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Chapter  VI.— Amot7B3  op  Peteb  the  Millek.  (Concluded). 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Lougheed  was  not  idle.  He  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  and  part  of  the  night  in  pondering  over 


how  he  could  best  make  the  step  which  he  had  advised  the  miller 
to  take,  subserve  his  own  purposes. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  and  the  introduction  of 
his  mild  and  benevolent  sway,  every  succeeding  day  showed  the 
agent  only  too  clearly  that  his  power  and  importance  were  pass- 
ing away,  and  that  a  time  would  shortly  arrive,  if  it  had  not 
come  already,  when  he  would  be  a  mere  cipher  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  whose  affairs  he  had  been  accustomed  to  administer  with 
the  energy  of  a  Bosnian  Pasha.  Rusticated  courtiers,  grand 
viziers  in  disgrace,  prime  ministers  driven  into  the  cold  shade 


of  opposition    kings  deprived  of  a  darling  prerogative,  could 
describe  tlie  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Lougheed  regarded  the 
''"^'^^^'^  temperamen7the  change 

tTr.t^^  ^'^  •  ^''^''''^>  tlie^'^fore,  already  commenced 

to  revolve  schemes  m  his  mind  to  prove  to  Mr.  Eddis  that  his 
po  icy  was  ^vrong  in  principle,  that  the  Irish  could  be  governed 
'^f '"0°.  that  all  ideas  of  mildness  or  humanity  in  deal- 
ing with  thsm  were  the  most  fatal  delusions 

out  these  schemes,  the  agent  felt  that  first  and  fore- 
most he  stood  m  need  of  a  trusty  henchman,  at  once  actute  and 
MmeTS^'--  «*-in  Petor  the 

]  nf  ihf  '1^  f*'^'  ^""^  Whatever  might  be 

said  of  the  millers  trustworthiness,  he  was  not  troubled  with  a 
very  tenaer  conscience  ;  and  as  to  subtlety  of  iatellect  the  reader 
wiu  juage  lor  himself. 

to  h^J'Vnf ^•'"^heed  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  attach  Peter 

5hi,y  ^^"^       ""^^^"^       '-^^y  '^■■^y  ^i^h  money.  But 

though  money  was  a  powerful  lever,  as  applied  to  the  miller, 
there  were  conceivable  conjunctures  iu  which,  after  his  allegiance 
had  been  socured,  money  might  be  unable  to  move  him.  It 
Ta^ni^^?  for  such  a  contingency  as  this  that  the 

Mrs  Shego-  ^ormng  after  breakfast,  rang  the  bell  for  ' 

v.hi!^fht^.^°''i'^^'  ^^^"r*'^/'  lie  in  his  blandest  tones 
when  the  housekeeper  appeared.  "Take  a  seat.  There  are  a 
few  matters  of  importance  on  which  I  wish  to  have  your  opin- 

Mrs.  Shegog  received  this  intimation  in  such  a  matter-of-fact 

sSy*ctULr     '^"^  ^'^'^ 

''I  have  been  carefully  and  anxiously  considering  the  account 

dnrinf  nf.'^K  ""'^^V^  '^""^  Pl*<^«  «n  the  estate 

during  my  absence,  and  I  must  admit  that  you  were  quite  right 

when  you  said  that  things  were  going  to  the  dogs." 
fT..t  t1V\  ""'f  ^^'f-  "^"'^  there  were  many  things 

Yl,  Jri/i°  ^'^^^^^  *?  "^^P"^^        «f  yo^r  night"^  sleep. 

Jnd  hnt^i;-  I  '^''^  f ^"^^e'  a  parcel  of  men 
and  boys  hissed  and  hooted  me,  shouting,  '  There  goes  Lough- 
eed s  terrier  bitch,  bat  her  teeth  are  drawn.'  There's  no 
living  among  the  beggarly  wretches,  now  that  they  think  they 
have  a  friend  at  the  castle."  ^  ^ 

acrpn?^^-T?J  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing"  !  said  the 
S  ;  !   i'^?u'  P^^^'^P^  ^e  may  furnish  you 

h,  t  nf.  .'f  °f  eeth  sooner  than  they  imagine.  And  then- 
but  meanwhile  let  us  be  cool.  Let  us  be  cool,  Deborah.  Let 
von^a  O'r"'  1  methodical.     And  first  and  foremost, 

young  O  Rourke  must  not  remain  at  the  castle.    I'll  go  up  this 
^.Thol?'  ^""i         «^em  what  a  viper  they  are  nourishing 
...f    T  ^Tlv,-^?  1  "^^y  'iismiss  this  part  of  the 

case.  I  don't  think  they'll  retain  him  ten  minutes  after  I  have 
spoken     If  they  do,  it  will  only  show  how  much  greater  is  the 

ask  me  tW^tf  ^'l  ^ff-  ^^^''g'  °«thing  you  can 

f   .\  """^  wdlingly  grant,  if  it  will  only  bring  these 

people  to  their  senses.  Only  last  Sunday,  as  I  was  coming  out 
of  church,  I  met  the  butler  and  the  housekeeper  from  the 
castle     Do  you  think  they'd  speak  to  me?    No^  they  turned 

witi  'i  ^*  ^%^'      ^  How  different  it  was 

with  good  Colonel  Crampum's  people  !" 

valulfh/onl'rn  f '^f  ®  ^^^1*'  r^'^^^^^y'  ^'^^'^  sufficiently 
Eddf,  v7^?, bad  him.    But  I  don't  despair  yet  of 

If  not  '^r.       ^  ^^^^   n  ^™      -^"^  ^ay  of  thinking. 

"  tL?    ^  ~Tr!  7/^  "'^^^  t«o  hot  for  him  !"  " 

iuats  it,  sir  ;  that's  my  way  of  thinking  too,"  said  Mrs 
bhegog,  with  enthusiasm,  ' 

"Meanwhile,"  continued  the  agent,  "we  must  be  ready  we 
Zt  T'rf-  ^Talking  will  avail  us  nothing  Leavftall 
mg  to  the  Irish.    They're  fond  of  it.    Let  us  act." 

Very  good,  sir,  what's  to  be  done  V  said  Mrs.  Shegos 
rubbing  her  horny  hands,  impatient  for  the  fray.  ^  ^' 

in  thTwirW  twV-'°°*™^-*^^^^«°*'  the  women 


"No,  sir  not  a  bit.  I  like  plain  speaking,"  said  Mrs.  She- 
gog httle  knowing  to  what  a  severe  test  her  fidelity  to  her 
master  was  about  to  be  put. 

"  You  and  I  must  part,  Deborah,"  said  the  agent. 
What!  What,  sir  1  What  have  I  done?"  Mrs.  Shegoe 
exclaimed,  rising  from  her  seat.  ^ 
"  I'll  tell  you  what  you  have  done,"  said  the  agent,  with 
emotion  ;  you  have  been  a  good  and  faithful  servant  to  me 
tor  the  last  sixteen  years.  Tou  have  nursed  and  been  a  mother 
to  my  child  since  I  lost  my  poor  wife.  You  have  been  the  only 
true  friend  I  have  met  in  these  parts.  These  are  the  only 
otiences  of  which  you  have  been  guilty." 

"I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  answered  Mrs.  Shegog,  greaUv 
perplexed.    "  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  only  in  jest  ?" 

"  Would  that  it  were  so,  Shegog,"  continued  the  agent,  "but. 
unhappily,  I  am  iu  sober  earnest." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Shegog,  with  resignation,  believing 
she  had  divmed  her  master's  motive,  "of  course  it  would  be 
selhsh  for  me  to  expect  you  to  remain  any  longer  single  on  my 
account.  It  is  quite  natural,  now  that  your  son  is  reared,  that 
you  should  marry. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  do  !"  said  the  agent,  with  a 
forced  laugh.  ' 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Shegog  gave  forth  a  series  of  indescrib- 
able sounds,  something  between  whooping  and  screeching,  and 
I  when  she  had  recovered  the  power  of  articulation,  said  :  ' 
I  "  Now,  sir,  at  least,  I  know  you  are  joking.  Ha,  ha,  ha  < 
j  Well,  well !  But  really,  sir,  I  think  you  might  have  chosen 
I  some  other  subject." 

"'Pon  my  honour,  Shegog,  I  am  anything  but  jesting  or  in  a 
jesting  humour.  You  have  spent  the  best  years  of  your  life  in 
my  service,  and  would  doubtless  have  married  long  ago  but  for 
the  promise  you  gave  my  wife  on  her  deathbed  that  you  would 
stay  by  the  boy  till  he  had  grown  up.  Now  I  think  you  have 
religiously  fulfilled  that  promise.  Master  William  is  able  to 
take  care  of  himself.  You  are  therefore  perfectly  free  to  change 
your  mode  of  life." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  marry,  and  if  I  did,  why,  you  know  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  some  one  to  marry,"  submitted  Mrs 
Shegog. 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  I  want  you  to  marry  both  for  you  own 
interest  and  mine,  and  suppose  I  find  you  a  good  match— a  man 
of  substance  that  would  be  able  to  keep  you  like  a  lady— would 
you  not  then  at  least  consider  the  matter  ?" 

''  I  would  consider  any  matter  that  was  likely  to  benefit  you, 
sir,  said  Mrs.  Shegog— who,  whatever  might  have  been  her 
faults  in  other  respects,  was  singularly  devoted  to  her  master. 

"  Yes,  Shegog,  I  knew  you  would,"  said  the  agent  appre- 
ciatively, "  and  I  can  assure  you  it  costs  me  a  pang  to  part  with 
you.  But,  surrounded  as  we  are  with  enemies,  uncertain  what 
new  disaster  the  morrow  may  bring  forth,  it  behoves  us  to  gain 
over  as  many  adherents  to  our  cause  as  possible.  Your  marriage 
will  be  a  first  and  important  step  in  this  direction.  I  have  found 
a  man  among  the  Philistines  who  is  ready  to  change  sides.  He 
has  made  overtures  to  be  received  into  our  camp,  asking  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Israel  in  marriage.  To  be  plain  with  you,  no 
later  than  last  evening  I  was  asked  to  use  my  influence  in  per- 
suading you  to  bestow  yourself  on  a  very  thriving  man  iu  this 
parish." 

The  agent,  although  numbering  himself  metaphorically  among 
the  chosen  people,  did  not  scruple  to  tell  a  lie. 

"  What  !"said  Mrs  Shegog,  guessing  from  the  allusion  to  the 
previous  evening  who  it  was  that  sought  heif  hand  :  "  is  it  Peter 
the  Miller  ?" 

"The  same,"  said  the  "agent.  "  You  knqw  that  he  is  now  a 
man  of  means,  with  a  brand-new  mill,  slated  and  fitted  up  with 
the  latest  improvements,  not  to  speak  of  two  of  the  best  farms 
on  the  estate.  Put  your  five  hundred  pounds  along  with  all 
this,  and  you  will  be  the  most  substantial  couple  in  these  parts." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Shegog,  "never  having  thought  o£ 
marrying  again,  I  haven't  bothered  my  head  about  any  of  the 
men  in  the  parish,  and  so  know  little  about  them  ;  but  I  won't 
say  that  if  I  was  going  to  choose  a  husband  from  among  them  I 


wouldn't  light  on  Peter  the  Miller.  He's  a  droll  character,  to 
be  sure,  but  there's  something  rather  taking  in  his  ways." 

The  fact  was,  Mrs.  Shegog  felt  flattered  that,  considering  her 
ace  and  other  circumstances,  any  human  being  had  been  found 
to  propose  for  her  ;  consequently  the  thing  was  aa  good  as  done 
—the  five  hundred  might,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  con- 
sidered as  in  Peter's  pocket. 

"Yes,"  added  Lougheed,  "  Mr.  Murtagh  has  many  good  and 
amiable  qualities."  .    „ .   ^   ,  ci. 

"But,"  asked  Mrs.  Shegog,  "how  is  this  to  benefit  you, 
air  1" 

"  Very  materially,  Deborah.  In  the  first  place  you  will  be 
able  gradually  to  wean  Peter  from  his  Romanism— thia  will 
be  a  alap  in  the  face  for  Father  Pat.  In  the  next,  hoping,  as  T 
do,  to  retain  your  friendship,  I  shall,  by  your  influence,  be 
able  to  attach  to  my  side  a  friend  as  staunch  as  yourself,  and 
whose  shrewdness  and  ready  wit  will  greatly  assist  me  in  the 
struggle  which  I  fear  Mr.  Eddia  will  force  upon  me." 

Mrs.  Shegog  was  going  to  reply  when  the  maid,  Judy 
Callaghan,  tapped  at  the  door,  and  announced  the  subject  of 
their  conversation — Peter  the  Miller. 

The  housekeeper  retired,  and  Peter  was  shown  into  the 
breakfast-parlour. 

"  Well,  Peter,"  said  the  agent  with  a  smile,  "  how  have  you 
left  Mrs.  Moriarty." 

"It's  all  over,  sir,"  replied  the  miller.  "  I  have  a  loose  leg 
and  a  fellow  for  it.  But,  bedad,  I  wouldn't  like  to  make  ano- 
ther sich  venture.  It  was  worse  nor  Phaarah  and  the  Izera- 
lites." 

The  miller  proceeded  to  detail  hia  adventurea  of  the  previous 
evening,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  the  agent. 

"So  now,  sir," concluded  Peter,  "it  your  honour  would  be 
good  enough  to  mintion  the  fair  damsel  that  you  have  in  store 
for  me,  I  might  begin  business  at  wonst.  And  the  sooner  the 
betther,  sir,  for  I'm  waik  wid  love  for  somebody,  and  my  farms 
are  sore  in  want  iv  stock.  Do  you  undherstand  my  English, 
air  1" 

Thia  was  a  question  which  the  miller  often  put,  in  apparent 
depreciation  of  his  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  expecting 
all  the  time  to  be  complimented  on  hia  proficiency  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

"Oh,  yea,  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  aaid  the  agent; 
"  your  English  ia  of  the  purest,  which  is  a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumatance— the  lady  whom  I  have  in  my  mind  being  very  fasti- 
dious on  that  point.  So  when  you're  introduced,  put  your 
best  linguistic  leg  foremost— a  great  deal,  you  know,  depends  on 
first  impressions." 

Here  Peter  crossed  his  eorporeal  legs,  and,  closing  one  eye, 
assumed  an  air  of  superiority  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
Lord  Thurlow. 

"When— aw — Mr. 'Lougheed — aw,"  he  asked,  imitating  the 
drawl  of  the  gentry,  "  might  I  expect  the  sublime  concatenation 
of  an  introduction  to  thia  leedy  ]" 

"Thia  very  day,"  replied  the  agent,  atruggling  hard  to  keep 
down  the  laughter  that  was  bubbling  up  within  him. 

"And,  in  the  interrim,  would  it  be  thought  b^ant  the  ordi- 
nary coorae  iv  human  politeness  to  ax  what's  the  name  and  habi- 
tation of  this  fair  damsel  V  asked  the  miller. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Mr.  Lougheed  ;  "her  habitation  ia 
here,  and  her  name  is  Mrs.  Deborah  Shegog  !" 

The  miller  was  astonished,  amazed,  startled,  astounded.  He 
opened  his  mouth  and  hia  eyea  to  their  utmost  extent.  He  un- 
crossed his  legs.  He  scratched  his  head.  His  flowers  of  rhetoric 
were  withered  by  the  words  he  had  just  heard. 

"  Beggin'  your  honour's  pardon,"  said  he,  when  he  was  able 
to  apeak,  "  you  don't  mane  your  housekeeper  ?  Av  coorae  you'd 
never  think  of  partin'  wid  her  V 

"  Oh  yes,  I  would,"  replied  the  agent,  "  more  especially  when 
I  am  partly  pledged  to  find  a  wife  that  will  put  five  hundred 
gold  sovereigns  in  your  hand  on  your  wedding  day. 

The  miller  was  going  to  say  he  would  release  Mr.  Lougheed 
from  his  promise,  but  the  thought  of  the  five  hundred  gold 
sovereigns  was  too  much  for  him. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  he,  rapidly  regaining  composure,  "I'm 


afeard  I'm  deprivin'  you  of  a  good  aarvant ;  but  aa  your  honour 
seema  to  think  we'd  make  a  good  match,  why  in  the  name  o' 
God  let  the  thing  be  done  at  wonst." 

"  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast  my  fast,  my  good  man,"  said  the 
agent,  "  you  forget  one  important  particular — you  have  to  win 
the  lady's  heart  yet."  ^ 

"  Begorra,  sir,  you're  right — I  never  thought  iv  that.  Yon  11 
have  to  give  me  a  hint  or  two  how  I'm  to  go  to  work  in  the  be- 
ginnin'.  I  mane  jist  to  put  me  up  to  one  or  two  iv  her  wake 
points,  and  lave  the  rest  to  me  ;  for  woman  niver  wore  a  petti- 
coat" that  I  couldn't  put  the  coraether  upon  when  the  ice  was 
wonst  broke.    Do  you  undherstand  my  English,  sir." 

"  Perfectly,"  aaid  the  agent,  ringing  the  bell  for  Mrs.  Shegog, 
"and  I'll  break  the  ice  now.  The  only  weakness  she  has,  over 
and  above  the  frailties  common  to  her  sex,  is  a  very  marked 
propensity  for  having  her  own  way  in  everything. " 

"  She  can  have  her  own  way  in  every  mortial  thing  on  this 
earthly  globe,  so  long  as  she  lets  me  carry  the  purse.  Do  you 
undherstand  my  English,  sir  3" 

The  agent  had  not  time  to  answer  before  Mra.  Shegog  made 
her  appearance.  The  ceremony  of  introduction  being  gone 
through,  Mrs.  Shegog  remarked  : 

"  I  think  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Murtagh  already." 

"Oh  yes,  ma'am,"  said  Peter,  his  face  radiant  with  smiles, 
"  this  ia  not  the  firattime  that  I  had  the  sublime  concatenation 
of  contemplatin'  your  illigant  form.  Do  you  undherstand  my 
English,  ma'am  1" 

Mrs.  Shegog  assured  Peter  that  his  words  were  highly  intelli* 
gible,  and  the  upshot  of  the  conversation  that  followed  was 
that  Peter  was  invited  to  come  round  in  the  evening  to  drink 
tea. 

Nor  did  the  miller  fail  to  respond  to  the  invitation.  About 
five  o'clock  he  presented  himself  at  the  Grange,  his  face  clean- 
shaved,  his  brogues  well  greased,  an  old  brass  seal  hanging  from 
his  fob,  hia  blue  swallow-tail  carefully  bruahed,  and  his  head 
primed  with  a  score  or  two  of  the  longest  words  in  Walker's 
Dictionary.  Mr.  Lougheed,  who  ought  to  have  been  preaent  at 
the  tea,  waa  conveniently  called  away  on  business  that  would 
not  brook  delay,  and  there  waa  a  clear  course  open  to  the  enter- 
prising miller. 

It  would  scarcely  be  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  history 
to'  enumerate  how  many  cups  of  tea  Peter  drank,  or  how 
many  slices  of  bread  and  butter  he  ate.  Sufiice  it  to  say  that 
he  did  full  justice  to  all  the  means  of  refection  which  Mrs. 
Shegog  placed  before  him  ;  and  that  at  intervals  in  the  meal 
he  would  utter  such  exclamationa  as  these — "  Begorra,  ma'am, 


it  your  own  bakin' ?"  "Well,  now,  but  that  silver  taypot 
bates  all — it  wid  run  into  a  power  iv  money  I'll  warrant." 


Bat  it  waa  not  till  some  time  after  tea — till  the  card^p  and  the 
bottle  were  placed  on  the  table— that  Peter  began  really  to  feel 
his  feet.  The  game  was  "Twenty-Fives."  They  cut  for  deal. 
Mrs.  Shegog  lost,  and  led  oft'  the  play  with  the  queen  of  hearts, 
aaying,  "  Come,  Mr.  Murtagh,  take  that  if  you  are  able." 

"  Troth  I  will,"  said  Peter,  thundering  down  on  it  with  the 
king  ;  "  and  I'll  take  more  than  that  by-and-by." 

"I  auppose  you  aUude  to  the  bottle,"  said  Mra.  Shegog, 
pushing  a  glass  towards  the  miller. 

"  Even  so,  ma'am,  but  I  won't  be  oontint  wid  even  that — I'll 
take  everything  before  me."  The  miller  emphasised  the  prepo- 
sition. 

"Dear  me,"  smiled  Mrs.  Shegog,  "you're  a  terrible  man 
If  you  take  everything  before  you,  yon'll  leave  nothing  behind 
you." 

"  Nothing  that'a  worth  takin',"  said  Peter,  playing  another 
card,  the  knave  of  diamonds,  which  his  opponent  snapped  up 
with  the  queen. 

' '  Bedad  that'a  graad  entirely, "  obaerved  the  miller.  ' '  I  have 
your  heart  and  you  have  my  diamond,  which,  when  interpreted 
as  the  Scripture  says,  manes  that  I  have  your  heart  and  you 
have  my  diamond  !' 


"  What  a  profound  interpretation,  to  be  sure  !"  smiled  the 
amiable  Shegog. 

"  What  I  mane,  ma'am,  is,"  said  Peter  with  a  little  embar- 
rassment, ' '  that  I  have  your  heart"  

"  Of  course  you  have." 

"  J  ist  so,  ma'am.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that  from  your  own  lips." 
"How  can  I  deny  it  V 

' '  Av  coorse  not,  ma'am  ;  a  leedy  never  denies  the  truth,  nor 
goes  back  of  her  word.  You'll  remimber  now,  Mrs.  Shegog, 
ma'am,  that  I  have  your  heart." 

"I  shall  not  forget  it,  Peter — that  is,  Mr.  Murtagh." 
"No,  ma'am — don't,  if  you  plaise.    Deborah — that  is,  Mrs. 
Shegog"  

"  O  you  droll  man !  play  on  ;  we'U  never  get  the  game  over 
at  this  rate." 

"Its  your  play,  ma'am — don't  you  remimber  you  tuck  my 

diamond,  which  when  interpreted"  

"  Another  interpretation,  Mr.  Murtagh  ?" 
"Yia,  ma'am;  d'other  was  only  half  a  one.    I  have  your 
heart,  and  you  have  my  diamond — that  is  to  say,  I  have  your 
love  and  you  have  my  riches  !" 

"  For  shame,  Mr.  Murtagh  !  For  shame  of  your  face  !"  and 
Mrs  Shegog  hid  her  youthful  countenance  behind  her  cards, 

"  Don't  do  that,  don't  do  that,"  said  Peter;  "I  can't  bear 
to  be  deprived  iv  the  light  iv  your  countenance  for  even  a 
minute." 

"  Well,  don't  look  at  me  with  those  eyes,  then,"  said  the 
bashful  Shegog, 

' '  The  posies  in  the  field  or  the  sun  in  the  sky  might  as  well 
say  to  me  *  Don't  look  at  me  with  thim  eyes,  Peter.' " 
"  You  are  a  great  crazy  thing,  Mr.  Murtagh,  so  you  are." 
"  That's  just  what  I  am,  and  no  wondher — one  luck  from  you 
would  turn  any  man's  head." 

"Let  me  prescribe  for  you.  Try  a  draught  of  Dr.  John 
Jameson's  elixir." 

Peter  filled  out  close  on  half  a  tumbler-full  of  whiskey,  and 
cried  : 

"  Here's  to  the  heart  that  I've  won." 

The  hand  was  then  played  out ;  and  while  Mrs.  Shegog  was 
dealing  the  cards  Peter  adroitly  moved  his  chair  round  till  he 
was  quite  close  to  the  object  of  his  affections. 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Murtagh,  that  won't  do,"  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Shegog,  "  Go  back  to  your  place  ;  you'll  cheat  if  you're  so 
near." 

But  the  remonstrance  was  lost  on  Peter,  for  the  next  moment 
his  arm  was  circling  the  fair  one's  waist,  while  he  half  sang  and 
half  said  the  following  elegant  verse  : — 

"  Her  waist  is  taper, 
None  is  complater. 
Like  the  tuneful  nine  or  the  lambs  at  play  ; 
^jt.  .  And  her  two  eyes  sbinin' 

Like  rowlin'  diamonds, 
And  her  breath  as  sweet  as  the  flowers  in  May." 

'And  here  goes  to  taste  it,"  he  said  ;  and,  despite  Mrs. 
Shegog's  not  very  vigorous  resistance,  the  miller  stole  his  first 
kiss. 

For  shame,  you  bold  man,  to  take  such  liberties !"  said 
Mrs.  Shegog,  greatly  shocked,  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  ex- 
tricate herself  from  the  miller's  loving  embrace.  "  Go  back  to 
your  place  and  play  your  cards  !" 

Faix  I  have  one  card  to  play,  and  I  think  this  is  the  best 
place  to  play  it,"  said  Peter,  attempting  another  osculatory 
salutation. 

"  Don't,  Peter,  don't — there's  a  good  man ;  the  servant  in  the 
next  room  will  hear  the  noise,  and  think  aU  sorts  of  things," 
said  Mrs.  Shegog,  with  no  great  severity. 

"Let  her  think  what  she  likes  ;  it'll  be  her  own  case  some 
day.  Now,  now,  be  aisy  just  for  one  mortial  minute.  I  have 
two  farms,  and  a  slated  mill,  and  a  large  habitation  filled  to  the 
roof  wid  furniture  and  bacon  and  male.  I'll  lay  them  all  at 
your  feet,  and  I'll  buy  you  a  pony  and  a  jaunting-car  to  drive 
to"— (Peter  was  going  to  say  Mass,  but  thought  better  not) — 
"church  iv  a  Sunday,  if  you'll  consent  to  call  yourself  Mrs. 
Murtagh  !   Instsad  iv  waitiu'  on  others,  you'll  have  a  sarvint 


to  attend  on  yourself — that'll  bring  tay  and  toast  to  you  every 
mornin'  before  you  get  out  iv  bed.  Come,  now,  my  honey, 
don't  say  no.  No  answer !  Silence  gives  consent.  So  here's 
to  the  health  of  Mrs.  Murtagh  and  her  jauntin'-car  !" 

Mrs.  Shegog  during  this  appeal  cast  her  eyes  modestly  on  the 
floor,  and  was  making  superhuman  but  fruitless  efforts  to  blush, 
when  a  double  rat-tat  was  heard  at  the  hall- door ;  and  the 
return  of  Mr,  Lougheed  ended  the  love-scene  for  the  time 
being. 

But  enough  had  been  done  to  suit  all  parties  concerned,  and 
Peter  went  home  that  night  and  dreamt  of  Mrs.  Shegog  and  her 
five  hundred  "goold  sovereigns." 

(to  be  continued.) 


IRELAND'S  NEW  LIFE. 


On  the  hills  of  holy  Ireland 

The  song  shall  sound  again  ; 
Why  did  ye  dare,  ye  coward  bands, 

To  say  such  hope  was  vain  ? 
Ye  mocked  to  scorn  the  first  faint  throb 

That  broke  her  spirit's  sleep — 
Look  on  her  now,  and  mark  the  rich 

Ked  blood  upon  her  cheek. 

Springing  to  health  and  life  anew 

From  that  sad  fever-dream, 
Stronger  and  wiser  she  hath  risen. 

To  watch  the  Sunburst  gleam. 
Oh  !  weak  in  love,  ye  were  not  those 

Who  fanned  her  fluttering  breath  ; 
Though  sinking  fast,  their  earnest  hearts 

Would  not  believe  it  death. 

They  felt  her  quivering  pulse,  and  then, 

With  love's  devoted  care, 
Some  of  her  noble  children  gave 

Of  their  own  blood  a  share. 
Transfused  into  her  languid  veins. 

It  floweth  warm  and  bright, 
Adding  new  vigour  to  her  form, 

Filling  her  eyes  with  light. 

O'erwearied  now,  those  generous  ones 

May  miss  the  strength  they  gave  ; 
Yet,  still  undaunted,  they  press  on. 

To  guard,  direct,  and  save — 
To  lead  her  wisely,  step  by  step. 

Till  Thou,  0  gracious  Qod  ! 
Shall  nerve  her  arm  to  plant  again 

The  oak'trees  of  the  sod. 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 
By  John  O'Connell, 


Chapter  XYIII. 
"  If  you  will  let  me  go  on  deck,  lieutenant,"  was  the  perti- 
nacious reply  of  the  individual  addressed — the  redoubted 
Marchden  himself,  paler  and  thinner  than  when  last  seen  scout- 
ing on  the  track  of  Edward  O'Donovan,  but  with  no  diminution 
of  keen  eagerness  for  mischief  in  his  atrabilious  countenance — 
"  if  you  will  let  me  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  sir,  I  will  soon 
tell  you  if  I  have  made  a  mistake  or  not." 

"Come  up,  then,  at  once  ;  though  I  don't  know  that  I'm  doing 
well  to  let  you  annoy  this  honest  skipper  at  all,"  replied  the 
ofiicor.  "Stay,  though ;  hold  on  where  you  are  ;  here  is  the 
customs'  boat,  with  the  tide-waiter ;  he  and  I  will  search  the 
vessel,  and  call  you  if  we  want  you.    Go  back,  sir." 

This  last  peremptory  command,  delivered  in  sharp  tone  by 
the  lieutenant,  when  he  saw  that  Marchden  was  bent  on  pushing 
his  way  on  board,  had  to  be  obeyed  by  the  latter,  very  much 
against  his  will.  Any  persistence  on  his  part  would,  he  saw 
clearly,  from  the  menacing  faces  of  the  boat's  crew,  entail  rather 
serious  personal  consequences,  most  probably  an  unceremonious 


"bundling"  over  the  side,  into  the  muddy  and  sewer-stained 
current  sweeping  seaward  from  the  city.  He  therefore  did  as 
ordered,  and  sat  back  again  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat, 
sorely  chagrined  and  irritated  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  malicious- 
ness, but  outwardly  quiet ;  while  the  customs'  official,  spoken 
of  by  the  lieutenant,  ranged  alongside  in  the  boat  from  shore, 
and  stepped  across  and  up  the  low  side  of  the  collier. 

The  anxieties  of  our  party  on  board  her  had  undergone 
severe  fluctuations  during  the  last  few  minutes.  The  proposal 
of  Marchden  to  come  aboard  had  excited  them  to  the  utmost 
degree  ;  and  although  they  had  been  relieved  considerably  by 
the  lucky  decision  of  the  lieutenant  on  seeing  the  tide-waiter's 
boat  approaching,  yet  when  that  official  actually  stood  on  the 
deck,  and  proceeded  in  his  inquiries,  everything  seemed  to 
darken  down  again,  and  the  gloomiest  anticipations  began  to 
prevail.  Yet  his  appearance  and  manner  were  more  suggestive 
of  hope  than  fear  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  giving  the  im- 
pression— and  one  perfectly  well  founded — that  he  was  thinking 
only  of  his  duty,  and  how  to  do  it  thoroughly,  but  without 
offence.  There  was  also  another  fortunate  circumstance  that 
could  not  have  been  calculated  upon.  A  strong  mutual  dislike 
existed  between  him  and  Marehden—  for  what  cause  it  could  not 
be  of  moment  to  speculate — and  this  not  only  prevented  all 
present  communication  between  the  parties,  but  really  operated 
to  indispose  him  to  any  rigour  of  search,  or  other  proceedings  that 
might  gratify  or  advance  the  objects  of  the  man  with  whom  he 
was  at  variance. 

No  part  of  his  regular  duty  was,  however,  omitted  or  care- 
lessly done.  In  its  performance  he  had  the  aid  of  the  lieute- 
nant, who,  although  in  default  of  a  special  search-warrant  he 
had  taken  on  himself  to  limit  the  perquisitions  of  Marchden, 
yet  knew  enough  of  the  influence  of  the  "Castle"  agents,  of 
high  and  low  degree,  to  be  wary  of  giving  any  handle  against 
himself,  by  an  appearance  of  indifference  or  connivance  where 
possibly  some  offenders  against  the  laws  were  to  be  looked  after. 
Everything  was,  accordingly  conducted  with  regularity  and 
happily  without  suspicion  being  excited  ;  the  ready  wit  of  the 
female  attending  Eveleen  M'Mahon  enabling  her  to  assume  the 
character  of  the  skipper's  wife  ;  while  as  all  inquiries  were  con- 
ducted in  the  cabin,  therefore  out  of  ken  of  the  sharp -scented 
Marchden,  it  was  easy  to  pass  off  the  young  lady  as  his 
daughter. 

Unluckily,  however,  just  as  the  lieutenant  was  descending 
into  his  boat,  Eveleen  M'Mahon,  unable  longer  to  endure  the 
vile  combination  of  smells  below,  came  upon  deck  again,  and 
was  visible  over  the  bulwark.  As  a  cat  after  a  mouse  the 
spitefully  vigilant  Marchden  sprang  up  towards  her,  actually 
leaping  into  the  main-chains  with  something  of  a  seaman's  agi- 
lity. But  there  was  one  more  agile  than  he,  and  quite  as  vigi- 
lant. Redmond  Barry  sculled  down  from  the  top,  almost  as  if 
he  had  dropped  from  it ;  and  coming  down  the  rigging  at  the 
side  next  the  boat,  struck,  with  the  whole  momentum  of  his 
descending  body,  the  audacious  intruder,  and  knocked  him 
clean  overboard. 

"  Right  well  done  !  It  couldn't  have  been  better  had  you  in- 
tended it,  my  lad  !  The  fellow  deserved  that  and  more  !  But 
lay  hold  of  him,  men,  with  the  boat-hook  ;  we  mustn't  let  him 
drown,  notwithstanding  !"  cried  the  lieutenant. 

Drippling,  draggled,  and  most  forlorn,  the  frightened  but 
quite  equally  enraged  Marchden  was  hauled  into  the  boat, 
where  he  no  sooner  found  himself  than  he  turned  sharp  round, 
and,  spluttering  out  his  words  with  such  fury  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  internal  heat  had  converted  the  water  he  had  swallowed 
into  steam,  commenced  a  volley  of  objurgations,  quite  forget- 
ting everything  but  his  wrath.  A  man-of-war  officer,  however, 
is  not  exactly  the  person  to  be  easily  bearded,  at  least  when 
afloat ;  and,  accordingly,  such  a  broadside  was  given  in  return 
that  Marchden,  audacious  as  he  was  by  nature,  was  glad  to 
sink  down  cowfering  into  the  boat,  amidships,  among  the  men  ; 
and  not  open  his  mouth  again,  even  to  complain  of  the  sly  kicks 
they  took  care  to  bestow  upon  him,  while  settling  to  their  oars 
again.  A  brief  nautical  salute  passed  between  the  lieutenant 
and  the  honest  collier-captain  ;  and  next  minute  the  ebb-tide 


and  down  current  of  the  river  had  hold  of  the  galley,  and  swept 
her  far  away,  almost  speedier  than  her  own  oars  could  fly. 

"  Quite  as  well  done  as  if  you  luid  intended  it — eh,  young 
master  ?"  chuckled  the  old  skipper  aside  to  Barry,  "  Well,  it 
was  clever  ;  and  if  you  had  sent  the  lubber  right  down  into 
Irish  mud  for  a  full  due,  instead  of  having  him  come  up  again 
blowing  like  a  lubberly  porpoise,  I'm  blest  but  it  wouldn't  have 
been  any  great  matter  or  harm.  He's  a  bad  'un,  I  take  it,  as 
ever  I  see." 

"Hang  the  fellow,"  returned  Barry,  "  I  wish  I  had  broken 
his  neck,  once  for  all,  and  saved  honest  people  future  trouble. 
And  I  wouUl  have  broken  it,  too,  if  he  had  laid  bo  much  as  his 
finger  on  the  lady." 

"  Ay,  ay,  lad,  never  doubt  thee  for  that.  But,  I  say,  it's  as 
well  you  were  thinking  of  getting  on  shore  now — not  that  I 
wants  to  put  ye  out  of  the  brig  ;  but  then,  d'ye  see"  

"Say  no  more,  captain — not  a  word,  not  a  word,"  cried  our 
hero,  "  We  will  go  at  once  ;  we  are  greatly  your  debtors,  and 
must  not  get  you  in  a  scrape  by  way  of  return.  Manage  it 
somehow  with  that  tide-waiting  fellow,  and  pass  us  off  for  what 
you  like." 

A  roundabout,  not  very  comprehensible,  though  very  fluent 
tale  was  forthwith  stuffed  down  the  throat  of  the  revenue 
official,  whose  antipathy  to  Marchden,  and  great  contentment 
at  the  latter's  humiliation,  made  him  all  the  easier  disposed  to 
swallow  the  clumsy  recital.  The  secrecy  of  the  crew  was  in- 
sured by  enforcing  their  skipper's  injunctions  to  that  effect 
with  a  handful  of  money — an  arrangement  that  cleared  up  every 
difficulty  at  once,  and  was  accepted  by  them  as  a  full  equivalent 
for  all  explanations,  especially  as  the  affair  had  the  prima  facie 
recommendation  to  them  of  appearing  to  be  a  trick  of  some  kind 
upon  the  revenue.  The  connivance  was  accordingly  most  cheer- 
fully given  ;  and  Redmond  Barry's  only  trouble  was  to  prevent 
them  taking  leave  of  him  with  three  cheers,  when,  after  a  thank- 
ful good-bye  to  the  honest  and  kind-hearted  skipper,  and  brief 
passage  from  the  collier  to  the  nearest  accessible  point  of  the 
North  Wall,  he  and  Eveleen,  with  their  faithful  attendant, 
found  themselves  once  more  landed,  and  left  to  encounter  new 
troubles  and  adventures  ashore. 

The  day  was  wearing  late  in  the  afternoon  when,  after  picking 
their  way  slowly,  and  with  much  difficulty,  through  mud  and 
slob  and  ooze,  the  lovers,  some  half-hour  subsequent  to  their 
landing,  had  got  to  the  outskirts  of  Ringsend.  Here  Redmond 
Barry  paused  to  bid  farewell  for  the  present. 

"  It  is  our  best  chance  of  safety,  dearest  Eveleen,"  said  he,  in 
answer  to  the  surprised  and  grieved  look  with  which  she  had  re- 
ceived the  announcement  :  "we  have  to  think  not  only  of  our 
own  safety,  but  of  that  of  the  excellent  Delgans.  This  Marchden, 
as  the  officer  called  him,  seems  a  determined  blood-hound  ;  and 
as  he  so  nearly  caught  us  when  it  was  plain  he  had  only  suspi- 
cions to  go  upon — for  he  produced  no  warrant — my  presence  in 
this  neighbourhood  might  easily  be  madejout  by  one  so  cunning, 
and  made  the  ground  for  most  harassing  and  dangerous  re- 
searches." 

"  Whither  will  you  go  then,  dear  Redmond  ?  and  how  am  I 
to  communicate  with  you  or  see  you  again  i  Must  you  not  very 
soon  rejoin  Captain  Kelly,  and  he  will  take  you  away  with  him 
to  France  without  me  ?" 

"  No,  my  own  love,  not  so  ;  Captain  Kelly  will  be  true  to  me 
as  I  have  been  true  to  him.  Fear  him  not,  doubt  him  not  ;  and 
surely,  dearest,  you  will  not  doubt  me  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
we  shall  arrange  it ;  but  Redmond  Barry  leaves  not  Ireland 
again  without  his  Eveleen." 

"  Alas  !  it  was  my  selfishness  that  spoke.  Think  not  of  me, 
Redmond,  till  your  own  safety  is  secured.  Leave  Dublin,  leave 
Ireland  if  necessary,  to  keep  you  from  the  hands  of  our  perse- 
cutors. I  will  find  means  to  rejoin  you.  I  will  make  my  way 
even  to  France,  if  you  and  our  friends  at  Carlingford  will  have 
to  go  there  without  me.  Save  yourself,  dearest,  dejirest  Red- 
mond, and  at  once." 

"  Oh  !  there  ia  no  fear  of  me.  The  infernal  land-sharks  will 
find  it  not  so  easy  a  game  to  catch  their  man  when  they  have  a 
sailor  to  deal  with,  and  not  a  shore-going  lubber,  that  doesn't 
know  how  to  box  off  when  he  is  taken  aback." 
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"Well,  but  a  sailor  may  have  bad  luck,  and  then  he  can  be 
hung  as  easily  as  a  landsman  ;  and  what  would  I,  poor  shore- 
going  lubber,  as  I  suppose  you  would  call  me,  what  would  I  do 
if  you  were — were''  

"Hanged  !"  cried  her  lover,  seeing  her  falter  a  little  at  the 
word.  "  No  fear  of  that,  Eveleen,  love.  The  rope  ia  not  laid 
nor  the  hemp  spun  that's  to  hang  me.  But,  darling,  I  couldn't 
call  you  a  lubber  ;  you're  a  sailor's  wife,  or  you  soon  will  be  ; 
and  by  Jove  I'm  sure  that  in  three  months  at  sea,  by  paying  a 
little  attention  to  it,  you'd  learn  how  to"  

"To  manage  your  vessel,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  don't  aspire  so 
high  ;  though  perhaps  I  wish  to  manage  some  one  belonging  to 
her,  at  least,  dear  Redmond.  And  now  I  am  very  serious 
indeed,  and  very  much  in  earnest— I  would  like  you  to  take 
great  care — great  care  of  yourself  just  now." 

"  Be  surejof  it,  Eveleen;  foryoursake  I  will,  if  notjformyown, 
though  I  am  fond  enough  of  myself  now,  and  I  think  I  am  twice 
as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  since  you  took  a  liking  to  me.  Hasten 
back  now  to  old  Delgau's  house,  and  depend  upon  my  arranging 
a  safe  and  certain  means  of  resuming  our  journey  ere  long." 

Their  brief  conversation,  in  which  either  had  alternately  tried 
to  assume  a  tone  of  lightness  to  hide  or  beguile  their  deeper 
feelings,  now  ended  with  an  almost  tearful  leave  taking.  In- 
deed, it  was  quite  so  on  the  part  of  poor  Eveleen  ;  while  even 
our  hero  had  to  brush  his  hand  across  his  eyes  once  or  twice,  and 
step  vigorously  out  for  some  distance  with  his  hands  clenched 
and  a  portentous  frown  upon  his  usually  frank  and  open 
countenance,  ere  he  recovered  composure — or,  to  use  his  own 
nautical  simile,  had  come  to  his  bearings  again.  When  he  turned 
to  look  again,  a  winding  of  the  road  had  hid  her  from  view,  and 
the  disconsolate  lover  resumed,  in  much  sadness,  his  now  soli- 
tary way  to  the  city. 

(to  be  coNTinrrm) 


RECONaUEST  OF  THE  SPANISH  LAND. 

Many  a  day  in  Summertime,  Ramiro,  from  the  North, 

On  the  fair  fields  of  the  South  impatiently  looked  forth  ; 

And  in  \Vinter,  when  the  torrents  came  like  bandits  leaping  down 

From  their  high  Asturian  homes,  he  avoided  tower  and  town, 

And,  scowling  from  some  pathless  pass,  he  spent  the  fruitless  day 

Counting  the  Mpoyish  eastleg  fjjv  beneath  him  aa  they  lay. 

By  the  altar  of  St.  Jago  upon  Christmas  eve  he  stood  ; 

Hoarsely  thundered  past  the  stream — wildly  waved  the  naked  wood. 

In  the  little  mountain  chapel  King  Ramiro  knelt  alone. 

When  Saint  Jago  thus  bespoke  him,  from  his  effigy  of  stone  : 

"  Ramiro,  King  Ramiro,  thou  who  wouldst  reconquer  Spain, 

Yon  have  allies  in  the  Winter,  in  the  darkness,  and  the  rain — 

Strike  when  your  foe  is  weakest,  and  you  shall  not  strike  in  vain  ! 

On  the  banks  of  the  Douro  there  is  darkness— there  is  rain  ; 
On  the  banks  of  the  Douro  there  is  striking — not  in  vain  ! 
The  eagles  of  the  North,  from  their  high  Asturian  nests. 
Are  fastened  on  the  Moslems,  like  falcons  in  their  creste. 
On  the  domes  of  Compostello  there  is  darkness,  there  is  rain. 
And  beneath  feasts  King  Ramiro,  the  Deliverer  of  Spain. 


BILL  CROKE.  THE  COBBLER: 

OB, 

THE  DEVIL  OUTWITTED. 


Act  II. 

ScENi  3 — The  Street.   Nance  Jones  and  Kate 
Smith  meet. 

IS AiiCE  (laughing) — Yerra,  Kate,  what  did  I  tell  you?  Did 
you  see  Jane  Croke  since  she  returned  ? 

Kate — Indeed,  then,  I  did  ;  and,  what's  more,  I  saw  Bill 
himself.  They  have  let  him  out  of  jail,  where  he  spent  his 
seven  weeks,  and  he  is  at  his  cobbling  once  more. 

Nance  (laughing) — Maybe  now  they  will  learn  to  know  the 
people.  And  sure  they  couldn't  have  better  luck,  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Biddy  Airly  the  witch. 

Kate — It  is  always  best  for  poor  people  to  be  honest.  I 
always  said  that. 


Nance — True  for  you,  Kate  ;  and  as  for  Bill  Croke,  there  ia 
nobody  that  pities  him  now  when  he  is  down,  and  the  divil 
mend  him  !  He  didn't  pretend  to  know  the  people  when  he- 
had  plenty  of  money. 

Kate. — Let  him  mend  his  brogues  now  !  What  a  lord  we  had 
in  him  indeed  !  Wonder  none  of  the  grandees  came  to  help  him! 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  That  we  may  get  cause  of  laughing  from  heaven, 
Nance,  if  ever  I  heard  such  a  story  in  all  my  life. 

Nance  (laughing  likeivise) — It  would  split  your  sides  laughing 
to  see  the  pair  of  them  coming  out  from  Ennis  last  Saturday 
night,  after  Bill  got  out  of  jail.  He  was  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  in 
earnest ;  and  fiend  a  bit  better  was  my  lady  Jane  ! 

Kate  (holding  her  sides) — I  wonder — where  in  the  world — 
they  left — the  carriage  and  pair  ! 

Nance — (laughing  a  crever) — Musha,  that  you  mightn't,  Kate, 
I'm  dead  from  you  ! 

Scene  4 — Bill's  Cobbling  House.    Bili.  and  Jane  Dis- 
covered. 

Bill — Well,  J ane,  those  were  queer  times  we  had  of  it  with 
our  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Jane — 'Tis  all  gone  now  ;  and  I  told  you  it  would  be  so.  I 
remember  a  day  you  gave  fifty  pounds  to  a  beggarman,  and 
what  would  you  give  for  the  fiftieth  part  of  that  to-day  1 

Bill — Yes,  and  who  ran  up  a  bill  of  five  hundred  pounds 
with  that  scut  of  a  draper  who  was  the  cause  of  my  ruin,  I'd 
like  to  know  ? 

J  ANE — Don't  blame  anybody  for  your  overthrow.  Bill ;  you 
were  the  cause  of  it  yourself. 

Bill — Indeed  then  I  wasn't,  faith  ! 
Jane— Indeed  then  you  were,  faith  ! 
Bill— Whisht! 
Jane — Whisht  you  ! 

Bill — You  common  gokuch  you,  sure  no  man  could  have  any 
luck  with  you ! 

Jane — That  we  mayn't  get  good  of  you  !  Ycni  call  yourself 
a  man  ! 

Bill  (empliatically) — Well,  if  I  rise  my  hand  to  you  ! 
Jane — 'Twould  be  the  luck  for  me  if  they  kept  you  in 
jail  ! 

Bill — Jail,  yes  !  You  were  precious  glad  to  see  me  out  of 
it.    (Great  hwckmg).    What's  that  1   Open  the  door,  Jane  I 

(Enter  th«  devil.) 

Devil — Well,  Bill,  are  you  ready  1  This  is  the  day. 

Bill — Oh  I  blood-an-age,  your  honour,  I  forgot  all  about 
it !  But  I  won't  be  more  than  a  few  minutes  washing  myself 
and  getting  on  my  coat.  Sit  down,  your  honour.  It's  the  only 
chair  we  have.  TJie  devil  sits  down  on  the  charmed  chair.  Bill 
goes  otit,  returning  immediatehj  afterv;ards  vtith  a  flail. )  You 
say  you  want  me,  old  miserable  !  (The  devil,  startled,  attempts 
in  vain  to  rise. )  I'll  teaoh  you  to  deal  with  honest  people  in 
future,  I  will !    (Thrashes  the  devil.) 

Devil — Oh,  my  back !   Leave  me  alone — how  dare  you  ? 

Bill — Roar  away,  my  sweet  honey  J  Blest  if  I  don't  deliver 
the  world  of  your  four  bones,  you  common  devil  you,  and  that's 
your  name,  sure  enough  !  (Tihwack.) 

Devil — Ahi  !  (thwack).  Bill  Croke,  what  are  you  about  ? 
(Thwack.) 

Jans — Lay  on  to  him,  Bill,  more  power  to  your  arm  !  (Gets  a 
broom  and  beats  the  devil  too). 

Bill — You're  a  nice  fellow,  going  about  the  country  tempting 
people.    (Thwack,  thwack.) 

Dxv. — Thunder  and  lightning !  remember  whom  yoa  are 
beating  ! 

Bill  (ahuays  thrashing  the  devil) — 'Twas  you  put  the  bad 
thought  into  my  head  first ;  now  I  know  it.  My  mother's  son 
could  never  think  of  selling  himself  to  a  bowdy  like  you  ! 

Jane— Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  (Thwack.) 

Dev. — Mrs.  Croke,  I'll  roast  you  both  alive  ! 

Bill — 'Tisn't  often  you  come  to  TuUa,  you  villain  you  !  And 
I'm  not  going  to  have  it  said  that  BUI  Croke  was  the  means  of 
bringing  you  among  the  neighbours. 

Dev. — Release  me — I'll  do  anything  you  want. 

Bill — Do  you  promise  never  to  tempt  me  again  1 
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Dev.— Yes  ;  I  do,  most  solemnly,  Bill  Croke  ! 
Bill — Nor  any  honest  people  like  me  1 
Dev. — Yes,  I  do. 

Bill— And  will  you  give  me  seven  hundred  pounds  more  for 
the  seven  years  of  my  precious  life  that  I  have  wasted  1  (^''*^' 
hesitates.)  Come  on,  old  sack  of  bones,  another  seven  hundred, 
I  say.    (Thrashes  him  anew.) 

Dev. — Please  to  remember   . 

Bill — Please  to  remember  the  chair  you  sit  on.    Promise,  1 

^^Dev.  — Oh— ahi !  ahi  !  {Aside)— VQ.  have  revenge  for  this  yet. 
{Aloud)— Y^B,  Bill  Croke,  I'U  give  you  what  you  want !  There 
are  seven  hundred  pounds  for  you,  and  now  release  me  out  of 
this  infernal  chair. 

Bill — Give  me  up  the  contract. 

Dev. — Here.    (Hands  it.    Bill  turns  it.) 

Bill— Get  up— and  get  out.    {Kicks  the  devil  out.) 

Dev.  (from  otctside)— I'll  give  you  and  your  wife  a  warm 
comer  for  this  yet,  Bill  Croke,  as  sure  as  the  devil's  my  name. 
Just  bear  in  mind  what  I  say  now. 

Jane  (laughiruj)— Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such  a  rig  in  all  my  life  ! 
Bill,  you're  a  brick  after  all — £;ive  me  your  hand. 

Bill  (giving  his  hand)— I  thank  my  good  fortune  I'm  out  of 
the  old  boy's  clutches  at  last !  Now  I  have  a  trifle  of  money 
I'll  make  better  use  of  it.  I'll  stick  to  my  cobbling  like  a  man, 
and  nobody  shall  hear  of  Bill  Croke  trying  to  play  the  lord  any 
more.  And  now,  my  dear  missus,  once  and  for  all,  if  you  will 
only  try  and  stop  your  galloping  tongue  I'm  sure  we  will 
live  very  happily  together. 

Jane — All  right,  my  dear  Bill,    (kisses  him.) 

Bill  (aside)— And  sure  I  ought  to  know  better  than  to  ex- 
pect it. 

THE  END. 


THE  OUTLAW'S  DEATH. 


B3f  JOHN  LOCKE. 


'Mid  the  heather  on  the  hillside. 

In  the  waning  of  the  year, 
With  the  low  call  of  the  curlew 

Falling  sad  upon  his  ear, 
With  the  noisy  torrent  tumbling 

Down  the  deep  gorge  at  his  side, 
And  the  twilight  shadows  'round  him, 

Tom  O'Hea,  the  outlaw,  died ! 

Tom  and  I  were  olden  comrades — 

Loved  the  same  oil  rebel  flag  ; 
Hated  England  from  our  boyhood 

And  her  blood-empurpled  rag  ; 
And  when  we  both  marched  to  battle 

Near  the  walls  of  Wexford  town. 
It  was  Tom  that  swung  oor  standard! 

While  we  mowed  the  yeomen  down ! 

And  whenever  in  the  midnight 

Came  the  sentry's  loud  alarm, 
Tom  was  first  out  to  the  master. 

With  the  matchlock  on  his  arm  ; 
And  a  fiercer  foe  the  Hessians 

Never  met  in  deadly  fight — 
Fleeter  never  swiftly  followed 

Up  the  yeomen  in  their  flight. 

But  our  ranks  at  last  were  broken. 

And  our  banners  trampled  o'er ; 
And  the  fetters  of  our  country 

Firmer  forged  than  e'er  before. 
Down  both  Tom  and  I  were  hunted. 

Two  fierce,  lonely,  outlawed  men ; 
But  our  shout  of  strong  defiance 

Echoed  still  from  glen  to  glen. 

And  whene'er  the  Saxon  beagles 
Came  to  chase  us  through  the  dell. 

We  were  sure  to  have  the  daggers 
In  our  girdles  whetted  well ; 


And  the  yeos  were  fain  to  falter, 

And  their  howling  beagles  fled. 
When  brave  Tom  would  point  the  muzzle 
Of  his  matchlock  at  their  head  ! 

And  we  roamed  along  together 

Over  mountain,  glebe,  and  dell. 
Slept  in  lonely  caves  where  seldom 

Planet  light  or  star-beam  fell ; 
Hid  in  hollows,  where  the  willows 

With  the  winds  weird  music  make. 
And  the  heron  sits  in  silence 

By  the  shallow,  reedy  lake. 

But,  ah !  what  were  all  the  wand'rings 

On  the  mountains'  rocky  heights. 
And  the  lonely,  silent  vigils 

In  the  wild,  October  nights, 
To  the  sorrow  in  my  bo^om 

When  I  saw  poor  Tom  O'Hea, 
With  the  burning  fever  eating 

Health  and  hope  and  heart  away  ? 

Ah  !  one  evening,  just  at  sunset. 

When  the  cloud-rims  were  wine-red. 
As  I  took  the  tattered  banner 

That  lay  folded  'neath  his  bed, 
With  the  fiery  pulse  of  passion 

Did  the  fevered  bosom  rise. 
And  a  lustre,  like  the  glory 

Of  the  sunset,  lit  his  eyes  ! 

Thus  he  spoke  :  "'Twas  blue-eyed  Eily 

Wove  its  every  silken  fold  ; 
'Twas  her  tapered  fingers  fashioned 

That  bright  harp  with  threads  of  gold  ; 
And  I  saw  her  twist  those  fringes 

In  the  Summer  by  the  sea  ; 
So  one  tatter  of  it's  dearer 

Than  a  string  of  pearls  to  me  ! 

«« And  when  all  is  over,  Maurice, 

Promise,  promise  me,"  he  cried, 
•'  That  you'll  wrap  that  banner  round  me." 

So  I  promised.    Then  he  died — 
Died  without  a  moan  or  murmur. 

With  his  head  upon  my  breast. 
Just  as  night  dropped  down  her  curtain 

Vast  and  darkling  in  the  West. 

At  the  midnight  hour  I  laid  him. 

While  in  sorrow  deep  I  wept, 
In  a  hollow  on  the  hillside 

Where  the  noontide  shadows  slept— 
Where  the  "  yeos"  might  ne'er  disturb  him- 

And  where  I  might  kneel  and  pray, 
In  the  silence  of  the  twilight, 

O'er  my  dear,  dead  Tom  O'Hea ! 


THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock. 


The  Irish,  as  a  people,  are  accredited,  even  by  their  enemies 
with  many  characteristics  of  the  better  sort.  They  are  accounted 
brave,  gay,  social,  genial,  ardent,  witty,  hospitable,  quick- 

^cheerful  under  privations,  fertUe  «^Pf 
martial  temper,  fond  of  adventure,  and  so  forth.    It  is  fw^rt^d' 
however,  that  the  Irish  mind  ifl  limited  in  scope  that  it 
wanting  in  the  logical  faculty,  and  that,  above 
character  is  deficient  in  the  quality  implied  by  the  phr^es 
"  tenacity  of  purpose,"  "  indomitable  resolution  "  ""nswervmg 
perseverance,^  'Sustained  energy,"  and  the  like.  Neverwas 
calumny  so  patent  or  so  unblushingly  reproduced,    xhe  people 
of  Great  Britain  have  had  it  dinned  into  their  ears  so  con- 
tinuously that  they  believe  in  it  more  firmly  t^*"^  "V 
tenet  of  their  multitudinous  religious  faiths.    Nay,  e^^n  many 
well-meaning  Irishmen,  from  imbibing  of  the  muddy  streams  oi 
partisan  British  literature,  have  caught  up  the  calumnj  ;  it  per- 
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meatea  them ;  they  echo  it  like  a  parrot-cry,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  national  character  of  their  countrymen,  but  taking  good 
care,  in  the  meantime,  to  make  exceptions  in  favour  of  their 
own  sweet  selves. 

Gross  ignorance  of  Irish  history  must  be  their  excuse ;  for 
never  did  any  nation  of  which  there  is  record  display  such 
tenacity  of  purpose,  indomitable  resolution,  unwavering  perse- 
verance, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  as  the  Irish  have  done  in  mat- 
ters which  they  thought  worthy  of  heroic  effort  and  stubborn 
energy. 

After  seven  centuries  of  foreign  invasion  and  occupation  our 
people  are  even  less  inclined  to  accept  the  position  of  the  con- 
quered, andtoefface  their  distinct  nationality,  than  their  ancestors 
were  in  the  days  of  St.  Lorcan  O'Toole  ;  and  they  cling,  with  a 
tenacity  which  nothing  can  shake,  to  the  great  project  of  making 
their  isle  once  more  "a  nation  free  and  grand."  After  three 
hundred  years  of  ceaseless  and  almost  ruthless  war  on  the 
national  creed,  it  not  only  survives,  but  flourishes  with  a  luxu- 
riance unexampled  under  like  circumstances.  Age  after  age, 
year  by  year,  week  by  week,  day  by  day,  the  sustained  resist- 
ance of  the  oppressed  wore  down  the  edge  of  the  oppressor's 
energy;  link  by  link  most  of  the  shackles  imposed  by  the  tyrant 
were  torn  asunder  and  cast  off  for  ever,  leaving  the  limbs  of 
Ireland  freer  for  the  final  effort ;  the  far-reaching  vision  of  the 
Irish  mmd  saw  possibilities  of  success  in  avenues  which  seemed 
impassable  as  the  frozen  Arctic  wastes,  and  its  logical  keenness 
sought  out  and  found,  again  and  again,  the  weak  points  in  the 
treble-plated  mail  of  British  selfishness. 

This  is  the  broad  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  Ireland  for 
the  past  seven  hundred  years.  Not  only  so ;  but  the  very 
divisions  which  wasted  our  national  strength,  however  much  to 
be  deprecated  otherwise,  are  in  themselves  overwhelming 
testimony  on  the  side  of  Irish  tenacity  of  purpose.  They  could 
have  occurred  only  between  men  who  had  convictions  and  who 
held  them  strongly.  Neither  could  they  have  occurred  at  all 
but  for  the  intrusion  of  the  various  foreign  elements  which 
England  projected  from  her  own  shores  to  ours  from  time  to 
time. 

If  we  turn  from  the  pages  of  general  history  to  those  of  special 
biography,  and  seek  for  evidences  of  the  nation's  spirit  in  the 
spipj^  of  her  leaders,  we  find  a  national  portrait-gallery  of 
which  the  most  successful  people  in  the  world  might  be  proud. 
Prescience,  patient  perseverance,  energy  almost  superhuman, 
and  undismayed  resolution  were  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
each  through  long  centuries.    Such  characteristics  are  at  once 
called  up  among  the  recollections  which  surround  the  names  of 
Hugh  O'Neil,  Owen  Roe,  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  and  Daniel 
O  Connell,  not  to  speak  of  many  a  minor  chief.    These  were 
not  men  who,  from  merely  knowing  the  leading  features  of  the 
national  character,  were  able  to  draw  the  people  after  them. 
They  themselves  were,  in  truth,  the  concentrated  essence  of 
the  national  character  in  the  various  ages  wherein  they 
lived—the  true  types  and  images  of  their  race  and  nation.  Each 
in  his  day  embodied  the  national  aspirations  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  [singular,  as  manifesting  the  continued  yearning  of  the 
Irish  people  for  internal  union,  that  every  one  of  them,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  leaser  lights  that  shone  around  them,  strove 
to  cast  out  the  demon  of  discord  from  the  land— none  with 
naore  success,  the  circumstances  of  his  time  being  considered, 
w  ?r*^  subject  of  the  present  biographical  sketch,  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  the  godfather  at  least,  if  not  the  actual  parent,  of 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen. 

_  It  is  suggestive,  as  tending  to  show  how  thoroughly  fused 
into  the  Irish  race  are  the  descendants  of  many  who  came  over 
to  our  shores  in  hostile  guise,  to  note  that  of  the  four  great  men 
spoken  of  m  the  previous  paragraph,  if  we  wish  to  name  the  one 
who  combmed  in  himself  all  the  attributes  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, we  must  pass  by  the  two  illustrious  O'Neils  as  well  as 
O  Connell,  and  fix  on  Tone.  The  great  Hugh  and  his  near 
kinsman  Owen  Roe  were  both  men  of  a  rather  grave  cast  of 
mind,  and  not  much  given  to  sallies  of  wit  or  humour  ;  O'Con- 
nell,  on  the  other  hand,  though  by  no  means  wanting  in  per- 
sonal courage,  was  far  from  having  any  ambition  for  the  soldier's 
adventurous  career.    What  each  lacked  Wolfe  Tone  possessed. 


m,  u  ij*^™®'  Jiowever,  to  take  up  our  hero's  life-story. 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  was  of  humble  origin.  His  ancestry  was 
m  no  way  distinguished.  It  is  traced  back  as  far  as  his  grand- 
father, a  comfortable  farmer,  whose  land  lay  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bodenstown  churchyard.  His  father,  Peter  Tone,  established 
the  •oachmaking  business  in  Dublin.  Peter  married 
a  Miss  Lambert,  of  Drogheda,  daughter  of  an  old  sea-captain 
who  traded  to  the  West  Indies.  The  lady  bore  sixteen  children 
to  Peter  Tone,  all  of  whom  died^'early  with  the  exception  of  five. 
These  five  were  all  remarkable  for  a  roving,  adventurous  dis- 
position, which  they  must  have  inherited  from  their  maternal 
grandfather,  the  old  sea-captain  above  alluded  to— if  they  came 
by  It  by  descent  at  all.  The  Tones  were  a  Protestant  family  • 
Miss  Lambert  was  a  Catholic  ;  and  though,  as  is  not  uncommon 
m  "mixed  marriages,"  the  lady,  after  some  years  of  wedded 
life,  gave  up  the  practices  of  her  religion,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  was  through  her  early  influence  that  Theobald'  a  mind 
was  never  open  to  sectarian  rancour  or  hate  of  his  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen  at  any  period  of  his  career. 

The  eldest  child  of  Peter  Tone  and  his  wife  was  born  in 
Dublin  on  the  20th  of  J une,  1763.  His  peculiar  baptismal  ap- 
pellations were  bestowed  on  him  in  compliment  to  the  landlord 
of  the  farm  in  Kildare,  a  gentleman  by  name  Theobald  Wolfe. 

Little  Theobald's  grandfather  fell  from  a  cornstack  in  1766, 
and  was  killed.    The  farm,  being  held  by  freehold  lease,  came 
to  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Tone  ;  and  he,  quite  satisfied  with 
his  profits  as  a  coachmaker  in  Dublin,  let  the  land  to  a  younger 
brother,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  of  the  22nd  foot,  and  con- 
sequently had  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  ways  they  had  in 
the  army,  which  he  employed  afterwards  with  great  effect  in 
ruining  both  himself  and  his  brother.     It  was  Peter  Tone's 
anxious  wish  to  give  his  children  the  benefits  of  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  so  young  Theobald  was  sent  to  an  excellent  preparatory 
school,  and  when,  after  three  years'  employment  of  his  quick 
intelligence,  he  had  mastered  the  various  branches  of  knowledge 
there  taught,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  him  to  a  classical 
seminary  to  prepare  him  for  entrance  to  Trinity  College.  In 
this  seminary  the  boy  was  nearly  ruined.    Its  conductor,  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  was  indolent  and  careless,  and  allowed 
the  smarter  youths  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  wished.    We  ga- 
ther from  the  memoir  of  Tone  written  by  himself  on  the  eve  of 
risking  his  life  for  his  country,  and  intended  only  for  the  eyes 
of  i  his  wife  and  children— about  the  frankest  piece  of  autobio- 
graphy ever  penned,  we  may>emark— that  finding  he  could  get 
through  a  week's  lessons  in  a  couple  of  days,  he  spent  the  other 
days  in  "mitching,"  wandering  about  the  suburbs  of  Dublin, 
and  especially  attending  parades  and  drill  exercises,  and  re- 
views in  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  he  unconsciously  nursed  the 
military  passion  latent  in  his  young  breast.     As  the  school 
was   in  Stafford-street,    where  Peter   Tone's  coach-factory 
had  been  established,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  lad 
to  have  gone  on  in  this  way  but  for  an  accident  which  happened 
to  his  father,  who  by  falling  down  a  stairs  received  a  dreadful 
wound  in  the  head,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  and  finally 
had  to  retire  to  his  farm  in  Kildare,  leaving  Theobald  in  lodg- 
ings m  Dublin,  and  practically  his  own  master  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

At  long  last  the  master,  fearing  he  should  himself  be 
disgraced  if  young  Tone  failed  at  the  university  pass  exa- 
mination, wrote  to  the  lad's  absent  father.  A  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  the  son  was  the  natural  result,  but  in  the 
end  the  latter  gave  way,  and  set  in  earnest  about  his  studies. 
He  worked  hard  to  pull  up  for  lost  time,  and  in  February, 
1781,  entered  Trinity  as  a  pensioner,  being  then  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  bad  habits  he  had  contracted  clung  to 
him  at  college  ;  he  idled  most  of  each  term,  and  worked  only 
towards  the  close  ;  but  he  contrived  to  keep  his  place  pretty  well 
in  the  main.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  prove  that  he  was  no 
model  of  prudence  at  the  period  it  would  be  supplied  by  the 
fact  that  he  became,  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  second  in  a  duel 
fought  with  pistols  between  two  others  of  his  own  age,  and  one 
of  whom,  to  Tone's  horror,  was  shot  through  the  head.  And 
if  further  evidence  were  required  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  under  sixteen,  whose  residence 


overlooked  the  college  grounds,  contrived  to  get  introduced  to 
her  family  and  herself,  discovered  that  the  attachment  was 
mutual,  and  thereupon,  without  asking  anyone's  leave,  per- 
suaded her  to  elope  with  him,  and  married  her,  he  not  having 
a  penny  per  annum  of  his  own  to  go  towards  her  support,  nor 
any  definite  prospect  whatever  of  a  means  of  livelihood  before 
him. 

(to  be  OONXINtJED.) 


MY  HOME. 


BY  K.  T.  M. 

A  quaint  old-fasbioned  cottage,  clad  ' 
Each  Summer  in  such  bright  pink  roses — 

A  spot  where  sualight  loves  to  dwell, 
While  each  small  flower  its  petals  closes. 

A  silver  stream  runs  laughing  by. 
Making  sweet  music,  soft  and  low, 

Bringing  back  memories,  tender,'faint, 
Of  glad,  bright  hours,  long,  long  ago. 

But  'tis  not  art  or  nature's  power 
Which  makes  the  home  1  dearly  love  ; 

'Tis  not  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers, 
Or  the  bright  azure  skies  above. 

But  something  fairer,  nobler  still — 
The  love  and  beauty  of  my  wife — 

The  guiding  star  of  life's  dark  stream, 

Which  safely  leads  through  storm  and  strife. 

She  comes  to  meet  me  in  the  path 
With  all  the  old  unconscious  grace — 

With  just  the  same  sweet,  laughing  eyes, 
Which  seem  to  light  the  quaint  old  place. 

Ah,  naught  can  make  a  home  save  love  t 
Not  honour,  beauty,  fame,  or  gold. 

With  love,  the  lowliest  hut  is  grand  ; 
Without,  a  palace  is  dark  and  cold. 


LATTER-DAY  PROVERBS. 


THE  SHARK  AND  THE  PATRIAKCH. 

During  the  Deluge,  as  a  Shark  was  conducting  a  'Thanksgiving 
service  for  an  abundant  Harvest,  a  prudent  Patriarch  looked 
out  and  addressed  him  thus  :  "  My  friend,  I  am  much  struck 
with  your  open  Countenance  ;  pray  come  into  the  Ark  and 
make  one  of  us.  The  Probabilities  are  a  falling  Barometer  and 
Heavy  Rains  throughout  the  Region  of  the  Lower  IBniverse, 
during  the  next  Forty  Days."  ' '  That  is  just  the  sort  of  Hair- 
pin I  am,"  replied  the  Shark,  who  had  cut  several  rows  of 
Wisdom  Teeth  ;  "fetch  on  your  Deluges."  About  six  Weeks 
subsequently  the  Patriarch  encountered  him  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Ararat,  in  very  straitened  Circumstances. 

Mora). — You  Can't  pretty  much  most  Always  Tell  how  Things 
are  going  to  Turn  Out  Sometimes. 

THE  OSTRICH  AND  THE  HEN. 

An  Ostrich  and  a  Hen  chanced  to  occupy  adjacent  apartments, 
and  the  former  complained  loudly  that  her  rest  was  disturbed 
by  the  cackling  of  her  humble  neighbour.  "  Why  is  it,"  she 
finally  asked  the  Hen,  "that  you  make  such  an  intolerable 
noise  1"  The  Hen  replied,  "Because  I've  laid  an  egg."  "  Oh, 
no,"  said  the  Ostrich,  with  a  superior  smile,  "  it  is  because  you 
are  a  Hen,  and  don't  know  any  better." 

Moral — The  moral  of  the  foregoing  is  not  very  clear,  but  it 
contains  some  reference  to  the  agitation  for  female  suffrage. 

THE  CAT  CHANGED  INTO  A  WOMAN. 

A  Cat  being  enamoured  of  a  man,  Jupiter,  in  answer  to  her 
prayers,  turned  her  into  a  woman,  whom  he  caused  the  man  to 
espouse.  A  few  days  afterwards,  as  they  were  spated  at  break- 
fast in  their  boarding  house,  a  mouse  happened  to  run  across 
tho  fioor,  when  the  bride,  forgetting  that  she  was  no  longer  a 


cat,  sprang  upon  the  vermin  and  greedily  devoured  it.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  observing  this,  upbraided  her  guest,  but 
the  latter  replied,  "  When  I  eat  mice  I  know  what  I  am  eating, 
but  when  I  eat  hash  I  don't." 

Moral.— It  is  better  to  fly  to  the  ills  we  had,  than  to  bear 
others  that  we  know  not  of. 

THE  ICONOCLAST  AND  THE  CANNIBAL. 

An  Iconoclast  once  essayed  to  convince  a  Cannibal  of  the  folly 
of  idolatry.  "  For  instance,"  he  said,  "  here  is  this  Palm  Tree 
beneath  which  we  are  sittiug.  You  might  with  one  portion  of 
it  make  a  club  wherewith  to  kill  me  ;  spit  a  haunch  of  me  on  a 
second,  and,  having  roasted  it  over  a  fire  made  with  a  third,  sit 
down  to  it  on  a  fourth  that  served  you  as  a  chair  ;  then  pick 
your  teeth  with  a  fifth  fragment,  and  praise  for  your  delightful 
Meal  an  Idol  carved  out  of  a  sixth.  But  how  could  the  wooden 
god  be  of  use  to  you  in  any  way  1"  "  That  is  a  Fact,  though  I 
had  never  thought  of  it  before,"  replied  the  Cannibal,  and  tear- 
ing a  Fragment  from  the  Palm-Tree,  he  killed  th*  Iconoclast 
and  faithfully  carried  out  his  Programme. 

Moral. — Where  Ignorance  is  Bliss  'tis  folly  to  make  Wise.] 

THE  LION  AND  THE  VOX. 

A  Lion  who  wanted  his  Meals  brought  to  his  Room  without 
their  being  charged  for  as  Extras,  invited  the  Beasts  to  call 
upon  him.  The  Fox  came  in  his  turn.  "  Come  in,"  cried  the 
Monarch  of  the  Plains  to  the  Fox,  who  remained  at  a  respectful 
Distance.  "I  thank  you  humbly,"  replied  the  Fox,  "but 
while  I  observe  many  Footprints  leading  towards  your  Den,  none 
return  from  it."  "  Pshaw  !"  answered  the  Lion,  "  that  is  easily 
explained.  My  good  friends  were  anxious  to  furnish  me  with 
edifying  literature,  and  when  they  went  away  they  left  their 
Tracts."  "  Alas  !  I  have  none  with  me,  but  will  speedily  make 
Tracks,"  answered  Master  Reynard,  and  he  vanished  in  the 
Distance. 

Moral. — Most  Accidents  can  be  Avoided  by  Presence  of  Mind 
and  Absence  of  Body. 

THE  HARE  ANE  THE  TdRTOISE. 

The  Hare  once  challenged  the  Tortoise  to  a  Trial  of  Speed. 
The  Hare  frisked  about  merrily,  paying  little  attention  to  his 
Rival,  or  jeering  him  for  his  slowness.  The  Tortoise,  however, 
plodded  along  steadily,  and  had  well-nigh  reached  the  Goal 
when  the  Hare  observed  his  Progress.  Away  darted  the  Hare 
like  lightning  and  won  the  Race. 

Moral. — The  Race  is  not  always  to  the  Slow. 

THE  PRUDENT  TIGER. 

A  Prudent  Tiger  having  observed  a  Procession  bearing  the 
Remains  of  a  Sainted  Brahmin  to  the  Tomb,  communicated  the 
Intelligence  to  hia  Wife,  who  said  :  "My  dear,  we  are  almost 
out  of  Meat,  and  though  the  Deceased,  from  the  Austerities  of  his 
pious  Life,  was  in  poor  Condition,  I  make  no  doubt  that  among 
his  surviving  Friends  we  may  encounter  others  more  Succulent." 
"Miserable  Tigress,"  exclaimed  her  Lord,  "cannot  you  see 
that  if  we  permit  the  procession  to  go  unmolested,  PDgrimages 
will  be  instituted  to  his  Tomb,  and  the  Producer  and  Consumer 
will  be  brought  together  in  accordance  with  the  True  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  ?  Rather  let  us,  then,  offer  a  Chromo  for 
each  new  Pilgrim."  This  prudent  Advice  being  followed,  the 
Tiger  enjoyed  a  Free  Breakfast  Table  to  the  End  of  his  Days. 

Moral. — Beware  of  Breaking  the  Egg  that  Hatches  the  Golden 
Goose. 

THE  DOG  AND    THE  SHADOW.' 

A  Dog,  while  passing  over  a  Plank  to  obtain  a  coveted  Piece 
of  Meat,  was  accosted  by  another  Dog,  who  said,  with  every 
Affectation  of  Interest,  "  Why  should  you  devote  your  Atten- 
tion to  this,  when  in  the  Stream  below  there  is  another  Joint 
twice  as  large,  that  can  easily  be  organised  in  your  Interest  ?" 
The  first  Dog,  perceiving  the  reflection  of  the  coveted  Prize  in 
the  Stream,  jumped  in  after  it,  and  while  he  was  struggling 
with  the  Current,  his  Companion  quietly  walked  away  with  the 
dainty  Morsel. 

Moral — A  Chairmanship  in  the  Hand  is  worth  two  Chancellor- 
ships  in  the  Bush. 

Walking  sticks— Swells  promenading. 
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THE  YOUTHFUL  SINNER. 


Br  RICHARD  DOWNEY. 


He  chose  the  loneliest  dell  that  he  could  fiad, 

And  sang  a  ditty  to  the  Summer  wind  ; 

But  all  his  soul  was  filled  with  secret  fear 

Lest  any  listeners  were  lurking  near  : 

For,  woe  betide  !  his  song  was  sacrilegious — 

He  sang  of  idleness — oh,  sin  prodigious  ! 

And  by  a  stream  his  limbs  he  stretched  out — 

A  lazy  stream,  tilled  with  unthrifty  trout. 

But,  strange  to  tell,  the  sun  smiled,  contemplating 

The  fearful  crime  that  he  was  perpetrating. 

Courage  he  took  from  the  strong-hearted  sun, 

That  seemed  to  pat  his  head,  and  cry  "Well  done  1" 

Oh,  thoughtless  suu  !  to  pamper  guilty  youths 

Ayith  warm  caresses,  honey-sweet  untruths  ! 


AMONG  THE  ARABS ; 

OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA, 


By  the  Attthor  of  "Still  Unsubdtod." 


Chapter  XXII. — A  Wonderful  Land  Entered. 
The  record  of  a  race  is  always  interesting,  but  to  narrate  all 
the  races  in  this  series  of  adventures  would  be  monotonous,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  friends  were  destined  to 
meet  with  danger  in  its  most  novel  form,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  strange  land  in  which  they  found 
themselves. 

They  kept  out  of  reach,  though  not  out  of  sight,  of  the  rival 
bands  of  pursuers  until  near  sundown,  when  the  mirage  again 
appeared  ;  but  as  a  well-beaten  trail  lay  before  them,  they  were 
not  deceived  as  to  their  course  by  this  glorious  but  sadly  delu- 
sive phenomenon. 

Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  knew  every  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
went  on  as  unerringly  in  the  dark  as  if  the  sun  were  lighting 
up  their  way  in  the  full  glory  of  noon. 

It  was  midnight  whea  they  halted  in.a  dense  grove,  and  the 
moment  the  animals  stopp-d  their  tramping,  the  murmur,  and 
gurgle,  and  musical  splashing  of  water  could  be  heard  near  by. 

_  "What  place  is  this  1"  asked  Paul,  as  he  threw  himself  from 
his  horse,  the  sound  of  the  water  coming  to  him  like  a  delight- 
ful reminder  of  his  boyhood-home,  far  away  by  the  golden 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

"Rabalalla,  or  Singing  Water,  the  Abyssinians  call  it,"  re- 
plied Ben. 

"  And  are  we  now  in  Abyssinia  1" 

"  Yes,  and  have  been  for  two  hours." 

"Do  you  propose  to  stay  here  for  the  night  ?" 

"  It  is  the  best  and  safest  place,  as  Malek  Adhel  will  tell  you. 
We  purposely  left  the  beaten  path  miles  to  the  East,  so  that  we 
can  light  fires,  and  with  caution  remain  here  undiscovered  and 
undisturbed  as  long  as  we  please,"  said  Ben. 

"Then  there  is  no  danger  in  our  shouting  aloud  and  using 
our  tongues  with  freedom  ?"  said  Hugh  O'Neil. 

"Not  in  the  least,"  answered  Malek  Adhel. 
_  "Hurrah  for  that'!  Be  me  faix,  it's  myself 's  tired  talking 
m  whispers,  like  a  coward.  Three  cheers  for  Abyssinia  and 
freedom  of  speech  !"  shouted  Hugh,  paraphrasing  an  old  poli- 
tical platitude  which  has  done  good  service  in  many  a  land. 
_  The  boys  joined  in  the  cheer,  and  as  Malek  Adhel  had  a  fire 
lit  and  blazing  in  a  few  minutes,  they  turned  to  in  fine  spirits, 
and  put  the  animals  to  graze  in  the  knee-deep  grass  by  the 
stream. 

Green  branches  and  immense  palm  leaves  were  gathered, 
with  which  three  arbours  were  at  once  made,  one,  and  the  most 
comfortable,  for  Laneen  and  Al  Zubia,  and  one  for  Ben  and 
Malek  Adhel,  the  white  boys  deciding,  as  Donald  Gordon  said, 
"  to  house  together." 

They  had  left  an  abundance  of  food  for  a  hearty  supper,  of 
which  all  stood  much  in  tieed  ;  -and  as  Ben  and  Malek  Adhel 
aaaured  the  young  Franks  that  tht^  wera  in  a  land  overflowing 


with  fruit,  flowers,  and  game,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  eating 
until  they  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

After  this  all  felt  like  rest ;  and  after  the  krab  girls  had  re- 
treated to  their  arbour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  all  would 
have  gone  to  sleep  had  not  Paul,  with  his  usual  precaution  and 
military  instinct,  insisted  on  keeping  up  a  guard. 

•'There  is  no  danger  from  the  Dankallis,"  urged  Ben,  who 
was  very  sleepy. 

"There  is  no  danger  from  the  Hamrans,"  said  Malek,  " and 
the  fire  will  keep  away  the  lions,  leopards,  and  wild  buff'alo." 

"True ;  but  we  must  keep  up  the  habit  of  guard  duty  at 
night  so  long  as  we  are  in  this  land.  There  are  seven  of  us— I 
was  going  to  say  '  seven  men,'  for  we  must  act  as  men  irrespec- 
tive of  age.  Now,  as  Donald  Gordon  is  not  yet  strong,  I  can 
say  six.  Two  of  us  will  go  on  at  a  time.  Ben  and  I  first, 
Malek  Adhel  and  my  brother  Clarence  second,  and  Hugh 
O'Neil  and  Ivan  third.  I  have  a  watch  by  which  two  hours  for 
each  can  be  measured,"  said  Paul,  with  a  military  manner  that 
well  became  him. 

* '  But,"  pleaded  Donald,  «  you  have  been  sick  also.  Let  me 
take  your  place." 

Paul  gently  laid  his  hand  on  Donald's  shoulder  and  insisted 
on  his  going  to  sleep  at  once  under  penalty  of  having  to  stand 
guard  all  of  the  next  night  alone.  ' 

Every  arrangement  was  carried  out  as  Paul  ordered  ;  and  so 
sleepy  was  everyone  that  it  was  nearly  noon  the  next  day  before 
all  were  awake  at  the  same  time  and  thoroughly  rested. 

Paul,  though  liking  Ben,  as  he  had  good  cause  to  do,  was  not 
willing  to  trust  him  out  of  his  sight.  He  was  afraid  he  might 
make  his  way  back  to  his  own  people,  and,  in  order  to  restore 
Laneen  to  her  father,  betray  the  whole  party  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hamrans. 

The  suspicion  was  very  natural,  and  the  precaution  wise, 
though  fortunately  not  well  grounded.  Ben  was,  and  had  long 
been,  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  beautiful  Laneen,  and  he  was 
never  so  happy  as  in  her  presence. 

The  young  Hamran  reasoned  that  such  a  chance  would  never 
^ain  present  itself  to  make  Laneen  his  own,  and  as  the  young 
Franks  promised  him  money  if  he  proved  faithful,  he  knew  gold 
would  win  the  sheik  to  him  and  appease  his  wrath,  so  he  deter- 
mmed  to  be  true  to  them. 

As  for  Laneen,  she  was  content  with  her  present  company. 
From  the  instant  she  first  saw  Paul  North  she  loved  him— per- 
haps it  would  better  express  it  to  say,  was  fascinated  by  his 
fresh,  youthful  beauty,  so  different  from  anything  she  had  ever 
before  seen.  Prior  to  this  she  understood  Ben's  attentions,  and 
was  not  indifferent  to  them  ;  but  for  the  present  Ben  was  only 
a  friend,  and  one  of  the  tribe. 

"  We  need  meat  and  fruit,"  said  Malek  Adhel,  after  the  guard 
relief  was  broken  for  the  day.  "There  is  an  abundance  of  both 
m  a  valley  about  a  mile  down  the  stream.  Am  I  not  right, 
Ben  V 

Ben  assured  him  he  was  never  more  right  in  his  life.  ' 

Malek  Adhel  thought  it  would  be  the  best  plan  to  leave  two 
of  the  party,  with  the  Arab  maidens,  in  charge  of  the  camp,  but 
Paul  would  not  agree  to  it. 

"Let  us  move  our  camp  to  this  valley  ;  it  will  save  travel 
back  and  forth,"  he  said  ;  and  his  advice,  having  the  force  of 
an  order,  was  acted  on  at  once. 

They  went  down  the  wooded  shores  of  the  stream,  the  rocks 
and  undergrowth  oflering  no  serious  obstacle  to  their  advance, 
while  a  hundred  novelties  presented  themselves  on  every  hand 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  young  Franks. 

The  earth  was  literally  carpeted  with  flowers  ;  the  lotus  and 
the  giant  water-lily  bordering,  like  a  splendid  fringe,  the  water 
on  either  shore.  Gray  squirrels  by  thousands,  and  baboons  in 
prolific,  chattering  colonies,  divided  the  boughs  overhead  with 
swarms  of  gorgeously-pluraed  birds  of  the  parrot  family,  while 
the  sacred  ibis,  the  white  heron,  and  red-plumed  wader  looked 
up  at  the  travellers  from  the  shallow  margins  of  Rabalalla — 
the  Singing  Water. 

Now  and  then,  with  a  savage  grunt,  a  wild  boar  burst  frooa 
the  thickets,  and  crashed  ahead  with  a  speed  that  to  the  boys 
seemed  wonderfuL 


They  would  have  fired  at  the  squirrels,  wild  hogs,  and  birds, 
had  not  Ben  and  Malek  Adhel  assured  them  that  game  more 
worthy  of  their  rifles  awaited  them  ahead. 

They  soon  came  to  a  point  where  the  stream,  by  a  fall  of 
some  fifty  feet  and  a  succession  of  rapids  of  equal  descent,  fell 
into  a  lake  of  irregular  form  and  considerable  extent,  for  it 
glimmered  miles  away  among  the  trees.  Surrounding  it  was  a 
great  valley,  hemmed  in  by  the  plateau,  from  which  the  Raba- 
lalla  descended. 

They  had  no  trouble  in  getting  down  to  the  valley  with  the 
camel  and  five  horses,  and  they  at  once  formed  a  camp— con- 
firming Paul's  judgment— where  the  stream  tumbled,  white- 
armed,  into  the  lake. 

In  the  selection  of  a  camping-site,  Paul  had  in  view  a  place 
of  defence,  should  occasion  arise,  and— as  will  be  shown — his 
forethought  subsequently  saved  the  party.  _ 

A  fire  was  lit,  shelters  erected,  ^the  animals  placed  at  pas- 
ture, and  the  rifles  made  ready. 

Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  decided  to  remain  near  camp,  and  to 
amuse  themselves  fishing  and  gathering  flowers  until  the  hunters 
 which  meant  every  male  in  the  party — returned. 

The  boys,  under  the  guidance  of  Ben  and  Malek  Adhel,  had 
gone  but  a  hundred  yards  down  the  valley  from  the  camp, 
when  there  dashed  across  their  path  what  at  first  seemed  a  herd 
of  small,  beautifully  striped  wild  horses. 

The  boys  raised  their  rifles  to  fire,  but  Malek  Adhel  shouted  : 

"Don't  shoot!  Don't  waste  shots  on  those  useless  crea- 
tures." * 

Ain't  they  horses  ?"  asked  Hugh. 

"  No,  they  are  zebras  and  quaggas.  We  can  find  plenty  of 
them,  and  wild  asses,  in  these  valleys  ;  but  as  game  to  hungry 
men  they  are  nearly  wprthless.  Wait ;  we  shall  soon  find  some- 
thing better." 

They  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  another  hundred  yards 
brought  them  to  an  opening,  like  a  treeless  meadow,  near  the 
lake. 

At  first  they  could  not  believe  their  eyes.  The  space  was 
covered  with  black  hummocks  that  moved  curiously  about. 
One  of  these  hummocks  straightened  up,  showing  a  pair  of 
long  polished  horns,  a  shaggy  head,  and  two  great  blazing 
eyes. 

Then  aU  the  hummocks  straightened  up,  and  began  sniffing 
the  tainted  air. 

The  hunters  were  face  to  face  with  a  herd  of  fierce  Abyssinian 
buffaloes. 

' '  Be  careful  !  Shoot  back  of  the  fore  shoulder,  and  keep  be- 
hind the  trees,"  whispered  Malek  Adhel. 

With  comendable  prudence,  each  boy  leaped  behind  a  tree  ; 
but  not  one  moment  too  soon.  The  herd  had  taken  alarm,  and, 
with  heads  down  and  tails  erect,  were  forming  to  charge. 

A  dozen  old  bulls  stood  in  the  advance,  or  rather  bellowed 
and  pawed  up  the  ground,  as  if  to  intimidate  the  intruders. 

Malek  was  armed  with  only  his  knife  and  lance,  and  Ben's 
only  weapon  was  his  two-edged  Hamran  sword,  which  blazed  in 
hia  sinewy  hand  like  a  solidified  flame. 

There  was  a  thundering  chorus  of  roars  that  would  have 
tested  the  nerves  of  more  experienced  hunters  than  the  young 
Franks.    Then  Ben  called  out  : 

"  Take  care  !    They  are  coming." 

And  come  they  did — a  perfect  avalanche  of  infuriated  meat. 

The  boys  remembered  Malek  Adhel's  advice,  and,  waiting 
until  the  old  buSaloes  rushed  past  them  in  the  lead,  they  opened 
fire  on  the  herd,  some  of  the  animals  coming  so  close  that  the 
blaze  of  the  rifles  burned  their  glossy  hides. 

The  first  nervousness  and  fear  over,  the  boys  became  as  ex- 
cited as  their  game. 

Three  buffaloes  fell  with  the  first  fire,  but,  without  stopping 
to  reload  the^ir  rifles,  the  boys  drew  their  pistols  and  sprang  out 
from  the  sheltering  trees. 

In  a  twinkling  the  three  animals,  supposed  to  be  dead, 
bounded  up  and  rushed  at  their  assailants. 

So  far,  Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
hunt,  but  the  expected  time  had  come. 

The  boys  had  fired  a  wild  volley  at  the  impenetrable  het^ds  of 


the  animals,  when  the  Nubian  leaped  in  with  his  spear  to  the 
front,  and  the  Hamran  with  his  sword  to  the  rear. 

The  animals  turned  from  the  Franks  to  Malek  Adhel,  who 
kept  them  back  with  his  lance,  or  adroitly  eluded  the  savage 
plunges  of  their  horns. 

In  the  meantime,  Ben  showed  his  daring  and  skill  as  well  as 
the  marvellous  effectiveness  of  his  sword. 

The  weapon,  with  unerring  skill  and  lightning-like  rapidity, 
played  about  the  haunches  of  the  brutes,  until  they  dropped 
into  a  sitting  posture  and  became  easy  game  to  the  combined 
attack  of  the  whole  party. 

By  this  time  the  rest  of  the  bufi^aloes  had  thundered  out  of 
sight,  though  their  crashing  down  through  the  forest  could  still 
be  heard. 

The  choicest  parts  of  the  slaughtered  animals  were  quickly 
and  dexterously  cut  out  by  Ben  and  Malek,  while  the  vultures, 
now  soaring  overhead,  announced  by  metallic  cries  theijr  readi- 
ness to  take  care  of  the  rest.  ■ '  • 

On  the  way  back  to  the  camp,  a  bee-tree — and  the  forest 
seemed  filled  with  them — was  found,  and  from  it  Ben  secured 
at  least  twenty  pounds  of  delicious  honey.  In  addition,  Malek 
Adhel  loaded  the  young  Franks  with  wild  tamarinds,  plantains, 
and  dates,  until  they  were  burdened  with  auppliea  fit  for  a  feu- 
dal banquet. 

When  they  got  back,  they  found  Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  had 
covered  the  arbour-like  huts  with  a  thatch  of  odorous,  many- 
coloured  blossoms.  But  this  was  not  all  they  had  been  doing. 
With  appliances  known  to  their  tribes,  they  caught  a  number  of 
splendid,  silvery-scaled  fish,  which  were  still  leaping  on  the 
grassy  bank  in  the  dance  of  death. 

When  Paul  and  his  friends  sat  down  to  their  meal  that  even- 
ing, one  and  all  felt  that,  while  this  free,  barbarous  life  had  its 
dangers  and  drawbacks,  it  had  also  its  compensating  delights 
and  charms. 

(to  be  continued.) 


CURIOUS  HISTORICAL  INCIDENTS. 

Historical  instances  are  numerous  in  which  State  documents 
of  great  importance  have  found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple who  had  no  business  with  them,  and  sometimes  the  course 
of  the  world's  aflFairs  has  been  materially  influenced  by  such 
incidents.  But  for  the  hazard  which  placed  under  Cromwell's 
eyes  a  letter  in  which  Charles  the  First  stated  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  made  to  secure  peace, 
the  negotiation  between  the  king  and  the  Parliament  might 
have  come  to  issue  ;  as  it  was,  Cromwell  refused  to  treat,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  Charles's  unlucky  letter  cost  him  his  head. 
Similarly  the  breach  between  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  the 
French  people  was  rendered  irreparable  when  a  blacksmith  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  the  famous  iron  closet  in  the  Tuilleries, 
which,  having  been  broken  open,  was  found  to  contain  the 
damaging  evidence  of  the  king's  negotiations  with  the  Austrian 
court  in  view  of  the  invasion  of  France. 

In  1794  Tallien,  having  read  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper 
which  Robespierre  let  fall  from  his  pocket  in  pulling  out  his 
handkerchief,  concluded  he  was  down  for  execution,  and,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  high-spirited  wife,  immediately  took  measures 
which  resulted  in  Robespierre's  downfall  on  the  9th  Thormidor. 

To  come  to  more  recent  times,  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d'etat 
was  within  an  ace  of  failing,  owing  to  the  officiousness  of  a 
lady  in  communicating  the  plans  to  Prince  Napoleon,  the 
future  Emperor's  cousin,  who  forthwith  tried  to  put  some  of 
the  Republican  leaders  on  their  guard,  Victor  Hugo  gives 
an  account  of  this  aifair  in  his  "History  of  a  Crime,"  and  he 
furnishes  some  details  as  to  the  minute  precautions  which 
were  taken  to  insure  secrecy  at  the  national  printing 
oflice,  where  Louis  Napoleon's  proclamations  were  printed. 
The  place  was  guarded  by  soldiers  and  detectives,  and  not  a 
workman  was  allowed  to  leave  the  building  until  all  copies  were 
struck  off  and  in  the  hands  of  the  biU  stickers.  M.  Hugo  might 
have  added  that  the  original  manuscripts  of  these  proclamations 
wera  all  in  the  handwriting  of  Count  de  Momy,  and  that  no 
one  save  the  conspirator  and  his  master  were  permitted  to  see 
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them  before  they  were  consigned  to  the  printer.  St.  Amaud 
Maupas  Macquard,  and  Persigny  had  been  favoured  with  the 
sight  of  a  proclamation  worded  quite  ditferently,  and  they 
grumbled  by-and-by  at  not  having  been  trusted.  But  De  Momv 
trusted  nobody.  ^ 
In  1870,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  the 
world  was  startled  by  the  publication  in  the  Times  of  a  draft 
treaty  drawn  up  by  M.  Benedetti,  and  proposing  the  annexa- 
tion of  Belgium  to  France.  M.  Benedetti  pretended  that  he 
had  been  entrapped  into  writing  this  draft  under  Count  Bis- 
marck 3  dictation  ;  but  anyhow  its  disclosures  had  a  marked  eflfect 
in  drawing  away  British  sympathies  from  the  French  side,  and 
it  compelled  the  Gladstone  administration  to  sign  a  treaty  bind- 
ing England  to  protect  Belgian  independence 

Three  years  ago  the  fortunes  of  the  Monarchist  factions  in 
Irance  were  terribly  damaged  by  a  confidential  circular  of  M 
Beule  the  Home  Mmister,  which  somehow  fell  into  the  pos- 
sessioft  of  M  Gambetta.  In  this  document  M.  Beule  sua. 
gesied  a  plan  for  the  wholesale  corruption  of  the  press  out  Sf 
the  public  moneys,  and  when  M.  Gambetta  had  read  this 
strangely  cynical  paper  in  the  tribune  such  a  storm  of  indi<r 
nation  arose  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  that 
the  Broglie  Cabinet  became  hopelessly  discredited.  Soon  af  ter- 
ward  M.  Beule  was  obliged  to  resign,  and  within  a  twelve- 
month from  his  resignation  he  committed  suicide. 


A  REMARKABLE  CURE. 

''For  many  many  years,"  said  the  man  with  the  bad  eye, 
1  was  troubled,  annoyed,  positively  afflicted  with  a  raein<^ 
burning  thirst  for  strong  drink  and  alcoholic  beverages  1 
sought  for  relief  in  every  way.  I  sought  the  advice  of  physicians 
and  the  counsels  of  friends.  I  tried  various  cures  recom- 
mended by  the  newspapers,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  do  me 
any  good. 

»  A-^^      what  means,"  asked  the  clergyman  in  the  tall  hat, 

f<  ^/'?^f  succeed  in  allaying  this  terrible  thirst  V 

fl  the  man  with  the  bad  eye,  after  a  moment's  re- 

flection,  "I  found  that  old  John  Jameson  whiskey,  as  a  steady 
thing  softened  it  down  and  quieted  it  about  as  much  as  anything 
I  tried.  When  I  found  the  thirst  and  the  burning  desire  for  a 
drink  coming  on  I  would  go.  and  take  about  three  glasses  of  old 

J  onn,  ana  the  thirst  would  pass  away,  and"  

But  as  he  looked  up  he  saw  that  his  audience  had  also  passed 
away,  and  the  young  clergyman  was  looking  back  at  him  with  a 
sad,  yearning,  disappointed  expression. 

GAS-JETS. 

T  ^  P'^ji'^  listening  with  much  interest  to  the  story  of 
Jonah.  When  the  question  was  asked  :  "What  would  you  su  d- 
pose  would  be  the  first  thing  Jonah  would  do  after  the  ^eat  fish 
threw  him  upon  the  land  ?"  She  answered  promptly  ■  "  I  sh'd 
fank  he  d  go  home  quick  as  he  could,  and  get  cleaned  up  " 
ward  before  company  and  quarrelling  after- 

A  very  tall,  thin  Highlander  said  that  he  "  had  a  cold  in  hia 
head,  originating  in  wet  feet."  She  looked  at  him  slowly  from 
head  to  foot  and  back  agam,  as  if  measuring  the  distance  the 
cold  had  to  travel,  and  then  ejaculated  :  "  Gracious  me  '  you 
must  have  got  your  feet  wet  some  time  last  year. "J  ' 

A  country  editor,  in  response  to  a  subscriber,"  who  grumbles 
that  his  paper  was  intolerably  damp,  says,  "  That  ia  because 
there  is  so  much  dve  on  it." 

A  cynical  pedagogue  gives  it  as  hia  opinion  that  nowadays 
ladies  seein  to  treat  their  waista  aa  vulgar  fractions— to  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  terms,  re 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to  marrying  where  one  does  not 
don\  man^  P^wona  thua  situated  are  apt  to  love  where  they 

»A^°°°f  her  excuse  for  using  a  parasol  in  these 

TOu"   ^ ™y  parasol  to  j>arry  £foZ'«  rays." 

When  the  late  Judge  James  Brady  was  crosaing  the  ocean, 
his  readiness  at  repartee  attracted  tl^e  notice  of  aU  on  board, 


and  a  wager  was  laid  that  he  could  not  be  caught  napnina  but 

Z  T^^7  """^  '"'l^  ^  P''°'^P*  ^^"y  ^eply.  Next  momina 
Mr.  Brady  was  observed  looking  through  the  telescope,  thi 
atmosphere  being  damp  and  cold.  The  interested  party  deter- 
i?'".  *°'^'i^«<i  l^is  arm,  and  asked,  "What  ship  is 

that  i  Don  t  know  ;  but  I  hope  it's  a  Peruvian  bark,  for  I'm 
in  a  perfect  chill,"  responded  the  witty  lawyer 

"  How  can  I  leave  thee  V  he  was  singing,  in  a  very  tender 
tone.  He  wasn  t  very  popular  with  her  parents,  and  it  was 
verging  on  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  old  man  came  in  and  showed 
him  how  he  could  leave  her. 


LETTER-BOX. 

CorrespoadentB  should  note  that  at  least  a  ft»rtnight  must  elapse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  DubUsMne 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

NOTICE.— With  our  present  issue  we  print  Title  and  Index  for 
1878.  Those  who  wish  to  bind  up  the  Numbers  of  last  year  in  a 
Volume  can  cut  the  centre  four  pages  clear  out  and  add  them  to  the 
Numbers  for  1878. 

"  M.  P."— The  literaiy  workmanship  of  the  chapter  sent  is  crude  and 
Doyish  ;  but  before  deciding  one  way  or  other  we  should  see  the  two  re- 
maining  chapters.  i^- 

for  'our'^colTmM.""^*  ^^''^^  ^'^^^^     ^  ^ 
"C'-Unsuitable. 

parody  ^^^^  P°i"*  "f  view— poor"  even  as  a 

rt  \¥^'  "^1  ^-"TNot  unpoetical,  but  much  too  rhapgodical  for  our  taste 
It  the  place  of  meaningless  ejaculations  were  fiUed  by  thought  senti- 
ment, or  image,  it  would  probably  pass. 

"  Patrice."— Wholly  unsuitable.  It  would  have  no  business  in  any 
?oT^^  P'"°^***^'^^y  *  rehgious  one.    Send  stamped  wrapper 

tH^'  '^:^'  '~Y^J''^^      ^}°^  *°         "^^y       wrote  these  verses. 

°5  production  merely  as  an  exercise  in  versification  it  is  not 
badly  done,  but  where  la  ita  point  ? 


LESSONS  IN  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  commencing,  Next  Week,  a 
series  of  caref  uUy  prepared  Lessons  in  the  Old  Tongue  of  tho 
Gael, 

CONTRIBUTED  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER  OF 
THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOE 
THE  PEESEKVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE. 
The  Author  has  made  many  important  Improvements  on 
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THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GOR'AGH. 


Br  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance.  ■* 


Chapter  VII.— Molly  Magciirs. 
With  the  exception  of  Father  P:i,t  Mooney,  the  only  man  who 
extended  a  helping  hand  to  the  O'Rourkea  in  their  day  of  trial 


was  Barney  Prandy.  But,  as  I  remarked  in  a  previous 
chapter,  Barney  8  kindness  to  our  family. had  cost:  liim  dear  " 
lie  waa  evicted.  He  and  his  wife  and  foer  children  were  thrown 
out  on  the  road,  and  their  old  house  near  the  l^rid^e  of  Kil- 
ahane  was  committed  to  the  flames.  Barney  had  had  a  few 
pounds  by  him,  but  not  enough  to  set  him  up  in  another  farm 
or  Uke  him  to  America  ;  the  consequence  being  that  he  was 
forced  to  seek  work  as  a  commoa  labourer,  at  a  salary  of  five 
pence  per  day  ! 

Now  anyone  with  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  house- 
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keeping  will  admit  that  to  support  a  family  of  six  on  such  earn- 
ings was  a  thing  bordering  on  the  impossible.  Practice  as  much 
economy  and  thrift  as  you  would,  thirty  pence  a-week  was  not 
quite  adcipiate  for  the  maintenance  of  six  persons,  though  four 
of  them  were  children,  and  thoiis^h  "India  buck"  was  "dirt 
cheap."  In  England  the  keep  of  a  decent  dog  would  cost  more 
than  that. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Barney  had  to 
break  into  his  little  hoard,  which  disappeared,  pound  by  pound, 
till  the  last  sovereign  in  the  stocking  had  not  a  fellow  to  jingle 
with.  Oar  poet,  Moore,  htis  snng  very  pathetically  of  ''The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  but  he  would  have  found  a  subject  not 
less  suggestive  in  the  last  pound  in  the  pur.^e. 

In  comparing  Barney  Praady's  ways  and  means,  I  have  not 
yet  alluded  to  the  hovel — it  could  not  be  called  a  house— in 
which  he  was  permitted  to  live  for  the  ridiculously  small  consi- 
deration of  .=iixpem;6  a  week.  It  was  not,  as  may  be  imagined, 
Bituated  on  the  Goragh  estate,  but  on  the  adjoining,  which  be- 
longed to  Lord  Mouiltoiley.  Now,  although  Mr.  Lougheed  was 
noc  the  agont  of  this  property,  he  was  too  intimate  with  him 
who  was  for  his  influence  not  to  be  felt  within  its  borders.  The 
consequence  was  that  Lord  Mountoiley's  agent,  having  received 
a  friendly  note  from  the  prime  minister  of  the  neighbouring 
territory  expressing  the  gravest  apprehenpion  on  the  score  of 
an  asyluui  (or,  a'»  Lougheed  good-humouredly  put  it,  a  refagium 
peccatorum.)  being  accorded  to  so  dangerous  a  character  as 
Barney  Praudy,  Barney  Prandy  forthwitli  received  orders  to 
march  ;  a;jd,  notwithstanding  that  his  children  were  down  with 
the  fever,  he  was,  to  use  a  Continental  expression,  "escorted 
beyond  the  frontier." 

Tnore  was  nothing  row  left  for  him  but — I  need  hardly  tell 
you — "  the  house."  Thither  he'  was  making,  one  day — a  Sum- 
mer's day,  beautiful,  bright,  and  balmy — he  and  his  wife,  each 
carrying  two  tlcjc  children.  When  they  got  within  sight  of 
Kilcray,  they  sat  down  by  the  roadside,  exhausted  with  their 
respective  burdens.  They  could  see  "the  house"  in  the  dis- 
tance, it  beino;  the  most  conspicuous  building  in  the  town. 
Barney  shuddered  ;  his  wife  wept.  A  word  had  not  escaped 
from  either  of  thera  for  the  last  mile  of  road.  *  Now  their 
tongues  were  loosened  simultaneously. 

"There  it  is,"  sobbed  the  wife. 

**  Yis,"  said  Barney,  "  I  see  it — but  I'll  never  enter  within 
its  walls." 

"  What'll  you  do,  allannahl"  asked  Mrs.  Prandy. 

"I'll  g  <  over  to  England  and  work  till  sich  times  as  I  get 
money  enough  to  bring  yo  all  afther  me." 

Barney's  wife  weyt  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  this  separation. 

"  It'll  be  the  first  time  we  wor  ever  parted  since  we  wor  mar- 
ried," she  sobbed. 

"Yes,  Norah,"  said  Barney,  "it  will;  but  it  won't  be  for 
long.  I'll  work  day  and  night  and  starve  myself  or  I'll  have 
you  out  o'  that  in  a  month  or  two  at  most." 

"You  mustn't  starve  yourself,  Barney,"  said  Norah  ;  "we'll 
wait  patiently  till  you  come  and  fetch  us.  Oh  wirrastru,  but  it 
was  an  unlucky  day  for  you  when  you  displased  Mr.  Luugheed. 
Only  for  that  we'd  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  ;  and  the 
good  times  comin'  round  again,  we'd  have  been  able  to  pat  a 
little  by  for  the  children,  and  maybe  make  .Johnny  a  priest, 
which  I  always  had  in  my  mind  from  the  day  he  was  born." 

The  Johnny  here  alluded  to  was  the  eldest  son,  a  boy  of 
eight.  He  was  now  lying,  parched  and  burning  with  fever,  in 
his  father's  arms. 

"  Father,"  said  he,  "  I'm  very  dhry." 

"  I'll  get  you  a  drink,  avic,"  said  the  father,  laying  the  boy 
down  on  the  grass,  and  getting  a  tin  porringer  full  of  water  from 
a  stream  that  ran  across  the  road. 

"Here,  avic,  wet  your  lips,"  said  he,  lifting  the  poor  boy's 
head,  "you'll  soon  be  well  again — won't  yoa,  Johnny  ?" 

"J  will,  father,"  said  Johnny,  his  thin  face  and  emaciated 
figure  but  ill  according  with  his  hopeful  words. 

"  Yis,"  said  Barney,  with  a  sigh,  reverting  to  his  wife's  re- 
mark ;  "it  was  a  great  misfortune  for  me  to  offiud  the  agent ; 
for  he  wasn't  contiut  to  drive  us  from  the  ould  house,  b\it,  as 
the  bailiff  tould  me  this  mornin',  he  must  follow  us  over  to 


Mountoiley  and  have  us  thrown  out  on  the  road  once  more. 
But  it  all  come  of  an  act  of  charity  ;  and  maybe  the  Lord  might 
think  o'  that,  and  send  us  better  days." 

With  these  words,  they  resumed  their  journey  to  Kilcray, 
where  they  saw  the  relieviiig-ofhcer.  Barney  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  admission  to  "the  house"  for  his  wife  and 
family  without  also  entering  himself  ;  for  the  vigilant  official 
suspected  some  covert  fraud  on  the  ratepayers  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing. However,  the  thing  was  at  length  effected,  and  Barney 
took  leave  of  his  wife  and  family,  promising  to  return  in  a 
mouth  or  two  at  the  latest,  and  bring  them  out  of  their  bondage. 
Alas !  poor  Barney,  you  were  destined  never  to  set  eyes  on  them 
again — at  least  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ! 

Barntsy  Prandy|was  a  strong  man,  a  man  of  firm  mould,  a  man 
on  whom  passion,  pain,  or  pleasure  took  a  stronger  hold  than  on 
beings  of  more  fragile  build.  While  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
and  family  he  was  able  pretty  efi'ectually  to  conceal  the  agony  and 
the  anguish  of  his  soul.  But  now  that  they  were  out  of  sight, 
now  that  the  little  pinched  faces  of  his  children  were  not  pre- 
sent, and  the  sorrowing  gaze  of  his  wife  was  no  longer  on  him, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  pent-up  feelings  in  a  storm  of  wrathful 
words  and  burning  curses  against  the  author  of  all  hia  troubles. 
Had  Lougheed  come  across  his  path  at  that  particular  moment, 
his  life  would  not  have  been  worth  five  minutes'  purchase. 
There  was  blood  in  his  eyes,  murder  in  his  swelling  throat  and 
husky  voice. 

He  sat  down  by  the  roadside,  and,  burying  his  face  in  hia 
hands,  sobbed  with  such  intense  passion  that  his  strong  frame 
quivered  in  every  nerve  and  fibre. 

"  The  villain,  the  monster,  the  murderer  !  his  sins  is  cryin' 
to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  morn,  noon,  and  night,  oppressin'  iv 
the  poor  !  0  Lougheed,  Lougheed!  my  heavy  curse  on  you 
this  day  I" 

"  Amen  !"  sai4  a  voice  by  his  side. 

So  engrossed  had  he  been  with  his  own  sad  thoughts  that  he 
had  not  perceived  the  person  who  spoke  approaching  him.  He 
looked  U]p  with  a  start,  and  saw  a  man  standing  bufore  him — a 
luw-set,  stoutiah  man,  with  a  determined  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. He  was  dressed  in  a  rusty  frieze  coat,  with  a  round 
patch  in  the  back  where  a  hole  seemed  to  have  been  burned, 
and  a  pair  of  knee-breeches,  with  blue  worsted  stockings. 

"  Amen  !"  said  the  man.  "  Lougheed's  a  villain,  and  they're 
all  villains  and  vermin,  from  the  mannikin  Lord  John  Russell 
downwards  !  The  sooner  they're  all  cleared  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  the  better.    Your  name  is  Prandy,  if  I'm  not  mistaken." 

Barney  admitted  the  faqt,  greatly  surprised  at  being  known  by 
a  perfect  stranger. 

"I've  been  hunting  after  you  all  the  morning,"  said  the 
man. 

'•  I'm  sorry  for  givin'  you  so  much  trouble,  sir,"  said  Barney, 
standing  up. 

"  No' trouble  at  all,"  said  the  man.  "  Ira  only  diEjcharging  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  you  and  mankind  in  general,  and  Ireland 
in  particular.    Come  this  way." 

Though  the  direction  indicated  was  the  opposite  of  that  which 
Bnrney  was  going,  the  stranger  spoke  in  such  an  authoritative 
manner  that  Barney  obeyed  mechanically. 

"  Where  are  your  wife  and  children  T'  asked  the  stranger. 

"  In  the  workhouse,"  said  Barney,  with  a  groan. 

"  And  where  were  yovi  going  V  the  stranger  demanded. 

"To  England,"  was  the  reply. 

"D — m  England!"  replied  the  strange  man;  "don't  you 
think  you  have  enough  of  the  English  here  without  going  to 
seek  them  at  headquarters  1" 
I  Barney  was  somewhat  impressed  by  these  words.  It  was  not 
till  they  were  within  sight  of  Kilcray,  with  the  dismal  "  house" 
looming  in  the  distance,  that  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself 
— he  hardly  dared  to  interrogate  the  stranger — where  he  wap 
going.  He  had  meant  that  the  next  time  he  saw  the  hateful 
'''house"  would  be  when  he  came  to  bring  his  wife  and  children 
from  its  gloomy  portals  ;  and  here  he  was  once  more  approach- 
ing it  with  empty  hands  and  aching  heart.  The  thought  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  could  not  conceal  his  emotion,  hard 
though  he  struggled.    It  was  choking  him. 
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"  0  my  God !"  he  burst  forth  with  painful  vehemonco,  "what's 
this  ?   Whars  this  1    What  have  I  done  that  sich  days  should 

come  upon  me  ?"  ,        ,       n    •  i. 

The  stranger,  so  far  from  dropping  a  kind  word  to  alleviate 
his  distress,  rebuked  him  for  giving  way  to  his  feelintrs. 

"  My  <;ood  man,"  said  he,  *'  dry  up  your  tears.  Let  women 
weep.  A  sterner  duty  belongs  to  man.  Your  wife  and  children 
are  in  that  great  bastile  facing  you.  You  know  who  put  them 
there.    That's  the  man  you  have  to  deal  with." 

They  were  now  entering  the  town,  and  the  stranger  directed 
Barney  to  a  tavern  called  the  Dun  Cow,  himself  taking  a  ditie- 
rent  route,  and  arriving  first  at  the  place  indicated. 

After  partaking  of  refreshments— very  much  needed  in  the 
case  of  Barney — the  stranger  paying  the  score,  they  retired  to 
a  room  upstairs,  a  waiter  following  with  glasses  and  a  bottle. 

Now,"  said  the  unknown,  carefully  locking  the  door  when 
the  servant  had  retired,  "  Barney  Prandy,  a  few  weeks  or 
months  ago,  according  to  my  instructions — correct  me  when  I'm 
wrong — you  were  a  thriving  and  solvent  farmer,  cultivating  the 
Ijnd  on  which  you  and  yonr  forefathers  for  generations  were 
born.  You  had  a  wife  and  four  children  whom  you  loved  and 
prized  as  the  apple  of  your  eye.  For  them  you  went  out  in  the 
morning  and  breathed  on  the  soil  with  the  breath  of  labour, 
turning  it  into  a  smiling  garden.  To  them  you  returned  at 
night,  forgetting  in  the  joy  with  which  their  happy  faces  filled 
your  breast  the  tug  and  the  toil,  the  fatigue  and  the  hardships 
of  the  day.  You  were  content  and  happy.  You  were  not  rich, 
but  you  had  enough,  and  what  you  had,  you  had  by  the  sweat 
of  your  brow." 

"  True  for  you"  said  Barney. 

"  You  were  therefore  leading  a  life  that  must  have  been  pleas- 
ing in  the  sight  of  heaven,  for  it  was  virtuous,  simple,  homely 
honest.  But  in  an  evil  hour — or  rather  a  blessed  hour  for 
humanity  and  you,  Barney — you  reached  a  helping  hand  to  a 
fellow- creature  in  distress,  and  your  prospects  were  forthwith 
blighted  and  blasted.  You  and  your  children  were  thrown  out 
on  the  roadside  to  beg  or  to  starve.  Your  house  was  burned  to 
the  gronnd  ;  and  from  the  land  that  God  created  for  you,  you 
were  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  You  were  hunted  as 
if  you  had  been  a  wild  boar  or  a  wolf.  And  all  this  was  done 
in  the  name  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  law  !  Can  a  man  love 
or  respect  such  a  law  as  that !" 

"  Oh  !  the  curse  iv  Comwell  on  them  and  their  laws  !"  said 
Barney. 

"What  !"  said  the  stranger  with  bitter  irony,  "are  you  so 
ungrateful  as  to  curse  the  law  and  the  legislators  that  provide 
you  with  a  workhouse  for  your  wife  and  children  ?  Surely  you 
ought  to  think  it  an  honour  that  your'Iittle  ones  and  their 
mother  are  allowed  to  live  in  a  palace  like  that,  and  I  hope  you 
have  marked  your  appreciation  of  the  favour  by  teaching  them 
from  their  earliest  infancy  the  sweet  and  soothing  ditty — 

'  I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace, 

That  on  my  birth  have  smiled  ; 
That  made  me  in  these  Christian  days 

A  happy  British  child  !"  ' 

"  Stop  it  !"  shouted  Barney  ;  *'  stop  it,  for  God  sake,  or  I'll 
do  something  that  I'll  be  sorry  for.  You  set  my  blood  on 
fire  !" 

This  was  the  very  object  the  stranger  had  in  view. 

"I  hail  with  joy  that  symptom  of  returning  manhood,"  said 
he.  *' You're  not  the  cowardly  slave  you've  been  represented 
to  me.  I've  travelled  many  miles  to  avenge  the  wrongs  which 
you  and  others  have  of  late  aufi'ered  at  the  hands  of  that  limb 
of  the  devil,  Lougheed." 

*'  Oh  the  villain  !"  groaned  Barney,  grinding  his  teeth. 

"But  before  I  act,"  continued  the  stranger,  "you  must  do 
your  part.  You  must  prove  yourself  worthy  of  the  sympathy 
and  interest  which  your  case  excites  in  quarters  you  little  dream 
of." 

'*  What  can  I  do  ?"  asked  Barney  despondently. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  answered  the  stranger.  "  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  object  of  the  English  Government  is  to  extir- 
pate the  Irish  race  root  and  branch  from  the  soil,  and  turn  the 


entire  country  into  a  huge  grazing  farm  to  produce  fat  beef  for 
John  Bull's  table." 

"  It  lucks  mortial  like  it,"  said  Barney. 

"You're  not  much  of  a  scholar  ;  you  don't  read  their  papers 
and  their  speeches  in  Parliament,  the  sanctimonious  hypocrites, 
as  I  do  ;  but  it  doesn't  require  much  learning  to  enable  a  man 
to  see  through  their  policy.  They  could  have  saved  our  people 
from  the  famine,  but  that  wouldn't  suit  their  purpose.  On  ! 
no  !  While  the  people  were  dying  of  hunger  by  thousands,  the 
bloated  blackguards  beyond  in  Loudon  were  spoutuig  about  re- 
dundant population  and  the  laws  of  political  economy  ! 

"The  villians  !"  ejaculated  Barney. 

"  Well,"  continu<id  the  stranger,  "to  spoil  the  game  of  these 
villains  a  band  of  honest  and  devoted  men  have  leagued  them- 
selves together.  They  are  called  the  Molly  Maguires.  Will 
you  be  one  of  them  ?" 

The  unexpectedness  not  less  than  the  directness  of  this 
question  staggered  Barney.  The  stranger's  theories  were  well 
enough,  bu t"  there  v^as  no  saying  what  his  practice  would  be 
like.    Barney  hesitated. 

"  Think  of  your  wife  and  children  in  the  workhouse  !  Think 
of  Lougheed  !"  said  the  stranger. 

This  decided  the  point. 

"  I  will  !  I  will  !"  said  Barney,  striking  the  table  with  his 
fist.  "I'll  join  them.  I'll  join  anyone  that  will  bring  that 
villain  low." 

"Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "you  speak  like  a  man.  Give 
me  your  hand." 

Barney  gave  his  hand,  but  the  engagement  into  which  he 
had  entered  required  a  more  solemn  sanction,  for  the  stranger 
drew  a  book  from  his  pocket,  and,  handing  it  to  Barney, 
said  : 

"  It's  only  mere  a  matter  of  form  ;  but,  as  it's  the  custom,  just 
take'/hij  book  and  say  these  words  after  me." 

Barney  trembled.  He  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  secret 
societies  and  the  dangers  that  attended  their  membership.  He 
knew  also  that  they  were  denounced  by  the  Church,  and,  strong 
man  though  he  was,  he  trembled  like  a  child  at  the  sight  of  the 
book. 

But  believing  he  had  now  gone  too  far  to  retreat  with  honour, 
he  took  the  book,  and  with  quavering  voice  repeated  these 
words  after  his  unknown  companion  : 

"  I,  Barney  Prandy,  swear  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  son  of 
Molly  Maguire,  to  obey  ray  superior  officers,  and  to  be  ready 
day  and  night  to  take  up  arms,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  my 
creed  and  country.    So  help  me  God  !" 

Barney  kissed  the  book. 

"That's  rather  dry  work,"  said  the  stranger  with  a  smile, 
perceiving  that  great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  Barney's 
forehead.    "  Just  wet  your  -whistle." 

He  filled  Barney's  glass  and  his  own,  adding  : 
"  Here's  to  Molly  Maguire's  chickens  !    May  they  never  wanb 
ground  to  scrape  on  the  graves  of  their  enemies  !" 


Chapter  VIII. — The  Wild  Justice  of  Reven'ge. 

The  night  was  well  advanced  when  Barney  Prandy  and  his 
friend  sallied  forth  from  the  Dun  Cow.  The  moon  had  not  yet 
risen,  but  they  had  light  enough  from  the  stars  to  show  them 
the  road  to  Mountoiley,  whither  they  were  bent.  Heated  by 
the  exciting  nature  of  their  recent  conversation,  not  to  mention 
the  alcoholic  stimulants  that  accompanied  it,  they  found  the 
night  air  cool  and  refreshing.  A  gentle  breeze,  laden  with  the 
hawthorn's  divine  aroma,  came  up  from  the  West,  and,  whis- 
pering in  the  hedges  as  thouah  fearful  to  waken  the  sleeping 
flowers,  fanned  their  feverish  temples. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  the  house  no  word  had  passed 
between  them.  The  noise  of  .their  footfalls  and  the  corncrake's 
most  unmusical  note  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  Though  intent  on  a  common  object,  it 
was  an  obj^^ct  which  the  stranger  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
discuss  ;  while  the  fierce  struggle  which  Barney  was  waging 
with  his  rebellious  conscience  gavo  him  no  time  for  conversa- 
tion. 

They  had  thus  traversed  more  than  a  mile,  when  they  came 
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to  a  forge  by  the  wayside,  which  the  stranger  entered,  osten- 
sibly to  light  his  pipe,  but  really  to  gain  certain  information 
which  he  required.  When  he  overtook  Barney,  who  for  obvious 
reasons  walked  on,  not  wishing  to  show  himself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  moon  was  just  peeping  above  the  horizon. 

"It's  just  as  I  told  you,"  said  the  stranger;  "he's  at  a 
dinner-party  at  Lord  Mountoiley's,  and,  as  they  keep  Hate 
there,  it  won't  be  far  off  midnight  when  he  returns.  He  went 
alone,  and  he'll  in  all  likelihood  return  alone,  as  no  other 
gentleman — save  the  mark — passed  this  way.  Everything  seems 
to  be  playing  into  our  hands.  There  will  be  light  enough  to 
enable  us  not  only  to  hit  him,  but  to  hit  him  where  we  like  ! 
And,  to  Crtrry  out  the  political  economy  joke,  let  there  be  due 
division  of  labour  in  the  matter.  I'll  aim  at  his  head,  you 
take  his  body — as  near  t'ae  heart  as  possible — and  the  devil's 
a  witch  if  we  don't  bag  him  between  us  !" 

Barney  groaned  at  these  directions. 

"  Oh,  ir^urdher  !"  said  he,  *'  didji  ever  think  it  would  comeHo 
this  wid  me,  that  I'd  have  to  stale  out  in  the  dark  to  spill  a 
fellow-cra}'tliur's  blood  ?  If  he  was  stannin'  forninst  me  in  fair 
fight,  why  I'd  think  no  more  iv  shootin'  him  than  a  snipe  ;  but 
to  sind  the  villain  into  d'other  world,  that  he's  so  ill  prepared 
for,  without  a  minute's  warnin',  is  a  tarrible  thing  intirely  !" 

" Prandy,"  said  the  »tranger  severely,  "it's  such  chicken- 
heartedne!?3  as  that  that  leaves  the  country  where  it  is  to-day. 
Are  these  land  sharks,  that  are  day  by  day  battening  on  the  life- 
blood  of  an  entire  nation,  to  have  a  monopoly  of  murder  ?  Are 
the  poor  to  be  sent  by  thousands  to  premature  graves  without 
lifting  a  hand  in  self-defence  1  In  France,  where  the  people 
did  not  sufl'er  half  as  much,  they  rose  in  their  wrath  and  swept 
the  vampire  nobility  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  hurling  the  king 
from  his  throne,  and  watering  the  tree  of  liberty  with  his 
blood  !" 

"  Bedad,  thim  Frincli  is  mortial  quare  people  intirely  ;  from 
all  accounts  they'd  as  soon  shoot  a  man  as  luck  at  him.  But,  as 
bad  as  they  are,  I've  always  had  a  strong  waikness  for  them. 
What  a  pity  poor  Bonej  was  taken  away  from  them  !"  said 
Barney. 

"  Boney  was  as  big  a  tyrant  as  any  that  preceded  him  ;  but  I 
can  forgive  him  a  great  deal  on  account  of  the  fierce  mauling  he 
gave  to  the  rotten  systems  and  effete  dynasties  of  Europe. 
However,  let  the  French  and  other  peoples  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  we,  the  sons  and  subjects  of  that  uncrowned  queen 
Molly  Maguire,  have  a  duty  to  perform  to  our  own  country,  and 
liet  us  set  about  it  at  once." 

Here  the  stranger  halted,  and,  taking  two  dou'ole-barrelled 
horse  pistols  from  the  pockets  of  his  frieze  coat,  carefully  loaded 
them  with  buck-shot,  and  handed  one  at  half-cock  to  Barney. 
He  then  took  out  a  piece  of  burned  cork,  cut  it  in  two,  and  gave 
one-half  to  his  companion,  saying  : 

"  You  can  spend  the  time  you  may  have  to  wait  in  your 
ambush  in  turning  yourself  into  a  temporary  negro." 

He  next  unwound  a  strong  cord  from  round  his  body,  which 
he  carefully  coiled  about  his  left  hand,  remarking  to  Barney, 
who  beheld  this  latter  article  with  evident  surprise  : 

"  Don't  be  frightened  of  the  hemp,  Barney  !  When  we're  got 
to  the  place  you'll  at  once  see  the  use  of  it." 

They  then  resumed  their  journey  ;  and,  after  an  hour's  slow 
walking,  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  road,  at  which,  on  the  left 
hand  side,  began  a  row  of  lofty  elm  trees  ;  while  on  the  right, 
in  the  angle  formed  by  a  lane  which  there  abutted  on  the  high 
road,  stood  the  branchless  trunk  of.  an  aged  oak,  in  the  hollow 
of  which  two  or  three  men  could  conveniently  find  standing 
room.    Here  they  halted. 

"This  is  the  place,"  said  the  stranger.    "Come  in  here  ;  we 
have  a  good  half  hour  yet  to  wait." 

(to  be  costtinded.) 


"  Do  you  say  your  prayers  regularly  every  night  and  morn- 
ing ?"  asked  a  sympathetic  lady  of  a  little  shoe-black,  to  whom 
she  had  just  given  a  trifle.  "  I  alluz  sez  'em  at  night,  mum  ;  but 
any  smart  boy  can  take  care  of  hisself  in  the  daytime,"  was  the 
little  rogue's  reply. 


THE  IRISH  MONARCH'S  APPEAL. 


BY  LAMECH  HYLCIN. 


Once  King  Brian,  from  the  hilltop,  looking  far  into  the  East, 
Saw  the  Danish  ships  approaching,  raven-like,  unto  a  feast. 
Loud  he  heard  their  song  of  triumph,  high  he  saw  their  banners 
wave  ; 

And  he  breathed  a  prayer  that  Heaven  would  his  stricken  country 
save. 

Said  his  courtiers,   craven-hearted,  "Since  no  strength  to  cope 
have  we 

With  this  mighty  foe  advancing,  let  us  humbly  bow  the  knee." 
Then  he  sent  unto  them  tribute,  and  he  bade  them  welcome  be  ; 
But  they  laughed  to  scorn  his  friendship,  these  wild  rovers  of  Che 
sea. 

Weeping,  wailing,  cried  the  people,  "  Mighty  king,  stretch  out  thy 
hand  ; 

Save,  oh  !  save  us  from  this  heathen,  else  we  perish  from  the  land. " 
Round  he  looked,  and  lo  !  the  Danesmen  now  seemed  numberless  to 
view  ; 

North,  and  South,  and  Eastward,  Westward,  high  their  raven  ban- 

ners  flew ;  '  , 

And  wherever  banners  floated,  and  wherever  Danesman  trod. 
Seemed  the  air  and  greensward  blighted,  withered,  and  accursed  of 

God  ; 

And  the  smoke  of  burning  hamlets  day  by  day  filled  all  the  land, 
Till  the  king,  as  roused  from  slumber,  called  upon  his  warrior 
band. 

"  Chieftains  !"  cried  he,  "  too  long  have  we  lent  to  cowards  pale  an 
ear ; 

Now  I  see  what  I  thought  wisdom  was  a  wisdom  gained  from  fear. 
Now  I  see  that  paltering  counsels,  sapple  clinging  to  the  earth, 
Show  how  little  honour  bear  we  to  the  land  that  gave  us  birth. 
Be  he  king,  or  be  he  subject,  he  who  loves  his  native  land 
On  its  shores  should  meet  invasion,  warrior-like,  with  sword  in 
hand. 

So  I  ask  ye,  gallant  comrades,  though  in  numbers  we  be  few. 
Let  us  meet  these  savage  Northmen,  and  their  insolence  subdue." 
Thus  King  Brian,  grown  indignant,  to  his  warriors  brave  appealed  ; 
And  the  answer  that  they  gave  him  soon  was  writ  on  Clontarf's 
field. 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Connell. 


Chapter  XIX. — Captuke  of  the  Blockhouse. 

A  remark  that  has  become  even  wearisome  in  its  triteness 
tells  us  that  beautiftH  scenery  or  other  objects  of  interest  to  a 
stranger  are  seldom  valued  by  the  residents  of  the  locality 
itself,  or  visited  by  those  who  dwell  within  easy  reach.  A  tale  like 
ours  will  not  admit  of  such  a  digression  as  an  inquiry  into  or 
discussion  of  the  entire  truth  and  general  application  of  this 
remark,  or  of  the  causes,  either  patent  or  hid  among  the  secret 
springs  of  human  nature,  which  give  rise  to  the  indifference 
that  it  exposes.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  say  that,  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  salt  water  lake  (some 
fifty-three  miles  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Dublin) 
known  as  Carlingford  Lough,  this  indifference  to,  and,  we  may 
add,  for  the  greater  part,  this  ignorance  of  its  beauties,  exists 
in  full  force  among  the  residents  of  the  districts  intervening 
between  it  and  the  city  just  mentioned,  and  very  probably 
among  the  citizens  of  Dublin  itself.  Recommending  an  amend- 
ment in  these  respects,  it  is  now  necessary  to  give  a  few  faint 
outlines  of  description,  the  business  of  our  tale  requiring  that 
our  readers  should  be  thither  transported  for  the  present. 

The  lough  is  encircled  and  cut  off  from  the  world,  as  it  were, 
by  noble  mountains  ;  on  the  one  hand,  dark  and  frowning  in 
the  stern  majesty  of  their  towering  barrenness  and  wildness, 
while,  on  the  other,  their  bases  and  lesser  summits  are  smiling 
with  culture  and  verdant  pasturage,  interspersed  with  fair  and 
pleasant  tracts  of  woodland,  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  extent 
from  the  seaward.  In  the  remaining  third,  especially  about 
the  picturesque  nook  or  dell  of  Warrenpoint,  they  display  an 
almost  continuous  covering  of  the  richest  foliage,  stretching  far 
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up  the  swelling  hillsides  and  down  again  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  water.  Over  all  this  aspect  of  beauty,  however,  there  arise 
on  this  hand  also  the  bleak  and  naked  crests  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, as  if  sternly  and  haughtily  vindicating,  in  scorn  of  the 
aspiring  advance  of  wealth  and  civilisation,  the  originally  some- 
what savage  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Embosomed  thus,  the 
placid  surface  of  lough  spreads  in  wide  and  pleasant  reaches  for 
some  eight  or  nine  miles,  receiving  at  its  upper  extremity  the 
stream  of  the  Newry  river,  just  below  the  striking  and  ivied 
ruin  of  Narrowwater  castle ;  and,  at  the  other  extremity,  pour- 
ing the  accumulated  waters  through  a  somewhat  long  and  diffi- 
cult strait  out  into  the  Irish  Sea  beyond. 

Amidst  the  grand  beauty  of  the  scene  it  is  difficult  to  note 
objects  of  any  minuteness,  even  though  near  at  hand,  and,  in 
especial,  the  human  form,  from  its  blending  so  easily  with  the 
colours  of  the  s»il.  Two  figures  have,  however,  come  out  upon 
a  high-terraced  crag  of  Carlingford  mountain  itself  in  relief 
against  the  sky  ;  and,  as  they  are  at  no  great  distance  from 
where  we  would  place  the  reader,  they  may  bo  easily  recognised 
as  Edward  O'Donovan  and  the  Brigade  soldier,  Sergeant 
Mahony. 

_  The  day  is  waning,  and  the  declining  sun  is  already  shut  from 
sight  by  the  highlands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lough.  All 
below  is,  therefore,  in  considerable  shadow  and  robbed  of  the 
magical  tint  that  earlier  gave  a  kind  of  enchantment  to  the  view. 
This,  however,  is  no  matter  of  disappointment  to  the  present 
spectators,  whose  minds  are  evidently  engaged  far  otherwise 
than  in  noting  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  around  them.  They 
have,  indeed,  searched  with  their  eyes  the  watery  plain  of  the 
lough  below  to  its  utmost  extent  either  way,  and  into"  every 
little  bay  and  sinuosity  of  its  mountaiu  coasts.  But  it  has  been 
with  the  preoccupied  air  of  men  looking  for  a  special  and  par- 
ticular object  ;  and,  not  having  found  it  there, ;they  have  both 
hastily  withdrawn  their  eyes,  and  turned  them  to  range  the 
seaward  horizon  outside. 

There  the  sunbeams  still  are  glittering,  and  so  brightly  as  to 
dazzle  and  confound  the  vision,  save  in  small  segments  of  the 
watery  arc,  where  the  limits  of  sea  and  sky  are  here  and  there 
discernible.  In  of  these  a  small  object  is  visible,  and  gradually 
becoming  larger  and  more  distinct,  giving  the  assurance  even. to 
the  nautically  unskilled  minds  of  Edward  O'Donovan  and 
the  sergeant  that  she  was  approaching  the  land,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  steering  for  Carlingford  Lough.  A  pro- 
tracted period  of  suspense  and  eager  anxiety  had  to  be  gone 
through  ere  she  had  come  near  enough  to  allow  of  even  a  ran- 
dom estimate  of  her  size  and  character.  But  at  last  Edward 
O'Donovan  felt  himself  emboldened  to  pronounce,  with  some- 
thing like  confidence,  that  she  must  be  about  the  size  of  the  St. 
Patrick,  and  from  the  coarse  she  held,  coupled  with  his  calcula- 
tions from  the  last  tidings  from  Captain  Kelly,  he  had  as  little 
hesitation  in  declaring  her  that  vesself  itself. 

Rejoicing  much  in  the  discovery,  he  was  about  quitting  his 
lofty  perch  and  hastening  to  the  half  cave,  half  cabin-like 
domicile  where  was  set  up  their  city  of  refuge,  when  an  excla- 
mation from  Sergeant  Mahon  arrested  hia  steps  and  made  him 
turn  hastily  back  again. 

"  Oh  !  by  the  (powers  !"  ejaculated  the  gallant  sergeant,  in 
great  excitement,  "  see  here,  sir,  see  here  !  Just  there  where 
the  sun  was  a  moment  ago,  outside  the  furthest  point  of  the 
black  rocks,  there's  a  big  fellow,  bigger  than  the  St.  Patrick, 
has  cut  her  clean  off  from  the  entrance  of  the  lough  ;  and  Captain 
Kelly  will  have  to  run  away  again,  and  be  driven  off  the  coast  a 
long  time.    What  a  murder  he  didn't  see  her  in  time !" 

"  See  her,  my  good  friend  !  depend  on  it  Captain  Kelly  saw 
her  long  ago,  and  has  sailed  directly  for  her.  If  she  be  an 
enemy,  as  we  must  fear  she  is,  he  has  determined  to  attack  her. 
Would  to  heaven  that  we  were  aboard  of  her  to  share  in  the 
fight !" 

"  -^y?  sir,  I  wish  to  heaven  we  were.  I  own  I'm  no  use  at 
sea,  no  more  than  the  youngest  drum-boy,  in  the  way  of  doing 
sailor -work  ;  but  once  it  comes  to  fair  fighting,  then  I  know 
where  I  am,  and  can  show  the  best  of  them  a  trick  or  two  in 
that  way. 

"  See,  see,"  cried  O'Donovan  in  hia  turn,  directing  his  com- 


i  panion's  attention  to  the  vessels,  "there,  those  dark  black -look- 

I  ing  things  going  up  to  the  head  of  the  masts  of  each  and  out 
I  behind — those  must  be  their  colours.  I  wish  we  could  make 
i  them  out,  but  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance.  Ha  !  the  game's 
j  beginning." 

A  gun  from  the  in-shoro  vessel — one  apparently  of  the  same 
'  class  as  the  St.  Patrick,  but  certainly  larger,  and  in  all  likeli- 
;  hood  heavier  armed — occasioned  the  latter  exclamation  ;  and  its 
j  immediate  answer  from  the  privateer  cut  short  the  colloquy  of 
the  anxious  spectators,  and  riveted  them  in  the  most  excited 
and  painful  expectation.  Evidently  this  was  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  exchange  of  challenge  and  defiance  between  two 
vessels  meeting  for  hostile  purposes,  and  some  minutes  elapsed 
ere  the  real  fighting  began.  Then  both  vessels  as  they  came 
abreast  of  each  other  on  opposite  tacks  (the  St.  Patrick  well  to 
the  windward)  delivered  their  broadsides  ;  and,  when  the  dense 
smoke  began  to  clear,  it  was  seen  that  the  quick-working  St. 
Patrick  had  wore  round,  and  was  drawing  fast  up  on  the  other's 
quarter,  delivering  the  fire  of  her  port  broadside  according  as 
the  guns  bore.  Meantime  the  stranger,  clearly  a  heavy  sailer, 
had  not  been  able  to  shoot  far  enough  ahead  to  allow  of  her 
coming  round  without  running  the  risk  of  being  raked. 

Galled  by  this  second  fire — which  he  had  not  the  means  of 
answering,  his  starboard  guns  not  being  yet  reloaded  and  those 
on  the  port  side  being  useless  until  he  could  come  round — the 
captain  of  the  English  vessel  put  his  helm  sharp  down,  and 
Iiiifed  into  the  wind,  right  athwart  the  St.  Patrick's  fore-foot, 
determined  to  lay  her  aboard.  Evidently  Captain  Kelly  was 
not  to  be  deterred  by  his  superior  size  and,  doubtless,  greater 
number  of  men,  for  he  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  the  English- 
man, which  he  possibly  might  have  done  with  at  most  a  slight 
collision  had  he  hove  at  once  in  stays.  He  held  on  resolutely 
and  ran  the  stranger  right  aboard — both  vessels  becoming  nearly 
obscured  from  sight  as  he  did  so  by  the  cloud  of  smoke  from  a 
simultaneous  discharge  of  swivels  and  small  arms. 

The  cloud  became  less  dense  after  a  time,  though  still  main- 
tained by  quick  sharp  jets  of  smoke  from  many  directions, 
streaked  with  glancing  fire.  Yet,  though  partially  cleared,  it 
continued  much  to  impede  and  confuse  the  sight ;  added  to 
which  the  southerly  drift  of  the  vessels,  as  they  entangled  with 
each  other,  and,  so  far  as  their  course  was  concerned,  entirely  at 
the  will  of  the  wind,  brought  them  rapidly  towards  the  limits  of 
the  range  of  vision  from  Carlingford  mountain,  and  at  length 
entirely  hid  them  from  view  behind  the  swelling  land  embaying 
the  lough  to  the  southward  and  westward. 

The  reports  of  the  musketry  became  more  and  more  faint  of 
course,  but  still  were  audible  ;  and  their  long  continuance,  so 
indicative  of  an  obstinate  and  doubtful  conflict,  rendered  sus- 
pense so  intolerable  that  Edward  O'Donovan  and  Sergeant 
Mahony,  without  a  word  having  passed  betweeu  them,  but  by 
a  spontaneous  and  simultaneous  impulse,  darted  off  from  the 
high  natural  terrace  on  which  they  had  been  standing,  and 
hurried  away  in  the  direction  of  Greenore  and  Ballagan  points, 
to  endeavour  to  get  a  sight  of  the  contending  vessels. 

They  had,  luckily  for  themselves,  no  great  distance  to  tra- 
verse in  this  most  wild  and  rugged  region,  the  military  eye  of 
Sergeant  Mahony  selecting,  ere  they  had  been  half  an  hour  upon 
the  way,  a  high  rocky  eminence  which  added  very  considerably 
to  the  scope  of  vision  to  the  southward,  and  most  sufficiently 
so,  as  it  brought  the  combatants  into  clear  view  again. 

The  combat  had  ceased.  The  last  wreathing  of  the  smoke  had 
ascended  high  into  the  air  and  spread  into  a  kind  of  thin  misc 
that,  undisturbed  by  the  falling  breeze,  hung  like  a  shadowy 
pall  over  the  scene  of  the  late  encounter.  The  vessels  were 
separate,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  lying-to,  ap- 
parently, with  boats  passing  between  them.  Aboard  of  neither 
had  a  spar  come  down,  but  the  sails  were  a  good  deal  riddled, 
and  the  slack  and  untidy  look  aloft  betokened  that  the  gear  had 
suffered  also.  This  much  was  gathered  in  the  first  rapid  general 
glance  of  the  anxious  spectators  from  the  hills  ;  and  then  their 
eyes  were  riveted  on  the  mast-heads,  to  try  and  read  iu  the  flag 
there  set  an  indication  of  the  issue  of  the  fight. 

"Two  flags  on  one  and  one  flag  on  the  other,"  ejaculated  the 
puzzled  aeageant :  "  well,  that  means  something  of  course ;  but, 


as  we  are  not  a  bit  the  nearer  to  make  out  the  colour  of  the 
flags  and  why  they  are  put  Uyo  to  one  in  that  fashion,  we're 
just  as  wise  as  ever.  Tlie  two  fl^ga,  1  suppose,  mean  victory, 
sir  ?" 

"I  cannot  say,"  returned  O'Donovan ;  "I  a:n  ignorant, 
utterly  ignorant,  oi  sea  usages,  but  I  Jiope  it  is  as  you  say,  for 
the  two  flags  are  at  the  head  of  the  smaller  vessel ;  and  that,  I 
make  no  doubt,  is  the  Sc.  Patrick." 

"  One  flag  is — is — I  am  pretty  sure  it  is  white,  or  something 
like  it  aii  events,"  said  the  soldier,  who  had  been  keenly  and  la- 
boriously scanning  the  distant  flags  between  his  half-closed 
hands,  aud  by  every  other  little  device  usually  employed  in 
the  absence  of  a  glass  to  scan  a  distant  object.  "  Yes,  I  am 
certain  of  it !  One  flag  is  white — the  French  colour,  sir — the  flag 
of  France." 

"  Where— which— which  of  them  has  it  ?— speak,  man, 
spe.ik  "  cried  his  excited  superior,  whose  vision  failed  to  note 
what  the  more  practised  organs  of  Mahony  had  justenabled  him 
to  detect. 

"TAcre,  sir,  aboard  the  St.  Patrick,  the  smaller  vessel, 
sir.  1  am  sure  you  can  catch  its  colour  now  yourself  ;  there  it 
is  at  her  masthead,  just  right  under  a  darker  flag,  which  1  can't 
make  out,  but  I  think  it  is  either  red  or  black." 

"Under!  Why  should  it  be  iwider  Can  it  be— oh,  surely 
it  ca/ot  be,  aud  yet,  alas  !  it  may  be — that  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
priyateer's  being  taken  I  Good  heavens  avert  the  misfortune  ! 
It  wiii  be  ruin  to  Captain  .Kelly  and  to  all  of  us." 

"Depend  on  it,  sir,  that  if  she's  taken  Captain  Kelly's  not 
alive  to  know  it.  From  all  Pve  heard  of  him  he's  not  the  man 
to  strike  to  an  Englishman  so  long  as  he  has  any  life  left.  But 
it  mayn't  be  what  you  think.  There's  hope  still,  sir ;  and,  at 
any  ratt,  it's  always  time  enough  to  lose  heart.  Let's  watch 
them  a  bit  and  see  what  they're  going  to  do.  If  the  St.  Patrick 
be  taken  I  suppose  they'll  go  for  Dublin  Bay  that  the  English- 
man may  boast  of  his  prize  ;  but  if  it's  Captain  Kelly  that  has 
won  he'll  be  for  coming  in  here." 

"You  forget,  my  good  fellow,"  said  O'Donovan,  struggling 
hard  to  bear  up  agamst  the  crushing  feeling  of  despondency 
that  had  came  over  him  ;  "  you  forget  the  fort  at  the  entrance." 

' '  Pooh  !  a  phooty  little  work,  with  three  or  four  guns  not  safe 
to  be  flied  and  a  score  or  two  of  old  women  to  man  them,'^ 
cried  the  sergeant,  in  high  military  contempt  of  the  small  fort 
in  question — a  blockhouse,  of  inconsiderable  strength,  indeed, 
but  not  altogether  so  little  formidable  (especially  considering 
the  narrowness  and  other  difliculties  of  the  strait  to  be  coin^ 
mandea)  as  the  worthy  soldier  seemed  to  think.  ' '  Never  mind 
tliat,  sir  ;  Cuptain  Kelly  will  not  be  long  knocking  that  about 
their  ears  !  Cheer  up,  sir,  cheer  up  ;  there's  hope  still ;  cheer 
up,  and  let  us  watch  what  the  vessels  are  at." 

The  failure  of  the  breeze,  which  from  a  lively  air  enough^pre- 
vious  to  the  action  had  somewhat  rapidly  subsided  to  what 
scarcely  gave  steerage-way,  threatened  at  first  to  prolong  by 
much  the  suspense  of  the  painfully  anxious  watchers  from  the 
shore.  But  a  strong  flood-tide  was  coming  up  channel,  and 
when  the  two  vessels  had  trimmed  their  somewhat  ragged  can- 
vass on  a  wind,  the  tide  took  them  under  lee,  and  swept  them 
up  to  windward  with  a  power  more  than  compensating  for  other 
deficiencies  in  the  means  of  impulse  towards  their  now  evident 
goal — the  entrance  of  the  lough. 

Still  the  night  was  closing  round  ere  they  made  their  last 
reach  in  from  sea,  and  approached  the  bar,  where  the  tide, 
being  still  on  the  flow,  and  therefore  continuing  to  favour 
them,  insured  a  safe  passage  over.  The  wind,  however,  scanted 
here,  being  hauled  by  the  high  land  on  the  northern  shore  ;  and 
an  old  fisherman,  with  whom  Edward  O'Donovan  and  his  com- 
panion chanced  to  fall  in,  gave  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that 
It  was  not  likely  the  vessels  could  make  much  higher  than  the 
anchorage  vS  Green  Island  for  the  night. 

"  It's  wUhin  reach  of  the  guns,  no  doubt,  sir,  from  the  block- 
house," said  he,  in  answer  to  further  questioning  ;  "  they've  got 
three  or  four  long  guns  there  lately,  ail  on  account  of  a  French 
squadron  that's  expected  off  the  coast.  But  it's  a  long  shot,  sir  ; 
aud,  besides,  I'm  most  certain  the  Government  vessel  has  taken 


the  privateer  ;  for  sure  no  privateer  would  come  in  here,  to  be 
caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap." 

This  was  all  that  could  be  gathered  from  the  old  man,  who 
displayed  equal  caution  to  his  questioners  in  not  allowing  his 
own  feelings  in  the  matter  to  be  visible,  and  who  slunk  away  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  professing  to  be  busy  preparing  to  go  out 
that  night  in  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  calling.  Edward 
O'Donovan  wa3  not,  however,  inclined  to  part  him  so  easily, 
having  at  once  conceived,  on  hearing  the  pretext  urged  by  the 
fisherman,  the  bold,  and  indeed  overbold,  idea  of  going  out 
with  him  in  his  boat ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  would  enable  him  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  character  of  the  vessels  below  and  the 
result  of  their  battle. 

But  how  was  his  absence  to  be  reconciled  to  his  young  wife  ? 
How  were  the  cruel  alarms  that,  under  the  circumstances,  must 
inevitably  be  filling  her  mind,  to  be  quieted  ?  ^d  was  he  jus- 
tified to  expose  her  to  this  suffering  for  the  gratincation  of  what, 
after  all,  was  but  an  over-anxious  curiosity,  which  must  be  set 
at  rest  in  a  safer  manner  early  next  day ;  and  which,  if  he 
yielded  to  it  now,  would  certainly  expose  him  to  great  risk, 
without  any  adequate  object  1 

(to  be  continued.) 


OUR  LADY'S  ROSES. 

BY  GERTEtTDK  C.  KNOX, 

Far  off  in  the  Syrian  land, 

Where  the  beautiful  roses  grow, 

Is  a  rare  and  wonderful  flower, 
Called  the  "  liose  of  Jericho." 

And  they  say  it  sprung  up  in  the  desert. 
Where  the  Blessed  Virgin  trod, 

Wheu  seeking  throughout  this  world 
A  hiding-place  for  God. 

The  earth  felt  the  gentle  pressure 

Of  Mary's  tender  feet, 
And  all  around  where  they  rested 

Sprung  roses  lovely  and  sweet. 

Thus,  Mary,  wherever  thou  boldest 
Thy  sway  over  hearts  belov/, 

Spring  roses  rarer  and  lovelier 
Than  those  e'en  of  Jericho. 


THE  LIA  FAIL." 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FAMOUS  IRISH  "STONE  OF 
DESTINY." 

By  T.  O'Neill  Ru.ssell.  . 

The  tradition  of  the  "  Lia  Fail"  is  that  it  was  carried  over 
from  Tara  to  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  to 
crown  one  of  the  Irish  chiefs  who  had  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Argyleshire.  O'Reilly  says  in  his  Irish  Dictionary  that  it 
was  brought  to  Scotland  in  the  time  of  Murtogh  MacEarc,  King 
of  Ireland  ;  but  both  O'Donovan  and  Petrie  say  that  there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  authority  in  the  Irish  annals  to  warrant  such  an 
assertion,  and  they  do  not  know  where  O'Railly  got  his  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  The  only  other  authority  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  "  Lia  Fail"  from  Tara  is  Hector  Boetius,  a 
Scotchman,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  simply 
makes  mention  of  the  "  Lia  Fail"  having  been  taken  to  Soot- 
land,  without  giving  his  authority,  and  both  Irish  and  Scotch 
antiquarians  regard  him  as  anything  but  correct  on  historic  sub- 
jects. It  is  certain  that,  so  far  as  the  Irish  annals  have  been 
examined,  no  mention  of  the  taking  of  this  stone  to  Scotland  is 
made  ;  but  there  are  positive  statements  in  them  of  the  highest 
authority  that  the  "Lia  Fail"  was  never  taken  out  of  Ireland, 
and  that  it  is  still  at  Tara. 

There  is  a  stone  still  on  Tara  Hill  of  very  peculiar  shape 
and  appearance.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  in  length  and  about 
three  in  diameter.    It  was  evidently  shaped  by  human  hands, 
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and  would  easily  pass  for  one  of  the  stone  gate  posts  so  com- 
mon in  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland.  It  had  beeu  lying  on  the 
ground  as  long  as  anyone  in  the  neighbourhood  could  remem- 
ber, but  about  fifty  years  ago  it  was  put  up  as  a  memorial 
stone  to  mark  the  place  where  the  insurgents  who  fell  in  the 
skirmish  of  Tara  in  1798  were  buried.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  this  stone  is  the  real  "Lia  fail,"  and 
that  the  one  in  Westminster,  on  which  every  kinq  and  queen  of 
England,  from  the  successor  of  Edward  the  First  to  Victoria, 
have  been  crowned,  is  nothing  but  a  sham.  That  this  stone 
was  regarded  with  extreme  reverence  by  the  pagan  Irish  ia  cer- 
tain. The  accounts  given  about  it  in  the  ancient  annals  are 
very  curious.  It  was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural 
qualities,  and  to  have  the  power  of  "  roaring"  under  the  feet  of 
tiie  rightful  sovereign  as  he  stood  upon  it  when  being  in- 
augurated. Doctor  Petrie  and  John  O'Donovan,  the  two 
greatest  archajulogists  that  Irelan<l,  or  perhaps  any  other 
country,  ever  pmduced,  disbelieved  totally  in  the  legend  of  the 
"  Lia  i^'aii"  hanug  beeu  taken  to  Scotland  ;  Mr.  P.  Joyce, 
author  of  "Irish  Names  of  Places,"  and  brother  to  the  well- 
known  author  of  "Deirdre,"  ia  also  of  opinion  that  the  ''Stone 
of  Destiny" — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  "Lia  Fail" — is  still  or 
the  Hill  of  Tara.  There  is  certainly  the  strongest  proof  that 
such  is  the  case,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Book  of  Glen- 
dalougli,  already  referred  to,  that  at  the  time  of  its  compilation, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  stone  was  then  at  Tara  ;  and  if  it 
was  there  then  it  must  be  there  yet,  for,  according  to  the 
generally  received  accounts  of  Scottish  writers,  it  was  brought 
to  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century.  The  oldest  mention  about  the 
"  Lia  Fail"  having  been  removed  from  Ireland  is  given  in  the 
Chronicon  Bhythmicum,  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
whoever  composed  this  work — and  it  was  Hector  Boetiua  pro- 
bably— could  have  no  certain  authority  other  than  the  Irish 
annals,  seeing  that  there  are,  strictly  speaking,  no  Scotch  annals 
of  Celtic  Scotland  ;  that  there  are  not  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Skene,  author  of  the  latest  and  best  historical  work  of  the  kind, 
"  Celtic  Scotland,"  is  obliged  to  elucidate  the  history  of  that 
country  almost  entirely  from  our  Irish  manuscripts.  Dr.  Petrie 
in  his  admirable  work,  the  "  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill,"  says,  "  It 
ia  highly  improbable  that  to  gratify  the  desire  of  a  colony  the 
Irish  would  have  parted  with  a  monument  so  eminent  for  its 
antiquity,  and  considered  so  essential  for  the  legitimate  sue 
cession  of  their  kiiigs." 

Until  some  evidence  about  the  removal  of  the  "  Lia  Fail"  is 
found  in  Irish  manuscripts,  the  story  o£  its  having  been  taken 
to  Scotland,  and  afterwards  to  England,  must  be  set  down  as  a 
fable,  seeing  that  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  of  our  moat 
reliable  manuscripts  and  to  two  of  our  most  reliable  chroniclers, 
namely  Eochy  O'Flyn  and  Cuan  O'Lochan,  both  of  whom  say 
positively  that  the  "  Lia  Fail"  was  in  Tara  at  the  time  they 
^rote— namely,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  c.ntury. 

The  "  Lia  Fail,"  strange  to  say,  is  most  generally  known  in 
London  by  the  name  of  "Jacob's  stone."  This  name  must 
have  originated  in  some  legend  in  Scotland  about  its  being  the 
stone  on  which  Jacob  slept  when  he  dreamed  his  dream.  But 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  Iri.ih  annals  for  such 
a  belief,  for  they  say  that  it  was  brought  to  Ireland  from  Ger- 
many by  the  Tiiatha  de  Danann  colony,  who  occupied  Ireland  be- 
fore the  Milesians.  The  origin  of  its  supposed  sanctity  is  un- 
known. All  we  know  is  that  it  was  in  Tara  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  probably  for  a  thousand  years  before  our  era, 
and  that  it  was  supposed  to  possess  supernatural  powers  by 
which  it  would  "  roar,"  or  make  some  strange  noise,  under  the 
feet  of  the  legitimate  king  on  his  inauguration,  and  be  silent 
under  a  usurper  or  one  not  the  real  choice  of  the  people.  The 
stone  in  Westminster  is  placed  beneath  the  coronation  chair, 
and  has  been  there  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  who  did 
certainly  bring  it  from  Scotland.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  stone 
at  Tara,  and  is  nothing  but  a  piece  of  granite,  apparently  v/ith- 
out  any  trace  of  having  teen  shaped  by  human  agency  into  its 
present  form. 

It  is  very  curious  that  so  practical  a  people  as  the  English 
should  up  to  the  present  continue  to  attach  a  certain  import- 


ance to  such  a  curious  relic.  That  they  do  i:.  proved  by  the 
fact  of  the  "  Lia  Fail,"  or  wliat  is  popularly  behoved  to  be  such, 
being  still  regarded  with  a  certain  amount  of  auperfatiuous 
reverence.  It  ia  a  still  more  curious  fact  tl»at  luo  "  L;a  bail 
seems  actually  to  have  brought  luck  to  the  nations  pobsessmg 
it— that  is,  if  wo  suppose  the  stone  m  Westminster  to  be  tho 
real  one,  and  if  we  accept  as  true  i!ie  Scotch  legend  aoout  it. 
Shortly  after  Ireland  lost  it,  the  political  power  of  that  country 
duuiniahod,  and  the  central  authority  of  tho  ard  rhjh,  t^^iei 
king,  bL-gan  to  fad,  until  anarchy  and  internal  uuseuaion  made 
the  partial  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  D.uies  comparatively 
eaay,  and  made  the  Normans  obtain  a  permanent  footing  on  it 
ai  little  cost  of  money  or  men.  Siiortly  alter  Scjtiand  lest  it, 
iuternal  dissension-i  left  the  country  an  ea^y  prey  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  paved  the  way  to  tne  complete  rum  ot  Scotland 
politically,  and  her  liaal  absorption  by  England.  Shortly  after 
Eu'dand  obtained  possession  of  tiie  so-called  '  Lia  iJ  ail,  her 
political  power  began  to  increase,  and  in  a  few  centuries  she 
became  the  leading  nation  of  the  world.  These  are  very  coi-ioua 
facts,  and  worthy  of  passing  notice.  They  are,  we  suppose, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  coincidences,  but  they  are,  neverthe- 
less, very  curious  ones.  How  the  possession  of  a  lump  ot 
granite,  not  worth  two  pence  intrinsically,  could  cause  one 
nation  to  flourish,  and  its  loss  cause  others  to  decay,  la  some- 
thinf^  not  "dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy."  But  the  general 
truthfulness  of  our  Irish  annals  dissipates  lu  a  great  measure 
the  idea  that  there  could  have  been,  or  that  there  is,  any  virtue 
in  the  Lia  Fail ;  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  all  but  certain  that 
it  never  was  removed  from  Ireland,  aud  that  it  is  aciU  on  the 

hill  of  Tara.  ,       .    ,  ■     t  •  -u 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  of  which  irishmen 
should  feel  proud,  it  is  the  uniform  truthfulness  and  honesty^ of 
their  old  chroniclera  and  liistorians.     It  may  be  said  that 
there  are  many  things  they  say  about  imraclaa  performed  by 
saints  that  are  hard  to  believe.    There  may  be  ;  but  here  we 
touch  on  ground  outfide  of  general  history.     If  tne  nuraciea 
never  did  occur,  and  allowing  for  argument's  saKe  that  laey  did 
not,  it  is  certain  that  the  compilers  of  ihe  aimals  believed  tney 
did.    Men's  religious  beliefs  must  be  disassociated  from  ordi- 
nary things  ;  besides,  the  age  when  the  writers  of  Irish  history 
lived  was,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  a  believing  age.  Lenan 
and  other  infidels  disbelieve  in  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  yet  they 
put  full  confidence  in  the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists  when 
they  speak  of  ordinary  historical  events  ;  aad  if  a  sceptic  chooses 
to  disbelieve  in  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed  by 
Irish  saints,  he  cannot  therefore  logically  discredit  ihe  testimony 
of  the  annalist  when  he  speaks  of  ordinary  events,  and,  above 
all,  when  many  of  them  can  be  verified  by  collateral  or  other 
proofs.    Our  historians,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  say 
that  the  full  evening  tide  floated  the  Daniih  vessels,  and  thereby 
saved  the  remnant  of  the  Danish  army  that  had  not  fled  to 
Dublin  from  complete  destruction.      Professor  Haughtou  of 
Dabiiu  made  a  most  diincult  and  laborious  calculation  as  to  the 
hour  at  which  it  was  high  tide  iu  Dublin  B;-.y  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1018,  and  found  that  the  tide  was  full  at  about  six  o  clock 
in  the  evening,  the  very  time  when,  according  to  the  annals,  it 
would  have  served  to  carry  away  the  Danish  fleet  !  Modem 
Irishmen  have  been  as  faithful  to  truth  in  translating  our  old 
annals  as  their  authors  were  in  compiling  them.    If  O'Donovan 
or  O'Curry  had  been  charlatans,  they  might  have  created  such 
a  furore  as  MacPhersou  did  when  he  attempted  hia  so-called 
translation  of  Ossiaa.    They  had  hardly  any  check  on  them, 
and  were    as    much    searchers  in  the   unknown  as  bchlie- 
manu  was  when  digging  among  the  ruins  of  Myoenaj  and 
Troy.     They  might  have  made  a  loose  sort  of  translations, 
and  a  long  time^  would  have  to  elapse  before  they  could 
be   found  out.     By   a  little  straining  of  the  meaninga  of 
words,  ajid  a  little  embellishing,  they  might  have  added,  for  a 
time,  to  thfcir  own  and  their  country's  renown.    But  so  sternly, 
3o  scrupulously  true  were  those  two  wonderful  men,  that  they 
would  pore  over  a  word  for  a  week  if  necessary  before  giving  it 
a  meaning  of  the  correctness  of  which  they  had  any  doubt. 
Their  truthfulness  and  ability  have  not  only  stood  the  test  of 
time,  but  have  grown  all  the  more  marked  and  vivid  as  time 
I  rolls  by,  because  the  researches  of  modern  Celtic  scholars,  in- 
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ferior  though  they  may  be  to  the  two  great  masters  that  are 
passed  away,  have  contirined  their  truthfulness  and  their  learn- 
ing. 

There  have  been  many  gold  ornaments  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tara,  some  of  which  are  now  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
Dublin.  The  celebrated  Tara  bruoch,  the  most  chaste  and  ex- 
quisite piece  of  gold  filagree  work  known  at  present  in  the 
■world,  was  found  near  Tara.  It  is  greatly  damaged  ;  its  pre- 
cious stones  are  gone,  and  only  half  of  the  L;old  ornamentation 
ramains  ;  but,  imperfect  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
equal  to  it  in  workmanship  in  any  museum  in  Europe.  Two 
massive  gold  waist-belts,  weighing  upwards  of  twenty  ounces 
each,  were  also  found  at  Tara,  and  are  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Many  other  ornaments  in  gold 
and  silver  have  been  found  at  Tara,  but  unfortunately  they 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ipany  relics  of 
the  same  kind  found  all  over  the  island,  and  have  been  melted 
down  and  sold  as  bullion. 

To  the  Christian  as  well  as  to  the  archfBologist  Tara  should 
be  a  place  of  supreme  interest.  There  it  was  that  were  first 
preached  in  Ireland  the  "glad  tidings  of  salvation"  by  Ire- 
land's great  saint  in  Ireland's  language.  There  it  was'that  that 
wondrous  prayer — the  most  wonderful,  perhaps,  ever  uttered 
by  mortal  man — was  otfered  up  when  danger  seemingly  supreme 
threatened  not  only  the  establishment  of  a  purer  faith,  but  the 
very  existence  of  its  preacher.  There  it  was  that  a  defenceless 
man,  after  having  unintentionally  violated  the  law,  was  met 
face  to  face  by  a  king  whose  very  nod  might  mean  death,  but 
whose  heart,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  was  moved  by  eloquence 
or  touched  by  compassion.  If  there  were  no  monuments  of  the 
past  at  Tara,  if  its  political  history  were  only  a  blank,  the  fact 
of  its  being  the  place  where  Patrick's  prayer  was  uttered  should 
sauictify  it  as  long  as  men  are  moved  by  sublimity  and  truth. 


THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 


THE  BRIDEGROOM  DEATH. 


BY  PiTRIOK  O  SULLIVAN. 


Peace  blessed  our  home,  and  happiness  unbounded. 
And  love,  with  all  that  iu  its  train  attends  ; 

Abundance  caec-red,  and  bopofulness  surrounded, 
And  welcome  faues  of  familiar  friendy. 

But  while  arose  sweet  sounds  of  joy  and  laughter, 
One  whom  we  gladly  would  have  died  to  save 

Stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  Hereafter, 
Trod  with  unheeding  footsteps  on  the  grave, 

God's  angel  messencer  unseen  bad  entered, 

Touched  the  fair  forehead  with  caressing  hand. 

And  she  in  whom  our  precious  love  was  centred 
Beheld  him  beckon  to  the  Silent  Land  ! 

Nor  mourned  she  at  the  angel's  visitation — 

While  wc  with  sudden  awe  and  grief  were  dumb — 

But  crosaed  her  hands  with  gentlu  resignation, 
And  murmured,  "Blessed  Lord,  I  come  !" 

Serenely  stilled,  in  marble  calm  and  whiteness, 
Rests  sweetly  now  in  yonder  darkened  room 

That  gracious  form,  which  moved,  diffusing  brightness, 
Animate  and  radiant  with  breath  and  bloom. 

And  he,  all  dazed  with  agony  unspnken, 

Like  one  who  hath  of  some  vague  horror  dreamed — 
His  hand  hath  placed  there  the  encircling  token, 

Which  scarce  a  twelvemonth  on  her  finger  gleamed. 

O'er  that  sad  couch  we  bend,  with  tear-wet  lashes,  • 
And  inward  prayer,  and  reverential  awe, 

To  look  onr  last  upon  the  sacred  ashes 
Of  her  who  loved  the  Master  and  His  law. 

Teach  us  to  live,  O  sweet  and  sainted  dreamer  ! 

With  God  and  man  in  favour  and  in  grace, 
And  win,  like  thee,  from  our  Divine  Redeemer, 

The  joy  ineffable  of  His  glad  embrace. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock. 


(continued  from  our  last.) 
Tone  and  his  young  wife,  after  their  imprudent  rnarriage, 
were  quickly  reconciled  to  the  family  of  the  latter.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  as  a  noteworthy  thing  that  Reynolds,  the 
betrayer  of  the  United  Irishmen,  married  a  sister  of  the  wife  of 
Tone,  the  virtual  founder  of  the  society  !  Life  affords  strange 
contrasts  indited  ;  and  the  two  sisters  were  made  to  feci  that  it 
does  within  little  more  than  a  dozen  of  years. 

Witherington  was  the  name  of  the  family  from  whom  Tone 
had  chosen  hia  bride  ;  and  the  Witheringtons,  it  would  seem, 
were  not  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  ihe  future  organiser 
and  patriot  could  pull  along  comfortably.  In  a  short  time  they 
contrived  to  quarrel  with  him  ;  whereupon  he  l^ok  his  girl-wife 
away  from  them,  and  brought  her  down  to  the  paternal  farm- 
house in  Kildare.  Here  both  received  the  kindest  possible 
welcome  from  Tone's  parents  and  thei  other  members  of  their 
family  ;  the  only  drawback  of  any  sort  being  the  very  trouble- 
some consideration  of  what  Theobald's  career  was  to  be.  Even- 
tually it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to  the  bar.  The  legal 
profession  was  one  for  which  he  had  small  liking  ;  but  the  ne- 
cessity for  doing  something  was  so  clear  that  he  consented  to 
turn  lawyer  if  p<jasible.  He  went  to  London,  and  entered  his 
name  as  a  student  at  the  Temple  ;  but  he  did  not  trouble  him- 
self much  about  learning  English  law,  and  the  more  he  saw  of 
it  the  less  he  liked  it.  He  almost  contrived  to  maintain  himself 
by  writing  reviews  of  books  and  the  like  for  London  magazines  ; 
and,  am<nig  other  literary  elforts,  he  drew  up  a  plan  for  the 
military  culonisation  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  which 
he  for.vrirdud  to  the  English  Prime  Minister,  Pitt,  from  whom 
he  never  got  so  much  as  a  bare  acknowledgment  of  receipt. 

In  spite  of  his  writings  he  found  it  no  easy  matter  at  times 
to  make  ends  meet  in  London  ;  and  at  a  period  when  his 
financial  embarrassment  was  extreme  he  got  a  letter  from  his 
father  declaring  himself  ruined.  This  drove  Theobald  to  des- 
peration. He  saw  in  imagination  his  wife  and  little  child  sunk 
m  poverty  and  misery  ;  and  he  resolved  on  enlisting  iu  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  a  private  soldier,  in  the 
hope  that  when  he  was  well  out  of  the  way  his  wife's  friends 
would  take  compassion  on  her  and  treat  her  and  her  child  fairly. 
Luckily  he  failed  in  his  project,  the  recruiting  season  being  at 
an  end  for  the  year. 

Having  spent  two  years  at  the  Londen  Temple,  he  returned 
to  Ireland.  His  wife's  grandfather  furnished  £500  out  of  her 
fortune.  Of  this  sum  Tone  invested  £100  in  l&w  books,  and 
set  in  earnest  about  legal  study.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1789,  and  went  the  Leinster  circuit,  nearly  clearing  his  ex- 
penses the  first  circuit.  But  his  distaste  for  a  lawyer's  life  only 
deepened  the  more  he  got  an  insight  into  its  nature. 

Meantime  his  uncle,  the  retired  lieutenant,  to  whom  we  be- 
fore adverted,  had  plunged  Theobald's  father's  affairs  in  Chan- 
cery. The  result  was  ruin  to  the  old  man.  Theobald  made 
some  desperate  efforts  to  stave  off  the  looming  collapse,  but 
only  with  the  result  of  losing  nearly  all  his  (.wn  money.  In 
this  strait  he  took  to  his  pen  again,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  the  recently  established  Whig  Club.  Tiiia  produc- 
tion brought  him  some  notoriety,  a  promise  of  patronage  from 
the  members  of  the  Whig  Club,  and  a  retainer  in  an  election 
petition  which  procured  him  eighty  guineas.  But,  though  he 
had  written  in  defence  of  a  Whig  Club,  as  he  is  careful  to  note 
in  his  memoirs,  he  did  so  only  because  he  considered  their 
principles  were  such  as  he  could  conscientiou»ly  support,  as  far 
as  tli.ey  vxiit.  His  own  principles  went  far  beyond.  In  a  little 
while  they  had  developed  so  much  that  any  union  between  him 
and  the  Vv'higs  could  liave  been  no  more  than  the  merest  tem- 
porai-y  compromise.  A  couple  of  sentences  from  his  memoirs 
will  place  the  matter  in  the  clearest  light : — 

"A  closer  examination  into  the  situation  of  my  native  country 
had  very  considerably  ext.ended  my  views.  I  made  speedily 
what  was  to  me  a  great  discovery,  though  I  might  have  found  it 
in  Swift  and  Molyneux— that  the  influence  of  England  was  the 


radical  vice  of  our  government  ;  and  consequently  that  Ireland 
would  never  be  either  free,  prosperous,  or  happy  until  she  was 
independent,  and  that  independence  was  unattainable  whilst 
the  connexion  with  England  existed." 

Once  arrived  at  these  serious  conclusions  a  change  comes  over 
the  hitherto  volatile  character  of  the  man.  There  is  no  longer 
wavering  or  uncertainty  as  to  his  course  ;  th«  hour  has  struck 
for  him ;  his  choice  is  made,  his  side  taken  ;  he  has  at  length  the 
privilege  of  hoUliug  strong  convictions,  and  hold  them  ho  will 
to  the  end,  with  a  tenacity  that  yearly  grows  stronger  and  lirmer, 
let  t!he  fates  frown  as  they  may,  let  the  portents  threaten  as 
they  may,  let  the  future  bring  forth  what  monsters  of  terror, 
darkness,  and  doom  she'may. 

When  we  look  on  a  man  of  strong  convictions  ready  to  cling 
to  them  through  every  peril,  ready  to  embrace  tortures  with 
them  rather  than  renounce  them  for  a  moment,  ready  to  dare  all 
and  do  all  thtt  may  become  a  man  in  their  behalf,  ready  for  them 
to  make  sacrifices  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  weak  natures 
shudder  and  shrink,  we  are  conscious  that  there  is  something  of 
heroic  proportions,  of  elemental  grandeur,  of  colossal  magni- 
ficence, of  actual  sublimity  in  the  spectacle,  even  when  we 
believe  the  convictions  ^o  be  mistaken  ones.  We  are  apt,  too, 
to  associate  such  burning  purpose,  such  lofty  self-abnegation, 
such  unshakable  resolution,  and  such  invincible  courage  with 
stern  and  rugged  characters,  all  strength  and  no  softness,  'with- 
out the  common  social  virtues  or  the  ordinary  human  tendernesses 
— men  much  wrapt  up  in  themselves,  averse  from  their  kind 
except  as  tools  or  instruments,  delighting  not  in  woman's  smile 
or  child's  prattle — men  who  have  scarcely  ever  felt  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  son's,  brother's,  husband's,  or  father's  heart,  To  such 
semi-me>nsters,  such  Wallensteins,  Ireland  has  rarely  given  birth. 
Whether  Tone  was  such  a  one  may  easily  be  judged  from  the 
following  passage  of  his  memoirs,  which  has  reference  to  a 
period  of  time  about  a  year  after  his  unalterable  convictions  had 
been  framed  : —  , 

"My  wife's  health  continuing  still  delicate,  she  was  ordered 
to  bathe  in  the  salt  water.  I  hired,  in  consequence,  a  little  box 
of  a  house  on  the  seaside  at  Irishtown,  where  v^e  spent  the 
Summer  of  1790.  Russell  and  I  were  inseparable,  and  as  our 
discussions  were  mostly  political,  and  our  sentiments  agreed 
exactly,  we  extended  our  views,  and  fortified  each  other  in  the 
opinions  to  the  propagation  and  establishment  of  which  we 
have  ever  since  been  devoted.  I  recal  with  transport  the  happy 
days  we  .spent  together  during  that  period  ;  the  delicious  din- 
ners, in  the  preparation  of  which  my  wife,  Russell,  and  myself 
were  all  engaged  ;  the  afternoon  walks  ;  the  discussions  we  had 
3,3  we  lay  stretched  upon  the  grass.  It  was  delightful.  Some- 
times Russell's  venerable  father,  a  veteran  of  near  seventy, 
with  the  courage  of  a  hero,  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher,  and 
the  piety  of  a  saint,  used  to  visit  our  little  mansion  ;  and  that 
day  was  a,  fete.  My  wife  doated  on  the  old  man,  and  he  loved 
her  like  one  of  his  children.  I  will  not  attempt,  because  I  am 
unable,  to  express  the  veneration  and  regard  I  had  for  him  ; 
and  I  am  sure  that  next  to  his  own  sons,  and  scarcely  below 
them,  he  loved  and  esteemed  me.  Russell's  brother  John,  too, 
used  to  visit  us— a  man  of  a  most  warm  and  affectionate  heart, 
and  iccontestably  of  the  most  companionable  talents  I 
ever  met.  Hia  humour,  which  was  pure  and  natural, 
flowed  in  an  inexhaustible  stream.  He  had  not  the  strength 
of  character  of  my  friend  Tom,  but  for  the  charms  of  con- 
versation he  excelled  him  and  all  the  world.  Sometimes 
too  my  brother  William  used  to  join  us  for  a  week 
from  the  county  Kildare,  where  he  resided  with  my  brother 
Matthew,  who  had  lately  commenced  a  cotton  manufactory  at 
Prosperous  in  that  county.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  con- 
vivial talents  he  possessed.  lu  short,  when  the  two  Russells, 
my  brother,  and  I  were  assembled,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  happier  society.  I  know  not  whether  our  wit  was  perfectly 
classical  or  not,  nor  does  it  signify.  If  it  was  not  sterling,  at 
least  it  passed  current  amongst  ourselves.  If  I  may  judge"  we 
were  none  of  us  destitute  of  the  humour  indigenous  in  the  soil 
of  Ireland — for  three  of  us  I  can  answer  they  possessed  it  in  an 
eminent  degree  ;  add  to  this,  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  who 
was  not  a  poet,  or  at  least  a  maker  of  verses  ;  so  that  every  day 


produced  a  ballad  or  some  poetical  squib  which  amused  ua  after 
iliuner;  and  as  our  conversation  turned  on  no  ribaldry  or  in- 
decency, my  wife  and  sister  never  loft  the  table.  These  were 
delicious  days.  The  ricli  and  great,  who  sit  down  every  day 
to  the  monotony  of  a  splendid  entertainment,  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  happiness  of  our  frugal  meal,  nor  of  the  iutinite  pleasure 
we  found  in  taking  each  his  part  in  the  preparation  atid  attend- 
ance. My  wife  was  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  all.  I  scarcely 
know  which  of  us  loved  her  best  ;  her  courteous  manners,  her 
goodness  of  heart,  her  incomparable  humour,  her  never-failing 
cheerfulness,  her  affection  for  me  and  for  our  children,  rendered 
her  the  object  of  our  common  admiration  and  delight.  She 
loved  Russell  as  well  as  I  did.  In  short,  a  more  interesting 
society,  of  individuals,  connected  by  purer  motives,  and  animated 
by  a  more  ardent^  attachment  and  friendship  for  each  other, 
cannot  be  imagined." 

Be  it  noted  here  that  this  reminiscence  was  penned  some  six 
years  after  the  scenes  it  describes,  and  while  the  writer,  who 
modestly  keeps  himself  in  the  background  of  his  charming 
picture,  was  working  with  a  fiery  and  consuming  zeal  for 
the  destruction  of  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  But  the  path  on  which  he  had  entered  in  1790  com- 
pelled him  to  turn  his  back  on  home  scenes  and  home  circles  so 
happy  and  so  attractive.  They  were  no  longer  for  him,  unless 
he  were  willing  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  pressed  forward  without 
faltering  ;  aud  it  so  fell  out  that  he  was  able  soon  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  down-trodden  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

How  matters  might  have  gone  with  Tone  had  he  not  been 
brought  into  active  connexisn  with  the  struggling  Catholic  body 
it  is  idle  now  to  speculate.  The  victims  of  the  infamous  penal 
laws  were  naturally  anxious  to  be  rid  of  them,  and  for  more 
than  a  scoi-e  of  years  had  appointed  a  kind  of  representative 
council  i.u  Du'olin,  called  the  "Catholic  Committee,"  to  watch 
over  their  interests.  Truth  to  tell,  the  committee  displayed 
anything  but  spirit  during  its  first  score  of  years — a  matter  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  demoralising  and  debasing 
effects  of  that  blighting  penal  code  are  taken  into  account.  Tone's 
generalisation  of  that  code  is  nearly  as  well  worth  remembering 
as  Burke's  more  famous  one.  He  calls  it  "  That  execrable  and 
itifamouscode,  framed  with  the  heart  and  the  malice  of  demons,  to 
plunder,  aud  degrade,  and  brutalise  the  Catholics."  But  with 
the  advent  of  the  French  Revolution  a  new  breath  entered  the 
breasts  of  the  Catholics — a  stronger  pulsation  for  liberty  stirred 
them  than  any  which  had  gone  before.  Under  the  guiding 
influence  of  sturdy  John  Keogh  of  Mount  Jerome,  O'Connell's 
precursor  as  a  Catholic  leader,  the  vast  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee decided  on  petitioning  Parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws.  The  aristocratic  members  of  the  committee  wholly 
dissented  from  this  course  ;  they  seceded  from  the  committee, 
probably  flinging  against  the  majority  the  charge  of  raising  dis- 
sension ;  and  they  actually  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  that  they  did  not  wish  "  to  embarass  the  Government"  by 
advancing'their  claims  tojEmancipatiou  !  History  has  a  wonder- 
ful knack  of  repeating  itself  with  strange  exactitude  in  some 
matters.    Tone's  comment  on  this  proceecling  is  :]       '  .,/| 

"It  is  difficult  to  conceive  such  a  degree  of  political  degrada- 
tion ;  but  what  will  not  the  tyranny  of  an  execrable  system  pro- 
duce in  time  ?  Sixty-eight  gentlemen,  individually  of  high 
spirit,  were  found,  who  publicly  and  in  a  bodj'  deserted  their 
party  and  their  own  just  claims,  and  even  sanctioned  this  piti- 
ful desertion  by  the  authority  of  their  signatures  !  Such  an 
effect  had  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws  on  the  minds  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  proud  a  race  as  any  in  all  Europe." 

The  first  efforts  made  by  the  Catholic  majority  were  miserable 
failures.  When  their  petition  came  to  be  drawn  up  they  strove 
to  please  everybody,  and  accordingly  satisfied  none,  nor  could 
they  get  even  a  single  member  of  Parliament  to  lay  their  very 
humble  document  before  the  legislature.  This  was  in  1790.  Not 
disheartened,  they  went  to  work  more  systematically,  and,  to 
add,  as  they  believed,  greater  weight  to  their  proceedings,  they 
engaged  the  son  of  the  great  Edmund  Burke  as  their  agent. 
Still  they  made  no  progress.  Their  second  petition  met  the 
fate  of  the  first  ;  and  a  third  was  contemptuously  rejected. 

Tone,    in    the   meanwhile,    had   been   thinking  out  for 
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himself  the  best  course  to  push  forward  the  objects  he 
had  in  view,  which  we  here  state  in  his  own  words : 
"  To  sub\'ert  the  tyranny  of  our  execrable  government  ; 
to  break  the  connexion  with  England,  the  never-failing  source 
of  our  political  evils ;  and  to  assert  the  independence  of  my 
country— these  were  nij'  objects."  He  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusions following — that  the  Irish  aristocracy  and  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  having  a  monopoly  of  the  power 
and  patronage  of  the  country,  were  virtually  so  well  bribed  to 
the  maintenance  of  things  as  they  were  that  he  despaired  of  ; 
awaking  national  sentiment  in  them  ;  that  the  Catholics  could 
scarcely  be  made  worse  off  by  any  change  whatever,  while  they 
might  reasonably  hope  that  any  change  should  be  for  their 
benefit  ;  that  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics  united  would  form 
BO  overwhelming  a  majority  of  the  nation  that  the  Established 
Church  people  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  acaount  ;  and  finally 
that  the  first  step  to  be  made  was  to  labour  for  the  close  and 
brotherly  union  of  Catholic  and  Dissenter.  The  one  obstacle  to 
such  union  was  the  bigotry  against  Catholics  cherished  by 
numbers,  though  far  frum  being  bj'  all,  of  the  Northern  Pres- 
byterians ;  and  to  clear  away  this  obstacle  Tone  set  to  work  by 
quietly  writing  and  printing  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An  Argu- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  which  purported 
to  be  the  composition  of  "A  Northern  Whig."  The  pamphlet 
proved  to  be  a  marvellous  success  from  every  point  of  view  ;  its 
circulation  was  counted  by  tens  of  thousands  ;  Dr.  Madden 
declares  that  its  vindication  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  has 
not  been  equalled  by  anything  written  since  ;  and  it  certainly 
bad  the  merit  of  making  very  numerous  converts  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

Tone  was  scarcely  known  in  Belfast  at  the  time,  and  he  had 
not  a  single  acquaintance  among  the  Catholics.  He  was  soon 
invited  to  the  Northern  town,  and  while  thfere  drew  up  the  d( « 
claration  and  so  forth  of  a  political  club  it  was  proposed  to 
establish,  for  which  he  invented  the  felicitous  title  of  "The 
United  Irishmen."  Thence  he  was  despatched  by  his  new  made 
Northern  friends  to  Dublin,  to  attempt  with  others  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  similar  club  in  the  metropolis.  In  this  he  was  suc- 
cessful. From  these  two  clubs  sprang  the  formidable  Society 
of  United  Irishmen,  which  a  few  years  later  coped  on  almost 
equal  terms  with  the  Government  for  the  mastery  of  the 
country.  Tone  was  by  preference  a  republican  in  theory  ;  but 
he  was  too  sagacious  to  tie  his  hands  up  by  the  trammels  of  a 
form  of  government.  "  At  this  time,"  he  says,  "  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  was  not  the  immediate  object  of  my  specu- 
lations. My  object  was  to  secure  the  independence  of  my 
country  under  any  form  of  government ;  to  which  I  was  led  by 
a  hatred  of  England  so  deeply  rooted  in  my  nature  that  it  was 
rather  an  instinct  than  a  principle." 

Leading  Catholics  now  sought  out  their  generous  unknown 
champion,  and  finding  in  him  a  man  with  a  rare  union  of 
powers — boldness  allied  with  discretion,  organising  capacity 
joined  to  literary  skill,  vivacity  and  good  temper  in  about  equal 
proportions,  prescience  that  lit  up  the  obscurity  of  the  future 
yet  left  not  in  darkness  the  minutest  detail  of  the  present, 
sagacity  hardly  ever  at  fault,  and  energy  that  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  having  barriers  to  break  through — they  offered  him  the  post 
of  agent  to  their  body,  recently  held  by  Kichard  Burke.  Tone 
accepted  the  post,  to  which  was  attached  a  salary  of  £200  a 
year. 

Now  the  genius  of  the  man,  his  wise  courage,  his  never- 
tiring  energy,  his  daring  ingenuity,  all  the  resources  of  his 
master-mind,  had  a  field  for  display.  A  Catholic  convention, 
attended  by  elected  delegates  from  all  districts  of  the  country, 
was  held  openly,  publicly,  to  the  dismay  and  horror  of  the 
ascendancy  party  ;  a  petition  to  the  sovereign  of  Ireland  was  de- 
termined on ;  and  the  bearers  of  the  petition  were  brought  by  Tone 
from  Dublin  to  London  by  way  of  Belfast,  in  order  that  the  United 
Irishmen  and  volunteers  of  that  town  might  be  able  to  make  a 
great  public  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  as 
the  delegates  passed  through.  The  success  of  the  affair  was  com- 
plete. In  less  than  a  year  Tone  had  revolutionised  the  whole 
Catholic  position  ;  so  that  early  in  1793  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
was  brought  in  by  the  Government  to  the  House  of  Commons, 


offering  to  the  long-oppressed  majority  of  the  nation  an  instal- 
ment of  their  rights  as  citizens  more  ample  than  they  had  had 
courage  to  ask  for  a  twelvemonth  before.  To  Tone's  bitter  dis- 
gust, however,  many  of  the  advantages  won  in  a  preliminary 
negotiation  with  the  Government  by  himself  and  Christopher 
Bellew  were  surrendered  afterwards  by  the  cowardly  folly  (or 
shall  we  say  overstrained  prndence  ?)  of  other  Catholic  leaders, 
when  the  full  deputation  made  its  way  to  the  Castle,  according 
to  arrangement,  to  complete  the  negotiations  ! 

{to  be  continued.) 


HR.  POTTER'S  COURTSHIP. 


By  Max  Adeler, 

"Do  you  see  that  girli'"  asked  Potter,  waving  his  hand 
toward  her,  as  she  passed  the  window.  "  I  came  q|ar  marrying 
her  once." 

"  Why  didn't  you  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  I  went  to  see  her  one  evening — courting  her, 
you  know — and  we  sat  in  the  front  parlour  on  an  old  hair-cloth 
sofa.  One  of  the  spiral  springs  in  the  seat  must  have  worked 
loose  somehow,  for  one  end  of  it  stuck  flirongh  a  small  hole  in 
the  hair-cioth.  I  didn't  notice  it  when  I  sat  down,  and  I  sat 
right  over  it.  I  wriggled  about  a  little,  I  s'pose  during  the 
evening,  and  the  end  of  that  spring  gradually  worked  through 
my  trousers.  The  more  I  wriggled  the  more  the  spring  worked 
up.  It  kept  paying  out  and  paying  out,  apparently,  until  I 
must  have  had  at  least  two  or  three  turns  circled  away  inside  of 
my  clothes. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  then  :  we  were  talking  along  in  the  love- 
liest manner,  Emma  and  I,  when  suddenly  I  felt  something  cold 
touch  my  skin.  I  jumped,  of  course,  but  found  that  the  spring 
held  me  fast  to  the  sofa.  Emma  asked  me  what  was  the  matter, 
and  I  let  on  a  fly  or  something  had  bitten  me  on  the  hand.  Then 
I  slid  my  hand  down  quietly  and  ascertained  the  truth.  I  tried 
to  rise  again,  but  found  I  couldn't.  I  was  afraid  to  pull  hard. 
They  were  my  last  year's  trousers,  ^and  I  knew  they  were 
tender. 

"  Emma  asked  me  not  to  go,  and  I  said  I  wouldn't,  and  I 
didn't.  But  the  conversation  took  a  sadder  tone  after  that,  and 
Emma  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  low-spirited  about  anything.  I 
said  no,  but  I  was  trying  to  think  of  some  poetry  that  I  wanted 
quote  to  her.  She  said  she  would  remain  perfectly  silent  while 
I  thought  it  up. 

"  The  silence  became  painful,  however,  and  I  asked  her  if  she 
would  please  ask  her  father  to  come  down  stairs  a  moment,  so 
that  I  could  whisper  something  to  him.  Emma  said  that  hee 
father  had  gone  to  a  vestry  meeting.  I  requested  her  then  to 
send  for  her  brother  Bill,  so  that  I  could  tell  him.  But  she  said 
that  Bill  was  at  his  glea  club  rehearsing  for  the  serenade.  I  told 
her  that  her  brother  Charley  would  do  if  he  was  home,  or  her 
uncle  Aleck.  I  only  wanted  to  see  one  of  them  for  a  minute  to 
explain  something  to  him. 

"  Emma  said  she  was  sorry,  but  Charley  was  out  parading 
with  the  torch-light  procession,  and  her  uncle  Aleck  was  on  a 
visit  to  Kalamazoo.  Would  her  mother  do,  or  her  Aunt  Jane  1 
I  said  'No,  they  wouldn't  do.'  So  we  sat,  and  sat,  and  sat 
there,  Emma  yawning  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  and  asking 
me  if  I  brought  my  overcoat  with  me,  and  hinting  all  kinds  of 
ways  for  me  to  quit. 

"  I  did  make  pne  little  start,  but  I  heard  something  tear,  and 
I  was  afraid  those  trousers  would  fall  on  the  carpets  in  ruins,  so 
I  gave  it  up  and  remained  quiet.  After  a  bit  Enama  asked  me 
to  go  up  stairs  to  see  her  mother  and  eat  an  apple. 

"I  told  her  I  would  be  glad  to  go,  but  I  didn't  feel  well.  So 
she  called  her  mother  and  her  aunt  down  to  see  me,  and  they 
asked  me  if  it  was  chills,  or  rheumatism,  or  vertigo,  or  bilious- 
ness, and  so  on,  until  I  was  pretty  near  crazy.  And  then  I 
asked  Emma's  mother  if  she  would  have  any  objection  to  lend- 
ing me  the  sofa  for  a  few  days  ;  I  said  1  should  like  to  take  it 
home  with  me  that  evening.  So  then  they  thought  I  really  was 
insane,  and  they  all  three  retreated  to  consult  about  the  situa- 
tion.   Then  I  gave  one  awful  jerk  and  the  trousers  didn't  rip, 
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but  out  came  four  spiral  springs  as  big  as  barrel  hoops,  it  soeined 
to  mo,  and  they  went  jangling  and  banging  about  my  legs  in  the 
most  startling  manner.  So  1  didn't  stop  to  untangle  them.  I 
rushed  out  into  the  entry,  seized  my  liiit,  and  fled.  But,  just  as 
I  opened  the  front  door  I  ran  against  Charley,  coming  home 
from  the  torchlight  procession,  and  behind  him  was  Emma's 
uncle  Aleck,  just  returned  from  Kalamazoo.  They  mistook  mo 
for  a  burglar,  or  sometliing,  and  we  had  a  terrific  fight  on  the 
front  steps,  over  and  over,  Uncle  Aleck  whacking  at  me  with 
his  cane  when  he  saw  a  chance,  and  the  spiral  springs  whizzing 
about  a-.vful  to  see. 

"  So  Charley,  he  whipped,  and  when  Uncle  Aleck  helped  pick 
me  up,  and  1  told  them  who  I  was,  they  apologised,  but  I 
said  : 

"  '  You  inhuman  and  aftd  diabolical  pirates,  don't  you  apolo- 
gise to  me  !  I  was  going  to  marry  Emma  !  But  now  I'd  see 
her  chucked  in  the  river  first.  No  more  of  your  crowd  for 
me  !" 

"Then  I  went  home,  and  by  the  time  I  was  well,  Emma 
was  engaged  to  a  young  fellow  from  Maryland.  I'm  looking 
around  now  for  some  nice  girl  whose  house  is  furnished  exclu- 
sively with  Windsor  chairs." 


TWO  FAMOUS  FORTUNE-TELLERS. 

By  Dr.  R.  S.  Mackknzie. 

In  June,  1843,  a  remarkable  woman  died  in  Paris.  This  was 
Mademoiselle  Lenormand,  born  in  AlenQon,  in  May,  1772. 
Imperfectly  educated,  owing  to  her  father's  death  and  her  i 
mother's  second  marriage,  she  had  to  become,  first  a  domestic, 
and  then  a  reader  in  the  house  of  a  French  marchioness.  She 
incurred  that  lady's  displeasure  by  studying  the  art  of  magic 
and  practicing  soothsaying. 

Before  she  was  woman  grown,  she  predicted  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  French  Revolution,  and  the  terrible  fate  of  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  his  wife,  and  their  son.  Dismissed  from  service,  she 
went  to  Paris  in  1790,  where  she  became  shop-woman  to  a  linen- 
draper,  after  which,  in  conjunction  with  Madame  Gilbert,  anoted 
sorceress  (with  cards)  of  that  place  and  time,  she  opened  a  small 
book-shop  in  the  Rue  de  Tournou. 

Here  her  talent,  or  her  powers,  being  unchecked,  notoriously 
expanded,  and  she  had  a  large  clientele  of  curious  persons 
desirous  of  having  the  veil  raised  from  their  dark  future.  Now 
and  then  the  police  gave  her  some  trouble  ;  but,  after  a  time, 
this  ceased,  it  was  declared,  because  memlDers  of  the  Govern- 
ment either  consulted  her  on  their  account,  or  emploiJ^ed  her  for 
political  purposes. 

The  Empress  Josephine  placed  great  faith  in  Mdlle  Lenor- 
mand's  predictions,  and  an  amusing  story  has  been  told  of  her 
meeting  Napoleon  under  the  sibyl's  roof,  a  few  hours  after  he 
had  soundly  rated  her  for  being  so  credulous  as  to  consult  one 
whom  he  accused  of  being  an  arch-deceiver. 

One  <ia,y,  so  runs  another  tale,  three  young  fellows  in  uniform 
paid  Lenormand  a  -visit.  The  first,  tall  and  slight,  with  an 
enormous  nose,  wore  the  dress  of  a  sub-lieutenant  of  marines. 
She  declared  that  he  would  one  day  be  a  king^ — this  being  Ber- 
nadotte,  afterward  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  second,  a  remarkably  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a 
profusion  of  dark,  curly  hair,  wore  the  semi-clerical  garb  of  a 
secularist.  He  changed  his  profession  not  long  after,  was  heard 
of  in  the  wars  as  the  most  dashing  cavalry  officer  in  the  FrencH 
army,  and  finally  became  King  of  Naples. 

For  the  third,  a  smooth-faced,  dark-complexioned  young 
military  officer,  much  under  the  middle  size,  a  still  more  bril- 
liant future  was  predicted.  He  carved  his  name  with  his  sword 
on  the  annals,  not  of  France  alone,  but  of  the  world,  and  was 
the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  before  she  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  M'lle.  Lenormand  was  imprisoned  for  having  predicted  to 
Marat,  St.  Just,  and  Robespierre  the  terrible  death  which 
awaited  each  of  them. 

Throughout  the  Consulate  and  the  First  Empire,  almost  every 
person  of  note  visited  Lenormand.  Among  these  were  Talley- 
rand, Fouche,  Barris,  David  the  painter,  Denon  the  philosopher, 


G  arat  the  singer,  General  Moreau,  Talma  the  actor,  and  a  crowd 
of  others. 

In  1814,  after  Napoleon's  first  abdication,  Lenormand  went 
to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  most  of  the  European  aoveroigns  had 
assembled,  and  was  particularly  well  received  by  an  amiable 
but  too  credulous  prince,  Alexander  I.,  undo  of  tho  present 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

From  1815  to  1830,  she  retained  in  Paris  much  of  her  former 
popularity.  She  died  in  1813,  aged  sevonty-oue,  and  her  dis- 
ciples were  annoyed,  not  by  her  death,  but  by  the  fact  that  in 
one  of  her  books  she  had  announced  that  her  own  age  would  be 
extended  to  tho  term  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 

Lenormand  was  author  of  several  books,  pu'olished  be- 
tween 1815  and  1833.  Of  these  the  most  curious  are,  "  Pro- 
phetical Souvenirs  of  a  Sibyl"  ;  historical  memoirs,  in  three 
volumes,  of  the  Empress  Josephine;  "The  Little  Red  Man 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries"  ;  and  a  volume  of  peraonal  me- 
moirs. 

In  1825,  she  circulated  the  prospectus  of  "  M'lle  Lenormand'a 
Album."  This,  which  was  to  have  extended  to  five  quarto 
volumes,  never  was  published.  It  was  to  have  consisted  fac- 
similes of  valuable  autographs,  from  1789  to  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. 

After  Lenormand'a  death,  the  whole  of  her  papers  passed  into 
the  possession  of  M.  d'Alboisa  du  Pujal,  who  had  married  one 
of  her  nieces.  He  announced  that  ho  would  collect  the  most 
curious  of  these  into  a  "Memorial  de  M'lle  Leuormand,"  but 
died  before  he  could — at  any  rate,  before  he  did — carry  his  in- 
tention into  effect. 

After  Lenormand'a  death,  her  cabinet  was  occupied  by  ano- 
ther priestess  of  fortune.  The  abolition  of  lotteries  has  put 
an  end  to  one  profitable  purpose  of  divination,  but  there  re- 
mains a  great  crowd  of  people  willing  and  even  anxious  to  be 
deceived. 

Madame  Moreau,  who  now  occupies  the  sibyl's  chair  in  the 
Rue  de  Tournou,  is  a  sharp,  able,  lady-like,  mild-looking, 
fashionably-attired,  and  well-preserved  woman  of  sixty.  Sheia 
extensively  patronised,  and  her  consulting-room  has  numerous 
and  credulous  visitors. 

This  lady  has  taken  up  the  almost  obsolete  art  of  palmistry, 
and  has  shown  her  good  sgnse  by  doing  away  with  what  may  be 
called  the  humbug  display  of  the  art.  Her  predictions  are  based 
upon  the  general  appearance  or  feature^f  the  person  consulting 
her,  as  well  as  on  the  lines  which  intersect  each  other  in  the 
palm  of  the  open  left  hand — why  the  left  I  know  not. 

She  is  capricious,  and  will  not  exercise  her  art  on  behalf  of 
certain  persons.  In  one  instance,  she  told  a  member  of  the 
Paris  Commune,  who  then  was  a  mild,  harmless  student,  that 
he  had  "  the  brand  of  Cain"  upon  his  brow,  and  who  eventually 
verified  this  prophecy  by  his  acts  of  wanton  and  barbarous 
cruelty  during  the  Paris  insurrection  of  1871. 

Her  fee  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  information  solicited. 
First,  she  examines  your  hand  ;  next  a  pack  of  cards  (with  alle- 
gorical figures  on  them)  is  given  to  you,  wich  a  command  to 
shuffle  them  three  times  with  your  left  hand  ;  after  this  raadame 
puts  the  cards  on  the  table,  faces  uppermost,  and  professes  to 
read  them. 

Many  of  her  numerous  predictions  have  been  fulfilled.  Of 
course,  no  one  keeps  count  of  her  failures.  In  general  she 
predicts  reverse  of  fortune  in  cases  where  her  client  appears  to 
be  ostentatiously  prosperous.  She  is  a  mild  and  matronly  lady, 
wearing  her  sixty  years  well. 

Army  officers  are  good  customers  to  this  sibyl — probably  be- 
cause she  good-naturedly  promises  tliem  all  sorts  of  good  fortune 
— to  be  honourably  mentioned  in  the  general's  despatch,  rapid 
promotion,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  the  general's 
stafl',  the  marshal's  baton.  If  they  come  true,  or  any  of  them, 
well  and  good ;  if  not,  Madame  Moreau  will  doubtless  have  passed 
away  before  anyone  cjvn  call  her  to  account. 

It  is  time  to  close  this  sketch,  which  contains  some  facts  not 
generally  known  out  of  French  literature.  Mdlle  Leuormand 
1  once  had  a  glimpse  of,  and  even  heard  her  speak.  Her  features 
were  masculine,  her  figure  imposing,  her  manner  very  stand- 
ofi",  and  her  voice  a  deep  but  not  rough  bass.  She  did  not  at 
all  fulfil  my  preconceived  idea  of  a  mere  fraud. 
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SONG. 


By  WILLIAM  COLLINS, 

In  the  golden  Springtime,  Robin, 

When  life's  morn  was  dawing  fair. 
You  have  plucked  the  fairy  blossoms 

For  a  wreath  to  deck  my  hair  ; 
And  your  voice  was  music,  Kobin, 

As  you  owned  me  for  your  queen, 
Down  beside  the  sunny  river. 

Where  the  leaves  were  growing  green. 
Dreaming  by  the  river,  Kobin, 

Bright  and  fair  was  Nature  then, 
Blythe  our  hearts  were  throbbing,  Robin, 
'Mong  the  green  leaves  in  the  glen. 

Snnshine  played  around  us,  Robin, 

Love  and  light  our  bosoms  knew  ; 
You  were  trusting,  fond,  and  loving, 

And  my  heart  to  you  beat  true. 
Creen  the  braes  and  bushes,  Robin, 

In  the  Sommer's  golden  glow. 
When  its  brightness  shone  upon  us, 

In  the  old  days  long  ago. 
Dreaming  by  the  river,  Robin,  &c. 

Backward  mem'ry  wanders  ever 

To  the  days  when  we  were  yonng  ; 
To  the  paths  we  trod  together, 

And  the  songs  we  loved  and  sung. 
Time  may  blanch  my  tresses,  Robin, 

Change  the  golden  brown  to  gray, 
But  the  heart  is  still  as  loving 

As  it  was  in  life's  young  day. 

Dreaming  by  the  river,  Robin,  &c. 


AMONG  THE  ARABS  ; 

OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA. 
By  the  Author  of  "Still  Unsubdoed." 

Chapter  XXIII. — Another  Hunt. 

It  may  be  cited,  in  proof  of  the  effect  of  education  on  our 
likes  and  dislikes,  that  next  morning,  when  Paul  and  hia  friends 
were  expressing  their  delight  at  the  glory  of  their  surroundings, 
where  nature  seemed  to  revel  in  sustaining  myriad  forms  of 
life,  Ben  and  Maiek  Adhel  declared  they  would  not  exchange 
one  year  on  the  boundless,  arid  desert  for  a  whole  life-time  in 
those  rich,  dense  valleys. 

And  when  Paul,  astonished  at  this  perversion  of  taste,  ap- 
pealed to  Laneen  and  Al  Zubla,  they  assured  him  that  they  felt 
a  mental  constraint  and  a  difficulty  in  breathing  "when  away 
from  the  mighty  temple  whose  dome  is  the  sunlit  or  star- 
sprinkled  sky,  and  whose  floor  is  the  pure  rock  and  sand,  that 
knows  not  death  or  decay." 

Laneen  archly  added  : 

"  Of  course,  pleasant  company  reconciles  us  to  the  most  un- 
pleasant surrounding*." 

And  the  young  Franks,  appreciating  the  compliment,  smiled 
and  raised  their  hats. 

Paul  decided  to  remain  some  days  in  this  valley,  and  attempt 
to  return  to  the  Nile  when  assured  that  the  Hamrans  and  Dan- 
kallis  were  of!"  hunting  each  other  at  some  distant  Jpoint.  But 
while  waiting  it  would  not  do  to  remain  idle,  particularly  as 
they  might  never  again  have  such  a  chance  for  magnificent  sport. 
Apart  from  keeping  the  larder  supplied,  which  was  a  very  easy 
job  in  this  place,  he  wanted  to  measure  his  skill  against  the 
monsters  of  the  chase,  whose  degenerate  representatives  he  had 
seeH  in  menageries. 

"  There  are  hippopotami  by  scores  in  the  marshes  lower  down 
the  lake,  but  bullets  do  not  penetrate  their  hide,  and  they  sel- 
dom leave  the  water  ;  but  we  might  come  upon  one  ashore.  In 
that  case  I  could  hamstring  him  without  trouble,  when  it  would 
be  easy  to  dispatch  him,"  said  Ben. 

"Yes  ;  and  there  are  giraffes  to  be  found  among  the  dwarf 


palms  on  the  hills.  The  meat  is  not  bad  ;  but  they  are  timid, 
and  should  be  approached  on  horseback,"  said  Malek  Adhel. 

"Then  let  us  take  the  horses  !"  Hugh  O'Neil  cried. 

"  But,"  urged  Ivan  Blavatzky,  "  we  lack  two  horses  of  having 
one  apiecp." 

Donald  Gordon  suggested  that  the  camel  be  pressed  into  ser- 
vice. 

"  The  camel  is  too  timid  to  hunt  from.  He  is  not  at  home 
in  the  forest ;  besides,  as  Malek  Adhel  and  I  would  prefer  walk- 
ing, there  are  horses  enough  for  the  rest,"  said  Ben. 

This  decided  on,  the  five  horses  were  saddled,  and  the  five 
friends,  with  their  arms  in  good  order,  mounted  in  high  spirits. 

Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  declared  they  should  neither  be  afraid 
nor  lonesome  during  the  absence  of  their  protectors.  And  when 
they  were  about  to  leave,  the  Arab  maidens  prayed  aloud  to 
Allah  for  their  safe  return,  and  begged  the  young  Pranks  not 
to  permit  their  daring  to  lead  them  into  more  danger. 

They  promised  to  remember  this  advice,  and  to  be  [back 
long  before  dark — then  followed  their  dusky  guides  down  the 
valley. 

The  troubles  of  youth  are  short-lived  as  the  storm  in  an 
April  sky.  Our  young  friends  could  not  be  accused  of  being 
either  heartless  or  thoughtless,  yet  for  the  first  time,  on  rising 
from  sleep  this  morning,  they  did  not  give  serious  thought  to 
their  anxious  guardians,  far  away  by  the  Nile.  It  is  the  strong- 
est influence  exterior  to  ourselves  that  controls  thought,  and 
they  would  indeed  have  lacked  youthful  susceptibility  had  they 
not  been  wholly  absorbed  by  their  surroundings. 

Ben  and  Malek,  in  addition  to  the  weapons  so  eflectively  used 
the  day  before,  carried  each  a  coil  of  pliable,  raw-hide  rope, 
which  they  wound  and  unwound  as  they  went  on. 

Grazing  in  the  same  meadow  was  seen  another  herd  of  buffa- 
loes, but  they  were  passed  with  scarce  a  comment. 

Malek  Adhel,  getting  about  fifty  yards  in  the  advance,  was 
set  on  by  a  wild  boar  ;  but,  before  the  aid  that  started  for  him 
had  gone  over  half  the  distance,  he  had  pierced  the  bristling 
brute  with  his  lance  ;  and,  wiping  the  red  blade  with  a  bunch 
of  leaves,  he  strode  ahead,  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 

About  three  miles  below  the  camp  the  lake  widened  out  into 
a  dense,  reed- covered  marsh  ;  and  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
it,  Ben  motioned  the  boys  to  halt  and  keep  silence,  while  he  and 
Malek  Adhel  darted  ahead,  uncoiling  their  ropes  as  they  ran. 

They  had  been  gone  about  ten  minutes — it  seemed  fully  an 
hour  to  the  anxious  boys — when  a  rapid,  pufiing  sound  was 
heard,  accompanied  by  the  crashing  of  reeds. 

"  Look  out  !  look  out  !"  shouted  Ben. 

"  Keep  out  of  the  way  !"  cried  Malek  Adhel. 

While  the  boys  were  wondering  what  these  cries  of  warning  could 
mean,  and  gathering  up  their  reins  to  obey  them,  a  scaly,  drip- 
ping monster,  with  livid  eyes,  and  huge,  gaping  mouth,  came 
directly  towards  them,  with  a  rolling,  plunging  gait. 

The  sight  froze  them  with  momentary  terror,  but  all  had 
enough  presence  of  mind  left  to  wheel  their  horses  and  gallop 
out  of  the  creature's  path. 

Paul  was  the  first  to  recover  self-posseasion,  and,  reining  in, 
he  turned  to  see  a  hippopotamus  standing  and  staring  after 
them. 

The  animal  did  not  wait  long,  but  turned  as  if  to  dash  back 
to  the  marsh  where  it  had  been  sleeping,  as  is  its  habit  in  the 
daytime,  when  it  was  confronted  by  Ben  and  Malek  Adhel  with 
the  ropes. 

Ben  motioned  to  the  boys  to  dismount  and  approach  with 
their  rifles,  signalling  at  the  same  time  for  them  to  aim  at  its 
eyes. 

With  their  weapons  ready,  they  ran  up,  Malek  Adhel  divert- 
ing, with  his  lance  and  the  rope,  the  attention  of  the  beast,  and 
avoiding  its  mad  charges  with  wonderful  agility. 

Waiting  for  a  good  chance,  and  aiming  as  they  had  been 
directed,  the  five  rifles  blazed  simultaneously,  and  the  monster 
was  blind,  but  more  maddened  than  ever. 

It  bit  the  earth  in  its  wrath,  and  roared  in  rage  and  pain. 
It  seemed  the  very  embodiment  of  giant  strength  and  blind 
fury. 

Ben  ran  in  to  sever  its  ham- strings  with  his  sword,  bat  at  that 


instant  the  animal  wheeled,  and  the  young  Hamran  slipped,  fell, 
and  was  under  ita  feet,  while  the  huge  red  mouth  saemed  grop- 
ing for  him. 

A  cry  of  terror  rose  from  the  boys,  who  had  by  this  time  re- 
loaded. They  expected  to  see  Ben  crushed  by  the  immense 
teath  ;  but,  quick  as  a  flash,  Malek  Adhel's  lance  was  in  the 
creature's  mouth,  and  a  torrent  of  blood  followed  the  fierce 
thrust. 

"  Fire  into  its  eyes  and  mouth,"  cried  Ben,  leaping  to  his  feet 
and  inserting  his  sword-point  between  the  scaly  armour,  there 
burying  the  blade  to  the  hilt. 

Ritie,  sword,  and  lance  werenow  plied  with  such  skill  that  the 
monster  dropped  on  its  knees,  then  rolled  over  with  a  groan,  a 
shout  of  victory  announcing  the  triumph  of  the  hunters. 

The  tongue,  as  a  delicacy,  and  the  feet,  as  a  trophy,  were  car- 
ried back  to  camp.  A  buffalo  that  had  strayed  away  from  its 
companions,  was  shot  by  Paul,  which  made  a  short  stop  on  their 
return. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  camp,  Hugh,  O'Neil,  who  had  been 
watchiTig  the  hiil,  cried  out  : 

"  Why,  there  has  been  a  fire  near  here  since  we  left  !" 

And  he  pointed  to  a  series  of  fantastic,  blackened  stumps, 
about  a  hundred  yards  away. 

"Afire  !" 

Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  looked  up  the  hill,  and  a  pallor  spread 
over  their  swarthy  faces. 

"We  must  hurry  to  the  camp  !"  "  There  is  no  time  to  spare!" 
they  whispered. 

Paul  was  about  to  ask  an  explanation,  but  they  motioned  him 
to  keep  quiet,  and  strode  ahead. 

When  our  friends  got  out  of  sight,  the  scores  of  black,  burnt 
stumps  suddenly  dropped  to  the  earth,  where  they  were  trans- 
formed into  a  band  of  fierce  Galla  warriors. 


Chapter  XXIV. — Remarkable  Incidents. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  cause  for  alarm  ]"  aeked  Paul,  throwing 
himself  from  his  horse,  and  turning  to  Ben  and  Malek  Adhel, 
the  moment  they  were  safely  in  camp. 

"There  is  f^reat  cause,"  whispered  Ben. 

"  The  greatest  danger  we  have  yet  been  called  upon  to  face," 
added  Malek  Adhel,  in  a  low,  cautious  tone. 
"  Have  you  seen  the  Gallas  V  asked  Laneen. 
"The  Gallas  ?"  exclaimed  Al  Zubla. 

"Yes,"  replied  Ben.  "  We  passed  them  not  a  mile  from  this 
camp." 

"  And  what  form  did  they  take  V 
"  A  burnt  forest,  Laneen." 

"  A  burnt  forest  ?  When  last  my  father  saw  them  they  were 
a  herd  of  quaggas,"  said  Laneen. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  1"  asked  the  astonished  Paul. 
"Please  to  explain;  for  if  there  is  danger  of  an  attack,  it  is 
time  to  put  our  camp  in  order." 

"  There  is  danger  of  an  attack,"  said  Malek  Adhel ;  "but  it 
is  useless  to  resist." 

"Useless  to  resist?"  repeated  Paul,  with  a  ring  of  anger  in 
his  voice,  and  the  shadow  of  a  sneer  on  his  handsome  face. 

"  Yes  ;  resistance  is  useless,"  replied  Malek  Adhel. 

"But  why  V 

"Becaiise  the  Gallas  are  near  by." 
"And  who  are  the  Gallas,  pray  V  demanded  Paul. 
"What!  did  you  never  hear  of  the  Gallas     asked  Malek, 
with  an  expression  of  pity  for  the  white  youth's  ignorance. 
"  Never — upon  my  word." 

"  Are  there  no  Gallas  in  the  land  from  which  you  come  ?" 
"Malek  means  girls,"  suggested  Hugh  O'Neil. 
"  Or  Gaelic  men,"  added  Donald. 

"I  mean  neither.     The  Gallas  are  the  wizards,  the  human  ' 
demons,  who  at  times  infest  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  ' 
have  the  power  to  change  themselves  into  birds,  beasts,  fishes 
or  trees.    They  cannot  be  harmed  ;  and  woe  to  him  who  tries  i 
to  resist  them,"  said  Malek  Adhel,  with  great  solemnity.  ' 

"  Then  yovi  think  those  burnt  stumps  were  not  stumps  at  all, 
but  Gallas  ?"  ^  > 

"  I  am  sure  of  it."  I 


"  Faith,  I'm  sure  they  were  burnt  stumps  ;  an  J,  to  prove  it, 
I  will  go  out  alone  and  bring  in  one,"  said  Hugh  O'Neil. 

"And  we  will  go  with  you!"  from  Ivan,  Donald  and 
Clarence. 

Paul  looked  at  his  young  friends,  and  said  : 

"  Go  ;  but  watch,  and  be  sure  to  return  wiihin  half  an  hour." 

The  boys  took  their  arms,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  Arab 
maidens,  Ben  and  Malek  Adhel,  and  sped  away. 

"I  fear  me  they  will  never  more  return  !"  sighed  Laneen. 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  let  them  go  1"  wept  Al  Zubla. 

"  Fear  not  ;  they  will  soon  bo  back.  If  these  Gallas  come  to 
us  in  any  shape  that  means  harm,  they  must  find  us  ready  to 
resist.  They  could  not  strike  us  in  a  better  place.  Come, 
Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  !  We  must  roll  these  stones  into  a  wall 
before  our  camp,"  said  Paul. 

Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  obeyed  him,  and  Al  Zubla  and  Laneen, 
feeling  the  power  of  a  superior  will,  aided  ;  hut  as  they  erected  the 
stones  into  a  breast-work,  it  was  evident,  from  the  troubled  ex- 
pression of  their  faces,  that  they  had  no  faith  in  the  young 
American's  precautionary  eftorts. 

Their  work,  though  by  no  means  difiicult,  was  not  half  com- 
pleted, when  Hugh  and  his  companions  came  running  into  the 
camp,  pale  and  breathless. 

"  Well.  Hugh?" 

"  Oh,  Paul  !  you  never  saw  the  like  !"  gasped  Hugh. 

"  The  like  of  what  we  saw  i"  exclaimed  Donald.  "  Perhaps 
not  ;  but  I  will  be  the  better  able  to  judge  when  you  become 
sufliciently  calm  to  report  exactly  what  you  did  see." 

"True  for  you.  But  we  went  to  where  the  burnt  stumps 
were  ;  and  what  do  you  think  1" 

"I  am  not  thinking — at  least,  not  guessing.  What  did  you 
find  V 

"  Not  a  single,  solitary  stump  was  there !" 
"No?" 

"Not  one;  but  down  in  the  meadow,  near  the  place  where 
we  left  the  buffaloes  grazing — but  where  they  are  not  now — 
there  we  saw  the  same  identical  stumps.  And,  as  I'm  a  living 
sinner,  we  saw  some  of  them  sprouting  again,  and  throwing  out 
branches  and  green  leaves." 

"Nonsense,  Hugh."- 

"  Ask  Ivan,  or  Donald,  or  your  own  brother  Clarence." 

Paul  turned  to  the  youths  named,  and  saw  they  were  as  pale 
and  amazed  as  Hugh  O'Neil. 

"  Well,  boys,  are  your  imaginations  excited  like  Hugh's  ?" 
asked  Paul. 

Clarence,  Donald,  and  Ivan  promptly  declared  that  Hugh  had 
told  the  exact  trutli,  without  exaggeration  in  any  particular. 
"  Did  you  notice  any  tracks  ?" 

"  We  did  not  look  for  them  ?"  said  Donald.  ' 

"  If  you  had,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  found  the  footprints 
of  men.  These  Gallas,  as  Malek  Adhel  and  Ben,  call  them,  are 
skillful  conjurors,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  arrant  scamps  in 
addition.  1  do  not  thiuk  brave  men  would  resort  to  such  tricks  ; 
so  we  have  nothing  to  dread  that  we  have  notjthe  means  to  resist. 
I  propose,  when  we  have  finished  this  wall,  that  we  avail  our- 
selves of  daylight  to  rest  and  eat." 

Paul's  cheerful,  confident  manner  had  an  exhilarating  effect 
on  the  party,  and  even  the  Nu'oian  and  Arabs  began  to  think  he 
might  have  some  power  superior  to  the  Gallas. 

Laneen  andjAl  Zubla  set  to  work  at  once  to  get  dinner,  while 
the  defenders  of  the  camp,  under  Paul's  directions,  went  on 
strengthening  it,  and  laying  in  dry  fuel,  as  if  to  be  prepared  for 
a  siege. 

The  dinner,  though  rudely  cooked,  and  served  on  rude  wooden 
dishes  found  in  the  camel's  pack,  was  as  rich,  varied,  and  deli- 
cious as  the  most  fastidious  gourmand  need  desire. 

All  ate  heartily,  and,  as  good  digestion  waits  on  cheerful  con- 
versation, Paul  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  party,  and  with  great 
force  of  will  hid  hia  own  anxiety  out  of  sight. 

Paul  was  wise — for  it  is  cruel  and  cowardly  to  complain  of  our 
poverty  to  the  starving  or  to  parade  our  sorrows  and  afiiictions 
before  those  who  mourn. 

Ben  had  in  his  outfit  pipe  and  tobacco,  and,  as  he  and  Malek 
Adhel  were  the  only  ones  that  smoked,  Paul  insisted  on  their 
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enjoying  that  luxury,  which  is  certainly  never  so  enjoyable  as 
after  dinner. 

It  was  nearing  sundown  when  Ben  called  the  attention  of  his 
companions  to  anumber  of  auimals  about  a  mile  away,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

They  looked  like  wolves,  and  certainly  moved  like  them,  but 
Ben  and  Malek  Adhel  were  certain  these  objects  were  the 
dreaded  Gallas. 

"  If  they  were  brave  men,  instead  of  cowardly  wolves,  there 
would  be  enough  of  them  to  destroy  us  in  a  few  minutes,  if  they 
were  so  inclined.  I  must  believe,  if  those  creatures  are  Gallas, 
that  they  are  an  innocent,  slandered  race.  Nevertheless,  we 
shall  double  our  guards  to-night,  and  be  ready  for  any  visitors 
that  may  put  in  an  appearance,"  said  Paul,  with  his  contagious 
boldness. 

"The  camel  and  horses  have  eaten  enough.  See,"  said 
Ben,  pointing  to  the  satisfied  animals,  "  they  are  sleeping  as 
they  stand ;  don't  you  think  they  would  be  safer  if  they  lay 
down  ?" 

"  I  certainly  agree  with  you,  Ben  ;  but,  as  the  animals  cannot 
understand  U3,  I  don't  see  how  it's  going  to  be  done,"  replied 
Paul. 

"Oh,  they  are  only  waiting  to  be  asked,"  laughed  Ben. 

He  went  up  to  the  camel,  said  something  in  a  low  tone,  and 
the  patient,  intelligent  brute  lay  down  with  a  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  the  same  way  Ben  spoke  to  the  horses,  and  the  well- 
trained  creatures  lay  down,  took  a  comfortable  roll,  and  then 
assumed  an  attitudelof  rest. 

"You  are  more  of  a  magician  than  the  Gallaa,"  said  Paul, 
after  watching  this  exhibition  with  great  admiration. 

The  €re  was  extinguished  by  Paul's  order  ;  and  shortly 
after  dusk  Laneen  and  AlZabla  retired  to  their  llower-thatched 
hut. 

The  first  guard  consisted  of  Ben-,  Clarence,  and  Ivan  ;  the 
second  of  Hugh,  Donald,  aad  Malek  Adhel,  Paul  taking  on 
himself  the  position  known  to  military  men  as  "officer  of  the 
day." 

The  previous  night,  the  cries  of  wild  animals,  though  fre- 
quently heard,  were  n  >f  so  continuous  as  to  excite  alarm  or 
interfere  with  sleep  ;  this  i  jght  the  howling  and  shrieking  began 
early,  and  continued  without  intermission  untU.  daylight. 

Ben  and  Malek  Adhel  felt  certain  the  noise  was  made  by  the 
mysterious  Gallas,  who,  in  order  o  produce  it,  must  have 
changed  themselves  into  beasts  and  birds  of  every  howling  and 
shrieking  variety. 

But  whether  the  noise  came  from  wild  beasts  or  savage  men 
the  creatures  from  whom  it  originated  took  good  care  to  keep 
out  of  reach  of  the  guards  and  their  rifles. 

As  the  night  passed  away  without  any  attack,  the  Nubian  and 
Arabs  were  in  better  spirits,  and  ready  to  believe  that  the  young 
Franks  had  some  charm  which  swept  away  the  dreaded  foes. 

They  were  eating  breakfast,  when  Malek  Adhel,  who  was 
standing  up  near  the  stone  breastwork,  announced,  with  alarm, 
the  appearance  of  two  men  from  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 

Paul,  followed  by  the  others,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  saw  the 
objects  of  the  Nubian's  fright. 

One  of  the  men  had  a  long  grey  beard  and  a  bushy  grey  head, 
and,  except  a  white  cloth  wound  about  his  loins  and  hanging  to 
his  hip3,  his  mahogany- coloured  body  was  naked. 

He  carried  a  bow  and  quiver  in  one  hand,  and  under  the 
other  arm  a  bundle. 

His  companion  was  a  much  younger  man,  and  similarly 
attired. 

When  they  saw  they  were  observed  from  the  camp,  they 
stopped,  raised  their  hands  to  the  sun,  and  then  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground  in  token  of  peace  and  humility — as 
those  gestures  were  interpreted  by  Ben  and  Malek  Adhel. 

"  What  tribe  do  these  people  belong  to  ?"  asked  Paul. 

Ben  shuddered,  and  said  he  thought  they  must  be  Gallas  come 
back  to  their  human  form. 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Hugh,  "that  chaps  can 
change  themselves  into  whatever  they  please  V 

Ben  said  he  firmly  believed  tjiey  could. 


j     "Then,  be  me  word,  they  have  but  little  taste,  or  they'd 

I  change  themselves  into  deeent-looking  men." 

I  Believing  that  the  strangers  had  no  hostile  intent,  and  certain 
if  they  had  that  they  would  get  the  worst  of  it,  Paul  signaled 
for  the  dusky  Gallas  to  advance. 

I  They  rose  and  came  leisurely  forward,  stopping  now  and  then 
to  raise  their  hands  to  the  sky  and  salaam. 

I     As  they  came  up  to  the  wall,  Paul  saw  that  the  old  man  had 

'  a  mild,  reverent  face,  and  deep,  mysterious,  black  eyes.  He 
motioned  them  to  come  inside,  which  they  did  without  the  least 
sign  of  fear  or  hesitation. 

i  The  bundle  under  the  old  man's  arm  was  a  heavy  brown  cloth 
robe,  trimmed  with  some  scarlet  material.  This  he  unfolded, 
and  spreading  it  on  the  ground — like  a  rug — sat  down,  cross- 
legged,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a  tailor  or  a  Turk,  and  bowed 
his  head. 

"  The  Gallas  came  to  hunt  to  the  vallsy  of  Singing  Waters," 
'  said  the  young  man,  in  alow,  musical  voice  ;  "and,  learning 
'  there  were  strangers  here,  our  king  sent  me,  with  the  priest 
Klism,  to  invite  them  to  our  camp,  and  to  show  them  the  won- 
derful power  of  this  good  man,  in  proof  of  his  sincerity." 
j  "  We  thank  your  king  for  his  kindness,  which  is  as  welcome 
I  as  it  is  unexpected  ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  any  exhibition 
j  of  this  good  man's  power  he  may  see  fit  to  favour  us  with," 
j  said  Paul,  addressing  the  young  man,  and  bowing  to  the  vener- 
j  able  priest. 

1  Klism,  as  the  priest  was  called,  showed  he  heard  this  by  in- 
clining his  head,  and  striking  up  a  low  chant. 

While  singing  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  began  stamping  on 
I  every  part  of  the  cloth  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  with 
i  a  force  that  would  have  crushed  any  breakable  object  under- 
'  neath. 

After  having  stamped  to  his  satisfaction,  he  stepped  oflf  the 
]  cloth,  and,  still  singing,  he  began  to  work  his  arms,  as  if 
i  labouring  at  a  pump. 

I  Gradually  the  cloth  began  to  rise  in  the  centre,  until  it  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  broad-based  cone. 

I  Then,  reaching  down,  he  seized  the  cloth  in  both  hands,  and, 
with  a  quick  and  dexterous  movement,  swept  it  aside  ;  and, 
turning  to  Paul,  said,  as  he  pointed  to  where  the  cloth  had 
been  : 

I     "  A  present  to  you  from  my  king." 

j  To  the  unutterable  amazement  of  all,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  cups  of  honey,  cooked  fowls,  luscious  fruits,  and  fish 
baked  in  plantain  leaves — food  for  a  company,  and  fit  for  a 
,  king. 

(to  be  continued.) 


HOPE  FOR  CONSUMPTIVES. 


The  following  simple  remedy  for  consumption  has  been  tried 
with  excellent  results  : — 

One  half  pound  finely  cut  up  beefsteak  (fresh). 
One  dram  pulverizsd  charcoal. 
Four  ounces  pulverized  sugar. 
Four  ounces  whisky. 
One  pint  of  boiling  water. 

Mix  all  together,  let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place  over  night,  and 
give  from  one  to  two  teaspoonf uls  liquid  and  meat  before  each 
meal. 

The  theory  of  the  ab»ve  is  that  food  containing  a  large  amount 
of  carbon  produces  the  best  effect  on  those  suffering  from  lung 
diseases.  The  virtues  of  remedies  are  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  that  can  be  infused  into  the  system  to  feed  the 
consuming  flame  that  wastes  the  body.  The  internal  fever  burns 
up  the  carbon  in  the  system  faster  than  the  food  eaten  can  re- 
place it.  The  disease  then  preys  on  the  fatty  substance  of  the 
body  and  destroys  the  lungs,  and  eventually  the  life.  The  pre- 
scription spoken  of  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity,  and 
can  do  no  harm. 


"  Winter  is  a  i^ean  season,"  said  one  pickpocket  to  another, 
"  and  very  bad  for  business  besides.  Everybody  has  his  hands 
in  his  pocketB.    I  don't  like  it  at  all." 
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BEURLA-FEINr 


BY  PHIHF  MAC5IAU0N. 


[Written  in  answer  to  a  friend's  objections  against  learning  Irish.] 

'  0  1  say  not  Irish  manhood'a  dead, 
And  that  for  ever  from  among  U3 
The  language  of  our  sires  has  fled — 

To  say  so  surely  were  to  wrong  ns, 
O  !  say  not  Erin's  ancient  tongue, 

Through  darksome  ages  Freedom's  token, 
Our  verdant  hills  and  vales  among 
Shall  be  no  longer  heard  or  spoken. 

No  !  our  Beurla-Feini,  dear. 
Thou  art  not  dead,  sweet  Beurla-FeinL 
And  once  again 
Shall  proudly  reign 
Our  fathers'  tongue,  our  Beurla-Feini. 

O  !  tell  me  not,  in  accents  cold, 

'Tis  gone  with  Eria's  bygone  glory, 
That  native  guile  and  foreign  gold 

Have  stilled  the  tongae  of  ancient  story. 
No  !  by  our  fathers'  honoured  graves, 
It  must  not,  shall  not  die  for  ever  ; 
Our  sons  may  be  the  sons  of  slaves, 
But  Saxon-lisping  cravens — never. 

Raise  our  Beurla-Feini  dear. 
Revive  our  ancient  Beurla-Feini, 
May  tearless  graves 
Await  the  knaves 
Who  dare  deny  their  Beurla-Feini, 

Oft  Erin's  foes  h^'e  felt  its  power 

When  rising  o'er  the  war's  wild  rattle — 
Its  tones  are  meet  in  maiden's  bower. 

As  on  the  stormy  held  of  battle, 
For  like  the  mu^ic  of  the  skies 

Is  the  Gaelga  sweetly  flowing. 
Breathing  airy  melodies. 

Like  the  wind  through  harpstrings  blowing. 

Yes,  our  Beurla-Feini  dear. 
Soft,  melodious  Beurla-Feini, 
Oh,  what  can  tell 
The  soul  so  well 
As  love's  own  language,  Beurla-Feini! 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[specially  written  for  "  young  Ireland"  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  coujscil  for  the  preservation  of  the  irish  language.] 

THE  ALPHABET. 
Forms  Of  The  Letters. 
Capitals.  AbC'oeipshiLmriopKscu 
Small.       a  bc-o  eTrshiLmn  op  t\rc  u 
Roman.      a  bed  efghilmnop  rs  tu 


The  learner  will  readily  perceive  that  there  is  but  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  forms  of  the  Roman  and  Irish  letters,  except 
p  and  X-  In  learning  the  alphabet,  or  spelling  words,  the  names 
usually  given  to  the  Romau  letters  m»y  be  used,  but  c  always  takes 
the  sound  of  k. 

Division  of  Letters. 
The  letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants.    The  vowels 
are — a,  e,  1,  o,  u  ;  the  coasonante — b,  c,  ■o,      5,  Ti,  \,  m,  n,  p, 
r>  ^'    No  vowel  is  ever  doubled  in  the  same  syllable,    t,  n,  and 
■p  are  the  only  consonants  which  may  be  written  double. 

Division  op  the  Vowels. 
The  vowels  are  divided  into  broad  and  slender.    The  broad  are 
&,  o,  and  u  ;  the  slender,  e  and  1. 

*  The  language  of  Feini,  so  called  from  a  king  of  the  ancient  Milesians 
of  that  npme,  famed  for  his  learning,  and  for  having  caused  a  digest  of 
the  Irish  language  to  be  made,  which  he  then  named  after  himself. 


Sounds  of  the  Vowel-s. 

All  the  vowels  are  sometimeB  long  and  sometimes  shorlf.     A  long 
vowel  is  generally  written  with  an  acute  accent  placed  over  it— thus, 
A.     If  not  written  with  the  accent  the  vowel  is  generally  under- 
st«od  to  be  short.    All  vowels  in  every  situation  are  pronounced. 
Sounds  of  the  Consonants. 

The  Bounds  of  the  consonants  are  almost  the  same  as  in  English, 
but  Tj,  L,  n,  and  c  are  broader  and  tofter.  Every  cousonaas  hae 
a  broad  or  slender  sound  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vowel  which 
precedes  or  follows.  When  it  precedes  or  follows  a  slender  vowel  it 
has  a  slender  sound  ;  when  it  precedes  or  follows  a  broad  vowel,  it 
has  a  broad  sound.  A  table  of  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the 
vowels,  and  of  the  broad  and  slender  sounds  of  the  conaonaats,  fol- 
lows here  : — 

Sounds  of  the  Letters. 

Letters.       Sounds.  Examples, 
m  Ir.ad       maw  mo* 
m  sieuder       nte  1111 
n  broad        wo  no 
11  slender       ?iew  iii 
115  broad      lowj  l-0"a 
ns  slender    linsr  ngiOiLlA 
O  long  old  6U 

O  short  on  wo 

p  broad  pore  pofv 
p  slender  ,,  „ 
11  broad 
H  slender 
S  broad 
S  slender 
C  broad 
C  slender 
U  long 
U  short 


Letters. 
A  long 
A  short 
\)  broad 
t)  slender 
C  broad 
C  slender 
X)  broad 
T)  slender 
e  long 
e  short 
■p  broad 
p  slender 
5  broad 
5  slender 
1  long 
1  short 
L  broad 
1.  slender 


Sounds. 

Examples, 

awe 

man 

tail 

hi 

6eauty 

beo 

call 

c<i 

ieogh 

ceo 

the 

X)A 

a'euce 

■O14 

ere 

me 

err 

ec 

/all 

few 

90 

0*7 

5^ 

eel 

'1 

ill 

bi 

2aw 

u 

WiUiam 

■miL 

An 

fon 

V 

CA 

cinn 
cut 


raw 
carrion 
sun 
s/iine 

tilSiW 

tade 
Title 
up 

Remarks  on  the  Sounds  of  the  Letters, 
The  sounds^of  all  the  letters  have  equivalents  in  English  except 
■o,  t,  ti,  and  c. 

A.  A-6  is  pronounced  like  awe,  -6  final  (dotted,  aspirated)  being 
always  silent ;  a  (long)  is  always  like  awe ;  a  (short)  is  generally 
the  same  as  a  in  man.  In  monosyllables  particularly,  a  (short)  is 
generally  pronounced  like  a  in  what,  as  '^^X,  green. 

t).  It  is  scarcely  accurate  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  of  sound 
between  b  broad  and  b  slender,  for  their  sounds  in  b^  and  bi  are  the 
same,  beo  is  pronounced  as  if  written  by 5,  the  y  sound  belonging 
rather  to  the  diphthong  eo  than  to  the  consonant  b. 

C,  broad  and  slender,  as  in  table  of  sounds.  Ceo,  pronounced 
as  kyo. 

"O,  broad,  has  no  equivalent  in  English.  The  best  method  of 
learning  the  sounds  of  x),  t,  11,  and  c,  is  to  hear  an  /ris/t-speaking 
person  pronounce  a  few  times  Ca  ah  Ia  f  atja  (the  day  is  long). 
The  sound  of  tio  is  somewhat  like  tko,  Xi  slender  is  pronounced 
with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  somewhat  like  d  in  dew, 
or  duke.  X>  broad  or  slender  before  b  or  n  in  the  middle  of  a  word  ia 
always  silent,  or  rat'uer  it  takes  the  sound  of  b  before  L,  and  of  n 
before  \\,  that  is,  -ol  is  pronounced  as  if  written  bl,  and  txi  aa  if 
written  nn, 

e,  long  and  short,  as  in  table  of  sounds. 

■p,  broad  and  slender,  are  exactly  like  f  in  English.  See  observa- 
tions on  b.  '  •  " 

3,  broad  and  slender,  as  in  table  of  sounds.  This  consonant  ia 
never  soft,  like  g  in  generaL 

"  h  never  appears  as  an  independent  radical  letter,  but  is  used  only 
in  the  itillection  of  words,  or  thrown  in  between  vowels,  like  the 
Greek  digamma,  to  prevent  a  hiatus ;  as  ha  h-oije,  of  youth,  a 
h-eii\inti,  out  of  Ireland." — O'Donovan'a  "  Irish  Grammar,"  p.  3L 
As  it- is  disputed  whether  h  ia  a  radical  letter  or  not,  it  is  not  given 
in  the  table.  Its  use  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  the  course  of 
these  lessons. 

1  long  is  exactly  like  ce  in  eel,  and  1  short  exactly  like  i  in  ill. 

b,  broad  or  slender,  has  no  equivalent  in  English,  b  broad  has  a 
broader  and  softer  sound  than  I  in  law.  b  slender  is  somewhat 
softer  than  II  in  VVi^^iam.  See  observations  on  x)  broad.  The  com- 
binations of  bn,  broad  and  slender,  are  pronounced  like  bL. 

ltl,  broad  or  slender,  is  exactly  like  m  in  English. 

n,  broad,  has  a  broad  thick  sound,  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
English  language,  n  slender  is  very  like  71  in  new,  but  more  liquid, 
tl'o  is  like  nn,  except  in  compound  words.  If  the  final  letter  o£  the 
first  part  of  tha  compound  is  n,  and  the  initial  of  the  second  part  is 
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•o,  each  letter  retains  its  owa  full  sound;  example,  l,on--oub,  a 
blackbird. 

115.  ''This  combination  represents  a  simple  sound,  which  Eng- 
lish learners  find  very  difficult  to  imitate  when  in  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  although  its  broad  and  slender  sounds  are  both  heard  in 
loncjbi'j  ;  the  broad  sound  in  I0H7,  and  the  slender  one  in  ing  ;  as  <xyv 
tigpjk-o,  our  love  ;  <i  tijiAlli,  their  hostages." — O'Donovan's  "Irish 
Grammar," 

O,  long  and  short,  exactly  as  in  table  of  sounds, 
p,  broad  aud  slender,  same  as  in  English. 

11  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  letter  which  does  not  become  broad 
and  slender  according  to  the  vowel  which  precedes  or  follows  it. 
The  attention  of  the  learner  is  therefore  specially  directed  to  the 
following  rules  : — 1.  )\  in  the  bei;inniug  of  radical  words  is  ahoai/s 
broad  ;  as  i\j>c,  a  fort ;  ]\\,  a  king.  2.  In  the  combination  ]']\  it  has 
always  its  broad  sound,  as  I7vu\n,  a  bridle  ;  f i\e<xc,  a  series. 

S  broad  is  the  same  as  s  in  «uu  ;  slender  is  the  same  as  ih  in 
shine. 

Importakt. — 1.  S,  when  followed  by  b,  m,  p,  or     has  always  its 
bi'oad  sound,  whether  the  characteristic  vowel  be  broad  or  slender. 
2.  S,  in  the  assertive  if,  in,  has  sometimes  its  broad  and  some- 
times its  slender  sound.     It  has  its  broad  sound  when  followed 
by  a  word  beginuing  with  a  broad  vowel,  or  a  consonant,  as  ij- 
olc  pn  (i&s  olc  shin),  that  is  bad  ;  if  (iss)  me,  it  is  I.    But  when 
it  is  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  slender  vowel  it  has  its 
slender  sound  ;  as  if  (ish)  i,  it  is  she.     3.  S  in  the  demonstrative 
pronoun  fo,  this,  is  pronounced  sA,  as  fo  o  (sho  c),  this  (is)  it. 
C  broad.   To  pronounce  correctly,  place  the  tip  aud  edges  of  the 
tongue  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper  teeth,  then  draw  the 
tongue  quickly  from  this  position,  making  a  slight  explosion  of  the 
breath,  and  opening  the  mouth  a  little.     In  this  manner  pronounce 
c  in  combination  with  A  long.     The  broad  sound  of  c  is  like  the 
sound  of  th  in  i/tought.    C  slender  is  soft  and  liquid,  like  t  in  mul- 
titude. 

u  long  exactly  the  same  &s  u  in  rule  ;  aud  u  short  the  same  as  u 
in  up. 

Note. 

The  above  divisions  of  the  letters,  and  general  rules  for  their 
sounds,  are  alone  required  and  sufficient  for  the  pi^sent.  Other 
rules  will  be  introduced  from  time  to  time,  according  as  the  plan  of 
the  present  writer  requires,  and  as  circumstances  will  call  for. 
As  rules  once  laid  down  in  this  series  of  Lessons  may  not  be 
repeated,  the  learner,  for  his  own  sake,  ia  advised,  firstly,  to 
try  and  well  understand  each  rule  and  instruction  ;  secondly,  to 
reflect  on  them  till  they  become  fixed  in  the  mind  ;  thirdly,  to  know 
them  80  well  as  that  he  may  think  of  them  with  ease  and  pleasure  ; 
and,  fourthly,  to  refresh  his  memory  on  them  from  time  to  time. 
These  instructions  may  be  easily  adhered  to,  as  only  so  much  will  be 
given  each  week  as  the  writer  fairly  thinks  will  suit  a  learner  of 
ordinary  capacity.  It  is  very  much  to  be  recommended  that 
learners  would  form  thsn>selves  into  groups,  and  assist  each  other. 
Mutual  advantage  would  arise  from  such  an  arrangement,  both  for 
the  quick  and  the  slow— for  those  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  tho?e  who  have  not.  No  amount  of  book-learning  will 
sutEce  to  know  a  living  language  ;  it  must  be  heard  and  spoken  to 
know  its  sounds  and  idioms.  Let  those,  then,  who  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  be  not  churlish  about  it,  but  generously  contri- 
bute their  share  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  by  assisting  others, 
and  thus  unite  with  and  strengthen  the  general  movement  for  the 
"  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language." 

(to  be  continued.) 


GAS-JETS. 


That  terrible  infant  again.  "  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay 
here?"  "Why,  my  little  dear  1"  " 'Cause  I'm  hungry,  and 
mamma  says  we  shall  have  dinner  as  soon  as  that  dreadful 
nuisance  goes  away." 

What  ia  a  boy'a  idea  of  the  shortest  cut  to  manhood  ?  A  short 
pipe. 

Dentist  (to  old  lady  about  purchasing  some  false  teeth) — 
"  For  mastication,  my  dear  madam,  they  can  only  be  surpassed 
by  nature  herself."  Old  lady — "  Oh,  laws,  doctor  !  I  don't 
care  nothing  about  the  mastication  if  I  can  only  chaw  with 
'em." 

"  Will  the  coming  woman  lecture  1"  aska  a  contemporary. 
If  she  marries,  she  will. 

The  following  is  a  San  Francisco  advertisement ; — "  Cor- 


respondence ia  solicited  from  bearded  ladies,  Circassians,  or 
other  female  curiosities,  who,  in  return  for  a  true  heart  and  a 
devoted  husband,  would  travel  during  the  Summer  months,  and 
allow  him  to  take  the  money  at  the  door." 

A  teetotaller  says  the  drop  curtain  of  a  theatre  ia  so  called  be- 
cause the  gentlemen  go  out  for  a  drop  while  it  ia  down. 

A  rural  poetess  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
yearns  "  to  twitter,  as  a  bird  on  some  lone  spray."  When  she 
gets  on  a  spray  aud  begins  to  twitter,  there  is  going  to  be  an 
item  for  the  local  paper,  unless  the  spray  is  as  tliick  as  an  under- 
ground gaspipe. 

The  song  of  the  widow — What  is  home  without  another  ? 

A  gentleman  sufiering  from  gout  was  explaining  to  a  friend 
that  his  doctor  did  not  permit  him  to  eat  sweets,  potatoes, 
fruits,  farinaceous  vegetables,  ale,  wine —  "  Well !"  exclaimed 
the  friend,  "'why  don't  yon  get  another  doctor  ?" 

"  No  cows,  no  cream,"  was  the  way  a  compositor  set  up  the 
words,  "No  cross,  no  crown." 

It  was  said  of  a  lady  who  had  just  coniplated  her  fourth  decade, 
and  who  played  very  loudly  on  her  piano,  while  she  never 
alluded  to  her  age,  except  in  a  whisper,  that  she  was  forte  upon 
her  piauo,  but  piano  upon  her  forty. 

Fond  Mother — "What  would  you  do  without  a  mother, 
Tom  ?"    Tom— "  Do  as  I  liked,  ma." 

Paterfamilias  (to  eldest  sod,  who  is  at  college) — "  George,  these 
are  uncommonly  good  cigars.  I  can't  afl'ord  to  smoke  such  ex- 
pensive cigars  as  these."  George  (grandly) — "Fill  yotu:  cape — 
till  your  case,  gov'nor  l" 

LETTER-BOX. 

CorrespondentB  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnig-ht  amst  elapse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  vuhlishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

"Mike." — 1.  Write  directly  to  our  Manager.  2.  We  think  the  song 
ia  introduced  iu  Canon  Bonrke's  Easy  Lessons.  3.  The  later  publica- 
tions are  the  more  methodical ;  none  puonounce  every  word.  See  our 
own  lessons,  and  judse  for  yourself. 

"  One  who  would  learn  Irish."— Your  letter  will  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  author  of  the  lessons.  In  one  important  point  you  will  see 
this  week  he  has  already  forestalled  you. 

"  A  Roscommon  Lad.— 1.  We  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  by 
"  the  terms  of  insertion"  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  froni  the  title 
you  have  given  that  the  story  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  suit  us.  2. 
All  communications  for  the  press  should  be  written  only  on  one  side  of 
the  paper. 

"  Seaghan.'"— 1.  From  our  Manager.  Griffin's  (if  still  in  print),  post- 
free,  2s  Gd  ;  Davis's,  post-free.  Is  .3d  ;  Milton's,  post-free,  33.  We  have 
merely  approximated  the  char>,'e  for  postage.  Our  Manager  can  let  you 
know  the  exact  sum. 

"  J.  M." — You  have  adopted  the  nom-dc-plume  of  one  of  our  contri- 
butors, so  we  cannot  reply  to  you  through  it.  The  piece  came  too  late. 
We  go  to  press  a  fortnight  before  date,  as  all  onr  readers  ought  to  know 
from  the  standing  announcement  at  the  head  of  this  column. 

"  M.  D." — It  not  only  has  the  usual  faults  of  beginners,  but  is  besides 
quite  commonplace  in  thought  and  expression.  The  sole  sign  of  promise 
we  discern  is  in  .the  3rd  and  4th  lines  of  the  3rd  verse,  where  the 
metaphor  is  apt  and  graceful,  and  the  lines  fluent  and  musical. 

"  P.  B."— All  have  merit ;  but  the  longest,  and  as  a  poem  the  best, 
we  fear  we  cannot  use,  on  account  of  the  revolting  nature  of  the 
subject. 

Thomas  Ryan,  Jr.,  Inchinclare,  Groom,  County  Limerick,  will  sell  for 
a  reasonable  price  all  the  numbers  of  Young  Ireland  from  the  first  (4 
volumes).  He  says  the  copies  are  clean  and  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— William 
SmiH  O'Bbien. 

YOUNG  IRELAND, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

fSSf  Agents  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  supplies.  May 
be  ordered  of  any  Agent  of  the  Nation  or  Wbsbklt  News. 

Tkbms  of  Subsobiption— Post  Free,  Yearly,  6s  6d  ;  Half- 
Yearly,  3a  3d ;  Quarterly,  la  8d ;  Monthly  parts,  yearly,  7b  6d ; 
HaU-yeatly,  4a ;  2s.  Quarterly, 


"  Molly  Maguire  has  sentenced  Lougheed  to  die,  and  die  he  muat."— (See  page  30.) 


THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH; 


By  Thomas  Kblly, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance.' 


Chaptjer  VIII.— (Continukd). 
They  entered  the  cavity  of  the  oak.    A  stream  of  moonlight 
flowed  down  upon  them  through  a  hole  high  up  iu  the  faded 
timber,  which  hole  swept  the  road  to  Mountoiley. 


"Now,"  continued  the  stranger,  " let  us  prepare  for  action. 
There's  not  a  bettisr  placi-*  in  Ireland's  ground  for  such  a  job. 
Just  stop  there  a  miuuto." 

He  crept  out,  crossed  the  road,  and  fastened  one  end  of  the 
rope  to  oueof  the  elm  trees,  bringiai;  the  o'.her  end  with  him 
into  his  hiding  place. 

"  Now  do  you  understand  what  the  rope  is  for  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Earney,  whoso  blood  was  curdling  in  his  veins, 
and  tlie  palpitation  of  whose  heart  was  almost  audible,  at  the 
thougiit  of  the  terrible  deed  at  which  he  was  nhoul  to  assist.    ' '  I 
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do,"  said  he  with  tremulous  voice,  "and  I  wish  to  God  I  was 
never  bora  to  understand  it  or  know  anything  about  it.  0  Lord  ! 
what's  this  I    What's  this  ?" 

"Prandy!"  whispered  the  stranger,  sternly  this  time,  "no 
more  of  that  !  Think  of  your  wife  and  children  in  the  work- 
house !  Think  of  Lougheed  !  And  think  of  the  oath  you  took 
a  while  ago." 

This  obj  urgation  silenced  Barney. 

It  would  be  more  to  the  point,"  added  the  stranger,  "to 
be  thinking  of  some  harbour  of  refuge  when  the  job  is  over." 

"The  first  harbour  I'll  come  to  will  be  the  gallows,"  said 
Barney  doggedly. 

"Nonsense  !"  laughed  the  stranger. 

"  What's  to  save  me  ?  It's  well  known  I'm  the  last  man 
Lougheed  evicted,  and  the  polls  when  they  hear  of  this  will  put 
their  hands  on  me  at  wanst.  Oh  !  my  poor  wife  and  children, 
what'll  become  iv  thein  then  ?"  aad  Barney  groaned  and  sighed 
as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

"  You  forget  the  proverb,  Barney, "  said  the  stranger  coolly. 
"  There's  no  use  in  meeting  the  devil  half  way.  If  he  will 
come,  give  him  the  trouble  of  walking  the  whole  distance.  The 
police  may,  and  doubcless  will,  put  their  hands  on  you. 
But  they'll  soon  take  them  off  yon.  What  proof  will 
they  have  thai  you  had  any  hand  in  this  business  1  Dead 
men  tell  no  tales.  They  cau't  haug  a  man  even  in  Ireland 
without  stme  little  evideucj.  What  evidence  can  they  bring 
against  you  ?  Not  a  tittle.  When  this  little  affair  is  over,  cut 
across  the  country  to  another  road,  and  continue  your  journey 
to  Eagbind.  You  may  be  stopped  and  detained  a  little,  but 
you'll  come  out  of  it  as  sound  as  a  trout.  In  any  case,  Molly 
Maguire  has  sentenced  Lougheed  to  die,  and  die  he  must. 
These  are  my  last  words." 

"  Whisht !  whisht !"  whispered  Barney.    "  What's  that  ?" 

They  listened  a  moment. 

"The  sounds  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  "said  the  stranger  ;  "he's 
comin?  !  Just  five  me  a  lift,"  and  he  clambered  up  the  side  of 
the  oak  and  peeped  through  the  notch-hole. 
«  "Fire  and  furies!"  he  exclaimed,  leaping  down,  "there's 
two  of  them — one  on  i  white  horse  and  one  on  a  black.  Which 
is  Lougheed  ?    Quick  !  quick  !" 

"The white  !  the  w.iite  !"  replied  Barney  trembling  like  an 
aspen  leaf. 

"  Good  ! '  said  the  stran'^er  ;  "he's  on  this  side  of  the  road. 
Let  me  fejl  that  rope.  They'il  both  be  tripped  up,  but  more 
than  the  fall — .vhich  he  deserves  for  keeping  b;ul  company — the 
other  man  will  suffer  nothing.  Oat  with  your  pistol — full 
cook  !  See  there  !  they're  coming  at  a  canter.  N<iw,  Prandy, 
be  a  man.  Think  of  the  poor  creatures  in  the  workhouse  !  And 
when  the  horses  have  fallen  follow  me,  and  pour  your  fire  into 
that  incarnate  devil,  Lougheed." 

He  had  little  more  than  finished  speaking  when  the  horsemen 
came  on  at  a  brisk  trot.  They  were  conversing  aloud.  Lougheed 
was  laughing.  On  they  came — on — on — on.  They  were  not 
quite  abreast.  Lougheed  was  a  little  behind.  On  they  came — 
on — on — -when  crash  v.'ent  the  black  horse  and  it's  rider  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  !  The  rope  was  broken  before  Lougheed 
reached  it.  He  reined  up  his  horse,  and  was  turning  round  to 
see  what  had  befallen  his  companion,  when  the  stranger  and 
Barney  rushed  out  from  their  ambush  and  fired  almost  sitnul-  - 
taneously  point  blank  at  the  agent,  the  stranger  shouting  : 

"Die,  you  devil  !  die  !  die  !" 

But  Lougheed  was  but  slightly  injured  by  the  volley,  thanks 
to  his  horse,  which,  taking  flight  at  the  mishap  of  it's  fellow- 
steed,  plunged  and  reared  on  its  hind  legs,  receiving  most  of 
the  double  discharge  in  its  breast,  and  giving  its  rider  time  to 
draw  a  pistol  from  the  holster  of  the  saddle,  before  throwing 
him  backwards  into  the  hedge  and  rushing  off  wildly^  mad- 
dened with  its  wounds. 

"Murder  !  murder  !  Police  !  police  !"  shoiited  the  agent,  ex- 
tricating himself  from  the  hedge,  and  firing  a  random  shot  at  his 
assailants,  one  of  whom  wasstruck  and  fell  withagroan  acrossthe 
still  prostrate  figure  of  Lougheed's  companion.  It  was  Barney 
Prandy  !  With  fearful  imprecations,  the  stranger  rushed  upon 
the  agent,  and,  before  the  latter  had  time  to  point  his  weapon,  \ 


discharged  the  remaining  barrel  at  his  heart  !  The  shot  took 
efi:ect.    The  agent  fell. 

"Take  that,  you  fiend  of  hell!"  shouted  his  assailant; 
"  you've  met  your  deserts  at  last !" 

He  turned  round  and  examined  his  fallen  companion,  turning 
his  face  up  to  the  moonlight,  and  recoiling,  as  well  he  might, 
from  the  dreadful  spectacle  it  presented — a  gaping  wound,  a 
stream  of  gore,  extruded  eye-balls,  features  blotted  with  blood! 
Lougheed's  shot,  wild  though  it  was,  had  taken  fearful  ett'ect. 
Barney  Prandy  was  already  dead  !  He  would  never  now  pro- 
ceed to  England  to  earn  money  to  take  his  wife  and  little  ones 
out  of  "the  house."  No,  his  little  ones  must  remain  there 
some  time  longer,  "till  their  little  limbs  grow  stronger,"  till 
they  are  able  to  excavate  docks  in  England  or  split  rails  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  their  mother — ah !  poor  woman  ! 
— who  shall  say  what  grief,  what  agony,  what  woe  unutterable 
that  night's  dark  doings  brought  to  her  already  bruised  heajrt  ? 

Meanwhile  the  fury  of  the  stranger  was  anything  but  abated 
on  perceiving  his  companion's  tragic  fate. 

"Dearly  bought  and  badly  managed,"  he  soliloquised,  stoop- 
ing over  Barney's  corpse.  "But  I'll  make  sure  that  the  price 
has  not  been  paid  to  no  purpose";  and,  taking  IiIa  pistol  by  the 
barrel,  he  was  stepping  in  the  direction  where  Lougheed  was 
lying  weltering  in  his  blood,  to  complete,  if  necessary,  with  the 
butt-end  the  workbeguu  with  the  muzzle,  when  he  was  arrested  by 
the  voice  of  Lougheed's  companion,  who  was  just  then  recover- 
ing sensibility  and  sitting  up  on  the  road. 

"Great  God!"  he  exclaimed  on  perceiving  the  prostrate 
bodies  of  Lougheed  and  Barney,  "  what's  this  ?  what's  this?" 
and  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

The  stranger  decamped,  without,  as  may  be  imagined,  at- 
tempting to  enlighten  him  ;  and  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis — for  he  it 
was,  and  no  other,  who  had  accompanied  Lougheed — was  left  to 
his  own  resources  in  the  first  rea,ll:y  trying  conjuncture  in  which 
his  new  interest  in  the  Irish  "  lind  question"  had  placed  him. 

Chapter  IX. — Aqueous. 

The  events  recorded  in  the  last  six  chapters  have  been  given, 
as  far  as  the  exigencies  of  art  would  permit,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  occurrence  ;  and  all,  exceptmg,  of  course,  those 
embraced  in  the  history  of  Barney  Prandy  from  his  eviction 
till  the  door  of  "the  house"  closed  between  him  and  his  wife 
and  family,  took  place  within  the  short  space  of  two  days — 
namely,  the  day  of  Mr.  Lougheed's  return  to  Goragh  after  a 
month's  absence,  and  the  day  following. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  that  gentleman,  the  day  after 
his  arrival,  having  heard  from  the  faithful  Shegog  the  unplea- 
sant tidings  of  my  appointment  as  page  to  Mrs.  Eddis,  lost  no 
time  in  coming  up  to  the  castle  to  do  his  utmost  to  oust  me 
from  that  honourable  position.  And  it  will  not  be  forgotten 
that,  as  far  at  least  as  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  had  either  will  or  power 
in  the  matter,  the  agent  (little  thinking  how  near  he  was  him- 
self at  the  time  to  a  fearful  retribution)  succeeded  to  his  heart's 
content. 

The  aflfair  in  the  grotto  will  be  remembered.  Never  was 
oflfence  more  clearly  brought  home  to  anyone.  And  such  an 
offence  ! — eavesdropping,  and  eavesdropping  by  a  boy  !  Why, 
it  was  something  atrocious,  unpardonable,  evidencing,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  do  in  a  youth  of  my  years,  a  depth  of  meanness  and 
cunning,  a  moral  obliquity,  an  abandonment  to  all  that  was 
dangerous  alid  depraved,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  an 
octogenarian  !  Even  now  I  seem  to  shrink  into  myself  when 
I  think  of  all  that  was  implied  in  the  dreadful  imputation. 
Eavesdropping  !  Caught  in  the  act  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  if  I  had  plotted  it  and  planned  it  with  malice  aforethought ! 
It  was  dreadful,  horrible,  unspeakable  ! 

What  wonder  was  it,  then,  that,  with  burning  cheeks  and 
fainting  heart,  I  walked  away  from  the  scene  of  my  shame,  my 
master's  bitter  rebuke  ringing  in  my  ears — "  Go  out  of  my 
sight  !  Go  into  the  house  and  tell  your  mistress  what  you  have 
been  guilty  of  !    Go,  and  let  me  not  see  your  face  again  !" 

Lougheed  had  once  more  conquered,  to  all  human  appear- 
ances. All  the  water  in  Lough  Foine  would  not  wash  away  the 
stain  from  my  character.  Nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  re- 
habilitate me  in  Mr.  Eddis's  good  opinion.    He  would  now  be- 
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lieve  everything  that  the  malignity  of  the  agent  could  invent 
against  me  and  my  family.  Had  he  not  seen  me  Avith  hia  own 
eyes  ?  Had  he  not  foimd  me  himself  Jiufjrautc  delicto  '!  What 
was  I  to  do  ?  To  dfpy  the  charge  or  attempt  to  explain  the 
circumstances  would  have  been  manifestly  but  to  deepen  the 
hue  of  my  supposed  guilt.  AVhat  would  my  mother  say  ?  What 
would  Father  Pat  say  ?  What  would  anybody  and  everybody 
say  ?  Guilty,  guilty,  guilty  !  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to 
be  accused  wrongly,  with  so  many  ciroumstancos  against  you  as 
to  render  it  all  but  impossible  to  clear  yourself !  The  feeling 
of  tortured  helplessness,  of  utter  despair,  that  it  engenders  ! 
To  be  set  down  mad  when  you  are  sane  ;  to  be  ti-eated  as  a 
leper  when  [you  are  sound  !  Ah  me  !  No  one  can  realise  its 
full  bitterness  but  him  who  has  tasted  it.  Add  to,  all  this  the 
remorse  that  I  felt  when  I  reflected  that  my  misfortune  was 
mainly  the  conse(iuence  of  my  own  imprudence,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  ot  my  state  of  mind. 

I  walked  towards  the  castle  till  out  of  sight  of  Lougheed  and 
his  master,  when  I  altered  my  course,  but  without  any  fixed 
purpose,  except  indeed  to  avoid  showing  my  chap-fallen,  shame- 
covered  countenance  to  any  human  being — much  leas  to  my 
mistress  ;  and  found  myself  going  in  the  direction,  and  within 
sight,  of  Lough  Foine. 

I  went  on  mechanically,  my  aversion  to  ever  again  entering 
Goragh  Castle  growing  with  every  step.  Below  me  lay  the 
placid  waters  of  the  lough,  reflecting  in  its  pure  bosom  the 
blended  glories  of  earth  and  sky,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Summer 
heavens,  and  the  wooded  crests  of  the  hilla  around.  Beautiful 
was  the  scene.  Peace  seemed  to  brood  over  those  waveless 
waters,  and  joy  found  a  thousand  throats  in  the  happy  wood- 
lands. Peace  and  joy  were  everywhere — everywhere  but  one 
place— my  human  heart  !  Ah  !  that  boy's  heart,  that  man's 
heart,  that  inner  world  of  ours,  how  small  and  yet  how  large  ! 
contained  within  a  mortal's  narrow  breast,  and  yet  outspanning 
the  universe  in  the  magnitude  of  its  affairs,  in  the  variety  of  its 
emotions ! 

I  was  going  down  the  hill,  down  the  gentle  slope  that  led 
from  the  castle  to  the  causeway — which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Here,  close  to  the  brink,  stood 
the  summer-house,  with  its  southern  prpspect,  commanding 
all  that  was  lovely  in  that  charming  scenery,  and  embowered  in 
roses  and  sweet-smelling  creepers.  At  the  sight  of  this,  a  fresh 
pang  shot  through  my  heart,  reminding  me,  as  it  did,  of  happy 
days  gone  by,  when,  high  in  the  esteem  of  all,  I  used  to  attend 
on  my  mistress  and  Maude  and  Mdlle.  Dechamp,  and  carry  the 
basket  containing  the  little  nick-nacks  which  they  called  their 
work  to  and  from  that  blissful  little  bower.  Would  those  days 
ever  come  again  ?  How  could  they  ?  Was  it  to  be  imagined 
that  ladies  would  have  such  a  mean,  sneaking,  sniveflin" 
dastardly  creature  as  an  eavesdropper  about  them  ?  °' 

"Oh  no  !  oh  no  !"  I  groaned,  still  walking  down  the  hill, 
while  in  one  ear  I  seemed  to  hear  a  whisper  reiterating  "  Con- 
ticuerunt  omnes,"  the  opening  words  of  the  task  that  had  in  a 
sense  caused  me  all  my  trouble,  and  in  the  other  "Propter  in- 
famiam  tuam,  Phelim,"  till  at  length  I  could  not  help  joining 
together  the  two  phrases — "  Conticuerunt  omnes,  propter  infa° 
miam  tuam,  Phelim"— that  is,  "They  all  held  their  tongues, 
they  were  silent,  they  were  apeechless  with  amazement  on  account 
of  your  disgrace,  Pnelim  !" 

"  0  Lord  !"  I  thought,  as  I  was  going  down  the  hill,  "this 
is  intolerable — I  cannot  enure  it !  '  Conticuerunt  omnes 
propter  infamiam  tuam,  Phelim  !'  I  can't  endure  it— I  can't 
endure  it !" 

I  was  going  down  the  hill— I  was  near  the  bottom.  The 
waters  below  were  at  peace  ;  why  not  join  them  and  drink  in 
their  stillness?  Why  not?  "Conticuerunt  omnes  propter 
infamiam  tuam,  Phelim!"  Be  silent,  ye  whispering  fiends! 
silent  for  ever  !  A  dark  film  seemed  to  cover  my'eyes.  I 
threw  down  the  "  xEaeid"  and  ran  past  the  summer-house.  I 
was  on  the  causeway.  The  waters  were  at  peace  beneath.  One 
leap  and  I  joined  them  !  One  leap  and  I  dreamed  a  brief 
dream  of  forgetfulness  ! 

Bat  my  dream  was  not  destined  to  be  lasting.  I  was  snatched 
from  the  arms  of  oblivion  by  a  friendly  hand.     The  three 


ladies,  the  thought  of  whom  had  driven  mo  to  final  desperation, 
were  sitting  in  the  summer-house  unporceived  by  me  when  I 
took  my  desperate  leap.  They  raised  the  alarm,  and  by  their 
cries  brought  Paudeen  Dree  to  the  spot.  He  was  at  the  time 
mending  his  boat  in  a  little  creek  which  bore  his  own  name, 
and  which,  though  close  to,  was  out  of  sight  of  the  causeway. 
Here,  lying  on  my  face  on  the  bank,  with  Paadeen  kneeling 
beside  me,  and  the  three  ladies  anxiously  stooping  over  me, 
I  found  myself  on  returning  to  consciousness.  I  opened  my 
eyes,  and  drew  a  long  and  laboured  breath. 

"  He's  comin'  till,  ma'am  ;  he's  comin'  till,"  said  Paudeen. 

Mrs.  Eddis  and  her  daughter  were  crying. 

"  Oh,  thanic  you  very  much,  Mr*  Dree,"  said  my  mistress. 
"  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  if  you  had  not  been 
so  near  at  hand." 

The  governess  was  next  despatched  to  the  castle  for  help, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  was  lying  in  the  little  bedroom, 
with  Dr.  Treanor  feeling  my  pulse. 

Chai'ter  X.— Two  O'Clock  in  the  Mornikg. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  any  justification  of  suicide.  Fdo 
de  ae,  though  it  once  found  in  me  a  blind  votary,  shall  never 
number  me  amongst  its  apologists.  There  may  be,  and  indeed 
I  believe  there  are,  conceivable  conjunctures  in  human  aftairs 
in  which  it  would  be  not  only  blameless,  but  even  meritorious, 
to  commit  self-destruction.  But  my  case  not  having  come 
within  such  a  category,  it  was  cowardly,  foolish,  and  criminal  in 
me  to  take  to  the  waters. 

Thus  far  I  am  bound  to  go  in  the  interests  of  morality.  To 
go  one  step  further  in  decrying  my  rash  act  would  be  to  com- 
mit myself  to  a  piece  of  pious  hypocrisy  for  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared. I  said  in  the  last  chapter,  in  a  heedless  moment,  that  all 
-the  water  in  Lough  Foine  would  not  remove  the  stain  that 
attached  to  my  character  in  the  scene  at  the  grotto  ;  but  I  was 
mistaken.  My  plunge  into  the  lake  was  such  a  strong  commen- 
tary on  the  explanation  which  I  gave  that  evening  to  my  kind 
mistress,  emphasizing,  as  it  did,  my  words,  and  stamping  them 
with  such  a  character  of  genuineness  and  truthfulness  that  she 
at  once  gave  credit  to  my  story,  and  not  only  acquitted  me  her- 
self of  all  unworthy  motives  in  the  unhappy  part  1  played  at 
the  grotto,  bijt  succeeded  in  inducing  her  husband  to  take  a  like 
view  of  my  conduct. 

Thus  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  I  went  down  the  hill  to 
Lough  Foine. 

It  is  true  the  cure  might  have  been  in  a  sense  as  bad  as  the 
disease.  If  I  had  vindicated  my  honour,  I  had  also  earned  a 
reputation  for  hastiness,  wilfulness,  and  a  certain  pagan  sturdi- 
'neas  of  character  not  very  desirable  in  a  boy  of  my  years. 

Another  thing  I  had  also  done— I  had  spoiled  my  brand-new 
uniform,  and  put  my  mistress  to  the  expense  of  getting  me 
another.  But,  candidly,  taking  all  things  into  account,  I  jiever 
had  any  great  reason  from  a  temporal  point  of  view  to  regret 
my  desperate  leap  into  Lough  Foine. 

With  regard  to  the  physical  efl;ects  of  my  impromptu  bath, 
the  only  unpleasantness  I  experienced  was  being  confined  to  my 
bed  the  remainder  of  the  day  by  Dr.  Treanor's  orders,  and  this 
was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  sympathy  evinced  by  my  ladies, 
who  visited  me  from  time  to  time  till  evening,  Maude  reading  to 
me  the  adventures  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor  to  keep  up  my  spirits. 

"  You  won't  do  it  again,  Phelim,"  she  whispered  to  me  when 
they  were  taking  leave  for  the  night  of  their  intereatin-' 
patient.  ° 

"  Never,  never,"  said  the  forced  invalid. 

"  No,  don't  ;  that's  a  good  boy.  Don't  for  my  sake  !"  and 
she  fluttered  away  after  her  mamma  and  the  governess. 

Here  was  something  to  attach  a  fellow  to  life  !  "  Don't  for 
my  sake  !"  Mafoi,  I  should  think  not  !  It  would  indeed  be  a 
dreary  life  which  under  such  circumstances  would  not  be  sup- 
portable. Supportable  !  What  am  I  saying  ?  Rather  which 
would  not  be  a  constant  round  of  rapture  ! 

How  I  thought  of  these  words — how  I  repeated  them  over  and 
over  again  till  the  beautiful  creature  who  pronounced  them 
seemed  again  standing  by  my  bedside,  like  an  angel  bathed  in  the 
moonlight  that  streamed  through  the  old  dormer  window,  I  need 
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not  say.   I  was  wishing  for  the  morrow  that  I  might  rise,  begin 
anew,  and  plan  some  signal  service  to  repay  such  condescension,  j 
such  kindness,  such  tenderness.    Sleep  I  could  not ;  my  mind  ; 
was  too  busy  devising  all  sorts  of  wild  and  impracticable  schemes 
to  perform  some  unheard-of  achievement  to  show  my  love  and  [ 
gratitude  to  that  sweet  girl.    I  would  go  abroad  into  some  bar- 
barous country  and  brinsr  not  one,  but  a  whole  cargo  of  cats 
with  me — I  would  out-Whittington  Whittington,  and  return 
possessed  of  untold  wealth  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  Maude.    Or  I 
would  become  a  soldier,  and  then  a  corporal,  and  after  that  a 
general,  and  then  a  Napoleon,  in  order  to  deprive  kings  of  their  ; 
thrones  that  I  might  place  Maude  upon  them  in  turns,  or  on 
all  of  them  together  if  possible.    The  trophies  of  the  earth,  the  i 
treasures  of  the  sea,  crowns   and   sceptres,  pearls,  rubies, 
diamonds,  silks,  satins.  Cashmere  shawls,  and  glass  slippers —  | 
what  would  I  not  bring  her  ?  | 

I  could  sleep  none.    How  could  1 1    These  things  are  not 
done  by  sleeping.    Besides,  I  had  had  sleep  enough  in  the  | 
day.    In  the  intervals  between  my  imaginary  commercial  and  j 
martial   adventures    I    was    counting    the  hours  till   day-  j 
light.    It  had  struck  two  on  the  great  clock  over  the  stables,  j 
The  echoes  of  the  bell  had  hardly  died  away  in  the  silence  of 
the  night,  or  rather  early  morning,  when  1  was  startled  in  my 
bed  by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  hall-door,  followed  by  a  con- 
fused Babel  of  many  voices.    I  ran  to  the  window,  which  looked 
out  on  the  front  lawn,  and,  though  ray  bedroom  was  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  I  was  able  to  recognise  the  figures  of  Mr.  Eddis 
and  Dr.  Treanor,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  constables  bear- 
ing between  them  a  litter  on  which  lay  some  bulky  object 
covered  with  a  sheet.     I  was,  of  course,  unaware  at  this  time 
what  that  object  was,  but  as  the  whole  house  was  shortly 
roused,  and  as  ill  news  travels  with  proverbial  speed,  I  soon 
learned  what  the  reader  already  knows — namely,  that  the  litter 
bore  the  body  of  Mr.  Irwin  Lougheed  ! 

Yes,  my  old  friend  the  agent  was  carried  into  Goragh  Castle 
at  that  early  hour  of  the  morning,  not  dead,  but  wavering  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

Early  the  previous  day  he  entered  those  same  portals  in  the 
enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  bent  on  an  evil  object — the 
poor,  paltry,  petty  object  of  depriving  an  orphan  ^boy  of  bread 
and  bed.  Now  he  passed  through  theu^  weltering  in  his  blood, 
desperately  wounded,  not  expected  to  live  till  suiAise. 

A  few  words  may  be  necessary  to  explain  how  he  got  thus 
far. 

As  we  have  seen,  Molly  Maguire's  myrmidon  was  deterred 
from  killing  Lougheed  outright  by  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis's  opportune 
return  to  consciousness.  As  soon  as  that  gentleman  had  time 
to  collect  his  scattered  senses,  the  true  nature  of  the  situation 
became  at  once  evident  to  him.  He  had  often  read  of  agrarian 
outrages  in  the  newspapers  ;  now  he  had  a  painfully  practical 
illustration  of  one  before  his  eyes.  But  he  had  no  time  to  mora- 
lize on  the  system  under  which  such  things  were  possible.  The 
agent  lay  moaning  in  dreadful  agony  under  the  hedge.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  But  one  thing — bring  medical,  or  rather  sur- 
gical, assistance  at  once.  This  Mr.  Eddis  proceeded  to  do 
forthwith.  His  horse  was  luckily  at  hand,  quietly  browsing  by 
the  wayside.  To  mount  and  gallop  off  for  Dr.  Treanor  was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  To  arouse  the  doctor,  call  at  the  nearest 
police  barrack,  and  return  to  the  tragic  scene  required  half  an 
hour's  rapid  riding.  On  his  way  he  passed  Mr.  Lougheed's 
white  charger  lying  stark  across  the  road — an  incident  which 
caused  him  some  delay,  he  having  to  alight  and  lead  his  own 
animal  past  the  dead  horse. 

When  Dr.  Treanor  arrived,  he  found  the  police  there  before 
him.  The  remedies  which  he  could  there  administer  were,  of 
course,  confined  to  endeavouring  to  staunch  the  flow  of  blood, 
an  attempt  in  which  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  justify  him  in 
ordering  his  patient  to  be  carried  to  the  castle,  which,  though 
not  quite  the  nearest,  was  the  most  convenient  house  to  bring  the 
wounded  man  to.  The  police,  no  less  than  the  doctor  being 
accustomed  to  such  emergencies,  did  not  come  unprepared. 
They  brought  two  stretchers  with  them, -  on  one  of  which  was 
placed  all  that  was  mortal  of  Barney  Prandy,  and  on  the  other 
the  blood-smeared  body  of  Irwin  Lougheed. 


The  procession  to  Goragh  was  slow  and  funereal,  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  arrived  at  the  cas^e  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  jBarney  Brandy's  corpse  ha^ig  been  sent  to  the 
police-barrack  a  little  further  on. 

The  excitement  with  which  so  dreadful  an  event  filled  Goragh 
Castle  was  supreme.  There  was  movement,  bustle,  activity 
everywhere.  Every  bed  in  the  house  gave  forth  its  occupant. 
Mrs.  Lowe  Eddis  was  among  thejfirst  to  come  downstairs.  She 
had  had  misgivings  on  account  of  her  husband  not  returning  at 
his  usual  hour  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  semi-insensible  form  of 
the  agent  carried  in,  not  to  mention  the  contused  face  and 
soiled  and  torn  clothes  of  Mr.  Eddis,  she  felt  how  well  grounded 
her  apprehensions  had  been,  and  fell  sobbing  on  her  husband's 
neck. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Treanor  had  taken  command  of  such  of  the 
domestics  as  had  already  appeared,  and  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  was  hastily  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  agent. 

Thither  I  shivll  not  follow  him,  not  being  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine,  and  therefore  unable  to  criticise  his  treatment — which 
I  doubt  not,  though,  will  be  all  that  science  can  devise  or 
the  practised  hand  of  Dr.  Treanor,  M.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.C.P.I., 
execute. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  ROSARY  OF  MY  YEARS. 


BY  FATHER  RYAN. 

Some  reckon  their  age  by  years, 
Some  measure  their  life  by  art — 
But  some  tell  their  days  by  the  flow  of  their  tears. 
And  their  life  by  the  moans  of  their  heart. 

The  dials  of  earth  may  show 
The  length,  not  the  depth,  of  years, 
Few  or  many  they  come — few  or  many  they  go — 
But  their  time  is  best  measured  by  fears. 

Ah  !  iy)t  by  the  silver  gray 
That  creeps  through  the  sunny  hair, 
And  not  by  the  scenes  that  we  pass  on  our  way — 
And  not  by  the  furrows  the  finger  of  care 

On  the  forehead  and  face  have  made  ; 

l^ot  so  do  we  we  count  our  years  ; 
Not  by  the  sun  of  the  earth — ^but  the  shade 
Of  our  souls  and  the  fall  of  our  tears. 

For  the  young  are  ofttimes  old, 
Though  their  brows  be  bright  and  fair  ; 
While  their  blood  beats  warm  their  heart  lies  cold— 
O'er  them  the  Spring-time — but  Winter  is  there. 

And  the  old  are  ofttimes  young, 
When  their  hair  is  thin  and  white  ; 
And  they  sing  in  age  as  in  youth  they  suiig, 
And  they  laugh,  for  their  cross  was  light. 

But  bead  by  bead  I  tell 

The  rosary  of  my  years  ; 
From  a  coss  to  a  cross  they  lead — 'tis  well  ! 
And  they're  blessed  with  a  blessing  of  tears. 

Better  a  day  of  strife 

Than  a  century  of  sleep  ; 
Give  me,  instead  of  a  long  stream  of  life, 
The  tempest  and  tears  of  the  deep. 

A  thousand  joys  may  foam 

On  the  billows  of  all  the  years  ; 
But  never  the  foam  brings  the  brave  barque  home- 
It  reaches  the  haven  through  tears. 


.  The  rising  youth  feels  the  need  of  an  invention  that  will 
instantaneously  absorb  a  lighted  pipe  and  save  him  the  trouble 
and  danger  of  putting  it  in  his  coat  pocket  when  he  unexpectedly 
meets  either  of  his  parents. 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


JOHK  O'CONNFLL. 

Chapter  XIX.  (Continued). 

Sach  were  the  tormenting  reflections  that  beset  and  harassed 
the  young  man's  mind,  and  held  him  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
painful  irresolution.  Sergeant  Mahony  decided  the  matter  for 
him,  however,  in  his  own  blunt  way. 

"Go  back  to  your  young  wife,  sir  ;  that' s  your  duty.  She 
wants  your  care  and  has  a  right  to  it.  Leave  this  scouting 
business  to  me,  and  I'll  have  news  for  you  in  the  morning  you 
may  depend.    No  offence  meant,  sir  ;  and  none  taken,  I  hope." 

"  No,  no,  my  worthy  friend,  no  offence.  I  believe  you  are 
right  as  to  m;/  duty  and  I  ivill  go  back.  But  it's  no  part  of 
your  duty  to  run  your  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,  when  we  are 
sure  to  know  everything  without  risk  sometime  to-morrow. 
Besides,  if  this  fisherman  betray  you  1" 

"  It's  always  a  soldier's  duty  to  get  information  of  his  enemy 
as  quickly  as  he  can,"  returned  the  sergeant.  "Let  me  go, 
sir  ;  do  let  me  go  ;  who  knows  but  I  may  bring  you  good  news. 
And  as  to  this  6ld  man  here,  he  tells  me  he  has  only  a  boy  with 
him  ;  and  surely  I'm  at  least  a  match  for  both,  even  without 
this  cutlass  and  these  pistols." 

' '  Well,  be  it  so,  since  you've  set  your  heart  upon  it.  _  But  be 
cautious  on  our  account,  if  not  upon  your  own.  Here  is  money 
to  secure  the  old  man's  fidelity— I  scarcely  doubt  him,  however, 
for,  if  I  mistake  not  his  look  and  manner,  he  is  more  of  a  friend 
than  an  enemy." 

They  parted  with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  such  as  men 
exchange  when  dangers  impend  and  chances  are  known  to  be 
rife  that  those  who  separate  may  never  meet  again.  Ed- 
ward O'Donovan  addressed  himself  to  retracing  his  steps  to- 
wards his  mountain  home  by  long  and  difficult  ways,  familiar, 
however,  to  him  even  in  the  season  of  darkness  by  reason 
of  the  many  times  he  had  roamed  about  in  the  direction 
of  the  sea  since  first  taking  refuge  in  that  wild  district.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sergeant  Mahony  followed  the  old  fisherman 
down  to  the  lake-side,  carefully  examining  and  reprirning  his 
pistols  as  he  went,  and  there  entered  his  boat,  in  which  the 
third  and  only  person  was  the  young  lad  he  had  been  told  of 
— a  grandson  of  the  sergeant's  guide. 

The  flood-tide  being  not  yet  quite  spent,  the  boat  had  to  be 
kept  in  until  she  had  rounded  the  Greenore  point.  A  clurnsy 
sail,  stiff  with  tar,  was  then  set  upon  her,  and  the  oars  (v7hich 
worked  in  beckets,  and  could,  therefore,  be  safely  plied  under 
sail,  even  by  awkward  hands)  being  also  kept  going,  she  crossed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  lough,  just  above  the  narrows  ;  and 
then,  dowsing  her  canvass,  was  pulled  quietly  and  steadily  in 
the  slack-water  along  shore  towards  Green  Island,  in  the  an- 
chorage under  which  the  vessels  were  understood  to  lie. 

During  their  progress  thitherward,  Mahony,  who  under  all 
his  bluntness  of  manner  and  soldier-like  frankness  of  bearing 
had  much  of  natural  shrewdness,  diligently  cultivated  during  his 
years  of  service  until  it  had  been  recognised  by  his  superiors  as 
sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of 
recruiting  for  the  Brigade  in  Ireland — a  capital  crime  under 
British  law — succeeded  in  drawing  the  old  fisherman  into  a  con- 
versation that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  latter's  sentiments,  and 
that  all  his  sympathies  and  wishes  were  with  his  oppressed  and 
persecuted  fellow-Catholics.  When  this  conviction  was  gained, 
Sergeant  Mahony  had  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  avowing  him- 
self of  the  persecuted  race.  From  that  moment  the  hitherto 
almost  mechanical  services  of  the  old  man  were  exchanged  for  a 
warm  and  ardent  co-operation  in  all  his  employer's  designs  and 
a  zealousness  for  caution  in  looking  out  for  enemies  ahead. 

Better  accustomed,  of  course,  to  sights  and  sounds  upon  the 
water  than  the  sergeant  could  be,  and  also,  of  course,  superior 
in  knowledge  of  the  localities  around  and  the  quarter  wjience 
danger  was  most  to  be  apprehended,  he  now  ceased  pulling  every 
six  or  eight  minutes,  and,  enjoining  the  strictest  silence,  strained 
his  eyes  and  ears  in  a  direction  ahead  and  on  the  bows,  watch- 
ing for  the  least  indication  of  any  others  but  themselves  being 


then  moving  on  the  stream  or  inshore.  Mahony  felt  every 
minute  an  increase  of  confidence  as  he  observed  this,  and  made 
no  doubt  of  accomplishing  safely,  and  with  reasonable  expedi- 
tion, the  scouting  mission  he  had  undertaken.  What,  then,  was 
his  surprise  and  dismay  when  all  at  once  the  dead  dull  black- 
ness brooding  near  at  hand  became  of  a  sudden  instmct  with 
life  and  motion,  and  a  light  boat,  with  five  or  six  sitters,  darted 
out  of  it,  and  ran  him  on  board  in  an  instant. 

Both  the  fisherman  and  sergeant  were  at  the  moment  stand- 
ing up,  listening  in  breathless  silence  to  some  real  or  fancied 
noise  ahead  ;  and  when  the  dash  of  the  strange  boat  on  the  port 
quarter  caught  Mahony's  ear,  he  turned  so  quickly  and  un- 
thinkingly of  where  he  stood  that  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  ovei 
the  other  quarter  of  the  yawl,  nearly  capsizing  her  as  he  did  so. 
The  strangers  ranged  up  just  in  time  to  right  her  and  seize  him 
ere  he  could  get  to  his  legs.  The  old  man  and  the  boy  were 
with  even  less  difficulty  secured. 

A  cry  of  rage  escaped  from  Mahony  as  he  found  hiniaelf  thus 
caught  at  a  disadvantage,  and  furious  but  quite  unavailing  were 
his  struggles  against  the  bonds  now  hurriedly,  but  securely, 
passed  around  him.  In  a  moment,  however,  another  change 
came.  The  leader  of  his  captors  himself,  with  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  pleasure,  cut  away  the  lashings,  crying  out  as  he 
did  so — 

"  Why,  Mahony— Sergeant  Mahoney— do  you  not  know  me  I 
You  are  with  friends.    I  am  Redmond  Barry. 

"  What,  mon  lieutenant !  How  came  you  here,  sir  1  Is  one  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  frigates  off  the  coast  ?  Or  was  it 
one  of  his  smaller  cruisers  we  saw  engaged  to-day— and  do  you 
belong  to  her  1" 

"Ah  I  mon  brave,"  replied  Barry,  unconsciously  interlarding, 
just  as  the  other  had  done,  his  words  with  French  expressions, 
"  I  don't  belong  to  the  marine  royale  just  now,  at  least  not  cn 
activite  as  when  you  saw  me  at  Brest.  I  am  only  lieutenant  of 
a  letter  of  marque — the  same  you  saw  engaged  to-day— but 
I  was  not  aboard  of  her  ;  and,  malheur  tie  malheurs,  she  is 
taken !'' 

Rapidly  he  explained  how  he  had  been  captured  in  Water- 
ford,  escaped  off  Dublin  Bay,  being  nearly  taken  again  twice, 
and,  finally,  had  made  a  tedious  though  lucky  passage  from 
Dublin  in  an  open  boat,  arriving  in  Carlingford  Lough  early  the 
preceding  morning,  and  since  having  lurked  about  the  entrance 
in  expectation  of  the  Saint  Patrick.  The  brief  sum  of  his  ad- 
ventures hastily  run  over,  he  next  communicated  to  the  ser- 
geant his  present  object,  which  was  to  close  and  hang  about  the 
vessels  in  the  Green  Island  anchorage  for  the  night,  and  see  if 
any  chance  might  offer  from  the  fancied  security  in  which  the 
captors,  no  doubt,  believed  themselves,  or  the  drunken  revelry 
that  was  almost  certain  to  prevail  on  such  occasions. 

Desperate  as  the  scheme  was,  it  had  the  instant  and  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  Brigade  soldier ;  and  his  stoat  arm  and 
practised  skill  in  fight  were  most  welcome  additions  to  the  little 
warlike  preparation  that  Redmond  Barry  had  at  his  disposal, 
and  under  control  and  guiding. 

The  aged  fisherman  was  now  dismissed  with  good  payment, 
and  the  smart  pinnace  that  held  the  adventurous  party  was 
pulled  steadily  and  silently  ahead,  until  the  spars  of  the  two 
vessels  became  dimly  visible  against  the  moonless  but  yet  not 
utterly  obscured  firmament  where  it  stretched  to  the  sea- 
ward horizon.  The  black  hulls  were  with  more  difficulty 
made  out ;  and  then  the  startling  announcement  came  that 
there  were  much  smaller  objects  moving  out  from  them, 
being,  in  all  probability,  or,  indeed,  in  all  certainty,  boats 
full  of  men,  apparently  crossing  the  stream  to  the  little 
islet  where  the  blockhouse  was  known  to  be  situate.  Not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  this  movement,  save  that  it  might  be 
that  the  prisoners  were  being  sent  ashore  to  the  blockhouse  for 
present  keeping,  Barry,  after  a  moment's  thought,  judged  the 
circumstance  to  be  altogether  in  his  favour,  as  the  crew  left  on 
board  must  be  greatly  weakened,  and,  therefore,  the  capture 
of  the  two  vessels  was  not  altogether  impossible.  Once  taken, 
he  hoped  to  be  able,  with  their  guns,  to  compel  the  boats  to 
return  and  give  up  their  prisoners  ;  and  in  any  event  the  dis- 
asters of  the  day  would  be  mitigated  by  his  getting  the  oppor- 


tunity  of  setting  fire  to  and  destroying  the  English  vessel  and 
her  prize.  Of  his  own  total  defeat  he  would  not  entertain  a 
thought. 

tSLeiuly  he  hailed  the  St.  Patrick  as  he  swept  up  on  her 
quarter,  calling  on  the  prize  crew  to  surrender  at  once.  To 
his  amazement,  instead  of  the  rough  reply  and  ready  shot  he 
expected  in  return,  a  well-known  voice  joyfully  answered,  wel- 
coming him  by  name,  and  urging  him  to  jump  on  board.  He 
had  done  so  ere  the  words  were  finished,  having  sprung  into  the 
main  chains,  sword  in  hand,  the  moment  after  himself  had 
spoken.  A  friendly  face  and  an  unarmed  hand  presented  in  all 
kindliness  encountered  him,  and  dropping  his  weapon  he 
landed  on  the  deck,  greeted  lieartily  by  a  small  number  of  her 
crew  left  aboard  of  her,  under  the  command  of  the  person  who 
had  returned  his  hail— an  Irishman  like  himself,  but  occupying 
one  of  the  inferior  ratings  among  her  officers. 

A  few  brief  words  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts.  The 
schooner  had  really  captured  the  English  vessel,  a  privateer  of 
greater  scantling,  heavier  armament,  and  more  men.  This 
success  achieved.  Captain  Kelly  turned  his  thoughts  to  imme- 
diately following  it  up  by  another,  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  the  blockhouse  fort,  which  was  so  formidable  an  obstacle  to 
his  keeping  the  appointed  rendezvous  with  the  fugitives 
from  Dublin.  He  had  always  fully  determined  upon  this, 
and  on  the  previous  morning  was  approaching  to  force 
an  entrance  at  all  costs  rather  than  fail  in  his  engage- 
ments. In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  he  had  not  availed 
himself  of  his  superior  sailing  to  avoid  the  English  privateer, 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  steered  directly  for  her,  and,  having  cap- 
tured her  after  a  short  but  severe  action,  had  hoisted  English 
colours  over  his  own  (keeping,  of  course,  his  prize's  own  ensign 
flying  aboard  of  her),  and  had  pnrposely  delayed  his  entry  into 
the  lough  till  the  darkness  of  the  night  should  avail  to  cover  the 
attempt  he  was  actually, now  making  to  surprise  the  fort  with 
his  boats. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  to  one  of  Redmond  Barry's 
ardent  temperament  this  account  was  but  a  spur  to  new  and 
daring  action.  Hastily  mustering  the  best  of  the  privateer's 
men  on  board  of  her,  and  leaving  his  own  late  boat's  crew  as 
less  practised  in  fighting  to  "  help  keep  the  ship,"  he  shoved  oil' 
again,  with  Sergeant  Mahony  in  company,  in  the  direction 
which  Captain  Kelly  had  taken — that  is,  towards  the  blockhouse 
island. 

Presently  his  course  was  made  clear  enough  by  the  breaking 
out  of  a  wild  tumult  on  that  island.  The  rattling  of  musketry, 
mingling  with  the  angry  cheers  and  counter  cheers  of  men  en- 
gaged in  hot  conflict  suddenly  arose  ;  and  the  rapid  flashes 
of  small  arms  gave  a  dim  and  shifting  illumination  to  the 
scene. 

"  Give  way,  my  hearts  !  Give  way  with  a  will  !"  shouted  the 
excited  Barry  to  his  equally  excited  crew  :  "Hurrah  with  her  ! 
Stretch  out  your  oars  like  men  or  we  shall  be  too  late  !  Give 
way  strong,  and  let  us  have  another  blow  at  the  English- 
men !" 

"  Steady  !  Mr.  Barry,  steady  !"  cried  the  experienced  soldier 
at  his  elbow.  "  See,  Captain  Kelly  has  taken  them  in  flank  ;  he 
has  attacked  them  from  the  landward  side,  and  they're  all  over 
there  opposing  him.  Let  us  land  in  front,  and  scramble  in 
through  the  embrasures,  and  so  get  them  between  two  fires  !" 

The  suggestion  was  caught  at  once  by  the  generous-spirited 
Barry  ;  and  directing  the  boat  to  the  front  of  the  work,  and 
urging  the  willing  men  to  fresh  exertions,  they  reached  ere  long 
the  rocks  below.  There,  abandoning  the  boat,  he  and  they 
made  their  way  up  through  many  difiiculties  right  to  the  block- 
house foot.  With  a  seaman's  forethought  he  had  cut  the  boat's 
painter  from  the  ring  as  he  quitted  her,  and  the  rope  being 
luckily  long  it  was  hove  with  a  running  bowline  knot  at  the  end 
of  it  over  the  protruding  muzzle  of  one  of  the  long  guns  above, 
and  one  by  one  the  party  ascended  thereby. 

The  sergeant's  anticipations  were  pirrect. 

The  front  of  the  battery  was  entirely  deserted  the  small 
force  usually  stationed  in  the  blockhouse  being  wholly  engaged  in 
attempting  to  repel  the  attack  upon  their  ill-fortified  rear.  The 
perilous  ascent  was,  therefore,  made  in  uninterrupted  safety 


by  Redmond  Barry  and  his  men  ;  and,  when  all  were  up,  with  a 
loud  ringing  cheer  they  darted  into  the  body  of  the  work,  and 
assailed  its  astounded  defenders  from  b^ind. 

They  broke  at  once  and  cried  for  quiver,  which  our  hero  as 
earnestly  exerted  himself  to  procure  for  them  as  the  moment 
before  he  had  been  eager  for  their  destruction.  A  brief  papiod 
of  some  danger  now  occurred  as  the  two  parties  of  assailants 
met — those  with  Captain  Kelly  not  at  all  comprehending  where 
the  sudden  assistance  could  have  come  from,  and  apprehending 
some  stratagem  or  trick.  In  the  doubt  and  excitement  of  the 
moment  one  or  two  of  the  seamen  upon  either  side  could  not  be 
restrained  from  firing,  but  luckily  without  further  eflect  than 
a  slight  wound  in  one  case.  Ere  so  deplorable  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, could  spread  further,  Barry,  ever  foremost  when  danger 
was  met,  threw  himself  between  the  two  menacing  arrays,  and 
by  voice  and  gesture  stopped  all  further  fighting. 

Recognition  instantly  followed,  and  the  most  jubilant  con- 
gratulations and  mutual  commendations  among  the  officers  and 
men.  Redmond  Barry  was  warmly  embraced  by  his  overjoyed 
commander  and  his  delighted  messmates,  and  the  cheers  of 
the  crew  at  his  reappearance  at  liberty  and  sharing  in  their 
triumph  woke  all  the  slumbering  echoes  of  the  huge  mountains 
around.  Time,  however,  was  too  precious  to  be  lost  even  in 
these  felicitations,  and  Captain  Kelly  resuming  command,  and 
Redmond  Barry,  falling  at  once  into  his  old  position  as  next  in 
authority,  proceeded  to  muster  the  men,  ascertain  who  were  hurt 
or  had  perished  in  the  last  encounter,  and  employ  the  others  ia 
the  business  of  dismantling  the  fort. 

The  guns  were,  with  exceeding  labour,  in  which  the  prisoners 
were  forced  to  assist,  hove  ofl'  their  carriages,  and,  after  having 
been  well  spiked,  were  tumbled  down  over  the  steepest  face  of 
the  work  into  the  deep  water  below.  The  shot  was  rolled  after 
them,  the  gun-carriages  knocked  to  pieces,  and  the  powder 
barrels  rolled  down  a  slope  behind,  and  thence,  also,  into  the 
sea,  saving  what  quantity  Captain  Kelly  judged  necessary  for 
his  own  use.  The  prisoners  were  then  embarked,  and  brought 
on  board  to  their  fellows  in  misfortune  in  the  hold  of  the  St. 
Patrick  ;  the  dead  of  both  parties  (some  two  or  three  of  the  St. 
Patrick's  crew,  and  seven  or  eight  of  the  Englishmen)  were 
decently  but  hastily  interred  ;  and  the  wounded  sent  on  board 
the  prize  for  better  accommodation.  Finally,  the  last  of  the 
privateer's  men  quitted  the  scene  of  their  second  triumph  with 
three  loud  and  hearty  parting  cheers,  after  having  set  fire  to  the 
fort,  which,  having  much  wood  in  its  construction,  could  not 
fail  to  be  thereby  rendered  utterly  untenable  till  rebuilt  and  re- 
fitted. 

By  this  time  the  night  was  gone,  and  day  had  not  only 
dawned,  but  the  sun  was  showing  himself  above  the  watery 
horizon  in  the  eastern  board.  Sorely  fatigued  after  the  exces- 
sive labour  of  the  last  few  hours,  in  which  officers  and  men  alike 
had  participated,  Captain  Kelly  and  his  first  officer  enjoyed 
much  the  repose  of  their  new  position,  and,  as  the  boat  was 
wafting  them  once  more  to  their  floating  home,  they  interchanged 
narratives  and  inquiries  with  much  industry,  till,  ere  they 
reached  the  schooner,  the  fortunes  of  each  since  their  separation 
had  been  fully  told. 

"  I  parted  with  Miss  M'Mahon  three  days  ago,"  said  Barry, 
in  conclusion  of  his  tale,  "  when,  according  to  the  urgent  ad- 
vice of  her  friends,  she  and  her  attendant  were  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  opportunity  furnished  by  some  friends  going  to  Bel- 
fast to  travel  with  them  till  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lough, 
when  she  was  to  make  the  rest  of  her  way  unaided  to  the  party 
in  the  hills.  So  hot  a  cry  was  out  against  me  that  I  had  to  make  ^ 
my  way  here  by  creeping  along  the  coast  in  a  boat." 

"  And  are  all  well  in  the  hills  V 

"  So  this  good  fellow,  Sergeant  Mahony,  who  has  gallantly 
fought  to-night,  and  to  whom  I  owe  the  hint  of  attacking  where 
I  did — so  he  says,  and  he  parted  them  but  yesterday.  I  have 
not  been  up  there  yet,  being  on  the  look  out  for  you." 

"  And,  thank  heaven,  you  and  I  have  found  each  other  once 
more,  my  dear  young  friend.  I  owe  you  much  of  the  success  of 
to  night,  in  addition  to  your  former  services,  and  I  shall  not 
forget  it.  The  thing  to  please  you  most  now  is,  I  know,  to  get 
your  friends  on  board  and  make  sail  as  soon  as  possible  for 


3; 


France.  This  I  can  well  do,  for  our  northern  cruise  has  been 
lucky  indeed  ;  and  .10,  before  another  day  passes  over,  we  shall, 
please  heaven,  have  all  on  board,  and  bid  a  linal  adieu  to  those 


shores !" 


{to  EE  CONTINUED.) 


OF  THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST. 

i'.v  F.  :a. 

There  is  a  quiet  litilo  book  I  know, 
That  iiBVer  rayes,  but  eo  calmlj'  wiso 
IluDS  on  that  all  who  read  therein  must  prize 

Its  pages,  ev'nas  some  dear  friend  that  no 

Cross  mood  upoa  his  face  will  ever  show, 

p.ut  always  looks  at  you  with  love's  sweet  eyes — 
A  face  on  vphich  we  gnze,  when  vague  surmise 

Enters  the  breast  of  some  approaching  woe, 

To  feel  its  gladness  pafisiiig  to  onr  own  : 
My  little  book  aurpasseth  s'.ich — 
Por,  while  one  waiteth  till  his  fiiend  come  nigh, 

Lo  !  this  is  speedy,  opened  at  a  touch. 

And  runneth  wisely  on,  till  all  alone 
With  God  my  griefs  have  left  me,  passing  by. 


THE  TWO  ARTISTS. 


AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  UAllEER  OF  VELASQUEZ. 
(Frcm  the  Spanish  o(  Bermudez  da  Castro.) 
Bv  Lady  Wilde. 


THE  STUDIO. 

In  one  of  the  narrowest  and  most  obscure  streets  of  Seville, 
there  stood,  in  the  year  of  grace  IGIG,  an  old-fashioned  house, 
which,  in  consequence  of  repeated  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  of  architecture,  could  in  no  way  have  been  recog- 
nised by  the  ancient  builder,  who.  years  before,  probably  with 
much  joy,  had  eliminated  his  fundamental  idea  of  beauty  in  its 
creation. 

At  the  time  we  introduce  it  to  the  world,  the  house  consisted 
of  two  storeys,  if  the  upper  half  may  be  dicrnified  by  such  a 
title,  being  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  loft,  with  an  earthen 
floor  and  low  raftered  roof,  to  which  you  ascended  by  a  ladder. 
But  this  loft,  or  garret,  or  den,  is  precisely  the  only  part  of  the 
house  in  which  we  are  interested.  However,  to  gratify  laudable 
curiosity,  we  state  that  the  remainder  of  the  domus  consisted  of 
a  parlour,  a  small  kitchen,  a  large  paved  court,  and  ,1  villainous 
stable  for  one  horse,  uniformly  empty  ;  and  we  state  tho  fact 
now  respecting  the  stable  that  the  subject  need  not  again  be 
resumed. 

The  den  (we  prefer  the  briefest  appellation)  had  two  windows 
— one  looking  on  the  street,  and  the  other  on  the  paved  court 
at  the  back.  When  you  raised  your  head  perpendicularly, 
after  ascending  the  ladder  and  projecting  it  through  the  trap- 
door which  served  for  entrance,  you  beheld  various  pieces  of 
canvass,  pictures,  and  prints,  some  hanging  from  the  wall, 
others  strewed  on  the  floor,  evidencing  at  the  first  glance,  that 
the  idea  of  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  could  never  have  en- 
tered their  owner's  head.  Some  were  resting  on  the  side, 
others  suspended  from  a  corner  or  dangling,  negligently 
according  as  the  nail  from  which  they  hung  was  placed  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  while  un- 
finished pictures,  bold  sketches  of  vivid  power  and  imagination, 
and  studies  of  the  human  form  in  every  stage  of  transition 
were  blended  on  floor  and  tables  with  equal  disregard  of  har- 
monic arrangement. 

A  small  bookshelf  was  suspended  from  the  wall,  containing 
some  ten  or  twenty  volumes  of  poetry  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
along  with  Albert  Durer'a  "Symmetry  of  the  Human  Frame," 
Bexalio's  "Anatomy,"  Daniel  Barbaro  on  "Perspective," 
"Euclid's  Elements,"  and  other  mathematical  and  artistical 
writers.  Then  there  were  piles  of  rough  crayon  outlines, 
caprices  of  a  painter's  brain  ;  half  sketched  landscapes,  daubed 


and  spoiled,  as  was  evident  from  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  they  were  thrown  into  a  corner  ;  and,  beyond,  a  lar^^o 
oak  chair,  on  which  lay  papers,  drawings,  etchings,  a  hat  with 
a  rather  attenuated  feather,  a  faded  doublet,  and  a  jerkin  of 
silk,  one  sleeve  of  which  hung  over  the  chair,  reposing  calmly 
in  a  small  tub  of  water,  which  par  hasanl  lay  near.    A  pesUo 
and  mortar,  for  grinding  colours,  stood  on  the  table,  and  towards 
the  centre  of  the  apartment,  near  one  of  the  windows,  was 
placed  a  large  easel,  over  which  a  canvass  was  extended,  on 
which  fell  a  good  light  from  the  North,  entering  in  at  the  left 
side.    The  window  was  judiciously  shaded,  admitting  only  one 
bright,  full,  direct  ray  from  the  top,  which  fell  upon  the  glowing 
olive  face  of  a  peasant  boy,  who,  seated  in  a  grotesc^ue  attitude, 
displayed  two  rows  of  the  whitest  teeth  in  all  Seville,  sharpened, 
no  doubt,  by  the  bread  of  Toledo,  in  an  aft'ected  laugh  of  such 
broad  extravagance  that  the  most  afilicted  spectator  would  have 
been  moved  to  hilarity.     But,  by  a  singular  contradiction, 
the  only  spectator  present  did  not  in  the  least  participate  in 
the  mirth.    He   was  a  young   man,  of  some   eighteen  or 
twenty  years,  with  a  grave,   earnest  expression,  pale  bronze 
complexion,  and  large  deep  eyes  of  enthusiasm  and  genius. 
He  stood  before  the  easel,  a  pallette  in  one  hand,  and  brush 
in  the  other,  copying,  as  it  seemed,  that  reckless,  extravagant 
laugh  of  the  sunny-cheeked  peasant ;  but  there  was  no  inspira- 
tion in  the  work,  to  judge  from  the  contracted  brows,  compressed 
lips,  and  quick,  convulsive  movements  of  the  artist.  Twice 
or  thrice  he  drew  back  to  contemplate  his  progress — his  eyes 
wandering  rapidly  from  the  model  to  the  copy.  Then  he  touched 
and  retouched,  and  obliterated  and  renewed  ;  but  the  result  of 
all  the  manipulations  was  only  a  violent  exclamation — "  I  swear 

to"  and  here  he  stopped  like  a  good  Christian,  to  consider 

whom  he  should  swear  to.  "  Valamo  Dios,"  he  continued  "  who 
can  imitate  such  tints  ?"  and,  after  some  violent  efforts  to  con- 
trol his  rage,  he  seized  the  brush,  and,  drawing  it  from  top  to 
bottom  through  all  the  moist  colours,  sticceeded  in  producing  a 
beautiful  rainbow  certainly — but  by  no  nu  ans  approaching  the 
original  design  of  the  picture.  Not  content  with  this,  he  aimed 
a  violent  blow  at  the  very  centre  of  the  canvas,  causing  a  large 
triangular  rent,  and  ex^claiming,  without  the  least  scruple  of 
reserve  this  time — "Votoa  Dios!  no  mortal  man  could  give 
those  tints,"  he  flung  away  pallette  and  brusli,  and  thre-v him- 
self into  the  large  oak  chair,  over  papers,  doublet,  jerkin,  hat, 
and  all,  in  the  most  utter  contempt  of  their  claims  on 
space.  Then,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  remained  ' 
motionless,  in  a  pale  trance  of  suli'ering,  agony,  and  despair,  as 
if  he  were  dead— the  suli'ering,  the  despair  of  Genius  who  sees 
heaven,  but  cannot  ascend  to  it. 

The  glowing  boy  who  had  served  as  model,  without  saying  a 
word,  or  appearing  at  all  astonished  at  his  master's  frenzy, 
closed  his  lips  over  the  two  strong,  white  rows  of  teeth,  and,  seat- 
ing himself  on  the  ground,  drew  a  huge  piece  oi  black  bread  from 
his  bosom,  and  commenced  eating  it  with  a  voracity  that  proved 
how  much  he  had  been  longing  to  cultivate  its  acquaintance. 
Occasionally  he  took  a  furtive  look  at  the  master  ;  but,  observing 
no  sign  of  motion,  when  he  had  finished  the  bread  and  smacked 
his  lips  lusciously  over  the  last  morsel,  he  slid  from  the  studio, 
and  tho  artist  was  left  alone. 

Tranced  in  thought  and  misery,  silent  and  still  sat  that  de- 
spairing painter,  giving  no  siirn  of  life,  save  a  convulsive  twist- 
ing of  the  hands.  Once  ho  raised  his  head  and  looked  wildly 
around  him,  then  pressed  both  hands  upon  his  brow,  as  if  to 
repress  some  horrible  thought.  Thus  passed  the  day,  and  he 
ate  not ;  thus  passed  the  night,  and  he  slept  not.  When  morn- 
ing dawned,  however,  he  rose,  with  sadness,  indeed,  still  upon 
his  countenance,  but  not  despair,  took  his  hat,  with  tho  crushed, 
broken  plume,  wrapped  his  large  mantle  around  him,  curled  his 
nascent  moustache  with  a  natural  and  imconscious  movement 
of  vanity,  though  his  dry  and  hollow  eyes  batrayed  the  sleepless 
night,  and  then,  crossing  himself  devoutly,  descended  the  ladder 
to  the  street. 

THE  IXSPIKRK. 

He  wa?  a  g.->od  Christian — a  Christian  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, though  the  seventeenth  had  begun — and  therefore  his  steps 
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were  tirst  bent,  towards  the  neighbouring  church.  There  he 
heard  I\Ia;is,  and  was  preparin<r  to  quit  ilie  ixTch,  somewhat 
tranquilised,  wlien  a.  liand  touched  him  liuhtly,  and  a  well-kaown 
voice  sahited  him  with  a  "(rood  day,  Seiior  Diego." 

The  person  who  addressed  him  was  a  tall,  fine-made  old  man, 
of  about  seventy,  with  dark  complexiou.  marked,  bold  features 
that  once  must  have  been  eminently  handsome,  large,  vivid 
eyes— eyes  of  geuins,  that  flashed  with  daring  and  poetry,  re- 
vealing all  the  ardour  of  a  .^uidier  .ind  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
artist.  The  mouth  wa.s  small,  and  sunk  in  from  loss  of  teeth, 
but  age  was  no  way  discariiible  in  the  noble  and  easy  raovo- 
ment  of  the  dignified  speaker. 

Truly  his  mantle  was  worn  threadbare,  and  the  doublet, 
though  slashed  and  broidored,  was  in  no  bettor  condition  than 
his  friend's  ;  but,  though  you  could  see  poverty  iu  the  twanging 
of  a  bow-string,  yet  his  half  military  costume  was  worn  with  a 
certain  air  of  self-respect,  and  the  soldier  was  still  discernible 
by  the  handsome  sword  at  his  side  and  the  very  mode  of  wear- 
ing his  plumed  hat. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  the  meeting  of  those  two  men  ;  one 
enteruig  life,  the  other  leaving  it  ;  one  all  hope,  the  other  all 
memory  ;  but  both  fierce  combatants  with  destiny  ;  both  look- 
ing out  on  a  cold  world  with  eyes  through  which  glittered  a 
burning  soul,  a  genius  of  fire,  and  a  volcanic  imagination.  You 
could  read  there  a  life  that  enthusiasm  was  wasting  as  if  with 
an  |iron  file,  and  this  through  the  prism  of  the  future  in  the 
youth,  through  the  veil  of  the  past  in  the  old  man.  He  who 
looked  on  them  but  once  would  have  distinguished  them  from 
the  vulgar  herd,  aud  exclaimod,  "  A  mystic  past  an. I  future 
lie  hid  beneath  those  fleahy  masks — a  heaven  or  a  hell."  For 
the  youth,  suicide  or  glory  ;  for  the  other — but  the  oiher  had 
already  fought  a  hundred  combats  with  life  and  destiny— ay, 
and  had  conquered. 

And,  in  truth,  that  old  man  was  a  poet,  a  grand  poet ;  though 
poor  and  neglected,  save  by  somie  finer  spirits,  filled  with  geni\i8 
and  enthusiasm,  who  worshipped  the  wondrous  intellect  within 
him.  Our  youug  painter  knew  him  well,  and  loved  and  re- 
spected him  as  a  profound  philosopher  and  a  brave  soldier.  Hia 
verses  were  engraven  on  his  heart,  aud  many  a  trova  of  them 
had  he  recited  to  the  young  students  of  Seville,  who  shouted 
back  their  wild  applause. 

"  Why  this  pallid  cheek,  Diego  ?"  exclaimod  the  old  man — 
"  those  heavy  eyes  ?  Why  consume  thy  life,  which  is  a  prophecy 
of  glory  1  thy  heart  Tell  me,  boy,  what  means  this  ?" 

"  It  means,"  said  thH  painter,  interrupting  him  quickly,  "a 
night  of  vigil,  of  weeping,  of  torture,  of  despair,  of  madness,' 
and  he  grasped  the  ann  of  his  companion,  and  groaned 
heavily. 

"  Vv'hat !  first  love,  is  it  ?"  said  tho  old  man,  with  interest. 
"But,  no!  there  is  a  wilder  fire  burniug  iu  those  eyes.  Tell 
me,  young  man,  v.-hat  has  happened 

"  What  has  happened  ?  Lost  my  hopes  of  glory — burned  my 
wings — fallen — fallen  to  tlie  earth  I" 

"Ha  !  thou  hast  undertaken  something  beyond  thy  powers. 
Thou  shouldst  v/ait  for  the  moment  of  inspiration,  child." 

"No,  no;  there  is  a  line,  a  boundary  I  can  never  pass,  and 
yet,  to  be  confounded  with  the  rest  !"' 

"Peace,  boy.  T/iou.  were  not  boru  to  be  confounded  with 
the  crowd.    No  ;  raise  thy  head — raise  it  thinking  on  glory  !"' 

"Yes,  I  dreamed  of  glory,  and  to  you  I  owe  those  dreams 
which  have  destroyed  me.  I  must  have  fame  or  die.  No  base, 
corroding  death  in-lifa  for  me;  and  now — who  will  give  me 
back  the  wings  to  mount  V 

"  Have  faith  in  thy  own  powers,"  paid  tl-.e  c-.ld  man,  with  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm,  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  j'oung  painter's 
shoulder  and  looked  into  his  eyes,  burning  with  genius  and 
poetry,  "have  faith  :  thou  knowest  not  the  hidden  treasures  of 
thy  soul.    Strive.    J  promise  thee  immortality." 

"It  is  in  vain  !"  replied  the  youth,  with  apparent  in- 
difl^erence.  "  Glory  has  lost  her  ilhuiions.  I  should  perish  but 
embracing  a  cloud"  ;  and  he  remained  silent ;  then  added — 
"  But  you,  sehhor — you,  too,  have  dreamed  of  glory  !  You 
have  worshipped  her  in  every  form,  and  what — what  has  been 


the  result  I    Is  this  threadbare  mantle  glory  ]    This  faded 

doublet  1" 

"True,"  said  the  old  man,  with  sadness,  "true,  I  am  weak, 
poor,  persecuted  ;  behold  my  glory  ;  alhlhat  I  have  obtained 
from  the  idol  I  caressed,  adulated,  deified  I  Thou  hast  rebuked 
me,  O  God  !"  And  he  bent  his  head,  but  aftei  a  moment 
raised  it  again,  with  the  haughty  fire  of  a  soldier  and  a  poet. 
"Yes,  1  am  poor,"  he  exclaimed,  "poor  but  honoured;  and 
the  vision  of  my  genius — the  beings  I  have  created,  like  a  god, 
with  their  virtues,  vices,  passions,  follies  at  my  will — these 
phantoms  into  which  I  have  breathed  the  breath  of  life — this 
world  which  has  sprung  up  at  my  feet,  with  all  its  fantastic 
colouring,  its  illusions,  its  deliriums,  its  delights — in  which  I 
wander  free  as  air  and,  god-like,  create  and  destroy  with  a 
word,  a  thought — tell  me,  who  c^ii  deprive  me  of  this  world  ? 
Does  it  not  compensate  for  all  the  agonies  of  life  ?  What  glory 
equals  that  of  a  man  who  wanders  amidst  his  own  creations  ? 
Tell  me,  does  it  not  equal  the  glory  ot  a  god  I"  And  the  deep 
lines  on  his  high  brow  seemed  to  pass  away,  and  his  eyes 
streamed  with  the  double  light  of  genius  and  of  youth  ;  and 
with  his  noble  head  thrown  back,  his  proud  glance  of  conscious 
power,  that  seemed  to  measure  earth  with  the  sceptre  of 
heaven,  he  seemed  no  longer  a  m:\n,  but  a  Spirit,  a  god — yet 
more,  that  which  comprehends  them  all — a  poet  !  The  true 
poet,  as  he  stands  transfigured  by  the  light  of  inspiration  ! 

The  young  painter  felt  himself  dominated  by  that  eagle  eye, 
those  eloquent  lips,  and  bent  his  head  to  the  ground,  ashamed 
of  his  own  woak  petulance,  iu  silence  and  humility. 

"Come,"  said  the  old  man — "let  us  return  to  thy  house — 
courage  for  tho  soul  aud  work  for  the  hii.nd,  and  never,  never 
despair  again — come  !"  Aud  the  youth  foLovred  him,  as  docile 
&i  a  lamb. 


THE  rOllTKAiX  AND  TUE  PROPHECY. 

The  studio  was  in  the  some  state  as  we  left  it,  when  those 
two  men  entered,  looking  like  father  and  son. 

"  Where  is  the  canvas  ?"  snid  the  old  man. 

"  Here,"  replied  the  youth,  lifting  up  tho  torn,  disfigured 
object  of  his  rage  and  despair  from  the  earthen  floor. 

"  What  !  not  content  with  this  ?  Thou  hast  destroyed  a  pro- 
digy. What  life  !  What  vigour  !  The  face  laughs,  the  whole 
figure  laughs.  What  colouring,  what  boldness  of  outline.  Ah  ! 
this  medium  tint  is  the  only  blemish,  touched  and  retouched  till 
thou  hast  spoiled  it,  boy." 

"Ah!"  replied  the  painter,  "it  is  this  which  ruined  me, 
which  caused  my  despair.  I  saw  the  tint  wandering  round  the 
lips  of  the  model,  uniting,  but  not  blending  with  the  shadow, 
and  I  had  the  idea  iu  my  head,  but  could  not  execute  it.  Hava 
I  not  cause  for  despair  1"  he  added,  weeping. 

"No,  no,  young  man;  leave  the  vulgar  track;  cease  to 
imitate  ;  follow  thj'  own  inspiration." 

"Inspiration!  V/hat  can  I  invent?  What  colouring,  that 
Titian  has  not  already  produced  with  so  much  softness  and 
harmony.  Alas  !  Correggio,  too,  with  his  enchanting  grace,  his 
exquisite  taste,  the  roundness  and  finish  of  his  forms,  and  his 
Virgins !  My  imagination  that  you  talk  of,  what  serves  it  ? 
Has  not  Raphael's  exhausted  everything  that  is  divine  in  ex- 
pression aud  beautiful  in  idea  ?  Oh,  why  was  I  born  so  late  1 
What  is  there  left  to  me  in  the  world  of  art  ?" 

"  To  imitate  Nature.  All  others  have  idealized  her — some  to 
embellish,  others  to  degrade.  Do  thoti  paint  her  as  she  is,  with 
her  divine  beauty,  her  venerable  majesty,  conferred  on  her  by 
the  IMost  High,  with  all  her  capricious  defects,  her  strong,  de- 
cided tints,  without  omission,  without  addition  ;  aud  thy  in- 
spiration, thy  pencil,  will  do  the  I'est.  Then,  then,  hope  for 
glory  ;  but  not  for  happiness.  No,  no,  dream  not  of  that. 
Dost  thou  tremble  1  Dost  thou  fear  envy,  persecution,  the  scorn 
of  ignorance,  the  malice  of  rivals,  the  neglect  of  the  world — 
dost  thou  hesitate  to  sacriflce  happiness  upon  the  altar  of  glory 
— thou  art  no  artist.    Break  thy  pencil." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  youth,  with  enthusiasm,  and  his 
spirit  agitated,  as  by  a  tempest,  with  the  words  of  the  old  man. 
"  Give  me  but  fame,  give  me  immortality,  and  I  accept  every 
evil  life  can  oflfer,  I  defy  them,"  and  he  raised  hia  head  proudly, 


and  it  seemed  as  if  Hope,  evoked  by  tho  talismanic  words  of 
the  old  raan,  had  at  length  started  from  her  trance. 

"  'Tis  thus  I  would  behold  thee,"  said  his  companion,  with  ' 
emotion,  "  Now  thou  art  worthy  of  that  great  gift  of  Heaven— 
thy  genius  !  Ah,  had  I  possessed  thy  magic  pencil,  were  I  gifted 
with  thy  enchanting  art,  the  world  should  have  re-echoed  with 
my  name,  and  I  might  have  been  less  unfortunate.  Look  at  my 
brow.  Has  not  sorrow  written  her  epic  there,  in  deep,  deep 
lines  ?  I  lived  in  a  world  that  could  not  comprehend  me,  and  I 
was  miserable.  Burning  thoughts,  passions,  genius,  devoured 
my  soul.  I  could  not  fling  them  forth  on  canvas,  nor  chisel 
them  in  marble,  yet  my  soul  of  fire  must  breathe  forth  or  die. 
I  flung  myself  in  the  ranks  of  battle  against  the  enemies  of 
Christendom,  and  honour  and  the  laurel  wreath  seemed  within 
my  grasp.  I  was  a  soldier,  and,  before  God,  never  have  I  dis- 
graced the  name.  But,  sea  here" — and  he  displayed  a  ghastly 
cicatrice  and  a  mutilated  trunk — ' '  the  path  of  life  that  slaked 
the  fever  of  my  blood  has  closed  to  me  for  ever.  I  had  to  resign 
the  sword,  but  I  could  hold  the  pen  ;  and  with  it  drew  pictures 
as  vivid,  as  strongly  coloured,  as  bold,  as  thy  own." 

"  Ay,  and  glorious  pictures  thou  hast  drawn,  father,"  said 
the  youth,  with  eager  delight. 

"  Yet  thou  hast  not  seen  my  chief  work,"  continued  the  old 
man.  "  See  here  it  is,  on  my  heart ;  and  it  shall  be  buried 
with  me.  It  was  pronounced  a  libel,  and  I  was  persecuted. 
It  has  caused  me  many  troubles,  yet  I  love  it  the  more  fer- 
vently." And  he  drew  forth  from  beneath  his  mantle  a  huge 
roll  of  paper,  and  unfolded  to  his  eager  listener  that  immor||l 
tale,  "  Don  Quixote,"  which  still  enchants  the  world  with  its 
wit,  and  mirth,  and  madness — its  fantastic  arabesques — its 
profound  philosophy  and  laughter-moving  folly — its  episodes 
of  tenderest  love — its  deep  feeling  and  reckless  humour — strange 
kaleidoscope  of  all  human  passions  ;  life  itself  with  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  tears  and  smiles,  phantasms  and  visions,  mockeries  and 
glory,  flung  like  a  many-coloured  iris  upon  the  dark,  dark 
ground  of  insanity.  Such  was  the  sublime,  fantastic,  all- 
embracing  picture  he  unrolled  before  the  eyss  of  the  young 
artist.  The  sad  delirium  of  a  human  soul,  and  the  wild  mirth 
that  could  make  even  the  dead  to  smile.  And  the  painter  for- 
got his  despair,  his  fears,  his  hopes,  as  the  old  man  went  on, 
and  still  stood  listening  trancedly  when  the  chapter  was  con- 
cluded. 

'•Now,"  said  the  old  man,  smiling  with  more  pleasure  at  the 
glistening  emotion  in  the  young  artist's  eyes  than  at  the 
homage  of  a  multitude,  "Now  commence  thy  picture." 

"  I — after  what  I  have  heard  !  And  what  would  you  have  me 
paint  1" 

"  Paint  Nature  as  I  have  done,  and  thou  wilt  be  original,  and  '■ 
the  world  shall  reverence  thee.    Never  heed  the  medium  tint ; 
leave  thy  torn  caavaa  oil  the  ground.    I  promise  thee  a  better 
shall  arise.    Only  swear  to  me,  before  God,  to  do  as  I  command 
thee." 

"  I  swear,"  said  the  youth,  awed  by  the  magic  influence  of 
genius.  He  opened  the  window,  prepared  the  pallette,  stretched 
a  new  canvas  on  the  easel,  took  his  colours  and  brushes,  seated 
himself  in  silence  ;  then,  suddenly  remembering  that  he  had  no 
model,  asked,  inquiringly,  "But  what  am  I  to  paint  ]" 

The  old  man  stood  leaning  at  the  window  which  looked  into 
the  street,  and,  without  turning  his  head,  pointed  to  a  figure 
outside — "  Paint  that,"  he  said,  indicating  an  old  water-carrier, 
who  at  that  moment  was  giving  a  draught  to  some  thirsty  pas- 
sensers.    The  youth  hesitated. 

"  Young  man,  hear  me  !"  he  continued.  "  Place  those  rude, 
dull  eyes,  that  rude  sout,  on  the  canvas  before  me,  as  God  has 
placed  them  there  ;  and  thou,  too,  wilt  be  a  god,  and  I  thy 
worshipper." 

In  a  moment,  the  young  imagination  of  the  artist  was  pene- 
trated with  the  idea,  and  earnestly  and  seriously,  as  though 
art  were  religion,  yet,  ardent  as  a  volcano,  he  set  himself  to 
the  task. 

The  old  man  drew  forth  his  purse  and  counted  out  the  few 
copper  pieces  yet  lingering  there  ;  then,  making  a  sign  to 
AndreM — he  who  had  served  as  model  to  the  disgraced  canvas 
of  the  preceding  day — despatched  him  to  the  street.  The 


intelligent  knave,  at  one  bound,  pounced  upon  tho  old  aguador, 
and  in  a  second  placed  him,  without  a  word,  before  the  painter's 
easel.  The  yonth,  already  plunged  m  the  flood  of  rich  fancies 
that  submerged  his  soul,  thanked  his  friend  only  with  a  smile. 
But  what  more  was  needed  ?  At  last  he  understood  him.  No 
word  was  spoken.  There  is  something  sacred  in  such  silence. 
Ah,  how  the  pencil  flew  along  the  canvas  !  How  rapidly  the 
varied  tints  were  mixed  on  the  pallette,  and  blended  on  the 
countenance,  in  all  the  capricious  shadows  of  the  falling  light ! 
Thus,  his  beautiful  head  ever  bent  over  his  work,  passed  hour 
after  hour  of  that  long  Summer's  day. 

As  the  form  grew  into  life,  the  agitation  of  the  artist  incre^ed. 
Ever  more  intently  watched  that  aged  poet. 

"  Ah  !  he  lives  at  last ;  there  are  the  hard,  angular  forms, 
the  dull,  brown  tint,  the  matted  hair,  the  deep,  sorrow-traced 
farrows  of  that  rude  face  !  Now  the  bony  hands  start  from  the 
canvas  J  The  poor,  old,  rude  aguador  of  Seville  is  immor- 
talised I" 

Andreas,  with  beaming  eyes,  watched  the  progress  of  tho 
creating  hand.  Once  he  stooped  before  the  aguador,  as  if  in 
the  attitue  of  drinking,  and  the  painter,  without  a  word,  trans- 
ferred him  to  the  canvas,  with  his  picareii(iue  face,  vainly  trying 
to  look  innocent ;  and  so  he  lives  yet. 

The  hours  fled  ;  the  work  proceeded. 

"Good!  good!"  exclaimed  the  ancient  poet,  with  enthusi- 
asm— "  thou  hast  done  marvels."  And  the  young  artist  smiled  ; 
but  suddenly  a  cloud  passed  over  his  brow — "  Ha  !  that  ac- 
cursed medium  tint !"  ho  exclaimed — "  can  I  never  conquer  it  I" 
and  he  grasped  the  brush,  to  retouch  the  face,  when  the  old  man 
seized  his  arm.  "  Vota  <\  Dios  !"  he  cried,  "thou  shale  not. 
Hast  thou. not  sworn  to  obey  me  ?" 

But  the  young  man  struggled  hard.  "  Leave  me — leave  me, 
I  beseech,  senhor — now  when  the  idea  is  perfect  in  my  brain." 

"  Remember  thy  oath." 

"  What  care  I  for  oaths  when  ray  eternal  fame  is  at  stake  ? 
Let  me  go,"  he  exclaimed,  frantically. 

"  First  murder  the  infirm,  poor  old  man  who  holds  thy  arm," 
and  with  a  force  beyond  his  years  he  barred  the  artist's  approach 
to  the  picture. 

"  Senhor  !  Senhor  !"  cried  the  youth,  gnashing  his  teeth. 
"  Senhor,  I  conjure  you,  let  me  finish  the  first  true  work  I  have 
ever  accomplished." 

"  Madman,  thou  wouldst  ruin  it !" 

But  the  painter  still  struggled  to  free  himself,  and  heeded 
him  not.  At  length,  after  some  time,  the  old  man  relaxed  his 
hold,  and  the  youth  sprang  to  the  easel — but  astonishment 
seemed  to  have  petrified  him  to  silence  as  he  stood  before  it. 
That  fatal  medium  tint,  the  rock  on  which  he  had  always  split, 
was  gone.    The  painting  was  a  masterpiece. 

"  See,  now,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  I  had  not  reason  in  my 
words.  That  vajjour,  that  misty  shadow,  existed  only  in  thine 
own  eyes  fatigued  by  long  gazing  on  thy  work.  Tell  me,  what 
is  wanting  now  to  perfeetion  1  Touch  it  not.  Whatever  it 
gained  in  softness  would  be  lost  in  genius  and  vigour.  Contem- 
plate thy  work,  and  tell  me  if  I  spoke  lightly  when  I  promised 
thee  eternal  fame.  Sign  it — sign  it,  that  thy  name  may  pass 
glorified  from  age  to  age."  And  the  youth  smiled  gratefully  on 
the  prophet,  and  with  a  cheek  bright  with  genius  and  enthu- 
siasm, his  hand  trembling  with  the  glory  of  success,  he  wrote 
beneath  it : 

"  Velasquez  pinxit." 

"Diego  Velasquez  do  Silva  !"  said  the  old  man,  "  thy  name 
will  be  immortal  !" 

Velasquez  threw  himself,  weeping  with  joy,  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  old  man,  and  exclaimed:  "And  thou,  too,  Miguel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra  !  the  words  which  thou  hast  read  to  me  to- 
day will  be  eternal." 


An  artist  was  painting  the  portrait  of  a  person  of  pretentious 
piety,  who  had  the  impertinence  to  administer  what  he  con- 
sidered a  moral  lecture  to  the  painter  ;  but  the  latter,  with  the 
urbane  but  positive  authority  of  his  profession,  merely  said  : 
"  Turn  yocr  head  a  little  to  the  right,  and  shut  your  mouth." 
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HOMAGE  TO  MOORE. 


BY    MRS.    F.    K.  BUTI.ER, 


"Wherever  fond  woman's  eyes  eclipse 

The  midnight  moon's  soft  ray, 
Wherever  around  >iear  woman's  lips 
The  smiles  of  affection  play. 

We  will  drink  to  thee,  Bard  of  Erin  ! 

To  the  goblet's  brim  we  will  fill, 
For  all  that  to  life  is  endearing 
Thy  strains  have  made  dearer  still ! 

Wherever  the  warrior's  sword  is  bonnd 

With  the  laurel  of  victory. 
Wherever  the  patriot's  brow  is  crowned 

With  the  halo  of  liberty. 
We  will  drink  to  thee,  Bard  of  Erin,  &c. 

Wherever  the  voice  of  mirth  bath  rang 

On  the  listening  ear  of  night. 
Wherever  the  soul  of  wit  hath  flung 

Its  flashes  of  vivid  light, 

We  will  drink  to  thee.  Bard  of  Erin,  &c. 


TftEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock. 


(fJONTINITED  FROM  OUR  LAST.) 

While  Tone's  influence  with  the  Catholic  body  and  his  fitness 
to  shine  in  public  affairs  grew  daily,  his  power  among  the  United 
Irishmen  almost  wholly  slipped  away.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  If  we  analyse  the  structure  of  political  organisations  we 
shall  find  them  made  up  mainly  of  two  huge  wings — one,  whose 
watchword  is  ever  "  Forward  ;"  the  other,  whose  constant  cry 
is  "  Don't  go  too  fast."  The  difference  is  a  radical  one,  and 
springs  from  the  very  nature  of  men  ;  for  some  are  more  ardent 
and  daring,  and  some  more  indifferent,  prudent,  or  timid  than 
others.  The  tendency  of  these  two  classes  is  at  all  times  to  fly 
apart;  the  tie  between  them  being  at  best  but  a  loose  one,  no 
matter  how  strictly  the  terms  of  common  agreement  may  have 
been  drawn.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  times  of  difficulty  or 
high  political  excitement.  The  former  class  then  inclines  to  push 
beyond  the  lines  of  agreement ;  the  latter  to  recede  from  them. 
Able  men  can  have  influence  with  either  section,  but  scarcely 
ever  with  both  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  man  who  takes  his  stand 
between  them  is  seldom  listened  to,  though  he  should  decide 
like  Solomon  and  expound  like  Daniel.  The  United  Irish 
Society  was  like  all  other  political  organisations  in  having  its 
two  great  wings,  and  Tone  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deemed  too 
advanced  a  politician  by  one  side,  and  not  advanced  enough  by 
the  other.  What  else  could  have  been  thought  of  a  man  who 
had  the  temerity  to  say  to  the  "  prudent"  men,  when,  on  pro- 
jecting a  united  Volunteer  corps,  they  became  disheartened  at 
the  small  number  of  Established  Church  people  who  enrolled 
themselves  :"  Do  without  them.  Are  not  you  the  nation  ?  Will 
youfnot  keep  unless  you  are  corned  with  Protestants  V  and  to  the 
"  ardent"  men,  who  began  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  suc- 
cessful French  republicans,  and  to  address  each  other  as  Citizen 
This  and  Citizen  That :  "  Make  yourselves  free,  and  then  call 
yourselves  what  you  please.  But  you  are  no  more  citizens  for 
shutting  yourselves  up  in  a  room  and  calling  yourselves  by  that 
name,  than  you  would  be  all  peers  and  noblemen  by  calling 
each  other  '  my  lord' "  ?  Truly  a  man  whose  judgment  and 
courage  were  so  equal,  who  could  keep  his  great  object  at  all 
times  so  steadily  in  view,  and  whose  faculty  for  promoting  dis- 
sension was  conseqiiently  so  limited,  had  but  little  chance  of 
making  his  voice  heard  amid  the  higher-pitched  tones  of 
faction. 

Nevertheless,  at  a  moment  of  crisis  in  theafifairs  of  the  Dublin 
United  Irishmen,  Tone — who  admits  being  mortified  at  his  loss 
of  influence  among  them — sprang  into  the  breach  at  considerable 
peril  to  himself,  and  by  his  wise  daring  safely  piloted  the  club 
through  its  difficulties.    The  occasion  was  a  conflict  between  the 


House  of  Commons  and  the  club  on  a  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary privilege,  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Napper  Tandy, 
the  secretary  of  the  Dublin  club.  To  suffer  this  action  of  the 
House  to  pass  unchallenged  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  United 
Irishmen.  It  would  have  shown  to  all  men  that  they  were  easily 
put  down.  Tone  cast  about  him  for  a  member  of  the  club  of 
some  station,  eminent  for  his  public  and  private  virtues,  and  of 
acknowledged  personal  courage,  and  he  bethought  him  of  Archi- 
bald Hamilton  Rowan.  To  Rowan  Tone  went  immediately, 
explained  clearly  the  whole  position  as  it  affected  the  prospects 
of  the  society,  and  proposed  that  Rowan  should  take  the  chair 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  club,  at  which  resolutions  directly 
conflicting  with  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  House  should  be 
passed.  Tone  himself  oflered  to  act  as  secretary  on  the  occa- 
sion, with  the  permission  of  the  members.  Rowan  at  once 
agreed  ;  the  meeting  was  duly  held  ;  resolutions  purposely 
"  worded  in  a  manner  very  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  fact  amounting  to  a  challenge  of  their 
authority,"  were  agreed  to  ;  these,  signed  by  Rowan  and  Tone, 
as  chairman  and  secretary,  were  published  in  all  the  news- 
papers, and  five  thousand  copies  in  circular  form  spread  broad- 
cast. Both  men  expected  committal  to  Newgate  at  the  least 
for  breach  of  privilege,  to  say  nothing  of  a  crop  of  duels,  for 
they  arranged  between  them  that  if  any  members  applied 
ofi'ensive  language  to  either  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
they  expected  to  ensue,  the  alternative  of  apology  or  combat 
should  be  instantly  ottered.  The  bold  course  proved  in  this 
diae,  as  it  so  often  does,  the  wise  one.  The  House  quickly  re- 
cognised that  there  was  no  credit  to  be  gained  by  it  in  such  a 
conflict  as  it  was  challenged  to  ;  and  though  Tone  and  Rowan 
attended  in  the  gallery  of  the  Commons,  attired  in  showy  uni- 
forms which  attracted  general  attention,  not  a  word  of  reference 
was  made  to  either  of  them  by  any  of  the  members.  In  fine, 
the  United  Irishmen,  instead  of  losing  ground  largely,  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  actually  gained  greatly  through  the 
wholesome  effect  on  public  opinion  exercised  by  the  firm  front 
they  had  shown — there  is  such  virtue  in  opportune  courage. 
His  work  thus  accomplished.  Tone  once  more  subsided  into  his 
former  position  of  ah  undistinguished  member  of  the  society. 

But  the  Government  recognised  in  the  society  a  foe  which  it 
should  either  bow  to  or  crush.  Ill  inclined  to  the  former,  it 
attempted  the  latter.  By  pursuing  the  United  Irishmen  with 
pains  and  penalties,  it  drove  them  to  change  their  organisation 
from  an  open  and  public  one  into  a  secret  conspiracy.  Tone 
lamented  the  imprudences  which  gave  the  Government  plausible 
excuse  for  its  violence,  but  being  without  influence  in  the 
society's  councils  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  folly.  Except  as 
secretary  to  the  Catholic  Committee  he  took  no  .-active  part  in 
public  affairs  for  more  than  a  year. 

Meanwhile  an  event  occurred  which  gave  a  sharp  turn  to  his 
fortunes,  aiid  finally  forced  his  energies  into  a  new  channel.  _  A 
Protestant  clergyman  of  republican  principles,  the  Rev.  William 
Jackson,  came  over  to  Ireland  on  a  mission  from  the  Directory 
of  the  French  republic.  An  envoy  more  unfit  for  the  business 
entrusted  to  him  could  not  have  been  deliberately  selected. 
Passing  through  London  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  he  actually 
made  a  confidant  of  an  English  attorney  named  Cockayne,  put 
him  in  possession  of  his  whole  purpose,  and,  without  any  appa- 
rent object,  left  his  life  in  his  hands.  Cockayne  promptly 
betrayed  him,  and  being  asked  by  the  British  Government  to 
accompany  Jackson  to  Ireland  as  a  spy  for  hire,  he  just  as 
promptly  accepted  the  disgraceful  employment.  Betrayed  and 
betrayer  came  to  Dublin  in  the  firmest  amity  to  all  appearance  ; 
and  wherever  Jackson  went  Cockayne  went  too,  and  whom- 
soever Jackson  saw  in  the  execution  of  his  mission,  Cockayne 
saw  likewise.  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan  was  the  chief  of  those 
they  interviewed,  and  through  him  they  were  brought  into  con- 
nection with  Tone  as  the  agent  of  the  Catholic  body. 

At  this  period,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  the  leading 
men  among  the  Catholics  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  revolu- 
tion. Like  Tone,  they  looked  on  the  British  connection  as  the 
root  of  all  their  country's  evils  ;  and  like  him  too  they  deemed 
French  aid,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  as  essential  to  the  success 
of  an  insurrectionary  movement.    The  Northern  United  Irish- 


men  held  similar  opinions.  Tone  found  himself  in  a  position  of 
great  difficulty  when  Jackson  broached  the  object  of  his  mission, 
which  was  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  with  regard  to  a 
revolution  with  French  assistance.  On  the  one  hand  here 
were  his  most  ardent  wishes  apparently  met  half  way — the 
dream  of  his  vigorous  manhood  giving  promise  of  fulfilment ; 
on  the  other  he  distrusted  both  the  envoy  and  his  shadow 
Cockayne — the  former  for  his  want  of  prudence,  if  for  nothing 
else  ;  the  latter  simply  because  he  was  an  Englishman.  To 
Tone's  clear  perceptions  Cockayne  should  either  be  a  traitor  to 
his  own  country  or  a  spy  in  her  interests,  and  in  either  case  a 
man  wholly  unworthy  of  trust.  With  him  therefore  he  would 
hold  no  parley.  At  Rowan's  request  he  drew  up  a  memorial  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  of  a  nature  to  give  joy  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory, although  it  was  only  a  very  accurate  but  powerfully  drawn 
picture  of  facts  as  they  stood.  This  handed  to  Jackson  in 
Cockayne's  presence  ;  but  had  scarcely  done  so  when  his  old 
repugnance  to  the  agent  and  his  legal  friend  returned  so 
strongly  that  he  demanded  his  paper  back.  Having  received  it, 
he  gave  it  to  Rowan  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  copy  made.  Rowan  made  two  or  three  copies,  and  i 
Cockayne  managed  so  that  one  of  them  fell  into  his  own  dirty 
hands,  whence  of  course  it  went  to  the  Government. 

Tone,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  was  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  Merrion-square,  and  playing  the  flute,  when  a  let-  1 
ter  from  the  Hon.  George  Knox,  a  son  of  Lord  Northland  and 
an  official  of  the  Government,  was  put  into  his  hands.  It  told 
him  how  Cockayne  had  betrayed  him.  "Phil,"  said  Tone 
quietly,  "  let  us  finish  this  duet ;  I  must  go  when  it  is  done." 
Knox  had  been  a  student  friend  of  Tone's,  and  liked  him  so 
well  personally  that  the  true-hearted  fellow  ran  the  risk  of  his 
position  to  put  Tone  on  his  guard.  It  is  a  fact  that  with  scarcely 
an  exception  everyone  who  knew  Tone  learned  to  love  him. 
Men  who  detested  his  politics  interested  themselves  in  his  fate  ; 
many  urged  him  to  quit  the  country  with  all  speed,  and  others, 
when  they  found  him  too  proud  to  slink  away  as  if  he  had  done 
something  disgraceful,  and  saw  that  he  meant  to  stay  and 
abide  his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  indomitable  resolu- 
tion, brought  such  arguments  to  bear  on  the  Government  that 
at  length  an  arrangement  was  "agreed  on,  in  virtue  of 
which  Tone  was  on  his  part  to  give  a  true  statement  of  what 
transpired  in  his  interviews  with  Jackson,  without  implicating 
any  other  than  himself,  and  the  Government  on  its  part  under- 
took not  to  prosecute  Tone,  though  it  insisted  on  his  emigration 
to  America.  Judging  better  than  the  United  Irishmen,  the 
Government  people  estimated  at  its  proper  worth  the  ability  of 
a  foe  at  once  so  bold  and  so  wise  ;  they  understood  that  if  they 
imprisoned  him  for  a  time  they  would  only  help  him  the  more 
to  become  a  power  in  the  land  ;  and  they  were  glad  to  have 
him  out  of  it  on  terms  so  easy  to  themselves.  In  pursuance  of 
the  arrangement  Tone  frankly  gave  the  particulars  asked  for, 
which  put  the  Government  in  possession  of  nothing  it  did  not 
already  know  through  Cockayne  ;  and  he  got  liberty  to  remain 
awhile  in  Ireland  to  settle  his  affairs  and  prepare  for  exile  with 
his  family.  He  was  by  no  means  free  from  annoyances,  how- 
ever. Among  others  the  threat  was  frequently  used  by  some  of 
the  baser  members  of  the  Government  that  they  would  compel 
him  to  appear  as  a  Crown  witness  on  Jackson's  trial.  Knowing 
himself,  Jie  laughed  such  threats  to  scorn.  He  knew  indeed 
that  they  had  force  enough  to  bear  him  wheresoever  they 
willed — even  to  deposit  his  body  in  the  witness-box  ;  but  he 
knew  also  that  he  alone  was  master  of  his  own  mind — that  they 
had  not  the  smallest  power  over  it — and  that  it  rested  solely 
with  himself  whether  or  not  his  name  should  go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  the  infamy  of  betrayal  clinging  to  it.  Therefore  he 
smiled  in  derision  of  such  threats,  although  of  course  it  pained 
him  somewhat  to  think  that  even  the  basest  of  mankind  could 
think  him  weak  enough  to  be  moulded  under  any  circumstances 
into  an  imitator  of  Iscariot.  In  the  end -the  Government  knew 
better  than  even  to  attempt  to  tamper  with  him  as  a  witness. 
J ackson  was  tried  and  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  his  confidant 
Cockayne,  and  defrauded  the  Government  of  its  vengeance  by 
committing  suicide  in  the  dock. 

At  length  the  time  for  Tone's  departure  came.    A  change  of 


Government  had  put  the  Whigs  into  office.  Efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  Catholic  leaders,  who  were  loath  to  lose  his  valu- 
able services,  to  retain  him  in  the  country  ;  negotiations  with 
the  Whig  chiefs  had  been  seriously  entered  into,  and  the  doom 
of  exile  seemed  about  to  be  revoked.  i3ut  as  the  Whigs  stipu- 
lated that  Tone's  pen  should  be  used  in  support  of  all  their 
measures,  and  as  he  point-blank  refused  to  pledge  himself  to 
write  up  anything  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  the  negotiations 
fell  through.  The  Catholic  Committee  then  voted  him  a  grant  of 
£300  and  his  arrears  of  salary.  Then  he  took  his  leave  of  J ohn 
Keogh,  M'Cormick,  and  the  other  prominent  Catholics,  with  the 
definite  understanding  that  he  should  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  interest  the  French  Government  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
Ho  gave  a  promise  of  like  nature  to  Thomas  Addis  Emmet 
(Robert  Emmet's  brother)  and  his  other  warmly  attached  friend 
Thomas  Russell  ;  and  then,  having  paid  all  his  debts,  he  shook 
the  dust  of  Dublin  from  his  shoes,  and  proceeded  to  Belfast  with 
his  sister,  wife,  and  three  children,  and  his  whole  stock  of 
worldly  goods,  which  consisted  of  their  clothes,  six  hundred 
well  selected  books,  and  £700  in  cash  and  bills  on  Philadel- 
phia. 

In  Belfast  the  United  Irish  chiefs  exacted  from  him  a  promise 
of  the  same  nature  as  he  had  already  given  to  Keogh  and 
Emmet.  After  receiving  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality  in 
Belfast  he  at  length  took  ship  for  the  New  World,  strong  in  his 
convictions,  strong  in  his  honesty  of  purpose,  strong  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  zeal  and  energy,  and  with  a  definite  mis- 
sion before  him  to  accomplish. 

The  one  remarkable  episode  of  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
was  the  falling  in  of  his  vessel  with  a  British  fleet  not  far  from 
the  ocean's  western  boundary.  The  ships  of  the  fleet  were 
short-handed,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  brutal  British  cus- 
tom of  the  time,  the  merchant  vessel  was  boarded  for  the 
purpose  of  "  pressing"  into  the  English  naval  service  as 
many  men  as  could  be  got.  Scores  of  the  passengers — most  of 
them  Irishmen  hating  the  Union  Jack  as  bitterly  as  Wolfe  Tona 
did — Irishmen  flying  from  a  land  where  it  floated  as  an  emblem 
of  dominion  to  the  free  shores  of  the  United  States  where  their 
eyes  would  never  more  be  vexed  with  a  glimpse  of  its  hateful 
ensanguined  hue — were  seized  by  the  press-gang  and  borne  away 
to  the  fleet  to  be  manufactured  into  ' '  British  ta?s. "  Tone 
was  seized  among  the  rest,  and  would  have  been  carried  off  also 
but  for  the  energy  with  which  his  wife  and  sister  clung  to  him. 
They  shamed  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  gang  into  a  relin- 
quishment of  his  prey,  and  the  exiled  Irish  "rebel"  was  per- 
mitted to  continue  his  journey.  It  would  have  been  a  strange 
irony  of  fate  if  Tone  had  been  pressed  into  the  British  service 
as  an  ordinary  seaman.  The  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  specu- 
lation at  the  thought  of  what  might  have  followed.  "The 
Mutiny  of  the  Nore"  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  the  English 
nation  to  its  very  core  ;  what  might  the  results  have  been  if  a 
Wolfe  Tone  were  among  the  organisers  i 
(to  be  contincted.) 

A  YANKEE  BOY. 
By  Max  Adeler. 

He  was  six  years  old,  and  his  name  was  Bill.  I  look  him  up 
on  my  knee,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  hear  the  story  of 
the  flood  ;  and  he  said  he  would. 

"  Well,  Bill,  once  there  was  a  man  named  Noah,  who"  

"  Noah  what  V 

"  Simply  Noah.    He  had  no  last  name." 

"  How  did  they  find  him  in  the  directory,  then  i" 

"  There  were  no  directories.    Noah  lived  a  great,  great  many 

years  ago,  and"  

"Didn't  live  before  the  Centennial,  did  he  ?" 
"  Yes,  thousands  of  years  before." 
"  Did  he  wear  pants  !" 

* '  I  don't  know.    He  lived  in  a  country  where"  

"  Somewhere  in  Indiana,  wasn't  it  I" 

"  In  Asia  Minor,  where  everybody  was  very  wicked,  except- 
ing Noah  and  his  three  sons." 


"Were  they  all  boys  ?" 
"Yes,  and"  

"  Could  they  whistle  on  their  fingers  ?" 

"And  Noah  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  flood." 

"  In  Rancocas  Creek 

"  No  ;  I'll  tell  you  directly  if  you'll  wait," 
"  Did  it  sweep  away  the  mill-dam  ?" 

"And  so  Noah  aad  his  sons  went  to  work  to  build  a  huge 

boat,  which"  

"A  steamboat?" 

"  No  ;  of  course  not.    Which  they  called  an  ark." 
"  What  did  they  call  it  that  for  ?" 

"  And  while  they  were  building  it  numbers  of  people  came  to 

see  them,  and"  

"  Reporters,  were  they  ?" 

"  And  laughed  at  them  for  supposing  there  would  be  a 
flood-" 

"  Did  you  say  it  wasn't  in  the  Rancocas  ]" 

"  But  they  went  on  building  the  boat,  without  minding  the 

people,  so  that"  

"  Had  she  a  jib-boom  ?" 

"  0,  I  don't  know  !  And  so  one  day  it  began  to  rain,  very, 
very  hard." 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say  !    Noah  left  his  umbrella 

at  home  !" 

"  O  pshaw  !    They  had  no  umbrellas  in  those  days !" 

"  No  gum  shoes,  either?" 

"  And  it  rained,  and  rained,  and  rained,  and  rained,  until" — 
"  What  rained  V 

' '  So  that  the  water  began  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground." 

"  Why  didn't  they  run  it  into  the  sewers?" 

"  So  Noah  and  his  family  went  into  the  ark,  and  took  all  kinds 
of  animals  with  them,  and"  

"  Not  spiders  ?" 

"  Yes,  spiders." 

"  And  eels,  too  ?" 

"Yes,  and"  

"  But  not  potato  bugs  ?" 

"  I  guess  so." 

"  And<f)elicans  ?" 

"  0.  yes,  everything." 

"  What  did  he  take  in  bedbugs  for  ?" 

"  O,  do  hush  !    You  ask  too  many  questions  !" 

"  Did  the  billy-goat  butt  Noah's  boys  ?" 

"  So  when  thev  were  all  in  Noah  shut  the  door,  and  the  ark 
floated." 

"  Was  the  whale  towed  behind  ?  Where  did  he  keep  the  tad- 
poles ?" 

"And  it  rained  harder  and  harder  all  the  time." 
"  Was  there  a  Mrs.  Noah  ?" 
"Of  course." 

"  Well,  how  did  she  dry  her  washing  when  it  rained  ?" 

"  And  so  the  ark  sailed  along  upon  the  water  for  many  days." 

"  Did  they  row  it  ?" 

"No." 

"  What  did  Noah  and  the  boys  do  ?" 

"Nothing,  that  I  know  of." 

"  Maybe  they  fished  off  the  side  of  the  boat." 

"Very  likely  they  did." 

"  What  did  they  fish  for  ?" 

"To  catch  fish,  of  course." 

' '  Did  they  get  any  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  reckon  so." 

"  You  think  they  really  caught  some  ?" 

"Oh,  certainly.  And  I  think  it's  not  worth  while  telling  a 
story  to  such  an  inquisitive  boy  as  you." 

"Well,  now,  how  could  they  catch  fish  outside,  when  you 
said  that  they  took  ail  the  animals  of  every  kind  into  the  ark 
with  them  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see.  Bill"  

"It's  outrageous!"  said  Bill,  jumping  off  of  my  knee,  and 
moving  toward  the  door.  "  I  believe  you're  a  scaudalous  story- 
teller, and  that  you  made  up  the  whole  thing.     I'm  going  lo 


call  mother,  and  tell  her  you're  setting  me  a  bad  example. 
Father'll  make  the  fur  fly  ofi'  of  you  when  he  comes  home." 


ON  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

BY  F.  M. 

I  breathe  the  wind  of  God, 
I  stand  upon  the  shore  ; 

The  sky  is  blue  above  me. 
The  ocan  blue  before. 

I  see  the  glad,  mad  waves 
Kiss  the  skirt  of  the  world  ; 

1  see  the  snowy  flakes  of  spray 
On  the  dark  rocks  hurled. 

Anea^  and  far  sail  by 

The  noiseless  boats  of  light, 

Like  gleams  of  ocean-pearl 
A  moment  come  to  sight. 

And  the  birds  of  peace  sweep  by, 
The  peaceful  birds  of  sea, 

And  still  the  breathing  wind  of  God 
Is  blowing  over  me. 


AMONG  THE  ARABS  ; 

OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA. 


By  the  Author  of  "Still  Unsubdced." 

Chatter  XXV. — Paul  Returns  a  Visit. 

Ben,  Malek  Adhel,  and  the  Arab  maidens  were  thunder- 
struck at  this  wonderfully  skilful  exhibition,  which  to  them  was 
supernatural  in  the  highest  decree. 

They  shrank  back  from  the  Galla  king's  gift,  and  looked  as  if 
ready  to  worship  the  man  who  had  wrought  this  miracle. 

There  is  a  streak  of  superstition  in  the  most  cultured  clay  ; 
the  unexpected  produces  wonder — the  unknown  cause  of  a  won- 
derful act  creates  awe.  The  feeling  among  the  young  Franks 
was  as  powerful,  though  not  so  demonstrative,  aa  that  mani- 
fested by  the  children  of  the  desert. 

They  looked  on  the  old  priest  as  a  conjuror,  aided  by  some 
supernatural  power,  and  they  began  to  think  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  stories  of  Ben  and  Malek  Adhel. 

If  this  old  Galla  priest  could  bring  honey  and  meat,  and  fruits 
and  flowers,  from  the  earth  on  which  he  had  stamped,  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  could  not,  by  the  same  magic  art,  trans- 
form himself  into  a  burnt  stump,  a  wolf,  or  a  growing  shrub. 

Even  Paul,  cool  and  sceptical  though  he  was,  felt  a  cold  ihrill 
pass  through  him,  at  what  his  calmer  reason  assured  him  was 
an  act  of  the  most  adroit  legerdemain. 

From  his  earliest  years  he  had  had  a  taste  for  parlour  magic, 
and  could  do  many  clever  things  as  well  as  the  best  profes- 
sionals. 

With  Clarence's  aid,  he  had  frequently  given  parlour  exhibi- 
tions of  his  skill,  and  was  notably  clever  in  his  expertness  with 
the  curious  delusion  known  as  "  second  sight." 

But  this  act  of  the  old  priest  was  simply  immense,  and 
puzzled  him  more  than  anything  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 

Nor  did  Klism  rest  satisfied  with  his  astonishing  maaner  of 
presenting  the  king's  gifts.  He  watched  the  faces  of  hia 
audience  with  the  keenness  of  a  fox,  and,  waiting  until  all  the 
effect  possible  was  produced,  he  straightened  up  and  said  : 

"My  people  are  not  expert  in  war,  nor  do  they  associate 
with  the  tribes  of  human  beings  around  them.  Why  should 
they,  when  they  hourly  hold  communication  with  the  world  of 
spirits  ?  We  live  close  to  Nature's  heart.  She,  the  great 
mother,  hears  our  voice  when  we  call,  and  ministers  to  our 
wants.  We  ask  her  for  water  in  the  desert,  and  it  is  forth- 
coming. We  ask  her  for  food,  when  there  is  not  an  edible 
thing  for  man  or  beast  in  sight,  and  at  once  the  planted  seed 
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grows  and  bears  fruit.    I  will  show  to  the  strangers  how  gene- 
rous Nature  is  and  how  she  give  ear  to  my  cry." 

From  a  pouch  that  hung  from  his  shoulders  the  old  man  took 
a  bright  black  seed,  and  handing  it  to  Paul  asked  all  to  exa- 
mine and  return  it. 

The  seed  being  returned  the  old  man  put  it  in  his  mouth,  and 
drawing  a  knife  from  his  belt  he  went  to  where  the  earth  was 
soft  and  damp  beside  the  stream,  and  dug  a  hole  about  a  foot 
in  depth.  Over  this  hole  he  performed  a  series  of  incantations, 
throwing  into  it  some  white  powder.  Then  taking  the  seed 
from  his  mouth  he  breathed  on  it  three  times  and  dropped  it 
into  the  hole.  He  filled  the  hole  with  the  soil  he  had  taken 
out,  and  threw  himself  face  downwards  over  the  place. 

The  Franks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Nubian  watched  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  first  with  curiosity  and  wonder,  the  latter  with 
undisguised  awe. 

After  lying  for  about  five  minutes  on  the  ground  the  old  man 
rose  with  great  solemnity,  and,  bowing  three  times  over  the  place 
where  the  seed  was  buried,  he  drew  from  a  small  leathern  scab- 
bard a  bright  steel  wand  about  a  foot  in  length. 

With  this  he  three  times  tapped  the  ground,  calling  three 
times  to  each  tap  : 

"Come  forth  !  come  forth  !  come  forth  !" 

Ben  aod  Malek  expected  to  see  a  lion  leaping  from  the  earth, 
and  the  boys  imagined  the  result  would  be  another  addition  to 
the  present  of  food  sent  from  the  Galla  king. 

Both  were  mistaken,  but  the  wonder  produced  was  none  the 
less  great. 

Slowly,  and  as  if  moved  by  a  gentle  eruptive  force,  the  earth 
above  the  spot  where  the  seed  had  been  planted  began  to  up- 
heave and  crumble  away  in  a  circle. 

From  the  centre  of  this  little  crater  a  green  shoot,  with  three 
leaves,  rose. 

Still  the  old  man  waved  his  enchanter's  wand,  and  muttered 
his  incomprehensible  incantations. 

Higher  and  higher  grew  the  plant,  as  if  obeying  his  bidding. 

The  three  leaves  were  followed  by  three  branches,  covered 
with  leaves  in  triplets,  like  clover. 

Still  higher — stems  and  leaves  springing  out,  green  and 
fresh,  until  the  plant  had  attained  a  height  of  some  three  feet. 

Then  the  old  priest  struck  the  plant  three  times  with  a  sweep- 
ing motion,  and  through  and  mingled  with  the  rich  trefoils 
there  appeared  masses  of  rich  white  and  scarlet  flowers,  from 
which  arose  an  odour  as  delicious  as  it  was  powerful  and  intoxi- 
cating. 

Admiration  for  this  beautiful  creation  took  for  a  time  the 
place  of  awe,  and  Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  clapped  their  little  brov/n 
hands  with  delight. 

The  old  man  waited,  with  bowed  head,  for  some  minutes,  and 
then,  glancing  around  as  if  to  make  sure  he  had  produced  the 
desired  eflect,  he  picked  up  a  flinty  stone  from  the  water,  and, 
leaning  over  the  plant,  struck  the  stone  three  times  with  his 
ward. 

The  third  stroke  produced  a  spark,  which  fell  on  the  plant. 
This  was  followed  by  a  flash,  which  the  old  man  leaped  back  to 
avoid,  and  a  little  cloud  of  very  white  smoke  shrouded  the 
plant.    This  slowly  rose  up  and  dissolved  like  an  incense. 

The  plant  was  gone  ;  and  on  the  very  spot  where  [so  recently 
it  had  bloomed,  in  all  its  beauty,  a  poisonous  saake  was  seen 
coiling,  the  forked  tongue  darting  out,  and  the  venomous  hiss 
sending  a  shudder  through  the  air. 

"Allah  be  praised  !"  groaned  Ben,  averting  his  face. 

"  iiy  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  that  ia  wonderful !"  whispered 
Malek  Adhel. 

Laneen  and  Al  Zubla,  with  encircling  arms,  withdrew,  utter- 
ing suppressed  cries  of  alarm. 

"  That  is  very  well  done,"  said  Paul,  coughing  behind  his 
hand,  in  order  to  appear  quite  at  his  ease. 

"  Well,  that  beats  all,"  said  Hugh,  looking  nervously  from 
the  snake  to  the  wonderful  old  man. 

"I  have  read  of  such  things,"  said  Ivan,  "but  until  this 
hour  I  could  not  have  believed  them  possible." 

"  If  a  good  business  man  could  exhibit  our  venerable  friend 
in  Europe  and  America,"  said  Donald  Gordon,  with  an  eye  to 
business,  "he  would  make  a  great  fortune  in  just  no  time." 


"I  have  heard  of  wizards,  but  this  is  the  firat  one  I  ever 
saw,"  added  Clarence. 

All  his  curiosity  centred  in  the  old  man,  who,  without  the 
appliances  of  stage  magicians,  i^roduced  these  astoniahiug 
results.  ,       ,  i  .v 

The  old  man  threw  the  cloth,  before  referred  to,  over  the 
snake,  land  began  stamping  on  it  as  he  did  when  ho  produced 
the  food  which  ho  said  was  a  present  from  the  kiug. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  took  up  the  cloth,  shook  it  vigorously, 
and  the  snake  was  gone. 

Turning  to  Paul,  the  old  priest  said  : 

"These  things  my  king  desired  mo  to  show  you,  that  you 
might  know  the  power  of  our  people." 

"  And  our  gratitiide  is  due  to  his  majesty  for  his  thoughtful 
kindness.  Never  have  we  been  so  entertained,"  said  Paul,  with 
great  courtesy. 

"  Entertained  ?"  repeated  the  old  man. 

"  Yea  ;  such  an  exhibition  of  skill  as  you  have  given  would 
be  considered  a  delightful  entertainment  in  the  laud  of  the 
Franks,  from  which  I  come." 

"  Then  you  do  not  credit  the  unseen  power  with  my  feats  1 

"  On  the  contrary,  in  magic  the  great  secret  is  the  umsmi 
power,"  replied  Paul. 

' '  Could  your  priests  do  anything  like  what  I  have  shown 
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"  Not  one  of  them." 
"  Could  any  of  your  people  1" 
"  No." 

"  No  ;  nor  can  anyone  who  has  not  the  magic  power  of  my 
people." 

"  We  do  things  more  wonderful,  however." 
"  More  wonderful  1" 

"  Yes  ;  we  can  talk  to  men  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  send  our  words  to  distant  lands  under  the  sea.  With 
fire  and  water  for  our  horses  we  can  travel  pight  and  day  quicker 
than  the  wind.  The  sun  paints  our  pictures  in  an  instant.  We 
can  catch  the  words  of  the  fastest  speaker,  and  stamp  them 
where  they  will  live  for  ever.  We  can  weigh  the  sun  as  in  a 
balance,  and  tell  the  coming  and  going  of  the  stars,  and  the 
storm's  approach"  

Paul  was  going  on  to  recite  more  magical  wonders  of  the  land 
of  the  Franks,  but  the  old  priest,  with  a  look  of  disgust,  turned 
away,  and  whispered  to  his  companion  : 

"  Great  snakes,  how  this  young  stranger  can  tell  a  lie  !" 

"  We  have  performed  our  mission,  and  now  must  return  to 
bur  king,"  said  the  young  man. 

Paul  would  not  hear  of  their  going  until  they  had  partaken  of 
some  refreshments  ;  and  when  they  did  go  back,  he  sent  by  them 
to  their  monarch  a  gold  ring  and  waich -guard,  a  hunting-knife 
and  bait,  besides  a  handful  of  silver  and  copper  coins,  the  sight 
of  which  made  the  old  man's  eyes  snap  with  delight.  ^ 

To  the}  old  man  himself  Paul  gave  two  fish-hooks,  a  small 
circular  looking-glass,  and  a  pair  of  pocket-combs.  The  fish- 
hooks were  at  once  inserted  for  ear-rings.  One  of  the  combs 
was  given  to  the  young  man,  and  the  other  was  stuck  by  way  of 
ornament  in  the  bushy  gray  head. 

"  Well,  Paul,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  these  Gallas  ?" 
asked  Hugh,  when  the  visitors  had  gone. 

"  I  am  going  to  return  the  call,  v/ith  Clarence  and  any  of  you 
who  would  like  to  come  along,"  replied  Paul. 

"  Are  you  going  to  show  them  any  of  our  old  tricks  ?"  asked 
Clarence. 

' '  Yes,  if  you  are  in  good  working  order." 

Clarence  declared  he  was  in  good  trim,  and  very  anxious  to 
visit  those  strange  people  with  his  brother. 

"  If  you  go,  you  will  not  return  alive,"  groaned  Malek 
Adhel. 

"  They  will  change  you  into  a  buffalo,"  cried  Ben. 

"  Oh,  do  not— do  not  go  !"  sobbed  Laneen.  "  I  shall  never 
see  you  again." 

"  I  will  gladly  take  you  with  me,  if  you  say  so." 

Laneen  brightened  up,  and  Ben  was  crestfallen. 

"  Depend  upon  it," said  Paul,  "a  bold  course  in  such  a  case 
is  the  wise  one.  If  they  are  foes  we  are  as  much  in  their  power 
h«re  as  if  we  were  in  tjjeir  own  camp.    If  they  are  friends,  it  is 
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only  right  that  some  of  us  should  return  their  visit.  I  am 
willing  Ben  or  Malek  Adhel  should  take  my  place." 

As  neither  Ben  nor  Malek  Adliel  would  accept,  it  was  agreed 
Paul  should  go. 

Chapter  XXVI. — The  Galla  Camp. 

Ben  and  Malek  Adtiel  looked  upon  Paul  as  nothing  short  of  a 
madman.  The  longer  they  considered  his  resolution  to  visit  the 
Galla  king  the  more  convinced  they  were  that  it  would  be  the 
last  of  him  they  would  ever  see  on  the  earth. 

They  begged  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  announced  them- 
selves as  ready  to  saddle  up  the  horses,  load  the  camel,  aud 
hasten  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  dreaded  Gallas. 

"  One  day's  march  from  here,"  said  Ben,  by  way  of  induce- 
ment, "  there  is  a  valley  a  hundred  times  as  lar2;e  as  this, 
through  which  runs  a  mighty  river.  There  are  to  be  fouad  wild 
eiephants  in  great  droves  ;  there  are  gazallesj  by  thousands,  and 
camelopards,  to  gladden  the  eye  of  the  hunter.  Do  I  not  speak 
the  truth,  Malek  Adhel 

"  Never  spoke  Hamran  more  truly.  In  the  valley  of  Gee- 
boon  safety  and  pleasure  await  us,  and  it  is  nearer  to  the  White 
Nile,"  said  Malek  Adhel,  coaxingly. 

"  We  shall  go  there  to-morrow,"  said  Paul,  firmly  ;  adding, 
by  way  of  reason  for  his  decision  :  "  If  a  few  of  us  do  not  go  to 
the  Gallas,  many  of  the  Gallas  will  come  to  us." 

Laneeu  was  very  willing  to  accompany  Paul,  but,  seeing  that 
Ben  seemed  pained  at  the  thought,  he  very  wisely  left  her 
behind. 

Hugh  was  more  than  anxious  to  be  one  of  the  party,  but  Paul 
took  him  to  one  aide,  and  told  him  that  he  looked  on  him  as  his 
second  in  command,  and  that  he  would  not  feel  the  camp  was 
safe  if  both  left. 

"Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  are  brave,  invaluable  fellows,  but 
they  are  so  childlike  and  superstitious  that  they  might  take 
alarm  in  our  absence,  and  fly  off  without  intending  to  do  us 
hai'm."  . 

Hugh  O'Neil  was  a  reasonable  lad,  and,  seeing  the  situation 
as  it  was  presented,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  the  authority  with 
which  Paul  invested  him,  he  readily  consented  to  remain,  as 
did  Donald  Gordon. 

Ivan  Biavatzky  and  Clarence  North  got  their  rifles  and  pistols 
ready,  aud  prepared  to  follow  Paul  on  foot  to  the  camp  of  the 
Galla  king. 

Shaking  hands  all  around,  'and  assuring  the  sobbing  girls  he 
would  be  back  before  the  sunset,  Paul  took  up  his  march  for 
the  south  side  of  the  lake.  As  he  went  on,  he  was  not  a  little 
astonished  to  see  that  what  seemed  to  be  a  charred  tree-trunk 
in  front  suddenly  changed  into  a  man,  who  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  bounded  into  the  undergrowth. 

Twice  he  saw  bushes  directly  in  his  path  vanish,  and  men  ap- 
pear in  their  stead — black,  bushy-headed  men,  with  long  legs, 
and  frightened,  -  distorted  faces. 

"Can  you  make  out  how  those  fellows  change  that  way?" 
asked  Clarence,  himself  an  amateur  magician. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Paul.  "  That  is  easily  explained.  The  bodies 
of  those  men  look,  when  they  lie  on  the  ground,  like  burnt  logs. 
It  is  easy  to  tear  oS'  a  green  branch  and  crouch  on  the  ground 
behind  it.  If  those  men  were  what  they  would  have  us  believe, 
they  would  stand  their  ground." 

"None  of  them  can  come  up  to  that  old  priest,  I  declare," 
said  Ivan,  earnestly.  "I  cannot  cease  thinking  about  that 
man's  wonderful  exploits.  My  tutor  often  assured  me  that 
everything  can  be  explained  on  scientific  principles,  but  he  is 
beyond  science." 

"True,  Ivan  ;  his  is  art.  The  fact  is,  our  eyes,  on  which  we 
rely  so  much,  are  the  most  deceitful  sense.  Sight  is  not  so 
quick  with  us  as  action  is  with  a  successful  conjuror.  And 
when  a  man  as  old  as  that  priest  has  given  his  whole  life  to 
cheating  the  sight  of  his  fellows  or  of  others  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  is  successful." 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  came  to  a  freshly-made  path  that 
wound  through  the  dense  foliage,  and  Paul,  stooping,  saw  the 
gleam  of  a  fire  several  hundred  yards  ahead. 

They  kept  down  this  path,  which  gradually  widened,  until 
they  came  in  sight  of  an  open  space,  all  round  which  was  a  circle 


of  bark  huts,  shaped  like  straw  beehives,  and  in  the  centre  ano- 
ther hut,  modelled  on  the  same  plan. 

Swarms  of  dusky  men  and  women,  in  scanty  garbs,  were  run- 
ning back  and  forth,  and  children,  without  any  clothes,  shouted 
and  played,  as  happy  as  if  they  were  clad  in  the  garbs  of 
princes. 

Before  the  three  youths  entered  the  village,  the  old  priest, 
accompanied  by  a  dozen  dusky,  stalwart-looking  fellows,  came 
out  of  the  woods,  and  stood  in  the  paths  bowing  obsequi- 
ously. 

"I  come  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Galla  king,"  said  Paul, 
with  great  dignity,  and  a  confidence  of  manner  his  feelings  did 
not  warrant. 

"  It  is  my  duty,  and  will  be  my  pleasure,  to  present  you  to 
our  king.    Follow  me,  and  fear  no  danger,"  said  the  priest. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  large  structure  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  and,  stooping,  entered  a  low  doorway,  which  opened 
into  a  low,  circular  room. 

At  the  furthest  part  of  this  room,  seated  on  a  lion-skin,  and 
with  an  ivory  trumpet  in  his  hand  by  way  of  sceptre,  sat  the 
Galla  king. 

He  was  scantily  dressed,  but  his  ankles  and  wrists  were 
covered  with  bright  rings,  and  a  dozen  necklaces  hung  down  on 
his  breast.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  face  that  de- 
noted cunning  rather  than  majesty  and  boldness. 

Around,  and  close  to  tho  wall,  sat  a  score  of  women — some 
pretty,  others  haggard — the  wives  of  this  uxorious  monarch. 

The  priest  and  his  companions  prostrated  themselves  before 
the  king.  And  Ivan  and  Clarence,  imitating  Paul's  example, 
bowed  as  courtly  gentlemen  ever  bow  !:o  authority. 

The  king  reached  out  his  hands  in  greeting,  and  invited  the 
young  strangers  to  a  seat  beside  him.  Then  he  thauked  Paul  for 
his  gifts,  and  bade  him  welcome  to  his  temporary  home. 

Paul  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  see  the  king  ;  said 
he  was  in  the  advance  of  a  largo  party  of  armed  men  (he  meant 
Dankallis  and  Hamrans,  but  of  course  did  not  say  so  to  the 
king),  and  that  he  intended  hunting  for  a  few  days  in  the  valley 
of  Singing  Waters,  and  then  move  his  camp. 

"  My  people  do  not  blend  with  the  tribes  around  us,  but  from 
prisoners  captured  in  battle  I  have  heard  of  tho  wonderful  skill 
aud  power  of  tho  whittes.  It  would  please  me  to  seu  such  an 
exhibition." 

Paul  returned  the  compliment,  expressing  his  delight  at  the 
old  priest's  performance,  and  taking  care  to  imply  that  he  knew 
it  depended  on  skill. 

Then  he  exhibited  his  watch,  which  created  great  wonder  ; 
and  he  suddenly  lost  it,  aud,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  took  it 
out  of  the  old  priest's  pouch.  After  this  he  smashed  the  watch 
in  a  atone  mortar,  and  found  it  soon  after  unharmed  uuder  the 
king's  lion-skin. 

After  this,  with  Clarence's  aid,  he  gave  an  exhibition  of 
second-sight  that  struck  dumb  with  surprise,  and  made  the 
women  draw  back  with  dread. 

But  Paul  calmed  them  by  pulling  a  handful  of  small  coins  out 
of  a  young  woman's  ear,  and  scattering  them  among  the  king's 
wives. 

"  Now  show  me  how  you  can  use  your  wonderful  guns,"  said 
the  king. 

They  adjourned  to  the  opan  air,  and  a  number  of  monstrous 
vultures  were  seen  sailing  high  overhead. 

"  He  would  be  a  wonderful  man  who  could  kill  one  of  those 
birds,"  said  the  king. 

Paul  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  raised  his  rifle,  and,  after 
a  few  seconds'  delay,  fired. 

One  of  the  birds  uttered  a  loud  cry,  then  swept  straight  down, 
and  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 

All  the  Gallas  saw  this  astonishing  exploit,  aud  were  ready 
to  worship  Paul. 

This  and  many  other  things  he  -did,  and  the  Gallas  wanted 
him  to  remain  for  the  night. 

He  said  he  could  not,  but  would  see  them  again,  and  left  the 
village,  followed  by  a  crowd. 

"  Those  white  youths  are  wonderful  wizards,"  said  the  king 
to  the  priest. 

"In  their  way — yes,"  replied  the  priest. 
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*' We  must  possess  them.  They  must  join  our  people.  Find 
wives  for  them,  and  if  they  refuse  to  join  us  we  must  use 
force." 

The  king  said  this  in  a  peremptory  way,  and  went  to  hia 
house. 

(to  be  continued.) 


AN  IRISH  MAIDEN'S  MUSING. 


BY  PATRICK  BAKBAN. 


Time — 17th  Century. 

My  love  has  sailed  away 

To  the  Low  Counterie, 
His  chieftaia  to  obey 

Iq  the  Low  Counterie. 
He  has  loft  his  native  shore 
For  the  land  whera  cannons  roar, 
And  he  may  return  no  more 
From  the  Low  Counterie  ! 

Why  did  my  lover  go 

To  the  Low  Counterie, 
To  face  the  daring  foe 

in  the  Low  Counterie  ? 
Because  his  heart  was  brave, 
And  before  he'd  be  a  slave 
He  would  find  a  soldier's  grave 
la  the  Low  Counterie  ! 

W'hat  will  my  lover  do 

In  the  Low  Counterie, 
If  some  maid  his  heart  may  woo 

In  the  Low  Counterie  ? 
What,  but  turn  from  her  smile. 
With  a  bosom  free  from  guile. 
And  remember  me  the  while 
In  the  Low  Counterie? 

If  e'er  he  should  come  home 

From  the  Low  Counterie, 
He'll  bear  a  captain's  plume 

From  the  Low  Counterie. 
He'll  cross  o'er  the  ragius;  main. 
To  embrace  his  faithful  Jane, 
And  he'll  never  sail  again 
To  the  Low  Counterie  ! 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  WRITTEN  FOR  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OP  THE  SOCIETY  POB  THE  PRESERVATION  OP  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Errata. — The  learner  is  requested  to  draw  his  pen  across  "  not" 
in  the  preceding  number,  page  27,  column  2,  line  4,  and  in  the  same 
line  to  write  "out"  after  "with,"  in  one  word  ;  and,  lower  down, 
to  insert  c  before  \yi,  thus — cpi  ;  and,  again,  to  prefix  a  dash  ( — )  to 
tude,  which -is  but  a  terminacion  syllable.  These  corrections  should 
be  made  at  once. 

Lesson  I. 
Exercise  on  Pronunciation. 
A  (awe),  hi.A  ci  (kaw)  ;  ^b,  h&,  bo;  cii,  c^,  cdb  (kob) ;  tda 
(dhaw),  •oo,  •oiin  ;  c^\,  fe  (shay),  ciiin  ;  -pi  (she),  yo  (sho),  yu-o ; 
1\6r,  p6,  '■\v:ix>;  pi,  p6f,  ipMin,  p.vp;  pop,  pip  (pish),  pic  (pik)  ; 
5>il-  (goss),  j^Ab  (gob),  56  (gay),  x;0]\z  ;  ni  ;  li,  le,  bdg,  Lorn, 
1,11  b  ;  iriA,  tiie,  cu  ;  1111L  ;  ac,  ajto  ;  gAf,  56,  pic,  pip,  a,  ca,  001, 
CAb,  fe,  fo,  fi  ;  ca  ah  La  •pA'OA. 

A.  ATI.  A^US. 

1.  A  has  three  sounds — long,  short,  and  shut.  The  long  sound  of 
A  is  generally  indicated  by  an  acut-e  accent  being  placed  over 
it,  thus — A ;  A  short  has  no  sign  placed  over  it ;  a  shut,  resembling 
in  sound  the  a  in  what,  occurs  chiefly  in  monosyllables. 

_  2,  An,  the,  is  the  only  article  in  Irish.  The  article  has  a  definite  sig- 
nification, as  A11  Ia,  the  day.    In  the  absence  of  the  article  the  noun 


has  an  indefinite  signification,  as  La,  a  (any)  day.  The  plural  of 
An  is  tiA, 

3.  ■Aj;iif,  and,  18  pronounced  og  iis,  ■Ajur  was  formerly  written 
ocuf,  but  now,  although  the  orthography  is  changed,  the  o  Bound  is 
preserved. 

4.  The  adjective  qmerally  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

5.  The  nominative  case  to  a  verb  follows  the  verb. 


Vocabulary. 


Atn,  time. 
An,  the. 
Ap,  slaughter. 
AiTO,  high. 
AC,  a  swelling, 
bA,  cows. 
bAti,  white. 
hAf,  death. 
cLaix,  a  hoard, 
•odil,  blind. 

1.    Am  Agup  Ap.      2.   l)Ap  AgU)' AW. 


■OAn,  a  poem. 
fA-oA,  long. 
«  gAf,  a  stalk. 
5l,Ar,  green. 
Ia,  a  day. 
T11AC,  a  son. 
tiiaII,  slow, 
TiA,  the. 
fbAC,  a  rod. 
CA,  is. 

3.        A^up  bAf.    4,  Ar\  WAG, 


All  Ia,  AgtTf  riA  bA.     5.  Ac  AfT),  cIaT\  TTA'OA,  AgUf  SAP  bAll.   ^  G.  Ca 

An  inAC  ■oaII,  ca  An  jjAf  jbAf,  ASUf  ca  am  clip  bAn.  7.  "OAn 
T:At)A,  plAc  bdn.  8.  Ca  fe  inAll,  ci  fe  bdn,  ca  f e  ■oAhU  9.  Ca 
An  gAf  Apt).    10.  Ca  An  La  p at)a. 


1.  Time  and  slaughter.  2.  Death  and  time.  3.  Slaughter  and 
death.  4.  The  son,  the  day,  and  the  cows.  5.  A  high  swelling  (as 
of  the  skin),  a  long  board,  and  a  white  stalk.  6.  The  son  is  bUnd, 
the  stalk  is  green,  and  the  board  is  white.  7.  A  long  poem,  a  white 
rod.  8.  He  is  slow,  he  is  white,  and  he  is  blind.  9.  The  stalk  is 
high.    10.  The  day  is  long. 


Lesson  II. 


e,  1,  If,  inn,  finn. 

1.  G  is  a  personal  pronoun,  and  signifies  he  or  it ;  but  then  it 
usually  has  the  accent  placed  over  it,  as  if  e  (ish  ay),  it  is  he,  or, 
it  is  it  (that). 

2.  1  is  also  a  personal  pronoun,  signifying  slie  or  it ;  as  if  1,  it  is 
she  ;  or,  it  is  it.  The  1  (personal  pronoun)  requires  the  accent  to  be 
placed  over  it.    6  and  1  are  forms  of  f e,  he,  and  fi,  she. 

3.  If,  is,  must  be  pronounced  like  is  in  this,  unless  immediately 
followed  by  a  slender  vowel.  If  is  the  assertive  form  of  the  verb  to 
be,  as  If  nie,  it  is  I.  The  verb  is  often  omitted  in  short  negative 
and  interrogative;sentences.  If  denotes  existence  ;  ca,  qualided 
existence — i.e.,  existence  in  relation  to  time,  place,  and  conaiticn. 

4.  Sinn,  we,  is  the  form  used  after  ca  ;  Inn,  we,  after  if. 

Vocabulary. 


cle,  the  left  hand. 

Cpe,  clay. 

T)e,  of  God. 

e,  he,  it. 

56,  a  goose, 

5le,  pure. 

le,  with. 

111  e,  I,  me. 

Se,  he,  it. 

Spf e,  a  dowry. 


bmn,  melodious. 
1m,  butter. 
1nn,  we. 
iniL,  honey, 
rtlin,  meal, 
tnin,  fine, 
ni,  not. 
Si,  she,  it. 
Sinn,  we. 
Cum,  sick. 


1.  Le  cbe,  l,A  X)e.  2.  ca  An  56  hin,  Aguf  ca  cf  e  jbe. 
me  cinn.    4.  If  e,  if  me,  if  1.     5.  illin  min,  ca  mm  min. 


.3.  CA 

G. 


A^uf  mm.  7.  ni  mm  1.  S.  If  inn.  9.  Ca  finn.  10.  56,  min, 
bA,  im,  mit,  Aguf -OAii  bum. 

1.  With  (the)  left  hand,  (the)  day  of  God,  God's  day.  2,  The 
goose  is  white,  and  clay  is  pure.  3.  I  am  sick.  4.  It  is  he,  it  is  I, 
it  is  she.  5.  Fine  meal,  the  meal  is  tine.  G.  Honey  and  meal.  7. 
It  is  not  meal.  S.  It  is  we.  9.  We  are.  10.  A  goose,  meal,  cows, 
butter,  honey,  and  a  melodious  poem. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  CORNERED  LEGISLATOR. 


A  gentleman  who  occupied  a  seat  in  the  upper  branch  of  the 
New  York  Legislature,  but  at  the  time  was  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  relates  the  following  : 

"Perkins  was  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  set  foot  in  Albany. 
Money  couldn't  buy  him,  and  I  knew  it ;  but  I  thought  I  would 
have  a  little  fun  with  him,  so  I  went  down  to  his  room  one 
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evoaing  and  said  : — "  '  Perkins,  what  do  you  think  of  that  un- 
derground railroad  biW  ?    Are  you  jjoing  to  vote  for  it  V 

'•'Well,'  said  Perkins,  'I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet, 
exactly.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  But  why  do 
you  ask  V 

"  '  I  thought  you  were  in  favour  of  it,'  said  I ;  '  and  as  long  as 
you  have  concluded  to  vote  for  it,  I  just  wanted  to  say  to  you 
that  the  men  interested  in  it  are  paying  five  hundred  dollars  for 
votes,  and,  as  it  is  coming  up  on  its  final  passage  to  morrow,  you 
can  j  list  as  well  have  the  money  as  not.  You'll  vote  for  the  bill, 
anyway.'  * 

"'Vota  for  the  bill?  I'll  be  hanged  first!'  cried  the  irate 
Perkins.  '  No,  sir  !  If  improper  means  are  taken  to  pass  this 
thing  I,  for  one,  will  vote  against  it  every  time.  You  can  put 
me  down  -Mo.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  the  bill,'  said  I.  '  I  was  only  trying 
to  do  you  a  favour  ;  and  I  think  I  can  yet — for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  rival  companies  are  hero  in  full  force,  and  are  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  defeat  it.  They  are  paying  the  same  amount 
for  "noes,"  and  as  long  as  you  are  bound  to  vote  that  way,  I'll 
get  you  the  five  hundred  all  the  same.' 

"  '  Can  such  things  bo  1'  exclaimed  Perkins,  rising  from  hia 
seat,  and  tearing  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  whirlwind  of 
righteous  wrath  and  virtuous  indignation.  '  What  a  state  of 
things  this  is  !  A  plague  on  both  your  houses  !  I  won't  vote  at 
aU!' 

"  'All  right !'  said  I ;  '  I'll  get  you  the  five  hundred  dollars 
for  being  absent !'  " 

And,  as  the  jolly  senator  brought  to  mind  the  horror  of  per- 
plexity in  which  this  last  proposition  involved  old  Perkins,  he 
roared  with  laughtei:. 


TO  PERSONS  WHO  WANT  TO  WRITE  rOR  THE  PRESS. 

1.  Write  upon  one  side  of  the  leaf  only.  Wliy  ?  Because  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  pages  into  "  takes"  for  the  compositors, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  when  both  sides  are  written  upon. 

2.  Write  clearly  and  distinctly,  being  particularly  careful  in 
the  matter  of  proper  names  aud  words  from  foreign  languages. 
IVhii  ?  Because  you  have  no  right  to  ask  either  editor  or  com- 
positor to  waste  his  time  puzzling  out  the  results  of  your  selfish 
carelessness. 

3.  Don't  write  in  a  microscopic  hand.  IVJiy?  Because  the  com- 
positor has  to  read  it  across  his  case,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
feet.  AJso  because  the  editor  often  wants  to  make  additions 
aud  other  changes. 

4.  Don't  begin  at  the  very  top  of  the  first  page.  W]i,y  ?  Because 
if  you  have  written  a  head  for  your  article  the  editor  will  pro- 
bably want  to  change  it,  and  if  you  have  not  he  must  write  one. 
Besides,  he  wants  room  in  which  to  write  his  instructions  to  the 
printer  as  to  the  type  to  be  used. 

5.  Never  roll  your  manuscript.  Whij  ?  Because  it  maddens 
and  exasperates  every  one  who  touches  it — editor,  compositor, 
and  proof  reader.  , 

6.  Have  the  fear,  of  the  waste  basket  constantly  and  steadily 
before  your  eyes.  Why  ?  Because  it  will  save  you  a  vast 
amount  of  useless  labour,  to  say  nothing  of  paper  and  postage. 

7.  Always  write  yam  full  name- and  address  plainly  at  the  end 
of  your  communication.  Why  ?  Because  it  may  happen  that 
the  editor  will  want  to  communicate  with  you,  and  because  he 
reeds  to  know  the  writer's  name  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
If  you  use  a  pseudonym  or  initials,  write  your  own  name  and 
address  below  it.    It  will  never  be  divulged. 

8.  "  These  precepts  in  thy  memory  keep,"  and,  for  fear  you 
miaht  forget  them,  cut  them  out  and  put  them  where  you  can 
readily  run  through  them  when  tempted  to  spill  innocent  ink. 

Those  \fho  heed  these  rulea  will  be  beloved  and  favoured  in 
every  editorial  sanctum. 


GAS-JETS. 

A  man  went  to  a  telegraph  ofiice,  and  desired  to  send  a  de- 
spatch to  his  friends,  announcing  the  decease  and  funeral  of  hia 


wife.  The  operator,  happening  to  be  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
expressed  sympathy  for  him  and  his  motherless  children.  Com- 
posing himself,  after  an  outburst  of  anguish,  he  took  a  pen,  and 
with  trembling  hand  traced  the  following  telegram: — "Y'es, 
she's  dead.  She  was  worn  out  like  an  old  sitting  hen.  She 
died  without  a  kick.'' 

A  Sunday-school  boy,  upon  being  asked  what  made  the 
Tower  of  Pisa  lean,  replied,  "Because  of  the  famine  in  the 
land." 

"I  once  found  myself  growing  very  popular  in  the  community 
where  I  lived,"  said  an  old  man,  "and  I  tried  to  think  what 
good  I'd  ever  done,  but  I  couldn't  remember  any,  aud  I  told  the 
people  so,  and  then  I  wasn't  popular  any  more." 

A  politician  tauntingly  said  to  his  opponent  :  "  What  do  yon 
know  about  finance  ?"  "I  know,"  was  the  reply,  "thatit takes 
two  names  a  great  deal  better  than  yours  and  mine  to  get  money 
at  a  bank." 

"The  difference  between  honour  and  discretion,"  said  a  bully, 
' '  is  that  honour  tells  you  not  to  hit  a  man  when  he  is  down  ;  and 
discretion  warns  you  to  be  careful  about  hitting  him  when  he 
isn't  down." 

Which  are  the  lightest  men.  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  or  English- 
men 1  In  Ireland  there  are  men  of  Cork,  in  Scotland  there  aae 
men  of  Ayr,  but  on  the  Thames  there  are  lightermen. 

A  correspondent  at  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "Milk  is  only 
two  cents  a  quart  here.  The  water  power  in  this  place  is  not 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes." 

Counsel  to  witness — "  You  are  a  nice  sort  of  fellow,  you  are  !" 
Witness — "  I'd  say  the  same  to  you,  sir,  on'y  I'm  on  my  oath  !" 

It  has  been  averred  that  a  lady  with  a  dianjond  ring  will 
scratch  her  nose,  in  a  given  period,  four  times  as  often  as  any 
other  woman. 

When  a  man  wants  to  call  a  puppy  he  whistles,  but  a  girl 
just  walks  along  with  her  handkerchief  floating  across  her  shoul- 
der. 

"Insects  are  worshipped  in  the  interior  of  Africa,"  says  a 
writer.    That's  nothing.    Bere  people  worship  in  sects,  too. 


LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elapse 
before  their  qnestions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  cnblishing' 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

"T.D."— There  is  a  spice  of  merit  in  it,  but  it  has  many  faults. 
"  Ye  walls,  thy  loneliness,"  opposes  plural  and  singular  very  strangely  ; 
"unceasing"  is  not  a  rhyme  for  "  praising,"  &c.  It  is  quite  plain  also 
that  you  were  driven  hard  in  places  to  tjet  rhymes  for  what  had  gone 
before,  and  that  under  such  pressure  you  preferred  to  let  the  fense 
suffer.  Never  write  anything  intended  for  printing  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper. 

"Marguerite." — Verses  4  and  5  of  the  "  Conseci;ation"  have  refe- 
rences bordering  on  the  profane,  aud  in  our  opinion  scarcely  apt. 
Which,  for  instance,  is  Ireland's  "wound  in  the  side"?  The  other 
wants  a  subordinate  heading  to  intimate  the  period  to  which  the  piece 
refers  ;  and  there  is  no  effect  but  oue^of  monotony  made  by  having  the 
Same  opening  to  each  short  verse.  If  the  verses  wei-e  long  ones,  the 
matter  might  be  dilferent. 

"  E. — ." — Iteceivei,  and  shall  have  early  attention. 

"  T.  H.  R."— Not  uj)  to  our  standard.  In  any  case  you  should  not 
write  on  both  sides  of  the  i)aper. 

"A  Constant  Header." — We  shall  put  your  note  before  the  author  as 
soon  as  possible. 

"  Milesian." — Received. 
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THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH; 


Br  Thomas  Kklly, 
Author  of  •«  Bryn  HaU,  or  Civil  AUegiance." 


Chapter  XI.— Lord  Mountoiley. 
Everybody  admits  that  it  is  lamentable  to  shed  the  blood  of 
even  a  tyrant  and  yet  when  the  thing  is  done  many  there  are 
who  in  their  hearts  rejoice  at  it.    While  they  will  denounce  the 


act  in  the  abstract  with  virtuous  vigour,  they  are  not  above  en- 
joying any  concrete  advantage  that  may  flow  from  it ;  whereby 
a  strict  moralist  might  say  they  condone  in  practice  what  they 
deplore  in  theory.  Very  likely  they  do.  There  is  an  amount 
of  latent  hypocrisy  in  every  man's  nature,  quite  suflicient  to 
account  for  even  wider  discrepancies  between  preachin"  and 
practice. 

The  people  of  Goragh  were  no  exception  to  this  rule.  There 
was  not  a  man  amongst  them  who  would  not  have  given  a  direct 
negative  to  the  question,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  slay  or  to  attempt  to 
slay  Mr.  Irwin  Lougheed  V    And  yet  when  the  attempt  had 
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been  made,  and  had  to  all  human  appearances  succeeded,  there 
were  no  tears  shed  in  Goragh,  except,  indeed,  tears  of  joy  and 
gladness  !  Men  breathed  more  freely.  A  weight  seemed  to 
have  been  lifted  off  their  breasts.  Louglieed  was  down, 
rumour  said  never  to  rise  again.  Providence,  or  rather  Molly 
Maguire,  had  borne  a  long  time  with  him  ;  but  the  widow's 
wail  and  the  orphan's  cry  had  been  heard  at  last,  and  he  was 
down.  "  Down  let  him  be,"  said  the  men  of  Goragh.  *'  Long 
runs  the  fox  ;  but  he's  caught  at  last." 

Very  different  from  this  were  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis.  When  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  he  also  had  received  some  injury,  a  meeting  of  sympathy 
was  forthwith  called  by  the  tenantry,  and  a  deputation  headed 
by  Father  Pat  sent  to  express  the  deep  regret  with  which  every- 
one heard  of  the  occurrence,  and  to  convey  the  assurance  that 
there  was  not  a  man  on  the  estate  who  was  not  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life  in  defence  of  so  good  a  landlord. 

This  was  very  gratifying  to  Mr.  Eddis,  and  perhaps  not  the 
less  so  from  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  Lougheed — an  omis- 
sion which  went  to  show  that  the  murderous  attack  on  the  agent 
was  a  legacy  left  behind  by  past  proprietors,  and  not  the  savage 
and  insensate  verdict  of  an  ungrateful  people  on  the  new  order 
of  things. 

After  the  deputation  had  withdrawn.  Father  Pat  remained 
behind  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Eddis.  They  were  not  long 
alone  when  Lord  Mountoiley  was  announced.  He  came  to  offer 
his  sympathy  to  the  new  landlord,  and  to  express  his  regret  that 
such  an  unhappy  event  should  have  marked  that  gentleman's 
first  visit  to  Mountoiley. 

His  lordship  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  but  having 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  investigated  most  of  the  arcana 
of  fashionable  life,  graduated  in  the  Guards,  and  taken  as  high 
a  degree  in  the  school  of  polite  profligacy  as  his  means  would 
admit,  his  lordship  bore  about  his  person  many  of  the  traces 
which  such  a  career  left  behind  it,  and  looked  much  older  than 
his  years.  There  were  also  other  circumstances,  although  his 
lordship  was  not  responsible  for  them,  well  calculated  to  write 
premature  wrinkles  on  his  brow.  The  estate  which  he  inherited 
was  encumbered  to  the  last  degree.  His  father,  the  first 
Lord  Mountoiley — one  of  Castlereagh's  lords — like  most  of 
the  Irish  aristocracy  of  that  period,  led  a  life  of  headlong  folly, 
and  died  leaving  his  heir  a  bankrupt  estate,  out  of  which  to 
maintain  the  family  prestige  and  provide  for  some  half-dozen 
younger  sods.  Nothing  but  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy, 
and  a  total  reversal  of  the  mochis  vivendi  followed  by  his  father, 
could  enable  the  second  lord  to  stem  the  tide  of  approaching 
ruin.  Had  he  been  single  on  coming  to  the  estate,  he  might  by 
some  lucky  chance  have  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  commoner,  and  so  improved  his  fortune.  But 
Lord  Mountoiley,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the  world, 
had  been  somehow  entrapped  into  a  love-marriage,  which 
brought  him  nothing  but  an  aggravation  of  his  difhculties — 
namely,  a  numerous  family. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  heavy  heart  that  his  lordship  saw 
himself  compelled  to  sell  out  his  commission  in  the  Guards  and 
return  to  Ireland  to  study  retrenchment.  For  some  time  he 
did  very  well,  lived  on  five  hundred  a  year,  and  confined  him- 
self to  one  bottle  of  wine  after  dinner,  instead  of  the  orthodox 
half-dozen.  Twenty  years  of  this  sort  of  life  would  have 
redeepaed  the  estate,  but  the  younger  sons  regarded  the  process 
with  disgust,  and,  clinging  with  limpet-like  tenacity  to  the 
unfortunate  eldest  brother,  were  loud  in  their  clamours  for 
provision  in  keeping  with  their  noble  birth.  They  were  there, 
and  they  must  be  provided  for.  Like  hungry  wolves  round  a 
dying  ass,  they  tugged  and  tugged  away,  till  Lord  Mountoiley 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  cursed  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  wished  his  damrwsa  hmreditas  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ! 

For  this  state  of  things  there  was  only  one  possible  remedy, 
and  that  was  almost  as  desperate  as  the  disease — namely,  to 
procure  election  as  a  representative  peer  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and,  at  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  costly  establishment 
in  London,  bring  such  ipfluence  to  bear  on  the  Minister  of  the 
day  as  to  ind.uce  him  to  provide  for  the  younger  sona  from  the 
public  purse. 


Accordingly,  Lord  Mountoiley  availed  himself  of  the  first 
vacancy,  and  after  an  energetic  canvass  was  returned.  This, 
of  course,  entailed  a  suspension  of  the  process  of  liquidation  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years  his  lordship's  assiduous 
attendance  in  the  House  and  on  the  back  stairs  in  Downinw- 
street  was  amply  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  the  mutinous 
"  younger  sons"  to  various  offices  of  emolument  in  the  public 
service. 

This  success  so  far  emboldened  him  that  he  next  turned  his 
thoughts  on  his  own  advancement.  The  Secretaryship  for  Ire- 
land was  about  becoming  vacant ;  but  as  that  oflice  could  not 
be  conveniently  held  by  a  peer,  and  is  generally  given  to  Eng- 
lishmen by  reason. of  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  country, 
his  lordship  coatented  himself  with  asking  the  Minister  point, 
blank  for  a  colonial  appointment. 

"My  dear  lord,"  said  the  Minister  with  equal  straight- 
forwardness, "I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  oblige  you.  Your 
support  of  the  Ministry  and  your  assiduous  attendance  in  the 
House  have  been  touchingly  meritorious,  but  the  few  appoint- 
ments which  we  intend  to  bestow  on  gentlemen  from  Ireland 
we  are  forced  to  throw  away  as  sops  to  the  many- mouthed 
Cerberus,  the  popular  party.  V/e  are  always  sure  of  you,  you 
know.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  wish  you  good  evening,  my  lord  !" 

This  was  decisive.  The  next  day  Lord  Mountoiley  broke  up 
his  London  establishment,  returned  to  Ireland,  put  himself 
once  more  on  short  commons,  and  never  once  entered  the  House 
of  Peers  since. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  "of  Lord  Mountoiley«up 
to  the  period  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis. 

Since  that  gentleman's  arrival  in  Ireland  he  had  cultivated  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  his  titled  neighbours  ;  for,  what- 
ever he  might  say  to  the  contrary  in  splenetic  moments,  Mr. 
Eddis  "  dearly  loved  a  lord"  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Mount- 
oiley had  an  equally  decided  penchant  for  an  Englishman,  and 
more  especially  when  the  Englishman  happened  to  belong  to  the 
moneyed  classes. 

Mr.  Eddis  and  Father  Pat  were  in  the  library  when  Lord 
Mountoiley  was  announced.  The  priest  at  once  arose  to  take 
his  departure,  but  Mr.  Eddis  would  not  hear  of  it,  remarking  : 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  sir  ;  there  is  no  one  more  welcome 
here  than  you  ;  except,  of  course,  you  object  to  meeting  his 
lordship." 

Father  Pat  disclaimed  any  such  objection,  and  Lord  Mount- 
oiley was  shown  in.  He  was  greatly  delighted  on  perceiving 
that  his  friend's  iuj  uries  were  a  mere  trifle. 

"  Dear  me  I"  said  he  "  this  is  indeed  a  pleasing  surprise. 
I  expected  to  find  you  undergoing  a  probing  operation. 
Rumour  said  that  you  were  completely  riddled.  In  fact,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  see  you  transformed  into  quite  a  ImIij  in- 
dividual !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  I  see  you  are  .practising  holiness 
after  a  much  less  rigorous  fashion.  How  do  you  do,  Father 
Pat  ?  Glad  to  see  you,  sir.  You  have  saved  me  a  journey,  as 
I  intended  to  call  upon  you  after  pronouncing  my  rcquiescat  over 
our  friend.  The  fact  is,  sir,  it  seems  as  if  our  troubles  in  this 
country  were  destined  not  to  come  as  single  spies  but  in  whole 
battalions.  We  are  to  be  in  the  throes  of  a  contested  election 
in  a  week  or  two.  My  friend  Sir  John  Scatterem,  lucky  dog 
that  he  is,  has  just  written  informing  me  of  his  appointment  to 
the  governorship  of  Ceylon  ;  and  warning  me  to  look  out  for  a 
'  carpet-bagger'  from  London,  who  is  already  on  his  way  with 
money  in  both  pockets  to  woo  our  sufi'rages." 

Father  Pat  was  astonished  at  this  piece  of  news  ;  but  its 
effect  on  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  was  electric.  Here  was  the  very 
thing  he  had  been  looking  forward  to — a  vacancy  in  the  county  ! 
He  could  hardly  believe  his  senses. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  Sir  John,"  said  he,  "  to  give  your  lord- 
ship such  timely  notice.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  I  suppose 
you'll  be  besieged  with  candidates  V 

Mr.  Eddis  was  evidently  proceeding  cautiously. 

"They'll  come  as  thick  as  leaves  in  what-do -you- call-it 

place"  

Vallambrosa,"  suggested  Father  Pat. 

"  Quite  so,  sir — Vallambrosa  is  the  word,  and  quick  is  the 
motion,"  said  his  lordship. 


"  I  suppose  you  have  a  candidate  in  your  eye,  my  lord  2" 
asked  Mr.  Eddis.  J  '  J 

"  No,  sir,  but  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  had  one  in  my 
ear.    Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Mr.  Eddis  !    Have  I  hit  the  marie,  eh  }" 

Father  Pat  laughed,  and  Mr.  Eddis  assumed  a  look  of 
puzzled  innocence. 

"  Come,  sir,"  continued  his  lordship  in  his  usual  bantering 
fashion,  "no  secrets  among  friends.  You  see  I  made  no 
scruple  of  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  about  the  vacancy,  and 
I  think  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  be  equally  frank  concerning 
your  intentions."  " 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  lord,"  said  Father  Pat :  "the 
mutuality  is  so  far  all  on  the  one  side." 

"Weil,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Eddis,  encouraged  by  these 
remarks,  "it  would  be  a  piece  of  the  merest  shuffling  in  me  to 
say  that  I  wouldn't  feel  greatly  honoured  by  being  thought,  by 
two  such  competent  judges,  fit  to  represent  the  county  m  Par- 
liament, ' 

"  Now  you're  coming  out  of  your  shell,"  said  Lord  Mount- 
oiley  ;  but,  God  bless  me,  what  am  I  thinking  about  ? 
Speaking  of  this  dooced  election  business  I  forgot  to  ask  how 
Lougheed  is." 

'l.^^,  ,^  dangerous  and  almost  hopeless  condition," 

replied  Mr.  Eddis.  ' 

"  Nay,  then,  let  me  have  a  look  at  him  before  he  goes.  You 
know  he  was  my  guest  last  night.    Have  his  depositions  been 

"Depositions!"  said  Mr.  Eddis;  "he  has  been  perfectly 
unconscious  the  whole  day,  and  Doctor  Treanor  allows  no  one 
near  hivn." 

"Pauvre  diahle!"  said  his  lordship,  "that  being  the  case, 
revenons  a  mouttons  .'  I  think  you  were  saying  something 
about  the  great  honoiir  of  being  called  upon,  &c.,  &c.,  to  re- 
present us  in  Parliament.  What  are  your  principles,  sir  ^ 
What  are  your  opinions,  first  and  foremost,  on  the  land  ques- 
tion ?  Be  very  careful  now.  You're  about  to  sail  in  dangerous 
waters.    I  am  your  Scylla  ;  Father  Pat  your  Chary bdis." 

Tenant-right  is  the  name  of  my  barque,"  said  the  Eno-lish- 
man.  ° 

c.  '\'F^^°>  ."^^^^i  your  barque  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
Scylla,"  said  his  lordship. 

"And  shall  float  like  a  cork  in  Charybdis,"  said  Father  Pat. 
Not  much  encouragement  so  far  for  the  intending  candidate. 
Secondly,"  continued  Lord  Mountoiley,  "what  about  the 
Charch  !' 

"  DiswtabUshment  !"  replied  Mr.  Eddis,  resolutely,  de- 
termined at  all  costs  to  conciliate  Father  Pat. 
_  "  The  rock  you  perish  on,  sir.  You'll  never  bring  your  craft 
into  port  under  such  a  flag— take  my  word  for  it.  You  astonish 
V.  ^'iais— and  you  pretend  to  be  a  Churchman  !  Why 
i>  ather  Pat  himself  wouldn't  ask  you  to  go  so  far.  Concurrent 
endowment,  Pm  sure,  would  satisfy  him." 

ii,  your  lordship's  pardon,"  said  the  priest;  "  the  Ca- 

tholic clergy  of  this  country  will  never  consent  to  become  the 
pensioners  of  the  British  Government.  The  day  on  which  thev 
would  do  so  they  would  forfeit,  and  I  think  deservedly,  the  con- 
fadence  of  the  people.  Disestablishment,  my  lord— disestablish- 
^®°^^^s^*^e  only  road  towards  religious  .equality,  at  least  in 

II  So  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Eddis. 

"  That's  the  second  nail  in  your  political  coffin.  The  Pro- 
testant gentry  of  this  county  will  bring  their  tenantry  to  a  man 
against  you  at  the  hustings.  But,  that  I  may  know  the  full  ex- 
^nt  of  your  depravity,  I  will  ask  you  two  more  questions. 
How  about  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  what  are  your  views  on 
tree  trade  ? 

"  To  the  Repeal  agitation  I  say  emphatically,  no  ;  and  with 
regard  to  free  trade,  so  far  at  least  as  it  concerns  the  abolition 
ot  tue  corn  laws  I  think  it  an  evil  to  an  agricultural  country 
iLte  Ireland,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  it." 

u  Tr^^n'  redeeming  articles  in  your  creed  • 

but  1  tell  you  frankly  they  will  not  save  you  from  reprobation. 
i-tie  gentry  of  the  county  will  oppose  you  like  one  man.  Thev 
will  regard  your  tenant-right  as  confiscation -as  an  attempt  to 


undo  the  Act  of  Settleraent-in  fact,  as  covert  Communism- 
and  I  agree  with  them.  And  as  to  the  Church,  why,  sir,  the 
constitution  IS  founded  equally  in  Church  and  State.  To  meddle 
with  the  Church  would  be  to  lay  an  unholy  hand  on  the  ark  of 
the  constitution.     No,  sir  ;  you  must  revise  your  programme 

nounced"  """  ^^''^'^'^^  P'^^' 

Such  were  the  not  very  encouraging  words  which  Lord 
Mountoiley  addressed  to  the  intending  candidate.  But  Mr 
Eddis  was  not  disheartened.  He  believed  that  his  lordship 
was  reckoning  without  his  host.  The  landlords  of  the  countv 
m  the  absence  of  the  ballot,  wore  no  doubt  a  formidable  body  ; 
but  there  was  another  confederacy  that  would  have  a  word,  and 
perhaps  the  last  word,  to  say  in  the  matter— namely,  the  Catho- 
lie  clergy.  If  he  stood  well  with  tliem  he  could  fi-^ht  the 
landlords  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  It  was  not  therefore 
witiiout  feelings  of  anxiety  that  he  looked  towards  Father  Pat 
lor  ms  view  of  the  situation. 

"  My  lord,"  said  his  reverence,  "there  are  some  matters  in 
which  there  can  be  no  conipromise,  or,  as  our  friends  in  the 
North  say,  no  surrender.  tJut  fortunately  politics  is  not  one  of 
them.  The  purest  politics,  the  highest  statesmanship,  is  only- 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  common  weal  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible play  of  the  taste,  temper,  idiosyncracy,  crotchet  if  you  like 
of  the  individual.  Therefore  in  the  political  domain  more  than 
anywhere  else  ought  the  law  of  give  and  take,  of  mutual  for- 
bearance, of  readiness  to  live  and  let  live,  prevail.  Now,  as 
unfortunately  in  this  country  there  are  two  sets  of  men  holding 
very  divergent  opinions  on  matters  of  great  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  all ;  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  any  one 
man  to  advocate  all  these  opinions  in  Parliament ;  and  further 
as  we  have  no  representation  of  minorities,  would  it  not  be  well 
if  we  could  bring  these  *two  classes  together  and  induce  each 
of  them  to  make  some  abatement  of  their  programme,  and  lay 
it  as  a  peace -ofl'ering  on  the  altar  of  their  common  country,  thus 
rendering  it  possible  for  both  sides  to  be  at  least  partially  re- 
presented in  the  House,  and  so  avoiding  the  strife  and  the  bit- 
terness of  a  contested  election,  and  the  consequent  heartburning 
of  defeat  which  one  party  or  another  must  suffer  i  Mr.  Eddis 
is  opposed  to  Repeal.  Therein  he  would  misrepresent  me.  He 
advocates  tenant-right.  Thereby  he  runs  counter  to  you.  He 
would  protect  the  Irish  farmer,  and  secure  for  him  the  highest 
price  for  his  produce.  Therein  he  is  as  one  with  both  of  us. 
Could  we  not,  therefore,  agree  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  defects 
which  we  respectively  see  in  him,  and  behold  only  those  points 
which  please  us  in  common  ]" 

This  piece  of  special  pleading  greatly  pleased  Mr.  Eddis, 
assuring  him,  as  it  did,  that,  whatever  course  the  other  party 
might  pursue,  he  was  at  least  certain  of  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  clergy. 

On  the  other  hand  the  priest's  discourse  positively  delif^hted 
Lord  Mountoiley,  who  attributed  Father  Pat's  new-born  mode- 
ration to  a  sense  of  weakness.  That  very  morning  he  had  in- 
tended to  call  on  the  priest,  and  endeavour,  in  view'of  the  com- 
ing election,  to  effect  a  compromise  embracing  at  least  one  of  the 
concessions  which  his  reverence  had  just  suggested.  Now  Lord 
Mountoiley  would  nail  his  flag  to  the  mast,  and  invoke  the  "od 
of  political  battle.  At  the  last  election  the  landlords  found 
Father  Pat  a  formidable  opponent,  and  were  able  to  return 
their  candidate  by  only  a  very  slender  majority,  and  that 
after  using  all  the  resources  of  coercion  and  intimidation 
which  their  autocratic  relations  with  their  tenantry  put  in  their 
hands. 

Lord  Mountoiley  could  not,  therefore,  account  for  the  priest's 
partial  change  of  front  on  any  other  supposition  than  the  one 
already  alluded  to— namely,  that  his  reverence,  assured  of  de- 
feat, was  afraid  to  give  battle,  and  was  essaying  by  means  of 
diplomacy  to  secure  some  of  the  spoils  which  only  a  victorious 
struggle  could  secure  to  him  in  their  entirety. 

"You  surprise  me,  sir,"  said  his  lordship,  good-humouredly. 
'  You  belong  to  a  Church  whose  motto  is  semjMr  emlan,  whose 
policy  IS  never  to  bate  one  jot  of  its  pretensions,  and  here  you 
are  counselling  compromise,  advocating  the  surrender  •f  prin- 
ciple, inviting"  
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"I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,"  interrupted  Father  Pat,  "  I 
advise  the  surrender  of  no  principle.  It  is  one  thing  to  abandon 
principle,  and  another  to  abstain,  for  peace'  sake,  and  from  high 
motives  of  expediency,  from  enforcing  it. " 

"For  my  part,"  continued  his  lordship,  "I  maintain  that  no 
man  ought  to  have  or  to  hold  any  principle  that  cannot  at  all 
times  be  acted  upon. " 

"My  lord,"  said  Father  Pat,  laughing,  "I  hope  you  are  not 
now  laying  down  a  principle  ;  for,  in  a  state  of  society  consti- 
tuted like  ours,  for  every  man  to  reduce  his  principles  to 
instant  practice  would  land  us  in  civil  war  in  forty-eight 
hours. " 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Eddis  ;  "  as  in  the  case  of  private  in- 
dividuals, wherein  a  man  may  entertain  certain  opinions  about 
his  neighbours,  which,  if  he  gave  expression  to  them  at  all 
times,  would  lead  to  constant  ill-feeling  and  strife,  so  with 
public  men  ;  there  are  many  questions  on  which  they  have 
thoroughly  made  up  their  minds,  but  which  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  expediency  they  are  forced  to  leave  in  abeyance," 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  his  lordship,  "I'm  afraid  we  are  straying 
from  the  question  at  issue.  Politics  and  not  dialectics  I  think 
was  our  subject.  Father  Pat  is  doubtless  an  able  casuist;  but 
as  a  politician  it  is  quite  another  thing.  Follow  him  and  you 
may  arrive  in  time  at  St.  Peter's,  but  never  at  St,  Stephen's — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"We'll  see,"  said  Father  Pat,  rising  and  taking  his  hat. 

"  But  you  are  not  going  V  replied  hia  lordship.  "  Why,  we 
have  settled  nothing  yet." 

"My  lord," answered  the  priest,  " the  course  which  I  intend 
to  follow  in  the  matter  is  perfectly  clear.  If  Mr.  Eddis  issues 
his  address  to-morrow  and  pledges  himself  to  Disestablishment 
and  Tenant-right,  he  shall  have  my  support,  and,  I  fhink  I 
may  add,  that  of  the  bishop  and  clergf  of  this  diocese.  You 
have  been  very  frank  in  communicating  to  us  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  the  impending  vacancy,  and  I  shall  be  equally  out- 
spoken with  your  lordship  by  telling  you  that  I  am  now  going 
to  caU  a  county  meeting  and  propose  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  of  Goragh 
Castle  as  the  Liberal  candidate.  Fas  ed  etiam  ah  hoste  doceri ; 
so  now,  my  lord,  gird  up  your  loins  for  the  struggle." 

But  the  conversation  did  not  end  with  the  departure  of  the 
priest.  On  the  contrary,  it  took  such  an  interesting  turn  that 
1  think  it  ought  to  be  recorded. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Eddis,  "  that  you 
can't  see  your  way  to  giving  me  your  support.  I  don't  wish,  if 
it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  to  stir  up  the  ill-feeling  and  bad 
blood  in  the  county  which  must  result  from  a  contested  elec- 
tion." 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  Lord  Mountoiley,  "  short  as  is  our 
acquaintance,  there  is  no  one  who  regrets  the  painful  necessity 
that  forces  me  to  oppose  you  more  than  I  do.  But  when  you 
have  lived  as  long  in  Ireland  as  I,  you  will  be  able  to  make 
allowance  for  ray  conduct.  We,  the  landed  gentry,  occupy  a 
peculiar  and  perhaps  a  painful  position  in  this  country.  Not 
being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  but  planted  here  with  the  point  of 
the  sword  by  the  power  of  England,  we  are  an  aristocracy  of 
combat,  a  small  garrison  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  people,  differ- 
ing from  us  in  race  and  religion,  and  ever  ready,  should  occa- 
sion offer,  to  scatter  us  to  the  winds.  It  behoves  us,  therefore, 
to  strengthen  by  every  possible  means  the  connection  with 
England,  on  whose  power  alone  our  title  rests.  To  tamper 
with  the  laws  of  property — which  is  the  meaning  of  tenant- 
right  ;  to  lay  hands  on  the  Church,  which  is  the  object  of  the 
priests  ;  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Union,  which  was  O'Connell's  last 
craze,  would  be  to  weaken  that  connection,  and  pave  the  way 
for  ultimate  separation.  Then  good-bye  to  law  and  order  and 
property.  You  have  heard  of  the  Kilkenny  cats.  Well,  sir, 
their  mutually  annihilatory  achievements  are  but  a  poor  illus- 
tration of  what  would  follow." 

"My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Eddis,  "I  have  often  heard  the  joke 
about  the  cats  ;  but  upon  my  honour  I  had  rather  be  one  of 
them  than  be  compelled  to  make  the  humiliating  admission  to 
which  you,  in  the  name  of  the  dominant  caste  in  this  country, 
have  just  given  utterance.  You  say  you  were  planted  here  by 
the  English.    Well,  I  say  you  must  bo  a  strange  plant,  a 


curious  weed,  if,  after  two  hundred  years'  growth,  you  are  not 
yet  acclimatised,  and  require  a  husbandman  from  the  mother 
country  to  preserve  you  from  extinction  ?  My  lord,  I  fear  there 
must  be  some  disease  in  the  plant  itself,  or  something  very 
unsuitable  in  the  soil." 

"  It's  the  soil,  sir,  the  soil,"  laughed  his  lordship. 

' '  J ust  the  answer  which  the  snakes  and  reptiles  might  be 
supposed  to  give  if  interrogated  on  their  failure  to  flourish  on 
Irish  ground." 

"  'Pon  my  honour,"  replied  Lord  Mountoiley,  "  I  shall  be 
curious  to  see  what  kind  of  fruit  the  system  you  advocate  and 
are  now  trying  in  Goragh  will  bear.  If  your  experience  of  last 
night  is  a  foretaste  of  it,  why,  you  are  welcome  to  it  with  all 
my  heart." 

"  The  affair  of  last  night  was,  no  doubt,  unpleasant,  but  it 
had  no  reference  in  the  world  to  me  or  the  policy  I  advocate. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  possible  commentary  on 
the  old  system — the  bitter  fruit  of  which  my  predecessors  sowed 
the  seed.  And,  to  prove  to  you  that  I  regard  it  in  that  light, 
should  Lougheed  recover,  I  shall  immediately  dismiss  him  from 
my  service." 

"  I  am  sure  he  cannot  now  fail  to  get  well ;  such  an  induce- 
ment would  almost  bring  the  dead  to  life  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  And 
yet  you  wish  to  represent  me  in  Parliament !"  said  Lord  Mount- 
oiley, laughing  boisterously  at  the  bare  idea. 

"  My  lord,"  continued  Mr.  Eddis,  "yoa  have  in  yourself  a 
much  abler  representative  in  Parliament  than  I  could  ever  hope 
to  make  ;  which  being  the  case,  you  can  reconcile  it  to  your 
conscience  to  give  me  your  support,  as  by  your  vote  in  the  Upper 
House  you  will  be  able  to  neutralise  all  the  mischief  I  can  do  in 
the  Lower." 

"  Very  ingenious,  upon  my  honour,  but  not  quite  conclusive, 
seeing  that,  as  things  are  at  present,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
I  shall  ever  again  enter  Parliament,"  said  his  lordship  some- 
what despondently. 

"  What  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Eddis  with  astonishment — "  never 
again  enter  Parliament  !  and  pray  how  does  my  lord  reconcile 
such  an  assertion  with  his  public  duties  as  a  representative  peer 
of  this  kingdom?" 

"  Private  duties  take  precedence  with  me,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  I  fail  to  see  any  incompatibility  between  them,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Eddis. 

"Not  so  I,  unfortunately,"  added  his  lordship  with  a  half- 
auppressed  sigh. 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation — a  short  pause,  Mr. 
Eddis  did  not  at  once  reply.  A  new  thought  came  suddenly 
upon  him  as  if  by  inspiration.  Hia  face  brightened  up.  He 
saw  his  way  now  clearly  to  Parliament.  He  might  have  seen  it 
before  ;  but  it  was  better  late  than  never.  Lord  Mountoiley 
was  in  straitened  circumstances,  pinched  by  the  res  angustm  domi. 
Such  were  some  of  the  kaleidoscopic  forms  which  Mr,  Eddis's 
new  thought  assumed  the  moment  of  its  inception. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  unlocking  his  escritoire,  and  taking  out 
a  certain  book — it  might  have  been  a  bank-book  or  a  draft- 
book,  or  any  book  of  that  kind,  or  it  might  not — and  writing  on 
a  leaf  with  a  punctured  and  scrolled  margin,  "  will  you  excuse 
me  for  just  one  moment  1" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

The  interruption  was  of  very  short  duration  ;  for  Mr.  Eddis 
having  traced  a  few  words  and  some  figures  (among  which 
latter  there  were  at  least  three  noughts),  written  a  rapid  note 
on  a  piece  of  plain  paper,  folded  all  in  an  envelope  and  handed 
it  to  his  friend,  said  : 

"  My  lord,  I  hope  you  will  not  take  it  ill  of  me  if  I  ask  you  to 
be  the  bearer  of  a  brief  communication  from  me  to  yourself.  You 
will  find  on  reading  it  (which  I  beg  you  will  defer  doing  till  you 
go  home)  that  I  have  asked  a  favour — the  first  favour  I  have 
asked  at  your  hands,  but  one  on  which  I  have  so  set  my  heart, 
that,  fearful  of  meeting  a  direct  refusal  should  I  make  my 
request  viva  voce,  I  have  preferred  this  mode  of  making  it,  in 
order  that,  if  the  worst  comes,  I  may  at  least  have  enjoyed, 
pending  your  answer,  some  little  gleam  of  hope." 

"Well,  upon  my  honour,"  said  Lord  Mountoiley,  with 
genuine  astonishment,  and  still  holding  the  envelope  in  hia 
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hand—"  talk  about  Irishmen  beating  about  the  bush  and  ap- 
proaching their  object  zig-zag  !  But  this  beats  anything  I  have 
ever  experienced. " 

But  Mr.  Eddia  was  ready  with  an  answer  ;  and  the  upshot 
was  that  his  lordship  pocketed  the  note,  stayed  to  dinner,  and 
rallied  his  friend  during  the  evening  on  his  roundabout  method 
of  correspondence. 

(to  BE  CONTINUED.) 


IRISH  SONG. 

BY  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 
Am—"  The  Foggy  Dew." 


Oh  !  a  wan  cloud  was  drawn 

O'er  the  dim  weeping  dawn, 
As  to  Shannon's  side  I  returned  at  last ; 

And  the  heart  in  my  breast 

For  the  girl  I  love  best 
Was  beating — ah  !  beating  how  loud  and  fast ; 

While  the  doubts  and  the  fears 

Of  the  long  aching  years, 
Seemed  mingling  their  voices  with  the  moaning  flood 

Till  full  in  my  path. 

Like  a  wild  water-wraith, 
My  true  love's  shadow  lamenting  stood. 

But  the  sudden  sun  kissed 

The  cold,  cruel  mist. 
Into  dancing  showers  of  diamond  dew  : 

The  dark-flowing  stream 

Laughed  back  to  his  beam. 
And  the  lark  soared  singing  aloft  in  the  blue  : 

While  no  phantom  of  night, 

But  a  form  of  delight. 
Ban  with  arms  outspread  to  her  darling  boy, 

And  the  girl  I  love  best 

On  my  wild,  throbbing  breast 
Hid  her  thousand  treasures  with  a  cry  of  joy, 

REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS, 


By  John  O'Connell. 


Chapter  XX. — A  Rexdezvous  of  the  "Wild  Geese." 
Day  was  breaking  with  magic  tints  of  pale  gold  and  purple  , 
or  (passing  from  the  material  world  to  the  spiritual)  with  vistas 
as  It  were,  of  realms  of  light,  rich  in  hues  like  these  openin<^ 
out  along  the  Eastern  sky,  and  fast  encroaching  upward  upon 
the  dull,  motionless,  soulless  gray  overhead. 

The  night  wind  was  yet  breathing  around,  but  more  gently 
and  stilly  than  before  ;  and  seeming,  in  its  quiet  passage  by  the 
ear,  to  whisper  softly  of  the  surpassing  peace  and  holy  pro- 
foundness of  tranquillity  of  that  world  unknown  that  opens 
after  death  to  those  who  have  borne  them  well  amid  the  tur- 
moils of  this.  The  mountain  range  ahead  showed  out  darkly 
but  beautifully  defined  against  the  yellowing  and  brightening 
sky,  like  te  some  steadfast  mind,  long  tried  and  all  unshaken 
by  a  thousand  rude  assaults,  and  now  unmoved  and  unchang- 
ing in  the  hour  of  joy,  equally  as  m  that  of  lowering  adversify 
and  storm.  The  sea  was  gladdening  over  a  wide  extent  of  its 
till  now  darkened  surface,  and  a  myriad  of  small  and  snowy 
crests  upon  its  waters  were  leaping  upwards  as  if  to  catch  and 
rejoice  in  the  returning  beams  of  day.  Altogether  there  ^^  as 
much  m  the  circumstances  of  the  time  to  excite  the  spirit  to 
thoughts  and  aspirations  far  above  those  of  every-day  existence  ; 
and,  although  the  constant  varyings  of  the  scene,  as  hue  changed 
into  hue  and  tint  mellowed  into  tint,  portrayed  undeniably  the 
changefulness  of  all  things  here  below,  yet  the  calmness  and 
gentle  beauty  in  which  nature  was  arrayed,  and  the  soothing 
atmospheric  influences  that  prevailed,  woke  up  no  harsher 
feeling  than  that  not  unpleasing  melancholy  inseparable  from 
the  contemplation  of  things  earthly,  even  in  their  brightest 
hour.  ° 


Even  such  was  the  mood  of  mind  of  the  little  group  observing 
the  scene  upon  the  forecastle  of  yon  advancing  vessel.  She  is 
the  St.  Patrick,  and  is  now  upon  the  South-west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, approaching — after  a  stormy  and  tedious  passage  mrth- 
ahout — the  bay  of  Tralee,  upon  that  coast,  there  to  lie  for  a 
time,  for  purposes  known  only  to  the  captain.  Eveleen 
M'Mahon  and  Redmond  Barry,  Edward  O'Donovan  and  his 
fair  young  bride,  have  been  together  on  the  deck  since  the  first 
dawn,  and  have  now  gone  forward  to  gaze  upon  the  sight  we 
have  attempted  to  describe,  and  with  the  feelings  also  indicated 
before. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Redmond  Barry,  whose  nature  was  not 
one  long  to  admit  of  pensiveness,  or  quiet  of  mind  and  body, 
"  this  has  been  a  very  pretty  scene  indeed,  and  one  to  make 
us  all  better  to  look  upon,  always  excepting  some  who  can  never 
be  better  than  I  think  them,  Eveleen.  But  now,  if  you,  ladies, 
and  you,  Edward,  do  not  want  to  have  your  feet  well  sluiced 
with  cold  sea-water,  you  will  take  my  advice  and  go  below,  and 
get  your  breakfasts.  The  men  will  be  washing  decks  pre- 
sently." 

"A  pest  upon  your  matter-of-fact  mind,"  cried  Edward 
O'Donovan,  laughing,  though  a  little  annoyed  at  being  recalled 
to  the  ordinary  things  of  life  from  the  regions  of  thought  and 
imagination.  "  Here  were  we  all  dreaming  so  pleasantly,  and 
lost  in  a  train  of  such  deep  and  sage  moralising,  when  you  come, 
'  lufling  athwart- hawse,'  as  you  would  say  yourself,  of  all  our 
fine  fancies,  and  bring  us  all  at  once  from  the  clouds  down  to 
such  low  and  vulgar  considerations  as  wet  feet  and  slopping 
buckets  !" 

"  Not  unimportant  matters,  if  we  would  keep  our  fair  ship- 
mates in  health  and  bloom,"  responded  Barry.  "But,  in 
truth,"  continued  he,  in  a  graver  tone,  "I  believe  it  would 
be  well,  for  other  reasons,  that  you  got  breakfast  over,  and 
prepared  yourselves  for  landing  when  we  get  into  Tralee 
Bay." 

"  For  landing  ?  Are  we  to  stay  any  time  there  ?" 
"I  fear  we  must — nay,  more,  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  get 
you  all  ashore  for  a  season.  The  craft  herself  must  be  laid  on 
the  beach  to  get  at  a  leak  that  has  given  us  trouble  since  the 
gale  off  Achill  Head,  and  that  we  cannot  get  at  otherwise.  The 
sooner  we  get  about  remedying  it  the  better  ;  so  we  shall  have 
to  lighten  her  without  delay  when  we  get  in." 

"And  we,  I  suppose,  will  have  to  look  out  for  some  eagle's 
nest  amongst  those  mountains  to  hide  us  in  the  meantime  ]" 
asked  Eveleen,  rather  disconsolately. 

"No,  no  ;  that  was  necessary  at  Carlingford,  perhaps ;  but 
hereaway  on  this  wild  coast  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  No  ;  yoa 
are  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  Captain  Kelly  and  of 
O'Donovan,  upon  the  outer  shores  of  the  bay,  quite  near  to  us. 
We  may  be  able  to  get  to  the  leak  at  once,  and  perhaps  get  to 
sea  again  immediately. " 

* '  Perhaps  ]  Can  there  be  a  perhaps  about  it  V  said  Amelia 
O'Donovan  ;  "what  can  there  possibly  be  for  you  to  do  in  this 
out-of-the-way  place  ]  There  are  no  English  merchantmen 
trading  this  way 

"Many  a  trader  from  the  plantations  falls  in  with  this  coast 
on  her  return  voyage  to  England,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are 
good  prizes,"  replied  Barry.  ""But  we  are  filled  up  and  could 
not  carry  much  more,  save  money  or  some  light  article,  unless 
we  get  a  market  for  some  of  our  wares  among  the  thriving  bur- 
gesses of  Tralee.  What  might  keep  us  would  be,  our  hearing 
ashore  that  a  draft  of  recruits  for  King  Louis  were  preparing  to 
come  off." 

You  have,  then,  a  commission  to  bring  away  recruits  for 
the  Brigade  V 

' '  It  is  part  of  our  commission  as  a  letter  of  marque.  Not  a 
privateer  is  allowed  to  clear  from  a  French  port  that  is  not 
bound  down  in  penalties  to  give  transport  to  Brigade  troops 
wherever  they  offer.  On  this  part  of  the  coast  there  is  almost 
always  a  freight  of  them  to  be  fallen  in  with." 

"  How  comes  it  to  be  carried  on  so  regularly  and  constantly  ? 
Do  the  authorities  ashore  wink  at  it 

"  Not  the  Government  people.  They  hung  two  captains  and 
two  sergeants  in  Ireland,  and  a  captain  and  corporal  in  London  ; 
the  last  of  them  not  eight  years  ago."  ' 
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"  Irishmen,  of  course  ?'" 

"  Irish.  It  would  be  folly  to  send  Frenchmen  here  to  recruit. 
But  notwithstanding  these  examples,  the  recruiting  goes  on  as 
regular  as  ever.  Nay,  there  are  gentlemen  on  these  coasts  who 
have  received  direct  appointments  as  agents  for  the  purpose." 

"  As  agents  ?  How  can  they  discharge  the  office  with  the 
eyes  of  their  Protestant  neighbours  always  upon  them 

"  Neighbourship  will  always  breed  good  will  in  despite  of  pre- 
judices and  religious  ditferences.  Besides,  many  of  the  Pro- 
testant gentry  are  staunch  Jacobites,  and  are  glad  to  see  any- 
thing go  forward  that  promises  trouble  to  the  Guelphs." 

"  Still  there  are  many  of  the  opposite  way  of  thinkin<»,  and  it 
must  be  a  fearful  risk.  O  Edward, "  added  the  young  wile,  turn- 
ing to  her  husband,  as,  after  a  brief  absence  below,  he  just  then 
rejoined  her,  "1  hope  you  have  never  been  putting  yourself  in 
such  danger  ]" 

u  -V  1^1^^'  ^^^^^^^  Amelia,"  returned  the  fond  husband,  smiling, 
if  I  have  done  so  the  danger  is  now  long  over  ;  and  as  we  o-o 
to  reside  in  France,  I  am  not  likely  to  incur  it  again."  ° 

Still,  surely  you  will  take  care  of  yourself  while  we  re- 
mam  m  the  bay  of  Traleo  ;  who  knows  but  you  may  be  recog- 
nised, and  some  former  act  of  the  kind  brought  up  in  proof  against 
you  V 

"  Little  fear  of  that.  I  will,  however,  be  cautious  enough  to 
satisfy  you  even.  But,  to  ease  your  mind  on  that  score,  I  will 
^?,o  Tv"  happened  to  a  neighbour  of  mine,  one  of  the 

O  Sulhvans.  He  got  a  letter  from  no  less  a  personage  than 
Crosbie,  of  Ballyhigue,  a  great  man  in  our  county,  and  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  Dublin  Castle.  This  letter  warned 
him  that  the  writer,  Crosbie,  knew  of  the  gatherino-  he  had 
made  of  recruits  for  the  Brigade,  and  that  if  they  were  not  im- 
mediately dispersed  and  sent  back  to  their  respective  homes, 
Crosbie  would  not  let  any  acqaintancoship  or  regard  for  him 
stand  in  the  way  of  issuing  a  warrant  against  him  for  high  trea- 
son. ' 

"  On  which  he  sent  the  men  home,  of  course  ?" 
_  "  On  which  he  did  no  such  thing  !  He  only  set  about  send- 
ing them  off  more  determinedly  ;  writing  back  to  Mr.  Crosbie 
that  he  regretted  refusing  his  request,  and  not  acting  upon  the 
friendly  notice  thus  given  him,  but  that  his  honour  vas  pledrjed 
to  King  Louis  of  France,  and  he  should  redeem  the  pledge?'* 

"  And  was  he  not  prosecuted  ']" 

"No;  Crosbie  had  the  good  feeling  not  to  carry  out  his 
threat.  Perhaps  he  felt,  what  there  is  no  doubt  of,  that  the 
country  would  not  be  a  pleasant  place  for  himself  afterwards  ; 
or  perhaps  we  should  give  him  full  credit  for  kind-hearted- 
ness ;  whatever  it  was,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  issue  the 
warrant." 

The  approach  of  Captain  Kelly,  who  now  issued  from  the 
companion,  after  the  short  period  of  repose  that  he  had  taken 
to  make  up  for  his  anxious  and  protracted  vigilance  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  now  ended  the  conversation.  Red- 
mond Barry  turned  to  the  duties  of  the  ship,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  little  group  advanced  to  greet  their  friendly  protector. 

The  same  intelligence  that  the  lieutenant  had  first  given  them 
was  now  repeated  with  more  details  of  explanation,  and  his 
assurances  confirmed  that  the  delay  should  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. Not  very  long  afterwards,  the  ladies  and  Edward  O'Dono- 
van  retired  below  to  prepare  for  the  morning  meal,  and  the 
quarter  deck  was  temporarily  left  unoccupied,  save  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  privateer  and  his  first  officer,  both  of  whom  were 
speedily  busied  in  looking  out  for  the  leading  marks  of  the  yet 
remote  anchorage  the  vessel  was  seeking. 

By  noon  of  the  same  day  she  was  snugly  anchored  in  the  little 
roadstead  of  the  Samphires,  at  the  entrance  of  the  estuary  of 
Tralee ;  and  while  her  crew  and  other  officers  were  busy  un- 
bending sails,  unreefing  rigging,  and  sending  down  spars,  pre- 
paratory to  "laying  her  ashore,"  when  the  tide  should  serve, 
the  cabin  party  had  landed,  and  were  already  approaching, 
under  the  guidance  of  Redmond  Barry,  the  little  mansion  which 
he  had  designated  as  their  temporary  refuse. 

It  was  a  small  cottage-house  upon  the  northern  or  northem- 
and-western  shore  of  the  bay,  and  so  near  to  the  water  that 

^'  Fact.    The  occurrence  took  place  just  as  stated  in  the  text. 


even  the  ordinary  tides  laved  the  foot  of  the  precipitous,  gra- 
velly bank,  almost  on  the  verge  of  which  it  was  situated.  In- 
deed, during  spring  tides  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
crests  of  the  waves  to  be  bore  up  over  the  bank  and  the  pro- 
tecting wall  on  its  brink  by  the  force  of  the  wild  squalls  that  in 
westerly  and  southerly  winds  were  wont  to  come  rushing  down 
the  gullies  and  clefts  of  the  opposite  mountains  and  across  the 
bay  with  great  though  fitful  fury.  The  little  strip  of  gardening 
enclosed  between  the  house  and  its  sea-wall  showed  evident 
marks  of  these  occasional  visitations  of  the  waters  in  the  patches 
of  withered  vegetation  blighted  by  the  bitter  salt  ;  the  ravages 
efi'aceable  but  partly,  even  with  the  most  sedulous  care  of  the 
humble  horticulturists  of  the  region.  No  continuous  force  of 
sea  was,  however,  to  be  dreaded,  the  estuary  being  in  a  great 
measure  what  is  called  land-locked,  especially  as  regarded  the 
position  of  the  dwelling.  But  the  insidious  action  of  the  eddy- 
ing tides  upon  the  line  of  gravelly  cliffs  or  along  the  banks 
might  easily  be  traced  by  even  a  casual  observer  in  the  encroach- 
ments and  hollows  along  their  faces  in  various  parts,  and  the 
not  unfrequent  strewing  of  the  beach  below  with  masses  of 
earth  and  stone  detached  from  them  at  various  periods  by  the 
constant  undermining  of  the  currents. 

Within  all  was  snugneas  and  comfort.  The  rooms  were  in- 
deed small,  and  furnished  with  no  attempt  at  anything  beyond 
neatness  and  utility,  but  they  were  perfectly  closed  from  the 
weather,  and,  although  not  lofty,  seemed  cheerful  and  lightsome. 
The  upper  apartments  were  still  more  so,  commanding  as  they 
did,  in  the  front,  the  entire  reach  of  the  estuary  and  the  grand 
and  beautiful  mountain-rampart  beyond  ;  and  from  the  rear,  a 
green,  swelling  hill-side,  with  patches  of  heather  in  full  blossom, 
intermingled  with  the  golden  gorse,  and  relieved  here  and  there- 
by stern  grey  boulders  of  rook,  in  their  turn  varied  by  the 
moss  and  lichens  that  clung  to  and  partly  covered  their  rude 
sides. 

"  This  is  a  sweet  little  hiding  spot,"  cried  the  delighted 
Amelia,  as  with  a  girlish  joy  she  ran  through  the  rooms,  and 
examined  every  nook  and  corner  of  their  new  domicile  ;  "  this 
is,  indeed,  a  great  improvement  upon  our  half  cave,  half  hut, 
up  in  the  cold  Mourne  mountains.  0  Edward,  Edward  !  if  we 
could  settle  down  and  stay  here  always  ?" 

"  I  would  ask  no  other  lot,  Amelia,  were  it  possible  we  could 
stay,  but  fate  forbids  it,  and  we  must  only  look  to  finding  some 
sweeif  place  like  it  iu  our  new  country,  France,  where  we  may 
live  in  peace." 

"  Why,  surely  we  are  out  of  the  way  of  trouble  here  at  least  1 
Did  not  Mr.  Barry  and  Captain  Kelly  tell  ua  so,  and  have 
we  not  put  the  whole  of  Ireland  between  us  and  our  Dublin 
persecutors  V 

"  Unhappily,  there  are  others  quite  as  formidable  to  us  here, 
and  throughout  every  part  of  Ireland.  Evety  town  is  a  strong- 
hold of  our  oppressive  government,  because  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  reserved  everywhere  for  those  of  the  dominant  reli- 
gion. Every  country  locality  has  its  paid  informers  in  plenty, 
and  its  still  more  zealous  and  unpaid  spies,  in  the  many  who 
are  looking  out  to  appropriate  Catholic  property  by  what  is 
called  '  discovering'  to  the  government  that  some  few  Catholic 
gentlemen  have  yet  presumed  to  keep  land  upon  freehold 
tenure. " 

"If  there  be  so  many  on  the  scent,  few  or  none  can  have 
escaped  them  f 

"  None  would  but  that  human  nature  is  not  so  bad  as  the  laws 
would  make  it.  In  not  a  few  instances  some  great  Protestant 
proprietor  throws  the  shield  of  his  influence  over  his  defence- 
leas  Catholic  neighbour,  and  acts  the  part  of  a  gentleman  and  a 
Christian  in  despite  of  legislation  which  would  deprive  him  of 
a  right  to  either  title,  and  degrade  him  lower  than  the  humi- 
liated and  trodden-down  Catholics  themselves,  were  he  to  for- 
ward instead  of  resisting  its  purport.  In  some  magnificent 
instances  poor  men  of  the  privileged — the  Protestant — class 
have  held  large  properties  in  trust — in  voluntary  and  strict 
trust — for  the  Catholic  owners,  and  have  preserved  that  trust 
most  sacredly,  when  it  wanted  but  a  word  from  them  to  ensure 
the  total  and  absolute  transfer  of  those  properties  to  them- 
selves !" 

"God  bless  them  for  it !    How  noble — ^how  admirable  !" 


' '  I  speak  but  the  simple  fact.  There  is  at  this  moment  a 
poor  Protestant  barber  in  one  of  the  small  towns  of  the  county 
of  Cork  who  holds  the  title-deeds  of  no  leas  than  six  large 
estates  of  Catholic  gentlemen.  He  has  but  to  declare  the  fact 
to  the  government  and  he  instantly  becomes  the  lord  and  owner 
himself  of  these  properties.  But  he  prefers  his  honest,  virtuous 
poverty  to  what  he  considers  v/ould  be  most  sinful  wealth."* 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  both  about  here  1"  cried  the  bustling, 
energetic  Redmond  Barry,  breaking  in  upon  them  as  if  on  some 
mission  of  desperate  haste  ;  "  a  pretty  idea  of  housekeeping 
you  have,  when,  instead  of  working  with  us  to  arrange  the  place, 
you  keep  talking  together  here  in  a  corner  I" 

"  I  was  but  expressing  a  wish  to  set  up  housekeeping  here 
altogether,  Mr.  Barry,"  said  Amelia  ;  "  wlvat  think  you  of  it  ? 
Would  you  not  like  that  Eveleen  and  you  could  settle  qtxietly 
down  in  this  pleasant  .spot,  once  for  all,  and  give  up  roaming  for 
the  rest  of  your  days  f 

"Ah,  well,  I  don't  exactly  know,"  said  the  young  sailor,  a 
little  '  taken  aback'  by  the  inquiry  ;  "  it  is  a  very  nice  little  jjlace, 
indeed  ;  very  snug,  very  pretty,  and  all  that  ;  but — but  I  fear 
it  would  be  dull  enough  after  a  time  ;  and  I'd  rather  be  at  sea 
after  all !" 

With  much  light  raillery  at  his  roving  disposition,  so  candidly 
confessed,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  Eveleen,  the  party  then 
proceeded  to  complete  their  examination  of  the  house,  and  ar- 
range finally  for  occupying  it  at  once,  a  step  to  which  there  was 
no  present  difficulty,  as  the  family  of  its  owner — friends,  as  has 
been  said,  to  Captain  Kelly  and  to  O'Donovan — were  found  to  be 
absent  for  a  season  in  Tralee. 

The  little  dissertation  upon  the  insulting  and  cruelly  oppres- 
sive penal  law  code  with  which  Edward  O'Donovan  had  thus 
entertained  his  young  bride,  received  upon  the  very  next  day  a 
striking  and  most  painful  illustration.  The  next  day  was  Sun- 
day, and  to  their  inquiries  as  to  the  nearest  place  wkere  they 
could  enjoy  the  advantage  of  attending  the  usual  service  of  their 
Church,  it  was  answered  that  no  fixed  or  enclosed  place  of  worship 
was  to  be  found  for  many  miles  ;  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  soldier-garrisoned  town  of  Tralee  exposing  the 
whole  country  side  to  frequent  anti-Popery  raids,  that  ren- 
dered it  both  dangerous  and  useless  to  erect  anytldng  of  the 
nature  of  a  Catholic  chapel. 

Ma?s  had,  oonsequeutly,  to  be  celebrated  in  the  open  air — a 
"  hedge- Mass,"  in  the  cant  of  the  time — under  shelter  only  of 
hedges  or  trees,  or,  best  of  all,  some  towering  rock,  on  top  of 
which  a  "look-out"  could  be  posted  to  watch  for  the  scouts  of 
the  priest-hunters  while  the  congregation  worshipped  at  the 
rude  altar  below.  Such  was  the  only  opportunity  now  avail- 
able to  the  newly-landed  party  for  attending  to  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  day,  in  obedience  to  the  imperative  obligation 
upon  Catholics.  The  particular  locality  which  had  been  chosen 
for  this  occasion  was  speedily  learned  from  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry  ;  and  as  the  indicated' hour  approached.  Cap- 
tain Kelly,  Edward  O'Donovan,  Redmond  Barry,  and  the  ladies, 
with  such  of  the  seamen  as  could  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  the 
schooner,  took  their  way  upwards  through  one  of  the  grassy 
ravines  of  the  green  hill- side  before  mentioned,  towards  the 
somewhat  distant  spot  selected  as  the  temporary  cathedral. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Some  time  since  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in  a  Western 
State  was  destroyed  by  fire.  All  the  inmates,  however,  escaped 
uninjured.  Telegrams  by  the  hundred  soon  began  to  arrive 
from  the  parents,  inquiring  if  their  children  were  safe.  The 
superintendent  of  the  institution  requested  the  operator  to 
answer  all  such  messages  as  follows  :  "Yes,  and  being  well  cared 
for."  The  operator  was  kept  busy  answering  inquiries,  and 
when  a  telegram  came  asking,  "Was  my  daughter  destroyed 
by  the  fire  1"  the  operator  promptly  replied,  using  the  stereo- 
typed answer,  "  Yes,  and  being  well  cared  for." 


*  This  incident  is  also  strictly  authentic,  and  was  by  no  means 
unparalleled  during  the  penal  laws.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  name  of  the  poor  man  has  not  been  recorded. 


ST.  COLUMBA'S  LAMENT. 

BV  PATRICK  ilAKDAN". 

["Exile  from  Ireland!  Did  Columba  hear  the  words  aright?  | 
Exile  from  Ireland  !    What !  see  no  more  that  land  which  he  loved 

with  nuch  a  wild  and  passionate  love  !    Part  from  the  brothers  and  | 

kinsmen  all,  for  whom  ho  felt  perhaps  too  strong  and  too  deep  an  i 

aifeotion  !    .    .    .    Oh  !  it  was  more  hard  than  to  bare  his  breas*  ■ 

to  the  piercing  sword  ;  less  welcome  than  to  walk  iu  oonstant  punish-  ' 

ment  of  sufFeriug,  so  that  his  fcot  pressed  the  soil  of  his  worshipped  j 

Erinn  !  But  it  was  even  so.  Thus  ran  the  sentence  of  Molaise  :  I 
'  Perpetual  exile  from  Ireland  !'  "Story  of  Ireland.] 


Oh,  death  in  faultless  Ireland  is  sweeter  far  to  me 
Than  endless  life  on  Albiu's  soil,  beside  the  surging  sea ; 
What  joy  to  lly  upon  the  foam,  and  watch  the  waters  pour 
Along  thy  strand,  O  Ireland  ! — or  to  land  upon  thy  shore  ! 

Ah  !  how  my  boat  would  fly  if  turned  to  my  Irish  oaken  groves  ; 
But  the  noble  sea  now  carries  me  to  Albm's  shady  coves. 
My  foot  is  iu  my  little  boat,  but  my  heart  is  bleeding  sore, 
And  there  is  an  eye  which  fondly  lains  to  Erin  evermore. 

From  off  the  pro??,  with  tearful  eyes,  I  gaze  across  the  main. 
To  Erin,  where  the  old  are  wise,  and  the  men  great  honour  gain- 
To  Erin,  where  the  monks,  like  birds,  with  music  fill  the  air — 
Where  the  children  are  so  gentle,  and  the  women  are  so  fair  ! 

Young  traveller !  take  my  heart  with  thee,  and  my  sorrows  take 
them  too  ; 

Carry  them  to  Comgall  dear,  across  the  ocean's  blue  ; 

Carry  my  heart  to  Erin's  isle — seven  times  may  she  he  blest — 

For,  ah !  my  bones  in  Albin's  soil  must  find  a  passing  rest. 

Carry  my  blessings  o'er  the  main  ;  carry  them  to  that  shore 
Where  1,  alas  !  sdall  ne'er  again  the  Lord  of  Hosts  adore. 
If  death  should  seal  my  aching  eyes  far  from  green  Inisfail, 
'Twill  be  because  I  dearly  prize  the  children  of  the  Gael ! 


MOCKLER,  THE  INFORMER. 

A  TRADITION  OF  ".)8. 
Bv:  Dr.  Campion. 

Amongst  the  old  people  of  the  Marble  City  the  following 
particulars  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Mockler,  the  informer, 
are  very  well  known. 

It  appears  that  in  the  memorable  year  '98,  a  certain  Mr. 
Edward  Stephenson,  a  brewer,  a  yeoman,  and  a  magistrate,  and 
nicknamed  "Bounce,"  either  from  the  affected  swagger  of  his 
magisterial  body,  or  from  his  every-day  mode  of  expression 
savouring  abundantly  of  lies,  lived  in  the  classic  village  of  Bally- 
ragget.  This  gentleman — an  aggregp.tion  of  law,  loyalty,  and 
barm — had  in  his  employment  another  pet  like  himself,  a 
malster. 

He  was  a  quiet-mannered  gentleman 
As  ever  scuttled  ship,  or  cut  a  throat, 
Pity  he  loved  adventurous  life's  variety, 
He  was  such  a  loss  to  good  society. 

This  man's  name  was  Mockler.  Mr.  Mockler  commenced  hia 
political  career  over  the  brewing  vat,  where  he  swore  several  of 
the  workmen  into  the  ranks  of  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  forth- 
with commenced  the  great  business  of  his  life. 

A  young  man  named  Mills  was  the  first  victim  of  Mockler'a 
perfidy.  The  accusation  against  him  was  that  he  (.Mills)  was  on 
24:th  instant,  the  fair  of  Ballyragget,  and  whilst  drinking  in  the 
public-house  of  Jim  Delany,  in  said  town,  sworn  in  a  United 
Irishman.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  24th — the  fair  day — 
was  on  Sunday,  and  that  Jim  Delany's  house  was  shut  up,  for 
Jim  had  a  tent  on  the  fair,  and  consequently  sold  no  drink  in 
his  house  at  all  that  day.  But  no  matter  ;  the  evidence  was 
quite  conclusive  enough  for  the  conviction  of  an  Irish  rebel,  and 
so  poor  Mills  was  dragged  oil"  his  sick  bed  in  Ballyragget  and 
hanged  before  Kilkenny  jail. 

This  was  a  very  promising  beginning  for  Mr.  Mockler,  it  gave 
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him  great  courage  and  zeal  to  push  on  in  his  glorious  profession. 
Accordingly,  he  next  denounced  the  cooper  of  the  brewery 
where  he  was  employed,  a  man  named  Flannigan.  The  bounc- 
ing brewer,  magistrate,  yeoman,  undertook,  with  a  troop 
of  mounted  yeomen,  to  arrest  the  attainted  rebel ;  and  so,  one 
fine  morning,  the  batch  of  worthies  appeared  before  Flannigan's 
door,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready  for  any  ultimatum.  The 
rebel's  wife  and  sister  were  busy  quilting,  sitting  within  the 
house  at  the  threshold,  and  Flannigan  himself  was  at  home. 
"  Good  day,  .Mary,"  said  Stephenson.  "  Is  Jem  at  home  ?" 
"No,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  for 
she  suspected  he  came  for  nothing  good,  "  but  he  may  be  in  the 
garden,  and  I'll  call  him." 

"  No,  no,  I'll  go  to  him  myself,"  said  the  gallant  and  pains- 
taking magistrate,  yeoman,  and  brewer  ;  and  he  forthwith  gave 
the  spur  to  his  horse  to  seek  his  victim  in  the  place  indicated. 

Flannigan,  alarmed  by  his  relatives,  saw  that  it  was  neck  or 
nothing  to  endeavour  to  escape  ;  so,  out  he  dashed  through  a 
back  window,  and  scaling  three  or  four  yard  walls,  succeeded  in 
gaining  some  marshy  ground,  and,  plunging  into  a  deep  ditch, 
brimful  of  muddy  water,  he  got  up  to  his  neck  in  it,  and  draw- 
ing the  sedge  and  rushes  about  him,  could  see  in  tlie  distance 
the  gallant  barm-man  and  his  military  corps  slaying  cabbage- 
stalks  with  their  sabres  and  making  point-blank  passes  at 
suspicious-looking  potato  stalks  for  "  wearing  of  the  green," 
and  endeavouring  from  every  trench  in  the  garden  to  unearth 
a  rebel.  One  fine  fellow,  a  sergeant,  nearly  six  feet  high,  scorn- 
ing all  unequal  combat,  threw  by  his  arms,  and  boldly  grappled 
with  a  hollyhock,  a  head  over  him  in  stature,  and,  with  the 
heart  of  a  true  Briton,  brought  it  to  the  ground,  keeping  it 
fairly  under,  in  the  great  kalisthenic  encounter. 

But  it  was  to  a  little  bird,  whom  Flanagan  ever  after  called 
his  guardian  angel,  that  the  poor  Irish  rebel,  for  that  time,  was 
indebted  for  his  hair-breadth  escape.  It  is  related  that  when 
Mahomet  was  flying  for  his  life  before  his  enemies  an  owl 
perched  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  where  he  was  sleeping,  and 
that  his  pursuers  passed  on,  never  thinking  that  a  wild  bird 
would  sentinel  a  lord  of  the  creation.  The  Tartars,  too,  pay 
divine  honours  to  the  same  bird  for  having  saved  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  their  faith,  Genghis  Khan.  But  a  very  difterent 
bird,  indeed,  from  this  stupid  type  of  blind  unbelievers 
undertook  the  patronising  protection  of  the  poor  Irish  rebel. 
It  was  the  robin.  A  little  redbreast  settled  upon  a  thorn 
above  the  head  of  the  peasant  patriot  and  commenced  to 
bless  him  with  his  song.  Might  not  one,  without  any 
irreverence,  imagine  that  it  was  the  poor  man's  guardian  angel 
that  hovered  over  his  head  and  sang  to  him  snatches  of  hope  and 
comfort  in  the  midst  of  his  dangers,  and  uttered  a  sympathising 
hymn  to  his  earnest  ears  as  he  listened  to  the  ravening  cries  of 
those  who  thirsted  for  his  innocent  blood,  because  he  stood  up 
against  the  terrible  laws  which  awarded  the  Irish  peasant  chains 
for  his  patriotism,  and  death  for  his  creed. 

Bounce  Stephenson,  it  appears,  was  godfather  to  Flannigan's 
wife  (at  least  so  tradition  states)  ;  if  so,  must  he  not  be  a  ruth- 
less ruffian  to  desecrate  a  tie  ever  and  always  held  as  sacred  as 
fosterage  in  Ireland,  and  which  should  be  held  much  more 
sacred  ?  However,  so  the  story  goes  ;  and  if  it  ended  there 
it  would  have  been  comparatively  a  good  story  ;  but  unfortu- 
nately it  did  not,  for  it  further  appears  that  Stephenson  took  to 
the  sport  with  as  great  a  zest  as  Mockler,  and,  like  Major  Sirr 
ajid  Jemmy  O'Brien,  they  had  at  last  hunted  down  their  man — 
.  they  captured  the  Irish  rebel,  O'Fiannigan.  The  poor  captive 
was  flogged,  of  course — this  was  always  a  preparatory  mea- 
sure— and  the  bearing  of  the  victim  was  narrowly  criticised 
during  the  operation.  If  he  blubbered  and  was  traitorously 
disposed,  his  case  was  forthwith  taken  into  consideration ;  but  if  he 
resolutely  bore  with  his  bloody  laceration  and  refused  to"  peach," 
he  was  flogged  on  without  mercy,  and  after  the  fashion  of  the 
true  spirit  of  the  British  constitution.  This  slave-slaying  tor- 
ture was  twice  executed  on  the  back  of  poor  Flannigan  by  the 
sanctimonious  agents  of  Christian  England.  On  the  third  occa- 
sion (for  they  kept  up  to  it)  the  lacerated  rebel  fainted — his 
blood  was  drained  out.  Who  were  the  executioners  I  Irish 
Orange  Yeomen  ! 


On  this  last  occasion  a  medical  man  was  called  up  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  bleeding,  insensible  body.  This  was  no  other 
than  Reddy  DuSy,  an  enterprising  practitioner  and  a  very 
humane  man,  then  residing  in  the  High- street  of  Kilkenny. 

' '  You  are  flogging  a  corpse, "  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  ' '  and, 
except  you're  afraid  of  his  ghost,  you  should  take  him  down 
from  the  triangle  instantly." 

But  Flannigan  again  opened  his  eyes  upon  this  world,  whilst 
they  were  bearing  his  body  back  to  the  black  cell  which  he  had 
so  long  and  so  wearily  occupied  ;  and,  as  whether  he  lived  or  died 
was  exactly  of  equal  consequence  to  the  eyes  of  his  benevolent 
persecutors,  he  was  flung  upon  a  heap  of  st^aw  and  left  to  his  fate. 
Flannigan  got  stronger  every  day,  and  finally  recovered.  Those 
rebels  are  tenacious  of  life,  and  ever  make  a  fine  struggle  for  it, 
as  ingrate  England  well  knows  in  the  history  of  her  wars,  and  of 
our  wars,  from  the  battle  of  the  Glendalough  to  Beal-an-a  buidhe, 
from  Limerick  to  Fontenoy  !  Flannigan  recovered,  but  only  to 
see  the  old  game  still  going  on,  and  numbers  of  persecuted  vic- 
tims thrust  into  the  jail  cells  to  be  companions  of  his  hopeless- 
ness and  suffering. 

Mr.  Mockler,  the  informer,  comes  now  again  upon  the  scene. 
The  prison  was  inconveniently  crowded  with  attainted  Irish  re- 
bels, and  a  public  prosecutor  was,  of  course,  the  usual  medium  of 
getting  rid  of  such  a  constitutional  nuisance.  One  day  Flanni- 
gan walked  into  a  large  room  where  some  thirty  or  forty  of  those 
troublesome  customers  were  congregated,  eating  up  the  prison 
provender,  and  whatever  else  was  conveyed  to  them  privately 
by  their  friends  outside. 

"  Boys  !"  said  he,  "  Mockler  is  come,  and  all  your  lives  will  be 
sworn  away  to-morrow.  I  saw  the  villain  walking  the  passage  as  1 
came  in  ;  and  hark  ye  (here  the  men  gathered  round  him 
silently),  "  I  am  a  doomed  man,  they'll  flog  me  to  death  the  next 
offer,  so  that  fixes  my  fate — God  pity  me — but  I  can't  bear  to 
see  the  lives  of  a  erowd  of  true  hearts  to  the  ould  country  sworn 
away  to  the  gallows,  and  that,  too,  by  a  villain  within  a  throat.— 
grasp  of  my  arm,  and  he  quite  handy  in  the  ^ntry  outside  there, 
as  if  coaxing  a  man  to  treat  him  to  the  same  fate  that  he  is 
mercilessly  plotting  for  every  mother's  son  of  us." 

Here  a  general  rush  was  made  towards  the  door,  but  Flan- 
nigan quickly  remonstrated. 

"  No,  no,  boys,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  want  ye  to  live.  Ireland 
badly  wants  men  of  your  stamp  and  your  truth,  but  for  me, 
they  tasted  my  blood,  and  that's  enough.  Just  take  care  of 
my  poor  Ellen  and  my  little  ones,  when  my  time  is  up  ;  and 
ni)w  hand  me  that  heavy  black  case  bottle,  and  I'll  soon  settle 
accounts  with  the  infernal  informer,  Mockler." 

Thus  speaking,  he  solemnly  and  fervently  shook  the  hands 
of  his  companions,  and,  taking  up  the  fearful  implement  of  death, 
walked  quietly  into  the  dark  passage  adjoining  the  room  where 
they  were  assembled.  Here  he  at  once  confronted  Mockler. 
The  informer  looked  uneasily  about  him  for  somebody — for  any- 
body— of  the  prison  to  be  within  call,  as  he  did  not  relish  the 
meaning  look  of  the  desperate  man  before  him. 

"  Mockler,"  said  Flannigan,  abruptly,    "  you're  going  to 
swear  against  the  boys  to-morrow  I" 
"  I  am,"  was  the  candid  reply. 
"  You're  sure  you'll  hang  them,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  No,  I'm  not  sure  of  any  such  thing." 
"  You'll  do  your  best  at  any  rate,  I'm  thinking  ?" 
"No,  in  troth,  Jim,  I'm  neither  thinking  it  nor  wishing  it, 
for  it  would  be  nothing  in  my  pocket  anyhow,  seeing  that  it's 
not  the  wish  of  the  Government  to  make  any  more  examples. 
So  the  boys  will  go  scot  free." 

There  was  palpable  disappointment,  or  as  probable  it  was 
afiected,  to  enforce  the  truth  of  his  assertions  upon  the  face  of 
the  trader  in  blood  as  he  uttered  these  words.  Whether  or 
not,  the  statement  saved  the  ruftian's  life  ;  for,  all  but  convinced, 
Flannigan  loosened  the  deadly  grasp  with  which  he  held  the 
heavy  black  bottle,  and  without  uttering  a  syllable  marched 
back  into  the  room  and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

Next  day,  the  men  were  tried  and  acquitted  ;  and  so,  too, 
was  poor  Flannigan,  who  often  and  often  afterv^ards  thanked 
God  that  ho  had  not  been  obliged  to  commit  a  murder,  even 
the  murder  of  such  a  detested  being  as  a  public  informer. 


Mockler,  however,  fell  into  leas  merciful  hands  soon  after. 
He  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch,  which  was  levelled  over  him,  and 
in  so  disfigured  a  state  was  his  mutilated  carcase  that  his  iden- 
tity was  barely  recognisable.  How  Magistrate  Stephenson 
bounced  off ,  with  himself  I  cannot  say,  or  whether  he  appears  at 
night  on  the  site  of  the  old  brewery  to  gossip  with  the  night 
winds  about  his  illustrious  adventures.  But  the  arch-rebel 
Flannigan  outlived  nearly  all  his  immediate  enemies  and  per- 
secutors. 

THE  BLINDNESS  OF  VANITY. 

A  RUSSIAN  FABLE. 

BY  JOHX  G.  SAXE. 

One  day  a  Monkey  chanced  to  look 
In  the  clear  water  of  a  brook, 
Which,  like  a  mirror,  served  to  trace 
The  features  of  his  ugly  face. 
Astonished  at  the  novel  sight. 
He  cried  aloud,  "  Sure  such  a  fright 
I  ne'er  before  have  chanced  to  see 
In  all  my  life.   What  ca«  it  be  ? 
If  I  had  such  a  foolish  look 
As  this  strange  monster  of  the  brook, 
{Although,  of  course,  he's  not  to  blame,) 
I'd  drown  myself  for  very  shame  ; 
But,  thanks  to  Nature's  partial  grace, 
I've  got  a  different  sort  of  face." 
Just  as  the  incident  occurred, 
A  Bear  was  passing  by  and  heard 
The  Monkey's  prattle — every  word. 
"  Come  !"  said  the  latter,  who  espied 
His  clumsy  neighbour  at  his  side, 
*'  This  way  a  moment — just  look  here ; 
And  see  a  brute  so  very  queer 
You'll  laugh  yourself  to  death — at  least, 
/  never  saw  so  strange  a  beast !" 
The  Bear  replied  :  '•  Pray,  look  again  j 
'Tis  your  own  image,  full  and  plain. 
That  scares  you  so  ;  the  ears  alone 
Would  make  the  picture  surely  known 
As  yours,  beyond  the  least  dispute  ; 
'Tis  clearly  no  outlandish  brute, 
But  your  own  portrait,  full  and  plain, 
In  every  part — pray  look  again  !" 
In  anger  now  the  Monkey  spoke  : 
"  Of  course  a  Bear  must  have  his  joke  ; 
But,  pray,  be  honest  and  admit 
(Though  it  may  hurt  your  pride  a  bii) 
The  image  in  the  water  there 
Is  yours ;  it  is  not  mine,  I  swear  !'' 

MORAL, 

To  fail  their  faults  to  recognise, 
However  plain  to  others'  eyes, 
Is  (here's  the  moral)  a  mistake 
That  men,  as  well  as  monkeys,  make. 


THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock. 


(continued  FROJr  OUR  LAST.) 

Early  in  August,  1795,  Wolfe  Tone  reached  Philadelphia, 
then  the  seat  of  government  in  the  United  States.  Here  he 
met  a  friend  and  political  associate,  Dr.  Reynolds,  who  had  to 
fly  from  Ireland  about  a  year  before,  and  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  just  arrived  from  France.  To  these  two  he  communi- 
cated his  intentions,  and  the  latter  offered  to  introduce  him  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Philadelphia,  with  whom  Rowan  was 
personally  acquainted.  Tone,  ever  thoughtful  and  prudent  in 
the  midst  of  his  daring  schemes,  declined  this  offer,  because,  as 
he  urged,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  British  had  nume- 
rous agents  at  Philadelphia  ;  that  the  movements  of  Rowan,  an 
already  suspected  man,  were  closely  watched  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  and  that  any  imprudent  action  taken  in  America  by  him 


might  place  him  in  jeopardy  on  his  return  to  Ireland.  Rowan 
then  furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  introduation.  Armed  with 
this  document,  as  well  as  with  two  formal  votes  of  thanks  from 
the  Irish  Catholics,  and  a  certificate  of  admission  as  au  honorary 
member  to  the  ranks  of  the  Belfast  volunteers,  he  at  once 
sought  the  Minister.  "He  spoke  Eogliiih  very  imperfectly," 
Tone  says,  "  and  I  French  a  great  deal  worse  ;  however,  we 
made  a  shift  to  understand  one  another  ;  he  read  my  certi- 
ficates and  Rowan's  letter,  and  he  begged  me  to  throw  on 
paper,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  all  I  had  to  communicate  on 
the  subject  of  Ireland."  Glad  of  the  opportunity.  Tone  set  to 
work,  although  greatly  distressed  by  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  varying  from  ninety  to  ninety- 
seven  degrees.  Within  two  or  three  days  the  paper  was  in  the 
ambassador's  hands.  The  writer  offered  to  proceed  in  the  first 
ship  that  sailed  to  France,  to  push  the  business  forward  at 
Paris  ;  but  the  ambassador  threw  cold  water  on  the  proposal. 

Many  weeks  went  by,  and  Tone  heard  nothing  about  his  me- 
morial. His  hopes  gradually  died  out,  and  at  last  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  belief  that  nothing  would  come  of  it.  As  his 
slender  capital  was  dwindling  fast,  and  something  must  be  done 
for  the  support  of  his  family,  he  looked  about  for  a  piece  of 
land  to  buy,  and  began  to  think  that  his  lot,  as  he  says,  "  was 
cast  to  be  an  American  farmer." 

While  waiting  for  a  lawyer  to  draw  up  the  necessary  deeds 
for  the  transfer  of  a  plantation  of  180  acres  near  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  which  he  had  concluded  to  purchase,  he  received 
letters  from  John  Keogh,  Thomas  Russell,  and  the  brothers 
Simms  of  Belfast,  pressing  him  to  force  his  way  to  Paris,  and 
ask  help  for  Ireland  from  the  French  Government.  He  showed 
the  letters  to  his  wife  and  sister — for  Tone  had  no  secrets  from 
these  two  admirable  women — and  they  on  the  instant  decided, 
as  he  wished,  that  he  ought  to  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  the 
engagements  made  to  his  political  friends.  William  Simms  had 
forwarded  drafts  on  himself  for  £200  to  Tone,  to  smoothe 
away  financial  difliculties  if  there  were  any.  Straightway  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Philadelphia  Tone  hurried  from  Prince- 
ton, showed  the  letters  just  received,  and  "referred  him  to 
Rowan  for  the  character  of  the  writers."  The  Minister  was 
strongly  impressed,  and  was  now  as  eager  to  forward  his  visitor's 
wish  to  get  to  France  as  before  to  oppose  it.  Nay,  he  even 
offered  to  pay  Tone's  expenses,  but  this  the  latter  declined. 

Once  more  with  the  prospect  of  active  service  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  was  devoted,  Tone's  sleeping  energy  awoke.  He  ar- 
ranged his  private  affairs  anew,  sent  his  youngest  brother  to  Ire- 
land to  let  his  friends  there  know  what  he  was  about,  got  a  let- 
ter in  cipher  from  the  French  Minister  to  his  Government  at 
Paris,  spent  a  day  at  Philadelphia  with  Reynolds,  Rowan,  and 
Napper  Tandy  ;  and,  on  the  13 ih  of  December,  at  night,  accom- 
panied by  Rowan,  returned  to  his  little  family  at  Princeton 
for  a  final  leave-taking. 

"That  night,"  he  says,  "  we  suppped  together  in  high  spirits  ; 
and  Rowan  retiring  immediately  after,  my  wife,  sister,  and  I 
sat  together  till  very  late,  engaged  in  that  kind  of  animated 
and  enthusiastic  conversation  which  our  characters,  and  the 
nature  of  the  enterprise  I  was  embarked  in,  may  be  supposed 
to  give  rise  to.  The  courage  and  firmness  of  the  women  sup- 
ported me,  and  them  too,  beyond  my  expectations  ;  we  had 
neither  tears  nor  lamentations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
ardent  hope  and  the  most  steady  resolution.  At  length,  at  four 
the  next  morning,  I  embraced  them  both  for  the  l^st  time, 
and  we  parted  with  a  steadiness  that  astonished  me."  What  a 
magnificent  domestic  picture  we  have  sketched  here  in  a  few 
words — a  parting  of  heroic  character,  ■wherein  the  amiable 
weaknesses  of  affection  disappear,  pushed  aside  by  the  lofty 
feelings  which  spring  from  a  high  ideal  of  life  and  its  duties. 
The  painter  who  will  truly  reproduce  this  scene  and  fix  it  on 
canvas  may  count  with  certainty  on  becoming  famous. 

From  Princeton  Tone  took  passage  to  New  York,  where  a 
ship  bound  for  Havre  was  to  be  found.  During  the  ten  days  he 
waited  for  its  sailing  he  wrote  constantly  to  his  familj',  and 
heard  as  constantly  from  them,  for  the  attachment  between  them 
all  was  deep  and  strong.  The  Ist  of  January,  170(3,  saw  the 
vessel's  Canvas  spread  to  catch  the  Atlantic  gales  ;  and  indeed. 
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as  might  have  been  expected  at  the  season  of  the  year,  they 
came  with  unwelcome  copiousness  and  force.  Five  times  the 
ship  had  to  lie  under  a  close-reefed  mizen  stay-sail  in  the 
course  of  her  voyage.  Still  the  winds  were  in  the  main  favour- 
able ;  the  vessel  was  blown  across  the  Atlantic  rather  than  sailed 
it ;  and  in  exactly  a  month  from  her  departure  she  made  her 
destined  harbour.  • 

The  1st  of  February,  1790,  Tone  landed  at  Havre.  By  the 
12th  he  was  in  Paris.  The  greatness  of  the  issues  depending 
on  his  exertions — the  very  boldness  of  his  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions— made  him  more  thoughtful  and  cautious  than  ever.  He 
kept  himself  close  at  his  hotel  till  French  clothes  were  made  for 
him,  lest  the  dift'erence  in  fashion  of  his  former  attire  should 
catch  the  notice  of  British  spies  and  eventually  bring  about  a 
disclosure  of  his  business.  Then,  knowing  his  resources  to  be 
slender,  he  decided  on  removing  from  the  hotel  to  private  lodg- 
ings for  the  sake  of  economy.  These  and  some  other  preli- 
minaries being  settled,  he  bent  his  whole  mind  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  mission. 

Hitherto  Tone's  energies,  powerful  as  he  had  proved  them, 
had  been  more  or  less  restricted  by  the  will  of  others.  Hence- 
forward, working  alone,  he  was  to  have  free  scope  for  their 
action,  with  no  limit  save  what  his  own  judgment  might  dictate. 
Only  in  this  last  period  of  his  career,  therefore,  can  the  full 
height,  breadth,  and  strength  of  his  character  be  seen.  The 
very  nature  of  the  task  before  him  would  have  dismayed  any 
but  an  extraordinary  man.  None  other  would  have  dared  to 
undertake  it.  He  came  to  a  Government  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  foes  on  every  side,  to  ask  them  for  ships, 
arms,  money,  and  men — the  very  things  they  wanted  most 
themselves.  He  came  on  behalf  of  a  helpless  people, 
ground  down  by  their  own  Government,  which  could  call 
for  aid  with  confidence  on  Great  Britain  in  any  emer- 
gency— a  people  the  mass  of  whom,  from  patient  bearing  of 
long  oppression,  could  scarcely  even  dream  of  freedom — a  peo- 
ple, too,  very  poor,  much  divided  among  themselves,  and 
without  any  visible  or  tangible  organisation  for  revolutionary 
purposes.  He  came  not  even  as  an  accredited  envoy,  sent 
straight  from  the  discontented  in  Ireland,  with  credentials  ample 
to  procure  him  at  least  a  patient  hearing  ;  but  as  a  very  informal 
ambassador  indeed,  arriving  from  a  spot  three  thousand  miles 
away,  and  without  as  much  as  a  single  brief  note  from  anyone 
in  his  own  country  to  say  that  he  might  be  trusted  either  in 
what  he  said  or  what  might  be  said  to  him.  In  fine,  he  knew 
not  the  face  of  a  single  soul  in  Paris  ;  and  though  his  aim  was 
to  convert  to  his  own  views  a  number  of  incredulous  Frenchmen 
he  could  hardly  stumble  through  a  few  ordinary  sentences  of 
their  language.  Thus  from  the  very  outset  he  was  confronted  by 
difficulties  of  the  most  formidable  kind  ;  and  none  but  a  man  of 
the  firmest  nature,  of  the  strongest  self-reliance,  and  of  the  most 
sanguine  disposition  to  boot,  would  have  had  the  courage  even 
to  begin  so  unpromising  an  enterprise. 

To  get  a  really  fair  idea  of  Tone's  work  at  Paris,  and  indeed 
to  see  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  his  nature,  it  is  necessary 
to  read  his  diary,  where  the  chief  events  of  each  day  are  set 
down  under  their  date,  with  the  writer's  comments  thereon, 
besides  numerous  explosions  of  his  vivacious  feelings,  just  as  he 
was  moved  to  hope  or  to  despair,  to  thankfulness  or  to  indigna- 
tion. Here  we  must  only  endeavour  to  convey  a  notion  of  his 
labours  briefly  as  best  we  can. 

It  was  a  period  of  constant,  unceasing,  wearing  activity  with 
Tone  from  the  day  he  presented  the  cipher  message  of  the 
ambassador  at  Philadelphia  to  the  Foreign  Minister  at  Paris. 
Perfect  stranger  in  France  though  he  was.  Citizen  James 
Smith,  as  he  had  himself  entered  in  his  passport,  managed  to 
have  private  interviews  with  all  sorts  of  officials  who  might  in 
any  way  help  on  his  business.  From  ushers  and  doorkeepers 
to  clerks  and  secretaries,  and  from  these  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Government,  he  made  his  way  with  a  steady  audacity  that 
nothing  could  stay.  He  found  the  densest  ignorance  concerning 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  on  every  side.  Nay,  even  worse,  the 
Frenchmen  had  picked  up  false  notions,  and  clung  to  them  as 
people  usually  do  to  cherished  delusions.  These  had  to  be 
driven  out  in  the  beginning,  and  anyone  who  has  striven  tj, 


convert  a  man  from  a  prejudice  knows  what  uphill  work  Tone  I 
had  thus  to  go  through.  Patiently,  perseveringly,  energetically, 
with  tact  and  judgment,  he  made  his  ground  good  step  by  step. 
He  stuck  fast  by  the  truth  about  Ireland  as  he  knew  it  ;  he  held 
tenaciously  to  every  statement  he  had  at  first  made  and  to  ewry 
opinion  he  had  advanced  ;  cross-examination,  whether  formal 
or  informal,  in  set  discussion  or  in  common  talk,  never  showed 
him  at  variance  with  himself  ;  and  in  the  end  he  made  the 
reluctant  Frenchmen  think  as  he  did.  He  pushed  his  way  into 
the  presence  of  the  redoubtable  Carnot,  then  probably  the  most 
famous  man  in  Europe,  head  of  the  French  war  department,  and 
aptly  called,  "  the  organiser  of  victory." 

This  able  man  could  speak  a  little  English,  and  Tone  was 
anxious  to  converse  with  him  in  that  language,  so  that  he  could 
fully  and  accurately  express  himself  ;  but  Carnot  preferred  that 
the  conversation  should  be  in  his  own  tongue.  Tone  then, 
mustering  his  little  stock  of  French,  spoke  on  the  subject  next 
his  heart.  Carnot  listened  attentively,  and  showed  how  closely 
he  followed  the  speaker  by  occasionally  suggesting  a  word  when 
the  limited  vocabulary  of  the  latter  was  at  fault.  The  upshot 
of  the  interview  was  one  that  threw  Tone  into  transports  of  joy. 
Carnot  entertained  the  project  of  an  expedition  to  Ireland 
•  seriously,  and  Tone  was  to  put  on  paper  what  he  had  spoken. 
So  earnest  about  his  object  had  he  been  during  this  memorable 
interview,  and  so  free  from  all  self-remembrance,  that  he  quite  I 
forgot  to  tell  Carnot  who  he  was.  Not  until  he  had  left  the 
chamber  did  this  occur  lo  him  ;  and  then,  fearful  lest  "the 
organiser  of  victory"  might  take  him  for  a  British  agent,  he 
hurried  back  to  announce  himself  as  the  Citizen  James  Smith, 
whose  true  name  was  Theobald  Wole  Tone.  It  was  certainly  a  1 
remarkable  triumph  for  an  unknown  and  unheralded  individual 
to  have  influenced  so  vigorous  and  vigilant  a  mind  as  Camot's  ; 
but  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  is  a  man  clothed 
with  strange  powers  from  head  to  foot. 

Then  came  a  period  of  literary  work — Tone  writing  memorials 
with  the  constancy  of  a  scrivener,  getting  them  translated  into 
French  by  people  whom  he  could  trust  at  least  to  strive  honestly 
to  convey  his  meaning,  and,  not  unlikely,  cursing  in  his  heart 
the  limited  course  of  Trinity  College  education  which  prevented  j 
him  from  doing  the  work  himself.    He  was  making  good  pro-  I 
gress  in  his  schemes,  however,  and,  being  fully  occupied  to  I 
boot,  was  but  little  inclined  to  grumble.    Carnot,  to  facilitate  | 
communications,  as  well  as  to  save  his  own  time,  threw  him  j 
into  the  hands  of  General  Clarke,  an  Irishman  by  family  if  not  j 
by  birth,  and  next  in  position  to  Carnot  himself  in  the  war  de-  | 
partment.    Tone  had  immense  trouble  with  this  man,  whose 
notions  about  Ireland  were  those  of  a  century  before,  and  who 
had  persuaded  himself  that  a  lot  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  were 
eager  to  head  an  insurrection — a  truly  amusing  idea  !  Another 
trouble  arose  about  the  number  of  soldiers  for  the  contemplated 
expedition,  the  French  wishing  to  make  it  as  small  as  possible, 
and  Tone  stipulating  for  not  much  less  than  20,000 ;  for  this  deter- 
mined revolutionist  wanted  to  be  exceedingly  chary  of  the  lives 
of  his  own  people,  and  indeed  of  others  too,  and  reasoned  with  | 
himself  that  20,000  French  soldiers  would  accomplish  his  object  I 
with  scarcely  any  bloodshed,  while  5,000,  though  they  might  be  i 
enough  to  inspire  the  Irish  people  with  confidence  sufficient  to 
take  the  field,  could  help  the  latter  to  achieve  success  only  after 
hard  fighting  and  very  serious  spilling  of  blood.    Clarke  also 
urged  that  the  Irish  might  want  to  set  up  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  success,  and  seemed  to  require  that  the 
French  should  be  consulted  in  the  matter.    This  both  amused 
and  annoyed  Tone,  who  jots  down  in  his  diary  :  "I,  for  one, 
will  never  be  accessory  to  subjecting  my  country  to  the  con-  | 
trol  of  France  merely  to  get  rid  of  that  of  England."    The  j 
more  he  saw  of  Clarke  the  less  opinion  he  had  of  his  suitability  j 
for  the  work  in  which  thej  were  together  engaged.    He  writes  j 
in  his  diary :  "  Clarke  is  just  as  competent  to  regulate  this  affair 
as  I  am  to  be  made  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ;  and  for  my 
fitness  for  that  station  I  appeal  to  all  who  ever  knew  me  in 
the  capacity  of  a  lawyer.    And  yet  the  fate  of  Ireland  is  in  a 
certain  degree  in  this  man's  hands.     Well,  well !  wretched  ia 
the  nation  whose  independence  hangs  on  the  will  of  another  !" 

Tone  wanted  a  French  commander  of  repute  to  guide  the 
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expedition,  and  suggested  Pichegru  or  Jourdan  as  men  whose 
names  alone  in  Ireland  would  be  equal  to  an  army  corps.  Either 
ot  these  he  found  he  could  not  have,  so  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  Hoche  next.  Hoche  was  communicated  with,  and,  after  due 
consideration,  went  into  the  project  with  his  whole  heart. 

As  if  all  these  labours  and  annoyances  were  not  enough  of 
occupation,  we  find  Tone  looking  after  the  interests  of  his  many 
exiled  countrymen  then  at  Paris,  and  actively  searching  besides 
for  a  fitting  agent  to  send  back  to  Ireland,  and  when  ho  had  got 
a  man  to  his  liking  he  gives  him  shrewd  advice  along  with  in- 
structions. We  find  this  entry  in  his  diary  :  "Explained  to 
him  my  sentiments  as  to  the  conduct  he  should  adopt  there,  and 
particularly  cautioned  him  against  writing  a  syllable,  or  carry- 
ing a  single  scrape  of  a  pen  with  him."  Truly,  what  was  said 
of  Hamlet  might  have  been  said  of  Tone— there  was  a  method 
in  his  madness.  It  would  seem  indeed  aa  if  he  had  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  his  project  for  years.  He  appeared  to  have 
studied  it  in  all  its  aspects,  social,  political,  diplomatic,  and 
military  ;  and  during  all  the  stages  of  his  negotiation  he  kept 
pouring  out  suggestions,  comments,  and  plans  with  a  fertility 
and  sagacity  positively  wonderful.  Ministers  and  generals 
efpally  recognised  in  Tone  a  master-mind,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  reap  some  of  its  abundant  harvest.  Carnot  and  Hoche  espe- 
cially— both  intellectually  far  above  the  common  run  of  even 
clever  men — treated  bim  as  one  on  a  perfect  level  with  them- 
selves. 

Yet,  so  strange  a  world  is  this,  while  thus  making  for  him- 
self a  reputation  with  military  chiefs  and  statesmen,  his  limited 
supply  of  money  was  fast  running  out,  and  absolute  poverty 
was  beginning  to  stare  him  in  the  face.     Just  in  the  nick  of 
time  the  French  Government  deemed  it  wise  to  send  Tone  with 
their  Irish  expedition  whenever  it  might  start,  and  appointed 
him  to  a  military  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  colonel  in  the  Eng- 
lish army.    In  the  meantime,  engrossed  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
forget  ;his  family  at  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.    In  his 
diary  he  strives  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  loves  it  or 
Ireland  the  better,  and,  after  balancing  the  question  in  his 
mind,  at  first  inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  have  an  equal 
hold  on  his  affections,  but  at  last,  like  a  true  man,  declares 
in  favour  of  the  family.     For  this  we  honour  him.  The 
family  is  the  germ  of  society  ;  it  is  a  little  State  in  itself  ;  i 
nations  are  built  up  of  families  ;   the  kinship  from  which  | 
patriotism  springs  is  closest  in'  the  family  ;  and  though  at  \ 
times  it  is  incumbent  on  men  to  risk  all  for  country — land,  1 
limb,  and  life  itself — love  of  family  should  have  possession  I 
of  the  inner  core  of  every  man's  heart.    Tone's  sentiments,  at  i 
all  events,  were  something  of  this  kind ;  and  finding  himself  ; 
once  more  with  a  profession  and  prospects,  he  sent  to  America  • 
for  his  family,  intending  them  to  settle  in  France. 

Hoche,  after  some  interviews  with  Tone,  determined  to  push  j 
on  preparations  for  the  expedition.  For  this  purpose  he  visited  ! 
Brest,  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  preparation  ;  but  the  ad- 
miral named  for  the  naval  command,  Villaret- Joyeuse,  threw 
every  obstacle  he  could  devise  in  the  way.  There  was  no  getting 
him  to  move  an  inch.  Tone  had  talked  over  statesmen  and 
generals  to  his  views  ;  perhaps  he  might  have  talked  over  this 
admiral  also,  but  he  did  not  get  the  chance  of  coming  into  com- 
munication with  him.  Yet  to  Villaret- Joyeuse,  much  more 
than  to  any  other  man,  the  eventual  failure  of  the  expedition 
was  due.  He  wasted  valuable  months  with  such  evident  inten- 
tion that  Hoche  had  at  last  to  get  him  relieved  of  his  command. 

With  a  new  admiral  the  work  of  preparation  went  forward 
busily;  but  who  can  recall  lost  opportunities  1  No  longer 
thwarted,  Hoche  infused  something  of  his  own  energy  into  every 
departmeht  of  the  marine  at  Brest.  One  night,  however,  as 
he  was  going  home,  a  hired  assassin  strove  to  slay  him.  Tone 
at  first  believed,  unconscionable  as  he  knew  the  British  to  be, 
that  they  had  no  connexion  with  this  dastardly  affair  ;  but  he 
soon  found  reason  to  change  his  mind.  Indeed  scruples  on  the 
aco/e  of  morality  have  never  counted  for  much  with  the  rulers 
of  Great  Britain  when  a  point  in  their  own  interest  was  to  be 
gained.  Assassination  in  their  estimate  was  merely  a  cheap  and 
eflective  agency  of  war,  and,  as  Thomas  Davis  puts  it,  "  they 
slew  with  poison  him  they  feared  to  meet  with  steel,"  or  took 


rougher  but  just  as  eflicacioua  methods  to  effect  their  purpose. 
However,  the  Fates  had  not  written  that  Hocho  was  to  die  then 
or  in  that  manner  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  the 
preparations  for  the  expedition  were  declared  complete,  and 
all  that  was  wanted  for  a  start  was  a  favouring  gale— 
for  those  were  not  the  days  of  steamboats,  which  baucily  dety 
both  calms  and  storms.  As  for  Tone,  who  had  been  fretting 
and  fuming  at  every  delay,  he  went  aboard  with  a  comparatively 
light  heart,  commending  his  family  to  the  care  of  Providence, 
and  rejoiced  to  have  the  6pportunity  of  striking  a  blow  at  the 
England  whi^i  he  hated  aa  the  radical  cause  of  the  miseries  of 
his  country.  He  had  other  reasons  for  rejoicing  too,  if  they 
were  of  a  kind  to  weigh  much  with  him  ;  for  he  embarked  with 
the  rank  and  pay  of  a  general  in  the  French  service,  and  with 
the  consciousness  that  even  his  superior  olficers  relied  to  a 
large  extent  on  his  knowledge,  talent,  tact,  and  judgment. 
(to  be  COXXINrEl>). 


AT  FREDERICKSBURG-DEC.  13,1862. 

BY  JOHN  BOVLE  o'REILLY. 


The  smooth  hill  is  bare,  and  the  cannons  are  planted. 

Like  Gorgon  fates  shading  its  terrible  brow  ; 
The  word  has  been  passed  that  the  stormers  arc  wanted, 

And  Burnside's  battalions  are  mustering  now. 
The  armies  stand  by  to  behold  the  dread  meeting  ; 

The  work  must  be  done  by  a  desperate  few  ; 
The  black-mouthed  guns  on  the  height  gave  them  greeting— 

From  gua  mouth  to  plain  every  grass  olade  in  view. 
Strong  earthworks  are  there,  and  the  rifles  behind  them 

Are  Georgia  militia — an  Irish  brigade — 
Their  caps  have  green  badges,  as  if  to  remind  them 

Of  all  the  brave  reoord  ttieir  country  has  made. 
The  stormers  go  forward— the  Federals  cheer  them  ; 

They  breast  the  smooth  hillside— the  black  mouthsare  dumb  ; 
The  riflemen  lie  in  the  works  till  they  near  them, 

And  cover  the  stormers  as  upward  they  come. 
Was  ever  a  death-march  so  grand  or  so  solemn  ? 

At  last,  the  dark  summit  with  flame  is  eulined  ; 
The  great  guns  belch  doom  on  the  sacrificed  column, 

That  reels  from  the  height,  leaving  hundreds  behind. 
The  armies  are  hushed— there  is  no  causa  for  cheering  : 

The  fall  of  brave  men  to  brave  men  is  a  pain. 
Again  come  the  stormers  !  and  as  they  are  nearing 

The  flame-sheeted  rifle-hnes,  reel  back  again. 
And  so  till  full  noon  come  the  Federal  masses — 

Flung  back  from  the  height,  as  the  cliff  flings  a  wave  ; 
Brigade  on  brigade  to  the  death-struggle  passes, 

Ko  wavering  rank  till  it  steps  on  the  grave. 
Then  comes  a  brief  lull,  and  the  smoke-pall  is  lifted. 

The  green  of  the  hill-side  no  longer  is  seen ; 
The  dead  soldiers  lie  as  the  sea-weed  is  drifted, 

The  earthworks  still  held  by  the  badges  of  green. 
Have  they  quailed  ?  is  the  word.    No  ;  again  they  are  fomnng— 

Again  comes  a  column  to  death  and  defeat  ! 
What  is  it  in  these  who  shall  now  do  the  storming 

That  makes  every  Georgian  spring  to  his  feet  ? 

0  God  !  what  a  pity  !"  they  cry  in  their  cover. 

As  rifles  are  readied  and  bayonets  made  tight ; 
»«'Tis  Meagher  and  his  fellows  ;  their  caps  have  green  clover  ; 

'Tis  Greek  to  Greek  now  for  the  rest  of  the  tight  !" 
Twelve  hundred  the  column,  their  rent  flag  before  them, 

With  Meagher  at  their  head,  they  have  dashed  at  the  hill  ! 
Their  foemen  are  proud  of  the  country  that  bore  them  ; 

But,  Irish  in  love,  they  are  enemies  still. 
'  Out  rings  the  fierce  word,  "  Let  them  have  it !"  the  riflea 

Are  emptied  point-blank  in  the  hearts  of  the  foe  : 
It  is  green  against  green,  but  a  principle  stifles 

The  Irishman's  love  in  the  Georgian's  blow. 
The  column  has  reeled,  but  it  is  not  defeated  ; 

In  front  of  the  guns  they  re-form  and  attack  ; 
Six  times  they  have  done  it,  and  six  times  retreated  ; 

Twelve  hundred  they  came  and  two  hundred  go  back. 
Two  hundred  go  back  with  the  chivalrous  story  ; 

The  wild  day  is  closed  with  the  night's  solemn  shroud  ; 
A  thousand  lie  dead,  but  their  death  was  a  glory 

That  calls  not  for  tears— the  (.xreen  Badges  are  proud  ! 
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A  USEFUL  POOR-LAW  PHYSICIAN. 

By  Max  Adelek. 


"Hewaa  no  kind  of  a  doctor  for  a  poorhouse,  anyhow," 
said  the  porter,  referring  to  the  late  resident  physician  of  the 
institution.    "  He  hadn't  the  qualifications." 

"How  do  you  mean  I" 

"  Why,  he'd  get  interested  in  a  novel  or  something,  maybe, 
and  he'd  sit  up  there  in  his  room  and  never  go  near  the  paupers. 
And  when  I'd  ask  him  if  he  wasn't  going  to  see  the  sick  ones 
to-day,  he'd  look  up  and  say  : 

*' '  I'm  not  very  well  myself  this  morning,  Jones  ;  s'posin  you 
just  step  over  and  put  mustard  plasters  on  the  entire  institu- 
tion.' " 

"So I'd  have  to  obey  orders,  you  know,  and  I'd  plaster  up 
the  entire  crowd,  sick  and  well,  and  pretty  soon  you  could  hear 
those  paupers  howling  worse  than  a  menagerie,  and  see  'em  hop- 
ping about  as  if  they  were  dancing  plain  cotillions.  But  they 
had  to  bear  it — doctor's  orders,  you  know  ;  and  there  he'd  sit 
and  read,  and  read,  and  read,  until  he  found  if  the  heroine  got 
married  or  not ;  and  the  plasters  couldn't  come  off  till  he  said  so. 
It  was  awful !" 

"  Was  he  always  that  way  ?" 

"Not  always,  of  course.  Sometimes  he'd  practise  on  the 
paupers  to  find  out  the  efiect  of  medicines.  One  time  he  ladled 
out  a  bucketful  of  paregoric  among  the  inmates,  and  put  the 
whole  crowd  to  sleep  for  five  days.  Never  waked  up  once.  It 
was  like  a  graveyard,  only  the  snoring.  A  short  time  afterward 
he  gave  them  ipecac,  and  for  a  week  there  were  eighty-five  pau- 
pers going  around  with  the  asthma,  whizzing  like  an  omnibus 
horse  with  the  heaves  ;  and  last  September  he  trepanned  three 
bald-headed  paupers  and  set  brass  door  plates  in  the  top  of  their 
skulls.  Nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  them,  only  he  said  he 
thought  they  would  look  nice  with  lids  on  the  top  of  them,  and 
he  wanted  to  keep  his  hand  in  practice  for  the  operation." 

"  Did  the  victims  like  it  1" 

"Like  it  ?  Certainlj'^  they  didn't.  But  he  was  allowed  by 
the  directors  to  do  what  he  pleased. 

"  One  time,  when  he  wanted  a  bone  for  something  or  other, 
he  took  a  rib  out  of  the  side  of  a  tramp  who  slept  here. 
Said  the  operation  was  necessary  to  keep  the  man  from  going 
into  consumption.  He  had  the  rib  madfe  up  into  suspender 
buttons,  I  expect.  And  he  used  to  experiment  with  transfusion 
of  blood,  too.  He  would  take  blood  from  a  Yankee  and  put 
it  into  the  veins  of  a  German,  and  vice  versa,  until  the  Yankee 
at  last  could  speak  nothing  but  German,  and  the  German  talked 
with  a  nasal  twang.  Always  trying  some  ridiculous  plan  or 
other.  I  never  saw  such  a  man." 
,   "  Was  he  successful  in  his  practice  ?" 

"That  depends  on  what  you  call  successful.  If  a  man  was 
real  sick  and  the  nurse  would  go  for  Dr.  Blazer,  the  man  would 
send  off  a  farewell  message  to  his  relations,  tell  where  he'd  like 
to  be  buried,  say  his  last  words,  and  make  up  his  mind  for  the 
worst.  He'd  flit  before  morning.  In  serious  cases  the  doctor 
was  regarded  as  certain  death  around  here.  I  know  when  I 
told  the  union  undertaker  that  he  was  going  to  leave,  the  un- 
dertaker sat  down  and  cried  Like  a  child.  Said  it  wasn't  right 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  a  man's  mouth  in  such  hard  times  as 
these.  He  got  so  much  for  every  burial,  you  know.  And  one 
of  the  directors  voted  straight  along  not  to  dismisa  Dr.  Blazer, 
because,  the  director  said,  there  were  too  many  paupers  any- 
how, and,  if  the  number  could  be  steadily  reduced  by  legal 
means,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  taxpayers.  Do  you 
know  what  I  think  ?  I  think  I'd  rather  have  Asiatic  cholera  in 
my  family  than  to  take  Dr.  Blazer  as  a  boarder.  It's  not  half 
so  deadly." 

"Why  was  he  discharged  ?" 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you.  It  seems  that  he  was  partner  of  one  of 
the  contractors  for  furnishing  the  poorhouse  with  victuals.  He 
kept  it  secret  ;  but  we  all  noticed  that  he  used  to  go  around 
with  a  kind  of  two-horse  power  double-acting  stomach-pump. 
About  three  days  in  the  week  he'd  start  in  Ward  No.  1  right 
after  breakfast,  and  pump  out  every  pauper  clear  through  to 
Ward  No.  8.    Consequence  was  the  inmates  would  be  so  raging 


hungry  by  dinner-time  that  they'd  eat  like  old  sows.  After 
dinner  out 'd  come  that  pump  again,  and  by  supper-time  the  in- 
mates would  be  willing  to  eat  paving-stones  or  brickbats, 
they'd  be  so  near  starved.  And  so  he'd  go  on,  until  the  com- 
missary department 'd  be  bankrupted  every  twenty-four  hours, 
I  believe  that  man  could  have  pumped  out  the  whole  Russian 
army  in  a  day  with  that  machine.  It  used  to  turn  some  of  the 
feeble  paupers  nearly  wrong  side  out.  So  the  directors  began 
to  inquire  what  made  the  expenses  so  heavy,  and,  when  they 
called  the  doctor  up  about  it,  he  owned  up,  and  Mr.  Perkins 
said  that  as  three  more  weeks  of  that  stomach  pomp  would  put 
the  union  treasury  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  unless  it  could 
incur  a  second  national  debt,  he  thought  the  doctor  had  better 
go.  So  he  was  dismissed." 
"Left,  did  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  left.  And  the  morning  he  was  going  away  he  cut  five 
toes  off  some  paupers  in  Ward  No.  4,  and  put  them  up  in  alco- 
hol for  study,  he  said  ;  and  he  gave  a  pauper  from  Lower  Merrion 
some  kind  of  medicine  so  that  he's  been  bouncing  around  up 
stairs  like  an  India-rubber  ball  ever  since.  There  he  goes  now  ! 
Hear  him  ?  I'll  have  to  go  up  and  sit  on  him.  Have  to  do  it 
two  hours  every  day,  by  order  of  the  directojcs.  But  if  I  ever 
get  hold  of  Blazer  I'll  wring  his  neck.  I'm  not  employed  here 
as  a  kind  of  paper-weight  to  hold  down  paupers  with  fits,  hanged 
if  I  am  !" 

Then  the  porter  flew  up  stairs,  andJI  withdrew.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  death-rate  will  suddenly  increase  where  Dr. 
Blazer  has  gone  to  practise. 


OLD  IRELAND  STILL  FOR  ME. 

EY  M.  C.  SUANNOU. 

Columbia's  land  is  rich  and  grand, 

From  spreading  sea  to  sea — 
Her  mountains  tall,  her  woods,  and  all 

Her  rivers  flowing  free  ; 
But  yet,  but  yet,  111  not  forget, 

N  o  matter  where  I  be, 
My  native  land,  the  loved  and  grand — 

Old  Ireland  still  for  me. 

Her  emerald  hills  and  sparkling  rills. 

Her  valleys,  beauty's  home. 
Her  ivied  towers  and  shady  bowers, 

Where  memory  loves  to  roam, 
Her  holy  wells  and  flowery  dells. 

In  dreams  I  still  can  see  ; 
Though  far  away  I  be  to-day. 

Old  Ireland  still  for  me  ! 

Years  come  and  go,  some  dark  with  woe. 

Some  bright  and  pleasant  too  ; 
But,  dark  or  bright,  we'll  all  unite, 

And  Erin's  chains  undo. 
We'll  make  our  land  a  nation  grand, 

Her  "  Sunburst"  flying  free  ; 
With  Irishmen  to  guard  her  then. 

Old  Ireland  still  for  me  I 


AMONG  THE  ARABS  ; 

OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA. 


By  the  Author  of  "Still  Unsubdued." 

Chapter  XXVII. — A  Very  Serious  Cause  for  Alarm. 

It  was  dusk  when  Paul  and  his  companions  reached  camp,  and 
the  joy  on  their  arrival  was  as  great  as  if  they  had  been  absent 
six  months  amid  thrilling  dangers. 

Supper  was  ready,  which,  in  addition  to  the  bountiful  and 
varied  stores  of  their  own  larder,  consisted  of  the  food  which  had 
been  sent  as  a  present  from  the  Galla  king. 

Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  had  gathered  quantities  of  rich  flowers, 
and  arranged  them  among  the  viands  with  charming  taste  and 
fine  effect. 


Paul's  visit  to  the  Galla  king  convinced  him  of  two  things — 
first,  that  he  did  a  wise  thing  in  going  ;  and  second,  that  the 
Gallas  were  a  lot  of  cunning  savages,  from  whom  harm  might  be 
expected. 

He  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself,  and  appeared  in  unusually 
high  spirits,  as  he  related  in  detail  his  interview  with  the  Galla 
king,  and  his  own  appearance  as  a  conjuror. 

His  cheerful  manner  was  contagious,  and  all  laughed,  as  they 
ate  and  chatted,  so  long  and  .  merrily  that,  but  for  the 
moon,  it  would  have  been  quite  dark  when  the  repast  wiS  con- 
cluded. 

Ben  wanted  to  build  a  fire  inside  the  atone  wall,  but  Paul  ob- 
jected, 

"I  think,  Ben,  as  the  fire  is  intended  to  frighten  away  wild 
animals,  or  give  us  a  sight  of  them  if  they  come  near,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  put  it  outside  the  wall— say  twenty  yards 
away." 

*'  Do  you  think  that  is  wise  1"  asked  Ben. 

"  If  I  did  not,  I  would  not  suggest  it,"  replied  Paul. 

Both  Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  had  by  this  time  come  to  the  be- 
lief that  Paul  North  was  a  prodigy  of  valour  and  wisdom,  so 
that  whenever  he  spoke  in  his  cool,  positive  way,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  dispute  his  orders. 

The  fire  was  built  as  he  directed,  and  the  guard  detailed  as 
on  the  former  night. 

The  necessity  for  this  great  precaution  was  doubted  by  even 
so  cautious  a  person  aa  Donald  Gordon  ;  but  he  shrewdly  kept 
his  opinion  to  himself,  except  that  he  stoutly  insisted  Paul 
must  have  more  sleep. 

The  night  wore  away  without  any  cause  for  alarm.  The 
howling  and  cries  of  the  previous  night — curiously  enough — 
were  not  repeated. 

At  times  during  the  night  one  of  the  guards  went  out  to 
replenish  the  fire^  which  was  kept  blazing  until  daylight. 

Between  dawn  and  daylight  a  grey  fog  that  rose  from  the 
lake  hung  over  Ae  valley,  so  that  our  friends  could  see  no  fur- 
ther than  in  the  darkness.  Great,  then,  was  their  surprise 
when  the  mist  melted  away,  to  see,  less  than  three  hundred 
yards  away,  a  number  of  freshly-lit  fires,  and  about  them  seve- 
ral hundred  Galla  warriors,  with  their  bows  in  their  hands  and 
their  quivers  at  their  backs. 

They  are  the  only  people  in  this  part  of  Africa  who  confine 
themselves  to  those  primitive  weapons. 

"  By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet !"  exclaimed  Ben,  "  they  have 
risen  from  the  earth  !" 

"  Allah  preserve  us  !"  cried  Malek  Adhel.  "  They  are  on 
no  good  errand." 

"  Be  their  errand  good  or  bad,  you  must  show  no  signs  of 
fear.  I  do  not  think  they  come  to  harm  us  ;  but  if  such  is  their 
object,  the  sooner  we  learn  it  the  better,"  said  Paul. 

"  What !  Would  you  resist  the  Gallas  f  asked  the  amazed 
Ben. 

"  And  be  turned  into  wild  beasts  ?"  queried  Malek  Adhel. 

"  Resist  them  ?  They  will  be  more  foolish  than  I  think  them 
if  they  tempt  us.  And  mark  me,  Ben  and  Malek,  if  we  should 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  fight  with  those  people,  and  any 
superstitious  nonsense  should  prevent  you  fighting  like  the 
brave  men  that  you  are,  I  will  send  you  to  the  Gallas  unarmed  ; 
and,  if  they  don't  change  you  into  hyenas,  my  firm  belief  is  they 
will  do  the  very  next  thing  to  it." 

"What  is  that  ?"  asked  both. 

"  Make  you  food  for  hyenas." 

"  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  their  power  ^" 

"Believe  in  their  power  ]"  repeated  Paul. 

"  Yes." 

"I most  assuredly  do  not  !  I  think  their  boasted  power  a 
humbug,  though  I  must  acknowledge  that  old  priest  was  very 
skillful  with  his  tricks." 

"  His  tricks !"  exclaimed  b^^. 

"Yes,  tricks.  Do  you  suppose,  if  that  creature  had  superna- 
tural power,  that  he  could  not  bring  to  his  aid  weapons  like 
those  of  myself  and  friends  ?  and  that  he  could  not  keep  his  own 
teeth  from  falling  out,  and  his  bushy  hair  from  turning  gray  1 
If  they  bother  us  I  will  show  you  that  they  are  as  human  as  our- 


selves, and  not  nearly  so  wise  or  so  brave.  Now  see  that  the 
camel  and  horses  are  fed  and  watered  ;  then  some  breakfast,  and 
wo  will  get  ready  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Geeboon,  of  which  you 
spoke." 

Paul's  confident  manner  shook  the  faith  of  the  Arab  and  the 
Nubian  in  the  power  of  the  Gallas,  and  correspondingly  increased 
their  faith  in  their  young  leader. 

They  obeyed  him  promptly,  and  even  Laneen  and  Al  Zubla, 
who  had  been  listening  to  their  conversation,  lost  their  dread  of 
the  Gallas,  and  began  to  think  that  the  handsome  young  white 
youth  had  the  power  they  had  attributed  to  these  savages. 

The  breakfast  was  scarcely  over,  when  the  old  priest  was  again 
discovered  approaching  the  camp,  this  time  accompanied  by 
about  fifty  armed  men.  Their  manner  was  not  warlike,  yet 
Paul  saw  at  a  glance  the  danger  of  admitting  so  large  a  body  of 
people  into  his  camp,  and  determined  to  check  them  while  they 
were  still  out  of  arrow  reach. 

"  Keep  behind  the  wall,  and  hold  your  rifles  ready,"  said 
Paul  to  his  companions. 

"  But  where  are  you  going  ?"  asked  the  alarmed  Clarence,  as 
Paul,  rifle  in  hand,  made  ready  to  vault  over  the  wall. 

"  I  am  going  to  stop  these  people." 

"Alone  V 

"Yes,  alone." 

"  But  let  me  go  with  you,  brother  ?"  pleaded  Clarence. 

"  You  will  be  safer  here,  and  I  will  bo  safer  without  you. 
If  I  thought  I  was  endangering  my  life,  I  would  not  be  so  foolish 
and  criminally  reckless  as  to  throw  it  away.  Trust  me,  brother  ; 
I  am  right." 

As  the  Gallas  were  approaching,  Paul  did  not  wait  to  say 
more,  but,  bounding  on  the  wall,  ran  swiftly  out  to  meet  them. 

The  <^d  priest  stopped  with  his  companions  as  Paul  came 
near,  and  folding  his  bony  hands  on  his  naked  breast,  salaamed 
low  ;  then,  straightening  up  with  much  dignity,  he  said  : 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  camp  of  the  young  strangers,  with 
a  message  from  my  king." 

"I  saw  you  coming,  and  hastened  out  to  meet  you." 

"  You  are  kind."  . 

"  No  ;  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  while  we  are  happy  to  see 
you,  or  any  other  representative  of  your  noble  monarch,  that 
we  cannot  permit  armed  men  to  enter  our  camp.  Not  that  we 
fear  any  men,  no  matter  how  they  may  be  armed,  but  we  can 
protect  our  visitors  if  there  is  danger,  as  well  as  we  can  protect 
ourselves.  As  I  cannot  ask  you  to  send  those  men  back,  I  will 
hear  the  message  from  his  majesty,  your  king." 

The  Galla  warriors  looked  at  each  other  with  undisguised 
surprise,  and  the  old  priest,  coughing  to  hide  his  mortification, 
said : 

"I  know  not  the  customs  of  your  people,  but  if  you  knew 
more  of  this  land  and  our  people  you  would  see  no  insult  was 
oS'ered  you,  nor  harm  intended.  Here  wild  animals  rise  before 
us  at  every  step  ;  here  we  depend  on  our  weapons  for  our  food  ; 
here  the  bow  and  quiver  is  a  part  of  our  attire,  as  the  clothing 
of  the  whole  body  is  your  dress." 

"  I  know  that ;  and  I  did  not  object  to  you  and  your  com- 
panions entering  my  camp  yesterday  with  your  arms.  I  cannot 
see  why  fifty  men  should  be  necessary  to  bear  a  friendly  mea- 


'  In  sending  so  many  soldiers,"  said  the  wily  priest,  "my 
king  intended  to  pay  you  great  honour." 

"  As  snch  I  accept  it,  and  will  not  trouble  them  to  continue 
further.  Now  be  pleased  to  give  me  the  message  of  the  king," 
said  Paul,  firmly. 

"His  majesty  desired  me  to  say  that  he  was  pleased  with 
your  visit,  and  liked  you  as  if  you  were  his  son." 

"  I  rejoice  that  I  found  favour  in  his  sight,"  said  Paul,  un- 
consciously dropping  into  the  Oriental  form  of  speech. 

"  So  pleased  was  he,  that  he  would  be  happy  to  have  you 
remain  for  ever  in  this  land." 

"I  thank  him  for  myself  and  friends." 

"  Should  you  obey  the  wish  of  the  king,  he  will  give  you  his 
daughter— the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Galla  maidens — for  a 
wife,  and  will  also  provide  wives  for  all  your  companions,"  said 
the  old  man,  with  much  gravity. 
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It  required  a  great  effort  on  Paul's  part  to  keep  from  laughing 
outright  ;  as  it  was  he  smiled,  and  answered  : 

"  I  am  burdened  with  honours,  and  beg  that  you  return 
thanks  for  myself  and  friends  to  his  majesty  ;  say,  also,  that 
if  we  came  to  this  land  for  the  purpose  of  remaining,  we 
would  gladly  accept  his  oifor,  but  we  start  on  our  return  to-day. 
And  then,  in  the  land  from  which  I  come,  it  is  not  the  custom 
for  our  young  men  to  marry  before  their  beard  grows." 

*'  And  that  is  all  you  have  to  say  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"  I  believe  that  is  all  I  can  think  of  at  present,"  said  Paul, 
stroking  his  chin.  "You  might  convey  to  his  majesty,  how- 
ever, my  high  consideration  and  profound  esteem  ;  and  say,  in 
addition,  that  when  I  go  to  my  own  land  I  will  send  him  a  rifle 
— like  this  one — that  is,  if  I  can  find  some  means  of  having  it 
conveyed  to  him." 

The  old  man  stepped  to  one  side,  and  for  some  minutes  con- 
versed in  a  low  tone  with  the  dusky  bowmen. 

"I  will  tell  his  majesty,  but,  as  he  will  be  here  at  noon  to 
see  you,  it  would  not  be  courtesy  to  leave  at  once,"  said  the  old 
man,  who  noted  the  horses  being  saddled  and  the  camel  laden 
in  the  distance. 

"  It  is  not  with  me  a  matter  of  courtesy,  in  which  I  could  not 
be  lacking  to  his  majesty,  but  of  necessity.    Adieu  !"  , 

Paul  looked  sternly  at  the  priest,  and,  after  hesitating,  as  if 
debating  an  excuse  to  continue  the  interview,  he  repeated 
"Adieu  !"  and  turned  back  with  his  dusky  retinue. 

Waiting  until  they  had  gone  about  a  hundred  yards,  Paul 
Started  for  camp  at  a  rapid  walk,  turning  now  and  then  to  make 
sure  there  was  no  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  ambassador  or  his 
bowmen. 

Paul  gratified  his  anxious  friends  by  relating  the  main  points 
of  the  interview  ;  and  when  he  told  about  the  wife  proposition, 
the  boys  roared  with  laughter,  and  Laneen,  with  a  very  pretty 
pout,  declared  the  king  was  a  wretch,  and  that  his  daughter 
must  be  hideous. 

"  And  now  is  everything  ready  for  the  march  ?"  asked  Paul. 

"  Everything,"  replied  Ben,  who  had  been  acting  as  baggage- 
master. 

The  horees  were  to  be  ridden  by  the  riders  who  had  brought 
them  to  the  valley,  and  the  camel  was  to  carry  the  Arab 
maidens. 

Clarence  North  and  Ben,  Malek  Adhel  acting  as  guide;,  rode 
o\it  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and,  followed  by  the 
others,  was  about  to  ascend  the  hill,  when  the  sight  of  a  swarm 
of  men  on  top  caused  hiiu  to  run  in  and  turn  to  Paul  for  instruc- 
tions. 

It  did  not  take  a  long  observation  to  see  that  the  Gallas  by 
scores  were  down  by  the  lake  and  up  on  the  hills,  all  armed,  and 
with  sheaves  of  poisoned  arrows  in  their  quivers. 

That  the  Gallas  did  not  wish  our  friends  to  leave  the  valley 
soon  became  evident,  for  they  waved  them  back,  and  crowded 
at  the  point  by  which  the  animals  must  come  up  the  hill. 

Paul  ordered  the  boys  to  get  their  rifles  ready,  and  was  about 
to  open  fire  on  the  men  in  front,  when  he  heard  tlie  galloping  of 
a  horse  down  the  valley,  and,  turning,  he  saw  a  rider  approach- 
ing, waving  a  white  flag. 

This  proved  to  be  the  j'oung  man  who  had  accompanied  the 
priest  the  day  before. 

Throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  and  bowing  nearly  to  the 
ground,  he  turned  his  face  to  Paul,  ^.nd  said,  without  raiaiaig  his 
eyes  : 

"  I  bear  a  message  from  the  king."  • 
"I  am  ready  to  receive  it,"  replied  Paul. 
"  He  fears  your  heart  is  not  kind  to  him." 
"  I  rejoice  to  say  he  is  mistaken." 

"  He  does  not  wish  to  place  any  restraint  on  your  movements, 
but  before  you  leave  the  valley  of  the  Singing  Waters  he  ilesires 
to  speak  with  you  on  matters  of  importance,"  said  the  mes- 
senger. 

"I  am  in  a  hurry,"  replied  Paul,  vainly  trying  to  conceal  hia 
anger.    "  When  does  the  king  come  here  ?" 

"  When  the  sun  has  passed  the  centre  of  the  heavens." 
Paul  hesitated,  and  after  a  minute's  thoughtful  silence  said  : 
"  Present  my  high  regards  to  his  majesty,  and  say  I  will  wait 


until  the  time  stated.    Be  pleased  also  to  assure  him  that  it  is 
my  request  that  he  comes  to  my  camp  with  not  more  than  one 
attendant.    Do  you  clearly  comprehend  me  I" 
"Yes,  clearly." 

The  messenger  turned  and  galloped  ofi',  and  Paul  led  the  way 
back  to  camp. 

It  was  well  that  he  got  inside  of  the  defence  so  s«on.  Five 
minutes  more,  and  he  would  have  found  the  old  camping-place 
swarming  with  Galla  bowmen. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  EMIGRANTS. 


A  MOTHER  TO  HER  CHILDREN. 

God  may  bless  you  now  and  ever  ! 

God  may  save  you  night  and  day  ! 
And  His  holy  Mother  guard  you 

In  the  land  that's  far  away  !  ♦ 
But  T  can't — I  can't  look  cheerful. 

With  my  heart-strings  breaking  so  ; 
Life  itself  would  surely  leave  me 
If  I  bid  my  darlings  go. 
All  the  blood  is  rushing 

To  my  aching  head, 
Till  my  eyes  are  nearly  blinded, 
And  my  withered  face  is  red. 

God,  in  mercy,  save  you,  children, 

From  such  agony  as  this  ! 
May  you  never  know  the  sorrow 
Of  your  mother's  parting  kiss  ! 
You  might  have  had  the  patience 

One  short  season  more  to  try  ; 
Better  times,  they  say,  are  coming — 
God  had  heard  the  people's  cry  ! 
Ah  !  but  I  am  fearing 

That  you'll  rue  the  day 
When  you  left  the  poor  old  country 
For  the  rich  one  far  away  ! 

You  bid  me  not  forget  the  dog, 
The  skylark,  and  the  tree — 
You  Uttle  think,  when  you  are  gone, 

How  dear  they'll  be  to  me — 
How  my  old  heart  will  cling  to  all 
You  loved,  or  touched,  or  fed  — 
Ay,  even  to  the  very  sands 
Your  poor  feet  last  will  tread  ! 
And  Mary's  plot  of  flowers. 

And  Maurice's  hive  of  bees — 
I'll  mind  them,  darlings,  for  your  sake, 
When  you  have  crossed  the  seas. 

And  there's  the  wild  sweet  briar  rose, 

So  beautiful  and  weak— 
You  reared  it,  Willy,  for  you  said 

'Twas  like  our  Eily's  cheek  ; 
And  there's  the  seat  behind  the  hedge 

My  thoughtful  Thomas  made 
To  rest  my  feeble,  weary  limbs 
Within  its  pleasant  shade. 
I'll  miss  you  very  sadly 

Whatever  side  I  turn  : 
I'll  miss  you  in  the  Summer  light, 
And  when  the  faggots  burn. 

Hushed  to  sleep  upon  my  bosom, 

Many  a  dreary  hour  you  lay  : 
Oh  !  who  will  close  my  dying  eyes 

When  you  are  far  away  ? 
But  all  I  ask  you,  darlings, 

For  my  years  of  love  to  you, 
Is  to  keep  the  faith  Aaught  you, 
Bright  and  shining,  pure  and  true. 
Kiss  me  but  once  again, 

Drops  of  my  young,  warm  heart  I 
With  bitter  pangs  I  earned  you — 
Oh  .'  it's  very  bard  to  part ! 
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LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  wRirrKN  for  "  younc  Ireland"  by  a  leaping  member 

OF  THK  council  OF  TUE  SOCiaXY  KOK  THE  PKESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAliE.] 

Lesson  III. 
o,  11,  nio,  ■oo,  A,  All. 
1,  O  is  a  preposition  and  an  interjection.  When  used  as  a  prepoai- 
tion  it  requires  to  have  the  accent  placed  over  it.  6  signifies  froiii, 
as  6  <>n  pofs,  from  the  eye.  When  o  is  an  interjection  it  has  the 
same  value  as  in  English,  2.  t1  is  never  used  as  a  part  of  speech.  It 
is  a  vowel  and  no  more.  3.  in  o,  mine,  -00,  thine,  and  <^,  his,  her,  or 
its,  are  possessive  pronouns  which  do  not  change  their  form  in  the 
singular  or  plural  number.  4.  An  is  an  interrogative  adverb,  signify- 
ing whether,  as  An  ]^o]-£  e  ?  is  it  an  eye  ?  It  is  pronounced  and 
written  in  the  same  way  as  the  article.  The  context  only  will  show 
when  A11  is  used  as  an  article  and  when  as  an  interrogative  par- 
ticle. 

Vocabulary. 

boj;,  soft. 


boivo,  a  table, 
cof,  a  foot, 
cu  (koo),  a  hound, 
cut,  the  back, 
•oun,  a  fort, 
tub,  a  loop, 
toni,  bare. 
mo\\,  great. 
110,  or,  nor. 


nof,  habit. 
65,  young, 
etc,  bad. 
oil,  gold, 
■pott,  a  hole, 
liof,  a  rose, 
■put),  a  thing, 
■po  (sho),  this, 
cu,  thou, 
tip,  fresh. 


1.  pott  mop,  A)i  pott  m6\\,  ait  pott  mop  ■pA'OA.  2,  op  bo^, 
CA  An  op  bo5.  111  op  bAti.  o.  .Ca  mopof  mop.  VL  An  i\6p  no 
op  e?  4.  ni  pop  no'  op  e.  ^\•  e.  5.  bopT)  bo^,  cop  torn, 
Agup  nop  otc.  0.  An  cii  fo.  An  cu  65  fo.  7.  Cut  toni  yA-OA. 
An  puo  j"0  ci'i  ?  8.  1p  up,  bog,  A^iip  bdn  e.  Ca  fe  up,  bog, 
Agup  pAOA.  9.  XJwt  Ap-o,  cu  bAn,  Agup  bop-o  toni.  Ca  An  cii  m6]\, 
CA  An  ■oi'ni  bin,  Agup  ca  cu  cinn  10.  tub,  nop,  cpe,  cpe  up, 
noy  otc,  ti'ib  f  aoa,  Aguf  ctAi\  bAU  f'AOA. 

1.  A  great  hole,  the  great  hole,  the  great,  long  hole.  2.  Soft 
gold.  The  gold  is  soft.  Gold  is  not  white.  3.  My  rose  is  great 
(big).  It  is.  Is  it  a  rose  or  gold  ?  4.  It  is  neither  a  rose  nor  gold. 
It  is  a  goose.  5.  A  soft  table,  a  bare  foot,  and  a  bad  habit,  6.  This 
hound.  This  young  hound.  7.  A  lang,  bare  back.  Is  this,  thing  a 
hound  ?  8.  It  is  fresh,  soft,  and  white.  It  is  fresh,  soft,  and  long. 
9.  A  high  fort,  a  white  hound,  and  a  bare  table.  The  hound  is  big, 
the  fort  is  white,  and  thou  art  sick,  10.  A  loop,  fashion,  clay, 
fresh  clay,  a  bad  habit,  a  long  loop,  and  a  long,  white  board. 


Lesson  IV. 


AjAtn  ;  to  have ;  not  to  have  ;  b-puit. 
A5AU1,  to  me  ;  aj;ac,  to  thee  ;  Aige,  to  him  ;  and  aici,  to  her, 
are  compound  personal  pronouns,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  prepo- 
sition Aj,  to,  with  the  personal  pronouns  me,  cu,  ^e,  and  j-i,  respec- 
tively. 

"To  have,"  denoting  possession,  is  expressed  in  Irish  by  the  verb 
"to  be,"  combined  with  the  compound  personal  pronoun,  as  ca  op 
AgAm,  I  have  gold  ;  ca  cu  aijo,  he  has  a  hound, 

b-fuit,  pronounced  will,  b-yuit  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  "to  be,"  employed  when  asking  a  question,  as 
b-'puitme,  ami?  b  ^ruit  cu,  art  thou  ?  b--puit  pe,  is  he  ?  b-puit  -pi, 
is  she  ?  b-^uit  is  the  form  used  in  asking  questions  denoting  pos- 
session ;  CA,  in  answering  them;;  as  b-^ruit  op  AgAm,  have  I  gold  ? 
CA  op  AjAtii,  I  have  gold. 

Vocabolary. 

"btAp,  taste.  W6]-,  a  manner. 

iDpAc,  a  cloak.  niuc,  a  pig. 

t)p6n,  sorrow.  Opc,  a  prince. 

Caiu,  bent.  i^^orgi  *i  ®y®>  eye-aight. 

Cap,  a  case.  conn,  a  wave. 

5Ann,  scarce.  Copt),  silence, 

5Ap,  near.  Cup,  a  beginning, 

ton,  store.  1lun,  a  secret. 

niApc,  a  beef.  Kup,  the  country. 

illApc-65,  a  heifer,  Spon,  a  nose. 

1,  b-puit  bi\AC  AgAc?  CA  (bpAC  AgAm).  2,  b-T-nnt  mApc  AjAc  ? 
CA.  3.  b-puit  TiiApc-os  AjAc  ?  b-f  uit  bpAC  bin  Aguf  wuc  oj; 
AgAC  ?   4,  CA  pun  AgAm,  O  opc  !    lapon,  cofo,  Agup  mit.    CAf  CAm, 


Aj;uf  muc  6;^.  .'>,  ca  An  copo  ^Ann,  CA  An  conn  gAp,  Ai;up  ca  An 
pupbAn.  ci.  b-ptt  mOp  otc  Aige?  tli  b-yinU  Ca  a  popg  aijc. 
7.  b-puit  bpAC  liAn  AICI  .'  8.  CA  tOn  mop  AijAm.  !».  b-futt  up 
AjAC?    ni  b-puit  (6p  AjAm),    10.  b  puit  im-up  A5AC?  ca. 

1.  Have  you  a  cloak  ■/  (la  there  a  cloak  to  thee  ?)  I  have.  (There 
is  a  cloak  to  me. )  2,  Have  you  a  beef  ?  I  have.  'i.  Have  you  a 
heifer?  I  have.  Have  you  a  white  cloak  and  a  young  pig  ?  4.  1 
have  a  secret,  O  prince.  Sorrow,  silence,  and  honey.  A  crooked 
foot  and  a  young  pig.  ~).  Silence  is  rare.  The  wave  is  near,  and 
the  country  is  white.  C.  Has  he  a  bad  manner?  He  has  not. 
(There  is  not  to  him  a  bad  habit.)  He  has  his  sight,  7.  Has  ahe  a 
white  cloak  ?  8.  I  have  a  great  store.  9.  Have  you  (any)  gold  ? 
I  have  not.    10.  Have  you  any  fresh  butter  ?    I  have. 

(to  be  continued.) 


WHAT  ISJMTUCKING"? 

The  editor  of  the  Haw  Go^dte  writes  : — 

A  bothered-lookiag  citizen  came  into  the  Gaxttc  office  yester- 
day afteraoon,  aad  respectfully  asked  to  be  let  look  at  the 
dictionary.  He  sat  down,  and  rather  anxiously  thumbed  Web- 
ster awhile. 

"What  word  are  you  looking  for  ?"  asked  a  reporter,  seeing 
that  th'e  stranger  had  failed  to  strike  the  trail. 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "you  see 
I've  only  been  married  a  short  time,  and  ray  wife's  gone  up  to 
Truckee  on  a  visit,  and  she's  written  to  mo  to  look  in  the 
bottom  of  her  trunk  for  a  lot  of  '  tucking, '  and  send  it  to  her. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  what  in  blazes  is  '  tucking'  ]  It 
ain't  in  the  dictionary." 

"  Tucking  ]"  said  the  reporter,  briskly,  "  why,  tucking  is  the 
stuff  the  girls  make  by  poking  a  sort  of  short-turned  fish-hook 
through  a  hole  and  catching  the  thread  and  drawing  it  back 
again." 

Then  the  editor  spoke  up,  contemptuously,  and  said  that  a 
man  who  was  so  ignorant  as  that  ought  to  hold  his  tongue. 
What  the  reporter  had  described  was  crocheting.  Everybody 
ought  to  know  what  tucking  was.  The  Jadies  in  making  it  used 
a  little  contrivance  shaped  like  a  mussel,  with  thread  wound  up 
inside  of  it.  Tucking  could  be  purchased,  he  believed,  for  ten 
or  fifteen  cents  a  yard,  and  why  intelligent  girls  should  waste  a 
whole  day  in  making  what  they  could  get  for  a  few  pence  was 
more  than  he  could  understand. 

The  married  stranger  said  the  editor  was  mistaken  ;  that  the 
article  he  mentioned  was  not  tucking — it  was  tatting.  This  he 
knew  for  a  fact. 

The  editor  observed  that  when  a  man  came  to  the  Gazette 
office  for  information,  the  editor,  when  he  gave  it,  didn't  like 
to  be  told  he  lied.  If  the  stranger  wanted  to  avoid  trouble,  he 
had  better  get  out  and  go  to  the  deuce.  As  the  editor  had 
grown  red  in  the  face  and  his  eyes  were  Ijlazing,  the  married 
stranger  coughed  feebly  and  slunk  down  stairs. 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  "  tucking"  ? 


NATURAL  HISTORY-THE  CAT. 

"  What  is  this  ?" 

' '  This  is  a  cat.  Do  you  see  the  beautiful  curve  to  his  back  I 
If  you  continue  to  be  a  good  boy,  you  shall  some  day  have  a 
thousand  cats," 

"  la  the  cat  a  very  useful  animal  ]" 

"  Yes,  very.    If  it  wasn't  for  the  cat  every  house  would  be 
overrun  with  canary  birds." 
"  Are  cats  very  brave  .'" 

"  Yes.  They'll  hang  around  a  corner  for  f«ur  hours  to  get 
their  claws^  into  a  poor  little  mouse  not  one-fortieth  part  their 
size." 

"  What  food-do  cats  prefer  V 

"  A  £10  parrot  is  their  first  choice.  If  the  family  are  not  able 
to  keep  parrots,  the  cat  must  put  up  with  a  finch  or  a  Gorman 
canary.  It  is  only  when  sufi'ering  for  food  that  a  cat  will  accept 
of  a  sirloin  steak," 

"  Cats  can't  sing,  can  they  ]" 

"  No  ;  but,  bless  'em  !  they  keep  trying  to  learn  how  !  They 
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ha-^e  got  so  they  can  sound  the  first  four  notes  on  the  scale,  and 
they  are  determined  to  get  the  rest." 

"  What  time  do  they  sing  the  sweetest?" 

"  At  night,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  p.m.  and  four  a.m. 
You  have  probably  read  items  about  bold,  bad  men  flinging 
boot- jacks,  hair- brushes,  and  other  missiles  at  singing  cats. 
Don't  ever  associate  with  such  people." 

"  How  long  do  cats  live  ?" 

"Nobody  knows,  as  no  cat  ever  had  a  fair  show  to  see  how 
many  years  he  could  put  in.  After  he  has  hung  around  the 
neighbourhood  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  some  one  murders 
him  in  cold  blood." 

"Does  the  fur  of  the  cat  contain  electricity  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  it  is  a  great  wonder  why  some  of  these  scientiSc 
men  did  not  make  use  of  the  fact  in  searching  for  the  clue  to  the 
telephone.  There  isn't  mpch  doubt  that  the  day  will  yet  come 
when  a  cat  in  Cork,  connected  by  a  clothes-line  with  one  in 
Belfast,  will  form  a  complete  telegraph  line." 


MAXIMS  FOR  YOUNG  MEN, 

Never  be  idle. 
Never  gamble. 
Make  few  promises. 
Always  speak  the  truth. 
Keep  good  company  or  none. 
Live  up  to  your  engagements. 
Drink  no  intoxicating  liquors. 
Never  speak  lightly  of  religion. 
Be  just  before  you  are  generous. 
Good  character  is  above  all  things  else. 
Never  borrow  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it. 
Never  listen  to  idle  and  loose  conversation. 
Keep  yourself  innocent  if  you  would  be  happy. 
Make  no  haste  to  be  rich  if  you  would  prosper. 
Ever  live  (misfortune  excepted)  within  your  income. 
Never  run  in  debt  unless  you  see  a  way  to  get  out  again. 
Save  when  you  are  yo«ng  and  spend  when  you  are  old. 
When  you  speak  to  any  person  look  him  in  the  face. 
Good  company  and  good  conversation  are  the  vety  sinews 
of  virtue. 

Your  character  cannot  be  essentially  injured  except  by  your 
own  acts. 

Wheii  you  retire  to  bed,  think  over  what  you  have  done 
during  the  day. 
Idleness  is  hunger's  mother,  and  of  theft  the  full  brother. 


GAS-JETS. 

A  wedding  trip — Stumbling  over  the  bride's  train. 

When  you  see  a  woman  balancing  herself  on  one  foot,  kicking 
the  other  wildly  out  behind  her,  and  skilfully  swooping  up  in 
her  hand  a  fantail  train,  don't  be  alarmed  ;  she  isn't  going  to 
have  a  fit — she  is  about  to  cross  a  twelve-inch  gutter. 

It  may  be  all  very  well  to  be  particular  as  to  whom  we  should 
show  special  courtesy  to,  hut  the  man  who  is  not  willing  to  bow 
or  dodge  at  the  rapid  approach  of  a  brick  is  lacking  in  the  first 
and  truest  principles  of  politeness. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  and  Presbyter  is  reported 
to  have  discovered  a  New  Testament  on  his  desk  the  other  day. 
He  at  once  wrote  an  elaborate  review  of  it,  and  was  very  much 
disappointed  when  the  foreman  brought  his  copy  back  and  told 
him  it  was  not  a  new  book. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  excellent  wearing  quality.  It  has  been 
called  the  bright  weather  of  the  heart.  It  gives  harmony  to  the 
soul,  and  is  a  perpetual  song  without  words.  It  ia  tantamount 
to  repose.  It  enables  nature  to  recruit  her  strength  ;  whereas 
worry  and  discontent  debilitate  it,  involving  constant  wear  and 
tear. 

The  momentous  question  of  Spring  bonnets. — Brown's  wife — 
"  One  word  more,  dear.  Would  you  trim  it  with  blue  feathers  ?" 
Robinson's  wife — "  Oh,  I  couldn't  decide  at  once.  Come  to  me 
to-morrow,  and  we'll  devote  the  whole  day  to  it." 

German  Professor — "  Brava,  brava  !   Your  rendering  of  the 


a)ulanfe  passage  entirely  conveys  the  idea — that  of  a  blue  sky  ; 
a  few  clouds,  rosy  in  the  golden  West  ;  the  lake  slightly  rip- 
pled ;  and  two  lovers  in  their  boat,  lost  in  the  dreamy  deli- 
ciousness  of  the  hour." 

The  pre-hysteric  period — Before  tight-lacing  was  invented. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  most  elapse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  vublighisg 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  sreeks  before  date. 

"  G.  P.  J."— Unsuitable. 

"  An  Irish  Mother."— Accept  our  best  thanks  for  your  warmly  ex- 
pressed appreciation,  and  do  not  fear  that  we  shall  plunge  into  prosiness. 
We  shall  continue  our  efforts  to  entertain  and  to  amuse,  but  we  hope 
always  to  be  able  to  spare  space  for  instructive  matter  as  well ;  and  as 
we  gave  our  readers  four  additional  pages  some  time  ago,  none  but  an 
actual  devotee  of  light  literature  can  well  grumble  at  the  very  small 
corner  consecrated  to  the  sweet  old  tongue  of  our  land.  The  ordinary 
reader  will  never  miss  the  space,  while  the  student,  we  expect,  will  have 
enough  to  emgloy  his  leisure  from  Week  to  week. 

"  C.  C." — Long  since  out  of  print,  and  no  cbaoice  of  getting  them. 

"Juvenile  Jack." — It  is  smooth,  well  rhymed,  and  has  a  certain 
"  smartness,"  but  it  is  quite  trivial  also,  and  therefore  unfit  to  meet  the 
public  eye. 

"  D.  r.  D."— As  sonnets  they  are  not  successful.  Indeed  so  small 
regard  did  you  pay  to  measure  that  they  read  less  like  verse  than  some- 
what poetical  prose  ;  and  even  from  this  point  of  view  they  are  a  little 
mixed— some  expressions  being  apt,  and  others  the  reverse,  as,  for  in- 
stance, "darkness  congenial  to  my  mind,"  which  would  convey  an  idea 
not  at  all  complimentary  to  yourself. 

''Patrice." — It  means  when  the  arm  is  prepared  to  deliver  a  blow  with 
all  its  Strength.    A  bare  arm  has  more  freedom  than  one  in  sleeves, 

"  A.  O.  L.  S." — The  conceit  about  "  the  blue"  in  verse  3  is  not  at  aH 
well  brought  out— it  has  to  be  searched  for,  and  that  is  radically  bad, 
more  especially  in  a  lyric.  The  last  verse  begins  in  one  key,  and  so  sud- 
denly changes  to  another  and  wildly  remote  one  that  there  is  a  disagree- 
able  jar.  Love  and  content  abruptly  coufronted  by  death  makes  "a 
situation"  tit  only  for  the  tragic  Muse.  With  all  the  rest  of  the  piece  we 
are  pleased. 

"G.  D."— Write  to  our  Manager.   He  will  be  able  to  tell  you. 

"  M,  P." — Received,  and  shall  have  early  attention, 

"  T.  M,"— Such  communications  as  yours  should  be  addressed  to  our 
Manager. 

"  A,  W.  B." — On  a  theme  so  well  worn  you  have  thrown  no  freshness, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  last  line,  which  scarcely  squares  with  theological 
axioms. 

"  A_  Constant  Reader." — The  author  believes  he  wiU  be  able  to  con- 
tinue it  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months, 

"  Paulus  MacEochaidh."— The  pieces  are  not  up  to  our  standard.  The 
reason  Lord  Macaulay  was  rejected  by  the  electors  of  Edinburgh  in 
1847  was  because  he  had  spoken  and  voted  for  the  Maynooth  grant  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  They  were*  suffering  from  an  access  of  Ne- 
Popery  bigotry  at  the  time  ;  but  they  re-elected  him  five  years  after- 
wards, 

"  J.  M." — We  remember  you  well,  and  the  promise  there  was  in  you, 
A  first  look  shows  us  that  you  have  not  been  standing  still,  and  we  mean 
to  give  a  careful  reading  to  what  you  have  sent  to  us. 

"J.  S.  O'C." — It  is  a  ballad  of  some  merit,  but  its  length  precludes  its 
publication  in  a,  weekly  periodical,  even  if  it  werejwholly  free  from  faults 
of  workmanship, 

"  Milesian." — With  much  of  the  two  introductory  paragraphs  of  your 
essay  we  do  not  agree.  We  rather  incline  to  think  that  some  of  the  con- 
clusions therein  were  arrived  at  in  defiance  of  the  wholesome  warning 
conveyed  in  the  homely  proverb,  "Oae  swallow  does  not  make  a  Sum- 
mer." But  when  "you  really  enter  on  your  subject  we  can  go  with  you. 
The  translation  is  neatly  versified.    We  mean  to  print  both. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— WlUlAM 
Smith  O'Bbisn. 
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THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH^ 


By  Thomas  Keixt, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  AllegiftQce." 

Chapter  XII. — Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  M.P. 
A  few  days  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  Sir 
John  Scatterem  was  gazetted  Governor  of  Ceylon.    The  Tory 
whip  moved  for  a  new  writ,  and  in  due  time  the  high  sheriff  of 


the  county,  Lord  Mountoiley,  received  through  the  Hanaper 
Office  the  commands  of  Mr.  Speaker  to  proceed  to  the  election  of 
a  knight  of  the  shire  to  sit  in  the  room  of  the  late  member. 

There  was  to  be  a  contest.  Father  Pat  had,  as  he  promised, 
called  a  meeting.  It  was  numerously  if  not  influentially  at- 
tended. A  letter  waa  read  trom  the  biehop,  strongly  recom- 
mending Mr.  Eddis  as  a  model  landlord,  a  humane  and  enlight- 
ened man,  and  &  perfect  God-send  to  the  constituency  and  to 
Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  meeting  of  the  landlords  was  held,  but 
it  separated  without  coming  to  any  conolusiun,  owing  to  the 
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consternation  caused  by  the  defection  of  Lord  Mountoiley  from 
the  Tory  ranks.  I  say  defection,  for  thoujih  his  lordship,  who 
attended  the  meeting,  did  not  actually  declare  in  words  that  he 
would  support  Mr.  Eddis,  yet  his  intimation  that  he  would  in 
no  manner  interfere  with  the  votes  of  his  tenantry  amounted  to 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Eddis  would,  therefore,  in  all  probability  have  had  a 
"  walk  over"  had  not  a  dcm  c.c  machina  appeared  to  the  land- 
lords in  the  shape  of  the  "  carpet- bagger"  from  London.  Him 
they  embraced  with  fervour,  although  a  man  of  no  set  prin- 
ciples, his  political  creed  varying  as  the  constituency  which  he 
hoped  to  represent.  But  anybody  was  preferable  to  the  land- 
ocracy of  the  county  before  Mr.  Eddis,  whose  beneficent 
management  of  his  estate  was  a  reproach  and  a  scandal,  and 
whose  principles  were  little  better  than  revolutionary. 

Another  meeting  was  forthwith  convened,  and  the  "  carpet- 
bagger" unfolded  his  political  programme.  He  did  not  come 
amongst  them  to  set  class  against  class,  to  interfere  with  their 
just  rights  of  property,  to  tamper  with  the  constitution 
established  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State.  This  was 
not  the  way  to  make  Ireland  prosperous.  What  Ireland 
wanted  was  capital — capital  to  utilise  her  natural  re- 
sources, to  reclaim  her  waste  land,  to  put  mills  on  her 
hills  and  factories  by  her  rushing  streams.  Mills,  mills, 
mills — these  were  the  panacea  for  Ireland's  ills.  He,  and 
be  was  not  ashamed  to  say  it,  was  a  man  of  mills.  By  mills  he 
had  made  millions,  and  he  was  now  come  to  extend  that  bless- 
ing to  Ireland.  Their  fine  country  was  just  the  place  for  mills. 
There  was  abundant  water-power.  Labour  was  plentiful.  All 
that  was  required  was  capital,  and  that  would  be  forthcoming. 
Ireland  was  exclusively  agricultural.  Land,  land,  land — that 
was  the  cry  in  every  mouth.  And  when  the  land  failed  them, 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Famine.  He  would  compare  the 
land  to  a  mother  suckling  a  child,  or  twin  children  if  they 
liked.  If  the  mother  ran  dry  for  a  season,  she  must  needs 
have  recourse  to  spoon-feeding  or  a  wet-nurse.  So  it  was  with 
the  land  and  those  that  lived  on  it — a  wet-nurse  was  sometimes 
necessary,  and  that  wet-nurse  was  to  be  found  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  a  country. 

Such  was  the  seductive  strain  in  which  the  "  carpet-bagger" 
began  to  woo  the  suffrages  of  the  county.  The  landlords  were 
delighted.  Their  properties  would  be  enhanced  fifty  per  cent, 
by  the  introduction  of  mtuufacturing  industry.  Money  would 
begin  to  fly  about.  Tc-.uant-right  was  doomed.  The  Church 
saved.    Agitation  gagged,    l^irc  the  "  carpet-bagger"  ! 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Eddia's  friends  were  not  idle.  Father  Pat 
was  making  a  grand  rhetorical  tour  of  the  county.  With 
scathing  eloquence  he  denounced  the  "  carpet-bagger"  and  his 
mythical  mills,  tracing  his  political  antecedents  from  Middlesex 
to  Maidstone,  and  from  that  to  Bristol — all  of  which  constitu- 
encies had  rejected  him,  notwithstanding  that  he  revised  his 
principles  in  each — and  dubbing  him  the  "  Wet  Nurse"  and  the 
"Wandering  Jew,"  two  nick  names  that  stuck  to  him,  to  the 
great  merriment  of  the  county,  while  the  contest  lasted.  There 
is  no  more  effective  missive  in  Irish  political  warfare  than  a  good 
nick -name.  But  succeed  in  fastening  a  neat  sobriquet  on  your 
opponent  and  he  is  a  gone  man. 

As  to  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  himself,  his  exertions  were  prodigious. 
He  hardly  allowed  himself  an  hour's  rest  any  night  during  the 
campaign,  so  busy  was  he  studying  statistics,  preparing  speeches, 
and  writing  letters.  And  in  the  day-time,  what  with  attending 
meetings  and  canvassing  the  electors,  he  had  not  a  moment  to 
call  his  own.  • 

Nor  was  the  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Eddis  and  his  party  at 
all  superfluous.  Far  from  it.  The  "landlords  were  moving 
heaven  and  earth  in  the  interest  of  their  man.  But  it  was  the 
"  carpet-bagger"  himself  who  was  most  to  be  dreaded.  To  con- 
vince the  people  that  his  allusion  to  the  mills  was  no  mere 
electioneering  clap-trap,  that  those  interesting  edifices  were  not 
to  be  erected  in  the  clouds  but  on  the  solid  ground  of  the 
county,  a  host  of  surveyors  with  staves,  and  chains,  and  theo- 
dolites made  their  appearance,  and  proceeded  to  measure  and 
map  innumerable  localities  as  aflfording  convenient  sitfes  for 
factories.  This  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  strategical  genius. 
It  struck  the  opposing  generals  with  dismay.    Father  Pat  was 


at  his  wit's  end.  Mutiny  became  manifest  amongst  his  bat- 
talions. His  oratorical  flights  were  very  fine.  His  jokes  at 
the  expense  of  the  wet-nurse  were  most  telling.  His  denun- 
ciations of  the  wretch  who  would  pawn  his  conscience  and  sell 
his  country  for  British  gold  were  withering.  His  appeals  to  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  to  the  memory  of  "  Dan  himself" — 
still  lovingly  green  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — were  in  the  last 
degree  touching.  But  at  sight  of  the  surveyors  with  their 
theodolites  many  began  to  waver.  Afier  all  was  said  and  done 
the  "  wet-nurse"  might  not  be  so  bad  as  he  was  made  out.  He 
might  mean  all  he  said.  He  might  be  in  earnest  about  the  fac- 
tories. And  if  he  were,  Mr.  Eddis  could  not  carry  drink  to 
him.  Manchester  and  America  would  be  brought  to  their  very 
doors.  There  would  be  an  end  to  emigration — no  more  heart- 
rending separations,  no  more  scalding  tears  of  husband  parting 
from  wife,  of  father  and  mother  bidding  an  eternal  farawell  to 
son  and  daughter  ;  no  more  of  the  bitterness  of  exile,  of  the 
trials  and  the  temptations,  of  the  jails  and  the  brothels  of 
Liverpool  and  New  York  !  There  might  be  something  in  the 
"wet-nurse."  If  not,  wherefore  the  theodolites— splendid 
instruments  that  brought  water  to  the  mathematical  mouths  of 
the  schoolmasters  of  the  county  ?  Wherefore,  indeed  ?  People 
don't  bring  theodolites  for  electioneering  purposes.  They  are 
a  purely  scientific  instrument  devised  for  taking  angles  on  the 
earth's  surface  in  general,  and  in  particular  on  such  spots  as 
might  be  suitable  for  factories.  There  might  be  something 
after  all  in  the  ' '  wet  nurse. " 

Such  were  the  thoughts,  if  not  the  words,  of  scores  of  electors 
on  beholding  the  advent  of  the  surveyors. 

The  ' '  carpet-bagger"  had  become  more  than  formidable.  He 
was  positively  dangerous.  Mr.  Eddis  held  an  anxious  consulta- 
tion with  his  friends.  He  proposed  a  counter-mine  of  factories, 
but  that  would  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  honesty  of  the 
enemy's  intentions,  not  to  say  a  feeble  imitation  of  his  tactics. 
He  would  build  a  church  or  endow  a  college — a  good  thing  in  its 
own  way,  but  open  to  very  much  the  same  objections.  Several 
other  schemes  of  a  like  benevolent  character  were  suggested ; 
but  the  council  of  war  separated  without  adopting  any  of  them, 
and,  as  I  have  said.  Father  Pat  was  at  his  wit'a  end.  The 
"  carpet-bagger"  seemed  likel}'  to  conquer. 

But  the  priest  djd  not  yet  despair.  In  dealing  in  his  speeches 
with  the  enemy's  antecedents,  he  had  hitherto,  from  the  raea- 
greness  of  the  information  furnished  in  that  respect  by  the  press, 
confined  himself  to  vague  generalities,  and  been  unable  to  bring 
home  to  the  "  wet-nurse"  any  charge  more  serious  than  that  of 
inconsistency — a  light  and  trivial  offence  when  weighed  in  the 
scale  against  the  factories.  Consistency  or  inconsistency  was  a 
mere  refinement  of  the  intellect,  factories  or  no  factories  was 
another  matter  altogether.  To  do  any  good,  to  unearth  a  charge 
really  demaging  to  the  carpet-bagger's  political  reputation, 
Father  Pat  must  dig  deeper.  With  this  view  he  wrote  to  a 
brother-priest  at  Bristol — the  last  English  constituency  that  the 
man  of  mills  had  been^before — detailing  the  situation  and  re- 
questing information.  By  return  of  post  he  received  a  reply, 
enclosing  a  cutting  from  a  local  newspaper  containing  the  report 
of  a  speech  delivered  by  the  carpet-bagger  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol  on  Spooner's  "  Nunnery  Bill."  This  was  decisive. 
From  the  moment  that  that  speech  was  printed  and  posted  in 
large  placards  on  every  side-wall  in  the  county  the  carpet- 
bagger's last  chance  had  vanished.  Mobs  set  upon  the  sur- 
veyors, broke  their  theodolites,  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds 
like  the  unreal  smoke  of  potential  factory  chimneys  ! 

The  game  was  up.  The  carpet  bagger,  it  is  true,  went  to  the 
poll  ;  but  he  had  no  chance.  He  was  defeated  by  a  hea.vy 
majority,  and  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  was  declared  by  the  returning 
officer,  Lord  Mountoiley,  the  duly  elected  member  for  the 
county  ! 

THIED  KPOCH. 

Chapter  I. — The  Millek's  Dream. 
It  is  hard  to  kill  an  agent — that  is,  an  Irish  agent.  What- 
ever may  be  the  staying  power  of  an  English  agent  or  a  French 
agent  (if  there  be  such  an  individual)  or  a  German  agent,  or 
any  other  European  agent,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
your  Irish  agent  is  remarkable  for  a  tenaciousness  of  life  that 
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is  perfectly  cat-like.  Powder  and  ball  seem  wasted  on  him. 
He  shall  receive  almost  as  much  lead  into  his  body  as  would 
suffice  for  a  pitched  battle,  but  die  he  will  not.  Buck-shot  or 
duck-shot,  pellet  or  bullet,  it  is  all  the  same— riddle  him  to- 
day so  that  you  might  read  a  newspaper  through  him,  and  to- 
morrow he  comes  forth  as  sound  as  a  trout  !  Your  pistol  and 
your  carbine,  your  pike  and  your  blunderbuss,  he  smiles  at 
them.  How  a  torpedo  would  affect  him,  it  would,  in  the 
absence  of  experiment,  be  rash  to  say ;  but  I  have  my  own 
opinion  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Lougheed  was  no  exception  to  his  class.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  Molly  Maguire  almost  emptied  her  arsenal  to  despatch 
him,  he  did  not  die.  For  a  time,  it  is  true,  his  friends  and  his 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Shegog,  who  was  brought  to  the  castle  to 
nurse  him,  were  anxious  about  him  ;  but  Dr.  Treanor  never 
despaired  of  him.  After  the  iSrst  few  days,  when  the  febrile 
symptoms  had  abated,  he  gradually  rallied,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  he  was  pronounced  strong  enough  to  be  removed  to 
his  own  house,  where,  under  the  unremitting  care  of  the  devoted 
Shegog,  he  rapidly  arrived  at  convalescence. 

But  now  that  the  progress  of  his  bodily  health  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  he  was  taken  with  a  moral  malady,  for  which 
no  immediate  remedy  was  apparent.  There  were  two  causes  to 
which  this  disease  was  attributable.  In  the  first  place,  the  elec- 
tion, which  had  taken  place  during  his  illness,  resulted,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  the  return  of  his  master  to  Parliament,  and  in  a 
consequent  breach  in  the  Tory  citadel,  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  most  doughty  defenders  ;  and,  secondly,  he  had 
received  from  the  same  master  a  gentle  intimation  that  at  the 
expiration  of  three  months  his  services  would  be  no  longer  re- 
quired in  Goragh.  The  evil  which  he  had  apprehended  day  by 
day  from  his  first  interview  with  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  had  come 
upon  hiai,  and  come  sooner  than  he  expected.  Not  only  was 
his  influence  on  the  estate  and  in  the  county  gone,  but  he  must 
now  go  himself.  He  had  evicted  hundreds — eviction  was  now 
to  be  his  own  portion. 

Such  is  a  diagnosis  of  the  "perilous  stuff"  that  now  weighed 
on  the  Lougheedean  heart,  and  with  which  the  faculty  was  un- 
able to  grapple. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  there  no  remedy  ?  'Was  the 
agent  to  accept  his  defeat  with  resignation,  to  lie  down  and  pine 
away  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  vain  regrets  for  the  "good  old 
days  of  Colonel  Crampum"  ?  Not  at  all ;  Mr.  Lougheed  was  a 
man  of  sterner  stuff.  Such  a  course  of  conduct  would  be  un- 
worthy of  him.  To  put  it  in  his  own  words,  "  God  had  given 
him  brains,  and  it  would  go  hard  with  him  if  he  did  not  re- 
verse the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  bring  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  to  his 
senses." 

With  a  view  to  this  end,  his  first  step  was  to  hasten  on  the 
marriage  of  Peter  the  Miller  and  the  amiable  Shegog.  Accord- 
ingly, after  holding  anxious  counsel  with  that  lady  and  unfold- 
ing his  plans  to  her,  he  sent  for  the  miller,  whom  he  found  as 
eager  as  ever  for  the  union.  It  required  only  a  few  days  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  Peter  Murtagh  and 
Deborah  Shegog  were  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  Peter 
receiving  five  hundred  pounds  "down  on  the  nail"  the  morning 
of  the  marriage.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Protestant 
church,  greatly  to  the  chagrin  of  Father  Pat  and  the  scandal  of 
the  parish.  But  in  justice  to  the  miller  it  ought  to  be  said  that, 
if  he  yielded  on  this  score,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  and 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  Mrs.  Shegog  resolutely  refusing 
to  change  her  religion  with  her  name. 

It  was  not,  however,  from  religious  scruples  alone  that  Mrs. 
Shegog— I  prefer  retaining  the  name  by  which  that  amiable 
creature  is  best  known  to  the  reader — it  was  not,  I  say,  on 
religious  scruples  alone  that  Mrs.  Shegog  insisted  on  having'her 
own  way  in  requiring  the  marriage  to  be  celebrated  according  to 
the  Protestant  rite.  She  had  another  motive,  which  was  to 
give  the  miller  unmistakably  to  understand  that  in  their  f ature 
relations  she  intended  to  be  both  master  and  mistress. 

For  the  first  few  days— I  will  not  say  during  the  honeymoon, 
the  phases  of  that  sweet  orb  being  unrecorded  in  Peter's 
hymeneal  calendar— the  miller  was  engrossed  in  the  business  of 
laying  out  tTie  five  hundred  on  his  mill  and  farms  (pursuits  with 
which  his  wife  sympathised),  so  that  no  occasion  arose  from  any 


collision  of  opinion,  and  he  did  not  for  a  time  realize  the  eii- 
geant  conditions  of  the  service  into  which  he  had  entered.  It 
is  true  that  Mrs.  Shcgog's  visits  to  the  Grange  were  more  fre- 
quent than  her  husband  liked,  but  for  this  there  was  a  good  ex- 
cuse in  Mr.  Lougheed's  state  of  health  ;  and  on  the  whole  the 
miller  had  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  his  new 
state  of  life,  and  often  said  to  himself,  "  Bedad  there's  many  a, 
worse  thing  a  man  might  do  than  gettin'  marrit." 

But  this  state  of  blessedness  was  destined  not  to  be  of  long 
duration. 

According  to  promise,  Peter  bought  his  wife  a  jaunting-car  ; 
and  she,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  bought  him  a  new 
beaver  hat,  a  crimson  plush  waistcoat,  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  and 
a  pair  of  "Russian  ducks."  To  Mrs.  Shegog's  mind  these 
purchases  were  only  admirable  in  as  far  as  they  reflected  the 
looks  of  an  admiring  or  envious  multitude.  She  thereforo 
determined  to  be  driven  in  state  to  church  the  following  Sunday. 
It  would  be  the  first  time  that  she  had  attended  public  worship 
since  her  marriage.  On  the  Saturday  evening  previous  she 
mentioned  the  matter  to  her  husband.  They  were  having  a 
game  of  cards  after  supper.  Peter  relished  the  idea  greatly, 
and  said  that  he  would  drive  her  to  church  and  return  to  fetch 
her  after  service,  "gettin'  Mass"  himself  in  the  meantime.  To 
this  arrangement  his  wife  at  once  demurred. 

"  No,  Murtagh,"  said  she  ;  "  I'm  not  going  to  attend  church 
like  a  widow  the  first  week  of  my  marriage  ;  I've  had  enouoh  of 
that ;  and  if  you're  ashamed  of  your  wife's  company  on  Sunday 
any  more  than  Saturday,  why,  tell  me  and  I'll  know  what 
to  do." 

"  Arra  darlint  machree,  is  it  me  to  be  ashamed  iv  you  ?  Do 
you  think  I'd  be  ashamed  iv  Lady  Mountoiley  or  Queen  Vic- 
toria ?"  replied  Peter. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Mrs.  Shegog,  "why  wish  to  sepa- 
rate from  me  at  the  church-door  ?  Why  not  hoth  of  us  attend 
divine  service  together  ?" 

"  Jist  the  question  I  was  goin'  to  ask  myself,  ma'am.  Why 
not  both  of  us  go  and  kneel  down  before  the  altar  iv  God,  make 
the  sign  iv  the  cross  on  our  foreheads,  and"  

"Murtagh,"  interrupted  the  lady,  "  don't  talk  to  me  about 
the  sign  of  the  cross  and  such  Romish  superstitions  !" 

"  Shuperstitions,  ^a'Rm  !  That's  a  word  I  don't  like  to  see 
on  your  purty  lips.  It  might  sliuit  an  'Irish  taicher'  or 
Methodist  praicher  or  any  other  swaddler  that  puts  butter  on 
his  bread  by  callin'  his  betters  names  ;  but  in  the  mouth  of 
Mrs,  Murtagh,  that  ought  to  know  better,  why,  there's  no 
excuse  at  all  for  it.  Howsomedever,  dail  the  cards,  ma'am. 
No  one  was  ever  yet  convarted  by  argument." 

"  Nor  by  card-playing,"  replied  his  wife.  "  But  that's  not 
the  question.  We  were  talking  about  going  to  church  to- 
morrow." 

"Yis,  ma'am,  and  I'll  drive  you  there  wid  the  greatest 
animosity." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Murtagh  ;  I'm  quite  in  earnest  about  this 
matter." 

"  To  be  sure  you  are,  asthore.  Sure  it  wouldn't  be  yourself 
that  was  in  it  if  you  worn't  in  earnest  about  every  mortial  thin" 
you  put  your  hand  to.  And  what  I  say  is— more's  the  pity 
you  didn't  belong  to  the  thrue  Church,  for  begorra,  if  you  did 
you'd  be  in  the  odours  iv  sanctity  in  three  weeks  !  But  as  it  is,' 
ma'am,  you're  driving  your  pigs  to  the  wrong  market  intirely! 
so  y'are." 

*"  Murtagh,"  said  his  wife,  with  some  feeling,  "if  you  mar- 
ried me  to  insult  my  religion,  you  never  made  a  greater  mistake 
in  your  life."  i  •         ...cr',^       .  .  * 

"  When  I  marrit  you,  ma'am,  it  wasn't  your  religion  was 
throublin'  me,  but  the  sublime  concatenation  sf  your  ili^ant 
shape  and  delightful  faitures.  But,  for  all  that,  anyone  that 
would  lOsult  aither  you  or  your  religion,  I'd  make  it  worse  nor 
Phaarah  and  the  Izeralites  for  him."  And  the  miller  drew  his 
chair  near  his  wife  and  kissed  her  lovingly. 

V  ■'^f*^®  "^'  '^'^^^  '^'^'^y  thing,"  said  the  divine  Shegog  ; 
that  s  all  you  Irishmen  are  good  for." 

"Jist  so,  ma'am,  and  therein  we  differ  from  your  Englishman. 
We  kiss  our  wives  ;  he  kicks  his.  W^hich  would  vou  prefer 
Mrs.  Murtagh,  ma'am  /"  j      f  j 
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"  There's  reason  in  everything." 

"  Even  in  the  kickin'  ?    Faith,  maybe  you're  right,  ma'am." 

"  You're  too  sharp  by  half,  Murtagh  ;  but  it's  all  of  no  avail. 
I'm  going  to  church  to-morrow,  and  you  are  coming  with  me." 

"  Thrue  for  you — as  far  as  the  doore,  but  no  further.  It 
wouldn't  do  to  have  both  of  us  goin'  wrong.  While  I  stick  to 
the  thrue  Church  you  haven't  much  to  fear ;  for  the  Apoastle 
says  :  '  The  faith  iv  the  husband  shall  save  the  wife.'  " 

"Mr.  Murtagh,"  said  Mrs.  Shegog,  seeing  that  if  the  miller 
was  to  be  moved  it  must  be  by  far  diflerent  tactics,  ' '  when  you 
married  me  I  brought  you  a  fortune  of  five  hundred  pounds." 

"  You  did,  my  honey,  and  you  brought  me  yourself,  that  was 
worth  five  hundred  times  five  hundred,"  said  Peter,  with  great 
gallantry,  although  manifesting  some  signs  of  uneasiness  at  the 
unexpected  turn  given  to  the  conversation. 

*'  How  much  of  that  sum  have  you  already  spent  ?"  pursued 
Mrs.  Shegog,  disregarding  her  husband's  compliment. 

"About  a  hundred,  not  countin'  the  jauntin'-car,"  replied 
Peter. 

"Very  well,"  continued  Shegog,  "return  me  the  balance, 
and  let  me  go  about  my  business.  I  see  I  made  a  great  mistake 
in  ever  allowing  you  to  put  a  ring  on  my  finger.  It  was  my 
money  you  wanted,  and  not  me  !" 

The  miller  was  astounded. 

"God  forgive  you  !"  he  said. 

"God  forgive  you  !"  she  replied. 

"And  pardon  you  for  the  wrong  you're  doin'  a  vartuous  man," 
added  the  miller. 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  a  virtuous  man.  You're  no  man,  or 
you  wouldn't  send  your  wife  out  to  church  of  a  Sunday  like  a 
servant  girl,  as  if  you  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  her  com- 
pany." 

"  Mrs.  Murtagh"  

"Don't  Mrs.  Murtagh  me,  sir.  I  disown  the  name.  Give 
me  iqy  money,  and  let  me  go ;"  and  she  threw  the  cards  vio- 
lently about  the  floor,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 

"  Arrah,  can't  you  be  aisy  now  for  one  minute,  and  listen  to 
raison  ?"  urged  the  miller. 

"I  want  none  of  your  reasons.  Give  me  my  money.  ■  This 
is  no  place  for  a  Christian  woman  ;"  and  Mrs.  Shegog  stamped 
violently  on  the  floor,  and  shook  her  fist  in  the  astounded  mil- 
ler's face. 

"  In  the  name  o'  God,  what  does  the  woman  mane  ?  Has  she 
parted  wid  her  seven  sinses,  or"  

"  Will  you  dare  to  insult  me  ?  Will  you  ?  will  you  ?" 
screamed  Mrs.  Shegog,  snatching  a  book  from  a  shelf  and 
throwing  it  at  her  husband's  head. 

' '  Be  the  tares  o'  war,"  said  Peter,  ducking  to  avoid  the  missile, 
"  but  this  bates  Phaarah  and  the  Izeralites  !  Can't  you  listen 
to  what  a  man  has  to  say  1  You  don't  know  but  maybe  I've 
changed  my  mind. " 

"Be  quick,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Shegog,  "or  I'll  take  an  ad- 
vice from  my  friend  Mr.  Lougheed,  and  sue  for  a  separation  on- 
the  grounds"  

"  Whisht  now,  asthore,"  said  Peter,  thoroughly  terrified  at 
the  bare  mention  of  the  advice — "there'll  be  no  grounds  at 
all  at  all.  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder.    We'll  go  to  church  to-morrow  together." 

Mrs.  Shegog  was  appeased.  She  had  come  ofi'  victorious  in 
the  first  engagement ;  and,  more  than  that,  she  had  prepared 
the  way  for  other  victories  by  proving  that,  however  invulner- 
able her  husband  might  be  in  other  points,  he  was  always 
assailable  through  his  avarice. 

But  her  victory,  as  will  be  seen,  was  somewhat  Pyrrhic  in 
its  results. 

The  next  day  the  miller  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  accom- 
panied his  wife  to  church.  His  appearance  there  caused  quite 
a  sensation  among  the  very  select  and  not  very  numerous  con- 
gregation, a  convert  from  Popery  being  a  rara  avis  in  those 
parts,  and  the  glad  tidings  were  whispered  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nixon  himself  as  he  was  robing  in  the  sacristy.  So  much  pleased 
was  the  reverend  gentleman  at  the  event  that  he  at  once  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  the  sermon  which  he  had  prepared  at  great 
labour  during  the  week  for  one  more  appropriate  to  the  occMion. 


He  would  draw  on  his  reserves.  The  "Prodigal  Son,"  which 
he  always  kept  in  stock,  would  be  just  the  thing. 

Meanwhile  the  interesting  pair  were  most  edifying  to  all  ob- 
servers by  the  fervour  of  their  devotions.  Peter,  it  is  true, 
evidenced  some  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  neophyte,  but,  care- 
fully watching  the  movements  of  neighbouring  worshippers, 
among  whgm  were  Lord  Mountoiley  and  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  and 
families,  he  followed  the  service  so  remaykably  well  that  none 
but  the  most  evangelical  eye  could  distinguish  between  him  and 
a  born  Protestant.  Indeed  some  will  be  inclined  to  say  that 
the  miller  copied  too  closely  the  observances  of  those  about 
him,  and  that  to  this  was  owing  the  incident  I  am  about  to 
relate. 

Everything  went  on  without  a  hitch  till  Mr.  Nixon  ascended 
the  pulpit ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  everything  would 
have  ended  equally  well  had  not  the  reverend  gentleman,  car- 
ried away  by  the  pardonable  enthusiasm  with  which  the  sight 
of  the  living  "prodigal"  before  him  filled  his  breast,  pro- 
longed his  discourse  to  almost  double  the  length  of  his  ordinary 
sermons. 

For  a  time  the  novelty  of  the  occasion  excited  the  interest 
and  kept  open  the  eyes  of  his  auditory.  But  the  day  being 
warm,  and  there  being  a  medium  in  all  things,  which  medium 
the  preacher  had  already  greatly  transcended,  head  after  head 
began  to  fall  upon  breast  after  breast,  till  at  length,  at  "And 
twentiethly,  my  dear  brethren,"  Lord  Mountoiley,  and  then 
Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  yielding  to  the  general  drowsiness,  nodded, 
closed  their  eyes,  and  slept. 

Now,  whether  it  was  that  Peter  the  Miller,  in  his  ignorance 
of  evangelical  customs,  concluded  from  the  examples  he  saw 
around  him  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  doze  at  certain  parts 
of  the  sermon,  or  whether  he  was  overcome  by  the  same 
soporific  influences  to  which  others  had  succumbed,- 1  know 
not ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  certain — namely,  that  the  miller  not 
only  slept  but  snored.  This  did  not  escape  Mr.  Nixon.  Indeed 
it  could  not,  as  he  preached  literally  with  a  view  to  the  new 
convert ;  and  he  was  turning  it  to  most  pathetic  account  by 
pointing  out  that,  wearied  and  worn  and  bruised  and  torn  in  the 
hard  service  of  Popery,  it  was  a  joyful  sight  to  see  the  prodigal 
closing  his  eyes  in  tranquil  slumber  in  the  house  of  his  Father, 
when,  in  a  short  pause  which  the  reverend  gentleman  made  to 
take  breath,  the  "  prodigal,"  who  must  have  been  dreaming  of 
his  diversion  of  the  previous  evening,  called  out  in  his  usual 
strident  tones  : 

"  Dale  them  out,  Mrs.  Murtagh,  ma'am  !  Dale  them  out  ! 
That's  it  !  Hearts  is  trumps  !  Put  out  for  it !  Now  where's 
your  five  fingers  1" 

I  can  only  attempt  faintly  to  describe  the  efieofc  of  these 
strange  words.  The  reverend  gentleman  in  the  pulpit  gasped 
with  amazement.  Mrs.  Shegog  screamed  hysterically,  at  the 
same  time  almost  tearing  the  new  swallow-tail  ofl'  her  husband's 
back  in  her  endeavours  to  awake  him.  Of  the  remainder  of 
the  congregation,  those  who  were  not  sleeping  stood  up  and 
craned  their  necks  in  the  direction  of  the  miller,  while  those 
who  were,  leaped  up  in  their  seat*,  startled  by  the  unwonted 
sounds. 

But  the  preacher  was  not  daunted  by  this  unpleasant  inter- 
ruption. On  the  contrary,  he  turned  it  to  good  account,  by 
ascribing  the  profane  words  which  came  from  the  unconscious 
miller's  lips  to  the  evil  one,  who  was  thus  marking  his  displea- 
sure at  being  driven  from  his  stronghold  by  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  and  of  Gideon  ! 

As  to  the  "prodigal"  himself  and  his  wife,  they  were  not 
sorry  when  the  service  was  over.  Indeed  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Shegog 
got  to  the  church  door  she  drew  her  veil  tightly  over  her  face, 
and  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  till  Peter  handed 
her  up  on  the  jaunting-car,  so  completely  covered  with  shame 
and  confusion  was  her  sweet  countenance. 

For  the  rest,  if  the  slanderous  tongues  of  the  Papists  who 
passed  by  shortly  after  are  to  be  credited,  there  was  hot  work 
on  that  blessed  Sabbath  within  the  miller's  modest  residence. 
But  then  I  suppose  their  testimony  on  this  score  is  somewhat 
on  a  par  with  their  scandalous  imputations  that  the  ' '  prodigal's" 
dream  was  a  mere  make-believe  ! 

(to  bk  oootinubd.) 
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WEARY. 

BY  NELLIE  CAJRY. 


Weary  of  living — so  weary, 

Longing  to  lie  down  and  die, 
To  find  for  the  sad  heart  and  dreary 

The  end  of  the  pilgrimage  nigh. 
Weary — so  weary  of  wishing 

For  a  form  that  is  gone  from  my  sight. 
For  a  voice  that  is  hushed  to  me  ever, 

For  eyes  that  to  me  were  so  bright. 

Weary — so  weary  of  waiting — 

Waiting  for  sympathy  sweet ; 
For  something  to  love,  and  to  love  me  ; 

For  pleasures  that  are  not  so  fleet ; 
For  a  hand  to  be  laid  on  my  forehead, 

For  a  glimpse  of  the  jet-black  hair. 
For  a  step  that  to  me  was  sweet  music, 

And  a  brow  that  was  noble  and  fair. 

Tired — so  tired  of  drifting 

Adown  the  dark  stream  of  life  ; 
Tired  of  breasting  the  billows — 

The  billows  of  toil  and  strife  ; 
Wishing  and  waiting  so  sadly 

For  love  that  was  sweetest  and  best  ; 
Willing  to  die,  oh  !  so  gladly. 

If  that  would  bring  quiet  and  rest. 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Connell. 

Chapter  XXI. — Religion  in  the  Penal  Days — A  Mass  in 
THE  Mountains. 

Long  and  toilsome  was  the  journey  ;  sweetened  only  by  the 
reflection  that  the  distance,  and  the  remote  direction  taken, 
rendered  it  less  and  less  probable,  as  they  went  along,  that  it 
should  be  surmised  from  whence  they  had  come,  and  attention 
thereby  brought  upon  the  schooner.  At  length,  after  miles  of 
weary  pacing,  further  alleviated  to  the  ladies  by  two  country 
ponies  having  been  procured,  with  blanket  substitutes  for 
saddles,  a  greater  degree  of  caution  and  mysterious  signalling 
by  their  guides,  and  the  appearance  here  and  there  of  scattered 
files  of  country  people  hurriedly,  and  at  the  same  time  stealthily, 
converging  towards  one  point,  a  short  distance  ahead,  seemed  to 
indicate  their  near  approach  to  the  desired  goal.  The  anticipa-  ; 
tion  proved  correct,  upon  a  short  further  advance.  j 

Exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  low,  scrubby  wood,  a  huge  crag,  | 
partly  clothed  with  dark  moss,  and  having  furze  and  other 
underwood  growing  thickly  in  the  earth  that  had  lodged  in  its 
clefts,  arose  rather  suddenly  to  a  considerable  height,  making 
itself  visible  for  miles  over  the  comparatively  tame  elevations 
around.  Just  at  the  base  of  this  primeval  land-mark  the  altar 
was  erected,  with  the  clergyman  already  robing  himself  thereat, 
the  candles  lighted,  and  the  congregation  upon  their  knees  in 
expectation.  Meantime,  among  the  furze  in  the  topmost  cleft 
of  the  crag,  a  boy  was  perched,  whose  eyes  were  instantly  roving 
from  side  to  side  in  keen  and  careful  watch,  lest  the  bloodhounds 
of  the  law  should  be  prowling  about,  and  fall  unawares  upon  the 
minister  and  his  flock,  in  the  midst  of  their  pious  exercises. 
Death,  or  transportation  till  death,  to  the  penal  or  rather  slave- 
settlements  of  the  North  American  "plantations,"  was  the  doom 
that  would  in  that  case,  of  a  certainty,  impend  over  the  poor 
priest ;  wMle  penalties  of  minor  degree,  from  long  imprison- 
ment and  heavy  fine  down  to  hard  labour,  the  stocks,  and  even 
the  lash,  would  be  distributed  among  his  hearers,  according  to 
their  rank  and  position.  I 

Such  were  the  tender  mercies  of  British  law  during  the  greater  ' 
part  of  the  last  century  towards  the  unfortunate  Catholics  of  the 
empire  ;  and  innumerable  were  the  instances  in  which  they  were 
carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent.    The  tale  of  them  reads  now-  i 


a-daya  like  one  of  fable,  or  the  story  of  some  Eastern  land  of 
barbarian  despotism.    Yet  it  is  sadly,  literally  true. 

The  service  proceeded  without  interruption  to  its  end.  The 
congregation  then  broke  up,  and,  with  the  same  hurried  atealthi- 
ness  of  manner  that  had  marked  theiii  approach,  began  to  dis- 
perse upon  their  varying  homeward  tracks.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  altar,  however,  there  remained  those  who  were 
prepared  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  Communion,  and  others 
who  had  not  yet  concluded  their  devotions.  The  entire  of  the 
schooner's  party  also  remained,  Captain  Kelly  being  anxious 
to  have  a  private  interview  with  the  clergyman. 

The  boy  who  had  been  on  the  look-out  duty  aloft  relaxed  hia 
attention  when  the  Mass  had  concluded  ;  and,  in  the  heedless- 
ness of  his  years,  took  little  note  of  the  yet  remaining  atten- 
dance below.  Ho  was  slowly  descending  from  his  perch,  picking 
heath-bells  and  wild  flowers  as  he  came  down,  when  an  angry 
chiding  from  a  by  stander  below  sent  him  scrambling  up  again 
in  hot  haste.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  hia  former  elevation 
once  more  when  he  sang  out  lustily  : 

"  The  soldiers  ! — the  soldiers  are  upon  us  !" 

Simultaneously  the  alarming  fact  was  announced  by  cries 
from  the  people,  and  the  hurried  in-coming  of  several  of  the 
younger  men,  and  a  tumultuous  scene  of  hurry  and  flight  at 
once  ensued.  Those  upon  their  knees  had  several  misfortunes  ere 
they  got  to  their  feet,  the  first  rush  of  the  loungers  outside  having 
been  directly  across  them,  upsetting  several,  while  others  of 
them  fell  prostrate  through  their  own  weakness  or  affright. 
This  embarrassed  and  obstructed  the  general  retreat,  and  before 
the  struggling  and  scrambling  mass  could  be  so  loosened  as  to 
permit  of  the  escape  of  many  of  those  entangled  in  it  the  sol- 
diers were  upon  them  ! 

The  shouting,  screaming,  cursing,  and  violent  struggling  that 
then  arose  exceeded  description  ;  and  yet  the  confusion  was  not 
at  its  height.  While  the  little  party  of  soldiers,  their  array 
broken,  and  several  of  them  with  their  weapons  held  backwards 
as  they  seized  their  prey  with  the  right  hand,  were  busy  with 
the  frightened  throng  they  had  surprised,  an  equally  disagree- 
able surprise  was  being  practised  upon  them.  Barry  and  Cap- 
tain Kelly,  quick  in  moments  of  emergency  as  lightning,  had 
withdrawn  their  men  behind  the  crag  upon  the  first  alarm,  and 
now  suddenly  threw  them  in  upon  the  scene  upon  both  sides  of 
its  little  arena.  Taken  utterly  by  surprise,  and  in  flank,  the 
soldiers  were  speedily  disarmed  and  secured,  with  but  one 
casualty,  and  that  a  fate  which  the  victim  of  it  brought  upon 
himself. 

The  priest,  at  the  moment  of  general  panic,  had  given  his 
whole  thought,  irrespective  of  personal  danger,  to  secure  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  altar,  especially  that  one  which  contained 
the  consecrated  hosts.  The  chalice  had  been  encased  by  him, 
and  thrust  among  the  ferns  near  at  hand  ;  and  he  was  proceed- 
ing to  secrete  the  small  vessel,  or  "  pyx,"  about  his  person, 
when  a  soldier  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and,  with  a  savage 
laugh,  was  about  to  despoil  him  of  it,  fancying,  from  the  anxiety 
he  displayed,  that  it  was  some  worldly  treasure  of  price.  The 
rude  hand  was  already  closing  upon  it,  and  the  poor  priest,  in 
an  agony  at  the  profanation,  was  making  his  last  desperate 
struggle,  when  a  heavy  buffet  from  the  hand  of  Remond  Barry 
knocked  the  fellow  over.  Infuriated  to  the  last  degree,  he  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  fire  his  musket,  and  failing  to  do  so  from  the 
closeness  of  the  press,  he  snatched  the  bayonet  from  its  muzzle, 
and  made  a  desperate  lunge  at  the  young  sailor.  Barry  warded 
the  thrust  with  his  arm  ;  but  stumbling  as  he  did  so  over  the 
prostrate  form  of  one  of  the  country  people,  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  his  raging  antagonist ! 

A  scream,  shrill  and  ear-splitting,  rose  in  the  air,  as  Eveleen 
M'Mahon  beheld  the  imminent  jeopardy  of  her  lover,  and  flung 
herself  wildly  forward  to  try  and  avert  or  receive  the  blow  of 
the  soldier's  again  uplifted  weapon.  Long  ere  she  could  reach 
the  spot,  however,  the  blow,  aimed  full  and  deadly  at  the  mo- 
mentarily defenceless  Barry,  had  come  down,  but  down  into  the 
greensward,  harmlessly  to  anyone,  while  he  that  dealt  it  was 
writhing  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  cloven  down  by  the  sword 
of  Captain  Kelly ! 

"Down  with  your  weapons,  the  rest  of  ye,"  he  shouted,  as  he 
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withdrew  hia  blade  from  the  slaughtered  ruffian;  "yield  at 
once  and  your  lives  shall  be  spared.  Your  sword,  sir — your 
sword,  or  I  cannot  save  your  life  !"' 

This  last  adj  uration  was  addressed  to  the  officer  of  the  mili- 
tary party,  who  was  still  gallantly,  and  indeed  desperately, 
striving  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  repair  the  dis- 
asters his  men's  precipitancy  had  brought  upon  them.  Scorn- 
fully he  rejected  the  proposition,  but  the  next  instant  his  sword 
was  sent  flying  out  of  his  hand  by  a  dexterous  lunge  of  Ser- 
geant Mahony,  and  ere  he  could  look  around  him  he  was  a 
prisoner. 

Now  commenced  the  real  difficulty  and  danger.  The  ex- 
asperated people,  with  the  memory  of  repeated  insults  and  out- 
rages from  the  magistracy  and  soldiery  fresh  revived  and 
given  sting  to  by  this  last  assault,  sought  eagerly  to  revenge 
themselves  once  for  all  upon  their  persecutors.  As  usually 
happens  in  cases  of  peril  and  trial  of  manhood,  those  who  had 
fled  the  first  and  most  readily  at  the  soldiers'  onslaught,  were 
by  far  the  most  savage  and  vindictive  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Cap- 
tain Kelly  and  his  first  officer  had  nearly  been  compelled  to 
make  a  sanguinary  example,  that  they  at  all  succeeded  in  en- 
suring their  captives'  lives.  The  difficulty  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  conduct  of  the  English  officer,  who,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  his  defeat,  and  the  tliought  of  being  out  manojuvred 
and  over-mastered  by  those  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
utterly  despibing,  could  not,  or  would  not,  check  his  tongue, 
but  poured  out  uuintermitting  floods  of  bitter  vituperation  and 
insult. 

"  You  are  a  prisoner,  sir,  and  therefore  safe,"  said  Redmond 
Barry  to  him  at  last.  "You  can  say  what  you  please  to  us  at 
present,  but  a  time  may  come  when  we  shall  meet  in  fair  and 
manly  tight  in  open  warfare  on  the  deck  or  in  the  field,  and  we 
then  shall  see  if  you  acquit  yourself  as  stoutly  with  the  sword 
as  with  the  tongue." 

The  Englishman,  top  blinded  by  passion  to  perceive  the  un- 
becomingness  of  his  conduct,  attempted  a  stormy  reply,  but 
had  apparently  a  new  direction  given  of  a  sudden  to  his  excited 
feelings,  by  a  wliisper  from  one  of  his  men.  A  look  of  tri- 
umphant satisfaction  immediately  chased  away  the  bitterly 
mortified  expression  his  countenance  had  worn  till  now  ;  and, 
although  he  now  put  a  strong  restraint  on  himself,  to  avoid 
betraying  by  words  the  nature  of  the  agreeable  information  he 
had  received,  a  close  observer  would  have  known  from  his  looks 
and  gestures  that  he  confidently  expected  some  speedy  reversal 
of  his  fortunes,  and  most  probably  an  exchange  of  positions 
between  his  captors  and  his  own  little  command. 

"Beware  of  him,  Captain  Kelly,"  said  Eveleen  M'Mahon, 
who  alone  had  noticed  these  demonstrations  ;  her  male  com- 
panions, in  their  anxiety  to  avoid  any  contention  with  a  prisoner, 
having  been  a  little  too  proudly  inattentive  to  the  by-play  which 
she,  with  a  woman's  keenness,  had  instantly  detected  and  com- 
prehended. "Beware  of  that  English  officer  and  his  men. 
There  is  some  trick  going  forward — some  surprise  intended. 
That  soldier  has  told  his  commander  of  some  other  expedition  or 
preparation,  or  danger  of  some  sort  impending  and  immediately 
threatening  us,  and  you  cannot  be. too  watchful." 

"I  thank  you,  lady,  and  will  take  the  good  counsel  at  once. 
Mr.  Barry,  detach  three  or  four  of  the  smartest  of  our  lads 
ahead  and  astern  of  us,  to  look  out  for  any  new  signs  of  the 
enemy.  Freshen  your  way,  men — we  have  a  longjjourney  yet. 
I  would  we  had  these  prisoners  disposed  of.  They  are  but  an 
embarrassment  to  us  now." 

"  There  is  more  embarrassment  than  that,  sir,"  said  Barry, 
coming  up  from  the  rear,  where  he  had  just  been  completing 
the  arrangements  last  ordered,  and  bringing  with  him  a  couple 
of  young  countrymen  ;  "these  men  report  that  the  lawyer  fel- 
low, or  whatever  he  was,  who  brought  the  soldiers  out,  got 
away  clear  while  we  were  securing  them,  and  being  well  moun- 
ted, is  probably  near  Tralee  by  this  time. " 

"'Then we  may  expect  pursuit  ere  long,  and  by  a  force 
stronger  than  we  at  present  muster.  We  must  dispose  of  these 
soldiers  at  once.  Mr.  Barry,  lead  on  the  ladies,  and  make  the 
best  of  your  way  to  the  house.  I  will  follow  when  I  have  settled 
what  to  do  with  these  men." 


"  You  surely  will  not  kill  them — oh  !  you  will  not  kill  them  !" 
cried  Amelia  O'Donovan,  in  an  agony  of  supplication. 

"Amelia — Amelia!  can  you  for  a  moment  so  think  of  Captain 
Kellyj?"  reproachfully  cried  Eveleen,  seeing  the  deeply  hurt  and 
grieved  countenance  of  him  she  spoke  of.  "Come  away — and 
be  sure  he  will  do  nothing  unworthy  of  his  honour  and  noble 
heart." 

"  I  thank  you,  young  lady,"  said  Kelly,  with  some  difficulty 
mastering  his  emotions  at  being  so  accused  or  suspected  ;  "  you 
have  judged  me  rightly.  I  trust  that  Edward  O'Donovan's 
wife  will  soon  find  out  that  she  has  been  unjust  in  her  thoughts 
of  one  who,  her  husband  can  and  will,  I  am  sure,  tell  her,  is 
incapable  of  acting  a  murderer's  part." 

Without  waiting  for  this  assurance,  or  any  remark  from 
Edward  O'Donovan,  who  at  the  instant  was  present,  the  peni- 
tent Amelia  poured  out  a  torrent  of  entreaties  for  pardon,  and 
the  most  ample  retractions  of  her  momentary  misapprehension. 
With  him  who  had  been  its  object  the  task  of  conciliation  was 
not  a  difficult  one,  and  kindly  smiling  away  her  self-accusing 
anxiety,  he  speedily  dismissed  her,  quieted  and  relieved,  to  join 
the  little  group  ordered  to  advance. 

What  to  do  with  the  soldiers  and  their  officer  was  now  the 
difficulty.  The  latter,  on  being  ofl'ered  to  be  left  at  liberty,  on 
parole  not  to  join  or  in  any  way  assist  the  pursuit  for  five  or 
six  hours,  had  contemptuously  refused  to  give  the  required 
assurance,  and  added  words  of  insult  that  greatly  exasperated 
the  seamen.  Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Kelly  had  no 
choice  but  to  deprive  him  of  his  side-arms,  and  caused  him  to 
be  bound  along  with  his  men,  and  with  them  deposited  in  a 
deserted  cabin,  in  the  centre  of  a  bog  by  the  wayside.  One  or 
two  of  the  country  people  were  paid  to  keep  guard  near  the 
spot  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  to  convey,  in  some  indirect  and 
safe  manner,  to  Tralee,  the  information' of  the  whereabouts  of 
the  captives,  that  the  latter  might  be  looked  for  and  secured 
after  a  few  hours'  wholesome  restraint  and  privation.  These 
arrangements  tmade,  the  privateersmen  resumed  their  hurried 
march  back  towards  their  distant  vessel. 

Meantime,  Edward  O'Donovan  had  succeeded  in  again  pro- 
curing horses  for  his  fair  charges,  and  himself  bestriding  a  wild 
mountain  pony,  just  caught  from  the  neighbouring  moor,  ac- 
companied themat  a  rapid  rate  towards  their  temporary  residence. 
Sooth  to  say,  this  was  a  more  difficult  and  anxious  undertaking, 
in  Redmond  Barry's  opinion,  than  any  peril  of  the  seas ;  and 
long  and  anxiously  he  watched  the  forms  of  his  fair  mistress 
and  her  companion,  till  they  vanished  in  the  distance,  mo- 
mentarily expecting  to  see  either  of  them,  as  he  phrased  it, 
' '  go  over  the  bows  of  the  animals  that  b(5re  them,  or  the  horses, 
riders  and  all,  thrown  on  their  beam  ends."  No  such  alarming 
casualty,  however,  occurred,  so  long  at  least  as  the  equestrians 
remained  in  sight ;  and,  much  relieved  in  mind,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  high  admiration  of  what  he  considered  a  wonderful 
feat  of  horsemanship,  he  resumed  his  place  in  the  march,  and 
his  share  in  its  guidance  and  conduct. 

No  accident  or  alarm  disturbed  their  progress  during  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  the  men  reached  their  vessel  in  due  time,  fol- 
lowed a  little  later  by  their  superior  officers,  who  repaired  aboard 
to  superintend  the  operation  of  laying  the  vessel  ashore.  This 
it  was  proposed  to  do  with  the  last  quarter  flood  in  the  morning  ; 
and  the  intervening  hours  were  devoted  to  lightening  her  of 
guns  and  stores  for  the  purpose.  Partly  for  convenience,  and 
partly  on  the  chance  of  their  being  required  for  defence  in  the 
case  of  any  extraordinary  danger,  the  guns,  when  brought 
ashore,  were  conveyed  to  the  house,  where  two  were  mounted, 
en  harhe-tte,  over  the  sea-wall  in  front,  a  third  and  fourth  at  either 
end  of  the  building,  over  the  side-walls  of  the  enclosure  ;  and 
the  remaining  two  broadside  guns,  with  the  long  one  from 
amidships,  were  further  conveyed  to  a  high,  rocky  knoll  at  the 
back,  which  commanded  not  only  the  house,  but  every  approach 
to  it,  and  also  the  beach  where  the  St.  Patrick  was  to  lie.  The 
sharpness  and  steepness  of  the  ascent,  and  difficult  nature  of 
the  ground,  rendered  this  latter  position  of  some  strength  ;  and 
a  party  of  well-armed  seamen,  under  the  command  of  one  of 
the  prize-masters,  were  stationed  to  maintain  it.  Another 
party,  under  De  Jonquieres,  garrisoned  the  house. 


The  value  of  these  somewhat  elaborate  precautions  was  soon 
to  be  tested.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  there  came  a  wild  alarm 
that  hurried  every  inmate  of  the  house  from  their  beds  to  the 
windows  looking  on  the  sea.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  the 
privateer  was  attacked,  and  that  the  conflict  was  already  warm 
between  the  portion  of  her  people  that  had  remained  on  board 
and  the  occupants  of  three  or  four  boats,  the  simultaneous  ad- 
vance of  which  upon  her  bows  and  quarters  was  easily  indicated 
by  the  flashes  of  the  musketry.  Stoutly  the  privateer  responded 
with  her  small  arms  and  one  swivel,  the  only  piece  of  ordnance 
left  on  board,  and  the  discharge  of  which  at  the  most  trouble- 
some of  the  boats  seemed  very  eflfective.  The  firing  of  the 
latter  slackened  immediately,  a  proof  that  several  of  her  crew 
had  fallen  ;  but  the  other  boats,  with  loud  shouts,  closed  in, 
and  the  firing  and  smoke  became  blended  in  mass,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  the  deeply-interested  spectators  from  the  shore 
to  tell  how  the  fight  was  going,  or  its  probable  termination. 

The  roar  of  the  long  guu  from  the  knoll  overhead  and  behind 
diverted  their  attention  at  this  moment,  and  De  Jonquieres  fur- 
ther distracted  it  by  exclaiming  that  the  shot  had  been  delivered 
inland  and  not  towards  the  sea.  A  breathless  messenger  from 
the  knoll  confirmed  the  statement,  and  added  the  all-important 
news  that  a  body  of  men  were  approaching  from  the  direction 
of  the  distant  town  of  Tralee,  upon  a  hostile  purpose  as  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  In  fact,  a  deserter  from  them,  who  had 
fallen  in  with  some  of  the  scouts  sent  out  through  the  prudent 
foresight  of  Captain  Kelly,  and  who  had  been  brought  by  them 
to  the  knoll  so  often  mentioned,  gave  the  full  intelligence  ;  and 
the  warning  now  received  from  thence  by  De  Jonquieres  was  to 
tell  the  latter  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  onslaught  of  some  fifty 
soldiers.  The  gun  had  been  discharged  at  the  head  of  their 
column,  as  it  rose  over  a  neighbouring  eminence,  and  came  in 
relief  against  the  clear  starlight  of  the  sky. 

In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  that  the  news  created,  Eedmond 
Barry  arrived,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  beleaguered  party. 
He  had  been  engaged  on  the  beach  preparing  the  berth  where 
the  schooner  was  to  "lay,"  and  had  sent  back  his  boat  to  the 
vessel  on  some  errand  connected  with  the  operation,  just  before 
the  sudden  attack  had  commenced.  Deprived  thus  of  the 
means  of  proceeding  direct  to  her  defence,  he  had  hurried 
towards  the  house  to  procure  one  of  the  skiffs  ordinarily  lying 
there,  and  a  few  volunteers  from  the  garrison  with  whom  to 
pull  off  to  the  fight.  The  news,  however,  of  the  assault  imme- 
diately expected  to  be  made  on  the  house  itself  prevented  the 
execution  of  this  plan,  and  induced  him,  in  much  distress  and 
anxiety  of  mind,  to  determine  upon  remaining  where  he  was. 

The  last  glance,  however,  he  had  time  to  cast  seaward  ere  the 
nearer  dangers  engrossed  all  attention,  a  good  deal  removed  his 
anxieties  for  the  safety  of  the  privateer,  and  confirmed  him  in 
abiding  with  the  party  ashore.  The  volleying  musketry  was 
once  more  divided  ;  one  stream  of  it  blazing  upwards  from  ap- 
parently the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  then,  at  an  interval  of 
some  fathoms,  pouring  downward  in  hot  and  deadly  reply. 

"She  has  shaken  them  off,"  cried  he,  as  he  noticed  this; 
"she  has  most  happily  shaken  them  off ;  and,  having  slipt  or 
cut  from  her  anchor,  is  running  out  with  this  little  breeze  from 
the  eastward.  When  he  has  her  well  under  command  depend 
on  it  Captain  Kelly  will  come  round  and  run  those  fellows  down 
to  punish  their  audacity  !" 

"Bon  !  II  n'y  a  pas  a  craindre  pour  elle  !"  said  De  Jon- 
quieres, at  his  elbow  ;  "  maintenant  visons  a  nos  propres  affaires 
ici.    Voila  les  Anglais  qui  viennent  !"* 

In  effect  the  soldiery,  recovered  from  the  first  discomfiture 
caused  them  by  the  discharge  from  the  heights— a  discharge 
that  would  have  been  more  effective  if  delayed  till  their 
main  body  had  come  within  its  range — had,  by  a  bold  rush  down 
the  breast  of  the  hill,  placed  the  latter  between  them  and  the 
fire  of  the  gun,  and  were  rapidly  advancing  on  more  level 
ground  towards  the  house  ;  entirely  unsuspecting  any/resist- 
ance  there  save  from  small  arms.  The  prompt  and  skilful  exer- 
tions of  the  privateer's  ofticers,  and  the  seamen  with  them, 
enabled  the  strongly-built  though  low  guard-wall  in  the  direc- 

Good  !   There  is  nothing  to  fear  for  her.    Meanwhile  let  us  look 
to  our  business  here.    See  !  the  English  come  I  * 


tion  of  the  enemy  to  be  speedily  reinforced  with  the  guns  that 
had  been  pointed  towards  the  sea  ;  so  that  three  eight-pounUora 
loaded  with  bags  of  musket  bullets  pointed  straight  at  the 
coming  foe.  The  matches  were  about  to  be  applied  when  a 
loud  hail  was  heard,  and  tlien  a  figure  waving  a  white  flag  was 
seen  to  advance  as  if  to  demand  a  parley. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE  ROGUE'S  APOLOGY. 


A  SPANISH  FABLE. 

BY  JOHN  G.  SAXE. 

A  villain  who  by  chance  was  caught 
In  act  to  rob  a  man,  was  brought 
Straightway  before  a  magistrate, 
Who  asked  the  prisoner  to  state 
The  motive  which  prevailed  to  lead 
His  mind  to  perpctrata  the  deed 
Whereof  he  stood  accused.    The  man, 
With  brazen  forehead,  thus  began  : 

A  chap,  you  know,  must  have  a  trade  ; 
And  from  my  childhood  1  nave  made 
My  bread  by  theft.    When  1  was  small 
I  stole  such  trifles  as  might  fall 
Couvenieut  to  my  hand — the  toys 
And  pocket  pence  of  other  boys  ; 
The  canes  and  swords  in  doorways  left ; 
Till,  by  degrees,  from  petty  theft 
I  rose  to  burglary  ;  and  so 
(For  in  one's  trade  a  chap  must  grow) 
To  try  the  road  ;  and  robbing  men. 
Your  honour  knows,  means  now  and  then 
A  murder — that's  a  thing  of  course  ; 
At  last  I  came  to  rob  by  force 
Of  habit ;  and,  upon  my  soul ! 
'Tis  one  which  now  I  can't  control !" 
His  honour  heard  the  culprit's  plea, 
And  smiling  grim)y,  "  Well  !"  said  he, 
"  A  strange  excuse,  upon  my  word, 
As  ever  for  a  crime  was  heard  ! 
I'm  sure  'tis  scarcely  news  to  you 
The  Laiu  has  certain  habits  too  ; 
And  one  is  hanging — which  secures 
The  only  way  of  mending  yours  !" 

MOKAL. 

The  villain's  plea  how  oft  men  use 
Their  petty  vices  to  excuse  ; 
111  tempers,  manners  rude  or  coarse — 
For  which  they  plead  the  urgent  force 
Of  habit—"  'Tis,  you  know,  their  way, 
And  quite  inveterate,"  they  say  ; 
As  if  a  thousand  to  confess 
Could  make  a  single  vice  the  less  ! 


THE  "ARTICLE  D£  PARIS"  TRADE. 

The  name  "Article  de  Paris"  is  given  to  those  thousand 
nick-nacks  which  form  the  staple  of  Parisian  trade,  and  serve 
to  keep  the  French  reputation  for  ingenuity  and  taste- florescent 
amonf'st  other  peoples.  All  those  elegant  trifles  which  adorn 
the  boudoirs  of  our  wives  when  we  are  rich  or  those  cheap 
catchpenny  oddities  which  enliven  our  poor  mantelshelves  if 
we  be  needy  folks,  these  are  made  in  or  for  Paris  ;  and  the  fab- 
rication of  them  keeps  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  "  hands"  of 
both  sexes  in  constant  employment.  An  economist  might  shake 
his  head  over  tliis  wholesale  application  of  human  labour  to  the 
manufactory  of  things  which  nobody  really  wants  ;  but  I  fancy 
that  picturesque  trifles  serve  the  same  purpose  towards  our 
apartments  as  trinkets  and  ribands  do  towards  our  wives  and 
daughters.  They  are  ornaments  which  render  them  attractive. 
I  look  round  my  study,  and  find  that  I  have  a  great  many  more 
paper  knives  than  a  social  reformer  would  allow  to  be 
necessary  for  my  use ;  also  paper-weights,  match-hold- 
ing  contrivances,    little   bowls   which   hold   nothing,  and 
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little  trays  which  are  always  getting  in  my  way.  I  should  not 
be  worse  off,  from  the  economist's  view,  if  these  things  were 
taken  from  me  ;  but  I  should  miss  them  sadly,  because  most  of 
them  are  presents  which  recall  some  pleasant  date,  some 
genial  act  of  relative  or  friend.  Everybody  knows  what  a 
difference  it  makes  to  be  quartered  in  a  bare  hotel  room,  con- 
taining nothing  but  indispensable  furniture,  or  to  sit  in  a 
snug  bar  parlour,  stocked  with  odds  and  ends  betokening  home. 
In  the  former  case  we  reflect  with  depression  that  we  are 
sojourning  under  the  roof  of  a  man  who  is  scheming  how  he  may 
put  down  an  illicit  eighteenpence  in  our  bill  ;  in  the  latter  we 
are  reminded  that  our  landlord  is  a  person  of  like  clay  with 
ourselves — a  husband,  a  father  who  rejoices  in  his  children 
around  him,  or  mourns  some  little  ones  that  are  gone.  Is  there 
anything  more  pathetic  than  the  slight  of  old  toys  laid  away  on 
shelves  as  mementoes  ?  It  is  so  human  to  feel  interest  in  such 
things,  that  at  the  sale  of  a  deceased  person's  effects  one  lingers 
with  an  irresistible  fascination  over  the  tables  where  the 
souvenirs  of  the  late  owner's  private  life  are  accumulated. 
Therefore  the  men  and  woiten  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of 
those  "  Articles  de  Paris,"  which  at  first  sight  seem  trumpery, 
do  not  really  waste  their  time.  They  make  those  little  gifts 
which  the  French  assure  us  entertain  friendship,  and  whicli  in 
any  case  serve  as  landmarks  in  domestic  chronicles. 

Among  the  fancy  articles  of  which  the  Parisian  trade  enjoys 
a  virtual  monopoly  are  artificial  flowers,  bon-bon  boxes,  albums 
and  frames  for  photographs,  purses,  pocket-books,  cigar  cases, 
pipes,  and  all  sorts  of  chimney  ornaments  in  bronze,  wood, 
terra  cotta,  china,  and  plaster.  Some  of  these  thinp;3  can  of 
course  be  manufactured  in  other  countries,  but  Paris  makes 
enormous  quantities  of  them  for  exportation.  Half-a-dozen 
streets  round  the  Passage  du  Caire,  for  instance,  are  filled  with 
shops  where  bevies  of  girls  sit  all  day  making  artificial  flowers. 
Very  pretty  work  it  is,  and  very  lucrative  when  a  girl  gets  ex- 
pert enough  to  handle  the  finer  qualities  of  painted  muslin,  silk, 
and  velvet,  go  as  to  make  flowers  which  are  intended  to  pass  for 
natural.  TTie  less  clever  hands  make  red  and  white  roses,  pinks, 
and  violets,  whose  petals  are  cut  out  for  them  with  machines  by 
boys  who,  in  the  slang  of  the  trade,  are  called  "Zephyrs,"  and 
who  are  the  only  members  of  the  male  sex  engaged  in  the  trade. 
Men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fabri- 
cation of  bon-bon  boxes  ;  for  the  shells  of  wood  or  card- 
board are  made  in  prisons  by  captives  under  sentence  of 
hard  labour,  and  are  then  sent  to  be  finished  by  male  artists  if 
there  be  any  painting  or  gilding  to  be  done  ;  by  women,  if  the 
ornaments  are  to  be  of  silk  or  satin,  with  gilt  paper  and  pic- 
tures pasted  on.  A  man  and  his  wife  working  steadily  at  this 
trade  together  all  the  year  round  can  earn  from  twelve  to 
twenty  francs  a  day  easily,  especially  if  they  have  children  to 
assist  them  in  cutting  out  and  pasting.  Still  higher  pay  may 
be  got  by  couples  of  artistic  imagination  who  devise  new  shapes 
for  their  sweet-meat  receptacles  ;  for  every  year  towards 
Christmas  the  confectioners  and  nick-nack  vendors  are  all  agog 
for  novelties,  and  when  "  etrennes"  season  is  past,  that  of 
Easter  eggs  sets  in,  and  then  again  the  fancy  of  artisans  is 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  Paris  boasts  a  number  of  obscure  artists, 
who  might  have  done  great  things  had  they  been  content,  or 
able,  to  bide  their  time  ;  but  who,  having  been  compelled  to 
make  money  somehow,  have  branched  off  into  the  inferior  walks 
of  art.  These  are  the  men  who  paint  fans,  glove-boxes,  cigar- 
cases,  and  the  bon-bonnieres  aforesaid  ;  who  design  new  bind- 
ings for  albums,  books,  and  frames  ;  or  who  mould  novelties  in 
the  way  of  pipes,  statuettes,  and  chimney  ornaments.  When 
they  work  diligently  their  pay  is  good  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  humbler  toilers,  who  manufacture  by  the  thou- 
sand the  pretty  things  which  superior  artisans  have  invented. 

I  was  recently  in  the  waiting-room  of  a  provincial  railway 
station,  when  a  bagman  entered  and  proposed  purchases  to  the 
assembled  company.'  He  offered  little  cardboard  boxes,  con- 
taining an  imitation  meerschaum  pipe,  a  boiled-leather  match- 
box, a  pair  of  gilt  earrings,  a  set  of  gilt  shirt  studs  and  sleeve 
solitaires,  a  pack  of  cards,  and  an  almanac  for  1879 — all  for  one 
franc.  The  things  were  all  trumpery,  of  course  ;  but  even  to 
make  trumpery  that  will  look  presentable  requires  time  and 


trouble,  and  one  is  rather  dismayed  to  think  of  the  number  of 

poor  folks  who  must  have  given  their  time  and  trouble  for  a 
mere  pittance  in  order  to  fill  this  bagman's  tenpenny  box  and 
leave  him  a  margin  of  profit.  It  is  only  women  who  have  the 
courage  and  endurance  to'  work  for  such  low  rates  of  pay.  In 
the  populous  Rue  d'Oberkampf  there  are  big  houses  which  re- 
present barracks,  and  are  occupied  from  basement  to  attic  with 
female  artisans,  living  singly  or  with  their  husbands,  who  vork 
all  day  and  every  day,  including  Sundays,  to  make  those  trifles 
which  the  public  buy  for  a  few  sous,  marvelling  often  at  their 
cheapness.  The  speed  with  which  these  poor  women  complete 
a  pcore  of  imitation  gold  chains,  a  dozen  doHs'  costumes,  or  a 
gross  of  albums,  exceeds  belief.  Then  there  are  the  women  who 
make  the  bows  for  ladies'  bonnets,  fhe  smart-knotted  ker- 
chiefs in  showy  colours  to  be  worn  at  the  neck,  and  the  .cra- 
vats for  men.  Next  we  have  the  women  who  make  imita- 
tion birds  with  feathers  or  spun  glass,  Swiss  cottages  in  wood 
and  glass,  musical  boxes  (whicii  are  manufactured  as  well 
now  in  Paris  as  in  Geneva),  children's  toys  in  every  variety, 
and  ornaments  in  ebony  and  ivory.  These  last  require  turuing- 
lathQS,  and  attord  a  kind  of  labour  more  suited  to  men  than 
women  ;  but  women,  who  do  not  shirk  the  treadle  of  the  sewing 
machine,  will  not  mind  spinning  a  lathe  round  to  make  ivory 
thimbles,  cane  handles,  needle  cases,  and  other  comely  brittle 
articles  too  numerous  to  specify.  Boiled  leather  furnishes  now- 
a-days  a  convenient  material  for  the  fabrication  of  things  in- 
tended to  resemble  wood,  but  it  is  so  cheap  and  the  working  of 
it  is  so  easy,  though  sticky  and  messy,  that  a  woman  will  only 
receive  something  like  five  centimes  for  every  match-box  that  is 
sold  for  two  pence  in  fairs.  Imitations  of  Chinese  oddities  in 
boiled  leather  are  now  very  fashionable,  but  very  cheap,  though 
the  trouble  they  lay  upon  the  maker  is  immense  ;  for  the  gilt 
robes  and  pink  marbled  faces  of  the  figures  on  the  black  ground 
have  to  be  done  slowly  and  carefully,  in  rooms  well  warmed  at 
an  even  temperature,  so  that  the  leather  may  not  shrink.  Orna- 
ments of  papier  mache  and  glazed  cardboard,  bsaket  work  in 
straw,  rice,  and  cane  ;  work-boxes  ;  the  shagreen  cases,  velvet- 
lined,  for  holding  jewellery  ;  and,  above  all,  false  jewellery,  are 
among  the  other  things  which  constitute  the  "  Articles  de  Paris." 
As  to  the  last  product,  Paris  confesses  that  it  has  a  rival  in  Bir- 
mingham ;  but  I  believe  that  the  French  capital  manufactures 
more  for  the  European  markets  than  the  Warwickshire  city. 
Tons  of  foolish  brooches,  earrings,  pinchbeck  watches,  rings, 
and  lockets  find  their  way  from  France  to  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Russia  every  year,  and  form  the  staple  merchandise 
at  the  fairs  in  those  countries.  As  one  goes  farther  East,  and 
South  too,  the  pinclibeck  rises  in  price,  so  that  the  girls  in 
Sicily  and  the  Greek  Archipelago  bravely  flaunt  Parisian  came- 
lotte  with  a  full  belief  as  to  its  genuineness,  seeing  that  they 
have  paid  for  it  about  fifty  times  more  than  its  value.  It  would 
be  unfair,  in  alluding  to  the  men  and  womerk  engaged  in  the 
"  Article  de  Paris"  trade,  if  one  did  not  mention  that  they  are 
in  general  a  very  well-behaved  population.  They  work  too 
hard  and  too  much  to  go  astray  in  any  way,  and  as  their  great 
frugality  enables  them  to  save  money,  which  they  forthwith  invest 
at  good  interest,  they  are  usually  cheerful  and  disposed  to  en- 
liven their  work  by  songs.  Drunkenness  is  almost  unknown 
amongst  them,  and  in  times  of  revolution  they  leave  the  work  of 
barricade-making  to  less  busy  hands  than  theirs. 


A  "GOGRAPHER." 

A  negro  preacher  got  himself  out  of  a  tight  place  in  this 
way  : — He  had  been  elaborating  a  new  theory  of  the  Exodus — 
to  wit,  that  the  Red  Sea  got  frozen  over,  and  so  afforded  the 
Israelites'  a  safe  passage  ;  but  when  Pharaoh,  with  his  heavy 
iron  chariots,  attempted  it,  they  broke  thro\igh  and  were 
drowned.  A  brother  rose  and  asked  for  an  explanation  of  that 
point.  "  I'se  been  studyin'  gography,  and  de  gography  says  dat 
be  a  very  warm  country — where  dey  have  de  tropics.  And  de 
tropics  too  hot  for  freezin'.  De  p'int  to  be  'splaiued  is,  'bout 
breaking  through  de  ice."  The  preacher  straightened  up  and 
said  :  ' '  Brudder,  glad  you  axed  dat  question.  It  gives  me 
'casion  to  'splain  it.  You  see  tliat  was  great  whUe  'go — in  de 
ole  times,  'fo'  dey  had  any  gography — 'fo'  dere  was  any  tropics." 
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THE  TEACHER'S  LAMENT. 

BY  M.  E.  L, 


How  dreary  my  task  is  to-day, 

How  feeble  my  efforts  to  rule. 
How  tedious  the  hours  pass  away. 

How  dull  is  the  mirth  of  the  sohool  I  « 

The  brightest  and  best  of  the  few 

Whom  love  has  consigned  to  my  care, 

Ere  one  of  life's  sorrows  he  knew. 
Has  been  called  to  a  world  more  fair. 

Ah  !  sadly  I  miss  the  sweet  face 

That  beamed  from  the  head  of  the  class, 
And  sadly  I'll  fill  up  the  place 
He  held  on  the  altar  at  Mass. 

The  great  Christian  feast  of  the  year. 
That  brings  peace  and  good  will  upon  earth, 

Found  him  sharing  its  mirth  and  its  cheer. 
The  happiest  soul  round  the  hearth. 

The  dawn  of  the  new  year's  first  day 

Found  the  angels  of  death  round  his  bed  ; 

And  long  ere  its  hours  passed  away 
His  last  ray  of  life  had  been  shed. 

Oh  !  would  I  could  share  in  the  grief 
Of  the  father,  who  cannot  forget. 

And  the  mother,  who  knows  no  relief. 
Since  her  life  star  for  ever  is  set. 

Or  that  it  were  mine  to  relieve 

The  burden  their  sad  hearts  must  bear  ; 
But  'tis  destined  for  mortals  to  grieve, 

And  of  grief  they  must  suffer  their  share. 


THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock. 


((;ONTINUED  FROM  OUR  LAST.) 

When  urging  on  the  French  Goveruraent  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  employing  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  their  Irish 
expedition,  Tone  had  always  declared  that  if  they  sent  but  a 
corporal's  guard"  he  would  accompany  it.  The  force  with  which 
he  found  himself  was  about  14,000  men,  with  an  ample  supply 
of  cannon,  and  great  quantities  of  muskets,  cartridges,  barrels 
of  powder,  &c.  Between  transports  and  convoy  the  lieet 
counted  forty-three  vessels.  The  adrairal-in-chief  and  the 
general-in- chief  went  together  on  board  one  of  the  frigates  ; 
General  Grouchy,  the  second  in  command  of  the  land  forces, 
took  up  a  berth  in  another  frigate. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  1796,  the  signal  was  given  for 
getting  under  way.  The  moment  was  probably  the  proudest  in 
Tone's  life,  and  perhaps  the  happiest  also.  His,  and  hia  only, 
was  the  tremendous  initial  force  which  had  gathered  that  great 
armament  together  ;  it  was  due  to  him  that  those  forty-three 
stately  ships  spread  their  canvas  to  the  breeze  and  set  oat  to 
brave  the  perils  of  the  deep  and  the  chances  of  hostile  en- 
counter. 

But  Tone's  joy  was  of  short  duration.  Evil  fortune  attended 
the  expedition  from  the  outset.  A  splendid  line-of-battle  ship 
went  to  pieces  on  the  treacherous  rocks  of  the  French  coast  the 
very  first  day.  A  thick  fog  swathed  the  fleet  in  its  dense  folds 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  it  cleared  away  many  of  the 
ships  were  missing,  including  the  frigate  which  carried  Hoche 
and  the  admiral.  Then  came  a  dead  calm,  and  the  vessels  which 
had  kept  so  far  in  company,  thirty-three  sail,  lay  "  rolling  like 
so  many  logs  on  the  water,"  and  unable  to  "move  an  inch." 
When  a  wind  did  spring  up,  it  was  unfavourable  ;  but  they 
contrived,  in  spite  of  it,  to  near  the  Irish  shore,  to  pass  Gape 
Clear,  and  to  beat  up  the  coast  of  Cork  towards  Kerry.  Tone's 
heart  was  rejoiced  with  glimpses  of  the  snow-patched  Southern 
hills.    It  comforted  him  to  behold  his  country  once  more,  even 


if  he  was  destined  never  again  to  set  foot  on  her  soil,  aa  at  the 
moment  seemed  probable  enough. 

By  the  22nd  of  December  they  had  neared  Bantry  Bay,  but 
the  fleet  was  "terribly  scattered,"  and  the  two  chief  com- 
manders were  still  absent.  "All  rests  now  upon  Grouchy," 
wrote  Tone  in  his  diary.  This  same  Grouchy  was  the  man 
accused  of  betraying  ^Japoleon  subsequently  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 

The  wind,  which  had  been  very  unfavourable  before,  now 
blew  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  French  vessels,  and  their  progress 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bay  was  irritatingly  slow.  "  These  delays," 
Tone  says,  "  are  dreadful  to  my  impatience.  I  am  now  so  near 
the  shore  that  I  can  see  distinctly  two  old  castles ;  yet  I  am 
utterly  uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  set  foot  on  it."  It  is 
easy  to  fancy  his  feelings.  To  have  long  kept  one  great  object 
steadily  in  view,  to  have  wrought  marvels  to  achieve  success,  to 
have  it  almost  within  grasp,  and  then  to  miss  it  by  only  a  hair's 
breadth — there  is  a  sting  here  far  beyond  the  sharpest  of  the 
ordinary  disappointments  of  life. 

The  worst,  however,  had  by  no  means  come.  That  night  the 
breeze  grew  to  a  storm,  rushing  madly  westwards.  Of  the 
forty-three  sail  which  weighed  anchor  in  Brest  harbour  on  the 
15th  December  but  sixteen  were  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the 
morning  of  the  23rd.  The  gale  of  the  previous  night  had  blown 
some  twenty  out  into  the  Atlantic  ;  the  rest  had  been  lost  in 
the  fog.  Nevertheless  it  was  found  on  inspection  that  6,500 
tried  and  hardy  soldiers,  inured  to  battle,  fatigue,  and  priva- 
tion, were  still  to  hand  on  board  the  vessels  which  had  reached 
the  shelter  of  Bantry  Bay.  Seeing  nothing  done,  nothing 
attempted,  nothing  even  projected.  Tone  drew  up  in  rapid  suc- 
cession two  plans  of  campaign  to  suit  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
The  main  idea  of  one  was  to  land  at  Bantry  with  the  whole 
force  present  and  march  straightway  on  Cork.  This  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  military  staff.  At  first  they  evinced  no  enthusiasm 
over  it,  but  talked  much  and  sagely  of  responsibility.  Then  he 
detailed  a  scheme  in  the  nature  of  a  forlorn  hope — 1,500  men  to 
land  more  northward,  and  make  their  way  towards  Belfast  if 
they  could,  and  these  ho  ofi'ered  to  lead  himself,  in  case  none  of 
the  French  officers  cared  to  risk  his  reputation  on  so  doubtful 
an  effort.  Next  morning  the  staff  were  converted  to  Tone's  first 
project,  and  warfeily  took  it  up.  They  sent  a  deputation  to 
Grouchy's  frigate  to  urge  it  on  him.  He  appeared  to  adopt  it, 
and  made  a  pretence  of  drawing  up  the  necessny  arrangements. 
His  preparations  never  got  any  farther,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
he  ever  intended  they  should.  .  ,  

Tortured  by  anxiety,  it  can  easily  be  supposed  that  Tone  did 
not  sleep  well  these  nights.  At  two  o'clock  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, being  awoke  by  the  wind,  he  rose,  flung  on  a  great  coat, 
and  paced  the  ship's  gallery,  "  devoured  by  the  most  gloomy 
reflections,"  he  says.  The  despondent  fit,  however,  did  not 
remain  very  long.  He  soon  struck  out  another  plan  of  cam- 
paign, more  suited  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  submitted  it  to  the  general  officers  on  board  the  same 
vessel  as  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  captain  thereof.  It  proposed 
to  quit  Bantry  Bay  at  once,  steer  for  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon, 
debark  the  troops,  advance  quickly  on  Limerick,  cross  the 
great  river  there,  and  strike  for  Ulster,  in  which  the  United 
Irishmen  were  far  more  numerous,  better  drilled  and  armed, 
and  more  thoroughly  organised  than  in  any  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces. This  plan  too  was  approved  of  ;  but  the  water  in  the 
bay  wr.3  so  rough  that  a  small  boat  could  not  with  safety  attempt 
to  reach  Admiral  Bouvet's  frigate,  on  board  of  which  General 
Grouchy  was.  Tone  also  kept  his  irrepressible  energy  employed 
the  same  day  in  making  entries  in  his  diary,  and  in  speculating 
on  his  probable  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  British  if  the  French 
should  suffer  a  total  defeat  after  landing,  and  he  himself  should 
miss  the  "  good  fortune  to  be  killed  in  the  action."  Small  as  he 
deenied  his  knowledge  of  English  law,  it  was  enough  to  make 
him  inconveniently  aware  of  the  punishments  attaching  to 
"treason" — hanging,  disembowelling.  Sec — and  he  writes 
grimly  :  "  If  ever  they  hang  me,  they  are  welcome  to  embowel 
me  if  they  please."  "immediately  he  adds:  "These  are  plea- 
sant prospects.  Nothing  on  earth  could  sustain  me  now  but 
the  consciousness  that  I  am  engaged  in  a',  just  and  righteous 
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cause.  For  my  family,  I  have,  by  a  desperate  etfort,  surmounted 
my  natural  feelings  so  far  that  I  do  not  think  of  them  at  this 
moment." 

So  Tone  spent  Christmas  Day  on  board  the  French  war-ship 
Indomitable,  keeping  up  some  hope,  probably,  by  his  last  and 
most  feasible  programme  of  operations,  and  waiting  anxiously 
for  the  seas  to  settle  down  enough  to  enable  him  to  pat  it  before 
Grouchy.  That  slippery  commander,  however,  after  so  many 
days  spent  idly  in  the  bay,  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the 
shore,  put  out  to  the  open  sea  the  same  night,  leaving  his  com- 
mand behind  to  shiftfor  itself.  As  the  samefrigate  held  Grouchy 
and  Admiral  Bouvet,  the  latter  (the  last  admiral  remaining  out  of 
four)  left  his  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  to  shift  for  itself  also. 

Next  morning  came  amid  storm  and  fog.  When  the  latter 
cleared  away,  but  fourteen  ships,  big  and  little,  rode  in  the  bay. 
No  sign  of  Hoche  yet ;  even  Grouchy  gone  ;  the  reduced  fleet  in 
charge  of  a  commodore  pinned  to  his  instructions  ;  not  a  solitary 
gleam  of  hope  seemed  left.  Even  Tone,  the  indomitable,  ever 
sanguine  Tone,  began  to  allow  despair  at  length  to  creep  to  his 
heart,  and  records  on  that  day  that  he  now  looks  on  the  ex- 
pedition as  impracticable.  "  All  is  over  !"  he  mournfully  writes. 
*'  It  is  hard,  after  having  forced  my  way  thus  far,  to  be  obliged 
to  turn  back  ;  but  it  is  my  fate,  and  I  must  submit.  England 
has  not  had  such  an  escape  since  the  Spanish  Armada  ;  and 
that  expedition,  like  ours,  was  defeated  by  the  weather.  Well, 
let  me  think  no  more  about  it.  It  is  lost,  and  let  it  go."  It 
is  plain  that  he  did  not  realise  how  much  the  treachery,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  the  strong  reluctance  of  Villaret-Joyeuse  and 
Grouchy  had  to  do  with  the  failure.  We  often  ascribe  to  acci- 
dent the  mishap  really  due  to  some  unsuspected  flaw  in  the 
tool  we  use. 

His  hopes  for  Ireland  gone  for  the  moment,  Tone's  thoughts 
immediately  revert,  by  a  transition  quite  natural  and  eminently 
pathetic,  to  the  objects  of  his  other  strong  passion,  his  family. 
"  If  God  Almighty,"  he  writes,  "  sends  me  my  dearest  love 
and  darling  babies  in  safety,  I  will  buy  or  rent  a  little  spot,  and 
have  done  with  the  world  for  ever.  God  knows  whether  I  shall 
ever  reach  France  myself  ;  and  in  that  case  what  will  become  of 
my  family  ?  It  is  horrible  to  me  to  think  of.  O  my  life  and 
soul !  my  darling  babies  !  shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ]  I  am  as 
eager  to  get  back  to  France  as  I  was  to  come  to  Ireland. " 

However,  despondency  and  Tone  could  not  maintain  a 
lengthened  intimacy.  Next  day,  December  27,  although  the 
gale  had  increased  to  a  hurricane,  and  six  out  of  the  thirteen 
vessels  in  the  bay  had  been  literally  blown  out  to  sea,  he  had 
regained  his  normal  composure,  and  had  applied  his  mind  to  the 
practical  question,  could  anything  yet  be  done.  "Any  attempt 
here  is  now  desperate,"  he  writes  ;  "but  I  think  still,  if  we 
were  debarked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  we  might  yet  re- 
cover all."  A  council  of  war  was  held  the  same  day,  at  which 
were  present  three  general  otficers,  three  adjutants-general,  in- 
cluding Tone,  the  commanders  of  the  artillery  and  engineers, 
and  the  commodore  of  the  fleet.  At  this  council  it  was  decided 
to  adopt  Tone's  last  plan  of  campaign,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
sailing  up  to  the  Shannon's  mouth  and  cruising  there  for  five 
days,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  some  of  the  missing  ships  ; 
while  the  carrying  out  of  the  rest  of  the  plan  should  of  course 
depend  on  the  resources  then  available. 

The  wind  shifted  to  the  south  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
again  it  came  as  a  hurricane.  Vessel  after  vessel  had  to  cut 
cable,  and  make  for  the  open  sea,  the  Indomitable  among  the 
rest.  That  night  saw  Bantry  Bay  cleared  of  the  last  ship  of  the 
French  fleet  which  had  for  so  many  days  held  possession  of  it 
without  catching  sight  of  a  single  hostile  flag.  The  British  had 
been  cleverly  duped,  and  by  Tone.  An  agent  of  theirs,  some 
time  before  the  sailing  of  Hoche's  expedition,  had  off'ered  a 
large  bribe  to  the  printer  for  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  that 
was  to  have  been  issued  in  Ireland  after  the  landing  of  the  in- 
vading force.  Tone  urged  that  he  should  get  it,  but  with 
"Portugal"  substituted  for  "  Ireland,"  and  other  corresponding 
alterations.  The  changes  were  made,  the  agent  paid  down  his 
money,  the  printer  gave  him  the  mock  proclamation,  and  the 
British  in  consequence  kept  their  eye  on  Portugal  instead  of  Ire- 
land. That  was  the  reason  the  French  were  able  to  come  and 
stay  and  go  without  attack  or  molestation  of  any  kind. 


It  blew  fiercely  all  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  the  sadly  dimin- 
ished fleet  was  still  further  scattered.  Next  day  only  seven 
ships,  all  told,  appeared  at  the  appointed  rendezvous.  It  was 
madness  to  think  further  of  an  invasion  ;  so  at  four  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  the  commodore  issued  his  signal  for  return 
to  France.  On  the  1st  of  January,  17'J7,  exactly  twelve  months 
since  the  date  of  his  departure  from  America,  Tone  set  foot  a 
second  time  on  French  soil,  at  Brest,  after  affording  materials 
for  as  striking  a  record  of  thought  and  action,  of  energy,  effort, 
and  even  achievement,  as  ever  a  man  succeeded  in  compressing 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  year. 

Grouchy,  whose  conduce  of  the  expedition  was  impugned  by 
his  brother  officers,  deputed  Tone  to  defend  him  before  the 
Directory.  The  wily  general  knew  how  to  choose  an  advocate. 
Tone,  not  suspecting  him,  freely  consented. 

Arrived  at  Paris  he  found  by  a  letter  awaiting  him  that  his 
wife  and  children  were  at  Hamburgh.  He  wished  now  to  retire 
from  the  French  service,  retaining  his  pay  and  appointments, 
until  another  opportunity  for  carrying  out  his  one  fixed  project 
should  come.  He  wrote  to  Hoche— who,  after  much  tossing 
about  the  Atlantic,  had  at  length  got  back  to  his  country — asking 
for  his  influence  with  the  Directory.  Hoche  had  the  matter 
promptly  settled  to  Tone's  entire  satisfaction.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  general  having  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  "army 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,"  he  procured  a  post  on  his  stafi'  as 
adjutant-general  for  Tone,  at  the  desire  of  the  latter,  who  wished 
to  get  to  Hamburgh,  partly  to  rejoin  his  family,  and  partly  to 
open  communications  once  more  with  his  friends  in  Ireland. 
The  other  general  oflicers  had  been  as  loud  in  his  praise  to  the 
Directory  as  Hoche,  as  appears  from  a  marginal  note  to  an  order 
issued  for  Tone's  arrears  of  pay. 

A  few  months  after  he  had  joined  Hoche,  the  latter,  who 
had  the  most  implicit  reliance  on  Tone's  ability,  sagacity,  and 
honesty,  put  him  in  communication  with  Mr.  Lewines,  who  had 
come  over  as  an  envoy  from  the  United  Irishmen.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  M'Cormick,  and  Tone  knew  and  respected  him.  In 
the  active  part  of  most  of  the  negotiations  that  followed  Tone 
deliberately  played  second  fiddle,  to  give  Lewines  the  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  first.  Nevertheless  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Tone's  was  the  contriving  brain.  But  he  was  always  able  to 
subordinate  his  vanity  (of  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose 
he  had  not  his  share  like  other  people)  to  the  success  of  the 
project  in  hand.  Perhaps  he  thought  more  deeply  when  he  had 
not  much  to  speak.  At  all  events  he  confided  from  time  to  time 
some  very  remarkable  thoughts  to  his  diary,  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  the  people  are  prepared  for 
serious  and  general  insurrection  ;  and,  in  short,  (why  should  I 
conceal  the  fact  ?)  I  do  not  believe  they  have  the  spirit.  It  is 
not  fear  of  the  army,  but  fear  of  the  law  and  long  habits  of 
slavery,  that  keep  them  down  ;  it  is  not  fear  of  the  general,  but 
fear  of  the  judge." 

In  the  meantime  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  to  his  family  at 
Hamburgh  ;  so,  finding  himself  likely  to  remain  for  a  time  nego- 
tiating at  the  Hague,  he  wrote  to  them  to  come  to  him.  He 
spent  some  wretched  days  walking  by  the  canal  at  Amsterdam, 
waiting  in  vain  for  their  arrival  ;  at  last,  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  May,  he  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  folding  them  all 
to  his  breast.  In  his  diary  he  jots  down  that  night :  "  Here  is 
an  end  of  my  journals  now,  for  some  time  at  least.  I  have  con- 
tinued them  pretty  regularly  for  the  amusement  of  my  dearest 
love.  As  we  are  now  together  once  more,  they  become  unne- 
cessary." 

The  business  which  ,  kept  him  at  the  Hague  was  the  prepara- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  Batavian  republic  of  an  expedi- 
tion for  Ireland  of  even  greater  dimensions  than  the  recent 
French  one,  but  having  precisely  the  same  object.  A  great 
fleet  and  an  army  of  15,000  men,  with  provisions  and  ample 
munitions  of  war,  were  got  together.  The  Datch  Government 
signified  their  desire  that  either  Tone  or  Lewines  should  accom- 
pany this  expedition.  General  Hocle — who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  arrangements,  and  displayed  uncommon  magna- 
nimity of  nature  therein — at  once  named  Tone  as  the  fitting  man. 
In  consequence,  on  the  8  th  of  July,  1797,  Tone  once  more  en- 
trusted his  fortunes  to  the  deep,  going  aboard  the  admiral's  ship, 
"a  superb  vessel"  of  74  guns.  There  he  found  General  Daendels, 


the  commander-in-chief,  whom  he  had  often  met  during  the 
course  of  the  negotiations,  and  who  introduced  him  to  the 
admiral. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


A  THUNDER-CLOUD. 

BY  JOSEPH  BRENNAN. 

I  paced  alone  in  my  dreary  room, 

And  uprose  the  heart- sprung  tears — 
For,  darkening  my  soul,  came  a  nameless  gloom, 

And  a  best  of  shadowy  tears  ; 
I  looked  for  the  hopes  1  had  cherished  lo&g, 

And  1  found  only  sorrow  and  care  ; 
But  I  dashed  back  my  tears,  and  I  strove  to  be  strong, 

And  I  marshalled  my  pride  'gainst  despair. 

I  paced  my  room  erect  and  proud — 

I  had  raised  my  drooping  head. 
Though  1  felt  myself  a  living  shroud 

Which  enwraps  a  heart  that  is  dead  ! 
"  Yes  1  yes  !"  laughed  1,  "  still  pride  is  left  ; 

Even  he,  the  archangel  who  fell. 
Though  of  pleasure's  weakliest  pulse  bereft, 

Was  proud  of  his  kingdom — Hell ! 

«'  O  Earth  !  through  many  a  sunny  hour 

Beamed  bright  my  love  for  you  ; 
But  yon  chillmg  breath  was  death  to  the  flow'r, 

No  more  will  its  leaves  grow  new. 
And  Ireland  !  I  loved  you  in  sunshine  and  storm — ■ 

Has  that  longing  love  all  flown  ? 
Ah  !  I  strove  to  embrace  your  living  form, 

But  it  tamed  in  my  arms  to  stone  ! 

"  And  Friendship  !  I  knelt  at  thy  altar  too. 

And  my  incense  ascended  on  high — 
I — fool  that  I  was — deemed  your  god  ship  true, 

And  believed  you  a  child  of  "the  sky. 
But  I  found  that  the  idol  I  bowed  before 

Was  a  dull  thing  of  timber  and  brass — 
And  I  cried — '  Vain  thing,  thou'rt  my  god  no  more. 

And  I  trample  thee  now  as  1  pass  !' 

"  0  World .!  if  the  poet's  heart  be  black. 

It  is  you  who  have  banished  its  light — 
False  friends  !  if  the  proud  ones  heart-strings  cracn, 

You,  you  have  immersed  him  in  night. 
He  sough  b  for  your  smile,  and  you  gave  your  frown, 

You  froze  his  heart  when  you  met  ; 
He  grasped  at  your  hand,  you  trampled  him  down  ; 

And,  be  sure,  he  will  trample  you  yet !" 

As  I  spoke,  I  clenched  my  fingers  tight, 
And  I  nerved  my  soul  again — 

And  I  longed  to  begin  the  unequal  fight — 
For  pride  glowed,  like  wine,  in  each  vein. 
Yes  !  yes  !"  laughed  I,  "  great  pride  is  left- 
Even  he,  the  archangel  who  fell. 

Though  of  pleasure's  weakliest  pulse  bereft, 
Was  proud  of  his  kingdom — Hell !" 

THE  DEAD  ALIVE. 

THE  STRANGE  BUT  TKUE  STORY  OF  A  TRANCE. 

In  a  certain  town  in  the  North  of  Ireland  (which  for  conve- 
nience we  shall  call  Kilmare)  there  resided  some  families  of  dis- 
tinction. The  head  of  one  of  these  was  a  Mr.  Bell,  a  young 
gentleman  of  25  years  of  age.  He  inherited  a  large  estate 
from  his  uncle,  and  soon  after  removed  from  his  former  abode 
to  take  possession  of  the  family  mansion  in  Kilmare.  He  mar- 
ried the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  East  India  merchant  residing  in 
Liverpool,  by  whom  lie  had  two  children.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  their  wedded  life  Mrs.  Bell  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and  ex- 
pired the  next  day.  The  symptoms  were  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  the  limbs  so  increased  in  size  immediately  after  death  that 


a  magnificent  diamond  ring  of  great  value  could  not  be  removed 
from  the  lady's  finger  and  was  buried  with  her.  Of  course  this 
fact  was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  Mrs.  Bell 
was  the  wife  of  the  most  considerable  man  thereabout,  and 
naturally,  therefore,  all  concerning  her  was  matter  of  conversa- 
tion and  rumour. 

The  old  churchyard  of  the  town  stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  immediately  m  the  rear  of  the  church,  and  adjoining  the 
chancel,  was  the  tomb  of  the  Bell  family.  Here,  in  accordance 
with  immemorial  usage,  the  body  of  the  deceased  lady  was  to 
repose,  and  there  it  was  deposited  on  the  third  day  after  her  de- 
mise. After  the  ceremony  the  key  of  the  vault  was  put  in  its 
usual  place  by  the  sexton  in  the  vestry  of  the  church. 

The  day  had  been  gloomy,  and  as  night  drew  on  a  thin  rain 
fell,  which  increased  at  about  midnight  to  a  smart  shower.  Mr. 
Bell,  who  was  about  retiring,  went  to  an  open  window,  and  as  ho 
did  so  fancied  he  saw  a  white  figure  crossing  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  next  moment  it  disappeared,  and,  satisfying 
himself  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  delusion,  he  commenced  to 
undress.  Suddenly  the  clear  tones  of  the  door-bell  rang 
through  the  building.  Mr.  Bell  paused  and  moved  toward  the 
door  of  the  apartment  to  listen.  In  a  few  seconds  the  sound 
again  reverberated  through  the  house,  and  Mr.  Bell  opened  the 
door  and  stepped  out  into  the  corridor.  At  that  moment,  aa  he 
glanced  down  the  stairway,  he  saw  the  housekeeper  moving 
toward  the  front  door.  Then  he  heard  her  set  the  small  lamp 
she  carried  on  the  table,  and  open  the  lock  and  bolts  of  the 
massive  door.  Then  a  dreadful  and  prolonged  shriek  followed, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  Bell's  butler  ran  along  the  hall 
towards  the  front  door.  Mr.  Bell  had  reached  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  was  in  the  act  of  descending  when  the  butler  reached 
the  spot  where  the  housekeeper  lay  on  the  fioor  apparently  in  a 
swoon.  What  was  Mr.  Bell's  surprise  to  see  the  butler  raise 
his  hands,  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  door,  and  then  sink  to  the  fioor 
as  though  struck  dead. 

Utterly  bewildered  and  confounded,  Mr.  Bell  hastened  down 
stairs.  The  sight  that  met  his  gaze  wfien  he  reached  the  centre 
of  the  hall  almost  fros5e  his  blood.  There  stood  the  figure  of  his 
wife  in  her  grave-clothes,  leaning  against  the  pillar  of  the  door, 
with  one  hand  thrown  across  her  breast.  For  a  moment  Mr. 
Bell  was  almost  overcome.  Then  he  remembered  the  white 
figure  which  he  saw  crossing  the  lawn  a  few  seconds  before  the 
bell  rang,  and  another  glance  showed  him  that  the  garments  of 
the  figure  before  him  were  dripping  with  rain. 

"Julia,  my  darling,  my  wife  !"  Mr.  Bell  exclaimed,  and 
stepped  toward  the  figure. 

It  made  a  movement  toward  him,  and  the  next  instant  it  was 
enfolded  in  his  arms.  The  scene  that  ensued  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion. It  was  indeed  the  wife  but  that  day  buried,  who  was  re- 
stored to  the  arms  of  the  bereaved  husband  and  children.  The 
explanation  which  she  oflered  was  very  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory. For  a  short  time  after  her  supposed  death  she  was 
aware  of  all  that  went  on  around  her,  but  before  she  was  placed 
in  the  coffin  she  lost  all  consciousness.  She  said  the  first  sensa- 
tion of  consciousness  she  had  was  of  pain.  Then  she  saw  an 
indistinct  glimmer,  and  finally  a  severe  pang  shot  through  her 
frame.  With  a  powerful  ettbrt  she  rose,  and  saw  a  woman  stand- 
ing by  her  side.  The  woman  shrieked  and  fled,  and  then  Mrs. 
Bell  discovered  that  she  was  lying  in  a  coliin  in  the  family  vault. 
Fresh  strength  came  to  her  every  moment,  and  releasing  herself 
from  the  shroud,  she  stepped  to  the  ground  and  passed  out  of  the 
vault,  the  door  of  which  was  wide  open.  Down  the  church- 
yard path  she  passed  to  the  main  street,  along  which  she  walked 
for  half  a  mile,  until  she  reached  her  late  home.  Fortunately 
the  large  gate  of  the  park  was  unfastened,  and  she  hastened  up 
the  roadway  to  the  dwelling.  She  rapidly  regained  her  health, 
and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

Bht  who  was  the  woman  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  cofiin 
when  the  corpse  suddenly  arose  and  started  her  into  sudden 
flight  ? 

Next  day  the  lamp  was  found  extinguished  on  the  floor  of  the 
vault.  It  was  identified  as  one  which  usually  stood  in  the  vestry, 
and  was  used  by  the  sexton.  It  had  doubtless  been  removed 
at  the  same  time  when  the  key  of  the  vault  was  ukeu.  Beyond 
that  all  was  mystery. 
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The  object  of  the  woman,  however,  was  easily  discovered.  As 
already  stated,  Mrs.  Bell  was  buried  with  a  valuable  diamond 
ring  on  her  finger.  The  design  of  the  woman  was  to  steal  this 
from  the  supposed  corpse.  Finding  it  impossible  to  remove  it, 
the  daring  thief  had  raised  the  hand  of  the  dead  woman  to  her 
mouth,  and,  in  her  attempt  to  withdraw  the  ring  with  her  teeth, 
caused  the  pang  which  went  through  the  frame  of  the  evident 
victim  of  a  trance,  and  roused  her  to  consciousness."  On  the 
finger,  just  below  the  ring,  the  marks  of  teeth  were  discovered 
visible  for  several  days  after  Mr.  Bell's  resuscitation. 

Every  eflbrt  was  made  to  keep  this  remarkable  circumstance  a 
secret  from  the  gossip  of  the  nighbourhood  ;  nevertheless,  every 
exertion  was  used  quietly  to  ascertain  who  the  robber  of  the 
tomb  was.  The  general  impression  was  that  the  garb  of  a 
female  was  assumed  as  a  disguise,  and  that  the  depredator  was 
in  reality  a  man,  and  probably  a  professional  body-snatcher. 

It  was  thought  that  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
Mrs.  Bell's  supposed  death  had  aroused  the  desire  of  some  me- 
dical expert  to  possess  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  an  autopsy  ; 
that  he  had  employed  a  person  to  steal  it,  and  that  the  body- 
snatcher,  discovering  the  valuable  jewel,  had  resolved  to  gain 
possession  of  it  for  himself. 

Soon  after  this  extraordinary  occurrence  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  resigned  his  living  and  removed  his  family  to  England. 
Several  years  passed  away,  and  the  incidents  herein  recorded 
were  almost  forgotten.  Mrs.  Bell's  father  died,  and  Mr.  Bell 
and  his  family  quitted  Kilmare  and  took  up  their  residence  at 
Toxteth,  near  Liverpool. 

And  now  for  the  sequel. 

During  the  Chartist  riots  in  1840,  James  Binns  was  arrested 
for  murder  and  lodged  in  Lancaster  jail.  He  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Before  the  last  sentence 
of  the  law  was  executed  he  made  a  confession  of  many  crimes, 
and,  among  the  rest  of  his  exploits,  as  a  professional  body- 
snatcher,  in  which  business  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years. 
The  following  facts  are  taken  from  his  confession  : — 

In  July,  1820,  he  was  living  in  Belfast,  having  fled  from 
England  to  escape  punishment  for  his  offences.  He  had  done 
several  small  jobs  in  Belfast  for  doctors,  and  on  the  night  of 
July  20,  in  the  year  named,  a  well-known  physician  of  Belfast 
sent  for  him  and  told  him  that  he  h.'id  a  very  delicate  piece  of 
work  for  him  to  perform.  A  Mrs.  Bell,  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  wife  of  a  rich  proprietor,  had  just  died  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar disease,  and  the  doctor  and  his  associates  desired  the  body 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  death.  The  doctor  paid  him  so  much 
money  down,  and  despatched  him  to  Kilmare  with  such  instruc- 
tions as  were  necessary.  -He  was  to  secure  the  corpse,  and  a 
coach  would  be  ready  at  the  churchyard  gate  in  which  there 
would  be  two  assistants  who  would  be  ready  to  assist  him  at  a 
given  signal. 

He  went  to  Kilmare  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  at  which  he 
was  present.  He  examined  the  lock  on  the  door  vault,  and 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  easily  remove  it.  At  midnight  he 
went  to  the  churchyard  armed  with  a  wrench,  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  a  pick  lock.  First  satisfying  himself  that  the  coach  was 
in  waiting,  he  entered  the  churchyard  and  proceeded  to  the 
vault.  The  night  was  dark,  and  rain  was  falling.  Creeping 
up  by  the  side  of  the  church,  he  approached  the  tomb  of  the 
Bell  family.  To  his  surprise  he  saw  that  the  door  was  open  and 
a  faint  light  burning  inside.  Stealthily  drawing  near  he  glanced 
in.  He  saw  the  coffin  lying  along  the  marble  slab,  and  in  front 
of  it  a  woman  was  standing.  A  second  glance  showed  him  that 
the  woman  was  at  work  trying  to  remove  a  ring  from  the  finger 
of  the  dead.  A  sudden  thought  struck  him,  and,  slouching 
down,  he  reached  in  at  the  door  with  his  shears,  which  he  had 
brought  to  rid  the  corpse  of  its  cumbersome  shroud  ;  he  cut  a 
piece  from  the  skirt  of  the  woman's  dress  and  retired  unob- 
served. As  he  remained  for  an  instant  peering  on  the  strange 
scene,  to  his  horror  and  astonishment  he  saw  the  corpse  arise 
and  raise  the  hand  which  the  woman  was  apparently  in  the  act 
of  putting  to  her  mouth.  The  woman  gave  a  shriek,  rushed 
through  the  door  and  fled,  leaving  the  lamp  burning  on  the 
floor.  The  body-snatcher  guessed  at  once  the  woman's  design, 
and,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  she  was  a  person  above 


the  ordinary  rank,  he  resolved  to  follow  and  see  where  she 
went.  He  had  no  difliculty  in  tracking  the  rapidly  retreating 
figure.  It  passed  out  of  the  churchyard  at  a  small  wicket  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  entered  the  parsonage. 
Satisfied  that  he  possessed  an  important  secret,  out  of  which  he 
could  make  money,  he  returned  to  the  vault.  The  light  was 
still  burning,  and  he  signalled  the  men  in  waiting.  They  were 
soon  on  the  spot,  but  on  entering  the  vault  they  discovered,  to 
their  utter  astonishment,  that  the  coffin  was  empty.  The  body- 
snatcher  kept  his  secret,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
the  body  was  a  matter  of  uamixed  surprise.  Extinguishing  the 
lamp,  the  men  quitted  the  churchyard,  the  body-snatcher  re- 
turned to  his  quarters  at  a  small  inn,  and  the  assistants  going 
back  to  Belfast  in  the  carriage. 

The  next  morning  the  news  of  Mrs.  Bell's  restoration  to  life 
was  abroad  in  town.  The  body-snatcher  lingered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood until  he  ascertained  that  the  clergyman  had  quitted 
home  for  a  friend's  house.  Then  he  called  at  the  parsonage, 
and  asked  for  the  lady  of  the  house.  It  was  with  some  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  an  interview,  as  the  domestic  informed  him 
that  the  lady  was  indisposed,  and  confined  to  her  room.  "  My 
business,"  he  said,  "  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  see  her."  After  the  lapse  of  half 
an  hour  a  middle-aged,  handsome,  stately  lady  entered  the 
parlour,  and  gazing  with  considerable  dignity  at  her  visitor, 
said : 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me,  sir  ?" 

"Let  me  shut  the  door,  ma'am,"  he  said,  and  quickly  step- 
ping behind  the  lady,  closed  the  door.  "  I  think  we  have  met 
before,  ma'am,"  he  said,  in  a  firm  but  respectful  tone. 

"Sir  !"  the  lady  exclaimed  in  ofl'ended  accents. 

"I  am  sure  we  have  met  before,  ma'am,"  the  man  said. 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  the  lady  replied,  "utterly  mis- 
taken, sir  ;  you  will  oblige  me  by  quitting  the  house  imme- 
diately." 

"You  forget  last  night,  ma'am,  in  the  vault,"  the  man  said 
in  a  low  tone. 

The  cheek  of  the  lady*  evidently  blanched,  and  she  gave  a 
gasp  for  breath.    Instantly  recovering  herself,  she  said  : 
"  "  I  don't  understand  you,  sir.    You  are  labouring  under  a 
mistake. " 

"  Well,  I  may  be,"  the  man  replied,  "  that's  a  fact ;  but  my 
impression  is  that  t  saw  you  last  night  in  the  vault  when  you 
were  trying  to  remove  the  ring  from  the  finger  of  what  you  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corpse." 

The  lady  had  sunk  in  a  chair,  and  was  deadly  pale.  By  a 
powerful  eflbrt  she  overcame  her  momentary  weakness,  and 
'  said  in  strong  tones  :  "I  don't  know,  sir,  what  you  speak  of . 
You  are  either  labouring  under  a  mistake  or  you  are  a  lunatic." 

"Do  you  happen  to  have  a  dress  like  this,  ma'am  1"  the  man 
asked,  drawing  from  his  pocket  the  piece  which  he  had  cut  from 
the  dress  of  the  occupant  of  the  vault  the  night  before. 

The  lady's  lips  grew  white  and  dry.  She  tried  to  speak,  but 
her  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth,  and  utterance  was 
impossible. 

"I  am  reasonable,  madam,"  the  man  said ;  "I  know  your 
secret,  but  will  keep  it  if  you  will  make  it  worth  my  while." 

"  How  much  do  you  require  ?"  the  lady  asked,  acquiring  the 
power  of  speech  by  a  great  effort. 

"Twenty  pounds  down  will  satisfy  me  for  the  present,"  the 
man  said,  "  and  more  at  another  time  when  I  need  it." 

The  money  was  paid,  and  within  a  month  the  man  returned 
and  demanded  more.  The  lady  evidently  revealed  the  story  of 
her  disgrace  and  crime  to  her  husband,  for  he  paid  the  money, 
and  soon  after  resigned  his  living  and  retired  to  England. 

A  PRACTICAL  MAIDEN. 

He  had  proposed  to  her,  and  now,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
waited  her  answer. 

"  Only  one  word,"  he  said,  "  if  but  to  l^ep  alive  the  fires  of 
hope  within  my  bosom." 

She  looked  at  him  tenderly,  nay,  lovingly,  and  her  lips  moved 
in  accents  that  went  to  the  depths  of  his  soul.  She  asked  him 
liow  much  he  earned  a  week. 


MY  SONGS. 

[From  Victor  Hugo.] 
BY  M.  O'S.' 

Long  ere  my  wealth  of  cherished  song 
Was  lavished  oa  the  heedless  throng, 

'Twas  like  the  foliage  of  8pring  ; 
Its  glory  was  upon  my  brow 
From  morn  to  dewy  eve  ;  but  now 

Men  tread  it  down,  a  useless  thing. 

Flowers  wrested  from  their  parent  trees- 
Leaves  withered  by  the  polar  breeze — 

Vain  refuse  by  the  highways  thrown — 
My  songs,  my  songs  !  oh  I  such  are  they  ! 
Scattered  and  stained — the  joyless  play 

Of  brooks  that  rush  and  winds  that  moas. 

I  watch  them  fall,  I  watch  them  go  ; 
Their  likeness  1  no  longer  know. 

So  rayless  do  they  seem  to  me  ; 
And  all  the  crowd  that  pass  that  way 
Tread  my  lost  crown  into  the  clay, 

And  laugh  to  see  the  leafless  tree  ! 


AMONG  THEi ARABS; 

OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA; 


By  thb  Author  of  "Still  Unsubdued." 

Chapter  XXVIII.— The  King  Pays  his  Visit,  and  Paul 
Renews  his  March. 

The  camel  and  horses  were  permitted  to  feed,  without  remov- 
ing their  equipments  ;  and,  with  their  rifles  and  other  weapons 
ready,  Paul  and  hia  friends  anxiously  awaited  the  unwelcome 
arrival  of  the  king. 

He  took  care  to  keep  the  Gallas  away  from  the  rocks  that 
commanded  the  camp,  by  pointing  hia  rifle  in  a  threatening  way 
at  any  that  came  within  reach. 

The  aun  rose  to  noon,  and  began  hia  descent,  but  atill  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  king. 

Paul'a  patience  was  becoming  exhausted,  and  hia  fears,  which 
he  took  care  to  conceal,  increased. 

"  If  his  dusky  majesty  does  not  put  in  an  appearance  in 
twenty  minutes,  I  propose  to  leave,"  said  "Paul,  looking  from 
his  watch  to  the  sun — to  assure  himself  the  latter  was  right. 

"  I  see  a  lot  of  people  coming  this  way,"  said  Hugh  O'Neil ; 
"  and,  as  I  live,  they  are  carrying  something." 

"  It  looks  like  a  small  tent  on  a  hand-barrow,"  said  Donald. 

"It  is  the  conveyance  of  the  Galla  king,"  aaid  Malek  Adhel. 

"It  is  a  palanquin,"  whispered  Laneen. 

"  And  is  the  king  inside  that  machine  V  asked  Hugh. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  be  me  faix  the  old  chap's  enlightened  enough  to  take 
things  aisy,  and  knows  what's  comfortable  when  he  sees  it !" 
laughed  Hugh. 

The  king  was  accompanied  by  at  least  fifty  armed  men,  and, 
aa  they  were  coming  directly  to  the  camp,  Paul  determined  to 
stop  them  as  he  had  the  old  priest  that  morning. 

"Come  with  me,  Malek  Adhel.  Be  my  retainer.  I  go  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  Galla  monarch,  and  to  assure  him  at  the 
same  time  that  we  have  not  accommodation  for  more  than  him- 
self and  another." 

Malek  Adhel  seized  hia  lance,  which  looked  unusually  bright 
and  keen  this  morning,  and,  leaping  over  the  wall  with  his 
young  leader,  hastened  to  meet  the  king  of  the  Gallas. 

The  palanquin-bearera  halted  when  they  saw  Paul  coming, 
and  the  king,  who  sat  cross-legged  within,  drew  aside  the  cover 
and  looked  anxiously  out. 

"I  come,  with  my  servant,  to  pay  my  respects,  and  to  wel- 
come your  majesty  to  my  camp,"  said  Paul,  striding  forward 
and  shaking  the  king's  hand  with  an  air  of  condescension  rather 
than  equality. 


"  And  glad  am  I  to  see  you  again,"  said  the  king,  rising  and 
stepping  out  of  the  conveyance.  "  I  have  been  thinking  much 
about  you,"  he  added,  "since  you  honoured  me  with  a  visit." 

"  I  am  happy  I  have  found  a  place  in  the  august  thoughts  of 
your  majesty.  Only  the  assurance  that  I  was  to  have  the  great 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-day  prevented  my  leaving  the  valley 
of  Singing  Waters,  and  hastening  to  find  my  host  of  armed 
friends,  who  by  this  time  are,  no  doubt,  hastening  thia  way  in 
search  of  me." 

The  king  took  Paul's  proffered  arm,  and  with  a  smile,  that 
showed  a  large  mouth,  full  of  very  white  teeth,  said  : 

"Lead  me  to  your  friends.    I  am  anxious  to  meet  them." 

"That  I  will  gladly  do.  But  your  majesty,  as  my  honoured 
guest,  must  not  ask  that  your  followers  be  admitted." 

"  1  have  only  a  few  here,"  aaid  the  king,  glancing  back  at  hia 
fifty  bowmen. 

"  Only  a  few,  to  be  aure  ;  and  even  if  they  were  foes  instead 
of  friends,  they  would  be  powerless  before  our  weapons.  But 
you,  as  my  guest,  must  conform  to  the  customs  of  my  people. 
Select  o)ie  of  your  men  and  tell  him  to  follow.  The  others — as 
you  value  their  lives — must  remain  back. " 

This  was  aaid  so  firmly  that  the  king  gave  a  start.  He  saw 
that  his  host  was  decided,  and  turning,  gave  hia  order  with 
great  reluctance. 

A  tall  young  man  accompanied  him  into  camp,  where  Ben 
had  apread  a  robe  for  hia  majesty  to  sit  on,  and  with  great  fore- 
thought prepared  a  pipe  for  hia  majesty  to  smoke — if  inclined 
that  way. 

"I  see  you  are  ready  for  a  march,"  aaid  the  king,  as  he  sat 
down. 

"  I  so  informed  your  majesty,"  replied  Paul. 

"  You  have  two  beautiful  women  here.  Do  you  want  to  sell 
them  1"  asked  the  king,  blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  towarda  Al 
Zubla  and  Laneen. 

' '  No, "  replied  Paul,    '  *  We  are  not  traders." 

"  Are  they  your  wives  ?" 

"  No,  your  majesty.    I  am  single  ;  ao  are  the  maidens." 

"That  ia  remarkably  curious,"  said  hia  majesty,  eyeing  the 
girla  again.  "  I  would  give  an  elephant-load  of  gold  and  ivory 
for  those  two  girls." 

"  A  thousand  elephant-loads  could  not  buy  them.  They  are 
to  be  the  wives  of  those  two  men,"  said  Paul,  pointing  to  Ben 
and  Malek  Adhel. 

Al  Zubla  smiled,  but  Laneen  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  dis- 
position Paul  made. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you,"  said  the  king,  with  great  solemnity, 
"  that  I  and  my  people  are  anxious  you  should  stay  with  us.  I 
will  give  you  my  daughter,  who  is  beautiful  as  the  moon,  for 
your  principal  wife  ;  and  as  I  have  no  son,  you  can  succeed  me 
as  king  of  the  Gallas.  I  will  also  care  for  your  companions,  and 
load  them  with  honours  and  richea,  as  well  as  giving  them 
slaves  and  wives  if  they  remain  with  me." 

"I  received  your  majesty's  message  to  that  effect,  and  sent 
my  answer  by  the  priest,"  said  Paul. 

"  What  was  that  answer  !" 

"  That  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  accept  the  honour 
you  propose." 

"Impossible  !"  exclaimed  the  king. 
"Yes." 

"  Would  a  monarch  in  your  land  make  you  such  an  offer  ]" 
asked  the  king  with  some  heat. 

"  We  have  no  monarch  in  our  land — or  rather  we  are  all 
monarchs,"  replied  Paul. 

"  It  is  not  uaual  for  me  to  be  disobeyed,"  said  the  king,  rising. 
"  I  hoped  you  would  gladly  embrace  my  offer,  aa  I  do  not  desire 
to  use  force." 

"  Force  ?"  repeated  Paul. 

"  Yes,  force,"  reiterated  the  king,  and  he  moved  aa  if  about 
to  take  his  departure. 

"  Hold  !"  cried  Paul,  laying  his  hand  on  the  king's  sho  older. 
"  Ah  !  you  consent  ]" 
"I  do  not." 

"  What  mean  you,  then  1"  asked  the  now  enraged  monarch. 

"  Tltai  you  are  my  prisoner  /" 
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Paul  motioned  to  his  friends  to  cover  the  Galla  king  and  his 
attendant  with  their  rifles,  the  elfect  of  which  was  to  prostrate 
both  on  the  ground. 

Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  were  struck  dumb  hy  this  bold  move  ; 
and  Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  started  back  with  cries  of  fear. 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  harm  you  unless  your  people  attack 
me,  in  which  event  I  will  make  a  vacancy  in  the  Galla  throne. 
I  am  going  to  leave  this  valley  at  once,  and  take  you  with  me 
until  I  get  out  of  your  territory — if  indeed  this  territory  is 
yours.  Direct  this  man  to  go  back  and  tell  your  people  my 
purpose. " 

"  I  will  let  you  go  !  On  my  kingly  word,  I  will  not  interfere, 
if  you  release  me  !"  cried  the  now  cowering  monarch. 

"  I  cannot  do  it.  Give  the  message  to  your  follower — quick, 
and  mount  this  camel." 

The  king  spoke  to  his  alarmed  messenger  at  Paul's  dictation, 
and  that  thoroughly  frightened  young  person  bounded  away. 

"  I  regret  that  we  must  tie  your  majesty's  hands  and  feet, 
but  you  will  suffer  no  inconvenience  ;  these  beautiful  girls  will 
be  up  near  you  on  the  camel,  and  will  fan  your  brow  and  give 
you  water." 

The  king  was  bound  and  lifted  into  the  cot  which  Paul  occu- 
pied when  he  had  the  fever. 

His  majesty  was  actually  pale  with  anger  at  this  indignity 
and  fear  of  the  intrepid  youth  who  so  unceremoniously  made 
him  a  prisoner. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  talk,"  said  Paul ;  "but  if  your  ma- 
jesty cries  out,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  your  people,  I 
may  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  gagging  you." 

"  I  will  not  cry  out  ;  but  release  me,  and  I  will  give  you  six 
elephants  laden  with  ivory  and  gold,"  pleaded  the  king. 

"I  will  release  you  without  ransom  when  more  fully  assured 
of  my  own  safety." 

Then,  turning  to  his  friends,  Paul  ordered  them  to  mount. 

Ben,  not  wishing  to  overburden  the  camel,  decided  to  lead 
that  animal  on  foot  ;  while  Clarence,  perched  up  on  the  highest 
pinnade  of  flesh,  sat,  rifle  in  hand,  like  a  guard  of  honour  for 
his  majesty. 

By  the  time  this  diminutive  caravan  got  underway,  the  king's 
companion  to  the  camp  had  reached  the  nearest  Gallas,  and 
announced  the  monarch's  capture  and  danger. 

At  once  there  arose  yells  ;'  i,d  cries  of  ra^je  and  horror.  Bands 
of  dusky  bowmen  seemed  to  spring  from  the  ground,  and  hang 
threateningly  along  the  hills. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  would  have  rushed  on  our 
friends  like  furies  incarnate,  had  not  the  fact  that  the  king 
would  be  slain  if  they  attacked,  come  to  theln  with  the  news 
of  his  capture. 

Paul,  Donald,  and  Ivan  rode  ahead,  and  Malek  Adhel  and 
Hugh  O'Neil  covered  the  rear. 

Once  a  band  of  Gallas  made  a  stand  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  some  two  miles  from  the  camp.  But  Paul  dismounted 
and  raised  his  rifle,  and  before  he  could  fire — if,  indeed,  he  had 
such  a  purpose  without  being  attacked — they  ran  away,  with 
cries  of  alarm. 

After  travelling  up  the  stream  for  six  hours,  they  came  to  the 
mountains  in  which  it  had  its  rise,  and  across  this  was  the  valley 
of  which  Ben  and  Malek  Adhel  had  spoken. 

There  was  a  narrow  pathway  winding  over  the  rocks,  like 
a  brown  ribbon,  growing  gradually  narrower  toward  the  top. 

Ben  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  before  dark,  and 
suggested  that  they  camp  at  the  bottom,  where  the  ground  was 
open,  and  there  was  water  and  grass. 

"  No,"  answered  Paul.  "  To-night  we  camp  on  the  summit 
of  that  mountain.    Have  we  not  time  to  reach  it  before  dark  V 

"Yes,"  replied  both. 

"But,"  added  Malek  Adhel,  " it  is  cold  up  there,  and  water- 
less." 

"Cold,  you  say?" 

"  Yes — bitterly  cold  at  night.  If  I  stay  up  there,  I  must  wear 
covering,  and  so  must  the  king." 

"  Covering  you  shall  have,  Malek  Adhel,  and  his  majesty 
will  not  be  permitted  to  suff'er.  The  advantages  of  a  camp  up 
there  are  double.    First,  we  can  have  a  good  view  of  the  coun- 


try, and  judge  if  the  Gallas  are  still  pursuing,  and  in  what 
force  ;  and  second,  the  cold  will  prevent  nearly  naked  men  from 
surprising  us  by  attack. 

Malek  and  Ben  thought  this  reasoning  good  ;  so  the  march 
was  resumed. 

When  the  king  saw  he  was  being  carried  up  the  mountain  he 
cried  out  piteously  to  be  released,  promising  to  return  at  once 
to  his  own  people,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  strangers. 

"  Wait  until  morning,"  replied  Paul.  "  I  promise  you  shall 
be  well  cared  for,  and  that  you  can  leave  by  any  route  you 
please." 

His  majesty  groaned,  and  dropped  back  on  the  cot. 

The  bracing  air  of  the  mountain  came  like  an  invigorating 
reminder  of  home  to  the  boys,  so  that  their  spirits  rose  with 
the  elevation. 

Even  the  camel  and  the  horses  seemed  filled  with  a  fresh 
vitality,  and  pushed  on  with  increased  speed,  despite  the  tor- 
tuous ascent. 

The  sun  had  just  set  as  they  reached  the  plateau  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain. 

Beneath  them,  and  apparently  but  an  hour's  journey  away, 
stretched  the  valley  of  Geeboons  ;  but  to  the  north  and  east  of 
this  they  saw  many  columns  of  smoke,  which  Ben  said  must 
come  from  the  camp  of  the  Abyssinian  army,  or  from  that  of 
their  Egyptian  opponents. 

The  horses  were  tethered  near  some  sheltering  rocks,  and  the 
camel  made  to  lie  down  near  by. 

His  shivering  majesty  was  unbound,  and  wrapped  in  a  couple 
of  saddle-blankets. 

A  shelter  was  made  for  Al  Zubla  and  Laneen,  though  they 
declared  they  were  too  anxious  to  sleep  that  night. 

Malek  Adhel  looked  like  an  animated  mummy  in  the  robe 
which  he  wound  about  his  tall  form,  and  Ben,  similarly  attired, 
declared  he  had  never  been  so  cold  in  his  life. ' 

Paul  and  his  friends  felt  quite  at  home  in  the  bracing  atmo- 
sphere, which,  during  the  night,  was  never  below  forty-fiv,e  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

The  guard  was  maintained  with  even  greater  vigilance,  but 
nothing  occurred,  until  daylight,  to  cause  alarm,  or  disturb  the 
serenity  of  the  mountain  camp. 

As  the  sun  rose,  dispelling  the  mists  that  hung  over  the  val- 
leys, all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  place  where  the  fires  were  seen 
the  evening  before,  and  the  gleam  of  arms  could  be  seen  in  long 
lines  of  light. 

"They  are  Abyssinians  !"  said  Ben,  with  a  shudder. 

"And  see — there  Are  swarms  of  Gallas  !"  said  Malek  Adhel, 
pointing  back  at  the  neighbouring  rocks,  behind  which  glimpses 
of  the  dusky  bowmen  could  be  caught. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  CARELESS  MOMENT. 


I'-ROM  THE  PERSIAN. 


Before  the  gates  of  Paradise 
A  poor  man  sat  with  watchful  eyes  ; 
Sat  patiently,  without  a  sigh, 
Until  a  thousand  years  went  by, 
Trusting  the  momeat  to  begin 
When  he,  in  joy,  should  enter  in. 
Then,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  away 
To  catch  a  nap,  one  weary  day — 
A  little  rest  from  constant  care — 
Before  he  waked,  or  was  aware. 
The  gate  of  pearl  was  swung  aside  : 
And  now  his  eyes  had  opened  wide — 
In  heavier  grief  he  moved  about. 
To  see  it  shut,  and  leave  him  out. 


A  Boston  paper  says  :  "  A  butterfly  was  caught  at  the  South 
End  yesterday."  It  may  be  safe  enough  to  catch  a  butterfly  at 
the  south  end  ;  but  when  you  go  to  grab  a  wasp  you  want  to 
catch  it  at  the  north-easterly  end,  shifting  westerly  toward  the 
head. 
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LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "young  Ireland"  by  a  leading  memuer 
of  the  co0ncil  of  the  society  for  the  i'reseiivation  of  the 
irish  lang0agk] 

Lesson  V. 
<M|A,  0]\m,  te,  1,10111. 
is  a  preposition  ;  it  is  pronounced  as  except  that  the  \\  is 
liquid ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  generally  written  without  the  vowel  1. 
AijA,  ou,  or  upon,  expresses  the  relation  of  contact  and  higher  posi- 
tion, as  Aip  AH  coiin,  on  the  wave.  It  coalescses  with  the  pronouns 
me,  ci'i,  fe,  fi,  and  their  plurals  ;  they  then  take  these  forms,  oi\iti, 
ojAC,  <M]A,  <M]\c,  or  'fhis  preposition,  in  its  simple  or  com- 

pound form,  with  the  verb  ca,  expresses  that  state,  condition,  or 
suffering  (under)  which  in  English  would  be  expressed  by  the  verb 
and  adjective  :  thus — c^iac  o]\m,  thirst  is  upon  me  ;  Aivjlki — I 
am  thirsty. 

Le,  witli,  a  preposition,  combines  with  Ihe  pronouns  as  above,  and 
becomes  tioni,  with  me  ;  be»ic,  with  thee ;  leif,  with  him.  The 
feminine  singular  of  the  compound,  or  the  plurals,  are  not  given, 
because  they  involve  an  accident  which  cannot  be  treated  of  here, 
b  is  liquid  in  each  of  the  above  words,  pronounced  somewhat  thus — 
lyom,  It/eath,  lyesh,  in  one  syllable.  Lioni,  &c.,  with  the  assertive 
verb  (iss),  denotes  belonging  to,  or  exclusive  possession,  as,  i]™ 
Liotii  An  bof\'o,  the  table  is  mine.  This  form  is  more  emphatic  and 
more  direct  than  the  form  ca  bop-o  oijjdm. 

The  verb  if  with  le,  besides  ownership,  expresses  like  and  dis- 
like, pleasure  and  di  spleasure,  taste  and  distate,  choice,  and  all  such 
affections  of  the  mind  ;  as,  ^>c  aiI  (awiO  bioni  e,  I  like  it ;  iii  Aib 
liom  e,  1  don't  like  it,  &c. 


aXi^a,  od,  upon. 

Aip,  ou  him. 

Ai|\e  and  ai^m,  on 

her. 
Ann,  in,  in  it. 
136,  a  cow. 
1)01',  *  hand,  palm 

of  the  hand. 
1,  b-fuib   bo  A5AC. 
An  Aii  beAC  ini  ujx  ? 


Vocabulary. 
bi\oc,  a  badger. 
CbAtin,  children. 
Cto,  a  nail. 
5  a,  an  arrow, 
be,  with. 
beAc,  with  thee, 
biotii,  with  me. 
boif,  with  him. 
ni  b-puib.  2 
ni  Alt  bioiii  e. 


iriAf,  a  thigh, 
mi,  a  month. 
Ofvtii,  on  me. 
Opc,  ou  thee, 
pui",  a  lip. 
SaI,,  a  heel. 
ScvL,  dirty. 
ScOi\,  a  treasure, 
b-yuib  All  cu  biiii  ? 


4.  Ca  56  bAii  AgAm 


OA. 

1  -  u-         -         .       .  .         ^    ,       ^      i  'V 

Liom.Aii       bAn  ;  ca  Ati  y^of  moy.     5.  Ca  An  iriAO  05,  ca  An  cac 

■oonn,  CA  All  btAoc  i.\\o,  Ajuf  ca  aii  bub  iiiop.    G.  b-piiib  tne  cinn  ? 

b-fuib  CA]\c  oi\ni  ?     <\n  oy.  leAC  ?     7.  Ifleif  An  by,  ca  cApc  <s^\\ 

CA  An  ■OAn  fATDA.      8.   nil  AgUf  bd,  bo  AgUf  biAf,   CAC  AJUf  CU.  9. 

Ca  a  bof  bAti,  CA  An  do  patda,  fAL  Ai\x).  10.  An  fcotA  Lcac?  ca 
An  lAUf  -ay.  An  ja]'  bin,  ca  An  clo  i'aI.  11.  t)Of  A^Uf  nof.  b  finb 
j;a  AgAC  ?  b  -puib  cbAnn  Aige?  b-fuib  fplAe  aici  ?  b-iruiL  b^xon 
opc  ?  12.  Ca  bo  Ann.  1^  biom  An  6i\,  if  teAC  An  cii\.  1f  biom 
An  coI^,  If  beif  An  ^lUf . 

1.  Have  you  a  cow  ?  I  have  not,  2.  Is  the  hound  white  ?  (He) 
is.  3.  Do  you  like  fresh  butter  ?  I  do  not  like  it.  4.  I  have  a 
white  goose  ;  I  own  the  white  goose  ;  the  rose  is  big.  5.  The  son 
is  young,  the  cat  is  brown,  the  badger  is  high,  and  the  loop  is  big. 
6.  Am  I  sick?  Am  I  thirsty?  Have  you  gold"?  7.  The  gold  is  his, 
he  is  thirsty,  the  poem  is  long.  8,  A  mouth  and  a  day,  a  cow  and 
taste,  a  cat  and  a  hound.  9.  Her  hand  is  white,  the  nail  is  long, 
a  high  heel.  10.  Have  you  a  treasure  ?  The  country  is  fresh,  the 
white  stalk,  the  (iron)  nail  is  dirty.  1 1.  Fist  and  fashion.  Have  you 
an  arrow  ?  Has  he  children  ?  Has  she  a  dowry  ?  Is  sorrow  upon  you 
(are  you  sorrowful)  ?  12.  There  is  a  cow  in  (it).  The  gold  is  mine, 
the  country  thine.  The  tower  is  mine,  the  country  his, 
(to  be  continued.) 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  TOOTHACHE. 

A  man  with  the  toothache  doesn't  care  about  anything  else. 
The  glories  of  the  world  pall  on  his  taste,  the  wonders  of  creation 
seem  as  naught.  The  tooth  becomes  a  volcano  of  belching  fury, 
and  the  rest  of  life  hidden  in  a  cloud  of  its  billowing  smoke. 
You  can't  borrow  anything  of  the  man  with  the  toothashe.  You 
can't  instruct  and  improve  him.  You  tell  him  that  the  world 
travels  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  a  minute,  and  it  doesn't 
startle  him  in  the  least.  He  simply  groans.  You  say  to  him, 
"  My  friend,  there  are  stars  so  far  oli"  that  their  light  has  not 


yet  reached  this  world,"  but  ho  don't  mind  it ;  he  only  howls. 
You  tell  him  that  some  of  the  sunspots  are  one  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  in  diameter,  and  that  ono  of  them  would  take  in 
Jupiter  at  one  mouthful,  but  it  is  nothing  to  him.  He  goes  on 
swearing  and  weeping.  Sometimes  a  man's  tooth  aches  so  hard, 
the  pain  is  so  agonizing,  that  several  strong  men  have  to  hold 
him  down  by  main  force  while  some  important  scientific  fact  is 
being  communicated  to  him. 


THE  JEWELLER'S  JOKE. 

Mr.  Smiley,  the  undertaker,  got  it  into  his  head  the  other  day 
that  his  eyesight  was  not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  that  a  pair  of 
spectacles  would  be  beneficial  to  him  as  Well  as  to  make  him 
look  more  venerable.  So  he  proceeded  to  Mr.  Karat'a  jewellery 
store,  in  the  next  street,  to  purchase  the  desired  article. 

The  obliging  Mr.  K.  displayed  his  whole  stock  of  spectacles 
for  his  customer's  inspection.  Mr.  Smiley  would  try  on  a  pair, 
elevate  his  head,  then  lower  it,  then  look  over  the  tops  of  them, 
meanwhile  holding  a  newspaper  before  him. 

One  pair  was  for  younger  eyes  (so  he  said) ;  another  pair  was 
for  older  eyes  ;  and  so  on  until  he  had  tried  on  all  of  Mr.  Karat's 
spectacles.  Not  one  pair  could  he  find  that  was  suited  to  liis 
sight. 

Now  the  patient  Mr.  Karat  was  sometimes  fond  of  a  joke, 
and  informed  Mr.  Smiley  that  he  had  a  pair  that  he  used  him- 
self sometimes,  and  he  might  try  them  on,  and  perhaps  they 
would  suit  him.  Mr.  Karat  took  from  the  drawer  a  pair  minus 
the  glasses,  and  after  carefully  wiping  them  inside  and  out 
adjusted  them  over  Mr.  Smiley'a  proboscis. 

After  going  through  the  usual  performance  with  his  head,  Mr. 
Smiley  said  : 

"  Why  I  could  see  as  well  with  them  as  I  could  without  them 
twenty  years  ago,    I'll  take  these.    They  just  suit  my  eyes." 


THE  TRANSFORMATION. 


BY  KATIE  G.  COE. 


I  had  a  loss,  a  heavy  loss, 

I  mourned  it  all  the  day, 
And  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
'1  sobbed,  but  could  not  pray. 

My  heart  was  seared  and  withered  dry, ' 

With  thinking  of  the  loss  ; 
I  searched  and  searched,  but,  ah  !  'twas  vain, 

I  only  found  a  cross. 

What  I  had  lost  was  valued  far 

Above  all  earthly  gain  ; 
So  I,  in  yearning  fondness,  sighed 

To  have  it  back  again. 

I  searched  once  more,  I  searched  my  soul 

To  find  if  it  were  there  ; 
I  plunged  into  its  very  depths, 

And  laid  its  secrets  bare. 

When,  lo  !  before  my  wond'ring  sight 

Rose  from  its  depths  the  loss  ; 
With  joy  I  gazed,  but  soon  I  saw 

It  change  into  the  cross. 

"  0  God  !"  I  cried,  "^Thy  ways  are  strange, 

And  yet  Thou  knowest  best ; 
I  found  the  cross,  which  was  the  loss, 

Ere  it  by  Thee  was  blest." 


CROSS-EXAMINING  WITNESSES. 

A  (juick  and  ready  wit  is  au  almost  indispensable  endowment 
in  a  good  cross-examining  counsel,  but  the  (quickest  and  readiest 
sometimes  finds  his  match. 

_  "Oh,  you  say  this  gentleman  was  about  fifty  five,"  said  Can- 
ning to  a  pert  young  woman  in  the  witness-box,  "and  I  suppose 


now  you  consider  yourself  a  pretty  good  judge  of  ages,  eh  ? 
Ah,  juat  so.    Well,  now,  how  old  should  you  take  me  to  be  ?" 

"  J udging  by  your  appearance,  sir,"  replied  the  witness,  "  I 
should  take  you  to  be  sixty.  By  your  question  I  should  suppose 
you  were  about  sixteen." 

Whether  counsel  had  any  more  questions  for  this  young  lady 
is  not  recorded. 

"  Now,"  began  another  learned  gentleman,  rising  slowly  from 
among  hia  professional  brethren,  and  looking  very  profound, 
*'  now,  are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  this  mare  was  three  years 
old  ?" 

"  Swear  ?"  replied  the  stableman  in  the  box,  "  yes,  I'll  swear 
she  was." 

"And  pray,  sir,  upon  what  authority  are  you  prepared  to 
swear  it  ?" 

"  What  authority  ?"  echoed  the  witness. 

"Yes,  sir,  upon  what  authority  1  You  are  to  give  me  an  an- 
swer and  not  repeat  my  question." 

' '  I  don't  see  as  a  man  can  be  expected  to  answer  a  question 
before  he  has  had  time  to  turn  it  over." 

"Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  question  put  to  you. 
Upon  what  authority,  I  repeat,  do  you  swear  to  this  animal's 
age  ?" 

"  On  very  good  authority." 

"  Then  why  this  evasion  ?    Why  not  state  it  at  once  V 
"  Well,  if  you  must  have  it"  

• '  Must  have  it !"  interrupted  the  man  of  law.  "  I  will  have 
it." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  will  and  must  have  it,"  said  the  hostler, 
with  deliberate  gravity,  "  I  had  it  from  the  mare's  own  mouth." 


AN  ECCENTRIC  FATHER. 

Old  John  Grimes  was  a  drover,  and  is  remembered  about 
Falmouth,  Kentucky,  where  he  used  to  live  and  drive  cattle  to 
the  Covington  market.  He  was  a  little  eccentric,  and  had  one 
grievous  fault— he  was  a  tremendous  swearer,  and  encouraged 
the  habit  in  his  boys.  One  evening  he  was  trying  to  get  his 
drove  into  a  lot  by  the  roadside.  He  was  before  them,  afoot, 
with  a  gad  in  each  hand,  and  was  endeavouring  to  stand  on 
both  sides  of  the  pike  at  one  time  ;  while  his  boy,  rather  a 
small  chap,  on  horseback,  was  urging  the  cattle  toward  the  open 
gate  from  another  direction.    Presently  the  boy  called  out ; 

"Father,  I  have  lost  my  whij)." 

Old  John,  who  was  jumping  up  and  down,  and  spreading 
himself  generally  before  the  drove,  never  took  his  eye  ofl'  the 
foremost  steer. 

"Never  mind,  sonny— (ho  !  ho!)"  he  cried  ;  "never  mind. 

J ed  you  keep  on  a  ciissin  !" 


GAS-JETS. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  earn  a  living,"  said  an  idler.  "  Go 
to  work,"  growled  a  neighbour.  "Sure  enough,"  rejoined  the 
idler  ;  "  I  never  thought  of  that." 

An  old  hat  belonging  to  Napoleon  the  First  was  recently  ad- 
vertised for  sale  in  Paris.  We  shouldn't  think  it  would  bring 
much,  as  both  the  Nap.  and  crown  are  gone. 

"  Nothing  can  get  ahead  of  our  sugar-cane,"  said  a  Louisiana 
sugar  planter.  "  Our  hurricanes  would  beat  it  out  of  sight," 
rejoined  a  Kansas  man.  ' 

"Is  Mr.  A.  a  legal  voter  ?"  asked  a  politician  at  the  polls. 
"  Yes,"  said  a  bystander,  "  but,  being  sick  and  a-bed,  he  is  an 
ill  legal  voter  to-day." 

In  the  estimation  of  their  fellow-citizens  a  man  of  heavy 
gravity  usually  rises,  while  the  one  of  volatile  levity  generally 
sinks. 

A  man  who  cut  his  foot  badly  with  an  axe  said  it  was  a  pure 
axident. 

Lost  at  C— The  boy  who  doesn't  know  his  alphabet  past  B. 

The  mayor  of  a  country  town  was  questioning  the  boys  at  a 
ragged  school,  and  he  asked  them  what  were  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  wicked  world.  He  asked  them  one  by  one,  but 
they  could  not  tell  him.    At  last  a  little  boy  near  the  ^bottom 


said,  ' '  I  know,  sir.  The  mayor  and  corporation  going  to  church, 
sir."  ' 

"Henrietta,"  said  a  landlady  to  her  new  girl,  "  when  there's 
bad  news,  particularly  private  afflictions,  always  let  the  boarders 
know  it  before  dinner.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  Hen- 
rietta, but  such  things  make  a  great  difference  in  the  eating  in 
the  course  of  a  year." 

Sound  investment — Buying  a  telephone. 

A  gentleman  was  talking  to  a  friend,  in  the  presence  of  his 
attorney,  about  the  value  of  honesty.    "  Honesty  !"  said  the  1 
attorney  ;  "what  is  honesty  ?"    "What  is  that  to  you  ?"  re- 
torted the  gentleman  ;  "  don't  meddle  with^things  which  do  not 
concern  you  !" 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mast  elapse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  Dublishing 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

"  Tricycle."— Try  Booth's,  of  Stephen-street.  If  they  have  none 
they  wOl  probably  be  able  to  tell  you  where  to  get  one. 

"  J .  O'C."— The  previous  reply  was  in  print  before  your  letter  arrived. 
William  Collins  is  an  Irishman  at  present  in  the  United  States.  Only 
one  volume  of  poems  by  him  has  been  issued  in  book  form.  It  was 
published  by  P.  J.  Kenedy,  No.  5  Barclay-street,  New  York.  Do 
not  begin  with  long  poems.  Try  your  young  wings  only  in  short 
flights. 

"  Hyllek."— The  correct  and  natural, pronnnciation  is  the  same  as  in 
"  cheer."  "  Cherfal"  is  an  affectation,  which,  however,  is  favoured  by 
many  persons  from  whom  better  might  rpaSonably  be  expected. 

"Donna  Isabel."— If  it  had  been  sent  in  at  the  beginning  of  last 
December  we  should  have  printed  it.    It  is  now  unseasonable. 

"  P.  When  you  submit  anything  to  an  editor  it  is  absm'd  to 

look  for  "leniency."  He  is  bound  to  criticise  fairly  to  the  best  of  his 
abihty.  Your  two  "  first  efforts"  are  far  from  bad  ones.  They  leave 
the  impression  that  you  would  probably  do  much  better  with  culture 
and  experience. 

"  L' Amour," — We  do  not  insert  it,  although  it  is  neat  in  workman- 
ship ;  and  the  why  is  that  the  swan,  the  stars,  peaches,  and  roses  have 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  yours  before,  and  readers  look  for 
something  fresh  in  what  purports  to  be  new, 

"A  Constant  Header." — Gold  is  said  to  be  the  best.  Yon  might  try 
gutta-perchK  ;  it  makes  a  tolerably  good  stuffing.  Melt  it,  and  be  sure 
not  to  apply  it  until  the  ache  is  away. 

"  M.  O'M."— It  is  poetic  in  sentiment,  but  it  wants  a  good  deal  of 
dressing-up  in  parts.  For  instance,  the  first  two.  lines  of  the  second 
verse  are  mere  plain  formal  prose,  aad  have  not  even  the  merit  of  poetic 
measure;  while  such  formalitjB*  j^nd  commonplaces  as  "numerous 
pupils,"  "  paternal  home,"  and  ''"paths  in  Ufe  be  different,"  have  no 
business  in  verse, 

"  F.  G."— It  wiU  pass. 

"Alumnus." — Not  up  to-our  standard,' 

"  J.  M."— We  shall  insert  most  of  them.  Some  lines  in  the  middle  of 
' '  Sighs"  are  very  muddy  ;  -wocannot  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the  meaning. 
The  refrain  of  "  Let  us  pray"  is  brbught  in  aptly  only  in  the  sixth  verse. 
Everywhere  else  there  is  a  vast  ellipsis  left  to  be  filled  in  by  the  reader 
according  to  his  own  taste.  ,  This  should  not  be. 

"M.  P."— Chapter  3  is  certainly  the  best,  but  as  a  whole  the  sketch 
is  too  raw,  for  publication.  A  narration  of  facts  need  not  be  laaJd. 
Study  John  Mitchel's  biographical  sketch  of  Mangan,  and  then  try  your 
theme  again.  You  could  not  have  better  practice.  Your  principal 
defects  are  the  usual  ones  of  inexperience — a  want  of  strong  grasp  of 
your  subject,  and  a  want  of  command  of  language,  which  latter  keeps 
you  stumbling  along  through  a  barren  waste  of  tautologies, 

"  Enqviirer."— We  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  it  may  be  now, 
but  some  time,  ago  it  was  16  Oampden-hill  Gardens,' Kensington,  Lon- 
don. 
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Chapter  II. — The  Cost  or  Legal  ADvica 
The  immediate  consequences  flowing  from  Peter  the  Miller's 
untoward  dream  were  twofold.    In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Shegog, 
after  admonishing,  reproving,  and  correcting  her  husband  for 


exclaimed  the  inlllcrWSee  poge  79.) 

his  unheard-of  conduct,  registered  a  vow  never  again  to  ask  or 
permit  him  to  accompany  her  to  church,  and,  secondly,  she 
paid  a  visit  early  the  following  morning  to  her  late  master,  Mr. 
Lougheed. 

That  gentleman  was  just  rising  from  breakfast  when  she 
reached  the  Grange.  He  was  burning  to  see  her,  and  hear  her 
version  of  the  fiasco  in  the  church,  several  conflicting  accounts 
of  which  had  reached  him  an  hour  after  its  occurrence,  v 

"Good  morning,  Deborah,"  said  he.  " I'm  very  glad  you've 
come.    What's  the  best  news  ?" 
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"Best,  sir!"  said  Mrs.  Shegog,  with  a  sigh;  "the  news  I 
have  to  tell  you  is  you  is  neither  good  nor  middling,  let  alone 
best.  You've  heard  what  happened  in  church  yesterday  ?  Oh, 
dear,  dear  !  it  was  an  unlucky  day  for  rae  when  you  asked  me 
to  marry  that  man.  I  can  never  lift  my  head  again  in  the  parish. 
As  I  came  along  the  road  this  morning,  every  raggamuffin  I  met 
insulted  me,  shouting,  '  Dale  them  out,  Mrs.  Murtagb,  ma'am  ! 
Dale  them  out!'" 

The  agent  could  hardly  repress  a  smile. 

"  Dale  them  out !  Dear  me  !  What's  the  meaning  of  this 
new  cry  ]"  he  asked. 

Hereupon  Mrs.  Shegog  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the 
scene ■^of  yesterday,  concluding  with  : 

"  Now,  sir,  is  there  any  woman  within  the  four  seas  of  Ire- 
land more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am  ?" 

"  A  most  unfortunate  affair,  indeed,"  he  replied.  "  But  let 
us  be  calm.  We  may  eventually  extract  good  out  of  the  evil. 
Have  you  mentioned  that  little  matter  that  we  were  talking 
about  a  few  days  ago  to  your  husband  V 

"  No,  sir  ;  and  if  I  remain  of  the  same  mind  that  I'm  in  now 
I'll  never  breathe  it  to  him.  He's  too  big  a  coward  to  do  any 
such  thing.  All  he  thinks  about,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  is 
money.  And  I  firmly  believe  now  that  it  was  for  ray  money  and 
nothing  else  that  he  married  me  ;"  and  Mrs.  Shegog  wiped  a 
tear  from  her  eye. 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,  Deborah,"  said  Mr.  Lougheed.  "You 
seem  to  forget  that  it  was  we — I  don't  say  you — who  wooed  and 
married  him." 

"  And  I  think  we  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  our  lives," 
said  Mrs.  Shegog. 

"  I'm  not  of  your  opinion,"  added  the  agent.  "  Peter  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  generality  of  his  kind.  It  is 
true  he  is  fond  of  money,  but  who  isn't  1" 

"  I  wish  he  was  equally  fond  of  his  wife,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Shegog. 

"My  good  woman,"  continued  the  agent,  "that  will  come 
too.  You  have  Tiot  yet  had  time  to  settle  down  into  one 
another's  ways.  But  as  years  wear  on,  and  as  a  family  grows 
up  by  your  side"  

Here  Mrs.  Shegog  broke  out  into  one  of  those  indescribable 
whoops — a  kind  of  a  cross  between-  an  hysterical  laugh  and  a 
scream  of  agony — in  which  she  was  wont  to  indulge  when  an 
absurd,  ridiculous,  or  impossible  proposition  was  submitted  to 
her  mental  gaze. 

"  Humph  !  a  family  indeed  !"  she  said. 

"Well,  let  that  pass,"  pursued  the  agent;  "but,  as  time 
goes  on,  you  and  your  husband,  by  the  moral  friction  of  mar- 
ried life,  will  mutually  wear  away  the  asperities  of  your  respec- 
tive characters,  and  at  length  settle  down  content,  if  not  enrap- 
tured with  each  other.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  said,  let  us 
endeavour  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  good  from  the  evils 
that  beset  us.  Had  you  much  difficulty  in  persuading  your 
husband  to  accompany  you  to  church  ?" 

"Fearful,"  was  the  reply. 

"Do  you  think  it  possible  that  he  was  only  simulating 
sleep?" 

This  question  opened  up  a  new  field  of  speculation  to  Mrs. 
Shegog's  mind.  Up  to  that  moment  the  thought  never  occurred 
to  her  that  her  husband's  disedifying  conduct  might  have  been 
conceived  and  carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  all  church- 
going  for  the  future. 

"The  villain  !"  she  exclaimed,  gnaahing  her  teeth  ;  "  do  you 
think  he  meant  it  1" 

"You  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  that,"  was  the  reply. 

"  If  I  thought  he  did,  I'd  hang  for  him  !"  said  Mrs.  Shegog, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr. 

"That  would  not  mend  matters,"  smiled  the  agent. 

"  It  would  end  them,  sir,"  retorted  Mrs.  Shegog,  with  fierce 
resignation. 

"  Well,  he  either  pretended  sleep  or  he  did  not,"  added  the 
agent — Mrs.  Shegog  looking  the  impending  dilemma  between 
the  two  horns  with  flaming  eyes. 

'^If  the  former,"  continued  Lougheed,  "he  ought  to  be 
punished  in  some  way  or  other." 


"He  ought  to  be  flayed  alive,"  submitted  the  indignant 
Shegog. 

"If  the  latter,"  added  the  agent,  "  why,  the  least  he  could 
do  would  be  to  make  some  amends  to  you,  and  to  Protestants 
in  general,  for  the  outrage  he  did  to  your  religious  feelings." 

"Just  so,  sir,"  assented  the  miller's  wife. 

"But,"  continued  the  agent,  severely  logical,  "the  best 
amends  ho  could  make  to  you  and  to  us  all  would  be  to  con- 
tribute his  share  towards  the  removal  of  a  state  of  things  which 
brings  you  constant  annoyance  and  insult,  me  positive  ruin, 
and"  

"Dear  me,  sir,  don't  say  that !  I  hope  you've  had  no  bad 
news  since  I  was  here  last,"  said  Mrs.  Shegog,  anxiously. 

"  I  have,  indeed,  very  bad  news.  I'm  to  leave  the  Grange 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  !" 

Mrs.  Shegog  clasped  her  hands  despairingly  ;  for  her  attach- 
ment to  her  late  master  was  genuine,  and  was,  indeed,  in  my 
mind  the  only  human  trait  in  her  lupine  nature. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  quarter  !"  she  repeated.    "  The  villain 

has  shown  his  teeth  at  last.    Then  by  !  if  my  husband 

refuses  to  help  you,  I'll  do  it  myself !" 

"I'm  not  at  all  afraid  that  he'll  refuse,"  said  the  agent, 
"  especially  if  you'll  give  me  permission  to  manage  him  in  my 
own  way." 

"  Permission,  sir  !"  said  the  obliging  Shegog  ;  "I  give  him 
o\er  bodily  into  your  hands." 

"  Thank  you,  Deborah,"  said  the  agent.  "  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  he'll  sufi'er  no  detriment.  This  is  how  I  intend  to 
set  to  work.  You  propose  the  thing  to-night.  Ten  chances  to 
one  he'll  refuse.  Meantime,  I'll  get  a  summons  taken  out 
against  him  for  disturbing  Divine  service  yesterday," 

Mrs.  Shegog  started. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Deborah,"  he  continued  ;  "the  sum- 
mons will  not  be  proceeded  with.  My  object  in  having  jt 
taken  out  is  to  bring  Peter  once  more  within  my  influence  ; 
for  I  know  the  first  thing  he  will  do  when  he  receives  it  will 
be  to  come  to  me  for  advice.  After  that,  leave  him  in  my 
hands  ;  and  the  thing  is  as  good  as  done." 

Mrs.  Shegog  greatly  admired  the  agent's  sagacity,  and  was 
about  to  take  her  departure  when  he  detained  her,  saying : 

"Stop,  Deborah  ;  I  haven't  said  all  yet.  Now  that  our  friend 
is  returned  for  Parliament — his  only  object  in  coming  to  Ireland 
at  all,  as  I  foresaw  from  the  beginning — it  may  be  that  our 
task  of  making  the  county  too  hot  for  him  will  not  be  so  diffi- 
cult as  we  imagined.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  in  addi- 
tion to  powderintj  we  had  better  blister  him  also.  Just  take  this 
pen  and  paper,  and  write  from  my  dictation  : 
"  United  and  Loyal  Order  of  Orangemen,  Lodge  10,010,010. 

"Midnight  on  the  mountains. 

"  To  Mister  Lowe  Eddis,  an  Englishman  aind  a  Jesuit  in  dis- 
guise, perdition  and  damnation,  disaster  in  this  world,  and  a 
hot  fire  in  the  next. 

"At  a  solemn  session  of  the  above-named  Lodge,  recently 
holden,  after  drinking  to  the  pious  and  immortal  memory  of 
the  good  King  William  that  freed  us  from  Popery,  brass  money, 
and  wooden  shoes,  it  hath  been  resolved  and  ordained  that — 

"  Whereas  you  came  over  herejfrom  England  clad  in  Protest- 
ant garments,  but  a  Papist  in  your  heart,  and  have,  under 
false  pretences  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Papists,  been  returned  to 
Parliament,  to  the  injury  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  this  county, 
and  to  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 

"  You  are  hereby  warned  that  if,  after  the  receipt  of  this 
notice,  you  remain  any  longer  in  Goragh  than  is  necessary  for 
the  sale  of  your  estate  and  the  removal  of  your  goods  and 
chattels  elsewhere,  you  will  pay  the  forfeit  with  your  life. 

"(Signed)  To  Hell  with  the  Pope  !" 

A  smile  of  infinite  delight  played  on  Mrs.  Shegog's  sallow 
visage  as  she  penned  this  nefarious  fiat. 

"That  will  bring  him  to  his  senses,"  said  she  gleefully, 
handing  the  document  to  the  agent,  who,  after  perusing  it  and 
pronouncing  it  good,  enclosed  it  in  an  envelope  and  returned  it 
to  Mrs.  Shegog,  requesting  her  to  superscribe  and  drop  it  in  the 
box  at  Kilcray. 

"So  much  for  the  blister,"  smiled  Mr.  Lougheed;  "Peter 


id  I  will  manage  the  powder.    And  now  I  will  say  good  mora- 
ig.  .  The  auramona  will  be  issued  to-morrow." 
Mrs.  Shegog  went  away  well  pleased  with  her  morning's 
ork. 

Next  day  her  husband,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  received 
le  vicarious  commands  of  his  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria 
»  present  himself  without  fail  at  the  Kilcray  petty  sessions  the 
>llowing  Monday  at  ten  o'clock,  there  and  then  before  certain 
istices  of  the  peace  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  wilfully, 
laliciously,  and  scandalously,  by  using  loud  and  profane  words, 
iterrupted  Divine  service  the  previous  Sunday  in  the  parish 
lurch  of  Goragh,  thereby  committing  a  grave  infraction  of  cer- 
,in  and  sundry  statutes  made  and  provided  for  the  protection 
religion  and  the  correction  of  the  froward  and  ungodly  in 
lese  realms. 

When  the  miller  had  recovered  from  the  amazement  into 
hich  the  receipt  of  this  formidable  document  had  thrown  him, 
i,e  first  thought  that  occurred  to  his  mind,  as  Lougheed  had 
Teseen,  was  to  go  to  that  gentleman  for  legal  advice. 

Accordingly  he  set  out  in  all  haste  for  the  Grange,  saying  to 
imself  as  he  hurried  along  : 

"  Begorra  this  bates  Phaarah  and  the  Izeralites  to  pieces! 
ut  what  betther  luck  could  I  expect  for  even  appearin'  to  give 
p  the  ould  religion  ?  It  would  be  a  mortial  quare  thing  en- 
rely  if,  afther  all  my  riches,  I  found  myself  in  jail  or  thrans- 
)rted  !  But  what's  this  1  Oh  murdher  !  murdher  !  I'm 
)ne  for  now  entirely  !  It's  Father  Pat  himself  comin'  meetin' 
e  straight  in  the  face  !" 

As  the  miller  uttered  the  latter  exclamation,  he  looked  right 
id  left  for  a  gap  in  the  hedge  on  either  side  through  which  to 
rn  off  the  road  and  avoid  a  meeting  which  he  dreaded  in  the 
st  degree.  But  he  looked  in  vain.  There  was  no  means  of 
cape,  unless  he  turned  right-about  and  ran  for  it,  ah  alterna- 
ire  which  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  adopt.  There  was 
erefore  nothing  left  but  to  try  and  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 
"  Good  mornin',  Father  Pat,"  said  Peter,  lifting  his  hat  with 
eat  deference ;  "  you're  jist  the  very  gintleman  I  was  luckin' 
c." 

"And  you  have  found  me  much  sooner  than  you  hoped  for, 
u  thief  of  a  heretic,  or  than  will  be  good  for  your  health,  I'll 
irrant,"  said  Father  Pat,  his  fingers  playing  suspiciously  on 
3  stick — an  ominous  digitation  which  did  not  escape  the  un- 
sy  eye  of  the  miller.  "  You  weren't  satisfied  with  the  scandal 
u  had  given  by  being  married  by  a  Protestant  minister  to  a 
rotestant  woman,  but  you  must  go  bodily  to  church  last 
inday  in  the  open  day  continued  Father  Pat,  his  fingers 
is  time  rigidly  at  rest  on  the  stick— a  sign  which  the  miller 
emed  of  equally  unfavourable  augury;  "but  I  tell  you, 
iter,  you  heathen"  

"Hould  on,   hould  on,  your  reverence!"  exclaimed  the 

Her.    ".Don't  condimn  a  man  without  hearin'  him." 

"  You're  already  condemned,"  said  Father  Pat. 

"  It's  not  for  me  to  conthradict  your  riverence,"  replied 

iter  ;  "  but  if  you'll  jist  let  me  spake  for  half  a  minute,  you 

ght  change  your  mind." 

"  Be  quick,  then— I  have  no  time  to  waste,"  said  Father  Pat. 
"  Thrue  for  your  riverence — time  is  money." 
"  Ha,  you  unregenerate  heathen  !  still  nothing  but  money  in 
ur  mouth." 

"  Money  makes  the  mare  go,  as  the  sayin'  is  ;  and  that  puts 

)  in  mind  iv  the  Agister  dues.    I  was  so  busy  lately  wid  one 

ing  and  another  that  I  forgot  all  about  them  till  this  very 

)rnin'.  But  I'll  give  you  ten  shillin's  interest,  your  riverence  ;" 

d  the  miller  pulled  out  his  purse  and  handed  Father  Pat  his 

ister  dues  with  half  a  sovereign  added. 

"  That  won't  save  you,  Peter,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Av  coorse  it  won't ;  but  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  and  if  that 

esn  t  alther  your  mind"  

"  Quick,  then,  quick." 

"  Well,  wonst  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king,  and  he  was  so 
sat  a  favourite  wid  his  Maker,  that  his  Maker  offered  to  ^ive 
n  anything  he  axed.  And  by  the  same  marks  and  tokens  he 
ad  for  wisdom." 

"  Come,  come,  Murtagh,  we  know  all  about  King  Solomon." 


"  Faix  you  do,  your  riverence,  as  well  as  the  Pope  himself, 
I'll  wager ;  and  for  that  raison  it'll  be  all  the  aiaier  for  me  to 
insinse  you  into  the  moral  I'm  goin'  to  draw  from  the  story.  If 
Solomon  wid  all  his  wisdom  fell  by  manes  of  the  weemen,  and 
left  the  world  in  doubt  about  his  repintance — I  have  the  words 
from  your  own  lips — isn't  there  some  excuse  for  a  conglomerated 

'  omadhawn  like  Peter  Murtagh  doin'  the  same  thing  t" 

I     Father  Pat's  features  relaxed  into  a  smile  at  the  miller's  in- 

,  genuity.    He  replied,  however  : 

"Murtagh,  if  you  don't  end  your  earthly  career  by  hanging, 

j  the  gallows  ought  to  be  abolished." 

j  The  priest's  unflattering  forecast  did  not  depress  the  miller's 
spirits  to  any  great  degree. 

"They  may  hang  me  or  draw  me  or  quarther  me,  or  do 
whatever  else  they  please  to  me,  but  there's  one  thing  they 
won't  be  able  to  do  wid  me,"  said  he, 

"What's  that?  Make  you  into  a  good  Christian  ?"  asked 
Father  Pat. 

"No,  but  ever  more  get  me  into  a  Prodestant  church." 

"Peter,"  said  the  priest,  moving  away,  greatly  to  the  miller's 
relief,  "  I  believe  you"  

"  Thank  your  riverence,"  interrupted  Peter. 

"Just  as  far  as  I  could  throw  a  dead  horse,"  continued 
Father  Pat. 

"Faix,  thin,  that  would.be  to  Van  Dimon's  Land,  if  your  rive- 
rence thought  fit ;  bekase,  you  see,  it's  this  way.  We're  tould 
that  if  a  man  has  faith  he  can  move  mountains,  and  that's 
heavier  nor  a  hundhert  dead  horses.  Now,  if  the  parish  priest 
iv  Goragh  hasn't  faith,  who  has  I  That's  what  I'd  like  to 
know." 

"Faith  or  works,  you  thief  of  the  world,"  said  Father  Pat, 
finally,  shaking  his  stick  at  the  miUer,  "  you  won't  get  out  of 
my  hands  so  easily  the  next  time  you  scandalize  this  parish.  If 
I  can't  get  at  your  soul,  I'll  take  it  out  of  your  body." 

"More  power  to  your  riverence's  elbow.  I'd  take  it  as  a 
great  honour  to  get  a  sound  weltin'  from  you." 

The  miller  resumed  his  journey  to  the  Grange. 

He  found  Mr.  Lougheed  at  home.  Indeed  Mr.  Lougheed 
was  always  at  home  now.  What  with  the  impaired  state  of  his 
health,  the  repugnance  with  which  ho  regarded  the  new  mode 
of  administering  the  estate,  and  the  altered  demeanour  of  the 
people,  he  hardly  ever  ventured  beyond  his  own  garden. 

After  the  usual  commonplaces,  Peter  broached  his  business 
in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  himself. 

"Mr.  Lougheed,  sir,"  said  he,  "I've  come  for  another 
advice. " 

' '  Oh,  indeed  !  Do  you  contemplate  some  new  transfer  or 
purchase  of  property  1"  asked  the  agent,  feigning  ignorance  of 
the  object  of  the  miller's  visit. 

"No,  sir.  I'm  naither  a  buyer  nor  a  seller  to-day.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  the  state  iv  the  law  on  dhrames." 

"  The  state  of  the  law  on  dreams  !  I  hardly  understand  you, 
Mr.  Murtagh,"  replied  the  agent. 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  Peter,  "there's  no  great  wondher  in 
that,  for  the  questhon  I  want  to  ax  your  opinion  on  would 
puzzle  the  Liberathor  himself  to  put  dacent  English  on  it.  My 
mainin'  is,  sir,  is  there  any  Act  iv  Parliament  or  any  Coercion 
Bill  against  a  man  dhramin'  in  his  sleep  ?" 

"Dear  me!"  laughed  Mr.  Lougheed.  "What  a  strange 
question  to  be  sure  !    What  can  you  be  driving  at  ?" 

"Tareonouns,  sir,  but  that  English  language  is  a  mortial 
quare  thing  intirely.  It  couldn't  have  been  aither  made  or 
meant  for  these  parts.  Here  I  am  wid  an  iday  in  my  mind 
that's  as  plain  as  a  pikestafl'  to  myself,  and  yit  I  can't  insinse 
your  honour  into  it." 

"  Try  again,"  repHed  the  agent. 

"  Well,  here  goes  in  the  name  o'  God.  Is  there  any  statue 
in  the  whole  laws  iv  Magny  Carty  that  declares  it  illaygal  for 
a  man  to  dhrame  a  dhrame  ?" 

"  Not  that  I'm  aware  of." 

"  Ha  !  I  thought  that  would  fetch  it,"  said  Peter.  . "  There's 
nothin'  like  goin'  to  the  foundation-head,  and  that's  Magny 
Carty-— a  man  iv  Irish  blood  I'll  go  bail,  although  his  Cliristian 
name  isn't  very  common.    Howsomedever,  I'm  to  understand 
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that  a  man  may  dhrame  till  he's  black  in  the  face  without  break- 
in'  the  law." 

*'  Of  course,"  replied  Lougheed,  "  so  long  as  by  his  dreams  he 
does  not  disturb  or  inconvenience  his  neighbour." 
"  What  might  that  mane,  sir  V 

"  Why,  for  instance,  suppose  you  and  I  occupied  the  same 
room  in  a  hotel,  and  that  in  your  sleep  you  felt  musically  in- 
clined, and  sang  Moore's  Melodies  from  beginning  to  end,  I 
should  have  just  cause  of  complaint  for  being  deprived  of  my 
night's  rest,  and  could  proceed  against  you." 

"Does  Magny  Carty  lay  that  down,  sir  ?"  asked  the  miller 
with  growing  interest. 

"  Common  law  and  common  sense  lay  it  down,  and  would  de- 
cide between  us." 

"  Is  Magny  Carty  silent  on  the  matter  1" 

*'  Quite,"  laughed  Lougheed. 

"  Then  I'll  win  the  day,  for  any  law  that  doesn't  come  from 
Magny  Carty,  let  it  be  common  or  uncommon,  isn't  worth 
that,"  said  the  miller  with  a  fillip. 

"  What  day  V  asked  Lougheed  with  assumed  concern. 

"  Read  that,  sir ;"  and  Peter  handed  him  the  summons. 

"  Oh  ho  !"  said  he  with  grave  countenance,  perusing  the  docu- 
ment, "is  that  it?  What  have  you  been  up  to  ?  Why,  you're 
charged  with  interrupting  Divine  service.  A  most  serious  offence 
indeed  !  And  in  the  parish  church  too — worse  and  worse  !  How 
did  this  come  about  ?  I  didn't  know  you  had  changed  your  re- 
ligion.   Peter,  this  is  a  bad  way  of  beginning  life." 

"Thrue  for  your  honour — the  divil  a  worse.  But  what 
betther  luck  could  I  expect  1" 

"I see  no  mention  of  dreaming  though,  and  am  therefore  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  was  your  object  in  questioning  me  on  that 
head." 

"It's  all  the  fruits  iv  an  unfortunate  dhrame,"  said  Peter. 
"  I  had  a  game  iv  cards  wid  the  wife,  and  maybe  a  little  dhrop 
too  much  to  drink,  on  Saturday  night.  So  when  I  went  to 
church  the  next  day,  and  the  ministhor  began  praiching  about 
the  Prodigal  Son — mainin'  myself — I  fell  asleep,  and  dhramin' 
about  the  cards,  I  shouted  out,  '  Dale  them  out,  Mrs.  Murtagh, 
ma'am,'  and  sich  like — at  laist  so  they  tell  me ;  for  av  coorae  I 
remimljer  nothin'  at  all  about  it  myself." 

"Ah,  I  see.  That  accounts  for  your  anxiety  to  know  the 
state  of  the  law  on  dreams  f 

"Exactly  so,  sir." 

"Then  you  might  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble  ;  for,  as 
you  may  perceive,  you  are  charged  with  wilfully  and  mali- 
ciously interrupting  Divine  service  ;  and  you  know  dreaming 
is  an  involuntary  act,  and  as  such  free  from  all  malice." 

"  Jist  so,  your  honour ;  if  that's  the  law,  Magny  Carty  him- 
self couldn't  spake  fairer." 

"But  of  course  the  onus  of  proving  that  you  were  asleep  and 
dreaming  will  rest  with  you." 

"But  how  can  a  man  prove  he  was  asleep?  What  does 
Magny  Carty  say  on  that  point  ?" 

"Doesn't  allude  to  it,"  replied  the  agent. 

"  Tareanouns  but  that  was  very  slack  iv  him  intirely.  Sure 
I  always  heerd  it  said  the  laws  iv  England  protected  a  man 
sleepin'  as  well  as  wakin' !" 

"So  they  do  ;  but  I  don't  think  they  have  anything  to  say  to 
a  man  feigning  sleep." 

"  Feignin  ?   Is  it  foxin'  your  honour  manes  ?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Tundher  and  turf  !  but  sure  your  honour  doesn't  accuse  me 
ivthatr 

"  I  accuse  you  of  nothing  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  prose- 
cution are  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  you  were  pre- 
tending sleep,  in  which  case,  of  course,  you  wUl  be  convicted." 

"  I  will  V 

"You  will." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  the  sentence  will  be  1  Will  it  run 
to  Queen's  pleasure  1" 

"  Very  likely.  Your  plea  will  be  '  asleep  ;'  the  other  party 
will  replicate,  'wideawake.'  The  magistrates  will  not  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  decide  as  to  the  fact,  and  will  send  you  up 
for  the  assizes." 


"  Murdher  1"  groaned  the  miller. 

"  You  will  then  fee  counsel." 

"  I  suppose  it  would  come  to  that  next." 

"  Yes,  except  you  determined  to  be  your  own  advocate,  in 

which  case"  

"  I'd  have  a  fool  for  my  client." 

"  Exactly.  Your  counsel  will  then  raise  a  point  of  law  on  the 
novel  question — sleep  or  no  sleep.  The  judge  will  retain  it  for 
the  court  above.  From  that  it  will  very  likely  go  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Meanwhile"  

"  Ay,  that's  it,  sir — in  the  maintime?"  anxiously  put  in  the 
miller. 

"  Why,  your  money  will  have  been  squandered,  your  mill 
sold,  and"  

"  Presarve  us  from  all  dangers  by  say  and  by  land  !  Aisy, 
your  honour,  aisy  !  Don't  go  any  further.  I've  had  enough  iv 
law  already." 

"  But  my  stopping  won't  stay  the  course  of  the  law." 

"  No,  that's  thrue,  your  honour.  Too  thrue,  too  thrue  ! 
But  is  there  no  back-doore  ?" 

The  agent  appeared  to  reflect. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "1  won't  say  there  is  not.  But  that  de- 
pends very  much  on  yourself." 

"  If  it  does,"  said  the  miller  with  brightening  countenance, 
"  the  thing's  as  good  as  done.  As  far  as  a  five-pound  note  goes 
Peter  Murtagh  won't  be  close-fisted." 

"A  five-pound  note  !"  said  Lougheed,  contemptuously.  "A 
five-hundred-pound  note  would  avail  you  nothing." 

"That's  a  power  o'  money,"  said  the  miller. 

"  Yes,  but  the  prosecution  is  not  to  be  got  at  with  money  at 
all" — an  announcement  that  at  once  puzzled  and  relieved  Mr. 
Murtagh. 

' '  Maybe  fair  words  would  have  some  eflfect  wid  them,"  he 
suggested. 

"  That's  more  like  it,"  replied  the  agent.  "The  prosecution, 
and  the  E*rotestant  peoplejof  this  county  in  general,  feel  aggrieved 
at  the  result  of  the  recent  election,  and  regard  the  successful 
candidate  as  an  interloper  and  an  innovator.  Now,  if  I  could 
go  to  these  people  and  prove  to  them  that  Peter  Murtagh  sym- 
pathised with  them,  I  feel  assured  that  they  would  overlook  the 
unfortunate  affair  of  last  Sunday,  and  that  you  would  hear  no 
more  of  the  summons." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so,  your  honour  3"  asked  the  miller 
eagerly. 

"I  do,"  answered  Mr.  Lougheed. 

"Well,  then,  in  the  name  o'  God  go  among  them  and  tell 
them  that  since  Peter  Murtagh  got  a  little  property  about  hia 
hands,  he's  become  an  out-and-out  Tory,  and  you  can  prove 
that  to  them  by  tellin'  them  how  I  didn't  vote  at  the  late  elec- 
tion." 

"  Whereby  you  showed  yourself  a  doubtful  friend,  which  is 
always  worse  than  an  open  enemy,"  was  Lougheed's  reply. 
"  No,"  he  continued,  "  Mr.  Murtagh,  you  will  have  to  give  some 
more  striking  proof  of  your  sympathy  than  that,  or  I  shall  be 
powerless  to  help  you." 

"  What  might  it  be  1"  the  miller  asked. 

"  Well,  as  you  asked  me,"  replied  Lougheed,  "  I  will  tell  you 
candidly.    But  you  must  first  promise  to  be  said  by  me." 

"  Av  coorse  I  will,"  said  Peter  readily. 

"Very  good,"  continued  the  agent.  "You  know  nothing 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Protestant  gentry  of  this  county 
than  to  hear  that  Mr.  Eddis  had  sold  out  his  estate  and  gone 
back  to  his  coal-mines  in  England." 

"Faix,  then,  I  can't  say  I  agree  with  them,"  put  in  the 
miller,  "for  in  that  case  I'd  lose  the  custom  iv  the  castle." 

"  You've  lost  it  already,  sir  !"  replied  Lougheed  with  ill- 
concealed  glee.  "Mr.  Eddis  heard  of  your  abstention  at  the 
election,  and  gave  orders  to  MacTurk,  the  model  farmer,  to 
have  done  with  you  at  the  end  of  the  quarter." 

"  Tareanouns,  but  that's  bad  news  entirely  !"  said  the  miller, 
greatly  chap-fallen. 

"  What  can  you  expect  ?"  asked  the  agent.  "  Bad  news  is  the 
order  of  the  day.    Even  I  have  had  my  share  of  it." 

By  which  Mr.  Lougheed  meant  to  imply  that  if  misfortune 
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tad  dared  to  knock  at  the  door  of  a  being  hitherto  so  privileged 
a  he,  such  an  insignificant  creature  as  the  miller  ought  not  to 
le  surprised  at  a  like  visitation. 

"  Thrue  for  your  honour,"  said  Peter  ;  "  you  have  had  your 
hare,  and  more  than  your  share.  If  some  ould  woman  or  other 
adn't  been  prayin'  for  you,  your  sowl  would  have  been  in  glory 
y  this  time." 

*'  In  which  case,"  smiled  the  agent,  "  the  old  woman  ren- 
ered  me  but  doubtful  service.  But  I  have  had  another  mia- 
jrtune  since  that.    I  have  received  notice  to  quit." 

Tareanouns !"  exclaimed  Peter,  "  that  is  bad  news  in 
arnest — the  worst  I've  heard  since  the  death  iv  Dan  !" 

"  At  all  events,"  exclaimed  Lougheed,  "such  is  the  fact.  I 
m  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  quarter." 

"  Murdher  !  murdher  !"  said  the  miller,  "what  does  the 
illain  main  at  all  at  all  ?' 

"  What  he  means  is  best  known  to  himself.    But  I'll  tell  you 
hat  I  mean." 
"  Jist  so,  sir." 

"  I  mean  that  this  Englishman  has  been  allowed  to  have  his 
vn  way  too  long,  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  he  ouc^ht  to 
i  taught  a  lesson."  ° 

"Faix,  then,  he  couldn't  be  in  betther  hands;  and,  ould  as 
i  is  in  the  horn,  I'll  hould  a  pound  your  honour  will  be  able  to 
lock  something  into  his  head." 

"  I  hope  so,  Peter.    Indeed  I'm  sure  of  it,  if  I  can  only  de- 

nd  on  one  thing." 

"  What's  that,  your  honour  ?" 

"  Why,  your  assistance  and  co-operation.    And  here  it  is  that 
utend  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  good 
shes  of  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and  consequently  of  getting 
u  out  of  the  scrape  that  you  got  into  last  Sunday  in  church  " 
"  It's  your  honour  that  was  always  a  good  frind  to  me  • 
d  signs  on  it,  I've  been  a  thrivin'  man  ever  since  I  oot 
ur  first  advice.    So  anything  that  Peter  the  Miller  can  do  "in 
son,  your  honour  has  only  to  spake,  and  it's  as  good  as  done." 
•'Give  me  your  hand,  Peter.    You  have  spoken  like  a  man  ; 
a  depend  upon  it  I  shall  keep  an  eye  open  to  your  interests! 
u  will  never  regret  the  readiness  with  which  you  came  to  my 
istance  in  my  hour  of  need.    You  may  burn  that  summons. 
)u'll  never  hear  another  word  about  it. " 
?he  miller  was  jubilant  at  these  words.  But  bis  joy  was  but 
irtlived. 

'This  is  how  I  intend  to  proceed,"  continued  the  agent, 
It.  Eddis  has  never  been  the  same  man  to  me  since  I  was 
d  at.  Indeed  he  told  me  in  words  that  there  must  be  an 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  and  that  that  end  could  only  be 
Lved  at  by  our  parting  company.  Now  my  object  is  to  show 
I  that  it  is  to  the  incurably  vicious  habits  of  a  lazy,  idle,  and 
fligate  people,  and  not  to  me,  that  these  outrages  are  owino-. 
i  this  can  be  done  only  by  bringing  some  of  the  unpleasant- 
3  home  to  his  own  door.  He  is  a  coward  at  bottom,  and  at 
first  smell  of  powder,  take  my  word  for  it,  he  will  show  the 
te  feather,  and  either  revert  to  the  old  system  or  sell  out 
.  leave  the  country  in  disgust." 

he  miller  opened  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  wide  with  amaze- 
it. 

You  need  not  be  alarmed,"  continued  the  agent.  "  I  don't 
nd  to  have  him  shot ;  the  only  detriment  he  will  sufi"er  at 
hands  will  be  the  fright  caused  by  the  sound  of  your  blun- 
juss  !" 

My  blunderbuss  !"  said  Peter.  "  Arra  now  sure  your  honour 
aly  takin'  a  lift  out  o'  me.  I  know  if  I  was  goin'  to  do  sich 
ing  you'd  be  the  first  man  in  Ireland  to  stop  me." 
Oh,  very  well  then,"  replied  the  agent,  in  tones  that  proved 
(fas  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  "if  you  will  not  do  me  this 
a  service,  after  all  I  have  done  for  you,  why,  there  is  an 
to  the  matter.  The  law  shall  take  its  course.  I  wish  you 
1  morning ;"  and  Lougheed  rose  to  open  the  door. 
Be  aisy,  your  honour,  for  a  minute.  May  be  I  misundher- 
d  you,  said  the  miller,  taken  aback  at  the  agent's  abrupt- 
,  and  the  prospect  of  having  to  sustain  unaided  the  impend* 
prosecution.  "Whatever  may  be  Peter  Murtagh's  other 
;s,  ungratitude  isn't  among  them.  But  I  never  shot  a  ain- 
an  in  my  life,  and"  


"  I  don't  want  you  to  ahoot  him.  You  don't  take  me  for  a 
murderer,  I  hope  2" 

"  God  forbid,  eir." 

"  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  pretend  to  shoot  him— to  fire 
a  blank  cartridge  at  him." 

"  Exactly  so,  your  honour.  Jist  to  give  him  a  flash  in  the 
pan.  Well,  I  won't  say  there's  much  harm  in  that,  so  in  the 
name  o'  God,  if  you'U  jist  fix  the  time  and  place,  and  give  me 
the  dethonator,  why,  I'll  see  if  I  can't  powdher  this  honest 
Jinglishman  s  wig. " 

Peter,  after  agreeing  to  certain  arrangements,  the  nature  of 
which  will  appear  further  on,  took  his  departure,  assured  of  his 
patron  s  eternal  friendship,  but  fearing  in  his  heart  that  he 
might  possibly  be  paying  too  high  a  price  for  even  that  ines- 
timable advantage. 

(to  be  contintied). 


DYING. 

By  J.  MURDOCK, 


After  all,  where  is  the  pain, 
Where's  the  agony  of  dying  ? 

One  sharp  struggle — ne'er  again 
Shall  one's  weary  heart  be  trying — 
Ever  trying,  useless  trying — 

In  life's  short  and  bitter  battle, 
For  a  victory  that  cometh 

Only  with  the  throat's  last  rattle- 
Only  with  the  life  that  bloometh 

On  Eternity's  dread  shore, 

Where  we  ne'er  shall  battle  more  ? 
One  sharp  struggle,  one  endeavour 
For  a  breath— then  peace  for  ever  ! 

Panting,  fighting,  crying,  dying,  nevermore  ? 

REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 
A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Connell. 


Chapter  XXIL— The  Attack  anl  Repulse— The  "  Phan- 
tom Boat." 

"  I  am  sent  to  summon  you,  in  the  king's  name,  to  surrender  " 
said  the  envoy  of  the  Englishmen,  in  answer  to  a  menacing 
hail  and  order  to  speak  his  mission.  "Give  up  your  arms  and 
this  gun  you  have  on  the  heights,  and  you  shall  receive  quar- 

"We  thank  you  for  your  mercy,"  replied  Redmond  Barry, 
scornfully  :  "  m  return,  we  give  you  and  your  commander  this 
piece  of  good  advice  :  withdraw  your  men  and  go  home.  We 
are  privateer's  men,  we  acknowledge  ;  but  we  came  here  to  do 
no  harm  ;  and,  if  let  alone,  will  go  away  peaceably  of  ourselves. 
If  you  attempt  to  attack  us,  your  blood  be  on  your  own  heads." 

"  You  are  no  Frenchman,  at  any  rate,  by  your  tongue,"  re- 
turned the  oflacer  ;  "and  you  are  therefore  a  rebel,  and  'must 
expect  pirate's  law  if  taken.  As  to  our  going  back,  you  shall 
not  have  it  to  say  that  you  defeated  his  Majesty's  troops  twice 
in  twenty-four  hours.  I  speak  now  to  the  Frenchmen  among 
you,'  continued  the  envoy,  changing  his  language  to  French! 
and  raising  his  voice  :  "  I  ofi'er  you  all  quarter  and  good  treat- 
ment if  you  surrender  at  once." 

A  copious  flood  of  execrations  in  the  French  tongue  was  the 
answer  given  to  this  from  the  party  of  seamen,  most  of  whom 
happened  to  be  Frenchmen.  Meantime  Barry  interfered  not ; 
contemptuously  allowing  the  envoy  to  exhaust  himself  with  re- 
monstrances. 

"  Your  ship  will  be  taken  and  you  cannot'  escape,"  cried  the 
latter  at  last.  "  If  she  is  not  in  our  power  now,  she  will  be  met 
outside  by  two  of  our  cruisers  expected  round  this  very  night 
from  the  Shannon,  with  the  fair  wind  that's  blowing. " 

This  piece  of  news  succeeded  in  startling  Barry  out  of  his 
equanimity  ;  and,  determined  to  end  the  matter  quickly,  and  so 
to  be  at  liberty  to  rejoin  the  schooner  in  her  peril,  he  ordered 
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the  officer  back  peremptorily,  and  was  obeyed.  A  brief  inter- 
val was  suffered  to  elapse,  in  order  to  ensure  sufficient  time  for 
the  Englishman  to  have  rejoined  his  party  ;  and  then,  as  a  fierce 
cheer  from  them  announced  their  being  again  in  rapid  motion, 
and  coming  to  the  assault,  the  matches  were  applied  to  the  guns, 
and  the  three  went  off  simultaneously,  with  a  stunning  uproar, 
the  seamen  having  tired  them  as  they  would  a  ship's  broad- 
side. 

Whatever  was  the  effect  upon  the  enemy,  that  upon  the  de- 
fences of  the  little  fortress  was  disastrous.  The  low  wall, 
though  very,  and  indeed  unusually  strong  in  its  build,  was 
completely  broken  down  by  the  concussion  and  recoil  ;  and 
guns,  stones,  and  all,  tumbled  over  in  a  heap  of  ruin.  The 
enemy  must  have  discharged  their  muskets  at  the  same  instant 
that  Barry  gave  the  word  to  fire  ;  for  such  of  them  as  had  not 
been  mowed  down  by  the  terrible  discharge  of  his  artillery  came 
the  next  instant  gallantly  leaping  in  over  the  mined  wall,  with 
their  weapons  clubbed,  striking  right  and  left  at  the  seamen. 

Of  the  latter  but  one  had  yet  been  struck  down,  and  he 
lay  a  mangled  corpse  among  the  capsized  guns.  His  shipmates 
were  for  the  most  part  a  few  yards  behind,  owing  to  the  gene- 
rous considerateness  of  Barry,  who,  anticipating  some  such  re- 
sult as  had  happened,  took  the  perilous  task  of  firing  the  guns 
himself,  aided  by  Sergeant  Mahouy  and  a  seaman  volunteer — 
the  poor  fellow  that  had  fallen.  Great  personal  agility  alone 
had  saved  Barry  from  destruction  when  the  little  rampart  gave 
way  ;  and  the  sergeant,  though  he  had  gone  down  with  it,  yet 
escaped  with  only  a  heavy  fall. 

The  daring  valour  of  the  military  was  of  little  avail  under 
the  combined  adverse  circumstances  of  their  utter  unprepared- 
ness  for  such  a  resistance,  and  their  heavy  loss  of  men.  A 
volley  from  the  reserve  line  of  the  seamen  met  their  gallant 
charge,  and  prostrated  no  less  than  eight  of  them  at  once.  The 
remnant,  however,  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  in  number,  still 
gallantly  dashed  forward,  and  next  minute  were  in  the  thick  of 
the  privateersmen,  fighting  most  desperately.  But  the  latter 
were  much  better  armed  for  close  encounter,  and  the  orew  of 
the  gun  on  the  hill  coming  into  the  fight  now,  and  taking  the 
soldiers  in  flank,  their  fate  was  decided,  and  no  course  remained 
save  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender. 

Out  of  the  fifty-five  or  sixty  men  of  which  the  detachment 
originally  consisted,  fifteen  were  found  to  have  been  killed,  and 
more  than  thirty  wounded.  Two  commissioned  officers  were 
among  the  latter — one  the  commander  of  the  detachment.  A 
third  officer — he  that  had  borne  the  flag  of  truce — was  among 
the  prisoners,  unhurt.  Of  the  privateersmen,  two  were  killed 
outright,  and  some  four  or  five  wounded — none  of  them  very 
seriously. 

The  business  of  securing  the  prisoners  was  now  entrusted  to 
De  Jonquieres  by  Redmond  Barry,  himself  having  other  matter 
in  hand.  To  ascertain  Edward  O'Donovan's  fortune  was  his 
first  thought,  and  this  was  speedily  accomplished  ;  O'Donovan 
extricating  himself  from  the  group  of  prisoners  whom  he  was 
protecting,  and  coming  eagerly  forward,  sound  and  unhurt,  to 
grasp  his  friend's  hand.  The  next  thing  that  pressed  with  the 
young  men  was  to  visit  and  reassure  the  trembling  females  in 
the  lower  and  innermost  apartments  of  the  house,  whither  they 
had  been  hastily  conveyed  at  the  first  alarm.  Their  little  nook 
of  safety  was  soon  reached,  and  a  free  vent  given  to  the  joyful 
emotions  of  the  time.  A  few  minutes,  however,  were  all  that 
the  young  lieutenant  could  venture  to  this  indulgence  ere,  leav- 
ing the  precious  charge  in  the  hands  of  O'Donovan,  he  broke 
away,  without  trusting  himself  to  meet  the  probable  ques- 
tioning of  Eveleen  as  to  the  dangers  and  labours  yet  to  be 
encountered. 

"  Volunteers  for  a  boat !"  he  cried,  in  English  and  in  French, 
as  he  threw  himself  among  the  mixed  group  of  seamen  again  : 
"  we  must  go  to  Captain  Kelly's  assistance  at  once.  M.  de 
Jonquieres,  now  that  the  prisoners  are  bound,  you  will  need  but 
few  hands  to  keep  them,  and  no  further  assault  is  to  be  feared 
to-night.  If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  before  daylight,  have 
everything  in  readiness  either  to  embark  at  once,  or  to  march  to 
the  hills,  according  as  occasion  may  demand." 

Ere  he  concluded  this  little  address,  and  the  few  and  brief 


explanations  he  added  to  satisfy  O'Donovan,  more  than  enougl 
of  the  seamen  had  volunteered  for  what  there  could  be  no  doub 
must  prove  a  dangerous  service,  and  the  more  active  of  then 
had  already  launched  down  a  yawl  that  lay  on  the  beach  immo 
diately  below  the  house,  and  had  searched  out  and  found  th 
oars,  mast,  and  sail  in  an  out-building  indicated  by  the  servan; 
of  the  owner.  The  somewhat  difficult  task  of  making  a  selei 
tion  among  so  many  willing  ofl'ers  was  got  over  as  quickly  as  pos 
sible,  and  then  Redmond  Barry  was  launched  out  on  his  perilou; 
mission  into  the  dense,  unbroken  blackness  that  now  reigned  ii 
every  direction  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

As  the  hurry  of  his  late  active  movements  of  body  subsided 
and  the  mental  powers  began  to  have  more  scope  and  leisure  fo 
exercise,  he  felt  a  heavy  depression  of  spirits  in  thinking  ove 
the  circumstances  of  his  friends'  and  his  own  situation.  Th 
announcement,  which  he  had  fully  credited,  from  the  Englisl 
officer  with  the  flag  of  truce,  of  the  danger  besetting  Captaii 
Kelly  in  his  present  almost  unarmed  state,  and  the  great  liku 
lihood  that  the  party  on  shore,  deprived  for  a  considerabl 
time,  at  any  rate,  of  the  means  of  embarking  once  again,  wouL 
either  be  captured  or  driven  to  the  hills,  filled  the  passing  mo 
ments  with  the  bitterest  and  heaviest  anxieties.  His  own  per 
sonal  safety  he  thought  not  of,  and  was  disturbed  on  his  ow 
account  only  by  the  cruel  uncertainty  as  to  where  and  how  h 
could  fall  in  with  the  St.  Patrick,  or  whether  the  chase  after  ha 
were  not  a  fruitless  and  hopeless  quest,  likely  to  result  merel. 
in  his  being  led  away  from  the  shore,  where,  porhaps,  he  and  hi 
men  might  presently  be  sorely  needed  for  the  defence  c 
Eveleen  and  her  companions. 

Meantime,  the  weather  was  changing  fast  and  most  threaten 
ingly  to  him.  Upon  that  coast  the  breathings  of  the  winds  fror 
easterly  points  are  infrequent,  but  when  they  occur,  they  com 
with  much  of  fitful  force  over  the  crests  and  adown  the  gullU 
of  the  mountains.  Blowing  oft"  shore  as  they  do,  and  wit 
occasional  great  sharpness  and  persistence,  their  advent  is  th 
signal  for  the  crews  of  the  fishing  craft  to  hug  the  coast  closelj 
in  order  to  avoid  the  peril  of  being  blown  out  into  the  far  waste 
of  the  Atlantic,  there  to  perish  through  the  frailness  of  the: 
tiny  vessels,  or  the  exhaustion  of  their  scanty  provisions. 

One  of  these  infrequent  and  rarely  welcome  visitors  was  evJ 
dently  now  af  hand.  A  striking  increase  of  coolness  in  the  aii 
and  presently  a  light  flickering  breeze,  coming  chilly  up  on  tb 
quarter,  were  the  indications  that  warned  Redmond  Barry  ( 
what  he  at  once  knew  must  occasion  a  very  important  change  • 
circumstances.  He  had,  however,  little  time  to  reflect  upo 
them  ere  the  breeze,  already  acquiring  strength,  swept  up  strot 
and  sharp  ;  and,  first  hurrying  the  boat  along,  with  an  impetv 
at  least  equal  to  that  received  from  the  arms  of  its  four  stoi 
rowers,  presently  swept  past  and  beyond  it,  hurrying  far  ahea« 
as  if  eager  to  catch  and  drive  out  from  the  sheltering  land  tl 
chance  wayfarers  along  the  coast.  Another  and  another  squa 
quickly  succeeded,  till,  in  less  than  ten  minutes'  time  from  tl 
first  symptoms  of  its  approach,  nearly  a  whole  gale,  from  tl 
southward  and  eastward,  was  pouring  its  fury  down  upon  tl; 
waters. 

To  obey  its  impulses,  and  drive  out  before  it,  was  soon  tl 
only  expedient  in  Redmond  Barry's  power.  In  his  anxiel 
to  fall  in  with  his  commander,  or  gain  some  inkling  of  tl 
whereabouts  of  the  St.  Patrick  or  her  rumoured  assailants-! 
the  English  cutters  which  the  envoy  had  spoken  of  as  e: 
pected  from  the  Shannon— he  had  rather  imprudently  and  a 
together  fruitlessly  gone  far  past  the  shelter  of  the  Saa 
phire  isles  ;  and  when  at  length  he  winded  the  boat,  resolve 
upon  returning  to  the  house  and  sharing  the  fortunes  of  tl 
party  there,  he  found  it  impossible  to  pull  up  against  the  fier* 
urgings  of  the  elements.  The  struggle  was  not,  however, 
brief  one,  easily  abandoned  by  this  stout-hearted  and  stou 
bodied  crew,  but  the  breaking  of  two  oars  short  off  in  the  xvi 
locks,  and  the  shipping  of  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  shot 
angry  seas  jumping  in  over  the  bows  and  head,  together  wi? 
the  heavy  build  of  the  boat  itself,  decided  the  controversy,  a| 
he  had  once  more  to  give  her  the  helm  and  bear  up.  | 

The  most  instantly  pressing  solicitude  now  was  to  keep  * 
the  inhospitable  western  shores  of  the  outer  estuary,  throu| 


which  the  boat  was  at  present  being  hurried,  and,  this  accom- 
plished, the  passage  between  the  mainland  at  Maghri-point  and 
the  "  Magharee  Islands"  (or  "  Seven  Hogs,"  according  to  their 
English  designation)  was  to  be  attempted  as  the  shortest  and 
readiest  for  the  object  of  getting  under  shelter  of  the  coast 
again  at  the  other  side.  The  boat  was  what  is  called  sprit- 
rigged,  and  the  little  masts  belonging  to  that  rig  being  easily 
stepped,  the  sails  were  set,  but  without  their  sprits,  the  extreme 
fury  of  some  of  the  squalls  rendering  it  dangerous  for  so  small 
a  ba#iue  to  show  canvas  aloft.  Under  the  skirts,  then,  of  her 
aaUs  she  was  hauled  up  till  the  wind  was  but  a  couple  of  points 
abaft  the  beam,  and  on  this  course  she  held  (with  occasional 
deviation  when  a  heavier  wave  than  common  required  her  to 
be  put  away  to  prevent  being  filled),  until  the  passage  before 
mentioned  was  well  open  to  leeward.  Her  head  was  then  put 
away  for  it,  and  she  ran  down  and  entered  it  with  safety. 

Ill  fortune  had  not,  however,  done  its  wor3t.  The  pitiless 
wind  now  southed  upon  them  two  or  three  points,  "hauled," 
as  seamen  phrase  it,  "  by  the  land,"  and  the  effect  of  this  was 
to  break  her  off  completely  when  she  attempted  to  haul  up  for 
a  creek  or  a  beach  where  to  run  ashore.  Out,  out  to  sea  the 
relentless  element  commanded,  and  out  to  sea  she  went,  the 
kind  of  dim,  dubious,  shifting  light  that  had  faintly  befriended 
them  since  the  sharp  currents  of  air  from  the  eastward  first  had 
swept  the  firmament,  now  becoming  obscured  again,  as  dense 
clouds  descended  from  the  mountains  on  their  dreary,  seaward 
flight. 

Cold,  cold,  the  now  incessant  gusts  came  over  the  chafing  and 
leaping  waters,  but  colder  still  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor  mariners 
in  the  boat  came  the  fearful  conviction  that  they  were  being 
blown  out  hopelessly,  and  without  stores  of  any  kind,  into  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  !  Not  even  a  drop  of  water  was  there 
aboard,  and  the  last  chance  of  arresting  their  fatal  progress  out, 
beyond  human  help  or  ken,  was  denied  them  by  the  discovery, 
soon  made,  indeed,  that  neither  rope  nor  anchor  was  in  the  boat, 
nor  even  the  rude  "killick"  (or  stone  wedged  in  the  jaws  of  a 
forked  timber)  which  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  use  to  trend 
them  to  the  sea,  and  moderate  their  drift  when  fishing  for  those 
of  the  finny  denizens  of  the  waters  that  swim  deep  and  far  be- 
low, or  move  upon  the  water  itself.  The  light  and  simple  gear 
of  the  boat's  rig  furnished  no  material  for  ottier  expedients. 

"  Heaven's  will  be  done  !"  mentally  ejaculated  our  hero,  as, 
after  a  brief  but  in'ense  paroxysm  of  bitter  feeling,  he  raised  his 
head  a  little.  "  This  darkness  comes  well  down  to  spare  us  the 
slow  agony  of  seeing  the  last  outlines  of  the  land  melt  away 
on  the^dim  horizon.  Life  and  hope,  and  all  that  I  value  life  for, 
are  far  behind  ;  and  the  death  that  is  surely  before  me  would 
have  less  of  bitterness  in  it  if  I  could  think  I  had  left  Eveleen 
in  safety !" 

To  these  and  other  distracting  thoughts,  and  sudden  and  in- 
coherent exclamations,  he  gave  free  way  for  a  brief  and  fleeting 
space  ;  but  speedily  recovering  himself,  he  sought  refuge  from 
his  own  reflections  in  again  endeavouring  to  excite  or  keep  up 
in  the  breasts  of  his  poor  shipmates  some  portion  of  that  hope 
which  had  no  longer  a  place  in  his  own.  Heavily  overcome  as  the 
men  were  by  labour  and  exposure — labour  now  incessant  since 
early  the  preceding  day — but  more  broken  down  by  the  only 
too  keen  and  full  consciousness  of  their  desperate  condition, 
still  the  voice  of  their  officer  aroused  them  a  little,  and  almost 
moved  them  to  hope  once  more.  With  him  they  had  gone 
through  many  a  danger — and  with  him,  and  under  his  guidance, 
escaped,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  jaws  of  death,  on  occasirna 
well  remembered  from  their  deadly  peril ;  and  now,  even  under 
all  the  dreadful  circumstances  that  had  befallen,  there  still  was 
something  in  the  look  the  fellows  threw  back  in  answer  that  told 
of  trust  in  him,  and  in  his  skill  or  fortune — trust  enduring  to 
the  last  ! 

One  only  of  them  was  found  insensible  to  the  momentary 
revival  of  hope  among  his  fellows.  He  sat  cowering  down  upop 
one  of  the  midship-thwarts,  with  his  head  sunk  upon  his  breast, 
his  teeth  chattering,  and  his  hands  convulsively  clasped  toge- 
ther. The  man  next  to  him  had  noticed  and  now  drew  atten- 
tion to  his  condition.  Unhappily  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
contagion  about  him,  for,  as  the  others  pressed  around,  the 
tones  of  their  voices  lost  the  partial  cheer  that  for  a  moment 


had  prevailed,  and  became  broken  and  quavering  till  they  sub- 
sided altogether  into  a  dismal  silence. 

"  What  is  it,  men  ?"  cried  Barry,  almost  fiercely  ;  "  what  ails 
that  cowardly  fellow  ?    Will  yc  be  cowards  because  he  is  ?" 

"He  has  seen  the  '  Baud  na  Pooka  !'  He  has  seen  the  '  Baud 
na  Pooka  !'  "  cried  the  men  in  a  breath,  and  in  tones  of  great 
terror.  "  We'll  all  be  lost  !  We're  doomed,  we're  doomed,  and 
nothing  can  save  us  !" 

"  Nothing  xtiZi  save  ye,  if  ye  be  fools  and  cowards,"  cried 
Barry,  in  great  indignation.  "  What  folly  or  madness  is  this  ? 
Where  is  your  manhood  that  ye  shrink  from  duty  at  an  idle 
tale  V 

"  We  don't  shrink,  and  we  won't  shrink,  sir  !"  returned  the 
strokesman  of  the  boat,  the  veteran  seaman,  Doran,  with  almost 
as  much  of  indignation  in  his  accents  and  manner  even  as  his 
officer.  "I  have  sailed  with  you  since  you  went  to  sea.  Lien- 
tenant  Barry,  and  have  knocked  about  the  seas  myself  many  a 
year  before  that,  and  no  man  yet  knew  Phil  Doran  to  shrink 
when  duty  called  !" 

The  ties  that  had  become  knit  between  him  and  the  old  sea- 
man during  their  period  of  service  together,  just  alluded  to  by 
the  latter,  and  a  sincere  respect  for  his  seamanship  and  trusty 
character,  induced  Redmond  Barry  to  bear  with  a  tone  of  re- 
monstrance that  is  rarely  heard  or  tolerated  at  sea  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior.  Checking,  therefore,  his  first  impulse, 
our  hero  replied  in  a  quieter  tone  : 

"  We  have  been  shipmates  long  indeed,  Doran,  and  I  owe 
you  much  for  many  a  sailor's  lesson  when  a  boy  ;  but  I  am 
astonished  at  your  taking  up  a  wild  folly,  as  this  must  be,  that 
has  frightened  that  fool  there." 

"It  is  no  wild  folly,  sir,"  returned  the  old  seaman,  with 
much  solemnity  of  manner  and  speech.  "None  of  us  know 
when'or  how  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  send  us  warnings,  and  the 
'  Baud  na  Pooka' — that  is,  the  '  Ghost-boat'  of  Tralee  Bay — ia 
long  known  to  be  permitted  to  show  itself  to  the  seaman  or 
fisherman  in  danger  of  wreck  and  drowning." 

"  What  saw  the  man,  or  whom  1"  asked  Barry,  quickly  en- 
deavouring to  make  use  of  the  incident  to  keep  the  minds  of 
his  little  crew  employed,  and  seeing  that  it  would  bo  vain  to 
combat  the  superstition.* 

"  He  saw,  sir,  what  all  see  that  fall  in  with  the  '  Ghost-boat,' 
a  craft  about  double  the  size  of  ours,  high  and  bluff  buUt,  and 
with  something  like  a  lug-sail  on  a  low  mast  nearly  amidships 
in  her.  There  are  always  two  oars  out,  one  at  either  side,  as  if 
helping  the  sail,  even  when  it  blows  a  gale  of  wind  ;  and  a  gale 
of  wind  it  ia  sure  to  blow,  either  when  the  '  Spirit-boat'  ia  first 
seen,  or  very  soon  after." 

"  And  I  suppose  there  are  a  couple  of  dolphins  or  bonitas 
to  pull  them  !"  interposed  Redmond  Barry,  with  afi'ected  care- 
lessness, in  the  hope  of  getting  the  men  to  treat  the  thing 
lightly. 

"No,  sir,  no,"  returned  Doran,  still  more  solemnly  than 
before,  and  with  as  much  of  angry  reproof  in  his  tones  as  he 
could  at  all  reconcile  with  his  respect  and  indeed  love  for  his 
young  superior  ;  ' '  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind,  either  in  the 
boat  itself,  or  in  the  minds  of  those  that  saw  her.  Two  men 
there  always  are,  or  what  seem  to  be  two  men ;  but  whether 
they  are  spirits  from  aloft  or  below  in  the  guise  of  men,  or 
what  they  are,  no  one  has  ever  known." 

"  Why  did  not  the  foolish  fellow  hail,  if  he  saw  them  right  on 
board  ?" 

"  You  are  a  young  man,  Mr.  Barry,  and  have  a  young  man's 
daring  and  thoughtlessness  of  danger — ay,  and  more  than  your 
own  share  of  it,  too,  sir!  meaning  no  ofl'ence,"  said  Doran; 
"  but  brave  as  you  are  you'd  be  sorry  to  hail  those  two  men,  or 
spirits,  or  devils,  as  it's  like  enough  they  may  be,  if  you  knew 
what  has  befallen  those  who  did  the  same  before." 

"  What  luck  had  they  ?  what  answer  ?  Reel  oS  at  once  the 
whol6  of  your  story,  and  let's  have  an  end  of  it." 

"  Why,  sir,  those  of  them  that  lived  to  reach  the  land  never 
spoke  again,  nor  held  up  their  heads,  but  died  in  a  day  or  two 

*  The  superstition  in  question  has  subsisted  a  long  time  in  Tralee 
Bay,  as,  indeed,  many  similar  in  other  lonely  parts  of  that  lonely 
oast. 
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after— that  is,  such  of  them  as  got  answered  from  the  '  Ghost- 
boat,  for  sometimes  there's  no  answer  given  at  all,  only  the 
two  tigures  will  sit  as  if  going  to  stretch  out  their  oars,  but 
never  pulling  a  stroke  at  all." 

"  And  what  do  they  say  brought  this  appearance  on  the 
coast  ?  was  there  a  boat  like  it  that  met  misfortune  long  a-o 
and  has  since  haunted  the  bay?"  continued  our  hero,  pSshin.^ 
the  subject  with  the  same  object  as  before,  that  of  keeping  the 
men  s  minds  occupied  with  anything  rather  than  a  silent  brood- 
ing over  their  danger. 

"I'll  tell  you,  sir,"  returned  Doran,  readily,  though  uncon- 
sciously, entering  into  and  forwarding  the  design  •  « I'll  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Meantime,  maybe,  sir,  'twould  be  well  to 
stow  those  sails,  and  let  her  run  under  bare  poles.  The  squalls 
are  coming  fairer  as  we  draw  out  from  the  land  ;  and  I  think 
she  U  keep  before  the  sea  without  canvas,  and  not  bury  herself 
so  much  forward. ' 

His  superior  assented  to  the  alteration,  and  when  it  was 
made  and  he  had  had  a  few  minutes'  trial  of  her  steering  under 
It,      told  the  old  seaman  to  proceed  with  his  tale. 

'  T.?,'l°n*  '"'"'^  ^i""'"  ""^Plied  the  latter,  "  but  what 
there  is  1 11  tell  you,  and  maybe  it's  as  good  to  pass  the  night  this 
way  as  to  be  groaning  over  what  can't  be  helped.  Mayhap,  too 
the  mormng's  light  may  help  us  to  fall  in  with  some  craft  or 
other  that  will  pick  us  up.  So  cheer  up,  my  hearties,  there's 
nope  for  us  yet  ;  and  as  none  of  ye  spoke  to  the  '  Baud  na  Pooka' 
rfte^all  '"^^'"'^  ^'"'^      number  of  our  mess, 

With  this  encouraging  exhortation,  which  he  repeated  in  Irish 
to  make  sure  of  its  telling,  and  after  another  keen  and  anxious 
scrutiny  of  the  weather,  and  a  more  timorous  and  stealthy  olance 
on  either  hand,  in  plain  expectation,  and,  doubtless,  not  a  little 
dread,  of  the  apparition  that  was  the  subject  of  discourse,  the 
veteran  began  :  ' 

J'  This  '  ghost-boat'  always  seems,  sir,  to  have,  as  I  told  you 
before,  two  sitters  in  it,  both  at  their  oars,  but  Aever  pulling  a 
stroKe,  nor  starring  a  limb.  Even  whenshe  is  hailed  and  answer 
made,  it  s  not  from  them  the  answering  hail  comes,  but  from  out 
of  the  craft  Itself  all  the  same  as  if  she  had  a  deep  hold  below, 
and  that  a  big  fellow  was  down  there,  with  a  speaking  trumpet! 
She  s  ever  seen  either  m  the  height  of  a  gale,  or  just  before  one 

'^^'^  'P°^^»  so  sure  those  who 

speak  her  are  doomed  men." 

"  ]^D**  their  cruising  ground  ?"  asked  Red- 

mond Barry,  still  trying  to  prolong  the  tale. 

"  From  Maghri-point  right  in  to  the  Samphires,  sir,  and 
never  beyond.  So  you  see,  lads,  there's  nothing  to  fear  more 
about  her,  seeing  that  we've  left  Maghri-point  dead  astern,  and 
are  runnmg  out  froni  it  as  fast  as  we  can.  Well,  sir,  the  story 
18,  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth's  sogers  ravaged  the  country  down 
hereaway,  the  chiefs  and  their  followers,  when  driven  from 
Iralee,  and  their  castles  and  holdings,  hid  themselves  in  the 
mountains  for  the  most  part  ;  but  some  of  them  took  boat  and 
went  to  sea,  making  for  some  other  part  of  the  coast,  or  more 
willing  to  trust  themselves  to  God  than  to  man. 

"The  sogers  took  boat  in  chase,  though  how  they  contrived 
to  stow  themselves,  or  not  lose  the  boats  and  themselves  ere 
they  were  a  cable  s  length  from  shore,  fairly  palls  me,  as,  no 
d^ubt  you  too,  sir  ;  for  you  know  what  a  soger  is  in  a  boat. 
VY  ell,  they  came  up  with  some  at  once,  and  they  drowned  them 
straightway  ;  and  others,  whom  they  couldn't  overhaul  by  pull- 
ing and  sailing,  they  fired  upon,  till  of  half  a  dozen  boats  that 
lettthe  shore  together,  each  full  of  people,  five  were  driftin-^ 
empty,  or  with  only  dead  men,  women,  and  children  in  them"- 
and  but  one,  the  largest  of  them  and  the  fullest,  seemed  to  be 
getting  away  She  had  a  kind  of  a  lug  sdt,  and  as  the  wind  was 
light  the  only  two  oars  she  chanced  to  have  aboard  were 
shipped,  and  those  in  her  were  pulling  them  double-banked  • 
and  between  the  sail  and  the  oars,  and  the  delay  the  sogers  had 
m  picking  up  the  other  craft,  she  had  drawn  well  ahead,  and 
looked  hkely  to  escape  altogether. 

"  But  it  wasn't  to  be  so.  The  work  being  done  with  the  other 
boats,  the  sogers  in  their  two  launches— for  there  were  two  of 
them— made  sail  in  chase  and  soon  got  within  shot,  when  one 


tt'Ta^^withoT^*  «r  wounded  all  but  two  of  those  in 
were  uSr?  both  Z        ""T^l '^^^  t^^^t 

hf^'riB  ?t  t^rai/K^hie^  t» 

withlis^tl'T^t^^^'-  '^^'y'  '^y'-  the  bot?om°of 
in^  on  Vhpl         11  .  '"'y^'S  over  him,  and  he  call- 

Engi^Tui?  sCt  X       ^"^^  "P' 
anM^^ 

one  of  the  young  men  getting  mad  at  the  sight-  he  struck  at  the 
murdering  scoundrels  with  the  loom  of  his  Sar  but  ere  he  did 
Zt  pToS.'^^^'  ^'^^  l^id^lToVatl 
down  irth«T°  %  '^fu'"'!'  f They  lashed  the  poor  lads 

i^rhei  hands    f"d  fi  f  '^"'"^       ^i^^  their  oars 

Ln^  '         fi-^st  stabbing  and  killing  the  old  father 

hottl  lXX''  hey  unshipped  the  plug  Lt  of  the  boat's 
bottom  and  let  her  slowly  fill  and  sink,  laughing  all  the  time  at 
the  cries  and  struggles  of  the  drowning  men.    Tha  very  n™  ht 
as  they  pulled  away  home,  they  saw  the  very  same  boat  aaain, 

ued^S  it  l^r  TV^''^*^'^''"^^  men's  boat  that  pur- 
ml  'tw  f  11      ]  ^'^t  ^o"^  "^^"^^7'  and  the  young 

men  that  followed  on  without  seeming  to  listen.    Worse  than 

S  '*'^'  '^°<^  it  was  as  if  the  voice  of 

the  old  father  announcmg  their  doom.  And  it  came  true  what 
the  voice  said  ;  for  when  they  got  to  shore  at  last,  and  went 
deaTmen^?!  -^--try  in  a  desperate  fright,  tLkTng  the 
fell  in  wTfh^  ^"'^  ''^'^  ^ft^^  them  still,"they 

fell  in  with  a  party  from  the  hills,  who  cut  them  oft'  to  a  man. 

dusk  tlllX''-?  ''^  '''''  ^^^"^  time  to  time,  from 

dusk  till  day-dawn  upon  the  same  waters  where  it  sank,  and 
ever  and  always  the  young  men  are  there  fixed  at  the  oars  and 
the  terrible  voice  comes  out  of  her  to  tell  those  who  spe^k  to 
her  ot  their  commg  fate  ;  and  it  ever  comes  true  as  told  !" 
(to  be  continued.) 


FAREWELL-A  SONNET. 

BY  JOHN  G.  SAXE. 


Sadly  I  leave  thee,  dearest,  for  awhile  ; 
How  long  I  know  no'o ;  but  this  I  know, 
With  heavy  heart  and  tearful  eyes  I  go  ' 

To  yearn  for  thee  through  many  a  weary  mile 

Of  envious  ocean,  till  thy  beaming  face 
Fades  to  a  memory,  like  a  shooting  star 
Of  yestere'en.    Alas  !  'tis  ever  far. 

In  love's  sad  lexicon,  the  smallest  space  . 

Beyond  the  compass  of  out-reaching  hands  ; 
And  never  near— how  close  soe'er  to  each 
True-lovers  be— if  kisses  may  not  reach 

Across  the  distance.    Well,  since  fate  commands, 
I  go,  to  wander  with  reluctant  feet, 
Till  once  again  our  loving  lips  shall  meet ! 


THE  LUCK  MONEY. 

By  Dk.  Campion. 


It  was  Autumn-tide  amongst  the  fairy  fastnesses  of  the  county 
Wicklow  ;  the  pathways  were  full  of  shadows,  and  carpeted  with 
tallen  leaves  ;  httle  foam-hills  sailed  upon  the  hurrying  rivulets  • 
and  on  withered  brambles,  and  in  copsy  angles,  the  weirdy' 
ruddy,  silent-flitting  robin  twittered  his  little  heartful  of  son^-— 
a  beautiful  finis  to  the  faded  year.  The  wailing  winds  and  sway- 
ing tree-tops  were  sighing  for  nature's  finery,  whilst  as  evening 
fell  calmly  and  tremulously  into  the  bosom  of  the  bowery 
Dargle,  and  kissed,  with  the  blushing  afi'ection  of  memory  the 
full,  flowing  streamlet,  still  haunted  with  the  footprints  of  the 
glorious  Grattan,  a  single,  solitary  traveller  slowly  wended  his 
way  over  the  little  bridge  in  the  hollow,  leaving  the  cherry- 
orchard  on  his  right,  and  the  dense  bronzed  woodlands  on  his 
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left ;  for  his  destination  lay  far  in  the  quiet  scenes  where  silence 
discarded  her  lover,  echo,  and  sat  by  herself,  moodily  and  alone. 

Our  evening  wanderer  was  one  of  those  indefatigable  mendi- 
cants, ever  on  the  watch  for  visitors  to  those  romantic  localities  ; 
he  was  an  old,  white-haired,  tall  man,  armed  with  a  long  sturdy 
staff,  and  carrying  on  his  back  an  apparently  well-packed  canvas 
bag,  which  was  strapped  securely  over  hia  broad  square 
shoulders,  and  across  his  ample  and  prominent  chest.  But 
though  the  flush  of  health  still  glowed  upon  his  hardy  features, 
and  his  cheeks  were  far  from  being  disposed  to  fall  into  aged 
hollows,  yet  there  was  a  restlessness  and  care  about  his  deep- 
set  eyes  and  contracted  brow  which  showed  him  utterly  out  of 
the  renowned  class  of  "jolly  beggars."  He  had  no  song  for 
the  echoes,  no  rich  inward  chuckle  to  illustrate  his  meditations, 
nor  happy  nor  heavy  foot-tramp  to  indicate  the  losses  or  gains 
of  the  day.  No  merry  whistle,  no  romping  terrier  as  partner 
of  his  wanderings,  with  the  meditative  sagacity  of  observation 
in  his  eye,  and  a  serious  sense  in  his  acts,  so  far  above  the 
aimless  nonsense  of  all  other  inexperienced  quadrupeds.  No, 
curious  reader.  Our  hero  had  none  of  these  characteristic 
insignia  to  denote  his  genus— he  was  of  a  select  and  distinct 
class,  which,  like  the  vexed  Dodo,  is  nearly  if  not  utterly  extinct. 
He  was  a  mendicant  miser. 

Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  through 
the  depths  of  the  cold  and  stormy  Winter,  and  the  trying  hour- 
long  days  of  Spring,  starving,  and  striving,  and  trailing  along  a 
miserable  existence,  he  begged  hia  way  into  the  Summer. 

_  The  ^Summer  was  his  harvest  time,  for  then,  travellers  and 
visitors  came  flocking  down  to  these  fairy  regions,  with  open 
hearts  and  open  purses  ;  and  as  the  old  man  grasped  piece  after 
piece  of  the  freely  lavished  coin,  down  they  went  into  his  secret 
pouch,  like  minnows  into  sea-monsters'  jaws.  And  when  the 
busy  scenes  of  each  day  were  over,  and  no  further  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  gain  could  be  most  remotely  expected,  then  to  the 
friendly  secret  evening  he  revealed  his  treasured  gains ;  and  after 
gloating  over  them,  again  and  again,  even  to  satiety,  and 
counting  and  recounting  each  particular  coin  until  their  repeated 
chinkings  pervaded  his  whole  heart  with  rapturous  content, 
away  he  setforth  in  the  gloaming  to  some  remote  haunt  amongst 
the  mountains  to  bury  the  god  of  his  idolatory  from  the  eyes  of 
man. 

On  this  particular  evening  on  which  our  story  [opens,  the  miser 
was  on  his  way  to  the.mountain  bank,  and  night  overtook  him  on 
the  road  ;  but  the  big  broad  moon,  nothing  grudging,  and  the 
pale  stars,  lit  him.upon  his  churlish  mission,  enchanting  the  rude 
rocks,  streaming  down  through  the  branchy  foliage,  and  trellis- 
sing  his  open  roadway  with  freaks  of  golden  light.  The  miser 
had  rather  that  there  was  no  moonlight,  or  at  least  that  it 
was  not  so  inquisitive  into  dingy  places  or  at  abrupt  angles  by 
which  his  tortuous  way  led  to  his  place  of  destination. 

It  was  a  curious  hiding  hole  indeed,  this  trusted  bank  of  the 
miser  mendicant,  and  well  might  he  be  jealous  of  the  moon  and 
stars  settmg  their  bright  eyes  upon  it.  A  ruined  ivied  wall 
guarded  a  furious  termagant  stream,  which  would  have  its 
way— and  had  it— yet  still  went  fuming  on  ;  and  bedded  into 
its  bank,  with  a  hundred  crab-Uke  claws,  was  the  stump  and 
part  of  the  trunk  of  a  wild  birch  tree  ;  and  deep  in  its  hollow 
heart,  and  folded  up  compactly  in  dry  leaves  and  close  moss, 
and  bound  about  with  fragments  of  old  garments  and  garters, 
lay  a  huge  mass  of  gold  and  silver,  the  accumulated  gains  of 
numbers  of  years,  and  the  price  of  indescribable  sufi'erings  and 
endurances.  Anxiously  the  old  wretch  thrust  his  hand  to  seek 
was  all  safe  and  close  as  he  had  left  it ;  but  something  hot  and 
living  met  his  hurried  grasp,  which  made  him  withdraw  it  with 
rapidity  but  not  with  terror.  It  was  a  weasel  who  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  within  the  cushioned  treasury ;  and  the  miser  was 
well  accustomed  to  such  visitors.  In  fact,  rats,  hedgehogs,  and 
weasels  were  his  only  confidants— they  alone  knew  of  his  wealth, 
and  knew  it  without  covetousnesa  or  envy.  *'  So  unlike  man  " 
thought  the  musing  miser,  who  rather,  therefore,  liked  these 
animals— that  is,  if  he  could  be  said  to  love  anything  but  gold 
and  silver.  The  present  intruder  trotted  away  leisurely  into  the 
shadows,  and  the  old  man  added  his  day's  savings  to  the  thriving 
heap,  covered  up  all  again  carefully  and  closely  patted  the  grass 


I  smoothly  oyer  the  traces  of  his  footsteps,  and  strolled  out  of  the 
moonlight  into  the  region  of  moving  shade  as  noiselessly  as  hia 
friend  the  weasel. 

The  next  day  turned  out  very  unpropitious  for  the  trade  and 
prospects  of  our  tramping  niggard — the  wind  "blowing  fitfully 
and  in  gusts,  and  the  rain  pouring  down  in  an  absolute  drenching 
deluge.  And  to  make  matters  still  more  melancholy  the  follow- 
ing day  rivalled  its  predecessor,  and  there  was  sad  dismay  among 
the  pleasure-seekers  and  health-hunters  ;  but  the  climax  did  not 
arrive  oven  with  the  second  day,  for  day  after  day  the  angry  winds 
but  increased  their  swelling  voices,  and  the  torrentspf  rain,  like 
ruthless  exterminators,  beat  down  and  trampled  upon  the  quiver- 
ing remains  of  helpless  nature's  beauty.  At  last  the 
mountain  tarns,  choked  up  at  every  gorge  with  the  never-ceas- 
ing element,  burst  down  upon  the  plains,  spreading  terror  and 
desolation  amongst  the  peasantry  on  every  side — carrying  away 
before  their  foam  and  fury  flocks  and  herds  and  haggards 
and  homesteads  ;  and  with  a  lava-like  yellow  tide  forming  broad 
living  lakes  over  vast  extents  of  lowlands  and  green  valleys.  It 
was  in  truth  very  bad  weather  to  go  a-begging,  and  our  friend 
the  beggarman  thought  that  it  would  never  end.  However,  like 
everything  over-furious  and  outrageous,  it  did  end,  and  soon  and 
suddenly  ;  and  then  came  the  blessed,  bright,  sunny,  joyous 
weather  again.  And  then  away  through  mud  and  mire,  and 
under  drenching  trees,  and  through  the  thick,  long,  wetting 
grass,  and  down  muddy  pathways,  tumbling,  tottering,  and 
sliding,  and  sludging,  but  ceaselessly  and  ever  onward,  struggled 
the  old  miser,  with  beating  heart  and  anxious  fears  for  the 
safety  of  his  birchen  bank  by  the  ivied  wall  and  the  termagant 
stream,  where  he  left  his  beloved  gold  and  silver  under  the 
watching  stars  and  the  bright  broad  moonlight. 

Never  was  there  a  more  decided  disruption  of  hope  ;  the  ivied 
ruins  were  hurled  back  upon  the  deep  meadow,  leaving  a  mere 
road  of  mud  and  mortar  on  the  high  border  where  it  had  stood 
guardian  and  sentinel.  A  few  twig-like  roots,  like  the  fingers  of 
a  failing  and  rifled  hand,  still  clung  to  the  prominent  bank  be- 
neath ;  but  the  birsh-trunk  was  torn  away  body  and  soul  from 
its  moorings,  and  the  fierce  stream,  now  swollen  to  a  river, 
seemed  to  exult  in  the  reckless  robbery  ;  swelling  and  foaming 
to  its  heart's  content,  and  clearing  the  way  with  a  hasty  ven- 
geance, it  seemed  the  very  beau-ideal  of  a  tyrannical,  dominant 
thing,  suddenly  vested  with  unlimited  power,  and  indulging 
itself  in  uproarious  depredations. 

The  poor  beggarman  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  now  a  beggar- 
man  indeed,  in  the  keenest  and  uttermost  acceptation  of  the 
word,  and  he  did,  what  poor  human  nature  oftentimes  does  in 
silence  and  solitude,  when  the  tension  of  life's  hope  and  stay  is 
abruptly  snapped  asunder — he  cried,  and  sobbed,  and  com- 
plained pitifully,  like  a  child  beaten  in  the  wrong  ;  and  hoped 
against  hope  when  the  stream  narrowed  to  its  original  chan- 
nel again  that  he  would  find  his  beloved  birch-bank  crouched  up 
in  some  stubborn  cranny,  and  battling  against  the  contending 
waters,  like  some  grim  badger  in  his  river-cave  against  the 
mongrels  and  mastiffs  of  the  neighbouring  farm-yard.  But  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  he  never  put  his  anxious 
hand  into  its  precious  bosom  any  more. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  birch-stump  treasury  trundled  away 
along  the  channel  of  the  mountain  current,  tumbling  over  rent 
and  rock,  and  sulkily  bumping  against  sand-bank  and  mud- 
bank,  stopping  for  a  moment  in  narrow  gorges  until  the  tem- 
pestuous torrent  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  throttled  waters,  and 
shot  it  forth  from  its  anchorage  like  a  heavy  shell  from  a  bat- 
tery. Then  again  away  it  fled  in  deeper,  and  tawnier,  and 
more  merciless  inundations,  until  at  last  it  was  disgorged  high 
and  dry  upon  a  steep  embankment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
old  smithy,  and  at  the  break  of  the  morning.  The  sturdy  smith, 
an  honest  and  industrious  tradesman  with  a  large  family,  wnich 
made  him  be  stirring  betimes,  to  supply  the  wherewithal  of 
their  clamorous  wants,  clapped  his  eye  upon  the  strange  comer, 
as  he  hied  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  perform  his  matitutinal 
ablutions  ;  and  forthwith  decided  upon  taking  it  bodily  up  to 
his  establishment  as  a  permanent  stand  for  his  massive  anvil. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  first  horse  who  came  to  be  shod  this 
project  was  easily  efl'ected.    And  on  the  evening  of  the  same 


day,  as  the  smith  was  chipping  it  into  a  fit  form  with  his  pon- 
derous axe,  lo  !  oat  tumbled  the  old  bepgerman's  gold  !  "  Luck 
money  !  luck  money  !"  roared  the  excited  smith,  with  a  boister- 
ous oath  ;  and  his  wife  and  children  crowded  around  to  see  the 
wonderful  sight,  as  with  his  big,  black,  sinewy  fingers  he  held 
up  piece  after  piece  of  the  glittering  metal  to  their  admiring 
gaze.  And  so  intense  was  the  general  desire  to  seek  for  more, 
even  after  nearly  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  were 
fairly  eliminated  from  their  uncouth  hiding  place,  that  the  whole 
family,  led  on  by  their  doughty  sire,  remained  up  the  live-long 
night,  hacking  at  the  fated  birch  stump,  until  not  as  much  of  it 
remained  together  as  would  afford  shelter  to  the  tiniest  dormouse. 
Then  they  ate  up  all  the  food  in  the  house,  even  that  which  was 
intended  for  the  morning's  repast,  and  went  to  bed  apoplecti- 
cally,  to  lie  awake  until  day-break,  each  and  every  one  forming 
his  own  individal  project  on  the  strength  of  the  unexpected 
legacy  which  fortune  willed  them  at  the  expense  of  her  dis- 
owned stepchild,  the  mendicant  miser. 

The  smith  slept  it  out  that  morning  for  the  first  time  those 
twenty  years  past,  and  had  meat  and  strong  drink  for  his  break- 
fast the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  the  whole  day  was  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  exultation  and  rejoicement  in  the  lonely  smithy 
under  the  mountain,  and  by  the  edge  of  the  lucky  stream  that 
catered  for  its  occupants  whilst  they  slept  within  earshot  of  its 
wakeful  murmurings. 

The  industrious  smith  made  better  use  of  his  fortunate 
"  windfall,"  or  rather  "  waterfall,"  than  persons  of  his  grade 
usually  do.  He  rebuilt  and  amplified  his  smithy,  purchased  a 
patch  of  land,  got  in  a  stock  of  materials  for  his  trade,  stocked 
his  little  farmyard,  filled  his  larder,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  him- 
self rationally  and  not  over-laboriously  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

Some  years  passed  thus  happily  and  quietly  away,  when,  one 
evening,  just  when  the  smith  had  given  over  labour,  a  poor  old 
man  came  begging  to  the  smithy-door  ;  and  his  wife,  after  setting 
some  refreshment  before  him  and  getting  him  an  easy  seat  at  the 
porch,  sat  by  him,  listening  to  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  tales  that  he  brought  from  the  distant  towns. 

"This  is  an  unlucky  part  of  the  country  for  me,  at  any  rate," 
remarked  the  old  beggar,  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  long  gar- 
rulous preambles  ;  "it  was  exactly  this  time  five  years  that, 
about  a  mile  from  this  house,  near  the  cherry-orchard,  I  lost 
beyond  three  hundred  pounds." 

"And  how  did  that  happen?"  asked  the  smith's  wife;  "or 
where  did  you  come  by  so  much  money  ?" 

"No  matter  for  that,"  said  the  old  man,  evasively;  "the 
money  I  had,  and  the  money  1  lost — and  I  deserved  to  lose  it  ; 
for  who  but  an  old  omadhaun  like  myself  would  go  hide  it  in  a 
stump  of  a  tree  hanging  over  a  treacherous  stream  1" 

The  smith's  wife  started  at  this  sudden  recital,  and  seeking 
her  husband,  told  him  the  beggarraan's  story,  and  both  at  once 
agreed  that  they  had  then  at  their  door,  begging  for  a  morsel 
of  food,  the  true  and  undoubted  owner  of  all  their  present  com- 
forts. 

"  Give  him  half  the  money,"  suggested  the  wife. 

"Give  him  half  the  devil,"  retorted  the  husband.  "Why 
didn't  he  make  a  proper  use  of  it  when  he  had  it,  or  make  his 
fellow-creatures  the  better  of  it,  or  even  himself,  if  he  was  too 
selfish  for  that  same  ]  But  to  put  it  into  the  stump  of  an  old 
tree,  like  a  magpie  hiding  up  mean  robberies,  I'm  sure  that 
wasn't  Christianlike  nor  manly." 

"Nor  womanly  neither,'-'  assented  the  good  wife.  "But, 
nevertheless,  the  money  was  not  ours,  and  we  know  now  that  it 
was  surely  his  ;  and  what  right  have  we  to  keep  it  from  him, 
the  more  particularly  as  we  have  used  it  and  thriven  on  it,  and 
prospered  on  it,  and  can  spare  it  back  again  to  him,  and  be 
quite  comfortable  enough  still,  and  have  easier  and  quieter 
consciences  1" 

"  Begor,  my  conscience  is  easy  enough  on  the  matter,"  per- 
sisted the  smith.  "The  money  is  luck-money,  woman,  and 
was  taken  from  a  miser  to  be  given  to  a  man.  However,  to 
show  you  that  I  haven't  my  heart  in  it" — and  he  took  three 
large  loaves  out  of  a  side-cupboard  near  him,  and  thrusting  a 
guinea  into  the  centre  of  each  of  them — "  there  !"  said  he, 


"  take  these  to  him,  and  let  him  go  his  ways  in  peace,  and  curse 
the  camac  more  he'U  ever  have  from  me  !" 

This  was  decisive,  and  from  it  there  was  no  appeal.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  good  woman  gave  the  unconscious  mendicant 
the  three  big  quartern  loaves,  and  away  he  went  in  high  spirits 
at  his  good  fare,  and  the  kind  generosity  of  his  very  excellent 
hostess. 

As  the  night  fell  on  him,  he  came  to  a  snug  slated  house  by 
the  road-side,  and  begged  for  a  shelter  until  morning.  "  You 
must  have  it  and  more,"  cried  the  jolly  host  himself,  who  stood 
at  the  door,  in  the  gayest  of  all  good  humours  ;  for  on  that  very 
day  he  was  honoured  with  the  long-coveted  paternity  of  a  son 
and  heir ;  and  was  therefore  on  terms  of  the  most  hilarious 
friendship  and  philanthropy  with  all  mankind  ;  "  and  see  here, 
old  fellow,  when  you  start  in  the  morning  and  reach  Ennis- 
kerry,  tell  Moore,  the  baker,  to  send  three  quartern  loves  to 
Billy  the  smith,  at  the  cross  roads,  which  I  promised  to  bring 
home  myself  to-day,  but  forgot,  on  account  of  some  family 
affairs." 

"  Three  quartern  loaves  !"  repeated  the  miser,  "  why,  I  have 
just  three  quartern  loaves  in  my  wallet,  and  you  can  have  them 
for  the  smith  at  their  cost,  in  return  for  your  hospitality.  And 
besides,  my  road  is  not  towards  Enniskerry  on  to-morrow." 

The  bargain  was  instantly  closed,  the  loaves  changed  owners 
again,  and  early  next  morning  were  on  the  breakfast  table  of 
our  worthy  friend  the  smith,  having  just  landed  from  his  neigh- 
bour's waggon,  with  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  birth  of  the  son 
and  heir,  and  an  uproarious  invitation  to  the  christening. 

*'  Wife  !  wife  !  wife  ?  yelled  the  smith,  with  a  horse-laugh 
that  nearly  unroofed  their  habitation,  as  he  slit  one  of  the  huge 
loaves  in  twain,  and  unearthed  the  golden  guinea  that  he 
crammed  into  it  the  day  before  ;  "look  here  ! — look  here  ! — 
here's  real  miser's  work  !  The  beggarman  sold  our  loaves  in- 
stead of  eating  them  ;  just  as  he  hid  his  money  instead  of  using 
it ;  and  here  it  comes  rolling  back  to  the  rightful  owner  once 
more  ;  look  here  !  and  here  !"  as  from  loaf  after  loaf  he  pro- 
duced guinea  after  guinea. 

"  The  misfortunate  naygur,"  ejaculated  the  astsnished  spouse, 
"  there  it  is,  sure  enough  ;  and  sorry  I  am  that  I  didn't  tell  him, 
or  at  least  give  him  a  hint  that  he  had  it." 

"No  use — no  use,"  laughed  the  smith;  "he  wouldn't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  it !  It  was  luck-money,  woman  ;  it  was  luck- 
money  !" 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  LIFE. 

BY  PATRICK  BAKDAN. 


The  waves  of  this  world  are  formed  of  Time, 
And  man,  in  his  vigour,  ambition,  and  prime, 
O'er  their  turbulent  waters  endeavours  to  sail 
To  the  Land  of  Contentment,  from  Misery's  Vale. 

His  bark  is  now  speeding  from  Infancy's  shore  ; 
Unmindful,  he  hears  not.  the  billows'  dread  roar ; 
His  sails  he  unfurls  to  Vanity's  breeze. 
Which  drifts  out  his  vessel  o'er  rough-swelling  seas. 

To  the  Island  of  Pleasure  his  course  he  inclioes. 
Where  grow  brilliant  flowers  and  fruit-bearing  vines  ; 
To  enjoy  them  he  veers  from  the  channel  of  Faith, 
When,  lo  !  he  is  dashed  on  the  bleak  rock  of  Death. 

Then  faintly  he  struggles — but  struggles  in  vain  ! 
The  wrecks  of  his  vessel  are  strewn  o'er  the  main, 
And  man,  in  his  folly,  presumption,  and  pride, 
Is  hopelessly  cast  on  Eternity's  tide  ! 

Yet  I  'mid  vain  mortals  have  taken  my  stand 
On  Life's  fragile  vessel,  at  Nature's  command. 
With  Religion  to  guide  me  the  turbid  waves  o'er, 
I  hope  to  arrive  at  the  long-wished-for  shore. 


An  editor  pitched  into  a  judge  and  called  him  "  a  porous 
nisi  prius  creature,"  but  the  compositor  set  it  up  "a  glorious, 
wise,  and  pious  nature."  The  judge,  on  the  whole,  was  pleased 
with  the  attack. 


THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock. 


(continued  from  our  last.) 

The  fate  of  the  Dutch  expedition  was  even  more  tantalising 
to  Tone  than  that  of  the  French  one.  The  latter,  after  a  long 
and  ruinous  delay  in  preparation,  was  able,  when  all  was  ready, 
at  least  to  leave  harbour  and  make  its  way  to  the  Irish  shores  ; 
but  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  had  every  necessary  on  board  from 
the  beginning  of  July,  could  not  budge  a  foot  from  its  sheltered 
anchorage  for  months.  At  times  there  was  not  wind  enough  to 
fill  a  cap  ;  and  whenever  a  breeze  did  spring  up  it  was  inva- 
riably so  foul  that  not  a  hope  dare  be  entertained  of  sailing 
through  the  narrow,  ahoal-surrpunded  channels  which  gave  exit 
from  the  Texel  roadstead.  T^|  Bantry  Bay  expedition  encoun- 
tered the  fury  of  persistent  eastern  gales — the  very  worst  it 
could  have  met ;  the  Texel  one  was  beleaguered  by  winds  that 
blew  as  persistently  from  the  west,  and  blocked  the  vessels  up 
as  effectually  as  if  they  had  been  seized  by  the  icy  hand  of 
Winter  in  the  polar  sea. 

July  passed  away,  and  still  no  moVe  could  be  made.  August 
came  and  went,  and  still  the  Texel  fleet  was  at  anchor,  waiting 
for  a  favourable  breeze.  Tone's  anxiety  grew  into  a  fever. 
Transports  of  rage  at  times  seized  him  at  the  thought  that 
"  twice  within  nine  months  England  had  been  saved  by  the 
wind  ;"  and  during  these  accesses  he  confided  his  fury  to  his 
newly  begun  journal,  more  than  once  breaking  out  in 
expletives  such  as  men  are  supposed  not  to  use  in  polite 
society,  but  to  reserve,  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  bosoms  of 
their  families.  September  began,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  expe- 
dition grew  troubled  at  the  state  of  alFairs.  The  troops  on  board 
had  been  eating  up,  day  after  day,  the  store  of  provisions  got 
together  for  them,  and  the  last  biscuit  and  the  last  piece  of  pork 
were  not  far  off.  Weeks  would  be  required  for  collecting  a 
new  supply  ;  and  even  days  just  then  were  inestimably  pre- 
cious. New  plans  were  proposed,  and  with  one  of  these  Tone 
was  sent  to  Hoche  for  his  approval.  The  envoy  hastened  on 
his  mission,  and  stood  in  the  general's  presence  on  the  13th  of 
September,  Under  this  date  Tone  writes  of  Hoche  in  his  jour- 
nal :  "  He  has  been  very  ill  with  a  violent  cold,  and  has  still  a 
cough  which  makes  me  seriously  uneasy  about  him.  He  does 
not  seem  to  apprehend  anything  himself  ;  but  I  very  much  fear 
he  will  scarcely  throw  off  his  present  illness." 

Tone's  nielancholy  prognostication  was  verified  much  sooner 
than  he  expected.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September, 
1797,  the  brilliant  and  magnanimous  commander,  the  thought- 
ful, far-seeing  statesman,  the  stern,  consistent  republican, 
Lazare  Hoche,  drew  his  last  breath.  This  untoward  event  led 
Tone  to  break  his  connection  with  "  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse."  He  "  had  no  longer  any  business"  with  it,  he 
says.  There  was  no  chance  of  furthering  his  cause  there  after 
Heche's  death  ;  so  Ije  set  off  for  Paris  on  the  20th,  and  reached 
that  city  on  the  1st  October,  where  and  when  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  his  wife  and  children  once  more. 

On  the  11th  of  the  same  month  the  men-o'-war  of  the  Texel 
fleet  sailed  out  and  offered  battle  to  the  English  one  which  had 
been  watching  the  place.  Why  this  purposeless  movement 
was  ever  ordered  by  the  Dutch  Government  no  one  can  ex- 
plain on  any  other  theory  than  that  of  treachery  induced  by 
bribery.  There  was  nothing  to  gain  by  the  step,  however  suc- 
cessful the  fleet  might  have  been  ;  while  defeat  meant  practi- 
cally the  ruin  of  the  Batavian  navy.  The  English  accepted  the 
offer  ;  and  though  the  Dutchmen  fought  their  ships  with  skill 
and  splendid  determination,  the  superiority  of  their  foes  in 
number  of  guns  and  weight  of  metal  at  length  told.  The  result 
of  the  action  was  that  nine  out  of  sixteen  Dutch  vessels  were 
taken.  All  hope  of  an  expedition  from  Holland  was  thus 
finally  quenched. 

For  some  months  after  his  return  to  Paris  Tone  was  again 
busily  occupied  as  a  negotiator.  The  French  Directory  were 
projecting  a  fresh  Irish  expedition  of  which  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  named  as  the  head.  Touching  this  affair  Tone  had 
several  interviews  with  Generals  Berthier,  Dessaix,  Grouchy, 


and  Bonaparte,  the  Minister  Talleyrand  and  others.  In  the 
interviews  with  the  two  last-named,  Tone  remained  in  the  back- 
ground, to  give  to  Lewines  and  other  delegates  of  the  United 
Irishmen  facilities  for  appearing  in  their  representative  character. 
Both  Talleyrand  and  Bonaparte,  however,  took  occasions  to  put 
questions  to  Tone,  whom  they  evidently  regarded  as  the  real 
leading  man.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  most  of  what  he  had 
written  in  his  first  memorials  had  been  amply  verified  by  sub- 
sequent events  in  Ireland  had  much  to  do  with  the  respect  in 
which  these  two  uncommonly  astute  men  held  him.  At  all 
events,  Talleyrand  would  allow  no  one  to  be  received  in  the 
character  of  a  refugee  from  Ireland  unless  vouched  for  by  Tone  ; 
and  Bonaparte,  besides  giving  him  certain  commissions  to 
execute,  appointed  him  an  adjutant-general  of  "  the  army  of 
England." 

It  is  now  almost  certain  that  Bonaparte  had  no  serious  in- 
tention at  that  time  of  attacking  either  Ireland  or  England. 
Tone  even  then  was  doubtful  of  him.  Long  years  afterwards, 
while  slowly  withering  to  decay  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena, 
Napoleon  acknowledged  that  he  had  made  the  greatest  mistake 
of  his  life  when  he  gave  the  preference  to  Egypt  over  Ireland  as 
a  field  for  his  enterprise.  But  in  1798,  in  the  blindness  of  his 
self-conceit,  he  made  use  of  Ireland  only  to  divert  the  British 
gaze  from  his  real  object.  Nevertheless  the  French  Directory 
still  went  on  with  their  Irish  project,  under  the  repeated 
and  powerful  urgings  of  Tone,  who  was  almost  wild  at  the 
thou9;ht  that  his  countrymen  were  struggling  unaided  against 
the  British  power.  13,000  soldiers  were  collected  in  and 
about  various  ports  and  lay  waiting  for  ships.  With  900  men. 
General  Humbert— who  had  taken  part  in  the  Bantry  Bay  ex- 
pedition—started. ofl"  for  Ireland  from  Rochelle,  without  orders, 
about  the  middle  of  August.  He  landed  at  Killala,  and  had  at 
first  some  notable  successes.  The  startled  Directory  thought  to 
send  him  aid  in  time,  but  it  was  the  eOth  of  September  before 
a  few  vessels  under  Admiral  Bompart,  with  3,000  men,  were 
able  to  put  to  sea.  Concerning  this  expedition  Tone  had  lite- 
rally no  hope.  He  considered  it  absurdly  unequal  to  the  task 
before  it  ;  but  as  he  had  often  declared  if  only  "a  corporal's 
guard"  were  sent  he  would  accompany  it,  he  embarked  with 
Bompart  on  board  the  Hoche. 

The  relentless  winds  were  again  unpropitious.  The  fleet  was 
scattered  about  the  ocean  ;  and,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty  days, 
only  four  out  of  eleven  vessels  neared  the  entrance  of  Lough 
S  willy.  Next  morning,  the  11th  of  October,  a  vastly  superior 
British  squadron  bore  down  on  them.  Bompart,  knowing  that 
his  own  heavy  vessel  had  no  chance  of  escape,  signalled  the  other 
three  to  fly.  A  boat  from  the  fastest  sailer  of  these  came  to 
the  admiral's  ship  for  last  orders.  The  French  oflicers  on  board 
of  the  Hoche  implored  Tone  to  go  off  in  the  boat.  "  Our  con- 
test is  hopeless,"  they  said  ;  "we  will  be  prisoners  of  war,  but 
what  will  become  of  you  ]"  Then  spoke  a  hero  :  "Shall  it  be 
said  that  I  fled  whilst  the  French  were  fighting  the  battles  of 
my  country  i"  It  was  useless  to  urge  the  matter  further.  The 
boat  pulled  off,  and  Tone  remained  to  meet  his  fate. 

Bompart  was  resolved  that  the  enemy  should  not  have  his 
ship  without  fighting  stoutly  for  it.  Four  British  sail  of  the 
line  and  one  frigate  attacked  the  solitary  Frenchman.  For  six 
hours  their  united  guns  rained  havoc  on  the  devoted  Hoche. 
For  six  hours  her  guns  flung  havoc  back  in  answer.  For  six 
hours  Tone,  who  commanded  one  of  her  batteries,  "fought 
with  the  utmost  desperation,  and  as  if  he  was  courting  death  ;" 
but  no  friendly  missile  reached  him.  Death  evaded  him  who 
sought  it.  Rigorous  Destiny  shielded  him  as  if  in  triple  ai-mour- 
plating.    She  had  reserved  him  other  misfortunes. 

Bompart  fought  the  Hoche  to  the  very  last  moment.  Not 
until  "her  masts  and  rigging  were  swept  away,  her  scuppers 
flowed  with  blood,  her  wounded  filled  the  cockpit,  her  shattered 
i  ribs  yawned  at  each  new  stroke  and  let  in  five  feet  of  water  in 
1  the  hold,  her  rudder  was  carried  ofl' and  she  floated  a  dismantled 
I  wreck  on  the  waters,  her  sails  and  cordage  hung  in  shreds,  nor 
could  she  reply  with  a  single  gun  from  her  dismounted  batteries 
i  to  the  unabating  cannonad^  of  the  enemy" — not  until  then  was 
I  the  French  flag  lowered  in  token  of  defeat,  and  those  who  ro- 
1  mained  alive  on  board  of  the  Hoche  became  prisoners  of  war. 
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They  were  taken  to  Letterkenny,  where  Lord  Cavan  invited 
the  officers  to  a  breakfast.  At  this  meal  a  fellow-student  of 
Tone's  at  Trinity — by  name  George  Hill — a  baronet — pointed 
him  out  to  the  police.  He  was  taken  into  the  next  room, 
ironed,  set  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  dragoons,  and,  thus 
fettered  and  guarded,  hurried  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  flung 
into  the  provost-marshal's  prison. 

(to  be  continued.) 

HOW  JACK  LYTLE  GOT  OVER  THE  WINTER. 
By  F.  G, 

Jack  Lytle  was  the  only  son  of  a  father  of  the  same  name, 
who  for  forty  odd  years  had  lived  quietly  and  peaceably  with 
his  worthy  old  partner,  among  kind-hearted  neighbours. 

But  the  similarity  of  Jack  to  his  father  ended  with  his  name  ; 
in  everything  else  he  was  as  directly  opposed  to  him  as  the  head 
ia  to  the  tail  of  a  penny.  There  were  many  different  views  taken 
of  the  character  of  Jack  ;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  different 
people  expressed  themselves  in  different  ways  about  him.  Hia 
own  people  spoke  of  him  as  "that  unfortunate  fellow,"  and 
said  he  was  "  a  little  wild  ;"  friendly  neighbours  said  he  was  "  a 
bad  boy,"  and  pitied  his  poor  mother  ;  but  all  outsiders  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  agreed  that  he  was  "a  divil." 

I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  biography  of  Jack,  as  indeed  many 
incidents  in  his  career  would  scarcely  bear  repetition,  but  con- 
tent myself  with  recording  one  of  his  many  tricks,  although 
even  this  one  may  not  raise  him  in  the  esteem  of  the  reader. 

At  the  time  of  its  occurrence  Jack  did  not  reside  under  the 
paternal  roof,  but  occupied  a  hut  in  the  neighbouring  wood, 
where  he  held  the  post  of  wood-ranger. 

It  was  early  in  the  month  of  November,  and  about  the  third 
night  after  old  Jack  had  been  laid  under  the  sod,  when  Jack 
junior  repaired  to  the  home  of  his  youth,  without  much  diffi- 
culty climbed  to  the  roof,  and  let  himself  gently  down  the 
chimney  till  he  stood  on  the  crook  stick,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  wide  chimneys  of  all  old  farm-houses.  His  mother  having 
finished  the  work  of  the  day,  was  saying  her  prayers  in  a  loud 
tone  of  voice  in  the  kitchen  below. 

Jack  was  a  very  good  mimic,  and  assuming  the  voice  of  his 
late  father,  called  out : 

"Peggy  !" 

His  mother  was  at  first  thunderstruck,  as  she  thought  it  the 
voice  of  her  husband.  Recovering  herself  after  a  little  time, 
she  ventured  to  ask  : 

"  Who's  there  ?" 

"  Peggy,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  Sure  I'm  .Jack,"  answered 
our  friend  in  the  chimney. 

"  Ogh,  Jack  alanah,  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  a  trouble 
to  you,  or  what  keeps  you  wandering  about  when  I  thought  you 
wor  happy  an'  at  rest  ?" 

"Well  indeed,  Peggy,  it's  not  much  that's  wrong  wid  me, 
but  before  I  left  this  world  I  promised  to  give  that  unfortunate 
fellow,  Jack,  a  sack  of  meal,  a  side  of  bacon,  and  five  pounds, 
to  put  him  over  the  Winter.  Now  till  that's  done  I  can  have 
no  rest." 

"  Ogh,  Jack,  if  that's  all  that's  keeping  your  sowl  from  glory 
you'll  soon  be  all  right ;  for  take  my  word  for  it  you'll  not  have 
to  be  another  night  on  the  shaughraun." 

With  this  comforting  assurance  Jack  made  his  way  out  of  the 
chimney  and  returned  home. 

The  next  day  was  the  fair  of  C  ,  and  the  Widow  Lytle 

knew  that  J ack  was  sure  to  pass  her  house  on  hia  way  to  it,  as 
he  never  was  known  to  miss  any  fair  inside  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles. 

Jack  set  out  next  morning  for  the  fair,  and  was  passing, 
apparently  without  any  intention  of  calling  on  his  mother,  for 
he  was  quite  certain  she  would  be  watching  out  for  him.  Sure 
enough,  there  she  was,  standing  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  road,  anxiously  waiting  for  his  approach.  Immediately 
that  she  saw  him  passing  she  rushed  down  the  road  after  him, 
and  coming  up  with  him,  commenced  : 

"Jack  dear,  sure  I  was  talking  to  your  father  last  night." 


"Now,  mother,  didn't  I  often  tell  you  not  to  be  believing  in 
such  nonsense  as  that ;  you  should  have  more  sense  an'  religion 
about  you,"  said  Jack,  in  a  very  indignant  voice. 

"It's  no  nonsense  at  all.  Jack  ;  he  was  talking  to  me  a3  plain 
as  you  are  now." 

"  Well,  well,  mother,  I  see  you'll  never  have  wit," 

"But,  J  ack,  tell  me  this — did  he  promise  you  anything  before 
hia  death  1" 

"Well,  he  did,  mother,  and  I  know  he'd  stand  to  his  word  if 
he  had  lived  ;  but  he's  gone  now,  and  it  can't  be  helped." 

"  But,  Jack,  what  did  he  promise  you  1    I  want  to  know." 

J  ack  declined  to  tell  at  first,  but  his  mother  insisted  on  hear- 
ing all  about  it. 

"  Well,  if  I  must  tell,  I  will,  mother.  He  promised,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  to  give  me  a  sack  oi  meal,  a  side  of  bacon,  and  five 
pounds,  to  put  me  over  the  Wialer." 

"  Ogh,  Jack  dear,  that's  his  very  words,  and  you'll  not  be 
a  day  older  till  you  get  all  he  promised  you.  You  needn't 
mind  going  to  the  fair  the  day,  but  come  in  at  once  and  prepare 
to  take  the  meal  and  bacon  home  with  you." 

It  is  needless  to  say  Jack  obeyed  with  a  will.  The  mare  was 
brought  round  from  the  stable  at  once,  the  sack  of  meal  and 
side  of  bacon  put  on  her  back,  Jack  carefully  pocketed  the  five 
pounds,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  was  on  his  way  home  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  his  plan. 

J  ack  got  over  that  Winter  better  than  any  one  since  he  com- 
menced the  world  on  his  own  account,  and  ever  afterwards  took 
great  pride  in  telling  how  he  managed  it. 


HOW  TO  LIVE  TO  BE  NIKETY. 

By  Max  Adelee. 

Mr.  Ruf  us  Wethersby  Hicks,  of  Oshkosh,  is  now  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  in  robust  health.  In  response  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  he  has  managed  to  keep  himself  in  such 
condition,  he  has  written  me  the  following  letter,  which  I  pub- 
lish for  the  benefit  of  the  public.    Mr.  Hicka  says  : — 

"  In  the  first  place  I  have  always  been  careful  to  sleep  with 
plenty  of  air  in  my  bedroom.  I  regard  this  as  a  matter  of  vital 
importance.  The  practice  of  sleeping  in  a  vacuum  will  gradually 
undermine  the  strongest  constitution.  I  have  found  great  ad- 
vantage, too,  in  sleeping  in  bed,  and  not  on  the  wash-stand  or 
across  the  towel-rack.  My  grandfather  used  to  say  that  the 
towel-rack  was  even  more  dangerous  to  sleep  on  than  the  manel- 
piece. 

"  Upon  rising  in  the  morning  I  always  jump  at  once  into  the 
bath-tub,  no  matter  how  cold  the  weather  is  ;  and  I  sit  there 
thinking  whether  I  shall  turn  the  water  on  or  not.  Generally  I 
conclude  not.  But  the  exercise  in  climbing  in  and  out  of  the 
tub  does  me  much  good.  Before  breakfast  I  pass  an  hour  or  so 
in  parsing.  I  have  become  so  skilful  now  that  I  can  tell  an 
adverb  clear  across  the  street,  and  no  amount  of  disguise  can 
hide  a  personal  pronoun  from  me.  Sometimes,  when  I  weary 
of  grammar,  I  take  a  quiet  game  of  '  Pussy  wants  a  corner,'  or 
practice  looking  cross-evod  at  the  clock.  Thia  last  amusement 
always  gives  me  an  appetite. 

' '  But  a  moderate  breakfast  is  best.  A  man  doesn't  want 
more  than  two  or  three  watermelons,  a  hind  quarter  of  lamb,  a 
peck  or  two  of  oysters,  and  a  bucket  (a  small  bucket)  of  pickles 
for  his  first  meal.  Eat  slowly.  Allow  at  least  a  minute  to  a 
watermelon,  and  where  gunwads  are  introduced  in  the  hash,  be 
sure  to  spit  out  the  stones."  [N.  B. — This  is  not  clear,  but  Mr. 
Hicks  undoubtedly  means  well. — M.  Adeler.] 

"  After  eating,  the  system  needs  a  rest.  I  go  off  to  some  quiet 
place,  like  the  rain-water  cistern,  or  the  chimney-flue,  and  try 
to  compose  my  mind.  Sometimes  I  sing.  It  is  amirable  for 
strengthening  the  lungs,  and  the  chimney-flue  develops  the 
sound  wonderfully.  Last  Wedjiesday  I  sang  'Home,  sweet 
Home'  up  the  flue  so  effectively  that  it  brought  out  the  fire  bri- 
gade, and  threw  Mrs.  Hopkinson's  hired  girl  into  fits."  [N.B. — 
The  old  man's  mind  appears  to  be  wandering  here,  but  he  is 
evidently  trying  to  tell  the  truth. — M.  Adeler.] 

"  A  little  later  in  the  day  you  want  exercise  to  stimulate  the 


circulation.  Sometimes  I  carry  the  piano  up  and  down  stairs 
two  or  three  times,  or  I  open  and  shut  my  umbrella  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred  times,  or  brush  my  hair  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  go  out  and  dig  potatoes  with  a  lead  pencil.  I  used  to 
spank  the  baby,  but  I  have  no  baby  now  small  enough  to  spank. 
My  youngest  child  is  forty-seven,  and  has  red  hair,  and  is  in 
the  legislature."  [N.B. — If  he  is  in  the  legislature  it  is  posi- 
tively certain  that  a  spanking  would  do  him  good.  But  I  do 
not  understand  that  reference  b*  red  hair.  It  is  not  pertinent, 
to  the  subject. — M.  A.] 

"I  never  touch  whiskey.  It  is  poisonous.  No  man  who 
uses  it  can  have  long  life.  Who  can  estimate  the  woe  that  it 
has  brought  to  the  human  race  1  No,  no  !  avoid  the  hideous 
liquid  as  you  would  a  fiery  serpent.  Not  one  drop  of  whiskey 
has  passed  my  lips  for  ninety-one  years."  [N.B. — The  old  man 
is  only  ninety  ;  but  let  that  pass. — M.  A.J  "  And  not  a  drop 
shall.  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  touch  it.  What  I  want  is 
a  little  old  apple  brandy,  mellow  and  ripe  ;  possibly  with  a  dash 
of  gin  in  it ;  and  even  of  this  I  never  drink  more  than  two  quarts 
between  breakfast  and  supper.  As  for  tobacco,  well,  when  I 
was  ten  years  old  I  vowed  1  would  never  smoke  another  cigar 
or  chew  another  plug  of  tobacco  as  long  as  I  lived.  I  have 
smoked  a  pipe  and  chewed  fine-cut  exclusively. 

"  And  now,  in  my  old  age,  I  look  back  upon  the  years  of  a  well 
spent  life,  and  as  I  wheel  myself  about  my  garden  in  my  wheel- 
barrow, looking  at  the  logarithmus  growing  upon  my  vines  and 
watching  the  prepositions  climbing  upon  the  trellisses  basking 

in  the  sunshine,  while  the  pelicans  gambol  about  the"  

But  this  ia  enough.  Mr.  Hicks  is  gradually  ceasing  to  be 
lucid.  Pelicans  never  gambol ;  and  I  have  some  doubts  about 
that  wheelbarrow  performance  ;  but  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
live  till  ninety  and  become  a  hoary  old  fellow,  may  study 
Hicks's  epistle  possibly  with  profit. 


AMONG  THE  ARABS ; 

OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA; 


By  the  Aothok  op  "Still  Unsitbdued." 

Chapter  XXIX. — The  Valley  of  GEEBooiir  and  the  Land 
OF  the  Wild  Elephant. 

"You  promised  to  release  me  when  you  got  out  of  my  ter- 
ritory, but  you  did  not  do  it.  You  promised  to  release  me  in 
the  morning,  and  it  is  morning  now,"  said  his  majesty. 

He  could  see  his  people  along  the  trail  up  which  he  had  been 
carried. 

"  What  I  promised,  that  I  will  do.  But,  as  it  would  not 
be  treating  your  majesty  with  respect  to  send  you  away  hungry, 
I  must  insist  on  your  remaining  to  breakfast,"  said  Paul. 

"  But  I  am  not  hungry,  and  never  felt  less  like  eating"  in  mV 
life."  J- 

"  I  would  not  dare  to  doubt  your  majesty's  words  ;  nor  would 
I  permit  myself  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  anyone, 
much  less  to  one  whom  I  so  highly  esteem." 

Then,  turning  to  Malek  Adhel,  who  had  divested  himself  of 
his  robe,  Paul  asked  : 

"  Can  we  find  fuel  to  make  a  fire  here  1" 

"Yes,  if  you  think  it  would  be  safe,"  answered  Malek 
Adhel. 

"  Safe  ?   Where  is  the  danger  ]" 

Malek  Adhel  could  point  out  no  particular  danger,  but  ven- 
tured to  add  that  he  thought  there  was  more  danger  than  safety 
in  sight. 

Fuel  was  found  in  abundance,  and  a  fire  built,  the  smoke  from 
which  could  be  seen  fifty  miles  to  the  westward. 

Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  at  once  set  to  work,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  had  breakfast  ready,  which  must  have  been  fit  for  a  mon- 
arch, for  the  royal  prisoner,  despite  his  statement  that  he  was 
not  hungry,  ate  with  a  relish  that  made  him  forget  his  afiiic- 
tions,  and  disposed  of  a  quantity  of  food  that  perceptibly  lessened 
the  stock  on  hand. 

"If  he  atea  that  way  when  he  has  no  appetite,"  said  Hugh 


O'Neil,  who  had  been  watching  his  majesty  during  the  repast, 
"what  would  he  do  after  having  to  fast  for  forty-eight  hours 

"  He  would  create  a  famine,"  said  Ivan  Blavatzky. 

The  king  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  finish,  and,  anxious  though 
he  was  to  leave,  he  asked  Ben  for  a  pipe,  and  deliberately 
smoked  it  after  breakfast. 

"  We  are  now  ready  to  take  leave  of  your  majesty  ;  and  while 
I  thank  you  for  the  security  your  company  gave  us,  I  desire  you 
to  accept  these  as  a  slight  evidence  of  my  esteem." 

Paul  handed  him  a  looking-glass  with  a  metallic  back  (the 
last  one.  in  the  party),  and  a  red  silk  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  king  was  delighted  with  this  evidence  of  consideration. 
He  thanked  Paul,  and  shook  hands  with  all  the  party.  The 
old  scamp  shook  hands  with  the  girls  twice. 

"  My  purpose  was,"  said  the  king,  when  about  to  leave,  "  to 
have  you  remain  with  my  people,  and,  if  you  did  not  do  so  on 
my  request,  to  use  force.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  retain  you, 
but  glad  that  no  Galla  or  white  blood  has  been  shed." 

"  I  rejoice  with  your  majesty,  and,  before  you  take  your  de- 
parture, I  beg  leave  to  ask  you  one  question." 

"  Speak,  and  I  will  answer,"  said  the  king. 

"  Could  I  have  come  safely  out  of  the  valley  of  Singing 
Waters  if  I  had  not  made  you  a  prisoner  and  taken  you  with 
me  r 

The  king  hesitated  a  minute,  with  downcast  head  ;  then, 
looking  quickly  up,  he  replied  : 

"  The  white  youth  ia  not  only  wise  and  brave,  but  he  is  a 
prophet  greater  than  any  that  ever  before  appeared  in  our  land. 
He  read  our  hearts  after  he  had  won  them.  And,  painful 
though  it  has  been  for  me  to  be  apart  from  my  people  and  a  pri- 
soner, I  will  say  that  you  took  the  only  course  that  could  pre- 
vent you  being  captives  or  dead." 

Paul  thanked  him  for  the  information,  while  Hugh  O'Neil  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  cheered  him  vociferously  as  he  descended 
the  mountaia. 

Our  friends  waited  until  they  saw  the  king  joining  his  de- 
lighted bowmen,  and  the  whole  dusky  crowd  hurrying  east- 
ward ;  then  the  horses  were  saddled  and  the  burden  placed  on 
the  kneeling  camel. 

"Yesterday,"  said  Ben,  "I  felt  your  course  with  the  king 
was  that  of  a  madman ;  to-day  I  desire  to  say  I  was  wrong  and 
you  were  right,  and  to  add  that,  with  Allah's  help,  I  will  never 
again  disobey  you  in  my  heart." 

"I  knew  you  were  brave,  my  young  master,  and  I  always 
bow  to  your  wisdom  ;  but  in  capturing  that  king — though  he  is 
no  better  than  a  second-rate  Nubian  chief — I  felt  as  sure  you 
were  sacrificing  all  our  lives  as  I  am  now  certain  that  you 
saved  us." 

Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  reached  out  their  hands  to  Paul,  and 
grasping  them  warmly,  he  said  : 

' '  I  felt  certain  it  was  our  only  chance  ;  but  my  efi'orta  would 
have  been  a  total  failure  had  not  you  two  so  nobly  sustained 
me.  Wait  until  we  reach  our  friends  on  the  Nile,  and  you  will 
see  how  much  more  fully  I  appreciate  your  fidelity  than  I  can 
express  it." 

Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  were  as  happy  aa  schoolboys  after 
this  speech ;  and  Laneen,  who  thought  Paul's  voice  music, 
declared  to  Al  Zubla  that  she  thought  the  youug  American  by 
far  the  greatest  man  that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  boys  were  in  as  high  spirits  as  if  they  had  achieved  a 
great  victory,  as  indeed  they  had  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
the  unfortunate  race  that  swept  them  away  from  their  friends 
and  relativea  on  the  Nile,  they  started  a  song,  and  sang  it  with 
spirit,  as  they  led  their  horses  down  the  rocky  slopes. 

From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  it  looked  to  be  only  a 
short  journey  to  the  valley,  through  which,  like  a  shining  band, 
a  river  could  be  seen  flowing  west  to  the  Nile  ;  but  it  was  after 
noon  when  the  descent  was  completed,  owing  to  obstructions  in 
their  course,  and  nearly  sundown  when  they  drew  rein  by  the 
water. 

' '  We  must  be  careful  to  select  a  camp  which  admits  of  defence. 
It  was  that  precaution  that  saved  us  in  the  valley  of  the  Singing 
Waters,"  said  Paul. 
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Ivan  Blavatzky  discovered  the  very  spot  they  were  s  eeking, 
about  a  hundred  yards  below  where  they  halted,  and  thither 
they  at  once  repaired,  and  made  preparations  to  be  at  once  com- 
fortable and  safe. 

While  securing  the  horses  in  the  rich  grass  near  the  river,  Paul 
and  hia  friends  were  puzzled  at  what  appeared  to  be  a  number 
of  long,  rough,  black  logs,  that,  in  violation  of  a  well-known  law, 
moved  against  the  river  with  considerable  speed. 

"  What  are  those  things  I"  asked  Paul. 

In  reply,  Malek  Adhel  waded  into  the  water,  till  it  reached 
his  knees,  and  waiting  until  one  of  the  objects  came  within  reach 
of  his  lance,  he  gave  it  a  strong  and  rapid  thrust. 

In  an  instant,  and  amidst  a  shroud  of  foam,  the  object  went 
down,  and  came  up  struggling,  and  showed  a  hideous  red  mouth, 
filled  with  monstrous  teeth. 

Into  this  mouth  the  lance,  like  a  lightning  stroke,  flashed,  and 
the  brute  turned  on  its  back,  and  staining  the  water  with  its  life 
blood,  drifted  down  with  the  current. 

That,"  said  Malek  Adhel,  nodding  after  the  monster,  and 
coolly  wiping  his  lance-blade  on  the  grass,  "  is  a  crocodile.  The 
river  is  full  of  them." 

The  boys  had  seen  a  few  crocodiles  at  a  distance,  on  the  lower 
Nile.  This  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  been  near  enough  to 
realize  what  they  were,  and  the  eftect  was  to  alarm  them  more 
than  anything  they  had  yet  encountered.  They  kept  back  from 
the  water  ;  and  even  Paul,  so  cool  and  so  brave,  said  : 

"  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  move  our  camp  out  of  the  reach 
of  those  repulsive  and  dangerous  creatures." 

"Repulsive  they  certainly  are,  but  they  are  great  cowards.  I 
would  not  fear  to  leap  in  among  a  hundred  with  my  lance.  There 
is  no  danger  of  their  coming  ashore,  and  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
fire  they  will  vanish." 

Thus  assured  by  Malek  Adhel,  Paul  decided  to  remain  where 
he  was,  though,  resist  as  he  would,  he  could  not  banish  the 
thought  of  the  reptiles. 

A  fire  was  built,  and  as  they  had  plenty  of  provisions  on  hand, 
and  all  were  weary,  it  was  deemed  best  not  to  start  on  a  hunt 
for  game,  or  on  search  for  fruit  that  evening. 

A  bower  was  erected  for  Laneen  and  Al  Zubla,  and  a  shelter 
made  with  palm  branches  under  which  those  not  on  guard  could 
sleep. 

The  same  vigilance  was  maintained  as  on  former  nights,  but 
their  recent  good  luck  kept  with  them,  and  •beyond  the  cry  or 
howl  of  a  wild  beast,  [to  which  they  were  now  accustomed,  nothing 
came  to  disturb  them. 

Malek  Adhel,  Clarence,  and  Ivan  Blavatzky  were  on  guard 
at  daylight,  and  were  permitted  to  go  off  on  a  hunt,  provided 
they  did  not  remain  away  more  than  an  hour. 

They  returned  within  that  time,  fairly  laden  down  with  game. 
Ivan  had  killed  a  wild  peacock,  and  Clarence  a  young  mountain 
goat,  while  Malek  Adhel,  with  his  usual  taste,  came  back  laden 
with  fruit  and  wild  honey. 

After  caring  for  the  animals,  Ben  started  off  to  fish,  and 
within  a  half-hour  came  back  with  as  many  as  he  could  carry. 

Paul  said  he  could  not  eat  fish  that  had  been  caught  in  water 
inhabited  by  crocodiles  ;  but  Laneen  laughed  at  his  prejudice, 
and  declared  she  would  cook  the  fish  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
not  resist  eating  them — and  she  kept  her  word. 

The  smoke  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  amazed 
Ben  very  much.  He  felt  certain  it  came  from  the  camp  of  the 
Egyptian  or  Abyssinian  army — the  latter  he  was  almost  certain 
— and  naturally  enough  he  had  a  horror  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  this  war  by  the 
slaughter  of  their  prisoners. 

After  a  very  sober  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  remain 
where  they  were  for  a  few  days,  and  then  work  their  way 
cautiously  to  the  West,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  fall  in  with 
white  men,  or  some  of  the  Khedive's  officers,  who,  knowing 
Colonel  North,  Paul's  uncle,  would  afi'ord  them  protection  and 
conduct  them  to  their  friends. 

"Well,  as  we  are  to  stay  here,"  said  Paul,  "I  propose  to 
spend  the  time  profitably.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Ben, 
that  there  are  cameleoparda  and  elephants  in  this  valley  1" 


"  Yes,"  replied  Ben.     "  When  last  I  was  here,  there  were  • 
hundreds  of  them  along  both  banks  of  the  river." 
"  Is  it  hard  work  hunting  them  /" 

"Yes;  and,  to  those  not  familiar  with  it,  it  is  dangerous 
work." 

"  Malek  Adhel,  will  you  stay  and  take  charge  of  the  camp  ?" 

"Gladly,"  said  the  delighted  Nubian,  "if  Al  Zubla  and 
Laneen  will  permit  me." 

.  Of  course  Al  Zubla  said  she  w#uld  bo  delighted  to  have  her 
lover  remain  with  her  ;  and  of  course.  Laneen  had  to  say  that 
she  would  feel  perfectly  happy  and  secure  under  Malek  Adhel's 
care,  although,  in  truth,  the  pretty  little  Hamran  maiden  would 
have  much  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  hunting  party. 

Ben  led  the  way,  armed  only  with  his  keen  Hamran  sword, 
which  he  now  carried  out  of  its  scabbard  and  gleaming  in  his 
right  hand. 

The  vegetation  was  similar  to  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Sing- 
ing Waters,  and  seemed  to  swarm  more  with  life,  if  that  wore 
possible. 

They  kept  back  from  the  river,  directing  their  course  toward 
the  foot-hills,  and  had  been  walking  briskly  for  about  two 
hours,  when  Ben,  who  had  been  closely  watching  the  ground, 
stopped  and  pointed  to  a  number  of  immense  tracks  in  the  soft 
earth,  then  up  at  some  good-sized  trees  from  which  the  leaves 
had  been  stripped. 

"  Elephants  !"  he  whispered. 

"  Are  they  near  V  asked  Paul,  his  voice  trembling,  in  spite 
of  himself, 

"  They  were  here  this  morning.    Let  us  hurry  on." 

They  kept  up  with  their  quick-footed  guide,  not  a  whisper 
being  uttered,  until  they  had  gone  a  mile,  when  Ben  halted 
again,  and,  with  a  gesture  to  enjoin  silence,  pointed  ahead. 

All  followed  with  their  eyes  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
stood  spellbound  at  the  sight  that  met  their  gaze. 

In  a  little  open  space,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
front,  they  saw  a  group  of  spotted  animals  that  looked  like  ani- 
mated steeples. 

Their  little  tails  were  busy  lashing  at  the  flies  near  the 
ground,  and  their  lofty  heads  were  lost  amid  the  foliage  of  the 
tree  on  which  they  were  feeding. 

"  Great  Caesar  !  what  are  they  V  asked  Hugh. 

"  Giraffes,"  replied  Ben. 

"  Cameleopards  V  asked  Ivan. 

"  Yes." 

"Sure  a  rifle-ball  would  only  tickle  one  of  them.  To  kill 
one  we'd  need  a  cannon,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Hush  !  their  hearing  is  keen.  The  one  nearest  this  way  is 
young,  tender,  and  good  eating.  Creep  after  me,  and  shoot  as 
1  direct." 

Ben  dropped  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  Paul. and  his 
friends,  dragging  their  rifles  carefully  after  tiiem,  followed  his 
ejoimple. 

The  animals  being  to  windward,  the  hunters  succeeded  in 
getting  within  fifty  yards  of  tliem  without  attracting  their 
notice. 

"  Are  they  dangerous  1"  asked  Paul,  in  a  whisper. 

"  They  will  not  attack,  but  a  kick  from  one  of  them  is  strong 
enough  to  kill  a  horse,  or  break  a  man's  back.  They  are  very 
fierce  in  defence  of  their  young  or  in  resisting." 

"  Is  the  one  we  are  going  to  shoot  a  very  young  one  Y' 

"  No  ;  it  is  at  least  five  years  old,  and  mature.  ■  Now,  get 
ready.  Do  not  fire  until  I  give  the  word,  and  aim  at  the 
middle  of  the  neck,"  said  Ben,  crouching  like  a  tiger  ready  to 
spring. 

"  But  why  not  shoot  at  its  head  ?"  asked  Clarence. 

"  The  head  is  very  small  and  very  hard  ;  besides,  if  it  was  as 
large  as  an  elephant's,  you  could  not  take  aim  at  it,  hidden  as 
it  is  among  the  leaves.    Are  you  all  ready  ?" 

"Ready  !"  came  back  in  a  tremulous  whisper. 

"  Fire  !" 

The  rifles  blazed,  as  if  one  weapon  had  been  discharged. 
Then  came  a  snorting,  and  a  wild,  clumsy  gallop  on  the  part 
of  the  giant  animals. 
All  disappeared  but  the  one  that  had  been  selected  as  a  target, 
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and  it,  after  a  few  leaps,  fell,  and  as  quickly  struggled  into  a 
sitting  attitude. 

Ben  ran  towards  it  with  his  sword.  The  animal  swung  its 
imtnonse  neck  at  him,  and  had  the  little  tufted  horns  touched 
him  they  would  have  killed  him. 

With  a  dexterity  that  strimk  the  boys  as  being  fully  as 
marvellous  as  the  conjuring  of  the  old  Galla  priest,  Bon  avoided 
the  blow ;  his  two-edged  sword  gleamed  across  the  creature's 
throat,  and  it  fell  to  the  ground  bleeding  and  dead. 

A  shout  of  triumph  greeted  this  exploit,  and  each  boy  started 
to  find  the  particular  bullet  hole  he  had  made.  To  their  great 
delight  there  were  five  openings  found,  all  close  together,  and 
any  one  of  which  Ben  declared  was  sufiicieut  to  have  caused  the 
death  of  the  animal. 

All  turned  in  to  skin  the  mountain  of  flesh  ;  and  while  they 
were  engaged  in  this  operation  a  pack  of  brown  wolves,  attracted 
by  the  smell  of  blood,  came  iato  the  opening,  and  began  howl- 
ing like  savages  at  a  funeral. 

The  boys  gave  them  a  volley  that  sent  all  but  two  off  flying, 
and  the  skins  of  those  two  were  added  to  that  of  the  giraffe. 

All  returned  laden  with  meat  aud  pelts,  to  the  camp  ;  but 
their  joy  was  somewhat  dampened  when  Malek  Adhel  told  them 
that  he  had  seen,  a  short  time  before,  a  number  of  armed  Abys- 
sinian horsemen  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

(to  be  continued.) 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  wkitten  for  "  young  Ireland"  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  council  op  the  society  for  the  preservation  of  the 
irish  language.] 

Lesson  VI. 
Diphthongs. 

A  diphthong  is  the  union  o£  two  vowels  in  one  sound,  or  syllable. 
In  some  diphthoags  both  vowels  are  so  united  as  to  form  but  one 
sound  ;  in  others,  although  both  vowels  are  pronounced,  they  are 
but  one  syllable,  it  being  laid  down  as  a  principle  in  the  language 
that  any  number  of  vowels  coming  together  in  the  same  word  can 
form  but  one  syllable. 

Sounds  of  the  Diphthongs.  . 
There  are  thirteen  diphthongs — viz,,  Ae,  ai,  ao;  e*,  ei,  eo,  eu  ; 
iA,  10,  1«  ;  01 ;  «A,  ui.  Of  these,  five — viz.,  Ae,  ao,  eu,  i^,  and 
U4 — are  always  long  ;  the  others  are  sometimes  long  aad  sometimes 
short.  The  accent  ( ')  placed  over  either  vowel  of  a  diphthong  in- 
dicates that  Such  vowel  is  to  be  pronounced  long  ;  the  preponder- 
auce  of  sound  is  givea  to  the  accented  vowel.  The  short  diph- 
thongs, and  those  which  are  always  long,  do  not  take  the  accent. 
The  beginner  should  pronouace  all  the  diphthongs  very  broad  and 
very  full — better  too  broad  and  too  full  at  the  commencement  than 
too  close  and  too  hard.  Practice  will  reduce  the  sounds  to  their 
proper  standard.    Practice  makes  perfect. 

Table  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Diphthongs. 
(In  alphabetic  order.) 
Diphthongs.  Examples. 

Ae   is  always  long,  like  ay  in  mayor,  as         ...  Ae|\. 

Ai    A  long,  and  i  very  short,  like  awi  in  saioing,  as  f  caiL. 

Ai    somewhat  like  a  in  art  ...  ...  aiIU 

AO  always  long,  like  Ae,  but  in  Connaught,  like  ee 

in  steel     ...  ...  ...  aoL. 

6a  e  long,  a  very  short,  like  ea  in  bear  ...  ^eAp. 

CA  e  very  short,  and  a  long,  somewhat  like  a  in  far  ■peAp'^ 

OA  short,  like  ea  in  heart  ...  ...  tieAf. 

ei    e  long,  i  very  short,  like  ei  in  reign  ...  16m. 

ei    short,  like  e  in  berry  ...  ...  beip. 

eo   e  short,  o  long,  Uke  oa  in  shoal  ...  ^'eoU 

eo*  short,  like  u  in  jjtst 

eu  always  long,  like  eA  ...  ...  cueux). 

iA   always  long,  like  ca  in  fear  ,  ...  ...  fiAii, 

io   1  long,  o  scarcely  heard,  like  i  ...  pon. 

10    short,  like  i  in  office  ...  ...  -poj". 

iu    1  short,  u  long,  like  eiv  in  few  ...  piu. 

iu    short,  like  00  in  good  ...  ...  mvic. 

6i  o  long,  1  very  short,  like  oi  in  going  ...  coip. 

oi*  o  short,  i  long,  like  uee  in  qween  ...  , 

*  Examples  of  the  sounds  of  the  diphthongs,  eo,  oi,  and  «i  are 
reserved  for  our  Lessons  on  aspiration. 


coip. 
p>Ai\, 


OI    o  short,  1  short,  like  ui  in  quill 

tiA  It  long,  A  short,  like  ua,  ia  truant 

til    u  long,  1  very  short,  like  ui  in  ruia 

HI '  u  short,  1  long,  same  as  o'l 

HI    u  short,  1  very  short,  like  01    ...  ...  ■puiU 

1.  The  dipththongs  which  are  always  long  are  always  written 
without  the  accent.  As  eo  is  short  only  in  a  vory  few  words,  which 
will  be  given  hereafter,  the  learner  may  consider  this  diphthong  aa 
always  long,  heace  in  these  lessons  it  will  be  always  written  with- 
out the  accent.  2.  ai,  ao,  6i,  oi,  ua,  tii,  and  ui  cannot  be  per- 
fectly represented  in  sound  by  examples  from  Enylish  ;  their  nearest 
approximate  sounds  are  given  above,  but  the  difference  is  very 
little.  By  pronouncing  each  diphthong  according  to  the  iustructions 
givea  above,  slowly  at  lirst,  and  then  rapidly,  their  true  sounds  will 
be  soon  acquired.  .3.  There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  write  cu  for 
6a.    Both  these  diphthongs  are  equal  in  sound. 

Important. — In  pronouncing  the  diphthongs  in  combination  with 
consonants,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  consonants  preceding  or 
following  the  broad  vowel  of  the  dipththong  be  pronounced  broad, 
and  that  the  consonant  preceding  or  following  the  slender  vowel  be 
pronounced  slender,  as  in  pAe,  the  moon,  ]\  is  pronounced  broad  ; 
and  in  Aejt,  the  air,  p  ia  slender  ;  in  cc\in,  a  tribute,  c  is  broad,  n  is 
slender  ;  in  ceipc,  a  question,  c  and  f  are  slender.;  in  juaI,  coal, 
5  and  1  are  broad.  The  learner  who  has  not  the  assistance  of  a 
teacher  should  give  particular  attention  to  the  very  general  rule  of 
broad  sound  of  consonant  with  broad  vowel,  and  slender  sound  of 
consonant  with  slender  vowel. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  NATURE. 


If  the  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,  as  has  been  alleged,  so 
also  is  the  undevout  naturalist.  No  theory  which  does  not 
admit  that  infinite  intelligence,  operating  through  a  system  of 
fixed  laws,  controls  all  the  operations  of  nature,  can  rationally 
explain  the  order  and  regularity  by  which  they  are  characterised. 
The  periodic  movements  and  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  palpably  the  results  of  im- 
mutable laws.    They  never  vary  either  in  time  or  manner. 

Precisely  at  the  same  seasons,  year  after  year,  the  birds  of 
passage  perform  their  pilgrimage,  and  the  migrants  of  the  sea 
are  equally  punctual.  The  swallows  are  always  true  to  time — the 
shad,  herring,  and  mackerel  never  disappoint  us.  The  hiber- 
nating mouse  could  not  "turn  in"  and  "  turn  out"  with  greater 
regularity  if  it  consulted  the  almanac,  nor  the  ermine  and  the 
sable  put  on  and  put  off  their  cold-weather  coats  with  a  stricter 
regard  to  dates  if  they  were  subject  to  army  regulations.  In- 
sects appear  or  disappear  without  fail,  rain  aad  shine. 

Trees  bud,  plants  flower,  seeds  ripen,  leaves  fall,  as  if  by 
the  calendar  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  if  an  observant  natural- 
ist, who  had  long  been  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day  and  the 
society  of  men,  without  any  means  of  measuring  time,  were 
suddenly  brought  into  the  fields  and  woods,  he  would  be  able, 
from  the  notes  of  the  birds  and  the  odours  of  the  flowers,  to 
discover  the  exact  period  of  the  year. 

Atheists,  or  men  professing  to  be  atheists,  tell  us  that  this 
fair  world  of  ours,  and  all  this  order  and  regularity,  were  and 
are  the  offsprings  of  chance.  When  chance  shall  have  made  a 
watch,  but  not  till  then,  it  may  be  worth  while  for  those  of  us 
who  read  with  reverent  eyes  the  gospel  of  nature,  and  look 
through  it  up  to  its  holy  Author,  to  chop  logic  with  atheists, 
pantheists,  aud  materialists. 


Dean  Swift,  having  preached  an  assize  sermon  one  day,  was 
invited  to  dine  with  the  j  udges,  and,  having  in  his  sermon  con- 
sidered the  use  and  abuse  of  the  law,  he  then  pressed  a  little 
hard  upon  those  counsellors  who  plead  causes  which  they  know 
in  their  consciences  to  be  wrong.  When  dinner  was  over,  and 
the  glass  began  to  go  round,  a  young  barrister  retorted  upon 
the  Dean,  and  after  several  altercations  the  counsellor  asked 
him,  "If  the  devil  were  to  die,  whether  a  parson  might  not  be 
found  who,  for  money,  would  preach  his  funeral  sermon  !" 
"Yes,"  said  Swift,  "I  would  gladly  be  the  man,  and  I  would 
then  give  the  devil  hia  due,  as  I  have  this  day  done  his  chil- 
dren." 
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KNEW  HIS  BUSINESS. 

A  geptleman  who  was  yesterday  having  his  boots  blacked  at 
tne  post-ofhce  was  suddenly  left  in  an  unSnished  state  by  the 

i?i  ^^""/^^^^^o^^  the  street,  and  held  a  brief  conversation 
wiui  a  lad  of  his  own  age. 

boy  Sturned"       *°         *  gentleman  as  the 

II  May  be  not,  but  I've  got  more'n  butes  to  look  after." 
Who  was  that  boy  ?" 

"  That  boy  ?  Why,  he's  got  a  mortgage  on  this  'ere  new  brush, 
and  1  run  across  there  to  ask  him  how  was  his  health.  I  don't 
propose  to  be  sot  down  on  and  wound  up  into  bankruptcy,  iist 
because  I  can't  talk  sweet  to  Billy,  and  stave  him  off  ti^l  I  wear 
the  bristles  clean  off  the  brush  !" 

IT  WAS  ENOUGH. 

The  evening  before  his  wedding  Edward  went  to  make  con- 
fession  to  the  priest  of  his  parish.    The  confession  ended 

Pardon,  father,"  said  Edward  ;  "it  seems  to  me  you  have 
forgotten  to  set  me  a  penance." 

"Didn't  you  tell  me  that  you  were  going  to  get  marrfed  ?" 

'  Yes,  father.' 

"  Very  well,  then." 


SUPERB  EXPRESSION  OF  GRATITUDE. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Tribime  says  :— A  youn?  lady  in  a 
neighbouring  town  has  sent  us  a  basket  of  luscious  fruit.  She 
was  once  one  of  our  accomplished  girls,  who  carried  respect  and 
admiration  wherever  she  went.  Though  many  sands  have  faUen 
from  the  hour-glass  of  the  silent  angel  since  she  moved  from  our 
midst  and  aU  things,  save  God's  own  holy  fires  that  sentinel 
nightly  m  burning  beauty  the  hill  of  heaven,  are  marked  and 
maired  with  the  shocks  of  doom,  stQl  a  cheerful  welcome  is  ex- 
tended to  her  by  all,  with  the  hope  that  her  skies  may  always 
glow  with  supernal-tinted  rainbows,  and  that  the  hereafter, 
which  looms  up  before  us  aU,  may  be  garlanded,  not  with 
thorns,  but  roses  bright  as  those  which  erst  did  bloom  on  Judean 
nuls. 


sa'flty  ''"*  *  Multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 

"mL*  ^^""u^  of  shoemakers  the  following  toast  was  given  : 

thfzrtJ?::if ''''  ~         ^^-'  ^ 

An  EngUshman  recently  committed  suidide  because  his  wife 
o^Je  ""^^^         '^^""^^     vaccinated  at 

Two  twin  brothers  are  said  to  be  so  much  alike  that  they  fre- 
quently borrow  money  of  each  other  without  knowin.^  it 

An  expensive  hood— Womanhood. 
^  A  death-notice  of  a  much  respected  lady  concludes  with, 

^/^vT    i.  l^^®       ^  P*"^^"  *o  be  followed  ;  and  her 

aeatti — oh,  how  consoling  to  her  friends  '" 

,  A  phrenological  journal  says  that,  unless  young  men  in  select- 
ing a  wife  pay  strict  attention  to  the  shape  of  the  fair  one's  chin, 
they  are  apt  to  be  led  by  the  nose.  ' 
A  pretty  hood— Childhood. 

a  Sl'?^^wu"'^"i!'  naturally  suppose  that  he  has  gone 

a-missing  {   When  he  has  gone  a-courting. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Strength  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Soldiers,— The  physical 
superiority  of  the  ante-Alexandrian  Greeks  to  the  hardiest  and 
most  robust  nations  of  modem  times  is  perhaps  best  illustrated 
by  the  military  statistics  of  Xenophon.    According  to  the 
author  of    Anabasis, "  the  complete  accoutrements  of  a  Spartan 
soldier,  m  what  we  would  caU  heavy  marching  order,  weighed 
seventy.five  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  camp,  mining,  and  bridge- 
building  tools,  and  the  rations  of  bread  and  dried  fruit  which 
were  issued  in  weekly  instalments,  and  increased  the  burden  of 
the  infantry  soldier  to  ninety-five,  or  even  to  a  full  one  hun- 
dred pounds.    This  load  was  often  carried  at  the  rate  of  four 
Jinglish  inUes  for  twelve  hours  per  diem,  day  after  day  :  and 
°r        ^    bummg  districts  of  Southern  Syria,  the  commander 
of  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  thought  it  prudent  to  shorten  the 
usual  length  of  a  day's  march  by  one-fourth.    The  gymnastic 
test  apphed  by  the  systanchus  or  recruiting  officer  of  a  picked 
corps  would  appear  even  more  preposterous  to  the  uniformed 
exquisites  of  a  modern  "  crack  regiment."    Even  talL  well- 
shaped  men  of  the  soundest  consititutions  could  not  pass  the 
preliminary  examination  unless  they  were  able  to  jump  twice 
their  own  height  vertically,  thrice  their  own  length  horizontally, 
and  two-thirds  of  those  distances  in  full  armour  ;  pitch  a  weight 
equal  to  one-third  of  their  own  to  a  distance  of  twenty  yards 
and  throw  a  javelm  with  such  dexterity  that  they  could  not 
miss  a  mark  the  si^e  of  a  man's  head  more  than  four  out  of  ten 
tinies  at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  ;  besides  other  tests,  referring 
to  their  experience  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  broadsword. 

GAS-JETS. 

A  young  lady  said  a  pretty  good  thing  the  other  evening.  She 
had  many  admirers  among  the  limbs  of  the  law  ;  and,  on  being 
asked  how  she  escaped  heart-whole,  said  she  supposed  it  was 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  &  fortnight  mmt  elavse 
before  their  qnestions  can  be  answered,  as  our  publiahiie 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  data. 

.Z,^  f'-P-'-Would  you  kindly  send  us  your  address 2  We  wish  to 
communicate  with  you  by  letter,  "lau  i« 

'  M,  A,  C."— It  will  appear  in  an  early  number. 
' '  Z  ingaro.  "—Received. 

r  ?■  ^PP^ared  first  in  an  American  paper,  consequently  it 

IS  not  protected  by  the  copyright  law.  We  shaU  be  happy  to  receive  a 
copy  when  you  publish.  '-=v.o*yc  a 

"  J.  D,  F,"— Some  of  then*  will  suit. 
"  T.  H."— Not  iwetry  at  all. 

"  Cong."— 1.  Possibly  because  you  were  an  Irishman,  which 

he  might  Lave  guessed  from  your  name.  Refusals  for  that  reason  have 
lately  been  exposed  m  the  papers.  2.  Do  not  go.  Life  is  not  very 
secure  there  at  present,  and  a  savage  war  is  imminent  at  the  moment  we 
write  these  lines* 

uru'?^™*^"""^"'^  7,"*®  vaguely  for  us  to  be  able  to  advise  you. 
What  you  say  would  cover  anything  between  the  post  of  National 
bchool  teacher  and  the  rectorship  of  a  university.  Write  again,  and  say 
clefanitely  what  you  aim  at.  o     i  j 

"  G,  M."— Received.  You  shall  have  a  reply  in  our  next 

"Don  Pranci."— It  was  unwise  to  imitate  a  poem  so  well  known  and 
by  so  deft  a  hand.  Comparison  is  thereby  invited,  and  of  course  not  to 
your  advantage.    "  Kill  a  Hessian  for  yourself." 

"  Moy  Self-taught."— The  piece  is  far  below  pur  standard.  To  your 
exceedingly,  vague  question  the  only  replv  that  could  be  given  is  from 
nothmg  to  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds.  The  natui'S  of  the  book  and  its 
chances  of  a  small  or  largt  sale  would  influence  the  pubhsher's  decision. 

"J.  D,"  (Cardiff).— Handed  to  our  Manager,  to  whom  all  communi- 
cations  of  a  business  nature  should  be  addressed. 

"Mike." — Answers  next  week. 

"  Juvenile  Jack."— Some  of  your  lines  are  passable,  but  you  display 
a  vicious  tendency  to  sacrifice  sense  for  rhyme.   Ask  yourself  whether 

beauty  shines  m  every  place" ;  what  fairy  forms  dweU  "  in  the  ivy. 
mantled  deU  ' ;  and  how  the  Summer's  golden  rays  "  to  troubled  hearts 
bring  rest," 

"Pharic  Rhu."— Patriotic,  but  not  poetical. 

"  Dathi."— We  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  at  the  old  address.  Did 
you  get  the  letter  ? 

"  F.  A.  Fox."— Send  stamps  to  our  Manager. 


"Encoufage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature,"— WiluaM 
Smith  O'Bbikn. 
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THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH; 


By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance." 


Chapter  III. — A  Voice  fkom  Above. 
Mr.  Lowe  Eddia  was  now  a  happy  man.    He  had  at  last,  and 
without  any  great  sacrifice  of  principle,  attained  the  object  of 
Ilia  life's  ambition— namely,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


He  was  entering  upon  a  newer  and  higher  phase  of  social'exist- 
ence.  The  "  first  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  Europe"*  were 
about  to  receive  him  within  their  charmed  and  exclusive  circle  ; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  a  happy  man.  What  is  still  more 
pleasing  to  record,  he  was  resolved  that  those  about  him  should 
be  made  partakers  of  his  happiness.  Every  member  of  his 
household  from  "  boots"  to  butler  received  a  present  of  some 
kind  or  another.  But  of  all  the  inmates  of  Goragh  Castle  per- 
haps none  received  as  large  a  share  of  its  master's  bounty  aa  I 
myself. 

The  day  after  the  election  Father  Pat  came  to  the  castle 
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to  congratulate  the  new  member.  In  the  conversation  which 
ensued  my  name  somehow  or  other  came  in  cxuestion,  when 
Father  Pat  was  kind  enough  to  speak  flatteringly  of  my  educa- 
tional attainments,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under 
which  I  had  hitherto  laboured,  and  to  express  his  regret  that  I 
had  not  the  means  of  pursuing  my  studies  at  some  college 
where  under  proper  tuition  something  might  be  made  of  my '(I 
blush  to  put  too  BuQ  a  point  on  it)  unusual  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing. _  Mr.  Eddis  at  once  took  the  hint— for  whether  or  not  any 
an  iere  pcmee  was  behind  the  priest's  words,  the  effect  was  the 
same — and  ofi'ered  to  charge  himself  with  the  expense  of  my 
education  for  five  years  in  any  college  Father  Pat  might  select  ! 
Here  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune — a  college  education  !  the 
very  thing  my  poor  grandfather  had  always  been  desiring 
for  me  !  ° 
"  O  sainted  aire  !"  I  thought,  when  the  news  was  told  me, 
' '  if  it, is  possible  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  blest,  I  am  sure 
that  your  pure  spirit  will  find  a  new  joy  in  this  last  dispensa- 
tion of  an  ever-kind  Providence  !  Be  by  me,  O  fostering  spirit, 
in  the  shady  cloister  of  learning  ;  inspire  me  with  diligence  and 
assiduity  ;  urge  me  on  to  ceaseless  efi"orts  ;  pray  for  me  to  the 
God  of  all  understanding,  that  I  may  acquire  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge worthy  of  my  name  and  of  thine  !" 

What  a  debt  of  gratitude  I  owed  to  so  excellent  a  master ! 
Yes,  and  I  repaid  him — at  least  in  part— one  day. 

While  Pather  Pat  was  ransacking  all  the  educational  estab- 
lishments in  the  three  kingdoms  to  find  a  good  college 
regardless  of  expense,  at  Goragk  castle  a  week's  unbroken 
round  of  festivities  was  approaching  its  climax  in  a  grand  ball 
to  be  given  to  such  of  the  gentry,  landed  and  professional,  as 
had  given  their  support  to  Mr.  Eddis.  The  number,  as  may 
be  imagined,  was  comparatively  limited  ;  but  compensation 
was  to  be  made  by  the  splendour  of  the  entertainment  for  what 
it  lacked  in  numbers.  Every  moment  of  the  previous  week 
that  Mr.  Eddis  and  his  wife  could  spare  from  regalin"  the 
tenantry,  receivingr  congratulatory  deputations,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  other  nieasurable  pursuits  that  absorb  the  atten- 
tion of  successful  Parliamentary  candidates  and  their  ladies 
after  a  hotly  contested  Parliamentary  election,  was  devoted  to 
superintending  the  decoration  of  _the"dining-hall  and  ball  room 
for  the  great  occasion.  A  number  of  professional  gentlemen, 
including  an  upholsterer,  a  wine  merchant,  a  florist,  and  a  pro- 
fessor of  etiquette,  were  summoned  from  Dublin  ;  the  result 
being  that  when  the  great  day  at  length  dawned,  the  interior 
arrangements  of  the  castle,  upstairs  and  downstairs  g,nd  in  my 
lady's  chamber,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  cloud  of  milliners 
that  laboured  lovingly  for  days  on  airy  textures  of  inconceiv- 
able brilliancy  designed  to  adorn  the  persons  of  the  ladies  of  the 
household,  well  knowing  that  to  male  readers  my  account 
would  be  unintelligible,  and  to  the  sex  laughable.  Indeed  I  have 
always  looked  with  a  stronger  feeling  than  suspicion  on  those 
literary  milliners,  the  newspaper  correspondents,  who,  in  giving 
descriptions  of  court-balls  and  the  like,  pretend  to  inform  their 
readers  of  the  costumes  worn  by  the  fair  portion  of  the  assembly, 
the  fact  being  that  these  enthralling  splendours,  these  fairy 
fripperies,  this  paradisaical  plumage,  as  they  can  only  be  made, 
BO  they  can  only  be  described  by  ladies. 

But  let  that  pass.  The  day  for  which  the  milliners  and  their 
mistresses  were  preparing  came  at  last ;  and  the  evening  followed 
the  day,  bringing  with  it  the  first  instalment  of  the  company  in  the 
persons  of  Lord  and  the  Lady  Lucy  Mountoiley — Lady  Mount- 
oiley  herself  having  at  the  last  moment  sent  her  excuses  for  not 
being  able  to  attend.  It  was  hinted  indeed  that  in  this  she 
yielded  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  her  by  some  of  the 
high-born  dames  of  the  county  who  could  not  forgive  Mr. 
Eddis  for  his  late  victory.  She  was,  however,  well  represented 
by  her  daughter,  than  whom  a  finer-looking  woman  could  not 
be  found  in  the  whole  province.  I  say  woman,  for  Lady  Lucy 
was  no  mere  stripling  of  a  girl,  no  budding  beauty  just 
entering  upon  her  teens,  but  a  lady  in  the  full  fruition  of 
womanhood.  She  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  if  she  was  a  day. 
To  see  her  that  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  company  had  arrived, 
lifting  her  head  proudly  above  the  fair  throng  that  surrounded 


her,  and  to  be  told  that  she  was  still  unmarried,  would  fill  any 
honest  man's  heart  with  wonder  and  amazement.  But  such 
was  the  fact.  The  Lady  Lucy  Mountoiley  was  still  a  spinster 
Some  said,  m  endeavouring  to  account  for  such  an  anomaly' 
tnat  she  was  hard  to  please,  that  she  had  refused  many  a  good 
ofler,  and  that  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  she  was  sorry  for  it.  As 
if  It  cuuld  be  ever  too  late  with  such  a  splendid  creature,  who 
had  but  to  smile  to  slay— whose  magnificent  eye  was  attrac- 
tion itself— a  wave  of  whose  hand  could  bring  legions  of  lovers 
to  her  side  !  Too  late,  indeed  !  Others  said  she  was  a  flirt  and 
a  Jilt,  and  had  carried  the  game  too  far  ;  while  a  third  class  of 
wiseacres  attributed  the  lady's  protracted  maidenhood  to  her 
father  s  poverty.  Nor  shall  I  attempt  to  decide  between  them. 
It  IS  not  impossible  that  they  were  all  wrong,  seeing  that  there 
are  a  hundred  other  causes  that  might  produce  the  same  efiect 
One  thing  I  will  say,  though— namely,  that  if  the  strange  fact 
under  discussion  was  attributable  to  any  other  cause  than  an 
insuperable  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  lady  to  the  married 
state,  the  more  shame  for  the  gentlemen  of  those  parts. 

The  other  guests  began  to  pour  in  rapidly,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
the  last  was  whirled  up  to  the  door  in  vehicular  grandeur— the 
last,  but  by  no  means  (at  least  metaphorically)  the  least— Mr. 
Irwin  Lougheed.  He,  too,  had  been  invited,  and,  though  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  take  part  in  the  dance,  he  did  not°  think 
it  policy  to  remain  away. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  orchestra  rose  to  its  feet, 
when  the  business  of  the  evening  began  in  earnest.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lowe  Eddis  opened  the  ball.  The  scene  was  most  brilliant. 
Gliding  and  sliding,  and  sometimes  colliding,  the  dancers  they 
skipped  on  the  bees-waxen  floor.  How  they  bustled  and 
hustled  and  rustled,  levanting  and  panting,  and  lightly  des- 
canting, those  dancers  that  skimmed  o'er  the  bees-waxen  floor  ! 
It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing.  I  longed  to  be  a  man,  to  plunge 
into  that  giddy  vortex,  as  I  crept  along  the  side-seats  with  my 
traylet  and  glasses,  bearing  cooling  beverages  to  the  flushed 
votaries  of  light  Terpsichore,  as  they  rested  a  moment  from  the 
joy  and  the  madness  and  feverish  gladness  that  urged  them 
along  on  that  bees-waxen'  floor  !  Yes,  I  longed  to  be  a  man, 
and  a  keener  edge  was  given  to  my  longing  when  Mr.  Lougheed 
took  me  rudely  by  the  elbow,  and  whispered  hoarsely  iu  my 
ear  : 

Use  your  legs  and  close  your  gaping  mouth,  and  bring  me 
some  brandy  and  soda  water  !"  ° 

The  brute  !  A  day  came  when  I  used  my  legsi  and  ray  mouth 
in  his  behalf,  only  to  a  much  better  purpose. 

Meanwhile  the  ball  was  progressing  to  the  delight  of  every- 
one. Mr.  Eddis  was  in  splendid  form.  There  was  not  a  finer- 
looking  gentleman  in  the  room.  He  scarcely  missed  a  dance  ; 
and  as  often  as  other  engagements  allowed  it,  which  was  not  in- 
frequentlv,  the  Lady  Lucy  Mountoiley  was  his  partner.  What 
a  magnificent  couple  they  looked  as  they  whirled  round  the 
room  in  eccentric  circles  to  the  dreamy  music  of  the  "divine 
waltz."  No  wonder  that  a  buzz  of  admiration  greeted  their 
performance,  and  that  Lord  Mountoiley  should  have  exclaimed  : 
"  That's  what  I  call  dancing.  'Pon  my  honour,  many  of  3'ou 
young  gentlemen  might  take  a  lesson  from  our  host.  Bravo, 
Eddis  !  Lucy  seems  to  have  found  a  partner  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent at  last." 

"Yes,"  murmured  Mr.  Lougheed,  anent  this  remark,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  own  observation  throughout  the  evening, 
"she  has  found  a  partner,  and  the  partnership  will  be  heard  of 
long  after  this  night,  or  I  am  vastly  mistaken.  Ha,  ha  !  ho, 
ho  !  Just  what  I  have  all  a.\on<i  thought.  Good,  good  !  Now 
methinks  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  M.P.,  I  have  found  a  chink  in  thy 
armour.  Dance  on  !  dance  on  !  I  know  who'll  pay  the  piper. 
Where  is  Mrs.  Eddis  ?  Nowhere,  nowhere  !  Poor  woman  !  too 
fat  and  too  far  beyond  forty  !" 

But  Mrs.  Eddis,  though  figuratively  and  comparatively  "no- 
where," literally  was  almost  ubiquitous.  Magnificently  atLired, 
with  a  perfect  galaxy  of  diamonds  flashing  from  her  portly 
person,  she  was  here  and  there  and  everywhere  among  the  com- 
pany, with  an  appropriate  word  for  everybody,  bringing  forvirard 
the  bashful,  urging  on  the  dilatory,  suggesting  partners,  and, 
in  fine,  exerting  herself  in  every  way  that  her  guests  might  enjoy 


themselves  to  the  utmost.  If  she  did  not  dance  much  herself, 
she  had  resolved  that  those  lighter  of  foot  should  make  up  for 
her  deficiency. 

In  an  interval  allowed  to  the  orchestra  to  take  wind,  the  com- 
pany broke  up  into  knots  and  groups,  some  walking,  some  stand- 
ing, the  ladies  busy  with  their  fans,  the  gentlemen  with  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  Lady  Lucy  Mountoiley  and  Mrs.  Eddis 
were  standing  conversing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  A 
party  of  ladies  strolled  into  the  conservatory  that  opened 
into  the  hall  at  one  end.  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  left  the  ball- 
room for  a  short  time  to  order  the  butler  to  concoct  a 
certain  beverage  for  which  Lord  Mountoiley  had  just  given 
a  prescription.  As  he  came  to  the  head  of  the  great  stairs, 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  two  letters  lying  on  a  silver  salver 
on  the  side-table.  Mechanically  he  took  them  up,  and  finding 
them  both  addressed  to  himself,  quite  as  mechanically  opened 
them.  With  the  contents  of  one  of  them — namely,  that  penned 
by  Mrs.  Shegog  at  Lougheed's  dictation — the  reader  is  already 
familiar.  The  purport  of  the  other  will  be  gathered  from  these 
lines  : — 

"  To  Misther  Lowe  Eddis,  Esquire,  Mimber  of  Parliament. 

"SoR — i  beg  lave  to  inform  you  that  bekase  you  are  a  good 
landlord  and  kind-hearted  gentleman — (God  spare  you  your 
health) — you  have  a  power  iv  inimies  in  these  parts  ;  and  by 
the  same  marks  and  tokens  they  intend  to  do  for  you  :  not  the 
poor  people  that  you've  been  so  good  to — oh  no  !  God  forbid  ! — 
but  rich  buddagha  in  the  county  that  you  little  think  of.  Now 
as  i've  come  to  the  knolege  iv  the  villany  they  mane  by  your 
honour,  i  think  it  wid  be  a  sin  and  a  cryin'  shame  not  to  let 
you  into  the  saycret.  And  this  is  the  raison  i  write  this  letther. 
You  1^  it  wid  be  more  than  my  life  is  worth  to  be 
seen  spakin'  to  you  or  goin'  near  the  castle,  as  i'm  one 
of  them  that's  picked  out  by  the  lodge  to  do  the  job  ;  but 
my  conschence  wont  let  me  ;  so  i  wish  to  have  a  private 
slxannaghus  wid  your  honour  by  night.  So  now,  in  the  name  o' 
God,  if  you'll  meet  me  at  Paudeen's  creek  over  by  the  lough 
any  time  afther  tin  o'clock  to-night,  and  oome  alone — and  for 
why?  bekase  i'm  well  beknown  to  most  iv  thim  that's  dancin' 
on  your  flure  and  dhrinkin'  your  wine  this  mortial  minute,  and 
that,  as  friendly  as  they  luck  towards  yon,  have  a  finger  in  the 
pie  as  well  as  thim  that  stopped  away  from  the  ball — i'U  make 
a  clane  breast  iv  the  hole  thing,  and  tell  you  somethin'  that  will 
open  your  eyes.  But  av  coarse  if  anyone  comes  wid  you,  why, 
i'U  disappear. 

"  So  no  more  at  present  from  your  umble  sarvint, 

"One  of  Them." 

Mr.  Eddis  was  no  coward,  but  the  perusal  of  these  two  pre- 
cious epistles  so  visibly  agitated  him  that  he  forgot  Lord  Mount- 
oiley's  commission,  and  went  out  on  the  balcony  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  Here,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  no  less 
abundant  light  that  streamed  from  the  windows  of  the  ball- 
room, along  whose  entire  length  the  balcony  ran,  he  read  and 
re-read  the  two  letters,  examined  their  covers,  pondered  over 
their  contents,  and  anxiously  debated  with  himself  what  action, 
if  any,  he  ought  to  take  in  regard  to  them.  Were  the  gentry  of 
the  county  such  a  vile,  villainous,  and  cowardly  set  as  to 
adopt  such  nefarious  means  to  drive  him  from  the  country  1 
The  threat  could  not  have  come  from  the  poor.  He  had  had 
no  quarrel  with  his  tenantry,  who  had  received  nothing  but 
benefits  from  his  hands.  Or  was  the  Orange  Society,  about 
which  he  had  heard  and  read  a  good  deal,  a  band  of  assassins 
ready  to  stain  their  hands  in  blood  to  avenge  a  political  defeat  ? 
And,  lastly,  was  there  any  collusion  between  the  writers  of  the 
two  epistles  ?  or  had  the  threat  and  the  warning  come  from  the 
same  hand  l 

This  latter  was  the  most  important  question  of  all,  as  on  the  I 
answer  to  it  depended  his  future  course  of  conduct.  The  warn- 
ing might  be  but  a  stratagem  of  the  assassins  to  lure  him  to 
destruction.  On  the  other  hdnd,  it  might  really  proceed  from 
a  friend,  in  which  case  by  going  to  the  creek  he  might  gain  such 
information  as  would  enable  him  to  bring  home  condign  punish- 
ment to  the  cowardly  authors  of  the  conspiracy. 

Perplexed  by  these  conflicting  conjectures,  Mr.  Eddis  had 
unconsciously  reached  the  end  of  the  balcony,  and  was  standing 


outside  the  conservatory,  when  he  was  roused  from  his  painful 
reverie  by  the  tittering  laughter  of  a  party  of  ladies  from  within. 
He  listened,  and  as  there  was  nothing  separating  him  from  hia  • 
fair  guests  but  the  foliage  of  numerous  exotics  that  adorned  the 
glass-house,  he  was  able  to  hear  the  remainder  of  a  conversation 
on  which  the  unstinted  laughter  that  had  attracted  his  attention 
had  been  the  merry  commentary. 

"  For  shame,  you  naughty  girl  !"  said  a  lady  in  tones  of 
mock  reproof,  ' '  to  talk  like  that  of  our  hospitable  hostess.  I'm 
sure  she's  a  dear,  ducky,  doorful  of  a  dowager  !" 

Much  laughter. 

"Yes,"  said  another,  "and,  to  continue  the  alliteration,  I'm 
sure  her  husband  must  be  in  raptures  with  her,  she's  so  fat  and 
so  fair  and  so  fifty  !" 

Loud  laughter. 

"Quito  so,"  put  in  a  third  ;  " he  must  be  positively  doating 
on  her.  Witness  how  he  danced  almop.t  exclusively  with  her, 
not  giving  a  thought  to  his  f.air  guests — not  even  to  the  Lady 
Lucy  Mountoiley  !    Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"Fie  for  shame!"  said  a  fourth;  "this  is  really  too  bad  ! 
You're  an  ungrateful  set  of  minxes,  and  I'll  be  no  party  to  your 
scandals.  The  fact  is,  you're  every  one  jealous  of  the  complete 
ascendancy  the  lady  has  over  her  husband.  But  wait  for  a  day 
or  two.  She'll  have  her  revenge  on  you  when  she  ia  presented 
at  court,  and  enters  society  in  London,  that  each  of  you  would 
give  your  ears  to  have  one  peep  into." 

"Ma  foi !"  said  another,  "won't  the  Queen  stare  when  that 
moving  mountain  of  muslin  comes  up  to  kiss  hands  !" 

"Let  us  hope  the  ceremony  of  presentation  will  be  a  silent 
one,  else  her  Majesty's  fastidious  ear  will  be  outraged  ;  for 
Madame  Eddis  always  clips  her  H's,"  was  the  next  kind  remark. 

"  Ay  indeed  ;  it's  no  wonder  she  grows  so  fat,  continually 
swallowing  her  hash  !    Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

The  conversation  culminated  in  this  wretched  pun,  which 
evoked  such  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter  as  to  attract  general 
attention  in  the  ball-room,  whereat  the  spiteful  cabal  thought 
fit  to  dissolve,  and  a  short  time  after  were  not  ashamed  to  go 
down  to  the  sumptuous  supper  prepared  by  the  lady  they  were 
so  mercilessly  abusing. 

The  effect  on  any  man  of  such  a  thorough  dissection  of  hia 
wife's  peculiarities  would  be  painful ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Eddis  it  was  positively  distressing.  The  jibes  and  the  sarcasms 
to  which  he  had  just  listened  touched  him  on  an  extremely 
tender  point — a  point,  moreover,  which  was  growing  more 
tender  from  day  to  day.  His  wife  had  always,  it  is  true,  been  in- 
clined to  fulness  of  figure,  but  of  late,  in  spite  of  the  most  drastic 
remedies,  frequent  fresh- water  baths,  exercise,  and  even  arsenic, 
she  developed  the  most  marked  tendency  towards  excessive 
corpulency.  I  forbear  giving  her  weight  at  this  particular 
period  in  stones  and  pounds  avoirdupois,  but  it  was  so  con- 
siderable that  it  became  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  her 
husband.  But  it  was  when  Mr.  Eddis  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  when  the  prospect  of  entering  into  the  great"world 
of  London  society  opened  out  before  him — a  prospect  that 
would  be  shorn  of  half  its  attractions  and  deprived  of  its  highest 
possibilities  should  his  wife  be  unable  to  accompany  him  and 
discharge  those  social  functions  which  he  foresaw  would  be 
essential  to  his  new  career — that  his  wife's  growing  infirmity 
caused  liim  the  greatest  uneasiness.  Eating  and  drinking,  if  not 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  were,  in  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis's  opi- 
nion, necessary  adjuncts  of  Parliamentary  life,  and  these  things 
necessitated  an  establishment  in  the  metropolis.  But  there 
could  be  no  establishment,  there  or  elsewhere,  without  a  lady 
at  its  head  to  do  the  honours.  Therefore,  if  Mrs.  Eddis's 
obesity  or  any  other  cause  prevented  her  from  fulfilling  such  an 
office,  both  she  and  her  husband  might  well  command  our  sym- 
pathies. I  say  if,  because  good  Mrs.  Eddis  herself  was  by  no 
means  conscious  of  any  disability  to  perform  such  a  function. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  looking  forward  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  and  the  most  perfect  confidence  to  the  day  when  she 
should  be  called  upon  to  dispense  her  husband's  hospitalities 
in  Mayfair  or  Belgravia.  Unfortunately,  whatever  mi^ht  have 
been  Mr.  Eddis's  opinion  on  the  matter  up  to  the  evening  of 
the  ball,  the  unkind  criticisms  which  he  had  just  overheard 
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decided  the  question  adversely  to  his  wife,  and  he  would,  for 
the  present  ai  least,  attend  Parliament  as  a  bachelor. 

I  will  not  stay  here  to  discuss  this  resolve,  merely  observing 
— and  this  I  do  with  pain — that,  whether  or  not  ho  was  aware 
of  it,  Mr.  Eddis  was  about  to  take  a  new  departure,  the  motives 
of  which,  though  mixed  up,  were  not  at  all  identical  with  those 
that  he  admitted  to  himself. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  dancing  was  again  resumed  Mr. 
Eddis  retraced  his  steps  along  the  balcony  in  no  very  amiable 
mood  of  mind.  The  conversation  which  he  had  just  heard  was 
not  calculated  to  abate  the  indignation  witli  which  Lougheed's 
threatening  letter  had  filled  him.  Indeed,  it  gave  ao  keen  an 
edge  to  his  eagerness  to  discover  the  writer,  tliat  he  determined 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  "  One  of  Them,"  and  repair  at  once 
and  alone  to  the  appointed  place.  It  could  only  occupy  at  most 
a  few  minutes,  and  he  would  be  back  again  before  he  was  missed 
by  any  of  his  guests. 

With  this  view,  he  armed  himself  with  a  double-barrelled 
pistol  loaded  with  ball,  and,  wrapping  himself  in  a  great  coat, 
stole  out  into  the  moonlight. 

Meanwhile  another  incident  occurred,  which,  as  it  was  not 
without  bearing  on  impending  events,  had  better  be  related. 

A  short  time  after  Mr.  Eddis's  disappearance  from  the  ball- 
room Mr.  Lougheed  was  taken  so  seriously  ill  that  Mrs.  Eddis 
despatched  me  in  all  haste  for  Dr.  Treanor. 

I  had  taken  a  short  cut  across  the  park,  and,  after  delivering 
my  message,  was  returning  by  the  same  route,  when,  on  enter- 
ing an  avenue  that  ran  through  a  dense  shrubbery  down  to 
Paudeen's  creek,  I  was  not  a  little  startled  by  a  large  black  cat 
leaping  down  on  the  path  before  me  from  a  sycamore  tree  that 
stood  on  my  right.  When  I  had  recovered  from  the  fright 
which  I  confess  so  unlooked-for  an  incident  caused  me,  1  was 
filled  with  curiosity  to  know  what  could  have  been  my  feline 
friend's  business  up  the  tree.  Accordingly  I  went  olf  the  path- 
way and  peered  up  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  sycamore,  till, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  few  rays  of  moonlight  that  found 
their  way  through  the  leaves,  I  thought  I  could  see  a  bird's  nest 
in  one  of  the  forks  of  the  tree.  I  at  once  foruied  a  theory — 
namely,  that  the  cat  had  been  up  to  rifle  it — and  in  the  interests 
of  natural  history,  not  less  than  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I 
resolved  to  investigate  the  matter  by  climbing  the  tree.  This 
was  a  task  very  little  more  difficult  to  me  than  to  the  animal  on 
whose  account  I  was  about  to  undertake  it  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  I  had  reached  what  I  thought  was  the  nest,  but  which 
on  inspection  turned  out  to  be — a  nest,  it  is  true,  but  a  nest 
belonoring  to  an  entirely  dilferent  species  of  animal  ;  in  plain 
English,  a  mare's  nest  ! 

»inilu)g  at  the  bootless  trouble  I  had  given  myself  in  the 
cause  of  science,  I  was  about  to  descend,  when,  looking  down 
through  my  leafy  screen,  I  perceived  an  object  which,  if  it  did 
not  in  the  first  instance  scare  me  as  the  cat  had  done,  cer- 
tainly inspired  me  with  much  more  interest,  if  not  curiosity. 
A  man  was  coming  up  the  avenue  from  the  direction  of  the 
creek.  With  stealthy  steps  and  furtive  looks  he  advanced  till 
opposite  the  tree  in  which  I  was  concealed,  when,  hurriedly  in- 
specting the  locality,  he  entered  the  shrubbery,  cowered  down 
behind  a  thicket  of  laurel  and  rhododendron  at  the^  foot  of  the 
sycamore,  and  took  out  from  under  his  long  great-coat  a 
carbine,  which  he  carefully  examined  as  to  lock  and  trigger, 
and,  after  trying  it  to  his  shoulder,  laid  it  down  beside  him  ! 

Situated  as  I  was,  the  sight  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  place  at 
such  a  time,  with  the  ominous  accessory  of  the  firelock,  was  by 
no  means  reassuring.  If  he  was  bent  on  some  fell  purpose, 
some  dark  deed  of  blood,  as  there  could  be  little  doubt  was  the 
case,  my  position  was  one  of  the  utmost  danger,  and  my  only 
hope  of  safety  consisted  in  keeping  quiet  and  not  betraying  my 
proximity  in  the  least  sound  or  movement.  But  if  this  was 
true  no  matter  who  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  might  be, 
how  much  more  so  it  was  I  leave  the  reader  to  say,  when  I  tell 
him  that  that  man  was  ray  old  friend  Peter  the  Miller  ! 

Yes,  there  he  lay,  crouching  under  cover  like  a  beast  of  prey 
ready  to  pounce  on  some  unsuspecting  victim  !  There  he  lay 
with  his  carbine  at  full  cock,  about  to  do  the  behest  of  hia  vil- 
lainous employer.   There  he  lay — the  virtuous  Peter  ! 


He  little  suspected  that,  in  addition  to  the  All-seeing  Eye 
above,  there  was  another  eye  looking  down  upon  him.  Very 
little,  or  I  am  fully  convinced  that  my  life  would  not  have  been 
worth  five  minutes'  purchase. 

How  I  held  my  breath,  how  desperately  silent  I  clung  to  the 
fork  of  the  tree,  my  hair  fairly  standing  on  end,  big  drops 
of  perspiration  breaking  out  on  my  forehead,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe.  The  palpitation  of  my  heart  was  something 
prodigious.  Indeed  it  was  so  dreadfully  audible  to  myself  that 
I  feared  it  would  reach  the  ear  of  the  miller  beneath.  Still  I 
held  on  to  my  dangerous  perch  like  grim  death,  and  with  as 
much  of  the  silence  of  death  as  I  could  command.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind.  Everything  was  as  still  as  the  grave. 
Oh  !  how  I  prayed  for  a  mighty  storm  to  arise  and  fill  the  woods 
with  its  hoarse  roar,  that  I  might  take  a  long  and  loud  breath, 
and  stretch  ray  cramped  lirabs,  without  paying  the  forfeit  of 
my  life  for  the  privilege.  I  never  knew  till  then  what  a  luxury 
is  free  breathing  ! 

But  the  physical  pain  which  I  aufi"ered  was  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  mental  anguish  I  had  to  endure.  Was  I 
doomed  to  be  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  deed  of  blood  ?  Who 
was  it  for  whom  the  miller  was  lying  in  wait  ?  How  would  it 
end  !  Should  I  be  forced,  in  case  murder  was  done,  to  give 
evidence  that  would  hang  Peter,  and  have  his  ghost  haunting 
me  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  everyone's  finger  pointing  at 
me  as  an  informer  ?  Dreadful,  dreadful,  I  thought,  whichever 
way  it  went.  Oh  !  thou  ill-starred  black  cat,  what  terrible 
straits  didst  thou  not  bring  me  into  !    Dreadful,  dreadful  ! 

Time  wore  on.  I  don't  know  how  long,  reckoned  in  minutes 
or  hours,  I  might  have  been  in  the  tree  ;  but  this  I  do  know — 
that,  morally  measured,  I  was  there  an  age  !  Still  the  niller 
lay  close  in  his  ambush,  beguiling  the  time  with  looking  every 
now  and  then  at  the  lethal  weapon  by  his  side.  How  the  situa- 
tion affected  him  I  was  unable  to  perceive,  as  his  face  was  not 
towards  me  ;  and  if  it  had  been,  the  murky  light  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  read  his  countenance. 

Time  wore  on.  How  long  will  this  last  i  I  thought ;  for  I 
began  to  fear  that  ray  powers  of  endurance  would  fail,  and  that 
I  should  fall  aemi-asphyxiated  into  the  railler's  arms.  Indeed, 
towards  the  end,  I  had  almost  begun  to  despair,  and  was  going 
boldly  to  proclaim  my  presence  and  chance  the  consequences, 
when  both  the  miller's  attention  and  mine  was  arrested  by  the 
sounds  of  footsteps  coming  down  the  shrubbery  walk.  I  looked 
out,  but  could  see  nothing,  as  my  back  was  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  I  was  afraid  to  alter  my 
position,  for  obvious  reasons. 

Still  on,  nearer  and  nearer,  came  the  sounds.  The  miller 
rose  from  his  recumbent  position,  and  knelt '  on  one  knee,  plac- 
ing the  carbine  to  his  shoulder.  On  came  the  footsteps, 
slow,  measured,  deliberate.  I  looked  askant  to  the  left,  when, 
to  my  unutterable  horror,  I  perceived  my  master,  Mr.  Lowe 
Eddis,  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  erect  and  fearless,  walking  in 
the  direction  of  the  creek.  The  blood  froze  in  my  veins  !  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Two  or  three  seconds  more,  and  he  would  be 
covered  by  the  miller's  weapon  !  Two  or  three  seconds  more, 
and  he  would  be  a  dead  man  !  Yes,  two  or  three  seconds  more, 
as  I  afterwards  found  out,  and  his  days  would  be  ended.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose.  I  was  going 
to  shout,  but  my  tongue  cleaved  to  my  palate.  I  was  choking. 
I  seemed  to  have  lost  my  voice,  when,  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  I  managed  to  utter  a  low,  husky  whisper : 

"  Peter,  don't  fire  !" 

The  efi:'ect  was  the  same  as  if  I  had  spoken  in  tones  of  thun- 
der. 

The  weapon  fell  from  the  miller's  hands,  and  he  himself  fell 
after  it,  prostrate  on  his  face,  to  the  earth,  trembling  in  every 
fibre  of  his  body  with  unutterable  terror.  Not  a  sound  escaped 
from  him  ;  and  Mr.  Eddis  passed  on  to  the  creek,  unconscious 
of  the  dreadful  fate  that  had  so  nearly  befallen  him. 

When  the  sounds  of  hia  footsteps  had  died  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  miller  rose,  crossed  himself  devoutly,  and  groaning, 
"Christ  have  mercy  on  me  !"  plunged  into  the  neighbouring 
wood,  leaving  the  carbine  behind  him. 

For  me,  I  leaped  down  from  iny  hiding  place,  flew  to  the 
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castle,  and  found  the  sounds  of  hilarity  therein  abounding 
greatly  in  contrast  with  my  late  period  of  painful  silence. 

(to  BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE  FOILED  FOOT-PADS. 


A  THIIILUNG  "PENNY  DREADFUL"  TALE. 

CHAPTER  I, 
"  That  nipht  a  child  might  nnderstanrt 
The  tle'il  had  businesti  on  his  hand. " — Hums, 

"Oh,  do  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  I  do  ; 
But  if  you've  got  any  tobacker,  my  colt. 

Why,  just  give  a  feller  a  chew." 

The  speakers  were  cowering  under  a  cliff, 

A  cliff  by  the  side  of  the  sea. 
While  the  rain  and  the  snow  and  the  hail  fell  as  if 

It  was  easy  to  fall  as  could  be. 

The  thunder  it  bellowed,  and  rattled,  and  roared, 
The  lightning  it  glittered  and  flashed  ; 

The  waves  rolled — the  time  was  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Eighteen  hundred  and— how  the  waves  dashed  ! 

The  first  person  speaking  was  tall  as  a  tree, 

The  other  was  certainly  not ; 
By  this  the  reader  will  readily  see 

They  were  hatching  a  horrible  plot. 

CHAPTER  II. 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
,      Etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  e<c..  etc..  etc.  etc., 

Etcetera,  aud  so  forth."— Jfcimas. 

The  first  of  this  tale  is  in  volume  two 

Of  the  novel  we  wrote  last  year. 
Entitled,  "  The  Miser  of  Kalamazoo," 

iu  which  both  these  villains  appear. 

Back  numbers  for  sale  at  the  office.    But  see  ! 

A  youth  stumbling  over  the  stones  ! 
The  villains  they  tickle  each  other.    *•  'Tis  he, 

'Tis  Algernon  Montague  Jones." 

"Got  your  pistol  all  right,  your  crowbar,  and  slug, 
Your  bowie-knife,  shot-gun,  and  spear. 

Your  tomahawk,  culverin,  catapult,  jug 
Of  vitriol— eh  !  do  you  hear  ?" 

Thus  whispered  the  tall  to  the  small  man,  as  Jones 

Went  blundering  along  without  guess 
Of  his  terrible  peril.    They'll  shatter  his  bones  ; 

They'll  shoot  him  and  stab  him  unless  ! 

CHAPTER  III. 

V  s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  thinsBr—Ttniiyson,  and 

Backward,  turn  backward,  0  Time,  in  thy  flight, 

A  matter  of  fifteen  years. 
Before  the  scene  of  that  horrible  night 

Which  in  the  last  chapter  appears. 

Then  times  were  not  hard,  nor  money  so  rare. 
Then  men  were  brave,  and  women  were  fair, 
Then  our  hero  lived  in  another  State, 
And  was  but  now  we  anticipate, 

CHAPTER  IV, 

"  Arma  virumque  cano." —  Virgil. 

Algernon  Jones  walked  on  by  the  cliff  

Algernon  Jones  exists  no  more. 
What  was  A.  M.  Jones  is  only  a  "  stiff"  

Hear  the  waves  on  the  rock-bound  shore  ! 

The  robbers  bend  over  his  clay-cold  form, 
And  rifle  his  fragile  chest ; 


They  only  discover  a  packet  warm, 
They  unbutton  it  from  his  breast. 

•"Tis  a  belt  of  gold,"  said  the  robber  UlL 

"  United  States  bonds,  /  say  ;" 
This  remark  was  doubtlessly  made  by  the  small 

Man.    The  tisher  boy  sings  in  the  bay  1 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Zwei  Bier:"— i  (•>:(  wordi  of  SiileiiriiiarherhoiisenlMk. 

"'Tis  gold!"  "'Tis  bonds!"  "  You're  another  1"  "You  lie!' 

These  words  are  quickly  said. 
Then  the  robbers  fight  until  they  die, 

And  having  died — they're  dead  1 

CHAPTER  VI. 
"Finis." — Sunterous  Authors. 

Three  corpses  lie  oat  on  the  shining  sands  ; 

Jones — rifled  of  all  he  had — 
Two  robbers—  who  clutch  in  their  stiffened  hands 

Poor  Algernon's — liver  pad. 

iV.)(*'.— Owing  to  the  premature  death  of  all  the  characters,  this  story  will  not  be 
continued  in  our  next,  j  «  . 

REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 
By  John  O'Conneli, 


Chapter  XXIII. 
With  their  usual  fitfulness  on  the  coast,  the  easterly  gusts  be- 
gan to  fail  about  daybreak,  and  when  the  sun  had  at  length 
pierced  the  slaty  clouds  that  covered  the  mountain-tops,  the  tem- 
pest that  had  prevailed  during  the  season  of  darkness  was  al- 
ready moderated  to  a  light  and  pleasant  breeze.  Presently 
those  clouds  lifted  altogether  and  dissipated  into  air  before  the 
increasing  power  of  the  luminary  of  day,  and  a  bright,  cheery, 
healthy  morning  succeeded  to  the  chill,  black,  dreary,  and  de- 
spairing night. 

The  mountains  of  the  coast  came  out  in  all  their  magnificence 
of  outline  against  the  now  clear  eastern  sky,  and  though  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  morning  mists  yet  lying  below,  hid  from  view  the 
beauties  of  light  and  shade,  and  tint  and  colouring,  the  grand 
and  varied  forms  of  these  guardian  giants,  as  it  were,  of  the 
shore  would  alone  have  arrested  the  eye  and  fixed  admiration. 
The  insulated  mountains  of  the  Blasquets  filled  up  the  scene  far 
ahead,  while  in  the  western  board,  and  thence  into  the  land 
ahead,  astern,  and  abeam,  stretched  the  wide  waters,  glittering 
in  the  new-born  light,  and  disturbed  only  by  the  long-drawn 
ground-swell  heaving  in  slowly  and  majestically  from  the  vast 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic.  Theshort,  jumpin»j  angry  sea  settingout- 
wards  while  the  ofF-shore  gale  prevailed,  had  already  subsfded  ; 
and  but  a  little  gentle  ripple,  meeting  and  dimpling  the  sides  and 
heads  of  the  long  ocean-swells,  as  they  swept  slowly  in,  marked 
the  outward  passage  of  the  now  scarcely  felt  breeze  from  the 
land. 

To  this  light  air  the  boat  with  Redmond  Barry  and  his  sea- 
men was  now  hauled  up  close,  with  allj  her  canvas  set— a  term 
that,  in  her  case,  included  simply  a  fore-and-main  sprit-sail,  a 
jigger,  or  little  mizzen  abaft,  and  a  jib.  Fatigue,  exposure, 
hunger,  and  for  a  time  despair,  had  prostrated  the  spirits  of  the 
men,  and  it  needed  all  the  exertions  of  Barry  and  the  seaman 
Doran,  aided  by  the  more  propitious  influences  of  the  time,  to 
stimulate  them  again  to  something  like  life  and  hope. 

"The  indraught  helps  up  to  windward,  Doran,"  said  our 
hero  to  his  subordinate,  anxious  on  account  of  the  men,  and, 
in  spite  of  himself,  a  little  on  his  own  account,  to  have  their 
prospects  wear  a  more  hopeful  aspect.  "If  this  light  breeze 
holds,  we  may  be  several  hours,  but  I  think  that  by  night,  at  all 
events,  we  shall  get  a  hold  of  the  land  again." 

"  We  are  a  long  way  from  it- sir,"  returned  the  old  seaman, 
after  another  study,  with  keeri^and  care-worn  look,  of  the  wind- 
ward horizon.    "I  fear,  too,  sir,"  continued  he,  sinkin-^  his 
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V01C9  almost  to  a  whisper,  in  order  to  avoid  communicating  his 
TOisgivings  to  the  men—"  I  fear  this  is  but  a  lull  of  the  easterly 
breeze,  and  that  we  shall  have  it  stitf  and  hard  again  before 
night.  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  and  help  us  as  He 
alone  can  in  this  our  strait  !  There  isn't  a  sail  in  sight,  and  the 
men  are  fainting  already  for  want  of  a  drop  of  water  !" 

"  It  is  in  truth  a  sore  emergency,  Doran,"  said  his  officor  ; 
'  and  I  have  noted  those  wind-galls  over  the  mountain-tops  as 
well  as  you,  and  expect  the  gale  again.  But  we  must  keep 
heart  to  the  last  before  the  men.  And  a  chance  may  even  yet  turn 
up  for  us  :  meantime  we  shall  do  what  we  can  while  the  breeze 
holds  light." 

"  I  have  made  out  a  couple  of  fishing  lines  forward,  sir,  with 
the  bits  o'  bait  still  on  the  hooks.  It's  stale  bait,  of  course,  and 
not  hkely  to  be  of  much  service  ;  b\it  it  will,  maybe,  give  the 
men  a  stir  for  a  while  to  be  watching  the  lines,  if  you  don't 
think  the  leads  on  them  will  check  the  boat's  way  too  much." 

"Let  them  try  the  lines  for  a  time,  at  all  events,"  returned 
Barry  ;  "anything  that  will  rouse  them  is  worth  trying ;  and  we 
have  the  flood  tide  as  well  as  the  indraught  under  our  lee  now 
IvA-Anij  us  up  to  the  windward,  so  the  loss  cannot  be  great." 

The  fishing  lines'  were  accordingly  cleared  and  let  go,  being 
towed  after  the  boat,  as  she  ploughed  her  way  featly  and  lightly 
over  the  buoyant  bosoms  and  rounded  heads  of  the  long'' and 
unbroken  waves.  Manifestly  the  expedient  was  successt^il  in 
awakening  the  men  to  something  like  interest  and  excitement, 
and  during  the  half-hour  that  succeeded  their  eyea  were  far  less 
often  turned  to  the  ominous  sky,  and  more  constantly  directed 
astern  to  where  the  lines  were  straining  and  surging  far  out  on 
either  quarter— now  "  taughtened"  as  though  they  had  been 
iron  wires,  and  now  comparatively  slack  again,  according  as  the 
boat  climbed  deftly  up  the  vast  sides  of  the  long  swells,  or  sunk 
sweltering  in  the  hollows  between. 

For  the  period  mentioned  no  success,  however,  attended  the 
experiment,  and  the  men's  spirits  began  again  to  fail  :  the  tem- 
porary stimulus  of  their  faint  hopes  of  good  fortune  in  the  fish- 
ing being  withdrawn.  At  length,  just  as  Redmond  Barry, 
seeing  that  there  was  nothing  obtained  to  compensate  for  the 
partial  loss  of  speed  occasioned  by  the  weight  towing  astern, 
was  about  to  order  the  lines  to  be  reeled  up  again  and  stowed, 
the  man  plying  the  weathermost  of  them  uttered  an  almost 
frantic  shriek  of  joy,  as  with  voice  and  gesture  he  announced 
that  he  felt  a  fish  on  his  line,  and  wanted  the  boat's  way  checked. 
The  head  sheets  were  accordingly  hauled  up  on  a  signal  from 
Doran,  and  hand  over  hand,  swiftly  but  steadily,  and  with  oc- 
casional pauses,  and  even  paying  out  again  a  fathom  or  two  of 
the  line  now  and  then,  so  as  to  play  what  evidently,  and  by  the 
man's  announcement,  was  a  strong  fish,  the  ten  or  twelve 
fathoms  out  were  got  into  the  boat,  the  surging  and  splashing 
"  lead"  bundled  in  after  them,  and  finally,  with  a  more  delicate 
hajid  than  before,  the  slender  snoiiding  was  gathered  in,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  a  fish  of  some  size,  struggling,  splashing,  and 
writhing  violently,  till  it  was  hoisted  in  over  the  gunwale  and 
bounced  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  almost  in  a  round 
coil ! 

Cries  of  exultation,  strangely  mixed  with  disappointment  and 
anger — but  these  latter  lost  in  exultation  again,  at  the  prospect 
of  some  means  of  sustaining  life— greeted  the  appearance  of  the 
fish,  from  the  moment  that  its  capture  was  confirmed,  and  all 
anxiety  at  an  end  as  to  his  getting  away  ere  safely  "  landed''  in- 
board. 

"It's  a  dog  !  a  d— d  dog  !"  shouted  one,  in  a  bitter  and 
angry  tone,  afiecting  to  turn  his  head  away  in  contempt,  yet 
looking  back,  in  spite  of  him,  with  much  and  eager  longing  in 
his  eyea  to  the  now  certain  food. 

"  No  matter,  no  matter,  it's  a  big  one,  and  we'll  eat  it,"  re- 
sponded two  or  three  impatient  voices.  "  Cut  it  near  the  tail  ! 
cut  it  near  the  tail !" 

"Hurra  !  here's  another  of  them,"  cried  the  man  with  the  lee 
ling,  shifting  the  latter  over  the  rudder  head  up  to  windward  aa 
he  spoke,  and  hauling  in  busily.  "Jam  the  helm  hard  down, 
sir,  if  you  please,  or  I'll  lose  h%a  !  Hurra,  boys  !  we  won't 
starve  this  time  !" 

A  second  fish  of  the  same  coarse  species — the  dog-fish,  one  of 


:  the  smaller  varieties  of  the  fell  shark  tribe — was  now  indeed 
,  brought  alongside  and  hauled  in  safely,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
j  more  (the  lines  having  been  paid  out  again  without  loss  of  time 
after  the  first  captures)  three  or  four  smaller  fish  of  a  better  de- 
scription, the  "gurnard"  class,  were  added  to  the  precious  store 
I  of  the  starving  mariners.  As  one  of  the  men  surmised,  it  was 
likely  the  boat  had  met  the  frequent  circumstance  of  a  chase  of 
the  smaller  tenants  of  the  deep  by  the  fierce  and  voracious  dog- 
fish, and  made  prize  of  both  pursuers,  and  pursued.  The 
"gurnard"  were  literally  torn  to  pieces  to  satisfy  the  first  ter- 
rible cravings  of  hunger,  or  to  refresh  the  parched  lips  and  throat 
by  letting  portions  of  the  fish  rest  in  the  mouths  till  all  their 
coolness  and  liquidity  were  absorbed.  The  coarse  dog-fish  were 
not,  however,  attempted  until  alight  had  been  struck  with  flint 
and  steel,  and  a  fire  made  with  raga  and  shavings  and  chips  of 
wood  cut  from  the  boat  herself,  and  kindled  in  an  iron  pot  that 
had  been  found  stowed  forward  ;  a  usual  furnishing  of  fisher- 
men's boats,  for  the  purposes  of  their  simple  cookery.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  little  supply  of  food  was  then  placed  on  the 
burning  embers,  and  a  meal  of  a  something  leas  savage  character 
than  the  first  ere  long  supplied. 

"  Heaven's  name  be  praised,  sir,  for  its  great  goodness  to  us 
in  our  distress,"  said  Doran,  coming  aft  to  his  commander,  while 
the  men  were  yet  engaged  with*the  relics  of  their  meal.  "It 
has  been  a  wonderful  mercy,  and  I  hope  we  will  'all  remember 
and  be  grateful  for  it  as  long  as  we  live,  if  we  come  safe  out  of 
this.  But  it  would  have  been  well  could  we  have  kept  some  of 
the  food  for  another  time." 

"  Are  yon  going  to  croak,  Doran  ?"  replied  Redmond  Barry, 
himself  as  fully  impressed  with  the  precariouanesa  of  their 
situation  and  prospects  as  the  old  seaman,  yet  endeavouring  to 
keep  a  cheerful  appearance.  "After  the  sudden  good  luck  we 
have  had  both  by  the  lightening  of  last  night's  gale  and  the  take 
of  fish  we  ought  to  hope  for  the  best." 

"  Ay,  air,  I'll  hope  for  the  best,  for  God  ia  good  ;  and  I'll  not 
croak  among  the  lads,  you  may  be  sure.  But  you  see  yourself, 
sir,  by  the  sky  over  the  land,  that  it's  breezing  up  again  from 
the  eastward,  and  we  have  more  wind  already  than  she  can  well 
carry  this  canvas  to.  We'll  have  to  take  some  of  it  off  her 
soon,  air,  and  then  it'a  a  poor  luff  she'll  make  of  it  to  fetch  in 
with  the  coaat." 

"We  cannot  help  it,  Doran,  and  can  only  hold  on  to  the 
last.  If  it  be  the  will  of  heaven  that  we  are  to  be  driven  to  sea 
to  periah  we  can  but  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  death  as  men 
and  Christians.  I  see  no  good  in  getting  the  boat's  head  round 
the  other  way,  for  as  she  goes  she  lies  up  well  to  the  southward 
and  westward,  and  might  fetch  theland  about  somewhere  between 
Smerwick  and  Brandon,  if  the  gale  hold  off  for  a  few  hours 
longer  ;  while  on  the  other  board  we  should  have  a  much 
longer  stretch  of  it  from  the  trending  of  the  land,  besides  open- 
ing the  whole  breadth  of  Tralee  Bay  for  the  sea  to  get  a  heavier 
rake  against  us." 

"Your  honour's  right — your  honour's  right,"  returned  the 
man  ;  "  we've  nothing  for  it  but  to  hold  on  as  we  go,  and  to 
keep  the  canvas  on  her  aa  long  aa  we  can.  There's  one  chance 
for  us  at  the  worst,  and  that  ia  that  it's  likely  enough  Captain 
Kelly's  been  driven  to  sea  too,  for  with  her  guns  and  so  much 
of  her  stores  out  the  St.  Patrick  would  be  too  light  to  attempt 
to  hold  her  own  against  such  a  breeze  aa  last  night ;  and  if  the 
morning's  fine  again,  we'll  may  be  fall  in  with  him." 

"  True,  and  the  same  gale  that  blew  him  out  has,  doubtless, 
blown  off  the  cutters  that  we  heard  were  coming  round 
from  the  Shannon.  Our  frienda  ashore,  then,  and  Captain 
Kelly  may  be  safe ;  and  that  would  be  comfort  to  me  in  an 
emergency  even  worse  than  this." 

The  little  conversation  ended  here,  aa  the  seamen,  having 
demolished  almost  every  fragment  of  their  meal,  were  now  to  be 
seen  exchanging  whiaperings  together,  with  frequent  uneasy 
looks  at  the  gradually  more  and  more  lowering  aspect  of  the 
windward  heavens.  "The  lines,  after  a  prolonged  but  fruitleaa 
repetition  of  the  trial,  had  been  hauled  in  and  stowed  away,  in 
the  now  predominant  anxiety  on  the  all-important  point  of  help- 
ing the  little  veaael'a  progress  by  all  possible  expedients.  And 
when  each  of  the  hands  had,  in  furtherance  of  the  aame  object, 
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stowed  himself  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  become,  as 
it  were,  fixed  there,  in  the  position  that  experience  and  practi- 
cal nautical  judgment  suggested  as  the  best,  to  enable  them  to 
serve  as  additional  ballast  well  down  in  her,  and  no  longer  as 
"  top-weight"  and  "  wind-draught"  high  upon  the  thwarts,  their 
want  of  other  occupation  and  limited  range  of  vision  were  clearly 
increasing  the  danger  that  despondency  and  despair  would  once 
again  get  the  mastery  over  tlieir  spirits.  To  avert  this  real  in- 
crease of  the  common  peril,  Eedmond  Barry  and  his  veteran 
counsellor  had  to  give  up  their  private  interchange  of  opinion, 
and  seek  to  occupy  the  men's  minds  with  suggested  hopes  and 
topics  of  a  more  comforting  and  cheering  tendency  than  those 
with  which  they  seemed  to  be  engaged. 

The  task  was  all  the  jnore  dilficult  as  the  comforters  them- 
selves had  little  faith  in  the  fairer  prospects  they  attempted  to 
present ;  and  as  the  hours  went  by,  event  after  event  operated 
more  and  more  to  dishearten  them,  and  nullify  more  and  more  the 
effect  of  their  appeals  and  encouragements.  Still  the  endeavour 
was  not  abandoned,  and,  even  against  their  better  sense  and 
their  aearaanlike  appreciation  of  each  new  little  disaster,  the 
spirits  of  the  men  did  for  a  long  time  hold  up  in  some  degree, 
and^  the  hour  of  wild  despair  was  yet  a  while  postponed. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  little  jib  and  mizen  had  to  be 
taken  in,  and  not  very  long  after  the  two  larger  and  principal 
sails  had  to  be  reefed  to  the  increasing  breeze.  The  boat  had 
to  be  baled  a  little  subsequently,  owing  to  the  increasing  showers 
of  spray  and  jets  of  sea- water  she  was  taking  in  over  the  bow, 
and  the  breeze  becoming  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  day  de- 
clined, the  mainsail  was  first  unspritted,  and  presently  handed 
altogether,  the  mainmast  struck  to  ease  her,  and  the  little 
mizen  once  more  set  to  help  the  rudder  against  the  leeward 
action  of  the  foresail.  Under  this  canvas— which,  from  the  fore- 
mast in  boats  of  what  is  called  the  "sprit-rig"  being  "stepped" 
so  far  forward,  is  a  usual  expedient  instead  of  the  mainsail  and 
jib  in  blowing  weather— the  quivering  and  struggling  craft  was 
kept  rushing  through  the  seas  for  yet  another  hour,  till,  as  she 
met  a  higher  wave  than  common,  and  was  for  a  moment  ar- 
rested by  it,  her  lee-quarter  and  counter  dipped  so  deep  into 
the  water  abaft,  that  the  "bumpkin"  or  "outrigger"  that 
stretched  the  foot  of  the  mizzen  was  broken  away,  tearing  the 
little  sail  and  carrying  away  also  its  sprit  and  halyard.  The 
nest  moment  Redmond  Barry  had  cut  the  little  wreck  adrift. 

"  We  are  saved  the  trouble  of  taking  it  in,  at  any  rate,"  said 
he  with  assumed  cheerfulness,  as  he  sat  down  again  to  the  tiller. 
"  We  should  have  handed  it  ourselves  in  a  few  minutes  longer. 
The  foresail  still  holds,  my  lads,  and  there  is  not  much  lost.  If 
we  are  driven  to  take  that  in  also,  we  will  get  the  jib  abaft  the 
mast,  and  see  what  weather  she  will  make  of  it  lying  to." 

"  We'll  may  be  car^y  the  foresail  a  long  time,  sir,"  remarked 
Doran.  "  See,  it  has  all  thickened  up  for  rain  to  windward  ; 
and  if  the  rain  come  down  well  it  will  take  the  sting  out  of  the 
wind.  Stand  by,  lads,  and  see  how  you  can  catch  the  rain  when 
it  comes.  It  will  go  hard  if  we  can't  save  enough  of  it  to  wet 
our  throats  well." 

Rain  clouds  had  indeed  been  some  time  gathering  on  the 
summits  and  adown  the  sides  of  the  distant  mountains,  and  were 
now  clearly  advancing  out  in  a  combined  mass  into  the  offing, 
encouraging,  indeed,  the  hopes  of  which  Doran  spoke,  but  bring- 
ing with  them  a  new  difficulty  and  danger,  inasmuch  as  in  thick- 
ening  up  as  they  did  they  gradually  obscured  the  land.  There 
was  no  compass  in  the  boat,  and  Barry,  now  deprived  of  his 
landmarks,  had  no  resource  but  steer  by  the  set  of  the  swell — 
a  precarious  and  uncertain  means  of  ascertaining  his  course. 
Still  there  was  immediate  relief,  for  the  showers  came  outward 
with  a  slowness  that  betokened  their  already  moderating  in- 
fluence upon  the  wind,  and  when  at  last  they  reached  and  began 
to  discharge  their  precious  freight  of  water  down  and  into  the 
boat  of  the  poor  desolate  mariners,  enough  was  saved  by  the 
different  expedients  that  seamen's  ingenuity,  sharpened  by  ex- 
treme need,  had  suggested,  to  quench,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
craving  and  burning  thirst  that  all  in  her  had  been  suffering 
under  for  hours. 

"  We  have  been  fed  and  have  had  drink  purely  and  mani- 
festly from  the  great  mercy  of  God,"  cried  Redmond  Barry  to 


his  men,  anxious  to  improve  the  occasion  so  as  to  inspirit  them 
for  longer  endurance  of  their  hardships  and  perils.  "The 
wind,  too,  is  lighter  and  steadier  since  the  rain  began,  and  the 
boat  carries  her  sail  better.  Cheer  up,  then,  my  lads,  and,  when 
we  have  returned  thanks  for  the  mercies  thus  shown  us  in  our 
extremity,  we  will  arrange  the  watches  for  the  night,  and  in 
turn  get  all  of  us  some  sleep." 

Ever  responsive  to  his  voice,  the  men  half  cheered  in  reply, 
and  then,  with  willing  hearts  and  earnest  gestures,  joined  in 
his  humble  prayer  of  thanks  .and  supplication  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace.  When  he  had  concluded,  a  better  and  a  more  hopeful 
spirit  evidently  reigned  amongst  them,  while  he  made  the  final 
dispositions  of  which  he  had  spoken.  Taking  the  first  watch 
himself,  he  directed  the  others,  including  even  the  veteran 
Doran  (on  whom  he  counted  for  his  own  relief  at  a  later  hour), 
to  stow  themselves  as  they  best  might  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  seek  their  rest.  The  breeze  had,  as  anticipated,  lightened 
since  the  rain  set  steadily  in,  and  the  ofl'-shore  sea  had 
correspondingly  moderated.  There  was,  therefore,  no  imme- 
diate necessity  for  vigilance,  save  at  the  tiller,  and  this  duty,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  he  for  the  time  retained  for  himself,  and 
in  a  few  moments  afterwards  all  but  he  were  sound  asleep. 

(to  be  CONTINrED). 


FAREWELL. 

By  J.  MURDOCK. 

Farewell ! — when  the  word  it  is  spoken 
How  the  heart  yields  a  pang  and  a  throb  ! 

As  the  ties  of  a  life-time  are  broken, 
How  the  bosom  contracts  with  a  sob  ! 

Farewell  !  with  the  eyes  brimming  over, 
Brimming  over  and  welling  with  tears, 

We  part  with  the  friend  or  the  lover 
That  part  of  our  being  appears. 

Farewell  !  by  the  side  of  the  tomb-atone 
As  we  drop  the  affectionate  tear, 

And  recall  the  dear  face  once  so  well  known. 
We  make  of  our  bosom  a  bier. 

And  farewell  !  when  our  barque  is  careering 
Its  way  through  the  world  of  waves. 

Oh  !  farewell  to  the  land  disappearing, 
The  land  of  our  homes  and  our  graves. 

Oh  !"the  sound  of  the  drear  word  farewell, 
How  it  rings  on  the  heart  and  the  brain  ! 

Full  of  sorrow — of  agony's  swell — 
How  it  telleth  of  nothing  but  pain  ! 

'Tis  the  sound  of  the  earth  on  the  lid 
Of  the  coffin  that  holdeth  the  dust 

Of  a  heart  which,  now  pulseless  and  hid, 
Once  bore  thee  love,  faithfulness,  trust. 

'Tis  the  sound  of  the  sobbing  at  night 
Of  one  who  is  scorned  and  despised — 

Whose  heart,  once  a  temple  of  light, 
la  a  ruin  ne'er  more  to  be  prized . 

'Tis  the  sound  of  sweet  kisses  and  words 
Known  only  on  earth  to  you  two. 

That  vibrate  in  hearts'  innermost  chords, 
Though  one  of  the  two  was  untrue. 

Oh  !  farewell,  and  farewell,  and  farewell 
To  all  that  life  once  had  to  give  I 

For  life  without  love  is  a  hell, 
And  for  me  it  is  nothing  to  live. 


Observation  shows  that  the  girl  who  spent  the  Summer  months 
bathing  three  times  a  day  at  the  sea-side,  now  spends  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  lounging  about  the  house — without  even 
bathing  her  bace. 
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THEOBALD  WOLFE  TONE. 

By  Thomas  Shekloce. 

(conciittdbd  fkom  our  last.) 
Eager  to  make  him  a  victim,  the  Iriah  administration  promptly 
committed  Tone  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  court-martial.  If 
he  were  tried  before  a  court  of  law — as,  according  to  British 
law  itself,  he  ought  have  been — there  might  have  been 
delay  enough  to  have  enabled  the  French  Directory  to  interfere 
with  a  threat  of  reprisal  on  behalf  of  a  general  officer  in  their 
service,  and  so  have  compelled  the  sparing  of  his  life. 

Before  his  military  judges  he  behaved  with  a  tranquillity  that 
aflfected  even  them.  He  admitted  the  facts  charged  against 
him,  and  justified  his  action  as  far  as  he  was  allowed.  He 
then  briefly  reviewed  his  career  in  the  French  service,  and 
added  :  "I  have  sacrificed  all  my  views  in  life  ;  I  have  courted 
poverty  ;  I  have  left  a  beloved  wife  unprotected,  and  children 
whom  I  adored  fatherless.  After  such  sacrifices  in  a  cause  which 
I  have  always  conscientiously  considered  as  the  cause  of  justice 
and  freedom,  it  is  no  great  effort  at  this  day  to  add  '  the  sacri- 
fice of  my  life.'" 

Further  on  he  said:  "As  to  the  connexion  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  I  repeat  it,  all  that  has  been  im- 
puted to  me,  words,  writings,  and  actions,  I  here  deliberately 
avow.  I  have  spoken  and  acted  with  reflection,  and  on  prin- 
ciple, and  am  ready  to  meet  the  consequences.  Whatever  be 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  I  am  prepared  for  it.  Its  members 
will  surely  discharge  their  duty ;  I  shall  take  care  not  to  be 
wanting  in  mine." 

He  then  requested  a  soldier's  death,  in  consideration  of  the 
uniform  he  wore  rather  than  as  an  indulgence  to  himself. 

Of  course  the  court-martial  found  him  guilty,  and  equally  of 
course  the  Lord  Lieutenant  decreed  him  a  rope  instead  of  the 
bullet  he  had  asked  for.  The  mock  trial  took  place  on  Satur- 
day, the  10th  of  November  ;  the  execution  was  fixed  for  Mon- 
day, the  12th.  It  was  apjparently  thought  that  hanging  ^  man 
on  a  Sunday  would  be  somewhat  out  of  consonance  with  a  due 
regard  for  Sabbath  decorum. 

John  Philpot  Curran,  who  knew  Tone  well,  and  shared  his 
political  convictions,  made  a  last  effort  to  save  him.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th  he  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  then  in  session,  and  moved  for  a  writ  addressed  to  the 
provost-martial  to  bring  Tone  up  to  that  court.  He  grounded 
his  application  on  the  fact  that  the  trial  by  court-martial  was 
illegal.  War  was  not  going  on  in  the  country,  and  Tone  had 
never  served  in  the  British  army.  The  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Kilwarden,  sent  the  sheriff'  to  the  provost-marshal's,  and  the  1 
writ,  hastily  prepared,  was  quickly  served.  But  the  authori- 
ties at  the  military  prison  laughed  to  scorn  the  law  which  they 
were  pretending  to  uphold.  The  Chief  Justice  then  ordered 
the  sheriff  to  arrest  them,  and  to  take  Tone  into  his  custody  ; 
and  also  issued  a  rule  for  suspending  the  execution.  But 
neither  he  nor  anyone  in  court,  it  is  said,  held  the  belief  that 
his  orders,  though  peremptory,  would  be  heeded. 

Tone  had  considered  it  his  duty,  in  respect  of  the  uniform  he 
wore,  to  ask  for  a  soldier's  death  ;  but  he  had  no  hope  that  his 
application  would  be  granted.  He  knew  his  foes  too  well  to 
indulge  in  any  such  fond  delusion.  Therefore  he  utilised  the 
few  brief  hours  he  believed  remaining  to  him  in  writing  to  the 
French  Directory,  and  to  several  friends  both  in  France  and 
Ireland,  on  behalf  of  the  adored  wife  so  soon  to  be  widowed 
and  the  beloved  children  so  soon  to  be  orphaned.  This  done, 
he  penned  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  began  : 

' '  Dearest  Love — The  hour  is  at  last  come  when  we  must 
part.  As  no  words  can  express  what  I  feel  for  you  and  our 
children,  I  shall  not  attempt  it.  Complaint  of  any  kind  would 
be  beneath  your  courage  and  mine.  Be  assured  I  will  die  as  I 
have  lived,  and  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  me. " 

He  goes  on  to  acquaint  her  with  what  he  has  done  to  secure 
the  future  of  herself  and  her  little  ones ;  and  he  concludes  ; 
"  Remember  that  you  are  now  the  only  parent  of  our  dearest 
children,  and  that  the  best  proof  you  can  give  of  your  affection 


for  me  will  be  to  preserve  yourself  for  their  education.  God 
Almighty  bless  you  all." 

Not  many  hours  afterwards  he  wrote  another  letter  to  his 
wife,  telling  her  of  assurances  he  had  received  from  members  of 
her  family  that  she  should  be  cared  for.  This  second  epistle 
ends  with  a  paragraph  of  most  pathetic  dignity  :  "  Adieu, 
dearest  love  !  keep  your  courage  as  I  have  kept  mine.  My 
mind  is  as  tranquil  this  moment  as  at  any  period  of  my  life. 
Cherish  my  memory  ;  and  especially  preserve  your  health  and 
spirits  for  the  sake  of  our  dearest  children. — Your  ever 
affectionate  T.  W.  Tone." 

Alone  within  the  four  bare  walls  of  his  narrow  cell — blocked 
in  between  the  irrevocable  past  and  the  inexorable  future — nay, 
even  then  with  the  fell  purpose  fixed  in  his  mind  of  anticipating 
his  fate  and  defrauding  the  hangman  by  becoming  his  own  exe- 
cutioner— he  had  no  care,  no  trouble,  no  anxiety  whatever,  upon 
any  subject  save  the  wife  and  children  so  dear  to  him,  on  whom 
all  along  he  had  lavished  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  love,  and 
to  whose  welfare  his  last  hours,  amid  so  much  to  distract,  were 
devoted  with  truly  admirable  thoughtfulness,  persistence,  and 
forgetfulness  of  self.  Here  is  a  striking  scene — a  scene  to 
stamp  itself  enduringly  on  the  memory.  Contemplating  it,  the 
most  furious  foe  of  Tone's  politics  must  admit  that  he  had  not 
only  an  intrepid  but  a  tender  soul — that  in  him  there  was  the 
rare  union  of  a  courage  that  nothing  could  shake  and  a  sensi- 
bility that  nothing  could  numb. 

Having  arranged  his  affairs  as  well  as  his  circumstances  per- 
mitted, and  being  now,  as  he  thought,  quite  done  with  the 
world — believing,  in  fact,  that  his  death  in  a  few  hours  was  as 
certain  as  if  it  had  already  taken  place — he  carried  out  his  de- 
liberate resolve  of  evading  the  sentence  pronounced  on  him. 
The  neck  devoted  to  the  rope  he  sawed  at  with  a  blunt  penknife 
until  strength  failed  him.  A  military  surgeon  was  called  in, 
who  stopped  the  bleeding,  merely  with  a  view  to  prolonging  life 
till  one  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  execution.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  hindered  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sentence  at  the  appointed  time,  and  so  saved  the 
executive  from  the  infamy  of  the  abominable  act  of  barbarity 
they  had  intended.  Tone  was  told  that  he  might  yet  survive. 
He  only  murmured,  "  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  so  bad  an  anato- 
mist." 

A  whole  week  passed,  and  Tone  was  still  alive.  His  mind 
was  clear  and  calm  throughout.  Tlie  morning  of  the  10th  of 
November  the  surgeon  said  that  motion  or  speech  would  pro- 
bably prove  fatal.  Tone  overheard,  and  managed  to  reply  :  "I 
can  yet  find  words  to  thank  you,  sir.  It  is  the  most  weic  )mo 
news  you  give  me.  What  should  I  wish  to  live  for  V  These 
were  his  last  words.  He  died  immediately  after  uttering  theni. 
So  perished,  in  the  thirty -sixth  year  of  his  age,  Theobald  Wolfe 
Toue. 

A  near  relative  named  Dunbavin — a  "  yeoman" — succeeded  in 
getting  an  order  on  the  marshal  for  Tone's  body,  and  bore  it  away 
to  his  own  residence  in  High-street,  Dublin.  So  many  people 
visited  the  place  during  the  portion  of  two  days  and  a  night  the 
corpse  rested  there,  that  the  executive  commanded  an  immediate 
burial.  There  was  no  resisting  such  a  ukase  at  the  time  ; 
so  Dunbavin  and  another  man  took  the  body  down  at  onco  to 
the  family  grave  of  the  Tones  at  Bodenstown  in  Kildare,  where 
they  gave  it  quiet  interment. 

This  once  obscure  spot  of  earth  has  since  become  famous. 
Irishmen  from  all  quarters — returned  exiles  as  well  as  those  who 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  mother  Ireland — have  gone  re- 
verentially to  Bodenstown  in  such  numbers  that  it  may  well  be 
described  as  a  high  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Irish  race.  Nearly 
forty  years  ago  Thomas  Davis,  then  full  of  life  and  fervour, 
made  his  first  pilgrimage  to  Bodenstown.  This  visit  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  poem  printed  below,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Irish  public  in  the  columns  of  the  Nation : — 

In  Bodenstown  churchyard  there  is  a  green  grave, 
And  wildly  along  it  the  Winter  winds  rave  ; 
Small  shelter,  I  ween,  are  the  ruined  walls  there, 
When  the  storm  sweeps  down  on  the  plains  of  Kildare. 

Once  I  lay  on  that  sod — it  lies  over  Wolfe  Tone — 
And  thought  how  he  perished  in  prison  alone. 
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His  friends  nn»venged,  and  his  country  unfreed — 
"  Oh,  bitter,"  I  said,  "  is  the  patriot's  meed  ; 

"  For  in  him  the  heart  of  a  woman  combined 
With  a  heroic  hfe  and  a  governing  mind  ; 
A  martyr  for  Ireland,  his  grave  has  no  stone — 
His  name  seldom  named,  and  his  virtues  unknown." 

I  was  woke  from  my  dream  by  the  voices  and  tread 

Of  a  band  who  came  into  the  home  of  the  dead  ; 

They  carried  no  corpse,  and  they  carried  no  stone, 

And  they  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  grave  of  Wolfe  Tone. 

There  were  students  and  peasants,  the  wise  and  the  brave, 
And  an  old  man  who  knew  him  from  cradle  to  grave, 
And  children  who  thought  me  hard-hearted  ;  for  thoy 
On  that  sanctified  sod  were  forbidden  to  play. 

But  the  old  man,  who  saw  I  was  mourning  there,  said, 

We  come,  sir,  to  weep  where  young  Wolfe  Tone  is  laid, 
And  we're  going  to  raise  him  a  monument  too — 
A  plain  one,  yet  fit  for  the  simple  and  true," 


filled.  Ireland  is  not  yet  a  nation.  To  make  her  so  is  what  her 
sons,  especially  her  youthful  ones,  have  yet  to  strive  for.  When 
that  is  achieved— and  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity  in  the  hearts 
of  Irishmen  it  is  far  from  impossible— then  a  national  tomb  can 
be  built  for  Wolfe  Tone  as  well  as  an  epitaph  written  for  Robert 
Emmet. 

CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

By  M.  O'S. 

Tlie  works  of  acknowledgod  genius  will  be  found  to  be  those 
that  reflect  the  inward  spirit— be  it  restless  or  tranquillised— of 
the  author  ?  Who  can  read  "  Manfred"  without  seeing  that 
Byron  attempted  there  to  set  down  in  something  like  conceiv- 
able langua<;e  the  volcanic  commotions  of  his  own  hot  being  ? 
He  chose  a  fitting  scene  in  which  to  play  the  tragedy  out— the 
company  of  the  Alpine  mountains  and  cliffs  and  glaciers.  Only 
in  the  midst  of  such  sublimity  could  Manfred  consistently  utter 
forth  what  he  "could  not  all  conceal."    "  Childe  Harold  iB 


THE  GRAVE  OF 

My  heart  overflowed,  and  T  clasped  his  old  hand,  | 
And  I  blessed  him,  and  blessed  every  oue  of  his  band  ; 
"Sweet,  sweet  'tis  to  tiud  that  such  faith  can  remain  j 
To  the  cause  and  the  man  so  long  vanquished  and  slain  " 

In  Bodenstown  churchyard  there  is  a  green  grave> 
And  freely  around  ic  let  Winter  winds  rave  ; 
Far  better  they  suit  him — the  ruin  and  gloom — 
Till  Ireland,  a  nation,  can  build  him  a  tomb. 

Tone  has  not  been  forgotten  by  his  countrymen  ;  neither 
has  his  grave  been  permitted  to  remain  without  some  tokens  of 
their  recollection.  A  horizontal  marble  slab  shields  the  vene- 
rated site,  and  an  upright  headstone,  with  handsome  railing  en- 
closing all,  also  marks  the  spot  that  holds  his  dust,  as  may  be 
seen  imaged  in  our  engraving.    But  Davis's  desire  is  still  uiiful- 
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another  instance  of  the  sympathy  existent  between  poem  and 
poet:  and  "Manfred"  and  "Childe  Harold"  are  works  that 
can  never,  by  any  chance,  be  laid  by  as  obsolete.  They  are 
crystallisations  of  a  soul  that  passed  through  this  nether  world 
wi"th  a  far-resounding  shriek  of  pain.  They  are  as  enduring  as 
human  nature  shall  be.  Of  Schiller  it  may  certainly  be  said 
that  the  breathless,  irresistible  fascination  of  some  of  the  scenes 
in  the  "  Bride  of  Messina"  and  in  "The  Robbers"  can  be  attri- 
buted only  to  the  intensity  of  his  own  emotions  in  similar  situa- 
tions. And  may  not  the  sombre  musings  of  Dr.  Faustus,  whose 
own  fancies  were  the  hell  he  saw,  be  linked  with  the  life-lonf:  in- 
ternal struggles  of  the  gifted  Goethe  for  "  more  light"  I  It  is 
they  whose'souls  Jmrn  their  works  upon  the  age  that  are  the  true 
poets  and  geniuses.  "  They  who  would  make  us  weep  must  weep 
themselves."  They  who  would  stir  the  world  must  have  passed 
through  revolutions  in  their  solitary  hours  more  dreadful  than 
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any  ever  enacted  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  blood.  Away  with 
"an"  and  its  rules.  We  want  the  livinij  reality  ;  we  want  born 
successors  to  Schiller,  Byron,  Goethe,  and  to  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Charlotte  Bronte  fii'st  turned  her  hand  to  poetry.  It  is  poetry 
that  most  attracts  the  refined  spirit  of  youth,  so  faultless  in  its 
discrimination  of  the  beautiful.  It  would  be  interestin*^  to 
trace  the  lives  of  such  great  men  as  have  borrowed  wings  from 
the  Muses.  Les  podex  niortti  Jomes  is  an  expression  that  may 
be  used  beyond  the  literal  sense,  and  they  who  have  left  tlieir 
versifying  behind  them  with  the  days  of  their  youth  must  not 
be  taken  as  always  having  discovered  their  unfitness  for  com- 
panionship with  Urania  or  Melpomene.  No  ;  they  remaiu  poets 
all  the  same  ;  but  the  inspiration  has  broken  wild  and  loose, 
despising  the  shackles  of  iambics  or  trochaics.  It  must  find 
vent  in  the  orator's  flowing  periods,  or  in  some  way  or  other, 
when  not  through  the  slow  medium  of  measured  rhythm.  It  is 
the  river  overflowing  its  bounds  ;  it  is  the  Xile  iu  inundation — 
a  power,  a  law,  a  supreme  dictator,  to  itself.  And  if  any  other 
proof  of  Macaulay's  fundamental  barrenness  were  needed,  we 
could  find  it  in  this  fact,  that  he  reversed  the  order  of  nature  : 
he  came  out  as  an  essayist  and  a  historian  when  he  should  have 
been  a  poet ;  and  as  an  ostensible  poet  when  hi.^  judgment  ouglvt 
to  have  been  ripe  for  history. 

There  was  no  success  iu  Charlotte  Bronte's  poetic  venture. 
Nobody  seemed  to  notice  it  much,  as  she  says  herself.  The 
world  took  the  matter  very  easily,  in  the  usual  style  of  this  un- 
perceiving  world.  It  did  not  respond  to  the  warm  imagination 
of  the  solitary  being  in  her  wild  out-of-the-w;xy  home.  But  she 
would  make  this  dull  world  hear,  or  it  was  as  deaf  as  a  stone.  The 
indifference  shown  to  her  little  volume  only  steeled  her  capabili- 
ties to  more  determined  effort.  It  was  then  that  she  threw  over- 
board all  subsidiary  aid  derivable  from  pentameters  and  cor- 
respondent sounds.  Her  spirit  was  too  wild  and  too  original 
to  submit  to  any  known  laws.  She  would  write,  not  for 
fame,  but  because  the  restless,  upward-striving  desire  was  in 
her.  Looking  around 'hei-,  where  should  she  find  materials 
for  her  work  ?  She  fouud  them  in  the  circumstances  of  her 
own  life,  circumstances  as  absorbing  and  as  interesting  as  inia- 
ginatii)n  could  conceive.  "  .Jane  Eyre"  is  an  autobiography  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  if,  indeed,  a  faithful  one  ;  for,  alert  and  vivid 
as  are  the  susceptibilities  of  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  real  heart  and  mind  did  not  suffer  more  than 
the  hand  could  ever  trace.  It  has  been  said  that  not  a  line  of 
"  Corinne,"  another  product  of  feminine  genius,  was  written 
without  emotion,  sfhd  that,  no  doubt,  is  great  praise  ;  but  every 
line  of  "Jane  Eyre''  you  can  almost  realise  to  have  been  written 
with  the  heart's  blood.  It  is  Charlotte  Bronte's  best  work,  for 
though  "  Shirley"  was  written  with  renewed  powers  and  not  a 
little  ambitious  aim,  still  ''  Shirley"  is  a  picture  of  exterior 
character.  There  is  no  transcription  in  it  of  the  author's  own 
self,  and  it  falls  comparatively  dull  upon  the  roadei  's  apprehen- 
sion. It  was  meant  to  convey  some  idea  of  tho  strange  c'laracter 
of  Emily  Bronte — her  who  could  look  creation  iu  the  face  and 
say,  "  No  coward  soul  is  mine  !" 

"  The  Professor"  and  "  Villette"  go  upon  the  same  lines,  the 
former  being  only  a  sort  of  sketch  whicli  the  latter  enlarges  and 
expands  ;  but  "  Jane  Eyre"  eclipsed  all,  and  it  is  "doubtful,  had 
the  writer  of  it  lived  to  give  other  books  to  the  world,  whether 
she  could  have  made  any  advance  upon  this  intense  tale.  She 
exhausted  hor  most  burning  thoughts  iu  this  novel  ;  she  de- 
picted her  own  existence  as  best  she  couZd,  and  hence  the  super- 
lative value  which  all  who  read  are  ready  to  attach  to  the  work. 

The  circumstances  which  surrounded  Charlotte  Bronte's  youth 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  account  for  her  character.  Her  father 
was  a  clergyman  and  an  Iri-ihmao.  He  hid  gone  over  from 
this  country  and  settled  down  as  rector  in  the  village  of 
Haworth,  situated  in  a  desolate  part  of  Yorkshire.  .Mrs. 
Ga.skell  says  that  the  original  name  was  Brouterre  ;  but  thhs 
statement  is  shown  by  the  Aflt^nwuiii  to  be  incorrect.  The 
original  name  was  the  leas  euphonic  one  of  Prunty,  which  the  old 
gentleman  changed  to  Broute  at  the  suggestion  of  a  titled 
patron.  Charlotte  was  born  in  181G.  She  iuight  have  lived  to 
the  present  day  and  not  be  considered  old  ;  but,  alas  !  it  is 
already  more  than  twenty-three  years  since  the  grave  closed 


upon  her  !  The  country  around  Haworth  is  all  a  heathy 
moor  ;  and  it  was  here  the  young  Brontes  walked  and  roamed 
hand  in  hand.  The  scenes  among  which  childhood  and  youth 
are  passed  have  a  lasting  charm  for  sensitive,  poetic  souls. 
Those  inhospitable  wilds  entered  into  the  dreams  of  the  Brontes, 
and  became  as  dear  to  them  as  green  glades  and  cool  groves  to 
other  children.  As  an  instance  of  this  attachment  we  may  cite 
from  tho  story  of  "  Wuthering  Heights,"  by  Emily  Bronte,  the 
incident  of  the  heroine  having  been  thrown  weeping  out  of 
Heavsn  by  the  angels,  who  were  annoyed  at  her  fretful  longing 
after  tliut  mother  Eartli  from  which  she  had  departed,  and  ilieu 
waking  once  more  with  great  joy  iu  the  midst  of  her  own  native 
desolate  moor,  whose  features  were  fair  and  dear  and  familiar 
to  her  mind  ! 

The  mother  of  thoao  children  died  when  they  were  all  young, 
leaving  them  in  the  care  of  an  ancient  nurse.  Charlotte  was  tho 
eldtst,  and  tho  virtual  director  of  the  household  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  was  the  rospoiisibility  thus  acquired  that,  in  part,  so 
soon  matured  her  mind,  and  bridged  over  the  golden  current 
of  her  youth.  There  was  no  giowing  epoch  of  play  and  laughter 
and  pressing  of  cheek  to  cheek  in  the  life  of  Charlotte  Broute  ; 
but,  rather,  there  were  cold  unlighted  nights,  and  misery  and 
desolation  within  and  abroad.  Two  of  the  girls  died  at  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  twelve.  Then  Charlotte  went  to  a  school 
for  the  daughters  of  indigent  clergymen,  which  she  soon  quitted, 
not  vvithout  carrying  away  with  her  some  vivid  memories  which 
she  has  related  in  "Jane  Eyre."  Next  she  was  sent  to  a  school 
in  Bruj.sels,  and  her  life  there  is  described  partly  in  the  "  Pro- 
fessor," and  more  fully  in  "  Villette  ;"  but  her  presence  at  home 
being  found  to  be  indispensable,  she  returned  at  the  end  of  a 
year.  The  only  son,  Patrick  Bronte,  was,  in  the  beginning,  a 
promising  young  fellow,  and  obtained  a  situation  in  a  railway 
office  at  Leeds.  But  hia  Celtic  nature  proved  too  strong  for 
him  ;  his  passions  got  the  better  of  him,  and  once  having  him 
down  hill,  they  ran  him  to  death  before  his  thirtieth  year. 
The  old  father  was  growing  blind,  and  incapable  of  any  more 
work.  Charlotte,  at  this  time,  speaks  in  one  of  her  letters  of  the 
Winter's  cold,  which  so  made  her  shrink  within  herself.  She 
dreaded  its  return  to  her  bare  rooms  and  the  desolate  circum- 
jacent moors.  Through  all  these  trying  years  the  three  remain- 
ing sisters  were  continually  writing,  when  not  engrossed  with 
less  refined  occupations  ;  but  we  have  it  on  Charlotte's  own 
authority  that  nearly  all  th»t  was  written  was  immediately 
afterwards  destroyed.  Let  no  one  think  that  this  clear  and 
lucid  writer  acquired  the  art  without  a  long  and  painful  pro- 
bation. The  orator's  power  may  be,  in  most  part,  natural 
and  hereditary  ;  but  it  seems  the  secret  of  writing  well  must 
be  sought  for  elaowhere.  It  generally  requires  some  years  of 
casting  away  of  rubbish  before  a  precious  mineral  mine  is  come 
at  ;  in  like  manner  must  those  who  would  send  but  the  pui'e 
and  unallayed  gold  of  thought  into  the  market,  have  habituated 
themselves  to  much  unequivocal  labour.  Charlqtte's  Bronte's 
style  is  clear,  correct,  flowing,  pleasing,  and  so  strong  and 
masculine  for  a  weakling  creature  as  she  was,  that  these  two 
latter  characteristics  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  her  long  and 
incessant  experience  at  transcribing  her  thoughts. 

But  the  avenging  angel  had  not  completed  his  work  yet.  The 
next  victims  in  this  already  bereaved  home  were  Emily  and  Anne. 
Here  was  sorrow  to  harrow  up  the  soul  of  less  tender  beings 
than  Charlottj  Bronte  !  She  was  now  the  sole  surviving  child, 
so  hard  pressed  with  grief  that  it  was  no  wonder  if  she  desired 
to  follow  th(jse  whom  she  loved,  and  be  at  rest  for  ever.  But, 
while  darkness  seemed  settling  fatefully  down  upon  her  life,  tho 
star  of  hope  was  rising  iu  the  East.  The  publication  of  "Jane 
Eyre"  had  brought  its  author  into  the  full  flood  and  flow  of 
London  society.  Light  began  to" flutter  round  her  sad  heart. 
She  was  for  a  brief  period  the  centre  of  a  throng  of  joys,  and 
the  beneficent  rays  of  fame  were  beating  upon  those  tender 
chords  of  being  that  had  been  too  long  muiHed  in  corroding 
darkness.  During  this  period,  also,  Charlotte  got  married,  and 
visited  Killarney,  whose  scenery,  she  confesses,  transcended  her 
most  unlimited  imaginations.  But,  alas !  the  seeds  of  death  had 
struck  root  too  early,  and  been  cultivated  only  too  surely,  and 
now  they  asserted  themselves !     Just  when  her  soul  was 
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beginning  to  expand  into  something  like  rational  life  she  was 
obliged  to  sliut  l)er  eyes  for  ever  upon  the  vista  of  earthly 
bliss.  She  died  in  that  wild  home  of  hers,  in  tlie  thirty-ninth 
year  of  her  age,  leaving  the  sad  fatlier,  old  and  blind,  its  only 
occupant,  sole  remaining  member  of  that  remarkable  and  pas- 
sionate family,  a  very  statue  of  misery  and  despair  ! 

As  I  take  it,  we  owe  the  Charlotte  Bronte  whom  we  know 
to  the  sad  circumstances  of  her  short  career.  It  was  sorrow 
that  wrung  her  cry  from  hor,  as  a  string  gives  forth  music  only 
when  strained.  We  admire  the  brave,  resolute  soul — we  feel 
a  deep  delight  in  the  products  of  its  genius  ;  but  we  cannot 
close  the  chronicle  of  her  life  without  a  bitter  regrst  that  she 
should  have  been  denied  much  of  the  light  and  happiness  on 
this  side  the  grave  which  fall  in  superabundance  to  so  many  less 
deserving  and  less  formed  to  appreciate  them. 


SARAH  CURRAN. 

BY    KATHLEEN  LYNCH. 

Wild  shone  her  dark  eye,  and  fast,  fast  throbbed  her  bosom, 

Untouched  was  the  harp  that  stood  close  by  her  side, 
As  she  took  her  last  look  on  that  isle  of  the  ocean, 

The  sad  land  for  which  her  loved  Emmet  had  died. 
Ah  !  sadly  she  gazed  on  the  fast-fleetijag  wild  wood 

That  spoke  to  her  heart  of  the  once  happy  home 
Where  had  peacefully  passed  the  sweet  years  of  her  childhood 

Until  for  his  love  she  was  driven  to  roam. 

She  turned  to  her  harp,  cold  despair  her  soul  chilling. 

And  touched  the  sweet  chords  to  the  notes  he  loved  best ; 
In  wild,  plaintive  measures,  the  hardest  heart  thrilling, 

She  sang  her  adieu  to  the  Land  of  the  West. 
"Farewell,  oh  !  for  ever,  my  sorrowing  Erin  ! 

Far,  far  must  I  fly  from  thy  once  happy  shore  I 
And  well  may  thy  caoine  be  wild  and  despairing 

Since  your  daring  and  darling  young  Emmet's  no  more  !" 


MRS.  MAGEE'S  FAILING. 


By  Max  Adeler. 


"The  most  marked  defect  of  your  character,  Julia,"  said  Mr. 
Magee  to  his  wife,  as  they  sat  together  the  other  evening,  "  is 
impracticability.  You  do  not  suit  the  means,  with  good  judg- 
ment, to  the  end.  You  remind  me  of  your  poor  father,  who, 
you  remember,  once  contracted  with  a  canal-boat  captain  to  work 
his  passage  home  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  when  the  captain  put 
him  out  upon  the  tow-path,  and  made  him  drive  the  mules, 
he  didn't  seem  to  realize  that  he  had  walked  home  after 
all." 

"But,  Henry"  

"  I  know,  J  alia  !  I  know  he  was  not  himself  in  his  old  age  ; 
but  you  are  painfully  like  him  when  he  mis  himself.  Don't  you 
remember,  darling,  that  night  when  you  thought,  after  you  had 
gone  to  bed,  that  you  felt  an  earthquake  ?  Why  did  you  spring 
up  and  put  on  your  gum  shoes,  and  seize  your  parasol,  and  sit 
down  to  wait  for  the  destruction  of  the  universe  !  What  was 
there  in  an  an  earthquake  to  suggest  gum  shoes  to  you  1  How 
could  a  convulsion  be  calmed  by  a  parasol  ]" 

"  Why,  my  love,  you  know"  

"One  moment,  dearest.  I  think  I  ought  to  refer  to  your  im- 
prudence in  giving  paregoric  to  our  cow.  Even  if  the  cow 
had  a  cough,  as  you  say,  it  would  have  been  enough  to  have 
given  her  a  spoonful  or  two  ;  but  to  give  her  a  bucketful,  and 
then  to  tie  up  her  throat  with  flannel,  was  extremely  unwise. 
Sh#ha3  been  asleep  now  for  a  week,  and  1  expect  that  when 
she  does  wake  up  she  will  have  a  maddening  thirst  for  paregoric, 
so  that  she  will  be  permanently  ruined." 

"But  don't  you  think  that"  

"  What  1  think,  .Julia,  is  that  you  ought  to  think  more  when 
you  intend  to  do  good.  Mrs.  McCarthy  told  me  that  when  she 
sent  word  to  you  that  she  was  starving,  you  went  to  see  her, 
and  took  her  two  dozen  clothes-pins  and  nine  pairs  of  elastic 
garters,  and  that,  subsequently,  when  you  discovered  your  mis- 


take, and  went  out  and  bought  some  oysters  for  her,  you  rather 

spoiled  them  by  frying  them  in  Mrs.  M'Carthy's  pomatum. 
Don't  you  know,  darling,  that  oysters  ought  never  to  bo  fried  in 
pomatum  I  Are  you  not  aware  that  even  Mrs.  M'Carthy  cannot 
breakfast  upon  garters  ?" 

"  Yes,  Henry,  but  let  me"  

"A  word  more.  It  seems  to  me,  sweet,  that  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  have  our  darling  Harry  vaccinated,  I  should  have 
sent  for  a  doctor,  bat  I  cannot  imagine,  .Julia,  why,  if  you 
wished  to  vaccinate  him  yourself,  you  should  begin  by  trying  to 
bore  into  his  elbow  with  a  gimlet.  That  is  a  method  of  per- 
foraiing  the  operation  which  has  never  had  the  sanction  of  me- 
dical practitioners  of  the  highest  class." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Henry"  

"  I  will  be  through  in  a  moment.  I  know  you  need  more 
posts  to  tie  the  clothes-line  to,  but  you  showed  a  want  of  fore- 
thought, it  appears  to  me,  when  you  tied  one  end  of  the  line  to 
the  wheel  of  the  cart,  on  Monday  last.  Of  course  Patrick 
was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  when  he  started  the  horse  he 
pulled  all  the  line  and  the  entire  week's  wash  after  him,  so  that 
when  the  line  gradually  wrapped  around  the  axle,  he  tore  four 
sheets,  two  pairs  of  drawers,  and  no  end  of  underclothing  to 
rags  before  he  discovered  the  mistake.  You  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance l" 

"Yes,  but"  

"Pardon  me.  I  merely  want  to  say  further  that  while  it 
must  be  extremely  disagreeable  to  you  to  know  that  you  walk 
in  your  sleep,  and  while  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  adopt 
any  reasonable  method  of  waking  yourself  when  you  start,  I 
must  ask,  as  a  personal  favour  to  myself,  that  you  will  not  again 
tie  your  leg  to  a  string  and  the  other  end  of  the  string  to  the 
shot-gun  which  stands  in  the  corner  of  our  bedroom.  I  know 
you  did  it  inadvertently  on  Tuesday  night,  dearest ;  but  when 
the  gun  came  out  of  the  corner  with  a  jerk,  and  four  ounces  of 
bird-shot  scattered  among  the  baby  and  me,  I  felt  that  even 
the  realisation  of  your  inadvertence  could  hardly  reconcile  me 
to  the  presence  of  lead  in  my  legs." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  Henry"  

But  just  here  the  landlord  came  in  to  collect  the  quarterly 
rent,  and  Mrs.  Magee  did  not  have  a  chance  to  explain  herself. 


MATTHEW  LYON,  THE  IRISH  DEMOCRAT. 
By  James  Parton. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  sneering  laughter  among  the  "  aris- 
tocrats," as  they  were  called,  of  Philadelphia  in  the  Spring  of 
1797,  when  the  news  arrived  that  Matthew  Lyon,  "a  wild 
Irishman  of  Vermont,"  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  coming  in  .June  to  take  his  seat  at 
the  extra  session  of  Congress.  Nothing  was  alleged  against 
the  new  member  except  that  he  had  made  his  way  from  a  poor 
emigrant-boy  to  wealth  and  influence  in  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  announced  in  one  of  the  Federalists'  papers  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  manner  following  : — 

"  To-morrow  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  will  be  exposed  to 
view  the  Lyon  of  Vermont.  This  singular  animal  is  said  to 
have  been  caught  in  the  bogs  of  Hibernia,  and  when  a  whelp 
transported  to  America.  He  difl'ers  considerably  from  the  Afri- 
can Lion  ;  he  is  more  clamorous  and  less  magnanimous.  His 
pelt  resembles  more  the  wolf  or  tiger,  and  his  gestures  bear  a 
remarkable  afhnity  to  the  bear.  He  was  brought  to  the  city  iu 
a  waggon.  Many  gentlemen  who  have  seen  Ixiiu  do  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  they  think  him  a  most  extraordinary  beast." 

A  welcome  like  that  was  not  likely  to  mollify  the  irascible 
Irish  blood  that  ran  in  the  veins  of  this  Vermont  republican. 
It  was  true  that  Matthew  Lyon  had  come  from  Ireland,  a  child 
nine  years  of  age,  without  a  penny  and  without  a  frieud,  and 
that  his  time  until  he  should  be  of  age  was  sold  to  pay  his  pas- 
sage, according  to  the  custom  of  the  early  day.  The  price  paid 
for  him  was  said  to  be  "  a  pair  of  three-year-old  bull  stags." 
His  master  took  him  to  Vermont,  where  he  served  out  his  time 
faithfully,  and  by  attending  the  Winter  schools  obtained  a 
tolerable  education. 
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When  the  war  of  the  revolution  began  he  joined  the  army  as 
a  private,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  corporal  almost  im- 
mediately. But  while  he  was  on  post  in  northern  New  York, 
under  the  command  of  General  Gates,  the  men  of  his  company 
became  tired  of  the  idle  life  of  the  Winter  camp,  and  went  home 
for  a  holiday.  The  officers  followed  them.  After  spending  a 
while  at  home  most  of  them  returned  to  their  post  ;  but  nothing 
would  content  General  Gates  short  of  cashiering  the  officers,  our 
corporal  among  them.  Lyon  not  being  a  man  to  stay  cashiered, 
he  stated  the  facts  to  General  St.  Clair,  who  reinstated  him,  and 
he  was  appointed  by  General  Schuyler  to  a  regimental  pay- 
mastership. 

The  war  over,  he  founded  the  village  of  Fairhaven,  in  Ver- 
mont, in  which  there  was  an  excellent  water-power,  and  where 
he  became  a  business  man  of  the  true  pioneer  type.  There  was 
iron  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  set  men  to  digging  it  ;  he  estab- 
lished a  smelting  furnace  ;  he  cast  hollow-ware  ;  he  made  flat- 
irons,  spiders,  kettles,  bake  pans,  dishes,  and  griddles.  He  set 
up  a  paper-mill,  and  made  types  ;  he  established  a  weekly  paper, 
called  by  himself  the  Farmers'  Libranj,  but  quoted  by  his 
enemies  as  though  he  had  named  it,  "The  Scourge  of  Aristo- 
cracy and  Repository  of  Important  Political  Truth."  He  built 
a  saw-mill,  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  near  by  it  he  manufac- 
tured nails.  Finding  the  material  for  his  paper-mill  difficult  to 
get,  he  invented  a  process  for  making  paper  out  of  bass-wood 
bark.  His  labours  were  so  valuable  to  the  community  that  the 
legislature  of  Vermont  gave  him  authority  to  raise  ' '  six  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat"  by  lottery,  to  enable  him  to  enlarge  his  furnace 
and  produce  a  greater  variety  of  iron-ware. 

In  short,  he  proved  himself  to  be  in  that  northern  wilderness 
a  true  leader  of  men.  He  married  the  governor's  daughter,  and 
was  held  in  esteem  and  admiration  by  the  people  among  whom 
he  lived,  and  whose  interests  he  promoted.  He  showed  intel- 
ligence, too,  of  another  kind.  During  the  controversy  which 
then  agitated  the  country  between  the  Old  and  the  New,  be- 
tween those  who  wanted  America  to  be  a  more  spacious  Eng- 
land, and  those  who  wished  America  to  be  America,  he  em- 
braced the  principles  wliich  posterity  will  probably  decide  to 
have  been  the  nearest  right.  What  more  natural,  what 
more  proper,  than  that  hu  neighbours,  who  knew  him,  and  had 
been  served  by  him,  should  elect  hiin  to  represent  them  in 
Congress  ?  They  did  so,  and  he  took  his  seat.  He  was  then 
fifty-two  years  of  age,  well-enough  looking,  of  decorous  de- 
portment, and  competent  to  take  his  share  in  rational  legisla- 
tion. That  he  was  most  warmly  attached  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples, and  much  embittered  against  the  "aristocrats,"  who  de- 
rided him  for  the  very  reasons  that  constituted  his  special  claim 
to  respect,  must  be  conceded.  If  the  whole  truth  could  be  ex- 
hibited here,  it  would  be  seen  that  he  had  experienced  a  good 
deal  of  treatment  similar  to  that  indicated  in  the  paragraph 
quoted  above. 

In  the  course  of  his  first  regular  session  he  became  suddenly 
the  most  notorious  person  on  the  Western  continent.  He  was 
standing  outside  the  bar  of  the  House  one  day,  surrounded  by 
members,  when  Roger  Griswold,  a  representative  from  Connec- 
ticut, almost  young  enough  to  be  Lyon's  son,  made  an  insulting 
allusion  to  the  cashiering  by  General  Gates,  which  he  intimated 
was  for  cowardice  on  the  field.  Matthew  Lyon  unfortunately 
lost  his  self-control,  and  spat  in  Griswold's  face.  Instantly  all 
was  uproar  and  confusion.  It  was  the  first  time  that  any  breach 
of  decorum  had  occurred  in  the  Congress  of  the  young  nation, 
and  every  good  citizen,  whether  Republican  or  Federalist,  could 
not  bat  deplore  the  event.  A  motion  to  expel  the  ofl'ending 
member  was  promptly  introduced.  Lyon  the  same  evening 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  declaring  that  he  had  meant 
no  disrespect  to  the  House,  which  the  Speaker  publicly  read  on 
the  following  morning.  Tlae  debate  upon  the  question  of  his 
expulsion  lasted  twelve  days,  during  which  it  excited  a  univer- 
sal and  passionate  interest.  VVhen  at  length  the  vote  was  taken, 
there  were  fifty-two  votes  for  expulsion  to  forty-four  against. 
As  a  member  could  not  be  expelled  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
Matthew  Lyon  retained  his  seat. 

But,  it  seems,  the  gross  indignity  rankled  in  the  breast  of 
Roger  Griswld,  who  was  a  man  of  education  and  distinguished 


lineage.  Four  days  after  the  failure  to  expel,  while  Lyon  was 
sitting  in  his  seat  with  his  hat  off,  writing,  Griswold  came  up  to 
him,  and  assaulted  him,  just  as  Brooks  afterwards  assaulted 
Mr.  Sumner,  by  striking  him  over  the  head  and  shoulders  with 
a  hickory  cane.  Lyon,  entangled  in  the  desks  and  chairs,  was 
some  time  in  getting  to  an  open  space.  He  seized  the  tongs  and 
rushed  upon  his  foe.  Soon  the  belligerents  dropped  their  wea- 
pons, clinched,  fell  to  the  floor,  and  enjoyed  for  a  short  time  a 
good  rough-and-tumble  fight,  until  they  were  pulled  apart  by 
their  fellow- members. 

But  even  this  was  not  the  end  of  it.  A  few  minutes  after, 
while  Griswold  was  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  Lyon 
came  near  with  a  cane  in  his  hand,  but  without  any  intention  to 
renew  the  struggle.  As  soon  as  their  eyes  met  their  fury  was 
rekindled,  and  Lyon  assaulted  Griswold  with  great  violence. 
He  had  struck  several  blows  when  another  member  supplied 
Griswold  with  a  stick,  which  restored  equality  between  them. 
Other  members,  however,  interfered,  and  the  combatants  were 
finally  separated. 

This  aftair  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  it  gave  some 
appearance  of  justification  to  those  who  desired  to  exclude  from 
offices  of  honour  men  who  were  so  unfortunat  as  to  have  no 
particular  grandfather.  But  if  the  reader  will  study  closely 
the  political  history  of  the  countries  that  have  ever  had  any 
"politics,"  he  will  discover  that  it  has  been  the  aristocratic 
party  which  has  most  habitually  and  instinctively  resorted  to 
brute  violence. 

Before  the  year  1798  ended  Matthew  Lyon  was  in  more  serious 
trouble.  The  administration  of  John  Adams  was  foolish  enough 
to  prosecute  him,  under  the  abominable  Sedition  Law,  for  hav- 
ing said  in  his  paper  that  the  Pi:esident  had  "  an  unbounded 
thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp  and  foolish  adulation,"  had  written 
a  "bullying  message,"  and  other  equally  trivial  and  harm- 
less words.  Being  convicted,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  tour  calendar 
months.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  people  of  his  district  stood 
by  their  representative  ?  While  he  was  serving  out  his  term  in 
prison  they  elected  him  to  Congress  by  a  greatly  increased  ma- 
jority, and  he  came  back  to  Philadelphia  in  triumph.  The 
Federalists  tried  ag?.in  to  expel  him,  and  obtained  a  vote  of 
forty-nine  for  to  forty-five  against  it.  Such  was  the  infatua- 
tion of  that  party  only  eighteen  months  before  it  was  swept 
from  power  for  ever. 

This  prosecution  and  long  absences  at  the  seat  of  government 
broke  up  Lyon's  business  in  Vermont,  and  he  removed  iu  1801 
to  the  new  land  of  Kentucky,  where  again  he  became  a  leader 
both  in  business  and  in  politics.  In  two  years  he  came  to  Con- 
gress from  Kentucky.  His  old  enemies,  the  Federalists,  were 
then  in  a  dwindling  minority  ;  and  Matthew  Lyon,  from  having 
been  the  butt  of  an  insolent  faction,  found  himself -a  hero  and 
favourite  of  the  Republican  majority.  Candid  men  of  both 
parties  now  perceived  that  he  was  a  man  of  sense,  of  frank 
and  agreeable  demeanour,  good-tempered,  open  to  conviction, 
and  well  able  to  give  his  quota  of  sound  advice.  He 
served  in  Congress  until  1811,  when  he  declined  further  re- 
election, being  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Some  years  later  Mr. 
Monroe  appointed  him  agent  to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  he 
continued  to  be  an  active  business  man,  a  patriotic  j)olitician, 
and  a  faithful  servant  of  his  country,  trusted  by  the  Indians, 
and  beloved  by  his  neighbours  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He 
died  in  1822,  at  Spadre  Bluff",  high  up  on  the  Arkansas  river, 
aged  seventy-seven  years. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1840,  Congress  honoured  itself  by  order- 
ing the  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars,  with  forty -two  years'  in- 
terest upon  the  same,  to  be  paid  to  the  heirs  of  this  pioneer 
democrat.  • 


A  gentleman,  calling  to  pay  a  bill  for  medical  services, 
astounded  the  physician  by  urging  a  strange  reason  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  bill.  "Well,  doctor,"  said  he,  "as  my  little 
boy  gave  the  measles  to  all  my  neighbours'  children,  and  as  they 
were  attended  by  you,  I  think  you  can  afford  to  deduct  ten  per 
cent,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  business  we  gave  you." 
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THE  SISTERS  OF  MERCY. 


'Tib  noon,  and  all  the  city  is  alive, 
Now  business  hurries,  cars  and  coachea  drive, 
And  Pleasure  hastes  its  tiowery  race  to  run. 
And  painted  Fashion  flutters  in  the  suu. 
And  Profligacy  plunges  from  its  lair. 
To  shun  itself,  and  taint  the  morning  air. 
Amid  the  vast  and  variegated  throng. 
Two  female  forms  are  seen  to  move  along. 
With  downcast  eyes,  quick  step,  but  modest  pace. 
And  look  of  Heaven  smiling  in  their  face  ; 
And  in  such  contrast  with  the  pompous  fair. 
Who,  thoughtless,  strut,  or  seem  to  float  on  air. 
And  oh  !  how  adverse  are  the  causes,  too, 
That  brought  both  parties  into  public  view  ! 
Heedless  of  all  the  gorgeous  vain  display 
That  o'er  their  path  casts  its  seductive  ray. 
Onward  they  move  (.hrough  close  and  putrid  lane, 
Though  howls  the  tempest,  and  though  falls  the  rain — 
Until  at  length  they  reach  the  mansion  drear 
Where  miseries  in  every  shape  appear — 
Where  pale  disease  through  filthy  garret  creeps. 
And  widowed  mother  o'er  her  oll'spring  weeps— 
Where  fetid  straw  lies  weltering  here  and  there, 
And  withered  limbs  through  tattered  garments  stare- 
Where  pines  the  wretch  subdued  by  years  and  woe. 
And  youth  struck  down  by  famine%  cruel  blow,  ( 
Who,  pale  and  ghastly,  seeks  himself  to  sate 
On  offal  dropped  by  charity  or  fate. 
There,  then,  they  enter,  longing  to  impart 
Food  to  the  mouth,  and  solace  to  the  heart — 
The  lonely  hearth  with  radiant  smile  to  cheer. 
And  bid  affliction  dry  its  burning  tear. 
And  where  the  cellar  teems  with  deadly  air 
And  Death  has  planted  his  unerring  snare — 
Where  fiery  "typhus"  through  his  victim  burns. 
And  Asia's  plague  the  healing  science  spurns. 
Angels  of  earth,  they  fly  on  wings  of  love. 
And,  with  the  gentle  meekness  of  the  dove. 
Begin  their  toil,  and  try  each  holy  art 
To  cool  the  brow,  and  soothe  the  throbbing  heart. 
With  anxious  care  the  infected  couch  they  spread. 
And  smooth  the  pillow  to  the  aching  head  : 
The  fainting  sick  their  gentle  arms  sustain. 
While  glows  contagion  in  each  burning  vein. 
And  drink  the  poison  of  the  fetid  breath, 
Reckless  of  life,  and  unappalled  by  death. 
But  when,  in  pulseless  languor.  Nature  gasps, 
And  Death  his  almost  conquered  victim  grasps— 
In  that  appalling  and  decisive  hour, 
When  Hell  comes  up  arrayed  in  all  his  power, 
To  ruin  bliss  he  uses  every  wile — 
The  angel's  subtlety,  the  serpent's  guile — 
O  God  !  how  much  on  that  dread  hour  depends  ! 
An  endless  Heaven — a  Hell  that  never  ends. 
To  reach  that  Heaven  a  gulf  must  now  be  crossed— 
The  narrow  plank — a  step,  and  all  is  lost. 
The  faithful  Sisters  to  that  scene  repair. 
And  o'er  the  death -couch  bend  in  fervent  pray'r. 
Guardian  Angels,  like  themselves,  they  fling 
'Twixt  human  guilt  and  Heaven's  vengeful  Kins',' 
And  now  they  teach  the  rude,  untutored  mind. 
How  Jesus  died,  from  death  to  save  mankind — 
But  penance  still  exerts  resistless  power 
O'er  boundless  mercy,  in  this  latest  hour  ; 
And  age  now  listens  to  the  scathing  truth. 
Which  sloth  neglected  during  sinful  youth. 
And  down  the  furrowed  cheek  the  tear-drops  roll. 
And  bring  compunction  to  the  guilty  soul. 
Oh  !  sacred  fire,  sprung  from  Heaven  above. 
Caught  from  the  bosom  of  eternal  love — 
Mild  principle  of  God's  Almighty  sway, 
Of  glory  increate  the  brightest  ray — 
The  living  fire  that  God's  co-equal  Son 
Has  scattered  here  below,  this  earth  upon  ! 
Lit  in  the  Sisters'  hearts  that  holy  flame, 
Their  spirit  soars  beyond  this  earthly  frame  : 
As  chrysalis,  when,  spuming  earth,  it  springs. 
Proudly  triumphant  on  its  golden  wings  : 


No  longer  creatures  of  this  world  are  they. 
But  Angels  lodged  in  tenements  of  clay. 


AMONG  THE  ARABS  ; 

OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA. 


By  thb  Authob  of  "Sxill  Unstodueo," 


Chapter  XXX. — An  Elephant  Hunt  and  a  (rREAT  Danger. 
"  How  many  horsemen  were  there     asked  Paul. 
"I  counted  ten,"  replied  Malek  Adhel. 
"Ten?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  am  sure,  from  their  appearance,  which  was  that 
of  regular  soldiers,  that  there  were  many  more  not  far  off. " 
"  Granting  that  is  so,  why  should  we  fear  them  V 
"  Fear  them  1"  echoed  Malek  Adhel. 
"That  is  what  I  said." 
' '  Because  they  are  foes." 
"  Are  you  sure  V 
"I  am  certain." 

"And  you  have  a  reason  for  your  confidence?"  said  Paul, 
nettled  at  Malek  Adhel's  manner. 
"I  have  a  good  reason." 
"Be  pleased  to  let  me  hear  it." 

"  They  shouted  at  Laneen  and  AlZubla,  and  swore  they  were 

coming  over  to  carry  them  ofF'  

"Yes." 

"  And  I,  getting  angry,  dared  them  to  do  it — I  was  sure  they 
could  not  swim — whereupon  they  raised  their  guns  and  fired  at 
me.  See,  on  this  tree,  above  where  Laneen  and  Al  Zu'ola  were 
sitting,  are  the  marks  of  the  balls." 

And  Malek  Adhel  pointed  to  some  white,  ragged  holes  that 
showed  where  the  bullets  had  struck. 

"  And  to  think,"  continued  Malek  Adhel,  "the  dogs  might 
have  killed  AI  Zubla,  whose  father,  Ul  Aben,  the  Dankalli 
sheik,  is  their  friend  and  ally." 

"The  Dankallis  will  not  be  their  friends  when  they  hear  of 
this,"  said  AI  Zubla,  with  a  proud  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

"  This  is  bad  news,"  said  Paul,  with  due  seriousness.  "  It 
will  not  do  to  meet  these  people  ;  and,  if  we  cannot  avoid  it, 
we  must  make  sure  of  a  place  that  is  easier  of  defence  than 
this." 

"  What !  move  camp  agaift  ?"  asked  Ben. 

"  Yes,  and  at  once.  Get  ready,  all ;  fte  have  only  a  few  hours 
of  daylight."  • 

Paul  set  an  example  of  energetic  and  intelligent  haste,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  they  had  turned  their  backs  on  the  river,  and 
were  harrying  westward  through  the  dense  forest. 

Shortly  before  sunset  they  came  to  a  clear  stream,  that  had 
its  source  in  a  rocky  elevation,  where  the  tree  growth  was  not 
dense,  and  here  it  was  decided  to  go  into  camp  and  remain  for 
the  night  at  least. 

Paul,  after  due  deliberation,  decided  not  to  start  a  fire, 
though  Malek  Adhel  and  Ben  urged  it,  to  keep  away  wild  ani- 
mals. 

"  There  is  something  more  to  be  dreaded  than  wild  animals 
— that  is,  wild  men,  such  as  those  wretches  who  fired  on  Al  Zubla 
and  Laneen  to-day.    We  must  wait  till  morning  for  fire." 

This  being  Paul's  conclusion,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  no 
one  attempted  to  oppose  them. 

A  brief  thunderstorm,  of  unusual  violence,  added  to  the 
misery  of  a  long,  black  night. 

More  than  on  any  former  occasion,  the  forest  was  filled  with 
hoarse  roars  and  shrill  cries,  and  now  and  then  by  the  light- 
ning's flash,  the  guards  caught  sight  of  the  dripping  fornt  and 
blazing  eyes  of  some  fierce  creature  prowling  for  its  prey. 

Paul  could  not  help  thinking,  as  he  listened  in  awe  to  the 
warring  of  the  elements,  that  the  state  of  nature  is  a  condition 
of  perpetual  war. 

In  the  forest  about  him  the  great  winding  vines  were  choking 
to  death  the  trees,  as  the  giant  snakes  strangle  the  deer.  The 
birds  in  the  trees  cowered  before  other  birds,  whose  strong 
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wings  fanned  the  black  air,  through  which  their  fierce  eyes 
sought  out  their  prey. 

The  crocodiles  in  the  river  were  at  war  with  every  living 
thing  that  swam  in  it?  waters.  The  lion  and  the  Jeopard 
crouched,  with  keen  fangs,  to  tear  the  throat  of  the  first  living 
thing  that  came  in  their  path. 

And  man,  with  all  his  godlike  attributes,  was  about  seeking 
his  fellow-men,  that  he  might  slaughter  them,  and  thirsting  for 
th  eir  blood  with  all  the  fury,  but  without  any  of  the  incentive, 
that  impelled  the  leopard  and  lion. 

The  sun  rose  over  the  mountains  and  poured  down  hia  amber 
light  from  the  bluest  of  cloudless  skies.  The  advantages  of  this 
new  camping-place  Were  more  evident  than  the  night  before. 
It  afforded  fuel,  water,  grass,  and,  what  was  of  equal  importance, 
ample  means  for  constructing  a  defence. 

A  fire  was  now  lit,  and  breakfast  was  cooked  by  Laneen  and 
Al  Zubla.  During  the  meal  Malek  Adhel  was  stationed  on  the 
pinnacle  of  rocks  above  the  spring,  to  keep  a  look-out  for  the 
enemy. 

Suddenly  he  bounded  down  from  his  perch,  and  rushing 
toward  Paul,  who  with  the  others  was  seated  on  the  ground° 
eating,  he  said,  in  a  frightened  whisper  : 

"  They  are  on  the  other  side  side  of  the  hill !  Hundreds  of 
them  !" 

"  Hundreds  of  what  ?"  asked  Paul,  leaping  to  his  feet. 
"Elephants?" 

"Elephants  !"  exclaimed  all,  snatching  up  their  weapons. 

"Yes;  and  a  third  of  them  have  their  heads  bowed  down 
with  the  vireight  of  their  ivory  tusks  !"  cried  Malek  Adhel. 

"  Now  for  sport  that  is  sport  !"  cried  Ben,  and  he  drew  from 
its  scabbard  liis  heavy  Hamraa  sword,  and  wiped  the  shining 
blade. 

"Do  you  think,"  asked  Paul,  "it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to 
leave  the  camp  for  a  hunt  1" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Malek  Adhel,  "for  the  game  is  right  in  sight. 
A  rifle  ball  would  strike  the  furthest  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill." 

"  Elephant  hunting  is  not  what  might  be  called  a  common 
amusement  in  Ireland,"  said  Hugh  O'Neil.  "  Tell  me  how 
you  go  about  it  here." 

"  The  rifle  is  sometimes  used,  but  not  often,"  replied  Ben. 
"  I  have  known  fifty  bullets  to  be  shot  into  an  elephant  without 
bringing  him  down  ;  and,  again,  I  have  frequently  killed  the. 
largest  bull  with  two  strokes  of  this  sword." 

"  Are  they  dangerous  ?  Will  they  fight  r  asked  Donald 
Gordon.  ^ 

"Fight!"  repeated  Ben.  "A  wild  elephant  would  rather 
fight  at  times  than  eat.  I  jiave  seen  two  bulls  start  to  fight  each 
other  at  sunrise,  and  keep  it  up  all  day  until  one  was  killed  ; 
and  [  have  seen  a  horse  spitted  on  their  tusks,  and  a  score  of 
men  trampled  to  death  in  their  fury.  Oh,  a  wild  elephant  will 
fight,  and  a  tame  one  too,  if  you  get  his  temper  up." 

This  information  had  anything  but  aa  exhilarating  eftect  on 
the  young  hunters.  Yet  they  might  never  have  the  chance 
again,  and,  like  all  healthy  boys,  the  hunting  instinct  was  strong 
in  them. 

"  If  I  might  suggest,  as  one  who  has  had  experience,"  said 
Ben,  "  I  would  advise  that  all  who  use  rifles  shoot  from  some 
good  cover  on  the  nearest  bull.  You  may  kill  him  and  you  may 
not.  I  hope  you  may.  Malek  Adhel  will  select  the  largest,  and 
let  us  chase  him." 

"  Chase  him  !"  cried  Ivan. 

"  Yes  ;  that  will  enable  me  to  attack  him.  But  let  us  be 
going  ;  you  will  soon  see  how  it  is  done." 

Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  insisted  on  going  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
— about  fifty  yards  above  the  camp — to  see  the  sport ;  while  the 
hunters  started  ofl",  the  majority  of  them  with  more  haste  than 
confid^ce. 

Malek  Adhel  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  said  "  hundreds." 
The  woods  to  the  north  of  the  ridge  were  literally  filled  with 
the  monstrous  creatures — perfect  animal  mountains  that  bore 
down  all  the  weaker  vegetation  as  if  it  were  weeds,  and  gam- 
bolling with  an  uncouthness  that  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Ben  found  a  place,  sheltered  by  rocks,  within  a  hundred 


yards  of  the  herd.  He  stationed  the  boys  there,  and  told  them 
he  would  drive  the  animals  past  tlie  place,  and  that  they  must 
j  all  fire  at  the  nearest,  and  at  the  same  instant. 
!  Paul  promised  his  instructions  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter,  and,  ordering  his  friends  to  get  ready,  he  waited  ner- 
vously, but  not  long. 

The  elephants  discovered  Malek  Adhel  and  Ben,  and  the  males 
at  once  set  up  a  trumpeting  noise  that  sounded  like  a  lot  of 
competitive  fog-horns. 

A  few  minutes  of  painful  anxiety,  during  which  Paul  and  his 
friends  were  conscious  they  had  hearts,  for  those  organs  kept  up 
a  tremendous  thumping  under  their  vests  ;  then  was  heard  a 
rush,  like  the  approach  of  an  irresistible  torrent,  and  the  dark- 
gray  mountains  of  flesh  came  in  sight,  their  trunks  elevated 
like  mighty  arms  prepared  to  strike,  and  their  little  tails  flyin" 
about  with  incredible  velocity. 

"  We  must  shoot  one  with  tusks,"  said  Paul,  after  the  greater 
part  of  the  herd  had  passed  them. 

He  then  pointed  to  one  approaching,  and  told  the  boys  to  fire 
at  that  when  he  gave  the  order. 

The  huge  animal  appeared  to  be  in  a  passion  quite  propor- 
tioned to  hia  size,  for  he  trumpeted,  and  crushed  down  the 
smaller  trees  in  his  path  out  of  pure  spite. 

"  Get  ready  !" 

The  animal  was  within  twenty-five  varda. 
"  Fire  1" 

The  animal  was  within  twenty  yards. 

Considering  the  nervousness,  the  shooting  was  regular.  The 
elephant  dropped  on  his  knees,  struggled  up  and  ran  about  ten 
yards,  fell  again,  tried  to  rise,  failed,  then  fell  over  on  his  side, 
with  the  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth,  and  staining  the  white 
ivory  of  his  splendid  tusks. 

The  boys  leaped  up  and  cheered.  They  would  have  run  to 
their  splendid  prize,  but  at  that  moment  the  attention  of  all 
was  attracted  to  Malek  Adhel  and  Ben. 

The  former,  with  his  spear  on  his  shoulder,  was  being  pur- 
sued by  the  largest  elephant  yet  seen.  It  seemed  impossible 
for  the  Nubian  to  escape  ;  but  he  adroitly  dodged  and  eluded 
the  monster,  while  Ban,  sword  in  hand,  followed  behind,  await- 
ing his  chance. 

Malnk  Adhel  slipped,  and  in  an  instant  the  tusks  would  have 
been  through  him,  but  the  H^mran's  sword  flashed  opportunely, 
and  the  tendons  of  the  hind  leg  were  severed  just  above  the  foot. 
A  second  slash  followed  with  the  quickness  of  lightning  ;  and 
as  Malek  Adhel  struggled,  laughing,  to  his  feet,  the  crippled 
elephant  fell. 

A  skilful  thrust  of  the  sword  found  his  heart,  and  the  ele- 
phant hunt  was  over,  within  a  half  mile  of  camp. 

Of  course,  congratulations  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  applauded  from  their  elevation. 

The  tusks  were  cue  ofl",  and  the  party  was  returning  with  them 
in  triumphal  procession,  when  they  heard  a  scream,  and^  look- 
iag  up,  saw  Lineen  and  her  companion  motioning  to  them  to 
hurry. 

They  glanced  back,  and  saw,  to  their  horror,  abouttwo  hun- 
dred yards  back,  a  body  of  dark-featured  horsemen,  all  su- 
perbly armed. 

"  Abyssinians  !"  cried  Ben,  and  he  sped  for  the  hill. 

"Are  you  sure  ?"  gasped  Paul. 

"I  am  certain." 

"  Then  up  to  the  hill  where  the  girls  are  !  Don't  atop.  And 
load  your  rifles  as  soon  as  you  can,  boys  !"  cried  Paul,  as  he 
ran. 

The  horsemen  spurred  after  them  ;  but  while  they  were  yet  a 
hundred  yards  away,  five  repeating-rifles  covered  them  fro;a  the 
protection  of  the  rocks. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  following  hit  at  the  water  cure  was  made  by  Charles 
Lamb,  and  no  one  but  himself  could  have  had  so  quaint  a  con- 
ceit. "It  is,"  said  he,  "neither  new  nor  wonderful,  for  it  is  as 
old  as  the  deluge,  which,  in  my  opinion,  killed  more  than  it 
cured." 
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LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[si'KC'IALLY  WRITTEX  FOR  "  YOUNt;  1  KBLAND"  KY  A  LKADI  NO  .MEM  r.RR 

OK  riiK  COUNCIL  gv  run  sociErY  fok  hie  i-KJSSEnvA'rioN  of  tub 

IKISJl  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  VI f. 
t)i-6e<Miii, 

■bn3c>.\nti  (bee-an,  prononnoed  quickly  in  one  syllable)  is  a  form  of 
the  preaeat  tense  of  tbe  verb  to  bn,  whicb  will  ha  more  fully  ex- 
plained hereafter.  At  present  it  must  suffice  to  say  tbat  bi-oeoinn 
corresponds  in  meaning  with  is,  wbeu  U  signifierf  uamilij  is,  habi- 
tually ii,  as  bitbcAnn  fe  cinn,  be  is  (usually)  sick. 

Vocabulary. 


-  Ae\\,  air. 
j;Ae,  of  an  arrow, 
bcic,  of  a  day, 
11AO,  yesterday. 
]\.ie,  the  mooa. 
Ai — pleasure. 
Aic,  a  place, 
ciib,  fame, 
ciin.  a  tax. 
fcaii,  a  shadow. 
I.  Aon  La,  A^uf  Aon  i\Ae. 


Lesson  Vllf, 


e&,  or  eu  ?    Preference:  ij-  pe^pp  biom — lona. 

1.  The  diphthongs  (e  long,  a  short)  and  eu  (always  long)  are 
alike  in  sound,  thus— peo^x  and  T:eui\  are  both  pronounced  faijur  (in 
one  syllable).  But  there  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  write  eu  where 
e A  might  with  equal  correctness  be  written.  If  eu  were  always 
written  for  ed,  then  e<x  would  be  always  short,  as  eu  is  always 
long.  OVVIolloy,  in  his  "Lucerna  Fidelium,"  and  MaoPirbis  in  his 
"Genealogies,"  have  adopted  the  rule  of  writing  eu  for  eok  ;  so  also 
has  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish 
Language  in  the  Primers  published  by  them.  In  these  lessons  eA 
will  be  rejected,  and  eu  retained,  so  that  the  learner  may  be  sure 
that  the  diphthong  ev\  will  be  always  short,  and  eu  always  long. 

2.  loiiA,  than,  is  written  mi.  and  'na,  the  apostrophe  in  the  latter 
showing  the  omission  of  io,  or  i.  The  form  'ha  is  preferable  in 
many  cases,  because  more  euphonic,  and,  indeed,  in  the  colloquial 
language  it  is  the  more  usual.  Preference  is  expressed  by  ireAUp 
Liom  loriA,  with  the  assertive  verb  if,  which  does  not  vary  in 
form,  in  person,  or  number  in  the  present  tense.  If,  in  this  idiom, 
always  stands  first  in  the  sentence  ;  as  if  feo^l^|^  biorn  6)\  lond  c|\e, 
I  prefer  gold  to  clay  ;  literally — It  is  better  with  me  gold  than  clay. 
E.omember  this  idiom. 

Vocabulary, 


eA — feA|\,  or  feu]\,  grass. 
eA — 5eA]\p,  short. 

fe>.\i\p,  better. 
•^A — beAn,  a  woman. 

bcAg  (pronounced  hyo(j  in 

one  syllable),  little. 
b|\eAc,  a  trout. 
ceAT),  leave  (noun). 


ei — beim,  a  stain. 

G6im,  a  step. 

ceip,  wax. 

y;eif,  a  swan. 

beim,  a  leap. 

fveiin,  power,  sway. 
ei — bei^A,  carry,  bring. 

ceit,  conceal. 


Ai— Ailb,  a  clifT. 

bdiLl,  members  (of  a  body), 
CAiLb,  loss. 
cAin,  chaste. 
V-mLL.  a  sty,  a  kerne], 
AO — Aob,  lime. 
Aon,  one. 
AOf,  age. 
bLAOf  j;,  a  shell, 
bfVAon,  a  drop. 
2.  X)i.\\\\  An  l,Ae,  bLiOfg  glAf,  wac 
bAti,  Ajuf  Aep  Af T).    .3.  bAf i\  All  jAe,  AOf  65,  Aj;uf  ciil.    4.  b-f uib 
An  iriAc  iTiALb  ?    bi-ooAnn  fe  niAlu    b-fuib  bpAon  ajac  ?    ca.  5. 
b-finl  fAibl  Aif\  A  fuiL  ?    ni.    bioeAnn  caiIL  Aim.    b-fuib  caiL 
opc  ?    b-fuiL  CAin  opc?     C.  Ua  An  ■oAn  CAin.    Ca  An  fciiL  bin 

fA-OA  AgUf  Apt).     7,   An  Alb  bOAC  Albl  ?    If  AlL  llOIll  Aob,   CA  bf  AOn 

Ag-xm.  b  fuib  bA  Aige?  TJaiLL  AsUf  j;Af.  8.  bi-ocAnn  bAilb 
cinn.    bi-ooAnn  m&t  ■OAbt  Aguf  iriAtL.     9.  bAii  Aguf  cdin,  CAin 

Aj^Uf  AlL,  AC  bAn,  b<i  f ACA.     Ic/.  AUI  AgUf  01\,  blAOfg  AgUf  bpAon. 

Ca  An  pAe  bin  6  nAO. 

1.  One  day,  and  one  moon.  2.  (The)  top  of  the  day,  a  green 
shell,  a  white  son,  and  high  air.  3.  (The)  top  of  the  arrow,  young 
age,  and  fame.  -1.  Is  the  son  slow?  He  usually  ia.  Have  you  a 
drop  ?  T  have.  5.  Is  there  a  sty  on  her  eye  ?  No.  There  is  a 
loss  in  (it).  Is  there  fame  on  you— i.e.,  are  youfamoua  ?  Istherea 
tax  on  you  ?  G.  Tbe  poem  is  chaste.  The  shadow  is  white,  long,  and 
high.  7.  Do  you  like  a  clilf  ?  1  like  lime.  I  have  a  drop,  hlas  he 
cows  ?  Members  aud  a  stalk.  S.  The  members  are  sick.  The  son  is 
blind  and  slow.  9.  White  and  chaste,  a  tax  and  pleasure,  a  white 
swelling,  a  long  day.  10.  Time  and  gold,  a  shell  a^d  a  drop.  The 
moon  is  white  since  yesterday. 


■ocAf,  pretty.  ccifc,  a  queitiou. 

■pcAiv,  a  U1.-41I.  .  fat-'M^  "uel. 

jcaL,  v/hite. 

1.  <\n  feup  ^^LAf  Aguf  An  56  bin .  2.  bpcAC  bcAg,  boAn  ■ooAf ,  Aj;iif 
fGAf  j;eAU  .>.  b-finb  ceAt)  as^ac '.'  11i  b-fuiU  4.  1f  fOApn  Liom 
im  lonA  nub.  If  V^^M^  biom  geip  loni  ceip.  1f  i:eA]\fv  Lcac  .56 
ionA  geif.  5.  Coim  Aj;uf  beiin.  (>.■  Cotb  An  bpoc.  7.  beip  ah 
niAC.  8.  Ilcini  A,:;uf  Afo-peim.  9.  Ca  ccif c  a^aui.  10,  J'^'F  S'-'^rt^* 
If  feipp  biom  eu  ion  a  6  a. 

1.  The  preen  grass  and  the  white  goose.  2.  A  little  trout,  a 
pretty  woman,  aud  a  fair  (complexioncd)  man.  3.  Have  you  leave? 
No.  4.  I  prefer  butt>ar  10  honey.  I  prefer  suet  to  wax.  I  had 
rather  have  a  goose  than  a  «wau.  ■'>.  A  step  and  a  leap.  G.  Hide 
the  badger.  7.  Jlring  the  child.  8.  Power  and  high  (superior) 
power.    9,  I  have  a  q';eatiou.     10.  A  short  stalk.     1  prefer  eu 

to  CA. 

(to  ce  continukd.) 


IT  CANNOr  BE  ALWAYS  WINTER. 


The  snowy  flakes  are  falling. 

And  the  air  is  chill,  Jauette, 
Ann  chill  are  the  banks  of  roses 

And  the  fragrant  mignonette  ; 
While  the  clover-paths  in  the  meadow, 

Where  once  we  loved  to  stray. 
Are  lost  in  the  snowy  whirlwinds 

That  shadow  the  wintry  way. 

The  bright  days  that  were  so  freighted 

With  promise  when  first  we  met. 
Like  the  barren  world  are  cheerless, 

And  full  of  care,  Jauette  ; 
While  the  home  our  fancy  pictured, 

Like  a  joy  too  bright  to  last, 
Is  still  a  far-olf  vision, 

A  day-dream  of  the  past. 

But  youth  and  health  are  buoyant 

And  full  Of  hope,  Janette  ; 
And  the  shadowed  hours  too  fleeting 

To  be  spent  in  vain  regret ; 
For  it  cannot  be  always  Winter, 

And  love  is  true,  we  know, 
And  as  sure  in  the  end  to  triumph 

As  the  roses  once  more  to  glow. 


THE  LONGEST  SPEECH  ON  RECORD. 

I  PARLIAMENTARY  "OBSTRUCTION"  EXTRAORDINARY. 

I  The  longest  speech  on  record  is  believed  to  have  been  that 
made  by  Mr.  De  Cosmos,  in  the  legislature  of  British  Columbia 
when  a  measuro  was  pending  whoae  passage  would  take  from 
a  great  many  settlors  their  lands.  De  Cosmos  was  in  a  hope- 
less minority.  The  job  had  been  held  back  till  the  eve  of  the 
close  of  the  session  ;  but  unless  leirislatiou  was  taken  before  noon 
of  a  given  day,  the  act  of  contiscaiion  would  fail.  The  day 
before  the  expiration  of  the  linui.ati(m  De  Cosmos  got  the  floor 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  began  a  sueech  a-'uinst  the 
bill. 

Its  friends  cared  little,  for  they  supposed  that  by  one  or  two 
o'clock  he  would  be  through,  and  the  bill  could  be  put  on  its 
passage.  One  o'clock  came,  and  De  Cosmos  was  speaking  still 
— had  not  more  than  entered  on  his  subject.     Two  o'clock 

— he  was  saying  "in  the  second  place."    Three  o'clock  he 

produced  a  fearful  bundle  of  evidence,  and  insisted  on  read- 
ing it. 

The  majority  began  to  have  a  vague  suspicion  of  the  truth  

he  was  going  to  speak  till  next  noon  and  kill  the  bill.  For  a 
while  they  made  merry  over  it ;  but  as  it  came  on  to  dusk  they 
began  to  get  alarmed.  They  tried  interruptions,  but  soon 
abandoned  them,  because  each  one  afforded  him  a  chance  to 
digress  and  gain  time. 

They  tried  to  shout  him  down,  but  that  gave  him  a  breathing 
space,  and  finally  they  settled  down  to  watch  the  combat  be- 
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tween  strength  of  will  and  weakness, 
mercy — no  adjourniueat  for  dinner  :  ii' 


They  gave  him  no 
ohauca  to  do  more 


AiistraUa  or  New  Zealand,  coneequeutly  we  are  not  abls  to  answer 
either  yes  or  no.    3.  To  give  the  pnnuinciation  of  every  word  would  be 


was  addressing  himself  was  alternately  dozing,  snoring,  and 
trying  to  look  wide  awake.  Day  dawned,  and  the  majority 
slipped  out  in  squads  to  wash  and  breakfast,  and  the  speaker 
still  held  on.  It  can't  be  said  it  Wits  a  very  logical,  eloqvieat, 
or  sustained  speech.  There  were  digressions  in  it,  repetitions 
also.  But  still  the  .speaker  kept  on.  At  last  noon  came  to  a 
baffled  majority,  livid  with  rage  and  impotence,  and  a  sinj;le 
man  who  was  triumphant,  although  his  voice  had  sunk  to  a 
husky  whisper,  his  eyes  were  almost  sthut  and  were  bleared 
and  blood-shot,  his  legs  tottered  under  him,  and  his  baked  lips 
were  cracked  and  smeared  with  blood.  De  Cosmos  had  spoken 
twenty-six  hours,  and  sai?ed  the  settlers  their  lands. 


JOHHNY'S  QUESTION. 


Little  five  year  old  Johnny  had  for  some  time  been  yerj  un- 
happy because  he  had  not  a  "teeny,  weeny  baby,  with  blue  eye 
and  cunning  little  pinktoes,  like  Tommy  H.'s  baby"  ;  but  coming 
in  the  other  day  his  father  called  him  to  the  sofa,  and,  wonder- 
fnl  to  relate,  there  was  a  baby  smaller  and  pinker  eveq  than 
Tommy's.  Johnny  was  wild  with  delight,  then  stopping  short 
in  his  dance  of  delight,  he  exclaimed  : 

"Oh,  papa  !  does  mamma  know  I" 


GAS-JETS. 

The  mule  is  very  headstrong,  but  experience  teases  us  that 
his  hind  feet  are  just  as  strong.  ■  j  , 

There  is  no  time  like  the  preset  .tiai|;:4j|^.t^aifef%(|Q  yyhw 
gets  the  presents.  ■    :>..-.  '       ■  * 

A-wife  rerflarks  that,  judging  from  the  condition  in  which  her 
husband  comes  home  some  nights,  there  must  have  been  a  very 
'^fidl"  attendance  at  his  club. 

An  oarsman,  arrested  for  drunkenness,  informed  the  court 
that  he  merely  took  a^JitH  from  a  flask  in  order  to  keep  himself 
in  practice. 

A  truth  will  bear  repetition,  but  you  cannot  light  a  match 
twice.    "  Truth  is  stranger  than  friction"  in  that  respect. 

Visitor  (to  country  editor)—"'  Good  day,  sir  ;  I  was  passing 
and  called  in  to  pay  my  respects."  Editor  (smilingly) — "  Thanks 
—very  kind  ;  but  while  you  are  in  you  might  pay  your  subscrip- 
tion."   Visitor  pays. 

To  keep  apples  from  rotting  put  them  in  a  cool  place — where 
there  is  a  large  family  of  children. 

"  Where  will  you  put  me  when  1  come  to  see  you  at  your 
castle  in  the  air  ?"  asked  a  gentleman  of  a  witty  girl.  "In  a 
brown  study,"  she  replied.  .  - 

A  man  may  not  be  proud,  bnt  when  he  spill's  a  bottle  of  gum 
on  his  best  coat,  the  Haclceiisael;  Reptiblicaii  thinks  he  becomes 
awfully  "  stuck  up." 

"  How  shall  I  hang  this  picture  f '  asked  a  parveim  of  an 
artist.  "  I  wouldn't  hang  it  at  all,  if  I  were  you,  but  would 
commute  its  sentence  to  solitary  imprisonment  for  life,"  was 
the  answer. 


LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elapse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  publishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  befora  date. 
"E.  O'D."— Naturally  it  did  mislead  ua  ;  but  in  any  case  you  might 
have  concluded  that  ovir  offer  conveyed  unsuitability  until  the  amend- 
ments we  meant  to  suggest  were  made. 
"A.  B.  C."— 1.  No.   2.  About  £2. 

"  Mike."— No  ;  but,  as  it  is  an  additional  subject  with  results  fees 
attached,  it  is  made  the  teachers'  interest  to  work  at  it.  2.  Up  to  the 
present  no  communication  on  the  subject  has  been  received  either  from 


^viiting  is  good  enough  for  a  clerkship  anywhere  ;  but  in  newly  settled 
countries  there  are  always  nine  or  ten  applicants  for  each  vacancy  of 
that  nature,  and  we  cinuot  advise  you  to  seek  fortune  in  so  unpromiaino- 
a  direction.  Why  not  try  at  home?  5.  Only  in  the  "Irish  Penny 
IveaJings,"  a  new  edition  of  which  is  now  in  the  press. 

"  J.  M'C."— -We  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  such  negotiations 
altogether. 

"  P.  M'E."— -We  can  give  only  a  Hmited  space  to  each  correspondent. 
If  you  had  sent  the  MSS.  alone  tbey  would  have  got  more  attention  in 
this  column,  as  they  were  not  without  some  merit.  Not  being  up  to  the 
mark  they  were  consigned  to  the  waste-basket,  so  we  cannot  do  as  you 
now  wish  ;  but  surely  you  at  least  remember  them,  and  therefore  can 
send  them  to  the  editor  of  the  other  journal,  which,  not  being  a  purely 
literary  one,  can  alford  to  accept  a  lower  standard  than  ours. 

"  No  Name."— 1,  All  out  of  print.  2.  No.  It  would  be  a  ruinous 
loss. 

"  C  M.''— The  professor  means  to  write  again,  but  he  will  break  new 
ground.  Continuation  of  the  old  line  would  involve  abtrusenesa  unfitted 
for  a  journal  intended  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  masses. 
Any  book  that  we  know  of  is  unfortunately  open  to  the  same  objection 
as  the  one  you  have  got. 

"  Louthiaua.'— 1.  There  is  no  such  book,  we  regret  to  say.  The  only 
addition  M  your  library  that  we  can  suggest  is  '•  The  Felon's  Track,"  by 
Dohetiy,  and  while  you  may  rely  on  him  for  facts  within  his  knowledge 
you  should  exercise  a  wise  discreticm  concerning  some  of  his  opinions. 
2.  Duti'y  left  his  country  six  or  seven  years  after  '48  because  he  grew 
heart-sick  of  the  state  of  Irish  politics,  and  thought  that  no  good  could 
be  done— that,  in  fact,  Ireland  was  "  a  corpse  on  "a  dissecting  table." 
But  he  was  mistaken.  Irishmen  in  Australia  subscribed  to  buy  him 
property  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  legislative  position  at  the  Anti- 
podes, and  his  own  talents,  energy,  and  industry  did  the  rest.  3.  Miss 
Hudson.  She  is  still  livhig.  we  believe,  aud  unmarried.  4.  We  have 
not  seen  the  picture.  The  place  is  oue  we  are  not  fond  i)f,  and  do  not 
mean  t'>  visit  unless  on  an  invitation  tdiat  could  not  be  refused.  5.  A 
very  "  shaky"  character  indeed. 

"G.  M."— 1.  The  Lessons,  with  the  help  of  O'Donovan's  Supple* 
ment  to  O'Reilly's  Dictionary,  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  O'Connor  decided  for  himself  only  that  the 
Irish  alphabet  had  butsixteen  letters.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
number  of  the  characters  introduced  to  Greece  by  Cadmus,  the  modern 
Greeks  employ  (including  the  recovered  digamma)  twenty-five.  The 
author  of  our  Gaelic  Lessons  adopts  the  Irish  alphabet  now  commonly 
accei)ted  on  the  optimist  principle  that  "  what  is,  is  best."  o.  Although 
a  capital  hand  it  is  not  quite  the  accepted  style,  and  we  think  that  for 
that  reason  it  would  scarcely  make  a  high  per-centage. 

'■J.  G."— Communications  such  as  yours  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Manager. 

"  G.  D."— 1.  No.  2.  The  answer  to  No.  1  makes  a  reply  to  this  un- 
necessary.   3.  John  Freel. 

"J.  L."— Handed  to  our  Manager,  to  whom  it  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed.   Try  and  remember  this  little  point  next  time. 

"J.  M."— Second  batch  received.  You  seem  to  have  missed  some  re- 
marks made  in  a  previous  number. 

"Donna  Isabel."— We  like  the  moral  of  your  poem  well,  aud  think 
it  has  a  good  deal  of  merit ;  but,  independent  of  several  minor  faults,  it 
is  much  too  "  sptead  out"  for  insertion  in  our  columns. 

"  Zingaro." — Received. 

"  C.  G." — As  to  the  poem,  use  your  own  judgment.  Our  recollec- 
tion is  that  it  was  a  fair  ballad,  and  we  should  have  printed  it  but  for 
the  reason  formerly  given.  The  mediffival  English  in  one  of  the  papers 
last  sent  is  a  trouble.  It  would  be  as  Chinese  to  most  of  our  readers, 
and  therefore  should  get  a  modern  rendering  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
long  foot-notes  are  objectionable  even  in  a  book,  and  trebly  so  in  a 
magazine.    We  sh*ll  have  to  give  consideration  to  this  point. 

"Encourage  Irish  Art.     Encourage  Irish  Literature."— William 
Smith  O'Bbien. 
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By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance." 

Chapter  IV. — Matekxal  Advice. 
The  followina;  morning,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  day 
fixed  for  Mr.  Eddis's  departure  for  London,  I,  in  common  with 
the  other  inmatea  of  the  casUe,  remained  in  bed  long  beyond 


the  usual  time.  We  were  all  so  exhausted  from  the  exertions 
of  the  previous  night  that  everybody  tacitly  accorded  to  every- 
body else  the  right  to  get  up  when  he  pleased. 

But  though  I  remained  in  bed,  it  was  not  to  sleep.  Sleep 
was  then,  as  it  had  been  since  I  retired  to  rest,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  could  not  banish  the  incident  in  the  shrubbery  from 
my  mind.  Whether  I  closed  my  eyes  or  opened  them,  the  same 
spectacle  was  before  me — namely,  Peter  the  Miller  with  his 
carbine  to  his  shoulder,  and  my  master  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
lice  of  fire. 

I  had  not  yet  mentioned  what  I  had  seen  to  any  human  being. 


The  national  repugnance  to  the  part  of  the  informer  had  so  far 
sealed  my  lips.  In  spite  of  the  horror  with  which  I  reflected 
on  the  miller'a  nefarious  conduct,'!  could  not  persuade  myself 
to  make  a  divulgence  which  I  knew  would  be  his  undoing. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  in  keeping  silence  I  was  want- 
ing in  my  duty  to  my  master.  Clearly,  manifestly,  he  had  a 
right  to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  secret  that  concerned  him  so 
vitally.  The  miller's  attempt  might  be  but  the  first  of  a  series  ; 
and  perhaps  the  next  might  not  be  s6  fortunately  foiled.  Mr. 
j  Eddis  ought  to  be  told  all  about  it,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  might 
to  either  me  or  the  miller.  It  was  evident  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  high  character  as  a  landlord,  he  had  at  least  one  mortal 
enemy  in  the  county  ;  and  I  was  showing  the  blackest  ingrati- 
tude for  all  his  kindness  in  holding  my  tongue,  when  one  word 
from  me  would  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  possibly  be  instru- 
mental in  saving  his  life. 

Such  was  the  conflict  between  duty  and  sentiment  that  was 
going  on  in  my  mind  all  night,  and  that  still  remained  un- 
decided. 

But  there  was  another  thought  which  swayed  me,  and  which, 
though  I  feel  it  will  redound  little  to  my  credit,  I  feel  constrained 
to-set  down. 

As  I  have  alreaUy  said,  young  as  I  was,  I  had  all  along  enter- 
tained a  suspicion  that  in  the  matter  of  blowing  up  the  mill  for 
which  my  father  was  transported,  there  had  been  some  sort  of 
foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  miller.  I  felt  that  some  snare  or 
trap  had  been  laid  for  my  fathes,  that  of  his  own  accord  he 
would  never  have  done  such  a  thing,  and  that  the  miller  by 
opening  his  mouth  could  clear  him,  or  at  least  give  some  clue  to 
the  mystery. 

Now,  as  I  lay  sleepless  on  my  bed  ruminating  on  all  these 
things,  the  thought  flashed  upon  my  mind  that  I  might  use  the 
knowledge  of  which  I  had  become  possessed,  to  extort  from  the 
miller  a  confession  of  the  whole  truth.  But  this  could  not  be 
done  by  bringing  Peter  to  instant  justice,  which  would  be  the 
result  of  my  informing  Mr.  Eddis  of  the  intended  outrage.  It 
could  only  be  efi"dcted  by  my  keeping  the  secret  to  myself,  and 
holding  it  in  terrorem  over  the  miller's  head. 

This,  I  am  forced  to  admit,  inclined  me  much  to  the  side  of 
reticence.  What  a  bleising  ic  would  be  if  I  could  set  my  father 
at  liberty,  restore  him  his  good  name  (that  was  dearer  still 
remove  the  stain  that  had  befouled  the  family  scutcheon,  and 
put  to  shame  the  tongues  that  had  gloried  in  our  downfall. 
If  to  entertain  such  an  idea  be  pronounced  unworthy  of  the 
)  hero  of  this  book,  I  can  only  plead  filial  piety  in  extenuation, 
and  submit  that,  like  the  other  hero-historians  from  Xenophon 
to  Caesar  and  from  Ccesarto  myself,  I  was  only  mortal ! 

At  all  events  the  matter  was  too  important  to  be  decided  with- 
out taking  counsel  with  older  and  wiser  heads  than  mine. 

Accordingly,  after  breakfast,  I  obtained  an  hour's  leave  from 
my  mistress,  and  went  over  to  Father  Pat's  to  consult  my 
mother.    On  the  way  thither  I  had  to  pass  Peter's  mill.  He 
I    was  standing  at  the  door  as  I  went  by  ;  and  I  remained  a  few 
j    minutes  m  conversation  with  him  about  the  festivities  of  the 
previous  evening.    It  was  evident  from  his  easy  and  airy  man- 
ner that  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  address- 
ing  the  person  whose  words  had  ao  terrified  him  the  night 
before,  and  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  send  him  to  penal 
!    servitude  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.    I  concluded  therefore 
!    that  he  must  have  taken  the  voice  from  the  tree  as  a  warning 
from  heaven  ;  and  thought,  as  I  came  away,  how  completely  he 
was  in  my  power,  and  how  astounded  he  would  be  when  the 
time  came  for  me  to  act. 

When  I  arrived  at  Father  Pat's  I  found  my  mother  alone. 
She  had  evidently  been  weeping.  On  my  inquiring  the  cause 
she  told  me  that  that  very  morning  was  the  anniversary  of  her 
marriage  with  my  poor  father.  The  incident  was  not  without  its 
effect,  as  it  determined  me,  whatever  my  mother  or  anyone  else 
might  say  to  the  contrary,  to  turn  the  affair  of  the  shrubbery  to 
account  in  the  manner  already  indicated. 

"Mother,"  said  I,  "  I  have  been  thinking  a  good  deal  lately 
about  my  father's  transportation.  Do  vou  think  he  was  reallv 
guilty?"  -  ' 


"  Guilty  !"  said  she,  with  firing  eyes — "are  you  guilty  ?  am 
I  guilty  ]  is  Father  Pat  guilty  V 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  pursued,  "  that  Peter  the  Miller  believes 
him  guilty  ?" 

'  It's  hard  to  tell  what  Peter  thinks,  he's  such  a  slippery 
customer.  But  I  know  what  I  think — that  it  was  no  good  body 
that  drove  him  into  our  house  on  that  unlucky  night." 

"  Mother,"  I  asked,  "  can  you  keep  a  secret  V 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  stared  at  me. 

"  A  secret !  Now,  Phelim,  listen  to  me.  You  can  only  be- 
come possessed  of  secrets  by  listening  to  conversations  not 
intended  for  you  to  hear  ;  and  you  know  how  wrong  that  is, 
and  how  dear  it  had  like  to  cost  you  once.  No,  Phelim,  for 
God's  sake  have  nothing  to  do  with  secrets  ;  and  if  by  chance 
you  have  overheard  anything  not  meant  for  you,  bury  it  in 
your  breast  for  ever,  and  don't  tell  it,  even  to  your  mother. 
No,  Phelim,  I  really  will  not  listen  to  you.  I  should  only  be 
encouraging  you  to  do  what  was  wrong." 

"But,  mother,"  I  put  in,  "the  secret  I  have  to  tell  you 
didn't  come  through  my  ears  but  through  my  eyes." 

"  And  where  is  the  difference  I  Ears  or  eyes,  you  have  been 
prying  into  other  people's  business,  and  that  comes  to  the  same 
thing.    No,  no,  I  really  won't  hear  it." 

"But,  dear  mother,  I  want  your  advice  on  the  matter,  and 
that  you  can't  give  without  knowing  the  circumstances." 

"  What  matter  ]" 

"  Why,  that's  exactly  what  I  want  to  tell  you.  It's  a  case  of 
life  or  death  to  somebody." 

My  mother  started,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  fore- 
head. 

"In  God's  name,  Phelim,  what  do  you  mean?"  she  asked 
anxiously. 

The  course  was  now;  clear,  and  I  recounted  to  her  my  ex- 
perience of  the  previous  night,  concluding  with  : 

"And  now,  mother,  I  want  you  to  advise  me  what  to  do. 
Shall  I  tell  Mr.  Eddis  all  I  saw  ?" 

"■  Tell  Mr.  Eddis  i"  she  gasped  with  horror.  "  Arra,  Phelim, 
would  you  become  an  informer,  and  bring  disgrace  on  your 
name  for  ever  ?" 

"  Then  must  I  keep  silent  and  allow  the  miller  to  carry  out 
his  intention  on  some  future  occasion  V  I  asked,  pretending 
not  to  share  my  mother's  repugnance  to  the  role  of  an  in- 
former. 

This  question  perplexed  her  painfully.  The  same  train  of 
thought  which  I  myself  had  already  experienced  was  passing 
through  her  mind.  Duty  and  a  false  sense  of  honour  were 
struggling  within  her. 

"  0  Phelim  !"  she  said,  "  what  an  unlucky  thing  it  was  that 
you  came  to  know  anything  about  it !  If  you  keep  dark,  good 
iMr.  Eddis,  your  best  friend,  may  lose  his  life  ;  and  if  you  in- 
form, Peter  the  Miller  is  doomed,  and  then — not  that  he 
doesn't  deserve  it,  the  murdering  villain — and  then  people  will 
say  ever  after,  '  There  goes  O'Rourke  the  informer.'  O  imrra- 
strue,  wirrastrue,  Phelim,  Phelim,  it  was  better  for  you  you 
were  struck  blind  last  night  than  see  the  things  you  did  !" 

To  this  I  demurred,  and  perceiving  that,  great  as  was  the 
horror  with  which  the  thought  of  anything  evil  befalling  Mr. 
Eddis  filled  her,  her  aversion  to  her  son  becoming  an  informer 
was  still  greater,  I  made  a  suggestion  which,  while  it  accorded 
with  my  own  plan,  offered  my  mother  a  means  of  escape  from 
her  distressing  perplexity.  I  would  take  means  of  letting  the 
miller  know  that  the  doings  of  the  previous  night  were  not 
without  a  witness  in  the  flesh,  and  that  punishment  swift  and 
sure  would  follow  any  further  attempt  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Eddis. 
I  would  also  devise  some  way  of  putting  the  latter  gentleman 
on  his  guard  without  compromising  the  miller. 

My  mother  readily  accepted  this  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  I  took  my  departure,  but  not  before  arranging  that  the  se- 
cret should  be  kept  religiously  between  us  two,  to  the  exclusion 
even  of  Father  Pat,  whose  conscience  1  feared  would  experience 
none  of  the  qualms  that  troubled  my  mother's. 

Returning  to  the  castle,  I  came  through  the  park,  and  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  visitipg  the  scene  of  the  previous 
night's  adventure.    I  entered  the  shrubberry,  and  there  found 


the  carbine  lying  where  the  miller  in  his  fright  had  dropped  it. 
It  was  at  full  cock.  Carefully,  and  not  without  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  to  Providence  for  making  me  instrumental  in 
foiling  the  fell  deed  which  the  weapon  was  intended  to  effect,  I 
took  it  up,  and  resolved  to  make  my  discovery  the  occasion  of 
conveying  to  my  master  the  warning  which  was  to  ease  my 
mother's  conscience  and  my  own. 

Hastening  to  the  castle,  with  the  weapon  just  as  I  found  it, 
the  first  person  I  met  was  the  one  most  concerned  in  my  disco- 
very— namely,  Mr.  Eddis.  He  was  standing  in  the  courtyard 
in  conversation  with  a  sub-inspector  of  coustabulary,  in  whose 
hands  he  had  placed  the  threatening  letters.  His  surprise  at 
seeing  me  approach  armed  with  a  carbine  may  be  imagined, 
but  when  I  explained  how  and  where  I  came  by  it,  his  surprise 
gave  place  to  a  far  stronger  feeling. 

"And  at  full  cock  too,"  said  the  police-officer  ;  "  I  wonder  is 
it  loaded." 

"  That  can  be  easily  ascertained,"  said  Mr.  Eddis,  turning  on 
his  heel,  placing  the  piece  to  his  shoulder,  pointing  to  a  door 
that  stood  open  against  the  wall  of  an  outhouse,  and  pulling  the 
trigger,  when  a  flash,  a  sharp  report,  and  a  volume  of  smoke 
removed  all  doubt  on  the  matter. 

Yes,  it  was  loaded,  and  loaded  to  some  purpose  ;  for  when 
the  gentlemen  advanced  to  the  door  to  examine  the  effect  of  the 
shot,  they  found  it  pierced  with  two  jagged  holes  ! 

Such  was  the  nature  of  the  "  blank  cartridge"  which  Mr. 
Lougheed  engaged  the  miller  to  fire  at  the  new  landlord  ! 

"There,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Eddis,  "you  have  a  sufficiently 
strong  commentary  on  the  precious  literature  which  I  have 
placed  in  your  hands,  and  which  I  hope  will  6nd  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  archives  of  the  county.  You  had  better  take  this 
too — it  may  assist  you  to  trace  the  scoundrels  and  Mr.  Eddis 
handed  the  carbine  to  the  sub-inspector. 

Chapter  V. — A  New  Depakture. 
When  I  entered  the  castle  I  found  everybody  in  a  state 
of  preternatural  bustle  and  activity.  Mr.  Eddis  was  to 
leave  for  Dublin  at  two  o'clock,  on  his  way  to  London  to 
begin  his  Parliamentary  duties.  Mrs.  Eddis  and  Maude  and 
Mdlle.  Dechamp  on  the  one  side  were  busy  stowing  away  in 
box  and  portmanteau  innumerable  small  articles  which  they 
considered  necessary  to  the  honourable  gentleman's  comfort  in 
the  metropolis  ;  while,  on  the  other,  the  butler  and  his  satellites 
were  bracing  boxes  and  trunks  and  parcels  with  as  much  vigour 
as  if  the  said  chattels  were  not  to  be  opened  till  the  Day  of 
Judgment. 

Looking  at  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  preparations  that 
were  going  on,  and  thinking  what  they  might  have  been — 
magnitudinous,  multifarious,  all-embracing — had  Mrs.  Eddis 
and  the  ladies  of  the  family  been  also  moving,  I  felt  that  the 
decree  by  which  these  personages  were  destined  to  remain  at 
home  was  not  without  its  compensations.  But  here  I  have  said 
all  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  that  decree — in  favour  of 
the  hard  resolve  which  Mr.  Eddis  had  taken  to  begin  his  Par- 
liamentary campaign  without  feminine  impedimenta. 

Mrs.  Eddis  was  dying,  Maude  Eddis  was  crying,  and  Mdllo. 
Dechamp  was  sighing  to  go  to  London  ;  but,  die  or  sigh  or  cry, 
it  was  all  the  same.  They  must  stay  at  home  and  content 
themselves,  at  least  for  the  present,  with  following  in  spirit 
the  owner  of  Goragh  Castle  into  the  brilliant  circles  and  exclu- 
sive coteries  of  London  society  which  his  new  title  of  M.P. 
'  was  about  to  open  to  him  as  with  a  magic  key. 

That  Mrs.  Eddis  took  her  husband's  strange  decree  very  much 
to  heart  there  coujd  be  no  doubt.  Aud  not  without  reason.  In 
his  struggle  up  to  the  proud  eminence  on  which  he  now  stood 
she  was  ever  his  faithful  helpmate,  consoling  him  in  defeat, 
sustaining  him  ih  difficulties,  sympathising  with  his  plans,  enter- 
ing heart  and  soul  into  his  projects.  And  now,  when  the  vic- 
tory had  been  achieved,  she  was  not  allowed  to  participate  in 
those  fruits  of  it  which  as  a  woman  she  prized  most.  What  was 
it  to  her  that  her  husband  should  be  able  to  sign  himself  M.  P. 
if  the  first  eff"ect  of  it  was  to  separate  her  from  him  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  was  naturally  expecting  to  enter  with  him 


into  the  enjoyment  of  the  social  delights  and  amenities  which 
the  title  commanded  i 

She  had  the  greatest  faith  in  his  abilities,  and  from  the  first 
inception  of  his  dream  of  a  Parliamentary  career  she  looked  for- 
ward with  rapture  to  the  day  when  she  should  hear  him  make 
his  maiden  speech  before  an  admiring  senate,  and  should 
proudly  listen  to  the  plaudits  which  she  doubted  not  his  know- 
ledge of  affairs  and  hia  powers  of  rhetoric  would  evoke. 

But  now  she  was  to  be  denied  that  happiness.  The  soulless 
"hear,  hear,"  or  "  loud  applause"  of  a  newspaper  report  was 
the  meagre  gratification  to  which  she  might  now  look  forward. 
She  was  still  the  wife  of  Mr.  Eddis,  but  hardly  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Eddis,  M.P. 

It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that  she  should  take  the  thing  to 
heart,  and  that,  hard  though  she  struggled,  she  was  unable  to 
conceal  her  chagrin  and  disappointment  from  those  around  her. 
Her  eyes  and  her  face  bore  marks  of  distrdss  not  justified  by  a 
temporary  separation  from  her  husband.  Even  I,  a  boy,  pro- 
verbially unobservant,  and  nothing  of  a  physiognomist,  could 
not  help  but  observe  an  unmistakable  expression  of  unhappi- 
ness  on  my  mistress's  countenance. 

On  Mdlle.  Dechamp,  with  her  cat-like  eyes,  -none  of  these 
symptoms  of  sorrow  were  lost.  She,  hitherto  accustomed  to  a 
city  life,  and  above  all  to  a  Parisian  city  life,  never  took  much 
to  the  monotonous  existence  which  Goragh  afforded,  and  having 
looked  forward  with  as  keen  delight  as  anyone  to  the  prospect  of 
a  season  in  London  opened  up  by  Mr.  Eddis's  election,  felt 
much  cut  up  when  the  preparations  she  was  already  making  for 
the  journey  were  countermanded.  At  first  she  thought  that  the 
unexpected  and  unpleasant  turn  which  things  had  taken  was 
owing  to  Mrs.  Eddis  ;  but  perceiving  that  her  mistress  felt  the 
disappointment  much  more  keenly  than  herself,  her  sentiments 
with  respect  to  that  lady  were  changed  from  ill-will  to  sym- 
pathy ;  while  with  regard  to  her  master  her  feelings  went 
through  a  contrary  process. 

Now  Mademoiselle  Dechamp  was  one  of  those  ladies  whom  it 
seems  positively  more  dangerous  to  thwart  in  small  things  than 
in  great,  and  so,  from  the  moment  when  she  learned  that  she 
was  prevented  from  going  to  London  by  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  she 
conceived  a  resentment  against  him  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  small  disappointment  his  decision  might  have  caused  her. 
Further,  as  Mdlle.  Dechamp  was  not  a  person  to  feel  without 
giving  effect  to  resentment,  however  unjustifiable  the  feeling 
might  be,  she  at  once  set  to  work  to  revenge  her  little  wrong  on 
Mr.  Lowe  Eddis.    And  this  is  how  she  began  it. 

Mrs.  Eddis,  who  had  just  put  into  the  portmanteau  that  stood 
on  the  table  in  the  diningroom  the  last  little  nick-nack  that  her 
womanly  heart  could  devise  for  her  husband's  comfort,  looked 
up  at  the  clock  and  said  with  a  sigh  : 

"  I  think  that  is  all.  I  have  been  so  anxious  and  fidgety  all 
the  morning  lest  I  should  forget  anything  ;  for  you  know  gen- 
tlemen are  such  helpless  creatures  in  these  little  matters,  that 
a  single  shirt-stud  mislaid  is  an  affair  of  serious  moment  with 
them,  especially  when  they  are  away  from  home,  and  nobody 
to  look  after  them." 

"  Quite  so,  raadame,"  said  Mdlle.  Dechamp,  speaking  in  her 
own  language  (her  knowledge  of  English  being  very  limited),  and 
giving  me  the  trouble  of  translating  her — "Quite  so,  madame  ; 
"  woman  is  the  complement  of  man  ;  without  her  and  her  help- 
ful instincts  man  would  be  but  a  sorry  animal  indeed.  How- 
ever, I  don't  think  that  Monsieur  Eddis  will  feel  himself  much 
from  home  during  the  journey,  and  for  why  Because,  you  see, 
madame,  the  distance  is  not  far,  and  then,  again,  London  must 
be  such  a  convenient  place  to  supply  any  little  thing  that  may 
be  lost  or  mislaid.  Moreover,  madame.  Monsieur  does  not 
travel  exactly  alone.  He  will  have  Lord  Mountoiley  for  com- 
pany, and  it  is  said  that  his  lordship  is  a  man  of  much  knowledge 
of  the  world." 

"  Yes,"  put  in  Mrs.  Eddis,  "  but  he  is  only  aman,  which  does 
not  much  mend  matters." 

*'  True,  true,"  replied  mademoiselle  with  a  mischievous  smile, 
"  but  is  he  not  accompanied  by  his  daughter  the  Lady  Lucy,  the 
belle  of  last  night's  ball  ?  Will  she  not  be  a  protectress  to 
monsieur." 
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"  I  don't  underatand,  mademoiselle,"  said  poor  Rlrs.  Eddia, 
slightly  blushing. 

*'  I  mean,"  said  mademoiselle,  "  that,  as  the  Lady  Lucy  is  of 
the  party,  these  two  gentlemen  will  not  be  altogether  without  a 
protector." 

Mrs.  Eddis  laughed  at  the  idea. 

''  I  think  you  are  reversing  the  order  of  things,  at  least  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,"  said  she.  "  With  us  the  ladies  are 
generally  supposed  to  stand  most  in  need  of  protection." 

"  That  goes  without  saying,"  replied  Mdlle.  Dechamp.  "  But 
in  my  opinion  the  Lady  Lucy  is  not  only  pretty  well  able  to  take 
cai-e  of  herself,  but  to  extend  to  a  forlorn  gentleman  the  shelter 
of  her  wing." 

"No  doubt,"  answered  Mrs.  Eddis,  "the  Lady  Lucy  is  a  very 
discreet  person  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  aa  you  know 
she  is  no  longer  a  mere  girl." 

^' Ala  foi !  1  should  think  not.  And  yet,  at  the  ball  last 
night,  she  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  showing  girls  and  women 
alike  that  there  still  remained  arrows  enough  in  the  quiver  of 
her  charms  to  enable  her  to  slay  whom,  when,  and  where  she 
thought  fit.  And  indeed,  if  I  were  Mrs.  Eddis,  and  were  not 
thoroughly  assured  of  my  husband's  atfections,  L  should  have 
been  as  jealous  as — as — as — eh  well,  a  spoiled  cat  !  and,  like 
the  same  courageous  animal,  ready  to  scratch  and  spit  at 
everyone  I  met." 

Mrs.  Eddis  laughed  loudly  at  this  utterance  ;  but  there  was 
something  hollow  in  her  laughter  ;  for  the  marked  predilection 
which  Mr.  Eddis  had  shown  for  the  Lady  Lucy  as  a  partner  at 
the  ball,  taken  in  connection  with  his  resolve  to  go  to  London 
without  his  family,  had  already  caused  her  some  little  uneasi- 
ness. I  do  not  say  that  jealousy  had  yet  entered  into  her 
heart ;  but  if  it  had  not  it  was  certainly  knocking,  and  not  in- 
audibly,  at  the  door.  Nor  did  thisjescapelthe  keen  observation 
of  Mdlle.  Dechamp.  She  herself,  as  she  said,  would  have  been 
jealous  under  the  circumstances,  and  she  had  studied  too 
closely  her  mistress's  character  to  think  it  illogical  to  conclude 
that  like  causes  would  have  like  eflects  on  her  and  her  mistress. 
Starting  with  this  theory  Mdlle.  Dechamp  was  able  to  perceive 
symptoms  of  the  moral  malady  which  even  the  destined  victim 
herself  did  not  suspect. 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Eddis,  "incur  country  the 
green-eyed  monster  finds  other  occupation  than  marring  the 
harmony  of  the  wedded  life  of  such  staid  folks  aa  Mr.  Eddis  and 
myself." 

"Ma  foi !"  retorted  the  governess,  "with  us  it  is  all  the 
other  way.  From  eighteen  to  eighty  the  same  monster  is  busy 
with  all  ages  and  sexes  alike.  As  to  the  men,  their  wives  trust 
them  just  as  far  as  they  can  see  them." 

Mrs.  Eddis  again  laughed,  and  the  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  the  subject  of  it. 

Mr.  Eddis  had  come  in  to  say  good-bye  to  his  wife.  Every- 
thing was  ready  for  his  departure.  The  carriage  was  waiting 
outside.  Mdlle.  Dechamp  shook  hands  with  her  master,  and 
left  him  alone  with  his  wife  for  the  tender  ceremony  of  leave- 
taking. 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  her,  Mr.  Eddis  said,  taking 
hia  wife's  hand,  and  kissing  away  the  tear  which  was  already  on 
her  cheek  : 

' '  Now,  my  dear  !  come  !  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  take  it 
to  heart  at  being  left  behind  this  time.  You  know  what  you  pro- 
mised me  this  morning." 

_  "  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  she  said  with  a  sob,  "  but  I  have  been 
since  thinking" — — 
She  could  not  go  any  further. 
' Thinking  what,  my  dear  V 

"  Why,  among  other  things,  that  my  voyage  across,  travelling 
about,  and  change  of  air,  might  have  the  same  effect  as  the  re- 
medies you  are  about  to  seek  from  the  doctors  in  London." 

"Nothing  more  improbable,"  replied  her  husband,  "seeing 
that  change  of  air  and  your  journey  from  England  to  this  place 
have  not  reduced  you  by  a  single  pound.  And  in  the  meantime 
you  know,  my  dear,  how  inconvenient  you  would  find  a  long 
journey  in  your  present  condition.  No,  the  only  plan  is  to  wait 
and  try  the  remedies  which  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  ' 


will  prescribe.  I  have  every  confidence  that  patience  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  perfect  cure.    And  then"  

A  gleam  of  hope  lit  up  the  poor  woman's  eye. 

"  And  then  we  shall  be  happy  together  in  the  new  position 
towards  which  we  have  been  struggling  for  so  many  years." 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Eddis  meant  what  these  words  conveyed, 
the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  them,  not  less  than  the  hope 
which  they  inspired,  melted  Mrs.  Eddis's  heart,  and  she  kissed 
her  husband  affectionately,  believing  that  he  was  the  same  man 
as  of  old,  and  said  cheerfully  : 

"  Very  well,  Lowe  ;  the  separation  at  the  worst  won't  be  very 
long  ;  so  good-bye,  and  don't  forget  to  write  regularly,  and  tell 
me  everything.  And  do  take  great  care  of  yourself.  When, 
you  go  out  to  parties,  don't  dance  too  much." 

Mr.  Eddis  bit  his  lip  at  this  latter  monition. 

"  And,"  continued  the  fond  wire,  "  be  very  careful  in  your 
hotel  or  your  club  that  the  beds  are  properly  aired  ;  for  you 
know,  my  dear,  rheumatism  is  easy  to  catch  but  hard  to  cure. 
So  now  good-bye  again,  and  God  bless  you  1  Don't  forget  to 
write  soon,  and  send  me  a  London  paper  daily.  Whatever  the 
doctors  say  I'll  do  ;  and  next  time  we'll  both  set  out  together, 
shan't  we,  Lowe  ?" 

Yes— L  owe  hoped  so — believed  so — in  fact  he  was  certain  of 
it ;  and  so  the  parting  couple  embraced  and  went  out  into  the 
hall,  where  Maude  took  leave  of  her  father,  and  where  myself 
and  all  the  retainers  of  the  castle  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
departure. 

Down  the  steps,  into  the  carriage,  crack  went  the  whip, 
round  went  the  wheels— Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  M.P.,  was  whirled 
away  on  his  road  to  St.  Stephen's ;  and  poor  Mrs.  Eddis,  be- 
cause she  was  too  fat,  had  to  remain  behind— bodies,  in  this 
case,  attracting  inversely  aa  the  mass  ! 

(to  be  CONTINtTED,) 


THE  MINSTREL'S  LAST  LAMENT. 

BY  A.  G. 

The  minstrel's  harp  is  mutely  hung, 

Where  once  the  lay  was  poured — 
Or  lies,  unheeded  and  unstrung, 

Beside  the  bloodless  sword. 
As  by  the  silent  graveyard  bed 

Laments  the  lone  banshee. 
The  glories  of  the  past  are  dead. 

And  this  their  dirge  would  be  : — 

"It  may  be,  on  this  sainted  sod, 

On  every  nameless  tomb 
Where  minstrels'  tears  have  vainly  poured, 

Hereafter  flowers  shall  bloom  ; 
Throughout  thy  breadth,  from  shore  to  shore. 

Eternal  Spring  may  smile, 
When  many  a  bosom  beats  no  more 

That  loved  thee,  Emerald  Isle  ! 

"  But  joy  and  hope  for  me  are  fled — 

The  last  of  all  my  race — 
And  now  this  lone  and  hoary  head 

Seeks  one  last  resting-place. 
Then  break,  my  heart  I  and  break,  my  string  ! 

In  one  convulsive  burst  ; 
When  music's  soul  and  mine  take  wing, 

The  foe  hath  done  his  worst." 

He  spoke — beneath  hia  trembling  hand, 

In  one  harmonious  swell. 
Caught  from  the  music  of  the  land, 

He  poured  his  fond  farewell. 
And  as  the  last  entrancing  chord 

Sped  upward  towards  the  stars, 
The  bard's  sad  spirit,  following,  soared 

Beyond  his  prison  bars. 


If  a  man  replies  to  you  with  a  grunt,  put  him  down  aa  a 
lower  order  of  animal,  accidentally  mounted  on  hia  hind-lega. 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THEJRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Conotll. 


Chapter  XXIV. 
The  watches  of  the  night  were. duly  relieved  on  board  of  the 
little  boat  in  which  our  hero  was  adrift  upon  the  Atlantic. 
Doran  raised  his  head  from  slumber,  with  a  seaman's  instinct,' 
as  the  hour  approached  for  the  ordinary  "  middle  watch,"  as  it 
is  termed,  of  the  sea— the  period  from  midnight  until  four  in  the 
morning.    A  light  was  struck,  and  the  hour  being  exactly  ascer- 
tamed,  Redmond  Barry  yielded  to  the  respectful  urgings  of  the 
veteran  seaman  ;  and  giving  him  the  helm  with  orders  to  be 
awakened  on  the  first  change  from  the  deep  obscurity  and  (luiet- 
ness  of  everyttxing  under  the  influence  of  the  gently  fallin"^  rain 
was  in  a  moment  afterwards  fast  and  sound  asleep.         "  ' 
In  his  turn,  Phil  Doran  roused  the  steadiest  and  trustiest  of 
the  seamen  when  the  fourth  hour  of  the  morning  had  arrived 
and  resigned  to  him  the  little  rudder  with  a  similar  charge'. 
Just  before  sunrise  this  man  awoke  all  hands,  with  the  stirrmg 
intelligence  that  a  vessel  was  in  sight,  and  not  more  than  a 
cable's  length  from  them  too,  upon  the  weather  quarter.  The 
mists  of  dawn  had  obscured  her  until  then. 

"  It  is  a  large  ship— a  frigate  at  the  least,"  cried  our  hero 
as  standmg  on  the  afterthwart  he  peered  keenly  and  anxiously 
at  the  huge,  dim  object.    "Keep  the  boat  well  away,  fellow  ;  up 
with  the  helm,  I  say  !  Wo  must  increase  our  distance  from  her 
while  yet  we  are  unseen.     Better  drive  out  into  the  Atlantic 
than  fall  into  the  Englishman's  hands  !" 

"  The  rain  is  taking  off,  sir,  and  the  mists  are  liftino-.  We 
shall  soon  see  her  clear  enough,  and  if  they're  not  keepincr  a 
blind  look-out  aboard,  they'll  soon  see  us.  Best  stand  by°to 
dowse  everything,  sir,  when  it  clears— our  only  chance  will  be 
to  show  as  small  an  object  as  possible  ;  that  is,  if  you  mean  to 
avoid  her. 

■  "  If  I  mean  ?  Why,  Doran,  would  you —would  the  men  wish 
to  trust  themselves  to  the  enemy  ?  If  so,  luff  to  again  and  go 
about.  You  11  fetch  easily  into  her  lea  on  the  next  tack.  Your 
lives  may,  perhaps,  be  spared.  I  care  not  for  myself.  It  is 
only  meeting  death  a  few  hours  sooner,  and  at  the  yard-arm, 
instead  of  starving  or  drowning. " 

"Lieutenant  Barry,"  responded  the  veteran,  in  a  tone  in 
which  grief  and  auger  struggled  hard  with  habitual  respect  and 
aliection,  "you  ought  not  to  say  that  to  me  !  You  know  I'd 
die  ^for  you  ;  ay,  and  so  would  every  one  of  the  men.  We 
don  t  want  anything.  Do  as  you  like,  sir— do  as  you  will-but 
aon  t  speak  that  way  again." 

Barry  turned  on  the  instant,  and  addressed  a  few  soothin? 
words  to  his  old  and  faithful  follower.  He  was  then  about  to 
speak  to  the  rest  of  his  little  company,  who  showed  signs  of 
trouble  and  irresolution,  when  suddenly  Doran  cried  again  : 

"She's  French,  sir-she's  French  !  I'll  swear  to  it  Tthough 
whether  she  s  m  French  hands  or  not  just  now  I'll  not  take  on 

myself  to  say     By  !  she's  awfully  like  the  La  Petillante 

herself !    continued  he,  naming  a  frigate  aboard  of  which  he 
had  served  with  Redmond  Barry,  not  two  years  before.  "I 
It  IS  her,  we  re  in  luck  surely." 

The  men  appeared  to  accept  the  opinion  at  once,  and  be  satis- 
bed  the  stranger  was  a  friend,  for  they  cheered  immediately, 
and  exchanged  rough  and  hearty  congratulations  in  their  own 
way  with  each  other. 

"  Let  us  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Barry,  with  unusual 
caution.  '  French  ships  often  get  English  owners  ;  and  even 
the  smart  Petillante-for  it  is  very  like  her  as  she  lifts-may 
fw  fortune.    But  whoever  are  her  present  masters 

they  are  likely  soon  to  be  ours  also." 

He  spoke  this  as  he  noted  the  increasing  brightness  of  day,  i 
which  was  fast  dispelling  the  thin  remaining  mists.    The  con- 
jecture was  speedily  in  a  way  to  become  realised,  as  a  bow-aun 


nod  from  their  officer,  had  already  commenced  unspritting  the 
sails  preparatory  to  striking  masts  and  all,  now,  in  obedience  to 
a  new  command,  "spritted  up"  again,  and  got  the  sheets  taut 
aft,  while  the  seaman  at  the  tiller  luffed  the  little  craft  close  to, 
on  the  same  tack  as  befcire.  Lying  nearly  two  points  higher 
than  the  frigate,  she  had  reached  ere  long  into  the  line  of  the 
latter'a  advance  when  Barry  ordered  everything  to  be  struck  and 
stowed  down,  and  the  oars  got  out  in  readiness  to  board,  but 
keeping  only  way  enough  to  preserve  her  position. 

The  wind  having  by  this  time  fallen  very  light,  the  fri- 
gate was  some  time  in  coming  up,  and  our  hero  and  Doran  had 
an  opportunity  for  pushing  their  conjectures,  and  narrowly 
examining  as  much  of  her  hull  and  show  aloft  as  the  line  of  her 
advance  permitted.  The  result  was  to  assure  them  that  his  sur- 
mise of  her  being  La  Petillante  was  correct,  but  nothing  further 
could  be  ascertained,  as  she  was  nearly  "  end-on"  to  them  ;  and 
the  lee-leeches  of  her  sails  prevented  whatever  ensign  she  may 
have  set  abaft  from  being  discovered. 

Soon  it  became  entirely  evident  that  her  commander  did  not 
mean  to  heave  regularly  to,  but  that,  availing  himself  of  the 
fineness  of  the  time  and  the  smoothness  of  the  water,  he  pur- 
poised  picking  up  the  boat  under  sail,  merely  letting  his  lighter 
canvas  lift.  ludeel,  so  quiet  were  the  elements,  that  it  began 
to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  if  the  ship  would  fetch  up  to  her  object, 
and  more  than  once  Barry  was  about  to  order  his  men  to  pull 
round.  A  chance  air  of  wind,  however,  a  little  stronger  than 
its  fellows,  decided  the  matter  and  brought  her  over  the  remain- 
ing distance  to  where  the  boat  lay— the  Jatter's  crew  ready  with 
oais  and  boat-hook  to  "pull,"  "  bear  off,"  and  "  hold  on,"  as 
occasion  might  require,  and  Doran  standing  ready  to  receive  and 
make  fast  the  expected  rope. 

Up  the  huge  ship  surged  grandly,  and  apparently  right  over 
them  ;  her  bows  bursting  through  the  long-drawn  and" gently- 
heaving  swell,  with  a  momentum  that  told  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  massive  hull,  while  the  vast  surfaces  of  white 
canvas  overhead  collapsed  and  filled  again  with  the  sluggish 
alternations  of  her  motion  laterally,  and  in  the  line  of  her  keel. 
The  straining  and  creaking  of  spar  and  timber,  the  rattle  of 
rigging,  the  dash  of  broken  water,  the  thunder-like  flap  of  the 
sails,  wanting  wind  to  steady  them,  aud  the  clatter  of  tongues 
aboard  the  Frenchman,  made  a  Babel  of  sounds,  amidst  which 
Barry's  voice  was  lost,  as  he  attempted  to  direct  his  men  ;  and 
he  could  do  so  only  by  gesture.  Steadily  and  cleverly  they  did 
their  work,  and  dropped  alongside,  and  under  the  gangway, 
without  hurt  ;  when  he  and  all  but  two  of  the  boat-keepers 
ascended,  and  [presently  crossing  the  planeshear  of  the  vessel, 
stood  upon  her  deck.  The  boat  was  then  veered  astern  for  the 
present. 

While  Redmond  Barry  is  introducing  himself  to  her  captain 
and  oflicers,  and  briefly  telling  his  tale,  we  will  cast  a  glance 
around— inboard  of  the  vessel  herself,  and  outboard,  through 
the  open  ports  and  gangway.  The  morning  is  fine,  the  sun 
already  high  in  the  unclouded  firmament,  and  the  last  breath- 
ings ofithe  dying  land-wind  are  coming  off  in  gentle  puffs,  that, 
but  for  the  spread  of  light  duck  far  aloft,  would  not  have 
given  the  frigate  steerage  way  through  the  water.  The  boldly 
irregular  outline  of  the  distant  shore  is  discernible  upon  the 
weather-beam  and  bow,  and  the  ship  may  be  some  five-and- 
twenty  miles  off  the  land. 

Inboard  she  spreads  a  noble  deck ;  with  much  less  of  the 
ungainly  and  cumbersome  rise  from  the  gangway  aft,  and  un- 
gainly and  awkward  droop  forward,  which  were  the  besetting 
sins  of  naval  architects  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Plenty  of  beam,  no  incumbrances  or  fixtures  on  deck 
beyond  those  absolutely  indispensable,  and  a  formidable  array 
on  either  side  of  twelve-pounder  guns  (then  considered  heavy 
metal  for  a  frigate's  upper  deck),  grinning  out  through  forecastle 
and  quarter-deck  ports,  with,  what  was  still  more  unusual,  a 
couple  of  guns  on  either  hand  in  the  waist  ;  planks  bright  and 
clean,  so  that,  as  the  saying  is  at  sea,  "a  man  might  "eat  his 
dinner  off  them"  ;  rigging  and  gear  set  taut,  and  coiled  neatly 


was  snddpnlTT  fi^r^  *       iv.  roausea,  as  a  Dow-gun  ;  dinner  off  them"  • 
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abaft — such  was  the  spectacle  the  La  Petillante  presented  when 
Barry's  eye  was  at  leisure  to  glance  around  him. 

He  had  been  most  kindly  received.  Two  former  messmates 
of  his,  when  in  the  French  navy  himself,  had  met  him  at  the 
gangway,  and  their  hearty  greeting  and  warm  introduction  to 
others  had  confirmed  his  good  reception.  The  captain  of  the 
frigate  was  below  in  his  cot,  too  sick  with  some  wasting  illness 
to  be  disturbed  ;  and  it  remained  for  the  first  lieutenant  (to 
whom  the  old  man  had  given  the  ship  in  absolute  charge,  till 
the  termination  of  her  appointed  cruise  and  return  to  Brest) 
to  determine  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  rescued  boat's 
crew. 

The  officer  thus  left  in  command  was  entirely  worthy  of  his 
charge,  and  competent  to  its  duties  ;  being  a  thorough  seaman 
as  well  as  a  gallant  aud  kindly  fellow.  The  custom  so  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  the  French  marine,  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
of  appointing  incompetent  scions  of  aristocracy  to  naval  com- 
mands, with  a  roturier  first  lieutenant  as  a  '"dry-nurse,"  had  ; 
in  this  instance  not  prevailed  ;  the  inferiority  of  birth  being  on 
the  side  of  the  captain,  while  his  first  officer  was  of  noble  ■ 
extraction  and  birth.  A  good-natured  caprice  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  in  his  younger  and  better  days,  had  procured  ad- 
vancement for  the  former — well  merited,  indeed,  by  services  and 
skill,  but  quite  beyond  his  hopes,  and  equally  against  the  all 
but  universal  rule  that  had  hitherto  restricted,  or  rather  utterly 
forbade  to  the  lowly-born,  the  higher  grades  in  the  profession  of 
arms  afloat  and  ashore.  And,  contrary  also  to  the  other  scarcely 
less  general  rule  of  want  of  skill  in  the  favoured  class,  the 
first  lieutenant  was,  as  before  mentioned,  a  sailor  as  well  as  an 
officer. 

"  This  must  be  looked  to  at  once,"  said  he,  when  Redmond 
Barry  had  narrated  the  circumstances  of  peril  in  which  he  had 
left  his  friends  on  shore,  and  the  painful  uncertainty  and  dread 
that  disturbed  his  mind  on  the  score  of  Captain  Kelly.  "  It 
comes  quite  within  the  limits  of  our  business  on  this  coast  to 
land  a  party  to  repel  soldiers,  and  thus  save  your  friends.  Our 
cruise  is  not  only  to  cut  off  the  homeward-bound  English  West- 
Indiamen  and  plantation  traders,  seeking  their  accustomed 
landfall  hereaway,  but  to  do  what  damages  we  can  to  the  Go- 
vernment forces  on  shore  as  well  as  at  sea." 

"Heaven  be  praised  !"  ejaculated  our  hero  from  the  very 
bottom  of  his  heart,  his  whole  face  lighted  up  with  joy  at  the 
announcement — one  whoUy  unexpected  or  hoped  for  by  him, 
for  a  reason  which  his  next  words  explained.  ' '  The  king,  then, 
has  recalled  his  order  against  cruising  upon  this  coast  ?"* 

"It  never  applied  to  men-of-war  on  a  cruise  with  purposes 
so  limited  and  defined  as  ours.  His  most  Christian  Majesty 
meant  but  to  restrain  the  robberies  and  ravages  of  privateers- 
men  ;  not  the  fair  and  open  course  of  regular  warfare.  I  shall 
therefore  close  with  the  land  as  fast  as  possible  ;  and  while  we 
send  the  boats  in-shore,  to  the  rescue  of  those  you  speak  of,  the 
frigate  can  stand  olf  and  on,  kaeping  a  bright  look  out  for  your 
commander.  If  we  do  not  fall  in  with  him  ere  the  boats  return, 
I  promise  you  I  will  then  push  the  search  until  we  have  some 
certainty  of  his  fate  one  way  or  other." 

The  conversation  was  here  cut  short  by  a  hail  from  the  look- 
out aloft.  The  first  lieutenant  himself  responded,  and  then 
came  the  announcement  from  the  man,  of  two  sail — apparently 
small  vessels — to  the  northward  and  eastward.  At  the  same 
moment  the  calm  which  had  just  sncceeded  to  the  last  faint 
efforts  of  the  off-shore  wind,  was  disturbed  in  its  brief  existence 
by  a  westerly  air,  that  for  a  few  seconds  played  among  the 
lighter  canvas  far  aloft,  fluttering  it,  and  then  filling  it  aback  ; 
but  quickly  passed  away,  and  left  all  idly  chafing  as  before. 

"A  shift  of  wind!"  cried  Redmond  Barry,  exultingly, 
"come,  too,  just  in  time  to  help  us  to  catch  these  fellows,  who 
must  be  the  revenue  cutters  we  heard  of.    They  are  well  under 

•  Alluding  to  an  order  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  made  in  consequence  of  a  representation  to  him  from  the 
then  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry  that  the  ravages  of  the  French  priva- 
teers along  the  Western  coasts  were,  by  the  English  Government, 
assessed  upon  aud  their  amount  levied  from  the  unhappy  Catholics 
of  the  neighbouring  districts,  who  thus  were  often  doubly  plun- 
dered. 


our  lee.  Monsieur  de  la  Courtille  ;  will  you  not  chase  them  at 

once  ?" 

Ere  an  answer  could  be  given,  the  ardent  young  Irishman 
was  half  way  up  the  rigging,  to  feast  his  eyes  with  tlie  sight  of 
what  he  did  not  for  an  instant  doubt  were  his  enemies,  and 
would  soon  be  the  Frenchman's  prizes.  Monsieur  de  la  Cour- 
tille (that  was  the  acting  captain's  name)  meantime  had  already 
ordered  the  yards  to  be  swung  and  sails  trimmed  in  readiness 
for  the  new  breeze,  the  body  of  which  was  already  darkening 
the  water  at  little  more  than  a  cable's  length  ofl'. 

Down  it  came  soon,  pleasant  and  steady,  enabling  the  frigate 
to  shape  a  course  well  free  to  close  with  the  chase,  which  yet, 
and  for  twenty  minutes  longer,  remained  without  a  breath  of 
wind  to  help  them  in  their  need.  By  that  time  the' distance 
between  them  and  their  formidable  pursuer  had  been  lessened 
fully  one-fourth,  and  several  most  precious  minutes  were  lost 
to  them  by  her  keeping  and  bringing,  as  it  were,  the  true  breeze 
down  along  with  her,  while  only  flaws  and  flickering  and  uncer- 
tain currents  of  air  had  reached  ahead.  At  length  they  got  the 
weight  of  it,  and  away  they  started  with  their  main-booms 
swung  broad  ofl',  and  square-sails,  gaft',  and  half-topsail  set, 
right  in  for  Tralee  Bay.  Fleet  as  the  frigate  was,  like  most  of 
her  class,  and,  indeed,  like  most  men-of-war,  of  all  rates,  from 
French  building  yards,  and  assisted  though  she  had  been  by 
the  earlier  circumstances  narrated,  as  well  as  by  that  of  the 
actual  point  of  sailing  on  which  all  three  were  being  more 
favourable  to  a  square-rigged  and  lofty  vessel  than  to  a  small 
craft  of  the  "fore-and-aft  rig"  (that  is,  whose  canvas  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  show  its  broadest  surfaces  at  a  small  angle  with  the 
keel),  the  chase  had  yet  material  advantages  in  the  compara- 
tively small  distance  between  them  and  the  Magharees ;  and 
there  seemed  little  hope  of  getting  within  shot  ere  they  should 
have  run  the  sound  between  these  island-rocks  and  the  main- 
land, and  put  the  latter  between  them  and  their  powerful  foe.^^ 

"  Well,  it  is  but  a  little  more  trouble  with  the  boat-work, 
said  Barry,  drawing  a  long  breath  in  his  anxiety  and  disappoint- 
ment, as  he  lowered  the  glass  with  which  he  had  been  intently 
eyeing  the  cutters  for  several  minutes  without  speaking. 
"They  will  get  into  the  bay  before  us,  and  without  hurt,  aud, 
in  all  likelihood,  not  stop  at  the  Samphires,  but  run  right  up  at 
once  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tralee  river." 

"  I  will  run  the  ship  as  far  in  as  the  pilot  will  take  her,  Mon- 
sieur Barry,"  said  the  acting-captain;  "and  will  send  all  my 
boats  up  the  bay  with  you  to  their  attack.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
well  that  they  will  be  too  busy  saving  themselves  to  think  of 
opening  fire  upon  the  quarters  of  your  friends  ashore." 

"My  friends  have  the  privateer's  guns,  which  are  heavier 
metal  than  any  those  cutters  carry,  and  so  there  need  not  be 
much  dread  upon  that  score.  But  I  would  that  we  could  get 
hold  of  those  craft  before  they  run  in.  If,  by  misfortune,  they 
have  captured  Captain  Kelly,  they  will  have  had  time  to  send 
him  ashore  a  captive  to  Tralee  long  ere  the  boats  can  reach 

them."  ,      ,    ,       .        3  ^ 

Suddenly  the  look-out  aloft  hailed  the  deck  again,  and  con- 
veyed the  news  that  another  sail  was  in  sight  standing  out  of 
the  bay.  Barry  was  aloft  in  a  minute  with  his  glass,  aud  after 
a  brief  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  new  object,  the  enthusiastic 
young  seaman  snatched  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  waving  it 
hi^h  in  the  air,  shouted  to  the  officer  below  : 

"  It  is  he,  M.  de  la  Courtille  !  It  is  really  my  captain  him- 
self  !    Hurrah ! 

(to  be  continued.) 


LETTER  AND  SPIRIT, 


A  boy  of  a  pugnacious  turn  was  taken  to  task  by  his  mother 
for  striking  a  companion.  She  told  him  he  must  ask  the  for- 
giveness of  the  wronged  one.  He  went  up  to  him,  having  his 
back  to  his  mother,  and  whispered  through  his  clenched  teeth  : 

"  I've  got  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  hittin'  you,  an'  you  d 
better  speak  right  up  at  once  that  you  do,  or  I'U  give  you  some- 
thing to  remember  !" 

The  victim  spoke  up. 
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THE  TWO  HOPPERS. 


A  frog  and  a  grasshopper  met  one  day, 

Bach  hoppiug  alone  la  his  own  queer  way. 

Now,  the  grasshopper,  being  both  young  and  green — 

Inside  as  well  as  outside,  1  mean — 

Never  had  happened  to  see  or  hear 

Of  a  creature  at  once  ao  ugly  and  queer, 

"Good  sir,"  be  exclaimed,  as  he  bowed  very  low, 

"  Your  name  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  : 

But  since  you  go  hopping,  I  plainly  see 

Some  kind  of  a  grasshopper  you  must  be."' 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  frog,  "  'tis  a  pleasure  to  meet 

With  one  so  observing  and  yet  so  discreet. 

That  we  are  of  kin,  I  acknowledge  with  pride  ; 

In  my  heart  and  my  home  you  must  henceforth'abide. 

Now  come  to  my  arms,  we  must  seal  with  a  kiss 

This  compact  of  kinship  and  friendship."  Withthia 

He  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  his  young  friend  

He  opened  his  mouth,  too,  and  that  was  the  end, 
If  not  of  the  friendship,  at  least  of  the  friend. 
And  the  frog,  as  he  hopped  otf,  croaked  softly,  "  I  feel 
Very  much  better  for  that  little  meal." 

My  story  heed,  young  grasshoppers, 

And  learn  the  lessoo  in  it — 
Beware  of  strangers  who  would  be 

Dear  friends  in  half  a  minute. 


FIGHTING  PHIL  KEARNEY  IN  A  FIX. 


Among  the  many  dashing  Irish  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the 
American  cpil  war,  and  won  the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes 
alike,  few  bore  so  high  a  repute  for  daring  as  General  Philip 
Kearney,  who  nearly  a  score  of  years  before  had  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  wherein  he  lost  an  arm,  and 
who  was  far  more  generally  known  by  the  titles  of  *'  Fighting 
Phil"  and  "  the  one-armed  hero"  than  by  his  own  proper  ap''- 
pellation.  Sometimes  his  uncalculatii^^  courage,  his  utter  fearless- 
ness, led  him  into  sore  straits,  from  which  it  required  all  his 
address  to  extricate  himself.  Perhaps  the  most  trying  situation 
he  ever  led  his  men  into  was  the  one  in  California,  the  story  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  recal. 

The  California  Mexicans,  previous  to  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  were  considered  by  the  mountaineers  aa  the  bravest  and 
most  skilful  in  the  Mexican  provinces. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  184G,  General  Kearney  and  his  com- 
mand left  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  New  Mexico,  the  celebrated 
Kit  Carson  acting  as  hia  guide.  So  accurate  and  unerring  was 
this  renowned  mountaineer,  that  the  company  reached  VVarner's 
Ranche,  in  California,  on  the  3rd  of  December  following,  aud 
the  line  of  march  was  at  once  taken  up  for  San  Diego. 

While  on  the  way  news  reached  them  that  a  strong  command 
of  Mexican  Californians  had  taken  up  a  position  on  their  route, 
with  the  manifest  purpose  of  attacking  them. 

General  Kearney  continued  straight  ahead  until  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  enemy's  entrenchment,  when  a  halt  was 
made. 

A  reconnoitring  party  of  fifteen  dragoons  was  sent  forward, 
and  narrowly  escaped  annihilation,  after  making  their  observa- 
tions. They  reported  that  the  Mexicans  were  strongly  esta- 
blished in  an  Indian  village. 

It  was  determined  to  attack  them  at  once.  *  Everything  was 
prepared  as  speedDy  at  possible,  and  the  Americans  moved  for- 
ward to  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy,  when  an  advance  guard  of 
the  Mexicans  was  encountered. 

Kearney  instantly  charged  upon  them,  and  a  sharp  skir- 
mish followed.  The  advance  fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  and 
Captain  Moore,  with  a  strong  force,  dashed  ahead  in  an  assault 
upon  the  main  body. 

The  fight  was  a  desperate  and  bloody  one,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
lodgment  of  the  Mexicans,  though  Captain  Moore  and  a  number 
of  his  men  were  killed. 

In  the  attempt  to  follow  up  the  surccw,  the  mules  upon  which 
the  Americans  were  mounted  became  unmanageable,  and,  de- 


spite the  utmost  efforts  of  the  riders,  the  command  waa  treatly 
separated. 

This  not  only  rendered  the  pursuit  futile,  but  the  Mexicans 
turned  upon  the  Americans,  and  the  battle  waa  renewed  with 
terrible  earnestness.  Out  of  the  forty  dragoons  who  wefe 
mounted  upon  horses,  thirty  six  were  either  killed  or  severely 
wounded. 

General  Kearney,  seeing  his  men  being  swept  away  like  chaff, 
drew  hia  sword  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  remaining 
forces.  He  was  desperately  wounded,  but  he  fought  with  that 
lion-like  courage  which  ever  distinguished  him. 

At  this  critical  moment  Lieuienant  Davidson  hurried  forward 
with  two  mounted  howitzers.  While  uulimbering  his  guns 
nearly  every  man  engaged  in  the  task  was  shot  down. 

The  daring  Mexicans  charged  straight  up  to  the  guns,  lassoed 
the  horses,  and  made  off  with  one  of  the  pieces. 

Three  hundred  yards  diotant  they  halted,  and  made  rearly  to 
turn  the  howitzer  upon  the  Americans  ;  but,  from  some  cause,  it 
would  not  go  off. 

Routed  30  utterly,  General  Ke  arney  and  his  men  could  do 
nothing  but  take  refuge  at  a  point  of  rocka  which  stood  near  the 
scene  of  the  defeat.  E  ere  they  rallied,  but  the  Mexicans  did 
not  disturb  them. 

Both  sides  had  had  enough  of  fighting,  and  wore  content  to 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

^  The  dismal  hours  of  the  following  night  were  occupied  by 
Kearney  in  burying  his  dead,  attending  to  his  wounded,  and  in 
looking  out  for  the  enemy,  from  whom  an  attack  was  expected. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  move 
ahead  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
reinforcements.  Three  bearers  of  despatches  had'  been  sent  to 
Commodore  Stockton,  at  San  Diego,  previous  to  the  battle  ; 
but,  after  returning  to  within  sight  of  their  friends,  they  were 
all  captured  by  the  Mexicans. 

The  next  day  the  march  was  taken  up,  and  they  were 
harassed  so  constantly  by  the  Mexicans  that,  after  several  sharp 
engigem-jnts,  the  United  States  men  took  up  a  position  on  a 
height,  where  General  Kearney  felt  he  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
main for  a  time  with  his  badly  ahatttered  command. 

Here  the  Americans  found  barely  enough  water  to  support 
their  own  lives,  without  allowing  any  for  their  animals.  Abun- 
dant was  in  plain  sight,  but  it  was  death  to  attempt  to  reach  it. 

The  situation  of  General  Kearney  and  his  forces  was  critical 
to  the  last  degree.  In  addition  to  the  terrible  dangers  which 
environed  them,  the  men  were  compelled  to  live  upon  their 
mules. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  the  same  afternoon,  and  the 
critical  position  freely  acknowledged. 
But  what  could  be  done  ? 

The  most  desperate  measures  were  discussed,  but  no  one  could 
propose  a  remedy. 

A  Mexican  prisoner  had  been  exchanged  for  one  of  the  bearers 
of  despatches  ;  but  the  latter  reported  that  not  one  of  the  three 
had  been  able  to  reach  Commodore  Stockton  ;  ao  that  it  was 
apparent  that  the  gallant  old  commodore  knew  nothing  of  the 
appalling  atraita  to  which  his  friends  were  reduced. 

When  everyone  seemed  in  despair,  Kit  Carson  rose  in  the 
council,  and  said  : 

"  There's  only  one  way  out  of  this.  We  must  have  aasistance 
from  Commodore  Stockton.  I  will  make  the  attempt  to  creep 
through  the  Mexican  lines  to  night,  and,  if  I  succeed,  I  pledge 
you  my  word  I  will  carry  the  news  to  him,  and  thus  brins:  you 
help." 

"I  will  accompany  him,"  said  Lieutenant  Bea'e,  then  of  the 
United  States  navy,  and  since  a  man  of  national  reputation. 

Gladly  enough.  General  Kearney  accepted  the  proposition, 
which,  as  Caraon  had  declared,  offered  the  only  means  of  escape. 

The  Mexicans  still  encompassed  them,  aud  were  elated  and 
exultant  over  their  recent  successes.  While  they  were  stronger 
than  ever,  the  Americans  were  deplorably  weaker,  so  that 
another  engagement  might  result  in  the  slaughter  of  the  entire 
command. 

It  was  equally  impossible  to  remain  where  they  were,  for  thef 
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would  starve  to  deaih.  The  chance  for  life  had  narrowed  down 
to  the  finest  possible  point. 

General  Kearney  complimented  the  two  brave  fellows,  and 
gave  them  his  best  wishes.  They  had  but  few  preparations  to 
make,  and  it  took  them  but  a  brief  while  to  complete  them. 

Carson  and  Beale,  from  the  crest  of  the  hill,  carefully  recon- 
noitred the  position  of  the  enemy,  which  had  completely  sur- 
rounded the  beleaguered  forces,  as  if  with  a  view  of  rendering 
the  success  of  any  such  attempt  impossible. 

Having  agreed  upon  the  point  where  the  efibrt  to  pass  the 
lines  was  to  be  made,  the  two  daring  volunteers  had  only  to 
wait  until  darkness  should  close  in  about  them. 

There  was  some  fear  that  the  Mexicans  would  attack  their 
opponents,  as  several  suspicious  movements  were  observed 
among  them  ;  but  when  the  sun  set  no  change  was  perceptible, 
and  strong  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  scouts  would  succeed 
in  their  dangerous  enterprise. 

Kit  Carson  at  that  day  was  a  renowned  mountaineer  whose 
achievements  had  placed  him  at  the  very  head  of  the  extraordi- 
nary class  of  men  that  are  developed  along  the  border.  If  any 
one  in  the  world  could  succeed,  he  was  sure  to  do  it. 

Lieutenant  Beale's  rare  personal  courage  and  discretion  were 
equally  in  his  favour,  so  that  it  will  be  understood  why  such 
strong  hopes  were  entertained,  even  when  it  was  known  that  a 
shrewd  and  merciless  foe  would  take  unusual;  precautions  to 
render  abortive  any  such  attempt  that  might  be  made. 

Promptly  at  the  time  fixed  upon,  and  shortly  after  darkness 
had  set  in,  Carson  and  Beale  bade  General  Kearney  good-bye, 
and,  leaving  camp,  speedily  vanished  in  the  surrounding 
gloom. 

These  heroes  did  not  expect  to  walk  straight  through  the  lines; 
so,  before  they  were  in  sight  of  the  sentinels,  they  sank  down 
upon  their  knees,  the  better  to  avoid  discovery,  and  crawled 
slowly  forward. 

The  ground  was  exceedingly  rough,  consisting  of  rocks  and 
brush,  and  they  soon  found  that,  despite  their  utmost  care,  the 
abrasion  of  their  shoes  against  these  obstructions  made  a  noise, 
which  sounded  startlingly  loud  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

There  could  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  Mexicans  were  on  the 
qui  vive  for  sights  and  sounds  of  just  such  an  attempt,  and  both 
men,  therefore,  removed  their  shoes,  and  shoved  them  under 
their  belts. 

A  short  distance  was  passed,  when  they  caught  the  outlines 
of  a  mounted  sentinel,  and  they  turned  stealthily  to  one  side. 

As  they  did  so  they  descried  a  second  horseman  standing 
guard.  It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  get  beyond  their  sight,  for 
they  would  only  approach  within  range  of  others.  The  line  en- 
circled the  entire  hill,  and  their  enemies  were  equi-diatant  from 
each  other. 

Accordingly,  the  scouts  began  crawling  between  them,  and, 
with  Indian-like  patience,  succeeded  in  leaving  them  behind, 
without  having  once  drawn  attention  to  themselves. 

All  this  was  very  well,  provided  it  was  all ;  but  undoubtedly 
there  was  another  row  beyond  them.  Such  was  speedily  dis- 
covered to-be  the  fact,  and  the  brave  fellows  were  again  com- 
pelled to  steal  between  another  couple  of  mounted  policemen. 

The  seccnd  row  passed,  a  third  remained,  from  which  the 
extraordinarily  difficult  nature  of  the  enterprise  will  be  under- 
stood. But  our  friends  had  become  accustomed  to  their  work, 
as  may  be  said,  and  when  the  last  barrier  was  reached,  they 
scarcely  hesitated. 

Carson  only  paused  long  enough  to  make  sure  that  Scylla 
and  Charybdis  were  equally  distant,  and  he  crawled  forward 
midway  between  them,  keeping  as  flat  to  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible. 

Directly  behind  him  came  Lieutenant  Beale,  advancing  with 
the  same  care  and  circumspection,  and  with  all  his  senses  on 
the  alert. 

The  two  were  striving  for  a  great  prize,  indeed.  It  was  not 
their  own  lives  merely,  but  those  of  General  Kearney  and  all 
his  command,  which  were  at  stake.  Should  they  be  defeated, 
there  was  no  human  possibility  for  the  escape  of  the  sorely 
pressed  band. 

Foot  by  foot  the  scouts  worked  their  way  along,  until  they 


were  just  beyond  the  third  and  last  barrier,  and  the  two  were 
beginning  to  breathe  freely,  when  Carson  suddenly  passed,  and, 
reaching  back  his  foot,  smartly  touched  the  lieutenant,  as  a 
signal  for  him  to  lie  flat  on  his  face.  The  command  was  obeyed 
instantly. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  success,  their  greatest  danger  came. 

The  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  was  heard,  and,  through  the 
gloom,  one  of  the  sentinels  was  discerned  riding  directly  toward 
them.  The  scouts  could  do  nothing  but  lie  still  and  hope  for  the 
best,  while  expecting  the  worst. 

The  Mexican  halted  but  a  few  steps  away,  and,  dismounting, 
proceeded  to  light  his  cigarette.  The  two  men  turned  their 
heads,  and  saw  distinctly  the  swarthy  face  as  it  was  lit  up  by 
the  tiny  match  held  in  front  of  his  nose. 

These  were  fearful  moments  for  the  fellows  on  the  ground, 
and  Kit  Carson  always  affirmed  that  he  heard  very  plainly  the 
throbbing  of  Lieutenant  Beale's  heart. 

Neither  dared  stir,  and,  if  possible,  they  would  have  held 
their  breath  while  the  Mexican  stood  near  them. 

He  stayed  a  long  time  indeed,  as  it  seemed  to  the  watchers, 
but  finally  remounted  and  rode  away  in  an  opposite  direction. 

For  fully  two  miles,  Carson  and  Beale  worked  along  on  their 
hands  and  knees  before  they  dared  rise  to  their  feet.  When 
they  did  so,  they  found  that  their  shoes  were  gone,  and  no  way 
remained  of  recovering  them. 

But  they  pressed  forward,  carefully  avoiding  all  trails  and 
roads,  for  the  presence  of  their  steps  in  the  lines  of  the  Mexi- 
cans would  be  sure  to  apprise  the  latter  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  a  pursuit  would  be  attempted. 

All  the  following  day  the  scouts  hurried  forward,  with  lace- 
rated feet,  and  late  at  night  San  Diego  was  reached.  Commo- 
dore Stockton  instantly  despatched  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men  to  the  relief  of  General  Kearney,  and  they  arrived  in  time 
to  save  the  Americans  from  the  massacre  which  impended. 

Carson  sufl'ered  greatly  from  the  severities  of  this  daring  and 
exhausting  exploit,  and  it  was  all  of  two  years  before  Lieutenant 
Beale  fully  recovered.  •* 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ASPEN-TREE. 

EV  JOHN  LOCKE. 


Soft  the  amber  light  of  evening  tints  the  hills  of  Galilee, 

And  makes  one  gleaming  topaz  of  Genesareth's  slumbering  sea ; 

The  languid  clouds  sail  dreamily  across  Judea's  sky — 

To  a  richer  golden  growing  where  they  catch  the  day-god's  eye — 

As  the  Master  walks  in  silence  through  the  valley's  green  defiles. 

Towards  the  solitudes  embosomed  in  the  forest's  dusky  aisles. 

As  He  nears  the  sylvan  borders,  lo  !  the  multitudes  of  flowers, 
That  fold  their  fair  pavilions  with  the  waning  vesper  hours, 
Re-ope  their  dewy  bosoms,  and  perfume  the  evening  gale 
With  odours  such  as  floated  once  through  Eden's  sinless  vale. 
The  laurel  and  the  woodbine  in  an  arch  of  triumph  meet, 
And  the  lilac's  purple  clusters  make  a  carpet  for  His  feet. 

The  palm  and  lofty  poplar  in  meek  reverence  bow  their  heads  ; 
The  stately  cedar  branches  kiss  the  ground  whereon  He  treads  j 
The  laburnum  trails  its  tassels  of  rich  gold  his  pathway  o'er  ; 
And  the  rose-tree  blushes  deeper  than  it  ever  blushed  before  ; 
So  along  the  leafy  forest  all  its  denizens,  save  one, 
Oifer  deep  and  sil^t  homage  to  Jehovah's  chosen  Son. 

Like  one  whose  soul  is  drunken  with  disdain's  mephitic  wine. 
No  bough  the  aspen  bendeth  to  its  Sovereign  Lord  Divine  ; 
The  haughty  crest  looks  heavenward,  unmindful  that  the  Lord 
Of  Earth  and  Air  and  Heaven  stands  upon  the  forest  sward  ! 
But  Jesus  looks  upon  it,  and  that  one  reproving  glance 
Cutteth  in  through  rind  and  fibre  quicker  than  Damascus  lance. 

Frond  and  leaf  began  to  quiver,  branch  and  stem  to  palpitate, 

With  a  tremor  that  no  anodyne  may  evermore  abate  I 

Still  the  forest  birds  keep  asking,  as  they  tap  upon  the  tree, 

"  Has  forgiveness  not  yet  come,  0  sylvan  penitent !  to  thee?" 

But  the  aspen's  only  answer,  now,  as  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Is  that  ceaseless  leafy  shudder  that  seems  murmuring,  "  Nevermore." 
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THE  BOCCAGH  RUADH. 


A  SEQUEL  TO  "  LUCK  MONEY." 
By  Da.  Campion. 

Late  in  the  month  of  May  a  sturdy  old  beggarman  of  the 
clas3  "  trampers"  left  the  old  town  of  Abboyleix,  and,  taking  a 
short  cut  through  the  woody  demesne  of  Lord  de  Vesci,  got  out 
again  on  the  high  road.  The  poor  creature  looked  jaded  and 
weary,  and  had  evidently  travelled  a  long  way  before  he  swerved 
aside  to  try  the  pretentious  little  town's  gratuitous  bounty,  as 
was  the  duty  of  his  calling.  He  was  very  old,  and  withered, 
and  bent,  poor  fellow,  but  his  cheeks  were-like  russetingl&pples, 
all  hardy,  and  rude,  and  ruddy,  though  rough,  and  weather- 
beaten,  and  wrinkled  ;  and  his  stride,  though  somewhat  tremu- 
lous, was  long  and  resolute,  and  well  judged  for  tardy  and  con- 
tinuous travel.  He  carried  in  his  hand  the  usual  long  stafi' 
peculiar  to  his  craft ;  but  on  his  head,  instead  of  the  professional 
battered  broad-leafed  hat,  he  wore  a  tJiick  woolly  blood-red 
nightcap,  well  stuffed  at  the  appex,  and  tied  with  thick  worsted 
strings  of  the  same  decided  hue,  securely  under  his  rather  pro- 
minent chin.  It  was  this  capital  appendage  and  a  paralysed 
left  arm  that  acquired  for  him  the  significant  and  high-sounding 
appellation  of  the  Boccagh  Ruadh. 

It  was  evening,  but  early,  and  some  rain  had  just  fallen  on 
the  dusty  highway,  and  a  kind  mellow  wind  was  blowing,  which 
rifled  the  May  blossoms  of  their  luxurious  fragrance,  and  set 
the  birds  singing,  and  traversed  the  surface  of  the  long  grass  in 
the  growing  meadows,  fraternising  with  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
and  the  designing  crowfoot,  and  bending  down  the  tall  tufts 
where  the  larks  were  hiding,  and  where  the  young  rabbit  ven- 
tured forth  lo  banquet  on  the  early  evening  dew.  But  our 
friend  the  tramper  little  heeded  the  sweet  complexions  of 
nature,  or  the  birds'  melodies,  nor  even  the  babble  of  a  tumul- 
tuous stream  that  travelled  along  with  him  by  the  road- side, 
and  kept  laughiuff,  and  ringing,  and  rippling,  and  shining  like 
molten  gold  in  the  rich  sunset ;  holding  here  and  there  aggre- 
gate meetings  of  discontented  foam-hills,  into  which  adventurous 
ducklings  intruded,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  snowy 
masses,  and  the-  mottling  of  the  hurrying  waters  with  numerous 
blossom-like  fragments,  which  clung  to  the  flowery  margins  of 
the  bending  banks,  or  travelled  precipitately  aloag  like  little 
fuming  things  going  nowhere,  but  merely  following  the  impetus 
of  their  own  innate  irritability.  The  old  tramper  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  imaginative,  so  these  poetical  sights  never  for 
a  moment  intruded  themselves  upon  his  torpid  fancy  ;  but  this 
he  felt  and  was  pretty  well  aware  of,  that  he  was  tired,  and 
hungry,  and  way-worn,  and  had  yet  some  miles  of  long  road  to 
travel  before  he  should  come  to  the  place  of  his  destination.  • 

However,  plucking  up  his  failing  spirits,  he  pushed  coura- 
giously  amain,  and  never  ceased  the  one  continuous  jog  until 
the  red  sun  totally  disappeared  in  the  far  West,  and  the  dull, 
leaden  night,  with  her  broad,  black,  extended  wings,  alit  down 
broodingly  upon  the  earth,  and  then  he  could  go  no  further. 
He  was,  in  truth,  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  looked  about  for 
some  shady  comfortable  corner  where  he  might  rest  his  weary 
bones  and  muster  up  energy  enough  to  brace  his  failing  muscles 
for  the  last  essay  that  was  to  conclude  his  travels  for  the  night. 
The  place  which  he  selected  for  his  siesta  was  on  a  bend  of  the 
river  Nore,  which  intersects  the  road,  and  was  rendered 
passable  by  a  broad,  stout  plank,  extending  from  bank  to 
bank,  but  without  any  side  barrier  or  support,  to  protect 
the  unstable  traveller  from  tumbling  literally  into  that  pro- 
verbially stubborn  accumulation  of  self-willed  waters ;  and  there, 
lulled  by  the  crooning  wave,  winked  at  by  the  stars,  and  mes- 
merised by  the  roll-call  twitterings  of  hundreds  of  nestling 
hedge-birds,  the  weary  wanderer  fell  soundly  asleep.  His  staflT 
lay  down  quietly  by  his  side — an  empty  wallet  served  for  his 
pillow — the  red  night-cap  was  dragged  down  to  his  chin,  so  that, 
as  he  lay  in  that  disconsolately  abandoned  position  of  rest,  he 
presented  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  huge  rufiled 
turkey  recently  decapitated  by  a  hard-hearted  cookmaid,  and 
carelessly  cast  aside  after  the  summary  execution. 


He  had  not  snoozed  away  for  more  than  an  hour  in  this  ex- 
posed condition,  when  his  slumbers  were  rather  rudely  disturbed 
by  a  hearty  collaring  from  a  poor  peasant,  who  occupied  a 
miserable  mud  hovel,  with  his  old  mother,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  who,  in  returning  home  from  his  daily  labour, 
saw  the  lugubrious  slumberer,  and,  supposing  him  to  be  drunk 
and  in  danger  of  sufl'ocation,  took  this  uncouth  though  well- 
meaning  way  of  calling  him  back  to  his  senses.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  the  Boccagh  was  not  only  not  intoxicated,  but  that 
he  was  tired,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  the  poor  follow,  with  that 
cordial  hospitality  for  which  the  mere  Irish  were  always  re- 
markable, ofi'ered  him  his  bed  and  board  for  the  night,  or,  for 
that  matter,  for  as  many  days  and  nights  as  might  be  necessary 
to  limber  his  old  bones,  and  put  him  on  the  road  in  travelling 
order  again.  And  so  away  they  trudged,  host  and  gueat  together, 
by  the  dim  starlight,  over  the  rude  plank  and  the  ever-mut- 
tering river,  and  across  the  dark  fields  which  night  incessantly 
weeps  upon,  and  imbues  with  so  much  awe  and  solitariness, 
that  the  mind  wonders  at  the  power  of  the  enchanting  sunbeams 
that  in  a  few  short  hours  hence  will  point  out  with  their  radiant 
fingers  beauties  indescribable  in  every  angle  of  the  present 
gloom.  The  one,  heartful  of  pity  and  commiseration  for  his 
forlorn  poor  old  fellow-creature,  with  no  house  to  shelter  him, 
no  friend  or  fellow  to  console  the  weary  hours  of  hia  fast- waning 
existence,  no  end  for  hia  world-wanderings,  and  no  hope  but 
in  dissolution.  The  other,  silent  from  weariness,  helplessness, 
recklessness,  and  a  long-trained  habitude  of  mind  and  body  to 
let  every  day  provide  for  itself,  and  an  utter  and  stolid  in- 
difference to  the  tumultuous  events  of  life,  except  such  as  imme- 
diately pinged  upon  his  own  present  and  pressing  exigencies. 

The  old  woman  washed  the  poor  Boccagh's  blistered  and 
bleeding  feet,  shook  down  a  dry  comfortable  bed  for  him 
in  the  corner,  made  of  rushes  and  moss  and  wheaten  straw, 
pvit  all  the  old  garments  in  the  cabin  over  him,  end 
brought  him  a  reeking  steaming  big  bowl  '  of  goat's  milk, 
which  sent  a  red  hot  warmth  into  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  and 
set  him  off,  like  a  doctor's  dose,  into  a  precipitate  and  involun- 
tary slumber,  full  of  v.-orld-long  dreams  of  showering  gold,  earth- 
hidden  treasures,  and  caverns  under  old  moated  castles  where 
the  monks  of  old  hid  the  sacred  vessels  from  the  sacrilegious 
soldiery,  the  horrid  accoxmts  of  which  he  had  so  often  listened 
to  v/iih  cupidity  and  amazement  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings and  sojournings  by  tlie  Winter  hearths  of  the  snug  farming 
houses,  and  by  the  sunny  ditch  sides,  after  last  Mass,  in  the 
long  sultry  Summer  days.  And  if  the  snoring  old  Boccagh 
dreamt,  amid  his  dreamings,  of  a  certain  clutch  of  gold  guineas 
packed  up  in  an  uncertain  and  faithless  birch-tree  stump  by  a 
termagant  stream  and  an  ivy-robed  ruin,  in  a  beautiful  valley 
dimpled  in  the  green  hills  of  the  fairy  fastness  of  Imael — no 
wonder  ;  for  it  formed  the  great  catastrophe  of  his  existence.  It 
would  have  gratified  him,  too,  no  doubt,  with  a  delight  some- 
thing akin  to  sardonic  satisfaction,  and  made  his  fiction-weaving 
brain  throb  with  his  old  heart's  hilarity,  even  if  it  were  only 
in  an  evanescent  dream,  if  he  knew,  as  we  could  tell  him,  that 
he  who  found  the  gold  and  kept  it,'  and  used  it,  and  refused  to 
restore  it,  was  cold  and  dead  and  gone  ;  and  that  the  dead 
man's  improvident  family,  spoiled  by  an  appropriation  as  unjust 
as  it  was  inopportune,  were  even  now  in  a  condition  fr.r  worse 
than  his  own — some  of  them  being  located  in  the  almshouse  of 
the  county  union,  some  in  the  county  prison,  and  some,  after  a 
few  years  of  guilt,  and  idleness,  and  dissipation,  having  "  left 
their  country  for  their  country's  good." 

The  gorgeous  morning  sunlight  was  playing  the  most  brilliant 
gambols  on  the  moss  and  the  rushes  and  the  wheaten  straw 
of  the  Boccagh's  comfortable  couch,  when  the  brain  of  that 
worthy  again  awoke  to  worldly  consciousness,  and  starting  to 
his  feet  in  high  spirits  and  renovated  professional  ardour,  he 
sped  out  into  the  open  air,  and  proceeded  to  perform  a  sort  of 
superficial  ablution  of  the  eyes,  and  ears,  and  back  of  the  neck, 
at  the  expense  of  the  bountiful  river  which  flowed  away  broadly 
and  gracefully  under  the  beautiful  morning  sky.  The  old 
tramper  had  scarcely  given  himself  the  last  and  finishing  polish 
with  his  inevitable  red  woollen  night-cap,  when  he  saw  a  gay 
and  joyous  troop  of  travellers  approaching  the  plank  bridge. 
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upon  which,  trae  to  the  principles  of  his  calling,  he  immediately 
took  up  his  station  at  a  huge  stone  which  firmed  the  rude 
timber  at  his  own  side  of  the  water,  and  commenced  to  solicit 
aims  in  the  most  impetuous  and  pathetic  manner.  Every  one 
of  the  troop  gave  him  something,  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
way,  laughing  at  his  grotesque  appearance,  and  highly  amused 
at  the  facile  volubility  with  which  he  sent  volleys  of  prayers 
after  their  retreating  footsteps. 

The  Boccagh  treated  his  over  night  entertainers  to  a  better 
repast  than  they  had  had  for  many  a  day  before  ;  and  when  all 
three,  in  council,  entered  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  morning's 
unexpected  spoil,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  that  the 
Boccagh  should  retain  his  present  promising  quarters,  and  en- 
deavour to  establish  a  staple  eleemosynary  trade  fof  the  common 
benefit  of  the  general  community. 

Accordingly,  with  genuine  ardour,  and  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices,  the  old  tramper  embarked  in  his  new  and  genial 
speculation,  and  at  once  developed  very  much  of  a  latent  lively 
genius  which  had  long  lain  fallow  in  his  fertile  brain,  by  the 
composition  and  adoption  of  that  brand-new  style  of  oratory, 
deprecatory  as  well  as  persuasive,  which  he  judged  best  culti- 
vated to  touch  the  sensitive  points  of  sluggish  human  nature 
amongst  the  race  of  people  he  deemed  it  most  likely  he  was  to 
come  in  contact  with  in  this  his  new  and  very  peculiar  locality  : 
for  instance,  he  had  a  ready  prayer  for  those  who  approached 
the  spanning  plank  with  tremors  and  timidity— a  caution  and 
a  blessing  for  the  daring  little  maidens  who  came  danciiigly 
across  it,  accompanied  with  a  prompt  eulogium  on  their  pretty 
feet,  and  the  beaming  bright  eyes  that  guided  them — a  formal 
encouragement  for  the  old  and   infirm,    garnished   with  a 
Pharisaical  assurance  "that  his  humble  intercessions  for  the 
safety  of  all  wayfarers  at  this  dangerous  pass  had  always 
proved  efi"ectnal,  and  that  whilst  he  was  there  in  person"  (the 
old  hypocrite)  "  no  accident  had  occurred,  even  on  one  solitary 
occasion."    Then  he  had  a  rollicking  "  hurra"  for  the  sporting 
and  impetuous  gallant  who  came  bounding  across  in  all  the  hey- 
day of  exhilarant  self-sufficiency  ;  but  his  salaams  for  the 
"quality"  would  make  an  Eastern  helot  burst  with  envy ;  in 
these  salutations,  above  all,  he  shone  with  most  transcendant 
efiect,  and  what  was  of  more  importance,  tending,  too,  most 
eminently  to  inflate  his  predominant  self-complacency  to  a  state 
of  mania,  they  were  productive  of  many  and  many  a  silver 
donation,  or  at  least  with  torrents  of  loose  coppers,  as  wen  as 
many  consoling  and  confidential  colloquies  on  the  scandals  and 
small  talk  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  their  concerns,  and 
their  dependents,  and  their  several  dependencies  ;  and  the  in- 
formation thus  gleaned  about  other  people's  affairs  was  often 
as  good  as  cash  to  him,  for  scandal  was  at  a  high  premium 
in  this  particular  locality,  and  the  Boccagh  lent  a  hand  always 
against  the  absent,  satisfying  his  immediate  clients,  and  after- 
wards preying  upon  both  with  the  most  pliable  indiscrimination. 
No  wonder  thenjthat  the  Boccagh  Ruadh  soon  became  a  moneyed 
man  :  days — weeks — months — years  passed  away,  and  still  found 
him  in  the  same  lucative  sinecure,  garnering  in  wealth  without 
an  effort,  and  thinking  within  himself  that  it  was  the  return 
of  his  old  long-lost  golden  store  that  was  being  gradually  dis- 
gorged again  from  the  cofi'ers  of  its  false  possessor,  and  was  now 
coming  back  to  its  rightful  owner,  by  the  just  and  rigid  award 
of  an  over-watching  Providence  :  for  ever  thus  do  the  stupefied 
ingrates  of  the  world  admit  into  their  souls  only  as  much  of 
divine  truth  as  may  suit  the  objects  of  their  own  coveting  and 
selfish  predilections.    Thus  the  mendicant  miser  grew  richer 
and  richer,  and  never  let  any  human  creature  be  the  wiser  of 
the  fact ;  for,  each  evening,  when  he  returned  to  the  poor  humble 
cabin,  he  only  exhibited  a  few  miserable  coins  as  the  proceeds 
of  hia  day,  and  shared  them  with  apparent  generosity  with  his 
kind  and  ever  hospitable  hosts.    But  everything  earthly  must 
have  an  end  ;  and  so  had  the  trade  of  the  Boccagh  Ruadh,  for 
one  day  he  felt  so  ill  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  leave  his 
bed,  and  his  pallid  face,  and  sunken  eyes,  and  a  certain  hoarse, 
hollow,  cavernous  cough,  told  too  plainly  that  the  old  miser's 
time  on  earth  was  coming  to  a  close. 

The  old  woman  and  her  son  strongly  urged  him  to  send  for 
the  priest,  and  to  make  some  preparation  for  the  great  and 


!  eternal  change  which  they  clearly  saw  was  very  soon  to  take 
i  place.    But  the  sturdy  old  Boccagh  had  no  notion  of  resigning 
:  his  existence  as  easily  as  they  anticipated  ;  for  the  fact  of  the 
1  matter  was  that  at  this  very  particular  crisis  of  his  life  he  did 
[  not  at  all  desire  to  quit  the  world  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  more 
;  sincerely  attached  to  its  perishable  goods  than  he  could  be 
said  to  have  been  ever  since  he  lost  hia  first  bright  fortune  by 
j  wood  and  water.    Accordingly,  he  absolutely  refused  any  reli- 
'  gious  consolation,  and  had  no  anxiety  at  all  about  either  priest 
:  or  minister,  physician  or  apothecary,  for  he  had  thoroughly 
:  made  up  his  mind  not  to  die — so  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Not- 
!  withstanding  this  dogged,  stubborn,  and  peremptory  resolve, 
j  however,  the  Boccagh  Ruadh  sickened  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  at  last,  and  at  the  ominous  hour  of  twelve  at  mid- 
night, teparted  this  transitory  life.    The  poor  peasants,  with 
the  aid  of  some  loose  moneys  which  they  found  in  his  wallet — the 
[  only  property,  by  the  way,  they  could  at  all  discover  after  him — 
j  buried  him  decently,  travelling  gear  and  all,  in  the  pauper 
!  corner  of  a  neighbouring  churchyard,  where  the  dark  nettles 
j  grew  wild  and  luxuriantly,  and  the  long,  dank,  soft  grass  swayed 
I  away  in  the  wind  the  whole  night,  and  the  white,  long- dried 
bones  protruded  ominously  from  the  crumbling  soil,  the  only 
symbols  that  arrested  the  attention  of  the  fortuitous  rambler  to 
remind  him  to  offer  up  a  silent  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  the  friendless  departed,  whose  aggregated  remains  mouldered 
away  in  unlettered  oblivion  in  hundreds  beneath  his  feet.  Now 
that  the  old  beggarman  was  dead  and  decently   buried  in 
Christian  burial  ground,  it  was  no  more  than  natural  to  expect 
that  his  wanderings  were  over  at  last,  and  that  the  world  was 
fairly  rid  of  his  presence  and  his  professional  importunities  ;  but, 
alas  !  as  if  to  prove  to  demonstration  the  general  rule  by  the  ex- 
ception, it  soon  appeared  that  such  was  by  no  means  the  case, 
for,  on  the  third  morning  after  his  demise,  his  quondam  host 
rushed  into  the  presence  of  his  astonished  mother,  and  an- 
nounced, in  language  of  horrid  alarm,  that  the  ghost  of  the  Boc- 
cagh Ruadh  had  haunted  him  the.live  long  night. 

"Did  you  untie  the  strings  of  his  big  red  night-cap  before  he 
was  buried  V  asked  the  old  woman  mysteriously. 

"No — I  did  not,"  replied  her  son,  opening  his  large  eyes 
widely  asunder. 

"And  they  were  fastened  under  his  chin  ?"  continued  the  old 
mother  interrogatively. 

"  They  were  fastened  under  hia  chin,  sure  enough,"  said  the 
son,  in  alarm. 

"  Ugh — ugh  !  and  how  often  did  yon  hear  me  say,  and  what 
all  the  wide  world  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  not  to  speak  of  a 
poor  unbeknown  creature  like  myself,  '  that  pin  or  string  should 
never  be  left  fastened  on  a  corpse's  body.' " 

"  Well,  well,  mother,"  cried  the  woe-begone  man,  in  a  state 
of  mental  desperation,  "  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  open 
the  grave  again,  and  pull  oS  the  strings  that  are  disturbing 
him  !"  Which  desperate  resolve,  after  much  labour  and  con- 
siderable repugnance,  was  carried  into  effect  that  very  evening  ; 
and  mother  and  son  went  more  contentedly  to  their  respective 
rests  after  its  due  performance. 

But,  it  appears,  it  was  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  appease  the 
manea  of  the  redoubtable  Baccogh,  for  he  was  on  the  alert  on 
that  night  as  well  as  the  past,  to  the  increased  trepidation  of 
his  too  indulgent  host. 

The  sapient  grand-dame,  on  being  informed  of  this  new 
and  aggravated  irruption  of  the  enemy,  counselled  her  dia- 
conaolate  son  to  re  open  the  beggarman's  grave,  and  remove 
the  red  night  cap  in  toto  from  the  head  of  the  peripatetic 
ghost.  Terrified  at  the  notion  of  receiving  another  domi- 
ciliary visit  from  hia  impalpable  friend,  the  poor  man  closed 
with  the  unpalatable  advice,  and  again  visited  and  opened 
anew  the  faithless  chamber  of  the  dead,  forthwith  proceeding, 
though  with  fear  and  trembling,  to  remove  the  obnoxious  ap- 
pendage from  the  now  dark  and  decomposing  skull.  But 
scarcely  had  he  effected  this  very  uninviting  "  solution  of  con- 
tinuity," when  lo  !  into  the  venomous  nettles,  and  through  the 
long  rank  grass,  and  everywhere  amongst  the  soft,  red,  dis- 
turbed clay,  rolled  an  indefinite  number  of  bright  yellow  golden 
coins,  and  continued  to  roll  and  roll  whilst  the  astonished 
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grave-digger  held  the  red  garment  within  his  grasp,  as  one 
might  hold  a  snarlin?  dog  by  the  neck,  whilst  it  con-tiaued  un-  i 
ceasingly  howling.  Speedily  filling  up  the  grave,  and  returning  i 
the  fallen  gold  to  its  red  receptacle  once  more,  and  with  Hush-  i 
ing  eye  and  boating  heart,  the  wondering  and  bewildered  son  i 
returned  rapidly  to  his  home.  He  bolted  the  door  securely  i 
behind  him,  and  with  bated  breath  and  stealthy  pace,  sought  an  s 
immediate  interview  with  his  venerable  and  omniscient  old  1 
mother.  The  old  lady,  of  course,  highly  approved  of  the  pro-  i 
ceedings  of  her  ever  obedient  son,  and  passed  many  energetic  1 
and  handaome  encomiums  on  the  welcome  though  dilatory 
bouutifulness  of  her  deceased  friend,  pledging  her  ghostly  re-  f 
putation  withal  that  from  that  time  forth  her  good  sou  need  be  t 
no  longer  apprehensive  of  any  nocturnal  disturbance  ;  but  (as  a  ; 
mere  precautionary  measure  only,  and  just  to  humour  the  bene-  < 
hcent  phantom  to  his  very  heart)  they  remained  up  until  late  i 
that  night,  and  burned  the  old  red  nightcap  even  to  the  very  i 
last  inch  of  its  obnoxious  strings. 

Yet,  ah  !  for  the  perversity  of  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  flesh. 
Scarcely  had  the  poor  wearied  labourer  closed  his  heavy,  leaden 
eyelids,  when  the  irreconcileable,  malcontent  beggarman  once 
more  appeared  before  him  !  But  this  visit  was  more  visionary 
and  less  palpable  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  ;  for  the 
dreamer  thought  he  was  by  the  river's  edge  and  near  the 
wooden  plank  that  spanned  it,  and  that  the  boccagh  pointed 
markedly  to  the  huge  stone  on  the  near  side  of  the  bank,  and 
then,  without  more  ado,  vanished  into  thin  air.  Less  discon- 
certed than  before,  and  more  an  adept  in  translunary  intima- 
tions from  the  lessons  of  his  much  experienced  parent,  the  ex- 
cited dreamer  visited  the  big  stone  in  question  at  daybreak, 
and,  with  some  difficulty  rolling  it  ah  dtn,  discovered,  bedded 
beneath  it,  to  his  great  astonishment  and  delight,  a  very  floor- 
way  of  moony  silver  coins. 

This  was,  in  sooth,  tremendous  luck,  and  so  the  astute  old 
grand-dame  thought,  as  she  deposited  the  gentle  silver  with  the 
more  masculine  gold  in  loving  companionship  in  a  far  corner  of 
a  venerable  oaken  chest,  which  had  never  before  been  entrusted 
with  the  guardianship  of  a  shadow  of  any  such  valuable  commo- 
dities, since  it  had  passed  fresh  from  the  bench  of  the  village 
carpenter  ;  and  that  was,  to  the  best  of  her  remembrance,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  her  own  revered  grey  grandfather. 

The  mother  and  son  now  sat  soberly  down,  and  with  much 
cool  deliberation  began  to  concert  measures  for  the  furtherance 
of  a  permanent  enjoyment  of  life  in  future  :  for  instance,  they 
contemplated  the  immediate  purchase  of  a  much  more  commo- 
dious dwelling-house,  an  extensive  model  farm,  and  even 
descended  to  the  minutise  of  a  horse  and  patent  pillion  to  go  in 
state  to  Mass  on  Sundays.  Thus  having  built  innumerable 
castles,  sky-high,  in  the  atmosphere,  but  certainly  on  something 
more  substantial  than  a  sandy  foundation,  they  retired  to  their 
respective  slumbers,  in  full  confidence  that  the  ghost  of 
the  red  tramper  was  at  last  perfectly  ^peased,  and  that 
his  spirit  was  at  rest  for  ever  :  but,  horresco  referens, 
they  were  miserably  at  fault  in  their  conclusive  conjec- 
tures. That  inveterate  old  roadster  was  not  even  yet  disposed 
to  be  at  all  satisfied,  for,  at  the  usual  dismal  hour  of  mid- 
night, he  intruded  himself  in  the  most  unceremonious  and  up- 
roarious manner  into  the  private  apartment  of  the  unfortunate 
labourer,  demanding  his  nightcap  and  his  money,  and  furiously 
denouncing  the  wretched  and  profusely  perspiring  delinquent, 
as  an  unprincipled  and  prowling  robber,  and  an  indecent  grave- 
burglar,  who  had  rather  scheme  after  the  products  of  an  in- 
dustrious man's  labour  than  endeavour  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood for  himself.  To  which,  moreover,  many  animadversions 
were  also  appended,  of  an  exceedingly  coarse  nature,  against  j 
the  vaticinating  pretensions  of  the  old  woman,  which,  through 
a  spirit  of  sheer  gallantry,  we  purposely  omit. 

After  this  instructive  homily  the  Boccagh  Raudh,  or  rather 
hia  duplicate,  took  his  departure,  leaving  the  poor  widow's  son 
lying  on  the  broad  of  his  back  in  the  bed,  in  a  most  pitiable 
state  of  semi- solution,  from  the  effects  of  the  vehement  oration 
of  that  restless  and  irritable  shape,  who,  even  in  the  realms  of 
death,  evinced  such  a  decided  disinclination  to  renounce  the 
golden  god  of  hia  idolatry. 


Trembling  in  every  joint,  and  oozing  at  ©very  pore,  the 
miserable  labourer  left  his  bed  as  soon  as  the  morning  li'^ht  ap- 
peared, and,  despite  of  every  reuionstrauce  of  his  money- loviiig 
mother,  insisted  upon  briuging  the  cursed  gold  and  silver,  neck 
and  crop,  to  the  priest  of  the  pariah,  as  the  person  most  likely  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  such  belligerent  cash.  Accordingly,  notwith- 
standing the  most  violent  opposition  (and  wo  may  as  well  admit) 
by  something  closely  akin  if  not  actually  amounting  to  physical 
force,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  banned  property,  and  set  out 
for  the  reverend  gentleman's  residence. 

His  visit  was  an  early  one,  and  the  clergyman  was  not  as  yet 
stirring,  so,  walking  up  and  down  the  lawn,  and  continually 
staring  up  into  the  windows,  the  unfortunately  fortunate  man 
anxiously  watched  and  waited  for  the  happy  hour  which  he 
expected  would  release  him  from  the  ownership  of  that  stamped 
necromantic  bullion,  for  which  the  whole  world  yearned  with 
seas  of  bloody  tears,  and  for  which  the  fondest  and  tenderest  of 
human  ties  have  been  so  often  and  so  heartlessly  severed. 

The  good  priest  heard  his  story  with  patience  and  commisera- 
tion, for  ho  saw  that  the  poor  fellow  was  truly  and  cruelly  in 
earnest ;  but  strongly  advised  him  to  put  the  money  into  the 
savings  bank,  and  use  the  interest  accruing  from  it  for  hia  own 
personal  comforts,  whilst  they  sought,  in  every  available  way, 
to  find  out  some  of  the  kith  or  kin  of  the  very  unruly  deceased. 
But,  like  the  man  in  the  drama  of  the  "Bottle  Imp,"  the 
widow's  son  would  not  consent  to  hold  or  own  any  of  the  money 
on  any  terms,  and  was  only  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
suddenest  and  most  expeditious  manner  possible,  and  accord- 
ingly proffered  it  eagerly  to  his  worthy  director.  In  vain  the 
priest  reasoned  with  him  and  implored  him  ;  the  poor  fellow 
had  the  fear  of  the  Boccagh  Ruadh  too  vividly  before  his  eyes 
to  listen  to  any  mode  of  argument  or  persuasion,  the  more 
particularly  as  he  was  firmly  assured  that  nothing  short  of 
getting  totally  rid  of  his  rascally  property  could  liberate  him 
from  his  inevitable  and  unpleasant  attentions.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  the  whole  matter,  as  well 
as  to  show  that  his  resolution  was  fixed  and  final,  he  flung 
down  the  money  at  the  priest's  feet,  and  ran  away  from  it 
like  a  man — but  whether  a  wise  man  or  a  foolish  man  I  leave 
my  readers  to  decide,  according  to  their  prejudices  or  their 
affections. 

In  this  crisis,  the  priest  took  up  the  rejected  money  bag, 
ordered  his  horse,  and  forthwith  rode  straight  into  the  town  of 
Maryborough,  to  consult  with  the  justices  of  quorum  as  to  the 
fit  and  proper  allocation  of  this  wonderful  and  troublesome 
treasure.  After  a  long  and  patient  consideration  of  the  several 
bearings  of  the  very  remarkable  case,  their  worships  unani- 
mously resolved  and  determined  that  the  money  should  be  ex- 
pended in  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  river  Nore,  on  the  site  of 
the  Boccagh'a  plank,  and  the  overplus  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  wants  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  of  every  sect  and  persua- 
sion, like  the  deceased  owner's  very  liberal  impartiality  in  ac- 
cepting it  from  all,  without  invidious  distinction  ;  and  so  the 
poor  were  fed,  and  the  bridge  was  built,  and,  as  a'  "  Memento 
Mori"  to  the  deceased  grudger  (the  only  compliment  he  was 
considered  entitled  to),  it  is  called,  even  unto  thia  day,  "The 
Beggar's  Bridge." 

ONLY  A  BEGGAH. 

BY  W.  J.  H. 


Only  a  beggar  !  poor  feeble  thing, 

Not  a  pore  in  your  heart  but  has  bled  ! 
Only  a  beggar,  the  winter  winds  sang 
'  As  they  lulled  you  to  sleep  with  the  dead. 

Who  is  it  cares  that  the  beggar  is  dead  ? 
What  hand  will  smooth  back  her  hair  ? 
f  And  who  in  thia  occupied  world  will  pause 

To  utter  for  her  a  pray'r  ? 

Alone  in  the  burial  ground,  and  there 

Not  a  footstep  to  follow  the  way  ! 
A  waif  in  the  world  for  wearisome  years, 
A  waif  in  the  graveyard  ahe  lay. 
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THE  PHILANTHROPIC  WIFE. 

By  Max  Adeler. 

When  the  pedlar  rang  Mr.  Bird's  door-bell  the  other  day 
Mr.  Bird  himself  opened  the  door.    Mr.  Bird  had  the  baby  upon 
his  arm,  and  there  were  four  other  children  at  his  heels. 
Is  the  lady  of  the  house  in  ?"  asked  the  pedlar. 

"  Certainly  she  isn't !"  replied  Air.  Bird.  "She  is  out.  She 
is  perennially  and  eternally  out !" 

"  Where  can  I  see  her  .'" 

"  Why,  go  down  to  the  jwoman  suQVage  club  rooms,  and  if 
she  is  not  there,  go  to  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  if  she  has  left  there,  visit  the  hall  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  the  Senegambiaus,  and  if 
she  has  finished  up  there,  look  for  her  at  the  church  aid  society, 
or  at  the  9th  Ward  soup  house,  or  at  the  home  for  the  one-legged, 
or  at  the  refuge  for  infirm  dogs,  or  at  the  hospital  for  the  asth- 
matic, or  at  the  St.  Polycarp  Orphan  Asylum,  or  at  some  of 
those  places.  If  you  get  on  her  trail  you"ll  see  more  paupers, 
and  strong-minded  women,  and  under-clothing  for  the  heathen, 
than  you  ever  saw  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life." 

"  I  wanted  to  sell  her  a  cold-handle  fiat-iron  just  out.  Do 
you  think  she  will  buy  one  ?" 

"  She  will  if  you  can  prove  that  the  naked  cannibals  in  Sene- 
gambia  are  yearning  for  cold-haudle  flat-irons.  She  would  buy 
diamond  breastpins  for  those  niggers  if  they  wanted  them,  I 
believe," 

"  I  intended  also  to  offer  her  a  new  kind  of  immovable  hair- 
pin, which"  

'*  All  I'ight.  You  just  go  down  to  the  home  for  the  one-legged, 
and  persuade  those  cripples  to  cry  for  immovable  hair-pins,  and 
she'll  order  'em  by  the  ton." 

"  Has  she  any  children  >." 

"  Well,  I'm  the  one  that  appears  to  have  'em  ;  just  now, 
anyhow." 

"Because  I  have  a  gum  top  for  a  feeding-bottle  that  is  the 
nicest  thing  j'ou  ever  saw." 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Bird,  "I'll  tell  you'll  what  you  do.  You  get 
those  paupers  to  swear  that  they  can't  eat  the  soup  that  they 
get  at  the  soup-house  with  spoons,  but  that  they  must  have  it 
from  a  bottle  with  a  rubber  nozzle,  and  Mrs.  Bird  will  keep  you 
so  busy  supplying  the  demand  that  you  won't  have  a  chance  to 
sleep.    You  just  try  it.    Buy  up  the  paupers  !    Bribe  'em  !" 

"  How'll  I  know  her  if  I  see  her  i" 

"  Why,  she's  a  large  woman  with  a  bent  nose,  and  she  talks 
all  the  time.  You'll  hear  her  talking  as  soon  as  you  get  within 
a  mile  of  her.  She'll  ask  you  to  subscribe  to  the  Senegambian 
fund  and  to  the  Asthmatic  Asylum  before  you  can  get  your 
breath.  Probably  she'll  read  you  four  or  five  letters  from 
reformed  cannibals.  But  don't  you  mind  'em.  My  opinion  is 
she  wrote  'em  herself." 

' '  Shall  I  tell  her  you  told  me  to  call  upon  her  ]" 

"It  don't  make  any  difierence.  But  you  might  mention  that 
since  she  left  home  the  baby  has  had  four  tits,  Johnny  has 
fallen  out  of  the  pear  tree  and  cracked  his  skull,  Mary  and 
Jim  both  have  something  like  croup,  and  Tommy  has  been 
bitten  by  Jones's  dog.  It  won't  excite  her  ;  she  won't  care  a 
penny  ;  but  I'd  like  her  to  have  the  latest  news.  Tell  her  if  she 
can  mana(;e  to  drop  in  here  for  a  minute  between  now  and 
Patrick's  Day  she  might  maybe  wash  up  the  baby  and  give 
the  other  children  a  chance  to  remember  how  she  looks.  But 
she  needn't  come  if  it  will  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  the 
cne-legged  mendicants,  or  make  her  asthmatic  patients  miser- 
able.   Mind  and  mention  it  to  her  now,  will  you  i" 

"  I  wUl." 

"  All  right  then.  I'll  go  in  and  put  some  fresh  sticking- 
plaster  on  Johnny's  skull." 

And  with  the  baby  singing  a  vociferous  solo,  and  the  oikgr 
children  clinging  to  his  legs,  Mr.  Bird  retreated  and  shut  the 
door.  The  pedlar  had  determined  to  propose  to  a  girl  that 
night.  He  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  remain  a 
bachelor. 


Place  for  reflection — The  mirror. 


THE  WINTER  IS  COMING. 


BY  J.  MUKDOCK. 

The  Winter  is  coming — the  Winter  is  near — 
Dread  Winter's  approaching — the  giant  is  here  ; 
His  footsteps  are  treading  o'er  everything  green, 
His  breath  is  a  frost  fast  encrusting  the  scene  ; 
The  trees  are  now  yellow,  the  leaves  are  now  sere. 
Their  pride  and  their  beauty  have  flad  in  their  fear  ; 
The  liuwers,  where  are  thej'  V  entombed  in  the  shroud 
That  hides  them  from  view  like  a  beautiful  cloud — 
The  first  fall  of  suow  !   How  it  glitters  so  clear  ! 
What  a  pity  such  beauty  begetteth  a  tear  ! 
What  a  pity  that  purity  such  as  the  snow's 
Is  the  instrument  oft  of  the  bitterest  woes  ! 

The  Winter  is  coming — the  Winter  is  near — 
The  hoary  old  tyrant  is  shaking  his  spear 
O'er  valley  and  highland,  o'er  cottage  and  hall ; 
Like  the  genii  of  story  he  tries  to  appal 
All  the  fair  things  of  nature,  the  birds  and  the  flowers, 
All  the  otTspring  of  Summer,  of  sunshine  and  showers  ; 
The  sweet  flowers  he  withers  with  shame  and  with  tears, 
And  the  birds'  merry  singing  he  stifles  with  fears, 
And  the  trees  he  disrobes,  and  the  voice  of  the  stream, 
With  its  rich  rippling  croon,  is  the  voice  of  a  dream  ; 
And  the  gay  hanging  tendrils  of  climbers  so  green 
Mow  coldly  are  imaged  'mid  icicles'  sheen. 

The  Winter  is  coming — the  Winter  is  near — 

How  the  hearts  of  the  aged  and  poor  quake  with  fear  ! 

For  Winter  to  them  hath  a  meaning  of  pain. 

With  its  racking  of  bones,  and  its  snow  and  its  rain  ; 

Each  crystal  of  snow  and  each  pearl  of  hail 

Hath  a  dagger  concealed  for  the  poor  and  the  frail ; 

For  the  blood  in  their  veins  is  but  scanty  and  slow. 

And  the  nip  of  the  Winter's  their  bitterest  foe. 

What  a  pity,  I  say,  that  the  beautiful  snow 

Is  the  instrument  thus  of  the  crudest  woe  1 

But  alas  !  the  most  beautiful  things  that  I  know 

J  a  the  field  of  creation  are  equally  so. 

And,  speaking  of  beautiful  things,  there  is  one 
That  I  loved  to  devotion,  as  flowers  the  sun, 
As  the  birds  love  the  light,  as  the  fishes  the  stream, 
And  as  lovers  delight  of  their  chosen  to  dream. 
And  this  beautiful  thing  was  a  maiden  divine — 
Divine  as  I  thought  when  I  thought  she  was  mine — 
But  she  proved  to  be  mortal ;  she  proved  to  be  frail ; 
Her  love  and  her  kisses  and  soft-spoken  tale 
Were  each  as  the  frost  that  bedecketh  the  pane — 
'Neath  one  beam  of  the  sun  all  its  beauty  is  vain  ; 
And  I  say  yet  again,  and  a  pity  'tis  true, 
The  most  beautiful  things  leave  the  bitterest  rue, 
t  ,  . 


AMONG  THE  ARABS; 

•  OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA. 


Chapter  XXXI.— A  Painful  Discovery. 

The  Abyssinian  cavalry — they  numbered  about  fifty — checked 
their  horses,  and  drew  back  to  hold  a  consultation.  It  was 
evident  they  did  not  relish  the  thought  of  dismounting  and  as- 
saulting the  position  held  by  Paul  and  his  friends. 

"  I  am  anxious  to  know  who  those  people  are,  and  how  they 
succeeded  in  .coming  through  our  lines  without  being  observed," 
said  the  Abyssinian  officer  in  command  of  the  cavalry. 

"  They  are  not  our  friends,"  said  an  old  soldier. 

' '  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  I  am  positive." 

"  Your  reasons  V 

"  They  are  nearly  all  whites." 

"  Yes." 

"  The  Khedive  has  many  Frank  officers  in  his  army.  The 
Frank  oflacers  have  Arab  and  Nubian  servants.  Those  people 
are  spies." 
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"  Spies  !"  exclaimed  the  officer. 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  old  soldier. 

"  Then  their  fate  ia  sealed.    But  they  will  tight." 

"  They  would  be  fools  if  they  did  not,  now  that  we  have  cor- 
nered them." 

"  They  seem  to  be  young,"  said  the  officer. 

"  A.llthe  Franks  look  young  till  they  become  gray,"  replied 
the  old  soldier. 

"It  will  not  take  all  our  force  to  capture  them,"  said  the 
officer.  "I  will  leave  you  twenty  men.  Secure  them  as  pri- 
soners as  soon  as  you  can,  and,  if  they  will  not  surrender,  kill 
them.    Do  you  understand  V 

"Perfectly." 

"And,  when  you  have  done,  report  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
now  confronting  the  army  of  the  Khodive." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  say.  I  hope,  however,  that  they  will  not 
surrender." 

"  Why  so  V'  asked  the  officer. 

"  Because,  as  a  soldier,  I  would  rather  shoot  down  people  re- 
sisting, than  kill  them  in  cold  blood  as  prisAiers." 
"  True  ;  but  we  must  obey  orders." 
"A  good  soldier  always  obeys  orders." 

"Then  I  am  sure  mine  will  be  carried  out.  Good-bye,  and 
success  to  you." 

The  officer  detailed  the  men  who  were  to  remain,  and  with 
the  others  rode  away  through  the  forest,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
sight. 

Paul  saw  the  Abyssinians  consulting,  and,  feeling  there  was 
no  immediate  danger  of  an  attack,  he  sent  Ben  and  Malek 
Adhel  to  secure  the  camel  and  horses  near  the  spring,  and 
within  the  protection  of  the  rifles.  He  also  instructed  them  to 
bring  up  the  provisions,  and  enough  fuel  to  cook  them. 

While  the  Arab  and  Nubian  were  gone  on  this  mission,  the 
boys  were  busy  rolling  the  stones  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  into  a 
circular  defence,  and  in  this  labour  Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  took 
an  energetic  part. 

The  boys  had  become  by  this  time  quite  experienced  in  erect- 
ing temporary  fortifications,  and,  being  sturdy,  intelligent  fel- 
lows, they  went  at  their  undertaking  with  a  will,  and  had 
doubled  the  strength  of  the  crest  by  the  time  Ben  and  Malek 
Adhel  returned,  laden  with  fuel  and  provisions. 

"  I  am  going  back  again,"  said  Malek  Adhel,  turning  toward 
the  spring. 

"What  for  ?"  asked  the  young  commander. 

"  For  water." 

"  I  forgot  that.  But  you  must  hurry,  Malek  ;  for  see — the 
horsemen  are  forming  about  the  hill." 

Malek  Adhel  seized  two  inflated  water-skins,  and  sped  down 
the  slope. 

The  Abyssinians  must  have  seen  him,  for  a  number  of  them 
urged  their  horses  into  a  gallop  and  swept  round  for  the  spring. 

"  Hurry,  Malek  !  hurry,"  shouted  Paul,  as,  with  his  rifle  in 
hand,  he  leaped  over  the  wall  and  covered  his  dusky  friend. 

Unminding  the  approaching  horsemen,  Malek  Adhel  filled  the 
skins,  and,  throwing  the  burden  over  his  shoulder,  turned  to 
ascend. 

At  that  instant  a  horseman,  with  upraised  sword  and  his  cir- 
cular shield  covering  his  body,  rushed  out  of  the  band  and  di- 
rectly toward  the  Nubian. 

"Abandon  the  water,  and  run  !"  shouted  Paul. 

If  Malek  Adhel  heard  the  whole  of  this  order,  he  only  obeyed 
a  part  of  it — he  ran,  but  still  clung  to  his  precious  load. 

He  evidently  did  not  see  the  Abyssinian,  and  so  could  not 
have  been  aware  of  his  danger. 

The  horse  flew  towards  him,  leaping  the  stream  and  shooting 
over  the  rocks  that  came  in  his  course. 

It  was  now  impossible  for  Malek  Adhel  to  escape  that  merci- 
less sword,  even  if  he  threw  away  his  load. 

Ten  seconds  more  and  the  horse  would  be  upon  him  !  There 
was  not  a  fraction  of  a  second  to  spare,  if  help  was  to  reach 
him. 

To  the  surprise  of  those  in  the  defence,  who  could  not  under- 
stand the  movement,  Paul  threw  himself  on  the  ground. 

A  few  seconds  of  breathless  anxiety,  a  pufi'  of  smoke  from 


where  Paul  lay,  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  and  horae  and  rider 
went  down  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  while  Maluk  Adhel  came  bounding 
over  the  wall  with  the  water-skijia  on  hia  shoulder. 

Paul  was  after  him  like  a  shadow,  and  Hugh  O'Neill — in 
whoso  warm  heart  a  gallant  exploit  always  found  welcome  and 
appreciation — took  ofl"  his  hat  and  proposed  three  cheers,  which 
were  given  with  a  will,  Laneen,  Al  Zubla,  and  Ben  joining  in. 
They  had  grown  to  rather  like  this  Frankish  method  of  giving 
expression  to  delight. 

Paul  waa  too  much  interested  in  the  effect  of  his  shot  to  give 
heed  to  the  cheering.  He  saw  the  horse  was  dead,  for  the 
animal  lay  on  its  side  without  a  movement. 

The  rider,  though  stunned  and  bruised,  was  not  touched  by 
the  ball;  indeed  Paul  selected  the  largest  mark,  and  fired  at 
the  horse. 

The  Abyssinian  crawled  back  on  his  hands  and  knees,  shield- 
ing himself  as  well  as  he  could  from  the  dreaded  rifleman  on 
the  hill. 

At  first,  Paul  thought  he  was  seriously  injured — a  fact  that, 
under  other  circumstances, "  would  have  excited  hia  warmest 
sympathy,  but  which  now  he  looked  on  with  indiiTerence.  He 
was  wrong  in  his  surmise,  however,  for  the  dismounted  soldier, 
after  crawling  about  three  hundred  yards,  suddenly  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  ran  like  a  deer  to  hia  companions. 

When  Paul  asked  Malek  Adhel  why  he  did  not  drop  the  skins 
and  run  when  he  called  to  him,  the  Nubian  answered  : 

"  I  heard  you  ;  but  water  is  life.  Had  I  dropped  the  skins, 
you  might  all  die  for  water.  I  only  risked  my  life  to  save  you — 
as  you.  Master  Paul,  did  yours  to  save  me." 

Ivan  Blavatzky  openly  declared  that  tliis  was  one  of  the 
noblest  expressions  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  of,  and  repeated 
it  over,  so  as  to  fasten  it  in  his  memory  for  future  quotation. 

Al  Zubla  heard  her  brave  lover,  with  a  woman's  pride  in 
heroic  doings,  and  said  : 

"  I  was  sure  Malek  Adhel  would  bring  in  that  water,  or  die 
trying !"  , 

This  incident  was  not  calculated  to  make  the  Abyssinians 
amiable,  though  it  increased  their  respect  for  the  people  on  the 
hill,  and  their  dread  of  the  wonderful  rifles. 

"We  must  dismount  and  let  our  horses  rest  and  feed,"  said 
the  old  soldier  in  command  of  the  twenty  men,  himself  setting 
the  example. 

"  Are  you  going  to  attack  on  foot  V  asked  one. 

"  How  else  would  you  have  us  to  attack  I" 

As  the  man  could  see  no  other  way,  he  wisely  said  nothing. 

"Is  it  wise  to  risk  life  in  the  daytime  I"  aaked  another. 

"It  isn't  wise  to  risk  life  at  any  time,  if  it  can  be  avoided," 
growled  the  old  soldier. 

"  But  I  mean  would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  till  night  1" 

"Why  V 

"  Because  they  cannot  single  us  out  with  their  rifles." 
"True  ;  but  we  must  try  to  draw  their  fire  till  night  comes." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes;  for  my  opinion  is  they  are  not  laden  down  with 
ammunition." 

"  But  what  they  have  is  good." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  old  soldier;  "and  I  want  them  to 
expend  it  as  soon  aa  possible." 

The  soldiers  felt  their  old  sergeant  was  a  very  prudent  man, 
and  altogether  a  safe  leader. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "  great  minds  run  in  the  same 
channel."  ' 

Paul,  after  assuring  himself  that  their  breastwork  was  as 
strong  as  the  material  at  hand  could  make  it,  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground  admit,  wisely  looked  into  their  ordnance  stores. 

Malek  Adhel  had  a  lance  and  a  knife,  good  weapons  at  close 
quarters,  but  close  quarters  were  not  desirable. 

Ben  had  a  sword  and  a  knife,  which  might  be  classed  with  the 
Nubian's  armament. 

The  five  young  Franks  had  each  two  pistols  and  a  rifi"e  besides 
a  hunting-knife.  There  were  just  fifty-seven  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition for  the  rifles  left  in  their  belts,  and  enough  cartridges  to 
load  the  revolvers — seventy  shots. 

There  were  nine  people.    Two  of  them  Paul  very  properly 


classed  as  non-combatants  ;  but  when  Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  [ 
came  to  appreciate  the  danger  they  showed  they  were  not  the 
helpless  beings  it  was  imagined. 

•'Give  me  a  pistol,"  said  Laneen,  "  and  if  the  Abyssinian 
foe  comes  near  I  can  use  it,  as  becomes  my  father's  daughter.''  : 

"  Give  me  a  pistol,"  said  Al  Zubla.    "  I  have  fired  at  a  lion 
in  the  great  desert — why  should  I  dread  to  fire  at  a  dog  if  he  i 
conies  to  bite  me  ?" 

This  speech  threw  Malek  Adhel  into  raptures,  and  the  rap-  j 
ture  was  increased  when  Donald  Gordon  drew  a  revolver  from 
his  belt  and  handed  it  to  the  daughter  of  the  Dankaili  sheik.  j 

Clarence  gave  one  of  his  revolvers  to  Laueen,  and  Ivan  and  • 
Hugh  O'Neil  divided  their  "shooting-irons,"  as  they  often 
laui<hingly  called  their  pistols,  with  Malek  Adhel  and  Ben.  | 

Paul  retained  all  his  weapons,  it  being  conceded  that  he  could 
not  have  too  many,  for  he  was  not  the  fellow  to  misuse  them,  or 
waste  his  ammunition. 

"  Now  bear  in  mind,"  said  Paul,  after  this  distribution  had 
been  made,  "  that  you  do  not  fire  i^thout  my  permission." 

All  declared  they  would  implisitly  obey  in  this  particular. 

"  And  bear  in  mind  that  a  shot  wasted  may  be  one,of  our  own 
lives  lost." 

They  said  they  would. 

"  And  do  not  get  excited,  no  matter  how  great  the  danger 
seems." 

*'  Nd  !"  from  all  hands. 

"  Now,"  continued  Paul,  "the  afternoon  is  wearing  on.  We 
are  hungry.  Will  Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  be  as  kind  as  usual  in 
preparing  us  food  V 

Laneen  and  Al  Zubla  were  just  as  kind.  Ben  started  a  fire, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  cooked  food  was  handed  to  the  boys, 
crouching  behind  the  defences. 

It  was  two  hours  since  the  soldiers  dismounted,  and,  scatter- 
ing, surrounded  the  hill. 

Paul  wondered  what  had  become  of  them.  They  were  lost 
to  sight,  and  no  sound  gave  evidence  of  their  whereabouts.  He 
had  been  peering  out  through  the  spaces  between  the  stones  ; 
but  now,  to  command  a  larger  view,  he  rose  boldly  to  his  feet, 
aud  taking  care  to  keep  in  motion  he  walked  round  the  wall, 
carefully  surveying  the  hillsides  and  the  woods  beyond. 

He  Could  see  no  sign  of  the  soldiers.  Satisfied  that  they  were 
not  near  enough  to  cause  alarm,  he  was  about  to  sit  down,  when 
— bang  ! — he  heard  a  rifle,  and  a  bullet  whizzed  past  his  head. 

He  dropped  so  quickly  that  his  friends  believed  for  the  moment 
he  was  injured  if  not  killed.  The  man  who  fired  the  shot  evi- 
dently believed  he  had  killed  the  youth,  for  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and  uttered  a  shout  of  triumph. 

In  doing  this  he  made  two  mistakes,  the  greatest  of  which 
was  exposing  himself,  for  Clarence,  whose  rifle  was  protruding 
in  that  direction,  drew  his  trigger  and  fired. 

The  gun  dropped  from  the  man's  shattered  arm,  and  howling 
with  rage  he  ran  back. 

The  Abyssinians  evidently  had  plenty  of  ammunition,  for  they 
soon  began  a  fusillade  all  round  the  hill — the  bullets  from  their 
long  guns  spatting  against  the  stones,  and  some  of  them  cutting 
through  the  openings. 

The  soldiers  were  carefully  concealed,  and  shot  somewhat  at 
random,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  fire  from  the  defence.  One 
of  these  stray  balls  passed  dangerously  near  to  where  Laneen 
was  sitting,  and  cut  through  the  two  water-skins. 

The  misfortune  was  not  noticed  until  Hugh  O'Neil  crept  back 
to  get  a  drink,  when  the  skins  were  found  empty  in  a  pool  of 
the  water  they  had  recently  contained. 

"  I  am  afraid  those  fellows  will  be  able  to  carry  oS  the 
horses  and  camel  when  night  comes,"  said  Paul,  addressing 
Malek  Adhel. 

"  I  fear  the  same  ;  but,  if  you  say  so,  Ben  and  I  will  go  out 
and  try  to  bring  the  animals  in. " 

"No,  Malek;  not  if  I  was  sure  we  were  otherwise  going  to 
lose  them.    It  would  be  certain  death  to  venture  out  now." 

"  It  does  not  look  as  if  life  was  very  certain  here  with  the 
best  face  on  it,"  said  Malek  Adhel,  in  a  tone  of  despondency. 

"Life  is  not  a  certainty  anywhere,"  replied  Paul.  "But  so 
far  as  we  can  preserve  it,  it  is  our  duty  ;  and  so  far  as  I  know 


the  world  there  is  a  fortunate  inclination  that  way.  Let  the 
animals  go.  The  dark  night,  with  its  increasing  dangers,  is 
nearing,  and  every  soul  in  our  camp  must  be  on  guard  till  the 
sun  rises." 

Paul  cheered  up  his  friends,  and  acted  in  his  full- spirited  way 
a  part  he  did  not  feel. 

A  dreaded  hour  approaches  us  on  wings.  The  sun  never 
seemed  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  get  out  of  sight,  and  there  was 
only  a  wink  or  two  of  twilight,  then  darkness. 

To  add  to  the  peril o;  the  situation  and  the  advantage  of  the 
foe,  the  earth  exhaled  a  mist,  through  which  the  moon  looked 
dim  and  sickly  and  the  stars  were  reduced  to  mere  pin-heads  of 
light.  As  on  the  previous  night,  the  nocturnal  animals  began 
their  savage  serenading  soon  after  dark  ;  and  the  noise  added 
to  the  perplexity  of  the  besieged,  who  were  anxiously  listening 
for  the  approach  of  their  stealthy  foes. 

About  midnight  Paul  heard  low  voices  outside  the  point  where 
he  was  watching,  and  going  round  the  circle  he  discovered  that 
the  Abyssinians  wer«  near  enough  to  pass  word  from  man  tp  man 
about  the  wall. 

"  Do  not  fire  till  I  tell  you,"  whispered  Paul,  as  he  heard  the 
clicking  of  rifles  and  pistols  about  him. 

Suddenly  a  line  of  black  figures  rose,  about  twenty  yards  oft'. 
They  looked  like  men,  and  P'aul  was  about  to  give  the  order  to 
fire  when  he  saw  between  him  and  the  moon  one  of  the  objects, 
and  noticed  that  it  swayed  like  a  covered  pole,  held  up  by  a  man 
on  his  back. 

"  It  is  a  HK.ve  to  draw  our  fire.  Wait  till  we  see  and  hear 
them  within  a  few  yards." 

Paul  spoke  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  people  outside  ; 
and  they  understood  him,  for  a  loud  laugh  followed  this  infor- 
mation, and  the  line  of  elevated  saddle  blankets  sank  to  the 
earth. 

This  was  the  only  incident  of  any  importance  that  occurred 
till  daylight. 

When  it  was  light  enough  to  see  all  about  them,  Paul  and 
his  friends  made  a  discovery  that  had  a  most  depressing  eS'ect  on 
their  spirits.  The  Abyssinians  had  succeeded  in  erecting  within 
easy  pistol  distance  a  number  of  redoubts  which  commanded 
the  defence,  and  made  it  death  to  any  one  who  showed  his  body 
above  it.  But,  more  than  this,  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
camel  and  horses,  and  conveyed  them  down  the  stream  from  the 
spring  to  where  their  own  animals  were  feeding. 

Paul  felt  the  end  could  not  be  long  delayed. 

(to  be  continued.  ) 


THE  CONTENTED  DERVISH. 


FROM  THE  PERSIAN  OF  SAADI. 


A  king  and  vizier,  on  a  desert  road, 

One  day  passed  by  a  dervish's  abode  ; 

But  he  who  lived  within  a  beggar's  tent 

Made  no  obeisance  to  the  king  who  went 

So  near  ;  nor  even  moved  his  head  to  see 

A  monarch  of  most  glorious  pedigree. 

The  king,  astonished,  and  with  natural  pride, 

Said  to  the  vizier  riding  at  his  side, 

"  These  ragged  meadicants — so  dull  are  they — 

Seem  less  like  men  than  like  the  beasts  of  prey." 

The  vizier  to  the  dervish  then  began  : 

"  Where  are  your  wits,  most  miserable  man  ? 

When  he  who  rules  the  world  is  passing  by, 

Can  you  not  give  some  sign  of  courtesy  ?'' 

The  dervish  answered  :  "  Tell  your  king  and  lord, 

Those  only  serve  who  hope  for  their  reward  ; 

Let  him  who  gets  some  benefit  or  pay, 

Salute  the  monarch  as  he  goes  his  way  ; 

In  this  world  one  is  poor  aud  one  is  rich, 

But  in  the  grave  you  won't  know  which  is  which." 

The  king,  delighted  to  find  one  so  wise, 

Now  asked  the  dervish  for  some  good  advice  ; 

The  dervish  said  :  "  Remember,  wealth  and  pow'r, 

And  kingly  rule,  may  perish  in  an  hour. " 
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LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[srECIALLY  WKITTEN  FOR  "YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADTNG  MEMBER 
OF  IHE  COaMCIL  OF  THE  SOCIErY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  IX. 
Cimi,  Cdip,  C<i  fe,  CA  fi.  50. 
1.  rMm,  I  am  ;  cdip,  thou  art ;  ye,  he  is  ;  fi,  she  is.  This  is 
is  the  tif  th  and  last  form  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  io  be.  In  the 
first  and  second  person  singular  the  pronoun  is  concealed  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  verb  ;  in  the  third  it  ia  not  so.  The  reason  of  this 
will  be  fully  explained  when  treating  expressly  of  the  verb.  2. 
When  the  particle  50  is  prefixed  to  aa  adjective  both  are  to  be 
translated  as  an  adverb.  Although  leot\,  eiwui/h,  is  a  noun,  it  ad- 
mits of  50  being  prefixed  to  it,  to  signify  eaouijh. 

VOUABOLARY. 


eo — ceo,  a  fog. 

beo  (pronounced  hyo  in 

one  syllable),  alive. 
ceoL,  music. 
T)eop,  a  drop,  a  tear. 
Leojx,  enough 
reol,  a  sail  (of  a  ship). 
CO— (See  note  1,    Table  of 
Sounds  of  Diphthongs.) 
eu — beul,  a  mouth. 
cj\eu-o,  what  ? 
eun,  a  bird. 


eu — V'<-'"1S  grass, 
geuj,  a  branch, 
■|\eulc,  a  star, 
fpeup,  the  firmament. 
cpouT),  a  uock. 
AO — CAot,  slender. 
CAop,  a  berry, 
TJAop,  dear  (opposite  to 

cheap). 
ni<\oi\,  a  steward. 
X&o\\  cheap. 

CAom,  rage,  a  fit  of  rage. 


1.  b-puil  All  fpeujA  Atvo?  b-FuilAti  ^reup  gUr?  An  peulc  116 
t^Aee?  2.  CaoI  Le  cAol.  C|\eu-o  e  fin  ?  1]- bop-o  loni  e.  3.  Cu 
cAoL  Asm-  r&ol  b<.\n.  ni  olc  An  put)  e.  4.  An  Ail  leAC  ceol  binn  ? 
o.  b-ruil  geug  VA-OA  ajac?  Ca,  Ajup  cpeuT)  bAn.  7.  CuL  geApn, 
beub  binn,  Agup  cop  lorn.  8.  b-puil  cu  cinn  ?  Ciim.  b-yuib  ceo 
Ann  ?    Ca  An  eun  beo.    9.  b-puil  6p  -oAop  ?    Ca  An  cAop  pAop.  10. 

If  V*«A  50  ^eOJA.      {,0115  AgUf  CAOp,   rtlAOp  AgUf  CAOni. 

1.  Is  the  firmament  high  ?  Is  the  grass  green  ?  Is  it  a  star  or  the 
moon  ?  2.  Slender  with  slender.  What  is  that  ?  It  is  a  bare 
table.  3.  A  slender  hound  and  a  white  sail.  That  is  not  a  bad 
thing.  4.  Do  you  like  sweet  music  ?  5.  Have  you  a  long  branch  ' 
Yes,  and  a  white  flock.  7.  A  short  (back  of  the)  neck,  a  sweet 
(melodious)  mouth,  and  a  bare  foot.  8.  Are  you  sick  ?  I  am.  Is 
there  a  fog  (out)  ?  The  bird  is  alive.  9.  Is  gold  dear  ?  The  berry 
IS  cheap.  10.  It  is  long  enough.  A  branch  and  a  berry,  a  steward 
and  a  rage. 


Lesson  X. 

lAt),  SiAT).    Difference  between  ^•c  and  zL 
lAt)  is  the  form  of  the  pronoun  employed  after  ir,  as  ir  iax)  (ish 
eeadh),  it  is  they.    Siax,  is  the  form  employed  after  ca,  as  ca  riAt), 
they  are.  '  '  ' 

1r  serves  to  express  simple  assertion,  to  connect  an  attribute 
with  its  subject,  to  predicate  one  thing  of  another  ;  as  ir  me  An 
cpeop,  I  am  the  guide:  here  cpeop  is  the  attribute  of  nie— the 
quality  of  guide  is  attributed  to  me,  or  is  predicated  of  me,  by  the 
verb  ir.  If  denotes  sinaple  existence,  and  ca  qualified  existence— 
i.e.,  existence  m  relation  to  time,  place,  or  condition.  Examples  of 
both  are  given  in  the  following  sentence,  which  the  student  would 
do  well  to  analyse:-!,'  me  a  ca  Ann,  It  ia  I  who  am  in  it  (in  a 
certain  place).  ^ 

Vocabulary. 

1A— lAT),  they.  ^o-cpion,  withered. 

IA1-5  a  fish.  p,on,  wine. 

ciaU,  sense.  tion,  flax, 

SiaU,  a  jaw.  10— pop,  knowledge, 

spun,  the  sun.  ^-,onn,  fair  (colour). 

IDiAn,  pam.  cionn,  esteem, 

pure,    and    peirc,    a  cpi of  (c  and  p  slender),  a 

"^otm.  girdle. 

w  7*    A  ^ix-ynx,  worthy  of,  or  worth. 

pAp,  westward.  pup,  a  sister. 

riMAn  (pronounced  sreen),  pciup,  a  rudder,  a  wry 

a  bridle.  face. 

1.  1r  bAn  An  pon  e  fo.    SpiAn  irAWA  A^ur  cpior  rAT)A.    2  ^ai- 

be^-  ^^ru-.p  ASAin.     5.  VeAp  cpion  Aguf  c^iaH: 

boAj,.     CA  conn  opm.     Ca  cpiop  AgAm.    6  5,!iAn,  pAe,^eulc. 


piApc  pAt)A  Ajup  lion  pATJA.  Cof  CAm.  7.  piAfl  Agup  jiaU,  bop 
Agup  cop.  8.  ScApp  Agup  pAxjA,  bill  Agup  ponn.  bo  Agup  bA, 
bpon  Agup  piAn.  9,  Ca  pe  niAp  pn.  1p  pcAp  me.  Ca  me  Ann  po. 
1ppu6.  10.  IpweAnpoAp.  Ca  pAO  Ann,  lp  6,  ip  m6,  ip  ci'i,  ip 
pnn,  ip  lAt). 

1.  This  wine  is  white.  A  long  .bridle  and  a  long  girdle.  2.  A 
crooked  stalk,  a  high  wave,  westward.  Have  you  a  white  fish  '/  3. 
It  is  here.  They  arc  bad.  Do  you  know  ?  (Is  there  knowledge  to 
you  ?)  Yes.  4.  Have  you  a  rudder  /  is  there  a  crooked  counte- 
nance on  you  1  1  have  a  sister,  o.  A  withered  man  and  little 
sense.  I  am  esteemed,  (Ksteem  is  on  me.)  I  have  a  girdle,  (j. 
Sun,  moon,  star.  A  long  worm  and  long  flax.  A  crooked  foot.  7. 
A  pain  and  a  jaw,  a  hand  and  a  foot  (no  reference  to  measurement). 
8.  Short  and  long,  white  and  fair.  A  cow  aud  cows,  sorrow  and 
pain.  9.  That  is  ao.  I  a,mak  nian.  I  am  here.  It  is  worth  it,  10. 
1  am  the  man.    They  are  in  it.    It  is  he,  &c, 

(to  BE  CONTINUED.) 


DAGGIT  AND  HIS  GOAT. 


The  other  day  Daggit  brought  home  a  goat — a  male  goat  or 

in  other  words,  a  billy-goat.  ' 

Now,  you  see,  Daggit  is  partieularly  fond  of  pets,  and  on  this 
day  his  affections  centred  on  the  goat  in  question,  and  aa  he 
led  it  homeward  he  softly  mused  : 

"  Splendid  creature  !  most  delightful  goat. 
With  thine  outcropping  beard  and  shaggy  coat, 
I  fondly  gaze  on  thee,  and  gazing  dote." 

Daggit  led  his  darling  pet  into  the  back -yard,  and  quartered 
nim  there  for  the  night.  He  (the  goat)  seemed  to  enjoy  his 
repast,  consisting  of  the  green  grass,  with  a  guato,  and  at  ei<»ht 
o'clock  he  was  still  quietly  feeding. 

Shortly  after  this  Daggit  sought  his  chamber  for  quiet  re- 
pose. 

About  midnight  he  was  rudely  awakened  by  a  loud  crashint^ 
of  glass  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  back  parlour 
bay-window.  This  window  jutted  out  mto  the  back-yard  and 
was  very  low.  ' 

"  Mrs.  Daggit,"  said  he,  shaking  his  wife,  "  did  you  hear  that 
noise  ]" 

"  I  think  I  did,"  she  whispered,  in  acents  of  fear.  "  What 
could  have  produced  it  ?" 

"  I  fear  there  are  burglars  in  the  house,"  he  responded,  in  the 
same  whispered  accents. 

"  27ic/  e  Did  you  hear  that,  hubby  ]"  she  asked,  in  a  tone 
of  abject  fear,  as  footsteps  crossed  the  carnet. 

"Yes." 

"  What— oh  !  what  ahall  we  do  ?" 

"I  shall  boldly  advance  upon  the  intruding  ruffian,"  Daggit 
responded,  as  he  slid  cautiously  out  of  bed,  and  grasped  the 
boot-jack.  ^ 

Armed  in  that  manner  he  strode,  or  rather  glided,  toward  the 
parlour.  He  very  cautiously  pushed  the  door  ajar  and  glanced 
through  Nothing  was  in  sight.  This  gave  him  renewed  cou- 
rage, and  he  boldly  advanced  toward  the  window. 

He  had  proceeded  half  way  across  the  floor  when  he  heard  a 
rushing  of  feet  behind  him.  He  caught  hia  breath  suddenly 
and  the  next  instant  something  struck  him— struck  iiim  in  the' 
rear.  'Twas  then  that  poor  Daggit  perlonned  the  fii-dt  tum- 
bling feat  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  ;  he  actually  turned  a 
somersault. 

Terribly  shaken  in  body  and  mind,  Daggit  brou<^ht  up  in  a 
sitting  posture  on  the  sofa.  First  he  tried  to  think,  then  he 
enaeavoured  to  shout,  and  succeeded  in  articulating  : 

"  Help  !  I'm  kicked  !  I'm  shot  !  I'm  murdered  !  I'm"  

But  here  his  noise  was  cut  short  by  another  terrible  thud  in 
the  lower  region  of  the  spinal  column,  which  sent  him  spinning 
across  the  room  into  an  opposite  comer.  This  time  he  landed 
not  right  end  up  upon  the  sofa,  but  head  foremost  into  a  tub 
of  whitewash  which  Mrs,  Daggit  had  placed  there  to  remain 
over  night. 

With  eyes  and  hair  full  of  lime,  and  sputtering  and  gaapin<r 
for  breath,  Daggit  emerged  from  the  tub  just  aa  Mrs.  Dag-it  who 
ran  at  hia  call,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  that  j/om<— that  bilbj. 
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(loat — the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  skipped  nimbly  through 
ihe  bay-window. 

"  Why,  hubby  !"  said  Blrs.  Daggit,  shalcing  either  through 
fear  or  laughter  till  the  lamp  threatened  to  drop  from  her  haud, 
"  what  is  the  matter  1" 

"  Matter  l  Dida't  you  see  that  cussed  goat,  which  fleeth  like 
a  shadow  I" 

After  removing  the  lime  from  his  eyes,  Daggit  again  sought 
his  couch.  But  long  after  slumber  had  overtaken  him  Mrs. 
Daggit  heard  him  mutter  in  his  dreams  : 

"  Murder  !  murder  !  I'm  kicked  !    Call  off  your  goat !" 


A  QUICK  REfOfiT. 


Springfield,  III.,  is  the  home  of  T.  C.  Smith,  undertaker,  and 
also  of' Mr.  T.  Dunn,  city  collector,  and  James  A.  Death,  a  son 
of  Absalom  Death,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Death 
were  one  day  standing  in  the  street  conversing  when  they  wore 
interrupted  with  this  characteristic  exclamation  : 

' '  Ho  !  ho  ! — Death  and  the  undertaker  !" 

Turning  around  they  saw  Mr.  Dunn  seated  in  his  buggy.  He 
repeated : 

"Ho  !  ho  ! — Death  and  the  undertaker  !  I  should  think  you 
would  be  afraid,  Mr.  Smith." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I'd  rather  face  Death  any  day  than  a 
Dutm,"  was  the  quick  reply. 

Mr.  Dunn  rubbed  his  cbin  a  moment,  evidently  unable  to  see 
the  point  of  the  joke,  then  rode  away  laughing  merrily  at  the  un- 
expected retort. 


GAS- J  E  T  S. 


"Is  the  howling  of  a  dog  always  followed  by  a  death?" 
asked  a  little  girl  of  her  father.  ' '  Not  always,  my  dear  ;  some- 
times the  man  that  shoots  at  the  dog  misses  him,"  was  the 
parent's  reply. 

A  man  complaining  that  a  miller  who  waia  his  neighbour  was 
never  outspoken,  a  friend  explaimed,  "Is  it  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  miller  should  be  mealy-mouthed  ]" 

"  What  did  you  get  1"  asked  a  wife  of  her  husbarid,  on  his 
return  from  a  hunting  excursion  of  several  days'  duratioii.  ' '  I 
got  back  !"  he  sententioualy  replied. 

Baby's  little  game— Bawl. 

An  English  farm  labourer  once  said  to  his  minister  ;  "Sir, 
you  have  often  told  us  of  our  /orefathers.  Now,  I  know  of 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  but  who  was  the  foiuih 

A  bad  marriage  is  like  an  electric  machine^ — it  makes  you 
dance,  but  you  can't  let  go. 

An  American  tourist  says  that  a  San  Domingo  revolution  con- 
sists of  "  a  few  yells,  three  or  four  hoots,  some  one  accidentally 
wounded,  and  'Come  home,  darling- — all  is  forgiven.'" 

A  little  girl  told  her  mother  that  she  thought  the  clothes  line 
must  be  a  line  of  longitude,  as  it  stretchss  from  pole  to  pole. 

A  subscriber  asks  us,  "  What  is  good  for  warts  on  horses  ?" 
We  don't  know.  We  never  owned  but  one  pair  of  horses — a 
wood  horse  and  a  clothes  horse — and  they  were  never  troubled 
with  warts. 


LETTER-BOX. 


orrespondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnig-Jjt  must  elaps* 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  pabUsMng 
arrangemeute  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  wee^kg  before  date. 

"Vinegar  Hill."— Our  Manager  can  supply  you  only  with  the  Decem- 
ber part.  When  writing  for  it,  ask  him  what  he  can  do  for  you  about 
the  others,  and  state  the  case  fuUy. 

"Lassie." — You  can  get  it  only  in  the  monthly  part  for  December, 
1878,  which  our  Manager  will  send  you  post-free  for  Sd.  All  inquiries 
of  that  nature  should  be  addressed  to  him.  and  not  to  the  editor,  with 
whose  department  they  have  not  the  slightest  connection. 

"An  Irishman." — We  are  not  aware.  Make  the  inquiry  of  Sir  W. 
Tyrone  Power,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand,  7  Westminster 
Chambers,  London. 

"  M.  C,  L."— 1.  The  sentiments  are  natural,  but  do  not  receive  suffi- 


ciently poetical  expression.  2.  Of  Patrick  Trayaor,  bookseller,  No.  29, 
Essex-quay,  Dublin. 

"  A  S\ibsoriber." — We  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  regulations 
of  the  Gape  Mounted  Police,  and  yi>u  must  have  a  str;uige  haukeriug 
for  blood  if  you  care  to  join  tiiat  force  just  now,  when  a  war  with  the 
Zulus  is  in  progress. 

"  A  Constant  Reader." — We  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  all  nego- 
tiations for  the  barter  of  copies  of  YouNc  Ikioland.  However  willing 
to  oblige  our  readers,  our  time  is  too  heavily  taxed  to  allow  us  to  look 
after  such  transactions.  You  had  better  write  to  our  Manager,  to  see  if 
he  conld  do  anything  for  you. 

"  Lassie."^ — Your  verses  show  an  appreciation  of  our  labours  very  gra- 
tifying to  us,  but  thry  fail  to  reach  the  level  of  publication. 

"T.  J.  F." — Received,  and  shall  have  notice  in  our  next. 

"  D.  T."— There  is  nothing  in  your  effort  that  shows  a  natural  gift  for 
poetic  writing,  and  without  such  a  gift  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  for  a 
lover  of  poetry  to  do  more  than  read  it.  With  study  and  practice  you 
could  improvo  in  the  art  of  versification,  but  of  what  use  would  that  be 
if  you  only  echoed  other  jieuple's  thoughts  no  matter  how  smoothly  ?  We 
have  answered  your  question  frankly,  but  at  the  same  time  we  may  say 
that  no  one  could  know  what  possibilities  may  be  in  you. 

"  Myles." — As  you  say,  we  have  done  our  part  in  supplying  the  Gaelic 
Lessons,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  you  consider  them  the  best  yet 
offered  to  the  public.  We  give  weekly  only  so  much  as  ought  to  be 
readily  mastered  in  an  hour's  study,  yet  we  expect  that  at  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth  the  student  will  possess  a  vocabulary  extensive  enough  to 
sustain  a  considerable  conversation,  besides  a  very  fair  knowledge  of 
idioms  and  grammatical  laws.  It  remains  then  for  all  who  are  inte- 
rested to  do  their  part  by  making  strenuous  endeavours  to  get  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  we 
afford.  That  is  the  way  to  work.  Y  our  letter,  or  something  in  the  same 
strain,  might  do  good  if  published  in  other  papers,  making  their  readers 
acquainted  with  the  chance  they  now  have  of  self-instruction  in  the 
Gaelic  ;  but  the  readers  of  Young  Ikel.vnd  have  before  them  the  lessons 
themselves,  and  if  they  plead  in  vain,  then  the  tongue  of  an  angel  would 
fail. 

"P.  E,.  M." — All  show  promise,  but  each  is  mottled  with  weak  spots. 
An  oak-tree  has  no  motion,  though  its  branches  occasionally  have  ; 
neither  can  vapours  cloy  to  the  earth  ;  nor  would  ordinary  people  think 
well  of  your  common  sense  if  you  went  wandering  out  under  raindrops, 
no  matter  how  much  they  murmured.  The  truth  is,  you  often  lose  sight 
of  the  sense  in  the  swell  of  the  sound  ;  and  until  you  learn  to  question 
yourself  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  every  jjhrase  you  employ  it  is  useless 
to  send  us  any  more  verses. 

"  J.  J."'— Your  friend  was  right.  There  is  no  market  worth  speaking 
of  for  poetry  unless  of  a  high  and  original  cast.  Even  a  man  who  could 
produce  that  must  wait  till  he  becomes  known  at  least  to  editors  and 
publishers  before  he  could  earn  salt  for  his  porridge.  The  piece  you 
send,  though  poetic  in  places,  is  in  other  places  no  more  than  pretty 
smooth  metrical  prose ;  while  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  novel 
image  and  hardly  even  a  novel  epithet.  That  disposes  of  your  ambition 
oil  that  line.  We  speak  thus  frankly  because  of  the  circumstances  you 
mention.  A  writer  of  good  tales  has  a  much  better  chance  «f  living  by 
his  pen,  but  he  must  have  conspicuous  ability  and  a  good  share  of  origi- 
nahty,  btsides  much  patience  and  energy,  topvish  himself  i  utjof  the  ruck 
of  stpry-writers  whose  labours  are  remunerated  by  a  mere  pittance. 
Your  poem,  in  any  case,  is  too  long  for  our  columns. 

"C.  H.  W."— Handed  to  our  Manager.  You  should  have  written 
to  him,  and  not  to  the  editor. 

"  L' Amour." — Line  2  of  Verse  1  opens  np  a  wide  field  for  conjecture 
as  to  the  nature.of  the  excess  alluded  to.  Verse  21is  lopsided,  and'its  first 
two  lines  have  no  connection  with  the  rest.  Verse  3  is  complete,  neat, 
and  sweet,  much  superior  to  the  others,  and  would  pass. 

"J.  L."— Handed  to  our  Manager,  to  whom  all  communications  for 
the  commercial  department  ought  to  be  addressed. 

"  J.  H.  G."— Received,  and  will  be  attended  to  in  our  next. 

"Barney." — Most  situations  in  the  Civil  Service  are  closed  to  candi- 
dates beyond  twenty-two.  Buy  a  Guide  to  the  Civil  Service— I>r. 
Joyce's  is  a  good  one— and  if  after  reading  it  you  think  there  is  still  a 
career  left  open  to  you  in  that  direction,  decide  on  a  post  to  aim  at,  and 
we  shall  then  be  happy  to  give  you  all  the  advice  in  our  power. 

"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— WILLIAM 
Smith  O'BBUBir. 
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THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH: 


By  Thomas  Kbllt, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance." 


^Chapter  VI. — Between  Two  Fiees. 
Mr.  Eddis  had  not  been  gone  an  hour  when  Father  Pat  came 
to  the  Caatle  and  announced  to  my  mistress  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  suitable  college  to  send  me  to.    I  was  im- 


mediately despatched  to  my  master's  tailor  at  Kilcray  to  be 
measured  for  the  requisite  clothing  to  take  the  place  of  the 
page's  livery,  which  1  was  now  about  to  doff  for  ever. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  town  my  buoyant  heart  was  filled 
with  many  and  various  emotions. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  looked  down  at  the  gleaming  row  of 
silver  buttons  that  adorned  my  jacket  from  chin  to  waist,  I  was 
conscious  of  some  little  regret  at  the  prospect  of  losing  so  sump- 
tuous an  offset  to  my  personal  appearance  ;  a  subject  on  which, 
to  speak  candidly,  I  began  of  late  to  have  some  thought ;  and  no 
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wonder,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  occasional  tender  regards 
which  Maude  was  wont  to  slyly  bestow  on  me,  I  could  hear 
everybody  observing  to  everybody  else,  "  What  a  fine  young 
fellow  Phelimis  growing.    He'll  soon  be  a  man  on  our  hands." 

Id.  the  next  place,  my  thoughts  ran  on  the  new  destiny  that 
was  opening  out  before  me — the  prospect  of  a  college  life, 
academic  distinction,  to  be  followed  by  worldly  advancement, 
to  be  followed  in  turn  by — well,  the  waking  dream  here  became 
confused  ;  but  I  could  recognise  iu  it  my  grandfather's  vener- 
able face,  Maude  Eddie's  faultless  form,  the  turrets  of  Goragh 
Castle,  a  carriage  with  a  new  escutcheon  on  the  door  panel,  in 
which  were  blended  in  manner  most  mysterious  the  arms  of 
O'Rourkeand  Eddis  ;  and  many  such  wild  and  weird  fancies  ! 

But  before  I  had  gone  far  all  these  pleasant  imaginings  van- 
ished like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream,  when,  turning  an 
angle  in  the  road,  I  beheld  before  me,  going  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  myself,  my  old  friend  Peter  the  Miller.  My  new  rela- 
tions with  that  worthy  man  flew  at  once  to  my  mind.  I  was 
going  away  from  Goragh  in  a  few  days.  I  had  something  to  say 
or  do  to  Peter  which  must  be  said  or  done  at  any  cost.  Had 
the  time  come  to  act,  or  should  I  wait  ?  In  other  words,  would 
the  damaging  secret  of  which  I  was  possessed  keep,  or  would  it 
lose  all  its  coercive  efi'ect  on  the  miller,  and  become  a  rusty 
and  edgeless  tool  in  my  hand,  if  I  did  not  use  it  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  which  seemed  then  to  present  itself  ] 
This  was  the  burning  question  which  the  sight  of  the  miller 
suddenly  suggested  to  my  mind. 

Nor  had  I  long  J^ime  given  me  to  answer  it.  The  miller  turned 
on  hearing  me  approach,  and,  perceiving  who  it  was,  waited  till 
I  caught  up  to  him.  But,  short  as  the  interval  was,  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  before  I  reached  him.  To  what  purpose,  the 
following  dialogue  will  show  : 

"  Ha,  good  mornin',  young  gintleman  ;  how  now  ?"  said 
Peter,  taking  off  his  hat,  and  wiping,  with  the  handkerchief 
which  it  contained,  the  perspiration  from  his  dusty  brow.  "  So 
the  masther's  gone,  is  he  ? — gone  over  again  among  his  brother 
bosthooriB.  the  Savons  ]  Divil  nor  he  had  stayed  there  all 
along  ;  if  he  had,  I'd  be  grinding  corn  the  day  for  the  castle  !" 

"Oh,  there's  no  telling,  Peter,"  said  I;  "you  may  be 
grinding  again  for  the  castle,  even  as  it  is." 

"What  makes  you  say  that,  young  O'Rourke  ?"  asked  the 
miller,  with  a  look  full  of  interest.  "  Did  you  hear  anything  iv 
that  nature  lately  ?" 

"No,  but  there's  no  saying  what  the  new  agent  may  advise 
the  ma3ter  to  do"  said  I. 

"New  agent  !"  sneered  the  miller.  "What  the  divil  does  a 
g6ssoon  lek  you  purtend  to  kno  tv  about  the  new  agent  ?  The 
ould  agent  isn't  gone  yit." 

"  No,  but  he's  on  his  notice,  Peter,"  said  I,  mildly,  "  and  a 
much  longer  notice  than  he  was  ever  accustomed  to  give  the 
scores  of  poor  creatures  that  he  evicted  when  his  word  was  law 
in  these  parts. " 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  young  Misther  O'Rourke  ?"  said 
Peter,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  looking  down  (he 
hadn't  far  to  look)  at  me  contemptuously  with  one  eye  closed 
and  his  nose  and  lips  turned  all  awry — "  you  think  now,  bekase 
you  have  thim  fine  clothes  on  you,  and  bekase  you  get  more  to 
ate  and  dhrink  than  is  good  for  you  or  nor  you  wor  used  to, 
and  bekase  you  have  a  little  bit  o'  larnin',  and  if  the  thruth  was 
known  divil  a  much  iv  that  same  aither — there's  many  a  boy 
wid  a  dirty  nose  and  not  a  shoe  on  his  fut  that  forgot  more  than 
ever  you  larnt — you  think  you're  a  man  all  at  wonst,  and  so 
you  preshume  to  spake  iv  things  you  know  nothin'  about  ! 
When  I  was  a  gossoon  lek  you  I'd  have  my  mouth  bruck  beyant 
on  my  face  if  I  was  to  spake  iv  my  betthers  as  you've  jist  done. 
Do  you  hear  that  bird  whistlin',  young  O'Rourke  1" 

Peter  evidently  intended  to  be  galling,  and  I  must  confess  he 
succeeded.  But  my  time  to  strike  had  not  yet  come  ;  and  I 
mildly  deprecated  the  miller's  strong  language,  saying,  in  con- 
clusion, that,  as  I  was  one  who  had  Buffered  at  Lougheed's 
hands,  I  was  not  speaking  from  hearsay  ;  that  as  to  my  intellec- 
tual attainments  I  should  prefer  a  less  partial  judge  ;  and  as  to 
manners  I  would  certainly  be  long  sorry  to  come  to  him  for  in- 
struction. 


This  latter  remark  drew  a  crushing  rejoinder  from  the  miller. 

"No,  faith,"  said  he,  "you  wouldn't  come  to  me  for  manners, 
but  you  would  for  male  !  When  you  and  yours  hadn't  bit,  bite, 
or  sup  to  put  in  your  mouths  1  fed  you,  you  beggars  !" 

"Peter  !"  I  roared,  half  choked  with  anger,  and  so  fiercely 
that  the  miller  was  pr^aring  for  an  assault — and  assault  it 
would  have  been  had  T  been  a  stone  heavier — "Peter!"  I 
cried,  "what  do  you  mean?  What  meal  you  gave  you  got 
well  paid  for  it !" 

* '  What  do  you  mane,  my  giutleman  ?"  he  asked  in  much 
more  quiet  tones. 

I  determined  to  strike  boldly  home  at  any  cost. 

"  He  paid  you  more — he  paid  you  his  liberty,  and  very 
likely  his  life  !"  I  said,  venturing  on  what  after  all  was  but  a 
hazardous  guess. 

The  effect  was  stunning.  The  miller  drew  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  I  looked  him  straight  in  the  face,  which  changed 
colours  several  times  in  a  few  moments.  He  winced  from  my 
gaze.    Then  screwing  up  courage,  he  said  : 

"Luck  a  here,  O'Rourke,  only  for  you're  a  gossoon,  and 
don't  know  what  you're  sayin',  I'd  bate  you  sack  thick." 

"That  wouldn't  alter  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said,  Peter," 
I  replied,  following  up  my  advantage. 

"What  have  you  said  V  he  said,  nervously  scrutinizing  my 
countenance.    "Put  English  an  it." 

"  This  is  the  English  of  it,  Peter,"  I  answered.  "  My  father 
was  transported  for  blowing  up  your  mill." 

"  Thrue  for  you — to  himself  be  it  tould,"  he  replied,  with  ill 
assumed  indifference. 

"  My  mother  says,  and  I  agree  with  her,"  I  continued,  "  that 
my  father  would  never  of  himself  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"Well,  and  supposin',"  put  in  the  miller  eagerly — "is  there 
no  divil  to  timpt  him,  or,  as  the  Scripture  sez,  is  the  disciple 
betther  nor  his  masther  1" 

"  There  is  a  devil  to  tempt  him  and  everybody  else,  Peter," 
I  answered,  ".but  the  devil  often  makes  use  of  human  agents 
to  do  his  work."  ' 

"  Arm  do  you  tell  me  so  now,  young  Father  O'Rourke  ? 
Bedad  you'll  be  a  bishop  yet,  or  it  won't  be  for  want  iv  impi- 
dence.  Av  coorse,  as  your  riverence  says,  the  divil  makes  use 
iv  human  agents — sometimes  laud-agents,  and  sometimes  land- 
houlders  ;  but,  your  riverence,  ian'f;  your  father  a  human  agent, 
and  wasn't  he  a  land-houlder  ?"  asked  the  miller,  in  a  tone  of 
banter  which  bespoke  growing  assurance. 

"  Yes,  Peter,  my  father  is  human,  and  humanum  eat  errare," 
I  answered,  airing  my  Latin  a  little  vindictively  ;  "but you  are 
human  also,  and  as^peu  to  temptation  as  my  father." 

"  And  that's  the  raison  that  when  I  say  my  prayers  night  and 
mornin',  like  a  good  Christian  man,  I  lay  particular  stress  on 
thim  words,  '  Lade  us  not  into  timptation.'  Put  that  in  your 
pipe  and  smoke  it,  young  O'Rourke." 

"  I'll  make  you  smoke  before  I've  done,"  said  I  sotto  voce ; 
and  then  aloud:  "I'm  sure,  Peter,  you  were  never  more 
attentive  to  your  prayers  than  my  father  that's  now  far  away." 

"  Maybe  I  was,  and  maybe  I  wasn't ;  there's  one  thing  your 
father  could  bate  me  hollow  at,  and  that  is  arguin'  Scripture  } 
but,  lek  that,  I've  heerd  spake  iv  another  gintleman  wid  a  very 
bad  characther  that's  mortial  apt  entirely  at  the  same  Scripture. 
Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it,  young  O'Rourke."  The 
miller  laughed  loudly  at  the  dressing  down  he  was  giving  both 
me  and  my  father. 

"  I  don't  smoke,  Peter,"  said  I,  doggedly,  and  somewhat  at 
a  loss  for  a  cutting  reply  to  the  villain's  cruel  sarcasm. 

"Faith,  then,  more's  the  wondher,  seein'  you're  so  willin'  to 
thry  other  thricks  iv  min." 

"There's  one  trick  I  haven't  tried  yet,  Peter,"  I  gasped, 
savagely,  feeling  at  the  time  the  sensation  of  choking  in  my 
throat. 

"What  might  that  be?"  he  asked  jauntily.  "Pitch-and- 

toSB  ?" 

"No — not  pitch  and-toss,  Peter,"  I  answered,  hardly  knowing 
whether  or  not  to  fire  my  final  shot. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  cock-fightin'  ?"  he  said,  jeeringly. 
"No,  Peter  ;  not  that  either,"  I  said,  huskily. 
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"Then  it  must  be  aheep-stalin'  that  you  have  sich  a  mortial 
dread  of ;  and  no  wondher — for  one  O'Rourke  at  a  time  is 
enoxigh  for  Botany  Bay  !    Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

He  laughed  insultingly  in  my  face.  But  it  was  his  last  laugh. 
I  could  endure  it  no  longer  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  even 
had  I  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  cover  the  insolent 
miller  with  confusion,  I  should  all  the  same  have  said  what  I 
did — namely,  "Peter,  don't  fire  !"  in  tones  almost  as  sepulchral 
as  those  in  which  I  spoke  the  previous  night. 

Nor,  indeed,  was  the  effect  less  crushing  on  the  villain  than 
at  the  moment  when  he  first  heard  those  words  and  thought 
they  were  uttered  by  a  supernatural  agent.  The  blood  rushed 
from  his  face.  His  eyes  seemed  to  turn  in  their  sockets.  For 
a  time  he  was  dumbfounded,  speechless,  trembling  in  every 
limb.  When  he  had  partly  recovered  himself  he  said  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  : 

"  Whisht,  whisht,  Phelim  !  for  God'^  sake,  whisht  !"  and  he 
made  motion  as  if  to  close  my  lips,  looking  furtively  up  and 
down  the  road.  Then,  taking  my  arm  in  his,  and  pulling  me 
close  to  him,  he  asked  : 

"Did  you  hear  thim  words,  or  am  I  dhramin',  or  dhrunk,  or 
mad,  or  is  the  divil — cross  of  Christ  presarve  us  ! — playing 
some  deludherin'  thrick  upon  mo  ?  It's  this  way — but,  Phelim 
acuslila,  where  did  you  hear  thim  words  V 

"In  the  shrubbery  in  the  park  last  night,"  I  answered. 

' '  And  did  anyone  else  hear  them,  asthore  i"  he  asked,  feeling 
his  way  with  evident  caution. 

"  Yes,  Peter,"  I  said  ;  "some  one  else  heard  them." 

"Who,  alannah?"  with  a  vocabulary  as  endearing  as  was 
abusive  the  one  from  which  he  drew  so  lavishly  a  short  time 
before. 

"  Yourself,  Peter,"  I  replied. 

"How  do  you  know,  avic ]"  was  his  next  loving  interro- 
gatory. 

"  Because  1  saw  you,  Peter,"  I  answered,  "  when  you  had 
that  carbine  at  full  cock  covering  Mr.  Eddis  !" 

"  God  forgive  you,  Phelim  machree  !"  he  said,  trembling  ; 
"  sure  it  wasn't  at  the  masther  I  was  goin'  to  fire  at  all,  but  at  a 
thief  of  a  rabbit  that  I  wanted  to  bring  home  for  supper.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  what  a  murdherin'  villain  you  take  me  to  be  to  fire  at 
the  masther !  Well;  that  bates  Banagher,  and  Banagher 
bates  the  divil  !  Me  to  fire  at  the  masther,  the  best  landlord 
we've  had  in  these  parts  in  the  mimoryivman  !  Oh  no,  Phelim  ; 
you're  only  jokin' ;  and  if  I  hadn't  shown  you  a  bact  parable  to 
begin  wid  in  the  jokin'  way  I'd  be  mortial  vexed  wid  you  en- 
tirely, for  sich  a  sayin'  as  that  is  no  joke  at  all.  And  I  tell  you 
what  it  is — but,  Phelim,  tell  me  this  :  who  was  wid  you  when 
you  seen  me,  and  did  you  mintion  it  to  anyone  ?" 

I  could  see  the  miller's  drift,  and  I  answered  him  evasively  : 

"  No  one  so  far." 

"  Jist  so,  jist  so,  avic.  Well,^it  was  a  joke,  and  I'll  let  it  pass 
as  sich  ;  but  by  the  powers  iv  powdher  if  it  was  anyone  else  but 
your  father's  son  that  said  the  words  in  the  regard  iv  me  aiming 
at  Mr.  Eddis's  that  you  did,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'd  do— I'd 
naither  bait  him  nor  bruise  him,  nor  call  him  bad  names,  but  I'd 
take  him  before  the  magistrate  and  have  him  imprisoned  for 
life  for  the  wilful  murdher  of  my  good  characther.  How- 
somedever,  I  won't  be  too  hard  wid  you,  Phelim  ma  bochaleen, 
in  remimbrance  iv  ould  times ;  we'll  naither  think  nor  say 
another  word  about  it  to  the  face  iv  clay." 

"As  to  that,  Peter,"  I  said,  to  all  appearances  very  inno- 
cently, "  I  am  going  to  Kilcray  now,  and  as  the  magistrate  is 
sittmg,  you  had  better  bring  me  before  him,  and  let  him  decide 
whether  I  have  injured  your  character  or  not." 

"  Arrah,  Phelim,  Phelim,  is  it  me,  Peter  the  Miller,  to  turn 
mformer  on  a  poor  boy  ?  Oh,  no  !  far  be  it  from  me  to  take  a 
conthrary  mainin'  out  iv  a  word  spoken  in  jest  by  a  gossoon 
that  niver  intinded  any  harm  by  it,  and  that  niver  intinds  to 
mintion  it  again  to  any  human  bein'." 

"But  it's  not  spoken  i'n  jest,  but  sober  earnest  ;  and  as  to 
mentioning  it  again,  why,  I'm  afraid  that  doesn't  rest  with 
me." 

"  And  who  would  ifrest  wid  ?"  asked  the  miller,  once  more 
stoppmg  me,  and  searching  my  face  with  eyes  wild  with  terror. 


I  "  Why,  with  the  gentleman  that  you  wore  going  to  fire  at, 
I  and  may  fire  at  again  ;  and  with  the  law  of  the  land,"  I  said 

with  a  resolute  calmness  that  astonished  myself  little  leas  than 

the  miller. 

"  The  gintleman  !  the  law  !"  he  gasped.  "  Arra,  Phelim, 
isn't  it  a  cryin'  shame  for  you  entirely  to  be  playin'  your  pranks 
on  a  man  ould  enough  to  be  your  father?  Didn't  I  tell  you  it 
wasn't  the  gintleman,  but  a  rabbit  I  was  goin'  to  shoot  i" 

"  But  people  don't  generally  shoot  rabbits  with  bullets,"  I 
said,  mercilessly. 

"Wid  bullets!  what  bullets?"  asked  the  miller,  hia  terror 
almost  displaced  by  amazement. 

"  Why,"  I  continued,  "the  sub-inspector"  

"Tareanouns!  what  inspecthor  ?"  he  exclaimed,  bursting 
away  from  me  and  Jrunning  a  little  distance,  but  stopping  sud- 
denly as  he  heard  me  in  pursuit.  "Did  you  mintion  it  to  the 
sub  inspecthor  then  ?  If  you  did,  my  heavy  curse  on  you  and 
yours  for  ever,  you  murdherin'  informer  !" 

"Easy,  Peter  !"  said  I,  gaining]  confidence  in  proportion  as 
fear  was  gaining  on  the  miller.  "  Easy,  Peter  !  listen  to  me  ! 
No  more  cursing  or  swearing  or  attempting  to  run  away,  or  it 
will  be  worse  for  you  !  Two  bullets  were  fired  out  of  the  car- 
bine that  you  left  behind  you  last  night,  by  Mr.  Eddis,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  sub-inspector  !" 

"  O  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  a  sinnc-r  !"  cried  the  miller  in 
agony,  "  what'll  become  iv  me  ?  I'm  ruinated,  horse,  fut,  and 
artillery  !  Did  the  villain  go  and  put  balla  in  the  gun  afther 
all  ?  Oh  may  the  curse  iv  Cromwell  light  on  him  for  ever  ! 
Sure  he  tould  me  he'd  put  nothin'  but  blank  cartridge  in  her, 
and  there  he  goes  and  loads  her  wid  ball  !    Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !" 

"Who?"  I  asked,  not  knowing  on  whose  head  the  terrified 
miller  was  heaping  his  maledictions. 

"Lougheed,  Lougheed  !  Who  else  wid  put  sich  a  diviliah 
thrick  in  my  head  1  But  what  did  the  inspecthor  say  ?"  asked 
the  miller,  the  police  official  evidently  occupying  the  foremost 
place  in  his  thoughts. 

"  Turn  about  is  fair  play,"  said  I,  with  astonishing  coolness, 
all  things  considered.  "  First  tell  me  all  about  Lougheed,  and 
then  you'll  hear  more  about  the  inspector."  I  was  anxious,  as 
may  be  naturally  supposed,  to  know  to  what  extent  the  agent 
could  be  incriminated. 

Thereupon  Peter  the  Miller  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  supply- 
ing me  with  the  information  which  the  reader  knows  already. 

"And  now,"  he  concluded,  "tell  me  whether  I  am  in  the 
Hue-and-Cry  or  no  1" 

After  explaining  how  the  carbine  came  to  the  castle,  I  thus 
addressed  myself  to  the  anxious  miller  : 

"With  regard  to  the  Hue-and-Cry,  you're  not  in  it  so  far; 
and  it  will  entirely  depend  on  yourself  whether  or  not  you're 
ever  in  it." 

"  Now  may  God  and  Hia  blessed  Mother  stand  your  friends 
for  ever,  but  it's  yourself  that's  now  spakin'  like  a  young  Chris- 
tian gintleman,  which  you  always  wor  !"  And  after  attempting 
to  hug  me  to  his  breast,  which  I  resisted,  he  pulled  out  his  purse^ 
took  a  sovereign  from  it,  which  he  offered  me,  saying  : 

Here,  Phelim,  avic,  take  that — you're  goin'  to  town — and 
buy  yourself  some  lollipobs  and  crackers — anything  you  like— 
and  a  brand-new  bonnet  and  veil  for  your  mother.  And  mind, 
if  you  ever  offer  me  a  ha'penny  back,  God  help  you  !" 

"No,  thank  you,  Peter,"  said  I,  coldly,  "  I  don't  want  your 
money.    I  have  money  of  my  own." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  V  he  asked  eagerly  ;  "give  it  a 
name,  and  anything  I  can  command  in  this  earthly  world  will 
be  yours. " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want,  Peter,"  I  said  ;  "  but,  beforehand, 
let  me  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  do  if  you  refuse  me." 

"Jist  so,  acuahla,  av  coorse,  why  not  V  he  answered,  eyeing 
me  uneasily. 

"  Well,  to  begin,"  I  pursued,  "there  is  only  one  other  per- 
son in  the  world,  except  myself,  that  knows  anything  about 
the  shooting  business — you  needn't  start ;  it's  not  the  police,  or 
anyone  belonging  to  them." 

"Might  I  ask  who  it  is,  Phelim  ?"  demanded  the  nuller,  in 
his  most  melting  tones." 
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"No,"  I  replied  firmly,  "but  it's  some  one  that  will  never 
molest  you  as  long  as  I  am  satisfied." 
"  Go  on,  thin,  in  God's  name,"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  I  pursued,  "  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I  am  about  to 
make  one  request  of  you — I  know  you  can  grant  it — and,  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shines  on  you  and  me,  if  you  refuse  me  you'll 
be  in  prison  this  night." 

' '  God  forbid  !  God  forbid,  avic  !"  said  the  miller,  trembling 
— "but  go  on." 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  slowly  and  deliberately,  "how  my  poor 
father  came  to  blow  up  your  mill  !" 

The  miller  was  struck  dumb,  so  little  had  he  anticipated  the 
nature  of  the  request. 

"  Arra,  Phelim,  Phelim,  acushla  !  how  can  I  tell  you  any 
more  about  that  than  you  know  yourself  V  he  stammered,  after 
considerable  hesitation. 

"You  can,  you  can,  Peter,"  I  insisted.  "You  know  more 
about  it  than  came  out  before  the  judge,  and  you'll  have  to  tell 
me."  • 

"  I'll  have  to  tell  you  ?"  he  repeated,  half  abstractedly — "  do 
you  want  me  to  invint  a  lie  to  plaise  you  ?" 

"No,  no,  Peter,"  I  continued,  "no  lies.  I'll  have  the  truth 
or"  

"  Whisht,  whisht,  Phelim,  avic  !  don't  spake  too  fast.  Don't 
say  anything  rash,  and  maybe"  

He  stopped  short,  scratching  his  head  in  great  perplexity. 

"  Great  patience  alive  !"  he  continued,  "  was  there  ever  a  man 
so  hard  dealt  with  before  ?  Phaarah  and  the  Izeralites  couldn't 
hould  a  candle  to  this."  Then  he  went  on  muttering  something 
half  audibly  to  himself,  the  only  part  of  which  I  could  make 
out  was  : 

"  That  mill !  that  cursed  mill — now  more  than  ever  a  mill- 
stone round  my  neck !" 

After  a  short  interval  he  woke  up  from  hia  painful  reverie. 

"Ay,  ay,  Phelim,  you  wor  sayin' — but,  lek  that — there,  my 
brain  has  gone  a- wool-gathering." 

Then  resuming  a  more  coherent  mode  of  speech,  he  said  : 
•  "  But  what  do  you  think  I  can  tell  you  about  your  father  ?" 

"  Why,"  I  said  boldly,  "you  can  tell  me  how  he  came  to  do 
it — what  induced  him  to  commit  such  a  crime." 

"And  if  I  do,  what  then  V  he  asked,  and  stared  with  his  mouth 
agape. 

"  What  then?"  I  repeated ;  "why,  it  will  ease  my  conscience." 

"  Conscience  !"  said  he  vacantly.  "  That's  a  quare  word, 
that  same  conscience." 

"Well,  it  will  set  my  mind  at  rest — that's  what  I  say." 

"  What  you  meant  to  say" — ho  repeated  abstractedly;  "ay 
— well,  that  may  be — or — break  one  saycret  to  save  another — 
your  father — no — Phelim — Ph"  

A  full  stop — a  gap  !  I  looked  up  in  his  face,  which,  to  my 
unspeakable  horror,  I  found  almost  black,  the  mouth  fearfully 
drawn  to  one  side,  the  eyes  staring  wildly. 

"Peter,  Peter  !"  I  shouted  ;  "Peter,  speak  !" 

The  only  answer  was  a  gurgling  in  his  throat. 

The  next  moment  he  fell  groaning  against  the  hedge-row  be- 
hind him,  and  then  down  to  the  foot-path. 

"Gracious  me!"  I  exclaimed,  "what  have  I  done?  what 
have  I  done  ?    I  have  killed  the  miller  !" 

I  was  doctor  enough  to  know  that  this  was  not  the  time  for 
indulging  in  vain  regrets,  and  that  the  fallen  man  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  asphyxiation.  So,  taking  out  my  penknife, 
I  slit  open  his  shirt-collar  and  neck-tie,  and  endeavoured  as 
well  as  I  could  to  direct  if  not  control  the  fearful  working  of 
his  limbs  and  body. 

Happily  for  me  I  was  not  long  left  to  my  own  resources,  as 
a  farmer  coming  by  with  a  dray  rendered  invaluable  assist- 
ance ;  and  after  a  time  we  were  able  to  remove  the  fallen  man 
to  his  home,  where  the  doctor  and  the  priest  vied  with  each 
other  in  attending  on  him. 

So  ended  my  first  attempt  at  vindicating  my  father's  cha- 
racter ;  but  not  so  the  consequences  immediate  and  remote  of 
that  attempt,  as  will  be  seen,  with  respect  to  the  former,  in  the 
next  chapter,  and  to  the  latter  in  a  future  one. 

(to  be  CONTIinrED.) 


WHAT'S  THAT  TO  ANY  MAN,  WHETHER  OR  NO? 

BY  CHARLES  J.  KICKHAM. 


I've  a  pound  for  to  spend  and  a  pound  for  to  lend, 
Cead  mile  failte,  a  heart  for  a  friend  ; 
No  mortal  I  envy,  nor  master  I  own, 
Nor  lord  in  his  castle,  nor  king  on  his  throne. 
Come  til]  up  your  glasses,  the  first  cup  we'll  drain 
To  the  comrades  we've  lost  on  the  red  battle  plain  ; 
Oh,  we'll  cherish  their  fame,  boys,  who  died  long  ago, 
And  what's  that  to  any  man  whether  or  no  ? 

The  spinning  wheels  stop,  and  my  girls  grow  pale. 
While  their  mother  is  telling  some  sorrowful  tale 
Of  old  cabins  levelled,  and  coffioless  graves, 
And  ships  swallowed  up  in  the  salt  ocean  waves  : 
But,  girls,  that's  over,  for  each  of  you  now. 
You'll  have  twenty-five  pounds  and  a  three-year-old  oow< 
Oh,  we'll  drink  launa  vauna  at  your  weddings,  I  trow. 
And  what's  that  to  any  man  whether  or  no  ? 

Come  here,  Banathee — sit  beside  me  awhile, 
And  the  pulse  of  your  heart  let  me  read  in  your  smile- 
Would  you  give  your  old  home  for  the  lordliest  hall  ? 
Ha  !  you  glance  at  my  rifle  that  hangs  by  the  wall, 
And  your  two  gallant  boys  on  parade  day  are  seen 
In  the  ranks  of  the  brave,  'neath  the  banner  of  green  ; 
Oh,  I've  taught  them  to  guard  it  'gainst  traitor  or  foe. 
And  what's  that  to  any  man  whether  or  no  ? 

But  the  youngest  of  all  is  the  white-headed  boy,  ' 

He's  the  pulse  of  your  heart,  and  onr  pride  and  our  joy ; 

From  the  hurling  or  dance  he  will  steal  off  to  pray, 

And  wander  alone  by  the  river  all  day  ; 

He's  as  good  as  the  priest  at  his  Latin,  I  hear. 

And  to  college,  please  God,  we  will  send  him  next  year ; 

Oh,  he'll  offer  the  Mass  for  our  souls  when  we  go, 

And  what's  that  to  any  man  whether  or  no  ? 

Your  hand,  then,  old  neighbour,  one  cup  more  we'll  drain. 

And  cead  mile  failte  again  and  again — 

May  discord  and  treason  keep  far  from  our  shore. 

And  union  and  peace  light  our  homes  evermore. 

He's  the  king  cf  good  fellows,  the  poor  honest  man, 

So  we'll  live  and  be  merry  as  long  as  we  can  ; 

Oh,  we'll  cling  to  old  Ireland  through  weal  and  through  woe, 

And  'ghat's  that  to  anyone  whether  or  no  ? 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Connell. 


Chapter  XXV. — In  the  Enemy's  Hands. 

It  was  as  Barry  said.  A  double  topsail  schooner,  larger  than 
either  of  the  cutters,  and  recognised  speedily  by  the  men  of  the 
St.  Patrick's  crew,  aboard  the  frigate,  to  be  the  St.  Patrick 
herself,  was  laying  right  out  through  the  sound,  close-hauled  on 
the  port  tack,  and  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  opened  to  view  she 
fired  her  little  broadside  right  into  the  headmost  cutter.  Down 
went  mast  and  yard  and  g&S,  with  the  huge  encumbering  folds 
of  the  large  square  and  mainsails,  in  a  hopeless  pile  of  wreck 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Englishmen  that  manned  her.  Up  she 
broached  to  the  set  of  the  long  swell,  and  lay  side-on  to  it,  roll- 
ing heavily  and  helplessly,  utterly  without  command,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  her  assailants  if  they  chose  to  board. 

The  other  cutter,  her  consort,  returned,  indeed,  the  schooner's 
fire,  but  evidently  with  inferior  metal,  and  then  hauled  her  wind 
at  once  on  the  starboard  tack,  plainly  not  liking  the  encounter. 
This  seemed  an  unwise  manoeuvre  for  her,  although  perhaps  the 
only  other  alternative  (save  closing  and  fighting  hand  to  hand)  ; 
that  of  stretching  away  on  the  opposite  tack,  to  the  northward, 
would  but  have  delayed,  not  averted,  the  fate  in  store  for  her, 
as  the  frigate  would  have  ultimately  cut  her  off  outside,  if  she 
could  even  have  outrun  the  St.  Patrick  alongshore.  But  on  the 
starboard  her  stretch  could  only  be  a  short  one,  owing  to  the 
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trending  of  the  land  ;  and  when  she  came  to  heave  about,  the 
St.  Patrick  would  have  had  time  to  have  reached  far  enough 
ahead  to  come  round  and  cross  her  bows  while  laying  out  from 
the  land  again. 

But  the  commander  of  the  yet  unharmed  cutter  had  other 
designs  than  an  attempt  to  escape  by  sea.  He  had  at  once 
judged  this  to  be  hopeless,  for  the  frigate  was  already  formid- 
ably known  on  the  coast  for  her  fleetness  and  vigilance  ;  and 
the  bay  was  barred  to  him  by  the  greatly  superior  force  of  the 
St.  Patrick.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  at  once  determined 
to  run  his  vessel  ashore,  and  so  far  deprive  his  enemy  of  the 
fruits  of  victory  ;  a  loss  of  some  consequence  to  the  privateer, 
aa  the  cutter  had  stores  on  board  of  various  kinds,  suited  to  the 
frequent  wants  of  a  cruising  vessel. 

Signalling,  then,  his  consort  to  have  her  crew  abandon  the 
wreck  and  make  for  the  shore  in  the  boats,  he  stood  on  to  close 
the  land  ahead,  keeping  an  eager  look-out  for  a  spot  whereon  to 
lay  his  vessel,  with  the  double  certainty  of  her  not  being  easily 
got  ofl'  again,  and  of  landing  her  crew  and  whatever  else  there 
might  be  time  to  get  out  of  her  as  speedily  and  safely  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  Hang  the  fellow  !"  ejaculated  Redmond  Barry  to  himself, 
as  he  narrowly  watched  the  motions  of  the  chase  ;  "  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  make  a  fight  for  it  !  But,  after  all,  'tis  well  he 
does  not,  for  Eveleen  must  be  aboard  the  schooner,  and  a  chance 
shot  might  hit  her  or  Amelia." 

"  The  Englishman  is  resolved  we  Shall  have  no  trophies  of  our 
victory,"  said  M.  de  la  Courtille  to  Barry,  as  the  latter  de- 
scended to  the  deck  again.  "  See,  he  has  set  lire  to  one  of  his 
vessels  and  the  other  is  plainly  about  to  be  run  ashore." 

"  Ay,  monsieur,  I  see  it,  and  was  just  growling  at  it  to 
myself,  aloff  there  !  It  can't  be  helped,  and  perhaps  it  is  just 
what  we  would  have  done  ourselves  were  we  in  the  position  of 
that  English  officer.    But  what  is  the  matter  now  1" 

This  exclamation  was  caused  by  a  glance  he  caught,  through 
an  open  port,  of  a  strange  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  English- 
man. The  cutter  had  of  a  suddea  been  thrown  up  into  the 
wind,  and  sails  and  gear  were  shaking  and  knocking  about.  The 
first,  and,  indeed,  instantaneous  idea  was  that  she  had  struck 
some  rock  well  out  from  the  shore,  and  was  hanging  there  ;  but 
small  jets  of  smoke  started  out  at  various  points  along  her  deck, 
and  the  glass  speedily  told  that  a  fierce  struggle  was  going  on 
there.  The  dull  short  reports  of  small  arms  came  now  to  the 
ear,  and  the  smoke  from  them  no  longer  showed  in  little  scat- 
tered jets  here  and  there,  but  spread,  and  for  a  few  minutes  hid 
everything  abaard  the  cutter  for  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  above 
the  plane-shear.  Presently  it  cleared  again,  and  now  the  anx- 
ious spectators  from  the  frigate  could  see  that  both  bower-anchors 
were  gone,  and  the  little  vessel  rode  head  to  wind,  while  the 
struggle  on  board  of  her  continued  ;  seeming  to  be  the  fiercest 
on  the  forecastle,  as  if  one  party  were  trying  to  cut  the  cables, 
which  the  other  party  had  doubtless  contrived  to  let  go. 

The  leap  of  a  ball  from  the  long  gun  of  the  schooner,  aimed 
and  sent  right  atliwart-hawse  of  the  English  vessel,  seemed  to 
decide  the  matter,  especially  as  the  Saint  Patrick  ere  firing  had 
tacked,  and  was  standing  up  for  her.  | 

"  It  is  a  mutiny,  by  !  friends  of  ours  must  be  aboard  !" 

cried  the  ever- active  Barry,  who  had,  in  forgetfulness  of  all 
discipline,  run  up  the  Jacob's  ladder  to  the  high  hammock  rail 
on  the  starboard  quarter,  and  stood  there  hanging  on  by  the 
mizen-swifter  on  that  side.  "Ay,  and  that  gun  has  settled  it  1 
— Captain  Kelly  will  have  the  cutter  now  of  a  certainty." 

All  signs  of  fighting  inboard  or  resistance  to  external  foes  had 
indeed  ceased  since  the  gun  from  the  St.  Patrick,  and  the  latter 
stood  on  without  further  incident  till  a  short  distance  to  wind- 
ward of  her  prize,  when  she  lowered  a  boat  and  took  posses- 
sion. 

"  There  is  no  further  need  of  our  approaching  the  land. 
Monsieur  Barry,"  said  his  friend  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
frigate;*  "we  will  await  here  the  coming  out  of  your  captain' 
and  hear  what  his  purposes  are,  when  you  can  rejoin  them,  or,  j 
if  you  choose,  take  service  with  us.  I  will  rate  you  as  a  super- 1 
numerary  on  board,  as  you  have  belonged  to  our  marine  j 
before," 


"  I  thank  you — I  thank  you  much  for  this  and  all  your  kind- 
ness," returned  Barry  warmly  ;  "but  my  faith  is  pledged  to 
Captain  Kelly,  and  I  must  not  and  will  not  desert  my  ship. 
When  we  reach  Franco  again  I  know  not  but  I  will  seek  to  re- 
enter my  old  service  again,  were  it  only  to  meet  the  English 
on  more  equal  terms.  I  am  tired  of  small  craft  and  privateer- 
ing." 

"  You  shall  command  my  interest.  But  your  friends — they 
are  doubtless  aboard  of  the  schooner  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  safe,  I 
would  suppose,  or  Captain  Kelly  would  scarce  have  stood  out  to 
sea.  By  his  trim  and  the  sail  he  carries,  it  is  clear  he  has  got 
his  stores  aboard  again,  and  we  have  heard  the  long  gun  you 
told  me  .of.  He  must,  therefore,  have  given  up  the  idea  of  put- 
ting his  vessel  ashore  for  repairs  in  Tralee  ;  and,  of  course,  hus 
not  left  his  passengers  behind  him." 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  has  not  ;  but — but — pardon  me,  M.  de 
la  Courtille,  if  I  ask  too  much — but  I  would  pray  to  be  given  a 
boat  to  run  down  to  him  with  my  own  crew,  to  make  sure  of 
this.    He  will  be  so  long  working  up." 

"  Fill  on  her  again,  M.  Lacrosse,"  said  the  French  command- 
ant to  the  ofiioer  of  the  watch,  the  second  lieutenant ;  "fill  on 
the  ship  again,  aud  let  her  run  down  under  easy  sail  till  we 
close  that  schooner  ;  when  report  to  me.  That  is  my  answer  to 
you,  M.  Barry  ;  I  will  satisfy  your  impatience  quicker  than  in 
the  way  you  propose.  We  shall  not  be  long  in  closing  the  pri- 
vateer ;  and  meantime  $ome  below  with  me,  till  we  look  at  the 
chart  and  talk  over  future  operations." 

With  these  words  he  led  the  way  down  the  companion,  fol- 
lowed by  our  hero,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  promptness  with 
which  his  wishes  had  been  met. 

The  brief  consultation  to  which  he  was  thus  invited  was 
necessarily  of  much  importance  and  interest ;  but  his  thoughts 
were  nearly  altogether  engrossed  by  the  happy  anticipation  of 
soon  meeting  Eveleen  again,  after  a  separation,  which,  short  as 
it  was  likely  now  to  prove,  was  so  near  being  final.  M.  de  la 
Courtille  speedily  perceived  his  abstraction,  and  being  himself 
yet  a  young  man,  and  with  gentle  and  cherished  ties  of  his  own 
at  home  in  France,  sympathised  enour^h  with  our  hero's  feelings 
to  induce  him  to  give  up  the  matter  for  the  present. 

"Come  on  deck  again,  my  dear  Monsieur  Barry,"  said  he, 
smiling,  as  he  rolled  up  the  chart  again,  and  put  by  the  little 
instruments  with  which  he  had  been  engaged  upon  it ;  "I  see 
your  head  is  at  work  upon  other  courses  and  distances  than 
these,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Come ;  we  cannot  be  far 
off  now." 

As  they  ascended,  they  met  the  mate  of  the  watch,  despatched 
by  his  superior  to  notify  that  the  schooner  was  now  nearly  with- 
in hail.  The  order  was  then  given  to  bring  the  frigate  to  the 
wind ;  and  when  she  had  rounded  to,  and  her  way  was  checked, 
one  of  the  quarcer-cutters  was  dropped  into  the  water,  and,  with 
Barry  and  an  attendant  midshipman,  was  speedily  urged  by  its 
stout  young  crew  across  the  little  interval  between  their  own 
vessel  and  the  privateer  ;  which,  in  her  turn,  hove  presently 
up  in  the  wind  upon  the  opposite  tack,  and  to  leeward. 

In  his  eager  impatience,  our  hero  almost  stamped  outright, 
as  a  fresher  puff  than  usual  careened  the  St.  Patrick  over,  utterly 
precluding  him  from  even  a  glance  through  the  weather  port- 
holes, and,  of  course,  absolutely  concealing  all  on  her  decks  from 
his  gaze.  The  motion  of  the  boat,  though  a  light  and  fast  one, 
and  the  efibrts  of  the  men,  though  made  with  all  energy  and 
j  smartness,  appeared  to  him  slow,  heavy,  and  awkward  beyond 
anything  he  had  ever  seen  of  lubberliness  and  mismanagement, 
and  it  was  a  pleasant  moment  for  all  when  at  length  she  was 
winded  round  under  the  stern  of  the  privateer  and  hauled 
up  alongside,  splashing  and  dipping  in  the  broken  water  under 
the  lee. 

"  How  are  they  ?  where  are  they  ?"  was  all  he  could  utter,  as 
he  grasped  the  proS"ered  hand  of  his  commander  at  the  gangway, 
and  peered  with  keenly  searching  eye  into  the  troubled  coun- 
tenance of  the  other,  and  thence  wildly  and  hurriedly  round  the 
deck. 

"  They  are  alive  ! — they  are  unhurt ! — but  they  are  nut  here," 
responded  Captain  Kelly,  as  quickly  and  as  shortly.  Then 
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grasping  the  young  man's  arm  tiglitly,  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone  : 

"Compose  yourself,  Eedmond  Barry— control  yourself— at 
least  here  on  the  open  deck.  Come  to  my  cabin  and  you  shall 
know  all  that  I  know  at  once." 

Like  one  moving  in  a  dream,  the  late  ardent,  anxious,  wildly 
agitated  Barry  now  moved  after  his  commander,  dumb,  deadly 
pale,  wiUi  eyes  fixed  in  a  vacant  stare,  and  limbs  as  it  were 
stiffenmg.  When  the  cabin  door  was  shut  behind  them.  Captain 
Kelly  resumed : 

"  Your  friends  were  gone  from  the  house  before  I  could  revisit 
it,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  since"  

He  paused,  unable,  seemingly,  to  bring  out  the  rest,  or  wait- 
ing to  have  it  wrung  from  him  by  questions.  But  not  a  word, 
not  a  sound,  came  from  Barry ;  not  a  motion  or  gesture. 
With  firmly  compressed  mouth  and  eye,  and  cheek  livid  in  its 
paleness,  he  stood  as  if  carved  in  stone,  till  his  commander 
made  at  last  the  fearful  announcement : 

"They  are  in  the  enemy's  hands  !— but  alive— alive,  I  say. 
and  unhurt !" 

The  latter  words  were  uttered  in  a  raised  voice,  and  in  a  tone 
of  exclamation,  in  the  speaker'.s  effort  to  make  their  sense  miti- 
gate the  extreme  effect  of  the  first  part  of  the  announcement. 
It  was  a  question  if  Redmond  Barry  heard  them  ;  certainly  j 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  hoped-for  effect.  He  swung  round,  j 
with  his  arms  wildly  raised  in  the  air,  and  came  down  with 
tremendous  force  on  his  face  and  ne*ly  half  his  body  upon 
the  cabin  table,  which  quivered  and  creaked  as  though  he  were 
exerting  his  combined  strength  and  weight  to  crush  it  down 
into  fragments.  A  strong,  convulsive  shudder  seemed  to  pass 
two  or  three  times  over  his  whole  frame  as  he  lay,  but  not  a 
sound  yet  escaped  him. 

Much  grieved  and  shocked,  the  privateer  captain  stood  in- 
tently watching  him;  deeming  it  useless,  if  not  unwise,  to 
interfere  in  the  first  agony  of  his  feelings,  and  waiting  most 
anxiously  for  the  moment  when  a  word  of  attempted  consola- 
tion, if  such  there  could  be,  might  have  a  chance  of  catchin  g  his 
ear. 

Suddenly  the  young  man  raised  his  head  and  whole  body,  and 
standing  erect  more  stiffly  and  straightly  than  usual,  turned  his 
face  with  almost  a  ghastly  look  upon  his  superior,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  constrained,  hurried  tone,  but  with  entire  collected- 
ness,  and  all  the  respect  of  manner  usual  in  a  sea  officer  to  his 
commander  : 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Captain  Kelly,  for  this  weakness  in  your 
presence  ;  I  will  not  again  offend,  if  you  continue  your  tale.  I 
am  ready  to  re  enter  the  bay  to  look  for"  

"My  dear  boy,"  said  Captain  Kelly,  with  fatherly  kindness, 
taking  his  hand  and  leading  him  to  a  seat  on  the  after-lockers, 
where  he  placed  himself  beside  him,  "  try,  fpr  your  own  sake— 
for  Miss  M'Mahon's  sake— to  control  these  feelings  and  listen 
calmly  to  me.  Matters  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  dread,  and 
the  presence  of  the  frigate  is  certainly  a  point  in  our  favour.  I 
promise  you  an  effort  shall  be  made,  and  you  shall  be  foremost 
in  it,  to  rescue  our  friends.  Keep  yourself  collected,  then,  and 
as  tranquil  as  you  can.  I  saw  at  once  by  your  appearance  that 
you  had  been  suffering  much  hardship  since  we  parted,  and  if 
you  are  struck  down  by  fever  you  will  not  be  able  to  go  on  our 
expedition." 

"I  will  be  calm,  sir— I  will  be  quiet— only  tell  me,  tell  me 
all,  I  implore  you  !  I  feel  all  your  kindness.  Captain  Kelly, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  me  doing  everything  you  wish.  The 
lieutenant  commanding  the  frigate  will  give  every  help,  sir  ;  that 
I  will  answer  for.  But  we  should  be  about  it  without  delay. 
Where  are  our"  

Here  he  stopped  again,  and  Captain  Kelly  hastened  to  relieve 
him  by  telling  his  tale. 

"  You  know  I  was  attacked  by  boats— three  launches  full  of 
men  who  got  alongside,  but  luckily  not  on  board,  and  finally 
were  shaken  off  by  me,  with  the  loss  of  five  or  six  of  our  poor 
fellows,  but  a  great  slaughter  amongst  them. 

"I  stood  off  to  give  the  men  a  few  moments'  breathing  time, 
to  get  the  wounded  below,  and  load  the  swivel  and  their  arms 
again ;  but  most  unluckily,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or  clumsiness 


of  the  pilot,  got  fast  aground  just  as  I  was  about  to  tack  and 
stand  in  for  the  house  again.  Still  more  unfortunately  it  was 
ebb  of  tide,  and  ere  anything  could  be  more  than  attempted  to 
get  her  off",  she  was  left  nearly  dry.  To  add  to  my  distress,  I 
now  heard  your  guns  on  shore,  and  had  the  misery  of  being 
equally  unable  to  help  you,  or  to  know  how  things  were  going. 
All  our  vigilance  was  excited  to  watch  for  the  excepted  coming 
of  the  launches,  which  could  have  attacked  us  soon  to  great  ad- 
vantage, as  the  schooner,  when  the  water  left  her,  lay  over, 
exposing  her  whole  deck  along  the  edge  of  the  sand.  I  had  no 
spars  to  shore  her  up,  unless  I  dismantled  her,  for  you  know  all 
our  spars  were  on  the  beach. 

"  When  your  guns  ceased  I  was  left,  of  course,  in  total  un- 
certainty of  the  result  of  the  fight,  and  was,  after  a  considerable 
delay,  about  to  hazard  the  sending  of  the  jolly  boat  inshore  to 
try  to  learn  something  of  what  had  happened.  But,  just  ere 
dispatching  her,  I  again  perceiv.ed  there  was  some  fighting,  at 
least  an  exchange  of  the  fire  of  small  arms  on  shore  ;  and  having 
but  the  little  joUy  boat,  I  knew  I  could  do  no  more  than  en- 
danger the  men  in  her,  were  I  to  send. 

' '  The  easterly  gale  which  commenced  soon  after,  and  before 
which,  as  I  subsequently  heard  on  shore,  you  were  in  all  likeli- 
hood blown  out  to  sea,  had  spent  its  entire  force  ere  the  St.  Pa- 
trick floated  oft'  the  bank,  which  she  did  about  noon  yesterday. 
Why  she  was  not  attacked  when  daylight  showed  her  helpless 
position,  I  can  only  account  for  by  supposing  that  the  enemy 
ashore  and  afloat  had  suffered  too  severely  to  be  in  humour  for 
another  brush.  The  moment  she  was  afloat  and  under  com- 
mand again,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  an  old  anchorage, 
and  coming- to  with  a  kedge,  went  on  shore  myself  in  the  jolly 
boat. 

"  Now  comes  the  sad  part  of  my  story,  and  one  that  I  wish 
De  Jonquieres  were  back  from  that  cutter  I  sent  him  to  take 
possession  of,  to  tell  you  himself.  It  seems  that  for  the  better 
keeping  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  and  con- 
templating that  he  might  himself  have  to  evacuate  the  house,  he 
sent  them  up  the  hill  behind  it  under  a  small  guard.  While 
busy  with  other  arrangements  below,  word  was  suddenly  brought 
to  him  that  the  country  people,  who  had  often  suffered  severely 
from  the  cruel  maraudings  of  the  licentious  soldiery,  had  come 
about  the  post  on  the  hill  in  numbers,  and  were  carrying  off  the 
prisoners  avowedly  to  put  them  to  death.  He  instantly  followed 
with  his  whole  force,  leaving  only  Mr.  O'Donovan  and  Sergeant 
Mahony  with  the  ladies. 

"  While  he  was  away  the  launches  that  had  attacked  me  in 
the  eajly  part  of  the  night,  and  that  must  have  afterwards  been 
lurking  alongshore,  watching  their  opportunity,  contrived  to 
land  their  men  and  surround  the  house  without  being  perceived 
in  time  for  any  resistance,  could  any  have  been  made.  They 
instantly  gagged  and  bound  the  male  and  female  prisoners  ;  and 
threatening  to  shoot  all,  if  there  was  the  least  cry,  they  fright- 
ened the  ladies  so  as  to  prevent  them  giving  the  alarm.  Then 
hastily  ransacking  the  house,  and  carrying  off  whatever  they 
thought  of  value,  they  hurried  their  prisoners  into  the  boats, 
and  hurried  away  up  the  bay. 

"It  was  my  fault!  my  fault!"  cried  Barry,  passionately, 
starting  up  and  flinging  his  arms  over  his  head  with  great  wild- 
ness.  "I  should  not  have  left  them  !  I  should  have  sent  De 
Jonquieres  to  seek  for  you  :  and  then  this  fatal,  most  fatal 
calamity  would  not  have  happened." 

"You  promised  to  listen  patiently,"  said  his  commander, 
laying  hold  gently,  but  firmly,  of  the  distracted  young  man's 
arm,  and  drawing  him  down  to  the  seat  again.  "  It  was  not 
your  fault.  You  were  doing  what  seemed  best — what  was  in  the 
directest  line  of  duty  ;  and  you  or  I  might  have  acted  just  as 
the  young  Frenchman  did  under  the  circumstances.  What  I 
have  now  told  you  was  witnessed  by  a  peasant  girl,  who  was 
able  to  conceal  herself  in  an  out-house  while  the  affair  was  going 
on.  She  sped  up  to  De  Jonqu  eres  the  moment  she  could  slip 
away  ;  bat  he  had  to  go  some  distance  into  the  country  to  save 
and  recover  the  captured  soldiers  who  had  been  led  away  :  and 
long  before  he  returned  the  Englishman's  launches  were  gone 
with  their  prey  and  booty. " 

(TO  BE  CONTINUBD.) 


LONGINGS. 


BY  J.  MUKDOCK. 


Oh  !  I  long  for  the  time  to  come, 
To  come, 

Oh  !  I  long  for  the  time  to  corae 
When  I  shall  be  free  from  my  weary  trade. 
Free  to  explore  all  the  beauties  laid 
In  forest  and  Held  by  Omnipotence  made— 

Oh  !  I  long  for  that  time  to  come. 

Oh  !  I  long  for  the  time  to  come, 
To  come, 

Oh  !  I  long  for  the  time  to  come 
When  rest  shall  be  mine — sweet  rest,  sweet  rest ! — 
For  the  heart  ever  panting  within  my  breast 
As  a  fawn  by  the  hounds,  ah  !  sorely  pressed— 

Oh  !  I  long  for  that  time  to  come. 

Oh  !  I  long  for  the  time  to  come, 
To  come. 

Oh  I  I  long  for  the  time  t^  come 
When  a  Voice  shall  be  heard  to  say,  "  My  child, 
Thou  hast  sung  right  well  of  earth  s  beauties  wild. 
Heaven  claims  thy  harp,  so  sweet  and  mild  !" 

Oh  !  I  long  for  that  time  to  come. 

Oh  !  I  long  for  the  time  to  come. 
To  come. 

Oh  !  I  long  for  the  time  to  come. 
For  that  glorious  time,  in  that  other  clime, 
When  our  souls  are  spirits  enfreed,  sublime. 
And  death  is  over,  and  pain  and  time— 

Oh  1  I  long  for  that  time  to  come, 

THE  POETRY  OF  SPERANZA  (LADY  WILDE). 
By  M.  a,  0. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  women  have  a  greater  taste  for 
the  beautiful,  a  finer  fancy,  and  a  more  poetical  nature  than  men, 
yet  strange  to  say  (notwithstanding  the  possession  of  so  many 
qualities  which  ought  to  be  favourable  to  the  growth  of  poetic 
talent)  there  are  but  few  great  poetesses.  Many  women  have 
given  us  strains  which  in  their  own  way  are  soft,  and  sweet,  and 
charming,  but  not  one  among  them  has  been  able  to  rival  the 
great  singers  of  the  sterner  sex.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  why 
this  is  so.  It  can  scarcely  be  from  lack  of  genius,  for  many 
women  have  given  proof  of  great  brain  power  ;  and  want  of  the 
higher  education  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  some  of  the 
greatest  poets  the  world  ever  had  were  self-taught.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  they  have  not  the  daring  originality  without  which  no 
one  can  be  truly  great — that  it  comes  more  natural  to  them  to 
follow  than  to  lead,  to  be  sentimental  rather  than  sublime. 

All  the  more  honour,  then,  to  Speranza  (Lady  Wilde)  for 
the  path  which  she  cleaved  out  for  herself.  She  at  least  lacks 
neither  originality  nor  daring,  but,  boldly  striking  out  from 
the  ways  of  her  sisters,  produces  a  clear,  bold  strain  which 
shows  the  heroic  heart  as  well  as  the  poetic  soul.  Other  Irish- 
women were  true  poets,  but  not  in  her  style.  How  tame  and 
cold  Mrs.  Hemans's  productions  appear  in  comparifon  with  her 
passionate  effusions  !  " Eva"  and  "Mary,"  the  other  poetesses 
of  the  Nation,  aang  sweetly,  but  never  equalled  "Speranza." 
As  a  national  poet  she  is  without  a  rival  among  her  own  sex. 
Even  extending  comparison  to  the  other  she  can  still  claim  a 
high  place,  at  least  in  h,ex  own  land  ;  for,  if  we  except  Moore, 
she  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best  that  ever  touched  the  harp 
of  Erin, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  edition  of  her  poems  published  by 
Cameron  and  Ferguson  there  are  four  bold  verses  in  which  she 
dedicates  her  genius  to  her  country.  Her  only  regret  seems  to 
be  that  her  words  are  not  more  powerful  in  the  cause  which  she 
has  so  much  at  heart — that  she  cannot  act  as  well  as  sing  ;  and 
she  is  impatient  for  some 

"  Hero  heart  to  lead— 
The  hero  who  can  guide  at  need, 


And  strike  with  bolder,  stronger  hand. 
Though  towering  hosts  his  path  withstand. 
Thy  golden  harp, 
Loved  Irelaad." 

Wo  (luoto  the  last  verse  of  the  dedication  in  full : — 

For  I  can  breathe  no  trumpet  call' 
To  make  thy  slumbering  soul  arise  ; 

I  only  lift  the  funeral  pall, 

That  80  God's  light  might  touch  thine  eyes  ; 

And  ring  the  silver  prayer-bell  clear. 

To  rouse  thee  from  thy  trance  of  fear. 

Yet,  if  thy  mighty  heart  has  stirred 

Even  with  one  pulae  throb  at  my  word. 

Then  not  in  vain  my  woman's  hand 

Has  struck  thy  gold  harp  while  I  stand 
Waiting  thy  rise, 
Loved  Ireland  !" 

Stirring  appeals  and  passionate  prayers  suit  Speranza  best.  She 
is  full  of  fierce  scorn  for  the  traitor  or  the  coward,  and  of 
admiration  for  the  patriotic  and  the  true  ;  but  the  gloom  of 
Ireland's  history  seems  to  have  fallen  on  her  spirit.  In  her 
lays,  as  well  as  in  Leo's,  there  is  a  prevailing  strain  of  sad- 
nes3,but  not  the  softness  and  tenderness  to  be  found  in  his. 
Hers  are  of  a  grander,  bolder  style.  Of  love  or  friendship  she 
cares  not  to  sing  :  she  chants  no  requiem  for  personal  friends, 
though  she  would  for  a  lost  patriot  or  a  great  public  calamity  ; 
such  subjects  as  private  joys  or  sorrows,  olden  memories,  or  the 
beauties  of  nature,  suit  not  her  fiery  pen  ;  even  the  legends  of 
her  own  land  she  makes  no  uso  of,  but  seems  to  feel  that  she 
has  enough  to  say  of  her  country  as  she  herself  saw  it,  and  is  in 
truth  a  poet  of '48 — of  the  Ireland  of  Mitchel  and  O'Brien — of 
the  Famine  and  the  Exodus.  Her  sympathy  for  her  country's 
suflFerings  in  these  days  is  only  equalled  by  her  scorn  of  those 
whom  she  blamed  for  letting  such  things  be.  How  her  indig- 
nation blazes  forth  at  the  coolness  with  which  the  loss  of  a 
million  of  her  countrymen  is  taken  : — 

"  *  A  million  a  decade'  !    Count,  ten  by  ten. 

Column  and  line  of  the  record  fair  ; 
Each  unit  stands  for  ten  thousand  men. 

Staring  with  blank,  dead  eye-balls  there  ; 
Strewn  like  blasted  trees  on  the  sod. 
Men  that  were  made  in  the  image  of  God, 

"  *  A  million  a  decade' !  and  nothing  done  ; 
The  Ctesars  had  less  to  conquer  a  world  ; 
And  the  war  for  the  right  not  yet  begun, 

The  banner  of  Freedom  no!>  yet  unfurled  ! 
The  soil  is  fed  by  the  weed  that  dies  ; 
If  forest  leaves  fall,  yet  they  fertilise. 

"  But  ye — dead,  dead,  not  climbing  the  height, 
Hot  clearing  a  path  for  the  future  to  tread  ; 

Not  opening  the  golden  portals  of  light 

Ere  the  gate  was  choked  by  your  piled,-ux)  dead  ! 

Martyrs  ye,  yet  never  a  name 

Shines  on  the  golden  roll  of  Fame, 

"  Had  ye  rent  one  gyve  of  the  festering  chain 
Strant.ling  the  life  of  the  nation's  soul — 
Poured  your  life-blood  by  river  and  plain, 

Yet  touched  with  your  dead  hand  Freedom's  goal — 
.  Left  of  heroes  one  footprint  more 
On  our  soil,  though  stamped  in  your  gore — 

"  We  could  triumph  while  mourning  the  brave, 
Dead  for  all  that  was  holy  and  just, 
And  write,  through  our  tears,  on  the  grave, 

As  we  tiung  down  the  dust  to  dust — 
'  They  died  for  their  country,  but  led 
Her  up  from  the  sleep  of  the  dead.' 

"  '  A  mUlion  a  decade' !    What  does  it  mean  ? 

A  nation  dying  of  inner  decay — 
A  churchyard  silence  where  life  has  been — 

The  base  of  the  pyramid  crumbling  away  ; 
A  drift  of  men  gone  over  the  sea, 
A  drift  of  the  dead  where  men  should  be. 
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Was  it  for  this  ye  plighted  your  word, 
Crowned  and  crownless  rulers  of  men  ? 

Have  ye  kept  faith  with  your  crucified  Lord, 
And  fed  his  sheep  till  he  comes  again  ? 

Or  fled  like  hireling  shepherds  away, 

Leaving  the  fold  the  gaunt  wolf's  prey  ?" 

Another  poem  in  somewhat  the  same  strain,  and  full  of  even 
more  passionate  scorn,  is  entitled  "  The  Faithless  Shepherds." 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  give  it  in  full,  but  will  confine  our- 
selves to  two  verses — those  following  the  one  in  which  she 
indignantly  asks  have  they 

Stretched  forth  a  hand 
To  raise  up  her  desolate  land  ?" 

"  She  dies — but  ye  flourish  and  grow 

In  the  midst  of  the  deadly  maze  : 
Like  the  palm  springing  heavenward?  No, 

But  like  weeds  in  the  churchyard,  fed 
By  the  vapours  of  death  below, 

Breathing  round  you  a  poisonous  haze. 
Go  !  go  !  true  life  is  not  so — 

For  decay  lies  beneath  your  tread, 
And  the  stafi:  in  your  hand  is  a  reed — 
Too  weak  for  your  country's  need, 

For  you  seem  to  live — but  are  dead, 

"  Ye  are  dead  !  ye  are  dead  !    Fling  the  clay 
On  the  noble  names — noble  no  more  ; 
Leave  the  sword  in  the  sheath  to  rust ; 
Let  the  banners  be  trailed  in  the  dust ; 
And  the  memory  perish  away 

Of  the  dead,  who  are  dead  evermore  ; 
Blot  them  out  from  the  book  writ  in  gold. 
Noble  neither  in  deed  nor  in  soul. 
Are  ye  worthy  to  stand  in  the  roll 
Of  the  glorified  heroes  of  old  ?" 

Bat  of  all  Speranza's  poems  perhaps  there  is  none  so  fine  as 
"  The  New  Path."  It  has  everything  to  recommend  it — spirit, 
originality,  and  power.  It  rings  a  call  clear  and  loud  as  the 
trumpet's  note  to 

"  Carry  the  flag  of  our  island  fair 
In  the  onward  march  of  nations. " 

It  was  written  about  '48— that  era  so  remarkable  for  revolu- 
tions— and  evidently  breathes  the  spirit  of  one  who  longed  for 
the  hour  when  Erin  would  strive  to  follow  "the  path  which  the 
age  was  taking."  To  stir  up  her  countrymen  to  place  their  isle 
in  her  rightful  place  among  the  nations  is  her  aim  in  all  her 
poems.  That  it  is  a  high  one  must  be  admitted.  She  herself 
considers  it  the  highest  of  all  aims.  Hear  her  own  words  about 
it  in  the  last  verse  of  "The  New  Path"  : — 

0  brothers,  be  with  us  !  our  aim  is  high — 

The  highest  of  man's  vocation — 
With  these  priceless  jewels  that  round  us  lie 

To  build  up  a  noble  nation," 

The  jewels  are  around  us  still,  but  the  nation  is  not  yet  built 
up.    Our  poetess  cannot  help  that — 

'*  Weak  the  words  of  a  woman  to  save"  

but  at  least  she  can  console  herself  with  the  knowledge  of  bein^ 
true  to  her  vocation ;  and  apter  words  could  not  be  spoken  to 
her  countrymen  at  the  present  hour  than  those  she  addressed 
to  them  years  ago  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"Work  !  there  is  work  for  the  thinker  and  doer, 
And  glory  for  all  when  the  goal  is  won  ; 
So  we  are  true  to  our  country,  or  truer 
Than  planets  are  to  the  central  sun." 
^  A  section  of  the  volume  which  Cameron  and  Ferguson  have 
given  to  the  public  is  devoted  to  her  "  wanderings  through 
European  literature."    Under  this  heading  are  to  be  found 
pretty  ballads  translated  from  various  European  languages. 
Lady  Wilde  must  be  a  rare  linguist,  for  her  translations  include 
selections  from  the  Italian,  Danish,  French,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, Spanish,  German,  Swedish,  Turkish,  &c.    None  of  these  ^ 
pieces  has  the  roughness  bo  common  to  translations.    They  aU 


have  a  true  poetic  ring.  The  longest  and  most  ambitious  of 
them  is  "Thekla,  a  Swedish  Saga."  It  is  a  strange,  wild 
legend  ;  but  we  prefer  some  of  the  shorter  poems. 

"  The  Poet  at  Court"  is  a  pretty  little  piece.  Though  it  ap- 
pears among  the  translations,  neither  the  author's  name  nor  the 
language  from  which  it  is  taken  is  given  ;  and  it  is  so  much  in 
Speranza's  own  style  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  it 
altogether  hers. 

Many  of  her  poems  are  not  included  in  the  only  edition  of 
them  which  the  public  at  present  possess.  Several  beautiful 
ones  were  written  since  it  was  published.  They  have  adorned 
the  poet's  corner  of  various  newspapers  at  home  and  in  America. 
"  The  Vendome  Column"  appeared  in  the  Nation  about  the 
tim.e  Napoleon's  celebrated  monument  was  flung  down  by  the 
Commune.  It  abounds  with  contempt  and  scorn  for  the  fickle- 
ness which  could  so  insult  a  great  memory.  France  once  wor- 
shipped Napoleon  as  a  demigod  ;  no  matter  what  were  his  faults, 
no  one  like  him  ever  wore  her  diadem  ;  his  was  the  grandest 
brain  ever  devoted  to  her  service,  he 

Wrote  with  his  sword -point  her  story 
Not  on  bronze",  but  carved  deep  in  the  world. 
Speranza  tells  her  all  he  did  for  her— 

"  He  made  for  thee  kings,  and  unmade  them 
With  a  flash  of  his  lightning  glance  ; 
He  gathered  their  crowns  up  and  laid  them 
As  a  gift  at  thy  feet,  O  France  ! 

"He  crimsoned  the  Rhine's  fated  river 

With  the  blood  of  thy  ancient  foes, 
And  made  Italy's  faint  heart  quiver 

When  his  cohorts  had  crossed  her  snows ; 
Made  the  Spaniard  and  Austrian  kneel, 

Clipped  the  black  Prussian  eagle's  wings, 
And  left  proudly  the  dust  of  his  heel 

On  the  brows  of  the  fallen  kings. 

"  East  and  West,  South  and  North,  through  all  lands 
His  fierce  victor  eagles  swept  on. 
To  the  edge  of  the  far  burning  sands 

Where  Egypt  sits  throned  in  the  sun. 
Forty  centuries  looked  down  on  him, 

And  the  Pharoahs  awoke  from  their  trance, 
As  rolled  on  through  the  Pyramids  dim 
The  sound  of  the  trumpets  of  France. 

"  Then  ■spith  joy  by  his  conquering  car 

Fair  France  with  her  plaudite  ran, 
Fast  gathering  the  laurels  of  war 

Flung  around  by  the  great  hero-man. 
Now  blasted,  0  France,  is  thy  name  ; 

With  ingratitude  stamped  on  thy  brow. 
Thou  art  prostrated  deeper  in  shame 

Than  his  column  of  glory  lies  now. " 

"La  belle  France,"  with  all  her  grand  qualities,  is  not  over- 
consistent.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  as  the  wheels  of 
time  roll  on  the  Napoleonic  eagle  will  soar  and  the  violet  bloom 
again  ;  and  then  there  will  be  as  many  hands  ready  to  wreath 
the  Little  Corporal's  statue  with  the  Imperial  flower  as  were 
before  eager  to  cast  it  "in  the  mire." 

Another  remarkable  poem  of  Speranza's  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Pilot  two  or  three  years  since,  and  was  transferred  from 
it  to  the  Nation.  It  is  entitled  "A  Poet's  Wish,"  and  is  in  a 
different  style  from  her  other  strains.  In  it  there  is  nothing 
political ;  but  it  has  a  wild  peculiar  beauty  not  surpassed  in 
anything  she  has  written.    It  seems  the  cry  of  a  soul 

"  Weary  of  life,  with  its  pain  and  strife, 
And  the  mirth  that  ends  in  sobbing." 

There  is  something  Byronic  in  the  longing  it  expresses  to  be 
away  from  "the  busy  haunts  of  men,"  far  "from  human  hate 
or  loving" — alone,  all  alone  with  nature's  solitary  charms. 
With  one  verse  from  it  we  will  close  our  quotations,  which  are 
already  too  numerous : — 

*•  Yet  better  to  sever  all  human  ties. 
The  tenderest  even,  and  holy, 


That  bind  the  soul  in  the  golden  chains 

Of  the  transient  present  solely  ; 
Ere  the  discord  breathes  from  the  broken  ohords, 

And  the  red  rose  petals  are  faded, 
And  the  Winter  winds  leave  blighted  and  bare 

The  branches  our  noon-time  shaded  ; 
Ay,  better  to  dwell  by  the  lonely  shore 

Where  the  Polar  sea  is  dashing. 
And  the  only  light  through  the  Polar  night 

Is  the  red  Aurora  flashing  ; 
Better  alone  in  that  icy  zone 

Of  infinite  dread  and  terror, 
Than  prison  the  soul  in  the  crowded  haunts 

Of  human  sin  and  error. 
I  would  joy  in  the  wild,  unfathomed  gloom, 

With  its  meteors  streaming  and  flashing, 
And  never  a  sound  through  the  mystic  void 

Save  the  thunder  of  icebergs  crashing," 

It  is  a  pity  Lady  Wilde's  pen  is  not  more  constantly  employed. 
Her  prose  is  as  eloquent  as  her  poetry.  Both  breathe  the  same 
spirit  of  patriotism.  She  is  the  one  connecting  link  still  remaining 
between  the  Ireland  of  to-day  and  the  brilliant  band  of  writers 
who  flung  the  glory  of  their  genius  round  the  cause  of  ' '  Young 
Ireland  ;"  for,  if  we  except  Gavan  Duffy  and  '*  Eva"  (both  of 
whom  tread  a  foreign  soil),  they  have  all  passed  away  to  that 
better  land  "from  which  no  traveller  returns."  But  may 
Sperauza  remain  with  us  until  she  sings  a  song  of  triumph  for 
our  freedom  restored. 


LORD  EDWARD'S  BODY-GUARD. 


In  the  Lite  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  these  pages,  the  body-guard  of  that  true  "nobleman" 
was  incidentally  mentioned.  At  the  time,  regard  being  had  to 
the  apace  available,  it  was  found  that  to  give  particulars  con- 
cerning that  small  but  famous  band  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  the  lofty-souled  and 
lion-hearted  patriot  to  secure  whose  personal  safety  was  their 
peculiar  duty.  Now,  however,  as  a  pendent  to  the  Life,  it  may 
prove  interesting  to  our  readers  if  we  revert  to  "Lord  Edward's 
body-guard"  in  a  special  manner. 

It  was  a  band  of  picked  men,  detailed  to  watch  over  him  in 
his  hiding-places,  to  accompany  him  when  he  moved  from  one 
to  another,  and  generally  to  shield  him  from  the  consequences 
of  treachery  or  imprudence — from  prepared  effort  to  arrest 
equally  with  sudden  attack — at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 
Each  member  of  the  body- guard  was  selected  for  this  important 
and  dangerous  service  on  account  of  known  courage  and  pre- 
sumed trustworthiness..  They  were  culled  from  different  ranks 
of  life,  but  even  the  humblest  was  no  common  man.  The  ele- 
ment of  romance  was  absent  in  the  life  of  scarcely  any  of  them  ; 
and  if  it  were  now  possible  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  each,  step 
by  step,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  some  remarkable  and 
very  interesting  additions  would  be  made  to  the  too  slender 
stock  of  Irish  biographies. 

Foremost  among  the  body  guard  in  prominence,  in  sacrifice, 
in  political  consequence,  and  in  length  of  connection  with  the 
United  Irishman,  was  Samuel  Neilson  of  Belfast,  the  grandfather 
of  two  men  differing  so  widely  in  politics  as  the  late  Neilson 
Underwood  and  the  living  Neilson  Hancock — the  former  a  life- 
long opponent  of  British  rule  in  Ireland,  and  the  latter  one  of 
its  most  useful  servants.  We  do  no  more  than  mention  Samuel 
Neilson  here.  The  leading  part  he  played  in  the  United  Irish 
drama  deserves  a  notice  more  extended  than  could  be  con- 
veniently given  under  the  heading  of  the  present  paper. 

Next  to  Neilson  in  importance,  and  superior  to  him  in  social 
rank,  was  Surgeon  William  Lawless,  professor  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  member  of  the  Court 
of  Assistants  of  that  body,  and  a  relative  of  Lord  Cloncurry. 
'Tom  Moore,  who  knew  Lawless,  describes  him  as  "  a  person  of 
that  mild  and  quiet  exterior  which  is  usually  found  to  accom- 
pany the  most  determined  spirit"  ;  and  Teeling,  to  whom  he 
was  also  well  known,  speaks  of  him  as  "  distinguished  by  the 
highest  professional  talents,  remarkable  for  the  suavity  of  his 
manners  and  the  classical  refinement  of  his  taste."  Lawless 


aeems  to  have  been  the  actual  head  of  the  body-guard.  Certain 
it  is  that  alone  he  undertook  the  greatest  number  of  riiika  of 
any  of  them. 

The  leading  members  of  the  healing  art  in  Dublin  took  a 
profound  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  country  in  the  pre- 
Union  period,  just  as  in  later  times  the  ranks  of  patriotism 
were  swelled  by  notable  accessions  from  the  same  distinguished 
body.  In  1798  the  College  of  Physicians  numbered  among  its 
professors  Dr.  Emmet,  the  father  of  the  ill-fated  Ilobert ;  Dr. 
Kennedy,  at  whose  house  in  Aungier-street  Lord  Edward  had 
early  refuge  after  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  was  issued ;  Dr. 
Drennan,  the  famous  pen-wielder  of  the  United  Irishmen  ;  and 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  trusted  of  the 
friends  of  Tone.  Besides  Lawless,  the  College  of  Surgeons  had 
at  least  one  other  professor  deeply  committed  in  the  great  con- 
spiracy— namely,  William  Deaso,  the  moat  eminent  surgeon  of 
his  day. 

Most  probably  it  was  Lawless  who  led  Lord  Edward  to  the 
shelter  of  Dr.  Kennedy's.  At  all  events  he  visited  him  there, 
as  Reynolds  the  informer  knew.  It  was  Lawless  who  accom- 
panied his  lordship  to  Mrs.  Dillon's  at  Portobello,  where  he 
lay  in  safety  for  some  weeks,  and  for  the  occupation  of  that 
house  Lawless  himself  had  made  all  the  arrangements  and  pre- 
parations. Again  it  was  Lawless  who,  when  Portobello  was 
getting  to  be  too  hot,  piloted  Lord  Edward  to  MacCormick's  in 
Thomas-street  and  other  places.  Indeed  it  may  generally  be 
said  that  the  intrepid  surgeon  was  all  through  that  time  the 
right  hand  of  the  concealed  chief.  He  visited  him  constantly 
in  his  various  places  of  refuge,  lightened  for  him  the  tedium  of 
many  a  weary  hour,  held  consultations  with  him  concerning 
the  projected  rising,  executed  his  trusts  with  remarkable  tact 
and  unswerving  fidelity,  and,  appparently  without  a  care,  much 
less  a  qualm,  ran  every  risk  incidental  to  his  perilous  position. 

When  John  Sheares  flung  himself  madly  into  the  breach  in 
the  endeavour  to  repair  to  some  extent  the  loss  to  the  United 
Irish  occasioned  by  the  arrests  at  Bond's,  Lawless,  instead  of 
growing  timid  and  taking  thought  for  his  own  safety,  attached 
himself  pretty  closely  to  the  man  who  wanted  to  work  hardest 
and  do  most,  although,  as  a  mattfer  of  course,  at  the  cost  of  the 
greatest  risk.  Indeed  Lawless  appears  to  have  divided  his  spare 
time  pretty  equally  between  .John  Sheares  and  Lord  Edward.  At 
the  house  of  the  Sheareses  he  was  brought  into  contact  with 
their  betrayer,  John  Warn eford  Armstrong,  captain  in  theKing's 
County  militia.  That  interview  took  place  on  the  17th  of  May. 
In  the  course  of  it,  according  to  Armstrong's  evidence,  Lawless 
informed  him  that  "  he  had  lately  attended  a  meeting  of  depu- 
ties from  almost  all  the  militia  regiments  in  Ireland  ;"  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  this  statement  of  Armstrong's, 
although  it  be  that  of  a  thrice-infamous  wretch,  who  used  the 
vilest  means  to  entrap  his  victims,  descending  even  to  the  horri- 
fying dissimulation  of  taking  lovingly  on  his  knee  the  infant 
whose  father's  life  he  was  seeking  the  opportunity  to  swear 
away. 

Reynolds  had  already  directed  the  attention  of  the  Govf  rn- 
ment  to  Lawless,  but  the  arch-informer  seems  to  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  surgeon's  high  position  or  activity  in  the  orga- 
nisation, for  which  reason  probably  no  immediate  steps  were 
taken  against  him.  But  when  Armstrong  unfolded  his  tale  of 
the  conversation  of  the  17th,  it  was  deemed  that  the  time  had 
come  for  laying  hands  on  an  enemy  so  dangerous,  and  war- 
rants for  the  arrest  of  Lawless,  Dease,  and  others  were  con- 
sequently issued.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  19th — the  day  whose 
close  witnessed  the  capture  of  Lord  Edward — the  two  surgeons 
were  lecturing  to  their  classes  at  the  College  when  trustworthy 
information  reached  them  of  what  they  might  expect.  Dease's 
mind  reeled  under  the  shock.  He  repaired  to  his  own  house, 
shut  himself  up,  and  committed  suicide.  Lawless'a  mind  was  of 
stronger  fibre.  He  had  been  residing  with  his  mother  in  a  house 
in  French-street,  and,  like  his  brother  surgeon,  his  first  move- 
ment, on  receipt  of  the  alarming  news,  was  in  the  direction  of 
home.  It  so  happened  that  the  indefatigable  Major  Sirr  and 
his  myrmidons  were  searching  the  house  for  Lawless  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  approach.  His  sister,  standing  at  a  front 
window,  saw  him  come  up  Digges-streot,  dexterously  caught 
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his  attention,  and  motioned  him  back.  Lawless  guessed  the 
true  meaning  of  her  sign,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walked  rapidly 
away.  He  found  a  temporary  asylum  at  the  country-house  of 
a  Mr.  Byrne  at  Kimmage,  where  he  occupied  a  garret  bed- 
room, off  which  there  was  a  small  closet  devoted  to  wearing  ap- 
parel. Whenever  even  a  servant  approached  he  retired  to  the 
closet — for  the  Byrnes  would  not  so  much  as  trust  their  domes- 
tics with  the  perilous  secret  of  his  presence.  The  search  for 
him  was  maintained  with  iinremitting  persistence  ;  and  one 
day  some  of  the  Lawyers'  Corps  of  yeomanry  were  about  to 
enter  Mr.  Byrne's,  but  were  stopped  by  their  commander  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  owner  and  the  presence  of  ladies 
in  the  house.  Seldom  indeed  did  the  bloodhounds  of  '98 
hesitate  at  the  commission  of  grievous  wrong  if  it  seemed  to 
serve  their  purpose,  much  less  stand  on  gentlemanly  punctilio  in 
the  case  of  a  "  suspect. "  However,  this  rare  exception  was  the 
saving  of  Lawless. 

Realising  by  this  time  the  extreme  difficulty  of  striving 
longer  to  remain  at  large  in  Ireland — not  even  knowing  who  it 
was  that  had  denounced  him  to  the  authorities — he  set  about 
making  arrangements  for  his  escape.  He  contrived  in  some  way 
to  secure  a  berth  for  himself  on  board  an  outward-bound  ship. 
Then,  as  the  quays  swarmed  with  spies  and  detectives,  it 
became  necessary  to  hit  on  some  disguise  that  would  en- 
able so  well  known  a  person  to  pass  undetected  through  the 
throng.  According  to  his  relative,  Lord  Cloncurry,  Lawless 
dressed  in  the  clothes  of  a  butcher's  tnan,  and  went  along  bent 
almost  double  under  the  weight  of  a  side  of  beef. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  gives  a  different  version  of  the  affair. 
He  affirms  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  Misses  Byrne  that 
Lawless  was  dressed  as  a  female  by  her,  and  his  pale  sallow  face 
touched  up  with  red  paint.  Thus  disguised  he  entered  his 
brother's  carriage  at  Byrne's  door,  in  company  with  the  lady  and 
her  sisters,  and  drove  to  his  own  house  in  French-street.  There 
he  exchanged  the  feminine  habiliments  for  the  garb  of  a  com- 
mon seaman.  His  yellow  countenance  consorted  well  with  this 
disguise  ;  but  still  one  serious  difficulty  remained — namely,  how 
to  baffle  recognition  of  a  face  so  familiar  to  hundreds  of  sharp 
eyes  as  that  of  a  prominent  cjty  surgeon.  Lawless  solved  the 
problem  by  putting  on  top  of  his  head  a  large  coil  of  rope,  of 
which  a  considerable  portion  drooped  over  his  forehead,  as  if  it 
had  naturally  fallen  down  there  out  of  iis  place  with  the 
motions  of  the  bearer.  Metamorphosed  now  as  satisfactorily 
as  he  might  hope  for,  he  issued  forth,  and  took  his  way  to  the 
vessel,  swaggering  along  under  his  burthen  with  a  sailor's  roll- 
ing gait.  On  Rogerson'a-quay  he  was  encountered  by  no  less 
formidable  a  personage  than  Major  Sirr  himself.  The  major's 
lynx-like  eye  passed  over  the  figure  of  the  pretended  seaman. 
It  was  an  exciting  moment  for  the  latter,  and  we  should  not 
wonder  if  his  heart  beat  fast,  or  if  his  thoughts  flashed  electri- 
cally, or,  indeed,  if  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  in  case  of  dis- 
covery, to  spring  on  Sirr  like  a  tiger,  entwine  him  in  his  sinewy 
arms,  and,  imitating  the  action  of  the  Munster  admiral  with 
his  Danish  foe  at  the  famous  sea-fight  of  Dundalk,  to  make  the 
waters  gliding  by  a  grave  for  both.  Sirr  passed  on,  however, 
never  dreaming  that  his  quarry  was  so  nigh  ;  and  Lawless, 
elated  at  having  borne  without  detection  the  scrutiny  of  the 
major's  piercing  glance,  swaggered  along  more  confidently  than 
before. 

Whichever  version  be  the  correct  one — and  it  sefems  to  us  that 
Lord  Cloncurry's  is  but  a  loose  recollection,  and  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick's  authority  is  unquestionable — certain  it  is  that  Lawless 
did  contrive  to  evade  the  spying  eyes  on  the  watch  about  the 
quays.  He  reached  his  ship  without  interruption,  sailed  away 
from  Dublin  Bay,  and  in  due  course  reached  in  safety  the  Gallic 
shore. 

In  his  profession  Lawless  could  have  got  instant  and  profitable 
employment  from  the  French,  whose  constant  wars  were  manu- 
facturing surgical  cases  at  a  rate  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
adequate  surgical  skill  at  command.  But  the  Irish  exiles  were 
at  the  time  full  of  the  belief  that  a  great  expedition  from 
France  would  soon  set  sail  to  overthrow  the  English  power  in 
Ireland,  and  Lawless,  like  many  another  gallant  fellow,  threw 
all  personal  prospects  behind  him,  and  entered  the  military  ser- 


vice of  the  French  (with  the  rank  of  captain),  in  the  hope,  no 
doubt,  of  taking  a  part  in  the  expected 'struggle  at  home.  By- 
and-by  the  great  expedition  passed  into  the  long  catalogue  of 
hopes  unfulfilled  ;  but  by  that  time  Lawless  and  moat  of  his 
comrades  had  settled  down  to  the  military  profession,  and,  see- 
ing no  promise  for  their  own  land,  were  content  to  fight  for  the 
one  that  gave  them  shelter  and  employment.  Besides,  our 
valiant  surgeon,  who  from  healing  wounds  had  taken  to  inflict- 
ing them,  having  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  both  intre- 
pidity and  skill,  came  under  the  notice  of  Napoleon,  by  whom 
he  was  regarded  with  especial  favour,  and  rewarded  by  rapid 
promotion.  At  Walcheren,  in  1809,  his  romantic  daring  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  contending  armies.  HaVing  held  his  post 
until  it  would  have  been  mere  folly  to  remain  longer,  he 
wrapped  the  colours  of  his  regiment  around  him,  sprang 
into  the  sea,  buffeted  the  waves  amid  showers  of  bul- 
lets sent  after  him,  and  swam,  without  faltering  for 
an  instant,  until  he  reached  a  boat,  which  bore  him  aw£^ 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Good  fortune,  indeed,  accompanied  him 
for  years.  He  came  without  serious  hurt  out  of  all  his  hazardous 
exploits,  and  step  by  step  rose  to  the  rank  of  mareschal-de-camp, 
which  in  the  French  service  is  equivalent  to  that  of  major- 
general  in  the  British.  At  length,  at  the  battle  of  Lauenberg, 
in  August,  1813,  he  lost  a  leg.  Two  years  later,  after  the  final 
fall  of  Napoleon,  wo  find  him  writing  philosophically  to  his  rela- 
tive Lord  Cloncurry  : 

*'  If  I  had  not  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  leg  I  should 
have  been  now  lieutenant-general.  However,  I  must  not  com- 
plain. If  ever  the  common  saying,  '  Things  might  be  worse,' 
carried  with  it  consolation  for  disappointment,  it  is  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  world." 

If  one  desire  of  Lawless  never  came  to  fruition — namely,  to 
stand  up  in  open  fight  for  his  country  on  his  native  sod — ano- 
ther, which  he  scarcely  cherished  less,  was  gratified.  It  was 
against  British  troops  he  fought  so  stubbornly  at  Walcheren  ; 
and,  again,  it  was  in  conflict  with  British  armies  that  he  "  dis- 
tinguished himself"  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  War. 

General  Lawless  died  in  Paris  on  the  Christmas  Day  of  1824. 

We  turn  from  the  aristocratic  democrat,  Lawless,  to  a 
member  of  Lord  Edward's  body-guard  of  lower  social  station, 
but  of  courage  not  a  whit  less  high.  Edward  Rattigan,  about 
whom  the  little  we  do  know  makes  us  yearn  to  know  much 
more,  was  born  in  17G9.  His  father  kept  a  timber-yard  in 
Bridgefoot-street.  On  the  death  of  the  elder  Rattigan 
the  concerns  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  widow,  who 
contrived  to  carry  on  the  business  with  the  assistance  of  her 
son.  Edward  Rattigan,  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  was 
one  of  those  men  who  are  dreadfully  in  earnest  in  what 
they  undertake.  Being  a  United  Irishman,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  make  use  of  the  maternal  timber-yard  in  the 
interests  of  the  organisation  to  which  he  was  devoted  ;  and  as 
a  timber-yard  was  a  very  convenient  place  for  the  storing  of 
pikes  without  attracting  suspicion,  Edward  utilised  his  mother's 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  way.  He  must  have  previously 
given  many  proofs  of  courage  and  reliability  when,  during  the 
process  of  picking  and  choosing  a  few  men  for  the  body-guard, 
he  wa^  selectedifor  a  place  in  that  memorable  little  corps.  It  is 
a  misfortune  attaching  to  humbler  life  that  its  heroes — (and  it 
furnishes  many  for  every  cause  that  seems  worthy  of  a  man's 
best  energies) — seldom  have  friends  who  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  records  of  noteworthy  things  within  their  knowledge. 
From  the  earliest  ages  till  now,  men  all  unknown  to  fame  have 
done  brave  deeds  of  which  the  world  has  heard  nothing — of 
which  the  world  never  will  hear  ;  obscure  men  have  lived  lives 
consecrated  to  heroism,  and  all  that  is  left  of  them  to  history  is 
some  solitary  act  which  mere  chance  revealed,  or  some  self- 
imposed  task  of  gallantry  or  sacrifice  accomplished  or  attempted, 
which,  like  the  flaming  of  a  comet  in  the  heavens,  caught  the 
gaze  of  a  generation,  not  alone  by  its  lustrous  splendour,  but 
by  its  startling  singularity  as  well.  Rattigan's  name  would  now 
be  forgotten,  but  for  one  deed  of  his  of  rare  daring  and 
strong  devotion.  By  one  of  those  strange  freaks  of  fortune 
which  go  far  to  justify  the  romancist's  wildest  inventions, 
Edward  Rattigan  in  '98,  United  Irishman  though  he  was,  held 
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the  post  of  director  of  the  watch-house  of  St.  Catherine's  in 
Thomas-street ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Lord  Edward's  arrest  he 
was  there,  ostensibly  at  least,  on  duty.  The  watch- house  nearly 
faced  Murphy's  house,  in  which  Lord  Edward  was  captured. 
Rattigan,  the  moment  he  learned  of  what  was  happening  at 
Murphy's,  called  Gallagher,  another  of  the  body-guard,  to  his 
aid,  and  then  invited  the  people  passing  by  to  help  him  in  rescuing 
his  leader.  Many,  fired  by  his  appeal,  responded  promptly. 
He  threw  open  the  watch-house,  delivered  to  them  the  arms  it 
contained,  put  himself  with  Gallagher  at  their  head,  and  sallied 
across  to  Murphy's  to  try  conclusions  with  Sirr  and  his  forces. 
The  major  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  this  particular 
attack ;  but  he  knew  enough  about  the  temper  of  the  Dublin 
populace  of  that  day  to  believe  in  the  likelihood  of  an  attempted 
rescue.  Being  a  man  of  much  prevision,  and  accustomed  to 
provide  for  even  remote  contingencies,  he  had  left  word  at  a 
couple  of  military  stations  in  the  city,  on  his  w-ay  to  Murphy's, 
to  have  the  troops  hurried  after  himself  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowing. Just  as  the  wounded  Lord  Edward  was  put  into  the 
sedan  chair  which  bore  him  to  the  Castle,  Rattigan  and  his  pro- 
miscuous gathering  appeared  on  the  scene.  A  sharp  brief  strug- 
gle ensued,  in  which  Sirr's  party  were  quickly  worsted.  Another 
minute,  and  Lord  Edward  would  have  been  borne  triumphantly 
away  by  his  sympathisers.  At  the  critical  moment  the  cavalry 
from  the  Castle  and  from  the  Rainsford-street  station  rode  up. 
The  undisciplined  and  ill-armed  crowd  gave  way  before  the 
combined  onset  of  the  horsemen.  Sirr  himself  has  left  on  record 
that  nothing  but  their  timely  arrival  could  have  enabled  him  to 
place  the  arrest  of  Lord  Edward  on  the  list  of  accomplished 
facts. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  Rattigan  and  Gallagher  noticed 
that  a  revenue  officer  named  Cusack  waa  particularly  observant 
of  what  was  going  forward.  After  the  crowd  had  dispersed  the 
two  followed  Cusack,  made  him  a  prisoner  for  awhile,  and  en- 
deavoured to  frighten  him  into  silence  concerning  what  he  had 
seen  by  threatening  him  with  certain  death  if  he  revealed 
it.  The  revenue-man,  however,  though  naturally -at  the  moment 
he  promised  to  be  dumb,  by  next  day  had  quite  as  naturally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  giving  information,  while  on  the 
one  hand  likely  to  be  of  pecuniary  benefit  to  him,  on  the  other 
would  dispose  effectually  of  those  who  had  threatened  him  ;  so 
he  hastened  to  Sirr  and  told  all  he  knew.  Rattigan  also,  on 
reflection,  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  course  it  were  best  to 
pursue ;  and  he  decided  that  thenceforth  neither  the  timber- 
yard  nor  the  watch-house  should  know  hiaa  more.  Sirr  after- 
wards got  notice  of  Rattigan's  hiding-place,  but  was  unable  to 
catch  him  in  spite  of  the  accuracy  of  the  information,  Never- 
theless, the  vindictive  major,  foiled  in  his  project  of  wreaking 
vengeance  on  Rattigan  himself,  bethought  him  of  the  widowed 
mother  and  her  timber-yard  in  Bridgefoot-street — both,  as  it 
were,  lying  directly  under  his  thumb.  So,  at  the  head  of ;  a 
select  body  of  his  satellites,  duly  attended  by  a  sufficient 
military  force,  he  quickly  appeared  at  the  timber-yard,  turned 
into  the  street  those  who  dwelt  in  the  house  attached,  gave  it 
up  to  pillage  at  the  hands  of  the  miscreant  gang  he  led, 
wrecked  the  premises,  set  fire  to  the  widow's  stock  in-trade, 
and  stopped  not  until  all  was  destroyed  ;  until  the  whole  con- 
cern, house  and  yard,  furniture  and  timber,  was  a  pile  of 
ruin — a  mass  of  flame,  smoke,  and  hot  ashes — an  ^xample  of 
ruthless  havoc — a  monument  of  malignant  devastation. 

The  insurrection  broke  out  soon  after  this  burning  incitement 
to  loyalty.  Rattigan,  not  at  all  converted  from  the  error  of 
his  ways  by  Sirr's  peculiarly  striking  methods  of  evangelisation, 
contrived  to  leave  Dublin  without  hindrance,  and  eventually 
joined  the  insurgents  in  Carlow.  He  had  meant  to  fight,  and 
to  the  place  where  fighting  might  be  had  he  penetrated.  When 
he  got  there  he  sought  no  rank  in  the  rere,  as  may  be  safely 
concluded  from  the  fact  that  at  the  battle  of  Hacketstown  he 
received  a  wound  which  eftectually  hindered  him  from  taking 
part  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  insurgents.  By  the 
time  he  got  well  enough  to  move  freely  about,  Ireland  had  be- 
come too  warm  a  place  for  a  man  with  his  record.  For — be  it 
noted  here — if  the  friends  of  men  like  Edward  Rattigan  took  no 
trouble  to  trace  their  doings,  there  were  others  who  did,  from 


anything  but  a  friendly  motive  ;  and  Rattigan  had  a  record  in 
Dublin  Castle  of  a  nature  not  at  all  likely  to  be  conducive  to 
his  peace,  comfort,  or  well-being  if  he  happened  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  authorities.  He  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
aware  of  this  fact,  for,  when  the  insurrection  of  '98  was  at  an 
end,  he  lost  but  little  time  in  putting  tlwj  sea  between  himself 
and  those  who  would  have  been  overjoyed  if  they  could  have 
brought  on  him  destruction  as  complete  and  overwhelming  aa 
had  already  been  brought  on  his  mother's  property  in  Bridge- 
foot-street. 

Like  the  whole  tribe  of  chivalrous  men — we  say  it  in  the  teeth 
of  Cervantes  and  his  "  Don  Quixote" — Rattigan  was  the  very 
opposite  of  an  idiot.  His  mind  vibrated  to  higher,  subtler,  and 
more  delicate  forces  than  those  that  sway  the  limited  feelings 
and  restricted  conceptions  of  the  self-seeking  mass  of  mankind, 
just  as  quicksilver  is  more  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes  than 
lead,  or  even  "the  precious  metal,"  gold.  He  saw  more  of 
"possibility"  within  uucircumscribed  limits  than  divers  others 
could  see  ;  but  when  the  limits  were  defined,  or  nearly  so,  he 
could  think,  plan,  aud  act  with  a  vigour,  accuracy,  and  decision 
that  put  those  divers  others  to  shaiue.  Where  ttiey  in  like  cir- 
cumstances would  have  given  up  in  despair,  he  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  impossible  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  total  absence  of 
the  ordinary  resources  on  which  men  fall  back  in  difficult  straits 
— gold,  family  influence,  and  soforth — he  did  manage  to  get 
away  from  Ireland,  to  land  in  France,  and  to  join  the  French 
army.  Fate  decreed  that  he  should  not  rise  to  eminence  in  his 
new  career,  in  spite  of  the  undauntable  courage  which  was 
ingrained  in  the  fibre  of  the  man.  Time  to  work  out  that  career 
was  not  vouchsafed  to  him.  He  met  his  death  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Marengo,  the  14th  of  June,  18CX)— little  more  than  a 
year-and-a-half  after  his  last  look  on  the  receding  Irish  shores. 
(to  be  continued). 


AN  ORIENTAL  LEGEND. 

,    BY  CECILIA.  KERWIN. 

Each  man  upon  his  shoulders  bears 
Two  angels,  although  unawares, 
And  one  the  garb  o£  Heaven  wears. 

And  one  in  sable  fire  badight, 
Like  devils  who  in  dismal  plight 
Live  in  the  hell  of  endless  night. 

And  all  the  deeds  man  doeth  right 
Are  written  with  a  pen  of  light, 
To  shine  for  aye  in  Allah's  sight. 

The  demon  traceth  with  pen  of  flame 
All  that  he  doth  of  sin  and  shame — 
(The  while  blaspheming  Allah's  name  !) 

Yet  (lest  the  sinner  claim  the  dow'r 
Of  mercy),  till  the  midnighi;  hour 
To  seal  the  book  he  has  not  pow'r. 

And  all  is  blotted  out  if  he 
But  raise  his  voice  regretfully, 
And  cry,  "0  Allah,  pardon  me  I" 

But  soon  as  midnight  hour  is  past 
The  book  is  sealed  close  and  fast  ; 
Not  always  time  of  grace  doth  last. 

Man's  heart  reflecteth  Heaven's  smile 
If  he  rejecteth  Satan's  wile  ; 
But  should  he  unrepeat  the  while, 

The  shining  angel  on  his  right 
Veileth  his  face  with  wings  of  light, 
Hiding  his  weeping  eyes  from  sight. 

"  Sir,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  1  speak  falsely  ?"  said  a  per?on 
to  a  French  gentleman.  "No,  sare  ;  I  say  not  dat.  But, 
Bare,  I  say  you  valk  round  about  ze  truth  very  much." 
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THE  WRONG  GIRL. 


By  Catherine  Earnshaw. 

I  was  a  wild,  thoughtless  fellow  in  those  days,  and  willing 
to  enter  into  any  scrape,  provided  it  was  not  really  dishonour- 
able. I  had  been  "  suspended"  once  at  the  college  to  which 
my  father  had  sent  me,  and  had  barely  escaped  a  worse  fate. 
Now,  however,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  I  was  free.  I 
had  graduated  in  decent  standing,  which  was  all  I  had  ever 
expected — more,  I  think,  than  my  friends  counted  on.  I  was 
going  to  have  a  year  of  travel,  of  wandering  at  my  will,  and 
during  that  time  I  must  decide  on  what  I  would  do  or  be. 

Tom  Harlan  was  going  into  the  country  to  a  great  fishing- 
place,  and  he  had  made  me  promise  to  go  with  him.  I  tried 
to  beg  off  at  the  last,  but  he  held  me  to  my  word  ;  and  at  sun- 
set on  that  September  afternoon  we  alighted  at  the  hotel  iu  the 
village  of  Hutchins. 

As  I  sprang  from  the  hotel  bus,  I  turned  somewhat  savagely 
to  Tom,  who  was  seeing  to  his  poleq  and  things,  which  were 
strapped  on  behind. 

"  What  the  deuce  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  siippressed  voice — 
"  what  the  deuce  did  you  tell  me  it  was  a  quiet  place  for  ?  See 
all  that  womankind  on  the  piazza,  with  trains  and  fallals  too  ! 
This  is  inhuman  of  you  !" 

Tom  grinned  aa  he  looked  up  at  the  hotel,  but  he  said  ear- 
nestly enough  : 

"  Upon  my  word,  Phil,  I  didn't  know  the  women  had  found 
out  this  place.  When  I  was  down  here  last  there  was  not  a 
female  here  but  the  two  servant  girls.  It  is  picturesque 
here,  and  I  suppose  they  have  found  it  out.  But  you 
know  we  needn't  be  bothered  with  them,  don't  you  ?"  All 
this  was  said  in  an  undertone,  and  he  added:  "I  thought  of 
all  men  you  would  be  the  last  to  object  to  the  presence  of 
ladies." 

"Generally  speaking,  I  don't,"  I  replied  ;  '•'  but  I'm  out  of 
sorts  now,  and  I  don't  want  'em  around." 

"  Last  flirtation  not  as  succesoful  as  usual,  I  suppose,"  was 
the  response,  as  we  now  walked  to  the  house,  a  servant  care- 
fully carrying  Tom's  pet  fishing-rod. 

We  must  go  across  the  piazza,  on  which  some  half  a  dozen 
ladies  were  sitting  or  walking.  Of  course  they  were  seeing  who 
had  come  in  the  bus,  and  equally  of  course  I  did  not  know  any 
of  them.  W^hat  was  my  astonishment,  then,  when  a'  voice  ex- 
claimed : 

* '  If  this  isn't  a  surprise  !    There's  Mr.  Harmon  !" 

And  then  there  was  a  swieh  of  a  long  train,  a  vision  of  lace 
and  drapery,  a  ecarlet  wool  ehawl,  falling  curls,  blue  eyes, 
a  white  extended  hand,  and  I  found  myself  holding  it  and 
bowing  very  low  over  it,  and  murmuring  something  about  the 
pleasure  it  gave  me  thus  to  meet  Miss  Varian  at  Hutchins. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  my  heart  did  beat  a  good  deal  faster  at 
sight  and  sound  of  this  girl.  She  was  the  identical  object — or 
subject,  shall  I  say  1 — to  which  Tom  had  alluded  when  he  had 
mentioned  my  last  flirtation,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  and  I 
had  been  unfortunate. 

I  did  not  now  quite  know  what  Miss  Varian  thought  of  me. 
She  had  smiled  on  me  and  snubbed  me  to  such  a  degreee  that  I 
was  bewildered.  She  had  been  visiting  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  professors  when  I  had  seen  her,  during  my  last  term  at 
college. 

I  was  not  often  snubbed  by  young  ladies — for  some  reason  I 
was  very  popular  with  them  ;  and  I  was  quite  astounded  at  the 
manner  in  which  Miss  Varian,  a  brilliant  blonde  of  nineteen, 
chose  to  behave  toward  me. 

My  last  meeting  with  her  I  remembered  distinctly.  I  had 
been  disposed  to  be  tenderly  attentive,  and  she  had  laughed  at 
me.  I  thought  I  quite  hated  her  when  I  parted  from  her  that 
night  ;  but  I  found  that  her  face  came  rather  often  before  my 
mind,  and  that  it  possessed  a  curious  charm  for  me. 

After  a  few  words  of  question  and  answer,  I  went  on  into  the 
house  with  Tom,  and  up  to  our  room. 

"You  see  what  a  fix  we've  got  into  !"  I  said,  as  I  carefully 
brushed  my  hair,  preparatory  to  going  down  to  supper. 


"  I  see  you  seem  to  know  one  of  the  prettiest  young  ladiea 
here,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  and  I  should  like  to  be  presented. 
And,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  make  the  remark  that  it  did  not 
seem  an  unendurable  hardship  for  you  to  meet  this  Miss 
Varian." 

"  Oh,  pshaw  !  Don't  begin  your  sarcasm.  It  doesn't  sit  well 
on  you,  and  makes  you  quite  ridiculous,"  said  I.  "  Of  course 
I'll  present  you,  and  I'll  warn  you  that  Miaa  Varian  turns  the . 
head  of  every  man  she  meets." 

' '  In  that  case,  I  should  say  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  human 
race  masculine,  she  had  better  be  shut  up,  incarcerated,  some- 
where," he  said. 

Then  we  went  down  to  supper,  and  I  confess  I  did  use  a  little 
stratagem  in  order  to  get  opposite  my  acquaintance. 

Matters  progressed  very  rapidly  from  that  day.  Tom  Harlan 
developed  a  wonderful  amount  of  gallantry,  and  I  thought  it 
made  him  very  disagreeable,  for  he  selected  Miss  arian  aa  the 
object  of  his  devotiora. 

We  went  fishing,  of  course  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  we  did 
not  appear  to  care  much  for  the  excursions  when  we  went  ofl' 
alone  with  the  real  intention  of  getting  fish.  If  we  did  get  fish 
— abundance  of  them— rthe  fact  did  not  seem  to  exhilarate 
us,  and  it  soon  came  about  that  we  gave  up  such  trips,  and 
organised  fishing  parties,  picnics,  and  the  like,  and  the  Septem- 
ber woods  and  hills  were  filled  with  our  laughter  and  chatter 
half  the  time. 

I  have  good  cause  to  remember  one  of  the  days  well.  We  had 
gone  up  Oak  Hill  for  an  all-day  excursion.  There  were  three 
ladies  and  three  of  us  fellows.  By  some  means,  which  I  inwardly 
resented,  Tom  had  succeeded  in  being  the  particular  escort  of 
Miss  Variau.  I  was  angry  and  chafed.  We  were  going  away 
the  next  day — at  least  I  was — and  I  did  not  know  when  I  should 
see  her  again. 

I  made  a  mighty  effort,  and  succeeded,  I  think,  in  concealing 
rny  chagrin  and  disappointment,  and  devoted  myself  to  another 
of  the  young  ladies — Ina  Grant. 

I  had  paid  her  a  good  deal  of  attention  during  our  stay  in 
Hutchins.  I  liked  her,  and,  when  I  could  not  be  with  Misa 
Varian,  I  tried  to  console  myself  by  perhaps  an  exaggerated 
attention  to  Miss  Grant.  Poor  policy,  you  will  say  1  Yes,  and 
more  than  one  man  besides  me  has  found  it  so. 

The  day  passed  as  such  days  do  pass.  We  lunched  hila- 
riously ;  we  gathered  ferns  and  mosses,  and  talked  a  great  deal 
of  sentiment  which  meant  nothing  but  that  we  were  young. 

The  early  sunset  of  September  had  come.  We  watched  it 
from  the  top  of  Oak  Hill,  and  then  prepared  to  descend. 

Half  way  down,  some  one  proposed  a  short  detour  after  a 
special  kind  of  fern.  All  of  the  party  started  off  but  me.  I  was 
too  much  out  of  sorts  to  want  to  go ,  and  I  said  I  would  go  on 
slowly,  and  join  them  near  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

It  was  fast  getting  dusk  now.  I  sauntered  on  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  The  oaks  were  not  very  thick,  and  I  could  see  per- 
fectly well  enough  to  find  my  way. 

Suddenly  my  heart  gave  a  great  throb,  aa  I  saw  near  the  path 
the  gleam  of  the  scarlet  shawl  that  I  knew  ao  well.  There  was 
Miss  Varian,  alone,  leaning  againat  a  tree.  Evidently  she  had 
preferred  to  be  alone  for  awhile. 

She  hear/i  my  hurrying  footateps,  and  turned  to  look  at  me, 
then  looked  away  again.  The  next  moment  I  was  by  her  aide, 
my  blood  going  fast  and  hot — the  only  things  of  which  I  waa 
fully  conscious  being  that  I  had  found  her — that  we  two  were 
alone — that  I  was  going  away  to-morrow. 

Need  I  add  that  this  consciousness  waa  saturated  with  the 
love  she  had  inspired  in  me  ? 

I  took  her  hand  with  an  impetuous  motion.  She  did  not 
look  at  me,  but  the  manner  of  my  touch  accounted  for  that. 

"I  can't  be  silent  any  longer!"  I  whispered  eagerly;  "I 
must  speak,  dearest.  You  will  listen  to  me  ?  You  will  not  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you  I  love  you — I  have  loved  from  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  you  ?  Don't  take  away  your  hand  !  Is  my  love  so 
hopeless  ?  Give  me  your  hand  again,  that  I  may  know  your 
heart  answera  mine  ?" 

I  held  it  to  my  lips — I  murmured  I  know  not  what.  She 
loved  me  ! 
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She  turned  her  heard  toward  me  now.  A  cold  tremor  went 
over  me.  Mechanically  I  retained  her  hand.  It  was  the  face 
of  Ina  Grant  which  was  looking  ^t  me  !  I  had  made  love  to  the 
wrong  girl !  And  worse  still — a  thousand  times  worse — the 
wrong  girl  had  acknowledged  that  she  loved  me  ! 

Ina  Grant  was  very  nearly  Miss  Variaa's  size,  and  I  found  out 
afterward  that  Miss  Varian  had  lent  her  her  shawl.  In  the 
dusk,  it  was  no  wonder  that  I  was  thus  deceived. 

Ina  Grant's  beautiful  face  told  me,  even  in  that  semi  light, 
that  she  returned  the  love  she  thought  I  otfered  her.  What 
should  I  do  ?   I  felt  like  shooting  myself  thou  and  there. 

I  stammered  some  words,  drew  her  hand  through  my  arm, 
and  we  walked  down  the  hill  in  silence. 

It  would  have  been  awkward  enough  if  she  had  not  accepted 
my  love  ;  but  now  that  she  had,  I  could  not,  for  a  life's  ransom, 
explain.    We  parted  in  strange  quiet  at  the  hotel. 

I  was  pacing  the  room  with  frantic  steps,  \7hen  Tom  Harlan 
came  in,  the  whole  party  having  returned. 

I  did  not  notice  him.  He  was  maddeningly  gay.  As  he  lit 
a  cigar,  he  said  : 

"  Old  fellow,  wish  me  joy.  Miss  Varian  has  made  me  the 
happiest  of  men." 

I  turned  and  glared  at  him,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Then  I 
went  out  of  the  room. 

The  next  morning  a  note  w^is  handed  me  ;  it  was  signed  Ina 
Grant,  and  read  thus  : 

"  I  am  sure  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  on  your  part 
last  night.  I  have  ascribed  it  to  the  scarlet  shawl,  and  the  dark- 
ness. You  are  a  gentleman,  and  you  will  forget  that  such  a 
mistake  ever  occurred." 

She  understood,  evidently.  She  was  a  brick,  I  said,  as  I  read 
her  words.  I  was  not  obliged  to  explain  now.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  leave  that  day. 

As  time  went  on,  and  I  knew  I  must  never  think  of  Miss 
Varian,  I  ceased  to  want  to  think  of  her.  Somehow  my  heart 
turned  toward  that  lovely  face  I  had  seen  in  the  oak  woods  ;  I 
remembered  the  soft  touch  of  that  yielding  hand. 

Before  two  years  were  gone  I  found  that  the  wrong  girl  made 
the  right  wife. 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  SCARECROW. 


He  was  governor  of  a  New  England  State  north  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  a  good  man,  true  to  the  core  ;  but  he  could 
never  be  a  fashionable  man.  He  had  a  superior  education,  but 
you  would  not  have  thought  it  to  look  at  him.  He  was  gaunt, 
muscular,  and  strong ;  dark  of  complexion  ;  and  when  not 
smoking,  he  carried  his  short,  black  clay  pipe  in  his  vest 
pocket.  Had  you  asked  him  his  profession,  he  would  have 
told  you  he  was  a  farmer.  And  he  was  a  farmer,  and  a  great 
fruit-grower  too.  Directly  back  of  his  house  was  a  magnificent 
orchard,  wherein  he  spent  much  of  his  time  during  the  Summer 
months,  usually  clad  in  a  long,  faded,  ill-setting  dressing- 
gown,  reaching  almost  to  his  heels,  and  fitting  him  about  as  a 
shirt  would  fit  a  handspike. 

One  day  a  gentleman,  exquisitely  dressed — broadcloth  spot- 
less, linen  white  and  glossy,  hat  painfully  sleek  and  shining,  and 
with  lavender  kids  upon  his  hands — called  to  see  the  governor. 
He  was  probably  in  quest  of  an  office  to  which  the  great  man 
could  help  him,  if  said  oflEice  was  not  really  the  governor's  to 
give.  Mrs.  Governor  answered  his  summons  at  the  door,  and 
replied  to  his  inquiry  : 

"  He  is  not  in  just  at  present,  but  if  you  will  walk  in  and 
take  a  seat,  I  think  you  will  not  have  a  long  time  to  wait." 

The  gentleman  accepted  the  invitation  with  thanks,  and, 
having  found  himself  seated  in  a  plain  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished sitting-room,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
governor's  wife  : 

"  Your  husband  is  quite  a  farmer,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes.    He  likes  to  be  considered  a  farmer." 

"And  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  I  should  judge." 

"Yes." 

"I  took  particular  notice  of  the  extensive  orchard  as  I  ap- 
proached your  residence.    That,  1  suppose,  is  his  ]" 


"  Yes — it  is  his  pride." 

"And  he  is  careful  in  the  matter  of  its  protection.  I  ob- 
served a  scarecrow  erected  amontj  the  trees  as  I  came  along." 

"Scarecrow!"  repeated  the  lady,  in  surprise.  "You  must 
be  mistaken.  I  am  sure  there  have  never  been  any  in  the 
orchard. " 

From  where  the  gentleman  sat  he  could  see  through  the  open 
window  into  the  orchard.  He  looked,  and  just  at  that  moment 
he  espied  a  quiet  figure,  clad  in  dingy  overalls,  a  long,  faded 
robe  fluttering  in  the  wind,  with  a  fearfully  demoralised  slouched 
hat  upon  its  head,  perched  upon  a  branch  of  one  of  the  trees. 

"  Ah !  there  it  is  now,  madam,"  he  said ,  pointing  to  the  figure. 
"  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken." 

"  That  a  scarecrow  I  Why,  bless  you,  my  dear  ma,n,  that  ii 
■my  husband  !" 

The  gentleman  had  strength  enough  left  to  reach  his  hat  and 
find  the  door,  having  suddenly  concluded  that  he  would  prefer 
to  seek  the  governor  in  his  orchard  rather  than  trespass  longer 
on  the  good  lady's  time. 


MY  WISH. 


BY  D,  F.  CRONIN, 


I  do  not  wish  to  live  unto  old  age, 
When  all  the  friends  of  youth  be  fallen  away, 
And  naught  be  left  me  of  its  glorious  day 

Save  records  drear  and  sad  on  memory's  page. 

I  do  not  wish  to  live  until  the  dreams 
I  cherish  now  ba  every  one  dispelled — - 
Till  the  bright  longings  of  my  soul  be  quelled, 

And  love's  star  lose  the  beauty  of  its  beams  ! 

But  I  do  wish  while  yet  life's  morn  is  fair — 
Before  its  sultry  noon  has  parched  my  heart — 
From  earthly  strife  for  evermore  to  part, 

Untroubled  by  its  triumphs  or  its  care. 

Yes,  I  do  wish  on  some  sweet  April  day, 
When  the  meek  primroses  are  in  virgin  bloom. 
To  lay  me  in  a  quiet  grassy  tomb. 

Where  loving  hands  might  scatter  flowers  of  May. 


*         AMONG  THE  ARABS; 

OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA," 


Chapter  XXXII. — Surrender  Through  Treachery. 

"  Be  me  faix  !"  said  Hugh  O'Neil,  who,  unawed  by  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  could  not  close  his  eyes  to  its  ludicrous 
aspect,  "  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  crawled  about 
like  a  snake  from  choice  !" 

"  I  think,"  said  Ivan,  "  we  could  play  the  old  soldier  trick 
on  those  fellows." 

"  The  old  soldier  trick  !"  repeated  Paul.    What  is  that  ?" 

"  Why,  raise  a  hat  up  on  a  stick  now  and  then,  and  when  a 
bullet  is  fired  at  it  let  it  drop,  as  if  it  had  a  pierced  head  inside. 
While  one  is  doing  this  another  could  be  waiting  near  by  to  take 
a  good  fair  shot." 

"  That  is  a  good  idea,"  joined  in  Clarence,  "  and  none  the 
worse  for  being  an  old  one.  Our  Indians  and  hunters  in 
Western  America  often  resort  to  it.  What  do  you  say,  Paul — 
shall  we  try  it  ?" 

"  For  one  shot — yes  ;  and  I  propose  to  fire  the  shot." 

To  this  all  readily  agreed  ;  and  Ivan,  having  made  the  sugges- 
tion, was  selected  to  raise  the  hat. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  firing,  Ivan  raised  his  hat  on 
a  stick,  slowly,  and  with  a  very  natural  motion.  He  took  care 
not  to  show  too  much  of  it,  and  to  jerk  it  down  several  times, 
as  if  to  avoid  a  danger  the  eyes  under  the  hat  had  got  a 
glimpse  of. 

During  this  performance  Paul  peered  cautiously  out  through 
on,e  of  the  openings,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  anxious  watching 


he  saw  a  head  raised  over  the  nearest  redoubt,  then  an  arm,  and 
then  the  upper  part  of  a  soldier's  body,  with  a  long  gun  in  its 
hands. 

That  was  enough.  Paul  fired,  and  the  soldier  fired  at  the 
same  instant,  and  the  latter  tumbled  over,  with  a  hole  through 
his  cheeks,  and  the  hat  fell,  with  a  hole  in  the  crown. 

"  That  dodge  was  successful,  Ivan,  but  it  is  now  played  ;  we 
cannot  catch  them  again." 

The  Abyssiniaus,  angered  at  the  wounding  of  their  compa- 
nion, began  a  more  furious  fusillade  on  the  defence,  to  which  no 
answer  was  returned. 

The  soldiers  had  a  superstitious  awe  of  the  young  Franks  and 
their  guns.  They  were  strong  enough  to  have  dashed  in  and 
slam  or  captured  their  opponents,  but  they  knew  that  a  half 
dozen  of  them  at  least  would  be  knocked  over  in  this  venture, 
and  they  were  not  therefore  anxious  to  take  a  risk,  when,  by 
waiting  a  day  or  two,  tliey  could  efi'ectually  starve  their  water- 
less enemies  out,  and  compel  them  to  yield. 

Men  never  get  hungry  so  soon  after  a  full  meal  as  when  they 
know  there's  no  food  in  the  house. 

Paul  and  his  friends  began  to  feel  the  necessity  for  water 
early  in  the  day,  and  the  fact  that  the  water-skins  were  empty 
aggravated  their  thirst  until  their  imaginations  became  excited, 
and  added  to  the  increasing  dread  produced  by  their  situation. 

' '  ■'■  rather  be  shot  outright  than  parched  for  want  of 

water,"  said  Hugh  O'Neii,  wiping  his  dry  lips  on  his  sleeve,  and 
looking  down  on  the  stream,  on  which  the  evening  sun  was  now 
flashing. 

"  Wait  till  night  comes  again,  and  I  will  get  water  for  all," 
said  Malek  Adhel,  stoutly. 

"  I  cannot  permit  you  to  risk  your  life  again  for  us,"  pro- 
tested Paul. 

"  One  cannot  risk  his  life  where  all  are  in  danger,"  said  the 
Nubian. 

"  The  risks  should  be  equal." 

"  True,  Master  Paul ;  but  I  assure  you  I  have  taken  greater 
risks  in  my  day  for  vrater.  Wait  till  it  is  dark,  and  if  I  come 
not  safely  back,  say  Malek  Adhel  is  a  fool." 

"  I  can  never  think  that  of  one  who  has  shown  himself  so  true 
and  brave  as  you  have,  Malek  Adhel.  I  shall  leave  your  con- 
duct in  this  matter  to  \our3elf,"  said  Paul,  who,  not  having 
tasted  water  for  more  t  n  twenty-four  hours,  began  to  feel 
that  he  would  do  a  rash  act  himself  to  secure  a  drink. 

Soon  after  dark,  Malek  Adhei.  with  a  knife  and  pistol  in  his 
belt,  and  a  sound  water-akin  strapped  to  his  back,  slipped 
noiselessly  over  the  wall,  and  disappeared  like  a  shadow. 

Before  he  left,  Paul  told  him  he  would  fire  an  occasional  shot 
from  the  defence  during  his  absence,  to  hold  the  attention  of 
the  Abyssinians. 

As  soon  as  Malek  Adhel  was  gone  Paul  began.  He  did  not 
wish  to  waste  ammunition,  but  he  reasoned  that  it  was  better 
used  in  saving  one's  friends  than  in  killing  one's  foes ;  and  so 
he  fired,  alternately,  six  shots  at  the  six  redoubts. 

As  he  was  silent  all  the  night  before,  the  firing  puzzled  the 
soldiers,  and  they  could  be  heard  chattering  one  to  the  other  ; 
and  a  few  dim  forms  could  be  seen  flitting  back  and  forth  in 
the  darkness,  as  if  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  up- 
roar. 

Malek  Adhel  seemed  gone  an  age,  and  the  cries  of  the  wild 
beasts  roaming  in  the  forest  struck  the  besieged  like  the  voice 
of  their  brave  friend  calling  for  help. 

Paul  blamed  himself  for  permitting  ^Ja^ek  Adhel  to  take  such 
a  risk,  and  yet  the  burning  thirst  of  all  seemed  a  justification 
of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  rashest  of  acts. 

"He  is  dead!  He  will  never  more  return!"  wept  Al 
Zubla. 

"Do  not  lose  heart,"  said  Paul,  fully  sympathising  with  the 
poor  girl.    "  Haste  would  but  increase  his  danger." 

Laneen,  also,  in  her  brave,  gentle  way,  assured  her  friend 
that  there  was  no  good  reason  to  despair  of  the  Nubian's  return  ; 
but  Al  Zubla  would  not  be  comforted. 

_  "No,  no  !"  she  sobbed  aloud  ;  "Malek  Adhel,  my  beloved, 
IS  slain — I  am  sure  he  is  slain  !" 

A  Tolley  belched  out  from  all  the  redoubts  at  this  moment. 


and  the  messengers  of  death  sang  their  sibilant  songs  over  the 
defence. 

A  tall  form  leaped  through  the  darkness  and  over  the  wall 

"  Malek  Adhel  !"  cried  Paul. 

"  Yes  ;  and  sound  as  a  bell  !"  he  responded. 

Forgetting  the  water,  his  friends  crowded  about  him  and 
lavished  on  him  their  congratulations. 

If  he  had  ever  before  doubted  of  Al  Zubla's  love,  the  present 
must  have  for  ever  dispelled  his  suspicions. 

She  clung  to  him  and  cried  for  joy.  She  clung  to  him,  and, 
unmindful  of  her  surroundings,  gave  vent  to  her  feelings,  and 
uttered  those  terms  of  endearment  that  are  ever  music  to  a 
lover's  ears,  but  which  usually  strike  them  when  he  is  the  sole 
auditor. 

But  Malek  Adhel  was  not  unmindful  of  his  mission.  Throw- 
ing the  well-filled  water-skin  from  his  shoulder,  he  said,  with  a 
joyous  laugh  : 

"Drink,  drink  !    I  brought  plenty  for  all !" 

"  But  you  met  with  great  danger,"  said  Al  Zubla.  clinging 
to  him.  <      =.  5 

"A  danger,  but  not  great,"  he  replied.  "After  filling  the 
vessel,  without  attracting  attention,  I  crept  back  as  I  went. 
Great,  then,  was  my  surprise  when  I  touched  a  body  in  my 
path,  and  that  body  presented  a  kife  to  ray  breast"  

"  Yes,  yes  !    My  Malek  Adhel'!"  from  Al  Zubla. 

"  He  would  have  killed  me,  had  not  my  knife  been  in  my 
hand." 

"Yes,  yes!" 

"  That  is  all,  Al  Zubla.  I  struck  first ;  hurled  him  from  me  ; 
and,  alarmed  by  his  death-cry,  I  ran.  You  heard  the  shooting 
that  followed  ;  and  praise  be  to  Allah  !  here  I  am,  safe,  and,  as 
I  said  before,  sound.    Now  drink  !" 

"And  to  Malek  Adhel's  health  !"  said  Hugh. 

The  water  was  served,  but  before  it  passed  the  dry  lips  that 
needed  it  so  much,  each  uttered,  fervently  : 

' '  To  Malek  Adhel's  health  !" 

The  cool  draught  to  their  parched  throats  had  a  better  effect 
on  their  spirits  than  a  powerful  reinforcement  from  their  friends 
without  it.  Nature  is  a  most  importunate  creditor,  and  her 
demands  are  persistent. 

The  boys  were  so  weary  with  continued  watching  that  they  fell 
asleep  at  their  posts,  and  the  most  rigorous  court-martial  in  the 
world  could  not  have  censured  them  for  it. 

It  was  nature  again  demanding  that  of  which  she  had  been 
robbed,  and  in  getting  it  she  is  more  inexorable  than  a  court  of 
justice  ;  but,  unlike  the  human  courts,  she  never  makes  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  guilt  of  a  culprit. 

Time  is  lightning  when  we  are  sound  asleep,  but  the  veriest 
snail  to  the  drowsy.  It  seemed  an  age  of  anxious  blackness 
and  horrid  dread,  from  the  time  twilight  winked  out  until  the 
gray  dawn  crept  over  the  mountains  to  tell  that  tardy  day  was 
coming. 

When  the  sun  was  about  an  hour  high,  a  great  commotion  was 
noticed  among  the  Abyssinians. 

Paul  and  his  friends  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause. 
The  oflicer  who  had  gone  away  with  thirty  men,  now  returned 
with  about  three  hundred. 

He  could  be  seen  consulting  with  the  old  soldier  left  in 
command. 

"  One  killed,  and  several  wounded  ?"  he  said  in  surprise. 
"Yes.    They  fight  like  lions." 

"Did  you  send  them  a  truce,  and  ask  them  to  surrender  1" 
asked  the  oflicer. 

"No.  They  would  demand  terms  ;  and,  knowing  we  do  not 
spare  prisoners,  I  could  not,  as  a  brave  soldier,  grant  them." 

"  You  are  a  good  soldier,  but  too  careful  of  your  word  when 
treating  with  these  accursed  Franks.  Send  in  a  flag  of  truce  ; 
promise  them  whatever  they  ask,  and  get  them  into  our 
power." 

"And  then  break  our  word  ?" 

"  Do  not  ask  what  I  propose  doing,  but  obey  !"  said  the 
officer,  sternly. 

The  flag  of  truce  was  at  once  sent  in,  and  Paul  met  it. 

The  bearer  told  him  their  lives  would  be  spared  if  they  sur- 
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rendered.  If  they  did  not,  an  attack  with  the  combined  force 
would  be  made  at  once,  and  not  one  should  escape  death. 

Paul  asked  for  time  ;  and,  going  back,  spoke  to  hia  compa- 
nions. A  bugle  warned  him  that  the  time  was  up,  and  he 
hastened  out  to  where  the  flag-bearer  was  waiting. 

"  Well,  what  answer  1"  asked  the  man. 

"  Will  your  people  keep  their  pledue  V 

"Yes." 

"Tlien,"  said  Paul,  with  a  sob,  "we  surrender  !" 

(to  EE  CONl'INUED.) 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  FOE,  "  YOUNG  IKELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XI. 

Agur,  -aY,  -Af,  and  If. 

■A^uf  is  frequently,  for  elegance,  contracted  thus,  aY,  the  apes- 
tropde  indicatiDg  the  omission  of  gu.  I6  is  also  written  &f  without 
the  apostropbe.  For  beginners,  and  for  those  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  language,  it  is  better  to  preserve  the  apostrophe, 
to  avoid  confounding  0.5115%  when  written  Afi  with  <\f  (preposition), 
out  of. 

Often  in  poetry,  and  sometimes  in  prose,  if  is  written  for  Aguf. 
In  such  cases  the  context  alone  will  indicate  when  if  signifies  is,  and 
when  it  signifies  and. 

Vocabulary. 


iu — niuc,  a  corner. 
61 — c6ij\,  just. 
poiL,  a  while, 
foip,  help  (noun), 
on*  01— coi]\,  a  crime. 
Ill  01 II,  a  delay, 
fcoib,  a  school. 
114 — cluAf,  an  ear. 
cpuAf,  hardness. 
cuAn,  a  harbour. 


UA — fUA]\,  cold  (adjective). 
5f UAj,  hair. 
fuo,n,  sleep,  rest, 
uAn,  a  lamb, 
{it — CU15,  five. 

fuib,  an  eye. 
HI.*  HI — cpuic,  a  harp. 
Bfuini,  a  back, 
fuib,  blood, 
muif ,  a  sea. 


*  Examples  of  the  sounds  of  the  diphthongs  01  and  ui  are  reserved 
for  our  lessons  on  Aspiration. 

1.  If  ciiAn  fUAf\  e.    C-i.    tnuip,  cuAn,  Aguf  niuc.    2.  Co,  cpuic 

AJAtn.      Ca    fCOp    AJAin.      CA   hah    AgAlll.      3.   CA  All  fUAp. 

An  srvuAj  fA-oA,  Aguf  CA  An  \)^wm  cinn.  4.  If  bom  An  fcoil. 
If  leAc  An  5A,  Aguf  If  leif  An  cl6.  5.  ITeAf  coip.  An  aiI  leAc 
feAp  coif?  ni  Alb  biom  moilL.  ni  aiL  LeAC  coif.  6.  cluAf, 
bof,  mdf,  -puf,  f^L,  ffon,  fuib,  •ofuim,  fuil,  cof.  7.  1f  fe&\\ 
me.  1f  beAn  i.  If  mc\c  e.  8.  If  x)eAf  1.  If  olc  e.  ni  olc  e. 
9.  If  fUAf  An  Ia  e.    10.  CU15  aY  Aon. 

1 .  It  is  a  cold  harbour.  It  is.  A  sea,  a  harbour,  and  a  corner. 
2.  I  have  a  harp.  I  have  a  treasure.  T  have  a  Iamb.  3.  The  day 
is  cold.  The  hair  is  long,  and  the  back  is  sick.  4.  The  school  is 
mine.  The  arrow  is  thine,  and  the  nail  is  his.  5.  A  just  man.  Do 
you  like  a  just  man?  I  don't  like  delay.  Thou  dost  not  Hke  a 
crime.  6.  [  A.11  the  words  in  this  number  have  been  given  in  previous 
vocabularies.  They  are  repeated  here  to  test  the  learner's  memory.] 
7.  I  am  a  man.  She  is  a  woman.  He  is  a  son.  S.  She  is  pretty. 
He  is  bad,  He  (or  it)  is  not  bad.  9.  The  day  is  cold.  10.  Five 
and  one. 


Lesson  XII. 
Triphthongs. 

A  triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  in  one  sound,  or 
syllable.  There  are  five  triphthongs  ;  viz.  — aoi,  eot,  iai,  lui,  and 
UAi.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  illustrations  of  the  sounds  of  the 
triphthongs,  as  they  are  merely  lengthened  sounds  of  their  corre- 
sponding diphthongs,  from  which  they  are  formed  by  adding  1. 
The  1  gives  a  slender  sound  to  the  following  consonant,  if  iu  the 
same  word.  The  triphthongs,  being  always  long,  do  not  take  the 
accent. 


AOI — t)Aoi,  a  dunce. 
111A0111,  wealth, 
f  Aoi,  a  sage. 


Vocabulary. 

1A1— biAib,  an  axe. 

■bfiAin,  (of)  Brian. 
IU1— cium,  meek,  quiet. 


(■nunc,  meekness. 
UAi  -fUAim,  a  sound. 
UAin,  leisure. 


001 — beom,  beer, 

ceoil,  (of)  music. 
feoiL,  fiebh. 

1.  l3i-oeAnn  ■DAOi  niAbL.  2.  Ca  mAoin  AgAm,  .3.  T)4oi  Aguf  fAoi. 
4.  An  All  loAcbcoif?  5.  If  aiI  lioin  fUAim  cooiU  C.  b-piiL 
beoif  A5AC  ?  ni  b  f  iiiL  b|\Aon  AjAm.  7.  If  bcAu  ciuin  cAin  1.  8. 
biAit  btMAin.  9.  b-fuib  An  f Ac  bin  ?  10.  )f  fCAff  Liotn  feoiL  'riA 
bbAOfg.    11.  <\ni  A^Uf  UAin.    llAin  Aguf  cAiLl. 

1,  A  dunce  is  (usually)  slow,  2.  I  am  wealthy,  .3.  A  dunce  and 
a  sage.  4.  Dost  thou  like  beer  ?  5.  I  like  music's  sound,  G.  Have 
you  (any)  beer  ?  I  have  not  a  drop.  7.  She  is  a  chaste,  meek 
woman.  8,  Brian's  axe,  9.  Is  the  moon  white  ?  10,  I  prefer  fiesh 
to  a  shell.    11.  Time  and  leisure.    Leisure  and  loss. 

(to  be  continued.) 


OUR  LAND. 


BY  JOHN  F.  O'DONNELL. 


TEARS. 

O  heart,  with  force  of  grief  and  tears  long  shaken  ! 

O  bended  spirit  no  grief  can  break. 

Though  the  stars  drop  and  all  the  seas  should  quake  ! 
When  shall  thy  morning  in  the  East  awaken  ? 
Long  is  the  night,  a  thrice-piled  dark  of  heU, 

Pressing  a  solid  gloom  on  wave  and  land. 

The  roller  bites  the  edges  of  the  strand. 
Where  sitteth  Ireland,  sitteth  where  she  fell 
Down  from  her  proud,  her  glorious_dominion  ; 

Smote  near  the  sun  by  the  strong  thunderbolt 

Of  foreign  fraud,  and  suicide  revolt. 
Lo,  where  she  lies  with  braised  and  wounded  pinion  ! 

Filling  the  vast  deep,  through  the  sliding  years, 

With  burning  tides  of  unavailing  tears. 

BEATH. 

Ireland  is  dead  I  let  the  Gregorian 
Chant  of  the  earth  around  her  ashes  rise  ! 

Ireland  is  dead  !  she  sleeps  serene  and  wan, 
Her  tortured  forehead  level  to  ttie  skies. 

Ireland  is  dead  !  hark  the  shrill  canticie 
Of  exultation,  or  immortal  grief 
Goes  with  the  wind  that  rocks  the  Autumn  leaf, 

Ireland  is  dead  !  and  England  shrieks,  'Tia  well. 
WherefShall  we  bury  her  ?  In  some  rock-hewn 
Fair  sepulchre  that  fronts  the  Winter  moon  ? 

0  pallid  life,  so  long,  and  yet  so  brief  ! 

0  dear  harp,  marred  with  dissonance  of  tune  ! 

Where  shall  we  bury  Ireland  ? — time  departs  

Liars,  not  in  the  earth,  but  in  our  hearts  ] 

RESURRECTION. 

1  heard,  at  the  day's  crimson  revelations, 
The  shout  of  gathered  trumpets;  in  the  calm 

1  saw  the  waving  of  the  victor  palm, 
And  heard  the  cry  of  wreathed  generations. 
She  has  arisen  from  the  bloody  dust, 

A  goddess  froua  the  cloud,  aad  oh  !  how  fair  ! 

The  Paridisial  lilies  in  her  hair  ; 
God  of  our  people,  thou  art  true  and  just! 
Let  the  banned  banner  now,  in  fold  and  fold, 

Roll  out  its  glory  to  the  kindling  air  ; 
Let  the  green  wrestle  with  the  harp's  wild  gold, 
Let  Heaven  divide,  and  see  its  own  perfection  ; 

Beauty  has  fallen  on  the  grey  and  old. 
God  speaks  aloud  !  'Tis  Ireland's  resurrection. 


ANECDOTE  OF  VERNET. 


While  sitting  in  an  artist's  studio  the  other  day,  I  heard  an 
anecdote  of  Vernet  which  is  worth  repeating.  I  allude  to 
Horace  Vernet,  the  eminent  French  painter,  who  commenced 
his  artistic  career  during  the  first  Empire.  Bom  of  artistic 
parents,  himself  inspired  with  art  and  patriotism,  and  for  a 
time  a  soldier  in  the  Grand  Army,  he  gave  his  brush  to  heroic 
subjects,  and  soon  became  the  idol  of  the  nation — or,  at  least 
of  the  patriotic  portion  of  it.    The  military  glory  of  Franco  was 


his  source  of  inspiration,  and  his  battle  scsnes  were  grand.  He 
enjoyed  no  less  prosperity  under  the  Bourbons  and  under 
Louis  Philippe  than  he  had  enjoyed  under  the  Empire  ;  and 
Napoleon  III.  became  also  his  patron  and  warm  admirer. 
Louis  Philippe  ouce  offered  him  a  peerage,  but  he  respectfully 
declined  it. 

During  the  early  days  of  Napoleon  ITL ,  Vernet  received  some 
good-hearted  favour  from  an  innkeeper  in  a  small  town  of 
Algeria,  and  in  return  he  painted  a  sign  for  his  host,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  the  patronage  of  that  house  was  wonderfully 
increased. 

On  another  occasion,  during  his  sojourn  with  the  army  in 
Africa,  Vernet  was  out  hunting  in  an  oasis,  and,  having  brought 
down  a  fine  bird,  he  whistled  for  his  dog  to  come  and  get  it  for 
him.  While  waiting  for  his  own  dog,  another  animal,  magnifi- 
cent in  every  respect,  sprang  forward  and  seized  the  bird,  and 
brought  and  laid  it  at  Vemet's  feet. 

"  My  soul !"  exclaimed  the  painter,  struck  with  admiration 
by  the  grand  and  noble  proportions  of  the  dog,  "I'd  give  an 
impossibility  for  that  creature." 

"Take  it  sir,"  said  a  voice  at  his  side.  "I  am  very  happy 
to  make  you  a  present  of  it." 

Vernet  at  first  protested,  but  the  other  insisted,  and  he 
finally  accepted  the  gift. 

The  donor  was  a  barber  of  Algiers.  A  week  later  the  artist 
sent  to  the  barber  a  portrait  of  the  dog,  with  a  charming  land- 
scape in  the  background.  He  had  painted  the  picture  from  love 
of  the  subject,  and  so  Well  satisfied  was  he  with  it  that  he  put 
his  name  in  one  corner.  The  barber  hang  it  up  in  the  shop, 
and  people  crowded  to  see  it ;  and  such  was  the  increase  of 
custom  that  within  a  week  he  was  forced  to  take  two  additional 
apprerrticea.  Within  a  year  the  happy  owner  of  that  picture 
reckoned  that  it  had  been  worth  to  him  more  than  five  thousand 
franca. 


GAS-JETS. 


Lady  (to  servant) — "Mary,  I  do  not  approve  of  your  constant 
entertainment  of  your  sweetheart  in  the  kitchen."  Mary — 
"  Well,  ma'am,  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  mention  it  ;  but,  in- 
deed, ma'am,  he's  from  the  country,  and  that  orkard  that  I'm 
sure  you  wouldn't  like  for  to  have  him  in  the  parlour,  ma'am, 
nor  in  the  sittin'  room  either,  ma'am." 

Daniel  Webster  was  very  fond  of  salmon.  One  day  a  preten- 
tious person,  of  small  size,  sitting  opposite  to  him  at  table,  ex- 
claimed :  ' '  Why,  Mr.  Webster,  I  didn't  know  that  you  great 
wise  men  liked  good  things  so  much  !"  "  Did  you  suppose  that 
God  made  all  the  good  things  for  foolish  little  men  T'  signifi- 
cantly asked  the  gigantic  statesman.  ; 

"  I  am  like  a  man  on  top  of  a  mountain,"  said  a  pretentious 
person  ;  "from  my  high  station  everyone  seems  small  to  me." 
"  I  don't  know  how  that  is,"  replied  a  neighbour  ;  "but  I  do 
know  that  like  a  man  on  a  high  mountain  you  appear  mighty 
small  to  everybody." 

"  I  never  did  see  such  a  wind  and  such  a  storm,"  said  a  man 
in  a  coffee-room.  "And  pray,  sir,"  inquired  a  would-be  wit, 
"  since  you  sati?  the  wind  and  storm,  what  might  their  colour 
be  V  "  The  wind  blue,  and  the  storm  rose,"  was  the  ready  re- 
joinder. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  malapropos?"  asked  a  little  girl  of 
her  mother.  "It  means  out  of  place,  my  dear."  Ai  moment 
after  a  governess  who  had  recently  lost  her  situation  called,  and 
the  child  exclaimed,  "Oh,  you  are  malapropos!" 

LETTER-BOX. 


orrespondents  shoold  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elapse 
before  their  qnestions  can  be  answered,  as  oar  publishing 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

"  Al." — Not  up  to  our  standard.  It  is  quite  idle  to  ask  us  to  publish 
anything  "  as  a  favour."  Merit  of  some  kind  is  the  only  passport  to  our 
columns,  and  in  every  case  it  will  be  found  sufficient. 

' '  L.  D." — We  shall  print  it,  leaving  out  two  poor  verses  which  happen 
not  to  be  necessary  for  sequence. 

"  Evergreen."— The  literary  merit  is  not  high  enough  for  publication. 


I  You  should  have  given  the  name  of  the  story  you  inquire  about.  How 
J  else  could  we  identify  it  ?  Kentucky  is  a  healthy  State.  The  mode  you 
,  reftT  to  will  do  with  almost  any  iiewspajier. 

I  "J.  C." — We  like  the  notions,  but  not  the  slovenly  way  in  which  you 
have  turned  them  out. 

"P.  B." — It  is  far  too  long  to  gain  admission. 

"  C.  M'D." — The  "  Loan"  could  not  possibly  be  crushed  into  a  single 
I  number,  and  we  did  not  see  our  way  to  more  than  three  continued 
stories.  We  had  not  forgotten.  We  expect  soon  to  be  in  a  condition 
to  give  it  a  place.  The  index  was  issued  with  the  first  number  of  the 
year,  which  went  into  the  January  part,  which  therefore  must  have  the 
index. 

"  A  Tip." — V/e  think  we  know  more  about  the  matter  than  you  do. 
If,  instead  of  offering  suggestions,  you  and  others  procured  additional 
subscribers,  the  right  way  to  make  improvements  feasible  would  have 
been  gone  about. 

"M.  G." — Literary  communications  receive  prompt  attention  when 
addressed  to  "  the  Editor."  Any  other  superscription  is  likely  to  involve 
delay  at  least.  The  poems  show  a  want  of  clear  and  vigorous  concep- 
tion, and  are  not  up  to  our  standard^ 

"  T.  H.  E,."— It  is  not  a  poem  at  all,  but  mere  doggerel. 

"  An  Irish  Inquirer." — The  w  sound  is  in  the  Gaelic,  but  no  character 
w.  The  Irish  is  not  the  only  language  with  less  than  26  letters.  Both 
the  meaning  and  the  sound  of  the  Irish  word  you  mention  are  given  in 
an  early  lesson.  Kefer  to  it.  Uoderick  O'Connor  was  the  last  monarch 
of  Ireland. 

"  M.  J.  P.  O'S." — Only  local  people  with  great  local  knowledge  could 
do  what  you  suggest,  and  if  such  people  do  not  come  forward,  where  is 
the  remedy  ? 

"  An  Oughterard  Boy."— You  conceived  a  situation  amusing  enough, 
but  you  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  the  art  of  conveying  to  others 
the  humour  so  plain  to  yourself.  Study  seriously  the  way  in  which 
Lever  brings  out  the  comic  points  in  "  Harry  Lorrequer,"  "  Jack 
Hinton,"  "  Charley  O'Malley,'  &c.,  and  then  write  your  sketch  anew. 

"  W.  J.  D."— The  story  sketch  is  crude  in  places  ;  but,  taking  it  as  a 
whole,  we  decide  to  print  it.  The  eaeay  one  is  better  done,  and  wiU  also 
get  a  place. 

"  Kalph  Fitzsnoozle." — 1.  It  shows  some  invention  and  imagination, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  is  not  without  literary  promise  ;  but  it  is  wofully 
deficient  in  the  very  commonest  kind  of  literary  skill.  For  instance,  at 
the  very  outset  you  talk  of  "the  pretty  valley  at  the  foot  of  the 
Coomeraghs"— though  there  must  be  scores  of  pretty  valleys  nestling  at 
the  feet  of  that  extensive  mountain  range  ;  and  immediately  after  you 
say,  "  Large  tracts,  of  well  wooded  country  dot  the  sward  around" — a 
phrase  which  involves  an  extraordin^y  combination  of  incongruous 
ideas,  since  a  large  tract  could  not  appear  as  a  dot  even  to  a  man  half  a 
mile  up  in  a  balloon,  &c.  2.  Thomas  Davis,  unfortunately  for  Ireland, 
died  in  1845.  3.  The  term  is  an  excessively  va^gue  one,  and  open  to 
quite  a  variety  of  meanings.  Tom  Moore,  beyond  all  question,  was  the 
foremost  poet  of  the  Irish  nation,  Davis  was  first  in  applying  his 
poetic  talent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  Irish  nationality  in 
his  day  ;  but  he  had  many  followers  in  that  path  who  as  poets  were  at 
least  his  equals.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  of  any  man  that  he  is 
"  the  national  poet"  ?  Our  hope  is  that  the  race  of  national  poets  will 
never  die  out  in  Ireland. 

Received— "O'Murahne" ;  "LesMa." 

"J.  M."— 1.  According  to  merit.  2.  Yes.  It  has  a  good  deal  of 
humour.  3.  No,  except  in  the  very  rare  cases  where  the  sense  really  re- 
quires it.  In  one  of  his  best  works  Disraeli  speaks  of  italics  as  the 
resource  of  "  the  forcible  feebles."  You  do  not  need  to  resort  to  it, 
however  you  may  think  you  do.  4  and  5.  We  shall  keep  these  in  mind. 
Even  when,  long  ago,  we;  "pointed  out  defects  that  forbade  publication 
in  our  columns,  we  did^not  disguise  our  opinion  of  the  promise  we  saw 
in  your  productions  of  tffat  period.  We  now  tell  you  that  you  are  much 
improved  in  craftsmanship,  and  would  be  glad  to  believe  that  we  had 
contributed  even  a  little  towards  working  that  change  for  the*  better. 
We  wish  you  would  write  your  lines  at  least  twice  as  far  apart  as  at 
present,  and  leave  a  fair  margin  at  each  side  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  give 
us  room  to  make  any  needed  alteration. 

"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— WiluaM 
Smith  CBeien. 
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ChAPTBB  VII.— TURNINO  THE  TaBMS. 

As  the  good  farmer  who  came  bo  seasonably  to  take  Peter  the 
Miller  on  his  dray  to  Peter's  own  house  desired  me  to  accom- 
pany him,  I  was  obliged  for  the  time  to  defer  my  sartorial 


mission  to  Kilcray.  To  this  I  had  a  very  decided  objection, 
knowing  that  it  would  result  in  my  meeting  Mrs.  Shegog  and 
having  to  undergo  at  her  instance  a  minute  interrogatory 
respecting  all  the  circumstances  attending  her  husband's  mishap. 
However,  as  the  farmer  was  not  to  be  denied,  I  had  nothing  for 
it  but  to  yield. 

On  our  way  to  the  mill,  not  making  any  secret  of  the  nature 
of  our  charge,  the  rumour  of  what  had  occurred  spread  across 
the  country-side  like  wild-fire ;  so  that  whfen  we  reached  Peter's 
house,  not  only  did  we  find  Mrs.  Shegog  already  apprised  of  the 
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fact,  but  we  also  perceived  Father  Pat  and  Dr.  Treanor  coming 
along  the  roafl  poat-haste  towards  the  miller's  residence. 

The  doctor  got  in  hrst,  but  the  priest,  believing  in  his  heart 
that,  whatever  the  case  might  be,  the  miller  stood  in  more 
urgent  need  of  his  ministrations  than  of  those  of  the  faculty, 
pushed  up  stairs  to  the  sick  man's  room,  almost  in  despite  of 
Mrs.  Shegog,  who  scowled  on  him  as  he  passed,  and  who,  to 
show  her  abhorrence  of  the  "  Romish  schism"  audits  represen- 
tative, would  not  even  enter  the  room  while  the  priest  was 
in  it. 

The  farmer  and  she  were  in  conversation,  and  I  thought  I 
perceived  a  good  opportunity  for  making  my  escape,  having 
already  given  the  doctor  an  account  of  the  first  appearance  of 
the  symptoms— suppressing,  of  course,  all  allusion  to  the  cause 
of  the  catastrophe  ;  but  Mrs.  Shegog  required  further  details, 
and  I  was,  much  to  my  disgust,  closeted  with  that  amiable 
creature,  when  the  following  conversation  ensued. 

"  So  you  were  alone  with  him  when  it  happened,  were  you  ?" 
she  said. 

I  admitted  the  fact  in  a  monosyllable,  determined  that  as  far 
as  possible  my  answers  should  be  severely  "yea,"  and  "nay." 

"  Was  there  any  conversation  going  on  between  you  T'  she 
asked. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  without  entering  into  particu- 
lars. 

"  Was  he  excited  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Shegog. 
I  was  bound  to  admit  that  he  was. 

"And  what  caused  the  excitement,  pray?"  pursued  my 
interlocutor,  her  eagle  eye  fairly  piercing  me  through. 

I  was  not  prepared  to  answer  this  question.  An  ugly  pause 
ensued,  Mrs.  Shegog  biting  her  lips  aad  scanning  me  from 
head  to  foot,  a  threatening  frown  gathering  on  her  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  speaking  1"  she  asked. 
"Yes,  ma'am." 
' '  Why  don't  you  answer  ?" 
No  reply. 

"Have  you  lost  your  tongue  ?"  she  demanded  intones  full 
of  menace. 

"No,  ma'am,"  I  replied,  looking  uneasily  towards  the  door. 

"  Then  why  don't  you  answer  my  question  ?  What  brought 
on  the  excitement  ?"  aad  the  virago  advanced  towards  me  with 
her  hard  homy  hands  clenched,  and  her  eyes  darting  fire. 

I  backed  involuntarily  towards  the  door,  for  the  remembrance 
of  old  times  (Mrs.  Shegog's  mild  amenities  at  the  Grange,  &c.,) 
came  strong  upon  me  ;  but  I  answered  not  a  word. 

"Did  you  hear  what  I  said  f  she  repeated  vehemently, 
stamping  on  ths  floor. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  at  last  driven  to  bay,  "but  I  refuse  to  answer 
you  !" 

' '  Then"  by  you'lL  answer  some  one  else,  you  young  spawn 

of  the  devil !  I  know  now  how  the  whole  thing  happened— 
you  attacked  my  husband  !  Yes,  yes,  you  attacked  him,  you 
murdering  villain  !  but  I'll  pay  you  for  it  !" 

She  made  a  grab  at  my  hair,  but  the  door  being  fortunately 
ajar,  I  was  able  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  and,  as  the  enraged 
Shegog  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  me,  1  came  away  scatheless 
from  my  unpleasant  interview. 

But,  though  free  from  immediate  danger,  I  was  not  yet  out 
of  the  wood.  From  Mrs.  Shegog's  manner  it  was  only  too  plain 
that  she  suspected  her  husband  had  received  some  foul  play  at 
my  hands.  Nor  was  she  at  a  moment's  loss  for  a  motive  to 
ascribe  to  me.  The  natural  depravity  of  my  character  was  in 
her  opinion  suflicient  warranty  for  any  crime  on  my  part,  from 
petty  larceny  to  high  treason  ;  and  when  to  this  was  superadded 
the  vengeful  feeling  with  which  she  considered  I  must  of  neces- 
sity regard  her,  if  not  her  husband,  she  thought  there  was  no 
guile  or  wile  or  stratagem  that  I  was  not  ready  to  adopt  for 
their  common  destruction,  and  that  therefore,  in  this  case,  I 
had  through  some  means  or  other  brought  about  the  miller's 
serious  mishap.  And  this  all  the  more,  seeing  that  I  had  re- 
fused point  blank  to  answer  the  not  unnatural  question  she  put 
to  me. 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  such  would  be  the  eonclusion  at 


winch  Mrs.  Shegog  must  necessarily  arrive,  and  well  knowing 
the  character  of  the  woman,  I  felt,  indeed,  that  I  was  not  yet 
out  of  the  wood,  and  the  bright  thoughts  with  which  I  set  out 
m  the   morning  were  changed  into  sombre  misgivings  as  I 
resumed  my  interrupted  journey  to  Kilcray. 
I     What,  I  thought  to  myself,  would  be  the  consequence  if, 
:  before  returning  to  the  use  of  reason  and  speech,  the  miller 
i  should  die  ?    There  would  be  an  inquest.    I  sJiould  be  brought 
forward,  put  on  my  oath,  and  bound  to'answer  the  question  on 
which  I  had  declined  to  satisfy  Mrs.  Shegog.    And,  further, 
my  knowledge  of  the  affair  in  the  shrubbery,  which  I  had  con- 
cealed from  my  master,  would  come  out,  and  so  compromise  my 
[  fidehty  in  his  eyes  that  he  would  cast  me  ofl"  for  ever.  Thus 
I  would  all  my  plans  be  frustrated,  my  prospects  blighted,  and 
worse,  I  should  be  ever  after  associated  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  the  death  of  the  miller. 

No,  I  was  anything  but  out  of  the  wood,  and  I  began  to  ask 
myself,  as  I  returned  homewards,  had  I  done  the  right  thing 
in  refusing  to  answer  Mrs  Shegog,  and  whether  there  was 
not  still  tune  to  reverse  my  conduct.  After  all,  I  thought,  it- 
would  be  no  great  injury  to  Peter  the  Miller  to  let  his  wife  know 
the  criminal  part  Lougheed  had  induced  him  to  play  ;  and  even 
if  she  should  be  wroth  at  the  sequence  of  my  story— namely, 
the  purpose  to  which  I  put  my  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and 
the  serious  consequences  that  flowed  from  it— why,  I  should 
still  have  the  whip-hand  of  her,  so  to  speak,  being  possessed 
of  a  secret  which  would  transport  both  Lougheed  and  her 
husband.  Of  course,  I  knew  nothing  at  the  time  of  what  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with— namely,  that  Mrs.  Shegog 
was  perfectly  well  aware  of  Lougheed's  infamous  design  on  my 
master's  life,  and  the  length  to  which  the  miller  had  gone  in 
furtherance  thereof. 

Perplexed  and  harassed  with  these  conflicting  thoughts,  I 
must  confess  that  I  began  to  regret  the  step  which  filial  pity  had 
prompted  me  to  take,  and  was  still  undecided  what  course  to 
pursue,  when  an  unexpected  but  by  no  means  welcome  incident 
occurred,  which  efi'ectually  solved  the  difficulty. 

My  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  horse's  hoofs, 
and  looking  behind,  I  perceived  my  old  friend  Mr.  Lougheed 
approaching  me  at  a  sharp  canter. 

He  had  suddenly  emerged  from  a  by-way  leading  from  the 
miller's  house  to  the  high  road,  and  so  I  had  not  sufficient 
warning  of  his  proximity  to  enable  n^e  to  get  out  of  his  vsray. 
There  was  now  no  chance  of  avoiding  him,  so,  assuming  an  air 
of  nonchalance,  I  slackened  my  pace  that  he  might  pass  me  all 
the  sootier,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  feel  at  all  comfort- 
able while  the  gentleman  was  behind  me. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  abreast  of  me.  I  lifted  my  cap  and 
saluted  him  very  respectfully. 

"  Ha  !"  said  he,  "  are  you  there  ?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  I  replied  with  great  meekness. 
"Then  you'll  soon  be  somewhere  else,"  he  E^dded. 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  I,  interpreting  him  literally^  though  from 
the  tone  of  his  remark  I  felt  that  his  words  were  big  with  meta- 
phorical meaning— "yes,  sir,"  I  said  ;  "I'm  going  to  college  in 
few  days." 

"Ah  indeed  !"  he  replied.  "And  pray  what  college  are  you 
going  to  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir  ;"  I  answered  quietly. 
"You  don't ?"  he  said.    "  Would  you  like  to  know  ?" 
"  I  dare  say  I  shall  know  this  evening  when  I  see  Father  Pat," 
I  answered,  "  but  I  should  be  thankful,  sir,  if  you  would  tell 
me  now." 

"You'd  be  thankful,  would  you  ?"  he  said  with  a  malignant 
grin.    "  Very  well — listen." 
"Yes  sir,"  said  I,  all  attention. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  university  of  Botany  Bay  ?" 
"  No,  sir,"  I  replied  with  great  gravity,  pretending  not  to  see 
the  point  of  the  brutal  joke. 

"  Well,  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  that's  the  college  you'll 
matriculate  in  first.    You've  killed  Mr.  Murtagh  !" 

"  What  !  Is  he  dead,  sir  V  1  asked,  changing  colour,  the 
cold  perspiration  breaking  out  on  my  brow,  and  my  legs  quiver- 
 .  *'} 
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ing  under  me  ;  for  I  thought  if  the  miller  were  dead  my  worst 
misgivings  would  be  at  once  realised. 

**Ha!"  he  said,  perceiving  all  these  indications  of  fear, 
and  attributing  them  to  a  guilty  conscience,  "you  young  imp  ! 
it's  just  as  I  thought — you've  been  at  the  bottom  of  this. 
The  man's  death  lies  at  your  door ;  but  you'll  pay  for  it ; 
and  you  may  thank  God  that  He  is  cutting  you  thus  short  in 
your  career  of  crime,  for  1  shudder  to  think  what  you  would 
come  to  if  a  few  more  years  of  liberty  were  allowed  you  !  Fol- 
low me."  ^ 

"  Where,  sir  ?"  I  asked,  greatly  terrified. 

"Ask  no  questions,  but  follow  me.  Yon  young  culprit,  you'll 
soon  know  where  and  wherefore  ;"  and  he  turned  his  horse 
towards  me,  lifting  his  whip  in  a  threatening  manner. 

I  hesitated,  looking  up  and  down  the  road  in  hopes  that  some 
one  might  be  passing  by  to  whom  I  could  appeal  for  assistance. 
But  not  a  living  being  could  I  descry  either  on  the  road  or  in 
the  neighbouring  fields. 

"Did  you  hear  me  ?"  he  asked,  bringing' his  horse  so  close  to 
me  that  the  foam  from  the  animal's  mouth  whitened  my 
shoulder. 

"  I've  been  on  an  errand,  sir,"  I  replied,  growing  desperate 
with  my  situation,  "  and  I'm  bound  to  return  to  the  castle.  If 
you  will  accompany  me  so  far,  and  explain  what  you  want  with 
me,  no  doubt  I'll  get  permission  to  go  with  you." 

"Accompany  you  !  Explain  what  I  want !  Do  you  dare  to 
talk  to  me  like  a  dog  ?" 

He  lifted  the  whip  to  strike  me  ;  but  I  suppose  he  thought 
better  of  it,  as  I  did  not  receive  the  threatened  blow. 

"  As  you  are  so  very  inquisitive,  you  are  going  to  the  police 
barrack  !"  he  said,  drawing  his  horse  across  the  road.  "  When 
you  get  there  you'll  hear  the  charge  I  have  to  make  against 
you." 

At  mention  of  the  police  barrack  my  fortitude  almost  gave 
way.    I  made  sure  that  the  miller  was  really  dead. 

"  What  have  I  done,  sir  ?  What  have  I  done  to  go  to  the 
police  barrapk  ?"  I  asked  in  tones  of  anguish,  for  all  the 
disasters  which  I  have  already  indicated  seemed  about  to  fall 
upon  me. 

"  You  are  very  apt  to  ask  questions,  but  not  half  so  ready  to 
answer  them,"  was  the  reply. 

I  at  once  perceived  the  drift  of  this  remark.  Mrs.  Shegog 
had  evidently  informed  the  agent  of  my  refusal  to  reply  to  her 
interrogatories  ;  and  very  likely  he  was  adopting  these  means 
to  frighten  me  into  a  full  confession  of  the  part  I  had  had  in 
the  painful  event  of  the  morning.  Intuitively,  therefore,  I 
perceived  that  I  had  my  choice  between  two  alternatives — 
firstly,  to  express  unwillingness  to  accompany  the  agent  to  the 
barrack,  where,  whether  the  miller  were  dead  or  alive,  no 
charge  could  be  brought  against  me — and  Lougheed  was  not 
the  man  to  go  on  a  bootless  errand  ;  or,  secondly,  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  the  circumstances  that  led  up  to  the  miller's  mishap, 
suppressing  in  the  interests  of  the  miller  what  he  had  divulged 
inculpating  the  agent — a  signal  act  of.  kindness  on  my  part  to 
Peter,  whose  life  would  not  have  been  worth  a  day's  pur- 
chase had  Lougheed  known  that  he  had  betrayed  him. 

With  lightning  rapidity  this,  train  of  thought  passed  through 
my  mind — an  evidence,  I  flatter  myself,  of  rare  astuteness  on  the 
part  of  a  youth  not  much  more  than  half  way  through  his  teens  ; 
but  after  all  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  two  things 
are  considered — first,  that  I  was  brought  up  in  the  school  of 
hunger  (and  we  all  know  what  a  powerful  if  not  popular  edu- 
cator is  hunger),  and,  secondly,  that  I  was  practically  a  widow's 
son,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  intelligence  of  a  widow's  off- 
spring is  far  in  advance  of  their  years. 

Howbeit,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  agent,  and  desirous 
of  showing  him  the  very  tender  ground  on  which  he  was  tread- 
ing, I  chose  the  second  alternative. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I  with  apparent  submission,  alluding  to  his 
taunt  about  asking  and  refusing  to  answer  questions,  "  it  is  true 
I  did  refuse  Mrs.  Shegog"  r 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  he  interrupted.  "  Speak  of  your 
batters  by  their  right  names." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  continued;  "  I  meant  Mrs. 


Murtagh ;  and  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  I  refused  to  answer 
her  question  it  was  because  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  her  feelings." 

"  You  didn't  want  to  hurt  her  feelings  !  And  pray,  how 
could  you  hurt  her  feelings?"  asked  the  agent  with  growing 
interest. 

"  Why,  this  way,  sir.  I  have  always  believed  that  Peter  the 
Miller  had  some  hand  in  transporting  my  father,  and"  

"  You  d— scoundrel,  how  dare  you  talk  like  that  of  an 
honest  man  V  and  the  agent  made  as  if  to  ride  over  me. 

I  backed  into  the  hedge,  burning  to  resent  theindignity,  and 
with  difficulty  restraining  myself  from  saying  a  word  at  the 
sound  of  which  Lougheed  would  have  fallen  from  his  horse.  For 
a  moment  I  was  silent. 

"  If  that's  all  you  have  to  say,  you're  only  wasting  my  time," 
said  the  agent  with  assumed  indifi'erence. 

"  I  was  saying,"  I  continued,  "  that  I  thought  something 
about  Peter  the  Miller.  This  morning  I  overtook  him  on  the 
road  to  Kilcray  and  told  him  what  I  thought." 

"And  of  course  he  knocked  you  down,"  put  in  the  agent. 

"No,  sir,"  I  continued,  "but  he  called  me  every  name  in 
his  head  ;  and  I  said  to  him,  '  Peter,  if  you  don't  tell  me  all 
about  my  father,  I'll  tell  samething  about  you  that  will  tran- 
sport you  !' " 

At  these  Wjords  I  purposely  looked  up  at  the  agent.  The 
effect  was  startling.  Notwithstanding  the  effort  he  was  making 
to  conceal  his  trepidation  at  this  announcement,  I  could  see  the 
colour  come  and  go  on  his  face. 

"Oh,  indeed!''  he  said,  backing  his  horse  some  distance 
away  from  me.  "  You  said  you  could  transport  him,  did  you  ? 
And  pray,  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  such  an  absurd 
thing  ?" 

"  Why,  this,  sir,"  I  said,  hardly  able  to  repress  a  smile  of 
triumph.  "I  saw  Peter  the  Miller  with  my  own  two  eyes  going 
to  shoot— and  only  for  me  he  would  have  shot — Mr.  Eddis  ; 
and  to  prove  it,"  I  went  on,  getting  bplder  and  bolder,  and  now 
quite  ready  to  go  to  the  police  barrack,  "  I'll  go  with  you  now 
to  Sub-Inspector  Jones,  and  he  will  show  you  the  carbine  that 
Peter  had,  and  tell  you  it  was  loaded  with  two  balls  !" 

"The  villain  !  the  scoundrel  !  the  monster  !  the  murderer  !" 
exclaimed  the  agent,  endeavouring  to  hide  his  own  uneasiness 
behind  pretended  horror  at  the  act  of  the  miller.  "But,  of 
course,  you  gave  immediate  information  to  the  police  and  to 
your  master,"  the  hypocrite  continued. 

"No,  sir,"  I  said.  "  To  neither.  There  never  was  an  in- 
former yet  in  our  family,  and  if  Peter  the  Miller  speaks  the 
truth  when  he  gets  better  there  won't  be  one  now." 

"But  don't  you  consider  yourself  bound  to  inform  on  the 
villain  and  have  him  brought  to  the  justice  he  so  richly  de- 
serves ?"  quoth  the  agent,  biting  his  lip. 

" He  may  deserve  it,  sir,"  I  replied,  "but  if  he  lives  and 
clears  my  father  I'll  never  open  my  lips  about  the  matter." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  agent,  "that's  your  business,  and 
not  mine  ;  and  if  I  had  known  what  I  know  now,  I  wouldn't 
have  stopped  you  a  while  ago."  (Very  likely  not,  I  thought.) 
"  Good  day,  O'Rourke."  ^        j      ,  n  / 

Mr,  Lougheed  rode  away,  a  wiser,  but  certainly  not  a  happier 
man. 


'  Chapter  VIII.— "The  Man  Upstairs." 

The  events  that  moved  through  the  last  two  chapters  trod  on 
the  heels  of  others  in  the  immediate  future,  and  sent  them 
marching  merrily  forward. 

It  was  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  college.  A  fortnight  had 
elapsed.  During  that  fortnight  great  things  had  happened. 
Mr.  Lougheed  had  paid  several  visits  to  the  sick  miller's  house, 
and  held  many  anxious  consultations  with  Mrs.  Shegog. 

As  to  the  miller  himself,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  his 
life  was  despaired  of.  Father  Pat  was  in  constant  attendance, 
but  Peter,  whose  faculties  of  reason  and  speech  were  painfully 
impaired,  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's ministrations. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  he  rallied  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  speak  ;  and  the  first  use  to  which  he  applied  his  loosened 
tongue  was  to  ask  in  moat  earnest  and  piteous  tones  for  his 
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spiritual  adviser.  Father  Pat  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at 
the  time,  and  was  immediately  by  the  sick  man's  bedside. 

The  room  was  cleared,  for  the  miller  expressed  a  desire  to 
make  his  confession.  What  he  said  in  that  confession,  being 
marked  with  the  inviolable  seal  of  the  sacrament,  no  mortal 
man  save  his  confessor  shall  ever  knosv.  Nor  is  it  any  part  of 
my  purpose  to  pierce  the  sacred  shroud  which,  by  divine  ordi- 
nance, was  thrown  over  the  sad  record  of  that  seared  con- 
science. 

What  I  do  know  and  may  speak  of  is  that  on  the  day  follow- 
ing a  justice  of  quorum  from  Kilcray  was  sent  for,  and  took 
down,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  the  sick  man's  depositions, 
which  were  as  follow  : — "I,  Peter  Murts^gh,  of  the  townland  of 

Gorah,  in  the  county  of  ,  farmer  and  miller,  believing  I  am 

at  the  point  of  death,  and  being,  thank  God,  of  sound  mind,  do 
of  my  own  free  will  and  movement  make  the  following  solemn 
declaration,  which,  as  I  expect  mercy  and  salvation  at  the  last 
day,  I  affirm  to  be  as  true  as  the  Holy  Evangels  on  which  I  now 
place  my  hand  :  that  is  to  say,  I  solemnly  asseverate,  declare, 
and  swear  that  in  the  matter  of  Ultan  O'Rourke,  now  under- 
going transportation  for  twenty  years  for  having  blown  up  my 
mill  on"  (here  are  day  and  date),  "  I  myself  was  privy  to  and 
cognisant  of  the  act,  having  by  specious  reasoning  and  other 
means,  to  wit  (here  follows  a  full  account  of  the  original  trans- 
action), "induced  said  Ultan  Rourke  to  do  the  said  illegal  and 
criminal  act  for  which  he  is  now  suffering,  concealing  my  motive 
from  him,  which  was  to  obtain  fraudulent  compensation  from 
the  grand  jury  of  this  county.  And,  as  in  duty  and  justice 
bound,  I  hereby  order,  request,  and  command  that  a  sum  equi- 
valent to  said  compensation,  with  interest  to  this  day,  be  raised 
from  my  moneys  or  effects,  and  refunded  to  the  said  grand 
jury  ;  and,  to  make  some  reparation  to  the  said  Ultan  O'Rourke 
for  the  grievous  injury  I  have  done  him,  I  hereby  bequeath, 
in  the  event  of  my  death,  the  new  mill,  the  freehold  on  which 
it  stands,  and  all  its  machinery  and  appurtenances,  to  him,  his 
heirs,  and  assigns,  for  ever.  Witness  my  hand  and  seal."  Here 
follow  the  signatures. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  this  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  the  miller  were  manifold.  The  news  of 
such  a  signal  act  of  reparation  spread  like  wildfire  over  the 
country.  It  got  into  the  newspapers.  It  was  in  everybody's 
mouth — the  theme  of  conversation  in  house  and  hovel,  at  Mass 
and  at  market. 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  petition  the  Crown  for  a  re- 
mission of  my  father's  sentence.  It  was  numerously  signed  in 
the  county  by  the  clergy  and  gentry,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  had  also  affixed  his  signature.  Every- 
body who  knew  my  father  wished  well  to  the  movement  and 
was  sanguine  of  its  success  ;  everybody,  with  two  marked  excep- 
tions— Mr.  Lougheed,  and  his  quondam  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Shegog.  They  looked  with  positive  alarm  on  the  turn  events 
had  taken,  and  not  without  reason. 

The  former  was  fearful  lest  the  miller's  contrition  having 
carried  him  to  such  lengths,  it  might  not  carry  him  still  farther — 
to  the  extent,  in  fact,  of  openly  confessing  the  plot  against  the 
life  of  Mr.  Eddis. 

Mrs.  Shegog  saw  her  fortune  swallowed  up  in  the  restitution 
to  the  grand  jury,  to  say  nothing  about  the  devise  of  the  mill. 
All  that  remained  to  her  was  a  farm  of  land,  pretty  well  stocked 
it  is  true,  but  with  no  ready  cash  to  cultivate  it.  And  even  of 
this  she  was  by  no  means  certain,  as  the  only  part  of  her  hus- 
band's will  that  she  was  acquainted  with  was  the  article  ap- 
pended to  the  declaration. 

From  her  and  her  late  master's  point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  was  anything  but  reassuring. 

Meanwhile  the  cause  of  all  their  anxieties,  as  of  his  own, 
poor,  penitent  Peter  the  Miller,  having  made  his  peace  with 
God  and  man,  lay  on  hia  bed  thinking — yes,  and  sinking  too  ; 
for,  though  he  had  fought  against  avarice  and  overcome  it,  yet 
avarice  had  in  turn  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  him  ;  and  in 
this  wise. 

In  making  the  restitution  suggested  to  him  by  the  promptings 
of  conscience  and  the  voice  of  religion,  Peter  had  sacrificed 
what  he  held  dearest  on  earth — namely,  money.    Now,  though 


the  act  was  good,  salutary,  and,  I  hope,  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  yet  Peter  took  so  much  to  heart  the  sacrifice  which 
his  hopes  f oi*  another  world  entailed,  as  actually  to  materially 
shorten  his  sojourn  in  this  !  In  other  words,  having  complied 
with  some  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  a  happy  here- 
after, at  a  cost  which  robbed  the  present  of  its  master  charm, 
the  miller  saw  nothing  on  this  earth  worth  living  for,  and  he 
pined  away  from  day  to  day  as  he  lay  thinking  on  hia  bed. 

There  was  also  another  cause  which  might  have  retarded  or 
prevented  the  miller's  recovery — namely,  the  thought  that  if  he 
did  get  well  he  would  very  likely  be  put  upon  his  trial  on  hia 
own  admissions,  and  possibly  have  to  exchange  places  with  my 
father. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  Peter  was  gradually  sinking.  Dr. 
Treanor  had  entertained  the  highest  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and 
could  not  understand  the  unfavourable  turn  his  case  had  taken. 
No  ;  for,  though  a  very  skilful  practitioner,  he  had  not  the 
diagnosis,  much  less  the  remedy,  for  that  ' '  perilous  stuff"  that 
was  weighing  on  his  patient's  heart,  and  gradually  pressing  him 
down  to  the  grave. 

Peter  was  going. 

Nor  was  the  poor  man  destined  to  go  in  peace.  The  doctor 
had  ordered  him  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet — had,  in  fact,  for- 
bidden anyone  except  his  attendant  (that  is,  Mrs.  Shegog)  to  be 
allowed  to  see  him. 

But  there  were  other  interests  not  less  exigeant  than  careful 
nursing  of  the  sick  man.  Mr.  Lougheed  was  Uneasy  in  his  mind  ; 
and  Mr.  Lougheed's  mind  was  at  any  time  as  important  a  matter 
as  Peter  the  Miller's  body.  ^ 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  TEMPLE  TO  FRIENDSHIP. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE. 


"  A  Temple  to  Friendship,"  said  Laura,  enchanted, 

"  I'll  build  in  this  garden — the  thought  is  divine  ?" 
Her  temple  was  built,  and  she  now  only  wanted 

An  image  of  Friendship  to  place  on  the  shrine. 
She  flew  to  a  sculptor,  who  set  down  before  her 

A  Friendship  the  fairest  his  heart  could  invent  ; 
But  so  cold  and  so  dull,  that  the  youthful  adorer 

Saw  plainly  this  was  not  the  idol  she  meant. 

*'  Oh  !  never,"  she  cried,  "  could  I  think  of  enshrining 

An  image  whose  looks  are  so  joyless  and  dim  ; 
But  yon  little  god,  upon  roses  reclining, 

We'll  make,  if  you  please,  sir,  a  friendship  of  hinh" 
So  the  barg&in  was  struck  ;  with  the  little  god  ladei) 

She  joyfully  flew  to  her  shrine  in  the  grove  : 
*'  Farewell,"  said  the  sculptor,  "  you're  not  the  first  maiden 

Who  caoae  but  for  Friendship  and  took  away  Love." 

REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Connell, 


Chapter  XXVL 
After  pausing  for  a  few  seconds  to  allow  hia  painfully  inte- 
rested auditor  to  recover  from  the  evident  effect  this  part  of  the 
little  narrative  had  upon  him,  notwithstanding  hia  previous 
knowledge  of  its  main  fact,  Captain  Kelly  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  At  the  news,  De  Jonquieres  instantly  led  a  strong  party 
alongshore  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  upon  the  chance  that 
as  it  had  come  on  to  blow  so  hard  from  the  eastward  the 
launches  would  soon  be  run  on  the  beach,  and  their  crews,  with 
our  captive  friends,  proceed  for  Tralee  by  land.  But  he  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  he  fell  in  with  a  detached  party  of 
soldiers,  apparently  a  reserve  of  the  force  that  had  attacked  the 
house,  and,  after  a  brief  but  smart  discharge  of  musketry,  he 
had  to  fall  back — unpursued,  however.  In  the  morning  he 
early  descried  me  where  I  lay  on  the  bank,  and,  learning  from 
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a  stray  fisherman  that  the  vessel  was  not  likely  to  take  much 
hurt  where  she  was,  and  that  the  next  high  water  would  float 
her  off,  he  set  about  preparing  everything  to  go  on  board,  get- 
ting the  loug'gun  down  from  the  heights  again,  and  having  the 
others  all  ready  to  be  brought  off  without  delay.  He  had  made 
another  reconnaissance  alongshore  very  early,  but  eaw  nothing 
either  of  the  launches  or  of  the  soldiers  with  whom  he  had  been 
last  engaged,  and  who  doubtless  had  suff'ered  so  much  as  to 
have  been  glad  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  back  to  Tralee. 

"  I  shipped  the  guns  and  stores  without  loss  of  time,  and 
took  on  board  my  men,  but,  with  all  the  despatch  I  could  make, 
was  not  able  to  do  so  and  be  ready  for  sea  again  until  late  last 
night.  During  the  interval  we  had  neither  any  alarm  nor  any 
news  of  our  friends  until  just  after  midnight,  when,  getting 
under  way  at  last  to  go  out  and  look  for  you,  whom  all  day  I  had 
been  hoping  to  see  cast  up  from  some  quarter  or  another,  a 
fisherman's  skiff  brought  the  news  that  the  launches  had,  as 
anticipated,  been  run  ashore  during  the  gale,  and  the  men  of 
them,  with  their  prisoners,  had  been  marched  to  Tralee.  Our 
prisoners — the  soldiers  taken  in  the  attack  on  the  house— I 
have  here  on  board  with  their  officers,  De  Jonquieres  having 
succeeded  in  saving  and  rescuing  them  from  the  people.  They 
may  be  of  use  in  procuring  an  exchange.  The  rest  of  my  story 
you  can  guess  at.  When  j  ust  getting  clear  of  the  bay  this  morn- 
ing I  saw  the  cutters  chased  by  your  frigate,  and,  as  you  know, 
succeeded  in  turning  them  and  ensuring  their  surrender.  It  is 
now  for  us  to  concert  with  the  captain  of  the  frigate  what  steps 
can  be  taken  to  bring  about  the  exchange  of  prisoners." 

This  suggestion  had  its  effect,  little  as  Captain  Kelly  hoped 
from  it  himself,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
the  Government  would  make  it  refuse  to  recognise  O'Donovan 
and  his  companions  as  other  than  rebels,  not  protected  by  the 
laws  of  war  or  the  usages  of  conflicting  nations,  but  to  be 
punished  with  the  severest  rigour  of  their  own  country's  cruel 
laws.  But  Redmond  Barry's  spirit  was  too  ardently  sanguine 
even  in  such  a  moment  of  bitter  grief  and  depression,  not  to 
fasten  upon  the  chance  thus  presented  with  a  hopeful  eagerness 
that  made  him  nearly  ^himself  again— enough  so,  at  any  rate,  to 
enable  him  to  give  his  mind  at  once  ta  the  immediate  duties  of 
the  time. 

Foremost  among  these  was  the  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
frigate  at  once,  to  communicate  to  her  friendly  and  most  indul- 
gent commander  what  he  had  just  learned.  Captain  Kelly 
went  also  in  the  boat,  and  together  they  soon  joined  M.  de  la 
Courtille,  by  whom  the  narrative  just  detailed  was  received 
with  the  deepest  attention  and  sympathy.  A  council  of  war 
was  immediately  determined  on,  and  while  the  few  brief 
arrangements  for  its  being  held  in  the  ward-room,  in  due  forma- 
lity, were  progressing,  the  temporary  dispositions  of  the  flotilla 
were  communicated  by  signal  to  the  St.  Patrick.  She  was 
ordered  to  run  down  for  the  dismasted  cutter,  which  had  been 
early  secured  by  the  active  De  J onquieres,  when  the  mutiny  of 
the  Irish  seamen  aboard  the  other  cutter  had  caused  the  latter's 
capture.  The  crews  of  both  had  also  been  secured  ;  chase  being 
given  successfully  to  the  boats  that  had  attempted  to  make  for 
the  shore.  Parties  of  the  St.  Patrick's  men  were  put  on  board 
the  prizes  (the  attempt  to  burn  one  of  them  having  failed  from 
the  hurry  in  which  it  was  attempted),  and  De  Jonquieres  then 
took  temporary  command  of  the  schooner,  and  beat  up  for  the 
frigate  again,  leaving  the  one  cutter  in  charge  of  the  other, 
until  the  government  stores  with  which  she  happened  to  be 
freighted  should  be  got  out,  when  it  was  intended  to  set  her  on 
fire  effectually  and  destroy  her. 

Meantime  the  man-of-war  had  been  kept  lying-to,  with  no 
more  canvas  set  than  just  sufiiced  to  steady  her  in  the  gentle 
swell.  There  was  no  more  than-  a  pleasant  breeze  prevailing 
west,  and  the  sky  by  its  looks  betoked  fine  weather.  Under 
these  favourable  circumstances  for  any  expedition  to  the  shore, 
the  little  council  of  war  were  summoned  to  meet,  the  only  delay 
being  until  the  schooner  had  worked  up  near  enough  for  De 
Jonquieres  to  come  on  board. 

The  meeting  between  him  and  our  hero  was  very  painful. 
Both,  indeed,  commanded  their  feelings  in  professional  pride, 
as  they  met  on  the  open  deck  under  the  gaze  of  all.    But  the 


close  convulsive  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  mute  but  elo(iuent 
language  of  the  eye,  conveyed  at  once  to  Barry  not  only  the  deep 
sympathy  of  his  messmate  and  fast  friend,  but  the  latter  a  bitter 
feelings  of  self-reproach,  though  without  just  reason,  at  having, 
by  his  absence  on  the  hill,  given  the  Englishmen  an  opportunity 
to  make  their  capture.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  hero  en- 
deavoured all  he  could,  by  the  warmth  he  threw  into  his  re- 
ception, to  remove  these  feelings  ;  and  as  they  both  went  down 
the  ladder  to  the  main  deck,  on  their  way  to  the  ward-room,  he 
whispered  in  his  ear :  -r-^   t  • 

«'  I  could  not,  and  I  never  will,  blame  you,  De  Jonquieres  ; 
it  was  but  natural  that  you  should  think  first  of  preventing  a 
cowardly  murder  ;  and  few  would  have  expected  that  those 
darin"  Englishmen  in  the  launches  would  have  attacked  again, 
after  "the  soldiers'  and  thoir  own  defeat  before.  Let  us  now 
only  think  of  getting  our  friends  free.  A  flag  of  truce  will  be 
sent  from  the  frigate  to  offer  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  aa 
we  have  both  land  and  sea  officers,  soldiers,  seamen,  and,  if  re- 
quired, the  revenue  cutters  themsolves  to  give  upon  our  side,  i 
cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Tralee  authorities  will  think  them 
well  worth  three  poor  females,  a  young  merchant,  and  an  un- 
known humbler  man." 


Chapter  XXVII.- 


-A  "Judge  OF  Assize"  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  ^ 
His  most  gracious  Majesty  King  George  the  Second's  loyal 
Protestant  borough  of  Tralee,  the  county  town  for  the  shire  of 
Kerry,  was  all  astir  with  preparations  for  the  coming  assizes. 
Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  including  the  two  divisions  of  the 
legal  profession,  were  hourly  arriving,  travel-stained  and  toil- 
worn  ;  some  from  the  last  assizes  town,  Limerick,  and  others  ail 
the  way  from  Dublin,  after  an  eight  days'  journey,  as  it  then 
was,  and  a  happy  escape  from  all  the  perils  of  precipice  and 
slough,  and  broken-down  horses  and  daring  freebooters  !  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  were  pouring  into  town  from  all  directions, 
booted  and  coated  up  to  the  eyes  ;  only  a  few  of  the  oldest  of 
them  in  the  lumbering,  awkward,  rickety  coaches  and  chaises 
of  the  period  and  far  the  greater  number  making  each,  with  his 
little  company  of  sons,  dependants,  and  servants,  a  troop  of 
well-armed,  but  most  irregular  cavalry.  Lodging-house  keepers 
were  putting  on  their  best  caps  and  smoothest  faces,  and  peering 
out  of  their  windows  at  the  clatter  of  each  new  arrival  in  town, 
expecting  to  see  the  "old  familiar  face"  of  some  well-known 
'  ■  counsellor, "  their  accustomed  lodger,  or  the  unfledged ,  perking, 
and  supernaturally  solemn  visage  of  some  newly-adinitted  aspi- 
rant to  the  bench  going  his  first  circuit,  whom  they  could  pounce 
upon  and  bear  away  in  triumph. 

But  the  stir  of  stirs,  and  the  greatest  buzz  of  excitement,  was 
in  expectation  of  the  grand  procession  of  the  entry  of  the 
judges.  The  son  of  the  Earl  of  Shelboume  (one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  county,  and  indeed  possessed  of  large  estates  in 
others)  was  that  year  sheriff",  and  was  known  to  purpose  carrying 
out  the  ^hoiv  part  of  his  office  with  more  than  the  usual  pa- 
geantry. Crowds,  not  only  of  idlers,  but  even  of  the  steady 
business  people  of  the  town,  had  determined  to  make  holiday 
to  witness  to  advantage  the  display  ;  and,  accordingly,  with 
wives  and  daughters  and  little  children  hanging  about  them, 
were  streaming  out  along  the  road  from  Listowel  to  various 
eminences  and  points  of  view  whence  the  advance,  the  due 
array,  and  the  whole  order  of  the  progress  of  the  procession 
could  be  most  conveniently  and  completely  seen. 

The  historian  of  the  county,  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  LL.D.,  in  his 
elaborate,  curiously  interesting,  and  valuable  work,  published 
somewhat  later,  has  thus  recorded  the  show  of  this  day,  and 
choosinc  for  our  readers  a  good  position  among  the  spectators,  we 
place  the  whole  sight  before  them  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  learned 

doctor's  pages  :—  ,  .      ,  ^i.  j  •  u-j. 

"  Two  running  footmen  led  the  way,  being  clothed  in  white, 
with  their  black  caps  dressed  in  red  ribbons,  and  red  sashes  with 
deep  fringes.  Four  grooms  leading  four  stately  horses,  with 
their  caparisons  ;  thei>  manes  and  tails  dressed  witn  roses  of 
red  ribbons.  A  page  in  scarlet,  laced  with  silver,  bearing  the 
sherift-'s  -white  rod.  The  high  sheriff  himself  m  scarlet ;  hia 
sword  hanging  in  a  broad  shoulder-belt  of  crimson  velvet, 


covered  with  silver  lace,  mounted  on  a  very  beautiful  horse 
having  a  Turkish  bridle,  with  reins  of  green  silk  intermixed 
with  gold,  the  caps  and  housings  of  green  velvet,  that  was  almost 
covered  with  gold  lace,  and  bordered  with  a  deep  gold  fringe. 

"Two  trumpeters  in  green,  profusely  laced  with  silver, 
iwelve  liverymen  in  the  colours  of  the  family,  mounted  on  black 
horses,  from  £20  to  £40  price,  with  long  tails,  which,  as  well  as 
their  manes,  were  decked  with  roses  of  red  ribbon  ;  the  caps  and 
the  housmgs  having  a  centaur  in  brass,  which  is  a  crest  bf  the 
i^Itzlnaurlce3.  They  had  short  horsemen's  wigs,  of  one  cut,  with 
goid-laced  hats  ;  their  back  swords  hung  in  broad  buff  belts  • 
their  cravats,  or  stocks,  were  black,  fastened  with  two  gilt  but- 
tons behind  ;  and  each  had  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  bright  car- 
bine hanging  in  a  basket  on  his  right  side,  with  a  stopper  in  the 
muzzle,  of  red  mixed  with  white,  that  looked  not  unlike  a  tulip 
His  riding  coat,  with  a  scarlet  cape  and  gilt  buttons,  was  rolled 
up  behind  him. 

"  The  Earl  of  Kerry's  gentleman  of  the  horse,  single,  mounted 
on^a  very  iine  black  horae.  The  steward,  waiting  gentleman 
and  other  domestics  of  Lord  Kerry.  The  cavalcade  were  all  of  the 
earl  s  own  family,  and  mounted  out  of  his  own  stables,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-iive.  After  these  followed  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  who  were  very  numerous,  with  about  twenty  led 
horses,  with  field  clothes,  attending  them." 

Such  was  the  pompous  array  now  passing  ;  its  grandeur  not 
after  all,  very  much  besmirched  or  bemired  by  the  misfortunes 
of  ^the  preceding  day,  when,  to  quote  Dr.  Smith  again— 

The  day  proved  very  unfavourable,  and  all  this  pomp  and 
gallantry  of  equipage  was  forced  to  march  under  a  continued 
ram  from  the  bounds  of  the  county,  where  it  had  met  the 
judges,  to  Listowel,  where  the  high  sheriff  had  prepared  a 
splendid  entertainment  of  120  dishes  to  regale  the  judges  and 
genilemen  after  their  fatigues,  which  they  greatly  wa'nted,  for 
the  roads  were  so  heavy  and  deep,  by  reason  of  the  excessive 
rain  that  the  judges  were  forced  to  leave  their  coaches  and 
betake  themselves  to  their  saddle-horses.  But  this  repast  was 
short,  for,  tidings  being  brought  that  the  river  Feale  was  swell- 
ing apace  they  soon  removed,  in  order  to  cross  it  while  it  was 
lordable. 

A  good  night's  rest,  however,  at  some  gentleman's  house  en 
route,  and,  doubtless,  entertainment  abundantly  sufficient  and 
more  secure,  if  not  on  so  grand  a  scale  as  that  which 
the  uncml  and  unruly  floods  compelled  them  at  Listowel  to 
break  off  from  in  mid-enjoyment,  had,  in  conjunction  with  the 
tineness  of  the  weather,  completely  restored  their  "  lordships" 
the  judges;  and— the  unlucky  coaches  not  having  floundered 
up  in  time  to  cross  the  Feale  ere  it  had  ceased  to  be  fordable— 
they  had  bestrode  their  saddle  horses  in  full  blow  of  contented 
dignity. 

But  most  propitious  as  the  day  had  hitherto  shown  itself  in 
comparison  with  its  predecessor,  yet  was  it  now  fated- to  have 
Its  lesson  also  for  the  "  high-blown"  pride  of  worldly  greatness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the  gaping  thr6n<^of 
mixed  country  people  and  townspeople,  in  the  height  of  the 
glory  of  the  day,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  hearty  and  most  jovial 
laugh  among  the  dignitaries  at  some  legal  joke,  made  racy  by 
the  raciness  of  a  travelling  draught  of  good  old  wine,  the  senior 
judge  was  rudely  enough  recalled  to  seriousness  by  a  desperate 
slip  and  flounder  of  his  horse  over  an  ill-set  stone  in  the  badly 
engineered  road.  A  general  cry  of  alarm  arose,  but  none  of  the 
cavalcade  were  prompt  or  near  enough  to  save  hitn.  His  "lord- 
ship would,  therefore,  have  come  heavily  and,  from  his  size 
and  age,  very  dangerously  to  the  stony  ground,  but  that  a  young 
bystander  threw  himself,  at  no  little  personal  peril,  close  up  to 
the  horse,  receiving  a  blosv  from  the  struggling  animal's  knee  as  ) 
he  did  so,  and  receiving  also  the  whole  judicial  weight  of  the 
rider  down  upon  him.  Both  rolled  in  the  dust,  but  the  old 
man's  life  and  limbs  were  safe. 


_  I  am  very  little  hurt,  very  little  hurt,  thank  Heaven,"  he 
ejaculated,  as  those  who  had  accidentally,  or  prudently,  been 
out  of  the  way  of  rendering  assistance,  now  crowded'  most 
officiously  and  most  busily  about  him.  "  But  look  to  that  c^ood 
young  man,  gentlemen— he  must  be  hurt."  ° 
The  individual  referred  to  did,  indeed,  appear  to  have 


sufi^ered,  for  lie  lay  extended  without  signs  of  life.  Happily 
however,  it  proved  that  he  was  only  stunned,  and  under  the 
active  cares  exercised  towards  him,  by  order  of  the  really  kind- 
hearted  old  judge,  and  in  which  the  latter  himself  personally 
shared,  animation  soon  returned,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  severe  bruises  and  cuts,  the  young  man  was  found  to  be 
well  again.  But  the  grateful  judge,  whom  he  had  thus,  at  his 
own  cost,  saved  from  a  most  dangerous  fall,  would  not  consent 
to  his  obvious  anxiety  to  retire  without  further  notice  ;  insisting 
on  his  preserver's  entering  with  him  the  chaise,  which  by  this 
time  had  been  procured  in  place  of  the  discarded  "saddle- 
horse." 

"I  must  take  care  of  you,  young  man,"  said  the  judge,  when 
the  doors  were  closed  upon  the  rather  strangely  assorted  pair, 
and  the  procession  had  resumed  its  orderly  array.  "You  have 
been  truly  what  we  lawyers  would  call  '  amims  curice'  in  this 
business  ;  that  is,  young  man,  literally  speaking  in  this  instance, 
a  friend  to  the  conrt !" 

The  respectable  old  dignitary  here  paused  to  indulge  in  a 
satisfied  chuckle  at  his  own  somewhat  slender  joke,  and  then 
went  on  again : 

"  It  shall  be  your  fault  and  not  mine  if  I  do  not  serve  you  ■ 
so  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  without  any  thanks  or  protesta- 
tions, and  let  me  see  how  I  can  serve  you." 

"  1  thank  you,  sir,  but  I  stand  in  need  of  nothing  myself  I 
was  but  too  glad  to  be  of  the  little  service  I  was  to  you  and  I 

want  nothing— that  is— that  is"  

"Speak  out  at  oiice— don't  hfesitate  about  it  if  you  think  I 
can  serve  you.    Is  it  money,  or  what  do  you  desire  ?" 

"No,  no,  my  lord— no  money  !,  I  am— or  have  been— a— 
trader,  and  have  what  money  I  want.  But  friends  of  mine  are 
in  prison  ;  your  lordship  is  to  try  them,  and  perchance  you 
would  obtain  me  the  permission  I  have  hitherto  failed  in  getting 
of  seeing  them  before  that  trial." 

"  Friends  in  prison— about  to  be  tried— hum  !"  repeated  the 
judge,  putting  on  for  the  moment  a  little  of  due  judicial  gravity 
and  austerity.  "Who  are  those  friends,  young  man?  of  what 
do  they  stand  accused  ?  and  what  is  your  own  name  ?" 

"  My  name,  my  lord,  is— Redmond,"  said  our  hero  (as  he 
now  stands  confessed),  telling  half  the  truth.  "  My  friends  are 
a  young  gentleman  named  O'Donovan,  with  his  wife  and— and 
his  cousin— and  an  humble  follower  and  dependent  of  his  named 
Mahony  ;  they  are  in  jail  under  a  foolish  charge  of  treason  and 
conspiracy,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  I,  their  friend,  am 
not  allowed  to  see  them." 

"I  have  heard  of  this  case,"  said  the  judge,  still  with  his 
newly  returned  gravity  and  severity  of  manner.  "  It  is  more 
serious  than  you  think  perhaps,  Mr.  Redmond.  There  are  wit- 
nesses; accomplices,  too — ^  participes  criminis,'  as  we  say — or, 
at  any  rate,  asserted  accomplices."  ' 
"May  I  ask— I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon— but  may  I  ask 
the  names,  if  you  have  heard  them  V  said  Barry,  in  strong  ex- 
citement. 

"  Truly,  young  gentleman,  you  do  seem  interested  ;  I  hope 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  these  matters  yourself.  But, 
indeed,  I  do  think  not,  or  you  would  not  have  been  so  ready 
to  save  one  of  the  administrators  of  the  law  and  representatives 
in  this  county  for  the  time  of  the  offended  sovereign  authority 
of  the  realm.  There  is— let  me  see,"  continued  he,  less 
pompously,  turning  over  a  bundle  of  papers,  while  poor  Barry 
hung  upon  his  words— "a  Mr.— Delgan— and  his  wife  too,  are 
being  brought  down  in  custody." 

"In  custody  !  Good"  heavens  !  On  what  charge,  my  lord? 
Pardon  my  anxiety  ;  I  know  them  well,  and  they  are  most  ex- 
cellent in  every  way.  Surely,  surely  there  can  be  nothing 
against  them  ;  and,  of  course,  they  cannot  be  brought  down  in 
the  character  of  witnesses." 

"  No  ;  they  are  not  witnesses.  They  are,  as  the  high  sheriff 
informed  me,  and  as,  indeed,  I  partly  heard  in  Dublin,  in- 
cluded in  the  charge  against  your  friends  already  in  Iralee. 
The  evidence  is  said  to  be  strong.  Here— I  do  not  mind  letting 
you  see  the  chief  depositions  relied  upon.  The  sheriff  gave 
them  to  me  yesterday." 

The  indulgent  old  man  now  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and 


signed  to  his  companion  to  read  undisturbed  ;  a  permission  that 
Redmond  Barry  most  eagerly  availed  himself  of.  Speedily  was 
his  attention  deeply  riveted,  for  he  found  by  the  first  glance 
that  Marchden,  indefatigable  in  mischief,  had  woven  another 
deadly  web  to  enmesh  and  destroy  the  objects  of  his  former  per- 
sepiitions.  It  appeared,  too,  that  Atkins  had  come  in  league 
with  him ;  and  the  worst  efforts  of  these  two  bad  men  were 
plainly  to  be  expected.  Barry  groaned  in  spirit,  and  indeed 
partly  aloud,  as  the  full  extent  of  his  friends'  danger  thus  bo- 
came  revealed  to  him.  His  companion,  attracted  by  the  noise, 
now  addressed  him  again  : 

"  Ay,  young  man,  you  see  there  is  weighty  matter.  But  do 
not  despair  ;  there  are  many  chances  in  a  trial,  and  some  of  this 
evidence  seems  loose  enough.  But  your  friends  certainly  need 
help  ;  and  as  you  are  '  rectus  in  curia'  yourself — that's  more 
law- Latin,  my  young  friend— you  shall  see  them  ;  I  pledge  my 
word  on  it."  ^ 

A  kindly  repetition  of  inquiry  as  to  his  young  preserver  s 
means  of  procuring  legal  aid  closed  the  little  conference  ;  and 
while  the  judge's  attention  was  called  to  their  now  close  ap- 
proach to  Tralee,  Redmond  Barry  had  leisure  to  ruminate  upon 
what  he  had  learned,  and  digest  in  some  sort  his  plans  of 
action. 

For  many  days  he  had  now  baen  hanging  about  the  outskirts  of 
Tralee,  essaying  various  means  to  get  admission  to  the  prison 
wherein  truly  lay  those  he  had  named  to  the  judge,  and  where 
they  had  lain  ever  since  the  day  after  their  capture  at  the  cottage. 
Not  even  Edward  O'Donovan's  own  relatives,  of  whom  some 
lived  at  no  great  distance,  and  others  had  come  in  from  remote 
districts,  had  yet  been  admitted  ;  so  strict  and  angry  was  the 
vigilance  in  consequence  of  his  former  escape.  Meantime,  the 
dreaded  "  assizes"  were  drawing  on,  and  each  day  magnified  the 
peril  of  the  prisoners  more  and  more.  Convictions  were  easy  to 
be  had  in  those  days,  where  the  selections  of  juries  was  rigidly 
confined,  as  often  since,  to  the  fanatically  prejudiced  portion  of 
the  dominant  creed,  and  the  accused  were  of  that  all  but  pariah 
class,  the  oppressed,  humiliated,  down-trodden  Catholics,  whom 
the  constitution  seemed  to  recognise  only  as  a  prey.  If  this 
were  the  case  but  too  often  (as  it  unquestionably  was),  when  the 
accused  Catholics  were  entirely  innocent  of  the  charges  trumped 
up  against  them,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  small  were  the 
chances  in  favour  of  the  present  prisoners.  O'Donovan's  con- 
nection with  Captain  Kelly  was  now  capable  of  double  proof, 
and  the  story  of  his  having  gone  aboard  the  latter's  vessel 
merely  to  get  a  passage  to  France,  was  sure  to  be  discredited, 
even  if  it  were  not  in  itself  used  as  a  most  damaging  confession 
of  dealings  of  some  kind  with  the  enemies  of  England. 

Sergeant  Mahony's  position  was  still  worse  ;  not  a  chance  re-, 
maining  of  his  being  able  to  contest  the  prpofs  against  him  of 
having  been  engaged  in  recruiting  for  France — a  capital  offence 
in  peace  as  in  war.  The  ladies  of  the  party  might,  perchance, 
and  in  those  times  it  was  only  a  chance,  escape  capital  punish- 
ment, but  were  sure  to  be  condemned  to  long  imprisonment  and 
ruinous  fine,  and  at  the  least  a  similar  fate  would  await  the  Del- 
gans,  who  were  now  being  hurried  across  Ireland  in  rude  cus- 
tody, to  be  made  sharers  in  the  perils  of  their  friends. 

No  little  danger  threatened  our  hero  himself  from  the  certain 
recognition  of  him  by  Atkins  and  Marchden,  should  they  and  he 
for  a  moment  come  in  presence.  In  that  event  he  should  be 
but  uselessly  involved  in  the  peril,  and  too  probable  fate,  of 
those  already  in  the  Government's  power.  Yet  how  was  he  to 
refrain  from  every  effort  to  see  and  commune  with  his  captive 
friends,  and,  above  all,  with  her  so  inexpressibly  dear  to  his 
heart,  and  with  whom,  indeed,  he  felt  as  if  his  own  existence 
were  indissolubly  bound  up  ?  Little  question  was  there  that  he 
would,  in  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  have  preferred  sharing 
tiaeir  dangers  to  escaping  without  them,  had  such  been  the  sole 
alternative.  But  the  singular  elasticity  and  high  daring  of  his 
temperament  made  him  rather  contemplate  the  chances  of  effect- 
ing their  escape,  than  of  any  submission'  to  what  most  others 
would  have  deemed  an  inevitable  fate.  •■ 

The  grounds  on  which  he  built  up  his  hopes  were  not  such  as 
ought  to  have  inspired  any  great  confidence,  if  calmly  con- 
sidered.   The  French  frigate  and  Captain  Kelly's  vessels  were. 


indeed,  still  off  the  coast,  and  as  yet  no  English  men-of-war 
had  been  reported  in  quest  of  them.  But  the  latter  was  a  cir- 
cumstance hourly  to  be  expected  ;  and  even  in  the  event  of 
their  not  being  driven  off  or  captured,  how  were  the  imprisoned 
party  to  be  rescued  >  and,  above  all,  how  was  this  to  be  effected 
in  the  very  brief  space  of  time  remaining  for  the  purpose,  the 
trial  being  now  certain  to  take  place  immediately,  and  execution 
never  being  long  delayed  in  these  times  after  conviction  ?  It  is 
true,  he  had  a  small  force  at  his  disposal,  composed  of  volun- 
teers from  the  two  vessels,  and  awaiting  his  orders  in  a  place  of 
concealment  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town  ;  but  an  open 
attack  on  the  latter  was  quite  out.  of  the  question,  reinforced  as 
its  ordinarily  not  insignificant  garrison  had  been,  by  a  strong 
detachment  sent  specially  from  Cork,  on  the  news  of  the  struggle 
at  the  cottage.  Money,  then,  which  had  proved  so  successful  in 
opening  the  Dublin  prison-gates,  was  the  only  dependence  ;  and 
unless  admission  were  speedily  gained,  its  potent  influence  could 
not  be  essayed. 

(to  be  continued.) 


LENT  TO  GOD, 


BY  RUBV. 

The  tidal  wave  of  the  tempest  sweeps 

O'er  the  plains  so  barren,  the  hills  so  grey. 
While  the  rain-miserere  shuddering  weeps 

An  accompaniment  as  I  kneel  and  pray 
For  the  tender  grace  of  a  day-dream 

Now  faded  and  vanished  away, 
As  the  tremulous  sun's  last  stray-beam 

Dieth  over  the  April  day. 

Through  the  vapoury  gates  of  the  rain  and  the  night 

I  gaze  once  more  on  a  dreamland  rare. 
Where  the  aureoUed  fame  of  a  martyr's  light 

Floodeth  with  radiance  each  vista  fair. 
And  I  kneel  as  the  pitying  cloud-eyes 

Weep  on  so  tenderly, 
For  three  forms  from  one  cerement  shroud  rise. 

Whose  touch  bringeth  balm  to  me. 

0  soul  elect  who  hast  left  me  last, 

When  thy  Levite  labours  on  earth  were  done. 
As  thy  palm  of  gold  'ueath  the  Lamb  is  cast, 

Plead  one  sweet  word  for  the  crown  unwon — 
For  the  helpless  soul  of  the  child  lost  • 

'Mid  the  world's  dark  mystery. 
For  the  heart  tbou  didst  leave  undefiled,  tossed 

Upon  life's  tempestuous  sea. 

Pure  holocaust-heart  upon  Charity's  shrine  ! 

Sweet  victim  of  love  by  the  Godhead  blessed  ! 
If  thy  life  and  thy  labours  were  half  divine, 

How  glorious  now  is  thy  deathless  rest! 
And  to  God  I  caa  lend  thee,  my  treasure  ; 

He  hath  taught  me  love's  death-gospel  true  ; 
He  repays  with  a  generous  measure, 

When  the  jasper  gates'  portals  we're  through. 


IRISH  WITCHES  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 


By  CHRisTorHER  Green. 

It  is  now  a  long  time  since  a  strong  and  absorbing  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  as  far  as  regarded  ghosts  and  fairies,  witches 
and  banshees,  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
our  peasantry.  The  march  of  civilisation,  it  is  said,  has  proved 
too  much  for  the  airy  beings  of  our  raths  and  duns  ;  but  we 
pause  to  consider  if  civilisation,  as  opposed  to  barbarism,  was 
the  conqueror  in  this  particular  instance.  The  supernatural 
myths  of  barbarous  nations— to  wit,  the  duppy  of  the  modem 
African,  or  the  warrior  shade  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian, 
quaffing  mead  from  the  skulls  of  his  slain  enemies— are  sorry 
and  salvage  niaiR's  enough,  with  lots  of  the  "  raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones"  stamp  about  them  ;  but  the  mysterious  beings 
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peopling  the  dark  district  beyond  the  river  Styx,  or  the  miahtv 
genu  and  magicians  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  were  never" the 
oflspring  of  Ignorant  and  degraded  minds.  And  so  with  our 
own  peculiar  national  mythology  :  vivid  and  fertile  must  the 
imagination  have  been  that  first  called  the  fairy  and  the  ban- 
shee and  the  leprechaun  into  existence 

Few  nations,  indeed,  have  had  such  an  excellent  mythology 
as  the  Irish-so  terribly  weird,  so  surpassingly  romantic,  so 
ludicrous,  or  so  pathetic.  What  is  the  Wild  Uuntsman  of  the 
Uartz,  and  his  horrid  pack  of  hell-hounds,  to  Earl  Gerald  of 
kJ"  n-l""^'"?  silver-shod  steed  around  Lough  Gur,  or  the 
noble  O  Donoghue  and  his  stately  pageant  gliding  by  moonlight 
o  ver  the  lakes  of  Killarncy  ?  What  are  the^'gorge^oul  enchanled 
suterrranean  treasures  of  Granada  to  Garodh  Earla's  cavaliers 
m  their  enchanted  rath,  or  O'Neill's  mail-clad  horsemen  beneath 
the  deserted  palace  of  Ailech,  awaiting  the  signal  to  rush  out 
and  scatter  the  English  like  chaff  before  the  wind  ? 

Yet  although  our  fairy  lore  teems  with  all  the  fancies  that 
a  poet  or  romanasr  might  desire,  few  of  our  literary  men  have 
cared  to  make  it  their  theme.  That  enterprising  Corkonian  and 
determined  enemy  of  Lady  Morgan.  John  Crofton  Croker,  did 
the  subject  good  service  when  he  collected  and  published  many 
..J'   A     J.h^^R^^  Munster;  but  somehow  he 

seemed  not  "  to  the  manner  born,"  and  his  tales  lack  the  fresh- 
ness and  raciness  which  would  be  theirs  if  properly  handled. 
John  Banim  had  tne  head  and  the  heart  for  that  species  of 
iterature  but  the  gifted  novelist  is  no  more,  and  Irish  fairy 
lore  awaits  another  pen  to  do  it  justice. 

However,  the  progress  of  new  ideas  has  not  left  room  for  the 
quaint  fancies  of  our  grandsires.  More  than  thirty  years  have 
passed  since  James  Clarence  Mangan's  wayward  Muse  described 
a  colony  of  about  two  hundred  fairies  emigrating  across  the 

hlZJtr'  ^"AuP*?""?  Pf":  Ferryman,"  whom  they 

knocked  up  at  the  dead  of  night  to  take  them  across,  in  money 
that  soon  changed  to  withered  leaves  ;  for  the  "gentry"  have 
in_  general  uttered  an  unconscionable  amount  of  such  spurious 

"  vanishing  under  the  thunder 

Of  some  huge  engine  or  iron  wonder  ; 

That  iron— oh  !  it  has  entered  our  souls," 
said  the  "  good  people"  to  the  ferryman  on  this  occasion.  Such 
IS  the  case  The  shriek  of  the  iron  horse  has  proved  more 
obnoxious  to  the  fairy  tribe  than  the  crow  of  chanticleer  to 
ghosts  and  goblins,  depopulating  numberless  raths  with  the 
rapidity  and  ca  lousness  of  an  Irish  evicting  landlord,  and  send- 
ing the  ejected  tenants  to  enjoy  themselves  in  mysterious 
Hy-Breasail,  or  rather  m  glorious  Tir-na-n-oge,  "the  land  of 
you  h,'  the  Valhalla  of  Fenians  and  fairies  alike,  where  Finn 
recalls  the  glories  of  Almhuine  and  fights  his  battles  over  again, 
wlule  Queen  Meave  receives  the  homa-e  of  her  elfin  court 
and  Oisin  s  clairseach  gladdens  the  ears  of  his  fair  enchantress 

bow  tar  back  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  fairies 
m  Ireland  dates  is  a  rather  uncertain  matter,  and  it  is  useless 
to  consult  the  Four  Masters  on  this  particular  point.  However 
one  of  the  most  time-honoured  institutions  appertaining  to  our 
old  Irish  families  is  the  banshee-that  is,  the  bean-sinhe,  or 
fairy  woman.  On  the  eve  of  Clontarf  the  chieftain  0'Harta<^an 
heard  the  banshee  of  his  family,  Eevin  of  Craglea,  wailing 
mournfully  around  his  rath  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
marching  with  his  clansmen  to  the  fight,  in  which  he  fell  with 
many  another  gallant  warrior.  The  banshee  was  as  distinguish- 
ing a  mark  of  the  Milesian  families  as  the  O  or  Mac  in  their 
surnames. 

But  not  with  fairies  or  banshees  have  we  to  do  now,  but  with 
some.alleged  relatives  of  theirs  ;  namely,  witches-wicked  Irish 
witches  !  The  antiquity  of  those  ladies  appears  to  be  very 
great.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of  our  ancient  witches  was 
the  enchantress  Grian  of  Knockgrean,  in  Limerick,  who  trans- 
formed the  five  slayers  of  her  father  into  badgers,  and  dis- 
played her  craft  to  great  advantage  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  The  old  Druids  and  Jileas  (learned  men)  and  cerd, 
(smiths)  obtained  high  eminence  in  the  black  art ;  but  their 
more  modern  successors,  the  fairy-men  and  fairy  cow-doctors 
were  but  poor  magicians  at  best,  and  never  attained  the  profi- 


ciency of  their  contemporaries,  the  witches.    The  Irish  witches. 
,J-  T^^""^  ^^^^^^^  ^■•om  the  Witch  of  Endor  to  the  Sibvi 

of  Tivoh,  and  from  the  latter  to  Mother  Shiptou  of  Knares- 
borough-according  to  whom  we  shall  have  chaos  in  two  years' 
time-pIayed  very  sad  pranks  ;  but  happUy  our  isle  did  not  pro- 
duce many  zealous  "  witch-finders,"  and  the  English  pastimes  of 
ducking  witches  or  burning  them  at  the  stake  did  not  flourish 
much  among  us.  True,  in  the  fifteenth  century  Bishop  Ledred 
ot  Kilkenny,  accused  Dame  Alice  Kyteler  and  her  son  William 
of  practising  the  black  art,  and  even  the  lady's  stepson,  Sir 
Koger  Outlaw,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  was  included  in  the  denun- 
ciation ;  but  the  case  fell  through,  and  the  bishop,  who  was  an 
Il^nghshman,  had  to  fly  for  safety  to  his  native  country.  "  It  is 
pleasant  to  remember,"  says  D'Arcy  M'Gee,  "that,  although 
Irish  credulity  sometimes  took  shapes  absurd  and  grotesque 
enough  it  never  was  perverted  into  diabolical  channels,  or 
directed  to  the  barbarities  of  witch-finding." 

The  modern  witches  who  wished  to  gain,  however  fraudulently 
by  their  profession,  laid  their  designs  against  the  churn  or  the 
mi  k-pail,  and  feloniously  made  away  with  their  neighbours' 
milk  and  butter.  But  the  outraged  farmer's  wife  who  churned 
and  churned  away  without  any  butter  making  its  appearance 
had  a  glorious  specific  for  breaking  the  charm  of  the  enemy  of 
her  dairy.  Two  horse-shoes  being  procured,  one  placed  in  the 
fare  and  the  other  under  the  churn,  the  butter  was  bound  to 
come,  in  spite  of  all  the  magic  of  the  Tuatha-de-Dananus  Or 
a  ploughshare  heated  and  put  under  the  churn,  and  then  woe  to 
the  woman  that  was  spiriting  away  the  butter  !  Finding  a  red- 
hot  ploughshare  applied  to  her  person,  she  would  come  skurry- 
lug  across  nineteen  townlands  to  the  house  where  her  dairy- 
robbing  spell  was  being  frustrated,  and  shout  and  thunder  at  the 
door  for  admittance,  the  scorching  process  going  on  all  the  while 
But  no  admittance  for  her  ;  for  if  she  got  hold  of  the  churn- 
dash,  farewell  to  butter. 

The  witches  were  malicious  in  other  ways  also.  A  story  is 
told  of  one  votary  of  the  black  art  who  wished  to  do  evil  to  a 
barque  going  to  sea.  Commencing  her  diablerie  over  a  tub  of 
water,  she  ordered  her  servant  to  go  out  and  look  at  the  vessel. 

It  is  sailing  peacefully  over  the  sea,"  said  the  maid  returning 
J  orthwith  she  renewed  her  incantations,  and  the  water  in  the 
tub  became  agitated.  *'  Go  again  and  look,"  she  said  to  the 
maid,  and  the  latter  returned  with  the  news  that  there  was  a 
storm  on  the  sea  and  the  vessel  was  in  danger.  The  witch  turned 
again  to  her  black,  work,  and  continued  it  till  the  water  in  the 
tub  seethed  and  foamed  like  a  miniature  whirlpool.  "Now  go 
and  look,"  she  said  to  the  maid,  and  the  latter  finally  returned 
with  the  tidings  that  the  vessel  was  no  longer  visible,  where- 
upon the  witch  arose  from  her  evil  work  in  triumph. 

Assuming  the  shape  of  a  hare  and  galloping  about  in  the  early 
morning,  sucking  cattle,  and  committing  other  nefarious  deeds 
was  another  alleged  congenial  occupation  of  the  Irish  witch.  A 
hare  was  hunted  by  hounds  on  one  occasion,  aud,  after  being 
bitten  severely,  leaped  in  through  the  window  of  a  deserted 
house,  and  lo  !  on  the  huntsmen  entering  the  place  they  found 
only  an  old  woman,  bleeding  from  a  severe  wound  in  her  thigh. 
This  was  a  very  common  belief  ;  and  even  very  recently,  in  the 
county  Leitrim,  an  aggrieved  farmer,  whose  cows  yielded  no 
milk,  came  before  the  bench  of  magistrates  on  court  day  and 
produced  the  leg  of  a  hare  recently  killed  on  his  farm,  said  leg 
being  of  such  appalling  dimensions  as  to  amaze  some  of  the 
noted  Nimrods  who  sat  on  the  bench. 

But  did  the  witches  content  themselves  merely  with  their 
milk  and-butter  depredations,  one  mi^ht  consider  the  visitation 
of  the  cauterising  ploughshare  or  the  escapade  before  the  hounds 
sufficient  punishment  for  them.  However,  they  did  not  circum- 
scribe their  craft  within  those  simple  and  unromantic  bounds, 
but  occasionally  used  it  in  a  diabolical  manner.  On  the  dread 
Walpurgis  nicht  the  ghouls,  goblins,  and  witches  of  Germany 
were  wont  to  hold  high  carnival  on  the  Brocken  summit  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  first  of  May— the  old  pagan  festival  of  Bel- 
tinne— was  the  great  day  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  witches.  One 
early  May  morning  a  farmer  of  the  parish  of  Bacs,  in  Mayo, 
whose  wife  had  lately  given  birth  to  a  male  infant,  rose  and 
dressed  himself,  preparatory  to  going  to  the  field  to  see  after  his 
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sheep  ;  for  it  was  the  "lambing  season,"  necessitating  care  and 
diligence  on  the  part  of  a  shepherd.  On  opening  the  door,  he 
was  astonished  to  see  two  women,  in  a  state  of  nature,  myste- 
riously engaged  as  if  drawing  straws  out  of  the  low  thatch  of 
the  house.  He  at  once  recognised  the  women  to  be  inhabitants 
of  his  own  townland,  and  they,  on  seeing  him,  struck  him  in 
the  face  with  what  appeared  to  be  sand,  and  immediately  ran 
oflf.  He  went  on  his  way  to  the  field,  and  on  returning  home 
found  his  wife  sitting  up  in  bed  holding  the  infant,  which  was 
in  convulsions.  The  child  was  smitten  with  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  evils  of  life — falling  sickness.  The  two  women  the 
farmer  had  seen  were  the  mother  and  aunt  «f  a  little  girl  so 
afflicted,  but  who  showed  no  more  symptoms  of  the  disease 
after  this  occurrence.  On  the  parish  priest  hearing  the  circum- 
stances— so  runs  the  story — he  sent  for  the  two  women,  but 
they  refused  to  come,  and  the  disease  clung  to  the  child  of  the 
farmer.  This  reads  like  a  legend  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  is 
a  relation  much  credited. 

One  would  expect  to  find  less  of  horror  and  more  of  interest 
in  turning  to  the  witches'  love  charms,  but  some  of  these  latter 
would  frighten  the  siren  Lurline  herself.  A  strip  of  human  skin 
taken  from  the  whole  length  of  a  corpse  was  the  chief  weapon 
that  witchcraft  put  into  the  hands  of  a  love-sick  damsel  to  secure 
the  affections  of  a  passable  swain.  This  unsightly  and  ghastly 
tether  being  wound  stealthily,  with  a  suitable  accompaniment 
ol  hocus  poms  and  mystification,  round  the  body  of  the  truant 
lover,  lo  !  he  was  converted  into  a  sighing  Strephon,  ready  to 
follow  his  enchantress  through  fire  and  water.  This  deadly 
instrument,  before  which  the  arrows  of  Cupid  sink  inco  insigni- 
ficance, was  called  in  Irish  the  boorogh  steeol.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  effectively  employed  on  one  occasion. 
Sir  Harry  Lynch  of  Moate  House  was  smitten  with  love  at  be- 
holding a  country  maid,  one  Sibby  Cottle,  bathing  her  classic 
leg  and  ankle  in  a  mountain  torrent ;  and  Sibby  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  supreme  sway  over  the  baronet  by  using 
the  above-described  love-charm,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
this  Dorcas  of  questionable  morals  remained  in  Moate  House 
until  she  became  an  old  wrinkled  crone,  the  mistress  of  the 
infatuated  Sir  Harry.  But  at  her  dying,  confession  Sibby  de- 
livered the  boorogh  steeol  (or  spancel  stripe)  which  she  had  made 
use  of  to  the  priest,  and  it  was  to  be  seen  on  the  altar  of  Balla 
chapel  for  many  years  afterwards. 

The  difliculty  of  procuring  the  above  instrument  was,  of 
course,  a  serious  obstacle  to  amatory  witches.  One  dark  night 
an  honest  labouring  boy  was  riding  home  to  his  house  in  the 
village  of  Cloghans,  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Conn,  and  in  the 
already  mentioned  parish  of  Bacs — a  village,  by  the  way,  which 
gave  birth  to  Lady  Morgan's  father,  Bob  M-Keon,  otherwise 
Mr.  Robert  Owenson  of  the  Dublin  stage,  and  in  which,  it  ap- 
pears, the  titled  Utterateure  herself  spent  a  fair  share  of  her 
childhood.  The  solitary  wayfarer  jogged  on  in  silence  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the  roadway.  On  the 
right  of  his  road  was  the  village  burial  place,  with  its  old  ruined 
church  and  the  ivy-clad  mortuary  chapel  which  the  old  Crom- 
wellian.  Blackjack  Ormsby,  or  Shawn  Dubh-na-g-Cloghainn, 
had  built  as  a  sepulchre  for  him  and  his  ;  but  which  sepulchre 
this  same  individual,  who  also  built  and  resided  in  the  old  castle 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  roundly  objected  to,  because,  says 
village  tradition,  having  a  few  days  before  his  death  sent  his  ser- 
vant to  examine  the  place,  the  latter  found  a  cricket  creeping  on 
the  floor.  On  approaching  this  solitary  graveyard  the  rider  was 
amazed  to  see  light  in  Black  Jack's  old  building,  and  then,  as  he 
gazed,  he  saw — 0  heaven  !  0  earth  ! — a  nude  pallid  corpse 
stretched  on  the  floor  inside,  and  dark  figures  hovering  around 
it.  A  shriek  warned  him  that  his  presence  was  discovered. 
He  urged  his  horse  into  a'gallop — a  chorus  of  shrieks  made  night 
hideous — the  witches  were  after  him,  coming  swiftly  on — Tarn 
O'Shanter  never  had  such  a  ride — he  gained  his  own  house, 
showered  a  thunder  of  knocks  upon  the  door,  and  fell  fainting 
in  when  it  was  opened,  a  bafflddjyell  announcing  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  pursuers.  His  horse  entered  with  him,  and  a 
black-handled  knife  was  found  buried  to  the  haft  in  the  ani- 
mal's flank  !  The  unfortunate  fugitive  was  so  frightened  with 
his  weird  night-ride  that  "  he  never  did  a  day's  good  after- 
wards." 


A  witch  as  a  wife  is  undesirable  enough,  but  what  must  she  be 
as  a  mother-in-law  )  Billy  Long  was  a  thriving  merchant  doing 
business  in  the  main  street  of  Ballina  nigh  a  himdred  years  ago. 
His  first  wife,  Nancy  Moran,  dying  young,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  a  pew  alliance,  and  married  the  daughter  of  an  old  wo- 
man named  Nanny  Sharpe.  In  the  course  of  time  his  second 
wife  fell  ill,  but  Nanny  Sharpe  determined  that  her  son-in-law 
should  not  enter  matrimony  a  third  time  ;  so  for  this  purpose 
she  entered  into  negotiations  with  a  great  friend  and  nurse-ten- 
der of  hers,  who  practised  the  black  art  by  stealth  in  that  ua- 
clas^ic  suburb  of  Ballina  known  as  Piper-hill.  Before  she  died, 
Billy  Long's  wife,  who  left  him  two  children,  warned  him  of 
the  dark  work  going  on  between  her  mother  and  the  old  calliach 
advising  him  not  to  allow  any  of  his  property  to  go  with  herself 
into  the  coffin.  She  died  soon  afterwards,  but>  the  easy-going 
man  did  not  much  mind  her  admonition.  Soon  after  her  death, 
one  morning  when  he  was  departing  to  visit  his  fields,  his  mother 
in-law,  old  Nanny,  asked  him  to  call  in  on  his  way  to  the  old 
witch  in  Piper-hill,  and  send  her  to  her.  He  called  in  accord- 
ngl  y  to  the  Piper-hill  sibyl,  and  had  to  "paythe  piper"  inaman- 
inerjhe  least  expected.  "  Wait  awhile,  ahagur,"  said  the  calliach, 
"  till  I  make  this  little  cake  for  my  grandson,  that's  at  school 
larnin'  his  letthers. "  He  waited,  but  while  she  was  mixing  the 
meal  on  the  dish,  he  felt  the  glamourie  of  the  spell  stealing 
over  him,  and  madness  seizing  his  every  limb.  He  rushed 
at  the  old  witch,  and  ruthlessly  hauled  herself  and  her 
demonological  apparatus  before  the  magistrate,  Annesley 
Paul  Gore,  who  ordered  her  to  bejimprisoned  ;  but  somehow 
she  escaped  and  disappeared,  nothing  being  ever  afterwards 
heard  of  her.  In  an  agony  of  apprehension  Biily  Long 
begged  his  friends  to  open  his  wife's  coffin.  They  did  so, 
and  were  horrified  to  discover  that  the  corpse  of  Mrs.  Long  had 
on  a  pair  of  her  husband's  stockings,  a  link  of  his  hair  tying  her 
two  toes  together,  and  her  wedding  ring  between  her  teeth. 
This  mysterious  state  of  things  set  the  poor  man  frantic,  and  it 
is  said  he  eventually  died  in  a  madhouse. 

Such  legends  as  the  foregoing  are  the  principal  souvenirs  left 
us  of  the  palmy  days  of  witchcraft  and  fairydom — days  now,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  vanished  for  ever.  For  superstition  of  all 
kinds  is  not  only  supremely  ridiculous  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
but  also  grossly  unbecoming  in  a  Christian  country.  Of  course, 
the  common  Irish  peasant  has  still  a  rooted  antipathy  to  lay 
spade  or  shovel  to  a  rath,  and  some  old-fashioned  people  insist 
on  nailing  up  the  shoe  of  a  horse  or  ass  about  their  doors  or 
windows,  and  keep  also  a  sharp  look-out  lest  some  occult  prac- 
tice should  deprive  them  of  the  produce  of  their  dairies.  But 
this  is  all. 

"  Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell, 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 
A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell — 
And  now  'tis  silent  all !    Enchantress,  fare  thee  well !" 


LORD  EDWARD'S  BODY-GUARD. 

'  (continued  from  ouk  last.) 
The  reader  will  remember  that  Edward  Rattigan,  when  about 
to  make  his  daring  attempt  to  rescue  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
from  the  clutch  of  Slrr,  called  to  his  assistance  another  member 
of  the  body-guard,  whose  name  was  Patrick  Gallagher  ;  also  that 
the  latter,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  plunged  into  the 
desperate  business  with  a  zeal  and  courage  fully  equal  to  Rat- 
tigan's  own.  A  sketch  of  Gallagher's  career  may  therefore  fitly 
follow  next  to  that  of  his  comrade  in  more  than  one  perilous 
adventure. 

Pat  Gallagher  was  a  man  in  but  a  humble  rank  of  life.  He 
held  the  position  of  clerk  to  Mr.  James  Moore,  whose  house, 
124  Thomas-street,  was  one  of  the  asylums  of  Lord  Edward 
during  the  weeks  he  was  evading  arrest.  When  his  lordship 
left  Moore's  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  May,  in  company  with 
his  hostess  and  her  daughter,  Gallagher  and  a  companion  named 
Palmer  were  specially  detailed  to  watch  over  Lord  Edward's 
safety.  Sirr  had  received  information  of  the  fact  that  his  lord- 
ship would  proceed  that  night  from  Thomas- street  to.  Usher's 


Island,  but  he  did  not  know  -whether  the  route  to  be  taken 
would  be  down  through  Watling-street  or  through  Bridgefoot- 
street,  so  he  divided  his  party,  posting  a  half  in  each  of  the 
streets  named.  Lord  Edward's  destination  was  the  house  of  the 
Catholic  barrister  Francis  Magan,  on  Usher's  Island— the  man 
who  undoubtedly  forwarded  the  information  concerning  the 
intended  visit,  and  whom  there  is  good  reason  for  more  than 
suspecting  of  being  his  lordship's  betrayer  at  Murphy's  two  days 
later.  As  it  had  been  arranged  that  entrance  to  Magan's  was  to 
be  effected  through  the  stable  in  Island-street  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  it  was  highly  desirable  that  no  prying  eye  should  be  near  at 
the  time  ;  therefore  Lord  Edward's  party  was  also  divided,  one 
section  being  detailed  to  move  on  Island-street  through  Bridge- 
foot-street  (or  Dirty-lane,  as  it  is  popularly  called),  and  the 
other  to  accompany  his  lordship  down  through  Watling-.street. 

To  avoid  attracting  notice  by  moving  in  a  body,  it  was  usual, 
when  Lord  Edward  went  abroad,  for  bis  guard  to  be  widely 
separated,  one  or  two  moving  well  before  him,  and  sometimes 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  others  dispersed  in  like 
manner  behind.    On  the  night  of  the  17th  Mrs.  Moore  and 
Gallagher  walked  arm-in-arm  a  considerable  distance  in  front, 
Miss  Moore  accompanied  his  lordship,  and  Palmer  brought  up 
the  rear.    The  division  of  the  body-guard  on  this  occasion  left 
only  two  men  in  the  Watling-street  party.     Just  as  Lord 
Edward^and  Miss  Moore  came  to  the  corner  of  Island-street, 
Major  Sirr— who  had  been  prowling  about  alone,  separated 
from  his  followers,  and  who  besides  must  have  hidden  himself 
on  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Moore  and  Gallagher,  in  order  to 
escape  their  notice— suddenly  made  his  appearance  and  stopped 
Lord  Edward.      Miss  Moore  screamed  aloud.  Gallagher, 
relinquishing  the  arm  of  Mrs.  Moore,  bounded  back  to  the  spot 
where  his  chief  stood  in  peril.    Palmer  also  came  running  up. 
Gallagher,  who  was  a  man  of  powerful  mould,  at  once  grappled 
with  the  major,  whose  great  strength  and  size  were  remarkable. 
Palmer  pulled  out  a  pistol,  aimed  it  at  Sirr,  and  pulled  the 
trigger,  but  the  flint  refused  to  act.    Gallagher  struck  at  the 
major's  neck  with  a  dagger.    The  struggles  of  Sirr  would  seem 
to  have  impaired  the  force  of  the  blow  ;  for,  though  the  point 
of  the  weapon  pierced  his  leather  stock,  it  failed  to  reach  his 
flesh.    Gallagher  then  wrestled  with  the  major,   and  threw 
him  ;  when,  having  him  under  him  on  the  ground,  he  tried  his 
dagger  again  on  Sirr's  body.    All  in  vain,  however  :  the  brave 
major's  coat  of  chain  mail  kept  his  skin  whole  in  spite  of  his 
assailant's  strength. 

While  this  life-and-death  contest  went  on,  Lord  Edward  and 
the  ladies  made  good  their  escape.  Palmer  probably  followed 
his  chief,  for  beyond  the  snapping  of  the  obstinate  pistol  we 
find  no  record  of  his  taking  part  in  the  combat  with  Sirr.  The 
latter,  secure  in  his  armour,  although  lying  prone,  contrived  to 
draw  his  poniard,  and  plunged  it  into  the  calf  of  Gallagher's 
leg.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  wounded  man  would  de- 
sist from  the  struggle,  and  strive  to  rise  to  his  feet,  and  equally 
natural  that  the  panting  major  should  lose  no  time  in  getting  to 
his.  ^ 

The  position  of  Gallagher  was  now  an  eminently  precarious 
one.  His  activity  was  marred  by  the  wound  ;  hio  strength  must 
ebb  with  his  ebbing  blood  ;  it  was  wasting  time  to  try  to  stab 
the  major  ;  the  latter  was  unhurt  although  somewhat  blown,  and 
would  quickly  be  as  fresh  as  ever ;  while — mqgt  serious  thought  of 
all — any  moment  might  bring  Jemmy  O'Brien  and  his  compa- 
nions in  crime  to  the  spot.  Under  these  circumstances  Gallagher 
thought  it  wise  to  retreat,  so,  firmly  grasping  the  hilt  of  his 
dagger,  and  summoning  all  his  force,  he  dealt  the  major  a  box 
which  stretched  him  again  on  the  road.  Having  thus  efficiently 
checked  a  hotfoot  pursuit,  Gallagher  limped  off  the  scene  of 
the  fray  as  speedily  as  he  could.  Two  days  afterwards,  as  we 
know,  notwithstanding  his  wound,  he  became  Rattigan's  effec- 
tive ally  in  the  nearly  successful  rescue. 

Most  probably  owing  to  his  hurt,  Gallagher  was  unable  to 
escape  from  Dublin.  At  all  events,  he  soon  fell  into  Sirr's 
hands,  and  was  duly  brought  before  a  court- martial.  There  was 
evidence  enough  against  him  to  have  convicted  a  hundred  men 
before  the  most  impartial  jury  that  ever  was  impanelled  ;  so  we 
need  not  wonder  that  Patrick  Gallagher  was  found  "guilty  of  i 


.   having  compassed  the  death  of  his  sovereign  lord  the  king,"  &c., 
•   and  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

Now  comes  a  strange  affair.  Gallagher  was  duly  led  out  to 
execution ;  but  he  had  learned"  beforehand  the  name  of  the 
officer  appointed  to  command  the  soldiers  on  guard  at  the  place 
of  execution,  and,  knowing  him  to  be  a  Freemason,  Gallagher 
procured  a  Masonic  apron,  donned  it,  and  wore  it  up  to  the 
scaffold.  It  is  said  that  one  Mason  cannot  take  any  part  in  the 
hanging  of  another,  according  to  the  secret  rules  of  the  craft. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  officer  marched  his  men  away, 
and  Gallagher  was  returned  to  prison,  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  some  other  officer,  not  a  Freemason,  to  preside  over  the  exe- 
cution. 

At  this  juncture  a  woman  came  boldly  to  the  front.  If  not 
then  the  wife  of  Gallagher,  she  afterwards  became  so.  She  was 
a  girl  of  good  looks  and  accomplishments,  and  had  been  a  go- 
verness in  the  family  of  a  Master  in  Chancery.  Taking  with 
her  two  young  children,  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  she  presented 
herself  before  this  gentleman,  avowed  herself  the  wife  of  Gal- 
lagher, declared  the  children  his,  and  begged  him  to  use  his 
influence  in  saving  herself  from  widowhood  and  the  children 
from  orphanage.  Her  plea  prevailed  with  the  Chancery  Master, 
who  hastened  to  the  Castle,  and  zealously  urged  the  sparing  of 
the  condemned  man's  life.  Other  influences  conspired  to  assist 
his  prayer,  which  at  length  was  granted.  Gallagher  and  many 
of  his  fellows  had  the  death  sentence  revoked,  and  transporta- 
tion for  life  substituted. 

The  lady  in  question  had  now  performed  only  half  of  her 
allotted  task.  Gallagher's  life  had  indeed  been  spared,  but  his 
liberty  was  still  to  be  wrought  for.  The  day  before  the  sailing 
of  the  transport  she  paid  it  a  visit,  by  permission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  leave  of  her  husband.  The  vessel  lay  far  out  in 
Dublin  Bay,  and  could  be  reached  by  a  boat  only  after  a  long 
row.  Some  relaxation  of  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  ship 
was  allowed  on  this  day.  The  irons  which  Gallagher  had  been 
wearing  were  removed  from  his  limbs,  and  even  a  parting 
dance  ou  deck  was  allowed.  Night  fell  before  the  lady  took  her 
leave;  but  ere  she  went  she  had  shown  to  Gallagher  a  coil  of 
sash-cord  she  had  brought  on  board  under  her  dress.  One  end 
of  this  she  gave  to  him,  along  with  certain  instructions.  The 
coil  she  took  with  her,  paying  it  out  as  she  went.  Gallagher  \ 
stood  at  the  bulwark  for  awhile,  as  if  he  were  striving  to  pierce 
the  night  for  a  last,  last  look  on  the  partner  of  his  bosom  ;  but 
when  the  boat  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  he  was 
called  on  to  resume  his  irons.  He  asked  to  be  allowed  one 
minute,  which  be  sure  he  employed  in  fastening  the  cord  around 
his  body  ;  and  then  he  amazed  his  guards  by  springing  over- 
board. Those  at  the  other  end  of  the  cord  tugged  like  furies, 
and  towed  him  through  the  water  at  a  rate  with  which  no  boat 
could  hope  to  cor-pete.  By  the  time  one  was  lowered  from  the 
ship  there  was  no  trace  of  Gallagher  on  any  side. 

Cleverly  as  the  matter  was  managed,  it  was  only  by  a  close 
shave  that  it  escaped  being  fruitless.  The  boat  that  picked  up 
Gallagher  steered  for  Howth.  It  so  happened  that  the  ubiqui- 
tous Major  Sirr  was  coming  from  the- same  place  to  the  trans- 
port with  a  last  batch  of  prisoners.  He  passed  close  enough  to 
make  out  the  face  of  Gallagher,  about  which  he  could  not  be 
mistaken.  The  episode  in  Watling-street  had  engraved  it  too 
deeply  on  his  memory.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  Gal- 
lagher's being  rowed  away  from  the  ship  ?  Had  the  exertion 
of  further  influence  procured  his  complete  pardon  ?  That  was 
hardly  probable.  •  Surely  the  transaction  wore  a  very  suspicious 
air,  and  would  it  not  be  wise  to  seize  the  boat,  and  secure  her 
occupants  at  least  until  the  mystery  was  solved  ?  Unwonted 
confusion  came  over  the  major's  faculties,  it  would  appear,  for, 
notwithstanding  his  suspicions,  he  did  nothing  to  prove  them 
either  well  or  ill  founded. 

Gallagher  leaped  on  the  shore  at  Howth,  with  dripping  gar- 
ments, but  with  a  joyful  heart.  He  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
remained  for  a  little  time  disguised  as  a  groom.  Eventually, 
undetected,  he  got  on  board  a  smuggling  vessel  lying  in  the 
river — a  vessel  used  to  run  salt  to  France.  In  her  he  reached 
that  country  without  mishap.  There  he  settled  with  his  wife, 
started  a  hotel  at  Bourdeaux,  throve  with  it,  ^a'nd  grew  wealthy. 


Many  years  elapsed,  and  at  last  the  longing  of  the  exile  came  so 
strong  on  him  that  he  resolved  to  gratify  it  at  any  risk.  He 
came  over  first  to  London,  where  he  had  the  happiness  to  fall 
in  with  his  old  employer,  James  Moore.  Thence  ho  made  his 
way  to  Ireland,  and  visited  the  well-rememberyd  places.  Finally, 
he  turned  his  face  to  France  for  the  last  time,  and,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  died  at  an  advanced  age,  surrounded  by  friends 
as  well  as  by  all  the  comforts  which  money  c  m  procure. 

A  few  words  coyerning  the  Palmer  mentioned  above  will  be 
in  place  here.  He  was  the  son  of  a  hosier  whose  house  of  busi- 
ness was  in  that  short  street  of  dubious  ajipellation,  Cutpurse- 
row.  Palmer  is  described  as  "a  remarkably  fine  young  man, 
of  great  energy  of  mind,  and  strength  and  activity  of  body." 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  fast  friend  of  Gallagher's,  and  to 
have  acted  pluckily  with  him  on  more  than  one  perilous  occa- 
sion. Thus,  when  the  infamous  land  pirate  Sirr,  with  his 
plundering  crew,  organised  a  robbing  expedition  in  Thomas- 
street,  under  the  pretence  of  searching  for  arms,  they  came  to  a 
house  in  which  Palmer  and  Gallagher  were  together.  These 
two  daring  and  resourceful  men  kept  the  major's  party  at  bay 
until  everything  worth  "lifting*'  was  removed.  Only  then 
were  Sirr,  Jemmy  O'Brien,  and  the  rest  allowed  to  enter. 
Attached  to  the  house  was  an  outbuilding,  in  the  loft  of  which 
Palmer  concealed  himself,  with  the  fixed  object,  mutteringly 
but  determinedly  avowed,  of  checking  the  obnoxious  town- 
major's  iniquitous  career.  Palmer  posted  himself  at  an  opening 
which  gave  sight  of  the  way  that  Sirr  must  come  in  pursuance 
of  his  search.  But  the  bold  major  seldom  allowed  his  courage 
to  outrun  his  discretion  ;  and  when  he  presented  himself  to  the 
view  of  Palmer,  who  was  armed  with  but  a  flint-lock  pistol,  he 
was  not  alone.  Revolvers  had  not  been  invented  in  '98  ;  flints, 
whether  in  pistols  or  guns,  could  not  be  relied  on  to  strike  fire 
when  wanted ;  even  if  Palmer's  flint  did  act  with  certainty  it  was  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  bullet  it  was  meant  to  propel  would  pierce 
the  armour  without  which  Sirr  never  stirred  abroad  ;  and,  whether 
or  not  the  shot  failed  in  its  intent,  the  shooter  could  have  no 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  premises  since  the  major  was  attended 
by  some  of  his  gang.  Such  thoughts  as  these  rushed  through 
Palmer's  mind  as  Sirr  accompanied  came  into  his  view. 
The  question  for  him  at  the  moment — a  question  that  should  be 
answered  quickly — was,  should  he  riak  his  life,  and  with  it  his 
usefulness  to  Ireland,  on  the  chance  of  asgingle  doubtful  shot. 

Palmer,  with  lightning  rapidity,  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
aa  the  saying  goes,  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle — in 
other  words,  that  the  chances  of  success  in  his  project  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  risk  to  be  run.  That  fear  for  his  per- 
sonal safety  had  little  to  do  with  this  decision  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  made  his  way  down  to  the  county  Wicklow 
when  the  insurrection  of  '98  was  in  full  swing  there  ;  as  well  as 
from  the  further  fact  that,  when  hope  in  that  quarter  had  to  be 
abandoned,  he  crossed  the  island  from  East  to  West  to  give 
the  assistance  of  at  least  one  Irish  arm  more  to  the  ridiculously 
small  French  force  under  General  Humbert.  After  the  collapse 
of  Humbert,  Palmer  contrived  to  escape  from  Ireland.  He 
reached  Holland,  and  settled  there  permanently.  At  all  events, 
whatever  his  intentions  might  have  been  regarding  the  future 
of  himself  or  his  country,  accident  brought  them  to  an  end. 
Palmer  met  his  death  in  a  way  that  he  himself  would  have 
deemed  inglorious.  He  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  Dutch 
boat. 


UNSOPHISTICATED. 

A  lady  teacher  of  a  Sabbath-school  requested  all  the  members 
of  her  class  of  girls  to  read  carefully  during  the  week  the  One- 
hundred-and-third  Psalm. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  the  scholars,  with  but  one  exception,  I 
reported  that  they  had  read  the  psalm  in  accordance  with  the  j 
directions  given  them.  The  delinquent  who  had  failed  to  do 
80  excused  herself  by  saying  that  the  psalm  was  not  in  her  j 
Bible  ;  that  she  had  looked  all  through  the  book,  but  was  unable  i 
to  find  it,  adding  with  perfect  simplicity  and  sincerity  :  I 

"  I  found  Samuel,  but  I  couldn't  find  Sam  !" 


CITY  MEMORIES.  • 

J!Y  LIIiERTAD, 

I  slowly  stroll  through  the  city, 
And  the  people  come  and  go  ; 

I  heed  them  not,  for  my  musings 
Are  all  of  the  long  ago. 

A  crowd  of  memories  o'er  me 

Rush  like  a  mountain  flood. 
Of  gaen  who  are  great  in  story, 

Wno  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood. 

Again  they  move  through  the  people. 
Through  the  race  that  is  long  laid  low. 

And  many  a  heart  is  throbbing,) 
And  many  a  breast  aglow. 

For  the  day  is  fixed  by  Emmet 

To  raise  the  old  flag  on  high, 
And  the  banded  mou  have  promised 

To  obnquer,  or  to  die. 


A  crowd  in  the  street — a  scuffle — 
And  the  forfeit  of  one  poor  life — 

Down  swooped  the  ready  soldier. 
And  ended  the  fruitless  strife. 

Was  this  the  grand  uprising 
'Gainst  the  tyrant's  cruel  laws  ? — 

Big  with  the  fate  of  the  nation  ?— 
The  stroke  for  a  hallowed  cause  ? 

Where  were  the  men  he  trusted, 

Who  had  promised  to  leave  the  plough. 

And  let  the  scythe  lie  idle. 

For  the  sake  of  their  cherished  vow  ? 

And  must  it  be  thus  for  ever  ? 

When  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  land 
Must  the  cruel  waves  beat  backward 

The  ship  so  near  the  strand  ? 

Ail  vain  was  Emmefs  labour, ' 
And  the  cause  h6  loved  was  lost ; 

Again  the  barque  of  freedom 

On  the  waves  was  tempest-tossed. ; 

The  thirsty  sod  one  morning 
Drank,  up  his  heart's  red  stream. 

Whilst  the  dazed  and  helpless  people 
Stood  by  as  in  ghastly  dream. 

These  are  the  streets  be  walked  through, 

These  are  the  paths  he  trod, 
And  this  the  spot  whence  his  brave  soul 

Winged  its  upyard  flight  to  God. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  EDISON'S  EAR-TRUMPET. 
By  George  W.  Bungay. 

He  was  "a  candidate  for  alderman,"  and  desirous  to  know 
the  opinions  of  his | neighbours  in  relation  to  himself  personally 
and  politically,  so  he  purchased  one  of  Edison's  ear-trumpets, 
and  applied  it  to  his  auricular  avenue,  and,  to  his  astonishment 
and  alarm,  he  heard  certain  criticisms  that  did  not  forebode  a 
very  brilliant  triumph  at  the  polls. 

Facts  in  his  history  which  he  supposed  were  hidden  from  pub- 
lic inspection  were  "  familiar  as  Household  ,worda"  to  friends 
and  foes.  The  indiscretions  of  his  early  life,  and  the  meanness 
of  his  maturer  age,  were  discussed  in  the  family  circle,  and  on 
the  street  corners,  with  that  abandon  which  has  no  reverence  for 
the  seeker  after  offices  whose  life  has  not  been  a  guarantee  of 
integrity  and  honour. 

Turning  his  trumpet  toward  the  house  of  his  nearest  neigh- 
bours he  heard  the  head  of  the  family  say  distinctly  : 


"That  old  fool  next  door  ia  a  candidate  for  alderman.  A 
pretty  figure  he  would  cut  in  the  council.  The  ward  must  be  hard 
up  for  aldermanic  material  when  it  takes  such  shaky  timber. 
Why,  he  never  opens  his  mouth  iu  earnest  save  when  he  takes  a 
drink,  and,  should  he  open  it  to  make  a  speech,  the  confusion 
of  verbs  and  nouns  would  remind  one  of  the  days  of  the  buildinsj 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  the  wife  of  the  speaker,  "  and  his  dowdy 
wife  is  no  better  than  he  is.  See  how  she  dresses — not  only 
beyond  their  means,  but  without  taste.  Just  think  of  a  gray- 
headed  woman  wearing  a  bonnet  that  merely  touches  the  top  of 
her  head,  and  trimmed  with  red  flowers  that  seem  to  blush  for 
her  vanity.  She  must  be  sixty,  and  yet  she  sweeps  the  streets 
with  a  trail  of  silk,  and  I  am  very  sure  she  cannot  afford  such 
extravagance  and  waste  ;  besides,  she  endeavours  to  cram  No.  5 
feet  into  No.  3  shoes. " 

Well  !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  three  young  ladies,  "  the  vul- 
garity of  the  parents  accounts  for  the  coarse  manners  of  the 
children.  I  dined  with  their  eldest  daughter  some  time  ago,  and 
I  was  completely  disgusted  with  her  rude  manners  at  the  table. 
Why,  do  you  believe,  she  actually  buttered  her  bread  with  the 
butter-knife,  put  her  own  knife  into  her  mouth  when  she  ate,  as 
though  it  were  a  shovel,  and  she  drank  out  of  her  saucer,  and 
wiped  her  lips  with  the  table  cloth— she  did." 

Having  heard  enough  from  that  quarter,  he  turned  his  trum- 
pet in  another  direction,  and  aimed  his.woaderful  instrument  at 
an  acquaintance  who  stood  in  the  street  with  a  group  of  friends, 
discussing  the  living  issues  of  the  day. 

"Brown  has  his  foot  in  the  grating." 

"  How  is  that  I"  asked  the  person  addressed. 

"He  ii  a  candidate  for  alderman,  and  the  only  qualification 
he  has,  is  that  he  wears  such  a  largs  waistcoat,  well  filled,  he 
cannot  see  his  own  toes.  If  he  had  less  bulk  of  body,  and  a 
greater  weight  of  wit,  he  might  be  able  to  represent  the  consti- 
tuency of  this  ward.  As  it  is  now  he  is  a  '  ton  of  a  man,'  with- 
out  the  talent  needed  for  the  plsce.  He  can  fiil  the  aldermanic 
chair— the  largest  in  the  chamber— but  that  is  all  he  can  do.  If 
fat  answered  in  the  place  of  brains,  he  would  be  the  greatest 
man  that  ever  aspired  to  the  dignity  he  seeks.  One  thing  I  may 
say  of  him,  he  would  aWays  be  in  order— good  order — excellent 
order,  with  three  inches  of  fat  upon  his  ribs." 

A  laugh  followed  these  attempts  at  wit,  but  there  was  one  lis- 
tener who  did  not  even  smile  at  the  little  jokes.  Perhaps  because 
they  were  made  at  his  expense.  But  he,  although  disgusted, 
was  not  discouraged,  and  he  was  determined  to  hear  what  the 
next  speaker,  a  business  man,  had  to  bay  ;  so  he  concentrated 
his  attention  upon  the  tube  which  had  been  the  tunnel  of  un- 
welcome comment  and  criticism. 

"I  am  sorry  t«  add,"  he  remarked,  "that  his  stupidity  and 
phlegm  is  not  his  only  disqualification.  The  old  fellow  has  faiied 
once  or  twice,  and  the  man  who  cannot  take  care  of  his  own 
afi'airs  should  not  be  trusted  with  the  afi'airs  of  the  city.  Is  it 
not  singular  that  men  of  mediocre  capacity  should  thrust  them- 
selves upon  the  public  and  push  from  the  front  first  class  men 
who  administer  their  own  afi'airs  discreetly,  and  who  had  they  the 
brass  of  such  men  as  Brown,  would  be  elected,  and  as  local  legis- 
lators would  reduce  taxation,  and  prevent  the  wasting  of  public 
fund." 

Enough  had  been  said,  and"  more  than  enough,  to  persuade 
Brown  to  withdraw  his  claims  for  the  nomination.  This  ear- 
trumpet  would  be  a  good  instrument  for  matrimonial  as  well  as 
aldermanic  candidates.  If  certain  young  men,  who  consider 
themselves  lady-killers,  could  hear  the  comments  of  ladies,  who 
use  them  as  guides  and  walking-sticks  and  cicerones  and  clerks, 
they  would  be  considerably  enlightened  and  very  much  as- 
tonished.   Hear  their  small  talk  : 

"  What  a  simple  fellow  A*  is  !  he  thinks  I  am  in  love  with 

him,  whereas  I  only  love  his  pocket  book  when  he  accompanies 

me  to  the  concert,  theatre,  or  bazaar.      There  is  B  ;  he 

sent  me  a  small  bouquet,  and  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  flowers.  If  the  meaning  of  the  few  blossoms  should  be 
made  known  to  him  he  would  'hide  his  diminished  head.' 
Brother  Bill  says  it  is  very  much  diminished,  for  he  wears  a 
No.  GJ:  hat  and  No.  12  boots." 


I  "Well,"  said  another  brilliant  beauty,  "  he  has  a  good  under- 
standing at  all  events,  and  if  he  had  a  full  purse  he  could  be 
useful  in  footing  bills,  and  whenever  he  took  the  floor  for  a  dance 
or  a  speech  he  would  have  a  large  share  of  it." 

"As  for  his  head,"  chimed  in  a  third,  "were  he  to  lose  it, 
one  might  repeat  the  words  of  the  old  Scotchwoman,  when  one 
of  the  Stuarts  was  beheaded  :  '  It  was  not  much  of  a  head,'  she 
said,  '  but  it  was  a  sore  loss  to  the  owner. '  " 

Young  ladies  also  might  hear  something  tl^y  would  not  like 
to  see  embodied  in  ear  rings,  and  to  be  compffled  to  wear  them 
in  public. 

Mr.  D.  declares  that  "  the  only  accomplishment  Miss  C  

has  is  a  smattering  of  music,  and  that  the  notes  shiver  with  dis- 
gust when  she  touches  the  piano — furthermore,  that  the  noise 
she  makes  is  a  nuisance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  she 
adds  her  voice  the  combination  of  sounds  is  worse  than  a  concert 
of  cats." 

Mr.  E  says,  that  another  lady  "makes  a  business  of 

going  from  house  to  house,  where  she  makes  unkind  and  unjust 
criticisms  of  her  neigh  hours ;  that  she  is  a  merciless  mischief- 
maker,  and  can  find  no  merit»in  any  family  where  there  is  no 
money.  She  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to  sneering  at  others 
that  her  face  has  become  a  living  sneer." 

Without  further  comment,  let  us  all  turn  a  deaf  eat  to  slander 
and  misrepresentations,  and  a  quick  ear  to  the  appreciative 
praise  of  others.    In  the  language  of  Pope — 

"  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe 
And  hide  the  fault  I  see  ; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me." 

 : 

»       A  DELUDED  COOK-MAID. 

A  man  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  superintendent  of  cuisine 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  lamp  oil  to  start  his  morning  fires. 
He  placed  his  suspicions  in  the  form  of  a  charge,  which  was  in- 
dignantly denied,  and  proof  demanded.  He  was  not  ready  with 
his  testimony,  and  the  case  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence. 

But  his  suspicions  increased,  and  he  ordered  a  secret  investi- 
gation, and  appointed  himself  chairman  of  the  committee,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  He  laid  his  plans  with 
care,  and  the  next  mo*ning  he  followed  his  maid-servant  down 
stairs,  at  a  careful  and  respectful  distance,  and  laid  himself  near 
the  kitchen  door,  where  he  could  not  see  or  be  seen,  while  he 
could  hear  very  distinctly  whatever  was  said  or  done. 

The  rustle  of  paper  and  the  rattle  of  dry  light  wood  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hasty  steps  towards  the  closet  in  the  cellarway.  Then 
he  heard  the  gurgling  of  a  liquid,  as  though  it  was  bubbling  out 
of  a  small  tin  spout ;  he  heard  the  can  set  down,  and  then  the 
scrape  of  a  match. 

' '  H'm  !"  ha  heard  the  maid-servant  remark. 

Then  E^nother  match  snapped,  and  a  barly  audible  fizzle  suc- 
ceeded.   Grimly  smiled  the  silent  man  by  the  outer  door. 

"  H'm  !"  remarked  the  maid-servant,  a  little  petulantly. 

Another  match  snapped  and  blazed  up.  Another  sound  as 
of  sizzing.  The  smile  on  the  face  of  the  man  deepened  into  a 
grin. 

"  Well,  I  never  did  !"  came  from  the  kitchen. 
And  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  more  pouring  on  the  light 
wood.    Another  match  and  more  silence. 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  V  queried  the  queen  of  the  range,  evi- 
dently anxious  to  obtain  testimony  corroborative  of  her  own 
experience,  as  set  forth  in  her  previous  statement  that  she  never 
did. 

The  man  sitting  outside  the  door  throttled  himself  with  both 
hands  and  softly  pounded  the  ground  with  his  heels.  Some- 
thing evidently  excited  him,  and  when  the  next  match  snapped 
he  caught  himself  by  the  legs  and  bit  fiercely  into  the  corner 
of  the  door-frame,  in  a  frenzied  effort  to  smother  a  hollow 
groan. 

"  The  old  scratch  is  in  the  oil,  I  do  believe  !"  said  a  troubled 
voice  in  the  kitchen,  and  more  pouring  ensued. 

Another  match,  another,  another.  And  the  man  crawled  off 
behind  the  cistern-box,  stnd  hugged  his  knees,  with  many  insane 


expreasiona  and  silent  demonstrationa  of  intereat,  when  he  heard 
the  angry  voice  inaide  the  kitchen  say  : 

"Plague  on  such  oil !  I'd  like  to  pour  it  all  down  Will 
Darling's  back !"  ' 

Another  match,  and  then  a  confused  sound  of  rattling  and 
scraping,  and  a  tearful  woman  came  to  the  door  and  hurled  an 
armful  of  soaked  paper  and  light  wood  out  into  the  yard,  and 
kicked  an  oil-can  after  it.  The  amiling  man  crept  back  up  staira, 
unaeen. 

Breakfast  was  late  that  morning,  and  when  the  queen  of  the 
kitchen  was  asked  the  cause  wherefore,  she  said  somebody  had 
left  the  shed  door  open  and  all  the  light  wood  was  damp.  And 
no  man  that  ever  filled  an  oil-can  with  non- combustible  cistern- 
water  ever  looked  half  so  innocent  aa  the  man  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  that  table,  choking  over  his  muffin. 


DYING. 

BY  J,  MURDOCK. 


After  all,  where  is  the  pain, 

Where  ia  the  agony  of  dying  ? 
One  aharp  struggle — ne'er  again 

Shall  one'a  weary  heart  be  trying 

(Ever  trying,  useless  trying,) 
In  life's  abort  and  bitter  battle 

For  a  victory  that  cometh 
Only  with  the  throat's  laat  rattle, 

Only  with  the  life  that  bloometh 
On  Eternity's  dread  ahore, 
Where  we  ne'er  shall  battle  more. 

One  aharp  struggle — one  endeavour 

For  a  breath — then  peace  for  ever — 
Panting,  fighting,  crying,  dying  nevermore. 


AMONG  THE  ARABS ; 

OB, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA. 


Chapter  XXXIII. — A  Farck  on  Justice. 

After  saying  "Then  we  surrender  !"  Paul  walked  back  with 
downcast  head,  and  told  his  companions  what  he  had  done. 

"  It  goes  against  the  grain,"  said  Hugh  O'Neil  with  tears  in 
his  voice.  "  But  it's  the  best  we  can  do  ;  and  there  is  not  one 
of  us,  Paul,  that  does  feel  you  have  done  your  duty." 

"Yes,  and  more  than  his  duty,"  added  Donald  Gordon. 

"  Such  conduct  in  the  army  of  the  Czar,"  said  Ivan,  "would 
make  him  a  general  and  procure  for  him  a  patent  of  nobility, 
though  it  could  not  ennoble  him  more." 

These  expressions  of  regard  were  very  grateful  to  Paul ;  but 
when  he  tried  to  express  his  thanks  his  tongue  trembled  and 
his  voice  failed  him. 

When  the  Abyssinians  were  seen  swarming  up  the  hill,  Paul 
threw  his  rifle,  pistols,  and  belt  on  the  ground,  and  the  others 
followed  hia  example.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  hand- 
ing them  over. 

"  Who  commands  here  1"  demanded  the  oflicer,  with  an  in- 
solence of  manner  that  sent  the  indignant  blood  in  waves  to 
Paul's  cheekfl. 

"  You  do  now,"  replied  Paul,  the  proud  upper  lip  curling 
despite  his  effort  to  restrain  it. 

"  I  did  not  aak  you  to  tell  me  what  I  know." 

"  Nor  did  I  volunteer  information  you  should  not  have  asked 
for  when  you  knew  it." 

"Your  name  1" 

"Paul  North." 

"  From  what  land  r 

"America." 

"America?" 

"I so  said." 

"Where  is  America?"  ^'^  -"^Wl 

"  If  you  are  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  tell  you,"  replied  Paul  with  another  curl  of  the 
lip. 


"You  are  insolent." 

"  And  you  are  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  most  gallant  and  cul- 
tured gentleman  !"  retorted  Paul  with  biting  irony. 

Unminding  this,  for  the  officer— like  all  brutes— was  very 
thick-skinned,  he  demanded  the  names  of  the  others,  and  they 
were  given  him. 

"Now  Paul  North— I  believe  your  name  is  Paul  North  ? 

Paul  deigned  no  reply,  but  looked  the  officer  full  in  the 
eyes. 

"  I  was  going  to  aak  you  what  brought  you  into  this  land." 
The  officer  hesitated,  and  as  Paul  made  no  answer  he  added  : 
"And!  do  ask  it?" 

Paul  briefly  told  him  how  he  and  his  friends  reached  the  val- 
ley of  Geeboon. 

"  And  you  ask  me  to  believe  your  story  ?" 

"I  ask  nothing.    I  but  anawered  your  question." 

"I  should  not  have  asked  it.  I  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  Franks  and  trtith  are  strangers." 

"  Aa  are  the  Abyssinian  officers  and  manhood." 

The  officer  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have  struck  Paul,  had 
not  the  old  soldier,  who  stood  impatient  by,  interfered. 

"  Remove  those  arms,"  said  the  officer  to  one  of  the  men. 

He  caught  Paul's  eye  glancing  back  toward  the  weapons,  and, 
like  a  coward  who  has  broken  a  pledge,  he  dreaded  the  young 
Frank  would  seize  a  rifle  and  renew  the  fight  by  making  himself 
the  first  victim. 

The  arms  wei*e  taken  away,  and  the  prisoners  ordered  to 
march  out  of  the  defence. 

This  order  they  obeyed  ;  and  as  each  one,  including  the  girls, 
stepped  out,  two  armed  soldiers,  one  on  either  side,  took  charge 
of  them,  and  escorted  them  down  the  hill  to  the  apring. 

"Bring  up  the  camel  and  place  those  women  on  it,"  ordered 
the  officer. 

The  order  was  obeyec|,  and  Al  Zubla  and  Laneen,  with  the 
trophies  of  the  chase,  were  placed  on  the  faithful  animal,  of 
which  one  of  the  soldiers  took  charge. 
'  "  Now  mount !"  said  the  officer  to  his  men. 

"But  the  prisoners  ?"  urged  the  old  soldier. 

' '  The  prisoners  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  What  of  them  ?" 

"  There  are  spare  horses.    May  they  not  be  mounted  ?" 

"No.    They  keep  upon  foot ;  if  they  lag  shoot  them  down." 

"But,"  protested  Paul,  who  had  been  earnestly  listening  to 
the  conversation,  "you  promised  to  spare  our  lives  and  treat 
us  with  all  consideration,  if  we  surrendered.  Do  you  not  mean 
to  keep  your  pledge  ?" 

"My  pledge  V 

"  Yes,  your  pledge." 

The  officer  leaned  back  in  his  saddle,  and  laughed  long  and 
loud.    When  he  recovered  his  breath  he  said  : 

"  Soldiers  must  resort  to  strategy  to  save  their  men.  .  We 
cannot  make  pledges  to  enemies  and  spies." 

"But  you  did  make  a  pledge." 

"  I  retract  it." 

"  Then,  as  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  soldier,  you  should  place 
me  and  ray  friends  in  the  position  we  occupied  before  you  lied !" 
said  Paul,  unable  to  restrain  his  anger  at  this  outrage. 

"  Another  word,"  shouted  the  officer,  flourishing  his  gleaming 
sword  above  Paul's  head,  "and  I  will  cut  you  down  !" 

"  Brother  !"  whispered  Clarence,  plucking  at  Paul's  sleeve  to 
still  him. 

"  The  curse  of  Cromwell  on  him  !"  hissed  Hugh. 

"March  on  !"  roared  the  officer. 

"  Forward  !"  shouted  the  subordinates. 

The  long  line  moved  on,  a  wall  of  fierce  horsemen  surround- 
ing the  little  band  of  disarmed  but  still  heroic  prisoners. 

The  sun  poured  down  broiling  hot.  The  horses  were  kept  at 
a  fast  walk,  and  the  prisoners,  unused  to  such  travel,  were  urged 
over  rocks  and  cactus,  until  their  feet  bled  and  their  garments 
were  torn  to  shreds. 

There  was  no  stop  until  sunset,  when  a  camp  waa  formed  by 
a  stream. 
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The  girls  got  some  food,  but  the  other  prisoners,  by  the  order 
of  the  commanding  olBcer,  were  not  given  a  mouthful. 

To  prevent  their  attempting  escape  in  the  darkness — though 
they  were  surrounded  by  guards — they  were  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  thrown  upon  the  hard  ground. 

But  they  were  so  completely  exhausted  by  their  efiforts  during 
the  past  three  days  and  nights  that  they  slept,  despite  their 
bonds  and  the  fate  which  one  and  all  now  felt  to  be  certain. 

The  old  soldier  untied  them,  before  the  march  began  next 
morning,  and  quietly  slipped  some  food  into  their  aching  hands. 

They  were  stiif  in  every  joint,  and  each  step  was  a  torture  ; 
but  the  speed  of  the  horses  was  not  lessened,  and  the  fierce 
riders  urged  them  on  with  their  lances  when  they  lagged  or 
stumbled. 

Soon  after  noon  they  saw,  from  the  summit  of  a  hill,  up  which 
t'ney  had.  painfully  climbed,  a  great  camp,  extending  along  a 
river.  A  hundred  airy  columns  of  smoke  rose  over  it. 
Hundreds  of  camels — the  baggage-traia  of  the  army — grazed 
back  on  the  slopes.  Scores  of  elephants — the  ambulance  and 
ordnance  trains — fed  under  the  trees  by  the  water.  Thousands 
of  horses  could  be  seen  near  the  long  lines  of  black  tents  ;  and 
the  sun  was  reflected,  with  da2^zling  brilliancy,  from  the  arms 
of  the  soldiers  on  guard,  at  drill,  or  wandering  about  off  duty. 

Ordinarily  this  splendid  panorama  would  have  thrilled  the 
young  Franks  with  delight ;  but  now  they  saw  it  without  emo- 
tion, and  limped  on,  thinking — if,  indeed,  they  gave  it  a  thought 
— that  they  might  soon  be  for  ever  at  rest,  under  the  green 
trees  by  the  bright  river. 

Reaching  the  camp,  the  camel,  with  its  precious  freight,  was 
conducted  away  from  the  escort,  and  Paul  and  his  |f riends  led 
into  a  pen,  where  cattle  had  been  recently  slaughtered. 

Filthy  as  the  place  was,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  sit  down  and 
ease  their  bleeding,  blistered  feet. 

Malek  Adhel  and  Ben,  who  were  not  at  all  accustomed  to 
walking,  suffered  much  more  than  Paul  and  his  friends  ;  but, 
being  Mahommedans,  and  so  fatalists,  they  bore  their  suffer- 
ings and  faced  their  fate  with  the  stoical  indill'ereuce  of  all  the 
Prophet's  followers. 

After  the  prisoners  had  been  in  camp  a  few  hours,  the  old 
soldier  came  and  said  : 

"  I  am  orcfered  to  conduct  you  to  the  commanding  gene- 
ral." 

What  for  ?"  asked  Paul. 
"For  trial." 
"TriaU" 
"  Yes." 

"  But  are  we  not  prisoners,  who,  according  to  our  articles  of 
surrender,  should  be  treated  with  respect,  and  not  subjected  to 
outrages  and  indignities  that  are  worse  than  death  V 

"I  had  hoped  so,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "  but  I  have  no  autho- 
rity. The  officer  to  whom  you  surrendered  has  reported  you  as 
spies." 

"As  spies?" 

''Yes  ;  and  he  has  also  asked  for  yoyr  conviction  now,  and 
your  execution  when  to-morrow's  sun  rises." 
"  And  will  his  request  be  granted,  think  you  ?" 
"Yes." 

"Then  why  subject  us  to  the  fayce  of  a  trial  when  we  are 
already  condemned  V 

"That  I  cannot  answer.  I  would  not  have  it  so  if  I  could 
change  it.  But  I  am  a  soldier,  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey  orders. 
Come  with  me." 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Indignant  protest,  or  eloquent 
pleading,  would  have  been  alike  ineffectual. 

'They  followed  the  old  soldier  ,  down  through  the  crowded 
eamp,  the  dark-skinned  troopers  looking  after  them  in  wonder, 
and  discussing  them  in  groups. 

They  were  conducted  into  a  tent,  distinguished  from  all  the 
others  by  its  size  and  splendour. 

A  dark-bearded  man,  wearing  a  turban,  and  dressed  with 
barbaric  richness,  sat  cross-legged  at  the  further  end  of  the 
tent ;  and  about  him  stood  his  staff  officers,  but  little  inferior  to 
himself  in  the  glitter  of  their  attire,  and  the  splendour  of  their 
jewelled  arms. 

The  old  soldier  bowed  very  low  as  he  presented  the  prisoners ; 


and  Malek  Adhel  and  Ben,  like  true  Orientals  in  the  presence 
of  power  even  where  it  is  hated,  nearly  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  Abyssinian  commander.  But  Paul  North  and  his 
companions  returned  the  general's  stare,  and  stood  proudly 

u  ^P'®^'"  ^i?'*^  ^^'^  general,  by  way  of  salutation. 

He  who  says  so  hes  !"  replied  Paul 

The  general  started  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  and  the  hands 
of  the  officers  clutcfied  the  hilts  of  their  swords 

"  You  dare  to  tell  me  that  I  lie  V'  gasped  the  general. 
You  dare  to  say  I  am  a  spy  ?"  asked  Paul. 

"I  am  so  informed,"  replied  the  general,  cooling  down  ; 
"and  by  an  officer  on  whose  word  I  rely." 

"The  officer  to  whom  I  surrendered  I" 

"  The  officer  who  captured  you." 

"I  was  not  captured;  I  surrendered  to  a  ffiag  of  truce  the 
condition  being  that  my  life  and  that  of  my  friends  should  be 
spared  ;  otherwise  I  should  have  fought  to  the  death,  and  less- 
ened the  number  of  your  followers.  I  see  how  I  ou-ht  not  to 
have  trusted  a  man  whose  face  shows  him  to  be  a  coward  and 
whose  tongue  cannot  utter  the  truth." 

"  How,  then,  came  you  into  our  lines  V  demanded  the 
general. 

Clearly,  bravely,  and  fully  Paul  told  his  story  ;  and  those 
who  hstened  admired  and  wondered,  if  indeed  thev  did  not 
believe.  •' 

"  Your  story  is  well  told.  Were  it  a  time  of  peace  I  would 
retain  you  to  amuse  my  leisure  with  your  inventions."  said  the 
general. 

"  Do  you  not  believe  me  V 

"No." 

"  Why,  theiv,  did  you  send  for  us  V 
"  That  I  might  see  you." 

"And  show  your  bravery  by  insulting  people  whom  you 
through  your  creatures  have  betrayed  and  deceived."  - 

"  And  to  pass  upon  you  and  your  companions  the  sentence  of 
death." 

"  We  hear  it  without  trembling,  for  there  is  no  Abyssinian 
bk)od  in  our  veins.  Are  you  through  with  the  tortare  ?  Have  we 
afforded  you  and  your  gallant  followers  amusement  enough  l 
Or  would  you  like  to  bring  the  meek  tongued  maidens  here,  and 
taunt  them  with  their  want  of  valour  ?" 

Paul's  words  and  mariner  were  more  cutting  than  swords  ;  and 
so  foreign  were  they  to  the  experience  of  the  general,  that  for 
some  minutes  he  was  breathless  with  rage  and  amazement. 
When  he  could  command  his  tongue  sufficiently  to  speak,  he 
shouted  to  the  old  soldier  : 

"Away  with  the  dogs!  and  let  the  guns  that  salute  to- 
morrow's sun  carry  to  their  breasts  the  messengers  of  death  ! 
Away  with  them,  that  I  may  breathe  pure  air  !    Away,  I  say  !" 

"There  have  been  hundreds  of  dacehter  men  than  that 
hanged  for  robbing  churches  and  murdering  ould- women,"  said 
Hugh,  as  they  were  led  back  to  the  slaughter-pen. 

"  I  would  save  you  if  I  could,"  said  the  old  soldier,  about  to 
leave. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  intention,"  replied  Paul. 

Aud  this  was  to  be  the  end  of  their  adventure.  And 
this  night  was  ■  to  be  the  last  on  earth,  and  never  again 
would  God's  ■blessed  sun  reveal  to  them  friends,,  home,  or 
kindred  !  They  were  fearful  thoughts,  and  the  bravest  felt 
them  most  keenly.  There  was  not  the  faintest  tip  of  a  white 
feather  shown  by  any  of  them.  Hope  was  dead,  but  manhood 
and  the  pride  of  race  survived  it.  They  discussed  their  fate  in 
low  firm  tones.  No  one  shirked  his  share  of  the  responsibility, 
or,  by  the  shadow  of  an  implication,  tried  to  place  the  blame  on 
another. 

It  was  curious  that  they  should  go  to  sleep  on  such  a  night 
and  in  such  a  place,  but  sleep  they  did,  till  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  shouts  of  two  fighting  armies  roused  them  from 
slumber. 

(to  be  continued). 


The  young  lady  should  not  sing  "Home,  sweet  home"  for' 
the  benefit  of  her  lover  too  early  in  the  evening. 
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LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[SPECIALLy  WRITTEN  P09  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COCNCIL  OP  THE  SOC'IKTY  FOK  THE  PKESKKVATION  OF  TUK 
IKISH  LANGUAGE.]  ' 


Lesson  XIII. 
Consonants  Combined. 
There  are  certain  combinations  of  consonants  in  Irish  •which,  ac- 
cording to  modern  pronunciation,  do  not  coalesce.  By  a  "  combina- 
tion of  consoDauts"  is  understood  two  consonants  coming  together  in 
the  same  syllable.  '  A  table  of  such  combinations  is  here  given,  \vitii 
the  corresponding  modern  pronunciation  of  each  word,  which  con- 
sists merely  in  the  introduction  of  a  oer//  short  vowel  sound  between 
the  combined  consonants.  It  is  not  impossible,  whilst  it  is  better 
and  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  to  pronounce 
these  combinations  without  the  adventitious  vowel  sound,  the  intro- 
duction of  which  seems  in  reality  to  make  two  syllables  of  one.  The 
adventitious  vowel  should  bo  pronounced  very  short  and  very 
rapidly  by  the  learner  who  adopts  the  innovation. 

Combinations.  Examples.  Pronunciation, 

be  liibcA  "LubACA 


cn 
lb 

'llTl 

inn 
niic 

rs 
rn 

cn 


cnoc 

•ob-uc 

jno 

1"coLb 

bols 

coLin 

mnA 

'OonncA'6 
bopb 
■oeoiivb 
■oopcA 

CDj\niAe 
coi\n 

Aicne 


cunoc 

■DoUic 

50116 

■j-colob 

bolog 

colom 

cobopA 

TtionA 

^'OotinocA'o 
bofvob 
'*'oe<\i\Ab 
*'00|\j.6a 

CopAniAC 
copon 
feiye|\AC 
"^Aicine 


*  Note. — In  the  words  marked  with  the  asterisk  the  learner,  who 
is  not  acquainted  with  aspiration,  should  attend  only  to  that  part  of 
the  pronunciation  which  falls  under  the  above  rule. 

Vocabulary. 

Aip5io'o,  money.  5'''f5>  fierce,  violent, 

bobs,  *  belly.  5"".  work,  or  business, 

boT\b,  tierce,  violent.  gopni,  blue. 

CA)\ii,  a  heap  of  stone.  niriA,  women, 

cnoc,  a  hill.  -pcobb,  a  splinter, 

cobm,  a  dove.  foAlg,  chase,  hunting. 

coLpA,  a  thigh.  ■peAng,  lean. 

C01M1,  a  goblet.  FOT>  down  (adverb). 

CoiMiiAc,  Corm»c.  coAn^A,  a  tongue. 

ireAjxg,  auger.  c^\oni,  heavy. 

1.  X)o\j^  mon  Aguy  peAp  bofvb.    2.  bt\eAc  boAg  Agur  colm  bAn. 

3.  b-fuib  Aipgio-D  bAn  AgAn?  Ca  A1]^510■o  50  beoj\  AgAin.  4.  Ca 
cobpA  Aguf  cot\n  A15  CopniAC,  5.  If  T:eAi\i\  biom  cnoc  Afvo  'nA 
CA]\n.  6.  mnA  A5UI"  6\\  ;  coAngA  bopb  Agvif  veA]\j;  ci\oni.  7.  An 
Alb  be  AC  5116?  1f  Alb  iiotn  e.  8.  Ca  fcolb  AgAtn,  l^*  Liom  An 
coi\n.  If  beif  All  cii  I'eAng.  9.  Aep  gojMn,  niuifv  goiAtn,  Aguy  cobm 
50i\tn.  jot^''"'  ^<^">  S^'-^U  ci\om,  ai\-o,  fA'OA,  5eAi\t\,  boAn,  beAg, 
bt\oc  ;  'OAbb,  T3e,  -oun,  ]^u■o,  i\i  ;  mo,  •00  no,  nof,  obc,  Aip  ;  bopt), 

cbAl\,  AgUf.      10.   AllAgTO  fiof. 

1.  A  big  belly  and  a  fierce  man.  2,  A  little  trout  and  a  white 
dove.    3.  Have  you  white  money  (silver)  ?    I  have  money  enough. 

4.  Cormac  has  a  thigh  and  a  goblet.  5.  I  prefer  a  high  hill  to  a 
heap  of  stones.  6.  Women  and  gold ;  a  bitter  tongue,  and  heavy 
anger.  7.  Do  you  like  labour?  I  like  it.  8.  I  have  a  splinter.  The 
goblet  is  mine.  The  lean  hound  is  hia,  9.  {A  mtmory  Ust].  1 0. 
Money  down.  Sometimes  used  imperatively — "  Down  with  the 
money." 


Lesson  XIV. 
Quantity. 

Quantity,  which  is  the  measure  of  a  syllable,  relates  o  ily  to  the 
length  of  time  which  is  occupied  in  pronouncing  it.  A  syllable  is 
long  or  short.  To  determine  when  a  syllable  is  long  and  when  it  is 
short  the  following  general  rules  are  laid  down  : — 


1,  All  vowels  marke  1  with  the  accent  are  always  long ;  the  vowels 
without  the  accent  are  generally  undorstood  to  bo  short, 

2.  The  five  diphthongs— AC,  ao,  cu,  .a,  ua— are  always  long  in 
words  of  one  or  more  syllables  ;  eo  is  short  only  in  a  few  words 
which  shall  be  noticed  when  treating  of  As/iiralion,  In  the  remain- 
ing diphthongs  the  accent  will  indicate  when  they  are  long.  When 
the  accent  is  not  employed  they  must  be  understood  to  be  short. 

.3.  All  the  triphthongs  are  always  long, 

4,  A  vowel  is  always  long  before  -6  and  g. 

5.  On  close  examin.-«tion  it  will  be  found  that  the  presence  or  tie 
absence  of  the  accjiit  is  all  but  sufficient  to  point  out  quantity. 

Quantity  must  not  be  confounded  with  accent.  Quantity  is  dura- 
tion of  time,  accent  is  stress  of  voice.  The  accent  generally  coin- 
cides with  the  long  syllable,  in  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable.  In 
the  North  the  accent  is  laid  on  the  first  syllable,  in  the  South  it  is 
laid  on  the  second  ;  in  some  counties  it  is  etjually  divided  between 
both — thus,  a  Northern  would  say  niofVAn  (much),  a  Southern 
moiXAii  ;  some  countymeu  ni6)\An. 

jSjoTE. — It  was  considered  necessary  to  introduce  the  rules  of  quan- 
tity here,  as  the  student  has  now  to  deal  with  words  of  more  than 
one  syllable — a  further  developnrent  of  the  plan  of  these  lessons. 

(to  be  continued.) 


NAFURAL  HISTORY. 


THE  PIG. 

"  Is  this  a  pig  ?" 
"  Yes,  this  is  a  pig." 
"  What,  then,  is  a  hog  1" 

"  A  hog  spits  all  over  the  floor  ;  he  also  wants  the  stamp 
clerk  at  the  post-office  to  wait  on  him  first.  That's  the  way  you 
can  tell  a  hog  from  a  pig. " 

"  Does  a  pig  root  with  his  feet  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  roots  with  his  nose.  A  pig's  nose  is  called  a  snout, 
A  cheerful-minded  pig  will  turn  over  more  ground  in  search  of 
one  small  potato  than  the  average  boy  would  dig  up  in  hunting 
for  a  gold  watch," 

"  What  gait  does  the  pig  take  ?" 

"  He  likes  an  open  gate  the  best," 

"  Is  a  pig  as  intelligent  as  a  dog  ?" 

"More  so  about  some  things,  A  dog  almost  always  jumps 
over  a  fence,  straining  his  muscles  and  running  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  back,  while  a  pig  dives  under  it  and  runs  no  risk. 
A  pig  can  tell  a  hill  of  potatoes  from  a  hill  of  cucumbers,  but  a 
dog  can't.    You  lead  a  dog,  but  the  pig  will  lead  you," 

"  Can  a  pig  see  in  the  night  1" 

"  He  can  see  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  driving  one  out 
of  the  garden  he  won't  appear  to  see  the  hole  he  came  in  at,  but 
he  does  see  it  all  the  time," 

*'  Why  is  it  that  two  pigs  eating  at  a  trough  six  feet  long  will 
still  crowd  each  other  ?" 

"  We  will  answer  that  when  you  explain  why  it  is  that  every- 
one in  the  crowd  around  a  fallen  horse  wants  to  boss  the  job  of 
getting  the  animal  up," 

"Do  pigs  have  eyebrows  ?" 

"Yes,  until  old  enough  to  root:  then  they  wear  them  oS" 
against  fence  rails." 

"  Are  there  pigs  of  lead  V 

"  Yes,  but  you  can't  find  anyone  who  ever  led  a  pig." 
"  What  food  do  pigs  prefer  !" 

"  Well,  quail  on  toast  is  their  first  choice,  but  when  they 
can't  get  it  they  will  takei  up  with  grass,  frozen  potatoes,  mouldy 
corn,  or  apple  cores.  A  pig  never  goes  hungry  because  the 
servant  girl  happens  to  grind  up  pepper  with  the  coffee." 

"  The  cackling  of  geese,  you  said,  once  saved  Rome.  Did 
the  grunting  of  pigs  ever  save  anything  ?" 

"Not  that  we  know  of,  but  a  pig's  heels  have  often  saved 
his  bacon," 

"Do  pigs  ever  attack  children  V 

"  Once  in  a  great  while.  If  a  pig  had  gone  into  politics,  and 
got  beaten,  and  other  pigs  were  shoving  him  around  and  ealUng 
him  an  ^iot  and  so  forth,  he  might  be  tempted  to  bite  a  small 
boy  who  was  annoying  him,"  ' 

"  Can  pigs  climb  ?" 

"  Yes.    Let  fouip  or  five  dogs  get  after  one  small  pig,  and  he'll 


 — —  T^-,  =======================================^^ 

climb  for  all  he's  worth.    He  may  not  go  up  a  tree,  but  it  will 
be  because  he  hasn't  time  to  stop." 

A  POETiC  UTTERANCE. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Tennyson  in  a  foreign  jour- 
nal.   Staying  in  a  quiet  neighbourhood  in  England  once,  which 
great  people  visit  as  rarely  as  comets  appear,  advantage  of  such 
an  event  as  the  laureate's  visit  was  taken  by  one  of  the  native 
hostesses  to  give  a  luncheon  and  show  off  her  lion.  Conversa- 
tion languished  sadly.     Everyone  w  as  afraid  to  speak,  lest  he 
or  she  should  be  detected  as  infinitely  prosaic,  or  that  suddenly 
there  might  be  a  great  utterance  which  would  be  lost.  Still 
the  poet  spoke  not,  but  attended  diligently  to  the  business  of 
the  hour.     The  hostess  grew  uncomfortable.    Perhaps  some- 
thing was  wrong — that  dreadful  cook  was  so  exceedingly  un- 
certain in  her  work.    Perhaps  poets  had  peculiar  food  ;  there 
were  dim  recollections  floating  %x  her  mind  of  having  heard  of 
a  certain  food  for  gods.    Anything  was  better  than  this  un- 
certainty. 

"Have  you  been  helped  as  you  like?"  she  asked,  timidly. 
"That  ham  we  are  particularly  proud  of;  it  is  of  our  own 
curing.    The  recipe  has  been  in  our  family  for  over  seventy 
years." 

Still  there  was  no  reply.  The  poet  heard  her  not ;  he  was 
thinking  of  something  else.  Only  one  word  reached  his  ears  ; 
it  appealed  to  his  senses.  Then  there  ensued  a  silence  which 
seemed  interminable.  Still  the  thought  took  form  and  speech. 

"  Tough  as  a  halter  !" 

And  that  was  all  the  laureate  said  until  he  took  his  leave. 

ONLY  A  SLIGHT  CHANGE. 

In  our  school  days  it  was  the  custom  to  have  readings  and 
recitations  every  Friday.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  little  one 
felt  that  it  was  her  duty  to  add  to  the  general  enjoyment, 
and  began  to  recite  the  familiar  strain,  "If  you  love  me  as  I 
love  you,"  &c.  ;  but  she  forgot  the  line,  and  wound  up  with, 
"  No  knife  can  cuttia  two  in  half." 

GAS-JETS'. 

"No  room  for  further  ej;<rac<s,"  as  the  pickpocket  remarked 
when  he  had  purloined  as  much  as  he  could  carry. 
A  great  tail-bearer — The  peacock. 

When  an  artist  climbs  over  a  fence  to  get  a  nearer  view  of  a 
handsome  bull-dog,  he  must  take  the  chances  of  his  sketching 
the  dog,  or  the  dog's  ketching  him. 

Why  should  poor  people  be  opposed  to  the  selling  of  yeast  ? 
Because  it  occasions  a  rise  in  flour. 

A  captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  being  doubtful  whether  he  had 
distributed  muskets  to  all  the  men,  cried:  "All  you  that  are 
without  arms  hold  up  your  hands." 

A  bad  habit  to  get  into  is  any  habit  for  which  a  man  owes  his 
tailor. 

"Do  you  know  what  bulldozing  is?"  asked  a  man  of  an  old 
farmer.  "I  thought  I  did,"  said  he,  "but  the  bull  wasn't 
dozing  ;  he  was  only  making  believe,  and  being  in  the  middle  of 
a  forty-acre  lot,  I  naturally  had  to  make  pretty  quick  time  to 
reach  the  fence  ahead  of  him." 

Hard  hearts  are  apt  to  grow  harder,  and  soft  heads  to  grow 
softer. 

The  bluntest  men  frequently  say  the  most  cutting  things. 

A  Corkonian,  on  being  asked  at  breakfast  how  he  came  by 
"  that  black  eye,"  said  he  slept  on  his  fist. 

When  does  a  brass  door-knob  put  you  in  mind  of  two  eminent 
musical  composers  and  a  famous  prima  donna  ?  When  it  has  a 
Verdi- Grisi  Handel. 

Dwellers  along  the  sea  coast  are  not  famous  for  their  skill  in 
phonography,  notwithstanding  their  having  so  much  shore- 
tanned  experience. 

Wives  should  always  sit  up  for  their  husbands  instead  of  get- 

ting their  servants  to  do  so.     It  makes  two  hours'  difference  in 
theirarrival. 

"How  do  you  define  black  as  your  hat  ?"  asked  a  sohool- 
maater.    "  As  darkness  that  may  he  felt,"  replied  the  pupil. 

LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortuig'ht  mnst  elapse 
before  titeir  qneatious  can  be  answered,  as  onr  pablislua^ 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

"  H.  B." — 1.  The  writing  is  boyish,  and  your  tailed  letters  are  too 
Ion?:.  The  composition  is  boyish  also.  2.  Hqw  does  it  concern  you  to 
know  ?  o.  Yes.  4.  Yes.  5.  The  editor.  But  for  a  long  time  yet  to 
come  there  would  be  no  use  in  your  forwarding  MSS.    0.  Certainly  not. 

"  R.  A."  (Newmarket), — 1.  Some  cloudiness  of  expression  in  verses  2, 
3,  and  4  render  the  piece  unfit  for  presentation  to  the  public,  though 
generally  it  impressed  us  as  having  the  poetic  spirit.  2.  You  could 
procure  the  volume  now,  if  at  all,  only  at  some  dealer's  in  second-hand 
books,  and  the  price,  of  course,  would  be  a  matter  of  bargain. 

"Cienedi." — This  last  is  the  worst  effort  at  English  composition  we 
have  yet  seen  from  you,  and  it  is  a  pity,  since  the  piece  has  humour. 
Examine  your  sentences  clause  by  clause,  note  the  bearing  of  one  on 
another,  and  take  care  that  neither  contradiction  nor  tautology  be  per- 
mitted.   If  you  do  this  carefully  you  will  imjiroye  rapidly. 

"  O'M." — 1.  We  regard  both  favourably.  Send  the  rest  of  the  MS. 
Avoid  the  familiarity  with  the  reader  to  which  you  are  prone  ;  it  is  an 
affected,  artificial,  and  antiquated  mannerism.  2.  Certainly,  even  if 
you  had  no  previous  knowledge.  Our  Gaelic  Lessons  have  been  spe- 
cially designed  with  a  view  to  self-teaching  where  the  aid  of  a  teacher 
cannot  be  procured.  3.  Your  friend  is  under  the  influence  of  West 
British  ideas.  There  is  nothing  barbarous  about  it.  By  the  way,  we 
should  say  that  its  Anglicised  form  is  O'Murney,  not  O'Murphy. 

"Patrice." — Received,  and  will  have  early  attention.  The  wish  ex- 
pressed in  your  lasfnote  will  be  borne  in  mind. 

"  Tullyalleu." — It  would  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  which 
may  have  been  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  master  the  power. 

"  W.  B." — We  should  like  to  use  it,  but  it  would  occupy  a  very  large 
space,  and  we  do  not  see  much  that  could  be  cut  out  without  injury. 
We  shall  give  the  matter  further  consideration. 

"  Lesbia." — It  is  too  slight  and  trifling  for  publication. 

"  Gaedhelga." — We  believe  it  to  be  a  Milesian  patronymic,  most  pro- 
bably derived  from  Aidan  ;  but  it  is  not  included  in  any  of  the  volumes 
of  Irish  pedigrees  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  That,  however,  tells 
nothing  against  its  origin,  as  a  complete  list  of  Irish  surnames  has  yet  to 
be  produced. 

M.  'J.  P.  O'Siiea,  of  17  Grafton-street,  would  be  glad  to  enter  into 
communication  with  anyone  for  the  purchase  on  any  reasonable  terms 
of  Nos.  10  (10th  March)  and  36  (8th  September)  of  YouNO  Ikeland  for 
1877,  in  order  to  complete  the  volume  for  that  year. 

"The  Green-coated  Boy." — You  have  some  rhyming  talent,  but  it 
wants  a  great  deal  of  training.  We  cannot  publish  the  piece  you  have 
sent  us. 

IN  OUE  NEXT  ISSUE,' 
THE 

ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  NUMBER, 

Will  be  given  the  opening  of  a  New  Irish  Serial  Tale, 
Entitled 

KILGARVAN, 

Written  expressly  for  YOUNG  IRELAND  by  the 
"Veteran  Patrigt, 

W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt. 

"Encourage  Irish  Art.     Encourage  Irish  Literature,"— WHJUAM 
Smith  O'Bbien. 

YOUNQ  IRELAND, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

or  Agents  should  order  at  once  to  tmsnre  supplies.  May 
be  ordered  of  any  Agent  of  the  Natios  or  Wkbkly  Niiwa. 

Tebms  op  Subsobiption— Post  Free,  Yearly,  6s  6d  ;  HaU- 
Yearly,  3a  3d  ;  Quarterly,  Is  8d ;  Monthly  parts,  yearly,  7fl  6d ; 
Half-yearly,  4s ;  2b.  Quarterly, 

THE  BUNCH  OF  SHAMROCKS. 


A  TALE  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 
By  Carberiessis. 


"  Shamrocks  !  shamrocks  !  Who'll  buy  green  shamrocks  V 
Clear  and  shrill  brolie  the  cry  upon  the  ears  of  Jonathan 
MacCarthy  as  he  reposed,  on  his  velvet  cushioned  sofa  in  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  quarters  of  Cork's  own  city  some  three- 
and-thirty  years  ago.  His  room  had  about  it  an  appearance 
of  remarkable  luxury.  The  house  of  which  it  formed  a  part 
■j^ras  Jonathan  MacCarthy's  town  residence.  It  was  here  he 
spent  the  most  part  of  his  life  ;  for,  having  no  family — his  wife 
being  dead,  and  his  only  son  wandering  no  one  knew  whither  in 
the  world — he  liked  to  be  near  his  counting-office.  The  country 
house,  then,  was  deserted  by  ics  owner,  save  in  a  month  or  tvvo 
of  the  genial  Summer,  when  he  would  take  a  run  out  to  recruit 
his  health,  and  have  a  peep  at  the  gallery  of  drawings  repre- 
senting the  MacCauras  of  old,  clad  in  their  brazen  armour,  and 
riding  on  horseback — which  gallery  was  the  chief  point  of  inte- 
rest to  all  who  visited  the  place. 

"Shamrocks!  shamrock*  !  Who'll  buy  green  shamrocks  ?" 
A  second  time  did  he  hear  these  words  uttered  by  a  sweet 
voice  ;  but  he  could  not  comprehend  the  mixture  of  pathos  and 
triumph  in  the  shrill  cry  that  rose  up  from  the  streets  on  that 
Patrick's  morning.  To  anyone  looking  at  him  as  he  lay  enjoy- 
ing his  luxurious  ease  he  was  a  man  whose  appearance  made  no 
good  impression  whatever.  He  was  stout,  low,  and  corpulent. 
A  mass  of  flabby  flesh  gathered  around  his  neck  ;  and  his  grey, 
twinkling  eyes  glimmered  cat- like  from  beneath  shaggy  eye-  | 
brows.  His  mouth  was  wide,  and  the  lips  were  large  and 
thickly  set ;  while  the  head  was  of  that  peculiarly  Celtic  shape 
as  to  be  the  only  external  part  of  him  which  could  be  called 
comely.  The  crown  of  the  head,  however,  was  becoming  bald, 
and  streaks  of  grey  hsir  intGrmingled  themselves  in  a  goodly 
number  with  the  brown  locks  that  were  fast  fading  away. 
Jonathan  MacC  irthy  was  becoming  an  old  man. 

His  life,  from  a  worldly  and  material  point  of  view,  was 
hitherto  successful,  and  he  had  admirably  succeeded  in  advancing 
his  fortunes.  But,  while  J ouathan  was  paying  his  devotions  to 
the  idol  of  Mammon,  he  had  forgotten  his  duties  towards  God. 
Engrossed  with  his  aii'airs,  he  at  first  neglected  his  religious 
exercises,  and  afterwards  gave  them  up  altogether,  professing 
that  he  beheved  in  naught  but  making  money. 

"  Shamrocks  !  shamrocks  !  Who'll  buy  green  shamrocks  !" 
This  cry,  a  third  time  reiterated,  struck'a  chord  in  his  heart. 
There  was  something  in  the  tone  that  found  i{s  way  to  his  sym- 
pathy. He  rose  up  suddenly  from  the  sofa,  ran  down  stairs, 
and'flung  the  hall-door  open — never  halting  till  he  stood  on  the 
steps,  and  looked  out  on  the  street.  There,  opposite  him,  was 
standing  a  little  girl  of  apparently  tea  years  of  age.  She  was 
poorly  clad,  and  she  carried  in  her  hand  a  little  basket  full  of 
shamrocks.  Her  face  was  pale  and  thin  ;  yet  there  were  on  it 
signs  of  beauty  that  would  develop  with  years.  Her  lips  were 
red  as  cherries,  and  her  eyes  had  a  glance  that  was  at  once 
tender  and  .touching.  Ringlets  of  flaxen  hair  fell  over  her 
snowy  brow.  Altogether  she  looked  like  a  child  who  had  be- 
held better  days.  One  could  see  so  much  in  viewing  her  as  she 
stood  in  the  street  that  Patrick's  morning,  the  fitful  gusts  of 
wind  flapping  her  threadbare  shawl  around  her,  and  her  little 
feet  immersed  to  the  ankles  in  the  slush  and  mire.  Yet, 
although  she  shivered  in  the  cold,  and  although  she  found  few 
patrons,  the  child's  face  wore  a  kiok  of  sweet  sad  patience,  and 
the  flound  of  her.melodiious  voice  echoed  along  the  streets. 
Some  wayfarers  passed  her  by  unheeded.  Some  dray-carts 
jogged  heavily  along,  and  she  withdrew  to  the  side  of  Jonathan's 
house  to  let  them  pass.  But  for  the  last  minute  or  two 
Jonathan  himself  was  regarding  her  with  a  stolid  gaze  of  mute 
sympathy,  from  which  he  aroused  himself  on  finding  the  little 
one  so  near  the  steps. 

"  Shamrocks  you're  selling,  eh  ?"  said  he. 
"Yes,  yer  honour,"  replied  the  little  shamrock-vendor  in  a 
timid  yet  sweet  voice,  moving  towards  him,  and  taking  out  a 
bunch  tied  together  with  a  little  ribbon,  on  which  the  shape  of 


a  crucifix  was  traced  in  needlework  ;  "  this  bunch  with  the 
pretty  ribbons,"  continued  she  in  her  artless  way,  "is  dearer 
than  the  others." 

As  she  spoke  she  held  up  in  her  white  hand  the  bunch  she  had 
previously  taken  out. 

"  And  why  is  it  dearer  f  asked  MacCarthy,  with  a  smile. 

"  'Cause,"  said  the  child,  "  the  shamrocks  in  it  were  plucked 
from  the  very,  very  spot  that  our  holy  St.  Patrick  was  bishop  of." 

"  And  where  did  yourself  come  from,  may  1  ask  '/"  observed 
MacCarthy. 

"  Why,  then,  yer  honour,"  said  the  child,  "I  came  from 
Knockatuohig — six  fields  and  a  half  from  the  cross-road  of 
Durrus." 

Now  it  happened  that  Jonathan  MacCarthy  knew  as  little  of 
Knockatuohig  or  Durrus  as  he  did  of  .  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  moon.  However,  he  persevered  in  questioning  her  fur- 
ther, until  he  had  drawn  from  her  the  story  of  her  life.  She 
had  been  the  only  child  of  a  farmer  in  the  townlaud  we  have 
named.  Her  mother  had  died  young  ;  but,  nevertheless,  her 
father  and  herself  were  living  in  comfort  together  ,till  the  land- 
lord proceeded  to  evict  two-thirds  of  his  tenantry,  among  whom 
was  numbered  the  sire  of  the  little  waif.  They  were  thrown  out 
on  the  roadside,  and  the  poor  father,  depressed  in  spirits,  caught 
fever,  and  died  a  short  time  after  the  eviction.  The  poor  lonely 
child,  reft  of  all  hope,  wandered  distracted  about  the  townland 
for  a  few  days,  until,  hearing  it  whispered  among  the  neigh- 
bours that  the  priest  intended  to  put  her  in  the  workhouse  for 
some  time,  she  ran  away  from  her  native  place  in  preference. 
She  came  to  Cork  city,  where  she  got  some  employment,  and 
here  she  was  at  present. 

"  Well,"  said  Jonathan,  touched  at  her  sad  tale,  "how much 
for  this  bunch  of  shamrocks  i" 

"  A  shilling,  yer  honour,"  responded  the  child,  looking  up  at 
Jonathan's  face. 

"Here's  a  half-sovereign  fox  you,  little  one,"  said  MacCarthy, 
flinging  her  a  gold  coin.  She  curtseyed,  stooped  for  the  treasure, 
and,  securing  it  in  an  inner  pocket  of  her  pinafore,  thanked  him 
kindly. 

"Now,'' said  he,  " you  speak  with  a  sweet  voice;  can  you 
sing  V 

"I  might,"  murmured  she,  "buti  have  no  English  song." 
"  Then  an  Irish  one." 

After  a  little  pressing  on  his  part  she  commenced  to  give 
utterance  to  the  sweetest  of  melodies  he  had  ever  heard.  The 
rich  modulations  of  the  little  one's  voi^pe  now  rose  and  now  fell 
on  the  ear  with  a  magic  eS'ect,  and  Jonathan  MacCarthy, 
although  he  had  heard  great  vocal  artistes,  was  bound  to 
confess  that  never  was  he  enchanted  with  any  song  more  than 
he  Was  with  this.  The  ballad  that  cirne  with  such  thrilling 
force  from  her  lips  was  the  "Colleen  Dhas  Cruiteen  na  m-bo." 
Still  he  remarked  that  there  was  in  that  voice  a  mixed  tone  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  and  he  told  her  so. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  while  her  bright  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  I 
can  never  sing  'ithout  thinkin'  of  my  father.  When  he  was 
dying  on  the  roadside,  'Eily,  agrah,'  sez  he,  '  I'm  goin',  and 
what'U  become  o' ye  ?'  'Don't  mind,  father  darlin','  sez  I; 
'  lave  me  to  God.  Father  Cronin  tould  us  that  He  provides 
for  the  sparrows,  and  why  not  for  me,  too  ?'  So  that  comforted 
him  a  bit,  and  then  a  littlej  after  he  sez,  '  Eily  agrah,'  sez  he, 
'  I  would  like  to  die  happy  now  that  the  soggarth  is  after  pre- 
parin'  me,  and  I  was  never  so  happy  as  when  I  would  listen  to 
one  of  your  songs,  mavourneen.  So  sing  one  for  me  while  I'm 
goin'.'  I  sang  a  song  for  him,  yer  honour,  and  I'll  never  forget 
the  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  last  at  me  and  died.  So,  when 
I  sing,  I  get  sad  when  I  think  of  my  poor  dear  father."  Here 
the  child  sobbed  heavily,  and,  brushing  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
put  her  basket  down  on  the  pavement. 

The  interest  MacCarthy  felt  in  fhe  little  one  was  growing 
apace  as  he  came  to  know  more  about  her.  He  began  to  learn 
that,  young  as  she  was — thanks  to  the  early  instruction  she  had 
received — she  had  a  Christian  philosophy  of  her  own  that  ap- 
peared very  strange  to  the  man  who  had  long  ago  given  up 
bowing  his  knee  at  the  altar  of  God. 

"You  have  no  friends,  little  one  ?"  he  at  length  asked,  pat- 


ting  the  flaxen  hair  that  fell  in  pretty  ringlets  over  her  fore- 

^^"*yea,  I  have,"  said  she,  smiling;  "and  oh!  I'm  never 
lonely  for  I  think  I  see  them  always  around  ;"  and  her  face 
became  irradiated  with  a  pure  joy.  "Yes,  I  have,"  continued 
she  counting;  on  her  fingers— "first,  our  Saviour;  second,  His 
Blessed  Mother  ;  third,  St.  Patrick  ;  fourth,  my  father  ;  fifth, 
my  mother  ;  and  sixth,  my  guardian  angel.  They  are  all  m 
Heaven,  but  oh  !  they  come  around  me  at  night,  and  I  feel 
happy— so  happy  !"  and  her  eyes  swam  in  tears  of  joy. 

"And  you  trust  them  to  aid  you  ?"  observed  MacGarthy,  with 
the  old  look  of  incredulity  fading  away  from  his  countenance. 

"Yes,  yer  honour,"  replied  the  child,  "  God  and  His  saints 
are  good,  and  they  will  help  the  orphan." 

During  all  this  time  Jonathan  was  so  taken  up  with  the  con- 
versation of  little  Eily  MacMahon— for  such  was  her  name- 
that  he  did  not  observe  that  she  was  shivering  in  the  cold  gusts 
of  that  wild  March  morning.  But  at  length  he  saw  how 
matters  stood,  and,  calling  to  his  housekeeper,  gave  her  orders 
to  bring  Eily  into  the  kitchen  and  give  her  a  good  dinner. 
After  which  message  himself  re-entered  his  chamber,  where  a 
bright  fire  was  blazing  in  the  hearth,  and  he  moved  his  chair 
thereto,  and,  resting  his  feet  on  the  costly  fender,  gave  way  to 
musing  on  the  strange  scene  in  which  he  had  just  performed 
a  part?  The  pale  yet  beautiful  face,  the  flaxen  hair,  and  the 
eyes  of  violet,  came  in  fancy  between  him  and  the  gleam  of 
the  burning  coals  ;  and  he  thought  he  could  hear  the  musical 
voice  singing  in  a  plaintive  air  an  Irish  melody,  or  telling  him 
the  simple  story  of  her  life. 

The  strong  faith  of  that  Irish  child  had  made  an  impression 
on  the  hardened  heart  of  the  sinner.  To  see  her  leaning  on 
supernatural  love,  and  talk  of  beings  who  dwelt  in  a  place 
she  called  Heaven,  was  to  him  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the  beauty  of 
that  Catholic  religion  which  he  himself  had  deserted  years  and 
years  ago.  Hours  glided  on.  The  housekeeper  had  come  in 
from  time  to  time  to  replenish  the  coal,  and  she  observe'd  that 
he  was  sleeping  snugly  in  his  arm-chair.  At  length  towards 
evening  he  awoke,  and  the  first  question  he  put  was  with  regard 
to  the  little  waif  who  had  sold  him  the  bunch  of  shamrocks,  but 
he  was  told  that,  after  eating  the  repast  set  before  her,  she  had 
taken  her  leave.  This  news  upset  all  his  plans  in  regard  to  the 
orphan.  He  had  intended  to  send  her  to  an  educational  estab- 
lishment where  her  glorious  voice  would  be  developed,  and  her 
mind  adorned  with  those  graces  which  would  become  it  so  well. 
He  had  thus  hoped  that  he  would  be  the  means  of  taking  care 
of  the  tiny  waif  ;  for,  as  we  said  before,  his  heart  was  touched 
— and  touched  deeply — with  pity  for  her  state.  In  vain  he 
scolded  the  good-humoured  Biddy,  his  old  housekeeper,  and 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  keep  the  little  one  in  the  house  until 
himself  would  wake. 

"  Faix,  thin,  yer  honour,"  Biddy  replied,  shaking  her  head, 
"  ye  niver  told  me  so.  Musha  fwhy  should  I  do  anythin'  agin' 
yer  order,  or  widout  ye  orderin'  me  ?  In  n'anim  a  naher,  why 
should  I  ?" 

Wishing  not  to  be  thus  thwarted,  if  possible,  in  his  designs, 
he  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out  into  the  street.  It  was  dark. 
Sleet  was  pouring  down  incessantly,  and  swept  the  thoroughfares 
of  all  the  people.  Here  and  there  he  heard  songs  as  they 
proceeded  from  the  taverns  where  the  city  boys  were  drowning 
the  shamrock  amid  wild  gusts  of  applause,  and  shouts  of  hip, 
hip,  hurrah  !  He  searched  through  street  after  street,  wan- 
dered into  dark  lanes,  and  out  into  the  suburbs,  but  no  trace  of 
Eily  MacMahon  could  he  find.  At  length  he  gave  up  the 
search  for  the  night,  and  returned  home.  Next  day  he  recom- 
menced. He  had  a  notice  of  the  affair  published  in  the  news- 
papers ;  he  employed  several  to  go  in  quest  of  her  ;  but  all  was 
of  no  avail.  She  was  not  found,  and,  after  a  fortnight  thus 
spent,  he  gave  up  the  quest  and  turned  his  attention  to  his 
usual  avocations. 

Years  passed  on.  Jonathan  MacCarthy  was  over  fifty,  and 
though  he  was  not  physically  so  strong  as  before,  the  firm  of 
Jonathan  MacCarthy  and  Co.  (the  Co.  mentioned  here  repre- 
sented nobody  :  some  evil-minded  people  nevertheless  hinted 
that  it  signified  Biddy)  was  the  best  known  firm  in  the  South  of 


Ireland.  It  was  flourishing  in  an  eminent  degree.  Yet  Jona- 
than improved  not  morally  or  religiously.  True,  for  some 
months  after  that  eventful  Patrick's  day  when  he  had  purchased 
the  bunch  of  shamrocks  from  Eily  AlacMahon  that  he  had 
treasured  up  so  fondly  since,  it  was  remarked  that  he  was 
changing  for  the  better,  and  that  it  was  possible  he  would  turn 
round  again  and  prove  himself  a  worthy  scion  of  the  grand  old 
MacCaura  family  ;  but  such  anticipations  were  never  fulfilled. 
But  there  were  times  when  better  thoughts  would  come  into  his 
head.  And  especially  when  Patrick's  day  came  round,  and  the 
bands  discoursed  the  national  music  in  the  thronged  streets, 
and  each  one  he  met  had  the  shamrock  in  the  button-hole  of  his 
coat  or  the  band  of  his  hn.t,  he  would  retire  into  his  silent  room, 
where  he  would  open  a  precious  mahogany  box,  and  take  out  a 
bunch  of  Ireland's  triple  leaves — no  longer  fresh,  no  longer 
green,  but  faded  and  worn  and  seiv. — and  pressing  them  to  his 
lips,  would  remain  for  hours  in  silent  communion,  gazing  upon 
them,  or  upon  the  crucifix  that  was  traced  in  needlework  on  the 
little  ribbon  that  girdled  them  around.  And  then  he  would 
think  of  the  pretty  little  child,  Eily  MacMahon. ,  Where  could 
she  be  now  ?  She  was  a  woman  if  alive.  But^rhaps  she  was 
dead.  Perhaps  the  well-shaped  form  that  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  unwrapped  in  the  threadbare  shawl  ten  years  ago  was  now 
dust  in  the  graveyard.  No  ;  it  could  not  be.  She  would  not 
be  called  away  from  earth  so  soon.  And  then  .Jonathan  would 
go  musing  on  and  on  until  midnight,  and,  when  all  noise  was 
hushed,  he  would  replace  the  bunch  of  shamrocks  in  the  ma- 
hogany box,  and  go  to  bed  to  dream  dreams — some  sad,  some 
joyful — till  the  morning  after.  And — strange  to  say — the  chief 
feature  of  Eily  MacMahon's  character  which  engraved  itself 
most  deeply  on  his  memory  was  her  deep  religious  feeling,  and 
her  dependence  upon  beings  that  were  not  ef  this  world.  Thus, 
though  he  seemed  never  to  havepjestowed  a  thought  upon  her, 
he  was  yet  thinking  of  her  when  Biddy — the  ubiquitous  Biddy 
— least  suspected  it. 

We  have  observed  that  the  firm  of  MacCarthy  and  Co.  was  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  It  was  true.  Its  owner  was  reputed 
to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  Cork.  One  particular  morning, 
however,  it  happened  that  after  his  breakfast  he  was  enjoy- 
ing a  read  of  one  of  the  city  newspapers.  He  had  adjusted 
his  spectacles,  and  proceeded  to  peruse  the  headings  of  each 
portion  of  news,  when  one  paragraph  in  particular,  printed  in 
large  type,  aroused  his  earnest  attention.    It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Great  Bank  Crash  in  Londox. — News  has  just  arrived  in 
this  city  to  the  effect  that  the  manager  of  the  Gentleman's  Bank- 
ing Company  of  London  has  absconded,  carrying  with  him  a 
larwe  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  concern  over  which  he  was 
placed.  It  appears  that  sudden  financial  difliculties  connected 
with  the  working  of  the  bank  came  under  his  observation  a  few 
days  ago,  and  seeing  there  could  be  no  escape  from  them,  and 
desiring  himself  to  profit  by  the  occasion  before  the  crash  came, 
he  drew  out  all  the  money  and  securities  in  the  possession  of  the 
bank,  and  left  the  country.  The  other  members  of  the  directing 
body,  on  being  made  aware  of  the  fact,  closed  the  bank.  A 
great  deal  of  loss  will  take  place,  owing  to  this  untoward  event. 
Here  in  Cork,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  there  is  one  firm  that  will 
suffer  immensely  from  the  crash.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
hitherto  flourishing  firm  of  MacCarthy  and  Co.  dealt  largely  with 
this  London  concern.  We  beg  to  offer  our  sympathy  to  the 
well-known  head  of  this  firm,  Jonathan  MacCarthy,  Esq.,  our 
respected  fellow-townsmajn." 

The  newspaper  fell  from  his  hands  j  ust  as  he  read  the  ast 
word  of  the  paragraph.  His  face  became  of  »  ghastly  hue,  his 
lips  grew  livid,  his  eyeballs  glared  wildly,  as  if  they  were  about 
to  protrude  ;  his  head  sank  heavily  on  Kis  chest ;  and  when 
Biddy  came  into  the  room  some  half  hour  or  so  after,  she  was 
horrified  to  see  the  "  master,"  as  she  used  to  call  him,  dead,  to 
all  appearance.  She  ran  immediately  for  a  doctor  who  was  liv- 
ing close  at  hand.  He  arrived  in  a  minute  or  two  at  the  house 
of°MacCarthy,  and  having  applied  restoratives,  he  gave  direc- 
tions to  Biddy  how  to  tend  him  until  he  should  call  again. 

Meanwhile  all  Cork  shook  with  excitement  at  the  news  of  the 
shock  to  the  firm  of  MacCarthy.  He  found  very  many  sympa- 
tisers  among  the  people,  partly  because  he  had  been,  in  busi- 
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ness,  an  honourable  man,  and  more  particularly  because  he  was 
"  wan  o'  the  ould  stock,  the  MacCauras  of  Cork,  that  was 
wance,  glory  be  to  God,  kings  and  princes  in  Munster."  This 
remarkable  characteristic  in  the  Celtic  race,  the  love  of  ancient 
Irish  families,  brought  to  MacCarthy's  side  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy, even  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  his  bitterest  foes  on 
other  grounds. 

But  the  man  himself,  though  he  recovered  from  the  fit  with 
which  he  had  been  attacked,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  another,  and  in 
the  end  was  struck  down  with  fever.  For  weeks  upon  weeks  he 
lay  in  an  agonised  state  on  his  bed.  His  blood  seemed  to  be  of 
liquid  fire,  and  he  r^ved  by  night  and  by  day.  "  Ely  Mac- 
Mahon"  broke  from  his  lips  often  and  often,  and  it  was  pitiable 
to  see  the  poor  man  fondle  and  kiss  the  little  bunch  of  withered 
shamrocks,  and  gaze  mysteriously  upon  the  crucifix  traced  on 
the  ribbon  that  was  laced  around  them.  Biddy — faithful 
woman — never  ceased  praying  for  her  master.  All  hours — save 
one  or  two  each  day,  when  she  would  yield  to  the  repose  ex- 
hausted nature  needed  so  much — she  would  sit  by  the  bedside 
of  the  fever-^tocken  Jonathan,  and  her  frame  would  rock  to  and 
fro  betimes,  abd  suppressed  sobs  could  be  faintly  heard  on 
her  lips. 

At  length  the  crisis  arrived.  On  a  sunny  day  in  June,  when 
the  outer  world  of  nature  never  was  lovelier,  Jonathan  Mac- 
Carthy's fate  was  to  be  decided.  The  doctor  had  pronounced 
that  he  was  either  to  live  or  die  ;  and  that  if  he  woke  from  the 
deep  sleep  he  was  now  in  all  would  be  well,  and  he  would 
recover.  But  no  pen  can  describe  the  tortures  of  suspense  poor 
Biddy  sufl^ered  during  the  hours  of  that  slumber.  Despite  all 
her  master's  faults  and  failings,  the  good-humoured  creature, 
now  iu  her  seventieth  year,  loved  him  dearly  with  a  fond  and 
maternal  love.  She  had  been  his  nurse  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  his  housekeeper  during  the  brief  period  of  his  marriage,  and 
after  it  just  to  the  present.  Her  joy  may  well  be  imagined  when 
Jonathan  woke  up  into  real  life  after  his  long  sickness,  and  at 
last  recovered  the  use  of  his  reason.  But,  alas  !  he  returned  to 
an  existence  that  seemed  miserable  to  him.  Daring  his  illness 
advantage  was  taken  of  his  helpless  state  by  his  creditors  to  put 
up  for  auction  all  his  goods,  and  even  the  portraits  of  the  Mac- 
Cauras that  graced  the  gallery  of  his  country  house  were  pur- 
chased by  an  unknown  gentleman — an  American. 

Jonathan  MacCarthy,  Esq.,  late  a  wealthy  merchant,  was, 
virtually  speaking,  a  beggar !  Down  from  the  pinnacle  of 
luxury  he  fell,  and  indigence  and  he  became  acquainted.  A 
hundred  pounds  only  in  his  pocket,  he  had  to  give  up  all  pre- 
ensions.  His  heart  was  being  worn  away.  He  could  not 
endure  the  silent  and  pitying  contempt  of  friends  who  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity  fawned  upon  him,  but  who  now  in  his 
dark  hour  honoured  him  not.  So  he  bade  farewell  for  ever  to 
Cork — to  the  great  anguish  of  poor  Biddy,  whose  lot  now  was 
bitter  indeed  without  the  sunshine  of  her  master's  presence. 
He  made  his  way  to  the  Cove,  where  he  took  shipping  for  Ame- 
rica, and  soon  after  landed  in  Convent  Garden,  New  York,  and 
commenced  a  new  career.  The  cash  he  had  he  expended  in 
betting.  Fortune  favouring  him,  he  won  stakes  of  a  large 
amount ;  and  no  man  had  become  so  well  known  in  the  betting 
circles  of  New  York  as  Jonathan  MacCarthy.  He  seemed  to 
forget  home.  Cork  he  never  appeared  to  dream  of.  His  past 
life  had  become  a  closed  volume  that  he  would  never  again 
open.  Thus  in  the  intoxication  of  his  calling  he  whiled  away 
the  time.  But  reverse  again  came.  Sweeping  stakes  were  won 
from  him,  and  when  these  were  paid  he  was  a  beggar  for  the 
second  time  !  His  popularity  in  the  club-houses  waned  away. 
He  became  an  outcast  from  society.  But  this  blow  was  not  so 
heavy  as  the  other.  He  had  settled  down  now  into  old  age. 
Sixty  years  had  traced  deep  wrinkles  on  his  brow.  With  a 
heavy  heart  he  set  out  once  more  to  recommence  life.  Over  the 
pathless  deserts  of  America  he  travelled.  Sun,  nor  rain,  nor 
wind,  nor  storm  had  efiect  on  him.  People  saw  him,  now 
walking,  now  riding  along  in  an  old  cart,  but  always  carrying 
in  his  hand  a  little  mahogony  box.  And  when  the  shades  of 
night  would  fall  and  cover  the  whole  landscape  with  darkness 
he  might  be  seen  taking  shelter  under  some  spreading  tree,  and, 
laying  a  kerchief  over  the  box,  rest  his  head  upon  it  and  sleep 
calmly  till  the  following  morning. 


Strolling  about  in  this  way  he  had  reached  the  suburbs  of  San 
Francisco,  and  entered  a  hotel  to  have  some  refreshment.  The 
:  bar  was  attended  to  by  a  damsel  of  olive  complexion,  who  spoke 
English  in  a  strong  Spanish  accent.  She  showed  him  the  way 
to  the  dining  room,  where  he  saw  a  goodly  company  of  men 
engaged  in  serious  conversation  together.  All  the  talk  seemed 
to  be  of  gold  dust.  Jonathan  sat  apart,  however,  and  did  not 
make  any  freedom  with  the  group. 

"  I  say,"  observed  a  tall,  muscular-looking  man,  "that  gold 
is  the  curse  of  the  world,  and  of  California  in  particular.  Men 
have  been  driven  mad  in  the  search  after  lucre  ;  and  he  is  the 
most  popular  man  who  can  fork  out  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
dust." 

"  What  about  yourself,  Donal  1"  cried  a  merry-looking  fellow 
in  a  quizzing  tone.  "  Aren't  you  as  mad  as  any  of  us  about 
this  same  gold  ?" 

'  ♦  No,  I'm  not,"  said  Donal ; ' "  I'm  not.  Thank  God,  I  have 
a  sufficiency  of  it  for  my  use  ;  but  what  I've  got  to  say  is,  that 
I  don't  understand  this  fanatical  hunt  after  Mammon  that  has 
become  so  much  the  fashion  in  California  lately.  I  guess  I  can 
understand  a  man  making  a  fortune,  and  at  the  same  time 
serving  his  God,  but  by  aU  the  stars  and  stripes  on  our 
American  flag,  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  the  fellow  who  is  so 
much  taken  up  with  the  gold  that  he  forgets  altogether  the 
Giver  of  it." 

The  gold-mining  company— for  such  they  were — laughed 
heartily. 

"  You  may  laugh  as  you  will,  gentlemen,  but  you  should  re- 
member that  man  not  alone  owes  duties  to  his  fellow-man,  but 
also  to  God.  I  have  come  from  a  land  where  the  great  faith 
has  been  kept  strong  and  pure,  where  the  first  words  poured 
into  man's  infant  ears  are  prayers  to  God,  and  the  last  spoken 
to  him  on  his  death-bed  are  of  the  same  import.  There  God  is 
worshipped,  but  not  here.  But,  gentlemen,  do  me  the  favour 
of  excusing  my  absence  for  a  half  hour  ;  I'm  due  at  Crawford's 
at  haK-past  six."  So  saying,  he  bowed  to  the  group  around  the 
table,  and  made  his  exit. 

"  I  always  said,"  observed  a  siuister-lookii^g  man  whom  they 
called  Stokes,  "that  the  cove  gone  out  is  a  dangerous  fella. 
It  was  foolish  on  our  part  to  admit  him  into  our  company  at 
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"  Ha,  Stokes,"  cried  another,  striking  the  table  with  his  fist, 
"  why  are  you  getting  on  with  such  nonsense  ?  Could  we  be  a 
company  at  all  without  him  ?  Could  we  employ  a  hundred 
men  picking  the  dust  in  the  mines,  were  he  not  to  the  fore  with 
the  tin  ?  We  could  never  have  jogged  along  without  him,  man." 

"  But  you  must  admit,"  insinuated  Stokes  slyly,  "  that  we'd 
prefer  to  have  anyone  here  in  our  society  sooner  than  a 
Romaner.  Yes,  he  is  a  cursed  low  animal.  But,"  added  he 
sarcastically,  "  low  as  the  Romaner  or  the  Papist  is,  the  species 
called  the  Irish  Papist  is  the  most  contemptible.  Ugh  !  he's 
rotten  to  the  very  core  !"  and  he  twisted  his  face  into  such  a 
variety  of  contortions  as  to  make  it  more  ugly  and  sinister-look- 
ing than  ever. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  will,  I  hope,  pardon  my  intrusion  upon 
your  conversation  for  a  moment,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  far 
corner — the  voice  of  Jonathan  MacCarthy,  who  did  his  best  to 
conceal  his  indignation.  He  was  old  and  feeble  ;  but  anger 
and  passion  gave  him  a  momentary  energy  that  was  indeed 
strange.  "Gentlemen,"  he  cried  in  a  firm  tone,  "if  I  mis- 
take not,  I  heard  one  of  you  say  in  my  presence  that  the  species 
of  Romaner  called  the  Irish  Papist  is  the  most  contemptible 
species  of  all.  I  would  like  to  know,"  he  continued  a  little 
more  calmly,  "who  among  you  has  made  use  of  these  expres- 
sions, and  whether  he  still  upholds  the  ideas  contained  in  them 
or  not  ?" 

As  the  old  man  was  settling  the  silver-mounted  spectacles  that 
he  always  wore,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  a  reply,  there 
was  a  general  titter  at  the  table.  They  jibed,  and  jeered,  and 
joked.    At  length  Stokes  stood  up  : 

"  I'm  the  individual  who  has  uttered  those  words,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  retract  them." 

"Insulter  !  libeller  !  foul-mouthed  ruffian  !"  shrieked  Mac- 
Carthy, "  I  once  was  an  Irishman — I  once  was  a  Papist — and  I 
cannot  stand  by  and  allow  my  religion  and  my  country  to  be 


mocked  and  revUed  by  a  grovelling  poppy  like  you.  Come  on 
now,  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  man  saying  which  he  took  out 
his  revolver.  Immediately  the  direst  confusion  reigned  through- 
out the  room.  The  company  cursed,  foamed,  and  muttered 
something  of  a  drivelling  old  idiot.  But  tho  veteran  was  not 
to  be  put  aside.  He  determined  to  have  his  way  ;  and  after  a 
little  time,  when  the  din  and  turmoil  had  ceased,  seconds  were 
appointed,  and— as  was  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  country 
then— the  due}  took  place  immediately,  and  in  the  room  itself. 
Jonathan  won  the.  privilege  of  firing  first.  He  moved  to  his  ap- 
pointed post,  and  raised  the  revolver.  It  shook  in  his  palsied 
hand,  while  the  shot  he  fired  fell  wide  of  the  mark,  embedding 
itself  in  the  wall  two  feet  ofi'  from  the  right-hand  side  of  his 
opponent.  The  old  man  then  awaited  the  turn  of  Stokes,  who, 
lifting  his  pistol  with  a  steady  aim,  levelled  it  at  MacCarthy's 
heart,  and  fired.  The  shot  took  eflect— MacCarthy  fell.  A 
surgeon  was  summoned  in  all  haste,  and  pronounced  the  wound 
dangerous.  He  ordered  a  stretcher  to  be  brought,  but  while 
the  surgeon  was  engaged  in  applying  sedatives  to  ease  the 
pain  of  the  old  man,  who  had  now  become  insensible,  way 
was  made  for  the  member  of  the  mining  company  who  had  gone 
out  some  time  before  the  duel,  but  who  now  returned  on  hear- 
ing of  the  event,  which  had  gathered  around  the  doors  of  the 
hotel  a  large  number  of  loafers. 

"  An  Irishman,  is  it  1"  he  asked  ;  "and  an  old  man  to  boot  1 
Who  is  the  creature  who  tired  the  shot  1" 

He  ran  through  the  svyaying  crowd,  looking  for  the  culprit, 
and  at  last,  when  he  saw  hiiu  shivering  in  a  corner,  he  fell 
upon  him  vigorously,  whereupon  shrieks  and  shouts  rent  the 
air.  A  fierce  hand-to-hand  combat  ensued  between  the  new- 
comer and  the  opponent  of  MacCarthy ;  for  the  latter,  when 
his  passion  was  aroused,  was  no  easy  foe  to  conquer.  But  at 
length  he  was  knocked  senseless  to  the  ground,  and  the  victor, 
feeling  that  honour  was  secured,  fled  to  the  succour  of  the  old 
man,  who  had  been  carried  to  a  neighbouring  hospital.  They 
piit  his  mahogany  box  under  his  head  ;  and  the  good  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  following  Donal's  direction,  opened  to  their  patient  the 
best  room  in  the  building,  where  he  left  him  in  charge  of  the 
surgeon. 

Next  day  Jonathan  MacCarthy  awoke  to  consciousness.  He 
was  pale,  and  debilitated  from  loss  of  blood.  He  was  attended 
by  the  surgeon,  who  pronounced  the  wound  mortal,  and  gave 
him  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  Jonathan  heard  these  tidings 
with  resignation,  and  looking  around  him,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  little  box  that  alone  of  all  his  Cork  treasures  remained  now 
to  him.  Opening  it,  he  took  out  the  bunch  of  shamrocks — the 
very  bunch  he  had  purchased  twenty  years  ago  !  But  how 
withered  and  colourless  they  had  grown  !  However,  he  could 
recognise  the  triple  leaves  and  the  crucifix  on  the  ribbon,  an 
that  was  all  he  wanted.  He  gazed  long  and  earnestly  on  the 
crucifix,  and  then  one  could  observe  that  a  great  struggle  was 
going  on  inside.  Big  drops  of  sweat  trickled  down  the  care- 
worn brow  and  withered  cheeks,  and  his  face  and  neck  became 
swollen  with  blood,  while  he  continued  staring  at  the  sign  of 
man's  redemption.    At  length  he  spoke. 

"  Is  there  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  neighbourhood  ?"  asked  he 
of  the  attendant  Sister. 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  replied  the  religious  joyously  ;  "if  you  want 
his  services  he  shall  be  here  in  a  few  minutes." 

Jonathan  nodded  in  the  aflirmative.  The  priest  soon  came, 
and  the  sinner,  saved  through  the  symbol  that  accompanied  the 
bunch  of  withered  shamrocks,  confessed  all  the  sins  of  his  life. 
As  God's  minister  had  uttered  the  last  words  of  the  absolution, 
the  soul  that  some  moments  before  was  dark  as  Erebus,  became 
white  as  the  driven  snow,  and  pure  as  an  angel's  dream.  Soon 
after  the  hospital  bell  was  rung,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  were 
ushered  into  the  room  of  the  dying  man. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  male  visitor — whom  we  recognise  as  the 
Donal  whom  his  comrades  had  reviled  in  his  absence — "  I  hope 
you  won't  consider  the  present  visit  of  my  wife  and  myself  as  an 
intrusion." 

The  old  man  faintly  responded  that  be  would  not,  but  would 
rather  consider  it  a  favour. 


"Well,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  "we  hav6  come  in  person  to 
thank  you  for  your  noble  conduct  on  yesterday  in  my  absence. 
The  news  is  all  over  the  city  of  San  Francisco  that  you  behaved 
yourself  admirably  and  fearlessly  when  our  common  country 
and  religion  were  sneered  at.  I  was  glad  that  you  showed  such 
conduct  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  your  presence  with 
impunity  ;  but  I  am  pained  beyond  measure  that  it  should  have 
been  the  occasion  of  terminating  your  lite,  as  the  surgeon  says 
your  wound  is  mortal." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Jonathan  ;  "my  life  has  been  long 
enough.    I  am  only  too  glad  now  to  go  to  my  God." 

"I  feel  proud  to  see,"  observed  the  visitor,  wishing  to  turn 
the  conversation  into  a  more  agreeable  channel,  "that  in  the 
midst  of  the  fatal  illness  upon  you  you  haven't  forgotten  that 
this  is  Patrick's  Day— for  are  not  these  shamrocks  you  have  in 
this  pretty  box  ?"  •  ,  , 

"Patrick's  Day!  Patrick's  Day  today!  cried  the  sick 
patient,  in  astonishment.  "  Oh  !  how  happy  to  die  on  such  a 
day.    But  what  music  is  that  I  hear  outside  i" 

"  It  is  that  of  the  Irishmen  of  San  Francisco,  sir,"  said  Donal, 
proudly,  "  who  are  honouring  in  a  procession,  with  bands  and 
banners,  the  feast  day  of  our  glorious  patron,  St.  Patrick." 
"Little  I  thought,"  said  the  old  man,  "that  I,  Jonathan 

MacCarthy  of  Cork,  would  die  on"  

"What's  that  you  say  T  interrupted  Donal,  in  a  wild  and 
anxious  tone.    "  What  is  your  name  ]" 

"My  name  is  Jonathan  MacCarthy  of  Cork,"  feebly  articu- 
lated the  old  man. 

"  O  father  !  O  my  dear,  long- lost  father  !"  cried  Donal,  pas- 
sionately flinging  his  arms  around  th^  old  man's  neck. 

The  old  man  wept  with  joy  when  he  came  to  recognise  his 
only  son,  who  was  a  worthy  citizen  of  America,  a  good  Catholic, 
and  a  faithful  Irishman.  The  son,  too,  was  loud  in  his  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  thus  working  His  grace  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  convert  his  eire.  While  such  a  scene  was  being  enacted  be- 
tween father  and  son,  Donal's  wife,  a  pretty  woman  of  some 
thirty  years  of  age,  impelled  by  curiosity,  was  examining  the 
little  bunch  of  shamrocks  that  lay  near  the  bedside.  For  a 
minute  a  blush  swept  over  her  handsome  face,  her  red  lips 
opened  in  astonishment,  and  at  length  her  eyes  met  those  of 
the  old  man. 

' '  Do  you  remember  me  ?"  she  faltered. 
"No,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  what  is  your  name  1" 
' '  My  name  now  is  Eily  MacCarthy,  but  my  name  when  you 
bought  these  shamrocks  from  me.  twenty  long  years  ago,  in 
Cork— my  name  then,  I  say,  was  Eily  MacMahon." 

Vain  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  depict  the  scene  that  fol- 
lowed— to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  how  the  old  man  received 
the  news  ;  how  he  heard  the  story  of  her  life  from  the  time 
when,  with  her  musical  talent  and  the  grand  voice  God  had 
gifted  her  with,  she  worked  her  way  on  in  the  opera  world, 
until  she  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  singers  in 
the  world,  and  Donal  MacCarthy,  the  prospering  business  man, 
saw,  fell  in  love  with,  and  married  her  ;  how  he  told  her  it  was 
the  bunch  of  shamrocks  that  saved  him  and  brought  him  back 
eventually  to  God.  It  would  be  impossible,  too,  to  describe 
how,  after  hearing  that  his  son  it  was  who  now  possessed  the 
paintings  of  the  MacCaura  family,  he  asked  as  his  dying  in- 
junction that  the  little  withered  bunch  should  be  placed  with 
him  in  the  coflin.  He  blessed  his  son  and  daughter  ;  and 
amid  their  sobs  apid  prayers  he  drew  his  last  breath,  and  died. 
The  gloom  of  the  evening  was  creeping  into  the  chamber  when 
he  gave  his  soul  to  God,  and  the  band  music  of  "St.  Patrick's 
Day"  had  ceased.  They  buried  him  in  the  Catholic  graveyard, 
and  in  the  coffin  lay  clasped  in  his  dead  cold  hands  the  bunch 
of  shamrocks. 

"  Yes,"  observed  a  friend,  the  other  evening,  "  she  certainly 
is  very  highly  cultivated.  She  is  very  stylish,  plays  well,  singa 
well,  "talks  well,  dances  well,  rides  well,  and  succeeds  admirably 
in  private  theatricals.  In  fact,"  he  added,  "  she's  just  the  kind 
of  girl  you'd  like  one  of  your  friends  to  marry." 

"  Then  you  wouldn't  care  to  marry  her  i" 

"  By  no  means,  my  dear  fellow.  What  I'm  looking  for  ia  a  real 
nice  girl !" 
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THE  POT  OF  SHAMROCKS. 

BV  J.  F.  O'DONNELL. 


J nat  five-and-thirty  years  ago, 

We  saw  the  fading  Irish  strand  ; 
And  thunder  brooded  in  the  skies. 
And  sullen  darkness  on  the  land. 
But,  westward,  where  the  sun  went  down, 

A  glory  burnt  along  the  wave  ; 
And  through  the  skies  that  caught  its  light, 
A  cloud  a  golden  angel  drave. 
Merrily,  merrily  blew  the  wind 

Across  the  starboard,  down  the  lee  ; 
The  stoutest  heart  tSiat  day  on  deck 
Was  manly,  valorous  Tom  Magee. 

"  Boys,"'  cried  he,  as  the  waves  shone  out, 

And  right  and  left  uprose  the  night, 
"  I've  fetched  from  the  old  Shannon's  banks, 

A  pot  of  sweetness  and  delight. 
Look,  look."    And,  heavens  !  sure  there  it  was, 

Erect,  his  mighty  hands  between, 
A  red-hued  pot  of  Shamrocks  bright, 
Our  darling,  our  immortal  Green. ' 
Heavily,  wearily  hung  the  leaves  - 

Manfully,  gloriously  shouted  we' ; 
And  the  only  eyes  not  moist  on  deck 
Were  those  of  valorous  Tom  Magee. 

For  he  kissed  the  plant,  and  he  kissed  it  twice. 
He  kissed  it  thrice,  and  his  voice  grew  faint. 
And  his  look,  my  grandfather  said,  was  like 

The  parting  gaze  of  a  dying  saint. 
"  Ah,  men,  from  tyrants  we  fly  to  day, 

With  famine  aud  thraldom  in  our  track  ; 
The  sea's  below,  and  the  sky's  above. 
And,  please  the  Lord,  we  shall  yet  come  back." 
Then  up  we  stood  'mid  the  roaring  brine, 

Cheering  for  Ireland  proud  and  free  ; 
But  of  faces  the  saddest  that  met  our  gaze 
Was  that  of  valorous  Tom  Magee. 

What  boots  it  now  to  relate  the  strife 

In  forest  and  prairie,  year  by  year  

How  grew  the  village  by  pines  and  streams. 

How  vanished  the  Indian  and  the  deer  2 
Tom  was  our  chief,  our  architect ; 

We  cleared  the  jungle,  we  ploughed  the  dell, 
And  soon  o'er  a  hundred  slated  roofs 
Pealed  out  the  beautiful  Angelus  bell. 
Bending  before  our  Lady's  shrine, 

Counting  his  silent  Rosary, 
No  hermit  of  Egypt  ever  prayed 
As  prayed  our  valorous  Tom  Magee. 

And  ever  the  pot  of  Shamrocks  lay 

Oa  a  window-sill  that  faced  the  West, 
For  he  would  say  that  the  rain  sea- blown, 

Of  all  winds  of  heaven  they  loved  the  best. 
Autumn  came,  and  the  Shamrocks  blew 

Into  a  sweet  apparel  of  gold  ; 
Winter  came,  but  the  brave  plant  still 
Kept  its  green  in  its  native  mould  ; 
"  There,"  cried  Tom,  "  is  the  Irish  heart. 

In  all  its  changeless  fidelity  

Strike  up  the  fiddles,  and  let  us  dance  " 
Said  jovial,  valorous  Tom  Magee. 

Years  passed  ;  the  mighty  mutinous  South, 

Despairing,  leaped  at  the  throat  of  the  North  ; 
And  who  will  save  the  Republic  now  ?  ' 
And  who  will  venture  for  home  and  hearth? 
I  will,  for  one,"  said  our  comrade  true, 
"  We'll  follow  you,  Tom,"  roared  a  hundred  more  ; 
So  we  kissed  our  sweethearts,  embraced  the  priest, 
And  we  were  off  to  the  Hudson  shore. 
And  I  say  this,  with  the  right  to  say. 

With  the  tongue  to  speak  and  the  eyes  to  see. 
Of  all  the  captains  in  either  host 
Was  non«  more  gallant  than  Tom  Magee. 


At  that  wild  fight  at  Fredericksburg 

He  bore  our  banner  from  slope  to  slope  ; 
He  stood  his  ground  when  Hancock  cried, 

"Retreat,  my  men,  there's  no  further  hope."' 
My  curse  on  that  general  this  bright  day, 

From  folly  to  folly  our  ranks  he  led. 
For  in  the  murderous  falling  back 
Gallant  Magee  was  shot  through  the  head. 
I  bore  him  from  the  field  in  my  arms, 

He  was  so  noble  and  dear  to  me  ; 
I  wept  the  passionate  tears  of  a  child 
For  honest,  valorous  Tom  Magee. 

He  spoke  a  word,  in  a  husky  voice  ; 

He  spoke  in  stifling,  uncertain  tones — 
"  Ned,  have  ten  Masses  said  for  my  soul. 

And  bury  the  Shamrocks  with  my  bones." 
We  dug  him  a  grave  in  the  chapel-yard. 

We  placed  the  Shamrocks  between  his  hands, 
We  planted  a  cross  above  his  dust. 
And  there,  a  witness,  to-day  it  stands. 
Silence,  thou  clamour  of  Northern  storm  ! 

Patience,  thou  petulant  roar  of  the  sea  ! 
The  eyes  of  the  congregation  fill. 

And  Mass  is  singing  for  Tom  Magee. 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Conneuc. 


Chapter  XXYIL  (Continued.) 
Fortune  favours  the  brave,  and  the  lucky  accidenfc  that  had 
ingratiated  our  hero  with  the  senior  judge  of  assize  seemed  to 
have  come  in  verification  of  the  old  saying  just  at  the  moment 
when,  sanguine  as  he  was,  Redmond  Barry  had  been  half- 
tempted  to  despair.  He  had  found  himself,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  in  the  crowd  of  idlers  that  had  gone  out  of  town  to 
see  the  sheriff's  procession  in  all  its  bravery  ;  and  he  had 
pressed  to  the  front  as  the  j  udges  drew  near,  in  a  sudden  fancy 
that  took  him,  to  scao  well  the  features  and  guess  at  the 
tempers  and  humours  of  those  who  were  soon  to  be  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  his  dearest  friends.  Thus  had  he  been  in  the 
way  of  doing  what  he  had  done,  and  his  humane  activity  was 
now  bringing  him  its  ample  reward  in  the  all-unhoped-for 
facility  thus  secured  for  getting  admission  to  them.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  he  would  have  readily  endured  far  more 
serious  hurts  than  those  actually  received  to  obtaia  this  long- 
sought-boon. 

The  judge  was  even  better  than  his  promise.  First  insisting, 
upon  the  young  man's  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  excellent 
lodging  secured  for  himself,  he  had  his  hurts  carefully  looked 
to,  and  then  furnished  him  with  a  special  order  to  be  allowed 
into  the  prison  ;  at  the  same  time  securing  the  assistance  of  the 
high  sheriff  to  see  that  no  possible  difficulty  would  be  made. 
By  nightfall,  then,  our  hero  had  accomplished  his  long-sought- 
for  object,  and  stood  in  presenee  of  his  beloved  and  her  com- 
panions in  captivity. 

A  scene  of  mingled  sorrowing  and  rejoicing  ensued,  which  had 
scarcely  subsided  from  its  first  excited  demonstration  when  the 
door  was  again  opened,  and,  travel-stained  and  toil-worn  and 
all-forlorn  looking,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delgan  were  ushered  into  the 
apartment.  They  had  been  just  brought  to  town  after  under- 
going much  and  severe  fatigue  from  the  hurried  journey  they 
had  been  forced  to  make,  and  the  worthy  pair  seemed  in  much 
need  of  rest  and  refreshment,  which  their  friends  eagerly  has- 
tened after  the  first  warm  greetings  to  prepare  for  them.  Not 
altogether  without  pleasantness  and  even  some  stray  flashes  of 
mirth  was  the  evening  meal  of  the  reunited  friends,  as  each  one 
strove  in  his  or  her  degree  to  lighten  the  spirits  of  the  others, 
and  banish  for  a  time  the  dismal  contemplations  only  too 
natural  to  their  sorely  imperilled  condition.  Ere  the  hour  had 
advanced  far  into  the  night,  however,  Redmond  Barry  took  his 
leave  in  order  to  forward  ail  necessary  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching trial. 
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Half  an  hour  spent  in  conference  with  the  attorney  and 
counsel  retained  for  the  accused,  and  a  briefer  space  given  to 
an  interview  with  their  friends,  closed  his  labours  for  the  even- 
ing, and  he  betook  himself  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  was  situate  the  humble  lodgir.g  he  had  chosen  for  its 
remoteness.  As  he  passed  .across  the  little  irregular  "square," 
which  then,  as  now,  formed  one  of  the  noticeable,  though  in 
point  of  architecture  not  very  ornamental,  features  of  the  good 
town  of  Tralee,  he  was  made  aware  by  the  noise  that  he  was 
approaching  some  scene  of  drunken  festivity.  On  reaching  the 
turn  of  the  little  street  leading  from  the  square  towards  the 
sluggish  and  scanty  rivulet  that  intersects  the  town  in  two  di- 
rections, and  that  even  now  is  covered  over  only  in  parts,  and 
in  the  back  streets  and  lanes  yet  exhales  unchecked  all  its 
odours,  not  of  Araby  the  blest,  he  saw,  by  the  red,  smoky  light 
from  the  door  and  window  of  a  low  ale-house,  a  drunken  man, 
apparently  a  sailor,  reeling  out,  and  seeming  to  be  bent  on 
making  his  way  in  the  very  direction  Barry  was  following-. 
Another  person,  whom  the  drunken  person  was  apostrophising 
most  fiercely  and  vociferously,  clung  to  his  arm  and  tried  to  hold 
him  back. 

"  Let  me  go,  d  you  1"  roared  the  seaman.    "  What  d  ye 

mean,  ye  d  !    I  tell  you  I  must  be  on  the  look-out ; 

I  tell  you  I'll  do  my  duty.    Cast  off,  cast  oif,  I  say  !" 

"Mr,  Atkins,  Mr.  Atkins,  be  reasonable  ;  where  are  you 
thinking  of  going  1  Stay  where  you  are  to-night,  and  get  to 
your  bed  at  once  :  we  have  work  in  the  morning.  Do,  sir,  for 
th^  love  of  Heaven  !" 

"  Love  of  Heaven  !  d         your  eyes  !    What  has  a  d  

scoundrel  like  you  to  say  to  Heaven  ?  I'm"  on  the  look-out  for 
the  Papist  pirate,  Kelly  !  Cast  oif,  again  1  tell  you,  Marchden, 
or  I'll  brain  ye  !" 

Here  he  broke  free,  and  with  a  staggering  run  darted  oS  in 
the  direction  towards  the  tract  of  sea,  swamp,  and  marsh  then 
intervening  between  Tralee  town  and  the  head  of  its  bay. 
Marchden  followed  hastily  after,  renewing  his  vain  entreaties  as 
he  went  along.  Redmond  Barry,  in  his  turn,  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  keeping  to  the  other  side  of  the  road  while  passing 
the  space  illumined  by  the  dusky  glare  from  the  little  ale-house. 
He  was  unpleasantly  startled,  however,  by  a  seizure  of  his  arm 
just  when  congratulating  himself  on  reaching  the  further  obscu- 
rity. Turning  sharply,  with  a  pistol  drawn  from  his  breast,  he 
thrust  it  right  against  the  head  of  the  intruder,  demanding,  in 
a  suppressed  but  fierce  tone,  who  he  was,  and  why  he  detained 
him.  ,j 

"I  am  Doran!  Your  honour  will  not  shoot  Phil  Doran, 
said  his  faithful  dependant,  who  was,  indeed,  the  person  that 
had  come  up.  "I  caught  sight  of  yon  pair  of  scoundrels  enter- 
ing the  town  this  evening,  and  have  been  dogging  them  ever 
since,  wishing  for  your  honor,  and  I'm  glad  you've  chanced  to 
come." 

With  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  as  an  atonement  for  the  mis- 
take he  had  made,  Redmond  Barry  greeted  the  veteran  sea- 
man ;  and  then,  acting  with  his  usual  promptitude,  dispatched 
Doran  back  to  their  not  distant  lodging  to  procure  the  aid  of 
another  of  his  men,  who  was  lying  po  fin  there,  in  readiness 
for  any  sudden  call ;  meantime  our  hero  himself  cautiously  pur- 
sued the  track  of  his  two  enemies. 

By  the  time  that  he  was  again  near  them,  they  had  once  more 
come  to  a  stand,  and  to  a  noisy  argument ;  Atkins  supporting 
himself  against  the  low  wall  that  in  this  spot  fenced  in  the  kind 
of  ditch- rivulet  we  have  spoken  of,  while  Marchden,  kept 
strictly  sober  by  his  fears  and  cunning  anxieties,  pulled  at  him, 
renewing  again  and  again  his  beseechings  to  the  fellow,  into 
whose  head  the  fresh  night  air  had,  as  usual,  made  the  quantity 
of  liquor  he  had  drunk  mount  still  more  than  at  first.  He  was 
now  scarcely  able  to  articulate  with  any  distinctness,  but  was  as 
obstinate  as  ever. 

"  You  are  mad  to  go  on  this  way,"  remonstrated  the  now 
frightened  Marchden  ;  "  see  !  we  are  leaving  the  town  behind, 
and  getting  out  into  the  wild  country,  where  the  savage  people 
of  these  parts  will  seize  and  kill  ua  !  Come  back— back  to  your 
bed  in  town,  and  don't  be  a  fool !" 

"D         you!  d'ye  call  me  a  foo-fool?"  stuttered  Atkins 


aiming  a  tremendous  blow  at  his  companion,  and  faUing  forward 
in  the  effort ;  "  you  infernal  coward  !  Help  me  up— up,  1  say, 
and  let  me  go  to  ca-catoh  Captain  Ke-Keliy  !" 

Floundering  and  kicking,  stammering  and  hiccuping,  and 
withal  cursing  and  swearing  brutally,  the  fellow  wallowed  about 
in  the  road,  till  Marchden,  who  for  a  time  held  otfm  pure  dread 
of  being  grappled  with,  was  able  at  last  to  go  round  behind,  and, 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficnlty,  to  raise  him  in  a  half  sitting,  halt- 
reclining  posture  against  the  little  wall.  ,  •  V  J 
"Tell  ye  wha-what 'tis,"  cried  the  drunkard,  when  this  had 
been  done,  and  Marchden,  panting  and  exhausted,  came  in  front 
of  him  again,  "  I  don't  like  the  look  of  ye,  ye  bloodhound  ! 

you're  a  bloodhound,  March-Marchden.    I  won  t  go  on 

with  you  any  more  !  I'll  save  Captain  Kelly  and  his  friends  ! 
He  was  a  good  man  !    Ye-yes,  Captain  Kelly,  you  re  a  good 

man,  d  your  eyes  !"  ,      ■,  -       t  i  i. 

"  If  you  stag  now,"  roared  Marchden,  vexed  and  irritatea  at 
last,  beyond  all  caution,  "you  shall  be  hung  for  it,  you 
drunken,  thieving  pirate  !  Yes,  I'll  have  you  hung  !  D  ye  hear 
that?"  ,  J 

"Hear  tha-that  ?  Ye-yes,  I  hear  that;  and  ——ye,  dye 
feel  tluit,"  roared  Atkins,  suddenly  scrambling  to  hii  legs,  and 
striking  a  most  furious  blow  at  the  other.  The  aim  was  wild 
but  Marchden  himself,  by  an  Ul-judged  movement  to  .avoid  it, 
came  directly  within  range,  and  received  it  with  stunnmg  ettect 
on  the  side  of  his  head.  He  dropped  across  the  low  wall  as  it 
shot,  and  his  assailant  fell  over  him.  A  moment  afterwards 
both  had  partly  risen,  and  were  tearing  at  each  other  like 
demons.  Though  drunk,  the  sailor,  being  much  the  more 
powerful  man  of  the  two,  speedily  got  the  upper  hand,  and, 
infuriated  to  madness  by  a  glancing  wound  from  a  deadly  stab 
made  at  him  by  Marchden,  who  had  contrived  to  draw  a  knite, 
he  raised  the  wretch  with  sudden  and  irresistible  force  and 
energy,  high  over  the  little  wall,  and  dashed  him,  head  first, 
down  upon  the  half-dry  crags  and  stones  in  the  rugged  water- 
course below. 

(to  be  CONTINrED). 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY. 

BY  CARBERIENSIS. 

Lo  !  to  the  East,  where,  dark  and  red, 

Large  piles  of  cloudlets  shift  and  veer, 
The  shades  are  dying  or  are  dead. 

And  faint  light  shines  on  wood  and  mere  : 
'Tis  dawn  !  and  'mid  its  mountains  here. 

Where  blue  streams  prattle  in  their  play, 
I  stand,  and  watch  the  morn  appear 

That  ushers  in  St.  Patrick's  Day  ! 

The  fresh  Spring  breezes  proudly  woo 

The  wild  flowers  on  each  tall  hill's  crest ; 
The  sun  gleams  in  his  golden  hue 

On  valleys  stretching  to  the  West ; 
.  The  world's  awaking  from  its  rest ; 

All  nature  seemeth  glad  and  gay 
To  see  us  welcome  in  the  guest — 

Our  honoured  guest— St.  Patrick's  Day  ! 

But,  lo  !  the  crowds  of  people  pass 

Through  lane  and  road  past  Knockadare, 
To  hear  the  Patrick's  mornipg  Mass 

In  the  lone  montain  chapel,  where 
Each  suppliant  offers  up  a  pray'r 

That  God  in  His  great  mercy  may 
Pour  blessings  on  the  faithful  there 

Who  kneel  to  Him  each  Patrick's  Day. 

Oh,  thus  we  honour  here  and  there 

St.  Patrick's  life  and  memory  ! 
Upon  the  hills  and  valleys  fair, 

Or  far  beyond  the  Irish  sea, 
Where'er  our  Irish  people  be, 

On  Erin's  sod,  or  foreign  clay, 
By  Mississipi  or  the  sea, 

On  each  revolving  Patrick's  Day. 
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THE  0'ROURKES_OF  GORAGH. 

By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance." 

Chapter  VIII._(Cootinued.) 

knoS  ww"!?^^'^'-,,-^  mind.    He  did  not 

know  what  the  miller  might  do  if  he  recovered  :  in  fact  he  did 

?ht  poSlM?'  "-"l-rgJ^takeadyhavedone.  Tfclear  up 
on  theTubii  T'""^^  a  visit  and  examine  him 

alone  in  thi  tf;         i?*""^  ^hegog  waa  sitting 

hands  foW«l      'S'  ^T^^'  ir^^^S  vacantly  into  the  fire,  her 

upstaira,  and  was  now  and  then  disturbed  by  his  moanins 
jJmenlTl?r*''r^'^r°  ^'^'^^  stair-case  mS  oS£ 
TtW  r:f-  «f  "  the  man  upstairs" 

of  a  nersl   S  •^"T",*  '  ^^^^^g       ^^^^t^at  kind 

stefrs^to  h«r.  ^''^       *^«'^t°^  ordered  the  man  up- 

stairs to  be  kept  strictly  quiet  ?    Of  course  he  had.    Very  well, 

a  stiV  an^      ^^"i^tlyaised.    Mrs.  Shegog  looked  round  with 
start  and  said,  as  the  agent  noiselessly  entered  : 

V  '  ^fL'l y""'  sii"  ?  you're  very  kind  to  call."  I 

ZaJIi;^^  Z  J^^""^"^^'  the  agent  softly,  takincr  a  chair 

Thl  wl«  S^'M^  "^^""l^  "         i«  thf  man'^pstaJs 

of  Ws  iSss?""  P^terthe  Miller  from  the  first  day 

*|  So-so,"  was  the  brief  reply, 

wee.  ^^'^  P"^'  •"  asked  the  agent  sotto 

The  man  upstairs  answered  in  a  long  deep  moan. 

ff^s.  bhegog  answered  in  words  : 
care  '    H^l^rK'  giving  you  an  ill  answer,  sir,  I  don't 

w  ■  i"^®"  ^       ra*'^  to  me.    The  last  pennv  of  the 

fortune  I  brought  to  him  has  gone  to  the  grandTufy    Ld  the 

regre«Sly  '  naid  the  agent, 

Another  moan  from  the  man  upstairs. 

"  What's  that  r  asked  Lougheed.  " 
bad  to-night." 

u        J^ad  is  too  good  for  him,"  said  Shego". 
agen?^'       '^'^  ^""'^^^^  ^'''^  ''""'^  ^        you  ?"  asked  the 
«  ^o^^^^/r^"^  ^®  ^""^^h  or  stale,"  replied  Mrs  Shesocr 

thingsTa*  hrh^J^'  *°  that  Popish  priLt  that's  puufc 
minfy.'^  '  ^'''^  ""^'^^  ^'"^  honest  with  other  folk's 

"Yes,  yes,"  acquiesced  Lougheed,  "it  was  a  bad  thin;^  th^ 
priest  was  ever  allowed  to  see  him  "  ^ 


asked  Lougheed.    "He  seems  to  be  very 


Another  moan  from  the  man  upstairs. 
Allowed  to  see  him  I"  c^;a  oi  


heartbrernn^  'i        ^^'^'^^  '^^"o"^  to  the 

"^fP'-f,  -et  iJf  S\4Tt\2^:ein^ryte 
TsfcS."  '^"^^^  ^^'^^^^  these  iTciJtsZm^ 

up'p7r2t -Si's'  mlnd^  '  ^'^"^"^  ^^^^  ^-'^  ^'---^ 

I  wonder  has  he  mentioned  that  affair  to  anyone." 
Of  course  he  has,"  said  Mrs.  Shegog. 
The  agent  started. 

"S%^hl'f"''°*T'^        i.^^  P"""*'       '"ay  he  sure." 

SheglgT'biSeriy^  P^^'^"  Father  Pat,"  remarked  Mrs. 

It'ldt/j^J"^^  at  all  afraid  of  any  secret  learned  in  confession. 
denttr^°wLTf ^""^  buried,"  said  the  agent,  confil 
oently.       Whatever  else  wrong  the  Romish  priest  mav  do  he 

71  ?nr'i'^"^^t  .^^^t  I  am  anxious  abouth  to  ier! 

tarn  for  certain  whether  the  man  upstairs  has  let  out  to  a^one 

The  man  upstairs  again  contributed  an  involuntary  quota  to 


u^suar''^''^*'"''  '^«"gh  lower  than 

a..en?'''wo'?,H""°^vTf  *o-°5ght,"  again  whispered  the 
agent,     would  you  object  to  my  seeing  him  ?" 

«'S««h^m'°v!^  r''"  '■^P"^^  ^^''Sog,  handing  him  a  candle. 

eyeJ  ollTim.^''"  ^  ^^'^  '°  ^  ^^^^ 

The  agent  took  the  candle,  and  was  about  creepin-  upstairs 

ooTi?®'"®  'l'"?,*^'  superstitious  or  otherwise,  in  her  mind 

ro'^rc^atb^rT^^^^^^ ^^'-'^  -  ^  *-«p-  "p«*^^-. 

She  then  roughly  opened  the  bedroom  door,  savins  "There 
he  IS  "  and  addressing  herself  to  the  sick  man,  "  ohou  hear 
Hij,.  ^  g^^tleman  has  called  to  see  you-^ou  dese^rve  it  so 

Peter  turned  his  head  wearily  in  the  direction  of  the  voice 
and  said,  almost  inaudibly  :  ' 
"  He's  welcome,  he's  welcome." 

havoc  of^Sr'  ^"  ^        ^^y«  had  made  sad 

bed.^°  you  know  me  ?"  asked  the  agent,  stepping  towards  the 

The  miller  slowly  opened  his  eyes-they  were  glassy  already 
—and  looked  up  at  the  speaker.  •'  °  '*'"'y  -^'reaay 

'1^11' T'"  ^^^hly,  "I  know  you— Mr.— Mr  "*— 

aftert  pause.^  ^"'^^     breath- "Lougheed,"  he  continued, 

"  ^T°^  to-night  ?"  asked  the  agent. 

^a.rZ^''^       '  ^^"^y'-and  he  turned  his  head  away  as  if  in 

^^tlA^^'X^^f^'^^^  ^^"^^^dy  o"  his  brow,  but  there  was 
no  tender  hand  to  wipe  it  off.  The  agent  must  be  quick  if  he 
intends  to  get  any  further  information  from  Peter  the  Miller. 

a  sinne; ?  Ohf oM"  "  ^'^''^^"^  "^"^^ 

aglnt^ suflTering  so  much,  Peter,"  said  the 
^'^Not  more  than  I  desarve,"  gasped  the  sufferer, 
i  came  to  ask  you  a  question,"  continued  Lougheed.  "I 
yeTor^no  will  do.'- ^^i^tress you  much- 
"Jesus  and  Mary  !"  groaned  the  miller. 
"  n'r     t^'^,*;'^^ated  Mrs.  Shegog  ;  "  what  superstition  !" 
how  i  ^"^o'^P^  ^^"^Pt  the  priest  the  secret  that  waa 

between  you  and  me  ?"  asked  the  agent,  leaning  over  the  dying 
man,  whose  face  was  now  turned  towards  the  wall 
-No  answer  but  a  groan. 

;n^'^^^^^'^«?'' answer  the  gentleman?   You're  only  fox- 
ing," said  Shegog  roughly.  ^ 

Another  groan  and  some  incoherent  words,  amongst  which 
the  priest  s  name  alone  was  distinguishable. 

Lougheed  turned  away  from  the  bed  and  looked  towards  Mrs 
Shegog,  as  much  as  to  say,  "There's  nothing  to  be  gained 
?nnn^«  «^hen  they  were  both  startled  by  two  simultaneous 
sounds-one  the  death-rattle  in  the  miller's  throat ;  the  other 
the  noise  of  the  latch  being  lifted  in  the  front  door. 

Like  two  culprits  they  both  shuddered  involuntarily  and  were 
about  leaving  the  chamber,  when  Father  Pat  entered,  passed 
them  without  speaking  a  word,  and  went  towards  the  dvine 
man  s  bed,  where  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  miller  had  but  a 
few  moments  to  live.  Taking  a  crucifix  from  his  pocket,  he  put  it 
m  the  poor  man's  hand,  saying ;  ,      i   «-  * 

"Behold  the  pledge  of  your  redemption  !" 

The  miller  opened  his  eyes.  A  faint  simile  crept  over  his  fea- 
tures and,  whispering  the  words  "Jesus  and  Marv "  he 
stretched  himself  and  died  ! 

So  passed  away  Peter  the  Miller. 

The  next  day  when  I  heard  the  news,  I  wept.  Yes,  I  wept 
bitterly;  for,  though  meaning  well,  I  had  had  a  hand  in  his 
death.    And  to-day,  as  I  write  this  page,  my  eyes  are  moist 


thinking  of  the  miller,  and  remembering  that  the  last  words  I 

spoke  to  him  were  spoken  iu  anger. 

Poor  Peter  !  Whatever  wrong  you  may  have  done  to  me 
and  mine,  whatever  tears  and  agony,  whatever  shame  and  ig- 
nominy you  may  have  caused  us,  we  all  forgive  you,  as  wo  hope 
the  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  already  forgiven  you  J  and  we 
pray,  and  shall  pray  to  the  end,  "  Raquiescas  in  pace  in  teter- 
num.  Amen." 


J     riA^  CuAriEu  IX. — Love's  Young  Dream. 
iHThe  day  foUowiag  the  death  of  Pdter  the  Miller  was  the  one 
fixed  for  my  departure  for  college. 

It  was  a  raagaiticent  raarning,  glad  with  the  glory  and  the 
glow  of  decliniag  Autumn.  The  time  Jix;ed  for  my  departure 
was  two  o'clock,  but  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  before  that  hour. 

True,  the  things  I  was  to  busy  myself  with  were  of  a  senti- 
mental character,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  concrete  and 
commonplase  preparations  for  a  jouruey  as  stowing  away  clothes 


perhaps  m  the  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  the  last  that  I  should 
ever  behold  them — those  (juiet  nooks  and  halcyon  gladea  of  that 
blessed  Arcadia. 

My  friends,  mock  me  not  for  recalling  those  blissful  dreams 
and  fond  imaginings.  I  prize  them  to-day  when  maturer  reason 
hath  clipped  the  soaring  wings  of  boyish  fancy,  their  remem- 
brance coming  to  me  fresh  and  fragrant  as  tke  balmy  breath  of 
early  Summer.  Mock  me  not !  To  recall  and  realize  the  dreams 
and  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  boyhood  is  to  summon  back 
from  the  abysmal  tomb  of  eternity  the  days  that  have  gone,  to 
live  over  again  the  happiest  because  the  purest  portion  of  our 
lives,  to  revert  from  a  season  of  bitter  experience  and  sour  in- 
credulity to  one  of  holy  simplicity  and  abounding  faith,  O 
blessed  retrospect !  I  love  thee  much,  and  pri^e  thee  more,  the 
more  I  know  of  man's  estate,  its  vain  joys,  its  carking  cares,  its 
sordid  selfishness. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative.  I  had  finished  the  round 
of  the  park  and  passed  into  the  garden,  in  which,  at  the  bottom 


'  Why  doQ't  you  answer  the  geatleman  ?  You're  only  toxiug,"  said  Shegog  roughly  (Sea  page  164.) 


and  bracing  boxes  ;  yet  they  required  time  for  their  perform- 
ance. 

In  the  first  place  I  had  made  up  my  mind  the  previous  even- 
ing to  pay  a  fareivell  visit  to  the  many  familiar  scenes  round 
about  the  castle  and  the  park  that  had  become  dear  to  me,  asso- 
ciated as  they  were  with  the  many  davs  of  unmixed  happiness 
ivhich  I  had  spent  since  entering  the  Eddis  family. 

Then  I  had  to  pay  several  visits  to  friends  in  the  ueighbour- 
lood  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  I  was  to  spend  an  hour  with  my 
lother,  and  say  good-bye  to  Father  Pat,  to  whom,  under 
leaven,  I  owed  all  my  good  fortune. 

After  a  hurried  breakfast,  I  began  my  tour.  I  will  not  dwell 
ore  on  the  varied  emotions  that  filled  my  breast  aS  I  made  my 
■fty  from  one  favourite  spot  to  another  in  that  princely  park, 
aiong  objects  with  which,  though  mute,  I  had  formed  a  secret 
crnpanionship,  each  reminding  me  of  thoughts  and  fancies  and 
bssful  reveries  and  fantastic  hopes  that  I  was  wont  to  indulge 
irfrom  the  first  day  that  I  moved  amongst  them  till  this,  which 


of  an  avenue  of  lime  trees,  was  the  grotto  where  I  had  spent 
many  a  happy  hour  in  company  with  my  books,  and  where,  it 
will  be  remembered,  I  had  on  one  occasion  an  adventure  which 
had  like  to  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences.  Thither 
I  wended  my  way,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  very  same  place 
was  a-ain  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  another  incident,  also  at- 
tended with  certain  consequences — whether  serious  or  not  I  must 
leave  the  reader  to  determine. 

As  I  pulled  aside  the  curtain  of  sweet-starred  clematis  that 
shrouded  the  entrance,  I  drew  back  suddenly,  for,  to  my  very 
great  surprise,  Maude  Eddis  was  there  before  me,  sitting  on  the 
seat  I  had  so  often  occupied,  a  book  lying  open  on  the  rustic 
table  beside  her. 

"  Don't  run  away,  don't  run  away,  Phelim,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, seeing  me  about  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat — "  it's  only  me." 

"I  beir  your  pardon,  Miss  Maude,"  said  I,  covered  with  con- 
fusion ;  "I  didn't  know  you  were  here,  or"  

"  You  wouldn't  have  come — not  even  to  say  good-bye  V  she 
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said,  with  a  smile.  "  Well,  I'm  sure  you're  very  kind,  if  that 
is  a  specimen  of  how  you  intend  to  treat  your  friends." 

"I'm  certain  I  intended  to  say  good-bye  to  everybody,"  said 
I,  earnestly,  "  and  you,  Miss  Maude,  were  to  be  the  very  last 
to  whom  I  intended  to  say  it." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  used  the  word  "last"  here  to  sig- 
nify the  place  of  Ijonour — the  grand  climacteric,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  valedictory  ceremony  ;  but  my  awkwardness  of 
speech  cost  me  the  painful  spectacle  of  seeing  a  big  tear  running 
down  Miss  Eddis's  cheek,  and  another  chasing  it,  and  another 
in  pursuit  of  that,  and  so  on.  Here  was  a  tlx  !  But  out  of 
evil  came  the  proverbial  good  ;  for,  goaded  almost  to  inspiration 
by  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  I  said  something  which  I  deny 
myself  the  vanity  of  repeating  here,  but  which  was  so  hand- 
some, so  pointed,  yea,  so  impassioned,  that  it  would  have  done 
credit  to  Lothario  himself. 

The  effect  was  instantaneous.  A  merry  laugh  greeted  my 
effort,  and  assured  me  of  its  success.  But  there  was  another 
indication  accompanying  the  laugh,  susceptible  of  various  inter- 
pretations— namely,  a  certain  patch  of  [crimson  that  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  cheek  nearest  to  me,  and  very  likely  on  the 
other  also  ;  which  phenomenon  produced  a  corresponding  flush 
in  my  own  face,  that,  if  I  might  judge  by  the  burning  sensation 
I  experienced,  must  have  been  positively  ruby. 

"And  pray,"  asked  Maude,  referring  to  a  passage  in  my 
magnificent  speech,  "why  on  earth  should  you  break  down"  (I 
had  used  the  words)  "when  you  came  to  take  leave  of  me  i 
Yon  were  reading  something  to  me  one  day  out  of  that  old  book 
of  yours  about  the  Gorgons.  Am  I  a  Gorgon,  that  I  above  all 
others  should  have  such  an  effect  on  you  V 

"  A  Gorgon  !"  I  exclaimed.  "If  you  had  asked  me  were  you 
fair  Helen  of  Troy,  or  Yenus,  or  Diana,  or  Cynthia,  I  should 
have  said  to  any  and  ail,  '  Yes,  yes  !  and  more  beautiful  than 
they  !' " 

This  was  no  adulation.    I  really  felt  all  I  said,  and  blushed 
for  having  said  it. 
"  Phelim,"  said  she. 
"Yes,  Miss  Maude." 

"  I've  often  heard  papa  speak  of  that  famous  stone  at  Blarney  ; 
but  I  really  thought  you  were  too  young  to  have  travelled  that 
far. " 

I  confessed  that  I  had  never  gone  so  far  South. 

"Then  you  need  never  go,"  she  said  ;  "for  the  stono  could 
communicate  nothing  to  your  tongue  that  it  has  not  already. 
Do  you  know  I  think  that  learning  Latin  must  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  What  do  you  say,  Phelim  1  I've  learned 
French  and  German,  and  yet  I  can't  say  half  such  fine  things." 

"Oh!  can't  you,  though?"  said  I  familiarly;  at  which 
Maude  laughed  and  I  blushed.    "  People  don't  think  so." 

"But  what  do  you  think  V  she  asked  archly. 

"Well,  Miss  Maude,"  I  said  with  magnificent  daring,  "you 
look  finer  things  in  a  moment  than  a  school-full  of  such  as  I 
could  gay  in  a  month." 

"  0  Phelim,  Phelim,  you  strange  creatiire  !"  said  sTie,  with  a" 
look  of  mingled  love  and  admiration.    I  say  love  advisedly. 
There  is  no  use  in  paltering  with  the  fact  ;  it  was  love  and 
nothing  else ;   but  love  pure  as  the  crystal,  bright  as  the 
morning  star  !    And  I  must  have  been  stone-blind  had  I  not 
perceived  it. 

"  I  couldn't  have  believed  such  a  thing,"  she  continued. 
"What  will  that  tongue  bring  you  to  ?  You  ought  to  be  made 
a  lawyer  and  wear  a  wig." 

"  Father  Pat  thinks  I'd  do  for  a  priest,"  I  said,  not  at  all  at 
random,  but  with  a  low  cunning  which  I  blush  to  record  ;  my 
object  being,  caitiff  that  I  was,  to  see  what  effect  the  thought  of 
my  being  destined  to  a  life  of  celibacy  would  have  on  the  lovely 
girl  before  me. 

"And  what  do  you  think,  Phelim  1"  she  asked. 

"I  haven't  thought  much  about  it,"  I  said,  pursuing  my 
villainous  strategy. 

The  effect  was  visible  enough.  Her  face  assumed  a  thought- 
ful if  not  anxious  expression ;  and  after  a  short  interval  she 
said  : 

"  But  d  on't  you  think  it  a  very  hard  life  V  she  asked.   ' '  Papa 

saya  that,  however  they  may  get  on  in  the  next  world,  the 
parson  has  a  much  easier  life  here  than  the  priest." 

I  quite  agreed  with  her  papa,  and  we  discussed  the  matter  in 
all  its  bearings  with  great  spirit,  if  not  learning,  till  the  subject 
again  changed,  Maude  remarking  : 

"  I'm  sfire  you'll  feel  lonely  in  the  beginning,  going  among 
strangers. " 

"Indeed  I  shall,"  I  said,  "  but  that's  the  least  of  the  evils  of 
going  away." 

"But  that  will  soon  wear  away,  and  tkon  you'll  forget  us 
altogether,"  she  said  with  an  air  of  sadness. 

"JS^ever  !"  I  exclaimed.  "Night,  noon,  and  morning  I  shall 
think  of  you  if  no  one  else." 

Here  was  a  mighty  stroke  of  gallantry. 

"  And  why  of  me  in  particular  V'  she  asked  with  adorable 
simplicity. 

"  Why,  because  I"  A  break-down  in  the  very  beginning, 

a  stupid  pause,  another  attempt : 

"  Well,  to  teil  you  the  truth.  Miss  Maude,"  I  said  sheepishly. 
"I  don't  know." 

This  answer  was  greeted  with  a  ringing  laugh,  with  the 
u>elody  of  which  the  gods  themselves  might  have  gone  crazed, 
but  which  only  added  to  my  confusion. 

You  hardened  old  roadsters, !  I  see  you  grinning  at  me  ;  but 
just  put  yourselves  in  my  place.  Here  I  was,  a  poor  depen- 
dant— poorin  pocket,  but  proud  in  blood — speaking  to  an  heiress, 
to  my  master's  only  daughter,  borne  down  by  a  sense  of  poverty 
and  of  the  vast  social  chasm  that  lay  between  ua.  No  wonder 
that  I  did  not  know.    Would  you  have  known  ?  Doubtful. 

"Miss  Maude,"  said  I,  screwing  up  my  courage  to  the  utmost, 
"  the  reason  why  I  shall  always  think  of  you  more  than  anyone 
else  is  because  1"  

Pshaw  !  It  was  impossible.  It  would  have  sounded  so  pre- 
sumptuous. I  charged  valiantly  up  to  the  counterscarp  of  the 
redoubt,  and  then  stupidly  stopped  there,  unable  either  to  ad- 
vance or  retreat.  Meanwhile  Maude's  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
floor. 

"Phelim,"  she  said  at  length,  "  have  you  ever  had  a  sister  ?" 

"Never,"  I  replied.  "  Would  that  I'had  had,  and  that  she 
was  like  you  !  I'd  have  loved  her  almost  as  much  as  I  love 
you  !" 

Perseverance  overcomes  all  difficulties.  I  had  succeeded  at 
last.  I  had  expressed  the  thought  that  was  burning  for  utter- 
ance in  my  breast. 

"0  Phelim,  Phelim  !"  she  sobbed. 

But  the  word  was  said,  and  many  other  like  words.  She  knew 
my  secret,  and  confided  hers  to  me  in  turn. 

Oh,  thevision  of  beauty  that  stood  before  me  at  that  supreme 
moment,  never,  never  shall  I  forget.  Hapt  in  its  contempla- 
tion, I  forgot  boyish  bashfulness  and  diffidence,  and  talked  like 
a  man,  like  a  preux  chevalier,  for  such  indeed  I  felt  myself. 

But  such  happiness  could  not  last.  Ah  !  if  it  could,  earth 
were  then  indeed  a  paradise.  Time  was  flying — Time,  the 
tyrant,  cold,  heartless,  inexorable,  was  flying,  and  warned  us 
to  part. 

"Phelim,  I'm  afraid  we're  staying  too  long.    You  know  you 
have  a  good  deal  of  leave-taking  to  do  before  you  go." 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  with  emotion,  "  we  must  go.    I  wish  old 
Father  Pat  and  his  college  were  far  enough." 

At  which  Maude  laughed,  and  said  :  \ 

"  But  your  holidays  will  soon  be  here.    It  isn't  long,  you  ' 
know,  till  Christmas,  and  then  shan't  we  be  happy  !    But  I'm 
afraid  it's  rather -too  soon  to  talk  of  holidays  before  you've  been 
to  school  at  all." 

"  I'll  write  to  you  almost  every  day  in  the  meantime,"  I 
said. 

"  Do,  do,  Phelim — long,  long  letter? — and  tell  me  everything 
But  really  we  must  go,  or  you'll  be  late." 
"  Maude, 'carissima  !"  said  I. 
"  What  is  that,  Phelim  ?"  she  asked. 
"  A  Latin  word  that  means  dearest.'' 

"  Oh,  what  a  pretty  word  !    Pray,  always  use  that  when  ya 
write.    Won't  you,  Phelim  ?" 

"  I  will,  carissima,"  I  replied.    "  And  instead  of  leaving  yti 

to  the  last,  as  I  thought  of  doing,  I'll  say  good-bye  to  you 
first.  Good-bye,  carisaima  !  good-bye,  good-bye  !  We'll  meet 
again." 

There  was  a  tear  in  her  eye.  Her  sweet  face  inclined  towards 
me,  more  beautiful  than  ever.  But  enough — enough  to  show 
that  "  L'amour  applanit  tous  les  obstacles" — Lovo  levels  every 
obstacle. 

(to  BE  CONTTNUED.) 

KING  LiOGHAIRE'S  DAUGHTERS. 

A  LEGEND  OF  ST.  PATRICK, 

"  Whence  come  ye,  good  Fathers  ?    We  fain  would  know 

Are  you  beings  of  life  or  a  phantom  of  show  ? 

The  God  whom  you  worship — where  dwells  He,  we  pray  ? 

And  say,  do  our  gods  his  commands  obey  ? 

fs  He  beautiful— rich  ?    Are  His  children  fair  ? 

Does  He  live  upon  earth — in  the  fire  or  air  ? 

Does  He  rise  with  the  sunbeam's  glorious  light, 

Or  speak  through  the  cloud  of  mysterious  night  ? 

Drinks  He  of  the  nectar  our  gods  so  love. 

Or  of  limpid  stream  in  the  sacred  grove  ? 

Say,  where  shall  we  seek  for  His  royal  throne. 

And  how  shall  we  love  Him  and  serve  Him  alone  ?" 

Thus  echo  resounds  with  the  maidens'  pray'r — 
"  Feithlimidh  the  ruddy,"  and  "  Eithne  the  fair." 
Fostered  by  .Druids,  they  love  the  deep  glade 
Where  childhood  has  wandered  and  infancy  played, 
And  far  from  their  father,  rude  Laoghaire,  stray, 
To  bathe  in  the  murmuring  Clebach's  spray. 

Near  the  path  where,  by  turns,  they  stroll  or  rest. 

Assembled  from  far  to  the  favoured  West 

A  synod  of  clerics,  in  grave  debate 

With  Hibernia's  apostle,  in  council  wait. 

Arrayed  in  white  garments,  so  calm  and  still, 

The  strangers  with  terror  the  maidens  fill. 

But  yearning  e'er  for  a  purer  light 

Than  even  the  once-loved  Druid  rite, 

And  seeking  a  clae  to  that  hidden  power 

Which  speaks  to  their  hearts  in  each  leaf  and  flower, 

The  virgins,  casting  a  timid  glance. 

With  rapid  though  faltering  steps  advance. 

Then  Patrick  looks  on  the  guileless  brow. 

The  dove-like  eye,  and  the  cheek's  bright  glow — • 

Marking  how  pure  is  the  soul  within. 

Though  dark  with  the  9'uade  of  primaeval  sin, 

"  Children,"  he  says,  "  from  your  regal  home 

To  the  court  of  the  lleavenly  King  you  come, 

Where  He,  who  has  chosen  yon  for  His  own, 

Awaits  you  to-day  on  His  starry  throne. 

Those  emblems  bright,  which  your  hearts  adored, 

From  nothingness  sprang  :  at  His  mighty  word 

All  the  creatures  of  earth,  sea,  fire,  and  air. 

Game  forth  from  His  hand,  and  His  impress  bear  ; 

More  glorious,  more  beautiful  far  than  all. 

At  His  word  they  rise — at  His  word  must  fall. 

The  lowliest  insect  to  Him  owes  birth, 

As  the  mightiest  monarch  that  reigns  on  earth. 

Believe  you  these  truths  ?    Will  you  serve  him  alone  ?'' 

Then,  as  lightning-flash  from  the  thunder-cloud 

Breaks  the  morning  of  faith  from  its  dreary  shroud  ; 

Whilst  dark  pagan  orgies  uncovered  lie — 

Their  shadows  dispelled  'neath  that  glorious  sky  ; 

"  We  believe  !    We  believe  !    Oh,  show  us  the  face 

Of  the  Spouse  whom  we  seek  in  His  beauty  and  grace  !" 

Then,  balmy  as  night  dews  o'er  drooping  flowers. 

The  Waters  of  Life  shed  their  healing  powers. 

Inflaming — not  quenching — that  burning  love  ' 

Which  pines  for  the  flight  of  the  soaring  dove. 

"  Oh  !  loosen  our  bonds,  for  their  shadows  fall 

O'er  the  face  of  our  Spouse,  while  His  accents  call." 

"My  children,  the  portals  of  Life  may  not  ope 
Ere  the  close  of  this  exile  of  suSoring  and  hope  ; 


The  dark  gates  of  Death  must  bo  passed  ere  the  eye 

Can  rest  on  the  'joy  of  the  angels'  on  high  : 

The  spirit  must  feed,  too,  e'er  rising  above. 

On  that  God,  where  His  beauty  is  hidden  through  love." 

"  Oh  !  give  us  that  food,  in  its  strength  to  flee, 

For  the  face  of  our  Spouse  we  long  to  see  !'' 

Then  the  Lover  finds  in  each  heart  repose, 

And  the  gates  of  death  on  his  victim  close. 

0  Faith  !  first  begotten  of  sisters  three, 
May  Hope  with  bright  Charity  follow  thee — 
Love,  that  with  fervour  will  watch  and  wait. 
Averting  the  soul-crushing  words,  "Too  late  !" 
With  Hope  in  that  promise  Faith's  accents  give — 
"He  who  believeth,  although  he  were  dead,  shall  live." 

KILGARVAN. 



THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  NOBLE  HOUSE. 
By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt, 
[All  Rights  Reserved.] 
Chapter  I. 

In  1764  there  stood  in  a  western  county  of  Ireland  the  old 
family  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Kilgarvan.  It  consisted  of  a 
tower  of  great  size  and  remote  antiquity,  to  which  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  mansion  was  attacned  in  the  style  of  that  era. 
The  building  was  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  in  the  midst  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  were  covered  to  the  top  with 
oaks,  the  growth  of  centuries.  The  demesne  was  approached 
through  a  defile,  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a  huge  iron  gate, 
seldom  opened,  as  the  habits  of  seclusion  which  with  the  earl 
who  inhabited  the  place  at  the  date  of  our  tale  had  become  a 
seoond  nature,  disinclined  him  to  receive  the  visits  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry  or  noblesse. 

His  solitary  disposition  was,  in  truth,  hereditary.  His  father 
and  grandfather  had  lived  in  great  retirement.  There  was  a 
touch  of  eccentricity  in  the  family,  and  this  shrinking  from 
social  intercourse  was  one  of  the  modes  in  which  it  showed 
itself.  His  title  of  earl  dated  from  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First ;  but  his  lineage,  which  was  purely  Milesian,  was  deduced 
from  the  time  when  his  ancestors  were  chiefs  of  a  powerful  sept. 
The  clansmen  of  Kilgarvan  in  the  days  of  the  first  Charles 
deemed  that  their  chief's  acceptance  of  an  earldom  was  dero- 
gatory to  his  real  dignity ;  for  in  their  opinion  his  ancestral 
designation  of  chief  of  their  clan  inferred  much  higher  rank 
than  any  earldom  in  the  peerage.  The  earl  whom  that  un- 
lucky monarch  favoured  was  strictly  loyal  to  the  House  of 
Stuart ;  and  like  many  another  partisan  of  that  dynasty  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  bis  devotion  by  the  loss  of  his  estates,  which 
Cromwell  confiscated,  and  of  which  he  recovered  a  small  por- 
tion, including  his  demesne,  at  the  settlement,  which  followed 
the  Restoration.  The  part  of  his  inheritance  thus  recovered, 
although  very  insuflicient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  rank,  was 
yet  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  man  who  was  satisfied  to  live 
in  great  privacy,  to  entertain  few  visitors,  and  to  confine  his  ex- 
penditure within  the  moat  moderate  limits.  His  lordship  died 
in  the  fulness  of  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  son,  of  whom  it 
can  only  be  said  that  he  lived  in  the  quiet,  unostentatious  re- 
tirement of  which  his  sire  had  set  the  example  ;  married  ;  had 
children,  and  by-and  by  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  heir 
of  this  personage  also  passed  through  life  without  leaving  any 
mark  even  on  parochial  history. 

The  fourth  in  descent  from  King  Charles's  earl  succeeded  in 
due  course.  He,  too,  seldom  passed  beyond  the  confines  of  his 
park,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  conversation  of  an  active,  intelligent,  energetic  chap- 
lain, who  was  generally  domiciled  at  Kilgarvan,  from  which 
sequestered  abode  he  made  occasional  visits  to  Dublin,  niingling 
when  there  with  the  leaders  of  politics  and  fashion,  to  whom  his 
convivial  and  entertaining  qualities  rendered  him  acceptable. 

On  one  of  his  metropolitan  sojourns  this  reverend  gentleman 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  famUy  of  nouveart.r  rirhcs.  Their 
origin  was  very  humble,  but  fortune  smiled  upon  the  persevering 
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economy  and  industry  that  had  gradually  raised  them  from  a 
small  shop  in  the  Coombe  to  a  larger  establishment  in  Francis- 
street  ;  thence  to  an  emporium  in  Dame-street,  and  finally  to  a 
handsome  .mansion  in  St.  Stephen's-green.  They  had  aristo- 
cratic aspirings,  and,  although  the  father  of  the  family  was  free 
from  all  absurd  pretension,  his  wife  and  daughters  imagined 
that  they  could  authenticate  their  title  to  be  received  into  patri- 
cian ranks  by  claims  of  relationship  to  various  personages  in  the 
peerage.  Their  name  was  O'Kelly,  which  was  also  the  family 
name  of  the  Earls  of  ELilgarvan  ;  and  although  no  conceivable 
trace  of  connexion  could  be  found,  yet  the  identity  of  the  name 
was  considered  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  erect  a  hypothesis 
of  kindred. 

The  chaplain  I  have  mentioned— the  Reverend  Jonas  Mac- 
donald — when  in  Dublin  was  the  guest  of  a  friencKwho  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Slievelogher  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 
This  frieitd,  whose  n  me  was  Cox,  had  inherited  a  fair  enough 
estate,  but  often  experienced  the  embarrassments  inevitably  in- 
cident to  all  who  will  not  live  within  their  means.  He  had  the 
entree  of  the  most  distinguished  houses  in  Dublin,  and  occupied 
such  a  place  in  the  world  of  fashion  that  all  aspirants  belontring 
to  the  humbler  grade  to  which  our  friends  the  O'Kellys  ap'per° 
tained  considered  themselves  fortunate  in  receiving  his  notice. 
He  soon  found  out  that  Mr.  O'Kelly  had  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  and  as  his  exigencies  just  at  that  period  required  a  loan, 
he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  reputed  millionaire,  and 
speedily  won  golden  opinions  from  the  ladies  of  his  family,  who 
felt  their  consequence  immensely  exalted  by  his  graceful  conde- 
scensions, and  their  social  ambition  agreeably  stimulated  by  his 
familiar  chitchat  about  the  leaders  of  high  life.  They  were  thus 
enabled  to  retail  at  second  hand  what  the  viscountess  said  to  the 
marquis  at  the  last  rout  given  by  the  earl  ;  and  they  could  hint 
with  a  mysterious  air  of  information  that  the  projected  match 
between  Lady  Theodosia  and  a  certain  Northern  baron  had  been 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  some  rumours  not  creditable  to 
her  ladyship's  discretion.  And  tlien  to  have  the  handsome, 
spirited,  fashionable  member  for  Slievelogher  on  their  visiting 
list !  The  change  -was  bewildering  v^hen  they  looked  back 
through  the  vista  of  the  past,  to  the  successive  stages  of  the 
Coombe,  of  Francis  street,  and  Dame-street. 

Mr.  Cox  postponed  his  request  for  a  loan  of  money  from  Mr. 
O'Kelly  until  his  intercourse  with  that  gentleman's  family  had 
continued  for  two  or  three  months.  He  imagined  that  his  ob- 
ject would  be  facilitated  by  his  establishing  a  strong  interest 
with  the  young  ladies  and  their  mother.  He  had  incurred  some 
heavy  debts  ;  but  eight  or  ten  years'  economical  management 
would  have  enabled  him  to  discharge  them  ;  and  the  Reverend 
Jonas  Macdonald,  a  man  of  prudence  and  principle,  frequently 
recommended  this  economical  process.  Meanwhile  the  loan  was 
required,  and  Macdonald  accompanied  Cox  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  the  O'Kellys.  Their  house  was  extremely  handsome.  The 
furniture  was  costly  ;  open,  however,  to  the  charge  of  being 
too  showy.  Mrs.  O'Kelly  and  her  daughters,  Anastasia  and 
Jemima,  occupied  the  drawingroom,  and  rose  with  empressement 
to  receive  the  visitors.  "How  good  of  you  to  come  to  us  to- 
day," said  the  matron  ;  "  you  must  have  been  greatly  fatigued 
at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  ball  last  night ;  I  hear  you  didn't  break 
up  till  three  or  four  this  morning. " 

Mr.  Cox  replied  that  he  had  not  been  tired  ;  had  danced 

I little  ;  and  was  interested  in  the  conversation  of  some  agreeable 
foreigners  who  were  his  excellency's  guests.  There  were  M. 
le  due  and  M.  le  comte,  besides  other  dignitaries  ;  and  Mr. 
Cox  repeated  the  nothings  they  had  uttered,  well  aware  that  his 
narrative,  otherwise  worthless,  would  receive  the  eager  and  de- 
lighted attention  of  his  auditors  when  dignified  with  the  lofty 
and  high-sounding  titles  of  the  speakers. 

And  so  they  talked  away,  until  something  led  to  the  mention 
of  Kilgarvan  and  its  scenery.  "  Ah,"  said  Miss  Jemima,  sen- 
timentally, "it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  cousin  leads  so 
recluse  a  life  there.  He  really  owes  it  to  his  position  to  come 
to  town  and  take  a  leading  part  in  society." 

Mr.  Cox  and  the  clergyman  smiled,  but  were  too  polite  to 
question  the  relationship  so  coolly  asserted  by  the  young  lady. 
Having  started  this  favourite  topic,  she  found  various  opportu- 


nities of  recurring  to  it ;  unconscious  that  their  reverend  visitor 
was  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  solitary  earl.  Luncheon 
came;  It  included  some  appetising  mutton  cutlets.  "Let  me 
recommend  them  to  you,  gentlemen,"  said  the  matron.  The 
gentlemen  partook,  and  praised. 

"  Our  family  has  a  weakness  for  mutton-cutlets,"  said  Miss 
Anastasia  ;  "  one  day  the  late  Lord  Kilgarvan  came  in  from  a 
hunt  with  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  it  chanced  that  nothing 
could  be  got  for  him  but  mutton  cutlets  ;  he  declared  they  were 
the  most  delicious  things  he  had  ever  eaten,  and  made  a  point 
of  having  them  at  dinner  to  the  day  of  his  death.  I  imagine 
we  inherit  our  preference  for  them  from  his  lordship." 

"Those  tastes  are  often  hereditary,"  observed  Mr.  Cox, 
with  a  complacent  smile. 

"I  believe  they  are,"  said  Miss  O'Kelly.  "  It  is  a  sad  thing, 
and  we  all  think  so,*  that  Lord  Kilgarvan  does  not  marry.  He 
should  consider  that  his  numerous  relatives  are  necessarily  in- 
terested in  the  perpetuation  of  his  noble,  ancient  line." 

The  parson  thought  so  too,  and  had  frequently  suggested 
matrimony  to  the  recluse  lord  ;  but  his  hints  had  been  usually 
met  with  a  declaration  from  his  lordship  that  a  wife  with  a 
really  competent  fortune  was  hard  to  be  got,  and  that  it  was 
better  to  let  his  line  expire  .liiie  prole  than  to  produce  a  new 
generation  of  aristocratic  strugglers  whose  birth  and  preten- 
sions would  always  be  in  painful  antagonism  to  their  limited 
resources.  His  lordship's  inveterate  celibacy  might,  however, 
give  way  to  an  adequate  pecuniary  attraction.  The  parson 
knew  this,  and  was  constantly  on  the  look-out.  One  obstacle  to 
matrimony  was  his  lordship's  confirmed  and  hitherto  incorrigible 
indolence.  To  make  love,  to  go  through  the  details  of  a  court- 
ship, seemed  to  him  intolerably  troublesome  ;  and  he  shrank 
from  the  prospect  of  so  great  an  interruption  of  his  habitual 
self-indulgent  laziness. 

All  this  passed  through  Parson  Macdonald's  mind  as  he  con- 
versed with  the  young  ladies.  He  knew  they  were  reputed  very 
wealthy  ;  and  he  thought  that  if  rumour  did  not  greatly  exagge- 
rate the  amount  of  their  succession  to  their  father's  hoarded 
gains.  Lord  Kilgarvan  might,  at  his  time  of  life,  do  v^orse  than 
abate  some  share  of  dignity  in  consideration  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  with  which  each  Miss  O'Kelly  was  credited.  To  be 
.sure,  there  were  other  drawbacks  than  their  origin  ;  they  were — 
well,  we  will  say  not  handsome  ;  and  their  manners  were  the 
manners  of  parvenuea ;  but  my  lord  was  over  fifty,  and  should 
make  some  deduction  from  the  advantages  he  might  have  fairly 
expected  at  an  earlier  age — in  short,  £20,000  might  well  coun- 
terbalance some  deficiencies.  But  would  the  young  lady  really 
inherit  that  sum?  Were  she  and  her  sister  Mr.  O'Kelly' s 
only  children  ?  Had  they  no  brother  to  divide  the  inheritance  I 
These  were  points  on  which  Mr.  Macdonald  denired  informa- 
tion. He  arrived  at  the  facts  by  strategy.  On  the  wall  hung  a 
portrait  of  a  young  man — a  sorry  specimen  of  the  painter's  art. 
The  face  was  clownish,  and  the  adjuncts  of  powdered  peruke 
and  court  dress  failed  to  impart  a  gentlemanlike  air.  From  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  young  ladies,  the  parson  conjectured 
that  the  picture  represented  a  near  relative.  Looking  at  it 
with  an  air  of  much  interest,  he  asked  if  he  might  venture  to 
inquire  the  name  of  the  original. 

"  It  is  our  late  brother  Peter,"  replied  J'liss  Jemima. 
"  Ah  1"  sighed  the  parson,  sympathetically,  "the  young  gen- 
tleman, then,  is  no  more.    May  I  ask  if  he  was  your  only  bro- 
ther ?" 

"Yes,"  responded  Miss  O'Kelly,  "  our  only  brother — he  was 
thought 'very  handsome"  (Cox  and  the  parson  checked  an  in- 
voluntary smile),  "and  the  artist  selected  brown  as  the  colour 
of  his  dress  because  it  suited  his  complexion.  There  was  a 
portrait  of  the  first  Lord  Kilgarvan  in  Lady  Drumdaniel's  col- 
lection ;  his  lordship  had  a  remarkably  brown  complexion,  just 
like  my  poor  brother's  ;  I  believe  indeed  our  family  had  very 
few  members  with  fair  skins." 

"A  general  resemblance  between  descendants  of  the  same 
race  is  by  no  means  uncommon,"  said  Cox  with  exemplary 
gravity. 

Macdonald  had  found  out  that  the  heiresses  had  now  no 
brother  ;  a  circumstances  that  interested  him  considerably  more 
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than  the  hereditary  colour  of  their  akina.  No  doubt  the  young 
ladiea  were  absurd,  but  there  waa  no  absurdity  in  twenty  thou- 
aand  pounds  ;  and  the  anxiety  that  he  really  felt  for  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  ancient  house  of  his  noble  friend,  confirmed  his 
determination  to  ascertain  whether  so  respectable  an  acquisition 
would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  that  illustrious  recluse,  outweigh 
the  plebeian  origin  of  its  possessor. 

Meanwhile  Cox  continued  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  ladies ; 
and  when  he  had  become  a  frequent  habitue  of  their  mansion, 
he  tendered  his  request  for  a  loan  to  O'Kelly.  The  ex-merchant 
was  not  as  easily  induced  to  advance  cash  in  return  for  aristo- 
cratic civilities  as  was  Monsieur  Jourdain  in  Molie're's  exquisite 
comedy.  He  would  have  required  some  better  security  from 
the  Count  Dovantes  for  his  cash  advances  than  the  honour 
of  the  count's  visits.  He  was  half  inclined  to  accommodate 
the  applicant ;  he  hesitated,  but  on  mentioning  the  matter  to 
his  family  he  was  besieged  with  entreaties  to  comply  with  their 
visitor's  request.  Mr.  Cox  was  such  a  high-minded,  honourable 
man — at  least  so  said  Anastasia,  Jemima,  and  their  mamma — 
that  it  was  cruel  and  preposterous  to  doubt  his  ability  and 
readiness  to  meet  all  engagements.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  he  would  ask  to  borrow  money  without  the 
power  and  purpose  of  repaying  it — besides  which  he  had  pro- 
mised to  introduce  the  young  ladies  to  circles  that  might  open 
the  way  to  brilliant  matrimonial  chances— who  could  tell  ?  In 
short,  it  would  be  highly  impolitic  to  refuse  the  loan  required 
by  their  captivating  friend,  who  would  naturally  interpret  a 
refusal  as  implying  a  doubt  of  his  integrity,  and  would  with- 
draw his  intimacy  and  all  its  contingent  advantages  from  a 
family  who  showed  themselves  ungrateful  for  the  social  con- 
decensions  with  which  he  favoured  them. 

Pressed  by  these  feminine  arguments,  vehemently  urged, 
O'Kelly  made  inquiry  as  to  Cox's  solvency  ;  found  that  he  had 
certainly  a  fair  rent-roll ;  was  unable  to  discover  any  heavy 
incumbrances ;  and,  more  with  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  do- 
mestic storm  than  from  any  other  motive,  he  gratified  Cox  with 
the  advance  he  required. 

Chaptek  II. 

The  parson  returned  to  Kilgarvan  with  his  brain  intent  on 
urging  his  noble  friend  to  marry.  He  had  ascertained  through 
every  channel  of  reliable  information  that  rumour  for  once  was 
not  a  liar,  and  did  not  overstate  the  expectations  of  Mesde- 
raoiselles  O'Kelly.  He  found  Lord  Kilgarvan  drinking  the  few- 
glasses  of  claret  with  which  he  usually  solaced  himself  after  his 
unsociable  dinner.  Notwithstanding  the  bibulous  habits  of  the 
period  and  country,  his  lordship  never  was  guilty  of  vinous 
excess.  He  cordially  welcomed  Macdonald,  and  inquired  the 
news  of  the  metropolis. 

"Of  public  news,  my  lord,  I  have  little  or  none  that  you 
have  not  already  seen  in  the  papers.  The  Commons  have  cer- 
tainly been  making  a  great  stand  against  the  Castle.  These 
efforts  of  the  English  Privy  Council  to  meddle  with  our  money 
bills  constitute  a  grievance  that  comes  home  to  the  heart — or  to 
the  pocket — of  the  nation.  There  is  something  outrageous  also 
in  their  system  of  embargoa." 

"  It  is  abominable  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Kilgarvan,  starting  from 
his  chair,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  fit  of  patriotic 
indignation.  These  patriotic  fits  were  by  no  means  uncommon  ; 
but  they  always  ended  in  some  va^ue  expression  of  regret  at  his 
lordship's  incompetence  to  aid  the  patriots  with  anything  better 
than  sympathy. 

"That  is  your  own  fault,  my  lord,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  so.  Why  not  go  to  Dublin,  take  your  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  help  our  friends  with  your  voice  and  with  your 
vote  !" 

"  Ah,  my 'good  friend,  I  have  lived  so  long  in  privacy  that  I 
should  be  out  of  my  element  in  public  life.  I  have  intensified 
my  liking  for  quiet  solitude  by  long  habit  among  these  ancestral 
hills  and  streams."  .    .  .  , 

"And  that  reminds  me,"  rejoined  the  parson,  "that  you 
should — :pardon  me — provide  a  successor  to  these  ancestral 
woods  and  hills  and  streams  against  the  time  (which  I  cordially 


hope  may  be  far  distant)  when  Providence  shall  call  you  hence. 
I  have  often  ventured  to  say  so  to  your  lordship." 

"My  dear  parson,  you  know  how  I  hate  taking  trouble,  and 
all  that  business  of  making  love  is  an  immense  bother.  Indeed 
if  a  ladylof  agreeable  appearance,  freighted  with  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  were  to  present  herself  with  an  offor  of  mar- 
riage and  to  take  all  the  trouble  off  my  hands,  I  do  not  say  but 
I  should  be  well  enough  inclined  to  accompany  her  to  the  church. 
But  to  work  as  hard  as  I  have  known  some  poor  fellows  do  in 
pursuit  of  a  wife,  hunting  here,  inquiring  there,  jilted  in  one 
place,  disappointed  in  another  by  finding  out  some  drawback, 
annoyed  by  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  censorious  gossips,  spending 
money  in  a  pursuit  as  likely  as  not  to  be  profitless — why,  Mac- 
donald, all  that  sort  of  thing  would  be  intolerable. " 

"  My  lord,  I  am  sure  you  immensely  overrate  the  diificulties. 
If  it  were  an  obscure  adventurer  who  spoke  as  you  do  I  could 
understand  him  ;  but  you  seem  to  overlook  the  solid  attractions 
of  a  coronet,  ancient  birth,  and  a  romantic  and  beautiful  demesne. 
How  many  women  there  are  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  in- 
vest their  thousands  in  the  privilege  of  sharing  these  advan- 
tages !" 

"  If  such  women  there  are,"  rejoined  the  noble  bachelor,  "  I 
can  only  say  that  I  never  encountered  them  !" 
"  Because  you  never  looked  for  them." 

"Looked  for  them  !  ay,  there  you  suggest  the  troublesome 
chase.  And  now,  pray,  who  are  the  ladies  whose  readiness  to 
purchase  a  share  in  the  honours  of  Kilgarvan  appears  to  you  so 
probable  1" 

"I  could  name  half  a  dozen,"  said  Macdonald, 

"  Do  so,"  replied  the  earl  ;  "  let  me  hear  your  list." 

"  There's  Miss  Macqueen,  the  banker's  daughter  ;  she  is  good 
for  £14,000  ;  her  brother  told  me  confidentially  that  her  father 
had  invested  that  sum  in  the  funds  for  the  lady  ;  the  money 
stands  in  her  name." 

' '  Have  you  ever  met  her  1" 

"Yes." 

"  What  is  she  like  ?  If  I  don't  mistake,  somebody  told  me 
she  had  lost  two  front  upper  teeth.    Is  that  the  case  V 

"Well,  I  believe  there  is  some  such  defect,  but  it  is  very 
little  noticed  ;  she  is  rather  silent,  and  her  mouth  is  generally 
closed." 

"  This  last  circumstance  is  rather  a  recommendation,"  said 
the  earl,  "  and  might  almost  atone  for  the  want  of  two  teeth. 
But  go  on — who  next  V 

"  Miss  Griselda  Macquirk,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ballymacragget.  His  lordship's  father  was  a  Scotch  convert 
from  presbytery — was  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  are  pro- 
verbially said  to  be  '  born  to  good  luck' — speculated  right  and 
left — throve  by  speculations  that  ruined  other  people — was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  bubble  and  sold  out  at  a  mon- 
strous premium  before  the  crash  came — speculated  in  the  Irish 
Church  establishment — bought  three  or  four  advowsons  from 
needy  proprietors  and  popped  two  of  his  sons  into  the  Church — 
got  handsome  doucaurs  from  other  presentees — one  son  wriggled 
himself  into  the  bishopric  of  Ballymacragget — lives  like  a  miser 
and  hoards  up  nine-tenths  of  his  income — I  cannot  speak  with 
confidence  of  what  Miss  Griselda  haa  got,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  bishop  can  give  her  anything  between  ten  and  twenty 
thousand." 

"  Well,  who  next  ?" 

"General  Caerlyon  has  only  one  dau;^hter,  and  there  is  not 
a  lady  in  my  whole  catalogue  whose  fortune  I  should  think 
likely  to  be  larger." 

"I  have  met  the  general,"  said  Lord  Kilgarvan,  "and  a 
greater  oddity  I  never  saw.  His  present  wife  is  hia  aecond  ;  ho 
married  her  with  an  eye  to  her  fortune,  but  made  the  usual 
sentimental  declarations — I  could  not  take  all  that  trouble  to 
gain  an  empire.  The  lady  was  as  old  as  her  admirer,  and  of 
course  he  knew  it.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he  told  a  friend 
of  mine  he  had  been  infamously  treated — 'Judge  my  horror,' 
said  lie,  '  when  I  found  that  Arabella  had  false  hair,  false  teeth, 
and  that  the  defects  of  her  figure  were  supplemented  by  padding 
supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  her  dressmaker  !  Sir,  it  is  un- 
pardonable to  palm  off  a  fictitieua  wife  as  a  genuine  article  upon 
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an  unsuspecting  lover  !'  But  notwithstanding  his  virtuous  in- 
dignation he  continued  on  pretty  fair  terms  with  his  bride,  re- 
serving his  complaints  fur  other  people,  and  never  venturing 
to  address  Mrs.  Caerlyon  in  any  other  terms  than  those  of 
ceremonious  courtesy.  As  you  say.  they  are  rich  certainly,  and 
the  daughter  will  have  money.  iBut  when  one  thinks  of  the 
nuisance  of  a  courtship — heigho  !  it  would  be  almost  worse  than 
going  to  the  House  of  Lords.  By  the  way,  I  will  send  my  proxy 
to  the  Marquis  of  Kildare — he'll  be  apt  to  employ  it  for  the  good 
of  the  public.    But  have  you  any  other  ladies  on  your  list  V' 

The  parson  mentioned  three  or  four  more,  including  the  Miss 
O'Kellys,  and  dwelling  with  much  emphasis  on  the  £20,000 
which  the  fortunate  father  was  able  to  bestow  on  each  of  them. 
"And  now,  my  dear  lord,"  he  continued,  "  we  have  of  ten  talked 
over  this  matter,  and  allow  me  to  say  that  if  you  really  contem- 
plate matrbuony  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

'*  Good  heaven,  Macdouald,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  Do 
you  expect  me  to  drive  off  to  the  vesideace  of  any  of  the  damsels 
you  Rave  mentioned  ]  And  if  1  did,  and  if  the  first  attempt 
miscarried,  then  I  suppose  you  would  h3,ve  me  attack  the  other 
ladies  in  succession  ]" 

And  Lord  Kilgarvan,  who  had  been  walking  about  the  apart- 
ment during  the  preceding  conversation,  flung  himself  sulkily  on 
his  chair  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  seemed  to  say 
the  whole  project  was^uch  a  bore  that  he  never  could  incur  the 
annoyance. 

(to    be  CONTUfUED.) 


SOiNG  OF  THE  GRECIAN  MARINERS. 


BY  THOMAS  MOORE. 


Oar  home  is  on  the  sea,  boy. 
Our  home  is  on  the  sea. 

When  Nature  gave 

The  ocean  wave 
She  marked  it  for  the  Free. 
Whatever  storms  befal,  boy, 
Whatever  storms  befal, 

The  island  bark 

Is  Freedom's  ark, 
And  il  its  h&r  safe  through  all. 

Behold  yon  ee'.  of  isles,  boy, 
Behold  yon  se  i  of  isles. 

Where  every  shore 

Is  sparkling  o'er 
With  beauty's  richest  smiles. 
For  us  hath  Freedom  claimed,  boy, 
For  us  hath  Freedom  claimed 

Those  ocean-nests 

Where  Valour  rests 
His  eagle  wicg  untamed. 

And  shall  the  Moslem  dare,  boy. 
And  shall  the  Moslem  dare, 

While  Grecian  hand 

Can  wield  a  brand. 
To  plant  his  Crescent  there  ? 
No — by  our  fathers,  no,  boy  ! 
No,  by  the  Cross  we  show — 

From  Maina's  hills 

To  Thracia's  rills 
All  Greece  re-echoes  "No  !'' 


AMONG  THE  ARABS; 

OR, 

BOYISH  ADVENTURES  IN  NUBIA. 


Chapter  XXXIV. — Relief. 

Wherever  in  the  world  a  powerful  army  is  assembled  in  the 
tented  field,  with  all  the  appliances  of  war  and  a  thirst  for  a 
fight,  there  is  certain  to  be  another  army  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity,  similarly  equipped,  and  burning  with  anxiety  to  appease 
the  thirst  of  their  opponents. 

The  night  during  which  Paul  and  his  friends,  under  sentence 


of  death,  lay  in  the  slaughter-pen,  the  army  of  the  Khedive, 
commanded  by  American  and  Eu^'lish  oftioers",  and  thirty  thou- 
sand strong,  was  making  a  forced  march  in  order  to  surprise 
their  enemy. 

At  sundown  the  Abyssinian  general's  scouts  brought  word 
that  theEgyptian  army  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  an  unfordable 
river,  twenty-five  miles  away,  and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  its 
moving. 

The  sun  had  not  been  down  two  hours  before  a  pontoon 
bridge  floated  over  that  river,  and  the  whole  Egyptian  army, 
with  Colonel  Ralph  North  in  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
lead,  was  in  motion. 

There  was  no  stop  to  that  night  march.  Success  depended  on 
surprising  the  Abyssinians  Just  before  daylight. 

So  rapid  was  the  advance  that  the  videttes  and  outposts  were 
captured  before  they  could  give  an  alarm,  and  the  first  indica- 
tion the  general  had  that  the  Egyptians  had  moved,  was  the 
sound  of  the  attack,  and  the  shouts  and  hurrying  footsteps  of 
his  own  panic-stricken  soldiers. 

Suddenness  and  persistency  are  the  first  elements  of  a  success- 
ful enterprise.  These  qualities  the  attack  had,  and  the  result 
■was  that  the  Khedive's  troopers  literally  rode  over  their  ene- 
mies, and  shot  them  down  in  their  wild  flight. 

When  the  sun  uprose,  the  Abyssinian  army  was  a  flying  mob, 
its  general  slain,  and  its  baggage  and  ajrtillery  in  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptians. 

It  was  the  noise  of  this  fighting  that  woke  the  condemned  from 
their  sleep. 

"A  fight!"  shouted  Hugh. 

"  Ask  the  guards  what  the  fuss  is,'' said  Paul,  nudging  Malek 
Adhel,  who  lay  near  him. 

Malek  Adhel  leaped  to  his  feet,  went  to  the  wooden  enclosure, 
and,  coming  back  in  a  minute,  said  : 
There  are  no  guards." 

'*  No  guards  I" 

"No  ;  they  are  gone.  Hark  !  That  shout  was  the  cheer  of 
the  Khedive's  soldiers  !"  cried  Malek  Adhel. 

"  Praise  Allah  !  There  it  is  again.  The  Egyptians,  our 
friends,  are  here  ;  and,  as  I  live,  that  was  a  Hamran  battle- 
cry  !" 

"Keep  together,  boys,  and  follow  me." 

As  Paul  tore  down  the  gate  of  the  enclosure,  an  officer  gal- 
loped up — it  was  now  quite  light — and  called  out  : 
"  Surrender  !  Surrender  !" 

' '  Uncle  Ralph  !  uucle  Ralph  !"  cried  Paul  and  Clarence  in 
chorus. 

The  officer  threw  himself  from  his  horse,  looked  wonderingly 
at  the  boys,  and  the  next  instant  had  his  arms  about  them. 

"I  heard  you  were  lost,  and  have  sent  out  parties  to  search 
for  you.  Your  father  and  all  the  Nile  party  are  with  this  army. 
They  joined  us  yesterday,  hoping  to  hear  from  you,"  said 
Colonel  North,  when  he  recovered  from  his  surprise. 

Paul  introduced  his  friends,  and  told  the  colonel  about  Laneen 
and  Al  Zubla. 

"  I  will  find  them  at  once." 

The  colonel  despatched  a  dozen  messengers,  some  to  find  the 
girls,  and  others  to  summon  the  Nile  party  to  where  the  boys 
were. 

The  girls  were  found  near  by,  and  great  was  their  joy  at  re- 
joining their  friends.  Soon  #,fter,  Mr.  North,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr. 
O'Neil,  and  Ivan  Blavatzky's  tutor  came  up,  and  the  meeting 
and  greetings  that  followed  may  be  imagined  ;  certain  it  is  I 
cannot  describe  it. 

To  Al  Zubla's  delight,  she  learned  that  her  father,  though  so 
strong  an  ally  of  Abyssinia,  had  a  few  days  before  given  in  his 
allegiance  to  Egypt,  prompted  thereto  by  Egyptian  gold. 

He  came  with  the  Hamran  siieik,  and,  though  at  first  indig- 
nant with  his  daughter,  he  softened  down  when  he  heard  her 
story. 

When  Ul  Aben  learned  that  the  Nile  party  had  bestowed  gold 
on  Malek  Adhel,  he  consented  that  Al  Zubla  should  becoine  his 
wife,  and  agreed  that  they  should  go  to  the  Lower  Nile  with  the 
tourists,  and  visit  Malek's  father,  the  reis  of  the  dahaboah. 

Laneen  certainly  loved  Paul  North,  but  when  she  fully  realised 
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the  gulf  that  parted  them,  she  wisely  returned  to  her  first  love, 
aud  at  hor  father's  request  gave  her  hand  to  Ben.  And  Ben, 
with  never  so  much  {,'old  in  his  pussessioii,  was  cjnaidered  the 
riciiest  Hamran  the  tribe  had  ever  linovvii. 

The  Hamraus  had  the  lion  skins,  and  the  other  trophies  of 
the  cliase  were  found  in  the  Abyssinian  camp.  These  the  boys 
divided  and  carried  back  with  theui. 

The  adventmea  did  not  ocoupy  nearly  as  long  a  time  as  the 
publication  or  thetu  has  ;  bat  the  friendship  tiitj  boys  formed 
for  each  other  daring  the  days  of  peril  wiUilast  while  life  lasts. 
And  tliat  the  life  of  each  one  may  bo  hale  and  long,  must  be  the 
heartfelt  wish  of  ail  who  admire  pluck,  ni^mliness,  and  truth  in 
man  or  boy. 

THK  END. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[specially  wkiiten  for  "  YOUNG  irhland"  by  a  leading  member 

OF  THE  CoC^^(,'IL  OF  THE  SOCIBtV  FOli  THE  PaESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.]  '  ^ 

Lesson  XV. 

The  learner  ought  now  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  sounds 
of  the  vowels,  consonants,  diphthongs,  and  iriphthougs.  To  make  the 
task  of  learning  these  sounds  the  more  easy,  only  words  of  one  sylla- 
ble, with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  given. 

The  instructions  on  qiiaiUtly  in  the  preceding  lesson  are  intended 
to  prepare  the  miud  of  the  learner  for  words  o£  two  and  more  sylla- 
bles, about  the  pronunciation  of  which  there  can  be  but  very  little 
dithculby  indeed,  since  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  all  syllables  of 
doubtful  quantity  are  marked  long,  vihen  long.  Before  proceeding, 
as  it  were  professedly,  to  words  of  two  or  more  syllables,  we  give 
below  one  vocabulary  which  contains  all  the  words  in  the  Table  of 
Sounds  of  the  Letters,  with  the  exception  of  those  already 
given.  {See  Table,  page  27,  No.  2  of  the  volume  of  Young 
Ireland  for  1S79.)  To  the  following  exercise  no  translation  is 
appended,  as  it  contains  no  word  or  rule  not  previously  given  :  it  is  a 
test  of  the  learner's  knowledge  of  pronunciation,  as  well  as  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  memory.  If  he  finds  his  pronunciation  satisfactory 
and  his  memory  faithful,  then  he  has  cleared  the  first  great  difficulty 
of  learning  the  language,  and  his  mind  is  stored  with  hundreds  of 
words  which  he  will  be  able  to  draw  on  hereafter  with  pleasure  and 
advantage. 

Vocabulary. 

Ax>,  luck.  fAf,  growth.  ngicLl-A,  hostages, 

bA,  affection.  yof,  yet.  61,  drinking. 

bi,  the  living,  '(\\-\,  with.  pic,  pitch. 

OA,  where.  an  arrow.  -jjij-,  pease. 

c<3,b,  a  mouth.  5-^b,  a  mouth.  l^op,  seed, 

ceo,  a  fog.  So^c,  a  field.  f\6,  very. 

■o<i,  if.  big,  weak.  fon,  account. 

t)i<\,  God.  bong,  a  ship.  T^'^Oi  yonder. 

ec,  an  eclipse.  niA,  if.  cj\i,  three, 

■pii,  under.  tii,  not,  wpT^i  a  jamb. 

1.  b-^ruib  ini  dguf  i^yg  bc.n  (Ngdc  ?  b-vuib  Trion  ■pioiiti  no 
gbAf?  ni  b-i:uiL  fe  gbAi'.  2.  Ca  b-fuiiXJiA?  tle^n  6g,  bong 
A|^t>,  tipf  A  -pATjA.  3.  IllA  ceo  Ann.  a-6  Agu|-  bo,.  tlA  'oeun  (do) 
olc.  4.  Ca  me  bAg,  An  gopc  biin  |'Ax>A.  5.  bA,  ngiAblA.  b-)ruiL 
bAAige?  5pi<''".  y^ii-^-  ec,  peubc.  7.  ^Ta,  fvi'o,  Ann  )-o,  Ann  pn. 
56  6g.     Ca  An  UAn  bAn  6b.     8.  V^''^^^  1^"  beAn  p6  6g,     9.  1f 

i:eAi\p  biom  pi-p,  'nA  pic.  Ca  p6f.  gAnn.  1(1,  Ja  Aguf  fCAib, 
CAb  AguT'  ciiU  11.  Ca  ah  ceoL  bmn,  ca  An  ^-eob  bin,  Aguf  ua  An 
bA  fUA;\  i:6|-.  12.  Aija  j'on  (on  account  of).  13.  Vl^i  (obsolete) 
cfiion.  TDa  me  ctnn  {am  being  understood).  14.  Ca  An  -oaoi 
•OAbb,  CA  An  f Aoi  ciuni.  15.  tTlAC  Ue  bi  (son  of  the  living  God). 
IG.  Aob  geAb.  bioeAnn  ci\e  up,  \)i-6eAiin  6p  ■OAop.  Iji-neAnn 
ireoib  fAop.  17,  b)i-6eAnn  Aep  I'Aop.  b-^ruib  cpuic  o|\c  ?  Ca  An 
gAT  i\6  Apt).  18.  Ca  gopc  Agoiin.  If -oaoi  mope.  19.  Hi  b-j:uib 
6p  no  Aipgiot)  AgAiii.    20.  If  bAg  An  f  eAp  e. 

{to  be  continued.) 


.    epigram  by  a  manager. 
Your  comedy  I've  read,  my  friend, 

Aud  like  the  half  you've  pilfered  best ; 
But  you  might  still  the  matter  Ynend— 

Take  courage,  man,  aud  steo.l  the  rest. 


A  VERY  STHANGE  FRcNCH  DUEL. 

One  of  the  queerest  duels  ever  fought  took  place  in  17!iO,  be- 
tween Cazales  and  Barnave.  In  the  Assembly,  the  former,  ia 
an  eloquent  speech,  called  the  Left  "Brigands."  The  latter 
replied  that  he  could  take  no  notice  of.  a  collective  insult,  but  if 
it  were  personally  applied  he  would  feel  bound  to  notice  it.  Of 
course  Oazales  gratified  Barnave  ;  but  the  matter  was  arranged 
by  common  friends.  The  next  morning,  however,  Cazales 
called  with  St.  Simon  upon  Barnave,  .saying,  "I  am  very  sorry, 
but  the  ladies  are  unwilling  wo  should  beat  peace."  "I  had 
expected  as  much,"  was  the  laconic  reply.  "  When,  where, 
and  how  V  "At  the  Bois,  in  an  h"ur,  with  pistols."  Cazales 
insisted  that  his  antagonist  should  fire  first.  Barnavo  refused, 
because  the  provocation  by  Cazales  had  not  been  intentional. 
Tney  threw  dice,  at  which  Cazales  said  he  had  no  luck.  Bar- 
nave won  ;  fired  at  thirteen  paces,  and  missed.  Twice  Cazales' 
pistol  missed  fire.  'Tardou  me  for  keeping  you  waiting,"  he 
said,  and  his  adversary  rejoined,  '•  I  am  here  to  wait."  When 
he  had  missed  his  man  the  third  time,  his  second,  Charles  de 
Lambeth,  wanted  the  afiTair  stopped,  but  St.  Simon  was  un- 
willing. Meanwhile,  the  combatants  were  walking  about  arm- 
in-arm,  talking  pleasantly  together.  '*I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  kill  you/'  remarked  Cazales.  "But  you  are  greatly  in  my 
way  in  the  Assembly.  Let  me  disable  you  from  debating  for 
the  present."  "  You  are  more  generous  than  1  am,"  responded 
Barnave,  "in  wishing  to  let  me  off  easily.  You  are  the  main 
support  of  your  party  ;  my  party  would  hardly  feel  my  loss." 
Again  Barnave  won  the  toss,  and  his  adversary  fell,  shot  in  the 
forehead,  with  the  words,  "This  is  what  I  came  here  for."  His 
cocked  hat  had,  however,  broken  the  force  of  the  bullet ;  the 
surgeon  soon  pronounced  the  wound  not  serious,  which  Cazales 
corroborated,  adding,  "  And  lo  !  the  ass  opened  his  mouth  and 
spake."  He  went  home  in  Lambeth's  carriage,  profiTered  as 
f-ore  comfortable  than  St.  Simon's,  aud,  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
combatants  dined  together,  and  spoke  of  their  duel  as  a  de- 
lightful little  recreation. 

THE  DEACON'S  ORDER. 


Deacon  S  ,  residing  in  a  town  adjoining  Worcester,  Mass., 

was  a  good,  pious  man,  but  sadly  illiterate.  One  day  he  gave  to 
the  stage-driver  a  slip  of  paper  upon  which  he  had  written  an  or- 
der for  some  books,  which  he  wished  the  driver  to  bring  him, 

from  the  store  of  Mr.  A-  ,  in  Worcester.     The  driver  called 

at  the  said  store,  and  handing  the  slip  to  the  nearest  clerk,  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  an  order  for  some  books  which  Deacon 
S.  wished  sent  to  him. 

The  clerk  examined  the  paper  critically— turned  it  up  and 
down — but  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  passed  it  to  the  book- 
keeper, who  was  seldom  stuck  by  bliijd  chirography.  But  the 
book  keeper, met  with  no  better  success  than  §had  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  clerk.  The  proprietor  was  called,  aud  he,  too, 
soon  gave  the  scrawl  up  in  despair,  and  it  was  finally  concluded 
best  to  send  the  paper  back  to  the  deacon  for  further  elucida- 
tion. 

As  the  stage-coach  approached  the  village  tavern  -the  deacon 
was  waiting  upon  the  steps. 

"  Well,  driver,"  he  said  as  the  coach  stopped,  "  did., you  get 
my  books  V 

"  iJcioAs  .'  No,  of  course  I  didn't.  There  wasn't  a  man  in 
Worcester  could  read  your  old  spider-tracks  !" 

"  Couldn't  read  'ritin  ?  Let  me  see  if  you  gave  'em  the  right 
paper." 

The  driver  took  the  paper  from  his  wallet,  and  passed  it  over, 
and  the  deacon  having  put  on  his  enormous  silver-bowed  spec- 
tacles, held  the  memorandum  at  a  favourable  distance  for  read- 
ing. 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your 
face.  See  here" — aud  he  spelled  out,  letter  by  letter — "  '  T  o 
S-A  M  B  u  x' — Two  Psalm  Books  !  Goodness  me  !  I  guess 
them  Worcester  folks  had  better  go  to  school  and  learn  their 
letters  !" 

Perhaps  the  deacon  thought  the  kugh  whieh  followed  from 
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the  bystanders  was  in  response  to  his  cutting  sarcasm  upon  the 
Ignorance  of  the  Worcester  people. 

SETTLING  A  BORE. 

When  Soyer  was  chef  at  the  Reform  Club,  he  was  constantly 
being  bothered  to-  give  the  recipes  of  his  plats,  which  he  very 
much  objected  to. 

One  member  in  particular  was  the  bane  of  his  life,  and  Sover 
determined  to  settle  him.  So  the  next  time  the  member  had 
some  friends  to  dine  with  him,  Soyer  sent  up  a  delicious  salad, 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  convives. 

"I'll  send  for  Soyer,"  said  Amphitryon,  "and  he  shall  tell 
me  how  he  mixes  it ;"  and  in  he  came. 

*'  First  of  all,  gentlemen,  I  do  take  de  coa  lettuce,  and  den  de 
beet-root,  and  den"  

"  Yes,  we  know  all  the  ingredients  ;  it's  the  flavour  we  don't 
quite  understand,"  interrupted  the  member. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  den  take  de  oil  of  Lucca  and  rub  de  green 

sfcuif  all  over,  and  den  I  take  de  vinegar— very  little,  indeed  

and"                                               "  ' 

"Yes,  yes  ;  but  how  on  earth  do  you  obtain  that  flavour  so 
peculiar  to  your  salads  ?" 

"Ah,  dat  is  a  very  great  secret  ;  I  don't  think  I  should  tell 
yon,  srentlemen." 

"  Nonsense  !  It  shan't  go  out  of  the  club.  Now  explain  how 
you  get  the  flavour." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence.  I  last  of  aU  take  a 
leetle  bit  of  garlic,  I  put  him  in  my  mouth,  and  roll  him  gently 
round  for  ten  minutes.  1  den  take  de  aalad  in  my  two  hands, 
and  I  do  gently  breathe  all  over  him."  ' 
'       The  members  never  asked  Soyer  for  any  more  recipes. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  ESTRANGEMENT. 

This  is  why  a  well  known  poet  and  that  noble  shadow  of  his 
cut  each  other  dead  when  they  meet  in  the  street  now.  It  was 
midnight,  and  the  poetic  genius  had  tnrown  his  pen  down,  and 
was  leaning  back,  wearily  muttering  : 

"Ah,  Jack,  you  don't  know  how  much  pleasanter  and  easier 
it  is  to  read  those  little  poems  of  mine  than  to  write  them." 

The  noble  friend  responded  : 

"  By  Jove,  my  boy,  bow  you  yust  suffer,  then  !" 

The  friendship  was  instantly  unbound. 

A  PATERNAL  ADVICE. 

A  young  man,  wjio  was  expected  for  some  time  to  "  propose,"  , 
but  whose  diffidence  had  kept  him  back,  was  astonished  by  his 
father's  saying  to  him,  as  he  set  oif  to  his  sweetheart's  residence 
one  evening  : 

•  "John,  you'd  better  bring  the  screw-driver  along  with  you 
this  time." 

"  What  for exclaimed  John. 

"  So  as  to  screw  up  your  courage  a  little,"  answered  pater. 
When  John  came  home  that  night,  he  said  : 
' '  I've  done  it,  father  !" 

GAS-JETS. 

"  Do  you  think,  William,"  said  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  husband, 
the  other  night,  "that  the  telephone  will  ever  be  as  generally 
used  as  the  telegraph?"  "Why,  ye^,"  replied  Brown  ;  "the 
time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  as  common  to  telephone  as  it 
seems  now  to  tell  a  fib." 

"  Mike,  have  you  settled  that  affair  with  Lewis  yet  ?"  "Yes, 
he  kicked  me  ofl"  his  steps  last  week,  and  sinbe  that  he  has 
stopped  bothering  me."  i 

Whatever  may  be  the  actual  status  of  an  individual,  he  is 
certain  to  be  credited  with  a  certain  degree  of  respectability  if 
his  boots  squeak. 

"Give  me  a  kiss,  dear  girl."    "I  can't,"  she  replied;  "I 

don't  mind  lending  you  one,  but  1  must  have  it  returned  to- 
morrow." 

It  is  firmly  believed  in  several  boarding-houses  that  the  hair 
of  the  cook  will  cure  the  bite  of  the  butter. 

Now  that  the  phonograph  makes  it  possible  for  sourds  fo  be 
caiined,  the  snme  as  milk,  bet  f,  lobsters,  fruit,  &c.,  missionary 
sermons  can  be  bottled  and  sent  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  ready 
for  the  table,  instead  of  the  missionary  himself.    The  latter, 
you  see,  can  be  eaten  ;  the  former  can't. 

A  young  man  of  twenty  recently  took  to  wife  a  Pennsylvania 
widow  of  fifty,  the  sole  proprietress  of  a  couple  of  paying  petro- 
leum wells.  •  Of  him  it  may  truly  be  said  that  "  he  loved  not 
wisely  but  two  wells." 

Name  the  bones  of  the  head  ?"  said  a  medical  teacher  to 
one  of  his  class.    "I've  got  'em  all  in  my  head,"  replied  the 
pupi],  "but  I  can't  give  'em." 

Is  a  coughing  miser  merely  an  animated  coffer  ? 

When  you  are  tired  of  twirling  your  thumbs,  sit  down  and 
see  how  fast  you  can  say,  "Shoes  and  socks  shock  Susan  in  an 
inexplicable  snanner,  andExorable  ceaseth  sheathing  her  shoes." 
It  is  worse  th'ln  "  Peter  Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  pep- 
pers." 

A  recipe  says  that  fritters  may  be  flavoured  with  thyme. 
Hence  the  expression  to  fritter  awriy  one's  thyme. 

LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  should  note  that  at  leaat  a  fortnight  must  felapss 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  otjr  publishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

"  Patrice."— Neither  of  them  has  sufficient  interest  for  the  public. 
The  subjects  are  trifling  in  themselves,  and  your  treatment  of  them  is 
excessively  diffuse  and  rambling.    We  notice,  besides,  many  lop-sided 
sentences,  and  numerous  violations  of  the  simplest  rnlfes  of  s,Ta.uiiriar. 
By  the  way,  are  there  two  of  you,  or  are  you  only  one  with  two  totally 
uirierent  styles  of  writing  ? 

"  Vinegar  Hill."— You  must  furnish  name  and  address  fcr  pi^blica- 
tion.    We  could  not  possibly  conduct  such  negotiations. 
"  K.  D."— Too  trifling  fcr  publication. 

"  D.  M."  (Tburles).— All  subscriptions,  applications  for  back  num- 
bers, offers  of  negotiation,  and  .the  lilce,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Manager,  not  to  the  Editor.    Such  matters  are  wholly  in  the  XJrovince 
of  the  former,  and  not  at  all  in  that  of  the  latter. 

"  A  Lover  of  our  Paper."— From  the  patriotic  point  of  view  it  iS  ' 
creditable,  but,  poetically  considered,  it  is  much  below  the  mark. 

"  A  Subscriber"  (P.  S.).— What  you  forward  is  in  rtality  an  advertise- 
ment, and,  as  you  ought  to  know,  ours  is  not  a  general  advertising 
medium.  *  If  you  want  to  make  exchanges,  the  proper  course  for  you 
to  piirsuefis  to  seed  your  notice  to  some  paper  that  has  advertising 
columns. 

"T.  J.  r."— See  reply  to  "  D.  M."  above. 
"  C.  G." — With  a  touch  or  two  it  will  suit. 

"  D.  I."— In  the  main  we  are  pleased  with  both,  but  in  ver-ses  3,  7, 
and  12  of  the  longer  potm  the  depreciatory  effect  of  the  "only"  is  out 
of  place,  e.specially  in  12— "only  a  battle-field"  is  an  alMurdity,  as  you 
must  see  on  a  moment's  reflection.  Try  to  recast  these  verses.  The 
shorter  poem  lias  two  stanzas  which  remind  one  of  "  Who  fears  to  speak 
of  '9S'' ;  these,  therefore,  are  doomed. 

"Paul."— On  a  first  reading  they  strike  us  as  falling  short  of  the 
poetic  ;  but  as  they  are  sensible,  and  contain  sime  good  advice,  we  sliall 
return  to  them  before  a  week  runs  by,  and  give  them  serious  considera- 
tion. 

"  J.  C." — Accept  our  thanks  for  sending  us  so  amusing  a  contribution. 
The  musical  part  of  it  is  very  creditable  to  you,  but  the  verses  are  not 
of  equal  merit.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  use  of  it. 

"Encourage  Irish  Art.     Encourage  Irish  Literature." — WlLLLfOi 
Smith  O'Bbien. 

YOUNG  lEELAND, 

PEICE  ONB  PENNY. 

IS®"  Agents  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  supijiies.  May 
be  ordered  of  any  Agent  of  the  NatioU  or  Wbbxlt  Nirws. 
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"  Spell-lwnnd  wo  Bat  in  our  frail  boat'ia  mid- 


THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGHj 

By  Thomas  Kellt, 
Author  o£  "  Bryn  HaU,  or  CivU  AUogiance." 

FOUBTH  EPOCH. 


Chapter  I.— A  Stoky  from  the  Sea. 

It  was  memorable  in  more  senses  than  one,  that  day  on  which 
I  went  to  college. 


•Pacific,  in  the  dead  of  night."— (See  page  177.) 

After  having  my  hand  almost  shaken  off  by  my  fellow- 
retainers  at  Goragh  Castle,  and  taken  a  respectful  leave  of  my 
excellent  mistress-who,  I  need  hardly  say,  filled  my  purse  to 
repletion  with  pocket-money— I  called  (amongst  other  places 
on  my  road  to  Father  Pat's,  which  was  to  be  my  final  point!  of 
departure)  at  Paudeen  Dree's.  ^  i 

The  reader  will  recoUect  the  rivalry  that  existed  between 
Paudeen  and  Peter  the  Miller  in  pursuit  of  the  afi-ections  of 
the  widow  Moriarty,  and  how,  when  it  suited  Peter,  Peter 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  WeU,  \he  result  w  as  that,  in  sport- 
ing phrase,  the  remainder  of  the  race  was  a  walk  over  for  Pan- 
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deen,  and  that,  on  the  day  in  question,  Paudeen  led  the  lovely 
widow  to  the  altar.  , 

He  had  just  returned  from  the  chapel,  and  was  holding  high 
festival  when  I  went  in  ;  and  as  I  had  learned  a  few  minutes 
before  of  the  death  of  Peter  the  Miller  the  previous  night,  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  very  different  fate  of  the  two 
quondam  rivals.  Peter  was  lying  stark  and  cold,  ' '  unwept, 
unhonoured,  and  unsung,''  with,  as  the  neighbours  said,  "  not 
even  a  pinch  of  snuff  or  a  pipe  of  tobacco  over  him  ;"  while 
Paudeen,  full  of  love  and  life  and  LL  whiskey  ( I  like  allitera- 
tion), was  pounding  the  floor  to  the  strains  of  the  euphonious 
bagpipes,  the  admiration  of  his  newly  wedded  wife,  and  the 
delight  of  many  assembled  guests. 

I  said  good-bye  to  Paudeen,  successfully  resisting  all  attempts 
on  his  part  to  get  me  to  try  the  LTj.  He  came  with  me  outside 
the  door,  whispering  to  me  confidentially  : 

"  You  see  I  worked  the  oracle  at  last." 

"You have,  Paudeen,"  I  said,  " and  I  wish  you  joy." 

"  Don't  you  think  Peter,  God  rest  his  sowl,  put  his  foot  in  it 
the  day  he  riz  out  iv  the  widow  Moriarity  ]  eh  what — eh  what  ! 
Murdher,  murdher  !  did  you  ever  see  sich  a  fine  woman  1" 

"Never,  Paudeen,"  I  replied. 

"And  what  do  you  think  o'  myself  ]  See  how  stout  and  big 
I'm  gettin'  lately.  Just  feel  my  arms  and  my  ribs — all  solid 
flesh  and  no  mistake." 

I  felt  as  directed,  when  I  found  that  Paudeen  was  still  keep- 
ing up  the  deception  by  which  he  had  been  able  to  win  his 
wife's  heart ;  what  Paudeen  boasted  of  as  solid  flesh  beipg  the 
solid  folds  of  the  numerous  coats  and  waistcoats  he  had  put  on 
for  the  occasion  ! 

"Yes,"  said  I,  hardly  able  to  look  serious  ;  "you're  in  very 
fine  condition  now,  if  the  cares  of  married  life  don't  pull  you 
down." 

"  Pull  me  down  !"  he  said  ;  "  and  what  if  they  do  ?  Sure  a 
man  doesn't  care  a  sthraw  how  he  lucks  af  ther  he's  marrit."  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  OJi,  the  weemen,  the  weemen  !  they  don't  know 
everything  ;  a=i  cute  as  they  are,  I  can  build  birds'  nests  in 
their  ears  !  Well,  good-bye  again,  and  good  luck,  Phelim." 
And  Paudeen  re  urnad  to  his  merrymaking. 

My  next  and  last  caU  was  to  see  Father  Pat  and  my  mother. 
They  were  both  awaiting  me  impatiently,  the  first  letter  from 
my  father  having  arrived  that  morning. 

I  was  immediately  engrossed  in  its  perusal,  but  was  cut  short 
both  in  that  and  in  the  tender  ceremony  of  parting  from  my 
mother  by  the  arrival  of  the  carriage  from  the  castle  to  take  me 
to  Kilcray,  whence  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  to  be  pro- 
secuted by  stage-coach. 

And  now,  instead  of  attempting  an  analysis  of  the  various 
feelings  that  were  welling  up  in  my  breast  at  a  moment  in  my 
life  when  new  horizons  of  splendid  scope  were  opening  out 
before  me,  I  purpose  giving  the  contents  of  my  father's  letter, 
and,  omitting  a  few  particulars  relative  to  famfly  matters,  in 
his  own  ipsUsima  verba : — 

"And  now,  my  darling  Nelly,  I  proceed  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  voyage  out,  and  all  that  followed  it,  up  to  this  the 
day  of  my  writing.  You  will  learn  from  this  narrative  how, 
even  in  the  most  painful,  hopeless,  and  ignominious  situations 
in  life,  the  sleepless  eye  of  Grod's  providence  still  watches  over 
His  creatures  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  You  wiU.  see  that 
whether  man's  prayers  are  breathed  before  the  glowing  altar  on 
the  safe  and  solid  dry  land,  or  sobbed  from  the  depths  of  th|t 
floating  hell,  a  convict-ship,  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  watery 
wastes  of  the  wild  unstable  ocean,  they  reach  alike  the  ever- 
wakeful  ear  of  the  Lor^  of  the  land  and  sea. 

"  A  few  days  after  my  trial  I  was  brought  to  Queenstown, 
where,  in  company  with  about  one  hundred  other  convicts,  I 
embarked  on  board  the  ship  Bittern  for  Western  Australia. 
The  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship,  together  with  the  officials  who 
had  charge  of  the  prisoners,  numbered  not  far  short  of  another 
hundred.  There  were  no  passengers  except  Captain  Baird,  the 
newly  appointed  governor  of  the  penal  settlement,  and  his 
youthful  bride.  They  were  the  last  to  come  aboard,  and  their 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  our  departure. 

"  The  sailors  sang  the  anchor^up  the  starboard  bow  ;  and  the 


Bittern  flung  her  wings  to  the  breeze  and  boldly  breasted  the 
broad  Atlantic.  South  and  Ssuth-west,  and  South  again,  we 
steered  our  course.  Cape  Clear  and  Mizen  Head  ran  out  to 
greet  us  in  the  sea.  I  saw  them — saw .  them  with  sinking 
heart — and  followed  them  with  brimful  eye,  receding  fast  and 
faster  till  they  melted  far  away  behind  us  into  misty  dim  ob- 
scurity. 

"  '  Farewell,  thou  sainted  isle  of  old,'  I  said  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart.  '  I  may  see  other  lands,  with  higher  hills  and 
broader  streams  and  fairer  fields  than  thine ;  but  thou  shalt  still 
be  my  first  thought  and  my  last.  In  the  morning  when  I  awake, 
in  the  noon-day  glare  of  the  Southern  sun,  in  the.  quiet  even- 
ing when  the  Lord  shall  emblazon  His  Cross  in  Ihe  skies  of 
the  South,  my  prayers  shall  rise  to  Him  for  thee,  0  Erin  of 
the  winding  streams  !' 

' '  For  the  first  month  of  the  voyage  nothing  of  note  occurred 
to  break  the  dreary  monotony  of  convict  life  at  sea.  As  soon 
as  we  had  gained  our  sea-legs,  as  the  phrase  goes,  we  were  all 
required  to  attend  school  daily.  Our  instruction,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  was  entrusted  to  an  official  known  as  the 
Scripture-reader,  a  quiet  and  inofl'ensive  man,  whose  qualifica- 
tions consisted  in  a  parrot-like  acquaintance  with  the  sacred 
text,  a  thorough  contempt  for  all  such  vanities  as  orthography 
and  syntax,  and  an  unassuming  capability  of  receiving  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 

"  The  Scripture-reader  and  I,  for  obvious  reasons,  became 
fast  friends,  and  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  beguiling  the 
tedium  of  many  a  weary  hour,  in  disputing  with  him  on  moot 
points  of  the  old  faith.  Nor  was  this  the  only  advantage  that  I 
reaped  from  my  friendly  relations  with  this  good  man.  I  was 
appointed  his  assistant  in  the  school,  and  in  that  capacity  was 
accorded  many  little  privileges  that  were  denied  to  my  less 
fortunate  companions. 

"  This,  as  was  not  unnatural,  gave  rise  to  jealousies  amongst 
certain  others  of  the  convicts,  and  led  in  the  end  to  the  catas- 
trophe which  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  relate. 

"  One  day  I  was  instructing  a  class  which  contained  several 
of  these  envious  and  discontented  persons,  when  one  of  them, 
who  thought  much  more  of  his  own  abilities  than  was  justified 
by  the  fact,  endeavoured  to  hold  me  up  to  ridicule  and  made 
use  of  a  very  offensive  expression.  I  remonstrated  with  him 
quietly,  not  wishing  to  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
his  conduct,  and  so  aggravate  his  lot — which,  heaven  knows, 
was  already  hard  enough.  But  ray  words  seemed  only  to  exas- 
perate him.  An  altercation  ensued  which  brought  the  Scripture- 
reader  to  the  scene',  but,  unfortunately,  only  in  time  to  receive 
a  wound  in  the  head  from  a  slate  which  the  infuriated  man  had 
aimed  at  me  !  This  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  commotion 
among  the  convicts.  Incipient  mutiny  showed  its  frowning 
front,  and  I  shudcjer  to  think  what  the  consequences  would 
have  been,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  the  few  officers  then  be- 
tween decks,  had  not  an  overwhelming  number  of  oflioials  been 
at  hand  to  quell  the  rising  storm. 

"  The  ofi'ending  man  (I  need  not  scruple  to  give  his  name,  he 
being  now  no  more),  John  Marsden,  or,  as  he  was  known 
among  his  fellows.  Jail  JacTr,  was  hurried  on  deck  to  stand  his 
trial.  He  had  not  to  wait  long  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Scripture- 
reader's  wound  was  dressed,  the  doctor,  who  was  charged  with 
the  -entire  control  of  the  convicts,  sat  to  adjudicate  on  the 
case. 

"My  evidence— for  I  was  called,  much  against  my  wish,  and 
notwithstanding,  a  rule  that  obtained  aboard,  not  to  believe  a 
convict  on  his  oath — was  carefully  noted  down,  the  Scripture- 
reader  taking  up  the  story  where  I  left  off.  The  result  was 
that  Jail  Jack  was  sentenced  to  receive  three  dozen  lashes  and 
be  kept  in  solitary  confiement  for  ten  days.  Nor  had  the  uj|- 
fortunate  man  long  to  wait  for  the  first  instalment  of  his  pun- 
ishment. A  few  minutes  after  the  trial  he  was  brought  again 
on  deck,  suspended  by  the  wrists  from  a  pulley  at  the  yard-arm, 
his  ankles  bound,  and  in  that  helpless  posture  he  received 
thirty-six  lashfes  on  his  bare  back. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  wretched  man's  cries,  as  the  stout 
executioner  plied  stroke  after  stroke  of  the  hissing  cat  on  his 
bleeding  back.    They  filled  the  ship  from  stem  to  stern.  The 
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sea-birds  perched  on  the  cordage  that  had  paid  us  a  visit  from 
the  South  American  coast — contigiious  to  which  and  nearing 
Cape  Horn  we  now  were — flew  away  scared  at  the  unwonted 
sounds.  The  convicts  below  on  the  main-deck  could  count  the 
strokes  and  hear  the  yells  as  they  succeeded  one  another  with 
appalling  regularity  ;  and  many  a  fearful  curse  and  deep  impre- 
cation they  uttered.  The  ship's  crew,  who  were  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  scenes,  made  very  little  of  it,  merely  remarking 
that  Jail  Jack  was  much  softer  than  he  looked,  but  that  there 
was  plenty  of  time  for  improvement.  At  length  there  was  an 
end  to  the  sickening  spectacle,  and  Jail  Jack,  having  passed 
through  the  dreadful  ordeal  even  to  the  last  stroke,  was  lowered 
to  the  deck  and  sent  down  for  hospital  treatment. 

'*  One  immediate  consequence  of  this  painful  incident  was, 
that  such  a  strong  feeling  had  grown  up  against  me  amongst  the 
convicts  that  my  life  was  in  constant  danger,  and  I  was  allowed, 
at  the  instance  of  my  friend  the  Scripture-reader,  ^o  occupy  a 
berth  at  night  in  ahother  part  of  the  ship,  where  I  had  practi- 
cally as  many  comforts  and  as  much  liberty  as  any  of  the  free 
men  aboard. 

"  Here  was  another  instance,  my  dearest  Nelly,  in  which  good 
grew  out  of  evil,  and  in  which  1  seemed  to  be  under  the  care 
of  a  special  Providence.  Far,  far  away  from  kith  and  kin, 
vomited  out  as  an  unclean  thing  by  my  country,  surrounded  by 
criminals  of  the  lowest  type,  the  Lord  raised  me  up  friends,  and 
did  not  suffer  the  light  of  hope  to  be  extinguished  in  my 
bosom. 

"  We  had  now  turned  Cape  Horn,  leaving  the  dreary  shores 
of  Patagonia  and  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Andes  on 
our  starboard.  Marsden  had  undergone  his  period  of  confine- 
ment, and  was  once  more  allowed  to  associate  with  the  other 
convicts.  The  consequences  of  his  return  were  not-  long  in 
showing  themselves.  Possessed  of  great  bodily  strength,  a 
domineering  will,  and  a  tigerish  fierceness  of  character,  he  was 
always  a  man  of  mark  among  his  fellow-priaoners  ;  but  now 
that  he  had  braved  the  terrors  of  the  lash  in  what  they  con- 
sidered their  cause,  they  looked  up  to  him  as  a  positive  hero, 
and  his  evil  influence  became  more  dangerous  than  ever.  It 
would  have  been  fortunate  for  us  and  for  him  had  he  been  kept 
apart  from  the  others  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  ;  but 
the  doctor  had  such  unbounded  confidence  in  the  deterrent 
eS"ects  of  the  lash  that  he  apprehended  no  mischief  from- allow- 
ing the  man  to  return  to  his  usual  quarters.  The  consequence 
was  disaster,  dreadful  disaster,  to  almost  all  aboard. 

"Day  by  day  in  my  intercourse  with  the  convicts  I  saw 
growing  symptoms  of  coming  trouble.  There  was  evidently  a 
plot  hatching  between  decks.  What  its  nature  was  I  could  not 
divine,  nor  had  I  any  means  of  ascertaining,  being  now  regarded 
with  as  much  distrust  as  one  of  the  ofiicials.  There  was  one 
thing,  however,  which  drew  my  attention,  and  which,  regarded 
in  the  light  of  after  events,  was  most  significant.  Amongst  the 
books  issued  to  the  prisoners  for  reading  in  their  leisure  time 
was  one  entitled  '  The  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.'  This  work 
became  suddenly  in  great  demand,  and  was  rapidly  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  till  there  was  hardly  a  prisoner  aboard  able  to 
read  who  had  not  devoured  its  contents.  Marsden  was  the 
first  into  whose  hands  the  book  fell,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
recommendation  that  its  subsequent  extensive  circulation  was 
due.  There  could  be  no  better  preparation,  he  thought,  of  the 
minds  of  his  dupes  for  the  desperate  enterprise  to  which  he  was 
about  to  incite  them ;  and  he  was  right. 

"  Bat  I  did  not  know  then  all  that  the  dreadful  sequel  taught 
me.  I  did  not  know  the  ominous  import  of  an  expression  which 
had  become  common  among  the  convicts,  '  There's  plenty  of  Ota- 
heites  knocking  about  yet,  boy,s,  where  bread  grows  on  the  trees 
and  women  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  !'  No  ;  or  even  the 
strong  repugnance  with  which  I  regarded  the  part  of  a  spy  would 
not  have  prevented  me  from  giving  information  to  the  autho- 
rities. 


"We  had  made  about  a  thousand  miles  since  passing  the 
Horn.  It  was  night.  The  good  ship  Bittern,  after  running  all 
day  before  a  prosperous  breeze,  which  sank  towards  evening, 
was  taking  her  ease  on  the  moonlit  sea,  as  though,  like  '  a  thing 
of  life,'  she  looked  for  rest  when  the  night  came  on.    The  sails 


hung  limp  from  the  yards.  A  profound  stillness  reigned 
around,'  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  tread  of  the  sentry 
pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  deck.  The  convicts  had  long  retired 
to  rest.  The  doctoi*,  who  had  given  a  card  party  in  his  cabin, 
had  taken  leave  of  his  guests,  and  '  turned  in.'  For  myself  I 
was  asleep  in  my  berth,  dreaming  of  you,  my  darling,  and  of 
our  poor  boy.  How  long  that  sweet  dream  lasted  I  know  not  ; 
but  I  thought  that  I  was  once  more  a  free  man  ;  that  I  was 
restored  to  my  country  and  to  you  with  unsullied  name  ;  and 
that  we  were  once  more  happy  as  of  yore  in  the  old  house  at 
home ;  when  I  was  awoke  by  the  sounds  of  feet  hurrying  up 
and  down  on  the  deck  above.  The  noise  was  .so  unusual  that  I 
got  out  of  my  hammock  and  listened.  At  that  moment  I  heard 
the  boatswain's  shrill  whistle  piping  all  hands  on  deck.  There 
was  something  wrong.  What  could  it  be  ?  It  could  not  be  a 
storm.  The  ship  was  almost  motionless;  Still  that  there  was 
something  wrong  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Such  a  commotion 
at  such  a  time  of  night  was  unprecedented,  at  least- in  my 
limited  nautical  experience. 

"  I  crept  up  the  raizen  hatchway  and  looked  stealthily  along 
the  deck  ;  for  in  my  position  it  would  have  been  a  serious 
ofience  to  be  seen  out  of  my  berth  at  such  an  hour.     Close  by 
me  the  captain  and  the  doctor  were  standing  in  anxious  con- 
sultation.    Further  down,  by  the  main  hatchway,  a  line  of 
ofiicials  was  drawn  up,  armed  with  rifle  and  bayonet.  The 
captain  immediately  joined  them,  and,  drawing  his  cutlass, 
was  the  first  man  to  go  between  decks.     He  was  followed  by 
the  warders.    I  listened  breathlessly,  expecting  every  moment 
to  hear  the  din  of  furious  conflict  ;   for  I  now  concluded 
that  the  convicts  must  have  mutinied.    Nor  was  I  wrong  in 
my  conjecture.     But  the  only  sounds  that  reached  me  so°far 
were  such  as  might  be  caused  by  pounding  a  door  with  some 
heavy  implement.   The  reason  of  this  was  soon  apparent.  When 
the  captain  and  his  followers  went  below,  they  found  the  con- 
vict's part  of  the  ship  half  emptied  ;  and  perceiving  that  the 
prisoners  had  broken  into  the  stores  (which  were  situated  on 
the  same  deck,  extending  for  some  distance  along  its  entire 
breadth),  and  therein  barricaded  themselves,  the  captain  and 
his  men  set  to  work  to  force  an  entrance.     Hence  the  sounds 
which  puzzled  me  at  first.    But  other  sounds  of  far  more  dread- 
ful import  were  now  to  be  heard  from  the  same  quarter.  When 
the  convicts  found  that  they  were  discovered,  they  set  up  a  yell 
of  defiance  which  seemed  sufiicient  to  split  opia  the  deck  above 
their  heads  ;  and  dividing  themselves  into  parties,  one  to  guard 
the  bulkhead  already  assailed,  and  another  the  partition  at  the 
opposite  end,  they  determined  on  a  .fierce  resistance.  This 
latter  was  the  most  vulnerable  point,  the  natural  entrance  into 
the  stores  being  here— a  fact  which  the  captain  at  once  per- 
ceived, and  hurried  thither,  down  the  hatchway  where  I  had 
been  standing,  followed  by  a  portion  of  his  men. 

"  I  crept  unobserved  to  my  berth,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  now 
more  than  ever  undesirable  to  be  a  convict,  however  well  con- 
ducted. But,  as  the  main  attack  was  noiv  going  on  within  a  few 
yards  of  me,  I  could  both  see  and  hear  most  of  what  followed. 

"  The  captain  proceeded  with  great  caution.  Motioning  to 
his  men  to  be  silent,  he  sent  for  the  steward,  got  the  key  of  the 
door  from  him,  and  as  quietly  as  possible  tried  to  admit  himself 
to  the  stores.  The  key  performed  its  part  faultlessly.  The 
bolt  of  the  lock  shot  back,  but  the  door  would  not  open.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  force  it  in,  but  in  vain  ;  the  muti- 
neers having  piled  up  so  many  sacks  of  meal  and  flour  against 
it  that  all  the  force  the  attacking  party  were  able  to  apply  to  it 
could  not  move  it  a  single  inch. 

"Meanwhile  within  the  stores  a  dreadful  scene  was  being 
enacted.  Maddened  with  the  spirits  which  they  found  in  abun° 
ance,  the  mutineers  had  become  like  so  many  wild  beasts  ;  and 
what  with  their  savage  yells  and  frantic  howls  and  fearful 
curses,  the  main  deck  of  the  Bittern  had  become  a  very  pan- 
demonium. Already  most  of  them  seemed  to  be  beyond  the 
control  of  Marsden  ;  for  his  voice  could  be .  heard  above  the 
general  din,  exhorting,  entreating,  commanding  his  desperate 
followers  to  stand  to  their  posts  or  that  all  would  be  lost. 

"A  little  longer,  and  the  mutineers,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  have  spared  the  authorities  the  trouble  of  an  attack,  and 
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have  lain  down  on  the  deck,  helplessly  intoxicated  with  ra- 
venous potations  of  rum  and  brandy.  But  the  captain  did  not 
relish  so  slow  a  process ;  and  a  party  of  men  with  axes  and 
sledge  hammers,  under  the  direction  of  the  carpenter,  were 
ordered  to  demolish  the  wooden  partition.  This  was  but  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  shivered  timbers  flew  in  splinters 
in  every  direction.  Not  iron  itself  could  long  resist  such 
hewing  and  battering  and  poundinjj  ;  and  the  barricade  of  bags 
and  .barrels  and  every  kind  of  lumber  was  soon  laid  bare  to  the 
brawny  arms  of  the  storming  party. 

"Now,  my  men,"  said  the  captain,  when  a  practicable  breacR 
had  been' effected,  "  follow  me  !"  And  seizing  a  lantern  in  his 
left  hand,  while  he  brandished  his  cutlass  with  the  right,  he 
rushed  in  on  the  rioters,  his  men  close  behind  him,  some  with 
lanterns,  all  with  arms.  _  _ 

"  Marsden  and  some  of  his  followers  who  had  still  retained 
their  senses  retired  before  the  fierce  onslaught  behind  another 
barricade  which  they  had  erected,  and  poured  a  perfect  hail  of 
missiles  (principally  empty  bottles)  on  the  approaching  party. 
The  captain  was  the  first  struck.  He  received  a  fearful  gash  in 
the  head,  his  lantern  being  simultaneously  knocked  from  his 
hand. 

"  '  Aim  at  the  lights  !  aim  at  the  lights  !'  shouted  Marsden, 
and  another  dreadful  volley  of  bottles  was  poured  on  the 
assailants,  which,  more  from  the  number  than  from  the  aim  of 
the  dangerous  missiles,  must  have  done  fearful  execution. 

"  Still  the  storming  party  advanced,  the  mutineers  retiring 
till  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bulkhead  through  which  they  had 
entered,  when  an  event  occurred  which  might  have  been  fore- 
seen, but  at  which  the  stoutest  heart  was  filled  with  dismay. 
A  mighty  volume  of  flame  shot  up  io  the  roof,  and  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  assailed  and  assailant  alike  !  Immediately  a  wave  of 
liquid  fire  flowed  along  the  deck,  igniting  everything  combustible 
on  its  -way.  Another  flash,  another  and  another,  as  vessel  after 
vessel  of  spirits  was  sought  and  caught  by  the  thirsty  flames  ! 
The  scene  that  followed  baffles  description.  That  most  fearful 
of  all  cries,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  '  Fire !  fire  !  fire  !'  washoarsely 
shouted  from  a  hundred  throats.  The  captain  and  such  of  his 
men  as  had  not  already  fallen  rushed  out  from  the  hissing  con- 
flagration, their  clothes  on  fire,  their  bodies  bleeding  and  burnt. 
Some  of  the  mutineers,  among  them  Marsden,  followed  fast  on 
the  heels  of  their  late  assailants.  Others,  stupefied  with  drink, 
fell  victims  to  the  devouring  element. 

"  But  there  was  no  thought  given  to  either  one  or  the  other. 
The  grand  and  paramount  duty  of  the  hour  was  now  to  save 
the  ship.  The  captain  was  carried  on  deck  insensible,  the  chief 
officer  taking  his  place.  Every  available  hand  was  at  once 
engaged  in  strenuous  efforts  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Innume- 
rable buckets  of  water  were  poured  on  the  lurid  flames  with 
ceaseless  activity.  The  carpenter  and  his  men  were  making 
superhuman  efforts  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  ship's  side  to  admit  a 
•more  copious  supply  of  water  ;  but  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  attempt,  driven  away  by  tbe  rapidly  advancing  flames. 
Already  the  fire  had  reached  to  the  lower  deck,  whither  a  party 
of  men  attempted  to  descend  to  isolate  the  magazine,  but  found 
it  impossible  to  pass  down  the  hatchway  owing  to  the  volumes 
of  blinding  smoke  that  came  up  as  from  a  furnace. 

"  Officers  and  men  alike  were  now  seized  with  panic  fear,  not 
knowing  at  what  moment  the  fire  might  extend  to  the  powder  in 
the  magazine,  when  all  that  they  had  already  experienced  would 
have  been  but  a  feeble  prelude  to  the  disaster  that  would  then 
occur.  The  unequal  struggle  was  abandoned.  Everybody 
made  for  the  weather-deok.  There  the  scene  was  one  of  inde- 
scribable tumult  and  confusion.  Already  tongues  of  flame  were 
shooting  up  through  the  deck  amidships.  All  discipline  had 
now  disappeared.  Reason  seemed  to  have  resigned  its  sway 
over  the  minds  of  the  terrified  multitude,  giving  way  to  the 
blind  instinct  of  self-preservation.  There  was  a  wild  rush  for 
the  boats,  several  of  which  were  successfully  lowered— enough, 
indeed,  to  have  saved  every  soul  on  board.  But  the  aforesaid 
instinct,  cowardly  as  well  as  blind,  took  such  complete  passes- 
sion  of  the  panic-stricken,  surging,  crushing  crowd  that  a  gene- 
ral sauve-qid-peut  followed,  the  result  being  that  two  of  the 
boats— the  long-boat  and  the  pinnace— were  capsized,  and  all 


aboard  thrown  into  the  water,  while  the  remaining  boats,  filled 
to  their  utmost  capacity,  put  away  from  the  ship  without 
attempting  to  render  any  assistance. 

"  And  now  an  incident  occurred  in  which  I  was  destined  to 
play  a  prominent  part.  Everyone  had  abandoned  the  ship, 
except  myself,  the  captain,  and  Governor  Baird  and  his  wife. 
The  two  latter  were  standing  on  the  poop,  a  prey  to  despair,  the 
wife  clinging  to  the  husband,  the  husband  beside  himself  with 
the  unspeakable  horror  of  his  situation.  He  had  made  an 
attempt  to  get  his  wife  into  one  of  the  boats,  but  in  that  surging 
mass  of  unreasoning  men  her  woman's  weakness,  which  ought 
then  more  than  ever  to  have  pleaded  for  her,  was  disregarded. 
She  was  left  behind,  and  her  husband  resolved  to  share  her 
fate. 

"  The  captain,  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  and  heart-broken  at 
the  dire  catastrophe,  was  in  that  mood  of  mind  in  which  the  King 
of  Terrors  dath  no  longer  affright,  and  to  live  is  the  only  intoler- 
able evil.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  down  with  his  ship, 
and  thus  save  the  Admiralty  the  trouble  of  trying  him  by  coart- 
martial ! 

"  As  for  myself,  when  I  saw  what  befel  the  first  two  boats,  I 
remained  behind  in  dreadful  indecision — not  knowing  which 
offered  most  security,  or  rather  least  danger,  the  burning  ship 
or  the  frail  and  overcrowded  boats — until  there  was  no  longer  a 
choice  left,  and  I  was  reminded  of  my  desperate  position  and 
driven  back  towards  the  poop  by  a  gust  of  flame  belching  up  the 
mizen  hatchway. 

Here  it  was,  by  the  cabin  door,  that  I  ran  against  the  captain, 
and  perceived  the  governor  and  his  wife  in  the  helpless  and 
hopeless  plight  I  have  already  described.  At  that  moment  the 
governor  was  calling  out  with  all  the  energy  of  despair  to  one  of 
the  boats,  now  some  distance  from  the  ship,  offeringjfive  thousand 
pounds  reward  if  it  would  put  back.  But  his  cries  were  unheeded. 
Self-preservation  is  not  only  cowardly  and  blind  but  deaf  into 
the  bargain. 

"  On  seeing  me,  iind  hearing  the  piteous  cries  from  the  poop, 
the  captain,  who  evidently  had  thought  himself  alone  on  the 
ship,  opened  his  eyes  wide  with  amazement,  like  a  man  awaking 
from  some  hideous  dream.  » 

"  '  What's  that  1  What's  that  1"  he  asked.  '  What  are  you 
doing  here  ?    Why  haven't  you  gone  with  the  rest  V 

"  '  The  governor  and  his  lady  are  stUl  aboard,  sir,'  I  answered, 
disregarding  the  questions  that  related  to  myself. 

"  '  The  governor  !  The  governor  and  his  lady !  Good  hea- 
vens !'  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  recovering  strength  and  energy 
— 'where?  where?' 

"I  pointed  them  out. 

"  The  captain  ascended  the  poop  with  as  much  agility  as  a 
young  sailor  boy,  and  ran  to  the  despairing  couple.  A  few  hur- 
ried words,  and  he  returned,  accompanied  by  the  governor. 

"  '  Come,'  said  he,  '  there  is  still  hope.  They  may  not  have 
taken  all  the  boats  with  them.' 

"We  all  three  ran  forward  along  the  burning  deck,  keeping 
to  windward,  and  so  avoiding  the  flames,  which  were  now  taking 
to  the  rigging.  It  was  a  moment  of  awful  anxiety — a  moment 
in  which  our  lives  and  the  life  of  the  unhappy  lady  on  the  poop 
trembled  in  the  balance. 

"  '  Here  it  is  !  here  it  is  !'  exclaimed  the  captain,  '  just  where 
I  thought.  Thank  God,  all  will  be  well  yet ;'  and  he  pointed 
to  a  boat  lying  under  the  port  bulwark. 

"  *  Now,  my  friends,  lay  hands  to  !' 

"  Between  us  we  carried  the  boat  bodily  aft.  Another  minute 
or  two  and  it  was  swinging  from,  the  davits.  Another  minute 
more  and  we  were  safely  seated  in  it — the  governor  and  hia 
lady,  the  captain  and  I — and  we  parted  company  for  ever  with 
the  good  ship  Bittern  ! 

"  We  were  not  much  too  soon.  A  short  time  after  a  spectacle 
grander  and  more  appalling  in  its  grandeur  than  aught  that  ever 
entered  into  my  wildest  dreams  presented  itself  to  my  wondering 
gaze.  As  I  have  said,  the  fixe  had  now  caught  the  cordage  of 
the  ship  and  soon  reached  the  saiis.  Then  it  was  that  the 
doomed  Bittern,  drifting  away  with  accelerated  motion,  as  if 
trying  to  escape  from  the  fatal  grip  of  the  fiery  dragon  that  was 
consuming  her  with  hia  burning  breath,  assumed  an  appearance  of 
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unearthly  beauty,  and  looked  like  a  towering  phantom  with 
wings  of  flame  gliding  athwart  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ! 

"  Spell-bound  we  sat  in  our  frail  boat  in  mid-Pacific,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  our  thoughts  withdrawn  from  ourselves  and  our 
critical  position,  and  centred  on  that  weird  spectacle.  Brighter 
and  brighter  grew  the  blaze  ;  and  for  miles  around,  away  to  the 
dim  horizon,  the  ocean  was  lit  up  by  the  ruddy  glow.  Still  on 
she  drifted  ;  nearer  and  nearer  drifted  the  Bittern  to  her  doom. 
Her  doom !  Like  a  sinful  soul  on  its  road  to  hell,  she  carried 
her  doom  in  her  own  breast !  The  end  was  approaching.  It 
might  have  been  five  minutes  after  we  left  her— a  minute  lAore 
or  a  minute  less— when  a  huge  column  of  flame  shot  up  to  the 
sky,  and  our  ears  were  stunned  by  a  loud  sound  at  which  the 
very  ocean  seemed  to  tremble  !  The  magazine  had  exploded, 
tearing  up  the  very  bowels  of  the  ship,  scattering  her  shattered 
timbers— broken  beams  and  shivered  masts  and  splintered  spars 
-—all  ablaze  to  the  four  winds,  and  making  such  a  rent  in  her 
side  that  the  waves  rushed  in  and  quenched  the  fire.  Ha  '  thou 
mighty  ocean  !  nor  hose  nor  hydrant  wantest  thou  to  quash  a 
conflagration  ! 

"  But  the  cure  was  as  bad  as  the  disease.    With  a  lurch  and 
a  reel  the  good  ship  Bittern— all  that  was  left  of  her,  her  charred 
^'^^  *  bottom  of  the  sea. 

For  the  rest,  after  beating  about  on  the  solitary  ocean  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  a  prey  to  the  most  lively  apprehen- 
sions, we  sighted  a  friendly  sail  early  the  following  morning 
and  were  taken  aboard,  ultimately  reaching  our  destination' 
though  by  a  circuitous  route.  And  here  I  am  now,  my  dear 
^elly,  a  prisoner  only  in  name,  being  one  of  the  governor's 
household,  and  receiving,  in  addition  to  the  most  kind  and  con- 
siderate treatment,  a  very  liberal  salary,  as  you  may  perceive  by 
the  enclosed  cheque  which  I  send  you,  and  which  I  trust  is  the 
nrst  of  a  long  series. 

"  In  conclusion,  my  darling,  kiss  the  poor  boy  for  me  ;  tell 
him  to  be  said  by  his  grandfather'*— (the  poor  man  was  unaware 
of  my  grandfather  a  death)—"  and  to  believe  that  while  there  is 
a  stone  m  Goragh  Castle,  an  O'Rourke  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  a  trod  in  heaven  that  loves  justice,  the  traditional  hopes  of 
our  family  may  be  any  day  realised.— Your  ever  loving  husband, 

« -D  c    TT     •  "  UiTAN  O'Rourke. 

P.S.— How  is  Peter  the  Miller  ?" 
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By  John  O'Connell. 

Chaptbe  XXVIU,— a  Gleam  of  Hope. 

ON  THE  Irlsh  Coast. 


Thurot'.s  Advent 


(to  be  continued.) 
HELICON. 

BY  M.  A. 

Wouldsfc  thou  know,  of  a  truth,  where  the  Helicon  wells- 

l  hat  fountain  of  tuneful  pow'rs 
Whence  poets  draw  the  celestial  spells 

That  brighten  our  lonely  hours  ? 

Ill  no  soft,  green  valley  its  water  flows, 

Made  cool  by  a  dusky  grove, 
Where  the  lily  droops,  and  the  rose-tree  blows 

Its  rippling  current  above. 

No  ;  it  springs  in  the  caverns  dim  and  dreary 

Of  a  mount  that  sorrow  sears. 
Where  the  climbing  feet  grow  torn  and  weary 

In  reaching  a  fount  of  tears. 

Each  poet  has  drunk  of  that  bitter  tide 

Ere  he  felt  the  sacred  fire, 
Ere  strains  to  which  fame's  proud  echoes  replied 

Were  flung  from  his  trembling  lyre. 

Then  murmur  not,  Soul  that  art  born  to  Song, 

Nor  turn  from  the  tide  so  brown, 
If  thy  heart  be  brave  and  thy  spirit  strong 

To  pay  the  price  of  a  crown  ! 


a  L  «J  ^"  TH^sEivES—When  a  profane  driver  takes 
SXi?  °°  S"°'i»y his  good  clothes  he  wonders  why  it  is  that 
drivers  who  cross  hw  path  have  no  respect  for  pedestrians 


The  day  of  trial  came  ;  the  court  was  arrayed,  and  the  judge 
duly  enthroned.  The  bar,  be-wigged  and  be-gowned,  and  scat- 
tering powder  and  rustling  vast  pages  of  "  briefs"  in  every 
direction,  were  ranged,  or  cmmmed,  throughout  the  semicircles 
,  of  the  benches  enclosing  the  witness-table.  The  miscellaneous 
I  public  were  thronging  the  benches  behind,  and  peering  from 
galleries  and  windows,  and  everywhere  a  scanty  standing  room 
could  be  obtained.  A  general  confused  murmur  arose  from  the 
densely-packed  and  variegated  concourse,  notwithstanding  the 
awful  presence  of  the  judge,  and  the  equally  awful  clamour  of 
his  crier  murdering  that  very  silence  he  so  sedulously  invoked. 

Amid  the  subsiding  of  the  confiisedly  agitated  human  waves, 
attention  was  gradually  concentrating  upon  the  high-built 
"  dock,"  spike-beset  and  soldier-begirt,  which  cut  the  semi- 
circle of  the  lawyers'  benches  directly  opposite  the  high  seat  of 
the  presiding  dignitary.  Within  the  strained  enclosure  stood 
the  parties  for  whose  trial  the  court  was  now  met.  Many  a 
half  suppressed  exclamation  of  pity  passed  among  the  crowd  at 
viewing  the  thin,  pale  faces  of  the  prisoners,  especially  of  the 
three  ladies,  upon  two  of  whom  their  unwholesome  prison  and 
protracted  anxieties  had  evidently  much  eflect,  while  the  third 
was  sufl"ering  from  the  sharp  fatigues  and  sharper  anxieties  of 
her  enforced  and  hurried  journey. 

Mr.  Delgan  alao  betrayed  in  his  appearance  unmistakable 
symptoms  of  distress  and  suflering,  a  weakly  constitution  hav- 
ing greatly  aided  the  malice  of  his  conductors  and  keepers. 
Edward  O'Dono van's  care  for  his  young  and  tender  wife  and 
for  his  fair  cousin,  Mrs.  Delgan,  had  afi'ecbed  him  far  more  than 
any  evils  or  perils  pressing  upon  himself,  and  the  traces  of  his 
cares  were  markedly  upon  his  cheek  and  brow.  Of  all  the  im- 
prisoned party  the  Brigade  sergeant  alone  appeared  unalterable, 
his  bronzed  and  war-worn  features  not  easily  changing  in  any 
circumstance,  and  his  military  pride  and  really  gallant  spirit 
prompting  him  to  wear  as  high  and  as  defiant  a  port  as  if  at  the 
head  of  a  chosen  band  in  "  the  imminent  deadly  breach." 

In  truth  he  felt  that  he  was  in  still  greater  peril  than  if  in  the 
circumstances  mentioned,  for  here  he  had  to  make  front  un- 
armed, and  begirt  and  guarded  by  enemies,  instead  of  being 
backed  by  bold  and  armed  friends  !  But  he  was  all  undaunted, 
nevertheless,  and  had  steeled  his  mind  against  the  worst,  with 
all  the  chivalric  insouciance  of  the  gallant  nation  under  whose 
banners  he  had  fought,  and  with  whose  brave  soldiery  he  had  so 
often  afronted  every  hostile  chance  that  might  be  brought  them 
by  laforUme  de  la  guerre  ! 

A  new  and  heavy  anxiety  was  busy  with  the  hearts  of  each  in- 
dividual of  the  imperilled  little  group.  Redmond  Barry  had 
not  reappeared,  nor  had  message  or  token  from  him  come  to 
hand  to  relieve  the  fears  which  his  protracted  absence  and 
silence  naturally  suggested  at  such  a  time.  It  was  more  than 
probable  that  he  had  at  last  been  recognised,  and  now  was  a 
prisoner  like  themselves,  but  detained  apart  to  prevent  concert 
between  him  and  the  others,  or  to  await  the  maturing  of  the  par- 
ticular indictment  likely  to  be  framed  against  himself.  Fifty 
times  the  impatient  eyes  of  Edward  O'Donovan  scanned  as  much 
as  the  high  and  close  partitions  allowed  him  to  view  of  the  as- 
semblage m  the  court,  but  every  time  without  succes?,  and  he 
was  at  length  compelled,  in  almost  despairing  disappointment  of 
seeing  his  friend,  at  least  as  a  freeman,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  court,  to  give  over  his  vain  efi'orts,  and  yield  to  the  an<^rily 
reiterated  summons  of  the  oflicials,  to  attend  decorously  to'' the 
proceedings. 

By  this  time  the  jury  had  been  sworn  with  little  or  no  impe- 
diment offered  by  counsel  for  the  prisoners  ;  the  roll  or  "  panel," 
as  it  is  technically  denominated,  not  containing  any  great  variety 
of  '  privileged"  burgesses  from  which  to  choose.  '^The  indict- 
ment was  then  read  in  all  its  complicated  and  lengthy  details  • 
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one  general  accusation  of  conspiracy,  against  the  Government, 
and  connivance  with  the  rebel  privateer  captain,  or,  as  he  was 
gently  denominated,  -pirate  captain,  Kelly,  running  through  the 
whole  of  the  document,  with  several  particular  charges  in  the 
various  paragraphs,  or  "  counts,"  variously  affecting  individuals 
among  the  accused.  The  latter  were  then,  in  all  due  form, 
called  upon  to  "plead" — that  is  to  say,  to  declare  themselves 
"  guilty,"  or  "  not  guilty."  Their  answer  was,  of  course,  the 
latter,  and  then  the  trial  began. 

The  advocate  of  the  Government,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
to  be  dreaded  of  the  "silk  gown"  aristocracy  of  the  bar, 
now  commenced  his  statement,  and  for  more  than  two  hours 
kept  up,  as  Redmond  Barry  would  have  phrased  it,  a  hot  and 
heavy  fire  upon  the  devoted  heads  of  the  inmates  of  the  "  dock." 
To  follow  him  throughout  his  argument  would  be  foreign  to  our 
purposes,  and  uncalled  for  by  any  requirement  of  our  story ; 
enough  is  told  in  saying  that  all  the  natural  and  practised  ability 
of  an  able  lawyer  and  speaker  were  displayed,  and  all  the  cun- 
ning ingenuity  of  the  web  woven  by  the  wretch,  Marchden,  was 
thereby  rendered  still  more  potently  formidable  than  before. 
The  jury  gave  evident  symptoms  of  being  even  already  satisfied, 
and  fain  to  accept  the,  to  them,  agreeable  and  convenient  course 
of  giving  in  a  verdict  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  trouble 
and  toil  of  hearing  evidence,  and  the  inconvenience,  as  they 
would  have  felt  it,  of  having  their  prepossessions  disturbed  by 
any  success  of  the  counsel  for  the  accused  in  cross-examining. 
But  of  course  the  outward  forms  of  the  law  should,  were  it  but 
for  decency's  sake,  be  fully  observed,  and  they  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  abate  their  impatience  for  their  own  ease  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  prisoners'  lives,  and  to  prepare  themselves  as  best 
they  might  for  undergoing  the  full  tediousness  of  the  law's 
delay  until  all  the  ordinary  observances  of  a  court  of  justice 
should  be  acted  over. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  "opening  speech  for  the  Crown," 
the  learned  advocate  turned  to  his  subordinates  and  directed  a 
call  to  be  made  for  the  witness  "Marchden."  Meantime  the 
overcrowded  audience  were,  for  a  minute  or  two  after  the  termi-i 
nation  of  his  exciting  address,  occupied  with  themselves  seeking 
the  relief  of  a  trifling  alteration  of  position,  a  hasty  interchange 
of  remarks  with  their  neighbours,  and  of  other  such  small  relax- 
ations after  the  fatigue  of  protracted  and  painful  attention. 
Thus,  for  a  brief  space,  what  was  passing  below  escaped  general 
i\otice  ;  but  soon  everybody  became  aware  that  some  ditterence 
of  sufficient  importance  had  occurred  between  the  managers  of 
the  "case  for  the  Crown"  and  their  agents  and  assistants.  A 
good  deal  of  whispering  and  hurried  consultation,  with  evi- 
dently hurried  remarks  and  rebukes,  prevailed  among  the  group 
to  a  degree  that  speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  the  presiding 
judge,  of  whom  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  he  was  the 
respectable  old  dignitary  saved  by  Redmond  Barry.  All  his 
bonhommie  did  not  restrain  him  from  manifesting  impatience 
at  the  protracted  delay,  and  he  demanded  the  cause  of  it  in  a 
tone  of  sufficient  sharpness. 

The  counsel  for  the  Crown  hastened  to  reply  that  some  mis- 
take had  occurred  as  to  the  order  in  which  his  witnesses  were  to 
be  produced,  but  that,  to  save  the  time  of  the  court,  he  would 
proceed  at  once  to  examine  whichever  of  them  was  at  hand,  and 
have  the  others  sent  for  in  the  interim.  His  constrained  ex- 
planation was  immediately  followed  by  the  hurried  departure, 
in  obedience  to  a  rather  energetic  whisper  from  him,  of  the 
minor  agents  below,  who  left  the  court  at  once,  obviously  in 
search  of  the  absent  witnesses. 

There  was  now  produced  upon  the  table  a  frightened,  half- 
starved  creature,  one  of  that  nondescript  class  of  aquatic  beings, 
more  skulkers  than  watermen,  who  infest  the  purlieus  of  seaport 
towns,  and  spend  their  lives  in  hanging  about  the  doors  of  low 
public  houses  when  on  dry  land,  raking  and  foraging  in  the  wet 
slob  and  mud  at  low  tide,  and  dodging  in  a  crazy  skiff  about 
and  among  the  shipping  at  other  times,  under  pretence  of  going 
to  fish. 

In  the  skilful  hands  of  the  Crown  prosecutor,  this  miserable- 
looking  "  scant- o'- grace"  soon  recovered  from  his  first  trepida- 
tion, and  resumed  the  low,  sulky  effrontery  habitual  to  him  and 
to  his  class.    Presently  he  was  quite  fluent  in  his  story,  and  had 


to  be  checked  more  than  once  by  the  careful  lawyer,  when  be- 
traying symptoms  of  a  desire  to  embellish,  in  his  own  fashion, 
the  matters  he  was  put  on  the  table  to  prove.  It  now  came  out 
that  he,  with  others  like  him,  had  been  long  in  the  pay  and 
employ  of  Marchden,  had  accompanied  him  on  several  of  his 
expeditions,  and  at  other  times  perseveringly  dogged,  at  his 
direction,  the  movements  of  the  prisoners,  and  scraped  toge- 
ther by  every  possible  means  information  concerning  them  for 
his  employer.  He  had  been  at  the  landing  of  the  prize-goods 
at  Dalkey  Sound  ;  was  then  despatched  to  Dublin  to  prowl 
about  Mr.  Delgan's  house,  and  observe  who  went  in  and  went 
out,  and  follow  the  various  parties  ;  had  brought  Marchden 
and  the  constables  on  the  trail  of  Edward  O'Donovan,  after  the 
catastrophe  in  Liftey-street  chapel  ;  had  subsequently  obtained 
admission,  under  a  "Castle"  pass,  in  the  guise  (when  inside)  of 
a  prisoner  himself,  and  acted  there  the  part  of  a  spy  with  much 
sedulousuess,  and  some  result,  from  the  fragments  of  conversa- 
tion he  managed  to  overhear. 

He  had  failed,  however,  in  detecting  the  plot  to  escape,  and 
on  its  successful  accomplishment  his  favour  grievously  declined, 
and  his  employer  more  than  hinted  a  suapicion  of  connivance  on 
his  part  with  the  refugees,  and  consequent  impending  punish- 
ment. Roused  by  this  to  renewed  exertion,  he  had  contrived 
to  ferret  out  the  particulars  of  the  marriage  in  Molesworth- 
street,  and  to  recover  the  clue  of  the  fugitives,  just  in  time  to 
bring  Marchden  once  more  upon  their  traces  ere  they  had  crossed 
the  river.  The  circumstances  of  the  second  escape  need  not  be 
repeated.  No  blame,  indeed,  on  account  of  them  attached  to 
the  human  bloodhound  ;  but  as  his  former  remissness  was  yet 
unexpiated  in  the  opinion  of  the  harsh  task-master  under  whom 
he  had  enlisted,  the  fellow  was  put  upon  his  mettle  to  do  some 
signal  service  that  should  amply  make  up  for  all  former  failure 
and  disappointment. 

Under  this  impulse  he  had  watched  and  waited  and  hounded 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Delgan's  house,  and  of  the  latter  s 
place  of  business  and  of  ordinary  resort  in  the  city  ;  and  after 
much  time  and  fruitless  labour  and  watching  at  length  became 
aware,  simultaneously,  of  the  two  important  facts  of  Miss 
M'Mahon's  and  Edward  O'Donovan's  return,  and  their  projected 
voyage.  With  the  defeat  of  the  attempt  to  secure  them,  and 
the  additional  mortification  of  Mr.  Delgan's  being,  for  the  time, 
delivered  from  the  toils,  Marchden's  countenance  towards  his 
spy  again  began  to  change,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  angry 
threats,  the  wretch  had  at  length  been  driven  to  the  expedient 
of  fabricating  a  tale  that  led  ultimately  to  Mr.  Delgan's  being 
again  seized,  and,  after  a  wearing  imprisonment,  despatched 
down  to  Tralee,  when  the  news  of  the  events  there  were  known, 
and  measures  had  been  matured  for  bringing  all  the  prisoners  to 
trial  together.  Mrs.  Delgan  had  been  included  in  the  accusation, 
in  the  fellow's  anxiety  to  make  his  tale  as  full  as  possible. 

It  was  a  tale  well  put  together,  and  smooth  enough,  so  long 
as  told  by  him  directly,  with  only  such  favouring  and  judicious 
interruptions  as  the  skilful  lawyer  who  bad  called  him  to  give 
his  testimony  deemed  advisable  to  repress  exuberancies  and 
keep  it  consistent  and  compact.  But  when  it  came  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  ordeal  of  cross-examination,  there  was  a  change. 
Carried  away  by  the  combined  influence  of  self-gratulation  at 
the  impression  he  believed  to  have  been  already  estabhshed  by 
his  artful  and  plausible  detail  of  falsehoods,  and  desirous  of 
making  his  success  still  more  brilliant,  and  therefore  more  profit- 
able to  himself,  he  not  only  fully  re-told  his  tale  under  the  wily 
encouragements  of  the  prisoner's  counsel,  but  added  thereto  in 
more  than  one  important  instance,  and  had  at  length  delivered 
himself  of  a  heap  of  statements,  which,  when  the  battery  ot 
cross-examination  came  to  be  fully  unmasked  and  opened  upon 
him,  were  soon  made  havoc  of  to  an  extent  that  ultimately  ren- 
dered doubtful  every  word  he  had  spoken.  Perceiving  the  toils 
he  had  fallen  into,  and  mortified  and  irritated  beyond  measure, 
he  made  desperate  efforts  to  recover  his  credibility,  but  which, 
from  his  very  heat,  only  made  matters  worse.  And  his  disconi- 
fiture  was  completed  by  the  opportune  introduction,  just  as  his 
confusion  was  at  its  height,  of  some  allusions  to  passages  of  his 
own  history  not  calculated  to  make  him  be  looked  upon  with 
favour  in  a  court  of  justice. 
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"You  may  withdraw !"  said  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  hastily, 
after  a  vain  attempt,  in  his  re-examination  of  the  fellow,  to  help 
him  to  recover  himself. 

"Let  him  be  kept  in  ctfetody,  nevertheless,  until  I  can  direct 
an  indictment  agaiust  him  for  perjury  !"  said  the  judge,  with 
considerable  sternness. 

A  distinct  and  general  murmur  of  applause  went  down 
through  the  auditory,  and  even  the  very  jurors,  sworn  as  they 
were  from  the  most  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  of  the  com- 
munity, were  not  without  manifestations  of  their  satisfaction  at 
the  announcement  from  the  bench. 

"  VVeare  waiting  for  you.  Brother  B  ,"  said  the  judge 

again,  with  a  little  austerity  of  tone,  when  the  former  hurried 
and  angry  whispering  below  had  been  again  exhibited  amongst 
the  Crown  counsel  and  agents  for  some  minutes,  even  after  the 
vociferous  crier  had  succeeded  in  checking  the  murmurs  of  ap- 
plause, and  himself  became  silent  in  his  turn. 

"The  court  is  waiting,  Brother  B  ["  repeated  the  judge, 

still  more  sternly,  when  he  found  that  his  former  admonition 
had  produced  no  further  effect  than  a  deprecatory  gesture  and 
an  indistinct  excuse. 

"My  lord,"  said  the  leading  Crown  counsel,  at  last,  brought 
fairly  to  bay,  and  perceiving  that  he  could  no  longer  dissemble, 
'  I  am  very  sorry  to  inform  your  lordship  that,  through  some 
gross  neglect— in  fact,  some  criminal  misconduct,  as  I  hesitate 
not  to  call  it — my  other  two  witnesses  have  not  been  brought 
here  ;  and  though  I  have  sent  messengers  in  every  direction"  T 
have  not  succeeded  as  yet  in  obtaining  any  account  of  them." 

"If  they  are  anything  of  the  stamp  of  the  witness  you  have 
already  produced.  Brother  B- — ,"  replied  the  judge,  with  in- 
creasing severity  of  manner,  "you  had  better  consider  if  it  can 
be  for  the  advantage  of  your  case,  to  say  nothing  of  other  con- 
siderations, to  produce  them." 

"  My  lord,  I  am  ready,  with  all  due  submission  to  the  court," 
said  the  "leader,"  in  a  tone  of  great  acerbity,  "to  take  the 
consequences  of  my  own  conduct," 

"Be  it  so,"  was  the  dignified  reply;  "the  court  will  be 
prepared  to  act  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  ends  of  justice 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  own  dignity.  You  will  have  the 
goodness  to  proceed. " 

Driven  to  their  wits'  ends,  the  leading  Crown  counsel  and  his 
colleagues  were  about  to  try  the  very  doubtful  experiment  of 
applying  for  a  postponement,  when  some  startling  announce- 
ment from  a  nearly  breathless  and  terrified-looking  emissary, 
who  now  rushed  into  court,  seemed  all  at  once  to  give  relief 
audi  hope.  With  well  acted  solemnity  of  manner  the  Crown 
leader  now  informed  the  bench  that  one  of  his  witnesses  had 
been  found  dead,  and  the  other  dying,  no  doubt  both  victims 
of  some  lawless  confederacy  in  league  or  connection  with  the 
prisoners  ;  under  those  circutostances  he  trusted  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  adjourniiieat^.twnld  be  at  once  seen,  in  order  to 
have  the  affair  inquire^wb,  tod  the  depositions  of  the  dying 
man  taken. 

■  To  these  instances  the  court  acceded,  directing  the  second 
suggestion  to  be  particularly  and  at  once  attended  to,  and  per- 
haps dwelling  the  more  upon  it  from  the  somewhat  suspicious 
haste  with  which  the  busiest  of  the  Crown  agents  interrupted 
and  whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  leader,  when  the  latter  a  little 
hesitatingly  preferred  the  request. 

(to  be  continfed). 


AN  IRISH  HERO  IN  HUMBLE  LIFE. 


SPRING'S  ADVENT. 

BY  MUSCADKL. 


Young  leaves,  whose  first  smiles  pour 

On  frozen  hearts  like  fire, 
Thawing  bright  souls  long  frore, 

Waking  song's  sweet  desire  ! 
Ye  are  here — oh,  joy  ! — once  more. 
The  joyous  birds  they  know  it — 

Hark  !  hear  their  merry  voices  : 
They  chime  it  to  the  poet — 

See  how  his  eye  rejoices  ! 
Hia  trumpet  soon  will  blow  it ! 


On  the  south  coast  of  Ireland,  outside  Cork  Harbour,  lies  the 
wild  and  beautiful  bay  of  Ballycotton.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
coast  are  extremely  poor,  having  scarcely  any  means  of  sub- 
sistence but  the  produce  of  their  fisliing-boats  ;  and,  from  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  shore,  those  frail  barka  are  often 
wrecked,  and  their  owners  drowned. 

One  wild,  stormy  day  in  Spring,  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  vessel 
was  seen  to  enter  the  bay  in  distress,  and  come  to  anchor,  vainly 
hoping  to  ride  out  the  storm  ;  but  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
south-east,  directly  up  the  beach,  exposed  her  to  its  fullest  fury. 
After  a  gallant  struggle  with  the  elements,  she  dragged  her 
anchors,  and  went  on  shore  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
She  took  the  ground  on  a  low  reef  of  rocks  which  ran  parallel 
to  the  beach  about  three  hundred  yards  from  it.  It  wanted 
niore  than  an  hour  of  full  tide  ;  and  all  expected  her  to  go  to 
pieces  before  then. 

From  amidst  the  anxious,  .doubting  crowd  the  brave  pilot,. 
David  Sullivan,  stepped  forward,  and,  addressing  those  around 
him,  said  :  "  If  we  are  to  go,  let  us  go,  boys.  Night  is  closing 
in,  and  'twill  soon  be  dark." 

At  this  time  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  gale,  and  no  boat, 
even  if  she  could  be  launched,  could  possibly  live  for  any  time 
in  the  sea  then  raging  ;  so  it  was  decided  to  make  the  trial  at 
half-ebb  tide,  when  there  might  be  a  better  prospect  of  success. 
Accordingly,  at  eight  o'clock  the  whole  population  of  the  place 
— the  women  crying  and  wringing  their  hands — gathered  round 
the  whaleboat  with  which  it  was  understood  the  attempt  was  to 
be  made,  and  which  was  lying  high  and  dry,  at  least  half  a  mile 
from  that  part  of  the  shore  nearest  the  stranded  ship. 

"  Come,  boys,"  said  Sullivan,  "now  is  our  time  ;  bear  a  hand, 
and  carry  the  boat  over." 

At  that  moment  the  owner  stepped  forward.  "  My  boat  shan't 
go,"  he  said  ;  "  I'm  a  poor  man,  and  have  no  other  means  of 
bread,  and  she'll  be  stove  in  on  the  rocks." 

"  What's  the  value  of  the  boat  ?  I'll  pay  it  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  her." 

"  But  will  you  pay  me  for  my  earnings  1" 
"  I  can't  tell  what  your  earnings  may  bo,  but  I'll  pay  you  the 
price  of  the  boat  if  she's  lost,  or  repair  her  if  she's  damaged." 
Still  the  man  refused. 

"  Well,"  said  Sullivan,  "there's  my  boat  above  at  the  pier  ; 
I  wouldn't  give  it  for  six  of  the  like  of  yours  ;  and  you  may 
have  her  if  any  harm  happens  to  your  boat.  Are  you  satis- 
fied ?" 

The  owner  of  the  boat  consented  ;  and  a  pen  and  ink  havinw 
been  procured  the  agreement  was  written  in  a  pocket-book  by 
the  chief  of  the  coastguard,  and  witnessed  by  a  police  officer. 

While  the  rowlocks  were  being  fixed,  the  owner  made  some 
further  objection,  but  Sullivan  cut  hira  short  by  saying,  "The 
boat  is  mine  now  for  this  night,  and  you  have  no  call  to  her." 
Then  turning  to  the  men  standing  around,  he  said,  "  Boys,  we 
have  the  boat  ;  and  now  which  of  you  will  come  with  me  ?" 

A  dead  silence  ensued.  None  would  volunteer  to  embark  on 
an  enterprise  which  seemed  to  threaten  certain  destruction,  and 
whose  object  was  the  saving  of  those  in  no  way  connected  with 
them,  and  whom  no  one  present  had  ever  seen,  but  whose  de- 
spairing cries  were  wafted  towards  them  on  the  angry  gale. 

The  ominous  pause  was  broken  by  the  reproachful  voica  of 
David  Sullivan  :  ' '  Ah,  then,  boys,  if  you  were  in  that  ship, 
ye'd  like  to  see  a  boat  coming  towards  ye  !" 

"  You're  a  foolish  fellow,  Dave,"  said  one,  "  to  run  yourelf 
and  your  boat  into  such  danger." 

"  If,"  replied  the  gallant  fellow,  "'tis  the  will  of  God  to  bless 
us,  and  to  bring  us  back  safe,  'tis  likely  we'll  bring  the  boat 
safe  too  ;  but  if  He  takes  us  to  Himself — why,  we'll  want  no 
more  boats." 

At  length  his  own  brother,  Con  Sullivan,  exclaimed,  "  I'll 
go  !"  Another  brother,  J ohn,  next  volunteered  ;  and  then  one 
of  his  own  boat's  crew,  named  Walsh.  He  still  wanted  two 
men  to  make  up  a  sufficient  crew  ;  but  he  appealed  in  vain  to 
the  crowd. 

"  Don't  you  see  the  signal  lights  of  distress  V  he  said  to 
one. 
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"I  know  she's  in  great  distress,"  was  the  reply,  "but  my  life 
is  more  to  me  than  any  man's  life." 

Daniel  Sullivan  asked  several  others  with  the  same  result.  It 
was  the  struggle  of  one  brave  and  generous  man  against  the 
terrors  of  a  multitude.  At  last  he  cried  to  a  young  fellow  named 
Scannell,  "Jack,  will  you  come  with  me  ?" 

"I  wUl,  Dave." 

"Ha  !  you're  my  heart's  delight,  Jack,"  was  the  glad  re- 
joinder. 

One  man  more  was  wanted  ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  Sullivan 
called  on  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  a  painter,  "  Will  you  come,  Bill .'" 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,"  was  the  ready  answer. 

But  this  man,  whom  Sullivan  had  asked  merely  with  a  view 
to  shame  the  sailors  looking  on,  was  afterwards  exchanged  for 
Draddy,  an  old  experienced  fisherman,  who  came  up. 

"Come,"  said  Sullivan,  "away  with  her  now  across  the 
strand."  And,  with  the  united  aid  of  about  fifty  men,  the  boat 
was  carried  down  to  the  beach  opposite  the  vessel. 

It  was  now  nearly  nine  o'clock.  Sullivan  seized  a  lantern, 
and,  buffeting  the  waves  as  he  best  could,  got  out  on  the  rocks  to 
ascertain  the  best  spot  for  approaching  tlie  vessel,  and  then  re- 
turned. But  the  poor  people  on  board,  seeing  the  light  ap- 
proach and  then  recede,  feared  that  help  was  impossible  ;  and 
through  the  storm  their  despairing  cry  came  faintly  over  the 
water — a  sound  of  agony  which  made  the  very  blood  run  cold. 
Altogether  it  was  a  wild  scene — the  waves  bounding  up  like  mad 
horses,  as  if  to  dare  the  brave  crew  to  the  venture — the  wailing 
cry  from  the  doomed  ship  ;  but  this  was  answered  with  a  hearty 
shout,  as  loud  as  fifty  voices  could  raise  it,  for  their  encourage- 
ment. 

The  bold  and  generous  attempt  was  successful.  Gallantly 
did  the  little  bark  breast  the  raging  water,  and  reach  the  vessel's 
side.  All  on  board,  including  two  women,  were  rescued,  and 
some  valuable  property  saved.  This  simple  story  needs  no 
comment.  The  poor  Irish  fisherman  was,  we  fear  not  to  as- 
sert, as  true  a  hero  as  ever  shed  his  blood  on  famous  battle- 
field. 

_  [The  foregoing,  says  the  Curie  Examiner,  is  only  one  of  many 
similar  heroic  acts  performed  by  this  self-sacrificing  Irishman. 
A  late  visitor  to  this  superb  watering  place  (who  is  in  high 
admiration  of  the  man)  expresses  a  hope  that  those  who  ap- 
preciate worth  and  reward  merit  will  show  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner to  the  brave  Sullivan  that  his  being  an  humble  Irishman  will 
not  debar  him  from  the  recognition  he  so  eminently  deserves.] 


SONG. 

BY  MRS,  GRAY. 

Thou  wilt  not  be  less  dear  to  mc 

Although  the  tie  is  rent, 
And  separate  must  the  spirits  be 

That  once  so  closely  blent. 
Though  thou  may'st  feel  that  thou  art  free, 

That  now  our  hearts  are  twain, 
Thou  wilt  not  be  less  dear  to  me 

Whea  we  shall  meet  again. 

Thou  may'st  forget— man  soon  forgets 

The  soul  that  once  could  move  ; 
But  a  holy  star  that  never  sets 

Is  woman's  changeless  love  ! 
It  hath  in  higher  realms  its  birth. 

And  danger  and  distress 
Beach  but  the  part  that  is  of  earth — 

I  shall  not  love  thee  less. 

A  cloud  is  in  the  Summer  sky, 

A  canker  in  the  fruit ; 
But  the  sun  is  shining  far  on  high, 

And  firm  the  vine  hath  root. 
My  love  may  lose  its  loveliness,' 

Its  being  may  be  pain, 
But  thou  wilt  not  be  less  dear  to  me 

When  we  shall  meet  again, 


THE  PRINCESS  RAVISSANTE 

AND 

THE  HANDSOMEST  MAN  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 


By  Fannik  Williams. 


A  certain  king  had  a  daughter,  who,  on  account  of  her  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  was  called  Kavissante  ;  and  it  was  the  king's 
caprice  to  wed  her  with  a  husband  as  beautiful  as  herself.  But 
this  was  no  easy  matter,  as  the  king  soon  discovered.  Among 
all  the  princes  and  noble  lords  who  paid  their  court  to  Ravis- 
sante  there  was  not  one  who  could  at  all  compare  with  her  for 
beauty  ;  indeed,  it  was  so  difficult  to  find  a  match  for  her  that 
the  queen  began  to  feel  very  uneasy,  and  begged  the  king  to 
make  a  choice  from  among  the  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
Bavissante. 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be,  my  dear,"  said  the  queen, 
"if  our  daughter  should  never  be  married  !" 

"  Not  half  so  dreadful  as  it  would  be  if  she  had  an  ugly  hus- 
band," said  the  king. 

"But,  then,  her. suitors  are  none  of  them  ugly,"  said  the 
queen.    "On  the  contrary,  they  are  all  handsome  young  men." 

But  the  king  returned,  obstinately  : 

"There  is  not  one  of  them  fit  to  mate  with  Ravissante  !" 

"  There  is  the  Prince  of  Bohemia,"  said  the  queen. 

"  He  squints,"  retorted  the  king. 

"Well,  then,  the  Duke  of  Agincourt  ;  your  majesty  must  ad- 
mit that  he  has  a  noble  figure  and  a  gallant  air.  His  eyes  are 
bright  as  diamonds,  and  he  can  bow  and  smile  with  a  charming 
grace." 

"But  he  has  hay-coloured  hair,  and  he  rides  as  if  he  had  the 
colic  !"  said  the  king. 

"And,  besides,  he  is  so  silly,"  spoke  up  Ravissante,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  conversation,  and  who  cared  very  little  for 
beauty.  "I  do  not  in  the  least  object  to  good  looks,"  she 
added  ;  "  but  if  I  am  to  have  a  husband,  he  miist  be  sensible." 

"  Dear  me  !"  cried  the  queen,  "  we  shall  never  get  you  mar- 
ried, at  this  rate.  The  case  was  bad  enough  before  ;  but  now 
that  you  have  taken  it  into  your  head  to  ask  for  sense  as  well  as 
beauty — well,  you  will  die  an  old  maid,  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  !" 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,  mamma,  dear,"  said  the  princess. 

And  she  tried  to  look  as  if  she  did  not  care  much  about  it ; 
which  was  not  the  case  at  all,  for  she  much  preferred  to  be  mar- 
ried, if  she  could  only  get  a  husband  possessed  of  sense ;  but 
upon  that  point  she  was  very  determined. 

The  fact  was  that  Ravissante  knew  a  young  man  who  was 
sensible,  and  she  found  him  a  great  deal  more  agreeable  than 
any  of  her  princely  suitors.  This  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king's  shepherd.  He  was  j  ust  the  age  of  Ravissante,  and  they 
had  played  together  when  they  were  children,  and  were  very 
good  friends  now  that  they  were  grown  up. 

Everyone  said  that  Bruno  was  the  moftt  sensible  young  man 
in  the  world  ;  and  the  princess  very  naturally  concluded  that  it 
was  this  quality  which  made  him  so  agreeable. 

So  she  firmly  resolved  that  she  would  never  have  a  husband 
unless  he  was  as  sensible  as  Bruno.  As  the  king,  her  father, 
was  just  as  resolute  that  she  should  wed  with  no  one  except  her 
equal  in  beauty,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  case  was  indeed  a  difli- 
cult  one,  and  quite  justified  the  queen's  uneasiness. 

The  princess,  finding  her  mind  a  little  disturbed,  went  out  to 
take  a  walk  :  and,  as  it  was  about  time  for  Bruno  to  be  driving 
home  his  flock,  she  concluded  to  go  and  see  him,  and  get  the 
benefit  of  his  sensible  advice. 

The  shepherd's  hut  was  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the 
top  of  which  stood  the  king's  palate  ;  and  by  the  time  Ravis- 
sante had  descended  the  hill  Bruno  had  come  home,  and  was 
just  putting  his  sheep  in  the  fold. 

When  he  saw  the  princess  approaching,  he  started  as  if  he 
would  have  run  to  meet  her  ;  but  the  next  moment  he  turned 
around  and  pretended  to  be  very  busy  with  the  sheep.  His  face 
turned  quite  pale  when  she  came  up  and  spoke  to  him. 

"Bruno,"  said  she,  "I  am  come  to  ask  you  for  some  very 
good  advice." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Bruoo,  hastily.    "  But  perhaps  your  high- 
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ness  had  better  come  into  the  house  and  rest,  and  my  mother 
will  have  the  honour  to  offer  you  a  cup  of  milk." 
Kavissante  looked  surprised. 

"  Why,  Bruno,"  said  she,  "you  are  not  accustomed  to  speak 
to  me  in  that  manner.    My  highness  indeed  !" 

And  she  walked  into  the  house  with  a  hif;hly  injured  expres- 
sion. 

Bruno  followed  her,  and  placed  for  her  the  best  seat  in  the 
hamble  cottage,  while  his  mother  welcomed  the  princess,  and 
brought  some  new  milk  for  her  refreshment. 

"Now  what  do  you  think?"  laughed  Ravissante,  as  she 
sipped  her  milk.  "  Here  is  Bruno  putting  on  dignity,  and  call- 
ing me  your  highness  !" 

"Bruno  is  quite  right,  my  dear  princess,"  replied  the  shep- 
herd's wife.    "  It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  call  you  by  your 
name  when  you  were  children  together  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
i^respectful,  now  that  you  are  a  young  lady,  and  about  to  be 
married." 

*'  Ah,  that  is  just  the  trouble  !"  cried  Ravissante.  "  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  I  am  not  at  all  likely  to  be  married  !" 

Upon  hearing  this  Bruno  looked  much  happier,  and  his 
mother  exclaimed  : 

"  Yet  we  heard  that  his  majesty  intends  to  marry  you  as  soon 
as  he  finds  a  husband  to  his  liking." 

The  princess  answered  : 

"Yes,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  will  never  find 
one  to  suit  him,  for  he  is  determined  that  my  husband  shall 
be  as  beautiful  as  myself.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything  so 
absurd  ]  My  father  has  found  some  defect  in  every  suitor 
who  has  yet  approached  me,  and  he  rejects  them  all.  This 
does  not  grieve  me  much,"  said  the  princess,  candidly  ;  "for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  not  yet  seen  anyone  that  suits  me. 
My  mother  says  I  never  shall,  and  I  begin  to  think  she  is 
right ;  for  I  want  a  sensible  husband,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  handsome  one  is  much  easier  to  find." 

"  It  is  a  blessing,"  said  Bruno,  "that  my  parents  do  not  wish 
to  find  me  a  wife  as  ugly  as  myself.  There  would  be  a  difiiculty 
indeed." 

Poor  Bruno  spoke  bitterly,  for  he  was  very  ugly,  and  at  that 
moment  he  felt  painfully  aware  of  it. 

But  the  princess  laid  her  pretty  hand  on  his  arm,  and  said 
sweetly : 

"  My  dear  Bruno,  I  could  find  a  dozen  men  as  ugly  as  you 
before  you  could  show  me  one  as  sensible. " 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  the  shepherd's  wife,  "  that  my  son  is 
not  a  prince  !    He  would  exactly  suit  your  highness. " 

"  Just  what  I  have  said  at  least  a  hundred  times,"  cried 
Ravissante.  "  But,  alas  !  if  Bruno  were  a  king  it  would  make 
no  difference.  Indeed,  I  suppose  my  father  would  accept  a 
common  man  if  his  looks  were  only  satisfactory.  But  in  that 
case,  you  see,  he  would  be  silly.  I  felt  quite  alarmed  when  the 
Duke  of  Agincourt  came  ;  but,  fortunately,  my  father  was  not 
satisfied  with  him." 

"  I  do  not  think  his  majesty  will  ever  find  anyone  handsomer 
than  the  Duke  of  Agincourt,"  said  Bruno. 

"It  is  not  likely,"  returned  the  princess.  "But  still  one 
cannot  tell  what  might  happen  ;  and  I  want  you  to  advise  me, 
Bruno,  what  I  shall  do  if  my  father  does  choose  me  a  husband 
who  is  not  sensible." 

"  Why,  state  your  objection,"  said  Bruno,  "and  no  doubt 
the  king"  

"  Oh,  I  assure  you  my  father  ifvould  never  Uaten  to  any  objec- 
tions," interrupted  the  princess. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Bruno,  "you  could  pretend  that  his  ma- 
jesty's choice  was  not  handsome  enough.  Fmd  some  fault  with 
his  looks,  and  he  would  be  discarded." 

"  Without  a  doubt  !"  exclaimed  the  princess.  "  Bruno,  your 
good  sense  is  always  invaluable.  Now  my  mind  is  quite  re- 
lieved, and  I  had  better  go  home,  as  they  will  be  looking  for 
me." 

When  the  princess  was  gone,  Bruno  threw  himself  into  the 
chair  which  she  had  occupied,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"  What  b  the  matter,  my  son  ?"  asked  his  mother. 


'  Oh,  if  I  were  only  handsome  !"  said  Bruno,  almost  sob- 
bing. 

"  That  is  not  so  sensible  as  most  of  your  remarks,  Bruno  in 

fact,  it  is  a  very  foolish  wish. " 

"WeU,  I  have  heard,"  said  Bruno,  "that  all  men  lose 
their  senses  when  they  fall  in  love,  and  I  am  in  love  with  Ravis- 
sante." 

"  What !"  screamed  his  mother.  "In  love  with  the  king's 
daughter  i  I  see  you  have  indeed  taken  leave  of  your  senses  ! 
Don't  you  dare  to  breathe  a  word  of  it,  or  we  shall  all  lose  our 
heads  !" 

"  And  yet,  if  it  were  not  for  my  detestably  ugly  face,"  groaned 
Bruno,  "  there  might  be  hope  for  me.  Did  not  she  say  that  my 
low  station  would  be  no  obstacle,  since  the  king  only  asks  for 
beauty"  

He  was  interrupted  by  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  looking  around, 
beheld  a  lady  standing  on  the  threshold— a  very  tall  and  stately 
lady,  with  golden  hair  and  piercing  dark  eyes,  and  dressed  so 
strangely  that  Bruno's  mother  was  a  little  afraid  of  her,  and 
whispered  to  him  that  this  was  evidently  a  person  of  conse- 
quence. 

The  strange  lady  wore  a  flowing  robe  of  grass-green  silk,  and 
over  it  a  vest  of  mail.  She  had  a  helmet  on  her  head,  a  shield 
upon  her  arm,  and  bore  at  her  side  a  sword,  without  a  scabbard. 
In  her  hand  she  held  a  roll  of  parchment,  and  a  staring  owl 
was  perched  upon  her  shoulder. 

This  lady  stepped  into  the  cottage,  and  remarked,  with  severe 
gravity  : 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  I  perceive,  but  I  am  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  you,  Master  Bruno.  I  am  Minerva.  I'm  a  god- 
dess." 

"  Good  gracious,  ma'am,  we  don't  know  anything  about  any 
goddess  !"  ejaculated  Bruno's  mother,  retreating  behind  her  son. 
Bruno  explained  : 

"  My  dear  mother,  it  is  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom.  I  never 
saw  her  before,  but  I've  often  heard  of  her.  Madam,  you  are 
very  welcome,"  he  said  to  the  goddess,  and  respectfully  offered 
his  chair. 

Minerva  waved  it  aside. 

"Thanks!  I  haven't  time  to  stop,"  said  she.  "I  merely 
called  in  to  say  that  it  is  a  poor  rule  which  will  not  work  both 
ways." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  so  I  have  heard,"  said  Bruno. 

"  I  should  think,"  observed  the  goddess,  "  that  a  sensible 
young  man  who  is  able  to  advise  a  princess  might  have  wisdom 
enough  to  profit  by  his  own  advice." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,  if  you  say  so,"  faltered  Bruno,  looking 
exceedingly  bewildered. 

"  If  the  princess  can  make  her  father  believe  that  a  handsome 
man  is  ugly,"  continued  the  goddess,  "why  cannot  you  convince 
him  that  an  ugly  man  is  handsome  ?" 

' '  I  see  what  you  mean  !"  exclaimed  Bruno.  "  But  is  it  pos- 
sible ?" 

"  Possible  ?  Why,  the  thing  is  done  every  day.  Look  around 
the  world,"  said  the  goddess,  "and you  will  see  that  beauty  is 
very  much  a  matter  of  opinion." 

"  What  shall  I  do,  then,  0  sweet  goddess  1"  cried  Bruno, 
falling  on  his  knees  at  Minerva's  feet.  "I  invoke  your  aid! 
Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  means  I  must  employ  to  win  my 
darling  Ravissante !" 

"  Take  this  parchment,"  said  the  goddess,  "  and  read  it  care- 
fully. It  will  teach  you  how  to  commend  yourself  to  the  king's 
favour." 

She  offered  him  the  parchment  roll  which  she  carried,  and 
Bruno  received  it  most  gratefully. 

Before  'he  could  speak  his  thanks,  however,  the  goddess 
added  : 

"Follow  the  instructions  there  written,  and  I  will  help  you 
at  the  proper  time.  You  will  not  see  me  again,  but  perhaps 
you  may  see  my  owl.    Good-bye  !" 

The  nesA  moment  Minerva  was  gone,  and  the  only  trace  of 
her  presence  was  the  roll  of  parchment  which  she  had  left  in 
Bruno's  hand. 
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He  unrolled  it  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  found,  to  hia 
astonishment,  that  it  contained  only  these  words  : 

"  That  which  we  hear  continually  repeated  we  come  at  last  to 
believe  ;  it  is  easier  to  accept  opinions  which  are  ready-made 
for  us  than  to  form  them  by  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment. 
The  king  wants  a  private  clerk." 

It  was  only  after  long  reflection  that  Bruno  wbs  able  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  these  curious  sentences.  It  was  the  last 
clause  which  finally  gave  him  the  clue—"  The  king  wantsa  pri- 
vate clerk." 

"  Ah,  I  have  it,"  said  Bruno.  "  Whyshould  I  not  furnish  his 
majesty's  opinions  as  well  as  another  man  ]' 

He  immediately  put  on  his  best  clothes  and  went  up  to  the 
the  palace  to  ofi"er.  himself  as  a  clerk  to  the  king,  a  position 
which  he  was  well  qualified  to  fill ;  for  this  young  man,  being 
so  sensible,  had  taken  pains  to  provide  himself  with  a  good 
education,  thinking  that  he  might  some  time  find  it  useful, 
though  he  was  only  a  shepherd. 

His  application  was  succesful.  The  king  was  quite  charmed 
with  his  wit  and  good  sense  and  hia  manly  bearing,  and  en- 
gaged him  at  once. 

Bruno,  therefore,  became  an  inmate  of  the  palace,  and  he 
now  saw  Ravissante  every  day  ;  but  he  concealed  his  love  for 
her,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  gaining  the  king's  good 
will. 

He  performed  all  his  duties  in  the  most  admirable  manner, 
and,  besides,  he  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  he  soon  had  the 
whoie  court  in  raptures  with  him. 

He  became  the  favourite  of  the  king,  and  attended  him 
wherever  he  went,  for  his  majesty  declared  that  Bruno's  com- 
pany was  delightful,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  without 
him.  In  fact,  it  was  frequently  remarked  that  they  were  more 
like  two  friends  than  like  a  servant  and  his  royal  master.  Some- 
times the  king  would  say  to  Bruno  : 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking,  my  dear  Bruno,  what  a  model  hus- 
band you  would  make  for  my  daughter  if  you  were  only  hand- 
some. " 

And  Bruno  would  answer,  laughing  : 

"So  I  am  ;  only  your  majesty  fails  to  perceive  it.  I  have 
no  doubt  you  will  in  time  discover  it,  and  give  me  the 
princess." 

The  king  took  this  for  a  joke,  and  Bruno's  abominable  ugli- 
ness made  it  a  very  good  one.  But  he  forgot  that  many  a  true 
word  is  spoken  in  jest. 

His  majesty  was  at  first  very  much  amused  by  this  idea,  but 
after  Bruno  had  said  the  same  thing  a  number  of  times  the  cour- 
tiers took  it  up  and  repeated  it  among  themselves,  and  the  king 
heard  it  so  often  that  he  began  to  think  about  it  ;  and  he  thought 
about  it  so  much  that  at  last  he  began  to  believe  it. 

About  this  time  there  was  to  be  a  grand  festival  throughout 
the  kingdom,  in  celebration  of  Ravissante's  birthday.  On  the 
evening  before  this  event,  Bruno  went  down  to  see  his  parents, 
for  he  was  a  good  son,  and  did  not  forget  his  humble  home  in 
the  prosperity  which  he  had  secured. 

As  he  was  returning  up  the  hill,  he  was  accosted  by  a  solemn 
voice  behind  him,  saying  : 

"  Master  Bruno,  I  wish  you  much  happiness  to-morrow." 

Bruno  started  and  turned,  to  confront  a  wise-looking  old  gen- 
tleman, very  respectably  dressed  in  gray,  and  wearing  an  im- 
mense pair  of  gold-bowed  spectacles.  Bruno  supposed  it  to  be 
on  account  of  the  spectacles  that  the  old  gentleman  reminded 
him  very  strongly  of  Minerva's  owl. 

He  smiled  at  the  thought,  as  he  politely  answered  : 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir ;  but  you  should  offer  your  good 
wishes  to  the  princess.    To-morrow  is  not  my  birthday." 

"Nevertheless,  I  wish  you  much  happiness.  Master  Bruno," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  as  solemnly  as  ever.  ' 

And,  without  saying  another  word,  he  made  Bruno  a  very 
grave  and  deliberate  bow,  and  walksd  off. 

Bruno  went  on  to  the  palace,  thinking  all  the  way  of  this 
curious  congratulation ;  and  the  more  he  thought  about  the 
mysterious  old  gentleman,  the  more  he  was  reminded  of  the 
goddess  and  her  owl. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  great  rejoicing  among  the 


people  ;  all  the  bells  were  rung  and  all  the  cannons  fired  ;  and 
a  great  crowd  collected  to  witness  the  presentation  of  a  silver 
pitcher  to  the  princess,  with  appropriate  remarks. 

When  the  royal  carriage  appeared  the  whole  crowd  burst  out 
cheering  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner. 

In  the  carriage,  which  was  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  sat 
the  queen  and  the  princess,  attended  by  the  king's  clerk,  Bruno. 
It  was  understood  that  the  king  himself  was  detained  by  afl'aira 
of  state,  but  would  shortly  appear. 

As  the  carriage  passed  through  the  crowd,  everybody  in  front 
of  it  was  shouting  and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  while 
everybody  behind  it  was  talking  about  the  princess  and  Bruno. 

"Was  ever  so  beautiful  a  creature  as  the  princess  ?"  exclaimed 
one. 

"  Oh,  she  is  an  angel !"  said  another.  "  But  who  is  that 
young  man  in  the  carriage  ]" 

"That  is  Bruno,  the  king's  clerk;  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,"  said  one  of  the  courtiers. 

"And  the  most  sensible,"  said  another. 

"And  the  king's  favourite,"  said  a  third. 

"  And  the  handsomest  man  in  the  kingdom  !"  added  a  wise- 
looking  old  gentleman,  in  a  gray  suit  and  gold-bowed  spec- 
tacles. 

"  What !    Why,  he  is  ugly  as  sin  !"  cried  the  last  speaker. 

The  wise  old  gentleman  calmly  returned  : 

' '  You  are  behind  the  times,  my  friend,  and  have  old-fashioned 
ideas  of  beauty.  The  most  infallible  critics  have  pronounced 
Bruno  a  very  handsome  man.  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  the 
fashion  to  admire  him." 

"  Indeed  !"  murmured  the  other ;  and  whispered  to  his  neigh- 
bour on  the  right :  "  Do  you  hear  that?  It  is  the  fashion  to 
admire  hina.'' 

And  the  person  addressed  said  to  his  neighbour  : 

"  It  is  the  proper  thing  to  admire  him,  do  you  know  ?  He  is 
all  the  fashion." 

So  it  went  from  one  to  another,  until  half  the  people  present 
were  echoing  the  did  gentleman's  remark  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
statement  became  popular,  everybody  believed  it. 

Presently  the  king  arrived,  on  horseback  ;  and  when  the 
crowd  had  done  cheering  him,  they  continued  talking  about  the 
new  fashion  of  beauty.  As  the  king  rode  along,  he  could  hear 
nothing  except  people  on  all  sides  exclaiming  : 

"Yes,  indeed,  Bruno  is  certainly  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
kingdom  1"  , 

"  Oh,  he  is  all  the  fashion  !" 

' '  Everyone  admires  him  !" 

The  king  was  bewildered  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  hia  astonish- 
ment a  thought  struck  him. 

"Ah,"  he  said  to  himself,  "these  people  have  only  just 
found  it  out ;  but  I  knew  it  long  ago." 

And  by  the  time  he  reached  the  rostrum,  where  the  presen- 
tation was  taking  place,  the  king  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  would  do. 

The  Princess  Ravissante,  dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with 
roses,  was  standing  on  the  rostrum  in  full  view  of  the  crowd, 
and  smiling  sweetly  and  bowing  gracefully,  as  she  listened  to 
the  fine  speecli  in  which  the  royal  Camerlengo  was  informing 
her  that  all  the  people  loved  her,  and  on  their  behalf  begging 
her  acceptance  of  a  silver  pitcher.  The  queen  and  Bruno  stood 
looking  on,  behind  the  princess. 

The  Camerlengo  concluded  his  speech  with  a  magnificent 
gesture,  and  presented  the  pitcher.  The  princess  made  a  little 
speech  in  reply — previously  prepared  for  her  -  by  Bruno — and 
the  ci;owd  cheered  like  mad,  although  none  of  them  had  heard 
a  word  of  what  the  princess  said,  and  very  few  had  understood 
the  Camerlengo.  But  that  made  no  difference,  as  it  would  all 
be  in  the  papers  next  day. 

Then  the  king  went  up  on  the  rostrum,  and  waved  his  hand, 
to  indicate  that  he  desired  attention ;  and,  when  he  spoke, 
everybody  heard  what  he  said  : 

"My  lieges  all,"  said  he,  "I  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  you  the  husband  whom  I  have  chosen  for  my 
daughter.    He  stands  before  you  !" 

And,  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  cheering,  the  king  laid  hia 
hand  on  Bruno's  shoulder,  and  drew  him  io  the  front. 


Quiet  being  restored,  the  king  resumed  : 

"I  have  lohg  considered  Bruno  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a  fitting  match  for  Raviasante  ;  and  I  am  now 
happy  to  find  myself  supported  in  that  opinion  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people.  I  have  only  to  announce  that  the 
wedding  will  take  place  at  an  early  day." 

So  saying,  the  king  retired  ;  and  the  royal  party  left  the 
rostrum  and  proceeded  to  tlieir  carriages,  while  the  people 
shouted  : 

"  Long  live  the  king  !" 

"Three  cheers  for  jRavissante  !" 

"  Hurrah  for  Bruno  !" 

"  And  thanks  to  Minerva !"  said  Bruno,  devoutly. 
"And  don't  forget  the  owl,"  said  a  solemn  voice  at  his 
elbow. 

"I  never  will,"  answered  Bruno,  looking  around;  but  the 
old  gentleman  disappeared  in  the  crowd,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

So  Bruno  married  the  princess,  and  to  this  day  he  is  consi- 
dered the  handsomest  man  in  the  kingdom.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that— 

MORAL — 

Wisdom  and  good  sense  may  often,  by  a  little  management, 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  beauty.    And  that — 

NOT  SO  MORAL — 

The  good  qualities  which  we  really  possess  may  not  so  readily 
command  respect  as  may  those  which  we  assume. 


DONT  DRINK  TO-NIGHT. 


BY  T.  A.  B. 


I  left  my  mother  at  the  door, 

My  sister  by  her  side, 
Their  clasped  hands  and  loving  looks 

Forbade  their  doubts  to  hide. 
I  left,  to  meet  with  comrades  gay. 

When  the  moon  brought  out  her  light. 
And  my  loving  mother  whispered  me, 

"Don't  drink,  my  boy,  tb-night." 

Long  years  have  rolled  away  since  then  ; 

My  jetty  curls  are  gray, 
But  oh  !  those  words  are  with  me  yet, 

And  will  not  pass  away. 
I  see  my  mother's  loving  face. 

With  goodness'  radiant  light. 
And  hear  her  words  ring  in  my  ears, 

"  Don't  drink,  my  boy,  to-night.'' 

My  mother  is  now  resting  calm 

In  the  graveyard  on  the  hill ; 
But  her  kind  words  come  back  to  me. 

And  haunt  my  memory  stilL 
I've  often,  often  passed  the  cup — 

Oh  1  then  my  heart  was  right — 
Because  I  heard  the  warning  words, 

"Don't  drink,  my  boy,  to-night." 

I've  now  passed  down  the  road  of  life, 

My  race  will  soon  be  run  ; 
A  mother's  warning  listened  to, 

A  crown  immortal  won, 
0  mothers  !  with  your  blessed  smile 

Look  on  your  boys  so  bright. 
And  say,  as  you  alone  can  say, 

"Don't  drink,  my  boy,  to-night." 

These  words  will  prove  a  warning,  when 

In  the  thorny  path  of  life. 
The  boy  is  in  the  tempter's  wiles, 

And  warring  in  the  strife. 
Your  words  will  stop  the  morning  cup, 

The  revelry  at  night. 
By  whispering  back  a  mother's  voice, 

"  Don't  drink,  my  boy,  to-night.'" 


KILGARVAN. 

THE  STOEY  OF  AN  IllISU  NOBLE  HOUSE. 
By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Dadnt. 


[All  Rights  Reserved.] 
Chapter  III. 

The  parson  remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  few  minutes. 
He  then  suddenly  said,  as  if  under  the  inspiration  of  a  happy 
idea,  "I  think  your  lordship  could  manage  matters  so  as  to 
abridge  the  trouble  considerably." 

"  How  1"  asked  Kilgarvan  in  a  tone  so  languid  as  to  intimate 
a  very  feeble  interest  in  the  subject. 

"  Write  to  the  ladies  I  have  named"   , 

"  What !"  interrupted  his  lordship,  "would  you  have  me  in- 
form a  string  of  women  I  have  never  seen  that  Lord  Kilgarvan 
is  in  want  of  a  wife,  and  would  feel  obliged  by  their  doing  him 
the  honour  to  marry  him  ]" 

' '  Hear  me  out,  my  lord.  Write  to  the  ladies  I  have  named — 
of  course  anonymously — merely  stating  that  a  gentleman  of  good 
position,  agreeable  manners,  distinguished  appearance,  and  com- 
petent fortune,  is  desirous  of  entering  into  matrimonial  arrange- 
ments with  a  lady  similarly  qualified  ;  and  that  if  this  intima- 
tion should  awaken  a  responsive  echo  in  the  mind  of  Miss 
Blank,  she  will  confer  a  favour  by  acquainting  her  unknown 
correspondent  with  her  wishes.  The  strictest  secrecy  must  of 
course  be  promised.  Now,  if  your  lordship-  tries  the  mode 
I  recommend,  you  need  not  stir  from  your  chair  till  you  get  an 
answer  from  the  first  damsel  to  whom  you  shall  address  your 
application.  If  she  encourages  you  to  proceed,  vogue  la  galere  ! 
If  not,  it  is  only  to  try  the  rest,  and  so  on," 

"Not  a  bad  notion,"  responded  Lord  Kilgarvan  ;  "but  I  am 
afraid  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time — 1  don't  approve  of 
trying  them  one  by  one — I  would  greatly  prefer  having  a  slap 
ai  the  whole  lot  at  once,  and  then  we  could  pick  and  choose 
among  their  answers." 

"  As  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Macdonald,  who  immediately 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  six  ladies  to  the  effect  he  had  suggested, 
requesting  that-their  answers  might  be  addressed  to  A.  Z.  at 
the  Tullough  post-oflice.  He  selected  Tullough  for  two  reasons : 
his  brother  was  Protestant  rector  of  the  place,  and  could  manage 
to  get  the  letter  to  A.  Z.  taken  up  by  some  discreet  friend  ;  and 
the  town  was  sufficiently  remote  from  Kilgarvan  to  avert  the 
probability  of  any  premature  suspicion  connecting  the  affair  with 
his  lordship.  The  provident  care  of  Mr.  Macdonald  extended 
to  so  minute  a  point  as  the  selection  of  appropriate  seals.  The 
epistles  to  two  of  the  young  ladies  who  were  believed  to  be  sen- 
timental he  sealed  with  an  amaranthine  leaf  and  the  motto, 
"  Je  ne  change  qu'  en  mourant."  To  Miss  O'Kelly  he  sealed 
the  epistle  with  the  arms  of  an  extinct  peerage,  calculating  on 
the  seductive  effect  of  the  emblazonment. 

"  Mind  now,"  said  the  earl,  when  the  letters  were  all  de- 
spatched, "if  a  girl  to  my  taste  emerges  from  this  scheme  of 
yours  it  will  be  all  very  well ;  but  I  certainly  will  not  marry  a 
fright  or  a  dowdy." 

The  mails  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  and  a  fortnight 
elapsed  before  a  packet  of  portentous  size  bearing  the  Tullough 
post-mark  arrived  with  its  enclosures  at  Kilgarvan.  It  was,  of 
course,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  .Jonas  Macdonald.  There  were 
six  enclosures  directed  to  A.  Z.  Opening  the  first  of  these,  the 
earl  read  : 

"  I  have  no  confidence  in  anonymous  offers  of  marriage.  How 
do  I  know  that  you  are  not  a  good-for-nothing  fortune-hunter  ? 
I  strongly  suspect  that  your  letter  is  an  impudent  bam,  for  I 
have  heard  of  such  tricks  being  played.  I  hardly  know  whether 
it  is  not  an  unworthy  condescension  on  my  part  to  tell  you  that 
if  your  hand  was  worth  accepting — which  I  don't  suppose  it  is — 
you  would  have  presented  it  openly  and  honestly,  instead  of 
sneaking  under  cover  of  an  anonymous  signature." 

^o  name  was  subscribed  to  this  uncivil  response ;  but  the 
Rev.  Jonas  Macdonald  inferred  that  it  came  from  Miss  Mac- 
queen,  the  banker's  daughter. 
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"Well,"  said  the  earl,  opening  another  letter,  "let  us  see 
what  our  next  fair  correspondent  says." 

He  burst  out  laughing  as  he  read  : 

"Mr.  a.  Z.— You  may  go  to  the  devil. — Seraphina." 

"Why,  now,  parson,  this  is  a  damsel  of  some  spirit  and  fun  ; 
which  of  them  is  she  ?" 

Macdonald  minutely  examined  the  writing  and  the  postmark. 
"I  would  not  like  to  be  positive,"-  he  said,  "but  I  strongly 
suspect  this  off-hand  young  lady  inhabits  the  episcopal  palace  of 
BaDymacragget." 

"Whoever  she  is,"  said  the  earl,  "she's  a  girl  of  spunk, 
and  must  be  a  comical  sort  of  companion.  But  what  have  we 
next  ?" 

Opening  the  third  packet,  his  lordship  read  as  follows  : — 
"My  heart  thrilled  with  sensations  delightful,  mysterious, 
undefinable,  as  I  read  your  communication,  which  seemed  to 
fill  a  void  in  my  affections,  and  to  shadow  forth  a  condition  of 
bliss  to  which  in  my  day-dreams  I  have  often  unconsciously 
aspired.  Yes,  dear  friend — for  so  I  will  venture  to  call  you 
although  my  eyes  have  never  rested  on  your  person,  but  our 
souls  are  already  in  unison — when  your  welcome  letter  reached 
me  I  was  seated  in  a  rustic  arbour,  soothed  into  pleasing  reverie 
by  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  gushing  music  of  a  waterfall.  I 
was  alone,  and  a  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene  would  be  enhanced  by  companionship  with 
some  congenial  friend — a  friend  possessing  the  attractions  so 
touchingly  described  in  the  letter  of  A.  Z.  A  gentleman  of  good 
position.'  Right ;  I  have  an  ancestry,  and  would  ofjcourse  require 
equality  in  that  respect.  '  Agreeable  manners.'  My  own  are 
universally  allowed  to  be  attractive.  *  Distinguished  appear- 
ance.' I  hate  self-praise,  but  I  mast  say  that  my  face  and  figure 
have  been  deemed  by  some  fastidious  critics  to  present  a  com- 
bination of  loveliness  and  dignity.  '  Competent  fortune.'  Entre 
nous,  mo;i.  cher  A.Z,  I  expect  £15,000.  Come  now,  dismiss 
your  incognito — give  life  and  form  and  name  to  the  vision  of 
chivalry  your  letter  has  presented  to  my  entranced  imagination. 
Tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  who  you  are,  and  I  shall  instantly  recipKO- 
cate  your  confidence.  Your  seal,  which  I  am  sure  is  character- 
istic of  your  heart,  expresses  constancy.  As  for  myself,  also, 
I  change  not  till  death.  Address,  Q.  E.  D.,  care  of  Mrs.  Mul- 
rooney,  sausage  and  tripe  seller.  Old  Market-lane,  Clough- 
grenan." 

"  Heyday,"  cried  his  lordship,  "  a  melting  damsel  this.  But 
her  letter  looks  horribly  eti  badinage.  After  such  an  effusion  of 
romance,  to  refer  our  correspondence  to  the  agency  of  a  tripe- 
seller  !" 

"  That,"  said  the  clergyman,  "  is  not  evidence  of  insincerity  ; 
such  a  person  is,  perhaps,  chosen  because  she  would  not  readily 
be  suspected." 

"  Then,"  resumed  the  earl,  "  the  lady  does  not  say  she  has  a 
farthing  ;  she  only  says  she  expects  £15,000." 

"  Why,  that  looks  well  for  her  truth,"  observed  the  parson  ; 
"  if  she  meant  deception  she  could  easily  say  she  had  cash  in 
hand." 

"She  may  be  penniless,  however,"  said  Lord  Kilgarvan. 

"All  I  know,"  responded  Macdonald,  "is  that  every  one  of 
the  ladies  to  whom  I  sent  your  circular  is  reported  to  be  rich  on 
very  good  authority." 

"  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  the  earl ;  "but  then  some 
sportive  friend  may  have  got  hold  of  one  of  the  circulars  and 
written  this  romantic  response  for  the  joke's  sake.  Can  you  not 
form  any  sort  of  guess  from  whom  it  proceeds  V 

Macdonald  tried  if  he  could  recognise  the  writing,  or  de- 
cypher  the  imperfectly  impressed  postmark.  But  in  vain.  He 
could  only  hazard  a  doubtful  guess  that  Miss  Caerlyon  was  the 
writer  ;  it  guess  the  more  doubtful  that  her  residence  was  fully 
twenty  miles  from  Cloughgrenan. 

The  next  epistle  was  then,  opened  : — 

"  Sir — The  advantages  set  forth  in  your  statement,  if  correctly 
given,  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It  is  rather  a  coin- 
cidence that  I  have  been  for  some  time  meditating  a  step 
similar  to  that  which  you  have  taken — that  is  to  say,  of  inviting 
an  examination  of  the  claims  on  my  hand  and  fortune  which 
an  eligible  suitor  might  advance.    Sir,  I  shall  be  happy  to  sub- 


mit  your  statement  to  the  investigation  of  an  intelligent  friend 
of  mine.  My  friend  is  a  lawyer  of  experience  who  is  as  ready 
to  recognise  and  honour  truth  and  fair  dealing  as  he  is  to  detect 
and  expose  all  attempt  at  imposition.  If  you  favour  me  by 
naming  a  place  where  we  can  discuss  this  matter  in  a  friendly 
way  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  can  there  ascertain  whether  a 
matrimonial  denoicemod  would.be  likely  lo  conduce  to  our 
mutual  happiness  and  benefit,  with  reference  alike  to  our 
financial  interests  and  the  tender  emotions  of  our  hearts. 
Address  your  reply  to  '  Ignota,'  in  care  of  the  cashier,  Coates's 
Bank,  Pill-lane,  Dublin." 

"A  shrewd  woman  of  business,"  observed  Lord  K^garvan; 
"  I  suppose  she  is  thoroughly  in  earnest." 

"Clearly  so,"  said  the  parson;  "I  know  who  she  is — a 
widow  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  is  wealthy." 

The  widow  having  been  discussed,  another  letter  was  opened  ; 
it  bore  the  Dublin  postmark  : — 

"  Sir — I  am  not  sure  I  should  not  say  'My  Lord,'  for  there 
are  a  coronet  and  supporters  on  your  noble  seal  of  arms — I  re- 
spond with  readiness  to  your  gratifying  intimation.  Your  lord- 
ship (if,  as  I  suppose,  you  are  a  lord)  will  oblige  me  by  fixing  a 
place  where  I  can  meet  you  and  talk  about  the  subject  of  your 
letter.  Meantime  I  can  assure  your  noble  lordship  that  if  my 
father  likes  the  match,  he  is  able  to  fork  out  a  fortune  that  is 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Nobody  could  find  fault  with  a  gentleman 
who  is  all  you  describe  in  your  valued  letter,  and  I  am  sure  your 
lordship  is  too  much  a  man  of  honour  to  state  anything  that  is 
not  the  case,  or  to  impose  on  the  inexperience  of  an  innocent 
young  lady.  Expecting  to  hear  when  and  where  I  can  be 
honoured  with  an  interview,  I  beg  to  remain,  my  lord,  your 
lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant." 

Of  course  the  parson  recognised  Miss  O'Kelly  as  the  writer  of 
this  letter,  and  although  there  were  two  or  three  ladies  among  the 
recipients  of  the  earl's  matrimonial  circular  who,  the  reverend 
gentleman  thought,  would  do  more  honour  to  his  lordship's 
choice,  yet  this  enterprising  damsel  and  her  £20,000  were,  in 
her  metaphorical  phrase,  "  not  to  be  sneezed  at."  He  had  in- 
deed little  doubt  that  every  one  of  A.  Z.'s  fair  correspondents 
would,  in  the  event  of  a  personal  interview,  have  deemed  him 
an  eligible  match  ;  but,  ceteris  paribus,  a  preference  might  fairly 
be  accorded  to  a  young  lady  who  frankly  met  him  half  way. 

"  O'Kelly  ?"  said  the  earl ;  "my  name  ;  who  or  what  are  these 
O'Kellys  ?" 

"  The  father,"  replied  Macdonald,  "is  a  retired  merchant  of 
considerable  wealth  ;  he  has  no  son,  and  only  two  daughters, 
who  will  divide  between  them  £40,000,  the  savings  of  his  life. 
They  live  in  a  capital  house  in  St.  Stephen's-green  ;  I  saw  them 
a  good  deal  when  I  was  last  in  town." 

"  They  must  be  vulgar  people,  judging  from  the  young  lady's 
letter." 

' '  Well,  my  lord,  you  know  one  cannot  have  everything.  Shall 
we  appoint  an  interview  ?" 

"  I  think  so,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  wish,  Macdonald,  you  could 
manage  this  business  for  me  ;  if  I  did  not  like  the  girl  on  in- 
spection, and  felt  inclined  to  drop  the  affair,  an  unpleasant  story 
might  be  made  out  of  it." 

"No  fear  of  that,"  replied  Macdonald,  laughing;  "if  the 
young  lady  does  not  pass  muster  your  lordship  may  be  sure  that 
she  will  be  silent  for  her  own  sake." 


Chapter  IV. 

"  What  an  uproar  we  should  have,"  said  Lord  Kilgarvan,  "  if 
by  some  mischance  or  mismanagement  the  whole  six  ladies 
should  bear  down  on  me  at  once  !  It  is  almost  a  pity  that  this 
cannot  happen,  for  if  I  had  the  whole  set  together  I  could  get 
rid  of  the  business  of  selection  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time." 

"  Pray,  my  lord,  where  shall  we  appoint  a  meeting  with  Miss 
O'Kelly  ?" 

"  Athlone,"  said  the  earl,  "  is  about  half  way  between  Dublin 
and  this  place." 

"  I  doubt  if  she  would  come  so  far,"  observed  the  parson  ; 
"  if  you  take  my  advice  you  will  go  to  Dublin  and  appoint  a 
meeting  somewhere  in  or  near  town — suppose  at  Dunleary, 
where  there  are  one  or  two  cozy  little  seaside  inns.    It  will  be 
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more  courteous  than  to  ask  her  to  travel  forty  or  fifty  milea  to 
meet  you.  Besides,  when  in  town  you  can  visit  Lord  Kildare 
and  settle  with  him  viva  voce  about  your  proxy." 

Lord  Kilgarvan  demurred  about  the  length  and  trouble  of  the 
journey,  but  at  last  he  said,  "Well,  in  for'  a  penny  in  for  a 
pound.  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  go  ;  and  then,  you  know,  if 
this  Miss  O'Kelly  of  yours  does  not  meet  my  views,  there's 
your  knowing  widow  in  Dublin  to  be  looked  after." 

"Ay,"  said  Macdonald,  "and  if  you  don't  like  the  widow  on 
inspection  I  have  a  sort  of  notion  that  the  fair  Seraphina  may 
be  forthcoming  at  the  house  of  her  episcopal  papa — that  is,  if 
the  bishop  be  now  in  town  attending  his  duties  in  Parliament. " 

To  Dublin  the  earl  and  his  reverend  friend  soon  proceeded. 
When  he  arrived  there  the  earl  posted  the  following  billet  to 
Miss  O'Kelly's  address  : — 

"A.  Z.  will  be  happy  to  meet  the  young  lady  who  so  kindly 
replied  to  his  communication,  at  whatever  place  and  hour  will 
suit  her  convenience.  Would  she  think  it  too  much  trouble  to 
come  to  Dunleary  at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday  next  ?  At  Cornelly's 
inn  there  is  a  comfortable  parlour  affording  every  accommoda- 
tion for  a  confidential  interview." 

In  due  course  the  lady's  answer  reached  A.  Z.  : — 

"  Yes,  noble  sir  ;  Cornelly's  inn  at  Dunleary,  three  p.ml  on 
Tuesday  next,  will  match  my  convenience." 

Lord  Kilgarvan  and  his  friend  took  care  to  be  at  Dunleary 
fully  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed;  They  guessed  Miss 
O'Kelly  would  be  early  in  the  field ;  and  it  was  his  lordship's 
wish  to  have  if  possible  some  conversation  with  her,  without 
her  knowing  that  he  was  the  A.  Z.  with  whom  she  had  corre- 
sponded. 

Macdonald  retired  to  a  shady  lane  near  the  village  ;  and  the 
earl  paraded  slowly  up  and  down  the  beach  in  front.  He  had 
thus  been  occupied  for  little  more  than  half  an  hour  when  he 
saw,  entering  the  village  from  the  Dublin  side,  that  antiquated 
vehicle  called  a  noddy,  through  the  windows  of  which  were 
discerned  two  ladies,  dressed  in  an  elaborate  exaggeration  of 
the  fashionable  finery  of  the  period.  The  noddy  drew  up  at 
the  door  of  Cornelly's  hospice,  and  the  ladies  got  out  and 
looked  about.  The  tall,  solitary  figure  of  Lord  Kilgarvan, 
pacing  up  and  down  near  the  water's  edge,  was  prominently 
visible.  He  conjectured  that  the  ladies  were  the  Misses 
O'Kelly  ;  but  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  to  avoid  premature  recog- 
nition he  continued  his  walk,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  noddy  and  the  ladies.  They 
inquired  at  the  inn  if  any  strange  gentleman  had  come  there, 
and  were  answered  in  the  negative.  They  then  looked  at  the 
solitary  stroller  on  the  beach,  and  conjectured  that  he  could 
not  be  A.  Z.,  as  he  seemed  so  unconcerned  at  their  arrival. 
Still,  as  it  was  just  possible  that  he  might  be  that  person,  they 
accosted  him  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  fsjct.  Bending 
their  steps  along  the  shingle,  they  remarked  that  the  day  was 
very  fine.  Lord  Kilgarvan  scanned  them  for  a  moment,  bowed 
with  grave  courtesy,  and  echoed  in  a  solemn  voice  that  the  day 
was  very  fine.  His  scrutiny  was  not  favourable  to  the  ladies. 
They  then  remarked  that  the  hill  of  Howth,  as  seen  across  the 
bay,  was  a  noble  object.  His  lordship  echoed  the  remark  in  I 
cold  and  measured  tones  :  "It  is  indeed  a  noble  object." 

"  Dunleary  is  a  pleasant  spot  to  escape  to  from  the  noise  and 
hurry  of  Dublin,"  observed  Miss  O'Kelly. 

"Yea,"  was  his  lordship's  answer,  in  a  voice  almost  sepul- 
chral ;  and  again  he  waa  silent. 

"  There  seems  to  be  comfortable  accommodation  at  CorneHy'a 
inn,"  resumed  the  lady,  thinking  that  this  pointed  reference  to 
the  note  of  A,  Z.  should  produce  recognition,  if  the  stiff, 
stately  personage  with  whom  she  conversed  were  indeed  the 
proprietor  of  those  initials. 

"I  should  think  so,"  said  the  peer. 

"  Pray,  my  dear,"  said  one  of  the  ladies  to  her  companion, 
"  didn't  we  see  something  about  Cornelly's  inn  in  a  note  sub- 
scribed A.  Z.  ?" 

This  home-thrust  failed  to  elicit  from  the  earl  the  least 
were  mark  of  responsive  intelligence,  and  the  Misa  O'Kellya 
completely  at  fault.  Concluding  that  A.  Z.  had  not  yet 
reached  Dunleary,  they  continued  their  walk  with  the  Unknown, 


who  became  slightly  more  affable  when  satisfied  that  he  had  not 
been  recognised.  The  ladies  chattered  about  balls,  and  routs, 
and  drums,  and  the  fashionable  Mrs.  Cox,  whose  small  talk 
they  retailed,  as  if  they  had  been  personally  cognisant  of  the 
trivial  incidents  that  formed  the  subject  of  their  gossip.  They 
seemed  anxious  to  impress  the  Unknown  with  the  belief  that 
they  habitually  mixed  with  the  highest  circles  of  the  capital. 
I  have  sometimes  observed  and  been  amused  with  this  species 
of  vanity  ;  travellers,  male  as  well  as  female,  in  a  mailcoach, 
diligence,  or  train,  displaying  an  anxiety  to  convince  the  casual 
companions  .of  an  hour,  persons  whom  they  never  met  before, 
and  probably  would  never  meet  again,  that  they  had  high  claims 
to  distinction,  and  belonged  to  the  creme  de  la  cp'.rnK  of  social 
life.  Dignitaries  in  the  world  of  rank  and  fashion  figured 
largely  in  the  habilkuje  of  the  Mias  O'Kellya.  Lord  Kilgarvan 
listened,  with  a  feeling  compounded  of  contempt  and  amuse- 
ment. The  private  parties  at  the  Castle  were  delightful  !  and 
the  dear  duchess  was  so  affable!  "  At  the  last  drawingroom," 
said  Miss  O'Kelly,  "her  Grace  took  me  aside,  and  remarked 
what  a  strange  thing  it  waa  that  a  noble  relative  of  mine  never 
visited  the  Castle." 

"May  I  ask  the  name  of  y.our  relative  1"  said  Lord  Kilgar- 
van, not  ungraciously. 

"  The  Earl  of  Kilgarvan,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  an  inde- 
scribable toss  of  her  head,  as  if  the  communication  established 
her  claim  to  high  consideration. 

"  Of  course  you  know  his  lordship  1"  said  the  earl. 

"Oh,  yea — intimately,"  replied  the  young  lady;  "that  is, 
on  his  very  rare  visits  to  town,  for  he  is  generally  immured  in 
the  solitude  of  a  noble  country  seat  he  has  got  in  Connaught." 

Lord  Kilgarvan  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  laugh,  but 
mustered  gravity  enough  to  say  : 

"  You  ought,  madam,  to  acquaint  his  lordship  with  the  regret 
felt  at  his  absence  from  the  viceregal  eircle." 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  ought,  and  I  shall  make  it  a  point  when  I 
next  write  to  him."  , 

Up  to  this  part  of  the  conversation  the  young  ladies  had  not 
announced  their  names  to  the  Unknown,  nor  was  there  the 
least  pretext  for  their  doing  ao.  But  Misa  Jemima  considered 
that  as  she  had  proclaimed  their  exalted  position  it  would  be  a 
pity  not  to  let  him  know  who  they  were".  Turning,  therefore, 
to  her  sister,  she  said  : 

"Now  don't  you  recollect,  Anaataaia  O'Kelly,  what  Sir 
Reginald  said  about  our  cousin's  not  coming  to  the  Castle  when 
he  called  on  us  the  morning  after  mamma's  ball  ?" 

Before  Misa  Anastaaia  could  reply,  a  sudden  and  violent 
shower  sent  all  parties  scampering  into  the  shelter  -of  Cornelly's 
inn.  The  Reverend  Jonas  Macdonald  rushed  in  from  the  lane 
in  which  he  had  been  wandering.  Lord  Kilgarvan  found  a  mo- 
ment to  say  to  him  : 

_  "These  girls  won't  do — they  are  ugly,  vulgar,  full  of  affecta- 
tion— their  jninaiideiies  disgust  me — their  lies  are  abominable — 
I  wish  to  escape  from  the  interview — make  some  apology  for 
A.  Z.— I'll  take  myaelf  off." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  must  meet  them  as  you  have  appointed 
thia  interview"  

"  O  Mr.  Macdonald,  how  charmed  I  am  to  see  you  !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Jemima  O'Kelly,  who  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
parson  in  the  passage.  Both  young  ladies  seized  his  hands  and 
shook  them  vigorously,  exclaiming,  "How  delighful  to  meet 
you  here  !    A  pleasure  so  unexpected,  too  !" 

Macdonald  responded  courteously,  and  said,  "  I  presume  you 
have  come  here  on  a  matter  of  business  V 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other. 

"A.  Z.,"  said  Anastasia. 

"A.  Z.,"  responded  the  parson,  bowing. 

"  Not  you,  aurely — is  it  you  ?"  cried  Jemima. 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Macdonald  with  a  smile  ;  "  I  am  not  so 
ambitious.  Allow  me  to  present  to  you  A.  Z.,"  waving  hia 
hand  towards  Lord  Kilgarvan. 

The  ladies  started — curtseyed — and  Miss  O'Kelly,  to  open  the 
negotiation,  said  : 

"  I  have  received  a  letter,  air,  on  an  interesting  subject,  from 
a  gentleman  who  signs  himself  A.  Z.,  and  before  we  converse 
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on  the— on  the — in  short,  on  the  matter  he  wrote  about,  I  hope 
yoa  will  do  me  the  honour  to  tell  me  your  name." 

His  lordship  felt  that  by  simply  announcing  his  name  he 
could  terminate  the  affair  at  once.  With  a  stately,  ceremonious 
bow,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  Lord  Kilgarvan." 

"  0  crimini  !"  screamed  the  ladies  in  concert.  Overwhelmed 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  exposed  their  degrading  and 
ridiculous  vanity  and  folly  to  his  lordship,  they  were  literally 
stricken  mute.  He  merely  added,  in  a  milder  tone,  "  Our  con- 
versation on  the  strand  will  of  course  suggest  the  reason  why  I 
decline  to  pursue  the  subject  of  A.  Z.'s  communication  any 
farther."  Saying  this  he  bowed  gravely  and  left  the  room. 
Macdonald  only  remained  a  moment  or  two  to  bid  a  hasty 
adieu  to  the  ladies,  and  then  accompanied  his  noble  friend  back 
to  Dublin. 

(to  BE  CONTIKUED,) 


LOVE,  THE  LITTLE  ADMIRAL. 

BY  THOMAS  HOORE, 

When  Love,  who  ruled  as  Admiral  o'er 
His  rosy  mother's  isles  of  light, 

Was  cruising  oS  the  Paphian  shore, 
A  sail  at  sunset  hove  in  sight. 

"  A  chase,  a  chase  !  my  Cupids  all  l" 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Aloft  the  winged  sailors  sprung, 

And,  swarming  up  the  mast  like  bees, 

The  snow-white  flakes  expanding  flung 
Like  broad  magnolias  to  the  breeze, 

"  Yo  ho  !  yo  ho  !  my  Cupids  all !" 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

The  chase  was  o'er — the  barque  was  caught. 
The  winged  crew' her  freight  explored  ; 

And  found  'twas  just  as  Love  had  thought, 
For  all  was  contraband  aboard. 

*'  A  prize  !  a  vrize  !  my  Cupids  all !" 

Said  L»ve,  the  little  Admiral. 

Safe  stowed  in  many  a  package  there, 
And  labelled  slyly  o'er  as  "  Glass," 

Were  lots  of  all  the  illegal  ware 

Love's  Custom  House  forbids  to  pass. 

"O'erhaul !  o'erhaul  !  my  Cupids  all !" 

Said  Love,  the  Little  Admiral. 

False  curls  they  found  of  every  hue. 
With  rosy  blushes  ready  made  ; 

And  teeth  of  ivory,  good  as  new, 
For  veterans  in  the  smiling  trade. 
Ho  ho  !  ho  ho  !  my  Cupids  all !" 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Mock  sighs,  too— kept  in  bags  for  use, 
Like  breezes  bought  of  Lapland  seers — 

Lay  ready  here  to  be  let  loose. 

When  wanted,  in  young  spinsters'  ears. 

"  Ha  ha  !  ha  ha  !  my  Cupids  aU  I" 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

False  papers  next  on  board  were  found. 
Sham  invoices  of  flames  and  darts, 

Professedly  for  Paphos  bound, 

But  meant  for  Hymen's  golden  marts. 
For  shame,  for  shame  !  my  Cupids  all  I" 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Nay,  still  to  every  fraud  awake. 

Those  pirates  of  Love's  signals  knew. 

And  hoisted  oft,  his  flag,  to  make 
Rich  wards  and  heiresses  bring-to. 
A  foe,  a  foe !  my  Cupids  all !" 

Said  Love,  the  little  AdmiraL 


*'  This  must  not  be,"  the  boy  exclaims  : 
*'  In  vain  I  rule  the  Paphian  seas, 

If  Love  and  Beauty's  sovereign  names 
Are  lent  to  cover  frauds  like  these. 

Prepare;  prepare  !  my  Cupids  all  !'' 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 

Each  Cupid  stood  with  lighted  match — 
A  broadside  struck  the  smuggling  foe, 

And  swept  the  whole  unhallowed  batch 
Of  falsehood  to  the  depths  below. 

"  Huzza,  huzza  !  my  Cupids  all !" 

Said  Love,  the  little  Admiral. 


SIMPSON'S  PHRENOLOGICAL  EXPER^ENCES. 

By  Max  Adelek. 

When  I  met  Simpson  one  day  after  I  had  been  absent  from 
the  city  for  several  months  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  depressed 
look  and  that  he  wore  a  wig.  I  asked  him  the  reason  for  assum- 
ing a  wig,  but  he  said,  "Never  you  mind  !"  and  appeared  to 
want  to  avoid  the  subject.  When  I  reached  my  ofhce  1  asked 
him  in,  and  I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  what  was  the  matter. 
Finally  he  consented,  and  locking  the  door  and  pulling  down  the 
window-bUnd,  he  said : 

"  You  know  old  Partridge,  the  phrenologist  1" 

"Yes." 

"  You  know  he  has  an  awfully  pretty  daughter,  Sally." 
"  Yes." 

"Well,  sir,  I  was  in  love  with  that  girl,  and  I  thought  she 
loved  me.  And  so  one  day  I  called  at  Partridge's  place  to  kind 
of  sound  him  to  see  if  I  had  a  chance.  And  the  old  man,  you 
know,  he  was  a  little  reserved,  but  he  told  me  that  any  man  who 
wanted  to  get  a  favour  from  him  could  do  so  by  permitting  him 
to  shave  off  his  hair  and  to  map  out  his  scalp.  Said,  you  know, 
that  he  wanted  a  living  subject  to  lecture  from  instead  of  a  plas- 
ter bust." 

"  You  refused,  of  course  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  was  wild  about  hig  daughter,  so  like  an  im- 
mortal idiot  I  let  him  practise  on  me.  He  took  off  every  hair 
cleanf  and  then  got  a  stick  of  caustic,  and  laid  out  my  scalp  in 
building  lots,  with  a  picture  in  each  lot.-  Just  look  at  that ! 
Isn't  it  infamous  ?"  . 

Simpson  removed  his  wig.  His  head  looked  like  a  globular 
checker-board,  with' frescoes  of  the  most  amazing  and  hideous 
character  daubed  into  each  square.  There  was  a  prize-fight  in 
progress  upon  his  bump  of  combativeness  ;  two  black  doves 
that  looked  like  buzzards  were  billing  upon  his  bump  of  ama- 
tiveness  ;  a  grimy  angel,  with  parasols  for  wings,  stood  on  his 
veneration  bump  ;  and  on  his  bump  of  philoprogenitiveness 
there  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  comic  picture  of  "ten  little 
Indians  standing  in  a  line."  It  was  the  most  startling  spectacle 
I  ever  beheld,  and  I  said  to  Simpson  : 

"  Old  fellow,  I  pity  you  !" 

"Pity  me!  Humph!  Why,  blame  it,  man,  do  you  know 
that  those  frescoes  '11  never  couie  off  ]  Garry  'em  to  my  grave, 
just  as  they  are.  And  then,  you  know.  Partridge  wasn't  satis- 
fied with  that.  He  said  that  my  bump  of  acquisitiveness  was  a 
great  deal  too  small.  And  when  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  about  it,  he  said  it  must  be  swelled  up  somehow. 
He  said  if  ever  he  had  a  son-in-law  it  must  be  a  man  whose 
acquisitiveness  was  strong.  So  that  fetched  me,  and  I  told  him 
to  go  ahead.  He  first  proposed  sawing  out  a  square  inch  of  ray 
skull  and  setting  in  a  bump  that  would  about  meet  his  views  ; 
but  I  was  a  little  shy,  you  know,  and  so  he  said  he  could 
either  cup  me,  like  the  man  in  Marryatt's  novel,  or  else  work 
me  up  some  sort  of  a  bump  by  hydraulic  pressure,  or  suction, 
or  something." 

"Did  he  do  it?" 

"Well,  all  I  know  is  that  I  was  kept  in  that  office  for  four  nights 
and  three  days  with  a  backet  on  my  head,  put  there  to  hold  the  ma- 
chinery down,  and  that  I  was  so  delirious  most  of  the  time  that  he 
had  to  strap  me  to  the  bookcase.  When  I  came  to,  I  found  that  I 
had  a  bump  over  my  ear  as  large  as  a  penny  loaf,  and  old  Par- 
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tridge,  you  know,  was  standing  there  exclaiming,  '  Splendid  ! 
Splendid  !'  and  decorating  it  with  a  caricature  in  caustic  of  a 
miser  grasping  a  bag  of  gold  !  I'll  kUl  that  old  idiot  yet  if  I 
get  a  chance  I" 

"  You  recovered,  though  1" 

"  Yes  ;  and  the  next  day  Partridge  said  he  must  have  a  cast 
of  that  noble  bump  at  all  hazards.  Said  he  wanted  it  to  use  to 
illustrate  his  annual  address  before  the  Philosophical  Societjr. 
So,  like  the  incredible  ass  that  I  am,  I  yielded.  He  put  me 
down  on  the  sofa,  plugged  my  nose  with  quills,  and  then 
daubed  some  kind  of  white  mud  over  my  face.  I  stood  it 
patiently  until  the  stuff  hardened,  and  then  the  old  man  took 
the  mould  off.  About  an  hour  later  he  had  a  bust  of  me,  with- 
out hair,  and  with  a  bulge  on  one  side  that  looks  like  an 
apple  skewered  on  a  watermelon.  He  has  it  on  his  table  now, 
with  busts  of  murderers,  pirates,  pickpockets,  and  paupers." 

"  You  got  his  daughter,  though  V 

"  That's  what  I  was  coming  to.  After  he  had  finished  the 
bust,  I  thought  I'd  done  about  enough,  and  so  I  asked  him 
plumply  if  I  could  have  her.  And  do  you  know  what  that 
beastly  old  buccaneer  said  ?  Actually  rose  up  and  said  that 
Sally  was  engaged  to  young  Jim  Duncan,  and  that  the 
announcement  would  be  made  on  Tuesday  !  Laid  me  right  ' 
out  !  That  girl  had  gone  back  on  me,  fair  and  square  !  And 
so  here  I  am.    I  bought  a  wig  and  went  off  to  hide  my 


1.  Is  white  bread  cheap  ?  It  is.  2.  Is  the  horse  white  ?  No,  3. 
The  girl  is  pretty.  4.  A  horse  and  bridle.  A  jar  and  beer.  Thirst 
and  hunger.  5.  The  swan  is  white.  The  ass  is  weak.  Wait 
awhile.  G.  How  art  thou?  lam  sick.  7.  Are  you  healthy  ?  lam. 
8.  Money  down  now  (down  with  the  money  now,  or,  ready  money) 
Shut  the  door.  Don't  do  evil.  I  am  afraid.  '  9.  Have  you  a  friend  '! 
Shut  the  strong  door.  10.  A  full  pitcher,  a  long  word,  and  a  dry 
rudder.    Close  the  fort. 

(to  be  CONTINITED.) 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 


misery. 

Then  Simpson  said  good  morning  and  left.  It  struck  me  that 
hia  case  was  rather  hard,  taking  it  altogether. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[specially  WRllTEN  FOR  "YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TBE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF,  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XVI. 
Noun  and  Adjective. 

The  writer  of  these  lessons  assumes  that  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with  the  technical  terms  of  grammar.  To  give  an  explanation  of 
these  terms  as  they  occur  in  these  lessons  would  lead  too  far  away 
from  the  object  in  view,  and  might  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  the 
majority  of  readers  already  know.  The  terms,  or  parts  of  speech 
as  they  are  called,  will  be  treated  of  only  in  their  relation,  agree- 
ment, dependence,  and  influence  on  each  other.  If  the  learuer  is 
not  acquainted  with  grammar  phraseology  he  should  immediately 
apply  himself  to  its  study  in  a  work  which  treats  specially  of  the 
subject,  if  he  wishes  to  uuderatand  and  profit  by  this  course  of  les- 
sons. The  object  of  the  present  writer  is  to  bring  the  learner,  by 
gradual  but  sure  degrees,  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  Irish  as  a 
spoken  language. 

The  adjective  agrees  with  the  noun  which  it  qualifies,  in  person, 
number  gender,  and  case.  The  adjective  generally  comes  after  the 
noun  which  it  quahfies. 

A  few  easy  lessons  will  be  given  which  fall  under  the  above  rule, 
ihey  are  intended  more  as  exercises  on  the  pronunciation  of  words 
ot  more  than  one  syllable,  than  on  Syntax. 

Vocabulary. 

aU,  a  swan.  x)ox^ax,  a  door. 

Atioir,  now.  X)eun,  do  (verb.) 

AfvAn,  bread.  ^lun,  close  (verb). 

Ar^U  an  asa.  GAgid,  fear  (noun). 

cdil.in,  a  girl.  poco^L,  a  word. 

CApdlL,  a  horse.  iiri,  full. 

CA^A-o,  a  friend.  oci\<if,  hunger. 

ciAnor,  how  (iaterrog.  adv.)  fUn,  healthy, 

cpuiy-cin,  a  jar,  apitcher.  pUn,  security. 

i>Ain5eAn,  strong,  firm.  citMti,  dry. 

I.  b-TTuil  At^At1  je^l  r<i0l^  ?  Ca.  2.  b-pua  An  CApdU  bo>n  ?  tli 
o-iruiU  S.  Ca  An  cAilm  iDeAr.  4.  C&pall  Acur  n\iAn  (sreen). 
Cpuircn  Agur  beoip.  CApc  Aguf  oc,;Ar.  5.  Ca  An  iu  bAn.  Ca 
An  ArAL  f  Ann.  VAn  50  poll.  6.  CiAnof  co,  cu  ?  C-i  me  cinn.  7. 
b-puiL  cu  rU\n  ?  CAim  8.  A^^^^o■o  pop  Anoip.  tJun  An  •oortAr. 
Ha  TDeun  olc.    Ca  eAgld  opm.    9.  h.-pml  CA^^AT)  acac  ?    t)un  An 

IZl^Zr""-    "*  ^"^^^  f ^s^r  ^^"'^ 


the  philanthropist. 
"  What  is  this,  kind  teacher  i" 

"This,  dear  boy,  is  a  modern  philanthropist.    Take  a  good 
look  at  him,  for  he  isn't  long  for  this  world." 
"  Does  he  inhabit  this  country  ?" 

"  He  does,  and  perhaps  all  others,  though  it  is  in  America  that 
he  gets  his  full  growth,  and  is  oftenest  heard  of." 
"He  seems  fat  and  healthy." 

"Yes,  so  he  is.  That's  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
philanthropist— other  people  may  get  lean,  but  he  keeps  fat  on 
his  ribs." 

"  What  is  his  disposition — ugly  ?" 

"  No,  very  kind  and  amiable,  as  a  rule.  He'd  crawl  under  a 
fence  rather  than  climb  over  it  and  injure  the  top  rail.  He 
sympathises  with  the  unfortunate,  sheds  tears  with  the  bereaved, 
and  never  meets  a  ragged  boy  without  predicting  that  the  lad 
will  some  day  become  a  lawyer,  and  from  thence  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor." 

"  Do  they  go  in  droves  ?" 

"No,  the  philanthropist  flourishes  best  alone,  like  a  quack 
doctor.  Two  of  them  couldn't  hold  partnership  for  a  week." 
"  What  is  his  principal  food  ?" 
"He  lives  mostly  on  theories." 
"Name  some  of  them." 

"  His  first  theory  is  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  man. 
He  has  an  idea  that  everyone  but  himself  needs  reforming  or 
lifting  up,  and  he  bites  off  great  hunks  of  this  theory  °and 
gulps  them  down  without  chewing.  His  next  theory  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor.  If  he  is  rich  himself  he  is  certain  to  believe 
that  all  crimes  and  ideas  of  crime  originate  with  the  poor.  He 
IS  continually  wishing  to  found  big  homes  for  poor  children, 
where  they  could  be  more  systematically  pounded  and  starved 
and  made  to  feel  their  nothingness.  He'd  like  to  see  half  the' 
surface  of  the  country  covered  with  asylums,  hospitals,  free 
boarding-houses,  and  so  forth,  and  the  other  half  with  sheets 
of  foolscap  paper  covered  with  his  pet  theories." 

"  Is  he  a  successful  animal  ?" 

"In  some  respects.  Many  a  family  has  starved  to  death  with 
the  greatest  success  while  living  in  the  shadow  of  a  philan- 
thropist's i;esidence. " 

"Is  he  very  strong  I" 

"j^f^'  '  required  to  roll  a  barrel  of  flour, 

paid  for  by  himself,  across  the  street  to  a  poor  widow,  he'd 
break  down  before  he  started." 

"Are  his  habits  nocturnal  ?" 

"  Not  particularly  so.  Ho  may  be  met  at  noon-dav,  sheddin<» 
tears  over  the  condition  of  the  African  heathen,  while  his  own 
son  is  around  the  corner  stealing  apples,  or  he  can  be  seen 
m  the  evening  figuring  the  cost  of  an  asylum  for  cross-eyed 
cats."  ■' 

"  And  he  is  not  regarded  as  a  useful  animal  ?" 

"No,  except  in  some  few  particulars.  He  has  taught  us  by 
his  failures  that  if  a  man  wants  a  monument  he  must  leave 
money  to  build  it,  and  if  the  wicked  are  to  be  reformed  men 
must  go  to  them  and  take  them  by  the  hand." 

"  Then  the  philanthropist  is  not  a  robust  animal  V 

"  No,  he  is  not  what  he  seems.  Take  his  gab  and  his  theo- 
ries away,  and  his  ribs  would  fall  in.  One  by  one  they  are 
passing  away.  They  are  found  dead  almost  daily,  and  the 
funeral  services  are  short.  It  won't  be  many  years  before 
the  man  who  drops  a  penny  into  a  poor  boy's  cap  will  neither 
get  a  newspaper  puff  nor  be  called  a  philanthropist." 
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A  CLUB  DINNER  SPOILED. 

He  carelessly  threw  his  overcoat  Across  the  rack  and  stroked 
the  heads  of  her  two  pet  dogs,  and,  declining  her  invitation  to 
tea  with  the  assurance  that  he  had  "dined  late  at  the  club," 
entered  the  parlour,  and  threw  himself  with  a  Sir  Charles  Cold- 
stream air  upon  the  sofa.  The  busy  patter  of  the  dogs'  feet  in 
the  hall  scarcely  attracted  his  languid  attention,  until  accom- 
panying low,  ominous  growls  excited  his  disgust  that  she  should 
keep  such  stupid  brutes  about  her.  The  growls  deepened  and 
the  scampering  increased,  until  a  thoroi>ghly  inaugurated  dog- 
fight, with  its  yelps  and  barks,  brought  him  and  the  whole 
family  from  the  diuingroom  hurrying  to  the  spot.  There  were 
the  two  dogs,  their  eyes  aflame,  their  tails  rigid  and  perpen- 
dicular as  flag-poles,  and  the  hair  on  their  backs  stiffened  into 
paint-brushes.  On  the  floor  lay  his  overcoat,  the  pockets  dis- 
mantled, while  scattered  around  were  a  gnawed  piece  of  ham,  a 
square  inch  of  cheese,  two  biscuits,  and  a  piece  of  grocer's  paper 
that  had  contained  these  remains  of  the  club  dinner.  He  left 
her — he  lost  her — and  turned  dog- catcher. 


PUZZLERS  FOR  FOREIGNERS. 


A  fast  man,  on  a  fast  day,  took  his  fast  horse  and  went  to  the 
end  of  the  fast  land,  and  there  tied  him  fast,  and  as  fast  as  he 
could  he  broke  his  fast.  Then  he  rose  and  took  off  his  hose, 
and  went  with  his  hoes  along  the  rows,  and  put  the  rose  on  the 
end  of  his  hose — which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  sort  of  noae. 
So  his  hose  waters  every  rose  in  all  the  rows. 

Now  say  who  knows  how  a  foreign  wight  could  learn  very  fast 
the  meaning  of  hoes  and  rows,  or  knows  and  nose,  or  to  perform 
any  rite  right,  or  even  to  write  wright  right,  if  hia  living  de- 
pended on  getting  some  right  which  involved  the  right  writing 
of  wright,  right,  write,  and  pite. 


GAS-JETS. 


Poetical  admirers  of  Winter  should  endeavour  to  rhapsodise 
in  rime. 

England,  the  incarnation  of  tyranny  and  rapacity,  poses  as 
the  champion  of  international  morality.  Her  attitude  is  cer- 
tainly an  Vtnposiiig  one. 

Can  a  miss  be  said  to  play  on  the  piano  in  a  masterly 
manner  ? 

"  You  might  aa  well  give  that  beggar  all  you've  got.  It  will 
make  no  difference  a  hundred  years  hence,  Tom."  "  Won't  it, 
though,  my  boy  ?  It  will  make  a  hundred  years'  difference  at 
the  very  least !" 

A  man  that  does  not  know  anything  will  tell  it  the  first  time 
he  gets  a  chance. 

"  Hand  me  my  com  cribs,"  said  a  gentleman  to  hia  servant. 
The  servant  looked  at  his  roaster's  corned  toes  and  spontaneously 
handed  him  his  boots.  "I  see  you  understand  me,"  said  the 
master. 

Why  are  jokes  like  nuta  ?  Because  the  drier  they  are  the 
better  they  crack. 

A  sophistical  fellow  saya  he  haa  no  faith  in  Good  Templar- 
ism.  He  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  water-drinkers  can  keep  sober 
when  water  itself  is  continually  drunk. 

Lady — "  la  your  mistress  at  honife,  Sarah?"  Sarah — "No, 
mum."  Lady — "  Then  will  you  kindly  say  that  I  called  to  see 
if  she  would  come  and  spend  the  evenirg  with  us  1"  Sarah — 
"  Oh,  no,  mum  !    Cure  she  can't,  'cause  it's  my  turn  out !" 

If  there  is  anything  that  will  make  the  old  man  think  that 
a  aharper'a  teeth  bites  worse  than  a  serpent's  child,  it  ia  to  have 
his  daughter  beat  him  out  of  a  half  sovereign  to  frame  and 
glaze  a  "  Welcome  Hdme,"  and  then  lay  it  oh  a  parlour  chair, 
where  he  sits  down  on  it  in  the  dark. 

At  one  of  the  schools  in  Cornwall,  England,  the  inspector 
asked  the  children  if  they  could  quote  any  text  of  Scripture 
which  forbade  a  man  kaving  two  wives.  One  of  the  children 
eagerly  quoted  in  reply  the  text  :  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters." 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mnst  elapse 
before  their  qaestious  can  he  answered,  as  our  nnbliahing 
arraugements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 
"  Margruerite." — It  is  a  promise  rather  than  a  performance.    If  you 

analysed  your  work  you  would  not  put  the  king's  last  words  before  the 

calling  of  his  son  ;  neither  would  you  use  use  such  solecisms  aa  "the 

Syrian  side,"  &c. 

"  Antoni  MacShane." — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  think  our 
Gaelic  Lessons  "  the  best  and  easiest  yet  issued";  and  we  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  efforts  you  are  making,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our 
readers.  If  all  our  other  subscribers  made  similar  earnest  efforts  we 
should  soon  be  in  a  position  to  develop  features  of  interest,  both  literary 
and  pictorial,  which  would  enable  us  to  challenge  comparison  with  any 
penny  journal  ever  issued  in  any  country,  for  the  pieces.  No.  1,  if 
printed  in  our  columns,  would  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  self-laudation  ; 
No.  2  is  a  rather  ancient  idea  not  worked  out  with  any  special  origina- 
lity ;  and  No.  3,  which  from  the  poetic  standpoint  is  best  of  the  three,  is 
still  below  the  standard  we  have  all  along  maintained. 

"  M.  E.  M." — We, have  made  a  few  changes — some  to  bring  out  the 
sense  more  clearly,  and  others  to  improve  the  metre.  When  the  piece 
is  printed  compare  these  points  with  the  original.  Your  metrical  per- 
ception is  still  inexact. 

"  James." — It  is  a  juvenile  composition  at  best ;  nor  can  we  discern  in 
it  any  sign  of  the  true  poetic  lire. 

"J.  M."— It  lis  our  custom  to  examine  carefully  all  contributions 
sent  to  us  in  the  order  in  which  they  arrive.  Aa  yet  we  have  not  reached 
your  later  ones,  but  will  soon  come  to  them.  Your  questions  will  then 
be  all  answered,  and  our  judgment  given  impartially. 

"  Sola." — Volume  3  of  "  The  Irish  Penny  Readings"  is  being  printed 
^as  we  write  these  lines,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  the  public  by  the 
time  you  read  them.  You  can  get  it  from  this  office,  or  through  any  of 
our  agents.  Volume  1,  carefully  re-edited,  and  containing  some  "  good 
things"  not  in  the  previous  edition,  is  also  going  through  the  press,  and 
its  publication  may  be  expected  soon  after  that  of  Volume  3.  As  for  the 
verses,  they  display  lyrical  faculty,  but  you  still  have  got  to  make  the 
sound  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  the  sense.  For  your  guidance  we 
give  some  instances.  In  the  line  "And  blossom  in  their  stead,"  it  is  to 
"the  hours"  that  "their"  grammatically  has  reference,  whereas  you 
must  have  meant  the  "flowers"  in  the  previous  line.  In  the  other 
piece,  a.sk  yourself  what  "  the  last"  in  the  second  line  means— the  last 
of  what  ?  Again,  in  the  opening  of  the  second  verse  of  the  same  piece 
the  wanton  caresses  of  the  firelight  can  refer  only  to  the  kissing  of  the 
dear  eyes,  not  to  the  forsaking  of  them,  as  you  have  it.  Profit  by  these 
suggestions  ;  for  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  a  repetition  of  them. 

"J.  J.  C." — The  sketch  shall  go  in  as  soon  as  we  can  find  a  corner  for 
it,  though  the  point  of  it  might  have  been  brought  out  more  clearly. 
The  writing  is  not  of  the  Civil  Service  style,  which  is  much  rounder,  and 
indeed  approaches  the  ordinary  scriveners'  hand. 

"  Ion  Nonsuch.',' — Regarded  only  as  an  exercise  in  English  composi- 
tion it  has  scarcely  a  fault  except  occasional  inflaition  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  nearly  every  position  is  so  impossible,  every  incident  so  wildly 
extravagant,  that  it  could  receive  publication  only  aa  a  travestie  in  some 
paper  devoted  to  burlesque, 

"L.  D." — We  shall  deal  with  your  communication  next  week. 

"  Manfred." — The  two  pieces  you  have  forwarded  display  considerable 
poetic'faculty  along  with  a  lamentable  lack  of  education.  Give  yourself 
up  to  remedying  the  latter  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  then  write  to  us. 

"  A  Dublin  Letter-Carrier." — Until  recently  we  did  allow  announce- 
ments of  the  kind  ;  but  most  inquirers  threw  on  us  the  conduct  of  the 
negotiations,  thereby  absorbing  time  that  should  have  been  employed  in 
the  interests  of  the  mass  of  our  subscribers.  Even  still,  in  spite  of  oft- 
repeated  intimations  in  this  column,  numbers  of  people  write  to  the 
editor  about  the  supply  of  copies,  although  common-sense  alone  ought 
to  tell  them  that  the  manager  is  jthe  proper  person  to  apply  to  in  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  commercial  department  of  any  journal. 
Nevertheless  we  think  there  is  something  in  each  of  your  suggestions,  and 
we  shall  give  careful  consideration  to  both, 

"  MacMahon's  Mistake,"  though  rather  prosy  at  first,  improves  as  it 
develops.    We  shall  find  room  for  it. 

"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Eneoorage  Irish  laterature." — WlUQAil 
Smith  O'Beiks, 
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"  I  took  the  pap»r  in  my  hand.  The  aight  left  my  ej  es."— (Sea  page  192.) 

THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH; 


By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance. " 


Over  and  over  again  that  day,  on  my  road  to  college,  I  read 
and  re-read  the  startling  epistle,  till  I  could  almost  repeat  it  by 
heart,  wondering  in  my  mind  at  the  mysterious  dispensations 
of  Providence  in  behalf  of  our  family,  and  drawing  therefrom  a 
happy  augTory  for  the  future. 

rtxT .         TT     T  T  there  was  one  sentence — the  last,  and  to  all  appearances 

^,,^1,  ™  f .  i-  AxXD  Lbarning.  the  Iea«t  noteworthy  in  the   lone;  letter-which  persistently 

V  i  ri.  we  heard  of  my  father  since  his  haunted  my  mind,  and  came  unbit  deu  to  my  ton-ue.  I  allude 
transportation  beyond  the  seas  W  e  had  long  despaired  of  ever  to"  the  simple  postscript—"  How  is  Peter  the  Miller  ?"  How 
^^^LT^  *  '^,"**l^ei»ews,  when  it  did  arrive,  made  I  pregnant  ^^iths^^-ge3tiva  meaning  was  that  brief  inquiry!  how 
ample  recompense  for  Its  slowness  m  coming.  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  man  who  penned  it  !  Ko 


murmur,  no  complaint,  no  reproach,  no  insinuation  of  foul 
play  against  the  cause  of  all  misfortunes  ;  but  the  colourless 
question.  Spartan  like  in  its  brevity,  heroic  in  all  it  concealed — 
"  How  is  Peter  the  Miller  t"  Little  did  the  writer  know  that 
on  the  very  day  when  that  inquiry  should  reach  its  destination, 
the  subject  of  it  would  be  lying  cold  and  lifeless,  after  having, 
as  far  as  in  him  lay,  undone  all  the  mischief  he  had  wrought. 
Yet  so  it  was.  The  very  daj'  that  my  father's  letter  reached 
Ireland,  Peter  the  Miller's  soul  had  been  summoned  to  appear 
before  its  Maker,  its  Lord,  and  its  Judge. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  further  on  this  subject ;  such  instances 
and  evidences  of  the  exercise  of  an  inscrutable  providence  being 
abundantly  manifest  in  the  daily  lives  of  every  one  of  us. 

Nor  is  it  my  iatention  to  give  more  than  the  merest  outline 
of  the  college-life  on  which  I  was  now  about  to  enter.  To 
those  who  have  themselves  gone  through  such  a  course  a  de- 
tailed account  would  be  uninteresting  if  not  tiresome  ;  to  those 
whose  collegiate  career  is  still  before  them  tiine  and  patience  ; 
will  bring  as  much  information  as  I  could  give  them  ;  while  to 
t  hose  who  do  not  aspire  to  academic  distinction  the  narrative  would  j 
be  profitless  if  not  whollj'  unintelligible.    Suffice  it  to  say  that,  | 
owing  to  the  solid  foundation  of  useful  learning  which  my  graad- 
father.  Father  Pat,  Mr.  Burns  the  mathematician,  and  last, 
though  bv  no  means  least  important,  a  little  hunger,  had  laid  j 
in  my  mind,  the  professors  found  the  task  of  piling  on  the  more 
ponaerous  portions  of  the  superstructure  of  knowledge  a  safe 
and  easy  matter  ;  aiid  at  an  early  period  in  my  college  course  I 
held  a  distinguished  place  and  took  away  several  prizes. 

Indeed,  had  I  failed  to  do  so,  I  should  have  deserved  to  be 
stamped  with  the  hall-mark  of  stupidity  for  the  remainder  of 
my  life  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  above  inestimable  advantages, 
I  had  an  incentive  to  application  and  assiduity  which  was  suffi- 
cient to  lift  up  the  feeblest  intellect  to  the  level  of  genius 
itself.  Almost  every  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
Maude.  And  oh  !  such  letters !  pure,  tender,  loving,  art- 
less, graceful,  playful.  Why,  they  would  have  turned  a 
ploughbnv  into  a  poet  !  What  wonder,  then,  that  I  out-dis- 
tanced all  my  compatitors  at  class?  To  make  the  -  race  fair,  I 
ought  to  have  been  handicapped  ;  and  that  could  be  done  only 
hy  abolishing  the  poscmau,  or — I  was  going  to  say  something 
about  inducing  Maude  to  discontinue  the  correspondence,  but 
my  pen  declined  to  lend  itself  to  such  an  absurdity.  What ! 
Induce  Mau  e  to  discoatinue  the  correspoadence  !  Induce  the 
grass  to  stop  growing,  the  river  flowing,  the  winds  blowing,  the 
sun  glowing,  the  winter  snowing,  and  then  perhaps  you  will 
have  qualified  yourself  to  make  the  attempt  ! 

Here  is  one  of  her  letters  : — 

"  My  Dearest  Phelim — It  seems  an  age  since  I  wrote  to 
you  yesterday — so  long,  indeed,  that  I  forget  most  of  what  I 
said.  So,  if  you  find  me  repeating  myself  to-day,  pray  forgive 
me ;  and,  while  you're  in  the  forgiving  mood,  pardon  me  for 
writing  this  a  day  before  the  usual  time,  and  so  distracting  you 
in  your  studies.  But  the  fact  is,  I  could  not  help  it.  I  was 
sitting  this  morning  in  the  dear  grotto,  trying  to  read  a  book, 
and  I  thought  if  you  were  there— well,  if  you  were  there,  I 
should  have  told  you  all  I  am  going  to  write  now.  By-the  by, 
allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  attempt  at  French  com- 
position in  your  last  letter.  I  showed  it  to  Mdlle.  Dechamp, 
and  she  pronounced  it  tout  a  fait  exquis.  Of  course  Made- 
moiselle is  vain  enough  to  take  credit  to  herself  for  this,  on  ac- 
count of  the  few  lessons  she  gave  you  before  you  went  away. 
But  would  you  believe  it  ?  Mademoiselle  is  head  and  ears  in 
love!  'Well,  what  of  that?  Quite  natural,' I  hear  you  say. 
Quite,  I  echo  ;  but  allow  me  to  finish  the  sentence.  Made- 
moiselle is  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Mr.  Lougheed  !  Nay, 
nay,  don't  laugh  ;  I  am  dreadfully  in  earnest.  This  ia  how  it 
came  about. 

"Since  papa  went  to  London  (and  oh  !  I  was  nearly  forget- 
ting— we  received  a  newspaper  this  morning  containing  a  report 
of  his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  which  I  send  you  by  this  post) 
— since  pa  went  to  London  Mr.  Lougheed  has  been  a  constant 
visitor  at  the  castle,  dined  there  several  times,  and  made  him- 
self so  awfully  agreeable  that  he  has  taken  Mademoiselle's  heart 
by  storm.    We  had  a  whist  party — that  is,  mamma  had  a  whist 


party — the  other  evening,  which  degenerated  into  a  kind  of 
soiree  mutiiealc,  when  Mademoiselle  sang  'Robert,  toi  que 
j'aime,'  to  my  accompaniment,  and  you  should  have  seen  and 
heard  her  apostrophising  Mr.  Lougheed  as  Robert  !  I  peeped 
round  just  with  the  corner  of  my  eye,  and  surprised  her  deli- 
vering herself  to  her  supposititious — (what  an  absurd  word  ! 
Do  you  know  I'm  often  tempted  to  leave  out  one  of  the  ti's  ! 
are  you,  Phelim  dear  i)  But  where  did  I  stop  1  Yes — to  her 
supposititious  Robert.  Eh  bie>i !  next  day  I  rallied  Made- 
moiselle on  the  subject,  and  what  do  you  think  she  said  \  Nay, 
but  I  mustn't  tell  you  )  you'd  be  ve^ed.  Would  you,  Phelim 
darling  ?  If  you  say  no,  I'll  tell  you.  Yes,  or  no  ?  No.  Very 
well,  then.  She  said,  '  And  if  he  does  love  me,  what  then 
He  is  a  man,  and  not  a  beardless  hoy  !'  There  !  I've  told  you 
now,  and  I'm  sorry  for  it.  But  didn't  I  punish  her  for  her  in- 
solence !  What  do  you  think  ^  said  ?  You'd  never  guess. 
Something  so  bitter,  so  biting,  so  very  unkind,  that  I  blush  to 
write  it,  and  have  "regretted  it  ever  since.  'Yes,'  I  said,  'he 
may  be  a  man  in  years  ;  but  in  every  other  respect  he's  more 
like  a  monkey.'  O  Phelim  !  was  it  not  cruel  of  me?  I  cried 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  following  night,  and  had  at  last  to  "c-t 
out  of  my  bed  and,  go  into  her  room  and  beg  her  pardon.  »o, 
Phelim,  pray  do  let  your  beard  grow,  just  to  atop  her  mouth  ; 
and  believe  me,  ever,  ever  yours,  Maude." 

I  have  given  this  letter  for  several  reasona.  In  the  first  place 
because  it  informs  the  reader  that  Lougheed  had  broken  new 
ground — a  piece  of  news  that  caused  me  some  anxiety,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  will  hereafter  appear.  Secondly,  becauae  it 
states  another  fact,  quite  as  pregnant  with  serious  consequences 
— namely,  that  Maude  had  mortally  ofi'ended  Mdlle.  Dechamp. 
And  thirdly,  that  I  might  mark  my  sense  of  the  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  Mademoiselle  spoke  of  my  juvenility,  and 
record  the  steps  which  I  took  to  remove  the  reproach  of  beard- 
lessness. 

These  steps  were  very  much  as  follows,  and  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  easy  process  suggested  by  that  pearl  of  a 
girl,  my  Maude,  when  she  said  oflf-handedly,  "  Pray  do  let  your 
beard  grow  !"  Let  it  grow,  indeed  !  Little  did  she  wot  that 
the  legislation  necessary  for  my  chin,  so  far  from  being  of  a 
mild,  paternal,  permissive  character,  was  to  be  coercive  in  the 
most  rigorous  acceptation  of  the  term.  Let  it  grow  !  Let  a 
hothouse  plant  grow  on  the  snow  of  the  Caucasus.  Little,  I 
repeat,  could  my  true  love  have  known  of  the  trouble  and  the 
time,  the  anxious  care  and  incessant  cultivation,  requisite  to 
enable  her  plighted  slave  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
hirsute. 

Howbeit,  as  a  first  instalment  of  the  trouble,  I  took  aside  a 
fast  friend  of  mind  in-the  top  form,  remarkable  for  his  scientific 
knowledge,  and  I  stated  my  case  ingenuously,  and  besought  his 
advice.  He  gave  it  it  with  a  laconic  brevity  which  at  once  be- 
spoke his  own  confidence  and  secured  mine — "  Bear's  grease 
and  a  razor  !" 

I  expressed  my  admiration  at  the  simplicity  of  the  remedy, 
and  ventured  to  ask  a  question  as  to  the  time  it  would  take  to 
operate. 

"Well,"  said  my  mentor,  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom 
most  comforting  to  behold,  ".  that  will  depend  very  much  on  the 
age  of  the  bear  !" 

Soon  I  made  my  way  to  the  nearest  apothecary's, 

"  Give  me  a  box  of  the  oldest  bear's  grease  you've  got,"  I 
said.    "Price  is  of  no  importance." 

Of  course,  I  meant  the  adjective  to  apply  to  the  bear  and  not 
to  the  grease  ;  but  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the  apothecary 
put  another  construction  on  the  sentence,  and  I  have  ever  since 
been  firmly  convinced  that  if  there  is  one  place  more  than 
another  in  the  world  in  which  perspicuity  of  language  is  inva- 
luable, that  place  is  an  apothecary's  shop.  I  next  purchased  a 
razor  with  its  necessary  accompaniments,  and,  hastening  back 
to  the  college,  locked  myself  up  in  my  bedroom  and  carefully 
examined  my  purchase.  I  was  pleased  and  impressed  with  the 
look  of  the  razor  ;  but  I  cannot  say  so  much  about  the  grease. 
It  smelled  abominably.  This,  however,  did  not  deter  me  from 
using  it ;  and  that  night,  before  going  to  bed,  I  applied  the  first 
coating  to  my  virgin  cheek,  rubbing  and  rubbing  till  cheek  and 
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chin  and  hands  were  almost  aflame.  Next  morning  the  razor 
was  called  into  requisition.  And  so  I  went  on  for  a  week.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  there  was  a  summary  term  put  to  my 
experiments  in  barbiculture.  Summoned  before  the  principal, 
the  breath  was  taken  from  me  when  I  saw  lying  on  the  table 
before  me  the  pillow  from  my.  bed,  black  as  a  coal  bag,  and 
smeared  with  unsavoury  grease  ;  my  razor,  my  lather-box,  and 
brush  and  strap — in  fact,  my  entire  stock-in-trade,  which  unfor- 
tunately I  had  neglected  to  put  under  lock  and  key  that  unlucky 
morning. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  defend  myself,  so  the  proceedings  were 
painfully  one-sided,  the  reverend  principal  winding  up  his 
scathing  objurgation  with  these  words—"  Let  children  and  fools 
beware  of  edged  tools  !" 

An  inglorious  ending  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  to  a  v/ork 
begun  with  so  much  of  elaborate  preparation.  Slow  nature  was 
once  more  left  to  her  own  unaided  resource?,  and  the  sting  lay  still 
unreinoved  from  the  Frenchwoman's  bitter  taunt.  But  time  and 
the  silent  capillary  forces  were  on  my  side.  There  was  comfort 
in  that,  if  not  in  the  reflection,  equally  well-founded,  that  a 
greater  man  than  I— yea,  even  a  judge  in  Israel— fell  into 
trouble  by  reason  of  a  woman's  interference  with  his  hair  ! 


Chaptek  III.  — "Poeta  nascitur  non  fit." 
A  couple  of  years  had  quietly  glided  away.  It  was  the  day 
before  the  holidays  ;  and  having  already  thoroughly  recovered 
from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  bear's  grease  incident,  I  got 
up  in  the  morning  in  a  state  of  perfect  bliss— in  fact,  fairly 
sa,tnrated  with  happiness,  deluged  with  delight,  overflowing 
with  love  and  sweet  anticipation.  For  the  next  day,  Christmas 
Eve,  I  would  be  near  the  lady  of  my  love.  And  great  as  was 
my  happiness  in  the  morning,  it  was,  if  possible,  augmented 
during  the  day.  I  received  a  long  letter  from  Maude,  con- 
taining, among  other  sweet  things,  the  following  pleasing  items 
of  news  : — 

First,  a  communication  had  been  received  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  announcing  the  glad  tidings  that  my  father  had  re- 
ceived a  free  pardon.  Here  was  a  welcome  Christmas  gift  for 
my  dear  mother.  Fortune,  that  had  once  dealt  so  hard  with 
us,  seemed  now  at  her  wits',  end  to  know  what  blessings  to  heap 
on  our  heads. 

The  next  piece  of  information  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me. 
Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  having  just  returned  home  from  London,  was 
good  enough  to  inquire  how  I  was  getting  on  at  collecre,  and  to 
express  a  hope  that  I  would  make  the  best  use  of  my  time 
there,  for  that  he  had  a  good  billet  open  for  me  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  fill  it— namely,  the  post  of  private  secretary  to  him- 
self. 

The  next  item  of  intelligence  in  Maude's  letter  caused  me 
more  surprise  than  delight.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Lough  eed  and 
Mdlle.  Dechamp  was  fixed  to  take  place  early  in  the  new  year 
and,  by  way  of  wedding  gift  to  the  fair  bride,  Mr.  Lougheed 
(though  wholly  ceasing  to  have  any  further  connection  witli  the 
estate)  was  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  tenancy  of  the  Grange. 
This  announcement  caused  me  some  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

A  like  remark  applies  to  the  concluding  paragraph  and  post" 
cript  of  Maude's  epistle,  wherein  she  mentioned  the  arrival  at 
the  castle,  in  company  with  her  papa,  of  a  certain  medical  gen- 
tleman from  London,  Dr.  Snelgrove,  who  had  come  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holidays,  and  to  treat  Mrs.  Eddis  for  obesity. 
He  had,  though  but  a  young  man,  already  acquired  considerable 
distinction  in  that  branch  of  the  curative  art,  his  pamphlet 
"  Macesce  Crinibus  !  or  Shampoo  and  grow  lean,"  having  made 
quite  a  noise  in  the  medical  world. 

Why  I  should  class  the  news  of  this  gentleman's  visit  to 
(xoragh  in  the  same  category  with  the  announcement  of 
Lougheed's  intended  marriage,  as  causing  me  apasain"-  disquiet 
I  could  hardly  tell,  except  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  youn<^ 
and  unmarried,  that  Maude  devoted  her  entire  postscript  to  a 
description  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  that,  inconsequence 
an  absurd  idea  might  have  entered  my  mind  of  findins  in  him  a 
possible  rival. 

Whether  these  cloudlets  no  bigger  than  a  baby's  hand,  which 
the  keen  eye  and  masterly  intuition  of  love,  and  my  instinctive 


dread  of  the  very  name  of  Lougheed,  seemed  to  perceive  on  the 
horizon,  were  destined  to  pass  away  like  Summer  vapour,  or 
:  grow  Hi  volume  and  deepen  in  dye  till  thev  obscured  the  heavens 
and  burst  m  storm  and  tempest  over  my  head,  I  did  not  stay  to 
think  ;  and  the  day  on  which  I  had  just  entered  was,  taken  all 
in  all,  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life.  No  study  on  that  day.  An 
:  open  book  would  have  been  as  grievously  out  of  place  as  a  fish 
in  the  desert  of  Sahara. 

We  all  dined  together  in  the  refectory— principal,  professors 
and  students.     The  reader  was  deposed  from  his  rostrum' 
talking  being  allowed  in  order  to  give  additional  relish  to 
the  unwonted  luxuries  that  graced  the  table  ;  and  the  customary 
shout  of  "Benedicamus  Domino!"   greeted  the  concession. 
_  -Right  merrily  then  the  feast  went  on.    Songs  and  speeches  and 
recitations  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  cloth  ;  and  after  all 
these  sources  of  enjoyment  were  exhausted,  and  the  principal 
had  delivered  a  felicitous  address,  wishing  us  all  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season,  and  hoping  to  see  us  all  again  in  the  new 
year  with  our  loins  braced  up  for  new  efforts  in  the  fruitful 
field  of  knowledge,  the  joyous  gathering  broke  up,  the  students 
dispersing  themselves  over  the  lecture-halls  in  loquacious  groups 
commenting  on  the  pleasing  incidents  of  the  repast,  and  dis- 
coursing eloquently  on  the  anticipated  pleasures  of  the  comino- 
Christmas  season.  ° 
"Pauvres  diables  !"  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  walked  arm  in- 
arm  with  my  philosophic  friend  among  the  gleeful  groups 
and  heard  everybody  dilating  with  all  his  might  on  the  joys 
that  were  awaiting  him  at  home—"  Pauvres  diables  !  you  think 
you  are  very  happy  ;  but  what  is  your  happpiness  compared 
With  mine?     Snapdragon  or  gingercracks  or  plum-pudding 
or  mince  pies  may  be  all  very  well,  but  there  are  voids  and 
vacancies  in  our  nature  that  these  things  cannot  fill.     And  as 
to  seeing  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
cat  and  the  dog  and  the  old  house  at  home,  after  an  absence  of 
five  or  six  months,  it  may  be  all  well  enough  in  its  own  quiet 
humdrum  way  ;  but  there  is  a  rapture,  an  ecstasv,  a  fine  in- 
toxication of  transcendental  feeling,  compared  to  which  the 
taste  of  plum-pudding  or  the  sight  of  the  old  folks  at  home  is 
fiat  and  stale  and  insipid.     Such  a  feeling  is  mine,  ye  simple- 
tons ;  for  a  lady  that  I  love— a  sweet  enchantress — hath  touched 
my  heart  with  the  wand  of  her  witchery,  and  set  its  affections 
all  aflame." 

Thus  the  night  wore  on  till  bed-time,  when  I  took  leave  of 
my  learned  friend,  and  dreamt  of  the  bright  to-morrow. 

It  came  in  due  course.  I  was  up  long  before  the  bell  ran"  • 
up  and  dressed  and  ready.  An  early  breakfast,  and  I  was 
standing  by  my  portmanteau  at  the  gate-house,  waiting  for  the 
mail  coach  by  which  I  was  to  travel  to  Kilcray,  whence  a  carria<^e 
from  the  castle  was  to  take  me  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  ^I 
had  not  long  to  wait  till  the  merry  twang  of  the  bugle-horn 
announced  the  approach  of  the  coach,  and  in  another  minute  I 
was  ensconced  beside  the  driver  on  the  box,  and  the  distance 
between  Maude  and  me  began  to  grow  "  beautifully  less." 

There  had  been  a  slight  fall  of  snow  the  previous  night ;  but, 
as  It  did  not  interfere  with  the  roads  and  impede  locomotion  1 
did  not  regret  it,  believing  that  old  King  Christmas  never  ap- 
pears to  better  advantage  than  when  suowflakes  powder  his 
straggling  locks  and  icicles  hang  by  his  hoary  beard.  The  day 
was  fine,  the  air  keen  and  bracing,  and  as  the  coachman  was  a 
nian  of  infinite  jdstand  inexhaustible  anecdote,  the  journey  to 
Kilcray,  altkough  a  long  one,  was  enjoyable  enough.  We 
arrived  there  about  four  o'clock,  when  I  entered  immediate^  on 
the  last  stage,  having  found  the  carriage  from  the  castle  ready 
waiting  for  me.  Another  hour  later,  and  I  was  enterin"  the 
grand  gate  of  Goragh  Park.  The  castle  was  in  sight.  °  The 
time  had  come. 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  hall-door.  I  looked  out,  expect- 
ing to  see  my  Maude  standing  «n  the  steps  to  receive  me.  She 
was  not  there ;  but  as  there  was  now  snow  enough  on  the  "round 
to  prevent  the  carriage  wheels  from  being  heard  within  r  I  was 
able  to  account  for  her  absence.  The  coachman  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  before  I  had  time  to  alight,  it  was  opened  by  the 
butler.  I  ran  up  to  him,  seized  his  hands,  and  greeted  him 
effusively,  as  he  had  been  a  great  favourite  of  mine  in  times 
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past.  Bat  my  warm  salutation  was  barely  returned.  The 
touch  of  his  hand  was  frigidity  itself.  The  whole  thing  was  aa 
bad  as  shaking  hands  with  an  iceberg  ! 

"  How  d'ye  do  V  he  asked,  and  before  waitina;  for  my  answer, 
added,  "  Have  the  goodness  to  corae  this  way." 

I  followed  him,  greatly  perplexed.  He  conducted,  me  through  ! 
a  long  corridor  past  the  servants'  hall  to  his  own  sitting  room. 
The  housekeeper,  another  old  friend  of  mine,  was  there  before 
me.    She  hardly  spoke  to  me  ;  and  what  she  did  say  was  said  in 
whispers.    I  was  completely  dumbfounded.    What  could  be  the 
matter  1    Had  T  in  any  way  offended  these  good  people  ?    If  so,  [ 
I  could  not  think  how.    In  all  my  letters  I  had  made  kindly  I 
inquiries  about  them,  and  had  even  received  friendly  raessages  ; 
in  return.    Why  therefore  this  coolness  i    I  could  not  divine,  i 
The  housekeeper  had  prepared  some  refreshment  for  me.    I  sat 
over  to  the  table,  and  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  but  ate  nothing,  my 
strange  reception  having  given  me  quite  a  turn.    The  house-  | 
keeper  offered  to  fill  me  out  a  second  cup,  but  I  declined  ;  when  j 
the  butler  asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  to  wash  my  hands  and 
face,  and  on  my  replying  in  the  affirmative,  led  me  into  an 
adjoining  apartment. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter,  Phil  V  I  asked  when  we  wero 
alone. 

"  Mum  is  the  word  !"  he  replied,  leaving  me  to  my  ablution. 
The  mystery  seemed  to  deepen.  There  must  be  something 
wrong,  I  thought,  and  seriously  wrong,  to  account  for  this. 

After  washing,  I  returned  to  the  sittingroom.  The  butler 
was  not  there,  and  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  try  if  I  could  not 
get  an  explanation  from  the  housekeeper  ;  but  fear  of  another 
rebuff  deterred  me,  and  I  held  my  tobgue. 

"  Won't  you  take  a  chair  1"  she  asked  as  distantly  as  if  I  had 
been  a  total  stranger. 

"Oh  yes,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  sitting  down  in  a  state  of 
utter  bewilderment,  the  housekeeper  stealing  a  furtive  look  at 
me  from  time  to  time  over  her  sewing. 

After  what  I  thought  a  very  long  and  painful  inverval,  the 
butler  returned. 

"  Master  O'Rourke,"  said  he  

I  started,  never  having  been  addressed  that  way  before  in 
the  castle. 

"  Master  O'Rourke,  Mr.  Eddis  would  like  to  see  you." 

I  rose  immediately  from  my  seat,  and,  with  beating  heart  and 
bated  breath,  followed  the  butler.  He  stopped  at  the  dining- 
room  door,  knocked,  passed  me  in,  and,  closing  the  door  behind 
me,  retired.  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  M.P., 
my  master  r.nd  benefactor,  and  Father  Pat  Mooney,  pariah 
priest  of  Goragli. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  would  have  bid  the  former 
welcome  home,  and  shaken  hands  warmly  with  the  latter  ;  but 
for  two  reasons  I  attempted  nothing  of  the  kind  on  the  present 
occasion.  In  the  first  place,  the  chilling  reception  which  I  had 
already  experienced  filled  me  with  a  diffidence  by  no  means 
natural  to  my  character  ;  and  secondly,  the  severe  if  not  angry 
looks  with  which  both  gentlemen  alike  regarded  me  gave  me 
something  more  serious  to  think  of  than  the  commonplaces  of 
good  breeding  ;  and  I  stood  with  a  half-abashed,  half  inquiring, 
wholly  astonished  gaze,  as  though  awaiting  my  master's  com- 
mands. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  he,  with  freezing  coldness,  pointing  to  a 
chair. 

I  obeyed,  when  he  took  up  a  document  that  lay  »n  the  table 
before  him,  and,  after  glancing  at  it,  handed  it  to  Father  Pat, 
who,  after  a  like  process,  handed  it  to  me,  saying,  with  great 
severity : 

"Phelim,  is  that  your  handwriting?' 

I  took  the  paper  in  my  hand.  The  sight  left  my  eyes ;  for 
the  first  glance  told  me  that  the  document  was  indeed  in  my 
handwriting,  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  one  of  my  letters 
to  Maude.! 

(to  be  COITTIN0ED.) 


How  is  it  proved  that  Adam  was  orthodox  in  his  sentiments? 
Because  his  belief  was  Eve- angelical. 


ISANDULA. 


BY  DANIEL  CONNOLLY. 


Over  the  border  of  Zululand 
The  English  marched  ^ith  cannon  and  brand, 
Flaunting  banner,  and  gleaming  sword, 
And  the  bullying  air  of  a  Vandal  horde  ; 
And  the  Zulu  king,  they  said,  should  feel 
The  point  and  power  of  EngHsh  steel, 
Till  the  ranks  of  the  rude  barbarian  broke, 
And  his  stroiig  neck  bent  to  the  English  yoke. 

What  was  the  crime  of  Zululand, 
And  his  who  ruled  with  a  royal  hand  ? 
What  was  the  wrong  that  he  had  done, 
This  swarthy  •monarch  and  warlike  son  ? 
He  had  said  the  foe  of  his  race  should  ne'er 
Prevail  where  the  Zulu  warriors  were  ; 
That  the  land  of  his  people  should  still  be  free 
From  the  chains  of  the  stranger's  tyranny. 

With  the  pride  of  the  savage  who  brooks  no  wrong. 
Though  the  force  that  threats  be  serried  and  strong, 
He  had  spurned  the  insolent  words  that  came 
From  the  English  chief  with  a  titled  name. 
He  ruled  by  a  right  that  his  father  gave, 
And  he  never  should  serve  as  a  sceptred  slave  ; 
Let  the  stranger  stay  on  his  own  domain, 
Where  blood  was  the  mark  of  his  faithless  reign. 

The  lips  of  the  white  man  spake  no  truth. 
This  lesson  was  learned  with  loss  and  ruth  ; 
And  the  heart  of  the  white  man  throbbed  a  lie 
For  each  star  that  shone  in  the  gleaming  sky. 
Go  back  to  your  chief,  said  the  swarthy  king. 
And  to  him  this  foeman's  answer  bring  ; 
Until  he  conquer  with  cannon  and  brand 
He  shall  not  be  master  in  Zululand. 

The  English  are  over  the  Zulu  line, 

Their  burnished  arms  on  the  hill-side  shine  ; 

They  have  cannon  and  shell  in  their  winding  train, 

And  their  oxen  plod  over  valley  and  plain  ; 

By  night  and  by  day  they  have  marched  on,  on. 

Till  the  lair  of  the  foe  is  almost  won  ; 

Their  tents  are  spread  by  a  stream  whose  tide 

With  their  alien  blood  shall  soon  be  dyed. 

Over  the  lurid  camp  of  war 

There  gleams  through  the  night  a  baleful  star. 

But  they  heed  it  not,  nor  do  they  hear 

An  ominous  sound  in  the  dark  woods  near  ; 

Nor  blare  of  bugle,  nor  roll  of  drum 

Gives  note  that  the  vengeful  warriors  come  ; 

But  the  tribes  'have  heard  their  king's  command. 

And  their  hearts  are  aflame  for  Zululand. 

As  the  tempest  sweeps  where  seas  were  calm, 

As  the  hurricane  roars  o'er  groves  of  palm, 

As  the  avalanche  falls  from  Alpine  steeps, 

As  the  storm-lashed  wave  o'er  the  prone  deck  leaps, 

So  rush  the  torrents  of  direful  wrath 

From  tangled  jungle,  and  pass,  and  path, 

To  merge  in  a  flood  of  death,  and  whelm 

The  insolent  foe  of  the  Zulu  realm. 

Wildly  the  surging  horror  comes. 
Drowning  the  roar  of  the  warning  drums  ; 
The  dark  wave  sweeps  over  camp  and  plain, 
Where  the  valour  of  dauntless  hearts  is  vain. 
Then  silence.    The  English  host  is  gone  I 
Festering  under  the  Af  ric  sun 
Lie  the  men  who  marched,  with  cannon  and  brand, 
To  rule  as  they  pleased  in  Zululand. 


Some  races  seem  to  misinterpret  martial  music.  The  mili- 
tary band  at  Isandula  played  "  Britons,  strike  home,"  the  other 
day,  and  the  "native  contingent,"  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
last'gasp,  struck  for  home  with  remarkable  celerity. 
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REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Connbll. 


With  spirits  much  lightened,  and  hearts  unexpectedly  filled 
with  hope,  the  inmates  of  the  dock,  after  respectfully  saluting 
the  old  judge,  and  receiving  the  hurried  congratulations  of 
their  friends,  suffered  themselves  to  be  reconducted  to  prison 
to  await  the  conclusion  of  their  trial  upon  the  ensuing  day. 
When  dusk  fell  they  were  again  visited  by  young  Barry,  who 
came  brimful  of  cheering  intelligence,  which  for  a  time  he  was 
unable,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  and  the  warmth  of  hia 
feelings,  to  detail  with  any  great  clearness  or  intelligibility. 

*'  Sit  down  ;  sit  down,  all  of  you,  and  keep  quiet,  or  I  never 
can  get  any  news  out,"  manoeuvring  all  the  time  to  get  Eveleen 
M'Mahon  by  his  side,  and  when  he  succeeded  going  on  con- 
tentedly with  his  budget. 

"  Thurot  is  off  the  coast,  the  gallant  Thurot,  with  four  men- 
of-war  ;  and  he  has  promised  M.  de  la  Courtille  to  remain  until 
your  rescue  is  accomplished  !  So  now  we  need  not  fear  for  La 
Petillante  and  our  friends  afloat." 

"Thurot— who  is  Thurot?"  asked  Edward  O'Donovan. 
"This  is  strange  news,  indeed  ;  how  came  you  to  know  it  ?" 

"  The  flag  of  truce  from  La  Petillante  has  brought  the  news. 
The  magistrates  and  judges  are  this  moment  consulting  upon  it. 
Hurrah  !  you  are  sate,  and  we  all  shall  be  free  together  to- 
morrow !" 

"Stay,  stay,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  the  cautious 
Delgan,  "  you  may  be  going  a  little  too  fast,  and  giving  hopes 
in  all  likelihood  to  be  blasted.  We  will  not,  I  fear,  be  given 
up  quite  so  easily  ;  even  if,  which  is  very  doubtful,  our  trial 
to-morrow  should  end  favourably,  we  have  to  do  with  a  mali(^- 
nant  enemy."  ° 
"He  is  dead  ;  ay,  Marchden  is  dead  !"  cried  the  young  man 
gazing  around,  and  repealing  the  assurance,  as  if  into  each  of 

the  pallid  faces  of  the  listeners.    "  The  wretch  is  dead  he  was 

killed  last  night  in  a  drunken  brawl  !" 

A  general  exclamation  from  the  circle  was  followed  by  an 
eager  inquiry  from  O'Donovan  for  the  particulars  of  the  startling 
event.  Barry  briefly  narrated  the  concluding  scene  of  the  last 
chapter,  and  then  continued  : 

"Atkins  has  persevered  now,  when  sobered  by  his  mortal 
hurt,  in  the  better  frame  of  mind  which  I  at  first  thought  a 
maudlin  fancy.  His  poor  wife,  who  has  been  hunting  through 
Ireland  after  him,  has  tracked  him  from  the  purlieus  of  Dublin 
Castle  down  here,  and  brought  his  aged  father  ;  and  he  is  now 
in  their  hands,  reconciled  to  both,  penitent  and  dying  !" 
"  But  his  former  depositions"  

"  All  are  now  retracted.  That  is  to  say,  he  denies  not  the 
intelligence  he  conveyed  about  Captain  Kelly  ;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  my  good  captain  is  not  endangered  thereby,  especially 
now,  when  there  is  a  force  in  the  ofling  able  to  compete  with  any 
that  can  be  spared  from  Cork." 

"  But  if  he  die  ere  morning  ?" 

"  That  has  been  carefully  looked  to.  Your  counsel  have  been 
with  the  judge,  my  friend,  a  good  old  man,  and  one  who,  I 
think,  is  not  at  all  sorry  for  this  turn  of  afi'airs.  Atkins's  new 
depositions  have  been  taken  in  due  form,  and  they  acquit  every 
one  of  you." 

"Ami  to  be  acquitted  too,  sir?"  asked  Sergeant  Mahony, 
coming  forward  with  a  military  salute;  "I  ask  pardon  for 
making  so  bold,  but  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

"  No  wonder,  my  gallant  fellow,"  returned  Barry,  "  and  you 
shall  know.  Marchden,  it  seems,  was  the  principal  witness 
agamst  you,  and  he  is  dead.  The  other  was  the  wretch  that 
was  examined  to-day,  and  who  now  stands  over  to  be  prosecuted 
for  perjury.  I'm  glad  to  tell  you,  you'll  be  as  free  as  any  of 
us  ;  and  the  only  regret  I  have  is,  that  you  won't  use  your 
freedom  as  you  ought  ;  but  will  go  back  to  France  to  be  a 
soldier  again,  instead  of  letting  us  make  a  sailor  and  a  man  of 
you  !' 

"Thank  you— thank  you.  Lieutenant  Barry,"  replied  the 
sergeant,  more  than  half  offended  ;  "  I  think,  sir,  you'd  find  we 


are  men  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  though  we  don't  know  one  end  of 
a  ship  from  the  other." 

"Admitted,  admitted — heartily  admitted  !"  cried  Barry, 
stretching  his  hand  to  the  easily  appeased  and  gratified  soldier  ; 
"  and  I  have  seen  your  own  worth  tried  and  proved  !  But,  I 
repeat,  you  too  will  be  free,  and  can  get  away  from  this  coast 
aboard  of  the  French  squadron,  which,  as  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear,  has  the  grandson  of  an  old  Brigade  oflicer  for  its  comman- 
der." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  Is  it  this  Thurot  of  whom  you  speak  ?" 
asked  Eveleen  M'Mahon.  "  What  is  he  and  surely  hia  name 
is  not  Irish  ?"* 

"He,  was  a  famous  smuggler,"  interrupted  Mr.  Delgan; 
"  that  much  I  can  vouch  for.  I  will  tell  my  part  of  the  story 
first,  and  you  can  finish  it,  Mr.  Barry.  He  was  deep  in  the  free 
trade  between  our  coast  and  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  was  noted  for  his  success  and  daring.  Of 
the  latter  quality  he  gave  a  singular  proof  when  forced  to  give 
up  smuggling  for  a  short  time  by  the  hot  search  made  after  him. 
He  took  refuge  in  the  very  heart  of  Dublin,  and  actually  sought 
out,  and  for  some  time  acted  in,  the  situation  of  groom  of  the 
chambers  to  one  of  our  noblemen  ;  where  his  French  manners 
and  habits  assisted  the  disguise.  When  the  heat  of  the  search 
was  at  last  abated,  he  made  away  to  France  again  ;  and  when  I 
last  heard  of  him  he  was  pushing  a  most  successful  srauggliuf 
trade  between  London  river  and  the  north  coast  of  France  and 
French  Flanders.  How  he  comes  to  have  a  French  naval  com- 
mand I  cannot  say." 

"  But  I  can,"  said  Barry,  taking  up  the  tale  in  his  turn.  "  It 
is  best  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  His  grandfather  was  a  Cao- 
tain  0  Farrell,  of  King  James's  Irish  army,  and  married  pri- 
vately, at  St.  Gerniains,  a  young  French  lady  of  noble  birth, 
named  Thurot.  Their  son  took  the  name  for  the  sake  of  family 
interest,  and  it  is  his  son  again  who,  bearing  thai  name  instead 
of  his  grandfather's,  is  now  ofl"  this  coast.  What  Mr.  Delgan 
has  told  you  occurred  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  he  had  made 
a  journey  to  Ireland  to  trace  out  his  Irish  relatives,  but  on  his 
way  ^^U  in  with  smugglers  and  joined  them.  The  rest  of  his 
liistory  in  connexion  with  them  you  have  already  heard." 

"  But  how  comes  he  then  in  the  French  navy  ?"  demanded 
O'Donovan. 

"  Simply  from  what  I,  who  once  belonged  to  it  myself,  am 
sorry  to  confess — a  want  of  able  commanders  to  cope  with  the 
English.  .Thurot  was  taken  and  tried  at  Dunkirk  for  smug- 
gling ;  and  French  law  being  even  stricter  than  the  English,  he 
was  in  great  danger,  when  a  most  lucky  chance  turned  up  in 
his  favour. 

"  There  is  a  custom  in  France  for  high-bom  ladies  to  attend 
the  christenings  in  church  of  persons  inferior  to  them  in  station 
or  fortune,  and  to  offer  themselves  as  godmothers  and  pa- 
tronesses. In  this  way  Thurot  came  to  be  protected  by  Madame 
Tallard,  whose  husband  chanced  to  be  governor  of  Picardy  at 
the  time  of  Thurot's  capture  and  trial.  Her  influence  induced 
her  husband  so  to  interest  himself  for  her  godson  that  he  was 
not  only  released  from  prison,  but,  on  account  of  his  nautical 
skill  and  success,  taken  into  the  king's  navy  ;  and,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  present  war,  given  the  command  of  a  small 
corvette. 

"  He  left  her  to  take  command  of  a  privateer,  from  which, 
after  singularly  successful  cruising,  he  was  soon  recalled  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  his  present  force,  by  the  interest  of  Marshal 
Belleisle,  a  friend  of  his  former  protectors  ;  and  he  was  on  his 
way  round  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  the  north  seas,  to  look  out 
for  the  English  merchantmen  from  Archangel,  when,  luckily  for 
us,  M.  de  la  Courtille  fell  in  with  him,  and  induced  him  to 
make  a  short  delay.    And  that's  the  whole  of  my  long  yarn." 

' '  But  will  they — will  our  persecutors  here, "'  asked  Amelia 
O'Donovan—"  will  they  consent  to  let  us  seek  refuge  on  board 
of  the  French  ships,  even  if  we  are  released  from  prison  and 
peril  ?"       »  ^ 

"  They  had  better,"  returned  Barry.  "Thurot  made  an  im- 
portant prize  but  three  days  ago — a  ship  from  the  plantations, 

'*  The  acconnts  which  follow  in  the  text  are  ascertained  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  celebrated  naval  partisan  in  rmestion. 


with  one  of  their  colonial  governors  and  several  persons  of 
distinction  on  board,  and  he  has  offered  them,  together  with  the 
captures  made  by  M.  de  la  Courtille  and  Captain  Kelly,  in  ex- 
change for  us,  threatening  to  waste  the  country  with  lire  and 
sword  if  the  exchange  be  refused. " 

"  But  if  we  go,"  cried  Eveleen  MacMahon,  with  strong  con- 
cern marked  ou  her  fair  features,  "what  is  to  become  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Delgan  ?  Will  they  be  safe  to  return  and  reside  in 
Dublin,  or  anywhere  in  Ireland 

She  had  looked  towards  Mrs.  Delgan  as  she  spoke,  but  the 
lady  answered  not,  turning  her  own  anxious  yet  patient  coun- 
tenance upon  her  husband,  who,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
spoke  sadly,  but  with  resolvedness  of  tone  :  ^ 

"  My  mind  is  at  length  made  up  ;  it  will  be  a  heavy  blow  to 
our  interests,  and  of  course  to  our  affections,  to  abandon  home 
and  all  that  binds  those  like  us,  who  are  advanced  in  middle  life, 
to  their  native  soil  and  accustomed  place  of  residence.  But  we 
shall  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  means,  and '  we  shall  have 
your  company,  our  dear  young  friends,  to  console  and  com- 
fort us." 

"  You  mean  to  leave  Ireland  with  us  1"  broke  in  Redmond 
Barry,  in  hifjh  excitement  of  delight  and  surprise,  while  the 
rest  of  the  little  auditory,  equally  surprised,  but  influenced  by 
various  emotions,  eagerly  awaited  the  decisive  answer. 

"I  do,"  returned  the  merchant,  in  the  same  sad  but  firm 
tone  ;  then  turning  to  Mrs.  Delgan,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his 
own,  he  continued  : 

"  My  Amelia — for,  Mr.  O'Donovan,  though  you  have  taken 
from  my  side  one  dear  Amelia,  I  have  yet  one  remaining  with 
me — my  dear  wife — she  and  I  have  talked  this  matter  over  more 
than  once  ere  now,  and  she,  too,  has  at  length  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  exile." 

"  It  will  be  no  real  exile,"  said  the  lady,  returning  the  affec- 
tionate grasp  and  look  of  her  husband,  "  when  you,  and  all  our 
dear  friends  here,  are  in  safety,  and  the  cruel  and  crushing 
anxieties  we  have  for  the  last  few  months  undergone  shall  be  at 
an  end." 

"And  I  will  be  with  you,  father,"  cried  his  loving* (^lild, 
hastening  over  and  throwing  her  arms  round  him.  "  Edward 
will  joyfully  let  me  be  always  with  you,  and  instead  of  losing  a 
daughter  you  will  have  gained  a  son." 

"  And  you  will  have  gained  a  husband,  Eveleen,"  said  the 
audacious  Barry,  breaking  in  with  his  raillery,  just  at  the  time 
that  the  little  scene  between  the  parents  and  their  child  was  near 
evoking  a  display  of  emotion  among  several  of  the  little  party. 
A  lively  answer  in  a  corresponding  strain  from  Eveleen  gave  a 
new  direction  to  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  all,  and  then,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  the  conversation  was  diverted  from  the 
sadder  subjects  of  consideration,  to  the  more  hopeful  and  cheer- 
ing topic  of  the  almost  assured  chances  of  escape  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day. 

The  turnkey's  unwelcome  summons  at  length  compelled  our 
hero  to  take  his  leave  for  the  night,  which  he  did  under  very 
different  circumstances,  and  in  a  far  different  tone  of  mind, 
from  those  of  the  preceding  evening.  Arrived  at  his  lodging, 
he  found  a  messenger  awaiting  him  from  his  friend,  the  good  old 
judge  ;  and  attending  at  once  to  the  intimation,  found  the  latter 
just  preparing  to  seek  his  couch. 

"I  have  sent  for  you,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  "to  give 
you  at  once  some  good  news.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of 
what  passed  to-day,  having,  doubtless,  been  present  in  court ; 
and  also  you  have,  I  suppose,  heard  of  the  flag  of  truce  from 
the  French  squadron." 

Barry  intimated  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  eventful  day  just  closing. 

"Well,  then,  my  learned  brother  of  the  bench  and  myself 
have  been  called  to  a  consultation  by  the  authorities  here,  at 
which  two  gentlemen  of  rank  and  station  in  Dublin,  friends  of 
your  friends,  have  also  been  permitted  to  assist  ;,they  came 
down  specially  to  attend  the  trial,  and  ofter  themselves  as  wit- 
nesses as  to  character." 

"  Their  names,  my  lord,  I  pray  you  V  said  Barry,  with  much 
interest  in  his  manner. 

"Sir  George  Ardon,  baronet,  and  young  Mr.  Travers  Shiff- 


nal.  They,  especially  the  first,  have  got  into  sudden  favour,  it 
seems,  at  the  Castle,  since  the  war  has  begun  to  assume  rather 
a  threatening  aspect  ;  and  they  inform  us  that  the  extraordinary 
chances  which  are  likely  to  procure  your  friends'  acquital  and 
entire  safety  to-morrow  will  not  be  unpleaaing  intelligence  at 
headquarters,  provided  some  terms  can  be  made  to  rid  the  coast, 
for  a  time  at  least,  of  the  formidable  Thurot,  who  is  known  to 
be  prowling  about  them." 

"  Why,  his  own  very  proposal,  my  lord,  goes  to  that  effect," 
said  Barry,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  not  thinking  of 
the  plain  construction  to  be  put  upon  such  an  announcement 
from  him. 

"  Hush,  hush,  young  man  ;  don't  be  telling  me  too  much  ; 
there  is  some  suspicion  about  yourself,  which,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  my  duty  to  inquire  into  ;  but  as  I  believe  there  was  more 
malice  than  good  service  to  the  king  in  the  whole  of  this 
prosecution,'  I  will  not  ask  you  where  you  got  your  information, 
nor  anything  else  about  you.  Be  warned,  and  be  cautious  ; 
and  leave  this  place  and  this  country  if  possible  as  soon  as  you 
can. " 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  my  friends  1  Your  lordship  will  not 
counsel  me  to  abandon  them  while  their  fate  is  yet  unde- 
cided V 

"  They  are  safe,  and  will  be  at  liberty  to-morrow  ;  and  them, 
too,  I  would  advise  to  leave  the  country  also.  Although  the 
defect  of  evidence,  nay,  the  contradiction  of  much  of  it,  by  the 
depositions  of  the  man  Atkins,  must  procure  an  acquittal  to- 
morrow, as  I  shall  of  course  direct  the  jury  so  to  find,  yet  in 
these  unhappy  times  there  is  no  saying,  from  one  moment  to 
another,  what  fresh  accusations  may  be  made  when  once  the 
mischievous  activity  of  the  underlings  and  plotters  at  the 
Castle  is  awakened." 

"You  would  advise  them,  my  lord,  to  take  refuge  with  the 
Frenchman  ?    Will  this  be  allowed  1" 

"I  do,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  interposed.  The 
authorities  here  were  quite  sufficiently  frightened  to  concede 
this  of  themselves,  especially  since  the  general  commanding  at 
Cork  sends  word  he  can  spare  no  more  troops,  and  the  squadron 
there  has  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  The  instructions 
from  the  Castle  have  decided  the  business.  Go,  then,  my  dear 
young  man  ;  let  you  and  your  friends  seek  that  refuge 
and  peace  in  another  country  which  the  sad  religious  divisions 
and  the  accursed  persecutions  on  account  of  them,  fomented  by 
England  for  her  own  purposes,  deny  to  you  at  home.  It  is  a 
happiness  to  me  for  once  to  be  enabled  to  save  the  victims  of 
the  cruel  code  I  have  so  often  to  administer.  If  your  warm 
heart  makes  you  think  you  owe  me  anything  that  the  great  ser- 
vice you  rendered  me  did  not  more  than  amply  deserve  at  my 
hands,  you  can  fully  repay  me  by  endeavouring  not  to  charge 
on  your  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  the  sins  of  the  English 
Government  in  Ireland." 

(to  be  contintted). 


THE  EXILE'S  WISH. 

BY  THOMAS  NUGENT, 

The  rising  grandeur  of  the  West  is  all  well  known  to  me, 
And  Europe's  boasted  beauties  I  care  no  more  to  see  ; 
I've  crossed  the  rolling  prairie,  and  seas  that  wildly  foam, 
And  yet  I  sigh,  the  exile  said,  to  see  my  mouatain  home. 

I've  seen  the  towering  snow-clad  Alps — what  can  be  more  sublime  ? 
With  their  rugged,  threatening  summits  that  few  have  dared  to 
climb  ; 

I've  gazed  in  silent  wonder  at  Peter's  massive  dome, 
But  still  I  long,  the  exile  said,  to  see  my  mountain  home. 

Geneva's  placid  waters,  Niagara's  noble  falls. 

The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Alhambra'a  stately  halls  ; 

I've  seen  those  in  their  majesty,  and  yet,  where'er  I  roam. 

My  heart  still  sighs,  the  exile  said,  for  my  humble  mountain  home 


It  is  not  every  one  that  can  play  at  bagatelle.  Gesler  tried  it 
more  than  once,  but  at  last  Tell  bagged  him. 


THE  TREACHEROUS  BARON. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  ANGLO-IRISH  HISTORY. 


By  Chkistopher  Gkeen. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  there  stood  a  grim 
border  stronghold  on  the  plains  of  Kildare — a  forbidding  jail- 
like structure,  with  jealous-eyed  guards  keeping  a  perpetual 
sharp  look-out  from  its  battlements,  while  on  the  same  battle- 
ments a  row  of  bleached  and  grinning  skulls  were  ranged  with 
a  ghastly  eye  to  effect.  This  uninviting  building  was  the 
castle  of  Carrick-Carbury,  the  residence  of  Pierce  Bermingham, 
knight  ;  those  lynx-eyed  sentinels  were  that  baron's  retainers  ; 
those  skulls  were  those  of  "  wild  Irishry,"  the  same  baron's 
mortal  enemies.  Altogether  the  establishment,  with  its  dis- 
reputable cut-throat  guards,  and  its  ro\7  of  ghastly  trophies, 
and  the  wretched  corpse  swinging  from  the  "hanging  stone" 
over  or  in  front  of  the  gate — for  no  baron  of  the  period  con- 
sidered the  aspect  of  his  mansion  e/i  regie  without  such  a  revolt- 
ing appendage — was  far  from  adding  to  the  charms  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  To  us  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  sight 
of  a  modem  castle  ruin,  crumbling  and  ivy-clad,  may  engender 
pleasing  romantic  fancies,  carrying  us  back  in  spirit  to  the  days 
of  chivalry,  when  noble  mail-clad  cavaliers  rode  through  the 
land,  upholding  the  honour  of  lady  fair  or  redressing  the  wrongs 
of  distressed  damsel.  But  in  this  case,  ag  in  others,  distance 
fails  not  to  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  bad  we  lived 
when  those  old  ruins  of  to-day  were  new  and  inhabited,  we 
should  have  found  them  doleful  frauds,  and  the  gallant  knights- 
errant  not  much  less  so.  We  may  boast,  indeed,  of  having 
possessed  the  "  belle  Ysolde  of  beautye  bright"  whose  charms 
were  the  theme  of  medisevel  minstrels  ;  but,  sooth  to  say,  the 
generality  of  our  Irish  (or  rather  Anglo-Irish)  barons  were  any- 
thing but  preux  chevaliers,  or  knights  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche — 
least  of  all  Pierce  Bermingham  of  Carrick. 

The  family  of  the  Bermingharas  came  originally  from  Bir- 
mingham, in  Warwickshire,  of  which  Piers  de  Bermingham  was 
lord  in  Henry  the  Second's  time ;  and  when  they,  like  several 
others  of  the.  principal  Anglo-Irish,  Celticized  their  surname, 
they  called  themselves  MacFeorais  (pronounced  MacKeorish — 
the  Irish  /  aspirated),  which  means  son  or  descendant  of  Pierce. 
Thus  the  abbey  of  Totmoy,  which  the  De  Berminghams  founded 
in  the  King's  County  with  the  plunder  they  had  obtained  in 
their  wars  with  the  Irish,  was  also  called  Monastir-Eorais,  or  the 
monastery  of  MacFeorais. 

Meiler  de  Bermingham,  a  filibustering  descendant  of  the  War- 
wickshire baron,  went  into  Connaught,  and,  after  robbing  all 
round  him,  built  a  castle  at  Athenry,  in  Galway,  and  became 
lord  of  that  place.  He  had  several  sons,  all  of  whom  he  brought 
up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  according  to  his  own  ideas — viz., 
that  of  plundering  and  persecuting  the  "  mere  Irish" — and  the 
biggest  rascal  of  all  those  promising  youths  was  our  Pierce. 

This  individual  became  in  the  course  of  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  important  of  the  Anglo-Irish  barons  of  his  time, 
and  those  barons  were,  indeed,  both  powerful  and  important. 
They  were  the  great  pillars  of  English  rule  in  Ireland,  and  it  was 
they  who  saved  this  kingdom  to  the  unfortunate  Edward  the 
Second  when  that  monarch  had  his  hands  full  in  the  North  of 
Great  Britain  after  the  route  of  his  army  at  Bannockburn.  A 
Bermingham  was  the  leader  of  the  barons'  forces  at  Faughart, 
when  Edward  Bruce's  hopes  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  were 
quenched  by  death  ;  but  an  old  Irish  proverb  tells  us  that  if  you 
set  a  beggarman  on  horseback  he  will  ride  to  so-and-so,  and 
when  John  Bermingham,  after  his  victory,  found  himself,  as  a 
mark  of  the  king's  favour,  made  Earl  of  Louth,  and  honoured 
besides  in  sundry  other  ways,  the  result  was  that  he  held  his  head 
so  high  and  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  everybody  that  some 
of  the  barons  fell  on  him  and  killed  him.  Thus  perished  one 
who  might  have  founded  a  house  superior  perhaps  to  either  that 
of  Butler  or  Fitzgerald. 

But  Pierce  was  more  popular  among  his  fellow-barons  than 
this  unlucky  relative  of  his,  and,  although  the  distinction  of 
caste  and  the  jealousy  of  preferment  were  then  marked  enough, 
he  managed  not  only  to  hold  his  own,  but  also  to  get  a  good 


deal  of  other  people's  besides.  As  a  heartless  and  energetic  per- 
secutor of  the  native  Irish  he  knew  no  equal  ;  and  well  might 
Irish  mothers  tremble  when  the  lord  of  Carrick  with  his  follow- 
ing of  villainous  free-lances  rode  forth  to  kill,  burn,  and  plunder. 
An  Anglo-Irish  poetaster  of  the  period — who,  like  the  English 
scribes  of  all  ages,  regarded  the  plunder  and  slaughter  of  the 
"  mere  Irish"  as  a  capital  joke — thus  begins  a  description  of 
Sir  Pierce's  man-hunting  exploits  : — 

"  Another  thing  also, 
To  Yrismon  he  was  fo, 

That  well  wide  whare. 
Ever  he  rode  aboute 
With  streinth  to  harm  him  ute, 
#  As  hunter  doth  the  hare." 

The  piece  goes  on  to  give  a  pretty  vivid  description  of  the 
death  which  an  unfortunate  Irishman  was  sure  to  meet  did  he 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Bermini,'ham.  One  of  the  "  Irishry,"  a 
bare-limbed  kerne,  perhaps,  sleeping  in  the  woods,  more  secure 
with  the  gaunt  wolves  and  bristly  boars  than  with  his  own 
species  in  the  shape  of  Englishmen,  would  be  rudely  awakened 
to  find  himself  surrounded  by  coarse,  pitiless  visages,  in  which 
he  could  read  his  doom  only  too  well ;  and  then  a  tragedy  would 
ensue,  which  would  end  by  Bermingham  and  his  mercenaries 
carrying  ofl"  the  head  of  their  victim  to  add  it  to  the  grisly  array 
on  the  battlements  of  Carrick,  leaving  the  bleeding  trunk  a  prey 
to  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest. 

But  the  Irish  knew  how  to  take  dire  vengeance  for  such 
occurrences  on  the  cruel  Sassenaglh,  and  retaliated  by  making 
raids  on  the  English  settlements,  the  agile  kernes  and  brawny 
gallowglasses  sweeping  away  whole  herds  of  the  settlers'  cattle, 
and  firing  their  wooden  houses  until  the  air  was  red  with  the 
glare  of  burning  villages. 

Two  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  chiefs  of  Leinster  at  that  time, 
and  those  who  harassed  the  English  most,  were  the  two  O'Con- 
nors of  Ofl'aly — namely,  Maurice  O'Connor  Faly,  and  his  brother 
Calvagh.  The  latter  was  called  by  the  English,  whose  ideas  of 
rebellion  have  been  at  all  times  peculiar,  "the  great  rebel," 
because  he  so  long  and  persistently  resisted  their  etforts  to  sub- 
jugate his  territory  and  enslave  his  clan.  He  it  was  who  slew 
old  Meiler  de  Exeter  in  the  fierce  battle  in  which  so  many  of 
the  feudal  lords  and  their  men-at-arma  perished,  and  he  it  was 
who  took  the  strong  castle  of  Kildare  and  gave  the  chronicles 
and  accounts  of  the  Sassenaghs  to  the  flames,  even  as  it  was 
customary  for  the  archieves  of  a  captured  continental  town  to 
be  destroyed  in  the  middle  ages.  The  power  of  these  chieftains 
when  combined  with  that  of  their  neighbours  was  so  great  that 
the  Anglo-Irish  lords,  trembling  for  the  safety  of  their  ill-got 
possessions,  determined  to  form  a  league  against  the  formidable 
"  Irish  enemie  ;"  Pierce  Bermingham,  Edmond  le  Botiller,  and 
two  of  the  Fitzgeralds — namely,  the  Red  Earl  of  Ulster  and 
John  FitzThomas — being  amongst  the  intended  confederates. 
A  day  was  named  for  the  union  of  the  respective  contingents  of 
these  barons,  in  order  that  a  joint  expedition  might  be  made 
against  the  Irish  ;  but  when  the  appointed  day  came  round, 
Pierce  Bermingham  was  the  only  baron  that  repaired  with  hia 
followers  to  the  place  of  meeting.  His  poetical  eulogizer  thus 
mentions  the  circumstance  : — 

i 

"  Lang  er  this  dai  was  com. 
Hit  was  forgit  with  som 

That  neisse  beth  to  nede  ; 
Alas  !  what  ssold  he  i  bor  ? 
Through  ham  this  land  is  i-lor 
To  spille  ale  aud  bred." 
The  poet  then  tells  us   of  Bermingham's   friendship  with 
O'Connor — not  O'Connor  Faly,  but  O'Connor,  King  of  Con- 
naught.    The  latter,  as  we  are  told,  brought  his  kerne  to  Pierce's 
castle  of  Totmoy,  in  the  King's  County — there  was  no  abbey 
there  at  the  time — and  those  irregular  troops,  whose  leader  was 
named  Gilboy,  were  all  supplied  with  hoods  by  the  baron,  with 
the  exception  of  one  unlucky  wight  who  lacked  some  accom- 
plishments, and  was  moreover  of  "  Caymis  kinne." 

But  it  is  time  to  bid  adieu  to  the  mediteval  poet,  whoever  he 
inay  have  been,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  dastardly  act  by 
which  the  lord  of  Carrick  obtained  the  soubriquet  of  "  the  trea- 
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cherous  baron."  This  act  is  the  " damned  spot"  upon  the  me- 
mory of  the  Anglo-Irish  lord.  As  a  determined  and  powerful 
eneniy  of  the  native  Irish,  and  one  of  the  foremost  in  man- 
hunting,  killing,  and  plundering  in  the  "  Irish  countrie,"  his 
name  might  have  occupied  a  similar  place  in  Irish  history  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  the  Sassenagh  lords  and  barons  : 
as  it  is,  his  memory  comes  down  to  us  marked  with  as  foul  a 
stain  as  ever  disgraced  that  of  knight  or  noble. 

^Bermingfaam's  war  with  his  Milesian  neighbours,  the  brothers 
O'Connor,  proved  a  disastrous  one  for  himself  and  his  scaun 
drelly  free-lances.  Many  a  time  he  had  to  take  to  his  heels- 
adorned  though  they  were  with  the  proud  spurs  of  knighthood 
— with  all  that  survived  of  his  men-at-arms  bringing  up  the  rear, 
when  the  victorious  slogan  of  the  pursuing  clausmen  betokened 
another  victory  for  Ireland.  At  length,  finding  it  useless  to 
contend  against  the  valour  of  the  "  mere  Irish"  by  open  warfare, 
he  resolved  to  go  to  work  in  another  way.  He  began  to  play 
the  amicable  neighbour,  abandoned  for  the  time  being  his 
favourite  pastime  of  hunting  Irishmen,  and  made  his  ill-favoured 
crew  hang  up  their  weapons,  and  perhaps  wash  their  faces  and 
look  decent.  He  went  to  work  with  a  will,  and  in  a  short  time 
managed  somehow  to  gain  the  good  graces  of  his  easy-going  Irish 
neighbours,  ending  by  inviting  them  to  a  banquet  in  his  castle 
of  Carrick.  Alas  for  the  too  trusting  disposition  of  the  old 
chieftains  of  Inisfail ! — 

"  Though  the  Saxon  snake  unfold 
At  thy  feet  his  scales  of  gold, 

Trust  him  not,  Green  Land  !" 

But  -when  this  particular  Saxon  snake  unfolded  his  scales  of 
gold  in  the  shape  of  a  congenial  banquet,  at  which  general  amity 
and  good  will  and  cordial  slan  hats  were  to  reign  supreme,  the 
honest,  open-minded  chiefs  of  Olfaly,  with  whom  hospitality 
■was  one  of  the  leading  virtues  of  their  Irish  nature,  .naturally 
accepted  the  Sassenagh  baron's  invitation.  Those  infatuated 
Olfaly  chieftains  !  Their  descendants  made  another  like  mistake 
in  later  ages,  when  the  blood  of  the  "flower of  Offaly  and  Leix" 
was  spilt  in  the  red  rath  of  Mullaghmast. 

Well,  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  feast — it  was  Trinity  Sun- 
day in  the  year  of  grace  1305— Murrough  and  Calvagh  O'Connor 
Faly,  with  about  thirty  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Offaly,  rode  to 
the  castle  of  Carrick.  Pierce  Bermingham  was  there  to  receive 
them,  and  with  him  was  a  brother  baron,  Jordan  Comyn  (who 
afterwards  founded  the  abbey  of  Baliibogan,  on  the  Boyne). 
The  latter  had  with  him  a  large  force  of  armed  followers,  who 
with  those  of  Carrick  formed  a  pretty  large  body.  The  banquet 
commenced  merrily,  the  harpers  played  and  sang  their  best,  and 
the  wine  goblets  circulated  freely  ;  but  as  the  company  arose 
from  the  board  the  fatal  death-signal  was  given,  and  the  armed 
bandits  of  Bermingham  and  Comyn  precipitated  themselves  on 
the  unfortunate  Irish  chieftains.  Then  it  was  that  the  hall  re- 
sounded with  the  groans  of  the  victims  as  the  murderers  plied 
their  red  steel,  heaping  the  floor  with  gashed  and  bleeding 
corpses.  Not  one  of  the  Irish  escaped  the  doom  planned  for 
them  by  their  diabolical  host,  and  that  night  there  was  bitter 
wailing  in  the  rafA-i  of  Offaly  when  the  news  of  that  terrible 
massacre  went  abroad. 

Bermingham  was  arraigned  before  King  Edward  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  who  saw  how  deeply  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  would 
be  filled  with  hatred  and  revenge  against  the  English  on  account 
of  this  crime  ;  but  his  fellow  barons  made  the  matter  light  for 
him,  and  for  that  time  he  was  allowed  to  go  unpunished.  But 
even  the  conscientious  Anglo-Irish  shunned  him,  and  the 
burghers  of  Dublin  town  failed  not  to  vent  their  honest  dislike 
when  the  evil-browed  murderer  rode  past.  Three  years  after 
the  massacre  of  Carrick,  Nemesis  overtook  her  victim.  In  a 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Roscommon  with  a  Connaught  clan  he 
saw  his  followers  defeated  and  flying,  and  heard  an  Irish  shout 
of  victory  for- the  last  time.  Then  a  sparth  wielded  by  a  stal- 
wart arm  crashed  through  his  helmet  and  brain,  and  he  fell 
dead  from  his  charger.  Thus  perished  the  infamous  "treacher- 
ous baron." 


A  happy  set  of  men— Soldiers  in  transports. 


THE  ENGLISH  ABROAD, 

BY  THOMAS  MOORK, 

And  is  there  then  no  earthly  place 

Where  we  can  rest,  in  dream  Elysian, 
Without  some  curst,  round  English  face 
Popping  up  near,  to  break  the  vision  ? 
'Mid  northern  lakes,  'mid  southern  vines, 

Unholy  cits  we're  doom'd  to  meet ; 
Nor  highest  Alps  nor  Apennines 
Are  sacred  from  Threadneedle-street ! 

If  up  the  Simplon's  path  we  wind, 
Fancying  we  leave  this  world  behind, 
Such  pleasant  sounds  salute  one's  ear 

As — "  Baddish  news  from  'Change,  my  dear  

The  Funds— (phew  !  curse  this  ugly  hill !) — 
Are  low'ring  fast— (what,  higher  still  ?) — 
And — (zooks,  we're  mounting  up  to  heaven  !) — 
Will  soon  be  down  to  sixty-seven." 

Go  where  we  may — rest  where  we  will. 
Eternal  London  haunts  us  still. 

The  trash  of  Almack's  or  Fleet  Ditch  

And  scarce  a  pin's  head  difference  which  

Mixes,  though  even  to  Greece  we  run, 
With  every  rill  from  Helicon  ! 
And  if  this  rage  for  travelling  lasts. 
If  Cockneys,  of  all  sects  and  castes, 
Old  maidens,  aldermen,  and  squires. 
Will  leave  their  puddings  and  coal  fires, 
To  gape  at  things  in  foreign  lands 
No  soul  among  them  understands  ; 
If  Blues  desert  their  coteries. 
To  show  off  'mong  the  Wahabeea  ; 
If  neither  sex  nor  age  controls, 

Nor  fear  of  Mamelukes  forbids 
Young  ladies,  with  pink  parasols, 
To  glide  among  the  Pyramids — 
Why,  then,  farewell  all  hope  to  find 
A  spot  that's  free  from  London-kind  ! 
Who  knows,  if  to  the  West  we  roam. 
But  we  may  find  some  Blue  "  at  home" 

Among  the  Blacks  of  Carolina — 
Or,  flying  to  the  Eastward,  see 
Some  Mrs.  Hopkins,  taking  tea 
And  toast  upon  the  Wall  of  China  ! 

THE  RESUSCITATED  SWEEP.  ' 

A  STORY  OF  "  THE  SACK-EM-UP"  TIMES. 
By  Tim  Mulligan. 

About  fifty  years  ago  my  uncle,  one  Con  Doherty,  was  out  of 
work,  and  do  what  he  might  he  couldn't  get  another  job  at  his 
trade. 

He  was  a  chair-maker,  a  good  one  too,  and  it  was  seldom  he 
was  out  of  a  place,  but  at  this  particular  time  he  was  at  any 
rate.  It  was  a  cold  Winter  too,  and  his  poor  wife  and  family 
began  to  feel  it,  until  Con  determined  to  take  anything  at  all 
to  earn  a  crust.  So  he  got  hould  of  a  paper  to  see  if  he  could 
find  something  to  suit  him. 

The  first  thing  he  clapped  eye  on  was  an  advertisement  for 
"a  strong  man  who  would  be  willing  to  make  himself  useful — 
good  wages." 

"  Bedad,"  says  he,  "  I'm  in  luck,  and  I'll  be  off  at  once  and 
see  after  it." 

Well,  he  went  to  the  paper  office  and  found  out  the  address 
of  the  party  and  started  off  to  it  without  loss  of  time.  When  he 
got  there  he  knocked,  and  was  shown  in  to  a  nicely  furnished 
room,  where  an  ould  gentleman  with  a  bald  head  was  sitting 
dozing  at  a  fire. 

As  my  uncle  went  in  he  raised  his  head,  told  him  to  shut  the 
door,  and  take  a  chair. 

"  You've  come  after  that  situation,  I  suppose,"  said  he. 

"I  have,  sir,"  replied  my  uncle. 

"  You're  willing  to  make  yourself  useful  at  anything  V 
"At  anything,  sir,  short  o'  murder  or  highway  robbery." 
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"  I  can't  say  it's  as  bad  as  that,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  but  it's  a 
job  very  few  will  undertake,  although  I  offer  fair  wages." 

*'  Bedad,"  thinks  my  uncle,  "  he  must  be  the  sheriff,  and  it's 
to  hang  them  murderers  in  Green- street  he  wants  me,  and  if  it 
is,  there's  no  mistake  I'll  be  expecting  good  wages,"  so  he  asked 
the  ould  fellow  what  he'd  be  giving. 

"A  guinea  each,"  replied  he,  "is  what  I  give,  but  of  course 
there  are  a  few  perquisites  attached  to  the  situation." 

"Bedad,  it's  scarcely  enough,  sir,  for  hanging  a  man  when 
you  think  of  the  thing  1" 

"  Who's  talking  of  hanging — what  do  you  mean  1    Eh  V 

"  Then  isn't  it  to  hang  them  fellows  in  jail  you  want  me," 
said  Doherty. 

"Not  at  all,  my  good  fellow,  it's  nothing  half  30  pleasant  as 
that,"  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed  at  my  uncle's  mis- 
take. 

"  Well,"  says  Con  to  himself,  "  av  he  calls  hanging  a  fellow 
Christian  a  pleasant  job,  the  one  he  wants  done  must  bate 
Banagher  altogether."  So  he  paid,  "And  if  you  please,  sir, 
what  is  it  I'd  have  to  do  ?" 

"  Why,  just  to  bring  an  odd  dead  man  over  to  a  certain 
street  in"  

"  Och  !  then,  is  it  a  Sack-em-up  you  mane  ?"  says  my  uncle, 
getting  red  in  the  face. 

"  I  believe  that  is  the  common  name  applied  to  them,"  said 
he. 

"  Faith  then  I'll  bid  you  good  morning,  sir,"  said  Con, 
making  for  the  door.  "  Hard  up  as  I  am  it  'id  ill  become  one 
Oi  my  name  to  descend  so  low." 

"Hdld,  my  good  fellow,"  cries  the  ould  chap.  "What  ob- 
jection have  you  to  it  ?    It's  a  little  dangerous"  

"  Objection  !"  exclaimed  my  uncle ;  "  of  course  I  have. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  nice  thing  for  a  big  powerful  fellow  like  me 
(thank  God  for  it)  to  go  and  lift  a  poor  brother  from  his  warm 
grave,  and  him  not  able  to  strike  a  blow  in  his  own  defence  ? 
Eh,  if  I  did  wouldn't  it  sarve  me  right  when  I  was  buried  av 
some  other  blaguard  did  as  much  by  me  when  I'd  be  stiff  and 
stark,  and  not  able  to  say  a  word  agin  it  ?  Objection  !  may  the 
winds  of  Winter  whistle  '  Ould  lang  Syne'  through  my  own  car- 
case av  I  do,  and  that's  music  I'm  not  partial  to,  sir." 

"Look  here,  though,  my  good  man,"  exclaimed  the  doctor 
(for  that  was  what  he  was)  ;  "how  do  you  think  we  can  train 
up  our  students  without  explaining  the  various  parts  and  func- 
tions'of  the  human  body  1  You're  some  trade  I  dare  say.  Well, 
you  must  teach  your  apprentices  before  they  can  be  efficient 
journeymen,  and  how  do  you  think  a  doctor  can  manage  with- 
out an  odd  '  subject'  to  illustrate  his  operations  upon  1    Eh  f 

"  Well,  of  course,"  says  Con,  scratching  his  head  ;  "  it  stands 
to  rayson.  but  then  what  right  have  you  to  go  and  stale  other 
people's  friends,  eh  I  Why  don't  you  doctors  '  will'  one  another 
over  to  the  profession  for  operating  on  av  it  must  be  done.  Eh  ? 
answer  me  that,  sir." 

"Because  we  require  to  have  different  diseases  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  knowledge.  For  instance  if  we  want  to 
study  the  diseases  of  the  liver,  we  must  get  the  bodies  of  people 
who  died  from  that  complaint ;  if  the  heart  or  lungs,  the  same  ; 
so  that  our  young  men  may  see  the  different  forms  of  disease,  in 
order  to  understand  which  particular  one  it  is  a  patient  is  suffering 
from  when  he  goes  for  relief  ;"  and  thus  he  went  on  making  my 
uncle  come  round  to  his  view  of  it,  do  ye  mind,  my  boys  ? 

"  Well,  well,  of  course  it  stands  to  rayson.  And  suppose  ye 
want  a  'liver  complaint'  patient — I  mane  them  as  do  such 
things— must  go  on  lifting  dead  men  till  they  hit  on  the  right  one. 
Eh,  sir  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  says  the  doctor.  "  Suppose  I  am  attending  a 
man  suffering  from  one  or  another  of  those  things,  and  he  dies, 
I  know  directly  where  to  go  to  for  such  a  subject,  do  you  see  ?" 

"  Och,  and  is  that  the  way  you  manage  ]"  says  Doherty.  "  I 
see  it  all.  Then  high  or  low  has  no  chance  of  escaping  the 
sack  em-ups.     Musha,  but  ye're  the  'cute  man  entirely,  sir." 

"  Well,  what  can  we  do  1  The  students  must  be  instructed, 
and  if  you  come  to  look  at  it  as  I  do,  you'll  find  there's  not 
much  harm  in  it,  as  we  bury  them  again.  The  only  thing  is 
that  we  have  to  do  it  quietly,  as  the  friends  of  the  dead  don't 


like  it.  However,  if  you  wish  I'll  give  you  a  month's  trial  in 
the  dissecting  room,  and  then  your  nerves  will  be  fit  for  it.  Say 
3O3  a  week  for  a  month,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  don't 
like  it,  why,  we  can  part.  But,  recollect,  not  a  word  of  such  a 
thing  to  anyone." 

"Och,  as  to  that,  sir,  don't  be  afraid.  I'll  be  dumb,  and  I'm 
thankful  for  the  place,  because,  you  see,  sir,  I'm  pretty  hard  up, 
and  any  honest  way  of  getting  a  penny  for  the  family  I'll  be 
willing." 

"  All  right,"  says  the  doctor ;  "  what's  your  name  V 
"  Doherty,  sir,  Cornelius  Doherty,  No.  9  Clarendon-court.'' 
"Very  well,  Doherty,  I'll  rely  on  your  word.    Fill  yourself 
a  glass  of  whiskey  out  of  that  decanter  on  the  sideboard,  and 
I'll  write  a  note  of  introduction  for  you," 

I  tell  you,  boys,  after  the  ghostly  conversation  they  had,  my 
uncle  did  justice  to  the  drop  of  the  native,  and  there's  no 
knowing  what  he  would  have  undertaken  if  the  ould  professor 
had  given  it  to  him  when  he  commenced,  because  the  rayson  of 
the. thing  was  evident  to  him  after  the  doctor's  explanation,  do 
ye  mind  ? 

In  a  few  minutes  the  letter  was  written  and  directed  to  the 

Resident  Surgeon  at  Hospital,  who  was  ordered  to  give 

Doherty  a  week's  pay  in  advance,  and  to  let  him  be  put  to  work 
at  once  as  assistant  in  the  cutting- up  room.  Thanking  the  ould 
gentleman,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  place,  found  the 
head  doctor,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  students, 
sweeping  up  and  making  himself  generally  useful.  There  was 
no  cutting-up  then,  because  I  believe  they  generally  had  that  in 
the  evening,  but  there  was  a  great  chat  going  on  between  them 
concerning  some  poor  devil's  body  they  were  bent  on  having, 
which  they  got  too,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was.  The  sweep 
that  attended  to  the  hospital  chimneys  was  a  man  wid  a  most 
remarkable  head,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  any  other  man  in 
Dublin,  and  it  seems  when  he'd  come  there  on  business  the 
young  doctors  used  to  humbug  him  and  tell  him  as  sure  as  his 
head  was  on  him  then,  they'd  have  it  oti'  somehow  or  other  when 
he'd  die,  and  examine  it  to  see  what  made  it  so  large. 

Well,  at  first  he'd  pass  it  off  wid  a  joke,  but  after  a  few  years, 
by  my  word,  he  took  it  to  heart,  for  they  were  always  at  htm, 
and  began  to  think  that  they  would  keep  their  word  ;  so  he  saya 
to  his  old  woman  one  night  about  a  mouth  before  he  died  : 

"  Judy,  alannah,  it's  coming  between  me  and  the  bit  I  ait — ia 
what  them  devils  above  there  keep  telling  me  they'll  do  to  my 
unfortunate  head  when  I'm  dead." 

"  Arrah,  don't  pay  any  regard  to  the  scamps,"  saya  she  ;  "sure 
it's  joking  they  be  when  they  tell  you  that,  Tom,  asthore." 

"  Joking  or  not,  my  dear,  I've  an  idea  to  baulk  them,  and  I'll 
tell  you  it.  You  know  I've  a  trifle  put  by,  .Judy — enough  to  keep 
you  comfortable  for  the  rest  of  your  days,  av  I  go  first — and  I 
want  you  to  promise  me  that  you'll  f>ay  a  man  or  two  to  watch 
my  grave  for  a  month  (night  and  day)  from  the  day  I'm  buried. 
Again  then,  I  don't  think  they'd  look  after  me,  as  I'd  begin  to  be 
daycomposed  ;  do  you  understand  ?" 

"  Deed,  I'll  set  you  the  pattern,  I'm  thinking,"  said  she, 
"  and  it's  another  woman  you'll  begetting  in  my  stead" —  and 
she  gave  a  sigh  as'd  make  a  clown  melancholy  to  hear  it. 

"  Well,  you  may  certainly  go  first,"  said  he,  "  but  in  regard  of 
me  marrying  again,  bad  cess  to  the  wife  '11  ever  make  me  a 
pratie  cake  for  my  Sunday  evening's  tay — and  that's  plain,  Judy, 
isn't  it  ?"  and  he  held  out  his  anufl'-box  for  her  to  have  a  pinch, 
all  as  one  as  we  might  shake  hands  to  a  bargain  ;  but  indeed 
they  were  always  a  loving  couple,  I'm  tould.  "  Still,"  continued 
he,  "  I  want  to  have  you  swear  you'll  do  it.  Get  your  bades, 
Judy"  (she  took  them  out  of  her  pocket),  "and  swear  you'll  do 
it  av  I  die  first." 

"By  these  holy  imblems,  I  will,  Tom,"  said  the  crayture,  wid 
a  tear  in  her  eye  that  id  quench  a  teetotaller's  thirst  (troth,  I 
think  it  was  the  snuff  she  took),  and  a  look  of  her  eyes  at  the 
ceiling  that  id  shame  a  bishop. 

"  I'm  aisy  in  my  mind  now,'.'  saya  he  ;  "  but  av  ever  you  see 
me  come  back  you  may  be  sure  that  I've  been  disturbed,  and  I 
will  come  and  see  you,  Judy,  if  it's  possible  to  lave  the  next 
world." 

I  suppose  he  thought  they'd  be  such  a  dale  o'  work  there  for 
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hia  trade  that  he  couldn't  be  spared,  when  he  put  that  condition 
in  it.  At  all  events  they  had  another  pinch  of  snuif  over  it, 
and  went  to  bed  contented  with  each  other,  the  craytures.  His 
death  was  sudden,  but  there  was  no  inquest,  because  the 
doctor  said  that  he'd  come  by  his  death  by  a  "  ces- 
sation of  the  action  of  the  heart"  !  I  remember  it  well, 
and  how  my  uncle  Con  said  that  he  knew  as  much 
about  the  case  as  himself.  Well,  of  course,  he  was  buried,  and 
sure  enough  the  widow  employed  four  men  to  watch  the  grave — 
two  at  night  and  two  by  day — which  was  a  common  thing  at 
thexftime,  as  body-snatching  was  a  regular  trade  to  some 
scoundrels.  -^ci. 

When  the  doctors  heard  that  a  "  watch"  was  kept  they 
laughed,  for  sure  that  wouldn't  save  the  corpse  they'd  be  bent 
on  having,  for  they  had  men  in  their  employ  that  would  go  and 
take  a  job  as  a  watchman,  and,  when  they'd  be  chatting  at  night 
with  one  another,  they'd  introduce  a  bottle  of  spirits  that  had 
some  chemical  in  it  that  would  cause  anyone  that  drank  it  to 
fall  asleep  in  a  few  minutes.  Of  course  they  wouldn't  touch 
it  themselves,  but  they'd  generously  give  it  to  the  men  that 
worn't  belonging  to  the  hospital,  so  that  the  grave  could  be 
robbed  and  made  up  again  before  they'd  waken.  That  was 
the  way  they  raised  the  sweep,  and  not  a  soul  might  know 
of  it  to  this  day  if  it  wasn't  that  one  of  the  men  that  was  fetch- 
ing the  body  home  in  a  sack  past  the  widow's  house,  wid  more 
divilment  than  sinse  in  him,  didn't  loose  the  mouth  o'  the  sack, 
and  hold  the  head  o'  the  corpse  up  to  the  window  after  he'd 
tapped  .it.  The  ould  lady  was  just  going  to  bed,  after  saying 
her  prayers,  when  she  heard  the  knock,  and,  looking  up,  she 
gave  a  shout  and  commenced  blessing  herself,  for  she  thought  it 
was  his  ghost  that  was  in  it.  When  she  got  courage  she  went 
to  the  door,  holding  her  bades  before  her  for  protection,  to  see 
av  there  was  anything  there,  but  of  course  there  wasn't,  for  the 
vagabond  that  nearly  kilt  her  wid  the  fright  had  made  off  wid 
the  body,  so  that  she  set  it  down  at  once  as  his  ghost.  Well, 
the  next  day  she  got  the  men  to  dig  open  the  grave,  and  her 
heart  began  to  bate  quicker  and  quicker  until  she  spied  the 
coffin. 

"  Oh,  thin,"  says  she,  "he's  there  safe  enough  yet,  and  it 
must  be  something  else.  Perhaps  it's  to  rebuke  me  for  not  hav- 
ing the  best  '  Lundy  Foot'  at  the  wake  he  came,  and  that  he 
took  a  better  thought  when  he  saw  me  on  my  marrow-bones 
saying  my  prayers." 

*'  Would  you  like  to  see  it  opened,  ma'am  1"  says  one  of  the 
men. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  says  she,  "how  could  I  bear  to  look  on  him? 
but  yes,  it  '11  aise  my  mind  to  know  he's  there,  so  open,  men, 
and  tell  me  the  truth,"  and  the  crayture  went  and  sat  down  on 
a  tombstone,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  In  a  few  minutes  the  lid  was  off,  and  then,  boys, 
there  was  the  row.  She  swore  by  this  and  that  that  she'd  find 
out  who  did  it,  and  bring  them  to  justice. 

"  The  scoundrels  !  and  he  a  poor  harmless  man  that  never  in- 
jured anyone  in  his  life  !  It's  them  divils  in  the  hospital,  men, 
and  be  my  sowkens  I'll  pay  them  off." 

"But,  ma'am,"  says  they,  "  sure  he  couldn't  be  taken  away 
aknownst  to  the  two  night  men,  and  it  isn't  likely  he'd  lave  it 
himself." 

"Lave  it  himself,"  roared  she.  "Do  you  think  he's  a  fool 
to  lave  it  of  his  own  accord,  av  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and  I 
after  giving  him  a  dacent  and  a  Christian  burial,  eh  1  No,  but 
your  comrades  that  I  paid  well  for  it  went  to  sleep  instead  of 
watching.  That's  how  it  is and  she  made  out  of  the  church- 
yard like  a  mad  woman,  and  went  straight  to  the  hospital,  and 
taxed  the  people  there  with  it. 

"  Really,  my  good  woman,  I'm  afraid  you're  not  in  your  right 
mind  when  you  say  that,"  said  a  student. 

"  Right  or  wrong,  I  want  my  husband's  body.  You  have  him 
here,  and  I'd  as  soon  ya'd  cut  my  own  up  ;  so  give  him  up 
quietly,  or  it'll  be  worse  for  ye  all,  by  this  box,"  and  she  held  up 
the  ould  snuff  houlder. 

When  they  found  out  what  she  wanted,  one  winked  at  the 
other,  who  passed  it  on  until  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing to  the  room  where  the  body  was,  and  hiding  it  in  some  place 


where  she'd  never  find  it.     When  this  was  done  they  stole  in 
again  unbeknown  to  her  and  said,   as   she  disbelieved  what 
they  had  told  her  she  was  welcome  to  go  and  see. 
"  Very  well,"  says  she,  "  I  will." 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  know  him  again  1"  said  one  of  them 
to  her. 

"  Would  I  know  him  1"  hissed  she.  "  Would  the  '  ould  boy' 
know  you  1"  and  she  pointed  at  the  floor  with  her  forefinger, 
while  the  others  laughed  heartily  at  the  reply.  They  showed 
her  all  about ;  but,  although  she  saw  a  few  subjects  that  had 
been  operated  on,  she  couldn't  find  her  husband.  So  she  said, 
"  Tell  me,  gentlemen,  on  your  word,  is  he  here  ?" 

"  Really,  my  good  woman,  you  are  paying  a  very  bad  com- 
pliment to  the  institution  if  you  think  its  members  would  be 
guilty  of  such  a  thing,"  and  he  winked  at  the  others.  "  This 
is  where  we  keep  all  the  bodies  for  the  lectures,  but  you  see  he 
is  not  here." 

"  May  the  curse  o'  Cromwell  light  upon  ye  if  ye're  desaving 
an  ould  woman,"  says  she  ;  and  she  went  away  swearing  that 
she'd  try  every  place  o'  the  like  in  Dublin,  and  what  she  wouldn't 
do  to  them  that  did  it. 

This  was  the  second  day  after  my  uncle  got  the  job,  and  I 
mind  well  all  the  particulars,  because  he  had  to  lend  a  hand  to 
put  the  sweep  and  another  "stiff"  that  they  had  got  from  some- 
where else  on  the  slabs  convenient  to  the  dissecting  table.  Now 
it  seemed  there  was  to  be  a  lecture  next  day,  and  a  new  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  to  explain  the  matter  to  the  students,  so  that 
they  were  all  anxious  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  sweep's  head, 
do  you  see.  They  required  another  body  yet,  though,  and  they 
were  anxiously  expecting  the  corpse  of  an  ould  miser  that  starved 
himself  to  death,  but  he  was  so  well  watched  that  up  to  the  pre- 
sent the  sack  em-ups  failed  to  get  at  him  ;  still  they  made  sure 
that  he'd  be  brought  in  that  night.  It  was  the  general  rule,  I 
believe,  to  have  three  a  week  laid  out  for  "  post  mortems  ;"  so 
that  when  one  had  been  operated  upon  the  next  man  would 
have  a  fresh  one  to  perform  on,  without  starting  with  the  lavina 
of  the  student  before  him. 

They  were  disappointed  though  with  respect  to  the  miser,  for 
the  watch  was  too  well  kept,  so  they  sent  round  to  a  few  of  the 
hospitals  to  borrow  a  corpse  for  a  day  or  two,  but  failed  there 
too,  because  they  wanted  them  for  their  own  students.  Well, 
what  to  do  they  didn't  know,  until  one  talented  young  fellow 
proposed  that  my  uncle  should  personate  a  dead  body  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"What!"  says  Doherty ;  "is  it  to  lie  stretched  out  there 
wid  them  other  stiffs  ye'd  be  requiring  o'  me  ?"  ^ 

"  Only  for  a  few  minutes,  Con,"  says  the  joker,  "  and  I'll  give 
you  a  sovereign  and  a  half  pint  of  whiskey  to  warm  you,  and 
pledge  you  my  honour  no  harm  will  come  to  you  during  the 
time." 

Well,  boys,  my  uncle  thought  that  it  would  be  an  aisy 
earned  bit  of  money,  so  he  consented  to  act  dead  for  the  time, 
after  making  the  lad  promise  he'd  let  none  o'  the  others  cut  him 
up  in  mistake.  When  the  time  came  for  the  lecture,  he  shaved 
my  uncle  and  put  some  flour  on  his  face,  and  covered  him  wid 
a  sheet  until  you'd  swear  on  your  oath  that  he  was  as  dead  as 
any  o'  the  others.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  now  that  Con  was  put 
on  the  slab  farthest  off  from  the  dissecting  table,  so  that  hia 
breathing  couldn't  be  seen  or  heard  by  those  attending  the  lec- 
ture, and  that  the  ould  professor  was  a  trifle  near-sighted,  and 
had  to  wear  "specs." 

Well,  soon  after  the  clock  struck  and  the  students  came 
crowding  in,  followed  by  the  professor  and  the  surgeon  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment.  As  they  went  by  they  all  gave  a  look 
at  the  sweep,  because  you  see  that  was  to  be  the  great  opera- 
tion of  the  evening,  and  one  of.  the  gentlemen  said  that  most 
likely  his  brain  would  be  found  coated  with  soot.  As  soon  as 
they  were  all  seated,  the  professor  began,  and  said  a  few  words 
about  the  profession  generally,  and  concluded  by  remarking 
that  he'd  just  see  one  or  two  operations  gone  through,  as  he 
couldn't  stop  long  that  evening,  owing  to  a  severe  cold  he  had, 
and  ordering  them  to  lift  the  near  corpse  on  to  the  table,  he 
tiirned  to  one  of  the  doctors  for  the  names  of  a  few  students 
who  would  be  going  up  for  examination  shortly  for  their 
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diplomas.  About  fourteen  young  fellows  were  called,  and  one 
of  them  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  action  wid  the  knife.  Well, 
he  took  off  his  coat,  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  took  up  his  scalpel, 
and  says  "  All  ready,  sir." 

"  What's  your  name,  young  gentleman  ?"  asked  the  ould  pro- 
fessor. 

"  Goodwin,  sir."  ,  .    ,  ,      j-  j 

"Well,  Mr.  Goodwin,  we'll  suppose  this  subject  has  diea 
from— a— a— say,  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  How  would  you  com- 
mence to  make  your  post  mortem  V 

"  I'd  make  my  first  incision  at  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and 
carry  it  down  as  far  as  the  pubes.  I'd  then  carefully  remove 
the  sternum,  pleura,  and  heart,  first  severing  the  latter  organ 
from  the  pericardium,  when  my  process  would  be  before  me  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  disease." 

"Exactly,"  replied  the  old  gentleman  ;  "proceed  with  the 
operation."  . 

Mr.  Goodwin  then  commenced  hacking  away,  and  putting  the 
different  things  on  the  table  according  as  he  took  them  out  of 
the  poor  divil,  until  the  heart  of  my  uncle  Con  was  ready  to 
cease  bating  at  the  sight ;  for  you  see,  lads,  when  he  heard 
them  start  dissecting  he  took  a  sly  glance  at  what  they  were 
doing,  knowing  that  none  of  them  would  be  looking  in  his 
direcl;ion.  All  the  time  the  young  fellow  was  using  the  knife 
the  old  doctor  was  lecturing  away  for  the  edification  of  the 
others,  and  I'm  told  the  jaw-breakers  he  used  were  fearful  en- 
tirely, until  he  had  explained  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  a 
lot  more  that  I  (nor  Con  that  was  there)  don't  understand. 
When  Mr.  Goodwin  sat  down  he  desired  one  of  the  others  to 
stand  up,  and  who  do  you  think  it  was  but  the  fellow  that 
coaxed  my  uncle  into  lying  there  all  as  one  as  a  corpse. 

"Now,  Mr.  Johnson,"  began  the  professor,  "  we'll  suppose  a 
man  has  died  of  pneumonia,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  describe 
how  you  would  proceed  in  your  post  mortem  ?" 

"I'd  commence,  sir,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr. 
Goodwin.  The  stomach  having  been  removed  I  would  work 
my  way  to  the  lungs,  remove  the  pleura,  heart,  and  other  ob- 
structive organs,  and  place  them  on  the  dissecting  table.  The 
lungs  I'd  divide  down  the  centre  of  the  lobes,  and  proceed  to 
inspect  their  abnormal  condition." 

The  professor  here  gave  an  elaborate  anatomical  description 
of  the  nature,  &c.,  of  the  disease,  and  finished  by  ordering 
them  to  bring  one  of  the  fresh  subjects  to  the  table. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  for  the  table  where  the  sweep  was,  in  order 
that  Doherty  wouldn't  be  found  out  ;  but  the  old  doctor  roared, 
"  Not  that  one  ;  leave  him  for  an  examination  of  his  head — 
looks  like  an  apt  subject.  Take  that  one  over  there,"  and  he 
nodded  towards  the  slab  where  ould  Con  was  shaking  with 
fright. 

Well,  of  course,  they  went  in  .that  direction  to  carry  over 
my  uncle,  and  had  just  reached  the  bench,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
my  bould  Con  flung  off  the  sheet,  jumped  down  off  the  table  and 
ran  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt  round  the  room,  crying  out  "  The 
devil  a  one  o'  rae'll  stand  there  to  be  med  mince  mate  of.  It 
isn't  in  the  bargain."  And  he  jumped  everything  in  his  way  till 
he  got  at  a  safe  distance. 

Well,  comrades,  ye  oan  imagine  the  commotion  that  there 
was  then  ;  for,  mind  you,  not  one  knew  of  the  hoax  but  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  sure  when  the  others  were  standing  thunderstruck 
he  was  stuffing  his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth  to  stop  the 
laughing  at  the  sight  of  the  whole  lot  of  them.  The  ould  chaps 
of  all  looked  at  the  other  "stiffs"  as  if  they  were  in  dread  that 
they'd  be  off  too  ;  for  I  suppose  such  a  thing  never  happened 
in  the  place  before  as  to  see  a  corpse  (they  warn't  sure  yet  that 
he  could  be  alive)  jumping  over  tables  like  an  acrobat. 

At  last,  when  the  excitement  began  to  go  down,  they  tould 
Doherty  to  come  and  explain  the  matter.  Of  course  he  did, 
andltellyou,  boys,  Mr.  Johnson  got  a  nice  telling- oft',  although  in 
the  end  ¥veryone  there  had  to  burst  out  laughing  at  the  whole 
affair.  Even  the  old  head  doctor  himself  had  to  join  in,  and  the 
young  men  shaking  hands  with  Johnson  (because  you  see  the 
conceit  of  the  joke  just  suited  them,  the  scamps)  made  him  feel 
a  rale  hayro.    They  told  Doherty  to  dress  (for  up  to  this  he 


was  going  about  "in  puris  naturalibus,"  and  therefore  liable  to 
catch  covvld)  and  assist  thetu  during  the  remainder  of  the  lecture. 

"Lift  on  that  body,"  said  the  pr(»fe8aor,  pointing  to  the 
sweep,  "and  as  he  looks  as  if  he'd  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  I'll 
trouble  you,  young  gentleman,  to  consider  it  such,  and  make  a 
post  mortem  to  ascertain  the  fact,"  and  ha  pointed  to  a  hue 
young  gentleman,  who  jumped  up  and  made  ready. 

Well,  boys,  he  had  just  begun  to  make  au  incision  in  the 
occipital  raygion  when  my  uncle  made  his  appearance  again 
after  dressing,  and  sure  when  the  whole  lot  saw  him  the  shout 
he  gave  came  back  to  their  minds,  and  they  roared  out  laughing, 
till  the  room  shuk  iigaiu,  and  the  professor  said,  when  he  could 
be  heard,  that  it  "  was  useless  to  go  on  that  evening,  and  he'd 
defer  the  examination  of  the  sweep,"  and  sat  down  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  from  the  dint  of  laughing. 

Before  they  went,  though  (and  this  was  the  best  part  of  the 
joke  for  Con),  they  sent  round  a  hat,  and  I  think  they  collected 
^£8  10s  for  ray  uncle,  in  regard  of  the  f uu  he  caused. 

Well,  the  ould  doctors  went  off  wid  one  another,  and  the 
young  ones  retired  to  another  room  for  their  sticks  and  hats, 
and  left  Con  to  tidy  up  the  room  a  bit  and  lock  the  door,  which 
was  his  duty. 

"Be  me  sowkens,"  says  he,  "but  the  end  of  the  joke  a  the 
best,"  and  he  looked  at  the  handful  of  silver  and  gold  they'd 
given  him,  and  smiled  at  the  good  he  could  do  with  it  for  his 
wife  and  family. 

Lighting  his  pipe  he  smoked  and  worked  away  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  when  a  low  sigh  struck  his  ear,  and  he  looked  at  the 
chap  on  the  table,  and  his  hair  like  so  many  knitting  needles, 
and  listened  for  a  second,  but  nothing  could  be  heard,  so  he 
says  to  himself,  "  Faix  it's  imagination  ;  sure  one  of  them's  in 
pieces,  the  poor  crayture,  and  that  other  gentleman"  

"  Judy,"  from  the  sweep's  table  said  a  voice  that  put  the 
finishing  stroke  on  poor  Doherty,  for  he  let  a  shout  that  id 
waken  the  dead,  and  fell  flat  on  the  floor.  In  a  few  seconds  a 
half  a  dozen  of  the  students  and  nurses  came  running  in,  for 
the  screech  penetrated  every  corner  of  the  house,  and  nearly 
frightened  the  life  out  of  the  nervous  patients  ;  and  seeing  him 
there  in  a  faint  they  immediately  set  to  to  bring  him  round, 
throwing  water  in  his  face,  clapping  his  hands,  and  at  last  pour- 
ing a  few  drops  of  brandy  down  his  throat,  wiiich  med  him  open 
his  eves  and  look  at  them. 

"  Whai:'3  the  matter,  man  ^— what  ails  you  ?"  says  Johnson — 
for  he  was  one  of  them — as  soon  as  Con  was  sufliciently  recovered 
to  explain. 

"  Oh,  sir,  he's  after  spaking,"  and  he  nodded  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  dissecting  table. 

"  Good  heaven  !  the  man's  demented — who  spoke,  Doherty  ?' 

"Punch,  sir,"  said  my  uncle,  getting  up  and  beckoning  them 
to  follow  him  to  the  body  of  the  sweep. 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  Punch,  Doherty  ?  His  name  was"  

"  I  tell  ye  it's  Punch  himself,  sir.  Didn't  I  hear  him  calling 
for  Judy  within  the  last  five  minutes  V 

"  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !"  laughed  the  whole  of  them.  "Your  nerves 
are  out  of  order.  Con.    Come  along  and  have  a  glass  of  brandy." 

"Be  all  the  stars  in  Bauagher,  gentlemen,  that  fellow  there 
called  for  Judy." 

Here  another  sigh  escaped  the  supposed  corpse  that  made 
them  all  look  aghast.  Weil,  one  put  his  hand  on  the  heart  of 
the  poor  sweep  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  said  : 

"By  — he  lives  ;  go  and  get  a  bed  ready,  and  flannels,  and 
here,  chaps,  carry  him  up  to  No.  1  Ward  at  once." 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  brought  him  round  out 
of  the  trance  (for  that's  what  they  called  it),  by  means  of  fomen- 
tations and  brandy  and  the  likes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the 
ould  sweep  was  as  well  as  ever  ;  and  I'm  told  the  miggting  bttween 
him  and  his  wife  was  something  grand,  for  the  oiJld  crayture  was 
raly  fond  of  him,  and  she  blessed  the  young  gentleman  t-hat  was 
going  to  cut  open  his  head — for  you  see,  boys,  it  was  the  small 
taste  of  the  knife  that  they  gave  credit  to  for  wakening  him,  and 
brought  the  tombstone  that  was  ordered  for  his  grave  home— and 
got  it  med  into  an  eleg.int  doorstep,  so  that  when  she'd  be 
claning  in  the  morning  the  sight  of  it  would  put  her  in  miud  of 
the  narrow  escape  her  husband  had.    He  lived  a  long  time  after, 
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I  believe,  and  swept  the  chimueys  of  the  hospital  for  many  a 
day.  As  for  Doherty,  they  wouldn't  part  wid  him  on  any  ac- 
count, and  he  was  assistJtnt  in  the  cutting-up  room  for  twenty 
years,  and  that's  how  I  come  to  know  the  names  of  the  different 
organs,  because,  you  see,  when  I  was  about  fourteen  or  so  my 
parents  left  me  to  him,  and  when  he'd  have  nothing  to  do  of 
evening  he'd  give  me  a  lesson  in  anatomy  ;  and  that's  my  stoay 


THE  MEN  OF  '98. 


BY  DONNA  ISABEL, 

Oh  !  write  their  names  in  story  ! 

Let  not  that  patriot  band 
Who  died  for  Ireland's  glory 

Be  forgotten  in  the  land  ; 
Let  not  the  cold  earth  cover 

Their  virtue  and  their  worth, 
But  let  their  spirits  hover 

O'er  every  Irish  hearth. 

Oh,  may  the  sods  above  them 

Bloom  ever  green  and  fair, 
And  may  the  hearts  that  love  them 

For  ever  breathe  the  pray'r 
That  God  upon  his  throne  above 

Will  hear  our  cries  of  woe, 
And  grant  to  them  a  peace  and  love 

They  knew  not  here  below. 

And  may  the  soft  winds  sighing 

Around  each  lonely  bed 
When  Summer  flowers  are  dying 

Sing  a  requiem  for  the  dead. 
And  may  our  gallant  people's  hearts 

Still  love  their  native  laud, 
And  all  as  bravely  act  their  parts 

As  that  gallant  patriot  band. 

KILGARVAN. 
THE  STOEY  OF  AN  IRISH  NOBLE  HOUSE. 
By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Dau:nt. 


[All  Eights  Reserved.] 


The  Misa  0'Kellys?drove  back  to  St.  Scephen's-greeu  in  no 
very  bland  humour.  They  felt  extremely  disposed  to  throw  the 
blame  of  their  misadventure  on  anyone  except  themselves.  Lord 
Kilgarvan  must,  they  said,  have  guessed  who  they  were  when 
he  saw  them  driving  into  Dunleary.  How  ungentlemanlike  of 
his  lordship  not  to  come  forward  and  reveal  himself  at  once,  in- 
stead of  playing  the  incognito  until  his  fair  friends  had  lapsed 
into  indiscretion  !  And  that  parson  Macdonald  too  !  he  had 
clearly  been  in  league  with  his  lordship  to  get  them  into  a  scrape 
— else  why  skulk  out  of  the  way,  and  leave  his  noble  friend 
alone  upon  the  beach  ?  Had  he  accompanied  his  lordship  not  a 
bit  of  this  disaster  could  have  happened.  The  whole  thing  was 
a  concerted  trap  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  they  could  not 
complain  of  it  to  anybody — having  an  unpleasant  suspicion  that 
the  story  would  not  tell  to  their  advantage. 

Arrived  at  the  paternal  mansion  they  were  met  by  their  fa- 
ther, whose  countenance  indicated  mental  discomposure.  "What 
has  kept  you  out  so  late  ?"  he  inquired. 

"Shopping,  papa,"  promptly  answered  Anastasia. 

"  Umph — you  have  taken  a  long  time  to  shop.  You  could 
have  bought  half  Dublin  in  the  time  you  were  out." 

" The  day  was  so  enticing,"  said  .Jemima,  "that  we  drove  to 
Dunleary  to  get  a  sniff  of  the  sea  breezes." 

"  You  might  have  said  so  at  first,"  rejoined  Mr.  O'Kelly 
gruffly.  "  Shopping  forsooth  !  And  whom  did  you  see  at  Dun- 
leary !"  i 

"Mr.  Macdonald  was  there — the  clergyman,  you  know."  I 

"  What  ?  nobody  else  ?  was  Cox  there  V  > 


"No,  papa." 

"A  scamp  that  Cox,  lam  afraid,"  said  O'Kelly, 
"  Dear  papa,  how  can  you  say  so?  I  am  sure  he  is  a  most  afifable, 
agreeable,  gentlemanly  man — and  so  fashionable  too  ;  a  credit 
to  this  house  to  have  him  on  our  visiting  list." 

"  I  hope  I  may  not  have  to  put  him  into  jail,"  said  the  pater- 
familias ;  "you  and  your  mother  worried  me  into  lending  the 
fellow  a  couple  of  thousands — I  was  greatly  disinclined  to  do  it, 
but  the  three  of  you  bothered  me  out  of  my  prudence.  He 
showed  me  a  capital  rent-roll,  so  I  took  the  fellow's  mortgage 
for  the  cash.  Well,  about  three  .weeks  ago  I  asked  him  for  the 
half  year's  interest,  and  my  gentleman  was  very  sorry — begged 
for  time — had  no  ready  money,  and  so  forth.  This  alarmed 
rne,  and  I  could  not  conceal  my  suspicion  from  an  old  commer- 
cial friend,  who  held  up  his  hands  with  surprise  when  I  told 
him  I  had  lent  money  to  Cox.  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  Cox  is  long 
since  in  the  hands  of  London  Jews  who  have  mortgaged  him  up 
to  the  throat ;  you  will  be  in  better  luck  than  I  expect  if  you 
ever  get  back  your  money  from  him.' " 

At  this  moment  the  irate  old  gentleman's  recital  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  knock  at  the  hall-door.  The  footman  presently 
entered,  bearing  Mr.  Cox's  card.  The  hour  was  much  too  late 
for  an  ordinary  visit,  and  the  young  ladies  as  well  as  their 
fp.ther  felt  surprised  at  that  gentleman's  arrival.  Eutering  the 
drawiugroom  he  apologised  with  fascinating  grace  for  his  intru- 
sion at  an  hour  so  unusual,  but  said  that  the  Countess  of  Cox- 
borough  had  expressed  her  anxiety  to  form  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Miss  O'Keilys,  and  that  as  he  was  passing  their  door  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  calling  for  a  moment  to  inquire  whether  a 
vifiit  from  her  ladyship  would  be  acceptable.  If  so,  the  countess 
had  proposed  to  give  herself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  Mrs. 
O'Kelly  on  the  following  day. 

The  prospect  of  a  visit  from  the  countess  was  overwhelming. 
Mr.  Cox  had  hit  off  the  idea  that  the  female  O'Keilys  would 
etfectually  prevent  the  paterfamilias  from  inconveniently  press- 
ing his  pecuniary  claims  against  a  visitor  who  could  obtain  for 
them  the  entree  of  her  ladyship's  distinguished  circle.  He 
hinted  that  her  ladyship  contemplated  giving  a  ball  at  no 
distant  date,  and  vaguely  encouraged  s  hope  that  Anastasia  and 
Jemima  might  receive  invitations  to  it.  The  young  ladies  were 
enchanted,  and  thanked  their  visitor  with  efl'usion.  Their  father, 
despite  his  commercial  common  sense,  felt  the  influence  of  social 
ambition  creeping  over  his  mind  ;  he  cared  not  on  his  own  ac- 
^  count,  but  there  was  something  undeniably  attractive  in  the 
I  vision  of  a  ball  at  Coxborough  House,  at  which  Anastasia  and 
I  Jemima  were  to  figure  among  fashionable  crowds,  and  possibly 
attract  the  admiration  of  some  of  the  jewiease  doree.  So  he 
thanked  Mr.  Cox  for  his  attention,  and  suffered  him  to  depart 
without  making  any  reference  to  the  interest  or  principal  of 
his  debt. 

Lady  Coxborough  was  Cox's  near,  relation  ;  she  understood 
his  game,  and  willingly  helped  him  to  play  it.  The  visit  was 
made  ;  the  ball  was  given  in  due  time ;  the  young  ladies  ap- 
peared there  and  alforded  some  amusement  to  censorious  critics, 
whose  criticism,  however,  was  considerably  modified  on  the  men- 
tion of  the  fortunes  to  which  our  aspiring  heroines  were  entitled. 
Their  father,  however,  was  too  much  a  man  of  business  to  be 
permanently  dazzled  by  aristocratic  civilities.  He  had  been 
seriously  alarmed  by  hearing  that.^,he  embarrassments  affecting 
Cox's  property  were  so  much  greater  than  he  had  supposed. 
His  fears  were  quickened  by  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Aaron 
Levi,  of  Houndsditch,  London,  to  recover  some  thousands 
alleged  to  have  been  advanced  by  him  to  Cox,  and  he  felt 
that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  trying  to  recover 
his  own  unfortunate  loan.  The  bland  and  polished  man- 
ner, the  suaviter  hi,  mudo  of  Cox,  had  rendered  it  some- 
what difficult  to  attack  him  with  .  anything  approaching  to 
severity  ;  so  that  the  creditor  found  it  necessary  to  nerve  him- 
self for  a  threat  of  foreclosing  the  mortgage  unless  prompt 
payment  were  made.  Cox  soon  visited  the  young  ladies,  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  gossip  in  which  the  ladies  of  tan  were 
attractively  named  when  the  ex-merchant  entered  the  room, 
and,  in  reply  to  the  courteous  greeting  of  the  visitor,  begged  to 
know  whether  it  would  suit  Mr.  Cox'a  convenience  to  repay  him 
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the  £2,000  at  an  early  date — say  next  week — as  he,  the  lender, 
had  pressing  uses  for  the  money — an  excellent  investment  had 
offered,  which  he  feared  would  escape  him  if  not  immediately 
taken  advantage  of.  Cox  tried  to  fence  the  inquiry,  but  O'Kelly 
was  peremptory  ;  and,  after  some  sharp  allusions  to  the  London 
Israelites,  and  to  Cox's  reticence  on  the  subject  of  his  Hebrew 
transactions,  he  put  the  direct  question  to  him  in  these  words  : 

"  You  seem,  sir,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  be  swamped  to  a  fear- 
ful extent.  You  had  mortgages  and  family  charges  affecting  the 
property  you  held  out  as  my  security — you  cannot  even  pay  the 
interest  of  the  loan..  Pray,  sir,  what  can  you  offer  me  in  lieu 
of  the  two  thousand  pounds  I  advanced  to  you — which  money, 
let  me  say,  was  part  of  the  fortune  inten4ed  for  my  daughter 
Anastasi.a  1" 

"  I  can  offer  you  myself,"  replied  Cox,  sinking  with  infinite 
grace  on  one  knee  at  the  feet  of  Anastasia,  and  pressing  her 
hand  to  his  lips  ;  "  I  can  offer  you  myself,  provided  my  beloved 
Anastasia  will  accept  me  for  a  husband,  and  that  you,  sir,  will 
not  reject  me  as  your  son-in-law." 

*'  That  is  cool !"  cried  O'Kelly,  savagely — "  a  d — d  bankrupt 
makes  oflf  with  my  money,  and  tenders  his  person  in  lieu  of  the 
debt !" 

"0  papa,  papa!"  exclaimed  Miss  Anastasia,  "don't  be  so 
unkind — so  inhuman  !  You  know  our  dear  friend  would  pay 
you  if  he  could — look  at  his  beautiful  eyes  suffused  with  tears. 
Rise,  amiable  sir — I  accept  your  offer,  and  I  am  certain  that 
papa  can  never  have  the  heart  to  imprison  his  Anastasia's  hus- 
band." 

"Thank  you — a  thousand  times  thank  you,  my  beloved," 
faltered  Cox,  rising  from  his  knee;  "may  I  venture  to  hope 
that  my  good  friend  your  father  will  give  his  sanction  to  the 
preference  you  have  honoured  me  with  V  and  he  looked  im- 
ploringly at  the  old  merchant,  who  felt  extremely  puzzled 
whether  to  accept  him  for  a  son-in-law  or  to  kick  him  down- 
stairs. To  offer  his  beggarly  hand  in  lieu  of  a  debt !  such  im- 
pudence deserved  immediate  chastisement.  On  the  other  hand, 
i/his  estate  could  be  rescued  from  the  Israelites  and  taken  to 
nurse,  and  i/he  could  be  tied  up  by  a  strict  settlement  from 
playing  the  fool  in  future,  there  was  no  doubt  the  connexion 
would  flatter  the  family  ambition.  Anastasia  would  certainly 
marry  somebody,  and  if  she  did  not  marry  Cox  she  might  alight 
on  something  worse.  While  these  thoughts  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Cox  took  a  sentimental  leave,  pro- 
mising to  call  on  the  morrow  to  learn  his  fate.  \Yhen  he  was 
gone  the  young  ladies  opened  in  his  praise. 

"0  papa,  how  handsome  he  looked  when  declaring  his 
attachment  !  and  we  cannot  think  the  worse  of  him  for  getting 
into  difficulties.  All  young  men  of  fashion  are  in  debt,  and 
those  horrid  Jews  bite  like  sharks.  The  poor  fellow  would  pay 
you  every  farthing  it  he  could." 

"And  only  think,"  broke  in  Jemima,  "what  a  stylish  affair 
the  match  will  appear  in  the  newspapers  !  It  would  make  a  dash- 
ing paragraph.  '  Marriage  in  High  Life.  Mr.  Cox,  the  distin- 
guished M.P.  for  Slievelogher,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Cox- 
borough,  to  Ant  itasia,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  Daniel  O'KeLy,  Esquire,  representative  of  a  branch  of  that 
old  Milesian  sept.'  And  it  should  be  by  special  license,  and 
performed  by  some  grand  dean  or  bishop,  and  Cox  could  get  a 
host  of  titled  people  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and  their  names 
would  be  all  in  the  newspapers.  0  papa,  papa  !  would  not 
that  be  delightful  V  And  Miss  Jemima  danced  about  the  room 
in  ecstatic  anticipation  of  the  social  glories  she  described. 

Mrs.  O'Kelly,  less  demonstrative  than  her  daughter,  was 
equally  aspiring.  She  adopted  their  view  of  the  case,  with  the 
prudent  proviso  that  her  husband's  ideas  of  strict  settlement 
should  be  carried  out. 

Pressed  by  female  importunity,  the  old  merchant  informed 
Cox  that  his  suit  would  be  accepted  on  condition  of  his  deliver- 
ing a  full  and  candid  statement  of  his  liabilities,  and  surrender- 
ing \he  control  of  his  estate  to  trustees,  "of  whom,"  said 
O'Kelly,  "  I  propose  to  be  one  myself." 

Cox  acquiesced  at  once — declared  he  was  delighted,  &c.,  and 
proceeded  to  inform  one  of  his  fashionable  friends,  the  Hon. 
ilaoul  Plantagenet  O'Kavanagh  Fitzboodle,  that  he  intended 
ere  long  to  solicit  his  services  as  "  best  man." 


I     "Betht  man  ]"  lisped  Fitzboodle  ;  "  who  ith  the  lady  1" 
!     "  Miss  O'KeUy  of  St.  Stophen's-green." 

I  "  The  deyvle  !  Why,  old  fellah,  you're  betwitched.  What  ! 
one  of  the  girlth  we  were  all  laughing  at,  and  wondering  how 
Lady  Cocthborough  could  athk  to  her  ball  !" 

"It  is  a  horrid  sacrifice  to  be  sure,"  sighed  Cox,  "but  the 
girl  has  £20,01M),  and  those  cursed  Israelites"  

"  I  thee — I  thee  how  it  ith.  Well,  Cox,  you  are  not  the 
firtht  fellah  that  hath  got  into  the  thcrape.  Twenty  thousand 
pouadth  i  Not  so  bad,  faith.  Well,  I'll  be  your  betht  man 
whenever  you  call  on  me." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Cox  ;  "  and  I  may  hint  to  you  that  my 
fiancee  has  a  sister  with  £20,000  more." 

"The  deyvle  !"  exclaimed  Fitzboodle.  "Ecthlent!  Why, 
Cox,  if  she  ith  to  be  had,  I  may  make  a  thacrifithe  too,  and  athk 
you  to  get  me  a  betht  man  by-and-by.  My  ethtate  is  curthedly 
encumbered." 

The  match  took  place  ;  and  we  record  to  the  honour  of  Cox 
that  he  made  an  average  good  husbandff  which  indeed  in  point 
of  gratitude  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  Anastatia's  fortune  retrieved 
his  estate  and  saved  him  from  a  jail. 

Chapter  VI. 

My  story  returns  to  Lord  Kilgarvan.  The  reader  probably 
recollects  that  on  the  day  of  his  lordship's  interview  with  the 
Misses  O'Kelly  at  Dunleary,  he  decided  against  forming  a 
matrimonial  connexion  with  either  of  them. 

' '  Whom  shall  we  try  next  i"  he  said  to  Macdonald.  He 
seemed  roused  now  that  he  had  broken  the  ice.  "  Eh,  parson  ? 
shall  it  be  Seraphina  or  the  widow  ?" 

" The  widow  by  all  means,"  said  the  parson.  "Seraphina, 
whom  I  strongly  suspect  to  be  Miss  Griselda  Macquirk,  de- 
sired your  lordship  to  go  to  the  devil ;  and,  whatever  are  her 
merits  in  other  respects,  I  certainly  think  that  this  was  pushing 
jocularity  too  far." 

A  letter  was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  widow,  under 
cover  to  the  cashier  of  Coates's  Bank,  Pill-lane.  Next  day  an 
answer  reached  his  lordship,  acquainting  him  that  the  widow 
would  receive  a  visit  from  A.  Z.  in  the  back  parlour  of  the  bank 
at  two  p.m.  precisely. 

Lord  Kilgarvan  was  punctual  to  the  moment.  Entering  the 
parlour  at  the  hour  prescribed,  he  found  the  widow  already 
there.  He  was  of  course  accompanied  by  Macdonald.  The 
lady  had  a  companion  ;  a  short,  thick-set,  strongly  built  man, 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  naturally  keen,  and  sharpened 
up  to  the  highest  point  of  professional  intelligence.  One  of  his 
hands  rested  on  his  knee  ;  his  other  hand  held  a  large  parcel  of 
legal-looking  documents  tied  with  red  tape. 

The  lady  rose  on  Lord  Kilgarvan's  entrance. 

" I  presume,  sir,"  said  she,  "that  you  are  the  writer  of  the 
letter  signed  A.  Z.  ?" 

"Certainly,  madam." 

"  Then,  sir,  let  us  go  to  business  at  once.  This  gentleman  is 
a  legal  friend  of  mine — Counsellor  Crossbite — who  is  ready  to 
receive  on  my  behalf  any  statements  you  may  think  proper  to 
make.  You  are  aware  of  my  name — Mrs.  Maximilian  deBurgho  ; 
twice  a  widow  ;  childless — and  of  course,  sir,  you  will  imme- 
diately communicate  yours." 

"Our  present  interview  is  strictly  confidential?"  said  Kil- 
garvan. 

"It  is,  sir — strictly  confidential.    Let  us  not  waste  time. 
Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please." 
"I  am  the  Earl  of  Kilgarvan." 

"  Indeed  1"  said  the  lawyer  with  a  look  of  incredulity.  "  I 
beg  your  lordship's  pardon — but  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
personally  known  to  you.  My  profession  makes  me  cautious  ; 
and  you  may  recollect  that  last  year  a  person  in  town  whom 
nobody  knew  went  about  calling  himself  the  Baron  of  Turlough- 
more,  to  which  dignity  he  had  no  more  claim  than  to  be  Em- 
peror of  China." 

"  Sir,"  Macdonald  broke  in,  "  your  caution  is  superfluous  in 
tMs  case.  Lord  Kilgarvan  is  well  known  to  the  Marquis  of 
Kildare,  and  I  presume  the  Marquis's  attestation  of  his  identity 
will  fully  satisfy  you."    Macdonald  said  this,  fearing  that  Kil- 
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garvan  might  take  offence  at  Mr.  Crossbite's  hesitation,  and 
abruptly  withdraw  from  the  conference. 

"  I  implicitly  accept  your  assurance,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  sub- 
ject to  a  reference  to  Lord  Kildare.  And  now  let  us  come  to 
our  statements." 

Mrs.  De  Burgho  had  hitherto  remained  standing.  She  was 
undoubtedly  a  fine-looking  woman  :  had  a  tall,  commanding 
figure  ;  had  well  marked  but  not  exaggerated  aquiline  features  ; 
hers  was  on  the  whole  a  martial  style  of  beauty  ;  had  her  head 
been  surmounted  with  a  helmet  she  would  have  made  an  excel- 
lent representative  of  the  goddess  Bellona ;  or  if  seated  on  a 
war-horse  in  a  military  tahlean  viuant  she  would  have  shown  to 
great  advantage  as  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury  camp.  Her  age 
was  probably  thirty-five  or  thirty -six. 

"  A  transaction  of  this  kind,"  said  Crossbite,  "  demands  the 
utmost  candour  upon  both  aides.  I  think  the  gentleman  should 
make  his  statement  first.  Please  to  inform  us,  Lord  Kilgarvan, 
what  is  the  extent  and  ^ouut  ot  your  estate  and  rental — what 
incumbrances  (if  any)  affect  it — and  what  settlement  are  you 
able  and  willing  to  make  V 

Crossbite  had  pen  and  paper  in  readiness  to  minute  down  his 
lordship's  replies  to  these  queries. 

"  Ten  thousand  acres  in  the  barony  of  Clongawly — denomi- 
nations of  ploughlands  as  per  schedule  to  be  furnished — income 
£3,000  per  annum"  

"  Hum  !  poor  for  a  peer,"  muttered  Crossbite. 

"  Debts  niZ." 

"  What  settlement  can  you  make  ?"  said  Crossbite. 

"Nay,"  said  the  parson,  "you  are  far  too  good  a  man  of 
business  to  expect  a  reply  to  that  question  until  we  first  know 
what  Mrs.  De  Burgho  can  bring  into  the  concern." 

"True,"  said  Crossbite,  untying  the  papers  he  had  brought. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  the  widow  had  two  jointures  from 
her  two  defunct  husbands,  amounting  together  to  £1,000  per 
annum  ;  besides  which  she  was  the  owner  of  £20,000  invested 
in  various  solvent  securities.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion concerning  the  settlement,  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  if 
the  two  principals  continued  on  further  acquaintance  to  like 
each  other,  the  widow,  when  Countess  Kiigarvan,  should  have 
the  sole  control  of  her  tveo  jointures  ;  that  the  earl  should  have 
a  life  interest  in  the  £2 ) '  00,  which  was  to  be  ultimately  settled 
on  younger  children  ;  and  '  iiat  the  eldest  son  should  inherit  the 
estate,  burthened  with  a  jointure  of  £800  a  year  to  the  widow 
in  the  event  of  her  survival. 

Mrs.  De  Burgha  seemed  to  like  these  arrangements  very  well. 
She  was  not  devoid  of  social  ambition,  and  was  pleased  with  the 
precedence  of  a.  countess  and  a  seat  on  the  red  bench  at  the 
Castle. 

"  All  this,"  said  Crossbite,  when  he  had  made  a  memorandum 
of  the  proposed  terms,  "all  this  is  merely  provisional,  till  we 
make  due  inquiry  as  to  title,  power  to  make  settlements,  and 
soforth,  and — a — refer  to  the  Marquis  of  Kildare — just  for 
form's  sake,  you  know — not  that  I  suppose  any  real  necessity 
exists  for  the  reference. " 

(to  be  continued.) 

ON  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH, 

BY  M.  (J.  SHA.NKON. 

I  gazed  in  the  sea  of  past  time,  and  behold  ! 

Half-hidden  a  psarl  lay  shining  ; 
Above  it  for  long  years  the  dark  waves  had  rolled, 

And  around  it  the  sea-weeds  were  twining  ; 
Yet  the  billows  may  roll  ia  their  splendour  and  might, 

And  rank  weeds  around  it  be  growing, 
But  naught  can  extinguish  the  pure  waves  of  light 

That  from  it  for  ever  keep  flowing. 

And  year  after  year,  ay,  and  day  after  day, 

Obedient  still  to  Death's  calling, 
Down  into  the  deep  sea  of  years  passed  away 

Some  atoms  of  beauty  are  falling  ; 
Yet  of  all  the  bright  pearle,  and  many  there  are, 

That  lie  in  this  sea  deep  and  hoary. 
This  jewel  of  jewels,  a  luminous  star, 

Shines  still  unsurpassed  in  its  glory. 


WHY  THE  DISSENTING  CHAPEL  WAS  CLOSED. 

By  Max  Adeler. 


I  was  detained  over  Sunday  in  Barnsbury,  and  on  Sunday 
morning  I  resolved  to  go  to  church.  The  first  church  I  came  to 
had  the  doors  and  windows  tightly  shut,  but  there  was  a  man 
fitting  on  the  front  steps  whittling  a  stick,  and  I  said  to  him  ; 

"  Are  you  connected  with  this  church  ?'' 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I'm  the  sexton." 

"  What  is  it  closed  for  r 

"  Well,  mostly  on  jiccount  of  Banks's  babies." 
"  Babies  ?" 

"  Sit  down,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it.  Banks  came  to  this 
town  to  live  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  perfect  stranger,  and  he  rented 
a  pew  in  this  church.  It  seems  that  Banks  had  three  little  bits 
of  babies,  triplets,  not  more'n  two  months  old,  and  then,  be- 
sides these,  he  had  twins  about  a  year  old.  So  nobody  knew 
about  the  babies,  but  Banks  wanted  to  have  the  little  darlings 
baptised,  and  he  allowed  to  Mrs.  Bank.s  that  to  rush  the  whole 
five  babies  into  church  on  one  Sunday  might  excite  remark,  you 
understand.  So  he  settled  it  that  he'd  have  'em  christened 
gradually,  so  to  speak.  Accordingly,  the  next  Sunday  he  fetched 
little  Jimmy,  one  of  the  triplets,  and  all  went  off  well  enough. 
On  the  followin'  Sunda}?  he  come  a  promenadin'  up  the  aisle 
with  George  Washington,  another  triplet,  and  Dr.  Binns,  our 
preacher,  he  fixed  him  up  all  right.  People  thought  it  was 
queer,  but  when,  on  the  next  Sunday  mornin',  Banks  and  his 
wife  come  into  church  with  another  bady,  William  Henry,  cry- 
ing like  a  Pawnee  war-whoop,  some  of  the  folks  couldn't  help 
snickerin'. 

"  Howsomedever,  nobody  complained,  and  all  might  have 
been  well  if  Banks  hadn't  come  along  on  the  Sunday  after  with 
Elijah  Banks,  one  of  the  twins.  Everybody  laughed,  and  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Banks  they  were  furious — mad  as  anything,  you  know ; 
and  when  Elijah  Banks  had  hauled  off  accidentally  with  his 
hand  and  hit  Dr.  Binns,  who  was  holding  him  during  the  cere- 
mony, a  whack  in  the  face,  and  the  doctor  dropped  him  in  the 
water,  the  congregation  just  fairly  roared  with  laughter.  Mrs. 
Banks  turned  red  as  fire,  and  looked  as  if  she  would  like  to 
murder  somebody. 

"Well,  you  know,  we  all  thought  this  was  the  last,  and 
public  feeling  kinder  simmered  down  on  toward  the  end  of  the 
week,  when  who  should  come  booming  up  the  aisle  on  Sunday 
morning  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Banks  with  Aristotle  Banks,  the 
remainin'  twin  !  Well,  you  ought  just  to've  heard  that  con- 
gregation laugh  !  I  never  seen  nothin'  like  it  in  all  my  expe- 
rience. Even  Dr.  Binns  had  to  smile.  And  the  Bankses,  they 
were  perfeckly  wild  with  rage.  Anyhow,  they  baptized  him  ; 
and  after  meetin'  some  of  the  elders  got  to  jokin'  about  it.  One 
said  they'd  have  to  apply  to  the  town  supervisors  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  waterworks;  another  allowed  that  arrangements 
ought  to  be  made  to  divert  Huckleberry  Creek  and  run  it  down 
the  middle  aisle  of  the  church  ;  another  made  some  kind  of  a 
joke  about  business  being  good,  because  so  many  banks  were  in 
town  ;  another  said  that  Banks  would  need  about  twelve  pews 
when  his  family  grew  up.  Somebody  must  have  told  Banks 
about  it,  for  what  does  he  do  to  revenge  himself  ?  He  sends 
down  to  Clarion  to  his  two  sisters  to  come  and  bring  their 
children.  So  they  had  a  couple  of  babies  apiece,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  arrived.  Banks  he  begins  to  bring  them  to  church,  gra- 
dually, like  the  others.  You  never  seen  such  meetings  as  them  ! 
The  church  was  jammed  full,  and  people  just  roarin'.  And 
when  Banks  come  in  on  Sunday  with  the  fourth  and  last  of  his 
sisters'  babies,  the  trustees  thought  it  was  time  to  interfere. 
Gettin'  to  be  a  farce,  you  know  !  So  Deacon  Smith  he  stepped 
up  and  said  somethin'  or  other  to  Banks,  and  Banks,  quicker'n 
a  wink,  laid  down  the  baby  and  banged  the  deacon  with  his 
fist 
Banks 
sister 

hittin',  and  kickin',  and  whoopin'  in  a  manner  that  was  ridi 
culous  to  behold. 

"Ana  when  we  all  come  to  and  got  straightened  out,  Banks 
picked  up  the  battered  baby  of  his  sister  and  quit,  and  the 
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trustees  held  an  informal  meetin'  and  agreed  to  cIobg  the 
church  for  a  month,  so  as  to  kinder  freeze  Banks  out  ;  and  now 
we've  simt  up  ;  but  I  reckon  its  no  use,  for  I  hear  Banks  has 
(rot  his  back  up  and  gone  over  and  joined  the  Baptists." 

So  I  said  good  day  to  the  aexton  and  went  in  search  of  another 
Baiiccuary. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[sreciALLV  Wr.ITTEN  FOR  "  YOUNO  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAOEi] 


Lesson  XVII, 
Vocabulary. 

Amo>T)An,  a  fool, 
h&x),  a  boat. 

bpeoic,  speckled,  a  trout, 
dc,  a  oat. 
cintico,  certain. 
ct\Anii,  a  tree, 
cuifle,  a  vein,  a  pulse, 
■oil,  fond. 
■001111,  brown, 
•omlle,  a  leaf  (of  a  tree). 


■ouine,  a  person. 
eoL<.\|-,  knowledge. 
VAintie,  a  ring. 
b>^roll^,  strong, 
oboiiin,  sudden. 
1Jj,ifX)e,  a  child. 
•jjAifoin,  a  very  little  child. 
fe>.\iA5,  withered,  decayed. 
focAip,  safe,  easy,  secure. 
1^1" J'b,  noble,  high-bred. 


Cj.  All  cpAiin  c]\iori,  Cpann 


1.  AmA'Oj.n  inop.    If  Ain<5,x)an  moj;  6.    Tli  ATnA'o<in  mop  e. 

2.  \)&x)  pAXJd.    b-f inb  h&x)  yAx>A  a^ac  ?    C<\  bA-o  co.ol  Agdiii, 

3.  niAC  •oiL    Ca  niAC  'oiL  Aije.    Ca  itiac  ■oib  aij;  CopniAC. 

4.  CApAll  bdi-oip.     If  AtiiA-OAn  ni6\\  ah  CApAlb  pii.  CaijaLI 

AJAT). 

5.  Cac  CAiii.     CokC  CAin  ■oonn,      Cac  caiii  vonn 

C\\\oY\. 

6.  CpAiin  onion.     CjiAiin  feApg. 

VA-OA. 

7.  Cuifle  Un.    Ciiifle  lag.    Cuifle  lAinip.    VAi"ne  cpoin. 

S.  eolAf  cinnce.  b-fuil  eolAf  ciniice  AgAni  ai|\  ?  Ca  eolAf 
cinnce  A15  An  •ouine  tiAf aI. 

9.  CpAiin,  ■cv.ille,  geug.  Cuah  fuap  focAip.  bar  obAtin.  pAifce 
bcAj;. 

10.  An  IcAu  An  paifoin  fionn  ?    If  bom  e.    iTAiiine  joaI  ah  lae. 

1.  A  big  fool.    He  is  a  big  fool.    He  is  uot  a  big  fool. 

2.  A  long  boat.    Havij  you  a  long  boat  ?    I  have  a  narrow  boat. 

3.  A  fond  son.    He  has  a  fond  son.    Cormac  has  a  fond  son. 

4.  A  strong  horse.    That  horse  is  a  great  fool.    A  high  horse. 

5.  A  crooked  cat.  A  crooked,  brown  cat.  A  crooked,  brown, 
speckled  cat.    A  withered  cat. 

6.  A  withered  tree.  A  decayed  tree.  The  tree  is  withered.  A 
long  tree. 

7.  A  full  vein.    A  weak  pulse.    A  strong  pulse.     A  heavy  rii«. 

8.  Certain  knowled-^e.  ti  ave  I  certafn  knowledge  of  (on)  it.  The 
gentleman  has  cej-iatK  knowledge. 

9.  A  tree,  a  leaf,  a  branch.  A  safe,  cold  harbour.  Sudden  death. 
A  little  child. 

10.  Is  the  fair  (conaplexion)  child  thine  ?  He  is.  "  The  dawning 
of  the  day"  :  Literally,  the  bright  ring  of  the  day— the  ring  of 
light  which  is  seen  fringing  the  horizon  at  break  of  day. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Transient  Troubles.— If  you  would  keep  a  book,  and  every 
day  put  down  the  things  that  worry  you,  and  see  what  becomes 
of  them,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  you.  You  allow  a  thing  to 
annoy  you,  just  as  you  allow  a  fly  to  settle  on  vou  and  plague 
you  ;  and  you  lose  your  temper  (or  rather  get  it,  for  when  men 
are  surcharged  with  temper  they  are  said  to  have  lost  it)  and 
you  justify  yourselves  for  being  thrown  ofl'  your  balance  by 
causes  which  you  do  not  trace  out.  But  if  you  would  see  what 
it  was  that  threw  you  ofl' your  balance  before  breakfast,  and  put 
It  down  m  a  little  book  and  follow  it  out,  and  ascertain  what 
becomes  of  it,  you  would  see  what  a  fool  you  were  in  the  matter. 
Ihe  art  of  forgetting  is  a  blessed  art,  but  the  art  of  over!ookin<^ 
IS  quite  as  important  :  and  if  we  should  take  time  to  write  down 
the  origin,  progress,  and  outcome  of  a  few  of  our  troubles,  it 
would  make  us  so  ashariied  of  the  fuss  we  make  over  them  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  drop  such  things,  and  bury  them  at  once 
m  forgetfulness.  Life  is  too  short  to  be  worn  out  in  petty 
worries,  frettmgs,  hatreds,  and  vexations.    Let  us  banish  all 


these,  and  think  on  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  and  lovely, 
and  gentle. 


LOOKING  FORWARD  AND  BACKWARD. 

BY  M.  E.  M. 

'Tis  now  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day — 
Strolling  through  the  daisied  land. 

We  sat,  and  I  playfully  told  her  fate 
From  the  lines  of  her  slender  hand. 

The  sunbeams  through  the  leaves  above, 

As  she  sat  in  her  beauty  there, 
Fell  on  her  fair  and  graueiul  head 

And  the  coils  of  her  golden  hair. 

Could  I  dream  that  I  read  not  the  lines  aright  ? 

In  the  pride  ot  her  youth  and  bloom — 
In  the  glow  of  her  bright  young  genial  life 

Could  I  see  the  gathering  gloom  ? 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  how  fair  she  looked 
With  the  lovelight  upon  her  face. 

When  I  told  her  the  story,  so  old,  that  is  yet 
Ever  new  in  its  changeless  grace  ! 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day  have  passed  ; 

Again — but  alone — I  stand 
Beneath  the  tree  where  once  I  read 

Her  fate  in  the  lines  of  her  hand. 

With  breaking  heart  I  look  around — 

O  love  !  can  it  be  but  a  year 
Since  here  we  sat  and  dreamed  of  naught 

That  could  shadow  our  hearts  with  fear  ? 

Since  your  shining  head  drooped  on  my  breast, 
In  that  first,  fond,  pure  embrace  ? 

Now  thou  art  gone,  and  I  am  alone — 
Alone,  with  a  memoried  face.! 

Was  death  the  fate  I  dreamed  for  thee 

In  the  light  of  the  golden  gleams 
But  a  year  ago  ?    Ah  !  spring  of  life, 

How  fleeting,  how  false  are  thy  dreams  ! 


AN  UNEXPECTED  DISCLOSURE. 

One  of  those  sharp  lawyers  who  take  pride  in  twisting  a  wit- 
ness into  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties  had  occasion  some  ttme  a<To 
to  cross-examine  a  gentleman  of  some  prominence.  The  lawyer 
managed,  after  much  skilful  manoeuvring,  to  so  confuse  the 
witness  that  the  only  answer  he  could  obtain  was  "I  don't 
recollect."  ' 

When  the  lawyer  had  this  answer  a  score  or  more  times  his 
patience  gave  out. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  J  ,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  remember 

anything  ?" 

"  1  can,"  was  the  response. 

"  Can  you  carry  your  memory  back  for  twenty  years,  and  tell 
a  single  incident  that  happened  then  1" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  can,"  returned  the  witness,  who  had  regained 
some  composure. 

^  '^Ah!"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  gleefully  rubbing  his  h.mds. 

JSow,  that  13  consoling.  Come,'  now,  sir,  what  is  that  incident 
which  you  remember  so  well  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  remember  that  twenty  years  ago,  when  you 
were  admitted  to  the  bar,  your  father  came  to  me  and  borrowed 
ten  pounds  to  buy  you  a  suit  that  you  might  make  a  present- 
able appearance  at  commencement.  I  have  also  a  distinct 
recollection  that  your  father  never  paid  that  ten  pounds  back 
to  me.' 


AN  ARTIST'S  JOKE. 


A  French  prince  once  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  a  painter,  re- 


markable  for  his  love  of  jokes  and  idleness,  commanding  his 
presence.    The  officer  went,  and  brought  the  artist  with  him. 

A  picture  was  given  him  to  copy,  and  he  took  it  away  with 
him.  It  was  a  painting  of  a  house.  In  a  few  days  the  officer 
went  to  the  painter  to  see  what  progress  he  had  made,  and, 
having  returned,  acquainted  the  prince  that  all  was  done  but 
one  chimney,  on  which  the  painter  was  then  employed. 

Some  days  passed,  and  the  picture  was  not  returned.  The 
prince  resolved  to  go  himself.  He  did  so,  and  found  the  painter 
still  at  the  unfinished  chimney. 

"  Why,  how  is  this  ]"  said  he.  "  All  this  time  employed  at 
one  chimney  ?" 

"  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  and  undo  it  several  times." 

"  For  what  reason  ?"  said  the  prince. 

"  I  found,"  rejoined  the  artist,  "that  it  smoked." 

The  prince  laughed  heartily,  and  took  his  leave. 


A  PUZZLED  PRISONER. 


Curious  comments  by  a  judge,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
prisoner,  though  extremely  rare,  are  not  unprecedented.  Mr. 
Justice  Maule  once  addressed  a  phenomenon  of  innocence  in  the 
following  words  : 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  your  counsel  thinks  you  innocent ;  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  thinks  you  innocent  ;  I  think  you 
innocent.  But  a  jury  of  your  own  countrymen,  in  the  exercise 
of  such  common  sense  as  they  possess,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  much,  have  found  you  guilty,  and  it  remains  that  I  should 
pass  upon  you  the  sentence  of  the  law.  That  sentence  is  that 
you  be  kept  in  imprisonment  for  one  day,  and,  as  that  day  was 
yesterday,  you  may  now  go  about  your  business." 

The  unfortunate  prisoner,  rather  scared,  went  about  his 
business,  but  thought  that  law  was  an  uncommonly  puzzling 
thing.   

GAS-JETS. 


"Yoxi  didn't  open  your  mouth  during  our  sharp  debate,"  said 
one  M.P.  to  another,  reprovingly.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  did ;  I  yawned 
all  through  your  speech,"  was  the  reply. 

Strapping  fellows — Barbers. 

Anything  that  Midas  touched  was  turned  to  gold  ;  but  you 
can  turn  many  a  man  to  anything  nowadays  by  touching  him 
even  with  silver. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  my  son,  I  want  to  explain  to  you  just  what 
mind  is,"  said  a  professor  to  his  boy.  "Oh,  it's  immaterial, 
pa,"  responded  the  son. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  barber  taking  in  a  silent  partner  ? 

A  recently  made  knight  is  a  manufacturer,  who,  in  addition 
to  a  cranky  disposition,  is  blest  with  a  highly  coloured  com- 
plexion ;  so  the  boys  of  his  town  now  call  him  "  the  Red  Cross 
Knight." 

The  philosopher  truly  saith  that  love  and  pity  go  ever  hand 
in  hand.  There  is  no  more  pitiable  object  in  this  world  than 
an  otherwise  sensible  young  fellow  fairly  prostrated  with  "  the 
spoons." 

What  best  keeps  Lent  1 — An  umbrella. 

There  is  a  point  of  resemblance  between  a  raging  tooth  and  a 
young  lady  who  has  not  been  presented  at  court :  both  have 
yet  to  come  out. 

A  man  whose  knowledge  is  based  on  actual  experience  says 
that  when  calling  on  their  sweethearts  young  men  should  carry 
affection  in  their  hearts,  perfection  in  their  manners,  and  con- 
fection in  their  pockets. 

Time  is  money  ;  of  course  it  is,  or  how  could  you  "  spend  an 
evening"  ?  

LETTER-BOX. 


meut ;  9at  you  puzzle  us  when  you  ask  to  whom  you  should  apply  for 
the  post  you  aame.  An  application  addressed  to  the  secretary  would 
probably  be  sent  forward  to  the  proper  official. 

"J.  P.  K." — Judging  from  your  essay  we  should  say  not.  It  is  true 
that  you  write  grammatically,  but  the  thoughts  you  express  are  mere 
public  echoes,  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  the  strong  nervous  giaS^?  of 
subject  which  a  literary  man  must  possess. 

"  H.  C." — Get  some  competent  friend  to  point  out  the  weaknesses  and 
irregularities  of  your  little  effort.  It  is  not  bad  for  a  first  attempt,  yet 
it  is  much  below  the  standard  of  publication. 

"F.  R."— 1.  As  you  did  not  name  the  agent  to  whom  you  gave  the 
order,  our  INIanager  is  of  course  unable  to  say  whether  the  part  was  for- 
warded. 2.  Nothing  is  now  celebrated  by  it.  It  is  merely  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  custom  which  had  its  origin  in  an  old  pagan  festival. 

"  T.  O'D.  O'C."— The  poeo:  to  which  your  letter  refers  did  not  reach 
us.    We  could  never  suspect  you  of  plagiarism. 

"  D.  I." — Received. 

"P.  MacM." — Accept  our  sincere  thanks. 

"  P.  B.''—  None  is  as  perfectly  finished  as  short  poems  should  be  ; 
but,  as  each  bears  the  marks  of  thought  and  earnestness,  we  shall  find 
space  for  all  as  occasion  may  offer. 

"  L.  D." — Adhere  to  the  Muse  ;  you  have  some  real  poetic  faculty, 
although  you  find  a  difficulty  in  giving  it  voice.  A  study  of  the  greater 
English  poets — Shakspeare  especially— carefully  noting  all  expressive 
words  and  every  deft  turn  of  phrase,  will  do  much  to  correct  poverty  of 
language  ;  while  a  few  evenings  devoted  seriously  to  prosody  ought  to 
give  you  insight  to  the  mechanism  of  English  verse  sufficient  for  your 
purpose.  The  ballad  now  sent  has  weak  Unes  showing  plainly  enough 
the  want  of  facility  in  expressing  yourself.  It  has  likewise  a  tail  of  two 
verses  beyond  the  proper  climax,  which  is  a  weakness.  To  get  mastery 
over  expression  you  should  write  very  frequently,  not  for  editorial  in- 
spection, but  to  gain  a  workmanlike  command  of  your  tools  ;  you 
should  strive  your  best,  patiently  and  perseveringly,  to  bring  out  yonr 
thoughts  exactly  as  you  have  them,  and  never  allow  yourself  to  be 
forced  into  saying  anything  you  did  not  want  to  say  merely  because 
words  proved  somewhat  intractable  servants. 

"Xavier." — There  is  a  false  rhyme  in  the  concluding  verse— "  peace," 
"  efface  ;"  and  the  sense  of  the  second-last  hue  is  very  hazy. 

"Max."— 1  and  2,  with  some  retouching,  will  do;  bat  No.  3  is  too 
long  a  way  after  "  Young  Lochinyar." 

•'  S.  B." — It  is  a  form  of  it. 

"  P.  M.  M.  B."— We  fear  you  are  much  too  young  yet  to  write. 
"J.  K."— This  last  requires  a  great  deal  of  dressing  before  meeting 
the  public  eye,  and  the  Tfiespian  scene  is  inadmissably  extravagant ;  but 
it  is  a  paper  of  some  merit  both  in  description  and  humour,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  print  it  as  soon  as  we  can  find  time  to  make  corrections. 

"J.  M."— 1.  For  printing.    2,  Much  merit  as  a  whole  ;  but  saveral  of 
the  short  lines  are  wholly  unintelligible.    3  opens  well,  but  the  thought, 
j  or  rather  conceit,  with  which  it  closes,  is  absurdly  trivial.  4.  "Faith" 
I  is  good,  in  spite  of  a  couple  of  limping  lines  ;  "  Hope"  is  bad  ;  "  Charity" 
i  mixed.    5  is  mere  prose.    6.  For  printing.    7.  Dreadfully  involved— a 
i  positive  puzzle.    The  last  verse  of  the  "  Harp,"  instead  of  being  the  best, 
I  is  Ae  weakest.    Rewrite  it,  and  we  shall  print  the  piece.    *'  Death" 
and  "  Life,"  especially  the  latter,  display  no  little  power,  and  fertiUty 
'  of  image  ;  but  they  are  too  wild  for  publication  in  their  present  state. 
To  sum  up.  your  ear  is  not  yet  quite  formed,  and,  worse  still,  you  seem 
to  take  but  little  pains  to  make  your  meaning  clear.    Until  you  master 
these  defects  we  strongly  advise  you  to  defer  publishing  a  volume,  how- 
!  ever  small.    You  would  certainly  lose  money  by  it,  and  you  would  not 
gain  fame,  or  anything  more  than  a  remark  by  some  kindly  critic  that 
there  was  promise  in  you,  and  we  have  already  told  you  that.  The 
others  next  week. 

I  "  No  Name."— 1.  The  O'Mahony  sept  had  the  same  ancestry  as  the 
!  sept  of  O'Donoghue.  Its  origin,  therefore,  was  as  Milesian  as  that  of 
!  Brian  Boru.    The  O'Mahonys  were  in  old  times  chiefs  of  that  part  of 

Muskerry  south  of  the  river  Lee,  and  afterwards  of  Skull  and  Iveagh. 

2.  He  means  to  continue  it  at  the  earliest  time  he  can  find  leisure.  3. 
,  The  project  was  considered  long  ago,  but  decided  against  on  the  ground 

of  not  being  generally  acceptable.   4.  Not  nearly  what  it  ought  to  be.  , 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elapse 
before  their  questions  can  he  answered,  sua  our  Bublishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

"  T.  E."— The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  the  head  of  the  depart- 


"  Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— WiLUAM 
Smith  O'Bbibn. 

YOUNG  IRELAND, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 
Agents  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  suppUeg,  May 
be  ordered  of  any  Agent  of  the  Natioh  or  Weekly  Nbws. 

Teems  of  Subsobiption— Post  Free,  Yearly,  68  6d  ;  Hall- 
Yearly,  3b  3d ;  Quarterly,  Is  8d  Monthly  parts,  yearly,  7b  6d  j 
Half-yearly,  4s  ;  2s.  Quax-terly, 


'Onward  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  blindiDg  saow — I  know  uot,  cared  not  wliirher." — (See  page  2uB.) 


THE  O'ROWRKES  OF  GORAGH; 

By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance.' 


Cfi AFTER  III. — (Continued.) 
The  letter  ran  thus  : — 

"  Carissima  mea  ! — Ever  dearest  Maude  ! — I  have  just  re- 
ceived your  loving  letter.  It  fluttered  into  my  hands — nay, 
nto  my  bosom,  where  it  nestles  now  like  a  gentle  dove,  and 


cooed  such  sweet  things  to  my  heart  as  to  set  me  almost  beside 
myself  !  Carissima  !  pray  nave  mercy  on  me,  and  scold  me  in 
your  next,  for  if  you  persist  in  deluging  me  with  such  floods  of 
sweetness,  I'll  die — die  with  an  effort  of  unexampled  love  !  and 
then  the  coroner  will  sit  on  me,  take  out  my  heart,  and  find 
written  on  it  in  burning  letters — '  Maude  !'  And  then,  you 
know,  dearest,  the  cat  will  be  out  of  the  bag — which  will  be  no 
baji^atelle  !  but  a  dire  cat  astrophe  !  So,  pray,  carissima.  m 
your  next,  say  something  sharp  and  bitter,  just  by  way  uf  a 
tonic  !  But  what  am  1  saying  ?  As  well  mis;ht  I  ask  the  rose 
to  become  a  ragwort  or  the  lily  to  lay  aside  its  loveliness  as  lo 
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request  my  Maude  to  put  away  her  enchantments,  to  forego 
her  chartered  prerogative  to  slay  !  Ah  me  !  am  I  not  to  be 
pitied  V  [Here  followed  several  stanzas  of  exceedingly  inco- 
herent doggerel  which  I  spare  the  reader  the  dire  infliction  of 
reproducing.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  what  they  lacked  in 
sense  was  well  atoned  for  by  the  repetition  of  "  carissima,  ca- 
rissima,"  in  every  third  line.  Even  at  that  time  I  was  not  v/ith- 
out  a  certain  consciousness  that  my  poetic  effort  would  not  bear 
top  strict  examination,  for  my  letter  went  on  : — ]  "  Pray  do  not 
laugh  at  these  lines.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  poet.  '  I'oeta 
nascitur  non  fit' — which  means,  '  The  poet  is  born,  not  made' ; 
but  then  he  would  be  a  dull  dog  indeed  that  your  letters  would 
not  turn  into  a  poet  of  some  sort.  And  now,  my  darling,  I 
j  must  say  good-bye  for  the  present,  as  I  am  just  going  down  to 
I  class.  Vale  !  vale  !  carissima  !  Ever,  ever  Thy  PHELiii  !" 
Such  were  the  contents  of  the  document  the  handwriting  of 
which  I  was  asked  to  ideintify,  and  expected  to  own;  Who  shall 
picture  my  confusion,  bi*  pity  my  luckless  fate,  as  I  sat  there, 
my  heart  fluttering  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  with  the  claws  of  a  cat 
lacerating  the  wire,  my  face  covered  with  burning  blushes,  the 
eyes  of  my  two  tormentors  pitilessly  piercing  me  through  and 
through  ?  Had  the  floor  opened  and  swallowed  me  up,  I  would 
have  thought  it  a  positive  mercy.  Betrayed,  betrayed — be- 
trayed by  v.'honi  ?  I  could  not  think.  Not  by  my  Maude. 
Ah,  no,  never,  never  ! 

But  the  question  still  rang  in  my  ears,  "  Phelim,  is  that 
your  handwriting  V  And  it  must  be  answered.  It  was 
answered. 

"  Yes,  Father  Patt,""  I  gasped,  "that  is  my  handwriting." 
"  And  pray,  what  did  you  mean  by  writing  such  a  letter  V  he 
asked. 

No  answer. 

"'Siuch  an  atrocious,  insulting,  impertinent,  presumptuous 
letter  to  a  member  of  a  family  that  deserved  very  different 
treatment  at  your  hands  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  Father  Pat." 

"Then  why  not  aniwer  me?  How  did  you  dare  to  address 
such  infamous  ianguage  to  the  daughter  of  your  best  benefactor 
on  earth  f" 

"It  wasn't'  infamous.  Father  Pat ;  it  'iivay"  (I  was  bold 
enough,  reck  ess  enough  to  emphasise  the  riuiij)  "have  been 
foolish,  but''  

' '  Silence  sir  !"  thundered  Father  Pat  in  a  towering  rage. 
I  never  saw  him  in  a  passion  before,  nor  do  I  desire  ever  to 
see  him  in  one  again.  "  Silence,  sir  !  How  dare  you  gain- 
say me  1  It  was  infamous,  and  worse  than  infamous.  You 
forget  yourself,  sir.  You  forget  that  this  gentleman,  on  whom 
you  could  have  had  no  possible  claim,  stooped  from  his  high 
social  state,  took  you  by  the  hand,  and  drew  you  from  the 
dunghill  !" 

This  was  strong  language — so  strong  that,  no  matter  by  whom 
pronounced,  I  could  not  then  endure  it;  and  leaping  to  my 
feet.  I  shouted  with  such  vehemence  as  to  startle  both  the 
P.P.  and  the  M.P.  : 

"  It's  false,  Father  Pat  !  He  never  drew  me  from  the  dung- 
hill. My  family  may  have  been  poor  and  unfortunate,  but  it 
comes  of  as  good  blood  as  yours  or"  

I  was  going  to  include  Mr.  Eddis  in  the  comparison,  which, 
would  have  been  ungrateful,  as  he  had  been  no  party  to  the 
priest's  swingeing  "imputation. 

"Phelini,  Phelim,  Phelim!"  said  Father  Pat,  now  more  in 
pity  than  in  anger,  and  almost  moved  to  tears — "has  it  come 
to  this — that  a  youth  of  your  years  has  so  far  forgotten  himself 
as  to  give  his  parish  priest  the  lie  1" 

Had  Father  Pat  adopted  this  tone  at  first  I  should  have 
fallen  an  easy  victim  to  him ;  for  now  I  regretted  my  hasti- 
ness, and  sobbed,  half  choked  ivith  emotion  : 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Father  Pat ;  I  never  intended  to  give 
you  the  lie  ;  but  I  hardly  knew  what  1  was  saying,  and  I'm 
very,  very  sorry,  and  ask  your  pardon  on  my  kuees."  And 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  knelt  down  and  implored  his 
forgiveness. 


The  poor  old  man  began  to  sob.  It  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  that  Mr.  Eddis  interposed. 

"Phelim,"  said  he,  in  tones  entirely  dispassionate,  "I'm 
greatly  grieved  that  by  your  conduct  you  should  have  caused 
such  a  painful  scene  as  this,  and  quite  shocked  at  the  language 
which  you  addressed  to  your  best  friend,  Father  Pat ;  although 
you  seem  now  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it.  Had  I  known 
the  turn  that  things  would  take,  I'd  have  settled  this  painful 
matter  after  my  own  fashion  by  simply  summoning  you  before 
me,  confronting  you  with  the  proof  of  your  impertinence  and 
presumption,  and  sending  you  immediately  afterwards  about 
your  business  ;  but,  out  of  compliment  to  the  reverend  gentle- 
man on  whose  account  I  have  taken  so  great  an  interest  in  your 
welfare,  I  committed  the  indiscretion  of  giving  you  a  chance  to 
offer  some  sort  of  excuse  for  your  unheard-of  conduct,  which 
might  induce  me  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  it  ;  and  this  is  how  it 
has  ended.  So  far  are  you  from  showing  any  kind  of  contrition 
for  the  gross  familiarity  with  which  you  have  dared  to  address 
a  member  of  my  family,  that  you  turn  round  and  offer  an  un- 
pardonable affront  to  the  very  man  who  was  pleading  your  case 
a  moment  before  you  came  in.  Therefore,  however  favourably 
I  might  have  been  disposed  in  the  beginning  so  take  a  merciful 
view  of  your  offence,  your  defiant  air  and  violent  behaviour 
assure  me  that  indulgence  would  be  thrown  away  on  you  ;  and 
I  am  reluctantly  forced— though  I  had  good  things  in  store  for 
you — to  tell  you  that  we  must  part  company  to-morrow  or  as 
soon  after  as  you  can  make  it  convenient."  ' 

"I  can  make  it  convenient  now,  sir,"  I  said  with  absurd, 
melodramatic  impetuosity,  "  and  regret  that  all  I  have  to  ofler 
you  for  your  kindness  at  ^msent'iB  my  most  sincere  thanks." 

I  bowed  with  all  the  dignity  of  an  ambassador  to  the  two 
gentlemen,  and  was  retiring,  when  Mr.  Eddis  said  : 

"Just  one  moment.  You  have  written  to  Miss  Maude— has 
she  encouraged  you  in  any  way,  or  been  foolish  enough  to  write 
other  letters  besides  the  one  alluded  to  in  this  ?  If  she  has  I 
must  request  you  to  return  them."  ' 

"And  I,  on  my  part,"  I  answered  almost  haughtily — for  now 
I  was  really  hardly  responsible  for  either  word  or  act—"  must 
respectfully  decline  to  answer  your  question,  sir." 

1  bowed  myself  out  of  the  room,  ran  down  stairs  to  the  butler, 
demanded  my  portmanteau,  and  almost  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
takes  me  to  write  it,  was  making  mj'  way  through  Goragh  Park 
with  a  shower  of  snow  beating  in  my  face,  the  hot  blood  rush- 
ing through  my  veins,  and  my  throat  swelling  with  stifled  anger 
and  indignation,  on  that  Christmas  Eve  to  which  I  had  looked 
forward  so  long  and  so  lovingly. 

I  was  a  dangerous  man,  or  boy,  or  hobbledehoy,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  please  you  to  call  me— I  was  a  dangerous  customer 
to  run  against  at  that  particular  moment.  To  use  a  phrase  very 
common  in  that  part  of  the  country,  ' '  I'd  as  soon  box  as  wrestle" 
in  the  almost  reckless  state  of  mind  in  which  I  then  found  my- 
.self.  Onward  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  blinding  snow, 
I  knew  not,  cared  not  whither — all  roads  being  the  same  to  me 
now,  since  they  must  all  alike  lead  me  away  from  Goragh 
Castle,  from  the  lady  of  my  love.  Onward  through  the  blind- 
ing snow — I  saw  the  murky  waters  of  the  lake,  the  ravening 
waters  of  the  lake,  swallowing  up  the  falling  siiow-flakes  ;  and 
a  fiend  of  hell  whispered  in  my  ear  :  ■ 

"Phelim!  see  those  snow  flakes  softly  falling!  Born  of 
heaven,  too  pure  for  earth,  harried  by  the  hounding  winds, 
they  sink  to  rest  in  the  sleepifjg  waters.  Phelim,  there's 
healing  peace  in  the  sleeping  waters.  Go  down  and  taste. 
Go  down  with  the  snow-flakes.  Go  down  and  drink  in  sweet 
forgetfulness  !  Go  down  and  be  avenged  on  your  enemies. 
Wring  their  hearts  with  a  life's  remorse,  who  drove  you  from 
their  household  this  bitter  Christmas  Eve!" 

But  I  spurned  the  wily  tempter,  for,  irrespective  of  any 
higher  motive,  I  had  now  something  to  live  for  ;  and  I  prayed 
a  prayer  to  the  God  and  the  Guardian  of  life,  to  purge  my  mind 
of  all  such  evil  thoughts.  Strength  and  fortitude  followed  ; 
and  I  laughed  the  fiend  to  scorn  as  I  pushed  my  way  through 
the  blinding  snow. 

I  was  traversing  a  path  that  led  out  of  the  park  by  a  wicket- 
gate,  in  a  direction  which,  if  1  followed  it,  would  bring  me  to 


Paudeen  Dree's  house  in  the  mountains,  whither  I  had  some 
vague  notion  of  going,  when,  just  as  I  passed  the  summer- ' 
house  close  by  the  brink  of  the  lake,  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise 
behind  me,  and  looking  round,  I  saw  a  human  figure  rapidly 
approaching.  On  it  came,  panting  like  a  hunted  deer.  Peering 
through  the  storm,  1  was  able  to  perceive  almost  the  same  mo- 
ment two  things — first,  that  it  was  a  lady,  and,  secondly,  that 
that  lady  was  no  other  than  Maude  ! 
With  a  cry  of  joy  I  sprang  to  meet  her. 

"Maude,  Maude,  my  dearest  Maude,"  I  said,  "this  is  too 
much,  too  good  of  you,  to  compromise  yourself  thus  for  my 
sake.    They'll  miss  you  at  home,  and  then"  

"  Where  were  you  going,  Phelim  ?"  she  asked  with  tremulous 
voice,  looking  down  at  the  lake,  and  shuddering. 

I  understood  her  meaning  at  once,  and  replied  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  : 

"  To  Paudeen  Dree's,  where  I  intend  to  pass  the  night." 

"That's  right,  that's  right,  you  good  boy!"  she  said  with 
evident  relief.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  lose  your  way  in  the 
snow-storm,  and  perhaps  in  the  darkness  step  into  the  lake  !" 

"  Not  the  least  fear  of  that,  my  darling,"  I  answered,  although 
knowing  well  that  her  anxiety  had  a  very  different  foundation — 
"  I  know  every  inch  of  this  ground  by  heart.  But  come  in  hereout 
of  the  snow  ;"  and  I  brought  her  into  the  summer-house. 

"  Did  papa  send  you  away  V  jhe  asked. 

"  Well,  it  came  about  to  that,"  I  replied  as  cheerily  as  I 
could. 

"  Ah  me !  I'll  never  forgive  myself.  It  was  my  fault,  for 
leaving  my  desk  unlocked.  But  then  I  never  thought  that  any- 
one in  the  house  would  be  so  mean  and  dishonourable  as  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  not  only  purloin  the  letter,  but  put  it  into 
papa's  hands  the  very  day  after  his  return  home." 

"  Do  you  suspect  anyone  V  I  asked. 

"  Well,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  charge  anyone  on  mere 
suspicion  ;  but  no  one  would  ever  dare  to  touch  my  papers  ex- 
cept mamma  or  Mademoiselle  ;  and  I'm  ^m^e  .-th^  if  the  letter 
had  fallen  into  mamma's  hands  she  woula«l^ve  spoken  to  me 
about  it  first." 

I  had  already  formed  my  own  oonclusion  on  the  matter,  and 
I  asked  : 

"  Has  Mr.  Lougheed  seen  your  papa  since  hi*  return  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  replied,  "and  he  had  not  been  gone  an  hour 
when  papa  came  to  my  study,  showed  me  the  letter,  and  oh  "  

She  burst  out  crying.  I  was  ready  to  follow  suit  at  sight  of 
her  ;  but  it  was  my  aim  to  pretend  i'o  lake  a  cheerful  view  of 
aflairs,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  comfort  the  sorrowing  girl. 

"  Carissima  !"  I  said. 

"  Ah,  Phelim  !"  she  sobbed,  "that  sweet  word  was  my  un- 
doing. It  sounded  so  nice  in  the  beautiful  poetry  you  sent  me, 
that  I  could  not  help  showing  the  lines  to  Mademoiselle,  and — 
but  perhaps  I  ana  judging  her  rashly." 

"Never  mind,  carissima  !"  I  said.  "  You  know  Shakspeare 
tells  us — and  he  knew  what  he  was  about-^that,  from  all  that 
ever  he  could  read  in  book  or  histbty,  the  course  of  true  love 
never  yet  did  run  sm»oth  ;  so,  darlin'g,'we  must  expect  our  ups 
and  downs." 

"Yes,  dearest,  but  we  arehayipg  the  downs  first,  and  you 
know  that  makes  it  all  one-side<JI'' 

I  could  hardly  help  laughing  at  ner  naive  remark. 

"  But  I'm  forgetting.  I  only  stole  out  just  for  one  minute 
to  say  good-bye,"  she  continued,  "  and  her.e  lam  making  a 
stay  of  it.    When  shall  I  see  you  again,  dearest  V 

That  was  a  question  to  which,  indeed,  there  was  an  answer, 
but  the  impenetrable  veil  of  futurity  hid  it  from  my  eyes,  and 
I  replied  with  a  vague  though  hopeful  "  Very  soon,  very  soon, 
darling.  I've  got  a  plan  in  my  mind,  and*  'ifhen  I've  tried  it, 
win  or  lose,  I'll  see  my  Maude  again."      ,  --f,  ' 

"  But  wouldn't  you  come  bacK  if  I  wfetp- ft*  speak  to  mamma 
and  Father  Pat,  and  get  them  to  use  their  influence  with  papa  ?" 
she  asked,  beseechingly. 

"No,  dearest  Maude,  it  is  impossible,"  I  said  with  anguish. 
"You'll  never  see  me  again  in  Goragh .Castle  until  the  day 
when"  

I  was  going  to  say  something  rash,  but  I  checked  myself. 


"  And  poor  I  must  pine  and  die,"  she  moaned. 

"Nay,  nay,  Maude,"  I  said,  drying  her  tears,  "I  am  going 
out  to  light  the  world — to  make  you  famous  with  my  pen,  if  not 
glorious  with  my  sword.  Will  you  dishearten  me  at  the  very 
outset  by  giving  way  to  unavailing  grief  ?" 

"Ah,  Phelim,  it  is  well  to  be  you.  In  the  struggle  you  are 
going  to  wage  victory  will  bring  you  joy  and  triumph  ;  but  in 
the  warfare  which  must  follow  between  papa  and  me  victory  is 
hardly  less  painful  than  defeat.  However,  darling,  if  it  must 
be,  it  must,  and  I  shall  do  my  part.  Here,  Phelim,  take  this 
and  give  me  youra  in  return  ;"  and  she  gave  me  her  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

I  felt  for  mine,  and  pretending  not  to  be  able  to  find  it  at  once, 
gained  time  enough  to  take  out  my  penknife  and  make  a  punc- 
ture on  the  back  of  my  left  hand,  with  the  blood  from  which  1 
printed  a  "  P"  on  my  handkerchief,  saying,  "Here,  dearest 
Maude,  you  will  find  one  of  my  initials  on  it.  And  now,  dar- 
ling, before  we  part,  I'll  write  to  you  as  often  as  ever,  address- 
ing your  letters  under  cover  to  Paudeen  Dree." 

"Do,  do,  darling  Phelim,  every  day  if  you  can  ;  and  I'll  be 
as  good  as  you.  Sa  good  bye,  and  a  merry  Christmas  to  you. 
I  did  think  that  this  would  have  been  a  merry  Christmas  to 
both  of  us,  but"  

"Hush  !  hush  !"  I  whispered.  "  There's  some  one  coming. 
Don't  you  hear  the  voices  ?" 

Maude  almo-st  fainted  in  my  arms  ;  for  among  the  voices  she 
recognised  her  father's. 

"Good  heavens  !"  I  thought,  "what  fell  fate  or  destiny  is 
pursuing  us  like  a  bloodhound  ?" 

There  was  no  possible  means  of  escape  without  being  seen  ; 
for  already  the  lights  from  the  lanterns  of  the  approaching 
party,  who  were  tracking  our  footprints  in  the  snow,  illuminated 
the  entrance  to  the  summer-house.  0 

"  Run,  run,  dearest  !  run,  and  leave  me  to  take  care  of  myself, 
or  they'll  kill  you  !"  sobbed  the  terrified  girl  ;  but  I  had  not 
time  to  answer  her  when  a  stream  of  light  from  several  bull's 
eyes  fell  full  upon  us  in  our  hiding  place,  and  Mr.  Eddis  shouted 
in  a  voice  of  thunder  : 

"My  God  !  they're  both  here  !" 

Rushing  in  upon  us,  he  seized  Maude  with  his  left  hand,  and 
aimed  a  wicked  blow  at  me  with  the  lantern  in  his  right.  But 
I  evaded  it,  and  ran  out  of  the  summer-house,  Maude  weeping 
piteously,  and  saying  it  was  all  her  fault. 

"  Kick  that  scoundrel  off  my  premises !"  shouted  the  irate 
father  ;  and  accordingly  my  old  friend  Phil  the  butler  pro- 
ceeded to  accelerate  my  motion  in  a  most  ignominious  manner. 
But  he  found  to  his  cost  that  thete  must  be  at  least  two  engaged 
in  such  a  process,  when  I  dealt  him  a  stunning  blow  on  his 
flowering  nose  and  sent  him  sprawling  in  the  snow  ! 

The  scene  now  grew  hot  and  hotter.  Mr.  Eddis,  beside  him- 
self with  rage,  released  the  girl  and  charged  me  furiously,  but 
believing  that  "he  who  fights  and  runs  away,"  itc,  I  beat 
a  hasty  retreat,  returning  for  my  portmanteau  (which  had 
escaped  notice)  when  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the  field. 

Poor  Maude  !  poor  Maude  !  you  had  not  yet  learned 
that  "  a  well-born  girl  ought  not  to  let  the  idea  of  love  into  her 
head." 

CHArxER  IV. — Woe  unto  dhe  Majtcatchers  ! 
I  spent  the  remainder  of  that  eventful  Christmas  Eve  and  the 
day  following  in  strict  seclusion  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
my  friend  Paudeen  Dree,  showing  myself  to  nobody,  and 
charging  my  host  under  no  circumstances  to  divulge  my  pre- 
sence, notwithstanding  that  my  mother,  half  distracted  at  the 
news  of  my  dismissal  from  the  castle,  did  everything  short  of 
putting  me  in  the  Hue  aiul  Cry  to  find  out  my  hiding-place. 
Cruel  and  heartless  as  this  proceeding  may  appear,  I  thought  it 
was  the  only  course  compatible  with  the  resolve  I  had  formed 
on  finding  myself  once  more  an  outcast  on  the  world — namely, 
boldly  to  confront  it,  explore  its  ways,  crooked  or  straight,  fill 
its  dull  ear  with  my  name,  and  wrest  from  it  fame  or  fortune  or 
both.  This  was  a  project  so  wild  and  apparently  impracticable 
that  I  felt  that  to  mention  it  to  my  mother,  or  in  fact  to  see  her 
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at  all,  would  be  to  place  an  obstacle  in  my  way  at  the  very  out- 
set which  might  cost  me  some  trouble  to  surmount. 

I  therefore  determined  to  conceal  my  intentions  alike  from 
my  mother  as  from  everybody  else  ;  and  with  this  view,  after 
leaving  a  short  letter  to  her  and  a  long  one  to  Maude  to  be 
posted  by  Paudeen  in  Kilcray,  I  began  a  new  and  chequered 
chapter  in  my  life. 

On  Christmas  Day,  or  rather  Christmas  night  (for  I  did  not 
start  till  dark),  I  sallied  forth  on  my  bold  expedition.  The  snow 
lay  crisp  and  hard  beneath  my  feet,  while  above  my  head  the 
stars  were  ablaze  in  the  cold  clear  sky.  As  I  descended  to  the 
high  road  I  could  see  Goragh  Castle  away  to  the  left,  illumi- 
nated in  every  window,  and  I  realised,  more  vividly  than  ever 
before,  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  man  proposes  but  God 
disposes  ;"  for  at  that  very  moment,  instead  of  being  an  inmate 
of  the  castle,  joining  in  the  joyful  Christmas  festivities,  and, 
above  all,  under  the  same  roof  with  Maude — pleasures  to  which 
I  had  been  looking  forward  for  months  previously  with  no  less 
confidence  than  delight — I  was  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer,  my 
hopes  and  prospects  blighted,  my  friends  estranged,  and  no 
point  in  the  dark  future  ou  which  even  the  eye  of  hope  could 
find  a  resting-place. 

Still  I  was  not  by  any  means  despondent ;  nor  can  I  aay  that 
I  regretted  the  conduct  that  had  brought  about  so  great  a  dis- 
aster. On  the  contrary,  could  I  have  begun  my  career  at  Goragh 
Castle  afresh,  I  felt  that  I  should  have  done  the  same  thing  over 
again.  Whatever  other  feelings,  therefore,  I  might  have  enter- 
tained, compunction  certainly  was  not  one  of  them  ;  and  the 
only  pang  I  experienced  was  caused  by  the  reflection  that  I  was 
leaving  poor  Maude  behind  in  the  umbrage  of  her  father's  grave 
displeasure. 

I  am  well  aware  that,  in  making  these  admissions,  1  am  going 
the  wrong  way  to  conciliate  the  esteem  and  good  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  my  readers  ;  b^t  as  my  object  is  not  to  curry  favour, 
but  to  write  history,  I  set  down  the  naked  truth,  and  tell  a 
"plain  unvarnished  tale." 

I  turned  my  back  on  Goragh  Castle  and  my  face  to  the  future. 
Fifteen  miles  I  travelled  that  night  on  my  road  to  the  nearest 
seaport,  putting  up  at  a  wayside  tavern,  and  rising  at  daybreak 
the  next  morning  to  continue  my  journey.  Nothing  of  note 
occurred  until  I  reached  the  place  of  embarkation,  which  was 
late  the  same  evening,  save  one  little  incident  which  must  not 
go  unrecorded. 

I  was  thinking  of  Maude  as  I  trudged  bravely  onwards,  buikV 
ing  castles  in  the  air,  which  she  and  I  were  to  inhabit,  and  re- 
volving all  sorts  of  wild  and  fantastic  schemes  in  ray  mind  to 
make  myself  worthy  of  her,  when  I  was  accosted  by  two  miser- 
able, half-starved-looking  men  coming  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

"  Good  morrow  to  your  honour,  young  gintleman,"  said  one 
of  them. 

I  returned  the  salutation  politely. 

"  A  line  hard  day  for  thravellin',"  said  the  second. 

I  acquiesced  in  this  remark,  and  was  moving  on — for  they 
had  stopped  me — when  Number  One  said  : 

"  Would  yer  honour  have  a  spare  copper  or  two  about  you  to 
give  to  two  poor  min  that  didn't  brek  their  fast  this  last  forty- 
eight  hours  1" 

Feeling  that  I  was  myself  the  merest  pensioner  on  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  and  not  knowing  how  soon  it  might  be  my  own 
f  turn  to  need  an  alms,  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  pulled  out 
my  purse,  and  was  looking  for  the  smallest  coin  it  contained, 
when,  with.  ^  rapidity  that  was  literally  startling.  Number  One 
snatched  the  purse  from  my  hand,  and  plunged  into  a  thick 
plantation  hard  by  1 

I  raised  a  loud  cry  and  ran  in  pursuit,  but  had  not  gone  three 
yards  when  Number  Two  came  behind  and  tripped  me  up,  dis- 
appearing before  I  had  time  to  rise,  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  taken  by  his  confederate.  Undeterred  by  the  fall,  and 
encouraged  by  the  thought  that  I  would  be  a  match  for  Number 
One  unaided  by  his  companion,  I  renewed  the  chase,  putting 
my  portmanteau  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  so  as  not  to 
be  handicapped  in  the  race. 

I  was  rapidly  gaining  on  the  racal,  when  I  heard  a  loud  shout 


behind  me,  and,  looking  round,  perceived  Number  Two  waving 
the  portmanteau  in  the  air,  and  running  off  with  it  as  rapidly 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"Good  heavens!"  I  exclaimed,  "  Maude's  letters !  Maude's 
letters  !  All  is  lost  !"  And,  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  Number 
One  and  the  purse,  I  turned  about  and  went  after  the  second 
ruffian  at  the  height  of  my  speed.  But  he  had  too  long  a  start 
of  me,  for  when  I  reached  the  road  I  could  not  even  get  a  sight 
of  him  ! 

Here  was  a  disaster,  an  irreparable  disaster,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  my  travels.  Every  penny  of  my  money  was  in 
the  purse.  How  was  I  now  to  prosecute  my  journey,  to  cross 
the  Channel,  to  support  myself  in  England  till  I  was  able  to 
find  employment  1 

But  the  money  in  my  purse,  invaluable  as  it  was  to  me  under 
the  circumstances,  was  very  trash  indeed  compared  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  portmanteau,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
articles  of  clothing,  consisted  of  nothing  less  precious  than  my 
Maude's  entire  correspondence  !  What  would  now  be  the 
destiny  of  those  loving  letters  1  What  profane  eyes  might  not 
peer  into  them  ?  To  what  coarse  and  brutal  jokes  would  not 
their  purest  and  tenderest  sentiments  give  occasion  1  And  her 
name  to  be  bandied  about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  to  become 
the  by-word  of  blacTsguards,  the  laughing-stock  of  tramps  and 
vagrants !  ' 

"  Good  heaven  !"  I  exclaimed,  almost  mad  with  rage  and 
despair,  "  this  is  a  sore,  sore  trial  indeed ;"  and  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  anguish  I  w£pt  like  a  child. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  SPRINGTIDE  HYMN. 


BY  PHILIP  MACMAHON. 

Spring's  bright  presence  fills  the  air, 

Ltiua  tibi  Domine, 
Making  beauty  everywhere, 

Laus  tibi  Domine. 
Foliage  crowns  the  towering  hill, 
Flowerets  edge  the  purling  rill. 
Nature's  thousand  pulses  thrill, 

Gloria  tibi  Domine. 

Flowers  the  moorland  spangle  o'er, 

Laus  tibi  Domine, 
Springing  round  the  peasant's  door, 

Laus  tibi  Domine. 
He  whose  handiwork  they  are 
Gave  to  every  earthborn  star 
Hues  than  rainbows'  fairer  far, 

Gloria  tibi  Domine. 

Sing  the  wild  birds  in  the  grove, 

Laus  tibi  Domine, 
Breathing  each  his  tale  of  love, 

Laus  tibi  Domine, 
Beauty — nature's  fairest  child- 
Wanders  through  the  woodlands  wild, 
Heaven  to  earth  is  reconciled, 

Gloria  tibi  Domine. 

Droop  the  forest  curtains  green, 

Laus  tibi  Domine, 
O'er  the  river's  crystal  sheen, 

Laus  tibi  Domine. 
Who  is  He  who  decks  the  wood. 
Faints  the  flowers,  and  pours  the  flood  ? 
God,  who  maketh  all  things  good, 

Gloria  tibi  Domine. 


Love's  Language. — Young  bride ;  "Was  she  his  own  darling 
duckums  ?"  Young  groom — "  Yes  ;  she  was  his  ownty,  donty, 
darling  duckums."  Exit  old  married  man,  enraged  and  dis- 
gusted. 
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REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 

By  John  O'Connkll. 

Chapter  XXIX, — Thk  Acquittal  of  the  Prisoners.— A 
Revelation. 

A  joyous  concourse  came  streatniag  out  of  the  portals  of  the 
Tralee  courthouse  next  day,  about  an  hour  after  the  judges  had 
gone  down  there  in  the  forenoon. 

Those  whom  other  business,  indifference,  or  laziness,  had  de- 
tained from  the  courts,  were  stopped  in  their  passage  through 
the  streets,  or  drawn  to  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  places 
of  abode,  according  as  they  chanced  to  be  abroad  or  at  home  at 
the  time,  by  the  little  tumult  that  of  a  sudden  had  broken  out 
from  the  usually  well-ordered  seat  of  law,  and  its  more  mythical 
companion,  yclept  justioe.  The  proverbial  curiosity  of  a 
country  town  caught  the  alarm  quickly,  and  long  ere  the  true 
cause  of  the  unwonted  disturbance  could  be  ascertained  by  those 
at  a  hundred  paces  from  the  scene  of  action,  gossip  had  already 
flown  down  every  street  and  alley  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
borough,  with  a  varying  tale  of  the  conviction  and  immediate 
execution  of  the  prisoners  under  trial,  the  tumbling  in  of  the 
old  courthouse  on  the  heads  of  -all  present,  and  the  irruption  of 
the  French  commodore,  Thurot,  with  live  or  six  hundred 
bearded  mounseers,  to  slaughter  all  before  them. 

Meanwhile  the  slow-paced  truth  comes  halting  after,  and  at 
length  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoners,  from  the  failure  of  Crown 
evidence,  is  buzzed  everywhere  about,  and  gathers  crowds  in 
Castle-street  to  inquire  the  particulars  and  see  the  liberated 
parties.  The  latter,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  cheerful  little 
assembly  of  the  previous  evening,  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
were  accompanied  by  Sir  George  Ardon  aad  Travers  Shiffnall 
and  a  number  of  other  friends,  many  of  whom  were  of  Edward 
O'Donovan's  widespread  southern  connexions,  who  had  quickly 
and  freely  sympathised  with  perils  and  startling  chances  to 
which  identity  of  religion  and  of  race  rendered  themselves 
liable  at  any  moment. 

There  were  several,  too,  who  from  higher  impulses  had  joined 
in  these  friendly  demonstrations — persons  of  different  faith, 
who,  like  the  worthy  baronet  and  his  young  companion,  never 
permitted  their  strong  natural  sense  of  right  and  charity  and 
justice  to  be  obscured  by  the  carefully  inculcated  prejudices 
and  fostered  bigotries  in  vogue  and  favour,  and,  sooth  to  sayy 
in  wof  ul  predominance  at  the  time.  The  better  impulses  might  be 
fleeting,  the  prizes  and  rewards  for  harking  in  with  the  bandogs 
of  intolerance  might  ere  long  recover  their  power  of  temptation, 
at  least  with  some  ;  but  at  present  all  was  genuine  in  the  dis- 
play of  good,  and  Christian,  and  manly  feeling,  amidst  which 
the  acquitted  and  liberated  prisoners  were  conducted  from  the 
scene  of  their  imprisonment  and  prosecution  to  their  temporary 
home. 

This  was  in  the  "square"  of  the  town,  at  the  house  of  a 
relative  of  O'Donovan's.  In  the  retirement  of  this  dwelling  a 
hurried  consultation  was  held,  at  which  the  two  Dublin  gentle- 
men assisted,  as  well  as  all  who  bore  affinity  or  held  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  O'Donovan  and  his  friends,  and,  even  at 
the  risk  of  future  charges  against  them  of  being  in  negotiation 
with  the  enemy,  the  French  naval  ofhcer  who  bore  the  flag  of 
truce  was  admitted  to  repeat  his  commander's  offer  of  refuge 
and  explain  the  contemplated  arrangements. 

One  other  person  was  ere  long  added  to  the  assembled  party 
— the  poor  wife,  or  widow,  as  she  now  was,  of  the  penitent 
Atkins.  The  poor  creature  was  weeping  bitterly  indeed,  yet 
not  as  one  without  hope,  for  the  better  state  of  mind  that  had 
come  upon  the  dying  man  had  not  been  transient,  but  had 
lasted  to  his  death,  and  his  parting  moments  had  even  been 
attended  by  a  clergyman.  So  unhoped  for  a  change  had  miti- 
gated to  her  the  shock  of  his  sudden  fate  ;  and,  as  in  truth  he 
had  been  effectually  lost  to  her  in  a  far  worse  sense,  the  sharpest 
pang  she  now  experienced  was  owing  to  her  having  been 
obliged  to  take  farewell  of  his  remains  ere  their  interment, 
leaving  that  care  to  others.  Her  own  fortunes  were  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  refugees,  and  she  had  been  hastily  summoned 


to  join  them,  as  it  was  not  deemed  judicious  to  make  any 
delay  in  embarking,  from  fear  of  counter-orders  from  Dublin 
or  some  sudden  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  local  autho- 
rrities. 

"  There  is  no  obstacle  to  your  departing  on  the  instant,"  said 
Sir  George  Ardon  to  Mr.  Delgan  ;  *'  and,  fatiguing  as  the 
anxieties  of  the  last  few  days  must  have  been,  1  yet  strongly 
counsel  that  you  should  lose  not  an  hour  in  getting  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  who  have  so  reluctantly  been  compelled  to  relax 
their  hold  of  you." 

"I  believe  we  are  all  of  us  willing  to  depart  at  once,"  replied 
Mr.  Delgan.  "  My  own  affairs,  even  were  it  wise  to  think  for 
a  moment  of  visiting  Dublin  or  delaying  here  upon  their  accoinit, 
will  not  require  my  personal  attention.  For  some  time  back  I 
have  foreseen  that  Ireland  would  become  intolerable  to  those 
who,  like  me,  are  unfitted  save  for  a  life  of  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed attention  to  business,  and  I  have  accordingly  been  tak- 
ing measures  to  transfer  to  Bordeaux  my  capital  and  much  of 
ray  stock.  AVhat  remains  to  be  dor^e  can  be  accompli»hed  by 
an  agent." 

"  We  have  but  one  unalloyed  regret,"  said  Edward  O'Dono- 
van—  "the  thought  that  we  have  to  part  finally  with  such  as 
you,  Sir  George  Ardon,  and  you,  Travers  Shiffaall.  We  must 
ever  look  back  with  the  deepest  gratitude  to  the  part  you  both 
have  acted." 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  baronet,  "the  less  said  about  us 
the  better.  We  have  only  tried  to  act  as  Christians  oaght ;  and 
how  do  you  know,  my  young  friend,  but  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  a  positive,  quarrelsome  old  fellow  like  myself  to  defeat  the 
law,  merely  because  it  was  the  law  ?  Go  ;  be  happy  in  France, 
or  any  other  country  you  please,  and  never  think  more  of  this 
unfortunate  island,  where  it  seems  we  are  doomed  to  spend  our 
lives  in  hating  and  cursing  each  other,  instead  of  working  toge- 
ther like  Christians  and  sensible  men  to  stop  the  plunclerings 
of  England." 

"But  we,  at  any  rate,  good  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Delgan,  "can 
never  forget  yottr  kindness  and  your  protection.  We  must  ever 
bear  them  in  memory  with  the  most  fervent  gratitude,  and 
pray  for  you  to  the  last  hour  of  our  lives.  You  have  incurred 
not  only  trouble  but  risk  for  us." 

"Tush,  my  good  madam,  not  a  word  more  about  me.  I  am 
repaid  for  any  trouble  or  annoyance  I  have  had,  by  seeing  you 
all  safe  and  united,  and  doing  my  part  to  defeat  the  vile  plot 
against  your  happiness  and  your  lives.  I  ran  no  risk  after  all, 
for  the  vile  hawks  tha,t  were  abroad  dare  not  fly  at  m^.  You 
see  I  have  been  taken  into  consultation  by  the  Government." 

"  Ay,  Sir  George,  when  they  believe  themselves  in  a  diffi- 
culty. But  when  Thurot  leaves  the  coast,  and  matters  abroad 
take  a  favourable  turn  for  England,  will  not  the  part  you  and 
Mr.  Shiffnal  have  taken  be  remembered  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit — not  a  bit  ;  or  if  it  be,  I  care  not  for  it.  I  have 
a  Parliamentary  connection  which  the  Minister  dare  not  affront, 
and  so,  indeed,  has  this  good  lad,  Shiftnall.  But  you  had  beat 
be  stirring  ;  you  have,  madam,  to  think  not  only  for  yourself, 
but  for  those  fair  young  dames  who  are  lucky  in  having  you  to 
accompany  and  care  them.  I  doubt  if  their  minds  are  not 
running  on  something  else  than  packing  clothes,  since  those 
two  good-looking  young  gentlemen  have  been  restored  to 
them." 

"  This  is  my  hi'shand.  Sir  George,"  said  Amelia,  with  a  pretty 
assumption  of  matron- like  dignity  ;  ' '  you  forget  I  am  married, 
and  married  in  your  own  house  too,  thanks  to  your  exceeding 
kindness." 

"Oh,  I  cry  your  pardon,  my  old  married  lady,"  said  the 
baronet  good-humouredly ;  "  I  do  believe  you  are  a  wife  of 
the  respectable  antiquity  of  a  few  weeks  back.  Of  course,  to  so 
grave  and  sedate  a  personage,  Mrs.  Delgan  can  only  be  a  pleasant 
companion,  not  a  protectress.  But  how  am  I  to  address  yw/, 
my  other  young  mistress  ]" 

This  was  addressed  to  Eveleen  M'Mahon,  whom  Mrs.  Delgan 
now  presented  in  due  form. 

"  Oh,  then,"  he  continued  in  the  same  light  strain,  which  he 
had  evidently  adopted  and  was  striving  to  keep  up  in  order  to 
aid  the  efforts  being  made  by  several  of  tlio  party  to  repress 
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their  emotions— "  Oh,  then  you  still  have  a  hand  to  bestow. 
What  say  you  to  my  young  friend,  Travers  Shiffnall,  here  ?  The 
Dublin  belles  count  him  not  ill-favoured,  and  I'll  warrant  him 
as  fair  in  heart  as  in  face." 

The  aim  and  intention  of  the  good  baronet's  raillery  seemed 
hardly  answered,  or  answered  not  as  he  had  expected.  That 
Eveleen  M'Mahon  should  have  been  thrown  into  some  confu- 
sion was  natural  enough,  but  that  Travers  Shifnall  should  be 
similarly  afiected,  nay,  far  more  completely  and  utterly  con- 
fused, was  altogether  unexpected  and  inexplicable.  As  always 
happens  in  such  cases,  his  confusion  was  increased  by  the  gene- 
ral notice  which  the  strangeness  of  the  circumstances  attracted, 
and,  as  the  only  means  of  giving  him  time  to  recover.  Sir  George 
Ardon,  who  was  as  completely  astonished  as  anyone  there,  had 
to  break  off  suddenly  and  go  to  the  window,  under  the  pretence 
of  haying  spied  out  some  object  of  interest  in  the  square  below. 

Thither  he  was  immediately  followed  by  young  Shiffnall, 
while  the  rest  of  his  late  auditors  gathered  towards  the  other 
window,  as  if  to  indulge  their  curiosity,  but  in  reality  to  remark 
upon  what  they  had  just  n^Jtnessed. 

"  What  on  earth  was  the  matter  with  you,  Travers  I"  said 
the  baronet,  when  they  were  thus  for  the  moment  alone.  "  Can 
it  be  that  you  are  in  love  V 

"  It  is  vain  for  me  now  to  deny  it,"  said  the  young  man  in  a 
tone  of  despondency.  "I  have  betrayed  myself  at  last,  I  find, 
after  pluming  myself  on  keeping  my  own  secret  so  long.  I  have 
had  the  madness  to  fall  in  love  with  Miss  n'Mahon." 

' '  Did  you  not  know  that  she  was  engaged  ?  I,  indeed,  only 
heard  it  myself  to  day,  but  I  never  met  her  till  now,  whereas 
you  must  have  had  opportunities." 

"At  one  time  I  believed  her  to  be  so,  but  subspquently,  on 
too  light  grounds,  as  I  have  since  had  reason  enough  to  sea,  I 
imagined  that  the  attachment,  if  any  existed,  was°upon  Mr. 
Barry's  part,  and  not  reciprocated  by  her.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  there  was  but  a  sailor's  hasty  and  fleeting  fancy  in  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  she,  with  her  evident  quiet  force  of  cha- 
racter and  clear  judgment,  had  not  allowed  her  feelings  to  be 
so  easily  engaged." 

"  Well,  well,  this  is  a  sad  business,  and  especially  so,  coming 
out  as  it  does  just  at  the  moment  when  we  thought  all  trouble 
was  well  over,  and  that  these  poor  hunted  people  and  we  might 
part  with  unalloyed  congratulations.  But  it  can't  be  helped. 
Boys  will  be  boys,  and  girls  will  be  girls,  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  this  love  will  be  perpetually  embroiling  everything, 
and  doi|p  no  good  to  anyone.  But  what's  the  matter  now  with 
our  friends  1    Some  new  piece  of  folly,  I  suppose." 

The  exclamation  was  caused  by  a  sudden*  flurry  and  alarmed 
bustle  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  those  who  had  been 
at  and  near  the  second  window  had  now  gathered  in  still  a 
closer  group  round  some  object  of  general  interest. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  speedily  known,  and  were  not  by 
any  means  of  a  nature  to  restore  the  equanimity  of  the  little 
assemblage.  Redmond  Barry  had,  with  all  the  jealousy  of 
love,  noted  at  once  the  symptoms  of  confusion  on  the  part  of 
Travers  Shiffnall,  and  those  which  a  distressing  knowledge — so 
intuitively  acquired  by  females  in  such  cases— of  the  state  of 
Ms  feelings  in  her  regard  had  occasioned  Eveleen  to  display,  in 
a  kind  of  involuntary  sympathy  with  his  distress.  Ever  impe- 
tuous, and  particularly  so  where  his  heart  was  deeply  engaged , 
the  impulsive  young  seaman,  without  stopping  to  assure  himself 
of  the  reality  or  otherwise  of  his  sudden  impression,  and,  like 
naost  ardent  and  impulsive  natures,  without  taking  time  to  ask 
himself  the  question  if  his  conduct  was  altogether  as  generous 
in  reality  as  in  appearance  towards  his  long-pledged  love,  had 
delayed  in  the  room  but  long  enough  to  tell  her,  in  a  few  brief, 
broken  words,  that  he  released  her  from  all  engagements,  that 
he  left  her  absolutely  free  to  accept  the  addresses  of  Shiffnall, 
of  which  he  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  become  aware,  that  he 
would  without  -delay  join  La  Petillante,  or  whichever  of  the 
French  frigates  would  be  likeliest  to  give  him  least  occasion  or 
opportunity  of  troubling  her  or  Travers  Shiffnall  with  his  pre- 
sence again. 

Not  a  word  did  he  wait  for  when  his  hurried  whispering  was 
over  ;  not  a  moment,  not  a  second,  did  he  tarry  to  meet  poor 


Eveleen 'a  look  of  astonishment  and  agony,  or  to  notice  her  con- 
vulsive and  involuntary  effort  to  catch  his  hand  ;  away  he 
darted,  broke  out  of  the  room,  and  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  and. 
ears,  and  heart,  dashed  all  unheeding,  and  like  a  desperate 
madman,  down  the  stairs,  out  of  the  house,  across  the  little 
"square,"  and  away,  without  stop  or  check,  till  he  reached  the 
point  of  the  river  outside  of  the  town,  where,  when  the  tidal 
waters  are  up,  it  is  easily  navigable  for  boats,  and  where,  in 
effect,  several  boats  were  at  the  moment  lying.  Into  one  of 
these,  a  country  boat,  hired  and  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  luggage  of  the  expected  party,  he  sprang,  and 
directing  the  men  to  pull  their  best,  flung  himself  down  in  the 
stern-sheeta,  with  his  sea-cloak  rolled  about  him,  and  became 
to  all  iatents  and  purposes  insensible  for  the  time  to  anything 
but  his  own  bitter,  and  burning,  and  distracting  sense  of  loss. 

We  part  him  for  the  present,  with  recording  that  at  the  out- 
let of  the  river  he  found  a  French  pinnace  which  conveyed  him 
without  loss  of  time  on  board  La  Petillante.  His  friend, 
M.  de  la  Courtille,  warmly  received  him  ;  and,  though  not  a 
little  astonished,  forebore  asking  questions  in  his  plainly  over- 
excited condition.  The  St.  Patrick  was  gone  to  sea  but  a  few 
hours  before.  Captain  Kelly  having  taken  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  the  formidable  French  squadron  on  the  coast,  to 
make  the  repairs  his  vessel  wanted,  in  one  of  the  little  harbours 
to  the  southward,  where  there  could  be  no  fear,  especially 
under  present  circumstances,  of  any  armed  force  in  the  interest 
of  the  government.  On  learning  this  circumstance  the 
impetuous  young  man  immediately  decided  upon  following  him 
by  land,  and  rejoining  him  by  a  direct  route  through  the 
mountains.  Accordingly  he  was  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  range 
forming  the  southern  shorn  of  Tralee  bay.;  and  commenced  the 
toilsome  ascent  with  no  sensation  of  its  difliculty,  nor  any 
feeling  or  idea  save  those  of  his  fancied  abandonment,  and  the 
heart-piercing  agony  he  was  suffering  in  consequence. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  left  behind  him  in  Tralee  one  quite  as 
miserable  as  himself — poor  Eveleen  M'Mahon.  The  same  de- 
scription might  be  thought  applicable  to  Travers  Shiffnall  ;  but 
in  truth  the  selfishness  of  love  was  not  altogether  without  its 
influence  in  making  him,  in  despite  and  almost  in  hatred  of 
himself,  derive  a  kind  of  wild  hope  from  the  sudden  parting  of 
Barry,  and  its  obvious  cause.  He  rallied,  indeed,  all  his  better 
feelings  against  this  new  and,  as  he  keenly  felt  it  to  be,  this 
unworthy  emotion,  and  restrained  himself  from  taking  one 
step  to  attempt  to  profit  by  his  unconscious  rival's  absence. 

Eveleen  M'Mahon  was  led  away  by  Mrs.  Delgan  and  her 
daughter  into  a  distant  room  to  recover  herself,  while  the  last 
preparations  for  the  little  journey  to  the  boats  were  being  hur- 
riedly completed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  party.  To  this  they 
were  much  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  losing  the  tide  of  ebb, 
which  a  seaman  had  come  up  to  inform  them  would  presently 
begin  to  run.  Such  an  announcement  was  imperative,  coming, 
as  it  did,  backed  by  the  force  of  the  old  proverb  respecting  the 
uncourteousness  of  time  and  tide  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  the 
party  issued  from  the  house  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after,  fully 
prepared  for  their  hasty  journey. 

Outward  and  adpwn  the  narrow  street  leading  off  the 
"■square"  they  hastily  filed,  in  far  less  joyous  mood  than  that 
which  had  so  recently  marked  their  exit  from  the  courthouse. 
Sir  George  Ardon  and  Mr.  Delgan  walked  in  front,  attracting 
the  chief  attention  of  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  to  witness 
the  departure.  O'Donovan  and  Travers  Shiffnall  came  next, 
and  after  them  the  three  ladies,  with  one  or  two  female  friends 
besides.  This  last  group  was  busily  occupied,  as  it  went  along, 
in  endeavouring  to  conceal  and  soothe  the  agitation  of  poor 
Eveleen,  who,  though  yet  ignorant  of  the  actual  step  taken  by 
Redmond  Barry,  had,  with  the  instinct  of  love,  readily  conjec- 
tured that  he  would  be  guilty  of  some  rashness  in  the  heat  of 
feeling  whereby  their  separation  would  be  insured.  One  mo- 
ment of  explanation  would,  must,  set  all  to  rights,  and  put  aa 
end  to  this  strange  and  most  painful  apprehension.  How  cruel, 
then,  to  be  deprived,  as  she  too  surely  prognosticated  that  she 
would  be,  of  that  precious  moment. 

The  involuntary  author  of  this  disaster  had  early  exonerated 
himself  with  Edward  O'Donovan,  during  their  walk,  of  any  de- 
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sign,  or  wilfulness,  and  he  was  now  busily  consulting  with  him 
on  the  best  course  to  be  taken,  in  the  difficult  and  most  dis- 
tressing circumstances  of  the  case.  But,  while  thus  engaged, 
neither  of  them  for  a  moment  forgot  their  cares  for  the  weep- 
ing ladies  behind  ;  delicately  avoiding  an  appearance  of  intru- 
siveness  upon  their  distress,  while,  at  the  same  time,  warding 
ofi'  from  them  the  annoyances  of  the  attending  crowd,  causing 
stones  and  other  obstructions  to  be  cast  aside,  or  holes  to  be 
filled  up  in  the  ruf;ged  path ;  and  thug,  by  every  expedient  in 
their  power,  lessening  the  difficulties  of  the  way.  These  na- 
tural and  becoming  attentions  of  the  rougher  to  the  weaker  sex 
were,  of  course,  paid  with  ready  and  anxious  alacrity  by  Ed- 
ward O'Donovan,  but  to  the  love  sick  Travers,  in  his  present 
dizzy  and  confused  state  of  mind,  resulting  from  the  extreme 
conflict  of  feeling  that  he  was  undergoing,  each  little  occasion  of 
the  kind  was  invested  with  all  the  importance  that  love  will 
give  to  the  merest  trifle,  and  was  deemed  by  him  a  most  happy 
opportunity  of  manifesting  his  deep,  though  all  but  hopeless, 
devotion. 

At  one  time  there  occurred  a  very  urgent  necessity  for  the 
anxious  precautions  of  the  young  men.  The  way  led  directly 
by  the  very  spot  Atkin  in  his  drunken  fury  had  dashed  the  un- 
happy wretch,  Marchden,  down  over  the  low  guard-wall  of  the 
half-ditch,  half- rivulet,  they  were  passing,  upon  the  rocky  bottom 
below.  With  true  vulgar  love  of  the  horrible  the  running 
myrmidons  about  the  party  set  up  a  new  clamour  as  they  came 
near  the  fatal  place,  and  by  voice  and  gesture  sought  to  direct 
attention  to  it  and  invite  a  nearer  inspection.  Sir  George  and 
Mr.  Delgan  were  unwittingly  drawn  aside  to  look  at  this 
sudden  object  of  the  crowd's  vociferous  demonstrations  ;  but 
their  evident  disgust  and  horror  when  aware  of  its  nature, 
served  as  warnings  to  those  who  immediately  came  after  them  ; 
and  care  was  taken  in  time  that  the  feelings  of  the  ladies  should 
not  be  harrowed  by  making  them  aware  of  the  fearful  associa- 
tions attaching  to  that  part  of  their  road. 

The  boats  were  at  length  reached,  and  the  destined  exiles 
were  embarked  ;  Sir  George  Ardon  and  his  travelling  com- 
panions going  with  them,  under  the  flag  of  truce,  to  sign  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  exchange  with  Commodore 
Thurot  the  final  ratifications  of  the  little  treaty,  whereby  that 
oflicer  had,  of  his  own  motion,  bound  himself  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  coast  without  further  molestation  on  receiving  the 
liberated  party  in  whose  favour  he  had  undertaken  to  inter- 
vene. 

(to  be  continued.) 


0  ARRANMORE,  LOVED  ARRANMORE. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE, 


0  Arranmore,  loved  Arranmore  ! 

How  oft  I  dream  of  thee, 
And  of  those  days  when,  by  thy  shore, 

I  wandered  young  and  free  ! 
Full  many  a  path  I've  tried,  since  then. 

Through  Pleasure's  flowery  maze, 
But  ne'er  could  find  the  bliss  again 

I  felt  in  those  sweet  days. 

How  blithe  upon  thy  breezy  cliflfa 

At  sunny  morn  I've  stood, 
With  heart  as  bounding  as  the  skiffs 

That  danced  along  thy  flood  ! 
Or,  when  the  western  wave  grew  bright 

With  daylight's  parting  wing, 
Have  sought  that  Eden  in  its  light 

Which  dreaming  poets  sing — 

That  Eden  where  the  immortal  brave 

Dwell  in  a  land  serene — 
Whose  bowers  beyond  the  shining  wave 

At  sunset  oft  arc  seen. 
Ah  !  dream  too  full  of  saddening  truth  ! 

Those  mansions  o'er  the  main 
Are  like  the  hopes  1  built  in  youth — 

As  sunny  and  as  vain  ! 


THE  TROUBLE  ABOUT  THE  PIGS. 

A  SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

Bv  A  YouNo  Attorney. 

A  few  mornings  since  I  sat  in  my  oflice  ;  my  clerk  sat  near 
copying  out  some  forms  which  may  yet  turn  to  account,  when 
a  knock  caiae  to  the  door,  and  I  gently  said,  '*  Come  in."  Two 
rough-looking  peasants  entered,  and,  as  I  rei|U08ted  them  to  seat 
themselves,  one  of  them  asked  if  I  was  Mr.  Dapper,  the  new 
'torney  that  had  come  to  town.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  forthwith  begged  they  would  lay  before  me  the  occasion  of 
their  visit. 

"  Well,  ye  see,  sir,"  began  the  burly  rustic  w^o  sat  nearest 
to  me,  "we  want  to  have  a  little  talk  v/ud  yep  honour  about  a 
small  matther  o'  business,  an'  as  we  b'liove  yer  honour  is  a 
larned  man  an'  well  able  to  contind  wud  the  rascal  who's  pur- 
shooin'  us  wud  his  lattitats,  begor  Jim  hore  an'  myself  thought 
we  might  as  well  drop  in  an'  have  a  word  with  you." 

"Certainly,"  said  I,  assuming  my  blandest  tones;  "your 
interest  shall  not  be  neglected  when  placed  in  my  hands.  Will 
you  kindly  explain  in  what  way  I  can  assist  yoxi  (" 

"  Well,  ye  see,  yer  honour,  'tis  all  a  matther  of  a  piece  o'  rob- 
bery— a  blackguard  that  wants  to  rob  us  out  o'  what's  our  own 
— an'  sure  if  the  law's  to  be  had  we'll  spend  every  ha'penny 
we're  worth,  just  to  show  him  that  he  can't  do  us  out  o'  what's 
our  honest  right." 

"H'm  !"  said  I— "proceed." 

"Well,  the  way  it  all  happened  is  this,  yer  honour.  Jim 
here  an'  myself — we're  gossips,  yer  honour,"  said  he,  paren- 
thically. 

I  smiled,  and  again  requested  him  to  proceed. 

"  We  wint  to  the  fair  wud  a  fine  fat  sow,  as  I  was  makin'  up 
the  rint  for  the  agint,  an'  begor,  when  we  got  to  the  fair,  what 
wud  the  fataigue  an'  the  want  of  her  nathural  rest,  well  becomes 
me  bowld  sow  but  she  flops  herse'f  down  in  a  lough  o'  wather 
just  forninst  Tim  Mulcahy  the  publican's  door,  an'  the  divil 
another  fut  cud  she  put  undher  her,  the.crayther.  So  we  bein' 
so  near  Tim's,  begor  we  thought  we'd  just  step  in  an'  have  a 
tint  to  keep  the  blood  warm  in  us. 

"The  fust  dhrop  wasn't  well  down,  yer  honour,  whin  who 
should  walk  into  the  shop  but  a  neighbour's  son  of  ours,  Brian 
MacDarmot  ;  an'  sure  he  up  an'  towld  us  he  was  goin'  away  to 
Ameriky,  *  Bekase,'  sez  Briney,  '  what  wud  peelers  an'  informers 
a  man  can't  live  in  this  counthry.'  '  Wisha,  Briney,  me  darlint 
boy,'  sez  I,  ketchin'  him  be  the  fist,  'may  luck  and  fortune 
attind  ye,  me  jewel,'  sez  I,  '  an'  may  ye  never  stop  till  you're  a 
prence,'  sez  I." 

"But,  my  good  man,"  I  interrupted — "you  will  excuse  me — 
what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  rubbery  V 

"  Howld  an  now,  yer  honour,  for  a  minit,"  said  he.  "  Sure 
how  can  an  ignorant  man  like  me  spake  in  that  high-flov/n 
English  ?" 

"  But,"  said  I,  "you  mustn't  suppose  I  object  to  your  Eng- 
lish. What  I  want  to  know  is,  did  this  man,  Brian  what's  his 
name,  rob  you  1" 

"Rob  me,  is  it,  yer  honour!  Briney  MacDarmot  rob  me  ! 
Ah,  begog  I  think  it's  only  jokin'  wud  me  you  are  !  Briney 
MacDarmot  is  as  dacent  a  boy  as  ever  ate  a  potato. " 

"  You  will  pardon  me,"  I  said,  teased  with  the  fellow's  pro- 
lixity ;  "I  do  not  wish  to  attribute  any  bad  conduct  to  your 
young  friend,  but  I  beg  you  will  at  once  come  to  the  point,  and 
tell  who  it  was  that  robbed  you." 

"Sure,  me  darlint  man,"  said  he,  "av  you'll  only  have  a 
minit's  patience  I'll  be  afther  comin'  to  it ;  but  sure  anless  yer 
honour'll  let  me  tell  me  story  in  me  own  plain  way,  begor  I'll 
never  have  your  janius  defindin'  me  agin  the  tundherin'  robber 
that's  thryin'  to  plundher  m©  an'  nie  heavy  family." 

"  Go  on,"  said  I ;  "but  for  goodness'  sake  get  to  the  robbsry 
as  speedily  as  possible." 

"  Well,  yer  honour,  'tis  a  short  story  I  have  to  tell  you  afther 
this.  Young  Briney  wouldn't  have  it  unless  Jim  an'  myse'f 
wud  take  a  thrate  from  him,  an'  begor  sure  we  wouldn't  be 
mane  enough  not  to  be  afther  axin'  the  dacent  boy  av  he  had  a 
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movith  an  liiiu  he  goin'  to  cross  the  ragin'  aay.  Well,  yer 
houoiir,  wan  word  boiTowed  auotlier,  an'  we  had  glass  afther 
glass,  until  at  last,  as  Jim  here  an'  myself  wor  thinkin'  o'  comin' 
out,  who  should  walk  into  the  shop  but  a  second  cousin's 
daughther  o'  me  own,  Anty  Neill,  yer  honour,  that  was  afther 
bein'  married  to  a  boy  o'  the  Hyaus  about  a  twel'month  ago.  ' 
'  Wisha,  blud  alive,  Anty,'  sez  I,  '  how  is  every  inch  o'  ye  V  sez 
I  ;  'an'  how  is  the  dacent  boy  that  owns  ye  1'  '  Begor,'  sez  | 
she,  '  I'm  finely,  thank  ye  ;  an',  in  thro  th,' sez  she,  'I  just  came 
into  the  market  to  day  to  buy  a  era' "  

"But,  my  good  man,"  I  said,  interrupting  him  again,  "all 
this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  robbery,  and  I  must 
request  that  you  will  not  occupy  any  time  with  further  par- 
ticulars about  this  Anty  Ryan,  but  come  at  once  to  the  business 
which  brought  you  into  my  oflice." 

"Oh,  wisha!  me  darlint  young  giutleman,  but 'tis  yourself 
that  have  the  lamed  tongue  athune  thim  two  purty  jaws  o' 
yours  ;  but  sure  av  you'll  only  howld  on  a  minit  I'll  be  afther 
comin'  to  the  robbery  ;  an'  av  it's  a  thing  you  defiud  me  I'll  pay 
you  as  well  as  iv  it  was  Counahellor  Butt  himself  that  was  doin' 
the  work  for  me." 

"Go  on,  then,"  I  said,  resignedly  ;  "  but  for  goodness'  sake 
don't  be  beating  around  the  bush,  but  come  at  once  to  the 
point " 

"Well,  at  last,  yer  honour,  it  sthruck  Jim  here  an'  myself 
that  we  wor  thryin'  the  sow's  patience  too  much,  so  out  we  goes 
to  where  we  left  her  lyin'  snug  an'  comfortable,  but  the  divil 
resave  the  sow  could  we  see,  only  just  the  marks  an'  tokens  o' 
where  she  was  lyin'.  '  Thanum  an  dhoul,  Jim,'  sez  1,  'but 
the  sow's  gone.'  '  Be  the  mortial,' sez  Jim,  'but  as  sure  as  a 
gun  some  peeler  is  afther  'restin'  her  undher  the  Haybus  Carcase 
Act,  an'  she'll  be  hung,  dhrawn,  an'  quarthered,  iddout  judge 
or  jury  ;  for,  be  all  .accounts,  Mick,'  sez  he,  '  them  peelers  are 
partial  to  bacon.'  '  Wisha,'  sez  I,  'may  bad  weather  rise  blis- 
thers  an  their  rapin-hook  shins,  an' '  "— — 

"But,"  I  broke  in  suddenly,  fearing  he  was  about  to  stray 
from  th9  subject  again,  "  who  stole  the  pig  f 

"Ah,  would  I  doubt  yer  honour?''  said  he  ;  "but  'cis  you 
that  hot  the  nail  an  the  head  the  tirsc  oifer.  Who  stole  the  pig  ? 
Well,  as  ye  axed  a  civil  question  I'll  give  ye  a  civil  answer  ;  an' 
the  divil  resave  the  wan  o'  me  knows  who  stole  the  pig,  'out 
whoever  he  was  he  was  an  honest  man,  for  he  hushed  down  two 
fine  slips — I  suppose  whin  his  conshinse  begin  to  throuble  hitn 
— j  ust  the  same  weight  as  our  fat  sow  ;  so,  of  course,  whin  Jim 
an'  me  seen  'em  we  druv  'em  home." 

"  Drove  them  home  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yis,  yer  honour  ;  an'  that's  the  very  raison  we're  here  to- 
day, to  get  you  to  defind  us  agin  the  infarnal  robber  who  says 
he  owns  them,  an'  wants  to  get  'em  back  iddout  he  givin'  us 
back  our  sow." 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  I,  now  beginning  to  see  through 
the  case,  "  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  me  a  few  questions,  and 
beg  you  will  not  introduce  anything  in  your  replies  but  what  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Who  'hushed,'  as  you  say,  the  small 
pigs  towards  yon  I" 

"  I  suppose  whoever  hus'ned  our  sow  toast  him." 

"  Why  did  you  take  the  two  pi;^s  ?" 

*'  Bskase  the  two  in  one  wor  aiquil  weight  wid  our  sow." 
"  Did  you  ever  feed  or  rear  those  slips  i" 
"  No,  but  I  fed  and  reared  my  sow." 

"Well,  as  you  did  not  rear  the  slips,  of  course  they  are  not 
yours. " 

"  But  sure,  yer  honour,  whin  he  didn't  rear  my  sow,  she's 
not  his." 

"  But  how  do  you  Ijnow  he  took  your  sow  I" 

"  How  did  he  know  I  took  his  slips  ?" 

"  But  suppose  he  never  took  your  sow." 

"  That's  no  affair  o'  mine,  yer  honour.  I'm  not  his  father 
confessor." 

"  You  must  give  him  back  these  pigs." 

"  Then,  if  I  do,  be  jakers  he  must  give  me  back  my  sow." 
•  "I  see  it  all,"  said  I,  drawing  my  breath  after  this  smart 
cross-examination.    "  The  case  you  put  before  me,  my  good 
fellow,  is  too  strictly  logical  for  my  powers.    The  subtle  argu- 


ments you  have  used  in  reply  to  my  interrogations  might  puzzle 
a  Whately  or  a  Locke  ;  and  all  I  can  do  for  you  in  this  matter 
is  simply  to  advise  you  to  appeal  instantly  to  that  eminent 
counsel  whose  name  you  mentioned  in  such  flattering  terms." 

Here  I  turned  to  my  clerk,  who,  understanding  my  signal, 
commenced  to  write  out  the  following  bill  of  costs  : — 
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d 

"  Advice  to  refer  matter  to  counsel  ... 

...  G 

8 

"  Draft  information 

...  5 

0 

"  Letter  to  counsel  therewith  and  thereon 

...  3 

4 

"  Total   

..  15 

0" 

SWEETHEART.  GOOD-BYE. 

BY  J,  MURDOCK. 


Good-bye,  sweetheart — good-bye,  good-bye  ! 
Sweetheart,  farewell— a  long  farewell ! 

Thy  love  to  me  proved  but  a  lie, 

The  pain  thou  wrougbtest  /  can  tell — 
Farewell,  sweetheart  !  farewell,  farewell ! 

The  world  is  large,  but  joys  are  few — 

As  few  as  days  within  a  year 
When  all  the  sky's  one  sea  of  blue, 

And  Winter,  desolate  and  drear, 

la  but  a  memory  and  a  tear. 

The  world  is  large,  but  life  is  briefj— 
As  brief  as  hopes  begot  of  sorrow. 

Life  is  a  tree,  and  man  a  leaf, 
Sufiering  existence,  till  some  morrow 
Findeth  him  dust,  no  hopes  to  borrow. 

And  what  were  life,  so  short  and  sad, 

Had  we  not  love  to  lighten  us— 
Had  we  not  love  to  make  us  glad. 

And  love's  suul^eams  to  brighten  us  ? 
■  Life  for  mere  life  would  frigdten  us. 

A  cabin  would  a  palace  seem 

Were  I  to  thee  a  knight  of  love, 
And  thee  I'd  glory  to  etiteem 

An  angel  stole  from  fleaven  above — 

A  monarch  I,  my  queen  a  dove. 

Good-bye,  false  love— good-bye,  good-bye  ! 
False  heart,  farewell — a  long  farewell ! 

Th}'  love  to  me  proved  all  a  lie. 
The  grief  thou  gavest  /  can  tell — 
Farewell,  thou  cruel — fare  thee  well  ! 

JEMMY  MACK,  AND  THE  EARLY  YORK  YEOrSANRY. 
AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  INSURFv,ECTION  OF  '9S. 
By  Dr.  Campion. 

In,  off  the  high  road,  and  amid  the  tall  elms  studding  and 
beautifying  the  demesne  of  Lord  de  Vesci,  in  the  Queen's  County, 
were  assembled  a  troop  of  yeomen  cavalry.  Their  horses  grazed 
about  at  leisure,  whilst  the  men  were  employed  on  duty  for  his 
royal  majesty.  King  George  of  England.  In  other  words,  the 
valiant  soldiers  were  busily  engaged  in  making  arrangements  to 
hang  an  unfortunate  tinker. 

"  You  want  to  say  a  ipouthful  of  ]»rayers  before  you  die,  do 
you  ?  '  repeated  one  of  the  executioners,  mocking  the  request  of 
the  intended  victim — "Sergeant  Weldon,  will  you  come  here, 
and  read  a  psalm  out  of  your  book  to  guide  his  ghost  to  glory." 

The  man  thus  appealed  to  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  merrily 
trolling  forth  song  after  song  from  a  filthy  obscene  English 
volume  of  melodies,  very  largely  used  in  those  times  at  the 
mess-tables  of  all  military  heroes,  gentle  and  simple. 

"Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  worthy  sergeant;  "the  poor 
fellow  must  have  spiritual  consolation,  and  that,  too,  from  the 
best  song  in  the  whole  collection.  What  do  you  think  of  '  Merry 
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Meg  of  Wapping,'  or  'Jenny  Downs'?  Come,  my  man,  choose 
for  yourself  ;  I'm  in  capital  voice  this  morning. " 

The  tinker,  who  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Jemmy 
Mack  of  Ballyfin,  a  tall,  dark,  hardy,  gipsy-looking  wight, 
with  his  budget  hanging  rakishly  on  his  back,  and  the  leaf  of  his 
battered  felt  hat  cocked  up  saucily  in  front,  looked  gloomily  at 
the  speaker,  and  then  rapidly  before  and  around  him, 

Alas  !  there  was  no  chance  of  escape,  the  yeomen  surrounded 
him  on  every  side,  whilst  over  his  head  dangled,  from  a  strong 
bough,  a  short  noosed  rope. 

Jemmy  looked  again  at  his  tormenter,  who  was  singing  at  the 
top  of  hia  voice,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  attentive  audience, 
who  now  gathered  closely  around  to  enjoy  the  diversion. 

"Stop  your  dirty  throat,"  said  Jemmy,  fiercely,  "and  if  ye 
don't  let  me  prepare  for  death  like  a  man  and  a  Christian, 
whichever  of  ye  is  to  be  the  skibbioge  let  him  do  his  work,  and 
no  more  about  it." 

A  hoarse  shout  of  derision  followed  this  manly  defiance,  and 
the  valiant  sergeant  gave  the  poor  victim  a  violent  kick  with 
his  heavy  boot,  in  order,  a&  he  jocosely  remarked,  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  melody. 

The  agony  and  pain  of  a  kick  on  the  bare  shin  bone  was  too 
much  for  human  endurance,  even  on  the  brink  of  eternity — at 
least  so  thought  Jemmy  Mack,  and  accordingly  he  dealt  the 
sergeant  so  true  a  blow  that  the  blo6d  spurted  from  his  nose  and 
ears,  and  destroyed  the  open  page  of  the  song-book  irretriev- 
ably ;  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  amateur  singer  violently  to 
the  earth,  like  a  shot  from  a  twelve  pounder.  And  now  that 
the  tinker's  blood  was  up,  he  smashed  away  at  his  opponents  at 
every  side»f  tumbling  every  man  he  struck,  until  a  blow  from 
the  butt  of  a  heavy  horse  pistol,  struck  from  behind,  stunned 
him.  A  belt  was  suddenly  passed  through  his  arms,  which 
pinioned  him  in  an  instant,  and  all  was  up  with  our  luckless 
hero. 

Two  of  the  yeomen  now  seized  him  bodily,  whilst  a  third, 
stooping  his  shoulders,  received  the  helpless  burden.  Tn  this 
way  he  was  borne  over  to  the  tree  and  the  noose  fixed  round 
his  neck.  The  man  under  then  gave  way,  and  Jemmy  Mack 
was  suspended. 

At  this  moment  the  sounds  of  a  bugle  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  yeoman  captain,  for  whom  the  troops  were  waiting  when 
they  set  about  the  congenial  pastime  of  hanging  the  poor  tinker, 
to  fill  up  the  lagging  hour.  "To  horse  instantly,"  exclaimed 
the  commander.  All  complied  with  the  peremptory  mandate, 
even  the  crest-fallen  sergeant,  who,  rising  with  difficulty,  slunk 
behind  backs,  to  conceal  his  broken  nose  and  woebegone  phy- 
siognomy. As  the  men  trotted  on,  clearing  the  green  space 
which  they  occupied,  their  leader  for  the  first  time  perceived 
the  strangling  man,  who  appeared  to  be  suffering  a  terrible 
agony. 

"  A  rebel  ?"  he  asked  carelessly. 
"Yes,  sir,"  replied  several  voices. 

"No  matter,"  returned  the  benevolent  warrior — "let  him 
not  be  left  in  that  state  of  torture  any  longer  ;  shoot  him  throuoh 
the  head,  one  of  ye  ;  or  stay,  I'll  try  my  own  hand  at  aflyuig 
allot." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !"  laughed  out  the  whole  troop,  at  their  mas- 
ter's wit,  as  in  duty  bound. 

Drawing  a  pistol,  he  took  steady  aim — the  distance  was  full 
twenty  paces — he  fired,  and  the  suspended  body  swung  heaving 
to  and  fro.  A  loud  shout  attested  the  prowess  of  the  marks- 
man, and  away,  the  next  moment,  and  in  the  highest  spirits, 
rode  the  leader  and  men  of  the  Early  York  Yeomanry. 

They  had  scarcely  turned  the  angle  of  the  road  when  snap 
went  the  bous^h,  and  down  fell  the  body  of  Jemmy  Mack.  The 
yeoman's  bullet  had  broken  the  gibbet,  and  not  the  head  of  the 
poor  tinker.  The  wound  from  the  butt-end  of  the  horse-pistol 
saved  his  life  too,  for  it  bled  profusely  as  he  now  lay  stretched 
upon  the  grass  in  a  state  of  thorough  unconsciousness.  The 
noosed  rope  readily  loosened  its  grasp  upon  his  neck,  but  still 
his  limbs  were  stiff,  cold,  and  rigid— in  fact,  Jemmy  had  a  very 
narrow  escape  indeed— and,  as  he  himself  sturdily  averred  after- 
wards, "  was  actually  dead  and  in  the  other  world  for  as  good  as 
six  long  hours,  when  it  pleased  God  to  send  him  back  again,  as 


he  was  not  fit  to  go."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  quite 
true  that  night  had  fallen  on  the  scene  when  Jemmy  awoke  to 
life  and  light  once  more. 

In  searching  after  the  historic  records  of  our  hero  in  hia 
native  county  before  we  began  this  veritable  narrative,  it  is  but 
right  to  admit  that  the  memory  he  has  left  after  him  is  not  at  all 
compatible  with  aftection  for  the  English  Government,  nor  even 
for  the  laws  as  administered  in  hia  day.  In  fact,  Jemmy  Mack 
was  not  only  what  was  called  a  rebel,  but  he  was  more  than 
that — he  was  aide  de  camp  to  Captain  Rock's  forces  in  the 
Queen's  County.  By  repute  he  was  a  travelling  tinker,  but, 
bless  your  soul !  it  is  very  little  that  such  a  calling  troubled 
•Temmy.  His  budget  merely  served  as  a  sabre-tache  to  contain 
despatches,  and  it  was  the  discovery  of  one  of  these  that  sealed 
his  fate  on  the  occasion  which  we  have  just  described. 

Half  hanged,  and  only  half  recovered,  the  rebel  aide-de-camp 
still  persisted  in  his  old  calling.  Nothing  could  extinguish  his 
hatred  of  English  dominion — nothing  could  deter  him  from  de- 
voting his  life  to  liberty  and  his  native  country.  Somehow  or 
other,  most  of  the  truest  patriots  of  Ireland  either  lived  in 
hovels  or  arose  from  them — the  peasant  blood  was  ever  the 
staunchest  blood — and  the  men  who  were  the  boldest,  and 
bravest,  and  lived  upon  the  hills  the  longest,  in  indomitable 
defiance  of  the  oppressors  of  the  land,  were  the  humblest  in  it. 
The  peasant-leader  is  decidely  the  guerilla  war-wager. 

Somewhere  about  three  months  after  the  unpleasant  events 
in  Lord  de  Vesci's  demesne,  J emmy  Mack  was  travelling  the  high- 
way at  a  very  rapid  pace.  He  was  evidently  on  both  urgent  and 
important  business.  His  step  was  firm  and  resolute,  his  bearing 
erect  and  energetic,  but  his  head  inclined  a  little  more  than 
natural  to  one  side — "a  crick"  Jemmy  called  it,  caused,  he 
said,  by  always  carrying  the  budget  the  one  way — but  his  neigh- 
bours persisted  in  attributing  it  to  the  twist  in  his  neck  which 
he  got  from  his  friends  in  the  yeomanry  service. 

Well,  .Jemmy  was  travelling  the  highway  with  speed,  and  in 
the  handle  of  the  soldering-iron  in  his  budget  was  a  written  plan 
of  surprise,  to  demolish,  and  for  ever,  the  said  very  efficient 
corps  of  his  majesty's  agents  for  perpetuating  slavery  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  road  was  long  and  dusty,  and  the  day  hot  and  oppressive. 
So  our  hero  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  an  elder  tree,  to  rest 
his  weary  limbs,  and  wipe  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Here  he  sat  musing  for  a  while,  in  great  luxury  and  comfort, 
when  suddenly  the  distant  tramp  of  horse-hoofs  struck  upon  his 
vigilant  ear.  Creeping  up  into  the  branches  of  the  elder-tree, 
and  closing  in  the  leaves  about  him,  he  took  a  long  and  keen 
survey  of  the  direction  from  whence  the  unwelcome  sounds 
were  coming,  when  what  was  his  dismay  to  see  his  old  friends 
the  yeomen  approaching  at  full  trot  !  They  were  nearly  on 
him — a  high  wall  flanked  one  side  of  the  road — an  open  common 
the  other — and  even  now  a  bend  of  the  road  alone  concealed 
him  from  their  sight.  One  man  rode  in  advance  of  the  troop — an 
avant-guard — with  two  more  in  attendance.  This  man  Jemmy 
had  good  right  to  remember — he  was  the  sergeant  who  read  the 
filthy  song-book  for  his  edification  the  day  he  was  hanged.  At 
first  sight,  however,  he  did  not  appear  to  answer  his  identity. 
No  wonder — his  upper  lip  was  puckered  a  little  towards  his 
nose,  where  Jemmy  had  split  it  with  the  exchange  he  gave  him 
for  the  kick  in  the  shin  ;  two  of  his  front  teeth  had  left  their 
moorings  ;  and  his  nose  diverged  a  line  or  two  from  its  former 
usual  direction.  All  these  changes  were  not  improvements. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  it,  that  his  power  of  melody  and  stress  of 
song  were  for  ever  at  an  end. 

Jemmy  Mack  was  very  much  gratified  to  find  that  he  had  so 
disfigured  his  obscene  adversary,  although  he  was  anything  but 
pleased  to  see  him  on  the  present  occasion.  However,  a  happy 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  determined  to  give  it  a  trial  as  the 
only  means  now  left  to  save  him  from  a  certain  and  cruel  death. 
Ripping  open  his  budget,  he  loosened  in  it  some  large  sheets  of 
tin,  pieces  of  old  iron,  and  a  couple  of  disabled  bells,  and  just 
as  the  sergeant  was  about  turning  the  corner,  he  dashed  budget, 
and  metals,  and  bells  down  upon  the  hard  road  with  a  horrid 
crash,  at  the  same  time  yelling  out  in  a  cry  that  mighb^startle 
braver  men  than  composed  the  Early  York  Yeoman  : 
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"  Gunsmen  !  flank  them  on  the  right  and  left  !  Pikemen  !— 
forward!  HuUoo  !  they're  off!  Crosscut  them  round  the 
fir  grove  ;  and  I'll  meet  ye  by  the  other  road  at  Pool-na-Stahl  I 
Away  !" 

At  the  first  shout,  the  sergeant  retreated  in  headlong  speed, 
crying  out  to  his  comrades,  "Ambush!  an  ambush!"  But 
when  the  reiterated  roars  announced  a  cross-cut  and  annihi- 
lation in  a  narrow  ravine,  through  which  his  troop  must  of  ne- 
cessity pass,  the  spurs  were  dug  mercilessly  into  the  horses' 
sides,  and  the  thought  seemed  to  be  with  every  yeoman  of  them 
all,  "  The  d— 1  take  the  hindmost." 

Jemmy  took  to  his  heels  too,  but  it  was  in  a  diametrically 
opposite  direction — nor  did  he  stop  or  stay  until  he  dodged 
through  several  cross  roads  and  boreens,  and  put  a  bog  between 
himself  and  his  enemies.  Then,  looking  up,  he  looked  about 
for  a  cozy  and  secret  place  to  thank  God  on  his  bended  knees. 
This  he  soon  spied  in  the  gripe  of  a  deep  ditch,  covered  with  a 
clump  of  briars,  and  topped  with  golden  furze,  which  gave  the 
space  below  the  gloom  of  a  cloister.  Here  he  knelt  and  prayed 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  ail  the  simplicity 
and  God-loved  confidence  of  the  old  faith. 

Very  soon  the  story  got  wind  in  the  country  how  Jemmy 
Mack  defeated  the  Early  York  Yeomanry  single-handed,  and 
beat  a  whole  troop  of  them  into  Ballyragget  with  a  battering  of 
his  budget ;  and  how  he  would  have  exterminated  them  alto- 
gether only  that  they  entrenched  themselves  in  a  cow-houso, 
and  sent  two  scouts  post-haste  into  Kilkenny  for  reinforce- 
ments. 

This  was  too  bad,  and  bitterly  did  the  scoffed  corps  vow  ven- 
geance on  the  half-hanged  tinker  if  he  ever  again  fell  into  their 
clutches.  At  the  same  time  they  could  not  help  wondering  how 
it  was  that  the  fellow  should  again  turn  up  for  their  discom- 
fiture, after  seeing  him  not  only  most  scientifically  strangled, 
but  afterwards  shot  through  the  head,  as  a  "crowning  mercy." 
What  a  tenacity  of  life  those  rebels  had,  to  be  sure,  and  what 
a  vindictive  memory  of  personal  aggression  ! 

The  nest  place  we  fiud  Jemmy  Mack  is,  on  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  taking  what  would  appear  to  a  casual  observer  a 
careless  saunter  near  the  ruins  of  aa  old  lime-kiln  immediately 
outside  the  town  of  Abbeyleix.  But  in  reality  our  hero  was 
now  employed  on  one  of  the  most  important  missions  that  ever 
occupied  a  rustic  diplomatist  since  the  war  for  Irish  indepen- 
dence began. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?"  challenged  a  tall  figure  who  suddenly 
stepped  out  of  the  shadows,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand  and  a 
pike  in  the  other. 

"Jemmy  Mack,"  was  the  quick  reply.  And  the  two  men 
now  walked  side  by  side  until  they  put  the  old  kiln  between 
themselves  and  the  moon. 

A  large  body  of  insurgents  were  here  assembled,  apparently 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  visitor.  They  were  all  armed  to  the 
teeth  ;  and  the  silence  and  order  which  prevailed  amongst  them 
showed  evidently  that  their  purpose  was  a  serious  one,  and  their 
meeting  prearranged. 

"  Well,  Jemmy,"  inquired  the  leader  of  the  band,  "  what  ia 
the  important  news  you  have  for  us  to-night  V 

"Ye  are  betrayed,  that's  all — is  that  newa  enough  for  ye  for 
one  night  V 

"  And  who  is  the  traitor,  Jemmy,  and  what  has  he  to  betray  ? 
The  boys  are  here  that  are  ready  and  willing  to  settle  accounts 
with  himself  and  his  masters." 

"Begor,"  returned  the  aide  de-camp,  "I  believe  1  am  the 
traitor  myself  this  ofi^er." 

"  You  ?    How  V 

"My  own  very  four  bones,  boys — and  the  divil  a, lie  in  it." 

"  Come,  Jemmy  Mack,  time  is  precious — out  with' the  mystery 
— the  night  is  short." 

"  Faith,  boys,  and  a  mystery  it  is,  sure  enough,  and  the 
very  posy-Malone  of  a  mystery  too.  What  would  ye  think 
of  J ustice  Crawdon  sending  me — me.  Jemmy  Mack — a  private 
whisper  that  a  hundred  pounds  were  at  my  command,  and  a 
free  passage  to  America,  if  I  pointed  out  the  whereabouts  of 
a  round  dozen  of  the  leaders  of  the  'rising'  in  this  county  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  he  wouldn't  ask  myself  to  appear  in  the 


matter  at  all,  but  only  to  give  the  information  on  oath,  and 
he'd  take  ray  character  for  the  rest — my  character,  boya — mind 
that — there's  plamnansh  for  you." 

Not  a  word  or  sound  interrupted  the  speaker — his  auditors 
appeared  absolutely  thunder-stricken  at  the  bare  idea  of  any 
mention  of.  the  English  Government  venturing  to  tamper  with 
an  individual  so  close  to  their  identity  as  Jemmy  Mack. 

"  Who  are  the  dozen  of  men,"  quietly  asked  the  leader,, 
"the  bloody  yeos  are  so  anxious  to  get  into  their  clutches? 
Let  us  see  which  of  us  they  are  most  alarmed  about." 

"  Yes,  yes,  let  us  hear  !  let  us  hear  !"  anxiously  questioned 
a  number  of  men  together,  all  hoping  to  hear  their  own  several 
names  mentioned  as  objects  of  fear  and  trembling  to  the  ene- 
mies of  their  homes  and  country. 

"  I  have  the  list  here,  ready  cut  and  dry,"  responded  the- 
tinker,  opening  his  faithful  budget,  and  picking  a  scrap  of 
paper  out  of  the  head  of  an  old  hammer. 

"And,  see  here,  Ned  Daly,"  he  continued,  "do  you  light 
that  bundle  of  greasy  rushes,  and  take  off  your  caubeen  and 
your  brogues,  through  respect,  whikt  I  announce  to  ye  all  a 
most  intheresfin'  page  from  his  Britannic  majesty's  orderly- 
book,  with  note  and  comment." 

The  rushes  were  lit,  and  Jemmy  Mack  commenced  to  read 
aloud  the  following  names,  which  were  received  with  many  a 
jibe  and  laugh,  and  often  with  many  a  scornful  scoff,  by  hia 
attentive  audience  : — 

"No.  1 — Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  Borris-in  Ossory.  Remarks — 
This  man  stands  six  feet  six  in  hia  stocking  vamps,  and  is  dan- 
gerous." 

"  Ou-wow  !"  commented  Jemmy,  "you  may  sing  ii/xt,  agra, 
if  you  have  the  air  of  it." 

' '  No.  2 — Peter  Finn,  Boley,  near  the  bog.  Remarks — Five 
feet  ten,  wants  left  eye,  pock-marked,  red  hair.  Note — Killed 
Ensign  White  and  Corporal  Doran,  after  being  arrested  in  the 
king's  name." 

"A  bad  boy,  upon  my  sowl  !  and  no  beauty.  Peter,  avic, 
they  don't  like  you  at  all." 

"  No.  3 — Daniel  Broderick,  Aghaboe.  Remarks — Five  feet 
five  three-quarters ;  about  seventeen  years  of  age  ;  a  born  devil ; 
set  fire  to  the  cavalry  barracks  twice  ;  piked  the  trumpeter  of 
the  third  troupe  ;  burnt  the  hay-rick  of  the  infantry  depot  ; 
stole  six  horses  out  of  the  barrack  field  ;  and  is  constantly  em- 
ployed, in  different  disguises,  in  bringing  powder,  ball,  and 
provisions  to  the  rebels  !" 

"Dan,  Dan,  Dan,  you're  bad  company  for  paceable  people, 
by  all  accounts.  By  dad,  I  wonder  you're  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self out  and  out,  instead  of  grinning  beyond  there,  like  the 
untameable  hyana." 

"No.  4— -George  Macky,  Rathdowney  (Big  George).  Re- 
marks— Five  feet  ten  ;  flogged  in  mistake." 

A  deep  and  husky  imprecation  was  uttered  by  the  man  just 
named  ;  but  Jemmy's  comment  followed  as  usual  : 

"  Ay,  and  a  dear  flogging  it  was  for  some  of  them,  any 
way. 

"  No.  5 — Samuel  Shea,  BallicoUa.  Remarks — Six  feet  one  ; 
burnt  out,  but  might  be  brought  round." 

"Are  you  there,  Sam  ?  and  do  you  hear  what  his  majesty's 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  so  forth,  says  of  you  V 

"  I'm  listenin',"  was  the  tranquil  reply  ;  "  and  if  his  majesty 
could  give  me  back  my  wife  and  child,  that  were  made  into  two 
little  heaps  of  black  ashes,  I  might  spake  to  him  ;  but  as  he 
can't,  may  the"  

"No  use  in  cursin'  or  swearin',  Sam  ;  we  believe  you.  It's 
yourself  that  has  the  good  memory — and  more  of  that  to  you, 
alanna — and  to  them  too  !" 

But  we  will  not  pursue  Jemmy's  list  any  further.  Enough 
to  state  that  the  remaining  seven  marked  men  from  Ballyfin, 
Donoughmore,  Durrow,  Coleraine,  Mountrath,  Reshall,  and 
CuUohill  were  duly  announced  and  commented  on,  and  then  all 
the  assembly  put  their  heads  together  in  council  to  deliberate 
what  was  best  to  be  done. 

In  order  to  show  how  those  deliberations  ran,  and  the  several 
circumstances  likely  to  influence  them  in  the  minds  of  parties 
whom  they  concerned  ao  much,  it  ia  proper  to  note  that  the  in- 
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surrection  had  been  long  at  an  end,  and  that  these  men  were 
one  of  the  few  small  parties  who  held  out  against  the  certain 
destruction  following  on  capture. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  Jemmy  Mack  should  betray 
his  twelve  condemned  associates,  and  take  the  hundred  pounds 
and  free  passage  to  America  from  Mr.  Justice  Crawdon — the 
said  twelve  men  faithfully  promising  to  be  assembled  where  they 
then  stood,  at  break  of  day  on  the  next  morning,  to  await  the 
advent  of  the  Early  York  Yeomen,  who  were  forthwith  to  cap- 
ture them,  and  put  them  all  to  death  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner  possible,  for  harbouring  any  idea  of  right  or  justice  in 
their  minds,  or  acts  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  hia  royal  majesty's 
Ministers  then  ruling  the  land.  But  in  case  that  the  Early 
Yorkers  failed  in  their  capture,  and  the  tables  happened  to  tilt 
the  other  way,  then  Jemmy  Mack  was  to  use  the  hundred 
pounds  in  projecting  plana,  whilst  in  America,  for  bringing  out 
said  malefactors  safe  and  free  to  the  New  VVorld.  All  these 
preliminaries  being  duly  adjusted,  and  a  hearty  and  cordial  fare- 
well being  taken  by  Jemmy  Mack,  and  a"  God  speed"  and 
"  Good  luck"  bestowed,  the  parties  separated  ;  Jemmy  to  seek 
the  mediators  between  himself  and  the  justice,  and  the  others  to 
their  haunts  in  the  hills,  until  the  next  morning  at  day-break. 

Jemmy  got  the  hundred  pounds,  with  a  warning  that  he  was 
and  would  be  well  watched,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  until  the 
Government  were  satisfied  that  he  fuldlled  his  promise  by  the 
total  betrayal  of  his  colleagues.  And  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  a  man  met  hitn,  by  appointment,  who  was  to  supply 
him  with  the  free  ticket  to  America.  ' 

The  place  of  meeting  was  a  memorable  one — it  was  in  Lord  de 
Vesci's  plantation,  the  very  spot  where  our  hero  was  hung  up, 
at  the  opening  of  our  narrative. 

But,  reader,  just  judge  of  Jemmy's  wild  amazement  when  the 
expected  visitor  proved  to  be  our  old  friend  Sergeant  Weldon. 

"  This  is  a  bad  place  for  you  and  me  to  meet  again,  Sergeant 
Broken-snout !"  exclaimed  Jemmy  ferociously  ;  "  you  must 
have  a  large  amount  of  cheek  to  meet  one  that  owes  you  so 
much,  in  such  a  quiet  convenient  sort  of  a  spot  as  this  is — and  a 
place,  too,  where  we  met  once  too  often  in  already." 

"  I  was  sent  here,  or  I  wouldn't  come,"  retorted  the  man  dog- 
gedly. "  I  am  not  in  the  yw)a  any  longer  ;  I  am  broke  ;  the 
captain  and  I  fell  out  about  the  matter  of  a  word  and  a  blow, 
and  for  my  long  services  I  have  got  a  free  ticket  to  America  as 
well  as  yourself.  Will  we  be  comrades  or  no  ?  that's  the 
word  I" 

"No!"  roared  Jemmy  Mack — "no,  you  bloody  scoundrel  ! 
If  you  were  sent  with  my  ticket,  hand  it  here,  and  then  go  your 
road — quick,  or  it  may  be  worse  for  you  !" 

With  a  muttered  oath,  and  a  retreating  step,  the  ex-sergeant 
tossed  a  crumpled  ticket  at  the  feet  of  his  opponent,  and  turned 
rapidly  away. 

"Take care  is  this  the  right  paper  you're  leaving,"  cried 
Jemmy  after  him. 

"  Go  to  !"  was  the  polite  rejoinder. 

Jemmy  Mack  did  not  follow  that  advice,  but  he  thought  the 
sooner  he  went  to  England  (much  the  same),  and  got  to  sea, 
the  better.  He  had  some  shrewd  notion,  perhaps,  that  the  ren- 
contre at  the  blind  lime-kiln  in  the  morning  might  not  be  very 
agreeable  either  to  Justice  Crawdon  or  his  majesty's  Yorks. 

J emmy  Mack  went  hia  way,  landed  in  Liverpool  in  due  time, 
and  presented  his  ticket  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  Government 
vessels.  The  document,  after  a  very  sharp  scrutiny,  was  pro- 
nounced all  right ;  but  as  our  hero  went  down  below  he  could 
not  fail  to  observe  that  a  file  of  armed  soldiers  was  drawn  up  on 
deck,  and  that  the  passengers'  tickets  were  all  examined  by  the 
oflieer  in  command,  who  compared  them  with  an  oflicial  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  All  was  right,  however,  and  the  vessel 
sailed  in  an  hour  after  Jemmy's  embarkation. 

In  the  meantime  a  very  bad  business  took  place  at  the  lime- 
kiln in  the  Queen's  County.  It  appears,  from  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  day,  that  a  strong  body  of  the  Early  Y''ork  Cavalry 
Yeomen  proceeded  to  arrest  a  dozen  of  notorious  rebels  who  had 
concealed  themselves  outside  the  town  of  Abbeyleix  for  some 
treasonable  purpose ;  but  while  surrounding  the  delinquents, 
who  lay  close  under  the  walls  of  the  lime- kiln,  they  themselves 


were  surrounded  in  turn  by  a  formidsble  band  of  insurgents,  and 

being  thus  placed  between  two  tires,  were  nearly  annihilated. 

Mr.  Justice  Crawdon  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression)  *'  was  fit 
to  be  tied"  when  this  horrible  announcement  reached  his  ears. 
What !  to  be  overreached  by  a  beggarly  tinker,  and  that,  too, 
afteir  all  the  judicious  precautiouns  he  had  taken  to  ensure  his 
project  against  all  failure. 

He  had  actually  sent  out  a  spy  the  morning  ot  the  catsstrophe 
to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  tliat  the  twelve  men  were  in  their 
place  as  Jemmy  had  stipulated.  The  spy  examined  not  only  the 
critical  spot  in  q\iestion,  but  the  whole  country  around  into  the 
bargain,  and  then  returned  to  hia  employer  to  report  that  every- 
thing was  safe  for  the  surprise  and  capture. 

More  than  that,  Mr.  Justice  Crawdon  had  .sent  special  notices 
to  every  Government  vessel  in  Liverpool  to  keep  the  body  of 
Jemmy  Mack  in  durance  vile,  until  they  received  a  further  re- 
port from  hia  own  hands. 

This  explains  the  circumstance  of  the  file  of  soldiers  on  board 
the  vessel,  as  already  stated. 

Now  what  was  Mr.  .Justice  Crawdon's  first  step  of  action  ? 
What,  but  to  write  to  his  English  confreres,  to  take  the  money 
otf  the  person  of  their  prisoner,  Mack  ;  and  to  hang  up  the  vil- 
lain himself  without  judge  or  jury,  without  respite  or  mercy. 

But  Jemmy  Mack  was  on  the  high  seas  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  this  precious  edict,  and  could  not,  of  course,  be  robbed 
or  hanged  or  otherwise  made  away  with  ;  but  it  was  not  so  with 
another  individual  who  was  not  equally  lucky,  and  who,  in 
truth,  never  deserved  to  be  so. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  short  scene  between  Jemmy  and 
the  ex-sergeant  in  Lord  de  Vesci'a  grounda  ;  and  that  the  latter 
flung  down  the  free  ticket  at  our  hero's  feet,  and  went  away 
cursing.  Well,  that  ticket  was  the  sergeant's  own  special  one,  and 
the  one  he  retained  was  that  inteuded  for  Jemmy  Mack,  and 
a  sorrowful  one  it  was  for  Weldon  too,  for  he  was  arrested  as  the 
Trtbel  tinker,  and,  despite  of  all  his  protestations,  flung  into  pri- 
son, there  to  await  further  commands  from  Ireland.  The  com- 
mands came,  and  the  sergeant  was,  accordingly,  strictly  searched 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  hundred  pounds  described  in  the 
judicial  documents  ;  but,  much  to  thechagriH  of  the  ministeraof 
justice,  nothing  was  got  on  the  wretch  but  a  few  pieces  of 
silver.  At  one  moment,  during  the  examination,  a  bundle  of 
bank  notes  appeared  about  to  turn  up,  but,  alas  !  they  proved  to 
be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  bundle  of  songs,  and  of  a  very 
infamous  description  indeed.  They  were  returned  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  where  they  lay  next  hia  heart  whilst  he  under- 
went the  last  sentence  of  the  law,  instead  of  our  more  fortunate 
and  more  adventurous  hero. 

Jemmy  Mack  was  not  born  either  to  be  hanged  or  drowned, 
for  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  safety,  but  had  scarcely  landed 
when  he  set  about  concerting  plans  for  the  twelve  brave  asso- 
ciates whom  he  left  in  trouble  and  in  danger  behind  him.  For 
this  purpose  .Jemmy  did  not  spare  the  hundred  pounds  ;  indeed, 
though  often  in  sad  want  and  destitution,  he  never  touched  a 
penny  of  it  for  his  own  private  use,  but  worked  like  a  nigger, 
night  and  day,  to  keep  himself  afloat,  whilst  he  forwarded  the 
darling  project  of  his  heart.  He  never  stopped  or  stayed  until, 
either  in  French  lugger,  American  brig,  Dutch  schooner,  or 
Irish  privateer,  he  brought  all  the  boys  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
planted  most  of  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  militia, 
where  they  were  always  ready  to  prove,  when  their  services 
were  required,  that  Irish  rebels  make  capital  soj^ers — as  many 
of  them  did,  long  before,  at  famous  Fontenoy  and  Cremona, 
and  since,  too,  on  many  a  bloody  field  from  Fredericksburg  to 
Richmond.    _ 

A  RETORT. 

A  lady  had  a  custom  of  saying  to  a  favourite  little  dog,  to 

make  him  follow  her  : 
"  Come  along,  sir  !" 

A  wcKild-be  witty  gentleman  stepped  up  to  her  one  day,  and 
accosted  her  with  : 

"  Is  it  I,  madam,  you  called  J" 

"Oh,  no,  sir!"  said  the  lady,  with  great  composure;  "it 
was  another  puppy  I  spoke  to." 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  OVER  THE  SEA. 


BY  SANS  SOUCI. 

Ah  me  !  a  hapless  lot  I  rue. 

And  grieve  the  night  and  day, 
Whilst  here,  a  lover  fond  and  true, 

I  wear  the  j'ears  away  ; 
For  she,  the  maid  with  sweet,  sad  smile, 

Who  won  my  heart  from  me, 
Now  dwells  full  many  a  weary  mile 

Across  the  trackless  sea. 

Oh,  cruel  is  my  darling's  fate, 

Born  to  a  rank  so  high  ; 
They  who  once  waited  at  her  gate 

Now,  scorning,  pass  her  by. 
In  rudest  bondmaid's  garb  arrayed, 

No  crown  of  gold  hath  she. 
And  yet  she  is  a  queenly  maid— 

My  love  across  the  sea. 

I  turn  me  to  the  rising  sun 

That  aye  smiles  on  her  face — 
For  heart  and  eye  will  ever  run 

To  seek  her  biding  place — 
And,  gazing  o'er  the  billows  wide, 

I  pray  on  bended  knee, 
For  Heaven  to  lead  me  to  her  side 

Across  the  seething  sea. 

Alas  !  sweet  love,  have  recreant  fled 

Those  knights  of  deathless  fame. 
On  many  a  listed  plain  who  bled 

For  honour  of  thy  name  ? 
Nay — from  the  shores  of  many  lands, 

Where'er  their  steps  may  be, 
To  thee  they  stretch  their  eager  hands 

Across  the  distant  sea. 

Thy  kindred,  too,  in  foreign  climes,  ' 

Since  they  have  refuge  sought — 
Reck  they  not  of  the  tyrant  s  crimes  ? 

And  art  thou  all  forgot  ? 
As  to  her  ark  still  turned  the  dove, 

So  fly  their  hearts  to  thee, 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  yearning  love, 

Across  the  weary  sea. 

But.  my  sweet  love,  the  starry  skies 

Watch  not  with  eyes  so  lorn  ; 
Upon  thy  slavery's  night  shall  rise 

Full  soon  the  beams  of  morn — 
To  break  the  chains  thy  feet  have  worn, 

To  make  thee  proud  and  free, 
A  thousand  trusty  knights  have  swora 

To  cross  the  stormy  sea, 

KILGARVAN. 

THE  STOEY  OF  AN  IRISH  NOELE  HOUSE. 
By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt. 


[All  Eights  Reserved.] 


CaAPTEE  VIL 

A  few  weeks'  acquaintance  developed  an  opinion  in  the  minds 
of  Kilgarvan  and  Mrs.  De  Burgho  that  they  could  get  on  very 
well  together.  The  widow  had  matrimonial  proclivities,  besides 
a  steady  eye  to  what  is  called  the  main  chance.  They  were 
married  ;  made  a  nuptial  tour  to  Killarney  and  the  southern 
coasts  ;  then  established  themselves  at  Kilgarvan,  where  ten  en- 
tertainment was  given  by  the  earl  which  deserves  commemora- 
tion in  this  record,  from  the  rare  and  extraordinary  circumstance  ' 
that  none  of  the  guests  got  drunk.  How  his  lordship  contrived 
so  strange  a  deviation  from  the  habits  of  the  time  I  know  not  ; 
but,  although  some  of  the  convives  were  slightly  excited  by  their 


potations,  they  were  all  able  to  walk  unassisted  from  the  scene 
of  the  festivity. 

Withinayearof  her  marriage  Lady  Kilgarvan  produced  twins  ; 
but  the  day  that  ushered  her  boys  into  the  world  was  fatal  to 
herself.  She  died  in  childbirth,  and  was  really  regretted  by  her 
husband.  The  boys  grew  up  in  fhe  solitude  of  the  old  domain  ; 
for  their  father,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  relapsed  into  the  soli- 
tary habits,  the  indiS'ereuce  to  society  almost  amounting  to 
aversion,  wliich,  as  I  have  already  said,  he  inherited  from  his 
progenitors.  Macdonald,  who  had  a  sincere  and  friendly  in- 
terest in  the  family,  now  and  then  looked  after  the  studies  of 
the  lads.  A  tuior  was  engaged  for  them  who  performed  his 
duties  with  tolerable  success.  But  the  youths  were  wayward, 
and  in  different  ways  self-willed  ;  and,  as  the  paternal  rule,  never 
rigidly  exercised,  was  much  relaxed  as  old  age  crept  on  the  earl, 
his  sons  were  left  a  great  deal  more  at  their  own  disposal  than 
was  good  for  either  of  them. 

Between  them  there  was  little  or  no  cordial  brotherly  regard. 
Their  dispositions  differed  considerably.  The  elder  twin  was 
generally  liked.  The  younger  was  essentially  selfish,  and  looked 
with  great  jealousy  at  the  advantages  which  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture conferred  upon  his  brother. 

"  The  fellow  will  be  an  earl  by  and-by,  and  inherit  the  estate, 
while  I  am  put  oS"  with  some  thousands  our  mother  had.  And 
yet  we  came  into  the  world  together.  If  Marcus  was  a  year  or 
so  beforehand  with  me  I  would  not  think  it  so  absurd.  But  I 
am  as  old  as  he  is  ;  and  is  it  not  provoking  as  well  as  ridiculous 
that  he  should  succeed  to  all  the  honours  ?" 

In  this  fantastic  way  did  tiie  j\inior  twin  bewail  his  lot.  He 
had  actually  more  money  to  spend  than  the  elder.  During  their 
minority  his  allowance  was  larger  ;  and  when  he  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  his  father  allowed  him  the  unfettered  pos- 
session of  his  mother's  ample  fortune,  while  Marcus  had  a  much 
more  moderate  income  assigned  to  him  by  the  earl.  Time  rolled 
on  at  its  usual  pace,  bringing  no  vicissitudes  of  good  or  evil  to 
the  family.  Marcus  was  good-naturedly  disposed  to  have  his 
brother  as  much  with  him  at  his  sports  and  employments  as  he 
could.  The  following  dialogue  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  notion 
of  the  terms  on  which  the  young  men  mutually  stood.  Marcus 
was  selecting  some  flies  and  preparing  to  fish.  "Come  along, 
•Jack — there's  a  good  curl  on  the  water,  and  the  salmon  ought 
to  rise  well  to  day — get  your  rod  and  come  along."  . 

"  Fishing  is  stupid  work,"  replied  Jack,  with  a  yawn  ;  "  be- 
sides, the  day  is  too  bright." 

"  Too  bright  ?  why,  the  sky  is  cloudy,  and  there's  no  sun- 
shine." 

"  Well,  the  water  is  too  low." 

"  Too  low  ?  there  was  a  flood  last  night." 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  too  high — at  any  rate  I  don't  feel  inclined 
to  try  my  luck." 

"'Then  will  you  come  and  shoot  wild  ducks  ?  There's  a 
monstrous  flock  of  them  down  at  Powl-na-Sallee.  Thei^  Mac- 
cabe  saw  them  not  an  hour  ago.  Come." 

"  Tliere's  something  the  matter  with  the  lock  of  my  gun,"  said 
Jack  ;  "I  must  send  it  to  be  repaired." 

"A  screw  loose,"  suggested  Marcus  ;  "I'll  set  that  right  in 
five  minutes  with  a  turnscrew." 

"Oh,  there's  more  than  that  the  matter  with  it,"  continued 
JacU  ;  "  there's  something  wrong  with  the  mainspring — and  the 
stock  has  got  loose  from  the  barrel — I  should  really  b|  afraid  to 
shoot  with  it." 

"  Well,  suppose  we  mount  our  horses  and  ride  over  to  Drum- 
shourioch  l" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  responded  Jack,  "  that  the  Sultan  has 
sprained  his  near  foreleg.  I  cannot  venture  to  ride  him  just 
now." 

Sultan  had  been  cured  of  his  sprain,  and  Marcus  knew  it ; 
and  he  knew  moreover  that  the  horse  had  been  ridden  by  Jack 
the  previous  day.  He,  however,  said  nothing  more  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  almost  invariably  thus  with  every  attempt  he  made 
to  cultivate  his  brother's  companionship.  His  advances  were 
never  roughly  or  vincivilly  repulsed  ;  they  were  merely  evaded  ; 
until  Marcus,  finding  at  last  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
Jdck  evinced  no  disposition  to  reciprocate  his  eflbrts  at  a  friendly 
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uuderatanding,  gave  up  the  game  as  hopeless,  and  left  Jack  to 
nurse  his  sulk  without  further  interruption. 

When  the  brothers  reached  their  twenty-fourth  year,  Lord 
Kilgarvan  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle  as 
privately  as  he  had  lived,  without  pomp,  without  a  numerous 
attendance,  in  a  plain  black  coffin  unadorned  with  arms  or 
coronet,  and  merely  bearing  an  inscription  of  his  name,  his  age, 
and  the  date  of  his  death. 

I  have  now  traced  the  fortunes  of  Kilgarvan  for  about  a  cen- 
tury. My  next  chapter  opens  with  a  record  of  the  young  gene- 
ration. 

Chapter  VIII. 
Marcus,  now  Lord  Kilgarvan,  was  quite  willing  to  let  liis 
brother  reside  at  the  family  mansion.  Jack  was  glad  to  avail 
himself  of  the  free  quarters  of  Kilgarvan,  for  among  his  quali- 
ties was  an  inveterate  dislike  to  expense.  Being  now  indebted 
to  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  new  earl  for  so  important  an  advan- 
tage, he  felt  it  expedient  to  alter  considerably  the  ungracious 
moroseness  he  had  practised  towards  him  during  the  life  of  their 
father.  Still  there  lurked  at  bottom  the  same  jealousy  ;  the 
amendment  was  only  external,  and  Jack  was  not  always  able  to 
suppress  the  ancient  feeling.  The  late  Lord  Kilgarvan's  unso- 
ciable habits  had  at  least  one  advantage ;  they  repelled  undesirable 
company.  His  sons  were  young,  were  accessible  to  flattery — at 
least  Marcus  was  so  ;  and  they  were  j  ust  in  the  position  that 
exposed  them  to  the  arts  of  the  parasites  who  are  ever 
ready  to  practise  on  the  inexperience  and  facile  dispositions 
of  young  men  of  rank.  They  had  no  good  adviser  ;  Mac- 
donald  was  promoted  to  a  parish  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  Kilgarvan  presented  a  scene  very  diff"erent 
from  its  condition  in  the  time  of  the  late  proprietor.  There 
was  wild  and  riotous  wassail  where  temperance  and  decency 
had  reigned.  The  place  was  frequented  by  horse  jockeys, 
tipsy  boon-companions,  gamblers,  low  adventurers  of  all  sorts. 
These  gentry  had  tact  enough  to  accommodate  their  'arts  to  the 
foibles  of  the  young  Lord  Kilgarvan  ;  Jack  was  less  easily  ap- 
proached. More  discerning  than  Marcus,  he  saw  through  the 
motives  of  the  flatterers,  and  received  their  parasitical  advances 
with  a  quiet  coldness  that  left  them  in  doubt  whether  their 
flattery  was  or  was  not  acceptable.  When  the  new  Lord  Kil- 
garvan was  told  that  his  lineage  was  the  noblest  in  the  county, 
that  his  seat  on  horseback  was  the  finest,  that  his  person  was 
the  handsomest,  that  his  aim  was  the  surest,  that  his  flahool 
disposition  was  worthy  of  his  magnificent  pedigree,  that  all  the 
girls  in  the  country  were  in  love  with  him,  that  the  open  house 
he  kept  did  honour  to  his  ancient  name,  he  had  a  lively  satis- 
faction— especially  when  under  vinous  excitement — in  receiving 
assurances  which,  after  all,  he  could  not  help  now  and  then 
attributing  to  the  selfish  motives  of  the  rascals  who  surrounded 
his  table.  He  was  strict  tenant  for  life  of  the  Kilgarvan  estate, 
which,  in  the  event  of  his  not  marrying,  or  of  his  dying  without 
lawful  issue,  was  entailed  upon  Jack.  The  latter  consequently 
was  not  anxious  that  his  brother  should  marry  ;  and  certainly 
if  the  thread  of  Lord  Kilgarvan's  life  had  then  been  snapped  by 
any  casualty,  I  do  not  suppose  that  Jack  would  have  been  in- 
consolable. Lord  Kilgarvan  indeed  showed  no  disposition  to  enter 
the  hymeneal  state.  His  habits  became  hardened  to  his  life  of 
wild  license  ;  and  he  presented  the  spectacle,  so  deplorable  in 
the  eyes  of  religion  and  humanity,  of  a  man  of  fair  expectations 
whose  generous  heart  and  excellent  natural  qualities  were  ren- 
dered worthless  to  the  owner  by  a  fatal  weakness  of  character. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  say  No  ;  he  had  not  any  mental  back- 
bone, any  firm  power  of  repulsion  ;  and  his  swarms  of  disreputa- 
ble hangers-on  would  have  made  much  larger  inroads  on  his  in- 
come than  they  actually  did,  if  it  were  not  that  the  materials  of 
his  exuberant  hospitality  were  largely  supplied  by  his  ample 
park,  and  by  large  quantities  of  wine  and  brandy  that  had  never 
seen  the  face  of  a  Custom  House  officer.  These  vinous  impor- 
tations were  dexterously  managed  by  Jack,  who,  with  an  eye  to 
his  own  possible  succession,  had  an  interest  in  keeping  all  the 
family  expenses  within  reasonable  limits.  Much  of  the  Kilgar- 
van estate  lay  along  the  sinuous  and  rocky  western  coast,  which 
presented  great  facilities  for  smuggling,  and  Jack  contrived  to 
utilise  his  brothers'  tenantry  as  recipients  of  many  a  cask  of 


Nantz,  Cognac,  and  the  choicest  produce  of  the  foreign  vintage, 
which  were  stowed  away  in  caves  till  transferred  under  cloud  of 
night  to  the  cellars  of  Kilgarvan.  Witli  the  same  ulterior  view 
Jack  restrained  his  brother  from  yielding  to  the  applications  for 
pecuniary  loans  with  which  ho  was  frequently  besieged.  Lord 
Kilgarvan  had  once  or  twice  lent  cash  to  some  of  his  satellites — 
cash  which  of  course  was  never  to  be  repaid — .Jack  soon  discov- 
ered this,  and  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  refer  all  future  appli- 
cants to  him.  Lord  Kilgarvan  found  it  very  much  easier  to  do 
sp  than  to  meet  the  applicants  with  a  plump  refusal  ;  and  Jack, 
who  con W  say  No,  thus  saved  his  brother's  income  from  what 
would  have  been  an  outgoing  equally  ruinous  and  thankless. 

CHArTER  IX. 

.  There  was  a  stirring  spirit  in  Mr.  .John  O'Kelly  which  im- 
pelled him  to  seek  excitement,  employment,  and  possible  profit 
in  other  scenes  than  were  aflbrded  by  the  rustic  seclusion  of  the 
family  mansion.  He  repaired  to  Dublin,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  miscellaneous  variety  of  characters.  He  had  a 
trank,  liberal  manner  that  rendered  him  rather  popular,  and  con- 
cealed the  selfish,  scheming,  tortuous  mind  within.  He  had 
not  the  smallest  idea  of  cultivating  any  person's  intimacy  unless 
with  a  view  to  use  the  connexion  for  his  own  benefit.  It  was 
impossible  for  anyone  to  fasten  a  hook  in  him.  He  encoun- 
tered many  queer  enough  adventurers,  some  of  them  accustomed 
to  prey  on  the  credulity  of  inexperienced  young  men  of  fortune. 
The  Honourable  John  O'Kelly  was  impervious  to  their  arts  ; 
neither  dice,  cards,  wine,  nor  the  fascinations  of  the  turf  could 
seduce  him  into  any  deviation  from  the  prudent  line  he  had 
adopted.  It  was,  however,  one  thing  to  avoid  being  utilised  by 
his  friends  ;  quite  another  thing  to  extract  some  personal  ad- 
vantage from  men  of  influence  to  whose  intimacy  he  had  gained 
admission.  Such  a  careful  observer  of  passing  events  could  not 
possibly  be  ignorant  that  the  English  Government  were  resolved 
to  annihilate  the  Irish  constitution  of  1782,  which  was  a  source 
of  great  national  prosperity,  and  which  had  raised  Ireland  to  a 
position  of  dignity  and  wealth  of  which  England  was  intolerant. 
Unincumbered  with  any  inconvenient  ballast  of  principle,  John 
O'Kelly  saw  that  a  seat  in  Parliament  would  enable  him  to 
traffic  his  vote  for  prompt  payment  in  cash,  and  probably  also 
for  lucrative  official  employment.  But  how  to  get  elected  to 
the  honourable  House  1  Some  of  hia  acquaintances  were  patrons 
of  boroughs  ;  but  the  purchase  of  a  seat  was  expensive,  and 
Mr.  O'Kelly 'a  object  was  to  act  aa  inexpensively  as  possible. 
He  had  saved  some  thousands  at  Kilgarvan  ;  should  he  invest 
these  savings  in  purchasing  some  one  of  the  seats  occasionally 
vacated  by  death,  by  acceptance  of  the  escheatorship  of  Munster, 
or  by  any  other  cause  ?  As  his  only  object  in  seeking  a  seat  was 
to  make  money  by  it,  the  question  was  whether  the  payment  he 
could  possibly  extract  from  the  Grovernment  for  supporting  their 
measures  would  or  would  not  exceed  the  price  he  should  pay 
for  the  seat  ?  It  was  a  delicate  point,  and  Mr.  John  O'KeUy 
could  not  readily  decide  it.  He  had,  however,  sufficient  time 
to  deliberate,  for  no  vacant  seat  was  just  then  in  the  market  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  his  eyes  were  perpetually  on  the  outlook  for 
any  chance  that  might  occur.  At  length  the  public  of  Dublin, 
and  the  rural  public  also  of  Kilgarvan,  were  astonished  at  the 
sudden  return  of  O'Kelly  for  a  borough  in  the  patronage  of  a 
noble  lord  celebrated  chiefly  for  hia  exploits  on  the  racecourse. 
Had  the  member  bought  the  seat  ?  Nobody  who  knew  him 
considered  that  in  the  least  likely.  But  then  it  was  deemed 
quite  as  unlikely  that  the  noble  owner  of  the  borough  would 
have  given  it  away  gratis  ;  for  his  lordship  had  uniformly  sold 
it  on  all  former  occasions,  and  the  retirement  of  the  late  mem- 
ber, an  old  infirm  man,  was  considered  by  his  lordship's  friends 
a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  afibrding  him  the  opportunity  of  a 
new  sale  by  which  to  retrieve  embarrassments  that  had  become 
notorious. 

The  secret  was  thia  :  O'Kelly,  who  often  8eemed  to  hit  intui- 
tively on  sourcea  of  information  he  could  turn  to  account,  had 
somehow  discovered  his  lordship's  complicity  in  certain  sharp 
practices.on  the  turf,  the  disclosure  of  which  would  have  covered 
him  with  infamy.  Discarding  all  circumlocution,  O'Kelly 
promptly  proposed  to  his  lordship  the  alternative  of  public  ex- 
posure, or  nomination  to  the  seat  now  Vacant.    The  noble  lord 
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was  compelled  by  the  exigency  of  the  case  to  purchase  silence 
by  putting  our  unscrupulous  adventurer  into  Parliament. 

This  wivs  in  the  Autumn  of  1797.  O'Keily  soon  became  inti- 
mate with  Mr.  Edward  Cooke,  who  was  one  of  Lord  Castlerea^h's 
familiar  imps  lu  the  pandemonium  of  corruption  of  which  "his 
lordship  was  the  animating  spirit.  In  the  article  of  political 
profligacy  0  Kelly  and  Cooke  were  so  thoroughly  in  accord  that 
in  each  other's  society  all  disguise  was  thrown  off,  and  the  naked 
purpose  of  pohtical  measures  was  habitually  named  with  a  species 
of  infernal  candour.  The  projected  "  Umon"  was  now  discussed 
all  over  the  kingdom.  Two  years  previously  the  Catholics  had 
declared  at  an  aggregate  meeting  of  their  body  in  Dublin  that 
they  would  reject  even  their  own  emaucijation  if  offered  on 
condition  of  surrendering  the  Parliament  of  their  country.  That 
the  Government  were  determined  on  pressing  forward  the  Union 
Was  universally  believed  ;  and  as  it  was  certain  that  terror  and 
corruption  were  the  only  means  by  which  such  a  measure  could 
be  carried,  sagacious  politicians  concluded  that  the  measure  was 
only  postponed  until  its  authors  should  have  sufficiently  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it  by  laying  prostrate  the  national  strength, 
and  securing  a  safe  majority  of  votes  in  its  favour. 

^Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  it  occurred  to  Mr.  John 
O'Keily  that  no  harm  would  be  done  by  sounding  Cooke  as  to 
the  probable  amount  of  payment  that  might  be  expected  for  a 
Union  vote  in  Parliament.  The  measure  might  not  be  proposed 
untril  next  year  ;  perhaps  not  even  then  ;  perhaps  not  for  three 
years.  It  might  require  that  time,  or  a  longer  time,  to  bring 
Parhamentary  corruption  and  national  weakness  to  the  point 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  Government.  O'Keily  deemed 
it  prudent  to  withhold  his  approval  of  the  measure  in  order  to 
keep  up  his  price.  He  and  Cooke  were  dining  tete-a-tete.  The 
dessert  was  on  the  table  ;  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  and  the 
wine  circulated.    Their  talk  was  of  the  Union. 

"Of  course  whenever  it  is  brought  forward,"  said  Cooke, 
"you  will  be  with  us." 

"I  don't  know  that,"  said  O'Keily.  "  Your  measure  will 
ruin  the  country." 

"To  be  sure  it  will,"  said  Cooke  ;  "that  is  just  what  we 
intend.  If  we  did  not  check  Irish  progress  by  a  union, 
this  kingdom  would  run  England  too  close  in  the  race  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  prosperity.  John  Bull  cannot  tole- 
rate that." 

"  You  forget  you  are  talking  to  an  Irishman,"  said  O'Keily, 
coquettishly. 

"  Indeed,  O'Keily,  I  don't  forget  it,  but  I  know  the  Irishman 
I  am  talking  to.  We  know  each  other  pretty  well,"  he  added, 
laughing.  "  If  I  were  speaking  to  anybody  else  I  might  romance 
about  the  enormous  advantages  Ireland  must  acquire  by  incor- 
poration with  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  ;  but  you  and  I 
have  long  since  flung  reserve  to  the  winds.  In  one  word,  what 
are  the  terms  you  expect  ?  Mind,  there  is  no  immediate  hurry 
about  the  matter,  for  there  are  some  formidable  obstacles  which 
will  require  much  time  to  clear  out  of  our  way.  But  in  my 
peculiar  situation,'  being  in  fact  an  agent  in  the  transaction,  it  is 
desirable  that  I  should  know  the  expectations  entertained  by 
each  of  our  Parliamentary  supporters." 

O'Keily  deemed  it  prudent  to  coquet  a  little  longer.  "  It  is 
painful,"  he  said,  "for  an  Irishman  to  support  a  measure  that 
beyond  all  controversy  must  inflict  on  Ireland  incalculable 
damage." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Cooke;  "but  the  question,  when  the 
time  arrives,  will  not  be  whether  your  support  of  the  measure 
gives  you  pain  ;  but,  pain  or  no  pain,  whether  you  will  support 
it.  We  look  to  the  vote  in  the  House — not  to  the  feelings  of  the 
voter.  We  all  know  that  half  the  majority  we  expect  to  get  de- 
test the  Union  in  their  hearts,  and  would  be  delighted  if  it  were 
defeated.  My  dear  fellow,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
talking  about  feelings,  and  pain,  and  such  stuff.  You  have  the 
tongue  of  a  ready  speaker,  and  you  can  help  to  make  the  mea- 
sure plausible  by  declaring  that  you  support  it  from  the  purest 
patriotic  motives,  and  from  a  sense  of  the  incalculable  benefits 
it  will  confer  upon  Ireland." 

"  Do  you  think,  Cooke,  that  votes  for  a  measure  of  such  vast 
magnitude — a  measure  that  will  give  England  a  stronger  grip  of 
Irish  resources  than  she  could  possibly  otherwise  obtain— a  mea- 


sure that  will  crush  the  Irish  manufacturing  interest  to  pieces-a 

Tr^^tZV  r^'"'^         "'"^  other  enemies  of 

Ireland  have  set  their  hearts-do  you  think,  I  say,  that  votes 
for  It  will  range  at-at-well,  let  ns  say  at  £3,000  apiece  ?" 

They  will  range  high-depend    upon  that-but   I  need 
scarcely  say  it  would  be  premature  now  to  form  a  judgment  on 

iniV"'?"^./''^''^'^'*'^^^^'"  high,  and  our  friends 

will  be  splendidly  remunerated." 

"You  know  Cooke,"  resumed  O'Keily,  "  that  pecuniary  re- 
muneration  will  not  need  to  be  stinted,  as  the  country  cfn  be 
taxed  to  any  extent  to  furnish  the  bribes." 

Through  the  session  O'Keily 's  support  was  given  to  the  Go- 
vernment with  exuberant  zeal.  When  the  House  rose  he  re- 
turned to  Kilgarvan,  where  he  found  a  friendly  welcome  from 
Marcus,  who  notwithstanding  his  dislike  of  the  political  side 
espoused  by  J ack,  was  glad  to  see  his  brother  againJ 
(to  be  continueo.) 

A  BREACH  OF  PROMISE  CASH. 

By  Max  Adeler. 

When  the  case  of  Butts  verms  Hubner  was  called  into  court, 
tne  counsel  for  the  prosecution  arose  and  explained  the  facta  to 
the  jury  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  This^  gentlemen,  is  a  suit  brought  by  Miss  Hannah  Butts 
against  Daniel  P.  Hubuer,  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage 
We  will  show  you  that  Hubner  is  a  retired  sea-captain,  having 
spent  much  of  his  life  upon  whali.ig  voyages,  and  that  somt 
months  ago  he  began  to  pay  attentions  to  Miss  Hannah  Butts  a 
maiden  lady  somewhat  beyond  the  prime  of  life.  Subsequentlv 
she  accepted  him,  and  they  were  engaged.  ' 

"  Hubner  used  to  come  around  to  see  her  every  evening  and 
it  became  a  habit  with  him  to  go  fast  asleep  on  the  sofa  before 
the  evening  was  half  over.  Bat  I  will  refer  to  this  directly 
-brom  the  first  some  of  his  methods  of  conversation  were  ofien- 
sive.  If  she  purchased  a  new  bonnot  he  would  refer  to  it  as  a 
sky-scraper.  Upon  one  occasion,  when  she  yawned,  he  told 
her  that  she'd  be  scuttled  some  day  if  she  didn't  keep  her  hatch- 
way shut.  He  expressed  his  disapproval  of  a  sacque  she  wore 
by  saying  that  he  didn't  like  the  cut  of  her  mizzcn  riggino'  •  and 
one  daj,  when  she  dropped  her  slipper,  he  picked  it  up'  and 
running  his  eye  along  the  sole,  he  remarked  that  '  a  keel  of  that 
size  ought  to  keep  any  craft  steady. ' 

"  These  things  pained  the  plaintiff.  She  thought  him  lackinor 
in  true  affection  when,  at  one  time,  while  she  was  lunching  at 
his  expense  at  a  restaurant,  he  told  her  that  if  she  stowed  her 
cargo  so  fast  as  that  it  might  cant  her  and  wreck  her  on  the 
voyage  home.  Her  fears  of  his  growing  coldness  were  height- 
ened further  by  his  remarking,  one  evening  when  she  was  sin''- 
ing  a  pathetic  little  ballad  for  him,  that  if  ever  he  went  to  sea 
again  he  would  know  where  to  get  a  fog  horn  free  of  expense. 

"That  she  is  slender,  she  is  well  aware,  but  that  cannot 
excuse  the  cruel  observation  made  by  the  defendant,  that  it 
wouldn't  pay  to  cut  her  up  for  blubber  ;  and  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  her  feelings,  when,  having  come  into  the  house  unex- 
pectedly, when  she  had  her  teeth  out  of  her  mouth,  he  sug- 
gested that  if  her  hull  was  as  loosely  put  together  as  that  she 
had  better  go  into  dry-dock  for  repairs.  I  will  not  refer  to  his 
heartless  conduct  upon  another  occasion,  when  she  had  mislaid 
her  teeth  and  could  not  find  them,  and  he  advised  her  to  send 
up  a  rocket  as  a  signal  of  distress. 

"  I  pass  oyer  these,  and  other  similarly  scandalous  things. 
As  I  said,  his  custom  was  to  spend  much  of  each  evening 
snoring  upon  the  sofa,  while  she  sat  patiently  by,  strong  in  her 
love,  and  sewed,  while  she  sat  waiting  for  him  to  wake  up.  He 
seemed  to  dream  regularly  of  his  past  adventures,  for  when  he 
was  not  swearing  at  his  sailors  and  using  nautical  phraseology  of 
an  apparently  profane  nature,  he' would  imagine  himself  at'sea, 
in  a  boat,  pursuing  whales. 

"Miss  Butts  bore  with  his  conduct  good-naturedly.  She  did 
not  complain  when  he  tried  to  row  the  sofa  with  the  poker  ;  she 
remained  calm  when  he  grasped  a  chair  and  dragged  it  upon  the 
sofa,  under  the  evident  impression  that  it  was  a  man  overboard  ; 
she  endured  him  when  he  unrolled  two  spools  of  cotton  with  the 
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belief  that  he  was  paying  out  line  ;  and  she  controlled  her- 
self when  he  pointed  wildly,  while  he  was  asleep,  to  Mrs. 
M'Glory,  a  visitor  who  had  dropped  ia,  and  declared  that  he 
caiild  take  half  a  ton  of  wlialebune  out  of  her. 

"  JJut,  gentlemen,  he  carried  his  conduc:  too  far.  One  night, 
while  Miss  Butts  was  sitting  q«nietly  by  the  table,  she  had  occa- 
sion to  blow  her  nose  ;  perhaps  she  used  more  vigour  than 
usual ;  perhaps  not.  At  any  rate,  the  defendant,  Hubner,  rose 
dreaming,  and  shrieked,  ^  TItere  re  rc  she  hlowsT  and,  grasping 
a  closed  umbrella,  hurled  it,  harpoon  fashion,  toward  her.  It 
struck  her,  fractured  her  shell-comb,  disheveled,  her  hair, 
caused  her  to  drop  her  teeth  again,  and  knocked  her  upon  the 
floor. 

"  He  awoke,  and  when  she  expressed  her  indignation  he 
laughed.  This  made  her  more  angry,  and  then  he  said  that,  as 
she  evidently  didn't  love  him,  he  would  break  the  engagement ; 
and  he  did.  She  now  sues  him  for  £1,000  du,mages  as  a  partial 
atonement  for  the  wrong  done  to  her  wounded  sensibilities." 

Then  the  cas;  went  on,  and  when  the  jury  got  it  they  gave 
Miss  Butts  a  farthing  dama-^es.  She  is  still  single  ;  but  her  bold 
mariner  is  married  to  a  forbearing  widow. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[specially  written  for  "young  Ireland"  by  a  leading  member 

or  THE  council  of  TUE  society  for  the  PRESEflVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAQE.] 

Lesson  XVIII. 
Vocabulary. 
Aluin,  beautiful,  lovely,  gloine,  a  glass. 

b]Mf,  break.  inif,  aa  island. 

who  ?  Leice,  stirabout. 

CI <\  lei)',  whose  ?  tiiAi'oni,  morning, 

copn,  a  cup.  inoin,  a  bog. 

"oej-ng,  red.  o|\Ainn,  on  or  upon  us, 

•oeifum,  I  say.  flAirice,  health. 

T)uncd,  shut,  closed.  cintiei)',  sickness. 

fpeA5<ii)\,  au  answer,  cpocAipe,  mercy, 

■puinneog,  a  window,  i^'TS^'  water. 

1.  nUi'oin  oilutn,  idfg  bin,  A^iif  fion  TjeAp^.    f\x>\  50  beop. 

2.  i:eui\  glar,  V^up  pov-oo,.  bAinne  hi.r\.  \)i.mne  bo.  Jlome 
b<xinne. 

3.  Cot^n  uii^e,    'bpir  An  coiMi .    laA  bpif  e.    If  coiw  iao  <SpT)  e. 

4.  CiA?  CiA  be'if?  CiA  leif  ha  bA  ?  Cia  lei |- An  \wx  gbdr 
be_A5  ? 

5.  CiA  beif  nA  ngiAblA  ?    TJim  An  ■oojAjif.    pinnneog  t)tincA. 

6.  beice  T:uAt\.    An  aiL  leAc  leice  puAjx '?    If  peApp  Lioni  glome 

7.  niuc  Agur  mom,  CinneAf  Aguj-  ^-lAince.  Ca  me  cinn.  Ca 
■pe  -plin. 

S.  Ca  ■oaoi  Ann  fo.    Ca  T^oi  Ann  finn.  m6\\  Alum. 

9.  nU  ir  All  leAC  e.    <\n  long  no  bATj  e  ?    I)-  Aiixgiotj  gcAl  e. 

10.  CA  -T:i\eA5Airv  AjAin  oiac,  a^u)-  -oeiiMm  leAc,  "  Ca  An  upocAijxe 
■Oe  oixAinn." 

1.  A  beautiful  morning,  a  white  fish,  and  red  wine.    Long  enough. 

2.  Green  grass.  Lang  grass.  White  milk.  Cow's  milk  fmilk  of 
a  cow).    A  glass  of  milk. 

3.  A  cup  of  water.  Break  the  cup.  Do  not  break  it.  It  is  a 
very  high  cup . 

4  Whose  are  the  cows  ?   To  whom  does  the  green  little 

island  belong  ? 

5.  Whose  are  the  hostages  ?    Shut  the  door,    A  closed  window. 

6.  Cold  stirabout.    Do  you  like  cold  ?   I  prefer  a  glass  of 

water, 

7.  A  pig  and  a  bog.  Sickness  and  health.  T  am  sick.  He  is 
well. 

8.  There  is  a  dunce  here.  There  ia  a  sage  there,  A  beautiful  big 
man. 

9.  If  you  like  it.    Is  it  a  ship  or  a  boat  ?    It  is  silver, 

10.  I  have  aa  answer  tor  you,  and  I  say  to  you,  "  The  mercy  of 
God  is  upon  us." 

(to  be  continued.) 

Contradictory.— "Yes,  I  am  the  cashier,  but  there  is  no  cash 
here  just  now." 


THE  BIG  TREES  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

These  are  found  only  in  the  Sierra  range,  and  chiefly  in  the 
groups  of  Calaveras,  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  and  Tulare  counties. 
They  stand  in  solitary  grandeur,  the  mosc  gigantic  specimens 
of  vegetable  life  on  the  globe.  These  giants  of  the  forest  stand 
in  the  valleys  nestled  in  this  chain  of  inountaius  at  an  elevation 
of  from  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
There  are  seven  distinct  groups  of  these  mammoth  trees — three 
in  Mariposa  county,  two  in  Tulare,  and  one  each  in  Tuolumne 
and  Calaveras  counties.  The  group  in  the  latter  county  was  the 
first  discovered,  and  posseaaes  among  its  numbers  the  tallest 
tree  known  in  the  State. 

To  persons  who  have  not  visited  the  Pacific  coast  and  seen 
the  immense  forests  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
territory,  a  description  of  these  forests  of  the  Sierras  sounds  like 
romance.  To  the  lumbermen  of  the  Baltic  aiid  Pen#bscot,  who 
look  upon  a  pine  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  high  and  three 
to  six  feet  in  diameter  as  a  m«iidei;  a  description  of  the  "Big 
Tree  Grove"  of  Calaveras  county,  some  of  the  trees  of  which  are 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  or  more  than  thirty-three 
feet  in  diameter,  must  seem  ridiculous.  One  of  these  monsters 
was  cut  down  some  years  ago  by  boring  with  long  augers,  which 
occupied  five  men  constantly  for  twenty-two  days,  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  days' labour  of  one  man;  the  stump,  levelled 
and  planed  oft",  being  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  has  often 
been  the  scene  of  cotillion  parties  and  festive  gatherings — not  of 
children,  but  of  full-grown,  able-bodied  California  men  aad 
women.  Another  of  these  giants  now  fallen  is  hollow,  forming 
a  funnel  so  large  that  parties  have  often  rode  into  it  on  horse- 
back for  seventy  feet,  turned  the  horse  around,  and  rode  out, 
without  dismounting.  The  top  is  broken  ofi",  and  two  horsemen 
can  ride  abreast  through  this  tree  for  its  entire  length  without 
stooping. 

These  trees  grow  in  a  deep,  rich  soil ;  the  wood  is  soft,  light, 
and  dry,  splitting  freely,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  is  valuable  for 
building  purposes  ;  it  much  resembles  red  cedar. 

The  Calaveras  grove  is  situated  in  Calaveras  county,  between 
the  Stanislaus  and  Calaveras  rivers,  twenty  miles  east  of  Moke- 
lumne  Hill,  and  4, 700  feet  above  theiaea  level.  There  are  ninety- 
two  of  the  ' '  Big  Tree"  species  in  the  group  ;  ten  of  them  are 
over  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighty -two  of  a  diameter  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  ranging  from  two  hundred  and  forty  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in  height. 

The  Mariposa  group,  in  Mariposa  county,  is  situated  about 
thirty  miles  south  east  of  the  to»vn  of  Mariposa.  It  consists  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  trees,  varying  in  size,  from  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
in  height,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty- four  feet  in  diameter. 
They  extend  over  an  area  of  about  five  hundred  acres,  about  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  One  of  these  giants 
now  prostrate  indicates  a  length  of  four  hundred  feet  and  a  dia- 
meter of  about  forty  feet.  "The  Grizzly  Giant"  is  the  king 
of  this  group,  being  about  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  There  are  three 
other  groups  in  this  county,  near  the  Mariposa  grove  ;  one  con- 
tains eighty-six  and  tlie  other  thirty-five  mammoth  trees, 
averaging  about  the  diameters  o  ' those  already  described. 

Throughout  Tuolumne  county  groups  of  the  "  Big  Trees"  are 
found,  and  still  further  south,  in  Tulare  county,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  sixty  thousand  five  hundred  feet,  and  about  forty-six 
miles  north-east  of  the  town  of  Visalia,  scattered  over  a  range  o 
fifty  miles  in  length,  hundreds  of  these  trees  are  found  ;  and 
although  the  average  height  is  not  so  great  as  those  of  Cala- 
veras and  Mariposa,  some  now  prostrate  are  as  great  in  girth  as 
the  largest  in  the  State.  The  largest  standing  tree  of  this  group 
is  two  hundred  and  seventy -six  feet  in  height,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  six  feet  in  circumference  ;  a  portion  of  it  had  been 
burnt  away  ;  originally  its  girth  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  about  these  mountain  monarchs  is 
their  age,  ascertained  by  scientific  observation  to  be  in  some 
cases  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand  years  ;  and  still 
there  they  stand,  in  primaeval  majesty,  defiant  of  sun,  rain. 
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fro3t,  and  storms,  unencumbered  by  branches,  erect,  well 
proportioned.  In  their  crowns  of  evergreen  they  look  down 
from  their  aerial  heights  upon  their  offspring,  young  giants  in 
the  bud  or  a  few  hundred  years  of  age,  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery over  the  oak  and  sturdy  pitch  and  sugar  pine,  soon  to  be 
dwarfed  in  comparison,  aa  the  young  sequoia  lifts  his  arms  into 
the  clouds. 


LARRY  MOONEY'S  FIDDLE. 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  GREEN. 


From  a  world  of  care  and  toil, 

Of  seasoned  hate  and  friendship  hollow. 
Public  feud  and  petty  broil, 

Present  ills  and  /adore  to  follow, 
^  Where, shall  we  oblivion  find  ? — 

'  Many  a  sage  in  vain  has  sought  her — 
Shall  we  quaff  nepenthe  kind  '! 

Shall  we  bathe  in  Lethe's  water  ? 
Hark  !  an  oracle  explains, 

Quickly  reads  the  puzzling  riddle — 
Listen  to  the  merry  strains 

That  float  from  Larry  Mooney'a  fiddle» 

Stanton  Ward  is  gone  away, 

We  hear  no  more  his  catgut  twanging. 
Patsy  Tighe  has  had  his  day. 

On  the  wall  his  bow  is  hanging  : 
No  more  the  prince  of  dance  and  ball, 

Stanton's  joints  are  old  and  rusty  ; 
Mute  as  harp  at  Tara's  hall, 

Patsy's  fiddle,  cracked  and  dusty. 
But  a  comfort's  left  us  yet — 

Hands  across  and  down  the  middle, 
Mike  and  Kitty,  Phil  and  Bet, 

Keeping  time  to  Larry's  fiddle. 

Here,  each  fair  and  market  day. 

With  muscles  strong,  with  joints  elastic, 
Rustic  lads  and  lasses  gay 

Trip  it  on  "  the  light  fantastic 
Here  the  swain  in  Siinday  best. 

With  bristly  chin  and  face  perspiring. 
In  coUar  high  and  glorious  vest. 

And  gorgeous  scaif  past  all  admiring— 
In  his  brogues  and  in  his  hair 

Oil  enough  to  grease  a  griddle — 
See  him  shufHe,  plunge,  and  rear — 

Such  thy  charm,  O  JVIooney's  fiddle  I 

Long  may  Larry  Mooney's  bow 

Glide  o'er  rinkas  brisk  and  sprightly  ; 
Long  may  nimble  heel  and  toe 

Answer  to  his  music  lightly  ; 
So  while  floats  that  music  round, 

Ecstacising  fools  and  sages,  • 
Dancers  to  the  lively  sound 

Tread  away  like  "  tare-an-ages"  ! 
And  while  partners  come  and  go. 

Hands  across  and  down  the  middle. 
Vanish  trouble,  care,  and  woe. 

Scared  away  by  Larry's  fiddle. 


GAS-J  ETS. 


There's  one  melancholy  fact  about  a  calendar;  there's  no 
time  when  its  days  are  not  numbered. 

"  Where  will  you  put  me  when  I  come  to  see  you  at  your 
castle  in  the  air  1"  asked  a  gentleman  of  a  witty  girl.  "  In  a 
brown  study,"  she  replied. 

A  writer  says  that  "large  ears  denote  broad,  comprehensive 
views  and  modes  of  thought."  What  magnificent  ideas  a  jack- 
ass must  have  ! 

Question  for  a  debating  society — If  a  man  has  a  tiger  by  the 
tail,  which  would  be  the  best  for  his  personal  safety — to  hold  on 
or  to  let  go  ? 

What  ia  the  difference  between  a  bouquet  of  flowers  and 


the  "  bouquet"  of  wine  ?  One  makes  a  nosegay,  and  the  other 
a  gay  nose. 

,  A  Neapolitan's  idea  of  a  good  plate  of  macaroni  is  that  it 
should  reach  to  the  level  of  his  lips  when  he  sits  down  before  it. 

Young  housewife—"  What  miserable  little  eggs  again  !  You 
really  must  tell  them,  Jane,  to  let  the  hens  sit  on  them  a  little 
longer  !" 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  A  man  may  know  that  he 
is  a  liar,  and  yet  he'll  feel  decidedly  strange  when  he  is  called 
one. 

In  a  breach  of  promise  case  the  lover  was  convicted  of  Writing, 
"Mi  hart  beets  only  for  the.  Mi  darling,  huney."  ' 

"Speaking  of  the  dead  languages,  professor,"  inquired  the 
new  student,  "  who  killed  them  ?" 

Divorces  can  be  procured  in  Indiana  for  incompatibility  of 
temper.  "Remember,  now,"  said  an  Indiana  bride,  at  the 
altar,  "  we  have  separated  and  been  remarried  four  times,  and 
about  once  more  will  convince  me  that  we, can  never  live  Jiappy 
together." 

Attending  a  bawl — Minding  the  baby's  cry. 

Opinion  of  a  Parisian  restaurant-keeper  on  preserving  the 
buildings  of  the  Exposition  :— "Oh,  blow  the  buildings  !  What 
they  ought  to  keep  is  the  visitors." 


LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  shoald  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mnit  elapse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  cablishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

"Patrice."—!.  The  reason  why  your  MS.  was  not  returned  imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  the  stamps  was  eimpl;^  that  we  bad  more  important 
matters  just  then  in  hand.  As  soon  as  we'could  attend  to  your  wish  we 
did  so.  2.  It  is  useless,  in  our  opinion,  to  send  us  MSS.  until  your 
niiud  is  more  developed.  3.  Why  do  you  talk  about  our  being  leiiient 
in  judgment?  We  owe  a  duty  to  our  re.iders,  and  mean  to  discharge 
it  without  fear  or  favour.  Yovir  wish  to  become  a  contributor  will  be 
realised  only  when  you  can  produce  something  fit  for  publication  ;  and 
that  time  does  not  seem  to  be  very  near. 

"  Electric  Battery." — 1.  It  would  scarcely  be  .'o  effective.  2. .  He  means 
to  do  so,  but  not  on  the  same  scientific  subject,  which  he  advanced  far 
enough  in  our  pages  for  the  general  reader.  3.  At  an  ironmonger's,  at 
the  cost  of  a  few  pence.  4.  You  should  have  said  what  number  it  Was 
before  we  could  answer  you. 

"  W.  J.  C'."— It  is  full  of  blemishes  arising  from  iniexperience  and 
lack  of  culture  ;  yet  it  has  so  much  homely  feeling  that  if  we  had  re- 
ceived it  in  tim^  for  our  Patrick's  Day  number  we  should  have  at- 
tempted to  dress  it  up  for  publication  ourselves.  For  a  first  effort  it 
has  promise  ;  but  you  ought  to  devote  your  leisure  for  the  next  couple 
of  years  to  educating  yourself.  Even  if  you  never  wrote  a  line  of  poetry 
it  would  not  be  time  misspent.  Anything  intended  for  printing  should 
be  written  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

"  E.  B." — The  ideas  in  all  are  good  ;  the  workmanship  bad.  Your 
ear  for  measure  and  rhythm  is  unformed.  Get  a  grammar,  and  master 
the  section  devoted  to  prosady.  It  will  help  you  much  to  know  what 
3'ou  are  about. 

"  J.  M."  (Drogheda).— 1.  It  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  poetry  at  all, 
being,  in  fact,  only  rhymed  prcse.  2.  The  salary  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  for  his  year  of  office  is  £2,000,  which  he  is  generally  expected  to 
spend  in  civic  hospitalities.  He  has,  besides,  the  use  of  the  Man.«ion 
House,  with  gas,  &c. ;  but,  on  the  wiiole,  the  office  is  scarcely  a  money- 
making  one. 

"  W.  C.  H." — The  workmanship  is  that  of  one  who  has  had  training  ; 
but  for  a  professedly  humourous  piece  the  humour  is  remarkably  slender. 
In  any  case,  before  we  would  even  dream  of  inaugurating  a  series  in  our 
columns  we  should  have  the  whole  before  us. 

"J.  M." — We  have  sent  you  a  communication  by  post. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature." — WILLIAM 
Smith  O'Beikn. 
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'•  I  was  turaing  round  and  bracing  myself  for  action  when  my  eye  cauglit  the 

THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGHi 


By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "  Biya  flaU,  or  Civil  Allegiance." 

Chapter  IV.— (Continued.) 
Utterly  helpleas  and  hopeless  was  my  situation.    What  waa 
to  be  done?   To  go  back  1  would  not;  to  go  forward  I  could 
not.    bro  back,  and  appear  again  in  the  neighbourhood,  confess 
myself  to  Maude  a  poor,  weak,  and  irresolute  creature ;  be 


figure  of  a  clergyman  coming  down  the  opposite  foot-patti."— (Sea  pago  ai4.) 


thought  by  Mr.  Eddis  a  mean,  snivelling  hind,  hanging  about 
his  door  and  whming  for  readmission  like  a  discarded  wheJp— 
oh,  no,  no  !  anything  but  that— anything  but  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  was  I  to  go  forward  without  a  penny 
in  my  pocket  ?  Poor  Maude— how  ill  I  deserved  it  I  ftii  only 
too  keenly— but  her  kindness  and  forethought  enabled  mo  in  a 
most  unexpected  manner  to  answer  at  least  this  question 
Uneving,  as  I  walked  along  mechanically,  that,  after  the  loss 
of  the  portmanteau,  not  a  single  souvenir  of  her  was  left  me  I 
bethought  me  of  the  pocket-handkerchief  which  she  gave-me'at 
our  parting  in  the  summer-house.    Taking  it  out,  f  pressed  it 


to  my  lips  and  wet  it  with  my  tears,  when  a  corner  of  it  tied  in 
a  knot  attracted  my  attention.  I  undid  the  knot,  and  with  it 
the  Gordian  knot  of  my  difficulty,  for  lo  1  a  crisp  five  pound  note 
was  unfolded  in  my  hand  !  ^ 

Under  any  other  circumstances  I  should  have  been  ashamed 
and  vexed  at  the  imputation  of  sordidness  implied  by  receiving 
a  money  gift  from  the  lady  of  my  love  ;  but  on  that  ocoasiwi 
my  only  feelings  were  those  of  undying  gratitude  to  the  sweet 
girl  whose  goodness  and  forethought  rescued  me  from  deapair. 

Thus  I  was  able  to  continue  my  journey,  and,  after  a  day's 
hard  walking,  I  arrived  at  the  seaport,  and  took  the  boat  for 
Liverpool,  which  I  reached  about  noon  the  following  day. 

To  me,  who  had  been  always  accustomed  to  a  country  life — I 
had  never  seen  a  ship  before  the  one  on  which  I  came — the 
scane  that  now  revealed  itself  was  as  novel,  as  interesting,  as  re- 
plete with  wonders,  as  if  I  were  entering  on  another  planet. 

Sailing  up  the  broad,  majestic  Mersey,  the  eye  was  met  by  a 
dense  forest  of  masts  extending  for  several  miles  along  the  river. 
Ships  of  all  nations — Yankee  clippers,  Mediterranean  steamers, 
lofty  East  India-men,  African  traders,  Australian  liners — there 
they  were,  side  by  side,  a  vast  panorama  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world  !  Here,  indeed,  is  the  emporium  of  the  entire  earth 
— the  entrepot  of  the  products  of  every  zone  and  every  clime — 
the  busy  mart  of  a  hundred  nations.  Whatever  is  ripened  by 
the  sun  or  wrung  from  the  mine  or  wrested  from  the  deep  is 
here  poured  forth  as  from  a  mighty  cornucopia.  "  Deus  nobis 
haec  otia  facit"  is  the  motto  of  the  town,  and  truly  it  could  not 
have  chosen  a  better  one. 

I  was  longing  to  be  ashore  and  look  into  that' human  hive — 
longing  to  set  my  foot  on  the  land  of  the  Saxon  and  see  what 
manner  of  man  he  was  at  home  ;  for  from  my  earliest  infancy 
I  had  been  hearing  of  him,  of  his  doughty  deeds,  his  blundering 
and  plundering,  his  forges  and  factories,  his  laws  and  his  letters, 
his  banks  and  his  Bibles,  his  mighty  cities,  his  gold  untold  ! 

Great,  then,  was  my  surprise  when  the  boat  drew  alongside 
the  Victoria  Pier,  to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  bustling, 
noisy  crowd,  among  which  there  were  perhaps  not  more  than 
live  Englishmen.  To  see  anything  of  the  Saxon,  I  had  first  to 
extricate  myself  from  that  crowd,  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  my  own  countrymen,  who  thronged  down  to  the  landing-place 
to  receive  this  new  batc'i  of  the  "  exiles  of  Erin"  that  were  now 
flying  by  thousands  weekly  from  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

"Ha  !"  I  thought,  as  these  men  vied,  struggled,  almost  fought 
with  one  an  ther  for  the  possession  of  myself  and  my  fellow- 
travellers,  here  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  paternal  love 
and  instiiijtive  clanship  of  the  Celt.  Here  are  men  who  have 
themselves  eaten  the  bitter  bread  of  exile,  anxious  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  their  no  less  unfortunate  brothers  on  their 
arrival  in  the  land  of  the  stranger.  Surely  poverty,  misfortune, 
national  calamity  itself,  are  not  without  their  compensations 
when  they  are  able  to  call  into  such  active  play  so  blessed  a 
virtue." 

Had  I  and  my  fellow-passengers  been  princes  or  distinguished 
ambassadors,  more  could  not  have  been  made  of  us.  For  myself, 
I  was  almost  torn  to  pieces  in  the  struggle  which  half  a  dozen 
of  these  Irishmen  waged  between  them  for  the  honour  of  taking 
me  under  their  protection  ;  and  if  one  of  them,  of  more  daring 
benevolence  than  the  others,  had  not  at  length  seized  me  in 
his  arms  and  carried  me  away  like  a  child,  I  fear  I  should  have 
had  to  undergo  the  process  of  dismemberment !  When  the 
successful  competitor  was  making  off  with  me,  I  heard  some  one 
crying  out  "Take  care  of  your  pockets,  young  fellow  !"  but  as 
I  believed  this  to  be  a  trick  of  some  insidious  Saxon  to  put 
enmity  between  me  and  my  benefactor,  I  paid  no  heed  to  the 
warning.  Indeed  I  should  have  considered  myself  the  basest 
of  mankind  had  I  entertained  a  moment's  doubt  of  the  purity 
of  my  new  friend's  motives. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  1"  he  asked,  on  recovering  breath 
after  his  recent  exertions. 

"Goragh,"  I  replied. 

"  My  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  taking  me  by  the  hand  and  wring- 
ing it  till  I  was  ready  to  cry  out  for  pain — "  Goragh  !  Did  you 
say  Goragh  1" 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  " Have  you  ever  been  there  ?  Do  you 
know  Father  Pat  V 


"  Father  Pat !  know  Father  Pat  !"  he  said,  smiling  at  my 
simplicity,  "ay,  before  you  wor  born.  I  played  marbles  wid 
him  when  he  was  no  bigger  nor  six  pinnorth  o'  ha'pence." 

This  was  quite  sufficient  to  attach  me  eternally  to  the  good 
man  ;  although  a  moment's  reflection  told  me  that,  as  Father 
Pat  was  at  least  twenty  years  his  senior,  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable that  the  allusion  to  the  marbles  was — not  to  put  too  fine 
a  point  on  it — just  a  little  hyperbolical.  But  I  was  not  in  a 
critical  mood,  and  if  I  had  been,  I  knew  of  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  hyperbole  of  expression  and  moral  obliquity. 

We  now  passed  throiJgh  the  Clarence  Dock  gate  into  one  of 
the  main  arteries  of  the  town,  through  which  flowed  in  opposite 
directions  two  never-ending  streams  of  traffic  —  ponderous 
waggons  on  which  were  piled  tons  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise, 
raw  and  manufactured,  drawn  by  the  finest  horses  in  the  world. 
Remembering  the  half  deserted  streets  of  the  Irish  port  which 
I  had  just  left,  with  no  other  signs  of  life  and  commerce  than 
an  occasional  jaunting-car  and  dray,  I  was  painfully  struck  with 
the  contrast  ;  and  when  I  reflected  that  these  two  towns  were 
in  the  same  latitude,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  one  another, 
with  equal  natural  advantages  of  situation,  and  under  the  same 
Government,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  some- 
thing somewhere  "rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 

My  guide  and  protector  piloted  me  safely  through  this  mighty 
current  of  commerce,  and  I  next  found  myself  threading  my 
way  through  a  narrow  dirty  street  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  docks,  and  called,  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  after  the 
late  Prince  Regent.    Here  my  friend's  house  was  situated. 

We  entered  ;  and  from  the  amount  of  emigrants'  luggage — 
boxes  and  beds  and  tin  utensiiB  of  cookery — that  was  piled  up 
in  the  hall,  I  concluded  that  the.  number  of  my  poor  country- 
men who  had  here  found  a  temporary  refuge  and  resting-place 
must  be  great,  and  I  conceived  a  more  exalted  idea  than  ever  of 
my  friend's  benevolence. 

While  I  was  partaking  of  the  substantial  meal  that  was  placed 
before  me,  my  host — I  ought  not  to  conceal  the  name  of  so  good 
a  man — Mr.  M'Cool — kindly  inquired  as  to  my  circumstances 
and  my  intentions.  I  told  him  everything,  even  the  amount  of 
money  I  was  possessed  of — five  pounds  less  a  few  shillings. 
When  he  heard  that  my  father  was  in  Australia,  he  so  strongly 
urged  me  to  join  him,  promising  to  procure  me  a  ship  in  which 
I  could  work  ray  passage  out,  that  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  trying 
my  fortune  in  England,  and  turned  my  thoughts  on  the  anti- 
podes. 

Later  on  in  the  day  Mr.  M'Cool  brought  me  out  to  purchase 
a  few  necessaries  for  the  voyage.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  wait  till  my  appointment  was  certain  ;  but, 
as  this  seemed  to  displease  my  excellent  friend,  I  placed  myself 
unreservedly  in  his  hands,  and  we  entered  a  shop  where  I  ex- 
pended three  pounds  on  a  straw  bed  and  rug,  a  few  tins,  and  a 
small  parcel  of  provisions.  I  had  very  little  acquaintance  with 
the  value  of  such  articles  ;  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
prices  were  very  high  in  England.  However,  as  my  friend 
seemed  well  satisfied  with  the  bargain,  I  concluded  that  I  had 
got  a  fair  equivalent  for  my  money,  and  came  away  carrying  my 
entire  purchase  in  one  hand  to  the  street  that  was  dedicated  to 
the  Prince  Regent  of  pious  memory. 

After  this  1  parted  for  a  time  from  Mr.  M'Cool  and  went  for 
a  stroll  through  the  town.  So  far  I  had  not  .spoken  to  a  single 
Saxon,  for  the  portion  of  the  town  bordering  on  the  docks  is  for 
the  most  part  occupied  by  my  own  countrymen,  and  the  trades- 
man from  whom  I  had  bought  the  things  wa's  an  Israelite.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  me — as  indeed  it  must  strike  every 
stranger  in  Liverpool — was  the  vast  number  of  public  houses. 
At  the  corners  of  every  street  stood  two  of  these  establishments, 
got  up  regardless  of  expense,  and  varying  in  magnificence 
inversely  with  the  poverty  of  the  locality.  As  I  stood  admiring 
the  grandeur  of  two  of  these  palaces  that  put  forth  their  rival 
attractions  at  the  bottom  of  a  dirty  dingy  street  ofl'  one  of  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
an  excited  crowd  rapidly  approaching  me,  and  composed  entirely, 
as  I  could  see  at  a  glance,  of  those  of  the  lowest  class.  Curious 
to  learn  what  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  I  joined  the 
crowd,  which  now  turned  up  the  dingy  street  in  question  and 
made  its  way  to  a  brick-field  hard  by. 


On  reaching  there  my  curiosity  was  soon  gratified,  if  indeed 
there  was  any  gratification  in  beholding  the  spectacle  which  I 
now  witnessed,  and  which  consisted  in  a  pitched  battle  between 
two  men  representing  the  two  hostile  factions  into  which  the 
very  poor  Irishmen  of  the  North  end  of  the  town  w6re  at  that 
''°'^^r,  "  Leinster  Dingers"  and 

North  Widgeonss.  '  A  ring  was  rapidly  formed,  and  while 
the  gladiators-for  gladiators  they  were  in  physiciue  if  not  in 
ferocity- were  preparing  for  the  struggle,  bets  were  freely  made 
by  their  respective  friends  and  supporters.  "Five  to  three  on 
the  Dinger,  Two  to  one  on  first  blood  for  the  Widgeon, "  were 
otlered  and  accepted  Though  the  Dinger  was  somewhat  the 
heavier  man,  the  Widgeon  was  expected  to  make  up  in  mettle 
what  he  wanted  in  weight. 

The  fight  began.  I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  its 
various  phases-how  the  Widgeon,  through  drawing  first  blood 
was  sent  to  grass,  '  and  "  came  up  smiling"  for  the  second 
round;  how  adroitly  the  Dinger  planted  his  "bunch  of  fives" 
on  his  opponents  o./nwfi,';  how  the  Widgeon  refused  "  to 
into  chancery  »  and  the  like.  What  concerns  me  is  a  little  in- 
cident some^^at  personal  to  myself  that  grew  out  of  the  fi«ht 

1  hough,  of  course,  equally  unacquainted  with  both  men!  my 
sympathies  lay  from  the  beginning  with  the  Widgeon,  on  ac- 
count, I  suppose,  of  his  being  the  smaller  of  the  two  •  and 
growwg  excited  as  the  struggle  waxed  fiercer,  I  had  the  impru- 
dence to  give  expression  to  my  feelings  by  shouting  "Well  i 
done.  Widgeon  !  give  it  to  him  !    That's  it !    That's  it  '"—an 
exclamation  which  procured  me  a  sound  thrashing,  and  resulted 
eventually  in  making  the  fight  general  ;  for  I  had  hardly  spoken 
when  a  stout  stripling  of  a  fellow,  without  a  word  of  warnin<r 
dealt  me  a  heavy  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head  that  sent  me  to 
the  ground  with  a  tingling  in  my  ears  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
to  this  day      Filled  with  rage,  and  forgetting  that  I  was  a 
stranger  without  a  friend  to  look  to  for  fair  play,  I  rose  to  my 
feet,  and  made  such  a  furious  onslaught  on  my  assailant  that  in 
a  trice  he  lay  on  the  ground  bleeding  profusely  from  the  nose 
and  showing  no  signs  of  desiring  to  renew  my  acquaintance 

But  others  were  not  so  cowardly  as  he;  and  m  a  moment, 
like  a  youthful  Ajax,  I  was  defending  myself  from  innumerable 
blows  that  were  showering  upon  me  from  every  side  There 
can  be  no  two  ways  as  to  how  it  would  have  gone  with  me,  had 
not  a  body  of  Widgeons,  actuated  by  a  love  of  fair  play  or 
be  ieving,  from  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Dingers  were 
belabouring  me,  that  I  could  not  belong  to  that  party^  come  to 
the  rescue.  Then  it  was  that  the  fight  became  general  ;  and 
what  with  the  struggle  of  the  two  gladiators,  and  the  indiscri- 
minate  combat  that  raged  around  them,  the  spectacle  was  one 
of  epic  grandeur.  How  long  it  would  have  contmued  I  know 
not,  had  not  the  cry  of  "Police,  police  !"  brought  hostilities 
to  a  sudden  and  inglorious  termination,  and  sent  the  fiery  com- 
batants scampering  out  of  the  field  in  all  directions  save  one, 
which  it  is  needless  to  particularise. 

Before  I  was  myself  drawn  into  the  fray  I  was  moralising  on 
the  folly  and  infatuation  of  my  countrymen  bringing  their  feuds 
and  their  factions  with  them  into  a  strange  land  ;  but,  feelm.^ 
that  my  subsequent  conduct  deprives  me  of  the  right  of  censor"  ' 
ship,  I  prefer  to  remain  silent  on  the  matter,  merely  adding 
that  the  part  I  had  just  played  cost  me  my  last  pound  for  I 
new  coat.  ^ 

Ah  !  how  little  did  my  dear  Maude  know  to  what  purpose  I 
was  applying  her  money.  ^ 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  undeterred  by  the  few  marks 
Which  1  bore  of  the  previous  evening's  engagement,  I  went  to 
Mass  ;  and,  however  unfavourably  the  incident  just  described 
may  have  impressed  me  with  regard  to  ray  compatriots  in  Liver- 
pool, the  spectacle  which  I  now  beheld  was  consoling  in  the 
highest  degree.  A  magnificent  Gothic  church-one  of  the  many 
in  the  town-capable  of  accommodating  two  thousand  wor- 
fmnPfn''  ^""k  ^'l^r^irely  by  the  pennies  of  those  same  poor, 
Zlir  'a'  generous-hearted  Irishmen- quick  to 

resent  .and  as  quick  to  forgive  offence-whose  insane  struggle  I 
in  wWh  shared  in  the  brick-field-this  was  the  temple 

Sunday  privilege  of  hearing  Mass  on  the  followkig 

But  it  was  not  the  magnificence  of  the  edifice  that  delighted 
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c"nadrv*'andVv.  ''^'f  "T^'"  *'"-""Sed  it  to  its  utmost 

capacity,  and  those  for  the  most  part  of  the  labouring  classes 
was  a  sight  more  gladdening  still  proving,  as  it  did^  that  if 
niy  countrymen  bring  some  of  th^ir  foible;  and  fai  i^Ks  with 
them  to  England,  their  virtues  are  at  least  not  alf  left  behind 

1  he  sermon  was  plain  and  practical— such  a  one  as  mi^^ht  be 
well  "  understanded  of  the  people."    It  was  not  the  efmon 
however,  that  impressed  me  most,  although  I  hope  I  laiTto 
heart  the  salutary  truths  therein  uttered.    It  was  a  shor  de" 

r'vouZ.r  '^'^        ^PP'^'*!*^'!  '"^^t  forcibly  to 

my  youthful  imagination.  ^ 

"And  now,  my  dear  friends,"  said  the  preacher  "there  is 
one  matter  on  which  I  wish' to  address  a  few  words  to  yoi 
You  are  all  aware-and  the  presence  of  many  of  you  in  Eo«land 
to-day  IS  an  evidence  of  the  fact-that  for  the  last  few  years 
the  nand  o  God  has  been  laid  heavily  on  your  country  A 
famine,  the  horrors  of  which  have  hardly  ever  been  equalled  in 
history,  has  ravished  and  laid  waste  the  land  of  your  fathers 
and  an  exodus  unsurpassed  in  magnitude  since  Israel  fled  from' 
Jigypt  has  been  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  dreadful  visi- 
tation   borne  of  your  expatriated  countrymen  have  settled  here 

Tf?  N^""  w ''fi*'        ^^^^        *°  Atlantic,  to  seek 

in  the  New  World  a  home  and  a  sustenance  denied  them  in  the 
Uld  It  IS  of  this  latter  class  that  I  wish  to  speak.  For  the 
T+t        ^^^^^'"'^  this  port  on  their  way  to  the  cities 

of  the  West.    Now,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  asking  too  much 
of  you,  or  such  of  you  as  may  fall  in  with  these  poor  people 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  and  kith  and  kin,  to  assist  thei  as  far 
as  you  are  able,  to  alleviate  to  the  utmost  of  your  means  their 
hard  lot— m  a  word,  to  treat  them  with  kindness,  humanity, 
and  Christian  charity.    I  am  sure  you  will  all  admit  that  such 
a  request  would  be  mild  and  modest  in  the  extreme     But  if  I 
were  to  say  to  you,  '  When  you  meet  these  poor  passengers— 
your  own  brothers  and  sister  in  exile,  be  it  remembered-do  not 
rob  them,  do  not  plunder  them,  do  not  take  them  into  Jews' 
shops  and  induce  them  to  purchase,  out  of  their  scanty  means 
unnecessary  artic  es  at  exorbitant  prices,  yourselves  afterwards 
receiving  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  commission  ;  do  not  detain 
them  in  your  houses  by  false  representations  till  they  have 
become  so  deeply  in  your  debt  that  to  recoup  yourselves 
you   have   to  seize  their  feather  beds  and  whatever  other 
articles   of  value  they  have   with  them,  senduig  them  on 
their  long  journey    only    when    they    have    nothing  left 
to  excite  your  cupidity'-if  I   were  to  say  these  things  to 
j  you  my  dear  friends,  you  would  be  filled  with  indicrnation.  you 
would  start  with  horror,  you  would  say  that  1  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  calhng  to  insult  you.     Well,  thank  God,  I  believe 
there  is  no  one  listening  to  me  to  whom  such  a  reproof  would  be 
necessary.    But  there  are  men,  and  Irishmen,  and  Catholics  in 
this  town  who  do  all  these  things  !"    (Sensation  among  the  con- 
gregation.)    "  They  go  down  to  the  boats,  meet  these  poor 
creatures,  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and,  under  the 
guise  of  disinterested  friendship,  invite  them" to  their  houses  to 
^band  plunder  them,  and  send  them  empty  aflross  the  Atlantic, 
^es  my  friends,  there  are  such  men,  and  they  bear  the  appro- 
priate name  of  Mancatchers.      But  I  say  woe  unto   them  ' 
Woe  unto  the  Mancatchers  !    For  the  breath  of  an  an"ry  God 
will  one  day  consume  them  and  their  ill  gotten  goods  like  rotten 
straw  !    Woe  unto  the  Mancatchers,  whose  food  is  the  pittance 
of  Itheoutcast  and  homeless,  whose  drink  is  the  tears  of  the  poor 
ot  Christ.    Woe  unto  them  !— woe,  woe,  woe  !" 

Groans  and  lamentations  filled  the  church.  For  myself  the 
hair  seemed  to  stifi-en  on  my  head  ;  for  the  denunciation  was 
pronounced  with  such  fiery  vehemence  that  I  was  almost  as  much 
awed  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  the  ofi-enders  ;  and  I  came  away 
fearing  that  my  excellent  friend  Mr.  M'Cool  realised  in  himself 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  villainous  class  against  which  the 
priest  had  hurled  his  dread  anathema. 


Chapter  V. — Restitution. 
A  week,  ten  days,  a  fortnight  after  the  events  of  the  last 
chapter,  I  was  still  staying  in  the  dirty  street  called  after  the 
-t-rince  Kegent.  There  were  no  more  aigns  of  my  aoin"  to 
Australia  than  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  :  and  day  by  day  I 
touudthat  I  was  growing  more  and  more  an  unwelcome  guest  at 
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Mr.  M 'Cool's  house.  Whether  my  host  had  any  intention  of 
procuring  me  a  free  passage,  or  whether  his  promise  was  made 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  inducing  me,  with  a  view  to  the  commis- 
sion, to  spend  my  money  on  an  entirely  superfluous  outfit,  I  did 
not  know.  What  I  did  know  for  certain  was  that  the  good  man 
was  impatient  to  be  rid  of  me,  and,  that  being  the  case,  that  my 
further  sojourn  in  Regent-street  would  have  been  attended  with 
unpleasantness  to  both  parties. 

One  morning,  therefore,  after  I  had  waited  in  vain  for  the 
usual  breakfast,  I  went  to  Mr.  M'Cool,  not  to  complain  of 
having  been  overlooked,  for  I  was  already  too  much  m  his  debt 
for  that,  but  to  ask  him  whether  there  was  really  any  use  m  my 
entertaining  any  further  hope  of  getting  out  to  Australia,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  set  about  and  seek  employ- 
ment in  Liverpool. 

"  The  answer  to  that  question  may  be  yis,  or  it  may  be  no  ; 
for  it's  au  ould  sayin'  and  a  thrue  one  that  circumstances  alters 
cases,"  replied  M'Cool.  "  If  you'll  write  home  to  your  friends 
and  ax  them  to  sind  you  five  pounds,  Australia  is  the  word  and 
quick  is  the  motion.  For,  although  my  interest  wid  the  ship- 
pin'  masthera  is  great ;  nevertheless  and  notwithstandin',  the 
ould  sayin'  still  houlds  good  that  a  closed  fist  never  yit  caught 
a  bird." 

To  this  I  answered  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  my  pro- 
curing five  pounds,  or  five  pence,  if  the  bird  to  be  caught  had 
wing8°of  gold  and  eyes  of  diamonds — a  declaration  which  evi- 
dently caused  the  good  man  no  little  disappointment. 

"  Arra,  thin,  young  man,  what  brought  you  out  in  the  be- 
ginnin'  on  sich  a  wild-goose  chase,  without  a  pinny  in  your 
pocket  ]  Did  you  think  Australia  would  come  and  meet  you  at 
Liverpool  ?"  he  asked,  sarcastically. 

"No,"  I  said,  "Mr.  M'Cool ;  it  was  you  that  first  put  the 
idea  in  my  head,  when  you  ptomised"  

"  Well,  then,"  he  interrupted,  "  I'll  put  another  idayin  your 
head  now.    Pay  what  you  owe  me,  and  walk  your  body  out  o' 

this  house."  ,    ,,-r,  . 

"  But  you  know,  Mr.  M'Cool,"  I  remonstrated,  1  ve  spent 
all  my  money  in  buying  things  for  the  Voyage." 

"  You  spint  all  your  money  !"  he  replied,  sneeringly  ;  "  and 
if  you  did,  what's  that  to  me  ?  I've  spint  my  money  to  find 
you  mate  and  dhrink  and  lodgin'  for  the  last  fortnight,  but  I 
suppose  you  make  no  account  of  that." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do,  Mr.  M'Cool,"  I  answered.  "I'll  pay  you 
every  farthing.    What  is  your  bill  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  as  you're  very  green  and  inexperienced 
in  the  ways  o'  the  world,  I'll  only  charge  you  two  pound." 

"Very  good,"  I  answered  ;  "I  have  goods  in  your  house  to 
the  value  of  three  pounds— you  were  present  when  I  bought 
them— so  if  you  will  give  me  a  sovereign  and  keep  the  goods, 
why,  we'll  be  quits." 

I  partially  anticipated  the  efi"ect  of  this  proposal  on  niy  host  ; 
but  only  partially,  as  the  paroxysm  of  rage  into  which  it  threw 
him  was  more  than  I  had  bargained  for.  His  first  answer  was 
a  brutal  laugh  ;  his  second,  the  following  volley  : 

"Why,  ramnation  to  you  and  your  goods  !  you  thief  o'  the 
world  !  you  rogue  !  you  sleek-faced  imposthor  !  what  do  you 
mane  by  ofFerin'  me  your  paltry  goods  for  all  the  mate  and 
dhrink  you've  thrown  into  your  carcase  for  the  last  fourteen 
days,  eh  ?  Come  !"  and  he  snatched  his  hat,  "  walk  out  there 
before  me,  and  I'll  kick  you  down  to  the  polls  station,  you  prig, 
you  Dublin  jackeen,  you  common  cutpurae  !"  and  he  pushed 
me  violently  towards  the  door. 

"  Hands  off,  M'Cool !"  I  roared,  "  or"  

"  Ha  !  begorra  you're  a  bruiser,  too,  as  well  as  a  prig,  so  I'd 
better  take  care,"  he  said,  with  withering  irony.  "  But  jist  go 
out  there  and  I'll  take  a  twist  out  o'  you,  or  the  divil's  a  witch, 
as  great  a  bully  as  you  are." 

This  was  an  allusion  to  the  affair  in  the  brick-field,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  I  had  recounted  to  him. 

"  Out  with  you  !  out  with  you  '."  he  said,  as  he  gave  me  a 
push  that  sent  me  almost  head  first  down  the  steps. 

Enraged  beyond  measure  at  this  savage  treatment,  I  was 
turning  round  and  bracing  myself  up  for  action  when  my  eye 
caught  the  figure  of  a  clergyman  coming  down  the  opposite  foot- 
path.   But  there  was  another  eye  that  perceived  the  same  object 


before  mine,  and  that  was  Mr.  M 'Cool's  ;  for  he  retreated  into 
the  house,  and  called  to  me  in  quite  altered  tones  : 

"  O'Hourke,  for  God's  sake  come  in  out  o'  that,  and  don't 
make  an  ape  o'  yourself — don't  you  see  the  priest  1" 

A  second  look  assured  me  that  it  was  a  priest ;  and  more,  that 
it  was  the  same  identical  priest  that  had  so  fiercely  denounced 
the  Mancatchers  a  fortnight  before.  Now  whatever  motives 
M'Cool  might  have  for  wishing  to  avoid  the  reverend  gentleman, 
I  had  none.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  his  arrival  most 
opportune,  and  I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  it  to  make  a 
thorough  expose  of  M 'Cool's  conduct,  than  which  I  had  good 
evidence  in  M 'Cool's  trepidation  there  was  nothing  he  dreaded 
more. 

"For  God's  sake  come  in,"  again  implored  M'Cool,  standing 
behind  the  door,  which  he  held  half  closed,  his  head  anxiously 
popping  in  and  out— "  Come  in,  and  I'll  forgive  you  all  you 
owe  me,  and  give  you  your  goods  into  the  bargain." 

But  I  was  deaf  to  his  entreaties  ;  and  when  the  priest  came 
up  t  accosted  him. 

"  Reverend  sir,"  said  I,  politely  saluting  him,  "might  I  ven- 
ture to  detain  you  for  one  minute  1" 

"Certainly,  certainly,  my  man,"  he  answered,  with  all  the 
suavity  in  the  world,  in  a  rich,  round,  soft,  sweet,  musical  Irish 
brogue — "  What  can  I  do  for  you  1" 

At  this  moment  M'Cool  quietly  closed  the  door  and  ran  up 
to  the  first  storey,  where  I  could  see  him  anxiously  peeping  at 
us  from  behind  the  window- curtain. 

"  Sir,"  I  continued,  "  I  heard  your  discourse  last  Sunday  but 
one  on  the  Mancatchers,  and  I  now  can  bear  witness  from  pain- 
ful experience  that  every  word  you  said  was  true,  and  more 
than  true.  I  have  myself  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  them, 
and  he  lives  in  that  house." 

Here  M'Cool  drew  down  the  blind  and  vanished,  and  I  de- 
tailed all  the  circumstances. 

"What!"  said  the  priest,  greatly  astonished;  "you  dont 
mean  Paddy  M'Cool.  No,  no,  you  must  be  mistaken.  Paddy 
would  never  do  such  a  thing." 

I  assured  his  reverence  that  Paddy  was  the  man,  and  none 
other. 

The  priest  struck  the  ground  with  his  stick  in  amazement. 

"Well,  well,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  what  you  say  is  true,  I'll 
never  trust  a  man  again.  I  should  have  entrusted  the  whole 
Irish  nation  to  Paddy's  keeping.    Surely  you  must  be  mis- 

But  I  would  not  bate  a  jot  in  the  articles  of  impeachment, 
and  asked  to  be  confronted  with  the  immaculate  Paddy. 

"Come,"  said  the  priest,  "  that's  a  fair  offer  ;"  and  he  went 
up  the  steps  and  gave  a  double  rat-tat  at  the  door. 

There  was  evidently  some  hesitation  in  opening  it,  for  a  con- 
siderable interval  elapsed  before  there  was  any  answer  to  the 
priest's  knock.    At  length  the  servant  girl  admitted  us. 

"  Tell  Mr.  M'Cool  I  wish  to  see  him,"  said  the  priest,  step- 
ping  into  the  parlour,  and  signing  n»e  to  follow. 

"I  don't  know  if  he's  at  home,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  curtsey- 

°'  Oh  yes,  he  is,"  said  I.    "  He's  upstairs  in  the  front  room.'" 
The  girl  retired  abashed  at  my  intervention,  and  after  some 
little  time  Mr.  M'Cool  made  his  appearance.    His  face  was  a 
study  as  he  slunk  into  his  own  parlour,  more  Uke  a  thief  than 
the  man  of  the  house.  u  i.  n 

"  Good  mornin'  to  your  riverence  ;  you're  welcome,  but  i  m 
sorry  to  see  you  in  sich  bad  company.    I  was  jist  gom'  to  sind  for 
the  polls  for  that  vagabond  as  you  wor  coram'  down  the  street, 
said  the  adroit  M'Cool,  trying  to  damage  my  character  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  case. 

The  priest  looked  at  me  inquiringly;  ,    , .  , 

"  Yis,  your  riverence,  it's  no  wondher  you  re  luckin  at  him. 
See  the' hang-dog  look  in  him  now,  when  he  knows  I'm  goin' 
to  tell  you  his  doin's  since  he  come  over  from  Kilmainham  jail 
to  practise  his  trade  in  Liverpool.  Last  Saturday  fortnight 
there  was  a  faction  fight  in  the  brickfields  that  brought  disgrace 
on  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  faith— am  I  statin'  the  thruth,  your 

riverence  1"  ,    ,      ,  ,   „         j  xv„ 

"  In  the  last  particular  you  are,  unfortunately,"  repUed  the 

priest. 
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"  Very  good  !  that  young  awell-mobsman  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it  ;  and  now,  afther  atin'  and  drinkin'  o'  the  best  in  my  house 
for  the  last  fortnight,  he  refuses  to  pay  his  reck'niti'.  Let  him 
deny  that  if  he  daar,"  said  M'Cool  triumphantly,  and  greatly, 
as  I  did  not  fail  to  perceive,  to  the  relief  of  the  priest,  who 
would  very  naturally  prefer  to  believe  that  he  was  deceived  by 
a  stranger  rather  than  by  an  old  acquaintance  and  parishioner. 
M'Cool  had  evidently  made  a  good  impression,  and  I  was  de- 
termined to  blur  and  efface  it  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 

"Reverend  sir,"  I  began,  "in  presence  of  the  medley  of 
truth  and  lies"  

"  Come  now,  my  dear  sir,  be  moderate,  be  moderate,"  inter- 
rupted the  priest. 

"Yes,"  put  in  M'Cool,  "you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self to  spake  of  your  elders  like  that  in  the  hearin'  of  the  Lord's 
anointed" — a  reproof  which  by  no  means  seemed  to  displease 
the  priest. 

It  was  clear  that  Mr.  M'Cool  was  making  headway,  and  that, 
if  I  intended  to  gain  the  day,  I  must  imitate  his  tactics  by 
striking  a  keynote  with  which  some  chord  in  the  reverend 
judge's  heart  might  sound  in  harmony. 

"Sir,"  said  i  to  the  priest,  " perhaps  the  sagest  ^counsel 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancients  is  contained  in  the  dictum, 
'  Audi  alteram  partem.'  " 

"  What  !"  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  greatly  astonished 
at  a  Latin  quotation  from  such  a  seedy,  woe-begone  looking  in- 
dividual— "  What  did  you  say  i  Just  repeat  that  bit  of  Latin 
slowly,  syllable  by  syllable." 

I  saw  at  once  the  good  gentleman's  object,  which  was  to  test 
my  knowledge  of  concord  and  government,  and  to  make  that 
test  the  touchstone  of  my  reliableness  in  other  matters.  "For," 
no  doubt  thought  the  reverend  gentleman,  "  if  I  find  this  person 
parading  Latin  under  false  pretences,  I  shall  know  how  t.o  esti- 
mate his  character  in  other  respects" — an  idea  on  which,  I  sub- 
mit, the  good  priest  ought  to  be  congratulated. 

I  did  as  desired,  laying  mighty  stress  on  the  "am"  and  the 
"em." 

"  Now,  what  does  it  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Hear  the  other  part,  or  party,  or  side,"  was  my  prompt 
reply. 

"That  will  do,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "Now  tell  me  what 
you  have  to  say  against  Mr.  M'Cool." 

I  went  over  the  entire  ground  from  my  landing  in  Liverpool 
to  that  hour,  fiercely  emphasising  my  acconnt  of  the  transaction 
at  the  Jew's  shop  ;  and,  perceiving  that  M'Cool  was  edging 
towards  the  door — with  the  object,  as  I  suspected,  of  removing 
all  evidence  on  that  damning  count  by  making  away  with  the 
goods — I  ran  out  into  the  passage  and  brought  them  in,  saying  : 

"  Hero,  your  rever^ncR,  is  what  I  paid  three  pounds  for,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  M'Cool." 

This  was  conclusive.    M'Cool  hung  his  head  like  a  culprit. 

"  Three  pounds  for  a  straw  bed,  a  few  tins,  and  five  or  six 
pounds  of  rank  American  bacon  !"  exclaimed  the  priest,  lost 
in  amazement.  "Father  of  Mercies!  what  does  this  mean? 
M'Cool,  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  ?"    No  answer. 

"  O  M'Cool,  M'Cool  !  has  it  indeed  come  to  this  ?  Have  you 
also  joined  the  ranks  of  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  the  noon- 
day robbers  whose  eternal  doom  is  already  writ  on  the  gates  of 
hell  ?  Have  you  sold  yourself  body  and  soul  to  the  devil  for 
filthy  lucre  ?  You  are  silent.  Ah,  M'Cool,  M'Cool  !  I  would 
not  have  believed  this  of  you — I  would  not  have  thought  that 
yon.  above  all  men,  would  league  yourself  with  the  Jews  to 
crucify  Christ  over  again  !" 

The  wretched  man  was  trembling  at  these  solemn  words. 

"  I'll  make  him  restitution,  father, "he groaned. 

"  Make  it,  then — make  it  without  delay,  and  come  out  of  the 
rut  of  damnation  that  you've  fallen  into,"  said  the  priest.  "  How 
much  does  he  owe  you  for  board  and  lodging  ?" 

"  Two  pound,"  blubbered  M'Cool. 

"Then  return  him  a  pound,  and  return  thanks  to  God  for 
opening  your  eyes  in  time  to  your  dreadful  situation." 

M'Cool  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  me  a  sovereign  ; 
and  I  left  the  house  with  the  priest,  marvelling  at  my  good  for- 
tune, (to  be  contincted,  ) 


THE  FIGHT  OF  THE  HOCHE. 

BY  LIIiERTAD. 


[Suggested  by  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Wolfe  Tone  as  given  recently  in 
Young  Iukland.] 

Where  Swilly's  waves  the  ocean  meet,  the  Prankish  vessel  rode — 
Before  her  lay  the  Northern  coast  where  once  O'Neill  abode  ; 
And  anxious  eyes  now  scan  the  land,  now  travel  o'er  the  aea, 
But  only  three  of  all  their  ships  around  tham  still  there  be. 

Look  yonder  !    See  !  the  Eni;lish  fleet  full  down  upon  them  bears  ! 
"  We  may  not  match  our  little  group  against  that  host  of  theirs." 
'Tis  Bompart  speaks,  then  from  the  Roche  retreating  signals  fly — 
"  We  stay,"  he  cries,  "to  face  the  foe  ;  on  us  must  France  rely,'' 

One  single  ship  to  meet  the  foe,  that  comes  in  numbers  proud  ! 

Oh  !  well  they  know  the  flowing  waves  will  be  their  fun'ral  shroud  ; 

But  not  a  craven  heart  on  board  :  they  tremble  not  to  die — 

One  tender  thought  for  absent  friends,  for  sunny  France  one  sigh  ! 

Bat  what  of  him,  the  Irish  chief,  who  stands  upon  the  deck. 

Of  all  his  cherished  hopes  to  see  the  ruin  and  the  wreck  ? 

What  gloomy  thoughts  were  nurtured  in  that  wildly  beating  breast ! 

What  bitter,  bitter  anguish  then  that  daring  heart  oppressed  ! 

The  Frenchmen  gather  round  him,  imploring  him  to  go. 
For  well  they  know  the  fate  he'll  meet  from  his  relentless  foe. 
Yon  little  boat  will  bear  him  to  the  ships  that  sail  away, 
He'll  live  to  fight  old  Ireland's  fight,  mayhap,  another  day. 

Then  flash  his  eyes  defiant  :  "  What  !  shall  future  story  say 
My  country's  cause  to  other  hands  I  left,  and  fled  away  ? 
Though  vain  the  strife  impending,  I'll  fight  till  life  shall  end, 
And  Swilly's  waves  my  floating  corse  to  Irish  earth  shall  send." 

All  eyes  now  bid  a  mute  farewell  to  the  fleeing  ships  whose  sails 
Are  spread,  while  bounding  o'er  the  sea,  to  catch  the  fav'ring  gales. 
Thee  Bompart  vows  the  hated  foe  shall  triumph  dearly  buy  ; 
They'll  teach  those  English  louts  to-day  how  Frenchmen  brave  can 
die. 

Then  down  upon  the  fated  Hoche  with  stolid  strength  there  bore 
A  frigate  of  the  enemy,  and  of  the  line-ships  tour  : 
They  swept  her  decks  with  all  their  guns,  hers  fiery  answer  gave, 
'Till  French  and  English  blood  commingled  in  the  reddened  wave. 

They  fought  the  fight  full  bravely,  with  the  courage  of  despair. 
And  the  smoke  and  fume  of  shot  and  shell  lay  heavy  on  the  air, 
And  oh  !  I  ween  some  peasant  hearts  that  day,  upon  the  shore. 
Were  raised  in  supplication  when  they  heard  the  cannon's  roar,  I  > 

Then  fled  the  startled  curlew  from  its  home  above  the  flood. 
Then  sank  the  red  sun  rapidly  as  in  a  bath  of  blood. 
Then  screamed  the  mountain  eagle,  high  soaring  overhead. 
While  cloudy  breezes  played  around  the  pale  brows  of  the  dead. 

The  wounded  men  the  cockpit  filled,  with  blood  the  scuppers  flowed—' 
A  shattered  wreck  upon  the  waves  the  gallant  Hoche  now  rode. 
No  more  the  power  to  fight  was  hers  ;  her  flag  was  low'red  at  last — 
The  haughty  Prankish  ensign — from  its  place  upon  the  mast. 

But  vainly  Tone  had  courted  death  !  the  balls  had  passed  him  o'er, 
He  lies  not  on  the  Hoche's  deck,  all  weltering  in  his  gore  ; 
For,  oh  !  a  sadder  fate's  reserved  for  him  than  thus  to  die. 
With  the  tide  of  battle  sweeping  in  its  crimsoned  carnags  by. 


CONCLUSIVE. 

The  gas  went  out  at  a  San  Jose  concert  the  other  evening,  and 
when  it  was  relit,  a  young  lady  indignantly  accused  a  happy- 
looking  man  who  sat  on  the  next  bench  of  kissing  her  in  the 
darkness.  •• 

The  man  tried  to  explain,  but  some  of  the  lady's  friends 
seized  and  proceeded  to  fire  him  out  with  expedition. 

As  they  reached  the  door,  the  victim  managed  to  gasp  out  : 

"  Me  kiss  a  woman  !    Why,  I'm  just  divorced  !" 

That  settled  it.  He  was  apologised  to,  and  the  man  of  ex- 
perience proudly  resumed  his  seat. 
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REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 
A  TALE  OP  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 
Br  John  O'CoNNELt. 


Chapter  XXX.— Explaxation  and  Separation. 

Some  five  days  later,  and  three  or  four  hours  after  the  sun  had 
crossed  the  meridian,  the  St.  Patrick  beat  through  the  Sound  of 
the  Blasquets,  with  a  pleasant  workiug  breeze  and  a  weacher- 
tide  returning  from  A'alentia  harbour,  where  she  had  made  the 
needed  repairs,  to  the  appointed  rendezvous  off  Loop  Head, 
where  she  was  to  fall  in  with  the  French  squadron. 

Captain  Kelly  and  Redmond  Barry,  both  now  relieved  from 
the  more  particular  vigilance  which  the  passage  of  the  strait  had 
imposed  upon  them  as  careful  seamen,  had  now  left  the  char^-e 
of  the  ship  undisturbedly  to  De  Jonquieres,  whose  turn  of  duty 
It  was;  and  had  themselves  gone  forward  to  the  weather  side  of 
the  forecastle,  which  was,  of  course,  instantly  vacated  by  the 
men,  and  thus  ensured  them  entire  privacy,  with  the  exception 
of  one  other  person.    This  was  Travers  Shiffuall. 

By  an  entire  accident,  which  oertaiuty  would  have  been 
guarded  agamst  had  any  idea  of  it  entered  the  minds  of  the  party 
with  whom  he  had  embarked  in  the  boats,  he  had  found  himself 
close  to  Eveleen  M'Mahon  on  that  occasion  ;  and  during  the 
somewhat  lengthy  passage  to  the  vessels,  a  few  moments'  had 
occurred  during  which,  while  the  attention  of  their  companions 
wa,3  attracted  to  some  objects  outboard,  a  brief  but  very  agitated 
private  conversation  had  passed  between  them. 

The  result  of  it  was  to  extinguish  finally,  and  beyond  all 
chance  of  revival,  the  faint,  wild  hope  that  had  for  a  time  sprung 
up  m  his  breast  when  Redmond  Barry  had  so  suddenly,  and 
apparently  in  such  despair,  taken  his  departure.  Eveleen,  upon 
her  part,  became  assured  of  what,  indeed,  she  had  never  wil- 
lingly entertained  a  doubt,  that  Travers  had  in  no  way  dreamt 
of  intruding  his  attentions  upon  her,  while  ho  had  reason  to 
believe  that  she  favoured  Barry  ;  and  that  the  distressing  dis- 
covery of  his  feelings,  just  before  leaving  Tralee,  was  entirely 
npremeditated  and  involuntary. 

feiie  had  a  full  proof  of  the  delicacy  and  generosity  of  his 
feehngs  when,  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening,  she  was  informed 
that,  without  making  anyone  but  Sir  George  Ardon  aware  of  his 
intention,  he  had  actually  taken  boat  for  the  southern  shore  of 
Tralee  Bay  ;  and  securing  a  guide  and  horse  at  the  little  hamlet 
where  he  landed,  had  set  off,  without  care  for  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  or  the  difficulty  of  the  way,  to  follow  the  track  of 
Redmond  Barry,  find  him  out,  and  disabuse  him  as  speedily  as 
possible  of  the  utter  and  total  mistake  which  his  impetuosity 
had  caused  him  to  make  on  the  subject  of  Eveleen  M'Mahon's 
affections. 

At  the  time  that  the  St.  Patrick  draws  out  into  view  from 
among  the  mountain  islets  of  the  Blasquets,  the  object  of 
Travers's  self  -imposed  mission  had,  of  course,  been  long  effected. 
Indeed,  he  had  not  been  a  minute  in  Redmond  Barry's  com- 
pany on  the  morning  of  joining  him— that  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  occurrences  of  last  chapter— ere  he  had  poured  out  as  it 
were  his  soul  to  him  ;  and  abundantly  made  atonement  for  the 
sword-like  and  maddening  pang  he  had  so  involuntarily  inflicted. 
His  own  sufferings  were,  of  course,  not  ended  ;  but  his  generous 
feelings  made  him  bear  them  more  lightly  when  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  relief  to  another. 

Redmond  Barry  had  been  altogether  unprepared  for  the  visit 
and  the  announcement  of  his  generous  rival,  if  rival  he  could 
be  called.  A  most  bitter  agony  had  taken  possession  of  him 
from  the  moment  he  broke  away  from  Eveleen's  presence,  and 
he  had  made  his  toilsome  journey,  and  entered  again  upon  his 
duties  on  board  the  privateer  (which  he  had  found  where  he 
had  expected),  more  like  a  figure  moved  by  some  strange  and 
well-directed  mechanism  than  like  a  living  and  thinking  being, 
intent  upon  acting  rightly  his  allotted  part  upon  the  stage  of 
human  life. 

There  was,  however,  not  an  atom  in  his  disposition  or  tem- 
perament of  the  unworthy  and  cowardly  weakness  and  folly  that 
operates  with  some  young  men  when  they  have  received  what 


they  consider,  and  what,  perhaps,  at  their  time  of  life,  may  be 
called,  a  grand  (although,  in  its  effects,  a  very  transient)  disap- 
pointment. He  never  contemplated  g'oating  over  his  misery, 
and  allowing  exaggerated  feeling  to  unnerve  him  for  the  manly 
struggle  of  life.  With  a  young  man's  romance,  he  did,  indeed, 
imagine  that  the  pain  would  be  lasting,  as  it  certainly  was  very 
severe  ;  but  not  the  less  did  he  turn  his  energies  to  the  practi- 
cal, every  day  duties  of  his  calling  ;  and  seemed  to  devote  him- 
self to  them  with  all  the  greater  intensity. 

Prom  what  the  reader  knows  of  his  character,  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  most  unexpected  declaration  of  Travers 
Shiffnall  may  be  better  imagined  than  expressed.  Within  five 
minutes  from  the  time  they  came  together,  he  was  endeavour- 
ing, with  quit  j  as  much  fervour  even  as  had  characterised  his 
joy,  to  manifest  his  gratitude  and  fast  friendship  to  the  bearer 
of  the  unhoped  for  and  enchanting  intelligence.  Subsequently 
he  had,  with  gi-eat  and  merited  consideration  for  his  new  friend, 
laboured  to  restrain  the  almost  involuntary  ebullitions  of  his 
joy,  and  to  endeavour  to  distract' Travers's  mind,  by  busy  and 
constant  suggestion  of  topics  of  active  life  and  political  interest, 
from  its  own  melancholy  thoughts.  The  kind  effort  had  par- 
tially succeeded,  and  in  the  intervals  of  hard  duty,  and  of  the 
vigilant  superintendence  which  the  officers  of  the  privateer 
were  exercising  over  the  progress  of  her  affairs,  much  interest- 
ing converse  had  passed  between  the  young  men,  eliciting  many 
points  of  identity  of  feeling,  which  the  dissimilarity  of  their 
education,  their  pursuits  in  life,  and,  above  all — in  those  times 
a  weighty  consideration — their  relujion,  had  prevented  either 
from  at  all  anticipating. 

They  were  engaged  upon  some  new  subject  of  unexpected 
community  of  feeling,  and  deep  in  its  discussion,  when  the  voice 
of  his  commander  called  Redmond  Barry  close  to  his  side,  in 
ready  attention. 

"  I  do  not  like  the  look  of  that  sky,"  said  Captain  Kelly, 
after  he  had  been  for  many  minutes  silently  studying  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  heavens.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken, if  ere  the  middle  watch  is  called  we  have  other  matters 
to  attend  to  than  thinking  of  our  rendezvous.  We  shall  stretch 
well  out  upon  this  board,  Mr.  Barry,  and  make  sure  of  a  good 
ofting  in  time,  ere  the  wind  comes  in  at  west,  as  I  expect  it  will, 
and  more  of  it  than  we  like." 

"  Will  you  not  run  for  the  Shannon,  sir,  when  we  get  the 
shift  of  wind  outside  V 

"No  ;  M.  Thurot  informed  me  that  he  would  get  clear  of  the 
land  at  the' first  signs  of  bad  weather  from  the  westward  ;  and 
our  best  chance  of  falling  in  with  him  will  be  by  keeping  the 
sea  as  long  possible.  Let  her  off'  a  couple  of  points,  and  check 
the  sheets  and  head  braces.  This  is  a  coast  that  cannot  be  played 
with  in  bad  weather  ;  and  we  shall  want  all  the  offing  we  can  get, 
and  perhaps  sooner  than  we  think." 

The  decision  of  his  commander  was  too  plainly  justified  by  all 
the  canons  of  true  seamanship  for  Redmond  Barry  to  have  fur- 
ther remonstrated,  even  if  his  instincts  of  discipline,  ever  so 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  sea  officer,  would  have  permitted  him^ 
to  think  of  such  a  step.  Still,  under  the  unreasoning  and  warp- 
ing influence  of  his  passion,  he  felt  as  if  every  ship's  length  that 
the  vessel  gained,  as  she  now,  with  livelier  and  cheerier  motion, 
bounded  over  the  ocean  swells  gracefully  and  deftly,  since  the 
sheets  had  been  checked,  and  her  course  rendered  more  oblique 
to  the  sea,  became  another  and  another  yawning  gulf  behind 
them,  to  separate  him  more  and  more  cruelly  from  his  love. 

The  feelings  of  Travers  Shiffnall,  though  without  the  revulsion 
from  immediate  hopeful  expectation  to  doubt  and  wearisome 
difficulty  and  delay,  which  Barry  was  now  experiencing,  were  of 
a  dull,  gloomy  hue  enough,  independent  of  the  great  cause  of 
disappointment  and  affliction  which  he  had  so  recently  suffered 
from  ashore.  He  found  himself  of  a  sudden  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
severed  for  an  indefinite  time  from  his  country,  and  having  his 
fortunes  most  incongruously  bound  up  with  those  of  men  who 
were  in  fact  outlaws  and  reputed  enemies  of  the  State.  Such  a 
position,  to  one  of  his  connections  and  condition,  was  as  anoma- 
lous and  likely  to  be  as  fruitful  in  annoyance,  and  perhaps 
worse,  as  it  was  utterly  and  totally  undreamed  of. 

Still  he  could  not  complain  of  any  other  but  himself,  however 
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grievous  the  consequences  of  his  rashly  committing  himself  to 
their  society  might  eventually  prove.  It  was,  as  even  he  saw, 
ignorant  though  he  was  of  matters  appertaining  to  the  sea,  the 
plainest  and  directest  duty  on  Captain  Kelly's  part,  under  the 
circumstances  he  had  stated,  to  take  the  course  he  did,  and  re- 
monstrance with  him  would  not  only  be  fruitless,  but  be  un- 
generous and  unbecoming.  Travers  ShifiFnall,  therefore,  made 
use  of  the  few  minutes  during  which  Redmond  Barry  was 
attending  to  the  change  in  the  movement  of  the  vessel,  newly 
trimming  her  sails,  and  seeing  that  the  proper  entry  was  made 
in  the  log,  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  unpleasant 
position  ;  and  ere  Barry  returned  to  his  side  had  succeeded,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  check  all  outward  demonstration 
of  his  annoyance  and  uneasiness. 

Chapter  XXXI. 

"Mr.  Shiffaall,"  said  Captain  Kelly,  unexpectedly  addressing 
the  disconsolate  young  gentleman,  "I  deeply  regret  the  incon- 
venience of  your  position  ;  but  there  is  at  any  rate  one  means 
of  extrication  just  now  offering  if  you  are  content  with  it." 

"  Pray  make  it  known  to  me,  Captain  Kelly,"  was  the  eager 
reply;  "it  must  be  very  unpromising,  indeed,  if  I  hesitate  to 
adopt  it  under  all  circumstances." 

"  Since  we  have  edged  away  a  boat  has  been  remarked  some 
two  miles  off  upon  our  ice  bow,  so  that  we  can  easily  close  her. 
She  is  apparently  one  of  the  fishing  yawls  out  of  Dingle  Bay, 
riding  to  a  'killick,'  with  all  hands  plying  lines  over  her  sides  ; 
for  a  trifle  they  will  bring  you  ashore,  the  readier  that  they  must 
heave  up  ere  long  to  escape  the  coming  gale." 

"  I  will  embrace  the  opportunity  gladly,"  cried  Travers, 
"and  I  thank  you,  Captain  Kelly,  for  all  your  consideration 
towards  me.  Any  little  annoyances  I  may  suifer  in  her  would 
be  far  outbalanced  by  the  grave  inconveniences  my  protracted 
delay  aboard  here  would  necessarily  bring  on  me  :  nay,  the 
dangers  which,  on  my  return  to  the  shore,  I  should  find  I  had 
incurred.  I  will  be  ready  lo  depart  the  moment  we  get  near 
the  boat." 

The  interval  before  this  was  accomplished  was  spent  in  most 
friendly  discourse,  interrupted  only  by  the  abundant  meal  the 
young  Protestant  was  hospitably  made  to  partake  of  ere  his 
departure,  and  at  which  he  and  his  hosts  exchanged  good  wishes, 
and  pledged  each  other  to  lasting  friendship  with  all  the  formal 
conviviality  of  the  period,  but  with  real  heartiness  and  sincerity. 
Soon  after  their  return  to  the  deck,  a  signal  made  to  the  yawl 
caused  the  fishermen  to  weigh  the  killick,  stow  their  lines  and 
pull  for  the  schooner,  thus  shortening  the  period  of  expecta- 
tion. 

The  parting  scene  was  brief,  but  every  word  and  gesture  that 
marked  it  were  inspired  from  the  hearts  of  the  new  friends. 
When  clear  of  the  schooner's  side,  the  men  in  the  yawl  stepped 
her  little  masts,  and  set  her  two  sprit  sails,  and  then  shaped 
their  course,  with  a  free  sheet,  for  the  yet  remote  mouth  of 
Dingle  Bay. 

Late  at  night  Travers  Shiffnall  was  landed  at  the  little  town 
of  Dingle,  which  gives  its  name  not  only  to  the  bay,  but  to  the 
haven  within  which  it  is  situate.  Sorely  fatigued  in  body,  and 
drenched  all  over  by  the  bad  weather  which  had  overtaken  him 
ere  making  port  and  the  heavy  rain  falling  as  he  reached  the 
shore,  but  still  more  exhausted,  depressed,  and  chilled  in  mind 
and  spirits,  he,  after  duly  rewarding  the  fishermen,  strayed  and 
straggled  through  several  of  the  lane-like  streets  of  the  town  ere 
he  could  obtain  a  shelter  for  his  head.  At  length,  beneath  the 
humble  roof  of  one  of  the  poor  fishermen  that  had  brought 
him  to  shore,  and  whom  he  fortunately  chanced  to  fall  in  with 
again,  as  the  man,  after  aiding  his  mates  to  secure  the  boat  and 
gear,  was  wending  homewards,  Travers  Shiffnall  found  what  he 
sought,  and  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  its  rude  accom- 
modations till  the  return  of  light. 

The  succeeding  day  was  one  of  desperate  storm,  and  his  life 
was  thereby  many  times  endangered  in  the  difficult  journey  he 
insisted  on  making  across  the  mountains  to  Tralee.  More  than 
once  he  narrowly  escaped  being  blown  over  the  precipices  on  his 
route,  and  was  twice  carried  down  for  several  yards  of  the 
course  of  the  swollen  mountain  streams  he  had  to  cross,  inde- 1 


pendent  of  the  peril  with  which  the  thickness  of  the  weather  the 
westerly  gale  had  brought  with  it,  enveloped  his  uncertain 
path.  His  guide  was  a  fear-stricken,  starveling  creature,  upon 
whose  judgment  he  had  early  found  that  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  track  was  mistaken, 
and  for  some  hours  of  the  day  all  but  totally  lost. 

The  last  fading  gleams  of  daylight  revealed  to  the  way-worn 
traveller  and  his  untrusty  companion  a  considerable  body  of 
horsemen  advancing  up  the  mountain  side  they  were  descend- 
ing. At  this  sight  the  little  sense  the  guide  had,  seemed  to 
abandon  him  altogether,  and  he  faced  his  wild  mountain  pony 
at  the  road- side  ditch  and  urged  him  over  it,  and  away,  far  away 
into  the  dimness  of  the  bleak  moor  beyond,  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed cry  of  dismay.  Shiffnall  was  thus  left  to  his  own  re- 
sources, which  were  few,  indeed,  as  in  hia  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try, and  unaccustomed  as  he  wus  to  mountain  and  moorland 
travelling,  he  dared  not  imitate  his  guide's  example,  and  to  fly 
up  the  rude  track  he  had  just  come  down  would  have  been  a 
bootless,  if  not  an  absolutely  impossible  eSbrt.  Be  had  then 
but  to  remain  where  he  was  to  await  the  encounter,  or  to  anti- 
cipate it  by  continuing  his  way,  and  the  former  alternative  was 
preferred  by  him,  not  only  on  account  of  previous  fatigue  to 
man  and  horse,  but  that  he  thereby  gained  time  to  arrange  hia 
thoughts,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  questioning  he  would 
doubtless  have  to  undergo. 

"  Light  here  !  a  light  !  Bring  that  lantern  this  way,"  cried, 
in  authoritative  tones,  a  voice  that  Shifl'nal  thought  he  recog- 
nised, but  scarcely  could  believe  to  be  what  it  was  the  next 
minute  proved — namely,  the  voice  of  Webbe. 

"You  here,  Mr.  Shiffnall!"  ejaculated  that  worthy,  when 
the  mutual  recognition  was  complete.  "  What  brings  you  on 
this  wild  mountain  at  such  a  time  ]  and  where  are  the  rebel 
fugitives  ?" 

"I  think  I  have  as  much  reason  for  surprise  in  meeting  you, 
Mr.  Webbe,"  responded  the  younger  gentleman.  "  Whom  do 
you  call  '  rebel  fugitives'  ?  and  why  ask  you  such  a  question  of 
me  ?" 

"  Because,  sir,  you  are  known  to  have  left  Tralee  with  them, 
and,  though  Sir  George  Ardon  has  returned  and  gone  to  Dublin 
to  account  there  for  his  conduct,  you  have  been  missing  till 
now." 

"  Your  tone  is  a  strange  one,  Mr.  Webbe,  and  I  warn  you  it 
is  not  a  tone  you  can  take  with  me.  However,  I  will  answer 
your  questions  respecting  the  lately  acquitted  prisoners,  as 
I  presume  you  allude  to  them.  They  are  gone — they  are 
well  out  at  sea,  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  French 
squadron.  And  now,  sir,  perhaps  you,  in  your  turn,  will 
oblige  me  by  letting  me  know  what  weighty  matter  brings  you 
down  here,  and  if  you  have  any  charge  or  warrant  against 
me  ?" 

"None,  sir,"  returned  Webbe,  quailing  a  little  before  the 
resolute  mien  and  tone  of  the  other,  and  looking  uneasily  on 
either  side  of  him  to  the  six  or  eight  mixed  peace  oflicers  and 
military  officers  whom  he  seemed  to  consider  special  guards  of 
his  own  person.  "  I  have  none  against  you  ;  but  I  am  mis- 
taken if  both  you  and  Sir  George  Ardon  will  not  find,  on  your 
return  to  Dublin,  that  you  have  exceeded  your  powers,  in  so 
much  and  so  hastily  forwarding  the  departure  of  those  priso- 
ners." 

"I  require  not  your  warnings  or  counsellings,  sir,"  said 
Shiffnal,  haughtily;  "  Sir  George  and  I  will  be  always  found 
ready  to  account  for  our  actions  to  those  who  have  a  right  to 
inquire,  which  certainly  you  have  not.  As  to  the  departure  of 
the  prisoners,  the  authorities  at  Tralee,  includmg  the  judges 
of  the  assizes,  were  parties  to  that  transaction,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  ready  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  they  acted.  Sir 
George  Ardon  and  I  brought  down  the  anticip.ited  consent  of 
the  Castle  to  whatever  arrangement  would  ease  the  coast  from 
being  ravaged  and  pillaged  from  Cape  Clear  to  Lough  Swilly  ; 
and  the  late  prisoners  were,  besides,  entitled  to  their  full  free- 
dom from  the  failure  of  the  prosecution,  and  their  consequent 
acquittal." 

"Very  good,  sir  ;  all  very  good  and  well-sounding,"  replied 
Webbe,  biting  his  lips  with  vexation  and  spite  as  he  spoke  ;  "1 
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can  only  repeat  that  I  think  you  will  find  it  is  considered  you 
stretched  your  instructions  a  little.  The  moment  I  heard  of  the 
matter  I  went  to  the  Castle  directly,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours  had  obtained  a  fresh  warrant  against  your  friends.  The 
bad  state  of  the  roads  between  this  and  Limerick  unluckily  de- 
layed me,  or  I  should  have  been  in  time  to  prevent  their 
escape." 

"It  was  a  worthy  part  to  volunteer  for,  that  of  instigator  and 
agent  for  a  fresh  persecution  of  innocent  people.  Nay,  sir,  do 
not  look  black  on  me  or  attempt  to  bluster,  or  on  the  spot  I  will 
give  you  a  lesson  you  will  not  easily  forget." 

At  this  point  the  parley  was  seasonably  interrupted  by  the 
officer  in  command  of  Webbe's  escort,  a  detachment  of  light 
cavalry  from  the  garrison  at  Tralee.  Fortunately  the  officer 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Travers  Shiffnall,  and  had 
known  and  thoroughly  disliked  Webbe  while  quartered  in  Dublin. 
He  was  therefore  the  better  disposed  to  save  his  young  friend 
from  the  difficulty  into  which  an  assault  upon  Webbe,  to  which 
Travers  was  grievously  inclined,  would  have  got  him,  and  by 
his  judicious  management  the  latter  was  so  far  pacified  as  to  be 
induced  to  refrain,  not  only  from  the  very  decisive  acts  he 
meditated,  but  from  further  interchange  of  words  with  the 
"Castle  bloodhound,"  as  Webbe  had  often  been  designated. 

"  We  had  best  return  to  Tralee,  Mr.  Webbe,"  said  Captain 
Walton  ;  "if  duty  still  called  I  would  be  ready  at  all  risks,  of 
course,  to  proceed  on  our  course  ;  but  as  we  now  know  its 
object  is  unattainable,  the  hazards  of  a  night  march  among  these 
mountains  in  such  weather,  and  in  a  country  known  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  would  hardly  be  justifiable." 

The  single,  energetic  feeling  of  Webbe's  nature  was  of  malig- 
nancy, and  its  gratification  being  now  impossible,  his  natural 
cowardice,  ceasing  to  be  counteracted  by  the  stimulus  of  hope, 
rendered  him  tremulously  sensitive  of  the  artfully  suggested 
but  still  real  dangers  attendant  upon  a  further  marck  He 
therefore  reluctantly  signified  assent  to  its  abandonment,  aiiti. 
turning  his  horse's  head,  began  sulkily  to  retrace  the  road. 

"What  will  you  do,  Travers?"  asked  Walton;  "will  you 
accompany  us  on  our  return  journey,  or,  as  you  seem  so  drenched 
and  forlorn,  will  you  try  a  billet  I  will  direct  you  to  ?  There 
are  yet  some  six  or  eight  weary  miles  to  Tralee." 

"Gladly,  my  good  friend.  I  have  gone  through  much  ex- 
posure and  fatigue  during  the  past  two  days,  and  I  feel  as  if 
illness  were  coming  on.  My  horse,  too,  is  so  tired,  that  I 
should  but  delay  your  march  ;  and  were  you  to  leave  me  on  the 
road,  I  know  not  where  I  might  wander,  as  my  guide  is  gone." 

"  Truly  it  is  expedient  to  get  you  under  a  roof  quickly.  But 
a  short  mile  from  this,  a  cross  road  leads  to  the  house  of  a  good- 
hearted  country  gentleman,  where  we  have  ourselves  baited  our 
horses  this  afternoon,  preparatory  to  attempting  this  infernal 
mountain.    I  will,  myself,  leave  you  in  his  hospitable  care." 

The  symptoms  of  fatigue  and  threatening  illness  were  indeed 
becoming  too  strong  with  Travers  Shiffnall  to  escape  the  com- 
monest observation.  When  the  temporary  excitement  of  his 
sharp  conference  with  Webbe  was  over,  his  head  drooped,  his 
limbs  hung  loosely  on  the  saddle,  and  more  than  once  it  seemed 
as  if  he  would  have  fallen  off  but  for  a  great  and  sudden  effort. 
His  cheek  and  eye,  too,  betrayed,  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns 
which  two  soldiers  had  brought  up  at  Webbe's  call,  a  ghastliness 
that  seriously  alarmed  the  officer,  and  made  him  lose  no  further 
time  in  getting  his  young  friend  to  the  promised  asylum. 
Within  half  an  hour  after  the  conference  on  the  hill,  this  object 
was  accomplished,  and  Travers,  now  unmistakably  ill,  was 
assisted  into  the  heart  of  the  comfortable  mansion  they  had 
reached,  and  installed  in  the  hospitable  proprietor's  own  snug 
sleeping  apartment  and  bed.  Leaving  him,  then,  to  the  kind 
cares  of  the  good  family.  Captain  Walton  bade  a  hasty  and 
thankful  adieu,  and  rode  off  to  rejoin  his  party,  from  among 
whom  he  instantly  despatched  a  well-mounted  trooner  at  a  gallop 
to  summon  from  Tralee  the  medical  aid  of  which  there  now 
could  be  no  mistake  that  his  friend  stood  ii^  pressing  need. 

(to  be  CONTINtTED.) 


When  a  young  man  commences  to  wrestle  with  his  first  mouS' 
tache  he  generally  gets  it  "down." 


YOUNG  JESSICA. 


BY  THOMAS  MOOaK. 


Young  Jessica  sat  all  the  day. 

With  heart  o'er  idle  love-thoughts  pining  ; 
Her  needle  bright  beside  her  lay, 

So  active  once  ! — now  idly  shining. 
Ah,  Jessy  !  'tis  in  idle  hearts 

That  love  and  mischief  are  most  nimble ; 
The  safest  shield  against  the  darts 

Of  Cupid,  is  Minerva's  thimble. 

The  child  who  with  a  magnet  plays. 

Well  knowing  all  its  arts,  so  wily, 
The  tempter  near  a  needle  lays, 

And  laughing  says,  "We'll  steal  it  slily." 
The  needle,  having  naught  to  do. 

Is  pleased  to  let  the  magnet  wheedle  ; 
Till  closer,  closer  come  the  two, 

And — off,  at  length,  elopes  the  needle. 

Now,  had  this  needle  turned  its  eye 

To  some  gay  reticule's  construction, 
It  ne'er  had  strayed  from  duty's  tie. 

Nor  felt  the  magnet's  sly  seduction. 
Thus,  girls,  would  you  keep  quiet  hearts, 

Your  snowy  fingers  must  be  nimble  ; 
The  safest  shield  against  the  darta 

Of  Cupid,  is  Minerva's  thimble. 

THE  TWELVE  MONTHS. 

A  BOHEMIAN  LEGEND, 

There  was  a  mother  who  had  two  daughters  ;  one  her  own, 
the  other  a  step  daughter.  She  loved  her  own  daughter  very 
much,  but  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  the  step-daughter,  because 
the  latter,  Marushka,  was  much  more  beautiful  than  her  Holena. 
The  good  Marushka  did  not  know  her  own  beauty,  and  couldn't 
imagine  why  her  step  mother  was  so  enraged  whenever  she  set 
eyes  upon  her.  She  was  obliged  to  do  all  the  work,  to  clean  the 
house,  cook,  wash,  sew,  spin,  weave,  bring  grass  to  and  take 
care  of  the  cow.  All  Holeua  did  was  to  dress  up,  and  go  around 
in  idleness.  Marushka  was  willing  to  work,  and  was  mild  as  a 
lamb ;  she  endured  the  curses  and  scolding  of  her  mother  and 
sister.  All  this  was  of  no  avail.  Each  day  they  became  more 
enraged  at  her,  because  every  day  she  became  more  beautiful, 
and  Holena  more  ugly.    The  mother  thought : 

"Why  should  I  suffer  such  a  pretty  step-daughter  in  my 
house,  when  my  own  child  is  far  from  being  a  beauty  ?  When 
the  young  men  come  to  pay  their  court,  Marushka  will  take 
their  eye,  and  no  one  will  look  at  Holena." 

From  that  moment  the  step-mother  and  her  daughter  thought 
only  how  to  destroy  poor  Marushka.  They  tortured  her  with 
hunger,  and  beat  her,  but  she  endured  it  all,  and  became  more 
beautiful  from  day  to  day. 

Once,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  Holena  wanted  violets,  and 
said  : 

'  Gro  into  the  woods,  Marushka,  and  get  me  a  bunch  of 
violets.  I  want  to  put  them  in  my  belt  and  enjoy  their  per- 
fume." 

"  But,  my  sister,  what  has  got  into  your  mind  ?  I  have 
never  heard  of  violets  growing  in  the  snow,"  answered  the  poor 
girl. 

"  You  dare  to  dispute  when  I  command,  you  worthless  crea- 
ture !  you  toad  !  If  you  don't  go  this  minute  to  the  woods,  and 
bring  violets,  I'll  kill  you,"  threatened  Holena. 

The  stepmother  seized  Marushka,  shoved  her  out,  and  closed 
the  door  after  her.  The  maiden  went  into  the  forest  weeping 
bitterly.  Deep  snow  was  lying  everywhere  on  the  ground — no 
trace  of  a  path.  Long  she  wandered.  She  was  hungry  and 
cold,  and  prayed  to  God  to  take  her  out  of  the  world.  At  last 
she  saw  a  tire  in  the  distance.  She  went  towards  it,  and 
ascended  a  hill.  On  the  hill  was  a  great  bonfire,  and  around  it 
on  twelve  stones  twelve  men  were  sitting  ;  three  old  ones  with 
white  beards,  three  somewhat  younger,  still  three  in  years  of 
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manhood,  and  last  three  beautiful  youths.  They  were  silent, 
and  looked  calmly  on  the  fire.  They  were  the  twelve  months. 
December  sat  highest  of  all,  in  the  first  place  ;  his  hair  and 
beard  were  white  as  snow  ;  he  held  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Marushka  stood  in  astonishment,  but  summoning  courage  after 
a  time,  she  drew  near,  and  said  : 

'*  Kind  men,  will  you  allow  me  to  warm  myself  at  the  fire  ? 
I  am  shivering  with  cold." 

December  nodded  his  head. 

"  How  is  it,  my  good  maiden,  that  you  have  come  here,  and 
what  do  you  seek  V 

"  I  am  looking  for  violets,"  answered  Marushka. 

"  But  there  are  no  violets  now  ;  everything  is  covered  with 
snow,"  said  December. 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  answered  Marushka,  sadly  ;  "  but 
my  stepmother  and  sister  have  ordered  me  to  bring  wood  violets  ; 
if  I  do  not  they  will  kill  me.  Tell  me,  good  shepherds,  I  pray, 
show  me,  is  there  any  place  where  I  can  find  violets  1" 

December  then  rose  from  his  seat,  went  to  the  very  youngest 
month,  and  said  : 

"Brother  March,  sit  in  the  first  place." 

The  month  of  March  took  the  highest  place,  and  waved  the 
sceptre  above  the  fire  ;  that  instant  the  fire  began  to  burn  more 
powerfully,  the  snows  thawed,  buds  appeared  on  the  branches, 
the  grass  grew  green  beneath  the  trees,  the  flowers  began  to 
open—Spring  had  come.  Amongst  the  thickets  violets  were 
blooming  ;  there  were  so  many  that  they  were  like  a  blue  carpet. 
"Quick,  Marushka,  pluck  them,"  said  March.  Marushka 
gathered  a  great  bouquet,  joyfully,  thanked  the  twelve  months, 
and  hastened  home. 

How  astonished  Holena  and  her  mother  were  when  they  saw 
Marushka  bringiug  the  violets.  They  opened  the  door,  she  en- 
tered, and  the  whole  house  was  filled  with  the  perfume. 

"  Where  did  you  find  them  V  asked  Holeua,  augrily. 

"  On  a  high  hill.  There  are  many  of  tliein  under  the 
thickets." 

Holena  took  the  flowers,  stuck  them  in  her  belt,  enjoyed  the 
perfume  herself,  and  let  her  mother  enjoy  it,  but  never  ofiered 
them  to  her  sister. 

The  next  time  they  sent  Marushka  for  strawberries.  Again 
she  came  to  the  months,  and  met  with  the  same  kind  recep- 
tion. Learning  what  she  wanted,  December  left  his  place,  and 
came  to  the  mouth  sitting  just  opposite,  gave  hiin  the  sceptre, 
and  said  : 

"  Brother  June,  sit  in  the  first  place." 
^  The  beautiful  month  of  June  sat  liighest  of  all,  and  waved 
the  sceptre  above  the  fire.  That  instant  the  iLiuies  leaped  high, 
the  snows  thawed  quickly,  the  earth  was  covered  with  grass,  the 
trees  with  leaves,  the  birds  began  their  songs,  maiiy-cololoured 
flowers  bloomed  in  the  forest— Summer  had  come.  Little  white 
flowers  gleamed  like  stars  in  the  grass,  as  if  some  one  had  them 
there  on  purpose  ;  quickly,  before  her  eyes,  fl  jwera  became  fruit, 
and  the  berries  were  ripe.  Marushka  couid  not  look  around 
before  the  grass  was  dotted  with  them,  as  if  some  one  had 
sprinkled  it  with  blood-spots.  Marushka  gathered  many,  took 
them  to  her  sister,  who  ate  them,  and  gave  her  mother  a  taste, 
but  never  ofiered  as  much  as  one  to  her  sister. 

The  third  time  Holena  wanted  blushing  apples,  and  she  drove 
Marushka  out  after  them.  The  unfortunate  girl  waded  through 
the  deep  snow  to  the  months.  December,  the  Ice  Month,  gave 
the  sceptre  to  his  brother  September,  who  sat  in  the  first  place, 
and  waved  the  sceptre  over  the  fire.  The  fire  burned  brighter^ 
the  snow  vanished,  and  soon  nature  assunied  a  solemn  autumnal 
aspect ;  the  leaves  were  falling  from  the  trees,  one  after  another, 
a  fresh  wind  drove  them  hither  and  thither  over  the  dry  and 
yellow  grass.  Marushka  saw  no  flowers,  but  she  found  an  apple- 
tree  with  jucy  fruit. 

"Shake  the  tree  quickly,"  said  September.  She  shook  it- 
one  blushing  apple  fell.  She  shook  it  again— another  fell.  "  Now, 
hurry  home,"  said  September.  She  obeyed,  and  brought  home 
the  two  apples.    Holena  wondered,  so  did  her  mother. 

"  Where  did  you  get  them  ?" 

"  On  a  high  hill ;  there  are  many  there  yet." 

"  Why  didn't  you  bring  more  ?"  cried  Holena,  angrily,  "you 
ate  them  on  the  road,  didn't  you  ?" 


'  Oh,  my  dear  sister,  I  didn't  taste  one  of  them.  I  shook 
the  tree  once— one  apple  fell  ;  I  shok  it  again— another  fell ; 
they  wouldn't  allow  me  to  shake  any  more,  and  told  me  to  so 
home."  ' 

"  May  the  lightning  strike  you  dead,"  screamed  Holena,  and 
wished  to  beat  her  sister. 

The  poor  girl  burst  into  tears  and  ran  into  the  kitchen.  Holena 
ate  an  apple  ;  it  seemed  to  her  wonderfully  sweet.  She  finished 
it,  and  said  to  her  mother  :    ^  • 

"  Give  me  my  cloak  ;  I'll  go  into  the  forest  myself. '  If  that 
good-for-nothing  goes  she  will  be  sure  to  eat  the  apples  up  again 
on  the  road.  I'll  shake  ofi"  ei^ery  apple  whether  they  permit  it 
or  not,  all  the  same  to  me."  She  put  on  her  cloak,  tied  a  shawl 
on  her  head,  and  went  out.  The  snow  was  deep,  no  trace  of  a 
human  foot  anywhere.  She  wandered  long,  and  came  at  last 
to  the  Twelve  Months.  Without  asking  anyone's  leave,  Holena 
walked  straight  to  the  fire,  and  began  to  warm  her  hands. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  why  did  you  come  here  ?"  asked  De- 
cember, severely. 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  you  old  fool  ?  What  business  is  it  of 
yours  where  I  am  going  ?"  answered  Holena,  and  turned  to  go 
into  the  forest. 

-The  Ice  Month  frowned,  and  raised  the  sceptre  above  his 
head.  That  moment  the  fire  began  to  burn  dimly,  the  heavens 
grew  dark,  the  snow  fell  in  great  flakes,  as  if  someone  were 
shaking  feathers  out  of  a  tick  ;  a  cutting,  all -chilling  wind 
whistled  through  the  forest.  Holena  couldn't  see  one  step  before 
her  ;  she  got  fastened  in  the  snow  ;  she  cursed  Marushka,  and 
felt  that  her  limbs  were  growing  stiff.  Her  mother,  waiting  for 
her  at  home,  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  ran  to  the  gate  ; 
but  the  hours  passed  by,  one  after  another,  and  no  Holena  ap- 
peared. 

"  Most  likely  she  found  the  apples  so  good  that  she  can't 
stop  eating  them.  I'll  go  myself  and  look  after  her,"  said  the 
mother. 

I  Immedfately  she  put  on  her  cloak,  threw  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  and  went  in  search  of  her  daughter.  -  ^ 

The  time  flew  by,  Marushka  prepared  supper,  and  fed  the 
cow,  but  neither  Holena  nor  her  mother  returned. 

"  Where  are  they  stopping  so  long?"  thought  Marushka,  and 
sat  down  to  spin. 

The  spinning  was  over,  night  had  come,  and  still  they  were 
not  at  home. 

"  Lord  be  merciful  to  ua  ;  what  has  happened  to  them  1"  said 
the  kind-hearted  girl. 

She  looked  through  the  window.    The  heavens  were  gleaming 
;  with  stars,  the  earth  glittered  with  snow,  but  no  human  being 
was  visible  anywhere.    She  closed  the  window  in  sadness,  made 
J  the  sign  of  the  cross,  repeated  "Our  Father"  for  her  step- 
I  mother  and  sister,  and  lay  down  to  sleep.    The  next  day  she 
looked  for  them  at  breakfast,  waited  for  them  at  dinner,  in 
vam— thsy  were  both  frozen  to  death  in  the  forest. 


CETEWAYO  AND  THE  ZULUS. 

The  Zulus,  Zooloos,  or  Omazooloos,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  constitute  a  branch  of  the  Cafire  tribe,  but  are  greatly 
superior  to  many  branches  of  the  latter  race  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence, build,  and  organization.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  ele- 
vated country  between  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay,  but  many  of 
them  are  to  bs  found  within  the  bounds  of  the  colony  of  Natal. 

They  are  a  handsome  race,  and  appear  to  occupy  an  interme- 
diate place  betweed  the  negro  and  a  higher  type.  Their  com- 
plexions are  brown,  and  their  features  are  more  regular  than 
those  of  the  pure  negro,  but  their  hair  is  very  woolly.  They  are 
tall  and  graceful  in  figure,  and  noted  for  their  strength  and  ac- 
tivity. With  the  exception  of  local  differences,  the  habits,  lan- 
guage, and  manners  of  the  Zulus  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
Caff  re  tribes. 

Under  a  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Cheka  they  overran  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  borders  of  Natal. 

Chaka  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother  Dingan,  and  the 
latter  by  Panda,  a  full-brother  of  Chaka.  Under  these  chieftains 
the  Zulus  had  a  regular  military  organization,  their  forces  being 


divided  into  bands  of  1,000  men  each,  and  each  band  or  regiment 
being  distinguished  by  dilferent-coloured  shields.  It  is  said  that 
they  can  put  50,000  warriors  in  the  field. 

Zululand  proper,  the  vast  region  under  the  government  of  the 
present  chief,  Cetewayo  (pronounced  Ketshwayo),  is  inhabited 
by  some  350,000  natives,  who  are  universally  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  powerful  races  of  South  Africa.  In  saying 
that  the  Zulus  are  a  branch  of  the  Caffre  tribe,  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  Caffre  is  not  properly  a  term  of  national- 
ity, but  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  infidel."  There  are  Caffres 
and  a  Caffreland  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  but  they  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  African  races  we  are  speaking  about. 
The  African  Caffres  are  divided  in  many  tribes,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  various  tribal  names,  such  as  Jaikas,  Galekas,  Fin- 
goes,  and  Pandoes,  the  letter  being  the  most  familiar  term  for 
the  people  of  the  region  known  as  Cafl'raria. 

King  Unpandi,  or  Panda,  died  six  or  eight  years  ago.  After 
his  death,  his  son  Cetywayo  became  monarch.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  he  can  call  a  formidable  army  into  the  field. 

His  forces  may  be  said  to  include  the  whole  male  strength  of 
the  Zulu  nation.  At  intervals  of  from  five  to  two  years  all  the 
lads  who  have  during  that  time  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  are  formed  into  a  regiment,  which,  after  a  year's 
probation,  is  sent  to  a  military  kraal.  When  the  regiment  is  a 
strong  one — that  is,  when  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
levy— they  form  a  corps  by  themselves  ;  when  it  is  a  weak  one, 
it  is  amalgamated  with  one  of  the  old  existing  regiments.  Thus, 
although  some  corps  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  men  about 
the  same  age,  others  contain  a  mixture  of  old  and  young. 

At  present  there  are,  in  all,  fourteen  corps,  or  regiments. 
They  vary  in  strength  from  the  Udukuza  corps,  which  consists 
but  of  one  regiment,  numbering  five  hundred  men,  to  the  Undi, 
which  contains  five  regiments,  and  numbers  9  !t00  men.  The 
total  strength  of  the  trained  fighting  force  of  men  under  sixty 
years  of  age  is  put  down  at  40,400.  Of  these  22,5t)0  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  10,000  between  thirty  and  forty, 
3,400  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  4,500  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  old.  The  king  does  not  allow  his  soldiers  to  marry  until 
leave  ia  given  to  the  whole  regiment  to  do  so,  and  this  is  not 
generally  granted  until  the  age  of  the  men  averages  forty  years. 

According  to  this  there  are  32,500  unmarried  men  in  Zulu- 
land,  all  under  the  age  of  forty,  and  only  7,000  married  men, 
all  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty. 

As  leave  is  given  to  regiments  which  have  specially  distin- 
guished themselves  in  war  to  marry  under  the  usual  age,  the 
system  in  force  tends  to  make  the  whole  of  the  active  men  of 
the  nation  eager  for  war. 


IN  DAYS  OF  DARKNESS. 


BY  E.  J.  M, 


My  soul  was  dark  with  sorrow  and  with  sin. 
And  burning  beneath  indignation's  smart. 

And  when  some  white-robed  thought  would  enter  in, 
I  hurled  it  from  the  threshold  of  my  heart. 

For  I  had  striven  in  the  cause  of  right, 

And  men  rose  up  against  me,  one  and  all — 

Where  I  had  sought  the  honey  and  delight 
Of  Samson,  I  found  wormwood  and  galL 

Then  in  my  anguish  and  my  tortured  pride, 
Trampling  upon  repentance  and  on  pray'r, 

"  There  is  no  justice  on  the  earth,"  I  cried, 
BUnd,  'midst  the  gloom  of  passionate  despair. 

When  lo  !  an  angel  led  me  by  the  hand 

Back  to  Judea,  to  the  blood-stained  road — 

I  saw  the  Saviour  'midst  the  people  stand, 
And  Simon  of  Cyrenea  with  His  load  ! 

How  light  the  burden  I  had  just  lain  down  ! 

How  pitiful  and  poor  my  worldly  loss  ! 
My  God,  how  shall  we  wear  the  victor's  crown, 

If  we  refuse  our  portion  of  Thy  cross  ? 


CONJURORS'  TRICKS. 

By  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

Magic  is  mentioned  only  once  as  an  art  in  Holy  Writ,  but 
the  term  magician,  designating  the  power  of  working  wonders 
beyond  the  range  of  science  or  natural  skill,  is  freqvient.  Per- 
sons who  pretend  to  have  such  skill  or  power  are  generally  called 
conjurors  at  the  present  time. 

Without  going  very  far  back,  several  of  these  conjurors,  who 
avowedly  deceived  the  public  by  sleight  of  hand  or  by  contri- 
vances in  which  they  were  assisted  by  confederates,  may  be 
named.  For  instance,  Katerfelto  and  Graham,  who  were  popular 
in  England  a  century  back,  and  Robert  Houdin,  Anderson 
("Great  Wizard  of  the  North"),  Robert  Heller,  Macalister,  •> 
Hermann,  and  Hoffman — the  lastnamed  two  making  fortunes  in  ' 
London  recently. 

Katerfelto  had  the  honour  of  being  mentioned  by  William 
Cowper,  the  poet,  in  "The  Task,"  published  in  1T85.  Men- 
tioning the  newspaper,  then  beginning  to  be  a  power  in  the 
land,  the  poet  named 

"  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread." 

This  worthy — the  conjuror,  not  the  poet — was  a  German,  and 
claimed  to  have  been  a  colonel  in  the  Prussian  cavalry.  His 
conjurations  were  ordinary  feats  of  hand-skill,  assisted  by  a  little 
science,  but  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  public  exhi- 
bition of  insect  wonders  by  means  of  the  solar  microscope,  then 
a  novelty.  The  public  crowded  to  see  a  cheese-raite  magnified 
to  the  size  of  an  elephant,  and  a  drop  of  water  crowded  with 
animalcnlfe. 

Here  let  me  interject  a  curious  anecdote  not  quite  out  of 
place  here.  It  is  well-known  that  the  higher  classes  of  Hindoos 
are  precluded,  by  the  restrictions  of  their  faith,  from  the  use  of 
animal  food.  A  Hindoo  of  high  rank  became  intimate  with  an 
English  surgeon  in  India,  and  much  interested  in  some  of  his 
scientific  apparatus.  One  day  the  surgeon  thought  he  would 
astonish  his  Oriental  friend,  and,  placing  a  drop  of  water  under 
the  microscope,  invited  him  to  look  through  that  instrument. 
He  did,  and  the  sight  revealed  thousands  of  little  creatures 
jostling  each  other  in  the  limpid  fluid.  His  horror,  when 
he  was  told  and  shown  that  he  had  been  looking  into  a  drop 
of  water,  may  be  imagined.  Greatly  agitated,  he  said  to  the 
surgeon  : 

"Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  show  this  to  anyone  else.  For 
fifty  years  I  have  refused  to  eat  or  drink  anything  that  has  or 
ever  had  life  in  it.  But  here  a  drop  of  water  seems  to  be  life 
all  over.  I  can  never  again  be  happy.  Do  not  make  others  as 
miserable  as  myself." 

Katerfelto  made  a  fortune,  and  wasted  it.  In  his  closing 
years,  after  the  decline  of  his  popularity,  he  was  more  than 
once  imprisoned  as  a  vagrant  and  cheat,  and  finally  had  a 
pauper's  death  and  burial.  Doctor  Grahan,  who  succeeded 
him  in  London,  used  electricity  and  animal  magnetism,  by 
which  he  pretended  he  could  cure  all  diseases,  and  make  patients 
beautiful  for  ever,  and  prolong  their  lives  for  over  a  whole 
century. 

In  our  own  time,  Robert  Houdin,  a  Frenchman,  born  in 
1805,  was  very  successful  and  popular,  from  1844  to  1857,  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  and  made  a  large  fortune  by  his  skill, 
shrewdness,  and  tact.  He  published  a  work  entitled,  "  Robert 
Houdin:  His  Life,  Works,  and  Theatre,"  which  exhibited  much 
cleverness. 

After  the  French  Revolution  of  1848,  which  ruined  his  busi- 
ness, he  removed  to  London,  where  his  performances  were  po- 
pular and  wonderful,  after  which  he  made  a  professional  tour 
through  the  three  kingdoms,  and  subsequently  through  many 
other  European  countries. 

On  the  restoration  of  order  in  France,  he  resumed  perform- 
ances in  Paris,  and,  at  the  French  Exhibition  of  1855,  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  successful  scientific  application  of 
electricity  to  clocks.  Soon  after,  he  retired,  having  made  a 
fortune. 

In  1857  the  Emperor  Napoleon  drew  him  from  private  life  to 


execute  a  peculiar  and  novel  embassy  to  Algeria.  The  Arabs 
were  greatly  under  the  influence  of  the  Marabouts,  a  set  of 
native  conjurors;  and  these  artful  persona  were  badly  disposed 
(aa  was  natural)  to  the  French,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
their  country. 

Houdin  accepted  the  niisaion,  played  off  hi.i  tricks  against 
theirs,  and  reduced  them  to  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  disgust 
— much  akin,  1  fancy,  to  that  of  the  Magi,  when  Aaron  cast  his 
rod  down  before  Pharaoh  and  it  became  a  serpent,  which  hap- 
pened also  to  the  Magi's  rods,  only  that  Aaron's  rod,  going 
further,  then  swallowed  up  the  rest. 

The  modern  Magi  of  Algeria  had  to  bow  before  the  adroitness 
of  Houdin.  The  Arabs  lost  all  their  faith  in  them,  and  thua 
was  destroyed  an  influence  very  dangerous  to  the  French  (io- 
vernment.  A  judicious  use  of  electricity  "astonished  the  na- 
tivcb"  in  Algeria. 

Several  conjurors  have  been  most  successful  in  America  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  "  Frofeasor"  Anderson,  as  he  chose  to 
designate  himself,  assumed  the  title  of  "  Great  Wizard  of  the 
North."  He  was  originally  a  biscuit-baker  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  first  performed  in  public  in  that  country  in  1830,  his 
most  succeasful  feat  at  that  time  beiug  the  now  familiar  and 
easy  trick  of  producing  a  pudding,  smoking  hot,  from  a  hat. 

Going  to  America  in  1851,  Anderson  performed  at  the  Broad- 
way Theatre,  New  York,  and  immediately  became  popular.  His 
education  had  been  very  limited,  and  he  could  not  write  even  a 
short  letter  without  spelling  many  of  the  words  after  a  manner 
of  his  own.  But  he  was  shrewd  and  adroit,  besides  being  skil- 
ful to  a  degree. 

He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  intended 
to  adorn  the  stage,  and  his  speciality  was  the  character  of  Rob 
Roy,  which  he  played  as  often  as  he  had  a  chance.   He  expended  ! 
several  hundred  dollars  in  the  elaborate  costuming  of  this  cha- 
racter.   The  tartan  was  of  spun  silk,  the  buckles  of  his  shoes  , 
were  made  of  solid  silver,  and  his  claymore  (or  sword)  and  the  i 
dagger  which  he.  wore  were  enriched  with  valuable  jewels.  With 
such  a  dress,  he  conceived  that  it  was  very  easy  to  perform  the 
character. 

"  Prof essor"  John  Henry  Anderson  made  and  spent  several 
fortunes.  Over  and  over  again,  when  he  was  brought  low,  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  always  replenished 
his  treasury.  He  travelled  very  largely,  and  paid  more  than 
one  visit  to  Australia.  In  1856,  when  he  was  lessee  of  Covent 
Garden,  Theatre,  in  London,  it  was  burned  down,  and  he  was 
burned  out.    His  death  is  rather  recent. 

Robert  Heller,  a  far  better  conjuror  than  Anderson,  was 
originally  a  distinguished  pupil  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in 
London,  and  to  this  day  is  one  of  the  best  of  pianoforte  players. 
In  1852,  when  he  was  only  nineteen,  he  went  to  America.  He 
was  the  first  person  there  to  exhibit,  what  was  original  with 
Houdin,  the  clairvoyant  trick  of  making  a  blindfolded  person, 
far  removed  from  the  conjuror,  name  and  describe,  without  see- 
ing, a  number  of  objects— coins,  jewels,  rings,  &c.— handed  in 
by  the  audience. 

There  was  a  conjuror  named  Macalister,  whose  first  Ameri- 
can appearance  was  in  Philadelphia,  in  1852.  He  was  not  such 
a  touch-and-go  performer  as  Anderson  or  Heller.  Latterly,  he 
was  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  (after  his  death  in  Iowa,  in  1856) 
set  up  for  herself,  and  had  as  her  "confederate,"  behind  the 
scenes,  her  business  manager,  whom  she  married.  She  died  in 
South  Ainercia,  in  1859.  I 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  conjuror  of  all  was  Mr.  Hermann, 
a  native  of  Germany,  I  believe,  whose  dexterity  was  very  con-  ' 
siderable,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  failed.  He  would  stand  before  i 
the  footlights,  on  the  stage,  with  a  pack  or  two  of  ordinary  play- 
ing-cards in  his  left  hand,  while,  with  hia  right,  he  would  dis-  I 
tribute  them  in  a  rapid  manner,  one  after  another,  all  over  the  | 
house— that  is,  to  even  the  remotest  part  of  it.  One  card  would  ! 
fly  to  the  back  seat  of  the  dress  circle  ;  a  second  to  the  extre-  i 
mity  of  the  pit ;  a  third  would  rapidly  cut  through  the  air,  i 
up  to  the  front  row  of  the  gallery.  i 

The  certainty  of  these  flights  was  very  remarkable.    I  have  ' 
never  seen  any  other  person  do  this  feat,  nor  have  I  ever  come  \  « 
across  any  reasonable  account  of  its  mode  of  execution.  ;  * „ 


Hermann  was  the  first  to  produce  a  glass  bowl,  brimming 
with  water,  and  with  gold-fiah  swimming  about  in  it,  from  a 
shawl — a  second  and  third  bowl  being  so  produced,  the  per- 
former sometimes  discarding  the  shawl,  and  borrowing  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  from  one  of  the  audience  for  the  production  of  the 
last  bowl. 

This  trick  is  so  common  now  that  amateur  performers  execute 
it  very  neatly  now  and  then.  Bowls  of  lire  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  the  same  way. 

In  1865,  the  late  Colonel  Stodare  caused  a  great  sensation  in 
London  by  a  novel  illusion  called  the  "  Sphinx,"  which  is  still 
exhibited  by  "Professor"  Uofl'man,  who  has  lately  published 
an  illustrated  volume  entitled  "  Alodern  Magic — a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Conjuring." 

Upon  an  uncovered  ana  bare  legged  table  is  placed  a  chest, 
the  size  of  a  box  in  which  stuflod  dogs  are  often  placed.  Re- 
moving the  side  facing  the  spectators,  there  appears  a  human 
head,  attired  after  the  fashion  of  an  Egyptian  Sphinx.  To  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  ventriloquism,  the  exhibitor  retires  a  good  way 
from  the  figure. 

Thus  stationed,  he  calls  on  the  Sphinx  to  open  its  eyes,  which 
it  does,  to  smile,  and  finally  to  make  a  speech.  It  delivers  some 
twenty  lines  of  verse,  in  a  pleasing  voice  and  a  graceful,  almost 
eloquent  manner  ;  and  whilst  its  countenance  is  animated  and 
expressive,  the  movement  of  the  lips,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
mechanical,  exactly  corresponds  to  the  sounds  articulated. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  luunan.  voice  speaka,  but  how  it  can  pro- 
ceed from  an  artificial  head,  completely  filling  a  case,  is  the 
wonder — heightened  by  the  speaking  motion  of  the  lips,  the 
expression  of  the  eyts,  and  the  natural  play  of  the  countenance. 

The  Sphinx  answers  questions  put  to  it  by  the  exhibitor.  It 
would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  reveal  the  trick,  but,  suffice  it 
to  say,  at  present,  that,  by  a  simple  but  clever  contrivance,  it 
is  a  human  head,  introdticed  into  the  head  dress  of  the  image, 
that  looks,  moves,  and  speaks. 


THE  MUSICjOF  IRELAND, 

P.Y  TAKA. 

0  music  of  my  native  isle  I 

So  sweet  and  sad,  so  lone  and  low, 
My  heart  is  grieved,  yet  soothed,  the  while 

Thy  magic  strains  upon  me  flow. 
Thy  every  note  a  pathos  breathes, 

Atoace  enchantiug,  weird,  and  grand  ; 
Thy  power  with  brighter  glory  wreathes 

The  story  of  my  native  land. 

The  man  is  dead  indeed  to  all 

That  lends  to  life  a  ray  of  joy 
Who  could  unmoved  hear  sweetly  fall 

The  strains  that  moved  him  when  a  boy. 
How  soft  and  sweet  strikes  ou  our  ear, 

When  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand — 
When  far  from  all  that  we  hold  dear — 

The  musio  of  our  native  laud. 

When  lone  and  sad,  I  love  to  feast 

My  spirit  ou  the  food  it  gives ; 
Life's  rosy  morn  in  it  at  least. 

Though  youth  is  past,  still  lingering  lives. 
A  friend  long  dead — one  oVt  the  sea — 

A  soft  sweet  voice — a  loving  hand — 
On  fancy's  wings  thou  bringest  to  me, 

Dear  music  of  my  native  land. 

1  love  the  humour  and  the  mirth — 

Now  softly  low — now  shrill  and  high  

Which,  while  it  gives  the  laugh  its  birth, 

yet  brings  the  tear-drop  to  the  eye  ; 
I  love  the  eloquence,  the  grace, 

W^ith  which,  in  accents  blithe  and  bland, 
Jt  chants  the  bravery  of  our  race, 

This  music  of  my  native  land. 


Six  into  four,  you  can't,"  as  the  shoemaker  mildly  suggested 
lady  customer. 


232  -<-<i^Y<|\gr3S[^ 

KILGARVAN. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  NOBLE  HOUSE. 
By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt. 


[All  Rights  Reserved.] 
Chapter  X. 

Lord  Kilgarvan  still  followed  the  same  mode  of  life  I  have 
already  described.  His  table  was  open,  as  of  yore,  to  the  host 
of  questionable  parasites  who  were  glad  to  be  fed  at  his  expense. 
He  remained  unmarried,  and  as  he  evinced  no  intention  of 
changing  his  condition.  Jack  settled  down  into  the  belief  that 
the  succession  would  finally  come  to  himself.  Jack  was  now  in 
his  own  opinion  a  great  man — a  very  great  man.  He  was  an 
ardent  partisan  of  the  Government ;  had  got  into  Parliament 
without  paying  a  farthing  for  his  seat  ;  was  confidea?  of  sooner 
or  later  deriving  substantial  emolument  from  his  political  diplo- 
macy ;  and  was  apparently  destined  to  succeed  to  the  family 
earldom  if  he  should  survive  Marcus  ;  and  this  survivorship 
seemed  probable,  as  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  the  vinous 
excesses  from  which  the  health  of  Marcus  indisputably  suffered. 

It  chanced  just  at  this  time  that  one  of  the  scamps  who  fre- 
quented Kilgarvan  had  been  employed  by  his  lordship  to  pur- 
chase a  horse  at  Ballinasloe  fair.  The  animal  was  brought  home 
and  admired  ;  a  spirited  hunter,  apparently  perfect  in  all  points. 
It  was  a  fine  Autumn  eveniuy;,  and  the  earl  had  been  enjoying 
with  great  zest  the  company  of  his  bacchanalian  convives,  when 
the  arrival  of  the  horse  was  announced.  The  whole  company 
immediately  ran  out  to  inspect  the  new  purchase.  Lord 
Kilgarvan  had  drunk  so  much  as  to  be  incapable  of  managing 
the  fiery  animal,  who  in  fact  required  the  control  of  a  steady, 
able  rider.  His  lordship  was  an  excellent  horseman  ;  but  even 
Astley  himself,  if  under  the  strong  influence  of  Bacchus,  must 
have  been  unequal  to  any  unusual  e([ue3irian  difficulties.  The 
earl  was  so  tipsy  that  he  fell  twice  in  his  efforts  to  ascend  the 
saddle.  The  instinct  of  humanity  induced  some  of  the  lookers- 
on  to  interfere.  "  Don't  mount  him,  my  lord  ;  he  is  too  wicked 
for  you  yet." 

"  If  your  lordship  lets  me  mount  him,"  said  another,  "I'll 
knock  the  devil  out  of  him  for  you." 

The  tipsy  lord  unluckily  regarded  these  offers  as  imputations 
on  his  own  skill  in  horsemanship.  "  What  d'ye  mean  V  he  asked 
rather  angrily  ;  "  am  I  not  able  to  knock  the  devil  out  of  him  as 
well  as  any  of  you  ?"  and  he  insisted  on  mounting  the  saddle,  to 
which  he  was  helped  up  by  two  or  three  of  the  bystanders.  The 
horse  pranced,  and  pluuged,  but  liis  rider  was  not  yet  unseated. 
Near  him  was  a  bar  of  wood  between  three  and  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  placed  horizontally  across  a  gap,  and  often  used  to 
train  horses  to  leap.  Lord  Kilgarvan  faced  the  horse  at  the 
bar,  and  touched  him  with  his  heel.  But,  whether  it  was  that 
he  had  brought  the  horae  to  the  leap  at  a  short  angle  or  from 
some  other  cause,  the  forefeet  of  the  animal  struck  the  bar  with 
\'ioIence — he  fell  forward,  rolling  on  his  rider,  who  was  thrown 
against  a  heap  of  stones  and  taken  up  insensible. 

"  Aillilew,  he's  kilt !"  was  the  cry  ;  and  indeed  the  accideut 
seemed  fatal.  His  fhead  ewas  severely  contused,  and  a  clever 
surgeon  who  chanced  to  be  present  pronounced  that  his  collar- 
bone was  certainly  broken.  Jack,  withoiit  uttering  a  word, 
approached  his  prostrate  brbtlier  and  looked  searchingly  at 
him.  We  probably  will  not  do  him  much  injustice  if  we  sup- 
pose that  he  scanned  the  person  of  the  sufferer  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  Marcus  had  or 
had  not  promoted  him.  Jack,  to  the  earldom.  The  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  placed  upon  his  bed  ;  the  surgeon  remained  at 
his  side.  It  was  soon  found  that  life  had  not  fled,  although 
the  injuries  his  lordship  had  sustained  were  very  severe.  The 
insensibility  caused  by  the  shock  of  the  fall  was  succeeded  by 
delirium  ;  he  hovered  between  life  and  death  for  days  and  even 
weeks,  during  which  his  medical  attendants  were  unable  to 
conjecture  whether  he  would  finally  recover.  At  last  a  favour- 
able change  commenced  ;  the  delirium  passed  away  ;  but  from 
maay  symptoms  that  remained  his  lordship's  condition  was  con- 
sidered very  critical — so  critical  that  one  of  the  ,  physicians,  .^ia 


reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Hon.  John  O'Kelly — our  friend  Jack 
— said  gravely,  "I  greatly  fear  the  chances  are  against  him." 

And  indeed  this  opinioa  was  shared  by  the  patient  himself. 
Jack  had  visited  his  brother's  sick  room  now  and  then  as  a 
homage  to  decorum  ;  and  one  day  when  the  earl  had  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  converse  a  very  little,  he  motioned  Jack 
to  take  a  chair  at  the  bedside.  The  attendants  left  the  room, 
and  the  sick  man  was  alone  with  his  brother.  He  was  so  very 
feeble  and  spoke  in  tones  so  faint,  that  you  might  easily  have 
supposed  that  life  was  on  the  point  of  taking  flight. 

"  I  may  not  have  long  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  so 
low  that  Jack  was  obliged  to  strain  his  attention  to  the  utmost, 
"and  I  wish  before  I  go  to  say  something  to  you  about  our 
affairs.  You  know  how  I  loved  my  dogs  and  horses — be  kind 
to  the  poor  animals  when  I  am  gone — I  bear  no  malice  to  that 
brute  that  stumbled  with  me  over  the  leaping  bar — I  would  die 
in  charity  with  luia  as  well  as  with  all  other  living  creatures — 
the  poor  beast  would  not  have  knocked  his  legs  against  the  bar 
if  he  could  have  helped  it,  and  it  was  probably  my  fault  for 
running  him  too  short,  being  in  liquor — it  is  a  pity  we  cannot 
make  him  sensible  that  I  owe  him  no  ill  will — but  you  will  treat 
him  just  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  stud." 

The  invalid  here  paused,  for  the  exertion  of  speaking  fatigued 
him. 

Among  the  subjects  of  his  anxiety  was  the  provision  for  an 
illegitimate  son  who  had  emerged  from  his  irregular  amours. 
He  had  often  intended  to  provide  by  will  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  person,  but  had  always  postponed  the  performance  of  his 
purpose  ;  thinkiug,  as  many  people  do  with  regard  to  their 
wills,  that  there  was  still  time  enough  and  no  need  for  haste. 
Death  now  came  to  close  quarters,  and  Lord  Kilgarvjiu  asked 
J ack  to  make  the  requisite  provision  for  the  malhewrcu.K  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  You  know.  Jack,"  said  he,  "  you  will  succeed  to  all  I  have  ; 
I  have  been  a  generous  brother  to  you,  and  you  must  promise 
to  grant  my  request.  You  will,  Jack  1  Say  "you  will,  and  set 
my  mind  at  rest." 

Jack's  hypocritical  genius  here  deserted  him.  It  would  have 
cost  him  nothing  to  give  the  required  promise  ;  it  would  have 
cost  him  no  compunction  to  break  it.  But  he  was  secure  of 
succession  to  the  entailed  estate,  and  secure  also  as  next  of  kin 
to  the  personal  succession  of  the  earl,  as  the  latter  was  believed 
by  him  to  be  on  the  point  of  dying  intestate.  He  therefore 
thought  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  compliance,  aad  nothing 
to  lose  by  a  blunt  refusal.  He  replied  that  it  was  a  wise  child 
that  kuew  its  own  father,  and  a  wise  father  that  knev/-  his  own 
son  ;  that  in  the  present  case  the  paternity  was  doubtful,  and 
that  if  Lord  Kilgarvan  had  saved  from  his  income  the  money 
he  had  squandered  upon  troops  of  worthless  parasites,  he  could 
with  ease  have  given  to  the  person  he  supposed  was  his  sou 
ample  means  to  establish  himself  in  some  industrial  employment. 
Lord  Kilgarvan  listened  with  astonishment  to  a  declaration  more 
candid  than  prudent. 

"  So  you  will  not  do  anything  for  the  poor  fellow  ?"  he  said. 

"I  do  not  think  myself  called  on  to  give  him  a  farthing," 
was  Jack's  answer. 

Lord  Kilgarvan  did  not  utter  another  word.  He  was  greatly 
too  feeble  to  continue  the  conversation,  even  had  the  topic  been 
less  irritating  ;  and  Jack  shortly  after  left  the  room,  probably 
expecting,  from  the  excessive  prostration  of  his  brother's 
strength,  to  hear  of  his  death  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

Chapter  XI. 

But  Lord  Kilgarvan  was  not  fated  to  die  then.  Slowly,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  medical  faculty  in  attendance,  he 
gained  strength,  and  was  gradually  enabled  to  drive  about  the 
park  in  a  little  open  carriage.  His  severe  illness  seemed  to  have 
wrought  a  considerable  change  in  his  habits.  The  hangers-on 
were  no  longer  encouraged.  He  drank  much  less  ;  was  no  lon- 
ger the  patron  of  boisterous  revelry  ;  but  in  no  respect  did  his 
altered  mind  appear  so  strongly  marked  as  in  his  conduct  to  his 
brother. 

"  Jack,"  thought  he,  "  must  have  speculated  on  my  dying  off' 
at  once,    or  he  never  would  have  made  such  an  answer  as 
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he  did  when  I  aaked  him  to  fulfil  my  wiahea  about  that  poor  de-  ' 
vil  of  a  son  of  mine.     To  refuse  my  request — which  he  must 
have  thought  was  my  last  request — and  to  refuse  it  in  language  , 
which  was  downright  insolent — I  could  not  have  believed  it —  j 
but  since  he  has  shovrn  his  hand  it  is  no  harm  if  I  take  measures 
accordingly." 

Hetreatedhisbrotherthenceforth  with  ceremonious  civilty,  but 
fondness  was  for  ever  at  an  end.  He  did  not  tell  him  in  words 
that  his  presence  was  unwelcome,  but  the  coldness  of  his  man- 
ner made  it  evident  to  Jack  that  his  residence  at  Kilgarvan  was 
barely  tolerated  by  its  owner.  Jack  was  not  a  man  to  take  hints 
thus  conveyed.  He  was  not  to  be  dislodged  by  silence  ;  and  he 
continued  to  reside  in  the  ancestral  mansion,  showing  no  sigu 
that  his  quarters  had  become  uncomfortable. 

Lord  Kilgarvan  now  made  a  will,  devising  one  thousand 
pounds  to  the  son  for  whom  Jack  had  refused  to  provide  when  | 
he  thought  his  brother  was  in  articulo  mortis.  Where  that  son 
now  was  his  lordship  did  not  know.  The  young  fellow's  j 
age  was  about  fifteen  ;  a  roving  disposition  had  precociously 
shown  itself  ;  for  some  years  past  he  had  rambled  over  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom,  supporting  himself  on  his  wits, 
sometimes  as  a  day  labourer  in  such  light  work  as  a  boy  of  his 
age  could  perform  ;  sometimes  as  a  horse -breaker.  He  was  of 
a  wild  and  adventurous  temper,  and  was  not  supposed  likely  to 
settle  to  any  permanent  employment.  It  was  said  by  some 
that  he  had  enlisted  as  a  soldier  ;  by  others  that  he  had  been 
pressed  for  the  navy.  He  had  twice  or  thrice  written  home  to 
his  mother,  always  on  the  eve  of  removal  to  some  other  place. 
The  legacy  of  £1,000  was  devised  in  trust  for  the  legatee's  use 
to  the  attorney  who  drew  the  will ;  the  interest  was  to  accumu- 
mulate  till  the  legatee  should  reappear. 

The  entail  Lord  Kilgarvan,  of  course,  could  not  alter  so  long 
as  he  had  no  legitimate  offspring.  To  exclude  Jack  from  an 
inheritance  of  which  he  had  shown  himself,  in  Lord  Kilgarvau's 
opinion,  utterly  unworthy,  soon  became  his  lordship's  fixed 
purpose.  This  purpose  he  could  only  effect  by  marrying  and 
becoming  the  father  of  an  heir.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  for 
although  Lord  Kilgarvan  had,  to  a  certain  .extent,  recovered  his 
health,  yet  he  felt  that  his  strength  was  permanently  under- 
mined. Years  of  hard  drinking  told  heavily  against  his  consti- 
tution ;  there  was  pulmonary  weakness,  aud  he  feared  that  his 
recent  recovery  might  prove  to  be  no  more  than  a  reprieve. 

But,  however  this  might  be,  it  was  at  any  rate  necessary  to 
provide  a  wife.  He  had  not  much  opportunity  of  choice,  and 
as  time  seemed  to  press,  he  determined  to  marry  the  most 
passable  girl  the  neighbourhood  afforded.  There  was  a  well-to- 
do  miller  named  Donovan  on  the  estate,  and  this  miller's 
daughter,  a  comely,  good-looking  girl,  chanced  to  pass  through 
the  park  at  a  place  where  Lord  Kilgarvan  was  taking  his  consti- 
tutional drive.  It  struck  him  that  as  his  principal  purpose  in 
marrying  was  to  inflict  punishment  on  his  brother,  Miss 
Donovan  would  answer  that  purpose  as  well  as  any  more  distin- 
guished damsel.  Mary  dropped  her  curtsey  to  hia  honour,  and 
was  passing  on  her  way, 

"Stop,  Mary,"  said  his  lordship,  "I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you." 

Mary  stopped,  wondering  what  he  could  want  with  her. , 
"  Where  have  you  been  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Wid  Tim  Dempsey,  your  honour,  getting  eight-and-sixpence 
he  owed  my  father  for  flour." 

"  And  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Home,  your  honour,  wid  the  arrigath." 

Having  said  this,  she  was  again  moving  on,  but  Lord 
Kilgarvan  checked  her.  "  I  have  more  to  say  to  you,  Mary — I 
am  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  you  may  as  well  get  into 
my  carriage  and  I'll  drive  you  home."  The  carriage  was  a  low, 
small  phaeton,  drawn  by  a  quiet  pony,  and  driven  by  his  lord- 
ship. Mary  looked  doubtful,  and  making  another  curtsey, 
said  : 

*'  I  thank  your  honour,  but  I  think  I  am  best  walk — I'd  rather 
walk  this  fine  evening." 

The  truth  was  that  the  reputation  his  lordship  had  unfortu- 
nately acquired  occurred  to  the  young  woman's  mind,  and  she 
feared,  not  unnaturally,  that  her  own  would  aufi"er  if  she  were 


seen  in  a  tete  a-tete  drive  with  him.  She  therefore  repeated 
her  refusal  as  civilly  as  she  could,  and  was  resuming  her  walk 
when  a;,'ain  he  said  : 

"  Mary,  I  entreat  you  to  stop.  I  have  something  to  say  that 
concerns  you  much  to  know.  Come  in  here — what  are  you 
afraid  of  1  I'll  drive  you  straight  to  the  mill — on  my  honour  I 
will." 

Thus  pressed,  Mary,  with  much  reluctance,  stepped  into  the 
vehicle,  and  his  lordship,  as  he  had  promised,  drove  straight  in 
the  direction  of  the  mill,  which  might  at  that  point  be  half  a 
mile  distant.  "  What  I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  Mary,  is  that  I 
have  lately  been  thinking  of  getting  married,  and  as  it  would  not 
at  all  suit  me  to  hunt  for  a  wife  among  the  fine  ladies,  I  am  well 
disposed  to  put  up  with  a  country  girl  who  would  not  object  to 
be  Lady  Kilgarvan." 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake,  your  honour,  let  me  out,"  cried  poor 
Mary,  making  an  attempt  to  spring  out  of  the  phaeton,  and 
bursting  into  tears.  It  seemed  to  her  simply  impossible  that 
her  noble  companion  could  really  mean  marriage,  and  she  con- 
cluded that  his  words  veiled  a  diflerent  purpose.  He  detained 
her. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  you  foolish  colleen  1  I  mean 
what  I  say.  I  am  taking  you  straight  to  your  father,  and  if 
you  think  proper  to  accept  my  ofler  I'U  never  ask  to  see  you 
except  in  his  presence  until  we  are  married. " 

These  words  to  some  extent  reassured  Mary,  who,  however, 
was  still  incredulous.  She  dismissed  the  fear  of  a  dishonour- 
able purpose,  but  felt  disposed  to  regard  his  lordship's  offer  as 
a  joke.  She  could  not  realise  the  idea  of  his  being  in  earnest, 
and  she  listened  to  the  repetition  of  his  offer  with  much  impa- 
tience. When  they  reached  the  mill  she  got  out,  and  simply 
saying,  "Your  honour  is  welcome  to  your  fun,"  tripped  into  the 
house  as  if  glad  to  get  rid  of  him.  Committing  the  pony  and 
the  vehicle  to  the  care  of  a  gossoon,  he  followed  her  into  the 
house  and  asked  to  see  her  father.  The  old  miller  was  also  in- 
credulous at  first,  but  the  solemn  protestations  of  his  lordship 
effectually  conquered  his  doubts,  and  he  felt  a  strange  mixture 
of  satisfaction  and  perplexity  at  the  marvellous  prospect  of 
having  an  earl  for  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Kilgarvan  was  much 
more  influenced  by  a  desire  to  punish  his  brother  than  by  any 
strong  preference  for  Mary,  whom  he  chiefly  regarded  as  an  in- 
strument essential  to  fraternal  vengeance.  To  work  out  that 
purpose  he  should  marry  somebody,  and  Mary  seemed  thrown 
by  fate  in  his  way  to  facilitate  his  object.  He  announced  his 
approaching  nuptials  to  his  brother  : 

"Mr.  John  O'Kelly"  (the  friendly  familiarity  of  "Jack"  had 
been  discarded) — "Mr.  John  O'Kelly,  I  am  going  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

"  Indeed  ?  Then  I  trust  your  lordship's  choice  may  conduce 
to  your  happiness." 

Jack  adopted  the  tone  of  frigid  courtesy  of  which  Marcus  set 
him  the  example.  He  did  not  inquire  the  name  of  the  lady, 
which  perhaps  had  already  reached  him  through  some  channel  of 
gossip  ;  he  seemed  resolved  to  ask  no  more  than  Marcus  chose 
to  communicate.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  not 
have  divined  his  brother's  real  motive  in  marrying ;  but  he 
showed  no  symptoms  of  either  discdhtent  or  curiosity  ;  appa- 
rently satisfied  to  live  at  Kilgarvan  on  whatever  terms  of  civil 
alienation  Marcus  thought  proper  to  observe. 

The  marriage  with  Mary  was  duly  celebrated  ;  placed  on 
record  in  the  church  books  ;  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  in  Ulster's 
oflice  ;  so  that  there  might  be  abundant  evidence  of  its  validity. 
I  do  not  think  the  bride  was  happy.  There  was  a  vast  incon- 
gruity between  her  natural  position  and  the  rank  to  which  her 
marriage  raised  her  ;  and  she  felt  to  some  extent  the  sort  of 
painful  awkwardness  we  may  suppose  a  ploughman  to  experience 
when  transferred  to  the  polished  circle  of  a  drawingroom.  But 
she  did  not  feel  it  in  any  great  degree  ;  the  visitors  at  Kilgarvan 
were  few  and  far  between  ;  her  husband's  health  continued  very 
feeble,  and  occasionally  her  conjugal  duties  were  those  of  a  sick 
nurse.  Marcus  was  kind  to  her,  and,  although  it  would  be 
saying  too  much  to  say  that  she  loved  him,  yet  she  was  really 
very  grateful  for  his  undeviating  good  nature.  He  became  sin- 
cerely attached  to  her.    She  was  a  sensible  young  woman,  and 
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took  no  airs.  Conscious  that  her  elevation  would  expose  her  to 
censorious  criticism,  probably  to  jealousy,  she  considered  that 
the  most  efiectual  mode  of  disarming  enmity  was  to  pass  as 
(juietly  as  possible  through  life.  °  j  f  a. 

"li' I  had  married  you  live  years  aero, "said  Marcus,  "  I  would 
have  been  a  diHerent  man,  and  a  better  man,  to-day." 

When  tne  second  year  of  his  lordship's  married  life  had  nearly 
come  to  an  end,  it  seemed  likely  that  his  cherished  design  of 
defeating  his  brother's  succession  would  soon  be  accomplished. 
Mary  was  eH.««fe  and  Lord  Kilgarvan's  great  anxiety  no^v  was 
that  the  chi  d  might  be  a  boy.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  wit- 
ness the  realisation  of  his  wishes.  A  severe  return  of  his  pul- 
monary ailments  was  succeeded  by  a  fever  which  carried  him, 
alter  a  fortnight  s  struggle,  to  the  grave.  His  child  had  not 
yet  been  born,  and  Mary,  acting  from  a  mixture  of  motives 
.  wnich  she  could  not  have  easily  analysed,  quitted  the  mansion 
immediat^ely  after  her  husband's  interment,  and  returned  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  the  miller. 

(to  be  continued.) 

KATIE. 


BV  PHILIP  lOACMAHON, 


A.ir-:«Tho  Shamrock." 


Across  the  njoor, 

To  Katie's  door. 
Young  Mike  O'Brine— a  farmer— 

At  evening  came, 

With  heart  aflame. 
For  Katie  was  his  charmer. 

"0  Kate,"  said  he, 

"  Bestow  on  me 
The  slightest  glance  approving, 

And  with  a  word 

Your  Mike  reward 
For  years  of  constant  loving. 

0  cruel  Katie  ! 
Why  frown  upon  me,  Katie  ? 

Oh  !  be  my  wife, 

And  all  my  life 
I'll  cherish  you,  my  Katie." 

The  maiden,  steeled 

By  pride,  coucealed 
Her  love,  his  love  rf-'urninc  ; 

She  answered  "  Nay," 

Then  turued  away. 
And  left  her  lover  mourning. 

But  sad  she  cries  ; 

And  secret  sighs 
Attest  her  heart's  emotion  j  ■ 

When  he— the  one 

She  loves— is  gone 
Beyond  the  heaving  ocean. 

"  0  cruel  Katie," 
Her  conscieuce  whi.<!pers — "Katie, 

Your  foolish  pride 

Far  from  your  side 
Has  sent  your  lover,  Katie." 

When  Spring  resumes 

Her  emerald  plumes. 
And  Winter's  blasts  are  over, 

And  gallants  seek 

The  maidens  meek 
As  honey-bees  the  clover, 

A  maiden  fair 

Is  wandering  where 
(From  vulgar  gaze  to  hide  her) 

The  alders  twine  ; 

And  Mike  O'Brine 
Is  wandering  close  beside  her. 

Oh  !  it  is  Katie— 
His  arm  is  round  his  Katie. 

When  haughty  pride 

Is"" by  your  side, 
O  maidens  !  think  of  Katie. 


HUTCHFNS'S  BOY. 

By  Max  Adeler, 


boys,  isn't  there  1"  asked  Mr, 


"  There  is  a  law  against  killin 
Jones  of  the  police  magistrate. 

"  Yes  ;  most  kind  of  boys,  s^nyhow." 

"Well,  then,  the  law  ought  to  do  something  to  protect 
citizens  agamat  Hutchins's  boy,  so's  nobody'll  be  obliged  to  kill 
him.  Can  t  you  bind  him  over,  or  swear  him  in,  or  lock  him 
up,  or  something  ?" 

"  What's  he  been  doing  ?" 

"Why,  Hutchins,  you  know,  lives  next  door  to  me,  and  his 
boy  Jim,  makes  life  miserable  for  my  family.  Saturday  week 
our  hired-girl  had  toothache,  and  Hutchins's  boy  "ave  her  some 
raw  cotton  to  put  in  it.  Hang  that  infernal  boy  !  It  was  "un- 
cotton  ;  and  the  first  time,  you  know,  she  went  to  blow  o^ut  a 
candle,  bang  !  goes  the  cotton  !  Pretty  near  blew  the  ''irl's 
brains  out.  Hasn't  got  a  tooth  left  I  It  actually  loosened  her 
head  from  her  shoulders  !  Excavated  her  mouth  so  that  it  looks 
like  a  mammoth  cave." 

"  Did  slie  get  over  it  ?"  asked  the  justice. 
"  Oh,  yes,  she  kind  of  got  over  it  ;  but  our  skye  terrier 
hasn  t  got  over  it.  That  boy  on  Tuesday— let's  see,  was  it  Tues- 
day we  had  such  a  gale  \  Yes,  Tuesday  he  got  to  Eying  a  kite 
as  big  as  a  pie-board,  and  when  it  was  high  up  and  pullin''  like 
a  tow-boat,  he  tied  the  string  to  the  terrier's  tail  !  I'll  kilf  that 
boy  of  Hutchins's  yet,  before  I've  done  with  him  !  And  so,  of 
course,  the  dog,  off  he  goes  a-whooping  about  ten  miles  hi'ch  ' 
Looked  no  bigger'n  a  Hy ;  and  then  he  started  due  south  like 
hghtnmg,  and  for  all  I  know  he's  in  Patagonia  by  this  time,  or 
Gape  Colony,  and  still  moving." 
"  Have  you  advertised  for  him  V 

"Advertiaedl  Thunder!  No!  No  use.  And  the  next 
day  .Jim,  Hutchins's  boy,  he  gets  another  kite  and  goes  up  on 
his  roof  to  fiy  it.  And  then  he  has  to  go  fooling  around  and 
fooling  around  until  he  gets  on  to  my  roof,  and  up  on  mv  chim- 
ney ;  and  then  somehow,  I  dunno  how,  all  of  a  sudden  he  comes 
booming  headforemost  down  the  flue  !  Holloa  ?  You  never 
heard  a  boy  holloa  as  he  did  !  I  thought  to  fish  him  out  with  a 
clothes  line  and  a  slippernoose  ;  no  use.  I  felt  for  him  with  a 
fishing  pole;  too  far  down.  I  poked  up  from  below  with  a  stick  ; 
too  far  up.  I  wanted  to  blow  him  out  with  powder  ;  but  his' 
mother  threatened  to  sue  me  if  I  did.  Finally  we  tied  a  mau  to 
a  rope,  let  the.  man  down,  pulled  in,  and  brought  him  up  black 
as  ink  from  head  to  foot ;  and  then  old  H  utchins  said  he  thought 
the  least  I  could  do  would  be  to  pay  for  the  boy's  clothes, 
because  the  flue  was  so  dirty  !  I'm  going  to  emigrate  if  the  law 
won't  send  Hutchins  and  Jim  into  exile." 

"  Did  you  pay  for  the  clothes  ?" 

"Of  course  not ;  but  only  two  days  later  that  boy  got  out 
down  by  my  stable  with  his  mother's  petroleum  can,  and  I  think 
he  must  have  emptied  it  in  among  my  cow  feed.  Anyhow,  all  I 
know  is  that  my  cow  milked  rock  oil— clear— for  the  next  two 
milking.i,  and  ever  since  we  have  been  burning  her  milk  in  our 
students'  lamp  of  evenings.  Gives  a  beautiful  light,  but  makes 
an  inferior  quality  of  butter,  and  is  unpalatable  to  the  baby, 
who  has  been  confined  to  oatmeal  gruel  and  buns.  The  next 
cow  I  get'll  be  one  that'll  hook  any  boy  who  comes  in  the  yard 
now  mind  me." 

"  Does  it  seem  to  agree  with  the  cow 

"Well,  not  so  mry  well.  But  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  was  if  it  was  a  criminal  oft'ence  to  put  fire  crackers  in  a 
pump  ?  Because  this  morning,  when  our  girl  went  out  for 
wash  water,  she  saw  Hutchins's  boy  running,  then  she  heard 
something  sizz  in  the  pump,  and  the  next  minute  the  top  of  the 
pump  began  to  vomit  out  fire  and  smoke,  while  something  or 
other  was  rumbling,  and  exploding,  and  tearing  inside.  Kept 
up  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Like  Mount  Vesuvius.  Must 
have  been  at  least  fifteen  packs  in  there,  and  I  expect  we'll 
pump  gunpowder  and  pieces  of  red  paper  out  of  it  for  the  next 
three  days.  Some  day  that  boy'll  blow  the  roofi"  ofi'  of  my 
house  and  get  up  a  simultaneous  earthquake  in  the  cellar,  and 
then  I  s'pose  old  Hutchins  '11  be  coming  around  and  wanting 
me  to  pay  damages  for  disturbing  the  quiet  of  his  family."  ° 
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"  I'll  send  a  policeman  around  to  warn  the  boy  to  behave," 
said  tlie  magistrate. 

"  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Jones  ;  "but  he  won't  mind.  Sudden 
death  is  the  only  thing  that  boy  wants,  and  he'll  get  it  soon  if 
he  isn't  careful." 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  yodnc  irkland"  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  coctncil  of  the  sociery  fok  the  preservation  of  the 
irish  language.] 


Lesson  XIX. 
Vocabulary. 


c>nioi%  from  below,  up. 
jiniifin,  there. 
..Minfo,  here, 

<Miucv|-,  from  above,  down. 
CAinc,  talk  (nouu). 
cuii\,  put  (thou). 
•oeipi\,  haste  (nouu). 
TjeinicA,  closed, 
eigm,  certain, 
ppintie,  truth. 


irofgAil,  open  (thou), 

iotn>.\,  divers,  many  (adjec), 

lotna  uo,i]\,  oftentimes. 

tiieAro.1111,  I  think, 

inuj-^aiL,  waken  (thou). 

rioiii\e,  shame. 

]\Ati,  a  spade. 

cArtiALL,  a  while  (aoun). 

cAp,  come, 

uciip,  an  hour,  time. 


1.  TTofgAil  All  ■oopAi',    111i'i)-5Ail  All  pAi|~oin.    Ca  me  Annyo, 

2.  'Oeun  •oeipip  Agu^  uiUfgAil  6,     CAb-puiLfe?    Ca  fe  Ann  fin. 

3.  Cuip  fioi"  nio  |\An.  Cui(\  pof  Ati  i\Ati,  Cuip  pof  bfVAC,  Ca 
fe  ■oeuncA. 

■1.  Cap  Anioi".  CAp  AnuAf,  CAp  liom  Aguf  •oeun  CAinc  bom. 
.").  V-=^"  50  foil.    V-i"  bom  le  cauiaLI/  beAg,  niA  if  aiI  LeAc, 

6.  CiA  An  La  e  ?    Cia  au  uAip  e  ?    Ca  f e  Annpn  Aip  UAip  eigin, 

7,  If  10mA  l/A  Aguf  10mA  UAi]\  mcAfAim  mAjv  fin.    III0  nAipe  ! 

5.  Ca  nAipe  opm.  Ca  OAipe  o]\c.  Ca  nAipeAipi.  Vipiiie  Aguf 
UAife. 

9,  Ca  au  La  jeApp,    Ca  au  p exitc  Afo     Ca  An  pAn  f  ax)A, 

10.  b-fuil,  -oeifip  opc  Anoif?  Ca.  Ceib  t>o  nAipe.  TIa  ■oeun 
olc. 

1 .  Open  the  door.    Awaken  the  child.    I  am  here, 

2.  Make  haste  (hasten)  and  awake  him.  Where  is  he  ?  He  is 
there. 

3.  Put  (lay)  down  my  spade.  Lay  down  the  spade.  Lay  down 
the  cloak.    It  is  dune. 

4.  Come  up.  Come  down.  Come  with  me  and  make  talk  with 
me.    (Idiom  for — Come  and  talk  with  me. ) 

.).  Wait  awhile.    Wait  with  me  a  little  while,  if  you  please. 

6.  What  day  is  it  ?  What  hour  is  it  ?  (i.e.— What  o'clock  ?)  He 
is  there  oa  a  certain  time.    (Idiom  for — He  is  there  sometimes.) 

7.  Many  a  day  and  many  a  time  I  think  like  that  (so).  My 
shame  !  (Idiom  for — I  am  ashamed  of  you,  or  shame  on  you  !  or, 
simply,  shame  !) 

8.  S name  is  on  me  (i.e. — I  am  ashamed).  Thou  art  ashamed. 
She  is  ashaujed.    Truth  and  shame, 

9.  Tue  day  is  short.    The  star  is  high  up.    The  spade  is  long, 

10.  Art  thou  in  a  hurry  now  ?  I  am.  Hide  thy  sname.  Not  do 
evd,    (i.e. — Don't  do  evil.) 

Note.  — S  ome  idioms  are  introduced  into  the  above  lesson  without 
any  previous  explanation  of  them  having  been  given;  such  as  Le, 
during,  as  Le  cAniAll  be^jj,  during  a  little  time.  To  explain  every 
peculiarity  of  the  language  would  lead  infinitely  beyond  the  scope  and 
plan  of  the  writer,  and  might  serve  more  to  confuse  than  to  assist  the 
learner.  Too  much  assistance  would  be  as  great  an  evil  as  too 
little,  and  so,  if  the  learner  considers  that  assistance  is  withdrawn 
from  him  too  quickly,  he  must  understand  that  it  is  done  for  his  own 
benefit,  that  he  may  give  more  attention  to  the  work  before  him, 
and  thus  sharpen  his  intellect.  Every  necessary  aid  will  be  given 
to  the  learner,  who  must  not  rely  too  much  on  such  external  sup- 
port. Great  attention  must  be  given  to  the  Exercises  in  Irish.  A 
translation  of  them — sometimes  not  literal,  but  classic— is  given, 
merely  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  phrases.  When  the  meaning  is 
kuown  the  sentences  in  Irish  should  alone  be  attended  to  and  got 
"  by  heart,"  at  least  for  the  time  being.  The  learner  should  do  all 
this  with  a  xoill,  and  also  exercise  the  hand  in  writing  out  the  exer- 
cises in  Irish, 

..^'^."'^"^'^  Copy  Book,"  with  Irish  head-lines,  published  by  the 
"Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language,"  can  be  had  at 
the  office  of  Young  Ireland,  price  fourpence.  If  application  be 
made  by  post,  it  must  be  addressed  to  "the  Manager." 

(to  BE  CONTINUED.) 


KOLY  WELL. 

O  lonely,  silent,  crystal  well, 

Thy  stilly  waters  gleam 
From  out  the  shaded  emerald  dell, 

As  in  a  tranquil  dream  ; 
No  voice  to  break  thy  solitude, 

But  low'wincis'  wailing  tune. 
As  through  the  night  above  thee  brood 

The  wild  bird  and  the  moon. 

Within  thy  charmed  silver  ring 

What  precious  memories  sleep — 
The  faifh  and  hope  that  fondly  cling, 

The  love  and  sorrow  deep — 
Sad  smiles  that  tell  the  sad  heart's  pain, 

Sweet  tears  that  softly  fall. 
Like  Winter  sun  and  Summer  rain. 

Thou  hast  them  treasured  all  ! 

The  gnarled  oak  tree  droops  above. 

As  pilgrims  watch  and  pray, 
Vtith  lifted  arms  of  reverent  love, 

Through  ages  dim  and  grey  ; 
Upon  its  seamed  and  grisly  bark 

Loved  names  have  once  been  traced  ; 
But  now  the  eye  can  scarcely  mark 

Those  records  half  effaced. 

The  moss  and  lichen  idly  creep, 

The  ivy  tendrils  twine — 
Of  characters  once  fresh  and  deep. 

New  growth  scarce  leaves  a  line. 
Ah  !  thus  it  is  with  lovoj  names 

Once  writ  upon  the  heart. 
When  Time  brings  forth  new  hopes  and  aims. 

And  bids  the  Past  depart ! 

THE  TELL-TALE  TOOTH. 

There  lives  an  old  Mormon  woman  in  Salt  Lake  City  who  had 
but  one  tooth,  and  this  was  on  the  upper  jaw,  directly  on  a  line 
with  her  nose.  It  was  chrome  yellow  in  coUur,  from  long  use 
on  aaleratus  bread,  and  was  worn  smooth  as  ivory  by  the  con- 
stant rubbing  of  the  upper  lip  over  it  in  articulating  the  praises  of 
the  prophet  J oaeph  Smith .  ]  t  was  a  beautiful  thing,  and,  planted 
in  the  old  woman's  faded  gums,  looked  like  a  quartz  crystal 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphide  of  calcium,  inclosed,  soli- 
tary and  alone,  in  a  rosewood  cabinet. 

The  old  lady  was  notorious  in  the  vicinity  for  that  tusk.  She 
lived  in  a  sociable  neighbourhood,  and  made  frequent  and 
friendly  calls  on  the  Gentile  lady  living  next  door. 

In  this  lady's  back  kitchen  there  were  piled  up  several  sacks 
of  flour,  and  the  old  Mormon  woman  made  her  ingress  and 
egress  through  that  kitchen.  The  lady  thought  she  missed 
flour  out  of  the  open  sack,  but  never  suspected  her  sociable 
neighbour  of  taking  it.  One  day,  while  the  Gentile  family  were 
at  breakfast,  the  saintess  came  in  and  announced  to  those  pre- 
sent that  she  had  met  with  the  sad  misfortune  of  losing  her 
only  tooth.  She  was  bemoaning  the  loss  of  that  yellow  tusk, 
worn  smooth  in  the  praise  of  the  prophet.  ♦ 

"  1  can't  for  the  life  of  me  guess  where  I  could  have  dropped 

"Don't  try,"  said  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  as  he  broke 
open  a  hot  biscuit,  and  produced  the  aid  woman's  veritable  tusk  ; 
"  I  think  you  must  have  dropped  it  into  our  flour  sack  when  you 
untied  the  string  with  your  teeth.'' 

She  saw  the  point,  and  that  night  that  saintess  was  taken 
down  with  pneumonia. 

CONSCItNCt-STRICKEN. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  parrot,  educated  on  a  ghip,  who  escaped 
and  took  refuge  in  a  Southern  church. 

The  congregation  assembled,  and  the  minister  began  preach- 
ing to  them,  when  up  spoke  the  parrot  from  his  hiding-place  • 

"  All  hands  below." 

To  say  that  "  all  hands"  were  startled  would  be  a  mild  way 
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of  putting  it.  The  peculiar  voice  and  unknown  sound  had 
much  more  effect  on  them  than  the  parson's  voice  ever  had. 

He  waited  a  moment,  and  then,  a  shade  or  two  paler,  he 
repeated  the  warning. 

"  All  hands  below  I"  again  ran  out  from  somewhere. 

The  preacher  started  in  his  pulpit  and  looked  around,  inquir- 
ing if  anyone  had  spoken. 

"  All  hands  below  !"  was  the  only  reply  ;  at  which  the  entire 
panic-stricken  congregation  got  up,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
they  all  bolted  for  the  doors,  the  preacher  trying  his  best  to  be 
first ;  and  during  the  whole  time  the  bird  kept  yelling  : 

"  All  hands  below  1" 

There  was  an  old  woman  present  who  was  lame,  and  could 
not  walk  so  fast  as  the  rest,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  left 
alone.  Just  as  she  was  about  to  hobble  out,  the  parrot  flew 
down,  and  alighting  on  her  shoulder,  yelled  in  her  ear  : 

"AU  hands  below  !" 

"No,  no,  Evil  One,"  shrieked  the  old  woman,  "you  can't 
mean  me  ;  I  don't  belong  here.    I  go  to  the  other  church  !" 


GOT  THE  START. 


Mr.  Dickerson  ia  a  large,  powerful  man,  weighing  something 
over  two  hundred  pounds.  He  is  a  "Jack  of  all  trades,"  and 
sometimes  follows  the  butchering  business.  Having  boucht  a 
large  wild  steer,  four  years  old,  of  my  father,  he  came  about 
three  miles  to  get  him.  He  had  a  long  line  with  a  "patent 
concern,"  as  he  called  it,  on  the  end  of  it.  All  hands,  excepting 
himself,  engaged  in  catching  the  wild  fellow.  After  half  au 
hour's  hard  work,  we  succeeded  in  capturing  and  securing  him 
to  a  stout  post.  The  furious  beast  was  roaring  and  beilowint' 
fearfully.  Our  worthy  butcher  now  quietly  approached  the 
animal  and  placed  the  "patent  concern"  in  his  nostrils,  and 
cried  out  to  all  hands  to  "let  go." 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  assured  him  that  he  could  not  hold  the 
beast.  He  laughed  us  to  acorn,  and  told  us  he  would  show  him 
(the  steer)  how  to  follow  his  master. 

"  Let  the  critter  go,  I  tell  ye,"  said  he,  and  we  let  him  go. 

Several  of  us  seized  the  line  with  him,  but  he  bade  ua  go 
away  ;  he  could  lead  him. 

There  was  a  trifling  mistake,  for,  instead  of  the  butcher  lead- 
ing the  steer,  the  steer  led  him.  Shade  of  Caesar  !  what  going  ! 
Dickerson  wished  to  go  west,  but  the  brute  steered  due  north, 
and  of  course  our  big  friend  took  up  the  trail.  He  went  leap- 
ing, jerking,  and  plunging  along  in  a  terrific  manner  ;  his  hat 
rose  majestically  in  the  air  ;  while  we,  wicked  mortals,  roared 
with  laughter  at  the  ridiculous  antics  he  exhibited. 

But  this  could  not  last  for  ever.  The  apparently  heaven-for- 
saken man  stepped  into  a  hole,  and  he  suddenly  fell  on  his 
"  bread-basket"  and  nose,  which  is  of  immense  length. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  Hia  impetus  was  so  fearful  that  he 
ploughed  a  long  furrow  with  his  nasal  appendage,  and  harrowed 
it  with  his  vest  buttons. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  spot,  breathless,  the  unlucky  man 
had  arisen  to  his  knees  and  was  looking  around  in  a  dazed  way, 
hia  nose  looking  like  a  skinned  mangel-wurzel,  and  he  mourn- 
fully said : 

"  Dang  him  !  he  got  the  start  of  me  !" 


WILLING  TO_LET  HIM  REST. 

A  very  rich  old  man,  who  had  married  a  young  wife,  died  sud- 
denly, upon  which  the  widow  raved  liked  like  a  maniac,  and 
exclaimed  to  the  doctor,  who  stood  by  the  bedside  of  the  de- 
parted : 

"  Oh,  I'll  not  believe  that  my  dear  partner  is  dead  !  He  could 
not  die  and  leave  me  !  No,  no,  he's  alive  ;  I'm  sure  he's  alive. 
Tell  me,  doctor,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"Madam,"  replied  the  medical  man,  with  much  gravity,  "I 
confess  that  I  have  Ihe  means  by  which  he  may  be  revived.  I 
will  apply  the  galvanic  battery." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  I"  cried  the  grief -stricken  widow.  "Hard  as  it 
ia  to  bear  my  fate,  I  will  have  no  experiments  against  the  law 
of  nature.    Let  him  rest  in  peace  !" 


I  GAS-JETS. 

'  Tramps  are  forbidden  to  sleep  in  Cincinnati  parks.  There's 
arrest  for  the  weary. 

I  A  new  Baptist  convert  wished  very  much  to  be  baptized  by 
one  minister,  and  to  join  the  church  of  another.  She  went  to 
the  first,  and  asked  him  if  it  could  be  done.  "  Yes,"  he  replied 
"I  could  do  it,  but  I  don't  take  in  washing."  ' 
A  class  was  being  examined  recently,  in  a  sea-beaten  town  in 
Sussex,  Mass.    The  subject  under  discussion  was  the  Flood. 

I  Among  the  first  questions  put  was  :  "  How  did  Noah  understand 

I  there  was  going  to  be  a  flood  1"    "  'Cause,"  shouted  an  urchin, 

j  "he  looked  at  his  almanac  !" 

I  Young  bride  (much  hurt)—"  Edwin,  you  have  been  whistling 
and  singing  all  day,  and  it  is  our  last  day,  too  !  Anyone  would 
think  you  were  glad  to  get  back  to  town  again  !"  Young  hus- 
band—"  So  I  am."  (Happy  thought  occurs  to  him  here.) 
"With  you,  pet — with  you,  of  course." 

"What  would  you  do  if  a  girl  kissed  you?"  said  one  ten- 
year-old  urchin  to  another,  as  they  discussed  the  latest  society 
news.  "  What  would  I  do  ?  I'd  kiss  her  back.  What  would 
you  do  ?"    "  Kiss  her  mouth,"  was  the  portentous  reply. 

"Spell  'love,'"  said  a  youug  man  to  his  sweetheart.  "Y-o-u," 
she  timidly  essayed.  The  courtship  had  been  a  protracted  one, 
but  they  are  married  now. 

A  cat's  eyes  are  said  to  be  largest  at  midnight.  We  never 
made  an  examination,  but  we  are  positive  that  its  voice  is  about 
seventeen  times  larger  about  that  hour  than  at  any  other  period 
during  the  twenty  four. 

Why  should  a  lady's  home  dress  last  for  ever  1  Because  she 
never  wears  it  out. 

He  was  a  countryman,  and  he  walked  along  our  busy 
thoroughfare,  and  read  a  sign  over  the  door  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment,  "Cast  Iron  Sinks."  It  made  him  mad.  He 
said  any  fool  ought  to  know  that. 

"Eugenia!  Eugenia!  will  you  still  insist  on  wearing  the 
hair  of  another  woman  on  your  head  ?"  ' '  Alphonse  !  Alphonse  ! 
do  you  still  insist  on  wearing  the  skin  of  another  calf  upon 
your  feet  ?" 

What  is  the  difi'erence  between  a  hungry  man  and  a  glutton  ? 
One  longs  to  eat,  and  the  other  eats  too  long. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mnst  elapse 
before  their  qneBtioaa  can  be  answered,  as  our  oublishiag 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

"J.  K." — It  would  have  been  worth  going  over,  both  on  your  own 
account  and  ours,  but  unfortunately  we  have  not  been  able  to  '^et  the 
MS. 

"Tuathade  Danann."— In  parts  unmistakably  poetic,  and  in  other 
parts  as  unmistakably  not.  We  shall  hold  it  over  for  further  con- 
sideration. If  we  see  our  way  to  making  some  amendments  we  shall 
print  it. 

"  D.  I."— How  has  the  ivy  grown  round  the  tree  "  like  relics  of  the 
past"  ?  Where  is  the  hkeness  ?  Plainly  you  put  in  an  easy  rhyme, 
without  much  caring  for  sense.  The  same  fault  occurs  in  vel-ses  4,  6,  6, 
&c.  ;  where  the  second  two  lines  seem  out  of  connection  with  the  first 
two  in  each  verse,  and  not  particularly  in  connection  with  the  general 
subject. 

"J.  K."  (Ballinasloe).— A  story  vsdth  precisely  the  same  title  as  yours 
appeared  in  our  columns  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  Nevertheless  we  shall 
look  yours  over  by  next  week,  and  give  you  our  opinion  of  it. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— WltLLUu 
Smith  O'Ebien. 
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THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH. 

By  Thojias  Kklly, 
Author  of  "Bryn  Hall,  or  CivU  Allegiance." 

ten  Chhpter  v.— (Continued.) 

"  T  i'an"?  f7     iT'  ""^  ^"^^      reverend  geutleman'  • 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  at  the  presbytery."  ' 

convTrSoSr"'''"'  ^"'^^^  ^«^<^^-=" 

ww"  *°  *  P^'"'^"  of  3ome  education  "  he  said 
What  was  your  object  in  coming  to  Liverpool  r 


autl  8uiM;a  at  ijia.  — (bt-^  pa^^o  .uo,; 


I  told  hira  ;  when  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about 
business.  On  my  replying  in  the  negative  he  informed  me  that 
in  that  case  I  had  not  much  to  expect  in  Liverpool,  for  a  time  at 
least,  except  manual  labour. 

he"aBke*d*^**  come  rather  awkward  to  you,  would  it  not  ?" 

.  ''^^'T  ^'\^]7  it  would  in  the  beoimiing,"  I  replied, 


*  But  one  must  live. 

t  Not  only  is  to  work  to  ixay.  but  to  eat  also. 
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It  was  not  for  the  mere  love  of  pedantry  that  I  was  parading 
my  learning,  but  by  way  of  exhibiting  what  was  really  my  stock 
in  trade.  i    i  • 

"Dear  me  !"  smiled  the  priest,  "you're  a  perfect  polyglot,  it 
seems  quite  providential  in  more  senses  than  one  tliat  I  met  you. 
Have  you  ever  done  anything  at  teaching  ?" 

"  I've  been  accustomed  to  teaching  from  my  earliest  infancy  ! 
I  replied  eagerly,  not  perceiving  for  the  moment  any  incon- 
gruity  in  my  answer. 

The  priest  laughed  heartily,  and  said  : 

"Then  it  won't  come  strange  to  you  now.    Just  come  m 
i  here"— we  were  at  the  door  of  the  presbytery— "  and  I'll  intro- 
i   duce  you  to  a  gentleman  that  will  find  you  something  to  do  in 
II   that  line.     Ho'a  an  Englishman,  but  none  the  worse  for  that  ; 
11   and  if  you  can  come  to  terms  with  him,  you'll  find  him  a  very 
I   excellent  man,  although,  perhaps,  a  little  eccentric." 
ij      I  followed  the  reverend  gentleman  into  the  presbytery,  a,nd 
il   was  ushered  into  a  room  in  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
I   preBented  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wigley.    He  was  leaning  back  in  an 
I   easy  chair,  with  his  feet  elevated  after  the  American  fashion  on 
!l   the  back  of  another  chair.    A  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
, !   of  stoutishbut  not  corpulent  figure,  a  head  as  round  as  a  ball, 
with  grey  hair  cropped  close  to  the  skin,  and  eyes  looking 
through,  or  rather  over,  a  pair  of  glasses— such  was  the  Rev. 
I    3Ir.  Wigley,  president  and  founder  of  St.  Wulstan's  College. 
After^the  ceremony  of  introduction  and  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation, the  other  priest  retired  and  left  me  alone  with  Mr. 
Wigley,  who,  after  what  I  thought  a  very  long  interval  of 
silence,  brought  his  legs  down  to  the  floor,  sat  upright  in  his 
chair,  put  his  thumbs  in  the  arm-pits  of  his  waistcoat,  and  wag- 
ging his  head  jauntily  from  side  to  side,  said  : 
"  What's  that  outlandish  name  he  called  you  ]" 
"Phelim  O'Rourke,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"Which  of  the  two  is  the  Christian  name?"  he  asked  ; 
whether  seriously  or  not  I  could  not  tell— that  was  always  the 
difficulty  with  Mr.  Wigley. 

"Phelim,  sir,"  I  replied. 

"Spell  it." 

I  spelt  it. 

"  That's  no  Christian  name,  sir.  Search  Alban  Butler  from 
cover  to  cover  and  you  won't  find  any  saint  bearing  it." 

"I'm  calle  I  after  a  hero,  sir,"  I  said  with  a  little  national 
pride— "Phelim  O'Neil." 

"  I  can't  do  with  your  heroes  ;  so  I  tell  them.  They're  all 
rascals — evory  oae  of  them — and  no  doubt  if  the  truth  were 
known  your  Phelim  O'Neil  was  no  better  than  the  rest.  What 
was  he  up  to  in  his  time  ?" 

"  Fighting  pro  aris  et  focis."* 

"That's  what  every  blackguard  does  that  takes  to  the  high- 
way with  a  long  knife  in  quest  of  plunder.  Pro  aris  et  focUs,  eh  ? 
Ten  to  one  it  was  all  foaos  and  no  ara.  No,  I  can't  do  with 
your  heroes ;  so  I  tell  them.  You're  an  Irish  youth,  I 
believe  V 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Pronounce  the  word  e-l-m." 

I  pronounced  it,  at  least  to  my  own  satisfaction. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  thought  so,  I  thought  so.  An  infallible 
shibboleth  to  unmask  an  Irishman  ;"  and  Mr.  Wigley  laughed 
boisterously. 

"Yes,  sir,"  I  said,  seized  of  a  happy  thought,  and  determined 
not  to  let  Mr.  Wigley  have  it  all  his  own  way — "your  modern 
Gibeonite,  whom  you  have  made  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
j    of  water." 

I  The  effect  was  wonderful.  Mr.  Wigley  took  off  his  glasses 
;|  and  stared  at  me  with  such  a  droll  and  astonished  expression  of 
jj  countenance  that  I  could  not  help  laughing.  After  surveying 
i  ■  me  for  some  time  from  head  to  foot,  he  said,  shaking  his  fist  at 
ji  me : 

I I  "  You  fiddy-faddy  creature,  I  can't  do  with  you,  so  I'tell  you. 
j  j  What  do  vou  mean  by  talking  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
I !  water  ?    Eh  what  !  Eh  what  V 

j  !      "  Well,  sir,  I  mean"  


*  For  altars  and  hearths. 


"  You  don't  mean  anything  of  the  kind.  What  you  mean  is 
that  you're  a  very  sharp  fellow  ;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  the 
Irish  can't  do  with  prosperity,  so  I  tell  them  !" 

"  Perhaps  not,  sir,"  I  ventured  to  say — "  they've  been  so  un- 
accustomed to  it." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!  that's  not  bad.  Well,  well  !  never  been  ac- 
customed to  it.  So  much  the  better  for  them.  Keep  an  Irish- 
man poor  and  he'll  do  you  credit,  and  'save  his  soul.  But  give 
him  riches  and  he'll  run  stark  staring  mad  to  the  devil.  No, 
no  ;  the  Irish  can't  do  with  prosperity,  so  I  tell  them  ;"  and  Mr. 
Wigley  laughed  immoderately. 

"  And  in  my  dealings  with  them,"  he  continued,  "  I  always 
act  as  far  as  possible  on  that  assumption — no,  what  am  I 
saying  ? — axiom  ;  and  when  I  employ  an  Irishman,  I  give  him 
as  little  as  I  can.  By  this  means  I'm  well  served.  It's  only 
right  for  you  to  know  this  before  we  come  to  talk  of  terms.  I'll 
give  you  as  little  as  ever  I  can.  So  now  to  business.  What  can 
you  teach  ?  Mathematics  ?  What's  the  square  root  of  minus 
one  V 

"  Impossible,"  I  replied  promptly. 

"  Classics  ?    What  authors  have  you  read  V 

I  mentioned  several.  He  gave  me  a  number  of  phrases  to 
translate,  which  I  rendered  promptly. 

"  Pretty  literal,  eh  what  f  he  said  then.  "  But  it  will  do. 
How  is  your  chest  ?  Just  let  me  feel  the  muscles  of  your  arms. 
'  Mens  saua  in  sano  corpore,'  you  know.  Do  you  understand 
the  science  and  art  of  boxing  ?  I  want  the  boys  in  my  school 
to  be  taught  how  to  defend  themselves  with  their  fists  in  fair 
stand- up  fight.  No  shillelagh — ha,  ha,  ha  !  Have  you  ever 
been  at  Donnybrook  ?  No  bo wie  knives,  no  stilettoes  ;  but  a  good 
stout  fist— nature's  own  weapon.    Come,  sir,  what  do  you  say  I" 

I  expressed  my  firm  belief  in  every  article  of  the  creed  just 
propounded. 

' '  Good  ;  now  for  the  terms.  If  I  gave  you  a  hundred  a  year 
and  everything  found,  you'd  jump  out  of  your  skin  ;  and  as  a 
professor  without  the  rind  would  be  worse  than  useless,  I'll  be 
guilty  of  no  such  folly.  Nor  would  eighty  mend  matters  much  ; 
you'd  be  assuming  airs  and  thinking  yourself  above  your  work  ; 
so  I  must  beat  back  further.  What  do  you  say  to  sixty  ?  Come 
now,  you  fiddy-faddy  creature,  none  of  your  Irish  eloquence — 
one  word  ;  what  do  you  say  to  sixty  ?" 

"  Agreed,"  I  said  with,  the  required  brevity. 

"Sixty  be  it,  then,  although  I  fear  my  conscience  will  have 
something  to  upbraid  me  with  ;  for  the  Irish  cannot  do  with 
prosperity,  so  I  tell  them.    Whan  will  you  be  ready  to  come  ?" 

"  Now,  sir." 

"  That's  business.  Come  on,  then,"  and  Mr.  Wigley  took  up 
his  hat,  bade  a  hurried  good-bye  to  his  reverend  friend,  and, 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  literally  dragged  me  to  the  railway 
station,  where  we  took  train  for  St.  Wulstan's. 


Chapter  VI.— Through  Good  Report  and  III. 

Before  leaving  Liverpool  I  was  able  to  drop  a  line  to  Maude, 
giving  my  future  address,  and  announcing  the  good  news  of  my 
appointment  to  a  "professorship,"  as  I  proudly  called  it,  in  an 
English  college. 

The  run  to  St.  Wulstan's  took  about  six  hours,  and  when  we 
arrived  at  our  journey's  end  I  found  that  nothing  prevented  me 
from  seeing  the  German  Ocean  but  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Thus— such  are  the  changes  of  fortune  which  one  day  may 
bring  about— in  the  morning  I  was  a  waif  and  a  stray,  penniless 
and  unfriended  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  while  the  evening 
found  me  on  the  opposite  coast  of  England,  entering  upon  a 
position  of  honour  and  emolament. 

Mr.  Wigley's  man  met  us  at  the  station  with  a  conveyance, 
and,  after  an  hour's  drive  over  a  wild  moor,  during  which  I 
could  hear  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea  breaking  on  the  rocks  to 
our  right,  we  arrived  at  the  college. 

The  inmates,  with  the  exception  of  old  Sarah,  the  house- 
keeper, were  in  bed.  Supper  was  served  in  Mr.  Wigley's  study, 
a  snug  little  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  from  floor  to  ceiling 
were  garnished  with  books— old  world-books,  for  the  most 
part,  many  of  them  in  manuscript,  and  most  of  them  bound  in 
calfskin. 
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After  supper  I  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  Mr.  Wigley 
was  an  author.  After  showing  me  several  interesting  tomes  and 
manuscripts,  the  reverend  gentleman  took  down  a  volume  and 
handed  it  to  me,  saying  : 

"  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  show  you  that  ;  you're  no  doubt 
well  acquainted  with  it  already  ?" 

I  looked  at  the  book,  and  found  on  the  back  of  the  cover 
"Wigley  on  the  Principles  of  Religion  ;  Vol.  I."  ;  when  I 
was  obliged  to  confess  my  entire  ignorance  of  the  work. 

"  What !"  said  the  author,  greatly  astonished  :  "  not  read 
«  Wigley  on  the  Principles  of  Religion' !  Well,  that  is  remark- 
able. Why,  I  thought  it  was  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  in 
these  kingdoms.  Your  religious  education  must  have  been 
fearfully  ^neglected.  What  can  they  be  thinking  about  in  Ire- 
land ?  I'm  afraid  they're  growing  too  prosperous  there.  What 
eh  ?  what  V  ' 
At  this  moment  old  Sarah  knocked  at  the  door  and  said  : 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  your  candles  and  the  young  gentleman's 
are  ready." 

This  I  thought  most  opportune,  and  very  considerate  of  the 
old  lady,  as  I  felt  somewhat  fatigued  after  the  journey  and 
would  very  gladly  have  gone  to  bed.  But  Mr.  Wigley  thought 
otherwise,  for  he  said  :  ^ 

"  You  fiddy-faddy  old  creature,  I  can't  bother  with  you  or 
your  candles,  so  I  tell  you.    You  go  to  bed  if  you  want.'' 

"  Oh,  very  well,  sir  ;  set  the  house  on  fire  !  I  don't  care  " 
said  old  Sarah,  retiring,  and  pulling  the  door  pretty  sharply 

"  That  fiddy-faddy  old  creature,"  said  Mr.  Wigley,  "is  always 
in  dread  of  the  house  taking  fire,  and  will  never  go  to  bed  while 
there's  anybody  else  up."  And  then  he  reverted  once  more  as 
1  was  fearing,  to  "The  Principles  of  Religion  ;  Vol.  I." 

"  \es,"  said  he,  "  I'm  afraid  the  Irish  are  getting  too  pros- 
perous, or  that  work  would  be  a  text-book  in  every  colle<^e  in 
the  country.  But  I'm  very  glad  I've  discovered  your  imac- 
quaintance  with  it  m  time  ;  for  if  you  went  amongst  the  boys 
to-morrow  without  being  up  in  your  Wigley  they'd  make  a  hare 
of  you. ' 

"Dear  me,  sir!"  said  I ;  "  it's  very  fortunate  you  thought 
of  it.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  give  me  the  general  drift  of  the 
book  to-night,  and  let  me  read  it  through  myself  the  first  od- 
portunity."  ^ 

"  I  can't  bother  with  your  general  drift,  so  I  tell  you  sir  " 
said  Mr.  Wigley.  "  General  drifts  won't  do  here.  You  must 
descend  to  detail,  to  minutiae.  What  would  you  do  to-morrow 
if,  in  the  middle  of  your  lesson,  a  boy  were  to  say,  '  What  does 
Wigley  say  on  that  point  ?'  Why,  you'd  be  fl.^ored— you'd  lose 
your  prestige  for  ever  ;  and  what's  a  teacher  without  prestic^e  ? 
Eh,  eh  what,  what?  No,  sir,  we  must  try  and  get  through 
the  book  to  night."  -         o  o 

I  saw  that  I  was  doomed,  and  was  praying  for  old  Sarah  to 
come  in  again  and  insist  on  our  going  to  bed,  when  Mr  Wisley 
began  to  read  the  preface.  It  was  not  very  long,  not  taking 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  get  through  it,  and  consisting  mainly 
of  a  history  of  the  various  heresies  that  have  from  time  to  time 
anlicted  the  Church. 

A/r"  \^}^?^  *  '■""-^^  handling  I  gave  the  Gnostics,"  said 

Mr.  Wigley,  clearing  his  throat. 

"You  are  right,  ^sir,"  I  replied;  "  you  didn't  leave  them  a 
leg  to  stand  on." 

"I  now  proceed,"  continued  Mr.  Wigley,  " to  read  you  the 
first  chapter.  The  subject  is  'Natural  Religion,'  and  I  hope 
you  will  try  and  remember  as  many  of  the  arguments  as  you 
can  because  the  boys  are  very  strong  on  the  opening  chapter." 

Very  good,  sir,    said  I,  with  martyr-like  resignation  ;  and 
Mr.  Wigley  resumed  his  reading. 

How  long  he  continued  I  know  not,  for  exhausted  nature  had 
succumbed,  and  I  was  fast  asleep,  only  waking  up  when  old  1 
barah  put  in  another  appearance  and  informed  the  learned  i 
author  that  our  candles  w^re  ready.  ' 

The  old  gentleman  put  the  book  down,  and  bundled  her 
bodily  out  of  the  room  On  recovering  breath  after  the  un- 
wonted exertiOB,  he  said  : 

"Every  year  for  the  last  twenty  I've  given  that  fiddy-faddy 


old  creature  notice  to  leave  ;  but  she  won't  go.  What  am  I  to 
do  with  her,  eh?  what,  what?  Where  was  I  when  she  came 
m  ?' 

Rubbing  my  eyes,  I  ventured  in  sheer  despair,  it  beinK  now 
after  twelve  o'clock,  to  say  :  '  o 

"  Sir,  might  I  suggest"  

"  You  fiddy-faddy  creature,  what  do  you  mean  by  su^^estin"  ? 
If  you  suggest,  I  can't  bother  with  you,  so  I  toll  you.  "1  didu't 
bring  you  here  to  suggest.  I  am  the  centre  of  this  system,  and 
you  and  your  fellow  teachers  merely  revolve  round  me  like  so 
many  planets.  What  would  the  sun  say  if  Mars  or  the  moon 
began  to  suggest  some  alteration  of  their  hours  of  rising  or  set- 
ting ?  Eh,  what?  eh,  what?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  suggest"  Well 
that  s  not  bad.  When  you  see  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Fahy  (the 
other  professors)  lo-morrow,  just  ask  them  their  present  opinions 
on  suggesting  in  general.  They  came  here  filled  with  sut/^es- 
tions  ;  but  I  nipped  their  suggestions  in  the  bud,  and  they've 
been  grateful  to  me  ever  since.  No,  sir,  if  you  want  to  sucgest 
you  ve  come  to  the  wrong  place,  so  I  tell  you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  said  with  all  humility  ;  "  I  was 
only  going  to  remark  that  at  this  hour  of  the  night  I  find  myself 
entirely  unable  to  follow  your  arguments,  the  acuteness  and 
subtlety  of  which  require  a  clearer  head  than  I  have  at  present 
if  you  would  therefore  have  the  kindness  to  allow  me  a  holiday 
to-morrow,  I  would  read  the  book  through,  and  be  ready  for 
work  the  day  following. " 

ikt"       I  *  "^^'^  diflterent  thing  from  su£;gesting,"  said 

Mr.  Wigley  in  quite  altered  tones.    "  And  I  don't  know  that  I 
won  t  grant  you  your  request.    But  for  the  future  beware  of 
suggesting.    It's  a  most  dangerous  practice  for  a  youn"  man  to 
take  to.    What  do  you  think  would  be  the  fate  of  a  young  un- 
fledged sous-heutenant  in  the  army  who  took  to  suggesting  to 
the  commander-in-chief  ?  A  court-martial,  sir— a  court-martial 
No,  no  ;  no  suggesting.    If  you're  asked  for  your  opinion,  give 
it  with  all  due  modesty,  but  never  suggest." 
Here  Sarah  appeared  again. 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  the  candles  are  ready." 
"  You  fiddy-faddy  old  creature,  I  hope  the  house  will  take  fire 
some  night  and  scare  you  out  of  your  senses— such  as  they  are  " 
To  which  Sarah  replied  by  jerking  her  body  up  and  down 
something  after  the  manner  of  a  spoiled  child,  and  utterincr 
some  sounds  of  deprecation,  very  thin  and  entirely  inarticulate" 
bhe  had,  however,  at  length  carried  her  point,  and  Mr  Wigley 
took  the  candles  and  escorted  me  to  my  room,  but  not  before  he 
had  put     Wigley  on  the  Principles  of  Religion,  Vol.  I,"  in  my 
hands,  and  admonished  me  to  rise  early  and  set  about  mastering 
its  contents.  ° 

_  The  next  morning,  after  dreaming  all  night  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion, old  fearah  and  her  candles,  the  dangers  of  suggeslin-^  to  the 
docks  of  Liverpool  that  they  were  infested  by  a  parcel  of  Thu-/3 
called  Mancatchers,  Sec,  Ac,  I  awoke  early,  and,  remembering 
Mr.  Wigley  s  injunction,  got  up  and  dressed  quickly,  to  apply 
myself  to  the  "  Principles  of  ■  Religion,  Vol.  I."  Drawin<;  the 
window-blind,  the  scene  that  met  my  gaze  at  once  astonfshed 
and  delighted  me.  Hitherto  my  acquaintance  with  the  "  North 
bea.  or  German  Ocean"  was  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  fact  that  it  was  the  boundary  of  Great  Britain  on 
the  East.  Now  it  lay  revealed  before  my  bodily  eyes,  thunder- 
ing against  the  beetling  chftson  the  rock-bound  shorea  few  miles 
from  where  I  was  standing. 

But  unhappily  at  that  particular  time  I  was  obli«^ed  to  con- 
tent myself  with  the  merest  glance  at  it,  Mr.  Wigley's  mammm 
opiis  having  paramount  claims  on  my  attention.  To  that  im- 
mortal work,  therefore,  I  devoted  myself  straightway,  and  had 
been  wading  through  it  for  about  an  hour  when  the  learned 
author  knocked  at  my  door  and  came  in.  He  was  highly  de- 
lighted at  my  occupation,  and,  after  holding  forth  for  some  time 
on  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  work,  and  the  triumph  he  antici- 
pated for  the  second  volume  when  completed,  invited  me  down 
to  breakfast,  where  I  found  my  brother  professors  awaiting  me 
m  a  state  of  the  keenest  expectancy.  After  the  ceremony  of 
introduction,  Mr.  Wigley  retired,  himself  breakfasting  later,  on 
account  of  having  to  say  Mass. 
My  new  acquaintances  were  senior  to  me  by  a  few  years  ;  but 
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I  found  their  company  very  enjoyable,  all  the  more  so  when  I 
discovered  that  Mr.  Faby  was  a  countryman  of  my  own.  Yes, 
in  the  midst  of  that  wild  moor,  in  which  I  thought  I  was  the 
first  Irishman  that  ever  set  his  foot,  I  found  myself  forestalled 
by  one  of  my  own  ubiquitous  race. 

Mr.  Miller. was  a  Saxon  pure  and  simple,  but  gifted  with  a 
flow  of  wit  and  a  fund  of  humour  which  I  had  thought  impos- 
sible in  that  prosaic,  practical,  matter  of- fact  people. 

In  the  course  of  the  meal,  the  conversation  turned  on  Mr. 
Wigley,  when  I  remarked  that  he  was  a  very  learned  gentleman, 
at  which  both  my  companions  laughed  loudly. 

"  Oh,  I  see  ;  you've  had  a  dip  into  the  'Principles  of  Reli- 
gion, Vol.  I.,'  "  said  Mr.  Miller. 

"Yes,  I've  been  at  it  since  daybreak,"  I  said,  my  admission 
evoking  another  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Have  you  been  able  to  extract  the  square  root  of  minus 
one  yet  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fahy,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  hia  eye. 

"Did  he  inquire  about  your  calves?"  asked  Mr.  Miller. 
"  You  know,  Mr.  Wigley,  in  the  universality  of  his  sympathies, 
takes  an  occasional  interest  in  bucolics.    Ha,  ha  ha  !" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  he  contented  himself  with  an  inspection 
of  my  muscles,  from  which  I  conclude  that  he  must  also  have  a 
leaning  towards  purauits  piscatorial  !" 

This  wretched  attempt  at  a  pun  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of 
laughter,  Mr.  Miller  taking  me  by  the  hand,  and  warmly  con- 
gratulating mo. 

"You've  heard  nothing  so  far,  I  suppose,"  remarked  Mr. 
Fahy,  "about  Mr.  Wigley  on  the  '  Principles  of  Religion,  Vol. 
II.'  ? " 

"Ten  to  one  he  has,"  said  Mr.  Miller  ;  "  and  equal  odds  that 
a  word  has  not  transpired  about  the  famous  brochure  by  the 
same  author,  '  Mind  versus  Matter,  or  a  Nut  to  Crack  for  Neo- 
paganism.' " 

I  admitted  that  he  would  win  in  both  cases,  when  I  was  told 
the  history  of  the  nut  that  Mr.  Wigley  had  evolved  from  his 
inner  consciousness  to  break  the  teeth  of  the  new  pagans.  It 
appeared  that  after  months  of  laborious  reading  and  writing  the 
reverend  gentleman  completed  the  pamphlet,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  it,  that,  before  committing  it  to  the  printer's  hands,  he 
forwarded  the  MS.  to  an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  asking  for  his 
opinion,  and  requesting  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  cross  out 
any  passages  that  might  seem  objectionable.  In  a  few  days  the 
learned  author  received  back  his  MS.  with  every  line  and  word 
scored  out  from  the  first  sheet  to  the  last  !* 

This  I  learned  was  a  terrible  stroke  to  Mr.  Wigley,  and  went 
far  towards  curing  him  of  his  itch  for  scribbling  ;  but  after  a 
time  there  was  a  relapse,  and  he  was  now  once  more  pegging 
away  at  the  "Principles  of  Religion." 

We  next  discussed  old  Sarah,  and  what  with  her  peculiarities, 
and  the  reverend  gentleman's  eccentricities — retailed  as  they 
were  with  the  best  of  good  nature  by  my  two  friends,  who 
while  laughing  at  their  foibles,  did  not  the  less  prize  the  many 
excellent  qualities  of  Mr.  Wigley  and  his  housekeeper — my  first 
breakfast  at  St.  Wulstan's  was  of  a  most  enjoyable  character, 

We  afterwards  joined  the  boys  in  the  recreation-room,  and 
accompanied  them  to  Mass,  after  which  the  day's  studies  com- 
menced. At  twelve  the  boys  dined,  and  Mr.  Wigley  9,nd  our- 
selves at  two.  Then  a  short  walk  on  the  moors,  followed  by 
more  study  up  to  tea  time  or  supper-time  (for  they  were  one 
and  the  same  thing),  after  which,  as  soon  as  eight  o'clock 
sounded,  everyone,  principal  and  professors  alike,  was  supposed 
to  be  in  his  room — the  boys  in  their  beds. 

This  was  one  day  at  Mr.  Wigley's.  And  ex  uno  disce  omnes ; 
for  all  days  were  alike  at  St.  Wulstan's.  Mr.  Wigley's  rules 
varied  not.  Likes  the  laws  of  'the  Medes  and  Persians,  they 
admitted  of  no  change.  What  was  writ  was  writ,  and  the  matter 
ended. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  my  arrival  I  received  my  first  and 
(oh  !  how  shall  I  write  it  ?)  my  last  letter  from  Maude  !  I  give 
it  without  note  or  comment.  It  requires  neither.  Its  meaning 
was  too  plain.    My  worst  misgivings  concerning  the  loss  of  the 


*  Such  an  incident  has  occurred,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  an  am- 
bitious pamphleteer  who  submitted  his  production  for  correction  to 
the  late  Dr.  Lingard,  the  famous  historian. 


portmanteau  were  realised  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  ray  life  I 
felt  the  keen  hound-like  tooth  of  remorse  gnawing  at  my  heart. 
My  o8"ence  was  not  a  crime,  but  a  blunder.  All  the  same,  bow- 
ever,  did  remorse  follow  fast  upon  it ;  for  the  blunder  was  irre- 
parable. 

This  was  Maude's  letter  : — 

"  My  Dearest  Phelim — for,  after  all,  you  are  still  dearer  to 
me  than  anything  or  anybody  in  the  world — I  received  your  note 
from  Liverpool  telling  me  of  your  appointment  at  St.  Wulstan's. 
Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  and  to  wish  you  every  success  in 
your  new  sphere.  I  am  sure,  if  success  may  be  had  for  the  de- 
serving of  it,  you  will  not  be  long  without  it.  I  feel,  and  have 
always  felt,  firmly  convinced  that  you  will  make  your  way  in 
the  world  ;  and  the  position  to  which  you  have  now  attained  is 
only  the  first  step  in  the  brilliant  career  that  lies  before  you. 

'  Would  that,  in  return  for  your  joyful  announcement,  I  had 
some  good  news  to  tell  you  !  But  unhappily  such  is  not  the 
case.  Oh,  no,  no  !  anything  but  that.  You  will  find  this  let- 
ter, from  end  to  end,  nothing  but  a  chapter  of  disasters  ;  and 
although  you  will  think  it  unkind  of  me  to  inflict  a  recital  of 
my  sorrows  on  you  at  the  moment  you  are  rejoicing  over  your 
good  fortune,  yet  it  cannot  be  avoided.  I  must  tell  you  all, 
and  then  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  make  some  allowance  far 
the  "pitiful  step  I  was  induced  to  take. 

"  When  we  reached  the  castle  on  that  unhappy  Christmas 
Eve,  papa  was  in  such  a  dreadful  rage  that  he  shed  tears,  and 
I  firmly  believe  would  have  killed  me  had  it  not  been  for  Father 
Pat.  As  for  mamma,  she  was  almost  heartbroken  at  what  she 
called  my  folly.  And  the  Christmas  Day  itself  !  How  do  you 
think  I  spent  it  ?  Alone  in  my  room,  deserted  by  everybody — 
not  exactly  locked  up,  but  forbidden  by  papa  to  come  down- 
stairs until  I  had  promised  him  never  to  think  again  about  you. 
A  dreary,  dreary  Christmas  that  was,  if  there  ever  was  one. 

"  But  the  worst  has  to  come  yet.  You  had  been  gone  about 
a  week  when  Mr.  Lougheed  called  and  had  an  interview  with 
papa.  Oh,  what  a  bad,  wicked  man  he  must  be  !  What  do  you 
think  was  the  object  of  his  visit  ?  But,  oh  !  Phelim,  how  did 
you  come  to  part  with  my  letters  ?  What  ever  could  you  have 
been  thinking  about  ?  Did  you  lose  them,  or  confide  them  to 
some  one's  keeping  who  betrayed  you,  and  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  your  greatest  enemy  ?— for  such  I  know  Lougheed  now 
to  be.  No  one  but  a  wretch  and  a  villain  at  heart  would  have 
done  what  he  did.  He  was  not  long  in  the  house  when  I  was 
called  downstairs  to  the  drawingroom,  where  I  found  him  and 
papa  and  mamma.  I  perceived  at  once  that  something  dread- 
ful had  occurred  ;  for  papa  was  pale  and  trembling  with  anger, 
and  mamma  had  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  weeping 
bitterly. 

"'Maude,'  said  papa,  almost  choked  with  passion,  'I  have 
sent  for  you  that  you  might  hear  from  this  gentleman's  lips  the 
disgrace  that  you  have  brought  upon  yourself  and  on  the  family 
that  you  belong  to.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  packet  of  your  letters. 
Mr.  Lougheed  will  tell  you  how  they  were  being  sown  broad- 
cast up  and  down  the  country,  when  he,  with  a  kindness  for 
which  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  him,  took  the  trouble  of 
collecting  them,  and  so  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  scandal  caused 
by  your  unspeakable  folly.' 

"  '  Sir,'  said  Lougheed,  *  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  been 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  have  appeared  in  this  matter  ; 
and  indeed  nothing  but  the  great  interest  which  I  still  take  m 
the  fair  fame  of  yourself  and  your  family  could  have  induced 
me  to  do  so.  But  if  the  few  words  which  I  have  to  say  will 
have  the  eflfect  of  opening  Miss  Maude's  eyes  to  the  true 
character  of  a  certain  person  that  shall  be  nameless,  I  shall 
consider  myself  amply  recompensed  for  the  violence  which  I  do 
to  my  feelings  in  taking  any  part  in  a  scene  which  I  know  must 
be  painful  to  everyone  concerned  in  it.  Yesterday,  as  I  was 
coming  through  Kilcray,  I  saw  an  uproarious  crowd  standing 
outside  the  door  of  one  of  the  lowest  taverns  in  the  town.  On 
approaching  to  ascertain  what  was  going  on,  I  found  a  man 
half  intoxicated,  with  a  bundle  of  letters  in  his  hand,  which  he 
was  selling  by  auction,  and  from  which  he  read  at  intervals 
copious  extracts,  by  way  I  suppose  of  stimulating  the  bidding. 
Curiosity  induced  me  to  purchase  one,  when,  to  my  horror,  I 
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found  that  it  was  subscribed  "  Maude  Eddis"  !  The  sight  left 
my  eyes.  How  could  this  be  ?  I  asked  ;  but  there  was  no  time 
for  speculation,  and  I  seized  the  entire  packet,  and  collected  as 
many  as  I  could  of  those  already  sold,  all  of  which  you  have 
now  in  your  hand.  My  next  step  was  to  ascertain  how  the  man 
became  possessed  of  them — a  pice  of  information  which  I  have 
already  communicated  to  you,  Mr.  Eddis,  and  which,  with  your 
permission,  I  shall  spare  Miss  Maude  the  pain  of  hearing.  One 
thing,  though,  I  will  say — namely,  that  it  was  entirely  in  dis- 
regard of  my  earnest  remonstrances  that  a  certain  nameless 
individual  was  allowed  to  remain  within  these  walls.  However, 
I  believe  you  have  heard  the  last  of  him.* 

"At  these  words  I  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  and  fell  fainting  on 
the  floor  ;  for  I  concluded  from  his  tone  and  looks,  and  indeed 
from  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  that  something — I  will  not 
say  what— had  happened.  When  I  came  to  my  senses  again, 
papa,  divining  my  thoughts,  and  fearing  the  consequences, 
thought  it  prudent  to  disabuse  my  mind  of  that  dreadful  im- 
pression. Still  he  gave  me  to  understand  that,  from  what  he 
had  learned  from  Mr.  Lougheed.  your  conduct  with  regard  to 
the  letters  had  been  so  '  atrociausly  dishonourable,'  that  he  felt 
sure  that,  if  I  knew  all,  I  could  not  sully  the  name  1  bore  by  ever 
thinking  again  of  you.  I  did  not  believe  this,  Phelim.  I  declare 
—and  if  I  were  now  dying,  I  would  declare— that  I  did  not  believe 
it.  But  when  he  told  me  that  you  were  compromised  with  others, 
one  of  whom  is  now  no  more,  in  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  and 
that  it  depended  entirely  upon  me  whether  you  should  be  pursued 
and  brought  back  to  stand  your  trial,  I  yielded,  and  promised 
to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you — not,  my  poor  darling,  that 
I  believed  for  one  moment  that  you  would  be  guilty  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  you,  but  because  I  feared,  well  knowing  Longhead's 
unscrupulousness,  that  you  would  be  served  like  your  lather, 
and  condemned  innocently.  To  shield  you  from  such  a  dread- 
ful fate  I  consented  to  give  you  up.  And  oh  !  Phelim,  Phelim, 
if  you  knew  what  the  sacrifice  cost  me,  you  would  not,  I  am 
sure,  be  angry  with  me,  but  rather  pity  me.  Good-bye,  then, 
my  p.jor  boy.  This  must  be  my  last  letter.  My  last— oh  ! 
Phehm,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  write  that  word,  but  it  must  be. 
Good-bye,  my  darling.  Try  to  banish  me  from  your  mind  ;  but 
should  you  ever  think  of  me,  think  that  the  love  I  am  forbidden 
to  bestow  on  you  shall  never,  never  on  this  earth  be  given  to 
another.  Good-bye  once  more,  my  darling.  In  after  times, 
when  you  hear  I  have  passed  away,  come  and  plant  a  flower  on 
my  grave. — Maxjde. 

"  P.S. — Since  writing  this,  I  find  that  I  am  to  be  sent  to 
Germany,  to  'finish  my  education.'  Mdlle.  Dechamp  and  Mr, 
Lougheed  are  to  be  married  to-morrow. — M." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


I  LONG  FOR  THE  DAYS  OF  MAY. 

BY  PATRICK  BARDAN. 

Oh  !  I  long  for  the  days  of  May, 

Wh^  the  flowers  will  be  brightly  blooming — 
When  the  lambs  will  gambol  and  play. 
And  the  bees  be  merrily  humming  — 
Oh  !  the  beautiful  time  is  coming 
When  Nature,  in  pleasing  array, 
Will  deck  the  green  bow'rs 
With  blossoms  and  flow'rs, 
To  adorn  the  days  of  May  ! 

Oh  !  I  long  for  the  days  of  May, 

When  the  Rosary  bell  will  be  ringing — 
When  below  in  the  chapel  gray 
The  pure  village  maids  will  be  singing — 
When  the  flow'rs  o'er  the  meadows  springing 
Will  be  culled  by  the  children  gay, 
And  tenderly  wove 
In  a  bouquet  of  love. 
For  the  heavenly  Queen  of  May  ! 


A  Club  Swell. — The  swell  raised  by  a  properly  applied  shil- 
lelagh. 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Connell. 


CuAPTER  xxxn. 

The  squadron  of  M.  Thurot  lay  in  the  roadstead  of  Tralee  for 
more  than  forty -eight  hours  after  the  refugees  had  been  received 
on  board  of  La  Petillante.  The  latter  ship,  although  not  regu- 
larly belonging  to  his  command,  yet  for  the  moment  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  under  his  orders  as  senior  oflicer,  and  al- 
though, from  her  having  been  some  time  on  the  coast,  and 
recently  in  cummunication  with  it  at  two  or  three  points,  she 
needed  not  the  extent  of  supplies  required  by  the  commodore's 
own  vessels.  The  delay  at  the  anchorage  had  been  made  use  of 
to  get  her  sick  captain  ashore  on  the  larger  Samphire  island, 
under  a  tent,  an  expedient  productive  of  at  least  temporary 
benefit  to  the  poor  invalid.  Taking  his  condition  into  conside- 
ration, as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  with  Sir  George 
Ardon,  which  might  be  held  to  include  the  La  Petillanto  as  well 
as  the  immediate  squadron  of  M.  Thurot,  the  latter  determined 
in  a  council  of  war  of  hia  captains,  convened  by  him  aboard 
of  his  flag-ship,  to  send  La  Petillanto  back  to  France  directly, 
when  he  himself  should  resume  his  cruise  to  the  North  Sen,. 

Wood  and  water,  meat  and  vegetables,  were  plentifully 
brought  off  by  the  country  people  when  so  ready  a  market  be-, 
came  known.  Not  a  few  also  of  the  ^staunch  Protestant  bur- 
gesses of  Tralee  speculated  for  the  time  pretty  extensively  in  these 
articles,  and  hired  some  flagrantly  Mileaian-named  "Papist"  to 
be  intermediary  in  exchanging  them  for  French  gold,  even 
though  bearing  the  impress  and  name,  odious  to  all  true  "  Pro- 
testant Britons,"  of  Louis  of  France  !  It  may  also  be  confided 
to_  the  reader  that  not  a  little  of  the  freight  of  the  St.  Patrick, 
left  stored  in  some  of  the  fishermen's  huts  by  Captain  Kelly,  at 
the  instance  of  the  business- minded  and  enterprising  De  Jon- 
quieies,  changed  hands  for  the  second  time  (under  the  same 
auspices  as  those  which  had  presided  over  the  supplying  of  the 
sq\iadron),  much  to  the  immediate  profit  in  hard  cash  of  the 
Papist  privateersmen,  and  still  more  to  the  subsequent  profit, 
in  retail  dealings,  of  the  before-mentioned  loyal  and  Protestant 
burgesses  of  Tralee  ! 

Late  on  the  third  afternoon  the  ships  put  to  sea,  and  for 
many  succeeding  hours  the  annoyances  caused  by  the  excessive 
motion  of  their  vessels  in  the  confused  swell,  and  light,  variable 
airs  of  wind  prevailing  outside,  kept  the  m.ajority  of  the  refugee 
party  below,  even  those  of  them  who  had  undergone  the  previous 
partial  seasoning  of  the  passage  north  about  Ireland,  being  sorely 
discomposed  by  that  most  unpoetical  and  most  uncompromising 
malady,  sea  sickness. 

Then  came  the  gale — the  same  which  had  been  prognosticated 
in  the  last  chapter  by  Captain  Kelly  to  Travers  Shiffnall,  and 
through  which,  by  the  chance  therein  detailed,  the  young  gentle- 
man had  been  exposed  on  the  mountains  of  terra  Jirma,  instead  of 
on  the  mountains  of  the  deep. 

Three  long  days  it  lasted,  blowing  with  tornado  strength  all 
the  time,  and  rousing  the  monster  billows  of  the  Atlantic  from 
their  f  urthest  and  most  secret  depths,  to  heap  them,  Pelion  and 
Ossa-like,  one  upon  the  other,  and  urge  them  shoreward  till 
they  burst  in  thunder  upon  the  cliffs  far  along,  shrouding  at 
times  the  highest  of  the  craggy  pinnacles  from  view  in  enormous 
clouds  of  spray  and  foam.  The  skilled  Thurot  had  not  failed  to 
take  warning  and  make  his  preparations  in  time  ;  and  had  so 
diligently  worked  for  an  ofling  while  yet  his  ships  were  able  to 
carry  sail,  that  when  the  weight  of  the  tempest  struck  him,  the 
Shannon  was  open  under  the  squadron's  lee.  Signalling  to  his 
captains  to  follow  his  motions,  he  then  bore  up,  and  in  due  time 
he  and  they  safely  reached  and  came  to  in  the  roadstead  of  Kil- 
rush. 

As  we  have  said,  the  duration  of  the  gale  was  three  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  weather  cleared  and  the  wind  shifted 
to  the  north-east,  a  smooth-water  point  on  that  coast,  and  a 
leading  wind  out  of  the  Shannon.  All  now  was  hurry  and 
bustle  ;  and  in  a  space  of  time,  the  briefness  of  which  reflected 
infinite  credit  upon  the  state  of  discipline  among  the  ships  of 


the  squadron,  and  the  good  management  of  them  by  their  com- 
modore, the  French  men-of-war  got  their  anchors  up  and  made 
all  sail  to  the  favouring  breeze. 

The  sea  had  gone  down  a  good  deal  by  the  time  they  had 
cleared  xhe  river,  and  the  little  party  of  passengers  on  board  of 
La  Petillante  were  enabled  to  keeij  the  deck  until  a  late  hour  of 
the  evening,  enjoying  the  unexpected  fineness  of  the  weather, 
and  discussing  their  prospects  of  falling  in  with  their  friends  in 
the  privateer.  Nothing,  however,  was  seen  of  them  before  the 
sun  sank  into  the  ocean,  and  they  were  constrained  at  last  to  re 
pair  to  their  cabins  in  disappointment,  but  with  the  hope  that 
th  e  morning's  light  would  set  at  rest  all  their  anxieties  upon  this 
score. 

The  squadron,  after  having  run  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
land,  was  hove  to  under  easy  sail  for  the  night,  which  promised 
to  be  undisturbed,  the  breeze  continuing  light  and  steady,  and 
the  sea  falling  fast.  The  expectation  was  fully  borne  out :  no 
change  occurring  in  the  weather  during  the  period  of  darkness, 
and  even  the  ordinary  long-drawn  swell  of  the  ocean  subsiding 
to  its  gentlest  undulations.  Even  so  early  aa  the  setting  of  the 
first  watch  of  the  night  it  was  known  throughout  the  squadron 
that  Commodore  Thurot  had  resolved  to  delay  off  that  part  of  the 
c^ast  until  noon  of  the  next  day,  when,  if  the  St.  Patrick  should 
not  by  that  time  have  made  her  appearance,  the  rendezvous 
would  be  broken  up,  and  he  would  himself  proceed  upon  his 
original  cruise,  leaving  La  Petillante  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  the  privateer. 

The  succeeding  morning  gave  every  symptom  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  favourable  time.  The  wind  had  easted  a  little 
more,  thereby  becoming  atill  more  propitious,  and  the  watery 
element  was  in  its  most  tranquil  mood.  The  day  broke  clear 
and  fine,  and  from  an  early  hour  the  tops  and  decks  of  all  the 
French  vessels  were  crowded  with  volunteer  look  outs,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  look-outs  below  and  aloft.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Delgan,  Edward  O'Donovan  and  his  Amelia,  and,  as  well  may 
be  imagined,  the  anxious  Eveleen,  were  among  the  first  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  quart«r-deck,  their  minds  oppressed  with  fore- 
bodings of  evil,  and  their  eyes  eagerly  and  incessantly  peering 
round  the  horizon,  in  the  hope  of  discerning  the  approacli  of  the 
St.  Patrick. 

M.  do  la  Courtille,  with  the  kindliness  of  disposition  that  he 
had  throughout  displayed,  manifested  a  sincere  sympathy  with 
their  anxious  feelings,  and  especially  with  the  evident  poignancy 
of  anxiety  under  which  poor  Eveleen  was  suffering.  He  had 
come  on  deck  several  times  during  the  night  in  the  hope,  as 
there  was  a  good  starlight  and  two  or  three  hours  of  the  pale 
moon  herself,  of  making  out  the  privateer,  and  the  order  was 
passed  from  watch  to  watch  to  have  him  called  up  the  moment 
anything  was  seen.  But  the  night  had  passed  over,  as  already 
mentioned,  without  any  incident,  and  although  he  had  actually 
gone  aloft  himself  as  soon  as  the  horizon  was  sufficiently  illu- 
minated by  the  rays  of  morning,  and  had  long  and  carefully 
swept  it  with  his  glass,  he  had  no  news  of  the  missing  vessel  to 
communicate  when  he  approached  the  ladies  when  they  came  on 
deck. 

"There  is,  however,  no  reason,"  he  continued,  after  making 
the  unpleasing  announcement,  "  there  is  no  reason  to  entertain 
any  serious  uneasiness.  Captaiii  Kelly  is  a  tried  and  expe- 
riHDced  seaman  ;  and  his  little  vessel  has  admirable  qualities, 
as  I  have  understood,  and  she  is  well  manned  ;  it  may  be  that 
she  has  besn'  delayed  longer  than  he  expected  with  his  repairs, 
and  if  the  gale  found  him  still  in  harbour  he  would  scarcely 
have  attempted  to  work  out  against  it." 

"But  this  is  the  second  day  of  fine  weather," cried  poor  Eve- 
leen, giving  voice  to  the  thought  that  was  in  every  mind,  though 
out  of  consideration  for  her  none  of  the  others  would  have  ex- 
pressed it. 

"  True,  young  lady,"  answered  M.  de  la  Courtille,  a  little 
disconcerted  at  the  remark  ;  "no  doubt  there  has  been  time  for 
the  St.  Patrick  to  have  left  port  and  reached  the  rendezvous 
since  the  gale  broke  ;  yet,  aa  I  have  said,  her  repairs  may  not 
have  been  completed,  or  she  may  have  gone  to  sea  before  the 
gale,  and  got  such  an  ofliag  as  to  have  brought  her,  when  the 
wind  shifted,  so  far  to  leeward  as  not  to  have  been  able  to  work 


up  as  yet.  In  that  case  we  may  trust  to  seeing  her  during  the 
day. " 

"Or  there  is  yet  another  chance — a  fearful  chance  that  you 

have  not  spoken  !"  cried  Eveleen,  in  much  distress  and  agita- 
tion ;  "  Captain  Kelly's  vessel  may  have  been  injured  during 
the  dreadful  storm  that  is  just  over  ;  she  may  have  so  sufifered 
as  not  to  be  able  to  come  to  us  !    Alas  !  she  may  be  lost  !" 

With  the  last  words,  the  poor  girl,  entirely  overcome  by  her 
feelings  at  the  woful  picture  her  fancy  conjured  up  of  the 
sinking  privateer,  and  the  perishing  of  her  lover  with  the 
wreck,  burst  into  tears,  and  for  a  few  moments  needed  all  the 
motherly  care  of  Mrs.  Delgan  and  the  sisterly  attentions  of 
Amelia  O'Donovan  ere  she  could  recover  self  possession. 

"  Do  not  give  way  so,  my  dearest  Eveleen,"  said  the  elder 
lady  ;  "  why  allow  a  fancied  misfortune  to  overwhelm  you,  when 
there  is  still  so  much  ground  for  hope  1  You  heard  that  the  St. 
Patrick  is  thought  a  good  and  safe  vessel,  and  you  have  always 
heard  her  captain  and  her  sailors  spoken  of  as  trusty  and  skil- 
ful ;  with  Heaven's  blessing,  there  is  yet  no  reason  to  despair. 
This  day  may  yet  restore  the  missing  to  us." 

M.  de  la  Courtille  now  approached  the  group  again,  seeing 
that  Eveleen  was  being  restored  to  comparative  calmuess. 

"  To  show  the  young  lady,"  he  said,  as  he  rejoined  them, 
"  that  nothing  shall  be  left  undone  by  us  to  find  your  friends,  I 
will  this  instant  ask  Commodore  Thurot's  permission  to  run  to 
leeward  as  far  a;  I  can  without  altogether  parting  company  ;  we 
shall  thus  be  able  to  gain  a  -more  ext*Mided  view,  and  earlier 
close  with  Captain  Kelly,  if,  as  may  be,  he  is  yet  well  out  at 
sea." 

In  truth,  the  almost  random  supposition  of  Eveleen  M'Mahon, 
dictated  by  her  naturally  highly  excited  anxieties,  had  struck 
him  as  presenting  a  by  no  means  improbable  view  of  the  case. 
In  so  severe  a  gale  as  that  which  had  recently  prevailed,  with  a 
fury  and  a  length  of  duration  rather  uncommon  for  the  season 
of  the  year,  it  was  a  very  possible — nay,  perhaps,  even  pro- 
bable—state of  things  that  the  St.  Patrick,  in  spite  of  her 
weatherly  qualities  and  the  careful  tending  of  which  there  could 
be  no  doubt  in  the  hands  of  a  seaman  of  such  repute  as  Captain 
Kelly,  might  have  sustained  a  good  deal  of  damage,  perhaps 
have  even  become  disabled,  at  least  temporarily  ;  there  were 
also,  of  course,  the  chances  of  total  wreck,  but  these  he  did  not 
wish  to  contemplate. 

In  the  event  of  her  having  been  disabled,  even  the  length  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  fine  weather  set  in  might  have 
proved  insufficient  for  refitting  her  at  sea,  especially  as  her 
decks  would  have  been  likely  to  have  been  swept  of  all  spare 
yards,  &c.  In  such  a  case,  or  if  she  were  above  water  at  all, 
the  approach  of  La  Petillante  would,  of  course,  be  of  the  very 
utmost  importance  to  her  and  all  in  her,  and  doubtless  the 
means  of  saving  their  lives. 

Accordingly  M.  de  la  Courtille  signalled  the  flagship  of  Com- 
modore Thurot,  for  the  required  leave  to  run  to  leeward,  and 
sweep  the  waters  in  that  direction,  as  far  and  as  wide  as  could 
be  done  without  losing  sight  of  the  topmasts  of  the  squadron. 
Signalling,  in  those  days,  was  by  no  means  the  rapid,  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  landsmen,  the  almost  magical  operation  that  it  is  in  the 
present  day — no  variegated  string  of  fluttering  objects  of  a 
sudden  streaming  upward  to  a  distant  mast-head,  recognised, 
answered,  and  hauled  down  before  the  inexperienced  eye  can 
well  determine  even  the  general  nature  of  those  objects.  In  the 
days  we  write  of,  the  art  had  scarcely  got  beyond  the  very  in- 
artificial if  not  altogether  and  utterly  rude  system  of  signifying 
a  whole  evolution  by  the  -display  of  the  ship's  ensign  in  some 
unusual  position  or  part  of  a  vessel,  drawing  and  enforcing 
attention  to  it  with  a  gun,  or  two  or  more  guns,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  evolution.  For  casual  communications,  no  matter 
how  necessary,  this  system  had  no  possibility  of  application,  or 
next  to  none  ;  and  while  it  remained  unimproved  there  were 
consequently  a  thousand  occasions  of  urgency  constantly  occur- 
ring when  vessels  cruising  in  company,  or  meeting  at  sea,  were 
as  utterly  unable  to  communicate  with  each  other,  as  if  out  of 
each  other's  sight  and  ken  altogether. 

In  1T56  things  in  this  respect  were  certainly  much  improved 
from  what  they  were,  even  so  late  as  twenty  or  thirty  years 


before,  and  signal-flags,  specially  so  called,  and  mad©  for  the 
purpose,  were  to  be  found  in  most  ship's  inventories.  But  the 
code  was  exceedingly  complicated  as  well  as  limited  in  its  range, 
and  much  more  than  double  the  time  that  would  bring  reproof 
upon  a  tardy  signal-midshipman  and  yeoman  of  the  3i2;nala  in 
tde  present  day,  was  considered  a  smart  reading  of  Hags  between 
vessels  speaking  each  other  with  their  bunting. 

M.  de  la  Courtille,  as  we  have  said,  gave  at  once  the  order — 
and  superintended  its  execution  himself — for  making  the  de- 
mand already  mentioned  of  his  commodore.  The  answer  was 
in  every  way  favourable  ;  Thurot  signalling  that,  in  order  to 
extend  the  range  of  search,  fce  would  ecludon  his  ships  at  long 
distances  from  each  other,  so  that  La  Petillante  might  run 
the  further  to  leeward,  and  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  keep- 
in?  any  but  the  next  leewardmost  vessel  to  him  in  sight.  Ha 
added,  that  as  they  ^till  looked  for  fine  weather,  he  would  post- 
pone till  the  forenoon  watch  of  the  next  day  the  resumption 
of  his  own  cruise. 

This  arrangement  gave  new  hope  to  the  party  on  board  of 
La  Petillante,  and  enabled  Eileen  M'Mahon  to  make  a  better 
struggle  against  her  cruel  anx^ies.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  attentions  of  her  friends  wore  unremitting,  and  that  they 
occasionally  succeeded  in  beguiling  for  a  while  her  mind  from 
brooding  upon  the  dismal  forebodings  that  had  occupied  it 
during  the  night  and  the  early  part  of  the  morning.  She  was 
able  even  to  join  in  their  admiration  of  the  scene  around, 
the  beauty  of  the  sea  and  sky,  and  the  novel  and  striking 
grandeur  of  appearance  presented  by  the  four  huge  ships  that 
■were  prowling  together  over  the  waters  like  mighty  spirits  of 
the  deep. 

Still  ever  and  anon  her  thoughts  returned  with  fresh  acute- 
ness  of  feeling  to  the  uncertainties  involving  the  fate  of  him  in 
whose  being  her  whole  soul  seemed  bound  up.  Ever  and  anon 
the  treacherous  tricks  of  excited  fancy  made  her  start,  as  if  the 
reality  of  some  terrible  peril  in  which  he  was  hopelessly  in- 
volved were  actually  presented  before  her  eyes,  and  it  was  not 
without  an  effort  that  cost  her  more  than  an  ordinary  observer 
could  have  gathered  from  her  appearance  that  time  after  time 
she  succeeded  in  combating  and  mastering  the  perilous  prompt- 
ings of  her  pained  heart  and  almost  over-excited  brain. 

By  thOj  time  that  the  bright  sun,  which  all  the  day  had  illu- 
mined the  waste  of  waters  till  they  seemed  to  smile  in  gladness, 
had  declined  down  the  heavens  to  within  half  an  hour  of  its 
setting,  La  Petillante  had  run  so  many  miles  to  leeward  as 
to  have  quite  sunk  the  mast-heads  of  all  but  the  next  frigate  to 
her  in  the  line  of  echelon  that  Thurot  had  prescribed.  It  now 
became  necessary  to  think  of  shortening  sail,  as  already  even 
that  frigate  was  only  visible  to  the  heads  of  her  topsails  from 
the  deck,  though  of  course  within  a  much  further  range  from 
her  aloft.  The  vast  display  of  light  canvas  which  had  for  so 
many  hours  made  La  Petillante  look  like  a  floating  castle  upon 
the  deep,  was  quickly  though  reluctantly  reduced  ;  stun-sails, 
royals,  and  all  the  flimsy  cloud  of  "  sky-scrapers"  and  "  moon- 
rakers,"  which  seamen  will  sometimes  spread  as  fancifully  as 
they  have  named  them,  came  in  rapidly,  and  the  ship  was  soon 
reduced  to  her  top-sails,  M.  de  la  Courtille  clewing  up  fore  and 
main  courses,  and  even  the  top  gallant  sails,  in  order  to  work 
her  up  again  during  the  approaching  night  with  as  much  linger- 
ing delay  as  at  all  consisted  with  hia  orders  to  rejoin  in  the 
morning. 

At  sunset,  with  increased  reluctance  and  a  heavy  heart,  he 
had  to  give  the  order  to  bring  the  vessel  to  the  wind  again, 
hauling  up  on  the  starboard  tack,  on  which  he  purposed  to  stand 
as  long  as  possible,  as  the  vessel  looked  well  out  to  sea,  whereas 
upon  the  other  hand  she  would  head  more  in.  With  the  part- 
ing luminary  of  the  day  and  this  change  of  course — which, 
although  scarcely  understood  by  any  of  the  party,  was  yet 
guessed  at  only  too  well  from  the  countenance  of  M.  de  la 
Courtille  in  giving  the  order — the  artiticial  and  laboured  cheer- 
fulness of  the  passengers  entirely  departed,  and  a  far  heavier 
mental  cloud  seemed  to  be  settling  down  upon  them  than  that 
which  was  presently  to  usher  in  the  hours  of  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  sun  dipped  altogether,  and  the  glittering  and 
gorgeous  radiancy  of  the  waters  to  the  westward  no  longer 


dazzled  and  blinded  the  vision  in  that  direction.  The  next 
moment  came  a  cry  from  aloft,  ' '  A  small  sail  broad  on  the  lee 
beam." 

(to  be  CONTINrED.) 

THE  CONVENT  ON  THE  HILL. 

UY  TAUA. 

What  a  host  of  recollections 

Throng  upon  my  brain  to-night, 
Wakening  up  the  old  atfectious 

For  the  friends  long  lost  to  sight ! 
In  the  world's  austere  dominiona 

I  awhile  my  place  resign, 
And  on  fancy's  fairy  pinions 

Seek  the  scenes  that  ouce  were  mine. 

There  I  see  old  Crohan  beaming, 
J  Girt  with  woodlands,  capped  with  heath, 

•  To  my  raptured  vision  seeming 

Smiling  on  the  smile  beneath, 
Where  the  Finn,  serenely  wending 

Round  the  foot  of  Carricklee, 
Joins  the  Mourne,  and  with  it  blending 
Travels  onward  to  the  sea. 

These  dear  scenes  of  youth  remind  me 

Of  the  friends  I've  bade  adieu, 
But,  ah  me  !  the  hot  tears  blind  me. 

As  one  other  meets  my  view, 
Crohan's  charms  for  me  are  many — 

Mourne'a  banks  are  dearer  still — 
But  the  dearest  far  of  any 

la  the  convent  on  the  hill, 

I  drained  childhood's  cup  of  pleasure 

In  the  golden  long  ago — 
Sorrow  may  have  marred  the  measure, 

Or  have  checked  the  current's  flow  ; 
But  a  time  sweet  memory  brings  me, 

Never  touched  by  sorrow's  chill — 
Then  imagination  wings  me 

To  the  convent  on  the  hill. 


A  LITTLE  ABOUT  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  practically  unknown  to  the  civi- 
lised world  until  the  year  1487,  when  it  was  visited  by  Bartho- 
lomew Diaz.  In  1497  Vasco  de  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  on  his 
voyage  to  India  ;  but  no  serious  attempt  at  settlement  was  made 
until  1G50,  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  established  a 
colony  for  the  purpose  of  raising  provisions  for  their  vessels  to 
and  from  India.  They  found  the  coiiutry  in  possession  of  a 
people  calling  themselves  Guaguas,  but  to  whom  the  Dutch 
gave  the  name  of  Hottentots,  from  hot  en  (and)  tot,  two  syllables 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  their  language. 

The  Dutch  colony  for  a  considerable  time  was  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  but  the  limits  were  gradually  ex- 
tended, the  unfortunate  natives  being  driven  back  or  reduced 
to  slavery.  Besides  the  Dutch  settlers  there  were  many  Ger- 
mans, Flemings,  and  Portuguese. 

In  1GS6  there  was  a  considerable  immigration  of  Huguenots, 
who  left  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

In  1795  the  colonists  attempted  to  free  themselves  from  the 
Dutch  rule,  but  the  British  Government  sent  a  fleet,  and  took 
possession  of  the  colony  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
It  was  then  ruled  by  British  goveruora  till  1802,  when  it  was 
restored  to  Holland. 

Upon  the  renewal  of  the  European  wars  in  1806,  the  British, 
after  their  usual  fashion,  again  took  possession,  and  held  on  to 
the  colony  untU  it  was  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1815.  The 
British  have  had  several  wars  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  who 
are  generally  designated  under  the  common  name  of  Cafires. 
One  of  these  wars  was  in  1810,  when  at  first  the  British  ex- 
tended their  boundary  to  the  Kei  river,  but  were  afterwards 
glad  to  retire  within  their  previous  borders.     But  their  greed 
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and  lust  of  plunder,  especially  territorial,  urged  them  on  ;  and 
another  war  took  place  in  1835,  at  the  close  of  which  the  terri- 
tory as  far  as  the  Kei  river  was  again  given  up  to  the  British, 
the  inhabitants  being  declared  subjects  of  the  Crown.  This  dis- 
trict formed,  till  1865,  the  colony  of  British  Catfraria.  Large 
as  it  was,  however,  it  did  not  satisfy  British  rapacity.  Another 
war  was  forced  on,  which  lasted  from  1846  to  1848,  and  it  was 
followed  by  another  still  which  occupied  the  years  1850 
to  1852.  The  vastly  superior  weapons  and  discipline  of  the 
British  prevailed  in  the  long  run  over  the  amazing  courage  of 
the  dusky  warriors,  and  various  tribes  who  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  hearths  and  fields  were  obliged  to  come  under 
the  English  yoke. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  Boers,  or  Dutch  colonists,  of 
Southern  Africa,  are  here  necessary.  Naturally  enough,  the 
Boers  could  never  be  reconciled  to  British  rule,  and  maintained 
a  secret  but  constant  opposition  against  all  efforts  to  Anglicise 
the  colony.  After  a  long  struggle  the  Boers  determined  to  emi- 
grate and  to  establish  in  the  interior  an  independent  colony 
rather  than  have  the  "benefits"  of  English  government.  A3earl3l 
as  1835  the  first  bands  crossed  the  Orange  river,  aud  settled, 
one  part  near  the  Zjuspansberg  (Salt  pan  mountain),  and  ano- 
ther part  near  Delgoa  Bay,  where  they  were  soon  destroyed  by 
malignant  coast-fevers.  A  third  band,  which  followed  later  in 
the  year,  was  attacked  by  the  Matabelee  Cafires,  and  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  the  Modder  river.  Having  been  reinforced  by  other 
immigrants,  they  again  advanced,  repulsed  the  Matabelees,  and 
finally  settled  in  the  Orange  river  district. 

Meanwhile  a  British  colony  had  been  established  at  Port  Na- 
tal, but  it  was  abandoned  in  1836.  The  remaining  colonists 
called  the  Boers  to  unite  with  them,  and  in  1837  they  crossed 
the  Guthlamba  mountain  ;  but  there  they  were  met  by  the 
Zooloo  (or  Zulu)  Oaffres,jand  most  of  them  promptly  despatched. 
The  remnant  of  the  band  turned  in  a  southerly  direction,  and 
founded  the  settlement  of  Pieter-Maritzburg. 

But  the  British,  with  their  usual  arrogance,  insisted  that  the 
Boers  should  remain  subjects  of  the  English  Crown  ;  and  in 
1840  Governor  Napier,  by  proclamation,  denied  their  right  to 
an  independent  community,  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
British  possessions.  To  enforce  this  idea,  in  1842  a  B.-it- 
tish  force  was  landed,  which  compelled  the  Boers  to  retire  from 
the  coast,  and  some  of  them  to  accept  the  amnesty  offered  them 
in  exchange  for  their  recognising  the  British  sovereignty.  Most 
of  them,  however,  had  such  a  destation  of  British  rule,  that  they 
recrossed  the  mountains  and  settled  in  the  Vaal  region. 

The  British  having  possession  of  Natal,  at  once  began  to  dis- 
turb the  traditionary  rights  of  the  Boers  of  that  district.  The 
consequence  was  that  again  a  large  portion  of  them  migrated 
northward,  beyond  the  Klipp  river,  the  boundary  of  Natal, 
where,  for  three  years,  unaided  by  the  English,  they  struggled 
against  the  Zooloos.  In  1845  they  overcame  the  resistance  of 
the  Caffres  ;  but  the  British  immediately  proclaimed  the  Buffalo 
river  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Natal,  thus  once  more  sub- 
jecting the  Natal  Boers  to  British  rule.  After  some  resistance 
the^Natal  Boers  determined  to  emigrate  to  the  Vaal  country. 
Smith,  the  governor-general,  attempted  to  retain  them  by  pro- 
mising fuU  redress  of  their  grievances,  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
bands  had  already  departed  and  settled  in  the  vicinfcy  of  the 
Griquas  and  Bechunas  ;  bat  in  vain.  Go  where  they  might, 
take  up  what  lands  they  might,  the  British  followed.  In  1 843, 
the  colonial  government  annexed,  by  proclamation,  the  Orange 
River  district  to  the  Cape  Colony,  under  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tecting the  savage  Griquas  against  encroachments  on  their  terri- 
tory. The  Boers,  now  infuriated  to  madness,  took  to  arms,  and 
drove  the  British  garrison  from  Bloemfontein.  Governor  Smith 
crossed  the  Orange  River  with  a  large  force,  and  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  Boers  near  Baomplaats,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance. 

Still  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  British,  the  Boers  emigrated 
to  the  north,  beyond  the  Vaal  river,  and  there  founded  the 
Transvaal  Republic. 

Some  12,000  Boers  remained  in  the  Orange  River  country, 
but,  although  subdued  by  force,  they  preserved  a  hostile  feeling 
against  their  conquerors.    The  Caffre  wars,  begun  in  1850,  made 


it  evident  to  the  British  for  the  time  that  if  they  were  to  have 
white  foes  as  well  as  black,  they  should  reliijquish  all  their 
ill-got  possessions  ;  so  in  1853  the  Orange  River  country  was 
relinquished  to  the  Boers. 

On  February  23rd,  1854,  this  act  was  consummated,  and  the 
Orange  River  Republic  was  recognised  as  an  independent  State 
by  England.  From  that  time  the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal 
Republics  gained  strength  and  power.  But  the  British  could 
not  let  them  rest  in  peace,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  1877,  Sir 
T.  Shepstone  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Rustenberg,  and  the 
Transvaal,  a  land  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  France,  became  a 
portion  of  the  British  empire. 

The  climate  is  dry,  temperate,  and  salubrious.  Excellent 
roads  communicate  with  Cape  Colony  and  Port  Natal.  The 
soil,  consisting  of  sand,  clay,  and  loam,  is  more  fertile  than  that 
of  the  Orange  River  country.  Its  rolling  prairies  are  covered 
with  excellent  tall  grass,  interspersed  with  shrubs  and  magni- 
ficent trees.  In  the  mountainous  region  there  are  .primeval 
forests.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
all  European  and  many  tropical  vegetables  are  raised  without 
difficulty.  The  rivers,  of  which  djk  country  has  a  good  number, 
are  not  navigable,  and  commumcation  with  the  seashore  is 
difficult.  Grasshoppers  are  a  constant  plague  to  the  farmer, 
while  flies  and  other  venomous  insects  often  destroy  hundreds 
of  cattle. 


SONG. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE, 

Young  Love  lived  once  in  an  humble  shed, 

Where  roses  breathing. 

And  woodbines  wreathing 
Arouud  the  lattice  their  tendrils  spread, 
As  wild  and  sweet  as  the  life  he  led. 

His  garden  flourished. 

For  young  Hope  nourished 
The  infant  buds  with  beams  and  showers  ; 
But  lips,  though  blooming,  must  still  be  fed, 
And  not  even  Love  can  live  on  flowers. 

Alas  !  that  Poverty's  evil  eye 
Should  e'er  come  hither 
Such  sweets  to  wither  ! 
The  flowers  laid  down  their  heads  to  die. 
And  Hope  fell  sick  as  the  witch  drew  nigh. 
She  came  one  moruiug, 
Ere  Love  had  warning, 
And  raised  the  latch  where  the  young  god  lay  ; 
"Oh  ho  !"  said  Love,  "  is  it  you ?  good-bye  !" 
So  he  oped  the  window,  and  flew  away  ! 


MARlf  O'NEILL; 

OR, 

OWEN  MACMAHON'8  MISTAKE. 


By  E.  G. 


Chapter  I. 

It  is  a  bright  Spring  evening.  The  scene  is  an  Irish  village 
in  a  remote  Western  district.  The  murmur  of  the  Atlantic" 
on  its  rocky  shore  not  far  distant  reaches  the  ear  in  a  softened 
cadence,  and  forms  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the  sounds  of 
busy  life  arising  from  the  adjacent  dwelling.  Foremost  amongst 
these  stands  Murphy's  pleasant  looking  farmhouse.  The  cows 
low  in  a  satisfied  chorus  as  they  are  driven  to  the  milking-yard  ; 
the  poultry  chuckle  over  their  evening  meal.  The  plough  has 
been  left  standing  in  the  furrowed  field.  A  spirit  of  rest  and 
peace  pervades  the  scene — that  soothing  influence  which*  sheds 
itself  abroad  when  the  calm  of  a  golden  evening  succeeds  the 
labours  of  the  day. 

A  little  removed  from  the  dwelling-house  two  figures 
stand  together  in  the  mellow  sunshine — a  familiar  picture, 
"The  old  story."  The  youth's  honest  brow  is  flushed, 
less  from  the  effects  of  a  day's  toil  than  from  the  earnestness  of 
his  feelings.    His  manly  form  is  bowed  imploringly  to  the  little 


figure  at  his  side,  and  his  words  seetn  to  pour  forth  with  the 
eloquence  of  passion  ;  but  the  girl  lend  rather  a  careless  ear,  as 
she  averts  her  head,  and  poises  herself  coquettishly  on  one  small 
foot. 

Mary  O'Neill  is  a  servant  at  the  farm.  She  is  the  prettiest 
girl  in  the  country-side,  but  a  born  flirt.  Many  a  comfortable 
home  has  been  offered  her,  but  she  prefers  to  earn  her  bread, 
and  be  independent.  She  laughs  at  her  admirers,  and  goes 
singing  about  her  duties  all  day  long,  as  if  she  could  never 
know  a  care.  She  has  lived  so  long  at  Farmer  Murphy's  that 
she  is  just  like  one  of  the  family,  and  her  mistress  declares  that 
"  it  will  be  well  for  the  man  that  gets  her."  But  Mary  says 
she  has  never  seen  the  lucky  fellow  yet.  Thady  Collins  adores 
her,  but  he  has  red  hair  and  a  squint.  Tim  Ratferty — the  smart 
shop  keeper — she  keeps  in  a  perpetual  state  of  distraction.  He 
has  a  habit  of  jingling  the  coins  in  his  trousers  pocket,  and 
looking  volumes  at  her  from  a  pair  of  twinkling  black  eyes,  but 
she  secretly  detests  the .  sight  of  his  oiled  whiskers.  Martin 
Doyle  has  ten  milch  cows,  b\it  he  is  a  widower,  and  old  enough 
to  be  her  father,  she  says.  Good  Mrs.  Murphy  is  very  proud 
of  Mary,  and  not  at  all  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  but  she  some- 
times considers  it  her  duty  to  reason  with  her  on  this  subject. 
From  motives  of  charity  she  had  first  employed  the  destitute 
orphan  child,  and  though  Mary  had  saved  a  bit  of  money  since, 
and,  besides,  under  such  tutelage,  acquired  a  famous  method  of 
housekeeping,  yet,  still,  such  offers  could  not  be  expected  to 
turn  up  every  day  for  a  girl  in  her  position.  Thus  she  would 
reason — watching  all  the  time  the  dimples  that  came  and  went 
in  Mary's  cheeks  ;  the  laughing  light  that  sparklod  ia  her  dark 
blue  eyes  (real  Irish  eyes  they  were) — and  wondering  not  at  all 
within  herself  that  the  girl  could  afford  to  "  take  them  all  so 
aisy." 

Years  ago,  when  Mary  was  very  young,  and  her  mother  was 
alive,  she  lived  in  a  little  cottage  not  far  off,  and  in  those  times 
there  was  a  little  boy  who  used  to  hold  her  by  the  hand — to 
carry  her  across  the  ford — to  bring  her  where  the  fairest  wild 
flowers  or  the  ripest  blackberries  grew.  Together  they 
went  to  the  village  school,  and  in  many  a  roadside  skirmish 
Owen  MacMahon  protected  little  Mary — helped  her  over  many 
a  hard  task — to  say  nothing  of  stiles  and  tive-barred  gates.  But 
as  she  advanced  in  accomplishments,  she  learned,  we  will  sup- 
pose, that  her  eyes  were  very  bright,  for  she  certainly  grew 
chary  of  their  glances.  Poor  Owen  began  to  find  himself  out  of 
favour,  and  out  of  sorts.  Schooldays  and  childhood  were  scarcely 
over  when  Mary's  mother  died,  and  she  began  her  new  life  at 
Farmer  Murphy's. 

For  a  time,  in  the  early  days  of  her  first  and  only  trouble, 
Owen  fancied  that  his  unspoken  but  boundless  sympathy  was 
appreciated  ;  but  as  she  recovered  the  buoyancy  of  her  spirits, 
a  breach  seemed  gradually  to  widen  between  them,  until  he 
found  himself  an  ardent  but  almost  hopeless  lover — a  prey  to 
suspense  which  he  could  endure  no  longer.  And  here  he  stood 
at  last,  in  this  Spring  sunset,  declaring  his  life  long  love  in 
words — as  he  had  done  a  hundred  times  before  in  more  expres- 
sive language — and  well  she  knew  it. 

"You  are  as  hard  as  a  flint,  Mary,"  he  was  saying  now  bit- 
terly. "Sweet  and  purty  as  you  look,  you  can  trate  a  human 
crayther  as  I  wouldn't  trate  a  dog.  I  b'lieve  women  have  no 
hearts  ;  at  any  rate,  Mary,  you  can  have  none." 

"And  what's  that  to  you,  Owen  M'Mahon  ?"  retorted  the 
obdurate  fair  one.  "  If  I  have,  it's  in  my  own  keeping.  I'd 
sooner  be  without  one  intirely,  than  make  it  over  to  you,  or  the 
likes  of  you,  and  I  tell  you  that  once  for  all." 

"But  I  can't  b'lieve  you  mane  it,"  said  poor  Owen,  with  a 
world  of  entreaty  in  his  deep  trembling  tones.  "  Time  was 
when  you  wouldn't  have  said  so.  Think  of  the  old  days, 
acushla  .'— O  Mary,  Mary  !  you  haven't  forgotten  them  all  V 

"You  are  always  rakin'  up  the  old  days,"  she  answered, 
looking  away.  "  What  was  I  but  a  child  ?  I  always  liked  you 
very  well,  an'  I  like  you  well  enough  still.  What  more  would 
you  have  me  say  ?" 

Even  while  she  spoke  a  vision  of  the  past  rose  before  her — 
her  mother's  imke  in  the  old  home — the  still  form  laid  out  peace- 
fully in  its  shroud — crowds  of  condoling  neighbours  thronging 


around — she  sitting  in  their  midst  with  a  pain  at  her  heart  that 
one  thought  only  served  to  assuage — with  eyes  that  saw  nothing 
through  their  tears  save  oiis  living  form,  and  the  dead.  Iler 
memory  recalled  many  pictures  since  in  which  Owen  Mac- 
Mahon still  stood  forth  conspicuous  from  all  others.  And  she 
felt  that  as  he  was  bound  up  with  almost  every  scene  of  her 
by-gone  life — above  all,  with  the  most  solemn  and  sorrowful 
time  she  had  ever  known — so  was  he  with  her  future,  and  must 
ever  be. 

But  a  woman  is  a  problem.  He  could  not  see  her  face — it 
was  turned  towards  the  sunset,  where  the  orb  of  day  shed  abroad 
his  gorgeous  farewell  rays  ere  he  sank  beneath  the  horizon.  It 
might  have  been  a  stray  gleam  that  sparkled  with  such  soft 
brilliancy  in  Mary's  eyes. 

"  '  What  more  would  you  have  me  say?'"  he  repeated  pas- 
sionately. "Now,  Mary,  you  are  fooling  me.  You  know  well 
what  I  want — a  word — a  look — a  token  to  let  me  know  that  you 
love  me  ever  so  little  in  return  for  all  the  love  I  have  given 
you.  Bid  me  hope — give  me  a  sign  that  you  care  one  straw 
more  for  me  than  for  Jim  Raflerty  an'  the  likes  of  him  that  are 
hangin'  about  you  since  you  grew  up  handsome  and  well  to  do. 
I  loved  you  when  you  were  no  bigger  than  that ;"  and  he  held 
his  hand  three  feet  from  the  ground.  "  I  loved  you  always,'  an' 
I  love  you  still — to  my  own  sorrow  I  say  it.  You  are  like  the 
rest  of  the  women — they  don't  know  the  value  of  an  honest 
man's  heart — they'd  as  soon  have  any  spalpeen  that  made  eyes 
an'  fine  speeches  for  them,  as  the  thrue  love  of  one  that  'ud  die 
at  their  biddin'.    'Tisall  the  same  to  them." 

"Much  you  know  about  them  !"  retorted  Mary,  waxing  in- 
dignant, "You  have  a  fine  opinion  of  yourself,  anyhow — 
talkin'  as  if  you  were  the  only  honest  man  in  the  world — the 
only  one  in  it,  1  suppose,  that  knows  what  thrue  love  is. 
Maybe  there's  them  that  can  offer  me  as  good  ;"  and  she  tossed 
her  head  with  an  afl'ectation  of  scorn  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  drawini^room  belle. 

It  was  a  sort  of  diplomacy  that  poor  Owen  did  not  under- 
stand. He  drew  a  long  breath,  and  his  tone  of  passionate  re- 
proach suddenly  changed  to  one  of  touching  tenderness  and 
regret. 

"  Very  well,  Mary,"  he  said.  "  I  have  sometimes  thought — 
but  it  was  my  own  mistake — that  this  hour  might  be  a  different 
one  ;  that  afther  aU — though,  to  be  sure,  I  might  count  on  one 
hand  the  words  and  looks  from  you  that  made  me  hope  it — an' 
so  I  could — that,  afther  all,  my  love  might  prevail,  and  gain  its 
reward.  But  for  this  I'd  have  been  over  the  seas  long  ago. 
Look  !"  and  he  drew  from  his  breast  a  passage  ticket  to  America 
— "  I've  had  this  for  some  time  back.  One  word  from  you  can 
bid  me  stay,  or  go  for  ever.  As  sure  as  I'm  a  livin'  man,  Mary, 
standin'  here  now — 'tis  for  the  last  time — with  the  help  of  God, 
I  sail  from  Cove  harbour  next  Thursday,  to  thry  my  fortunes 
in  America,  unless  you  take  back  the  words  you  have  said — 
unless  you  give  me  some  raison  to  suppose  that  you  care  the 
toss  of  a  thrawiieen  whether  I  go  or  not.    Will  you,  Mary  ?" 

Mary  hesitated.  Her  wilful  spirit  rose  in  opposition  to  his, 
even  while  she  trembled  at  his  earnestness.  Her  heart — whose 
depths  were  un'jcnown  to  herself — chafed  at  the  vehemence  of  his 
love,  even  while  it  beat  with  strange  throbs  of  exultation. 
What  right  had  he  to  assume  this  masterly  tone  ?  There  was 
much  of  touching  pathos  in  it,  without  doubt,  but  still  he  re- 
quired conditions — actually  threatened — would  remain  a  willing 
slave  no  longer.  Nay,  he  was  to  be  the  conqueror,  and  have  it 
all  his  own  way,  simply  because  he  makes  one  passionate  de- 
claration. How  many  times  have  Jim  Ratferty,  Thady  Collins, 
and  Martin  Doyle  vowed  devotion,  and  sued  humbly  for  her 
favour  !    Why  does  he  claim  it  thus  almost  as  his  due  ? 

She  does  not  pause  further  to  consider  the  difference  between 
Owen  MacMahon  and  all  other  men.  She  is  not  the  fool  he 
takes  her  for — she  knows  full  well  "  the  value  of  an  honest 
man's  heart ;"  but  just  now  she  does  not  stop  to  weigh  it  in  the 
balance,  as  she  has  so  often  done,  with  the  vain  admiration  that 
in  reality  she  cares  nothing  about.  He  loves  her — he  would  not 
leave  her — she  will  not  credit  his  wild  words.  She  will  not  be 
frightened  into  subjection.  He  little  knows — how  could  he  .' — 
that  it  is  with  a  secret  throb  of  triumph  she  glances  at  his  hand- 
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some  features,  flushed  with  emotion— at  the  fine  proportions  of 
his  figure,  to  which  an  air  of  wounded  dignity  lent  an  extra 
charm.  But  we  grieve  to  record  the  words  she  said.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  defend  the  conduct  of  our  pretty  heroine  ;  on  the 
contrary,  declare  her  to  have  been  a  most  inconsistent  little 
being,  who  richly  merited  a  good  punishment. 

"  Don't  let  me  stand  in  the  way  of  your  fortune,"  she  coolly 
rephed.  ' '  You  may  go,  or  stay,  as  you  like— so  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. And  good  evening  to  you  now,"  she  added,  turnino- 
away  ;  '  there's  White  Molly  calling  me  to  milk  her  ;  and  the 
missis  11  think  I've  been  aperrited  away  by  the  Good  People." 

"  Wait,  Mary,"  he  cried,  springing  forward,  and  for  one 
moment  seizing  her  hand.  "In  time  to  come,  if  it's  any  satis- 
faction to  you  to  know,  believe  that  a  man  never  Inved  a  woman 
better  than  I  loved  you— remember  that  always.  You  will  never 
see  ray  face  again  ;  but  may  God  bless  you.  'Tis  the  last  thiu<x  I 
say  to  you.    Good-bye,  acushla  machree,  good-bye."  ^ 

Bounding  over  an  adjoining  fence  he  had  disappeared  even 
while  Mary  s  hand  was  yet  tingling  from  his  grasp. 

Mechanically  she  went  to  her  duties  in  the  farmyard.  She 
did  not  realise  or  believe  that  he  was  truly  gone  for  ever  but 
wt'^®  something  in  that  farewell  which  oppressed  'her. 
White  Molly  missed  her  encouraging  pat,  the  cheery  sound  of 
her  voice,  and  was  restive.  As  the  labourers  filed  into  the  yard 
her  quick  eye  seemed  almost  to  expect  expect  her  lover's  fami- 
liar form  amongst  them,  but  if  so  she  was  disappointed.  Thady 
Collins  passed  her  with  a  leer  and  a  wink,  which  made  his 
squint  and  general  appearance  positively  repulsive.  The  sua 
went  down  ;  the  golden  beauty  of  the  evening  faded  away,  and 
a  chill,  dense  fog  gathered  over  everything  instead.  Mary  was 
soon  glad  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  large  warm  kitchen  with  her 
frothing  milk  pail.  Farmer  Murphy's  was  a  notoriously 
hospitable  house,  and  many  a  pleasant  evening  passed  here  in 
dance  and  song.  It  was  well  enough  to  "  thread  the  giddy 
maze  with  an  attentive  partner,  when  Owen  was  scowling  near 
but  to-night  Mary  had  no  heart  for  such  a  pleasure?  She 
retired  to  rest  early— if  such  it  might  be  called,  as  little  sleep 
visited  her  pillow  during  the  night,  and  that  little  was  disturbed 
by  unpleasant  dreams.  Owen's  form  was  always  present,  as 
she  had  never  before  seen  it,  imploring,  despairing,  vauishin<^ 
froni  her  sight,  as  she  stretched  forth  Jier  hands  and  called  him 
With  hia  name  on  her  hps  she  awoke,  and  arose  to  the  duties  of 
a  fresh  day. 

That  was  the  dreariest  and  longest  day  she  had  ever  known. 
He  did  not  come  to  the  farm,  and  none  of  the  others  appeared 
to  know  anything  about  him.  Through  those  bright,  wretched 
hours,  when  nature's  gladness  seemed  to  mock  her  misery,  Mary 
learned  more  than  one  lesson— this,  especially— that  the  world 
was  an  empty  place  to  her  without  Owen  MacMahon.  Mrs 
Murphy  wondered  at  her  favourite's  unusual  despondency, 
and  towards  evening  gladly  gave  her  leave  to  "go  for  a 
walk.'  ° 

Chapter  II. 

Behold  Mary,  clad  in  the  becoming  costume  of  a  Western 
girl,  her  head  unbonneted,  a  cheek  that  was  not  afraid  to  catch 
Its  gloss  from  the  warm  tints  of  the  sun,  but  was  now  somewhat 
paler  than  its  wont  ;  a  coloured  shawl  pinned  on  her  bosom  ;  a 
short  stuflF  petticoat  displaying  a  pair  of  feet  smaller  and  less 
coarsely  shod  than  those  of  most  country  maidens.  Mary  was 
fashioned  on  a  somewhat  delicate  scale,  and  her  beauty,  usually 
BO  jnqnante,  seemed  rather  of  a  pensive  type  to  day,  as  she 
quickly  and  thoughtfully  glided  towards  MacMahon's  home, 
tie  lived  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  in  his  mother's 
cottage.  The  latter  was  a  fretful,  garrulous  sort  of  woman  who 
was  married  for  the  third  time.  Loud  were  her  lamentations 
as  Mary  entered,  and,  pleased  to  find  an  attentive  listener, 
she  soon  told  her  aU  the  particulars  of  her  son's  departure. 

'  My  po.or  houchal  went  off  quite  suddent  this  mornin»,''  she 
said  ;  '  he's  to  sail  on  Thursday,  an'  I'll  never  see  him°a<^ain. 
de  was  hankerin'  afther  America  this  long  time  back,  an'^was 
very  quare  an'  dark  in  himself.  Last  night  he  comes  home,  an' 
he  says,  '  Mother,'  says  he,  '  I'm  off  to  Cork  at  daybreak.'  I 
have  a  sister  married  in  Cork,  very  comfortable,  an'  I  didn't 
know  what  he  was  at.    '  I'm  goin'  to  America,'  says  he  ;  and 


wid  that  he  begins  to  put  up  his  few  things,  and  I  declare  to 
you  he  d  hardly  wait  to  ate  a  bit  o'  breakfast  this  raornin'  afore 
he  was  oli.  I  was  thinkin',  Mary,  that  maybe  the  masther 
vexed  him.  Wisha,  did  he,  asthore  ?"— and  the  good  woman 
looked  earnestly  at  Mary. 

iv/r "  "^o'"  ^^^'^  breathing  quickly  ;  "not  that  I  know  of. 

Mrs.  Hennessy.' 

She  felt  that  the  colour  had  forsaken  her  cheeks,  but  her 
companion  seeemed  too  much  engrossed  with  her  trouble  to 
notice  this. 

"  My  heart  is  broke,"  the  old  woman  continued.  "To  think 
I  reared  him  hard,  an'  he  to  go  off  at  a  night's  notice,  an'  I  never 
to  set  eyes  on  him  again.  But  sure  I  wouldn't  be  the  one 
to  stand  in  his  way.  Ochone  !  asthore  machree,  'twas  he  was 
the  good  boy.  There  never  was  a  betther  until  lately,  when  he 
got,  as  I  tell  ye,  quare  and  conthrairy  like.  There  wassoraethin' 
on  his  ramd,  I'm  thinkin'.  He  has  his  passage  paid  to  America 
this  three  anonths  by  a  brother  of  my.  own.  I  have  three  o' 
them  out  there,  that  I'm  tould  don't  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money,  an'  they  were  always  at  Owen  to  go  over.  Sometimes 
he'd  say  he  wauld,  and  more  times  he  wouldn't.  I  had  no  word 
in  the  matther.  Many  a  good  advice  I  gave  him,  an'  wasn't 
agm  him  goiu'  dacently  ;  but  to  say  he  ran  away  like  this  at 
last,^a3  if  the  polls'  were  afther  him— it's  broke  my  heart,  so  it 
has."    And  the  poor  woman  burst  into  fresh  tears. 

Mary  offered  what  consolation  she  could,  feeling  herself 
meanwhile,  to  be  a  monster  of  wickedness.  What  would  this 
unsuspecting  mother  say  did  she  know  the  truth?  For  her  own 
part,  her  mind  was  made  up.  She  learned  the  name  of  the 
vessel  m  which  Owen  was  to  sail,  and  other  particulars.  Then 
having  feebly  attempted  to  stem  the  flood  of  Mrs.  Hennessy's 
woe  by  a  few  words  of  encouragement,  she  took  her  leave,  and 
made  good  her  way  home. 

Another  almost  sleepless  night  Mary  passed  at  the  farm.  She 
performed  all  her  familiar  duties.for  the  last  time  ;  and  when  she 
had  milked  her  favourite  White  Molly,  she  laid  her  soft  cheek 
against  the  creature's  neck,  in  a  manner  which  more  than  com- 
pensated for  her  lack  of  tenderness  on  the  previous  evening. 
As  she  mt)ved  to  and  fro,  in  the  wide  old  kitchen,  by  the  rudd'y 
gleam  of  bogwood,  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  familiar  voices 
—the  pleasant  tones  of  her  mistress  ringing  clear  above  the  rest 
—she  felt  like  one  in  a  dream.  But  she  thought  of  the  wan- 
derer whom  her  cruel  words  had  sent  forth,  alone,  across  the 
ocean,  and  she  knew  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  make 
amends. 

The  sun  had  hardly  arisen  next  morning  when  Mary  stole 
from  her  chamber  like  a  culprit.  She  had  hastily  put  together 
a  very  small  bundle,  and  diving  into  the  depths  of  her  chest, 
brought  forth  a  little  box  containing  all  her  savings.  These  she 
secured  about  her  person.  Her  old  smile  of  roguish  humour- 
it  seemed  to  her  such  a  long  time  since  she  had  smiled  before — 
played  on  her  features  as  she  proceeded  to  array  herself  for  the 
journey.  Mrs.  Murphy's  out-of-door  garments  hung  on  a  peg 
in  the  kitchen— a  skirt,  a  warm  shawl,  and  large  old-fashioned 
bonnet,  from  which  hung  suspended  a  thick  veil.  In  these 
Mary  quietly  dressed  herself,  with  many  a  pang  as  she  thought 
of  her  mistress's  distress  when  her  unaccountable  flight  should 
be  discovered  ;  but  without  a  twinge  of  conscience  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  thus  appropriating  that  kind  friend's  property.  Mary 
had  never  in  her  life  taken  anything  that  was  not  her  own,  but 
she  felt  that  she  was  excusable  now.  She  was  owed  a  quarter's 
wages,  and  that  was  more  than  the  actual  value  of  these  articles  ; 
besides  she  knew  very  well  that  could  their  owner  see  her  go 
forth  as  a  bride  from  the  home  which  had  so  long  sheltered  her, 
she  had  not  gone  empty-handed  or  unblessed.  And  noyr  for 
dowry  she  chose  these  uncouth  garments,  which  metamorphosed 
her  into  a  veritable  old  woman.  She  scarcely  repressed  a  peal 
of  laughter  as  the  huge  bonnet  engulfed  her,  even  though 
tears  shone  in  her  eyes.  Concealing  her  bundle  beneath  the 
folds  of  her  ample  shawl,  she  cast  one  wistful  farewell  glance 
around,  and  passed  across  the  threshhold.  She  hardly  ventured 
another  look  until  she  was  far  upon  the  high  road. 

The  nearest  railway  town  was  twelve  miles  distant.  It  was  a 
long,  weary  walk,  and  Mary  feared  meeting  with  neighbours, 


and  being  detected  in  lier  strange  disguise.  But  no  soul  seemed 
stirring — the  birds  and  she  had  that  dewy  morning  all  to  them- 
selves. As  she  gazed  on  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  scene,  she 
inwardly  blessed  her  own  Green  Isle,  and,  thinking  of  that 
strange  new  country  for  which  she  was  bound,  she  exclaimed, 
with  tlie  Irish  emigrant,  "  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland,  were  it 
fifty*times  as  fair."  But  she  had  scarcely  time  or  inclination  to 
indulge  in  sentimental  emotions.  Nob  till  she  had  gone  through 
the  ordeal  of  taking  her  ticket,  and  felt  herself  safely  established 
in  an  early  train  for  Cork,  did  she  breathe  freely.  Unused  as 
she  was  to  railway  travelling — seldom,  indeed,  having  been 
beyond  her  native  village — and  eventful  as  was  tlie  seep  which 
she  now  took,  it  all  seemed  like  a  dream  to  her  still,  and  she 
almost  expected  at  every  moment  to  awake  to  her  everyday  life 
and  its  occupations. 

She  found  Mrs.  Hennessy's  sister  in  the  town  of  Cork,  having 
learned  her  address  from  the  former.  The  good  woman  kept  a 
lodging  house,  which  was  a  fortunate  circumscanco,  as  poor  Mary 
had  entertained  no  clear  idea  of  where  she  meant  to  go  on  her 
arrival  in  what  seemed  to  her  a  great  and  bewildering  world. 
She  found  that  Owen  had  been  there  to  see  his  aunt,  and  was  to 
sail  on  the  following  day. 

The  landlady,  who  partook  of  her  sister's  loquaciouaneas, 
warmed  to  the  simple  stranger,  and  gave  her  information  on 
many  points  of  which  she  was  ignorant.  Moreover,  on  learning 
the  girl's  destination,  she  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  a 
friend,  who  would  be  her  fellow-traveller.  The  good  woman's 
sense  of  propriety,  however,  was  much  offended  by  the  style  of 
Mary's  dress.  The  big  bonnet  especially  was  a  great  eyesore 
to  her. 

"  Are  you  goin'to  America,  jewel  1"  said  she.  "  Why,  what 
prospics  have  you  at  all  in  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  Now  be  said 
by  me,  and  buy  a  nice  little  hat  that'll  suit  your  purty  face — 
God  bless  it." 

Mary  insisted  on  the  bonnet.  It  might  hlive  been  an  heir- 
loom, or  a  parting  relic  of  her  mother — so  fondly  she  clung  to 
it  amid  all  the  fashionable  temptations  of  the  city.  But  the 
thick  black  veil  proved  too  much  for  the  feelins^s  of  her  hostess 
She  burst  into  an  indignnt  protest,  as  the  sweet  face  appeared 
from  beneath  it  on  the  following  morning  to  bid  farewell. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "I'll  say  for  ye,  sartiuly,  that  you're 
a  nice,  pleasant-spoken  little  girl,  but  in  all  my  born  days  I 
never  seen  such  an  ouifit  before.  Well,  God  speed  you — good 
luck  and  good  fortune  to  you,  alanna  ;"  and,  sitting  down, 
she  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  odd  figure  that  Mary 
presented. 

The  girl's  passage  had  been  easily  secured  in  the  ship  which 
Owen  sailed  in.  This  had  been  her  object.  As  she  took  her 
place  on  board,  she  quickly  singled  out  his  manly  form  from 
amongst  the  other  passengers.  He  leaned  upon  the  ship's  side 
in  an  attitude  of  deep  dejection.  Amid  the  crowd  of  loving 
friends  who  waved  and  wept  farewell,  as  the  stately  vessel 
loosed  her  moorings  and  glided  from  the  shore,  he  bitterly 
reflected  that  there  was  none  to  mourn  for  him.  Parents 
strained  their  children  to  their  bosoms  in  a  last  embrace — 
lovers  tenderly  unclasped  fond  hands  that  would  detain  them, 
and  bade  weeping  faces  look  up,  and  smile  God  speed.  It  was  a 
touching  scene — sad  for  the  hearts  that  were  wrenched  asunder 
in  the  parting — but  ah  !  how  much  sadder  for  those  who  had 
no  kindred  souls  to  bewail  their  absence  !  The  smile  which 
wreathed  MacMahon's  lip  at  that  moment  was  more  bitter  far 
than  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  his  fellow-exiles.  Steadily 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  receding  land,  and  as  the  shores  of 
the  Emerald  Isle  faded  from  his  sight,  he  mentally  bade  adieu  to 
all  he  had  ever  loved,  with  a  sorrow  that  found  no  expression 
in  his  calm  aspect.  Even  those  bright  eyqs  that  gazed  at  him 
so  scrutinizingly  from  beneath  the  dark  veil,  could  scarcely 
divine  the  anguish  of  that  farewell. 

He  is  there  still,  leaning  over  the  bulwark,  when  Ireland  is 
far  away — when  the  sun  is  low,  nearly  dipping  into  its  vast 
ocean  bed.  He  thinks  of  that  sunset  when  his  doom  was  sealed. 
He  wonders  what  on  earth  that  old  woman  is  thinking  about, 
sitting  immovable  at  a  little  distance,  since  the  vessel  started. 
Perhaps  she  is  as  miserable  as  himself.    There  goes  the  sun,  j 
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Ho  hanga  upon  the  verge  of  the  sea  like  a  great  chariot-wheel — 
he  sinks — now  but  a  small  portion  of  his  fiery  disc  remains — now 
he  is  gone.  The  moon  arises — the  stars  shine  forth — the  scone 
is  one  of  beauty,  and  shods  a  8f)ft  influence  over  the  young 
man's  spirit.  Ho  will  speak  to  the  stony  woman.  *  She  arises 
and  stands  beside  hiin.  The  young  moou  shines  over  their  right 
shoulders — if  there  is  anything  in  that, 

"  'Tis  a  lonesome  thing,"  Owen  said,  "  to  lave  the  old  coun- 
try. Not  that  some  of  us  have  much  to  lose  in  it.  Heaven 
knows  what  luck  awaits  us  may  aisy  be  butter  than  what  we've 
had  here." 

Mary's  heart  thumped  till  she  thoaght  he  must  hear  it.  But 
it  struck  her  as  so  ludicrous  to  hear  Owen  discoursing  her  in 
this  fashion  that  she  postponed  the  moment  of  recognition.  A 
voice  quite  in  keeping  with  her  general  appearance  issued  from 
behina  the  veil. 

"  'Tis  an  ould  crayther  like  myself  that  might  say  that  same," 
replied  she.  "But  I  wonder  that  a  fine  young  man  like  you 
laves  no  coHmu  to  mourn  ye  on  the  shores  of  Erin." 

Owen  MacMahon  darted  on  her  a  lightning  glance.  Nothing 
abashed,  she  continued  : 

"Or  maybe  you  larned  what  all  women  are,  an'  washed  your 
hands  out  o'  them.  Maybe  you  found  out  that  they  have  no 
hearts — that  there's  none  o'  them  knows  the  value  of  an  honest 
man's  thrue  love."  • 

It  happened  singularly  that  just  here  Mary's  big  bonnet — 
veil  and  all— tumbled  off.  The  rich  hair  fell  about  her  shoul- 
ders. Her  dimples  all  smiled,  but  two  suspicious  drops  sparkled 
in  her  eyes. 

Owen  caught  with  both  hands  to  the  aide  of  the  ship,  and  only 
said  : 

"Is  that  you,  r»Iary  ?" 

"Yes,  that's  me,"  she  answered,  laughing  outright.  "My 
father's  sister-in-law  has  a  third  cousin  in  New  York,  an'  I 
thought  I'd  try  my  fortune  there  as  well  as  other  people." 

We  don't  know  what  they  said  afterwards.  Owen  benf  for- 
ward, and  a  tear  certainly  shone  upon  his  cheek.  It  might  have 
been  caught  from  Mary's  long  lashes,  or  it  might  have  rolled 
there  of  its  own  accord.  When  they  arrived  at  New  York  they 
got  married,  and  that  distant  relative  Mary  spoke  about  was 
never  looked  up. 


THE  OLD  HAW  TREE. 

Oh  !  how  I  love  that  old  haw  tree 

The  little  gro.ve  beside  ! 
Not  half  so  prized  the  proudest  plant 

Within  the  forest  wide  ; 
For  many  a  joy  that  made  the  past 

A  paradise  to  me, 
Bloomed  fresh  as  Sumner's  early  flowers 

Beneath  the  old  haw  tree. 

The  old  haw  tree  !  the  blossoms  glowed 

Upon  its  fragrant  boughs 
When  first  unto  my  darUng's  ear 

I  told  a  lover's  vows  ; 
The  little  birds  for  gladness  woke 

Their  sweetest  melody, 
And  Summer  smiled  to  see  my  bliss 

Beneath  the  old  haw  tree  ! 

The  old  haw  tree  !  it  blooms  again 

As  in  those  happy  days  ; 
The  birds  withiu  the  sunny  woods 

As  joyous  carols  raise. 
And  thus  the  angel-voice  of  Hope 

Still  softly  sings  to  me 
Of  coming  hours  of  peace  and  love 

Beneath  the  old  haw  tree! 


A  STRIKING  RETORT. 

"  Come  hither,  Sir  John  ;  my  picture  is  here  ; 

What  say  you,  my  love  ?  does  it  strike  you  ?" 
"  I  can't  say  it  does  just  at  present,  my  dear, 

But  I  think  it  soon  will,  it's  so  like  you," 
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KILGARVAN. 

THE  STOEY  OF  AN  IRISH  NOBLE  HOUSE. 


By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Dafnt. 


[All  Rights  Reserved.] 
Chapter  XII. 

The  Honourable  John  0 'Kelly  was  now  Lord  Kilgarvan, 
saving  the  rights  of  his  brother's  yet  unborn  heir.  He  lost  not 
a  moment  in  assuming  his  new  dignity,  which,  come  what  might, 
he  determined  if  possible  to  retain.  Marcus  was  now  out  of 
his  way  ;  an  important  fact — for  Marcus  would  of  course  have 
taken  every  requisite  step  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  son  ; 
and  the  difficulty,  which  in  that  case  would  have  been  insu- 
perable, was  essentially  diminished  now  that  death  had  removed 
the  most  powerful  protector  of  the  infant,  leaving  as  its  only 
guardians  the  obscure  and  simple  family  of  Lady  Kilgarvan. 
If  the  coming  '  child  should  be  a  daughter  all  would  be  right ; 
but  if  it  should  be  a  son,  Earl  John  should  relinquish  his  title 
and  estate  ;  an  intolerable  prospect. 

Ere  three  months  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Marcus  his 
widow  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  Promptly  the  news  was 
conveyed  to  the  Honourable  John  O'Kelly,  who  was  now  in 
point  of  law,  conscience,  and  fact  no  longer  Lord  Kilgarvan. 
But  he  continued  so  to  designate  himself,  and  he  was  so  desig- 
nated by  all  who  had  anything  to  hope  from  his  favour  or  to 
fear  from  his  enmity.  The  widow  was  passionately  fond  of  her 
infant,  and  regarded  the  memory  of  Marcus  with  more  affection 
than  she  had  ever  experienced  for  him  during  his  life.  The 
little  boy  was  necessarily  known  by  all  the  neighbours  to  be  the 
real  earl ;  and  as  many  were  sufficiently  honest  to  recognise  his 
title,  his  uncle  was  constantly  galled  to  the  quick  by  a  recogni- 
tion that  struck  at  his  own  unjust  pretensions.  But,  whatever 
pain  he  felt  on  this  account,  he  suppressed  his  hoarded  wrath, 
preserving  an  unbroken  silence  on  the  dangerous  topic,  and  act- 
ing in  every  respect  as  if  he  were  the  rightful  lord  of  the  Kil- 
garvan estate. 

Among  the  disreputiible  crew  that  in  past  years  had  swarmed 
round  the  table  of  Marcus,  but  whom  he  had  latterly  dis- 
countenanced, there  was  a  fellow  named  Twohig,  of  more 
than  average  dexterity  in  the  accomplishments  of  card-playing, 
horse-breaking,  dancing  jigs,  singinji  songs  of  slang  morality, 
and,  in  short,  in  whatever  employments  or  amusements  might 
make  him  welcome  to  a  jovial  and  unscrupulous  coterie.  Mr. 
Twohig  had  on  one  or  two  occasions  been  useful  to  the  Hon. 
John  O'Kelly,  and  he  had  consequently  been  honoured  with  a 
somewhat  larger  share  of  that  gentleman's  condescending  notice 
than  the  other  scamps  who  were  Twohig's  usual  companions. 
One  day,  at  the  time  my  story  has  now  reached,  M».  Twohig 
met  John  O'Kelly  sauntering  near  the  park  gates.  Touching  his 
hat,  he  said,  "Fine  day,  my  lord,"  and  moved  slowly  on,  ready 
either  to  depart  or  to  converse,  as  to  Mr.  0"Kelly  might  appear 
most  agreeable.    John  was  gracious. 

"  Yes,  Twohig — a  fine  day.  You  seem  to  have  deserted  Kil- 
garvan this  long  time — I  never  see  you  theie  now." 

"  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  lordship 
any  time  you  are  at  leisure." 

"I  should  be  very  much  occupied  indeed,"  replied  John 
O'Kelly  in  his  blandest  manner,  "  if  I  could  not  find  leisure  to 
see  an  old  friend." 

From  this  excessive  graciousness  Mr.  Twohig  inferred  that 
his  services  might  again  be  required  by  Mr.  O'Kelly  in  some 
occult  transaction.  He  was  of  course  all  gratitude,  and  felt 
penetrated  with  his  lordship's  kindness— he  would  be  only  too 
proud  to  wait  on  my  lord  at  any  moment  his  lordship  might  be 
so  kind  as  to  receive  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been  to-day  ?"  said  John  O'Kelly. 

"No  place  in  particular,  my  lord— taking  a  general  ramble — 
I  was  at  many  places — at  Donovan's  mill." 

This  he  said  tentatively,  shrewdly  surmising  that  if  John 
should  need  his  coun.<iel  or  his  active  tervices  the  mention  of 
Donovan  might  lead  to  the  necessary  explanation. 


"  Ay,  indeed  ?"  said  O'Kelly ;  "  and  whom  did  you  see  at  the 
mill  r 

"I  saw  her  ladyship,  my  lord,  feeding  the  ducks  and  chickens 
with  a  handful  of  corn." 

"  And  did  you  see  the — the"  

"  The  lanimv,  my  lord  V  said  Twohig,  supplying  the  unspoken 
word  ;  "  to  be  sure  I  did,  my  lord  ;  and  a  fine  bouncing  lump  of 
a  boy  he  is,  too."  Twohig  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  ven- 
tured to  add,  "  A  thousand  pities  the  likes  of  him  should  ever  be 
in  the  way  of  your  lordship's  rights." 

"  It  is  indeed,  Twohig,"  responded  O'Kelly. 

"  It  would  be  bad  enough,"  continued  Twohig,  "if  he  was 
rightfully  the  son  of  his  late  lordship — but  it  would  be  the  divil 
outlawed  to  say  that  your  lordship  should  get  trouble  from  a 
gossoon  that  may  as  well  be  anybody  else's  son." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so  ?"  said  O'Kelly  ;  "  that  is,  have  you 
reason  to  suppose — or  to  believe — that  this  brat  belongs  to  any 
other  father  ?" 

"  Have  I,  my  lord  ?  Wheugh  !  don't  I  know  that  that  quare 
wife  your  lordship's  brother  took  had  always  a  hankering  after 
Jerry  Heunigan,  an  ould  sweetheart  of  her  own  ?  and — I  know 
what  people  used  to  say  about  the  pair  of  them." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  am  glad  to  know  this,"  said  John  O'Kelly  ; 
"  the  cause  of  justice  imperatively  demands  that  my  rights 
should  be  preserved  from  any  claim  by  this  impostor." 

Now,  John  O'Kelly  well  knew  that  this  impeachment  of  Lady 
Kilgarvan's  character  was  improvised  by  Mr.  Twohig  ;  that  it 
had  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact  ;  and  that  Mr.  Twohig, 
the  inventor  of  the  imputation,  merely  designed  by  his  abomi- 
nable lie  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  any  machinations  that  John 
O'Kelly  might  institute  against  his  nephew.  The  worthy  pair 
understood  each  other  perfectly.  It  seemed  a  curious  refine- 
ment of  hypocrisy  that  John  should  accept  the  pretext,  not  only 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  but  also  knowing  that  his  consciousness 
of  its  falsehood  wau  thoroughly  known  to  his  confederate. 

Chapter  XIII. 
We  must  now  shift  the  scene  to  the  soa  coast.     It  was  a  wild 
and  stormy  night,  and  the  rough  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  driven 
by  a  strong  wind,  lashed  the  rocks  on  the  maritime  portion  of 
the  Kilgarvan  property. 

In  a  cabin  that  overlooked  the  landward  end  of  a  deep  bay,  a 
peasant's  family  sat  at  their  supper  of  potatoes.  Their  talk  was 
about  the  oats,  the  cOw  that  was  going  to  calve,  the  rent  which 
would  soon  fall  due,  the  dhahoo  that  must  be  paid  to  the  minis- 
ter, the  chance  that  Mick  Reiliy  would  marry  the  eldest  colleen 
— all  matters  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  little  circle — when 
one  of  the  sons,  who  had  been  looking  after  the  coppul  in  the 
shed  that  did  duty  for  a  stable,  rushed  suddenly  into  the  cabin 
exclaiming  in  Irish — (the  English  tongue  was  but  scantily  used 
in  that  quarter)  : 

"Father  !  father  !  come  out !  there's  two  horsemen  just  gal- 
loping down  the  bohereen — one  of  themhas  a  woman  behind  him, 
and  the  other  has  a  bundle  of  something  in  his  arms — I  think  it 
is  a  lannuv,  for  I  heard  a  little  cry.    Gome  out." 

Thus  summoned,  the  father  and  the  rest  of  the  household 
rushed  out  from  their  meal,  and,  on  passing  the  door,  could  just 
hear  the  distant  clatter  of  horses'  feet  mingling  with  the  roar  of 
the  adjacent  ocean.  J udging  from  ihe  sound,  the  animals  must 
have  been  pushed  to  a  gallop  ;  it  soon  died  away,  and  the  mighty 
voice  of  the  waters  was  alone  audible.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
the  obscurity  being  increased  by  heavy  clouds. 

The  family  resumed  their  humble  meal,  discussing  with  great 
interest  the  exciting  mystery  that  had  swept  past  their  door. 

"Could  it,"  said  the  colleen,  "be  anybody  running  away 
from  the  ganger  1  They  say  Tim  Driscoll's  still  was  informed 
against."  , 

"  More  likely  it's  the  ganger  flying  for  his  life  from  Tim  Dris- 
coll,"  suggested  the  mnithee;  "the  Driscolls  have  a  powerful 
faction,  and  no  gauger  would  be  safe  to  come  near  them  if  he 
didn't  bring  the  army  at  his  back." 

"Nonsense!"  cried  the  lad  who  had  given  the  alarm  "it 
v/as  no  ganger  and  no  Tim  Driscoll — I  heard  the  screech  of  a 
baby  ;  and,  as  well  as  the  darkness  allowed  me  to  see,  there  was 
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a  woman  on  the  crupper  behind  one  of  the  fellows.  I  can  t 
account  for  the  lanmtv,  but  I  wouldn't  put  it  past  Jack  Reilly 
to  carry  off  Peg  Dempsey— he's  courting  her  this  long  time,  and 
her  people  wouldn't  give  her  to  him.  Jack  swore  long  ago  he'd 
marry  her  in  spite  of  them." 

This  solution  of  the  equine  apparition  was  deemed  rather  pro- 
bable, a  rustic  abduction  being  not  very  uncommon  ;  the  only 
drawback  to  its  probability  being  the  cry  of  the  child,  whose 
presence  as  one  of  the  flying  party  exceedingly  perplexed  the 
little  circle.  The  talk  then  passed  to  their  own  domestic  con- 
cerns what  articles,  living  or  inanimate,  should  be  sold  to  meet 

the  rent ;  and  much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  death  of  their 
landlord,  our  friend  Marcus. 

"  That  brother  of  his,"  said  Paddy  Burke,  the  man  of  the 
house,  "  is  no  better  than  a  skinflint,  and  it's  given  out  already 
that  he'll  raise  the  rent  upon  us." 

"Why,  what  right  has  he  to  the' rent,  or  to  meddle  with  the 
place  at  all  ?"  asked  the  vanithee ;  "  sure  the  late  lord's  wife  has 
had  a  son,  and  the  son  has  all  the  rights." 

"  Ay.  but  a  child  can  do  nothing,  you  know,  and  maybe  his 


fault  they  could  find  with  poor  Blake.  Did  you  hear  the  name 
of  the  new  agent  ?" 

"  They  say  he's  one  Twohig.  I  had  rather  that  Blake  kept 
the  agency ;  he  always  got  the  rent  fair  and  easy — was  never 
too  pressing— if  a  tenant  had  a  cow  or  a  horse  or  a  fat  pig  not 
quite  ready  for  sale,  he'd  give  him  time  for  a  month  or  even  six 
weeks  till  the  beast  would  be  fit  for  the  fair." 

Having  exhausted  the  topics  that  pressed  at  the  moment,  the 
humble  family  retired  to  their  beds. 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  loud  knocking  at  the  cottage  win- 
dow aroused  the  inmates  from  their  slumbers.  The  bed  of 
Paddy  Burke  was  close  to  the  window,  and  he  heard  himself 
called  by  a  voice  that  seemed  to  quiver  from  some  strong  emo- 
tion : 

"Paddy  Burke,  come  out— for  the  love  of  heaven  come  out !" 

Barke  recognised  the  voice ;  the  speaker  was  Mick  Reilly, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  Nelly  Burke.  In  obedience 
to  the  summons  Paddy  jumped  up,  quickly  dressed,  and  asked 
the  cause  of  this  untimely  disturbance. 

"  Come  along  as  fast  as  you  can,"  cried  Reilly,  who,  having 
run  very  fast,  was  almost  breathless  ;  "call  Shane  and  Peter — 
I'll  tell  you  as  we  go  along.  There — you're  ready,  boys — step 
out.  Two  rascals  have  got  hold  of  a  woman  on  the  top  of  Car- 
righdhu,  and  they  are  threatening  to  throw  her  into  the  sea,  if 
they  haven't  done  it  already.  Run,  or  we  may  be  too  late  to 
save  life." 

The  rock  of  Carrigdhu  was  a  lofty  and  precipitous  headland 
that  overhung  the  bay. 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  Burke,  his  sons,  and  Reilly 
made  all  possible  haste  to  reach  the  spot,  which  was  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Burke's  cottage.  Availing  themselves 
of  the  inequalities  of  the  intervening  ground,  with  which  they 
were  well  acquainted,  they  arrived  within  about  a  dozen  yards 
of  the  summit  of  the  headland  without  being  perceived  by  two 
men  and  a  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  some  obstinate 
dispute.  One  of  the  men  held  a  firm  grasp  of  the  woman's 
arm,  as  if  he  feared  the  poor  creature  would  try  to  escape.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  high,  had  now  considerably  calmed.  The 
beginning  of  the  night  had  been  extremely  dark,  but  the  moon 
had  now  just  risen,  and  cast  a  clouded,  pallid  gleam  over  land 
and  ocean,  so  that  the  actions  of  the  men  and  of  their  victim, 
for  such  she  was,  could  be  plainly  discerned  by  the  party  from 
Burke's  cottage.  Their  voices  could  be  faintly  heard,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  their  words,  as  the  breeze  bore  the 
sounds  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  soon  as  Burke  and  his 
allies  were  seen  by  the  others,  one  of  the  fellows  seized  the 
woman,  and  dragged  her  rapidly  down  the  grassy  slope  that  ad- 
joined the  precipice,  while  a  third  man,  apparently  of  formidable 
strength,  suddenly  appeared  from  behind  a  boulder  of  rock,  and 
facing  round  towards  Burke  with  his  companion,  both  presented 


pistols,  threatening  to  discharge  them  in  their  faces  if  they 
offered  any  interference. 

Burke  and  his  party  were  now  near  enough  to  the  fellows  to 
discern  their  features  :  they  were  totally  unknown  to  them. 
Etfectually  checked  by  the  pistols,  they  feared  to  pursue  the 
adventure  any  farther,  and  could  only  deplore  the  mysterious 
fate  of  the  poor  woman  who  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
assistance.  While  they  lingered  on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  slowly 
moving  homewards,  the  dash  of  oars  in  the  water  far  beneath 
arrested  their  attention.  There  was  a  boat  obscurely  visible 
under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  rock,  from  which  were  heard  the 
faint  screams  of  a  woman  ;  it  was  rowed  towards  a  vessel  that 
was  rounding  the  headland,  and  as  it  came  alongside  it  seemed 
that  two  of  its  occupants  were  taken  on  board,  while  a  thrilling 
cry  of  anguish  pierced  the  distance.  The  vessel  then  stood  out 
to  sea,  crowded  sail,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  . ,  -j,  jj 

"  God  help  her,  poor  creature,  whoever  she  is,  said  Paddy 
Burke  ;  "but  you  see,  Mick,  they  didn't  thrgw  her  down  from 
tl^i6  rock 

"  I  h?ard  them  threaten  it,"  said  Mick,  "  when  I  was  coming 
up  from  Dan  Carroll's  wake  to-night— I  passed  near  them,-  but 
they  didn't  see  me— I  suppose  it  was  only  a  threat  to  frighten 
her  into  doincr  something  or  other  she  didn't  like  to  do." 

"Maybe  to  give  up  that  child,"  said  young  Burke  ;  who 
knows  ?  for  I'm  sure  I  heard  the  cry  of  a  hmnuv." 

(TO  BK  CONTINUED.) 


THE  UTILITARIAN. 

BY  RICHARD  DOWNKY. 

To  weave  rich  garlands  of  melodious  rhyme 
To  deck  the  biers  of  men  in  battle  slain. 

Were  to  bis  mind  a  waste  of  precious  time, 
Because  live  men  can  naught  from  dead  men  gam. 

All  flowers  to  him  are  weeds  ;  ail  weeds  are  flow'ra 
That  yield  him  garnish  for  his  meats,  or  yield 

Good  medicine,  to  repair  the  broken  pow'rs 
Of  his  gross,  fleshly  carcase.    Sunny  field. 

Melodious  greenwood,  seashore,  springing  sea. 
Are  good,  so  far  as  they  are  mediums  meet 

For  men  to  own  his  god,  Utility, 
With  pallid  lips  and  bleeding  hands  and  feet. 


EPIGRAMS  FROM  MOORE. 

By  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 


Thomas  Moore,  being  a  wit  himself,  had  a  lively  appreciation 
of  wit  in  others,  and  very  often  set  down  in  his  "Journal"  what 
had  won  applause  and  smiles  from  society.  But  spoken  wit  is 
usually  more  efi'ective  than  written.  Moore's  wits,  par  ex- 
cellence, were  Joseph  Jekyll  and  Henry  Luttrell. 

The  specimens  of  Jekyll's  wit,  as  journalised  by  Moore,  are 
about  twenty,  and  the  best  of  these  are  poor  things.  He  said, 
when  it  was  mentioned  that,  in  1814,  during  the  stay  of  the 
Russians  in  England,  they  ate  up  great  quantities  of  tallow 
candles,  that  it  was  a  species  of  food  bad  for  the  lifer,  but  good 
for  the  lights. 

According  to  Moore,  it  was  Jekyll,  who  was  a  lawyer,  who 
made  the  punning  epigram  upon  an  old  lady  being  brought  for- 
ward in  a  court  of  law  as  a  witness  in  a  civil  suit  to  prove  a 
tender  made  : — 

"  Garrow,  forbear  !   This  tough  old  jade 
Can  never  prove  a  tender  maid," 
It  has  usually  been  credited  to  Erskine,  a  barrister  who  was 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

Henry  Luttrell,  a  man  of  fortune  and  talent  who  floated  on 
the  surface  of  London  society  half  a  century  ago,  wrote  seve- 
ral graceful  poetical  pieces,  the  best  of  which  was  "Advice  to 

Julia."  ™        ,      ■  VI. 

Luttrell's  epigram  upon  Marian  Tree,  the  singer,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Ellen  Tree,  the  actress,  la  one  of  the 
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most  delicate  compliments  ever  paid  to  a  vocalist.  It  runs 
thus : — 

"  On  this  Tree,  if  a  nightingale  settles  and  sings— 
This  Tree  will  return  her  as  good  as  she  brings," 

On  Moore's  saying  that  he  thought  his  servant  had  suffered 
from  the  strong  ale  he  got  at  a  great  nobleman's  countrj'-house 
Luttrell  said,  "  Yes,  he's  ale  iuy,  I  suppose."  Two  days  later, 
he  had  turned  that  poor  pun  into  verse,  and  broudit  it  to 
Moore — thus  : — 

"  Come,  come  !  for  trifles  never  stick. 
Most  servants  have  a  failing, 
Yours,  'tis  true,  are  sometimes  sick, 
But  mine  are  ahvays  ale-buj  .'" 

There  was  an  epigram,  too,  upon  a  dull  m-eacher,  which  men- 
tions— 

The  hearer's  perplexed 

'Twixt  the  two  to  determine. 
'  Watch  and  pray,'  says  the  text ; 

'Go  to  sleep,' says  the  sermon." 

We  have  Lord  Alvanley  wishing,  after  a  bad  dinner  at  a 
splendidly  appointed  table,  that  "he  had  a  little  less  gilding 
and  more  carving,"  followed  by  a  quaint  expression,  lately  met 
by  Luttrell,  about  some  rich  heir  who  had  just  come  of  age, 
ih^t  "he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  to  do  it 
uith." 

Most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  Moore  pleased— for  he  repeatedly 
printed  it— with  Luttrell's  flattering  epigram  on  ' '  Lalla  Rookh," 
the  poet's  moat  ambitious  work  ; — 

"  I'm  told,  dear  Moore,  your  lays  are  sung 
(Can  it  be  true,  you  lucky  man  ?) 
By  moonlight,  in  the  Persian  tongue, 
Along  the  streets  of  Ispahan." 
There  was  a  second  stanza,  which  Moore  omitted.    But  I  hap- 
pen to  recollect  it.    Luttrell  wrote  the  piece  as  if  it  were  the 
composition   of  Samuel  Rogers,   the  whole  of  whose  poem, 
"Human  Life,"   had   been  committed  to  memory  by  Lord 
Lauderdale.    Here  it  is  : — 

"  'Tis  hard  ;  but  one  reflection  cures 
At  once  a  e alous  poet's  smart  : 
The  Persians  h^ve  translated  yours, 
But  Lauderdale  has  mine  by  heart." 

In  November,  1832,  the  electors  .r  Limerick  ofi'ered  to  send 
Moore  to  Parliament,  free  of  all  cost,  and  with  an  annual  salary. 
At  that  time  he  was  fifty-four  years  old,  and  he  determined  that 
he  would  not  accept  the  proposition,  however  flattering  and  gra- 
tifying.   The  poet  thus  jested  about  the  matter  : — 

"  When  Limerick,  in  idle  whim, 

Moore  as  her  member  lately  courted, 
'The  boys,'  for  form's  sake,  asked  of  him 
To  state  what  party  he  supported. 

"  When  thus  his  answer  promptly  ran 
(Now  give  the  wit  his  meed  of  glory)  : 
'I'm  in  no  party  as  a  man. 
But  as  a  poet  am-a-tory.' '' 

On  a  man  who  was  run  over  by  an  omnibus,  Luttrell 
rhymed : — 

"  Killed  \yy  an  omnibus — why  not  ? 
So  quick  a  death  a  boon  is. 
Let  not  his  friends  lament  his  lot — 

Mors  omnibus  communis. '  " 

The  joke  lies  in  the  closing  Latin  line,  which  means  "  Death  is 
common  to  all,"  or  "  Death  is  common  in  an  omnibus." 

Luttrell's  idea  of  an  English  climate  was  short,  if  not  sweet : 
"  On  a  fine  day,  like  looking  up  a  chimney  ;  onja  rainy  day,^ 
like  looking  down  it." 

Lord  Dudley,  a  statesman  half  a  century  ago,?wa3  in  the  habit 
of  delivering  speeches  in  Parliament  which  he  had  committed 
to  memOTy.    One  opigram  upon  this  was  : — 

"  They  say  he  has  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it. 
He  has  a  heart,  and  gets  his  speeches  by  it." 


Taking  the  same  idea,  Luttrell  wrote,  impersonating  the  ora- 
torical peer : —  ir  o  « 

"  In  vain  my  affection  the  ladies  are  seeking  ; 
Ii  I  give  up  my  heart,  there's  an  end  of  my'speaking. " 
As  a  sample  of  Luttrell's  felicitous  knack  of  making  good  out- 
of-the-way  rhymes,  Moore  gives  :— 

"  Of  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  topaz, 
Sach  as  the  charming  Mrs.  Hope  has." 
The  above  are  the  wUty  sayings  of  Luttrell,  whose  wit  was  so 
highly  thought  of  by  Tom  Moore,  who  himself  was  infinitely 
Luttrell  s  superior.    A  few  other  examples  are  given 
„  ^2^^  ^y'^^'^  ^<^aly.  in  182 L,  when  the  wife  of  George 

the  Fourth  was  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  escaped  con- 
viction almost  by  a  miracle.    On  the  braziers  of  London  riding 
m  armour,  to  present  an  address  to  her  bold-faced  maieatv 
Byron  sent  to  Moore  the  following  bitter  epigram,  which  does 
not  appear  in  some  editions  of  his  writings  :— 
"  The  braziers,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  brass  • 
A  superfluous  pageant  ;  for,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  ' 
They  II  find  where  they're  going  much  more  than  they  carry  !" 
Among  the  legacies  willed  by  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  was 
a  gold  snufl  box  to   L.tdy  Holland,  on  which  bequest  Lord 
Oarlisle  wrote  some  saucy  stanzas,  urging  the  legatee  to  reject 
the  gift.    Her  husband  thus  briefly  satirised  the  satire  :— 
"  For  this  her  snuff-box  to  resign  ! 
A  pleasant  thought  enough, 
Alas  !  my  lord,  for  verse  like  thine. 
Who'd  give  a  pinch  of  snuff?" 

Lord  Holland  wrote  these  trifles  easily  and  rapidly.  '  Here  is 
a  smart  one  : — 

"  A  minister's  answer  is  always  so  kind  ! 
I  starve,  and  he  tells  me  he'll  keep  me  in  mind. 
Half  his  promise,  God  knows,  would  my  spirits  restore, 
Let  him  keep  me,  and  faith  I  will  ask  for  no  more." 
Here  is  another,  translated  by  the  same  hand,  from  the 
Italian : — 

"  Who  trusts  in  all  with  whom  he  deals 
Inspires  the  confidence  be  feels  ; 
But  he  who  still  suspects  deceit. 
Tempts  others  in  their  turn  to  cheat." 
Here,  quoted  by  Moore,  is  an  epigram  by  Horace  Smith,  one 
of  the  authors  of  "  Rajected  Addresses"  :— 

"  '  I  cannot  comprehend,  says  Dick, 
'  What  'tis  that  makes  my  legs  no  thick,' 
'  You  cannot  comprehend,'  says  Harry, 
'  How  great  a  calf  they  have  to  carry  !'  " 

And  here,  quoted  by  .James  Smith,  the  brother  of  Horace,  is 
a  smart  couplet  on  the  Rockingham  Ministry  :  

"  The  truth  to  declare,  if  one  may  without  shocking  'em  

The  nation's  asleep,  and  the  Minister  Rockingham." 

Here  is  a  yet  more  ancient  specimen.  An  English  iud»e 
named  Payne,  who  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  had  a  habit  of  say- 
ing, iOjJiis  judgments,  "  As  I  humbly  conceive  it,  look,  do  you 
see  1"    In  allusion  to  this,  somebody  wrote  :  — 

"  The  man  who  holds  his  lands  by  fee, 
Need  neither  quake  nor  quaver  ; 
For,  as  I  humbly  conceive  it,  look,  do  you  see  ? 
He  holds  his  lands  for  ever." 
Which  is  indifferent  rhyme,  but  sound  law.    With  this,  as  "  1 
humbly  conceive,"  I  may  close  this  chapter  upon  epigrams. 

AMUSING  HIMSELF, 

A  rather  elderly  darkey  was  inquiring  of  a  policeman  if  he 
knew  anything  of  his  sou  Pete.  The  policeman  replied  that 
there  was  a  young  darkey  in  the  lock-up  for  breaking  up  a 
prayer-meeting  with'an  axe-handle. 

"  Dat's  him  !"  exclaimed  the  overjoyed  parent.  "  He  told  me 
he  was  gwine  to  'muse  hisself  !" 
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LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[SPRCIAU-Y  WRITTEN  FOR  "  YOUNfi  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBEK 
OF  THK  COaucIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOK  THE  PUESEKVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XX. 

'  VOCABULARV. 


lionifA,  with  me  (]-^cinpJiat'ic). 
niuinci]\,  people, 
ob,  refuse  (verb). 
oii6i]\,  honour  (noun), 
lioinnce,  divided. 
■p*.\illce,  salted. 
f<ifc..\,  satisfied, 
I'glMoi-cd,  ruined,  ravaged, 
■poilleip,  bright,  clear, 
itj\LAp,  a  floor, 

CiA  Lei]-  iiA  bjxo.sd  ?    If  lioitifd 
beip   glome  pond.      3,  ni 


<NC<s,  with  them. 
Ainm,  a  name. 
<Mi<Mii,  a  soul, 
bAitc,  a  town. 
b;\6f;A,  shoes. 
c<ibAifce,  cabbage. 
fAilApnj,  widet 
■Fionok,  of  wine. 
•pofgAilce,  opened. 
lA-p,  ask,  seek. 
1.  <Xinm  z;ej,i\p.    Ainm  -pdioA. 
idxj.     2.  Cid  «iCA?     bdile  mop 

b-fuilAndni  Ai^e.  If  Coivmdc  ni' Ainm.  '  4,"li- gopc  gdti  cdbdlf ce 
e.  5.  CdiLin  neA]-,  fpive  mop,  Aj;up  imp  fgiAiofCd.  6.  Ciiip  dti 
co)Ari  Aip  All  uplA]A.  Ca  An  bpeAC  pomnce.  Ca  aii  iaj'c  f  AiLlce. 
7.  ITtiinneos,  ■oopAr,  cop,  ■oun,  Agup  bdile.  8.  'OopAr  rorcAilce, 
■oopAf  pAirriib.  •oopAf  ■oAiiijeAn.  9.  U  poiUeip.  niuincip  olc. 
10.  riA  h-ob  Agup  rA  h-iAp  onoip.    Ca  mepApcA. 

[The  student  will  note  in  No.  10,  above,  that  the  words  ob  and 
1  Ap  appear  with  the  aspirate  h  before  them.  If  he  tries  to  pronounce 
riA  ob  or  riA  lAp,  he  will  find  that  the  conjunction  of  the  final  vowel 
of  the  first  word  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  second  creates  an  ill- 
sounding  awkwardness.  The  introduction  of  the  li  obviates  this  It 
serves  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  sounds  of  the  words  between 
which  it  is  placed.] 

1.  A  short  name.  A  long  name.  Whose  are  the  shoes  '  They 
are  mi/ie.  2.  Which  of  them  ?  (Employed  in  such  a  phrase  as  the 
following  :— "  Which  of  them"  did  it?)  A  great  town.  acapital. 
Bring  a  glass  of  wine-.  3.  He  has  not  a  soul.  Cormac  is  my 
name.  4.  It  is  a  field  without  cabbage.  5.  A  pretty  girl,  a  large 
fortune,  and  a  ruined  island.  G.  Put  the  goblet  on  the  floor.  The 
trous  IS  divided.  The  fish  is  salted.  7.  .  .  .  S  An  opened 
door,  a  wide  door,  a  strong  door.  9.  A  bright  (sunnv )  day.  Bad  peo- 
pie.  10.  Neither  refuse,  nor  seek  honour.  I  am  satialied. 
.  (to  be  continued.) 


THE  BELLE  OF  VALLEJO. 

•  7^^^,  foUowing  beautiful  and  touching  incident  occurred  in  the 
inland  town  of  Vallejo,  California, 

_  Vallejo  possesses  a' young  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty.  She 
IS,  moreover,  as  intelligent  and  bold  as  she  is  beautiful,  and  in 
grappling  with  a  sudden  emergency  she  is  probably  unequalled 
by  any  one  of  her  sex.  Naturally,  she  is  the  admiration  of 
every  young  man  m  the  town.  In  fact,  she  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  rivalry.  The  other  young  ladies  of  Vallejo  are  perfectly 
well  aware  that  it  is  hopeless  for  them  to  enter  the  lists  with 
her.  ihey  never  expect  to  receive  visits  from  marria<^eable 
young  men  except  on  the  off  nights  of  the  Vallejo  belle,  and 
although  they,  doubtless,  murmur  secretly  against  this  dispen- 
sation, they  apparently  accept  it  as  a  law  of  nature. 

For  two  years  the  beauty  in  question,  whom  we  will  call  Miss 
Jicks,  received  the  homage  of  her  multitudinous  admirers,  and 
took  an  evident  delight  in  adding  to  their  number.  So  far  from 
selecting  any  particular  young  man  for  front-gate  or  back-piazz  i 
duty,  she  preferred  to  entertain  one  or  two  dozen  simultaneous 
admirers  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  front  parlour, 
it  13  only  fair  to  add  that  she  was  an  earnest  young  woman,  who 
despised  coquetry,  and  never  dreamed  of  showing  favour  to  one 
young  man  in  order  to  exasperate  the  re.st 

That  so  brilliant  a  girl  should  have  finally  selected  a  meek 
young  minister  on  whom  to  lavish  her  affections  was  certainly  a 
surprise  to  all  who  knew  her,  and  when  it  was  first  rumoured 
that  she  had  made  such  a  selection,  Vallejo  refused  to  believe 
f  '"s  regular  nightly  calls  upon  the  object 

of  his  affections  but  an  average  quantity  of  eleven  other  young 
men  never  failed  to  be  present.    Of  course  he  could  not  obtain 


a  single  moment  of  private  happinejs  with  his  eleven  rivals  sit- 
ting all  around  the  room,  unless  he  made  his  evening  call  at  a 
preposterously  early  hour.  He  did  try  this  expedient  once  or 
twice,  but  the  only  result  was  that  the  eleven  ailmirers  at  once 
followed  his  example.  In  these  circumstances  he  began  to  grow 
thin  with  suppressed  affection,  and  the  young  lady,  alarmed 
at  his  condition,  made  up  her  mind  that  something  must  be 
done  without  delay. 

About  three  weeks  agi)  the  young  minister  presented  himself 
in  his  beloved's  front  parh.ur  at  fifty  minutes  past  six  p.m., 
and  in  the  ten  minutes  that  elapsed  before  the  first  of  his  rivaU 
rang  the  bell,  he  painted  the  misery  of  courting  by  battalions 
in  the  most  harrowing  terms.  IVLi.ss'Ecks  listened  to  him  with 
deep  sympathy,  and  promised  him  that  if  he  would  stay  until 
nine  o'clock,  the  last  of  the  objectionable  young  men  would  be 
so  thoroughly  disposed  of  ff>r  tiie  rest  of  that  evening  he  would 
have  the  field  to  himself.  Full  of  confidence  in  the  determina- 
tion and  resources  of  his  betrothed,  his  spirits  returned,  and  he 
was  about  to  express  his  gratitude  with  his  lips,  as  well  as  Ids 
heart,  when  the  first  young  man  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

Miss  Ecks  received  her  unwelcome  guest  with  great  cordiality, 
and  invited  him  to  sit  on  a  chair  the  back  of  which  was  placed 
close  to  a  door.  The  door  in  question  opened  outward  and 
upon  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar.  The 
latch  was  old  and  out  of  order,  and  the  least  pressure  would 
cause  it  to  fly  open.  In  pursuance  of  a  deep-laid  plan,  Miss 
Ecks  so  moulded  her  conversation  as  to  place  the  visitor  at  hia 
ease.  In  a  very  few  moments  he  ceased  to  twist  his  fingers  and 
writhe  his  legs,  and  presently  tilted  back  his  chair  after  the 
manner  of  a  contented  and  happy  man.  No  sooner  did  the  back 
of  the  chair  touch  the  door  than  the  latter  flew  open,  and  the 
unhappy  guest  disappeared  into  the  cellar  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  Checking  the  cry  that  arose  from  the  astonished  clergy- 
man, Miss  Ecks  quietly  reclosed  the  fatal  door,  placed  a  fresh 
chair  in  its  vicinity,  and  calmly  remarked,  "  That's  one  of 
them." 

In  five  minutes  more  tfie  second  young  man  entered.  Like 
hia  predecessor,  he  seated  himself  on  the  appointed  chair,  tipped 
back  upon  its  hind  legs,  and  instantly  vanished.  "That's  two 
of  them,"  remarked  the  imperturbable  beauty,  as  she  closed  the 
door  and  once  more  reset  the  trap.  From  that  time  until  nine 
o'clock  a  constant  succession  of  young  men  went  down  those 
cellar  stairs.  Some  of  them  groaned  slightly  after  reaching  the 
bottom,  but  not  one  returned.  It  was  an  unusually  good  night 
for  young  men,  and  Miss  Ecks  caught  no  less  than  fourteen 
between  seven  and  nine  o'clock.  As  the  last  one  disappeared, 
she  turned  to  her  horrified  clergyman  and  said,  "  That's  the  last 
of  them  !  Now  for  business  !"  but  that  mild  young  man  had 
fainted.  His  nerves  were  unable  to  bear  the  straiu,  aud  when 
the  moment  of  his  wished^for  monopoly  of  his  betrothed  had 
arrived  he  was  unable  to  enjoy  it. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  revived  sufficiently  to  seek  a  railway 
station,  and  fly  for  ever  from  his  remorseless  charmer.  The 
inquest  that  was  subsequently  held  upon  the  fourteen  young 
men  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  most  impressive  scene.  Miss 
Ecks  was  present  with  her  back  hair  loose,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  her  magnificent  eyes  as  she  testified  that  she  could  not  ima- 
gine what  induced  the  young  men  tu  go  down  the  cellar.  The 
jury,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  found  that  they  had  one 
and  all  committed  suicide,  and  the  coroner  personally  thanked 
the  young  lady  for  her  lucid  testimony.  She  is  now  more  po- 
pular than  ever,  and,  with  the  loss  of  her  own  accepted  lover, 
has  renewed  her  former  fondness  for  society,  and  nightly  eirter- 
taius  all  the  surviving  young  men  of  Vallejo. 


FEMININE  INFLUENCE. 

In  peace  as  in  war  there  is  nothing  like  securing  the  favour 
of  the  ladies.  Many  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
the  late  Colonel  Sibthorp,  who  long  represented  the  city  of 
Lincoln  in  the  British  Parliament,  was  asked  at  a  public  meeting 
whether  he  was  for  purity  of  election. 

"  I  shall  do,"  loftily  replied  the  gallant  candidate,  "  aa  I  have 
always  done  on  similar  occasions.     I  shall  go  round  to-morrow 
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and  present  the  wife  of  every  voter  with  a  pound  of  the  best 
green  tea,  and  to  every  young  lady  under  the  age  of  thirteen  I 
shall  give  a  kiss." 

"That's  right,  colonel,"  observed  a  moral  elector,  in  a  corner. 

"And  to  every  young  lady  above  the  age  of  thirteen,"  con- 
cluded the  gallant  candidate,  withering  the  moral  elector  with 
a  scornfully  defiant  glance,  "  I  shall  give  two  kisses." 

Colonel  Sibthorp  was  always  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
for  Lincoln. 


RELIEVING  THEIR  FEELINGS. 

A  man  in  England  is  fast  approaching  that  point  of  wealth  at 
which  a  person  receives  the  title  of  millionaire.  He  took  that 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  at  the  flood,  and  it  promises  to 
lead  him  on  to  fortune.  He  invested  all  his  capital  in  a  huge 
black  bear — an  able-bodied  bear — with  a  strong  constitution. 

The  bear  wears  a  blanket  on  which  is  inscribed  "  Russia." 
The  man  and  bear  travel  through  the  country  with  an  assort- 
ment of  clubs,  and  for  fourpence  he  will  let  an  Englishman  fling 
three  clubs  at  the  bear.  It  is  pretty  tough  on  the  quadruped, 
but  he  grins  and  bears  it. 

This  man  has  used  up  three  bears,  and  the  fourth  is  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  losing  interest  in  the  European  question,  but 
the  man  clears  the  price  of  the  bear  in  about  two  days,  and 
then,  of  course,  all  is  clear  profit.  A  good-sized  bear  lasts  him 
about  a  fortnight. 


SELF-EVIDENT. 


"  Put  some  perfumery  on  my  moustache,"  said  a  young  man 
to  the  barber,  who  was  putting  on  the  finishing  touches,  in  a  po- 
pular barber-shop. 

"  Must  be  going  to  make  a  call,"  said  the  polite  tonaorial 
artist. 

"  Yes.  going  to  drop  around  to  see  some  folks,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Going  to  see  one  of  your  many  lady  friends,  of  course,"  in- 
sinuated the  knight  of  the  razor. 

Then  the  young  man  rose  up  out  of  that  barber-chair,  and 
said  : 

"  See  here,  my  friend,  'do  you  suppose  I  put  perfumery  on  my 
moustache  because  I'm  going  to  see  a  man,  or  a  boy,  or  an  old 
woman,  or  a  baby  in  arms  ?  Do  men  gather  grapes  off  thorns, 
or  figs  off  thistles  ?" 


A  BLUNT  GUEST. 


A  shoddy  aristocrat,  having  invited  a  friend  of  his  who  was  a 
great  connoisseur  of  claret  to  a  dinner-party,  told  him  beforehand 
that  he  should  put  on  the  table  at  dessert  a  bottle  of  Lafitte  of 
a  certain  vintage,  giving  him  the  year,  and  hinting  to  him  that 
he  should  be  pleased  if  he  would  recognize  the  wine  before  the 
guests.  After  the  ladies  had  left  the  table,  the  giver  of  the  feast, 
finding  that  his  friend  had  sipped  his  claret  without  making  any 
remark,  pointedly  asked  : 

"  How  do  you  like  that  claret  V 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  replied  the  guest.  "  I  kn&w  what  you  think 
it  is,  but  it  isn't." 

GAS-J  E  IS. 

Fame  is  like  an  eel — rather  hard  to  catch,  and  a  great  deal 
harder  to  hold. 

Sydney  Smith  being  ill,  his  physician  advised  him  to  "  take  a 
walk  on  an  empty  stomach."    "Upon  whose  ?"  said  he. 

A  bashful  young  man  applied  to  his  village  paper  for  infor- 
mation on  the  important  subject,  "How  to  win  a  woman's 
love,"  The  reply  was,  "Kiss  the  babies,  caress  the  cat,  and 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  old  lady." 

Out  of  season — An  empty  pepper  box. 

"  Have  you  a  Chaucer  1"  asked  a  young  lady,  looking  in  at 
a  book- shop.  The  polite  young  shopman  replied  no  ;  he  never 
used  it  ;  but  there  was  a  tobacconist's  just  two  doors  above. 

"  It  is  a  shame,  John,  that  I  have  to  sit  here  mending  your 


old  clothes  !"  exclaimed  a  wife  the  other  day.  "Don't  say  a 
word  about  it,  my  dear,"  rejoined  the  husband  ;  "  the  least  said 
the  soonest  mended." 

Why  is  a  hen  sitting  on  a  fence  like  a  penny  1  Because  she 
has  a  head  on  one  side  and  a  tail  on  the  other. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  give  me  such  short  weight  for  my 
money,"  said  a  customer  to  a  grocer,  who  had  an  outstanding 
bill  against  him.  "  And  I  wish  you  wouldn't  give  me  such  long 
wait  for  mine,"  replied  the  grocer. 

Motto  for  a  beautiful  woman  asleep— Han  dsome  ia  as  hand- 
some doze. 

Slip  knots — Divorces. 


LETTER-BOX. 


C  )rr8spondent8  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elapso 
before  their  questions  cau  be  answered,  as  onr  onblishing 
arraagements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

J.  K.  (Ballinasloe).— It  can  hardly  be  called  a  tale  at  all ;  therefore, 
though  the  drift  of  the  composition  be  good,  we  cannot  give  it  a  place. 

R.  A.— Why  confine  freedom,  fee,  to  "the  banks  of  old  Dalloo"? 
We  are  quite  sure  you  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  never- 
theless that  is  precisely  the  meaning  of  what  you  have  written, 

Lectore.— 1.  The  space  will  vary  according  to  circumstances  ;  but,  in 
any  case,  better  a  little  thoroughj^  learned  than  more  but  half  remem- 
bered. 2.  It  expresses  your  meaning  with  perfect  clearness,  and  infringes 
no  rule  of  grammar.  ° 

W.  C.  H. — For  a  disciple  of  Aiitisthenes  you  appear  rather  sensitive. 
Of  course  you  know  best  what  you  intended  or  did  not  intend  ;  but  if 
you  did  not  mean  to  be  humorous  you  resemble  the  man  who  had  been 
speaking  French  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 

M.  W.— The  piece  shows  some  poetic  faculty,  but  itis  marred  by  seve- 
ral blemishes.  We  instance  a  couple.  Elves  are  a  creation  of  the  fancy  • 
robins  have  a  material  existence  ;  and  when  you  bring  them  together  and 
speak  of  both  in  precisely  the  same  way  you  commit  an  incongruity. 
Gentle  breezes  do  not  cause  wild  waves.    Your  handwriting  is  good. 

M.  M'D.— Many  worthy  people  think  poetry  "all  nonsense";  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  those  who  strive  to  write  poetry  should  give  occa- 
sion for  anyone  so  thinking.  "Shannon's  spray"  conveys  a  very  hazy 
notion  of  a  place  of  meeting  ;  Shannon's  "lawn"  is  just  as  hazy;  no 
girl  that  we  ever  heard  of  could  give  a  "  love-lit  glance"  unless  she  were 
in  love  ;  and  no  needle  that  we  know  of  was  ever  "  diiwn  to  the  pole," 
though  numberless  needles  turn  to  it.  You  have  a  poetic  ear,  however  • 
and  if  you  had  clear  ideas  as  well  you  might  in  tiine  write  passably. 

Juveneus. — It  is  not  poetry  at  all,  nor  even  prosy  verse. 

D.  F.  Ci— -There  is  intelligence  in  the  countenance,  but  no  resolution  ; 
and  we  look  for  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter  in  a  man.  It  is  a 
musing,  mildly  contemplative,  placid,  "mooning"  face;  many  people 
would  call  it  a  weak  one,  but  we  prefer  to  describe  it  as  that  of  a  man 
who  has  not  stripped  to  his  work  yet.  If  its  owner  ever  does,  be  sure 
that  the  marks  of  earnestness  will  be  left  on  the  features. 

Geraldine.— The  short  one  is  very  poor;  there  is  merit  in  some  of  the 
stanzas  of  the  longer.  Try  some  other  subject,  and  steer  clear  of  ama- 
tory topics.  Kemember  that  "  thorn"  and  ''  morn"  are  words  of  but  one 
syllable. 

Max.— It  is  indeed  a  crude  effort.  Slight  as  the  material  is,  a  genuine 
story-teller  could  make  a  powerful  tale  out  of  it.  As  regards  grammar 
and  composition  your  chief  faults  are  brought  about  by  a  heedless  use  of 
figures  of  speech.  Digest  some  book  on  rhetoric,  and  you  will  then  be 
able  to  employ  such  figures  without  stumbling. 

M.  B.— It  is  a  perfectly  legible  hand,  but  is  wanting  in  the  freedom 
which  constant  practice  only  can  give. 

O'Murahne.— 1.  Yes.  It  would  be  much  better,  in  any  case,  to  have 
a  far  shorter  introduction.  The  head  .should  not  be  out  of  ail  proportion 
to  the  body.  2.  Send  addressed  wrapper  for  the  introduction  only,  3, 
O'Murchadha.j 
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"Oome,  sir,  It's  not  thinking,  but  OrinkiDg,  that  you  have  to  do  with.   Up  with  it."— ,  See  page  2SG.) 

THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH;  to  benumb  my  entire  being,  to  paralyse  every  faculty  of  my 

mind  and  body.  Was  there  ever  anyone  before  so  made  the 
sport  of  capricif  us  fortune,  the  shuttlecock  of  cruel  fate  ! 
Surely  not.  As  the  cat  plays  with  the  mouse  before  it  devours 
it,  mocking  its  torn.ents  with  dehuive  hopes  of  escape,  ao  tome 
dark  and  inevitable  destiny  seemed  to  di-li-^ht  in  torturiij<:  and 
tantalising  me  with  alternate  joy  and  sorrow,  happiness  and 
misery,  hope  and  despair  ;  reserving  me  in  the  end,  as  I  feared, 
for  some  unheard-of  catastrophe.  After  passing  through  many 
painful  vicissitudes,  and  arriving  at  a  popition  from'which  I 
fancitd  I  could  perceive  a  bright  future  before  me,  the  sky  sud- 


By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance," 

Chapter  VII. — Self  Dissection. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  immediate  effect  of  Maude's  last 
letter  upon  me  would  be  sheer  waste  of  time.  The  blow  was 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  so  heavy,  that  it  seemed  for  a  time 
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and  I  was  once  more  plunged  in  gloom  and 


denly  darkened 
wretchednesss. 

Lougheed  had  conquered.  He  had  at  length  succeeded  in 
dealing  me  a  blow  from  the  effects  of  which  I  could  hardly  hope 
to  recover.    Ah  !  how  well  he  knew  where  to  strike  me  ' 

It  was  bad  enough  to  lose  my  Maude  ;  but  to  be  branded  as 
a  would  be  assassm— to  be  charged  with  conspiring  to  murder 
the  very   man   whose   life  I   had  saved— to  be  accused  of 
atrocious  dishonour"— these  thing,  were  hard  to  bear,  and 
the  mere  thought  of  them  drove  me  almost  to  despair. 

Nor  was  there  any  earthly  remedy  open  to  me  by  which  I 
could  purge  myself  of  such  foul  imputations.  To  write  now  to 
Mr.  Eddis  and  tell  him  what  I  had  learned  from  Peter  the 
Miller  would  only  serve  to  confirm  in  his  mind  the  iafamous 
scory  which  Lougheed  had  invented.  No,  no  ;  I  was  tied  hand 
and  foot.  Nothing  short  of  a  divine  interposition  could  extri-  1 
cate  me  from  the  network  of  calumny  which  that  unscrupulous  ' 
man  had  thrown  about  me.  j 

There  was  one  thing  I  could  do,  and  only  one  ;  namely,  write 
to  Maude,  tell  her  the  whole  truth— she  at  least  would  believe 
me— and  having  vindicated  my  honour  in  her  eyes,  and  said  a  ' 
sorrowful  farewell,  subside  into  a  mopish,  purposeless,  passive  I 
existence,  unillumined  by  the  loadstar  of  love  or  the  beacon- 
Iight  of  young  ambition. 

I  had  performed  the  first  part  of  my  task,  and  was  vacantly 
gazing  from  the  window  of  my  sitting-room  out  on  the  dreamy 
expanse  of  the  placid  ocean,  studded  here  and  there  by  an 
occasional  sail,  skimmed  now  and  then  by  the  sea-gull's  wincr 
Peace  and  quietness  reigned  everywhere.    There  was  not  "a 
sound  to  be  heard  about  the  house.    The  boys  were  out  for 
their  afternoon  walk,  as  must  also  have  been  old  Sarah,  for 
even  m  the  kitchen  was  the  silence  of  the  grave.    Peace  and 
quietness  were   everywhere— everywhere  but  in  the  narrow 
world  within  my  own  breast.    There  all  was  turmoil  and  con- 
tusion.   There  were  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.    There  was  the 
strife  of  struggling  passions— red-eyed  anger,  pale-faced  grief, 
pming  love,  ravening  revenge,  faint  resignation.    I  was  struck 
with  the  CADtras!-— greatly  struck  ;  but  still  I  gazed  out  on  the 
tranquil  sea,  for  if  there  was  mockery  in  its  calm,  there  was 
sympathy  m  its  melancholy  ;  and  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off 
nor  my  soul  from  speaking  to  it  in  this  wise  :  ' 
"  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  thou  deep,  deep  sea  !    Sleep  on  to-day 
while  yet  tho\i  mayest.    Not  always  shall  th^  rest  be  undis- 
turbed, thy  peace  unbroken.    To  morrow  shall  the  biting  North 
and  acrid  East  conspire  acrainst  thee,  and  send  forth  their 
mighty  mvymidoms,  who  shall  beat  thee  as  with  flails,  lift  thee 
up  to  heaven's  gates,  fling  thee  down  to  earth's  abyss,  plough 
thy  bosom  with  their  heels,  and  break  thy  heaving  heart  on 
yonder  rocky  shore  !" 

To  those  who  have  ever  felt  a  great  grief- and  who  has  not 
some  time  or  other  in  his  life  ?— I  need  offer  no  apology  for  this 
rhapsody.  They  will  have  been  conscious  of  the  mystic  com- 
munings of  the  troubled  spirit  with  things  inanimate  in  mo- 
ments of  deep  bereavement— how  it  craves  for  sympathy,  and 
how  its  pangs  become  more  pointed  if  earth  and  sea  and  sky  are 
not  in  accord  with  its  own  sorrowing  mood. 

Such,  at  all  events,  were  the  feelings  with  which  I  regarded 
the  tranquil  scene  spread  out  before  me,  as  I  sat  at  my  study- 
vjmdow  at  St.  Wulatan's  after  reading  Maude's  letter.  But  there 
were  also  other  thoughts  suggested  to  my  mind  by  that  letter— 
the  aftermath,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  blighted  harvest 
1  had  just  reaped.  My  entire  life,  from  the  earliest  recollec- 
tion up  to  the  present  moment— short,  indeed,  but  crowded 
enough  with  strange  vicissitudes— passed  in  review  before  my 
mind's  eye  ;  and  I  asked  myself  these  questions  :— How  comes 
It  that  everything  you  put  your  hand  to  is  doomed  to  fail  ?  that 
disaster  dogs  your  footsteps  1  that  fortune  seems  to  take  a  posi- 
tive  pleasure  in  foiling  you,  in  belying  your  brightest  auguries, 
m  dashing  the  cup  from  your  lips  before  you  have  more  than 
tasted  It?  Other  people,  with  not  half  your  promise,  succeed. 
What  IS  the  cause  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  that  Providence  has  singled 
you  out  from  the  human  flock,  and  driven  you  forth,  like  a 
scapegoat  laden  with  the  sins  of  others,  to  be  worried  in  the 
valdemess,  or  is  it  that  there  is  something  in  your  tempera- 


ment and  character— something  peculiar  to  yourself  or  inherited 
in  your  family— that  mars  your  best  endeavours  and  stamps  your 
life  with  failure  ? 

To  some  of  these  questions  I  had  common  sense  enou'^h  to 
know  that  there  was  no  answer  required.  Fate  and  fortune  I 
telt,  were  mere  phrases,  and  I  was  not  guilty  of  the  impiety 'of 
endeavouring  to  saddle  Providence  with  the  ill  success  which 
had  hitherto  invariably  attended  me.  But  when  I  came  to  the 
last  question,  the  one  which  suggested  the  possibility  that  all 
my  disasters  might  be  attributable  to  idiosyncrasies  inherent  in 
myself,  then  the  matter  was  very  different ;  and,  inspired  as  I 
believe  by  Divine  grace,  if  I  did  not  at  once  answer  in  the 
afbrmative  I  did  not  close  my  mind  to  such  a  solution  of  the 
enigma.  On  the  contrary,  I  began  to  look  into  myself  more 
narrowly,  more  impartially,  more  dispassionately,  than  I  had 
ever  done  before.  The  consequence  was  that  the  thick  mist  of 
pride  and  self-sufficiency  through  which  I  had  hitherto  regarded 
lite  and  its  relations  began  gradually  to  be  dispelled,  and' I  was 
enabled  to  perceive  some  blessed  and  salutary  truths  which  if 
they  did  not  bring  immediate  comfort  to  my  heart,  brought  en- 
lightenment to  my  mind  and  conscience. 

In  all  my  previous  calculations  there  was  one  important  factor 
which  1  had  all  but  ignored— namely,  the  Almighty.  Confident 
m  my  abilities,  relying  exclasiyely  on  my  own  strength  I 
thought  I  could  carry  everything  before  me,  and  I  was  now 
wofully  disabused,  and  shown,  into  the  bargain,  that  I  was  a 
pagan  in  my  heart.  My  very  best  efforts  lacked  one  thine,  with- 
out which  the  most  striking  actions  are  either  idle  or  mis- 
chievous—a  pure  and  exalted  motive.  Let  this  be  wanting— ri 
never  realized  the  truth  till  then,  till  adversity  had  opened  my 
eyes)— and  failure  means  disaster ;  disappointment,  despair  • 
nay,  success  itself,  vanity  and  emptiness.  ' 

Even  my  love  for  Maude,  I  felt  was  not  so  pure,  so  holy  so 
disinterested  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  is  true  I  loved  her  to 
distraction  ;  but  my  love  was  not  unaccompanied  by  the  thou</ht 
that  by  our  union  I  should  become  the  possessor  of  Gora"h 
Castle,  and  so  realize  in  my  own  person  the  traditional  hopes  of 
our  family.  No  ;  in  whatever  light  I  viewed  my  past  life  and 
conduct,  I  saw  but  little  to  please  and  much  to  pain  me  •  and  I 
turned  away  from  their  contemplation  sick  at  heart  asd 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  a  world  in  which 'I  had  played  such  a 
poor  and  paltry  part. 

With  such  thoughts  as  these  in  my  mind,  St.  Wulstan'a 
church-steeple,  pointing  tranquilly  to  heaven,  taught  me  a  new 
lesson,  preached  me  a  silent  sermon  richer  in  suogestive  thoughts 
and  subtle  reasoning  than  any  I  had  ever  heard  from  the  lip's  of 
men.  The  effigies  in  the  stained  glass  windows  of  the  saints  and 
heroes  of  the  Church— men  who  had  sounded  the  hoUowness  of 
the  world  and  thrown  aside  its  illusions— conveyed  a  new  mean- 
ing to  my  mind  ;  and  I  could  now  understand  that  in  "  choosin<T 
the  better  part"  they  had  acted  well  and  wisely,  and  secured  for 
themselves  a  peace  and  a  joy  which  the  world  could  neither  crive 
nor  take  away. 

What  wonder  was  it,  therefore,  that  when  Mr.  Wigley  inter- 
rupted my  painful  reverie  by  knocking  at  my  door  and  entering 
the  room,  he  found  me  in  a  state  of  mind  entirely  favourable  to 
the  object  with  which  the  subsequent  conversation  clearly  con- 
nected his  visit  ? 

"What  now,  sir?"  he  asked,  with  his  usual  good-natured 
abruptness,  onpercsiving  my  woe-begone  appearance— "  home- 
sick already  ?  What !  bless  my  soul,  the  boy  has  been  crying  ! 
If  jou  come  here  to  cry,  I  can't  bother  with  you,  so  I  tell  you. 
It's  almost  as  bad  as  suggesting.  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by 
crying  ?  The  fact  is,  you  Irish  are  too  much  given  to  that  kind 
of  thing — too  emotional — too  imaginative— too  feminine  bv 
half."  ' 
My  only  answer  was  a  faint  smile. 

"  What  !  have  you  lost  your  tongue,  too  ?  Come— there 
must  be  something  really  wrong  with  an  Irishman  when  he  loses 
power  of  that  organ.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse.  Yes,  yes— rather 
low — I'll  send  you  up  a  dose  that  will  put  you  all  right.  I 
always  prescribe  it  for  the  boys,  and  they  never  require  a 
second.  An  infallible  remedy,  sir— a  panacea  for  all  ills  that 
boys'  flesh  is  heir  to. " 
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I  said  with  a  forced  laugh, 


"Thank  you,   Mr.  Wigley, 
"  but  I'm  not  at  all  unwell." 

"  That's  what  the  boys  say,  sir;  that's  what  the  boys  say  • 
but  this  18  how  I  look  at  such  matters.  Either  a  boy  is  sick  or 
he  isn  t.  If  he  is,  the  medicine  will  cure  him  ;  if  he  is  not  it 
wi  1  act  as  a  preventive.  No,  sir  ;  you  must  have  your  dose. 
1 11  send  It  up  as  soon  as  I  go  down.    But  meanwhile,  why  those 

day '^^°  ^         "^'^^  received  very  bad  news  to- 

.  Oh  indeed  !  I'm  sorry  for  that.  Nobody  dead,  I  hope  V 
said  the  reverend  gentleman,  with  a  serious  air  very  unusual 
with  him,  and  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  that  quite  won  my  heart. 

"No,  sir,  it  is  not  exactly  a  case  of  death  ;  hut"  I  was 

going  to  say  that  the  calamity  was  only  less  cruahin'r,  but  fear- 
ing thot  this  would  lead  to  a  disclosure  of  the  cause  of  my  dis- 
tress, I  finished  the  sentence  with—"  it  is  bad  enough." 

"  Ah  well,  there's  comfort  in  that.  Any  evil  short  of  death 
or  dishonour  may  be  repaired  ;"  and  the  reverend  gentleman 
With  instinctive  good  breeding,  perceiving  that  I  was  not  dis- 
posed to  become  communicative  on  the  subjecr,.  expressed  a 
hope  that  my  next  letter  would  contain  better  news,  and  turned 
the  conversation  into  another  channel  by  asking  my  opinion  of 
I  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  chapel.  After  discussing  this 
I  and  several  other  kindred  topics  in  which  the  learned  author  of 
the  "Principles  of  Religion"  was  entirely  at  home,  Mr.  Wigley 
passed  by  an  easy  transition  to  a  discourfte  on  the  prospects  of 
the  Church  in  England. 

"And  now,"  he  concluded,   "now  that  the  hierarchy  has 
been  once  more  established,  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  one 
amongst  us  to  win  this  country  back  to  its  lost  allegiance— a 
glorious  work,  worthy  of  Saint  Paul  himself,  and  not  unlike 
the  grandest  eflfort  of  that  apostle  ;  for  whereas   he  did  not 
fear  to  come  to  Athens  and  confront  the  sages  and  sonhists 
and  philosophers  of  Greece,  so  it  is  our  proud  duty  to  address 
ourselves  to  the  re-evangelisation  of  the  pioneers  of  material 
civilisation.    A  noble  ta-k  this,  my  good  sir.    Here  is  a  ma^r- 
nifacent  harvest  ready  for  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.    But  un- 
happily, though  the  harvest  is  ripe,  the  husbandmen  are  want- 
J?!?'  X        ^^^""""^^^  i"  *he  vineyard  of  the  Lord  Sire  too  few. 
ihe  tribe  of  Levi  has  been  decimated  over  and  over  a-^ain  in 
this  land  ;  but  blessed  is  the  man  who  shall  step  forth  torecruit 
Its  ranks.    He  shall  march  forward  to  certain  victory  for  His 
captain  will  be  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  and  great  indeed  shall  be 
the  trophies  of  the  battle  !    Oh  !  what  a  glorious  sfcrufrrrle- not 
waged  with  iron  and  blood  and  tears,  but  the  sweet  com- 
pulsion of  the  Gospel  !    Your  Irish  fathers,  sir,  have  before 
to  day  reaped  immortal  laurels  in  such  a  warfare.    When  we 
English  were  but  a  horde  of  painted  savages,  they  came  out  from 
their  holy  cloisters  and  sowed  learning  and  law  and  sanctity 
among  the  nations.    Their  names  are  to  day  held  in  veneration 
bv  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrennees 
Have  their  sons  become  degenerate  ?     Are  there  no  more 
Columbas  or  Ferghals  amongst  them  1    Has  Ireland  thrown 
down  as  a  galling  burden  the  glorious  apostolate  that  was  hers 
from  the  earliest  times  ?    No  ;  I  shall  not  believe  it.    I  think 
It  IS  her  mission  still  to  keep  alive  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary— 
to  lift  up  before  the  nations  the  standard  of  the  Cross  What 
do  you  think,  my  good  sir  1" 
"  I  think  with  you,"  I  replied; 

"  And  do  you  not  also  think  that  a  more  glorious  destinv 
could  not  be  reserved  for  any  people  1" 

"Certainly,"  I  answered, 
dividtal  2"  ^^^^  ^  nation,  is  it  not  also  true  of  an  in- 

Vl-T*''!'^  ^^""^  reverend  gentleman  was  driving  at,  but 
that  did  not  cause  me  to  withold  my  assent.  1  had  so  far  served 
the  world  assiduously,  and  my  reward  was  bitterness  of  spirit 
and  a  bruised  heart;  and  I  was  now  prepared— or  at  least  I 
fancied  1  was  prepared— to  enter  another  service. 

"It  is  a  noble  mission  equally  for  the  nation  and  the  indi- 
vidual,   1  answered. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Wigley. 


And  what  s  more  "  I  added,  "  if  I  thought  I  had  a  vocation, 
yo'ild  vow  myself  from  this  day  to  the  grand  cause. " 

.V,   ^  I     u  T'^         '^^'-l'^^''  «'»d'^enly  subsiding  from 

the  high  sphere  of  eloquence  into  the  crotchety  commonplaces 
of  his  usual  fpaech— a  feat  at  which  he  was  uneriaalloTl— "  if 
you  begin  to  vow  vows,  I  can't  bothur  with  you,  so  I  t«ll  you 
Your  present  dispositions,  thou-h  apparently  lauiable  enoiwh' 
may  be  the  suggestions  of  vanity  or  of  disappointment."  CHow 
near  he  was  to  the.  mark  !)  "  If  you  havo  a  desire  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  go  on  quietly  as  usual,  and  in  time  your  conduct 
wiU  show  whether  or  not  you  have  a  vocation.  If  I  find  that 
you  have,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  further  your 
wishes.  But  1 11  have  none  of  your  vows,  so  I  tell  you.  And 
1  n  have  no  humbusr,  no  hypocrisy,  no  turning  up  the  white  of 
your  eyes,  no  sneaking,  snivelling,  quasi-pious,  altogether  Pha- 
rasaical  gait,  as  though  you  were  practising  heroic  virtue  while 
all  the  time  you  were  longing  for  lollipops.  For  myself 
X  intend  to  ge%to  heaven,  laughing  and  jumping  and  shaking 
my  sides,  like  a  Christian  Democritus  grinning  at  sneaks  and 
snivellers.  All  this,  my  good  sir,  is  compatible  with  a  clean 
heart  and  a  clear  con.scieuce,  and  these,  I  think,  are  the  pass- 
ports to  heaven  So,  if  you  intend  becoming  one  of  us,  work 
and  pray  and  play,  but  make  no  vows  yet.  A  time  will  come 
tor  that  ;  and,  when  that  time  comes,  make  your  vow  and  keep 
It— tor  ever  and  a  day  ;  for,  once  a  priest  al frays  a  priest  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  Melchisedech." 

After  pronouncing  these  words,  Mr.  Wigley  walked  out  of 
the  room,  and  left  me  once  more  alone  with  my  own  thout^hts 

.  ?  "^T/^  w-\°^  ^^'''^  ^^^"^  t^ere        a  strange  mor- 

tal, Mr.  Wigley,  you  are  he." 


Chapter  VIII.— Two  Maudes  or  One. 
I  took  Mr  Wigley's  advice,  and  found  that  it  comported  ex- 
cel ently  With  the  altered  conditions  of  my  life.    I  worked  and 
walked  and  talked  and  laughed  incessantly  ;  and  althoiK^h  I 
M  ,  °f      ^""^  constant  cauae  for  this  latter  diversion  in 

Mr.  Wigley  s  eccentricities,  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  there 
was  sometning  hollow  in  my  laughter  ;  for  although  the  remem- 
brance of  .Maude  was  receding  day  by  day  farther  and  farther, 
like  a  beautiful  vision,  into  the  twilight  of  the  past,  yet  there 
were  times  when  my  love  for  her  would  return  with  its  old  force 
take  total  possession  of  my  being,  and  jealously  exclude  from 
my  miud  every  thought  but  the  thought  of  her. 

At  these  seasons  I  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Wi-^lev 
for  the  scant  ceremony  with  which  he  discountenanced  the  vow 
1  was  ready  to  make  in  a  moment  of  despair  or  enthusiasm  :  for 
i  could  still  think  of  Maude  without  sinning— and  there  was 
great  comfort  in  that.  Mr.  Wigley,  in  addition  to  his  other 
qualities,  was  a  wise  and  prudent  man. 

^'^  months  had  passed  away.  That  wearv 
woeful  Winter  was  gone.  The  heath  on  the  moor  was  acrlow 
with  purp  e     It  was  the  month  of  J  une.  I  had  been  six  months 

i,  V,  7"    '"'h  ^         ^"■'^>  I        not  idle,  in  proof  of 

which  I  may  adduce  one  fact  from  among  a  great  many  others- 
namely,  that  I  had  become  an  undergraduate  of  the  London 
university,  and  was  prepared  to  sit  for  my  degree  as  soon  as  the 
regulations  of  that  institution  permitted 

The  boys  of  St.  Wulstan's  had  gone  home  for  their  holidavs, 
and  my  colleagues  and  myself  were  to  set  out  the  next  day  for 
the  lakes,-  where  we  intended  to  spend  a  portion  of  the  vaca- 
tion.  Money  was  abundant.  I  had  my  half  year's  pay  almost 
intact  m  my  pocket,  for  Mr.  Wigley's  was  not  the  place  where 
one  could  anticipate  his  salary.  My.  friend  Fahy  and  myself 
were  in  Mr.  Miller's  room,  arranging  our  plans  for  the  morrow, 
and  celebrating,  after  a  very  quiet  fashion,  that  gentleman's 
birthday.  It  was  evening,  and  not  far  from  eight  o'clock— 
when,  according  to  the  rules,  everyone  was  supposed  to  be  in 
his  room  at  St.  Wulstan's. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Miller,  after  thoroughly  exhans^in-^  him- 
self with  an  impersonation  of  King  Richard  (with  a  pillow  stuck 
under  his  coat  to  represent  the  hunchback),  "-I  ani  sorry  that 
i  have  not  been  able  to  offer  you  a  more  substantial  entertain- 
ment on  this  auspicious  occasion  ;  but  the  fact  is  my  cupboard 
has  been  empty  since  last  pay-day.    But  I  have  been  thinking 
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— perhaps  a  vain  thing — that  as  this  is  the  antepenultimate 
day  of  a  most  successful  term,  not  to  say  the  anniversary  of  an 
event  on  which  I  will  not  dwell,  it  would  be  a  very  venial 
oifence  to  break  through  one  of  Mr.  Wi^ley's  most  cherished 
rules,  sally  out  among  the  Philistines  at  Whitcliffe,  aud,  having 
there  invested  in  a  few  bottles  of  wine,  return  and  on  this  floor 
offer  a  libation  to  Bacchus  in  honour  of  the  day." 

This  was  a  daring  suggestion  ;  but  as  such  a  thing  was  not 
altogether  unknown  at  St.  Wulstan's  among  the  staff  (by  reason 
of  another  of  Mr.  Wigley's  rules,  which  prescribed  total  absti- 
nence from  fermented.liquors  on  all  days  except  high  festivals), 
Mr.  Miller's  proposal  was  shorn  of  a  portion  of  its  audacity,  and 
unanimously  accepted.  The  next  thing  to  be  done,  in  accord- 
ance with  precedent,  was  to  cast  lots  who  should  go.  The  lots 
were  cast,  and  the  hazardous  enterprise  fell  to  Fahy  and  my- 
self. The  plan  was  to  wait  till  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  then 
steal  down  stairs  into  the  corridor,  and  out  by  the  chapel  door, 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  premises  furthest  from  Mr.  Wigley's 
sitting-room.  # 

Meanwhile  it  was  considered  desirable  to  ascertain  that 
gentleman's  whereabouts,  and  see  if  he  had  settled  down  for 
the  night  to  the  "  Principles  of  Religion,  Vol.  II."  On  this 
mission  I  was  also  deputed,  having  a  good  excuse  in  a  cold  in  my 
chest,  for  which  Mr.  Wigley  had  been  treating  me.  Accordingly 
I  went  down  to  his  study,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  was  told  to 
come  in,  when  I  saw  al  a  glance  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
was  busily  engaged  on  the  aforesaid  immortal  work. 

1  would  gladly  enough  have  then  retired,  but  of  course  had 
to  offer  some  excuse  for  my  intrusion,  when  the  following  dia- 
logue ensued. 

"  Now  what  do  you  want,  you  fiddy-faddy  creature  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Wigley  in  piteous  tones,  looking  up  from  his  manuscript. 
"  You  ought  to  be  in  bed  ;  it's  eight  o'clock." 

"Chest,  sir,"  said  I,  laconically. 

"  I  can't  bother  with  your  chest,  sir,  so  I  tell  it,"  he  replied, 
putting  down  the  pen,  and  rising.  "  What's  the  matter  with 
it  V 

"The  same  thing,  sir." 

"Then  the  same  remedy  must  be  applied.  You  must  have 
some  more  '  Black  Jack.'    Come  in  here." 

I  followed  him  into  the  "surgery"  with  sinking  heart,  for  of 
all  the  abominable  mixtures  ever  prescribed  for  ailing  man 
"Black  Jack"  was  the  most  nauseous. 

"Here,"  said  he,  filling  me  out  half  a  tumblerful  ;  "take 
that." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  I;  "  I'll  take  it  with  me,  and  drink 
it  when  I'm  getting  into  bed." 
"You'll  drink  it  now,  sir." 
"But,  sir"  

"  No  buts  or  pipBs — take  your  medicine,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Wigley,  if  you  would  allow  me"  

"  Here  is  your  allowance  ;  drink  it,  and  go." 
"I  don't  think"  

"Come,  sir,  it's  not  thinking  but  drinking  that  you  have  to 
do  with.    Up  with  it." 
"I was  going  to  say"  

"  When  you  were  interrupted — ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  were  going 
to  say,  were  you  1  Well,  you  are  going  to  do  now.  Here — 
take  your  medicine.  Why,  you  fiddy-faddy  creature,  you're 
worse  than  the  boys." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  it  will  come  back,  sir." 

"  No  matter  ;  there's  plenty  more  here." 

Further  resistance  I  saw  was  useless,  and  I  took  the  tumbler, 
and,  after  sundry  wry  faces,  emptied  it. 

"There  now,"  said  Mr.  Wigley,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "  you  will  find  your  chest  all  right  in  the  morning. 
If  not,  come  down  again,  and  I'll  repeat  the  dose  !" 

I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  made  my  way  back  to 
my  friends,  whom  I  found  standing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
half  choked  with  laughter  ;  for  they  had  heard  all  that  passed 
between  Mr,  Wigley  and  me,  and  relished  the  joke  immensely. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  be  done  but  wait  for  the  darkness  ; 
it  being  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  once  Mr.  Wigley  sat  down 
to  the  "Principles  of  Religion"  he  would  not  rise  again  till 


bed- time.  There  was  also  another  circumstance  in  favour  of 
the  expedition — namely,  a  very  high  wind,  which  had  been 
blowing  all  day,  at  times,  indeed,  with  the  force  of  a  hurricane, 
and  which,  though  very  possibly  an  ill  wind  to  many,  blew  ua  a 
proverbial  good  by  drowning  the  sound  of  our  footsteps  on 
the  stairs,  and  of  the  chapel  door  creaking  on  its  ponderous 
hinges. 

We  had  some  three  or  four  miles  to  travel  to  Whitcliff,  but 
as  we  were  both  practised  pedestrians,  sound  of  wind  and  limb, 
and  as  the  road  when  we  reached  the  strand  was  along  the  level 
sand,  we  made  nothing  of  the  distance,  and  calculated  on  mak- 
ing the  double  journey  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

But,  as  often  occurs  to  even  practised  pedestrians  and  learned 
professors,  there  were  some  important  elements  which  we  had 
omitted  from  the  calculation. 

In  the  first  place,  before  we  reached  the  aea-sidethe  wind  was 
blowing  so  high  as  to  considerably  impede  our  progress  ;  and 
secondly,  when  we  got  there,  we  found  that  the  angry  ocean, 
beaten  into  fury  by  the  stout  south-easter,  had  made  unwonted 
encroachments  on  the  land,  and  was  standing  like  a  raging  lion 
on  the  roadway  before  us.  This  necessitated  our  taking  a 
roundabout  path  across  the  cliffs  and  ravines  considerably  fur- 
ther inland. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  little  miscarriage,  we 
bowed  politely  to  the  inevitable,  took  the  rough  and  circuitous 
route  that  offered,  and,  after  not  a  few  difficulties  (the  greatest 
of  which  was  our  struggle  with  the  wind,  which  made  several 
well  directed  efforts  to  blow  us  over  the  clifl's),  arrived  at  our 
destination.  * 

At  the  hotel  where  we  made  our  purchase  we  learned  that 
there  were  already  many  shipwrecks  reported  along  the  coaSt, 
and  that  at  that  moment  one  was  imminent  in  the  offing,  a  ship 
having  been  seen  at  dusk  battling  with  the  waves,  and  evidently 
disabled,  as  her  head  was  to  landwards,  whither  she  was  help- 
lessly drifting  to  almost  certain  destruction. 

Leaving  the  hotel,  we  could  perceive,  by  the  glare  of  the 
beacon-tires  from  the  cliffs  behind,  an  excited  crowd  on  the 
jetty,  and  hear  above  the  roar  of  the  storm  the  hoarse  shouts 
of  men.  Irresistibly  attracted  by  the  spectacle,  we  made  for  it, 
forgetting  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  perilous  journey  back 
to  St.  Wulstan's. 

Arrived  at  the  jetty,  the  cause  of  the  tumult  and  excitement 
was  soon  apparent.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  us, 
out  in  the  boiling  surf,  we  could  perceive  the  dusky  form  of  a 
large  steamer,  almost  on  her  beam  ends,  the  sea  breaking  over 
her  and  threatening  every  moment  to  overwhelm  or  dash  her  to 
pieces  against  the  rugged  beach.  Several  boats  had  put  off  to 
her  assistance.  Some  were  driven  back,  others  were  bravely 
struggling  with  the  foamy  breakers — all  were  doing  their  duty, 
though  the  wind  was  howling  over  the  cliffs  and  the  sea  was 
running  mountains  high. 

It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  interest,  an  occasion  to  test  the 
mettle  of  a  man  and  show  what  stuff  he  was  made  of. 

The  captain  of  one  of  the  boats  that  were  forced  to  return 
called  out  for  volunteers.  With  more  hands  he  declared  he  could 
reach  the  foundering  vessel,  but  that,  undermanned  as  he  was, 
the  thing  was  hopeless.  No  one  answered.  Most  of  the  able- 
bodied  boatmen  of  Whitcliffe  were  already  out,  and  the  lands- 
men who  were  present  held  back,  fearing  perhaps  that  they 
would  be  only  in  the  way. 

At  that  moment  a  heartrending  cry  of  distress  was  heard  from 
the  steamer.  The  blood  curdled  in  my  veins.  Inaction  was  a 
crime  at  such  a  crisis. 

"  Come  on,  Fahy  !"  I  shouted.  "Put  down  those  bottles. 
This  is  no  tim.e  for  wine-bibbing.  I've  seen  you  make  good  use 
of  an  oar  before  to-day," 

"  Done  with  you,  old  fellow,"  said  Fahy,  his  Irish  blood 
warming  on  the  instant.  He  handed  the  bottles  to  a  bystander, 
requesting  him  to  drink  his  health  if  he  should  go  down.  The 
next  moment  we  were  in  the  boat,  pushing  off  to  the  cheers  of 
the  landsmen  who  feared  they  might  be  in  the  way. 

"  Now,  boys,  lay  to,"  said  the  captain,  "  a  long  pull  and  a 
strong  pull  and  a  pull  altogether,  and  with  God's  help  we'll 
fetch  her  this  time." 
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Off  we  went  through  the  yeasty  sea,  now  up,  now  down,  now 
blinded  with  the  salty  spray,  always  pulling  like  grim  death. 
We  were  making  headway.  The  coxwaiu  knew  his  business,  aud, 
what  with  his  skill  and  our  strength,  no  wind  and  no  wave  could 
keep  us  back.  Indeed  we  had  somewhat  overshot  the  mark,  for 
we  now  found  ourselves  to  windward  of  the  ship— a  perilous 
position  if  we  intended  to  do  more  than  throw  the  line,  as  we 
were  in  danger  of  being  stove  in  against  Ijer  side.  The  captain 
perceived  this,  and  shouted  instructions  to  the  steersman  ;  but 
he  had  spoken  too  late,  for  the  next  moment  we  found  ourselv-es 
on  the  crest  of  a  mighty  wave  that  was  rolling  full  on  to  the 
doomed  vessel,  which  had  now  run  aground.  Destruction  was 
staring  us  in  the  face.  To  all  human  appearance  there  was  no- 
thing to  save  us  from  being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  foun- 
dering ship.  On  we  went,  with  headlong  speed,  all  our  eliorts 
to  get  out  of  the  perilous  track  proving  entirely  fuule. 

(to  be  continued  ) 


"  MARY  GRACE." 

Br  JOHN  MURDOCK, 

A  tiny  grave  with  daisies  covered  o'er, 
A  pale  primrose  or  two,  a  cowslip  sweet, 
A  rose  tree  at  the  foot,  a  headstone  neat, 

A  deep  blue  sky  above,  and  birds'  song-lore. 

Inscribed  upon  the  stone  these  piteous  words, 
Full  of  a  wailiug  sadness  all  their  own, 
"  Thy  will  be  done."    Ah  !  the  bereft  alone 

Who  speak  such  words  know  how  they  cut  like  swords. 

And  in  another  place — 'twas  wondrous  sad — 
"  Dear  Mary  Grace,"  in  letters  old  and  quaint, 
Hard  to  be  seen,  with  mosses  rendered  faint. 

And,  underneath,  "  Aged  six."    Few  years  and  glad  I 

Yes,  "glad"  I  say.    The  modest  stone  did  bear 

Witness  to  me,  in  that  it  also  said — 

Oh  !  bright  the  words  ! — immortal  as  the  dead  ! — 
"  She  waa°her  mother's  joy."    Where  now  the  care- 
Where  now  the  ache  of  heart  that  one  so  young, 

A  floweret  sweet,  could  thus  be  taken  away  ? 

O  blind  !  ye  see  not  that  an  infant's  day 
Is  as  a  lifetime  when  some  heart  hath  sung. 

And,  Mary  Grace,  your  day  was  more  than  all 
The  whole  long  life  of  many  an  aacient  man, 
Augels  like  thee  fear  nothing  pa.8t  to  scan — 

Nothing  to  blush  for,  ye— naught  to  recall. 

She  was  her  mother's  joy"  !    What  more  could  be 
Writ  upoa  stone  or  sculptured  monument  ? 
O  words  of  gold  !  the  music  of  them  sent 
A  wish,  dear  Mary,  that  1  were  like  to  thee. 

Oh  !  when  I  die,  T  want  not  marble  tomb 

Nor  sepulchre  within  cathedral  tall. 

Give  me  a  grave  in  sunshine,  and  I  shall 
Wish  that  wild  Howers  o'er  me  may  bloom, 

And  that  sweet  birds  of  air  may  hover  near. 
Lending  enchantment  to  my  burial  scene 
With  the  wild  warblings  which  in  life  have  been 

The  staunch  of  many  a  heart-wound — many  a  tear. 

And  if  a  stone  should  be  by  love  conceived 
As  meet  to  keep  all  green  my  memory. 
Then  nothing  let  it  bear,  save  "God,  to  Thee 

My  soul  I  have  consigned— in  Thee  it  hath  believed." 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 
A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


Mistaken  Identity. —"  Good  day,  Mose  !  How  you  vas 
changed  !  Vouldn't  never  hafe  knowed  you  !"  said  the  Ger- 
man.°  "But  my  name  is  not  Moses,  sir."  "Kreat  hefens  ! 
your  name  shanged,  too  !" 


By  John  O'Connell. 

Chapter  XXXHI. 
Announcing  the  sudden  discovery  to  her  nearest  consort,  by 
the  simultaneous  discharge  of  four  or  five  of  the  mam  deck  guns, 
and  with  this  parting  salute,  as  it  were,  leaving  to  the  othcer 
commanding  that  vessel  the  duty  of  communicating,  as  b«st  and 
speediest  he  might,  the  intelligence  to  the  commodore.  La 
Pettilknte  bore  round  up  at  once,  and  squaring  away  the  yards, 
and  hurriedly  spreading  additional  canvas,  shaped  her  course 
lor  the  sail  that  had  thus,  ac  the  latest  moment,  been  sighted. 

That  its  appearance  should  have  immeaiately  created  a  very 
considerable  excitement  along  the  frigate's  decks  was  but  natural 
enough,  after  the  tiresome  searches  aud  anxieties  that  had  worn 
out  the  long  hours  of  the  day.  There  would,  however  have 
been  an  infustica  in  attributing  this  simply  to  motives  of  mere 
ordinary  curiosity  and  pleasure  at  an  unexpected  prospect  ot 
its  full  gratification.  Real,  downright,  honest  sympathy  was 
also  heartily  at  work,  and  the  feelings  of  the  little  party  of  pas- 
sencrers,  who  were  known  to  have  so  much  deeper  interest  in 
the  matter  than  anyone  else  on  board  La  Petillaule,  were  fully 
entered  into  by  nearly  everybody  in  the  ship. 

Meantime  the  frigate  w^s  wending  her  way  scateli.y  and 
"randly  upon  the  trackless  ocean-path,  with  her  wide  wmgs 
spread  far  abroad  in  snowy  whiteness,  where  they  faced  tue  yet 
lightsome  western  sky,  but  dim  and  grey  towards  the  i-ast, 
whenca  the  shades  of  night  were  advancing  up  the  firmament. 
The  relio-ious  stillness  of  evening  seemed  to  have  extenued  its 
o-entle  solemnity  over  the  wild  wastes  of  ocean  as  completely 
and  serenely  as'over  the  tranquiliest  rural  scene  on  shore  ;  even 
the  sounds  of  the  water  paried  beneath  and  from  and  around 
the  ship,  as  she  travelled  smoothly  along,  rather  harmonizuig 
with  the  soothing  influences  of  the  time  than  disturbing  them, 
aud  the  air  that  impelled  her  coming  to  the  ear  but  m  quiet 
and  fitful  breathings,  suggestive  only  of  peace  and  repose. 

Whosoever  might  have  been  disposed  the  same  way,  the 
BH^rade  sergeant,  O'Mahony,  was  certainly  not  to  be  included 
in  the  category  ;  he  had  not  only  manifested  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  his  fellow-passengers,  but 
was  now  a  prey  to  some  anxieties  of  which  they  were  not,  for- 
tunately, yet  dreaming.  His  practised  ear  had  easily  aet.cted 
that  the  dull  report  of  an  answering  gun  to  the  signals  that 
were  fired  by  La  Petillante  had  not  come  from  the  iua«er  in 
which  the  frigate's  course  was  now  directed  ;  and  he  had 
gathered  fronrthe  French  seamen  that  nothing  which  could  be 
even  guessed  at,  as  the  hoisting  and  setting  of  flags,  or  the 
dipping  of  upper  sails,  in  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of 
signals,  had  been  to  them  observable  on  the  part  of  tue  distant 
vessel  seen  at  sunset,  and  towards  which  they  were  now  some 
time  running  down.  .     r  u  1,1 

The  disturbed  manner  and  bearing  of  the  worthy  feilow  had 
caui'ht  the  vioilant  eye  and  attention  of  the  acting  commander, 
M.  °de  la  Courtille  ;  and  that  ofticer,  in  his  genuine  and 
thou.'htful  kindheartedness  towards  the  poor,  hunted  wan- 
derer's who  had  found  a  refuge  in  his  vessel,  at  once  determined 
to  save  them  from  the  additional,  and  probably  quite  needless 
harassing  of  their  already  severely  taxed  feelings,  wluch  would 
inevitably  be  their  fate  if  the  troubled  sergeant  was  not  checked 
in  his  rather  marked  and  increasing  demonstrations  of  anxiety 
and  perplexity. 

"  Come  hither  apart  with  me,  my  good  friend,  said  the 
actin-^  commander,  when,  obedient  to  a  sign  from  him.  Sergeant 
0'M:ihonv  had  hastened  aft  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  making  the 
usual  military  salute,  with  the  most  punctilious  precusion, 
"stood  attention"  to  receive  orders. 

' '  What  is  it  that  disturbs  you  now  ?  There  is  no  great  reason 
to  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  vessel  we  are  running  down  so 
ch)se  is  Captain  Kelly's  letter  of  marque,  the  St.  Patrick  Is 
that  not  enough  to  content  yon,  moii  hiavc  /  The  object  of  our 
present  cruise  is  thus  gained,  and  we  need  make  no  further  delay 
upon  the  coast,  but  all  be  ufl"  together  for  hi  hd':-  Fiwia  ." 
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"It  ixifiy  be  the  St.  Patrick,  luoii  cajyittxliiBf^^  replied,  the 
Irishman;  "since  it  is  your  honoi\r  that  says  it,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  say  against ;  and  1  am  ready  to  take  it  for  certain  that 
the  vessel  we  have  seen,  and  are  sailinu;  for  now,  is  no  other 
than  Captain  Kelly's  privateer  ;  and,  of  course,  we  can't  be  long 
bsfore  we  get  down  to  where  we  saw  her  last,  and  where  the 
men  say  she  is  still  to  be  seen  ;  but  we'll  never  find  him  when 
we  get  there." 

Why  not,  my  good  fellow  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  your 
friend  and  countryman.  Captain  Kelly,  has  been,  and  will  be, 
as  anxious  to  close  with  us  as  we  have  been  to  fall  in  with  him, 
and  that  so  good  and  watchful  a  seaman  as  he  is  must  have 
made  out  this  tall  frigate  perhaps  loni;  before  our  men  aloft  saw 
him?" 

"Ah,  your  honour  has  just  hit  on  what  I  fear,"  replied  the 
sergeant,  not  a  little  dogmatically  ;  "there  it  just  is,  your 
honour  bat  is  just  what  I  fear  about  the  matter.  Captain 
Kelly,  or  cour.se,  hasn't  been  asleep  or  blind  ;  he  has  made  us 
out  lo  a  certainty,  and  made  us  out  to  be  what  we  are,  a  big 
ship,  big  enough  to  eat  him  and  his  little  vessel  up  altogether. 
Bat  you  see,  moii,  capital ae,  what  I'm  thinking  is  that  he  hasn't 
made  us  out  to  be  his  friends." 

"Bah,  moit  ami!  your  countryman  has  not  been  so  long 
sailing  over  the  ocean  without  having  learned  to  distinguish 
English  and  French-built  ships  from  each  othet ;  and  he  per>- 
ftcily  knows,  as  of  course  you  are  aware,  that  we  are  upon  the 
coast,  having  been  in  company  when  the  rendezvous  was  ap- 
pointed off  Loop  Head." 

"  Ah,  sir,  he  knew  you  were  upon  the  coast,  to  be  sure  ;  for 
we  all  were  together,  to  be  sure,  in  Tralee  Bay,  and  the  rendez 
vous  appointed  was  known  to  everyone.  But,  then,  you  see, 
mon  capiiaine,  the  time  is  a  good  deal  more  than  past,  within 
which  the  rendezvous  was  to  be  kept ;  and  he  knew  that  neiiuer 
tlie  commodore.  Monsieur  Thurot,  nor  your  honour's  self, 
would  be  likely  to  stay  any  time  in  these  waters.  Then,  if  I 
might  make  so  bold  as  to  say  it,  there  is,  besides,  another 
thing." 

"  Well,  say  it  out  at  once — disburthen  yourself  to  me 
altogether.  Perhaps  I  can  set  your  mind  at  rest,  if  I  know  fully 
what  is  disturbing  it." 

"  Why,  sir,  your  honour — I — I  don't  exactly  like  to  say  it  of 
Captain  Kelly,"  returned  the  worthy  sergeant,  hesitating  and 
stammering  a  little,  till  at  length,  with  a  bold  effort,  he  brought, 
or  rather  bolted,  out  the  disturbing  thought:  "You  see,  sir. 
Captain  Kelly  is  a  very  good  man,  and  I  would  not  for  the 
world  say  a  word  against  him  ;  but,  then,  sir,  a  privateer, 
after  all,  is  a  bit  of  a  rogue,  always  running  about  hero  and 
dodging  there,  playing  all  manner  of  tricks  ;  and  when  a  pri- 
vateersman  has  been  long  playing  tricks  with  others,  he  begins 
to  think  everybody  else  is  trying  to  play  tricks  with  him  ;  and 
so"  

"Well,  and  what  of  that?  Supposing  Captain  Kelly  to  do 
and  to  think  as  you  say,  how  does  all  that  bear  on  the  present 
case  ?"  said  M.  de  la  Courtiile,  amused  at  the  roundabout  way 
in  which,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  the  soldier  was  endeavouring 
to  express  his  meaning. 

"  There's  this  comes  of  it,  your  honour  ;  that  he  has  seen 
you,  no  doubt,  as  I  have  said  before  ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  he 
saw  you,  he  has,  I'll  go  bail  for  it,  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
you  were  an  Englishman,  and  that  you  were  hoping  he'd  take 
you  to  be  French,  and  so  he'll  not  wait  to  be  caught.  There 
was  great  talk  in  Tralee,  as  I  heard,  of  several  English  men-of- 
war  that  were  expected  round  hereabouts,  from  the  Cove  of 
Cork,  immediately  ;  and  Captain  Kelly,  of  course,  heard  all 
about  that  ;  and  if  he  does  make  sail,  sir,  you  see  the  night  is 
coming  on,  and  there's  no  moon,  I'm  told  ;  so  we  may  lose  him 
in  the  darkness." 

"  No  fear  of  that.  We  are  old  cruisers,  and  even  he  shall  not 
play  us  a  trick.  Besides,  we  shall,  I  expect,  have  run  him 
within  hail  ere  the  twilight  leaves  us.  Quiet  your  mind,  then, 
vwnbrate,  and,  above  al),take  heed  you  don't  alarm  these  ladies 
by  putting  such  fears  into  their  minds." 

A  wave  of  his  hand  intimated  to  the  Brigade  soldier  that  the 
little  conference  was  ended ;  and  he  accordingly,  after  for- 


mally saluting  his  superior  as  before,  fell  back  with  respectful 
alacrity,  and  went  forward  amongst  the  men.    Meantime,  M. 
de  la  Courtiile,  confidently  as  he  had  just  expressed  himself, 
was  by  no  means  as  free  as  he  wished  to  appear  from  certain 
little  misgivings  that  had,  in  truth,  in  some  degree  arisen  in  his 
mind  even  before  Sergeant  O'Mahony  had  made  his  communi- 
cation.   With  a  view  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  real  state  of 
things,  he  was  about  personally  to  proceed  aloft,  when  the  second 
lieutenant,  who  had  been  up  m  the  fore-top  with  his  glass,  came 
down  and  aft,  meeting  him  just  at  the  starboard  gangway. 
Seeing  by  this  otfioer's  countenance  and  manner  that  he  had 
i  something  of  importance  to  tell,  M.  de  la  Courtiile  stayed  him 
1  where  he  was,  where  th(^,  tale  could  be  told  without  any  chance 
I  of  being  overheard  by  the  passengers  on  the  poop. 
I     The  second  lieutenant's  report  did  not,  indeed,  go  to  confirm 
I  the  surmises  and  conjectures  expressed  by  Sergeant  O'Mahony  ; 
I  but  gave  rise,  and  indeed  substance,  to  anxieties  of  another 
i  nature.    As  well  as  could  be  made  out  in  the  gathering  haze, 
the  vessel  they  were  running  for  had  received  damage  in  the 
gale,  and  even  showed  the  effects  of  it.    What  the  extent  might 
be  it  was  impossible  to  say  as  yet,  but  so  much  had  been  made 
out,  that  the  topmasts  and  all  their  gear  were  gone,  and  that 
either  she  had  short  lower-masts,  or  only  the  stumps  of  theiu 
were  remaining.    The  latter  suggestion  was  favoured  by  the  very 
low  sail  she  seemed  to  be  under  ;  and  it  was  consistent  with 
another  supposition,  deduced  from  her  not  having  fired  a  gun, 
that  probabJy  her  armament  had  been  thrown  overboard,  as  a 
measure  rendered  necessary  by  the  severity  of  the  gale  that  had 
dismantled  her. 

There  was,  however,  one  item,  small  as  it  might  be  held,  of 
compensation  in  the  case — namely,  that  even  if  Captain  Kelly 
were  inclined  to  run  from  the  approaching  frigate,  he  clearly 
had  not  the  means  to  do  so. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  lightening  and  taking  off  of  the  breeze, 
the  advancing  darkness  gained  upon  the  sky,  till  it  reached  the 
further  horizon,  and  rapidly  diminished  the  scope  of  vision  long 
ere  La  PetiUante  had  run  the  estimated  distance  between  her 
and  her  object.  The  night  proved  unusually  dark  and  altoge- 
ther calm.  Wind  and  wave  alike  seemed  tired  out  after  their 
late  violent  and  prolonged  contest,  and  as  if  they  had,  by  mutual 
agreement  of  truce,  sought  repose  together.  Man,  however, 
appeared  resolved  not  to  share  in  the  repose  of  nature  ;  and 
the  firmament  was  rent  and  vexed  with  the  occasional  roar  of 
heavy  guns,  and  the  darkness  fitfully  and  dazzlingly  illumined 
with  the  transient  glare  of  blue  lights  from  the  frigate,  during 
hours  after  the  twilight  had  followed  the  departing  sun. 

At  length  came  a  long-expected  and  by  many  a  much-desired 
order.  The  frigate's  two  cutters  were  ordered  down,  manned 
from  the  watch  on  deck  ;  and  with  arms  and  a  boat  compass, 
lanterns  and  signals  in  each,  got  ready  to  go  in  search  of  the 
disabled  vessel  on  the  line  of  bearing  last  seen.  Provisions 
and  water  were  not  forgotten,  in  quantities  not  enough  to  im- 
pede materially  the  progress  of  the  boats,  but  sufficient  to  give 
immediate  relief  to  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  question,  should  it 
be  found  that  either  by  her  having  been  water-logged  in  the 
gale  or  having  thrown  over  stores  to  lighten  her,  they  were  in 
want  of  sustenance.  The  second  lieutenant  and  a  mate  took 
charge  of  these  boats,  into  one  of  which  Edward  O'Donovan  also 
descended,  after  having  with  some  difficulty  obtained  consent 
from  his  wife  and  from  M.  de  la  Courtiile. 

The  boats  pulled  away  cheerily  from  the  ship  upon  their  ap- 
pointed cruise,  diverging  until  about  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms 
apart,  and  then  steering  in  parallel  lines.  A  lantern  affixed  to 
an  ensign  staff  in  each  indicated  them  to  each  other,  and  for 
some  time  to  their  shipmates  in  the  frigate  ;  and  after  half  an 
hour's  pulling  from  the  latter,  a  blue  light  was  burned  in  each 
boat  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes,  not  only  to  mark  their  position 
to  her,  and  mutually,  but  also  to  assure  the  privateer's  people  of 
the  approach  of  friends. 

Meantime  the  frigate  showed  several  lights  from  lanterns  in 
various  parts  of  her  rigging,  and  kept  them  steadily  burning. 
But  no  answering  signal  came  from  the  direction  of  the  supposed 
privateer  ;  nor  when  the  boats  had  laboriously  traversed  what 
was  judged  to  be  more  than  a  league  of  water,  signalling  fre- 
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qnently  during  the  time  employed  in  doing  so,  was  there  yet 
any  response,  or  other  indication  whatever  of  their  advance 
being  noted. 

Way  was  kept  on  the  boats,  nevertheless,  until,  in  the  common 
opinion  of  all  whom  they  contained,  the  space  had  been  over- 
passed within  which  the  privateer  had  been  seen  to  lie.  The 
officers  in  command  of  them  now  closed  with  each  other  ;  and, 
after  a  brief  consultation,  commenced  working  a  series  of  trans- 
verse courses,  so  as  thoroughly  to  explore  the  waters  within  the 
limits  where  the  wreck,  if  wreck  she  were,  was  to  be  fallen  in 
with.  In  this  occupation  a  considerable  time  was  spent,  until 
at  length,  after  they  had  been  not  much  less  than  four  hours 
absent  from  the  frigate,  they  finally  ordered  their  respective 
crews  to  bring  the  boats  alongside  once  more,  in  order  to  consult 
together  upon  ulterior  proceedings. 

In  the  desponding  but  earnest  conference  that  now  took  place, 
Edward  O'Donovan  bore  a  deeply  interested  part ;  and  caught 
up  eagerly  and  argued  upon  every  casual  expression  that 
gave  the  faintest  promise  of  a  new  chance  of  success.  But 
the  French  officers,  though  both  of  them  his  juniors  in  years, 
spoke  with  the  weight  of  an  experience  to  which,  in  matters  of 
the  sea,  he  could,  of  course,  alfect  no  claim  ;  and  their  quiet 
reasonings  upset  quickly  each  little  fabric  of  hope  that  he  at- 
tempted to  construct.  .  And  his  heart  sank  down  within  him  to 
the  lowest,  as  their  conclusions  at  length  drew  to  the  point 
that  the  vessel  which  they  had  been  in  search  of,  whatever  she 
was,  had  sunk  since  nightfall,  having,  probably,  been  water- 
logged, and  in  a  sinking  state  when  first  made  out. 

There  had  been  no  wind,  nor  any  movement  of  the  waters  be- 
yond the  very  gentlest  and  almost  imperceptible  heavings  of  the 
never  altogether  ceasing  ground  swell.  The  reach  of  ofling 
within  which  the  strength  of  tidal  currents  are  felt  along  that 
coast,  was  long  inshore  of  where  the  wreck  had  been  seen  ;  and 
even  had  it  been  otherwise,  their  force,  besides  being  well 
known  in  its  direction,  was  much  weakened  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  moon's  being  exactly  between  those  periods  of  its  monthly 
course  known  as  "  full"  and  "  change,"  at  either  of  which,  only, 
the  spring  or  strong  tides  prevail.  The  indraught  of  the  land, 
whatever  its  strength  might  be,  would  necessarily  have  set  the 
wreck  during  the  hours  of  calm  more  in,  and  facilitated  the 
falling  in  with  her  of  the  boats,  had  she  remained  above  water. 
Their  long  and  widespread  search,  and  frequent  crossings  and 
re-crossings  of  each  other's  courses,  left  but  little  chance  that 
any  portion  of  the  waters  wrthin  a  wide  extent  of  space  could 
have  been  unvisited.  And  the  conclusion  both  officers  at 
length  were  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  come  to  from  all  the 
foregoing  was,  as  already  stated,  that  the  wreck  had  gone  to  the 
bottom. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


CAPTAIN  WALL. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TORIES. 
[With  appropriate  scenery  from  Prendergast.] 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  MAGUIRES  AND  THE  CURKES," 

My  tale  is  a  tale  of  the  good  old  time 

When  to  "go  to  the  wood  and  shoot  a  Tory," 
Was  a  subject  meet  for  a  nursery  rhyme, 
Or  the  crown  of  a  warrior's  glory  ; 
Of  the  pious  days  when  Jehovah's  praise  was  hymned  to  a  nation's 
slaughter, 

And  the  "  sons  of  God"  on  His  enemies  trod,  whose  blood  they  poured 
like  water — 

When  "  to  Connaught  or  Hell !"  was  the  sound  that  fell  on  the  God- 
forsaken ear — 

"Transplant  or  die  !" — the  conqueror's  cry,  to  peasant,  priest,  or 
peer,  • 

Then,  what  deeds  were  done  unto  monk  and  nun  !    (0  shade  of  the 
valiant  Hector  !) 

When  their  death  with  the  sword  was  decreed  by  the  Lord — I  mean 
the  Lord  Protector. 

For  that  saint,  the  beloved  and  virgin  Queen  Bess, 


Was  in  high  happiness, 

In  an  angel's  caress, 

Though  a  vile  scribbler,  Ward, 

In  his  "  Cantoea"  abhorred, 
Her  presence  elsewhere  at  the  time  muy  record. 
(I  honestly  wish  of  such  stuff  I  had  read  leea. 
'Tis  strange  how  immortals,  than  mortals,  men  dread  less — 
He  wouldn't  have  libelled  the  Une  like  the  dead  Bess  !) 
King  James,  too,  was  gone,  and  King  Charlesa  was— headleaa. 

So  Cromwell,  alone. 

From  the  stops  of  the  throne, 
Which  in  meekneaa  of  spirit  he  called  not  his  own. 
Ruled  the  peoples  around,  and  the  Philistines  smote 
With  a  sanctitied  rigour  enough  to  denote 
He  was  sent  with  the  sword 
On  the  foes  of  the  Lord, 
The  welfare  of  heaven  and  eartii  to  promote. 
O'er  England,  o'er  Scotland,  he  swept  like  a  blast, 
And  the  people  fell  prostrate  wherever  he  passed ; 
But  Erin,  alas  !  like  a  very  bad  wife, 

She  was  given  to  strife, 
So  he  ordered  the  ride  to  give  her  no  quarter, 
And  thought  it  the  best  way  on  earth  to  exhort  her 
To  give  up  "  the  beast  who  is  seated  in  Rome," 
And  her  castles  and  lands  aud  possessions  at  home. 
There  were  homesteads  galore. 
Which  the  saints  needed  sore — 
As  indeed  they  would  need  were  there  fifty  times  more; 
And  all  who  refused  to  set  down  on  the  plot 
Of  wild  Connaught  mountain  assigned  them  by  lot, 
By  a  council's  decree. 
Were  sent  o'er  the  sea, 
(That  13,  when  the  wild  Iriahry  came  to  be  caught) — 
What  we  otherwise  commonly  call  "transportation" — 
There  to  work  out  their  lives  on  a  cotton  plantation  ; 
Or  else,  a  la  Froude,  in  "extreme  moderation," 
Were  hanged  for  surviving  ones'  edification. 

I  have  said  ere  they  hanged  Fat  they  first  had  to  catch  him, 
And  a  Tartar  they  oftentimes  found  when  they'd  scratch  him. 
For  he  took  to  the  forests,  the  woods,  and  the  hdls. 
And  was  soyrielimes  avenged  for  his  poor  country's  ills. 
Now,  Pat  on  the  hillside  was  nicknamed  a  Tory — 
Though  one  in  whom  Beaky  would  take  little  glory. 

How  nicknames  will  change 

In  their  meaning,  is  stracge  ! 
But  everyone  knows  this  ;  so  here's  to  my  story. 

The  terror  of  Munster  by  night  and  by  day 
Was  Dermot  MacReagh, 
Late  of  RoEsknocknacray, 
And  his  name  was  a  sound 
To  spread  terror  around. 
And  the  bravest  confound, 
To  the  Planters'  dismay. 
For  he  came  with  his  braves 
From  the  deserts  and  caves, 
Like  a  blast  o'er  the  graves 
Where  his  forefathers  lay  ; 
Or  he  stole  from  his  dens 
In  the  mountains  and  feus, 
Like  a  fox  on  their  cocks  or  their  hena  ; 
And  from  lambkiu  to  ox. 
Giving  payment  in  knocks. 
He  swept  all  their  live  stock  away. 
On  his  head  the  Lord  Governor  thirty  pounds  laid — 
The  offer  bemg  made 
To  any  brigade 
Cavalcade, 
Or  crusade. 
That  could  bring  in,  or  aid. 
Whether  by  ambuscade, 
CannonaJe, 
Or  blockade, 
Or  by  making  a  raid 
(All  expenses  defrayed), 
To  effect  the  arrest  of  this  dangerous  blade, 
Either  living  or  dead  ; 
Or  for  even  his  head, 
The  above  sum,  in  cash,  would  iiistanter  be  paid. 
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But  for  all  this  display 

Oar  Dermot  AIacRea«h 
Cared  not  the  weight  of  a  single  brass  button  ; 

And  he  speared  their  best  swine, 

And  he  drove  their  best  kiue, 

And  was  prone  still  to  dine 
On  the  very  best  joints  of  their  very  best  mutton. 

But  chief  on  the  chattels  of  Captain  Wall 

Would  the  Tory's  direst  vengeance  fall, 

For  the  captain  had  seized  on  the  broad  estate 

Which  MacReagh  had  ruled  as  his  own  of  late  ; 

So  Dermot  drove,  as  a  landlord  may 

When  he  drives  for  rent  in  a  later  day, 

And  whose  claim  may  be  less 

When  he  lays  dititrfss. 
Than  the  lawless  right  of  the  old  MacEeagh. 

Captain  Wall  was  the  bravest  of  men — 

His  height,  if  an  inch,  was  six  feet  ten — 

He  could  hang  a  priest  or  could  "  seek  the  Lord" 

In  the  worthiest  manner  upon  record  ; 

He  could  rob  a  Papist  or  fright  a  maid 

In  a  style  that  showed  how  he  loved  his  trade  ; 

He  could  murder  and  dine, 

Pray  and  plunder  a  shrine, 
With  a  relish  his  enemies  never  gainsaid. 
And  of  enemies  chief  was  Dermot  MacReagh, 

Late  of  Rossknocknacray, 
Who  swept  all  his  sheep  and  his  cattle  away. 
And  the  Captain  swore,  who  was  wont  to  pray — 
"  I'll  hunt  him  by  night,  I'll  hunt  him  by  day, 
Till  I  capture  that  rebel — the  curst  Maclteagh  ! 
I'll  shoot  him  with  powder,  I'll  shoot  him  with  ball — 
I'll  be  hanrjed  if  he  'scape  me,"  said  Captain  Wall, 

And  Captain  Wall  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

As  may  be  inferred 

From  what  you  have  heard. 
His  threats  or  his  vengeance  were  seldom  deferred. 
Ex  Sergeant  Gibbs  was  the  captain's  man. 
His  bailiff,  his  friend,  or  his  partisan — 
No  matter  which — he  was  christened  Dan, 
Daniel  was  by  when  his  master  swore  ; 
They  stood — so  he  said — by  the  castle  door, 
As  Abraham  stood  by  his  tent  of  yore, 

When  the  angels'  voice 

Made  his  heart  rejoice — 
So  Dan's  heart  leaped  at  the  captain's  roar — 
"  I'll  shoot  him  with  powder,  I'll  shoot  him  with  ball, 
ril  he  handed  if  he  'scape  me  !"  said  Captain  Wall, 
And  the  sergeant  opened  his  mouth,  and,  lo  ! 

The  spirit  awoko, 

And  in  prophecy  spoke 
The  solemn  and  simple  words,  "  Just  so  !" 

Night  came  and  went,  and  the  morning  sun, 

Sharp  to  his  time,  like  a  plaguy  dun, 

Looked  in  at  the  castle  of  llosskuocknacray, 

And  whatever  he  saw  must  have  meant  a  fray. 

For  he  laughed,  "  Ho,  ho  !"  and  he  said,  "How  now  ? 

There  is  one  thing  clear — we're  to  have  a  row." 

And  an  hour  from  then  and  he  winked  in  glee, 

As  he  glanced  at  the  captain's  panoply, 

While  the  east  wind  laughed,  "  He,  he  !  ho,  ho  ! 

'Tis  the  truth  that  you  told  me  an  hour  ago," 

Five-and-twenty  troopers  bold, 

Five  and-twenty  tried  and  true, 
Five-and-twenty  veterans  old. 

Stand  before  the  captain's  view — 
That  is,  I  mean,  twenty-five  altogether, 
Hardy  and  tough. 
And  well  used  to  rough 
It  in  all  sorts  of  warfare  and  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Proud  the  noble  war-steed  neighs. 

Proud  the  hardy  soJdiers  stand. 
Proud  the  captain's  eye  surveys 

That  cool,  determined,  warlike  band. 


For  the  cruellest  were  they  of  Mar's  cruel  sona. 
And  had  seen  such  strange  sights. 
And  such  verj'  strange  fights, 

That  their  hearts  were  as  hard  as  the  flints  of  their  guns, 

"  If  he  'scape,  I'll  be  hanged  !"  said  the  captain,  then  j 

Hanged  !"  said  the  castle's  old  echo  ; 
"  We'll  be  hanged  !"  said  the  four-and-twenty  men  ; 
"  Ha-ha-hang  !"  said  the  sergeant — "  hang — just  so  !" 
Now,  Dan  tried  as  hard  to  say  "  hanged"  as  the  best  of  'em. 
But  no — for  the  life  in  him — 
Not  if  they  put  a  knife  in  him. 
The  word  wouldn't  come  as  it  came  to  the  rest  of  'em, 

"  Forward  !  march  !''  and  the  pavement  rang 

To  a  hundred  hoofs  as  the  captain  spoke  ; 
"Forward  !  march  !''  the  martial  clang 
Of  five-and-twenty  swords  awoke. 
You  know  that  the  captain  had  mounted  a  force 

Of  twenty-tive  horse. 
And  four  hoofs  to  each  make  a  hundred  of  course — 
And  that's  how  the  hundred  hoofs  came  to  my  aid 
That  on  pavement  and  paper  such  clatter  have  made. 
'Tis  said  (the  digression,  sweet  reader,  excuse)  '^ 
Calculations  like  these  are  averse  to  the  Muse — 
That  signs  arithmetical 
Ne'er  were  poetical. 
But  what  orthodox  bards  would  consider  heretical. 
Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  critics  who  wot  so, 
I  humbly  submit  to  the  public  'tis  not  so, 
And  every  true  poet 
Must  very  well  know  it 
As  matter  of  fact,  not  at  all  problematical. 
That  poetry's  nothing  if  not  mathematical. 
For  who  has  not  heard  of  the  Helicon  Mount 
As  the  school  where  young  poets  are  first  taught  to  count, 
And  fiijures  and  numbers,  you  know  very  well, 
Pertain  to  Apollo  as  much  as  his  shell ; 
And  then,  O  ye  gods  !  was  there  ever  a  line 
That  proves  not  the  power  of  the  magical  nine  ? 

The  Captain  rode  forth 
With  his  men  to  the  North, 
And  into  the  mountains,  away  and  away, 

From  Rossknocknacray, 
They  rode  through  the  morn  of  that  bright  Autumn  day, 
In  search  of  the  rebel,  the  bold  MacReagh. 
Their  pathway  lay  through  a  desert  waste, 
Where  the  trail  oi  war  might  alone  be  traced, 
Not  by  shattered  fort  or  dismantled  gun. 
Or  the  pile  that  speaks  of  the  triumph  won  ; 
Not  by  broken  sword  from  the  fierce  contest. 
Or  by  battered  helmet's  draggled  crest ; 
Not  by  trampled  soil  where  the  vanquished  fled, 
Or  the  cross  that  prays  for  the  buried  dead  ; 
Not  hy  these,  nor  aught  which  like  these  might  tell 
Of  the  brave  who  fought  and  the  brave  who  fell — 
Not  by  these,  nor  aught  which  like  these  might  say 
Thej'  were  Christian  hosts  that  had  swept  that  way. 
But  the  tale  was  there  how  the  dastard  brand 
Had  achieved  the  work  of  the  soldier  hand. 
And  the  trooper's  memory  could  supply 
Yet  a  darker  tale  of  his  cruelty. 
For  each  step  he  moved,  and  each  ruin  grim. 
And  each  'blasted  oak,  hath  a  tongue  for  him. 
This  wasted  homestead,  black  and  bare, 
He  had  last  beheld  in  its  ruddy  glare  ; 
That  unsightly  pile  but  recalls  one  gaze 
Of  a  noble  shrine  in  the  midnight  blaze  ; 
There  the  hamlet  stood— /te  remembers  well 
What  the  charred  remains,  oh  !  shall  never  tell ! 
For  he  heard  the  shrieks— but  the  ribald  smile 
On  his  brutal  lip  we  behold  the  while  ! 
Away  !    The  scoff,  or  the  sigh,  or  vow. 
Or  the  sword  or  flame,  cannot  reach  them  now  ! 
Away  !    The  fox  hath  slumber  there, 
And  the  hearth  supplies  to  the  wolf  a  lair  ! 
Away  !    The  whelps  by  the  cottage  door 
Play  where  the  children  played  of  yore  ! 
Away  !  away  from  the  laden  trees 
Where  the  withered  corpses  taint  the  breeze  : 
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For  the  death-plague  lurka  ia  the  sun's  bright  ray  

Oh,  away  with  the  trooper  1  away  !  away  1 

And  the  Captain  rode  forth 
With  his  men  to  the  North, 
Still  into  the  mouDtains,  away  and  away 

From  Rossknocknacray, 
They  rode  for  the  length  of  that  long  Autumn  day, 
without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  rebel  MacReagh. 
At  length  they  paused  for  the  night's  repose 
Where  a  mountain  range  on  their  right  arose, 
On  whose  rugged  sides  not  a  shrub  was  seen, 
Save  the  gorse's  darkly  motted  green, 
But  whose  clififs  and  whose  caves  might  well  supply 
A  retreat  for  the  Tories'  revelry. 
Around,  as  far  as  a  man  could  see, 
Lay  as  bleak  a  bog  as  a  bog  might  be. 
With  a  sky  above  it,  and  over  all. 
That  darkly  hung,  like  a  leaden  pall. 
The  jaded  flanks  of  the  horses  bore 
Trace  of  the  soil  they  had  journeyed  o'er, 
And  spoke  to  the  mind 
Of  a  waste  behind 
Dank  as  the  dismal  waste  before — 
Whi;h  last,  en  passant,  I  may  say  was  as  drear  a  one 
As  lay  from  "  Cork's  own" 
To  the  shores  of  Tyrone, 
And  a  prospect,  at  best,  such  as  hardly  would  cheer  a  one. 

Over  the  valley  and  up  the  glen 

The  night-shade  stole  from  the  dreary  feu. 

Where  the  Captain  halted  his  weary  men, 

xlungry  and  vex  I;, 

Aad  a  little  perplexed 
What  "  toils  for  the  Lord"  should  await  them  next, 
Ihe  suene,  the  time,  might  well  appal 
A  man  less  brave  than  Captain  Wall ; 
But,  trained  to  every  chance  of  war, 

His  brutj-!ike  courage  naught  could  mar  

A  courage  greed  at  lirst  supplied. 
And  rage  and  hate  intensified. 
The  thirst  for  blood  was  on  him  now— 
He  would  not  baulk  his  plighted  vow  ; 
Woe  to  the  wretch  who  breathe'l  "  retreat  " 
When  vengeance  ne'er  was  half  so  sweet  •  ' 
Woe  to  the  Avretch  who  whispered  fear  I ' 
Though  all  the  Tory  host  was'uear, 
He  would  encamp  him  there  that  night 
Ay,  in  the  pagan  rebels'  sight,  ' 
And  hang  them  all  with  the  morning's  light  ! 

(to  be  CONCHJDED  in  O01i  NEXT.) 


MRS.  BROWN'S  TEAPOT. 

By  O'M. 

teapot  possess  ?  Smuh-Jones-your  obedient  servant  the 
Zt^AV'^'lTf'  '^T^""^  «f  Mrs  Brown's  lodgers  had  re- 
K  K?-''^f '^'""'^"'•^  the  question,  and  had  a3%epeatec  ry 
been  obliged  to  "gm^ic  up."  That  it  did,  ho  we  ve-  possess 
some  peculiar  quality  was  evident  from  the  old  lady's  o  t 
repeated  asseveration  that  she  ^-ould  not  exchange  io  ''for  its 
weight  in  gold."    Why  ?    That  is  the  question.    Was  t  because 

clu  d  no';?  •  k''''  "  T'  ^'"^--'^  standard  of  be'uty 
thP  rlf  ^  elevUed.    As  for  Smith,  Jones,  and 

To  our  t«!tr/       '"'"''^  ''T'  beautiful  about  it 

bnt?n         l.^'^'^.T  ""^'^     "'^  fastidious)  it  was  nothinc. 

.l^n^H  I  '  ^^""^^f'  «»^oke.begrimed  article  that  years  Jo 
should  have  gone  the  way  of  all  crockery-ware 

I'erhaps  It  was  its  antiuuitv  ^  Weill  T  rlnn'f  l^r,^^  „„  i. 
about  that  either.  But  Ld^I-ly^I  remet W  tTpTrf^tS 
-I  can  give  you  .its  age  to  the  day.    There  is  a  legend  which 

of  maid  o"f  ;i  ""^f "t^  r'^^         Brown  in  the  capac 
of  maid  of-all-work  for  the  last  thirty-seven  years)  is  heard 
sometimes  to  relate.    It  is  to  the  eff.pf  fW  +k;  . 
r.t  +v,^  ^„AA-       -cl        ,  enjcttiiat  this  teapot  was  one 

of  the  weddmg-gifts  made  to  Mrs.  Brown  by  her  first  dear  ' 
departed  on  their  weddmg-day.    That  memora'Lle  occasion  is 


fixed  by  an  authentic  record-Mrs.  Brown's  familv  Bible-aa 

tnoso  days  of    old  china  ;"  so  you  see  that  antiquitv  can  hardW 

earlie  t  W  '  ^if  «he  cherished  it  as  a  relic  of  her  first  and 
earliest  love.    Header,  it  is  as  well-nay,  it  is  better-for  thee 

firsfbve^Xh?-    ^--.^^---'^  first' husband  was  t/tS 
mst  love.    With  tears  in  her  eyes  has  she  told  me  the  almost 
tragic  story  of  her  youth-how  she  loved  and  was  bdoved-W 
p  esent";  oTnr*^^'  from  Scriptural  times  down  to  th^ 

present  age  of  progress  and  enlightenment,  her  love  ran  the 
stereotyped  course  of  opposition  "and  disappointment-how  at 
the  inexorable  command  of  cruel  parents;  she  had  been  oblT^ed 
to  consent  to  a  union  with  old  John  Bohe'a,  grocer  and  publ  ctn 
and  o  give  up  her  Henry  (Rattletrap  was^  his  surname)  who 

who'i^M?B°  '''''  only  a  4rine-store  dealer,  "lu? 

who    Mr  Brown  would  add  parenthetically,  by  way  of  apolo-v 

^at  sofred  far*i°  ^owly  conSti^n.  '\.a  ln^ 

shorfll  „7f     f,  busmess"-how  Mr.  Bohea  died 

shortly  after  their  marriage-a  thing  which  he  should  have 
accommodatingly  done  '' ages"  before  lie  ever  met  her-aud 

ltd  brenT^^.i'f'''''''^  ^"""^^  ^''^  fortune  (he 

been  m  California  ever  since  the  loss  of  his  beloved)  she 
learned  that  he  had  died  of  a  broken  heart.    Boo  hoo  -  Boo- 

wou Id  h    i*  '''  f'^'  ^^""""^^  PenTup  grief 

would  fand  vent  in  a  burst  of  tears,  inaugurated  by  a  series  of 

vSdIo' s'et'dT"''"'  'Tl''  ^  have\ere  ende  J 

miX  hl  "^J,*^^^";  and  her  auditor  or  auditors,  as  the  case 

Sdr^w'  r  ^  ?^  '^'^'"^'y  ""^'"^  '^id  <=redit,  would 
^Mthdraw,  deeinmg  it  almost  sacrilegious  to  break  in  with  v  un 

thltTonr  tbf,- "''''^J  ^^^^  ^'^^^^g'^  to  ^o'^^i^ce  you 

mark  ^""^^  wide-exceedingly  widc-of  the 

«  ^■'^^x.^T  '''J'P  ■    '^'^^t'^  precisely  what  I  had  to  do  •  what 
S.aith  had  to  do  ;  what  Jones  had  to  do  ;  and  what  l  l^a  oon- 
viuced  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  do  up  to  this  very  date 
had  not  accident  placed  us  in  possession  of  the  secret      ^  ' 
besides  it^'^h^r""  ip  regard  to  Mrs.  Brown's  teapot 

oni  V  n,  Tf  P^^'^^^e^  of  ^o  claim  to  either  beauty,  anti- 
nn^lf/  r1  r  "'o^^^^^ent  substantive  will  describe  the  other 
quality  which  I  said  it  did  not  possess  I    l^o  I    Well,  then  I 

tvted    JlTr^'T^  '^"'  B^--'«  opinion)  iHrn- 

parted  an  extraordinary  medicinal  flavour  to  cold  tea  This 
beverage  Mrs  Brown  held  to  be  an  infallible  and  indeed  he 
on  y  remedy  for  terrible  internal  cramps  which  frequency  sei.S 
iier.    A  course  of  brandy  or  whiskey,   which  Jones  and  I 

SitrtS^r 

of  infoxifff "T"'"'"  *°  '^y'  "I  ^^n't  bear  the  sight 

of  intoxicating  liquors.    During  the  course  of  my  life  I  h^ve 

Srs  kZ7  ^;''%P."f^"«  those  who  are  addicted  to  them" 
obscnrP^  -  "'^'y  *bat  she  was  sometimes  a  little 

obscure)     that  if  I  have  not  absolutely  signed  the  pledge  I  am 
in  practice  at  least  a  rigid  abstainer."  ° 

It  was  no  use  urging  our  landlady  to  try  the  eflf.ct  of  a 
stimulant.  Cold  tea,  and  that  only  affer  it  had  been  subjected 
to  the  magical  influence  of  the  teapot-cold  tea,  I  say,  was  the 
single  medicine  which  she  would  vouchsafe  to  touch. 

I  don't  thiuk  I  have  yet  mentioned  one  who  was  destined  to 
play  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  denouement  which  subse- 
quently ook  place.  Jack  Faversham  was  another  of  M  -s 
Brown  s  lodgers,  and  as  confirmed  a  toper  as  ever  trolled  forth 
Manv sentiment  "  We  won't  go  home  till  morning." 
Many  a  lecture  do  I  remember  hearing  the  good  old  ladv  read 
him  on  the  advisability  of  renouncing  his  evil  way^  and  s'^  nd 

eatial  V  ^'^P"-o^«'"«°t     ^is  mind  or  iA  some  other 

equally  laudable  employment,  rather  tlian  in  the  society  of  his 

miohtT^' H^k'  ''Kll''-  old  soul  !  she 

might  as  well  have  held  ner  peace.    Jack  was  not  to  be  re 
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formed  merely  by  advice.  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  withstand  the  advice  of  even  the  great  Father 
Mathew  himself. 

"Never  mind,  old  lady,"  he  would  hiccup  good-huraourediy, 
in  answer  to  Mrs.  Brown's  reproaches,  as,  towards  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  he  would  tradge  upstairs  to  his  room. 
"  Never  mind  (hie).  Everyone  to  his  taste  (hie).  You  prefer 
cold  tea,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  I  (hie)  pi-efer  hot  punch.  That's  the 
only  diiference  between  us  (hie),  and  not  much  either  when  you 
come  to  look  at  it.  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Brown  (hie)."  (The 
aggravating  scamp  should  have  been  after  his  "  beauty  sleep" 
when  he  was  thus  "  vesperially"  saluting  his  landlady.) 

I  repeat.  Jack  was  not  to  be  reformed  merely  by  advice. 
Mrs.  Brown  tried  another  plan.  It  was  this.  About  a  month 
before  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  manner  which  I  shall 
presently  relate,  she  placed  him  "  on  his  good  behaviour,"  and 
gave  him  warning  that  the  next  time  he  made  a  brute  beast  of 
himself  (her  very  words)  she  would  be  obliged  to  him  to  pay  up 
his  bill  and  look  for  lodgings  elsewhere.  Now,  an  invitation  to 
pay  up  his  bill  was  not  exactly  the  moat  agreeable  thing  that 
could  happen  to  Jack.  He  was  a  medical  student  with  "  great 
expectations"  (not  of  success  in  hia  profession,  be  it  observed — 
oh  no  ! — but  of  falling  in  for  the  property  of  a  rich  old  bachelor 
uncle  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him)  ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  the 
liberal  remittances  which  he  received  from  his  father  were 
applied  rather  to  healing  old  wounds  at  "  The  Golden  Calf" 
than  to  indemnifying  Mrs.  Brown  for  board  and  lodging.  So 
that,  as  1  have  intimated,  he  shrank  instinctively  from  any 
allusion  to  "thst  little  bill"  of  his. 

From  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  that  .Jack  had  plainly 
no  other  course  before  him  than  to  subscribe  with  as  good  grace 
as  possible  to  the  line  of  conduct  marked  out  for  him  by  hia 
landlady.  He  should  be  in  his  room  punctually  at  10  p.m.  He 
should  never  return  from  lectures  in  that  state  which  policemen 
describe  so  graphically  as  "drunk  and  disorderly."  In  a  word, 
he  should  comport  himself  generally  as  a  model  and  well-con- 
ducted young  gentleman.  Now,  by  an  individual  of  my  quiet 
temperament,  or  of  Joneb's,  or  even  of  Smith's  (I  say  "even" 
in  reference  to  Smith,  for  he  was  occasionally  wont  to  be  a  leetle 
boisterous),  such  simple  conditions  as  these  would  be  accepted 
— if  not  with  cheerfulness,  at  least  with  resignation.  But  to 
Faversham  they  were  as  gall  and  wormwood. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  Blunt,"  he  said  to  me  after  a  few 
evenings' experience  of  this  "  model"  behaviour,  "I  could  never 
stand  such  a  humdrum,  milk  and-water  kind  of  existence — I 

could  not,  by  "  ;  and  Jack  registered  the  declaration  of  his 

inability  by  an  oath,  which,  if  I  recorded  it  here,  would  hardly 
raise  him  in  your  opinion.  "And,"  he  continued,  "if  I  had 
that  old  termagant  cleared  up  with,  I'd  not  long  wait  a  second 
invitation  of  hers  to  hang  out  elsewhere." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  valiantly  spoken  determination, 
Jack  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  transgress  very  seriously  any 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  provided  by  Mrs.  Brown  for  hia 
observance — until  one  evening.    I  shall  never  forget  it. 

I  was  in  my  own  little  sittingroom,  perusing,  with  a  zeal  and 
industry  "  worthy  of  a  better  cause,"  Miss  Braddon's  latest 
contribution  to  the  "  Library  of  Fiction."  I  had  come  to  the 
interesting  point — to  the  climax,  as  it  were — of  the  story,  when 
a  furious  din,  as  though  Bedlam  were  keeping  carnival  in  the 
kitchen,  and  a  loud  tramping  on  the  stairs,  caused  me  to  lay 
down  my  book  in  alarm,  and  rush  out  of  the  room  to  learn  the 
cause  of  this  unusual  coftirootion.  On  the  landing,  just  outside 
the  door,  I  was  met  by  Smith  and  .Jones — consternation  and 
dismay  depicted  on  their  every  feature. 

"  Hallo  !  Smith,"  I  exclaimed,  "what's  up,  downstairs?" 

"  Why,  haven't  you  heard?"  was  the  reply.  "  Faversham's 
broken  the  teapot  !" 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  at  a  delightful  little  party,  bask- 
ing in  the  smiles  of  love  and  beauty,  when  suddenly,  and  without 
the  slightest  warning,  a  shell  has  burst  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembled guests  ?  Have  you  prided  yourself  on  being  heir  to  the 
property  of  a  rich  old  bachelor  relative,  to  find,  on  hearing  the 
will  read,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  mention  of  you  in  the 
interesting  document  1    Or  have  you  ever  found  yourself  in  the 


unenviable  position  of  defendant  in  a  breach  of  promise  case — 
the  beheld  of  all  beholders— and  heard  your  tender  poetical 
effusions  made  the  subject  of  jeering  comment  by  the  counsel 
"  on  the  other  side''  I 

If  you  have  been  in  any  of  these  situations,  and  if,  in  addi- 
tion, you  possess  the  gift  of  a  singularly  strong  and  fertile 
imagination,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  be  able  to  appreciate 
my  feelings  on  hearing  that  simple  announcement  of  Smith's. 
The  teapot  broken.  No !  I  could  never  believe  it.  Smith 
must  have  been  the  victim  of  some  horrid  optical  delusion. 

I  rushed  downstairs  ;  I  entered  the  kitchen.  It  was  but  too 
true  !  There  lay  the  fragments  of  the  teapot  strewn  about  the 
floor,  and  (or  did  my  eyes  deceive  me  1)  J ack  Faversham  slum- 
bering peacefully  in  their  midst.  I  took  no  note  of  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  situation — of  Mrs.  Brown  lamenting  her 
loss  with  a  vehemence  which  defies  all  attempts  at  description  ; 
or  of  the  maid-of-all-work  belabouring  the  fattest  portion  of 
Jack's  person  with  the  end  of  an  inverted  sweeping- brush.  I 
had  eyes  only  for  the  teapot.  All  my  faculties  were  concentrated 
in  the  endeavour  to  understand  and  properly  appreciate  its 
condition. 

This  is  how  it  happened — this,  at  least,  is  Faveraham's  account 
of  the  occurrence.  He  had  returned  to  his  lodgings  (he  said) 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  on  entering  the  kitchen,  in  order  to  issue 
some  directions  about  a  party  which  he  intended  to  give  on  the 
following  evening,  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  painful  cramp  in 
the  stomach.  His  first  thought  was  to  run  to  the  publican's 
next  door  and  to  try  the  effect  of  a  glass  of  brandy.  But  all  at 
once  he  bethought  him  of  the  teapot.  There  it  lay  on  the 
chimney-piece  (its  usual  resting-place,  save  at  night-time,  when 
it  was  lovingly  transferred  to  the  table  at  Mrs.  Brown's  bedside) 
—a  very  fountain  of  relief.  There  it  lay.  Mrs.  Brown  waa 
absent,  ministering  to  the  wants  of  others  of  her  lodgers  ;  the 
maid-of-all-work  was  nowhere  to  be  seen;  and  Jack,  without 
even  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  cup  and  saucer,  applied  the 
spout  to  his  lips  and  quaffed. 

"  What  do  you  think  was  in  it.  Blunt  V  he  inquired,  abruptly, 
turning  to  me  aa  soon  as  he  had  come  to  this  point  of  the  narra- 
tion. 

"Why,  cold  tea,  to  be  sure,"  we  all  answered,  simultaneously. 

"No,  my  boys,"  answered  Jack,  smacking  hia  lipa  at  the  re- 
collection. "Not  cold  tea,  but  a  pint  of  as  fine  old  John 
Jameson  as  ever  I  tasted  in  my  life."  '' 


ST,  AUGUSTINE  TO  HIS  SISTER. 


BY  TH0MA3  MOOEE, 


0  fair  !  0  purest !  be  tbou  the  dove 
That  flies  alone  to  some  sunny  grove, 
And  lives  unseen,  and  bathes  her  wing, 
All  vestal  white,  in  the  limpid  spring. 
There,  if  the  hovering  hawk  be  near, 
That  limpid  spring  in  its  mirror  clear 
Reflects  him,  ere  he  reach  his  prey, 
And  warns  the  timorous  bird  away. 

Be  thou  this  dove  ; 
Fairest,  purest,  be  thou  this  dove. 

The  sacred  pages  of  God's  owii  Book 
Shall  be  the  spring,  the  eternal  brook, 
In  yhose  holy  mirror,  night  and  day, 
Thou'lt  study  Beaven's  reflected  ray  ; 
And  should  the  foes  of  virtue  dare. 
With  gloomy  wing,  to  seek  thee  there, 
Thou  wilt  see  how  dark  their  shadows  lie 
Between  Heaven  and  thee,  and  trembling  fly ! 

Be  thou  that  dove  ; 
Fairest,  purest,  be  thou  that  dove. 


A  paper,  in  describing  the  escape  of  the  boys  of  a  Glasgow 
reformatory  school  while  on  their  way  to  church,  says  :  "  A 
half  will  probably  have  returned  home,  where  they  will  be 
easily  found  out."  Indeed  !  To  us  it  seems  much  more  likely 
that  those  who  don't  return  home  will  be  found  out.  At  all 
events,  they  will  all  find  themselves  "in  for  it." 
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THE  GRIEVANCE  OF  AN  ASS. 

By  One  of  the  Species. 


Will  this  paper  ever  see  the  light  ?    I  fear  not.    Perhaps  I 
have  uot  been  particularly  felicitous  in  the  selection  of  a  title, 
but,  be  that  as  it  may,  1  think  I  can  see,  "  in  my  mind's  eye, 
Horatio,"  the  scornful  grin  which  curls  the  lip  of  M.  I.e  Editeur  j 
as  he  contemptuously  exclaims,  "  Pshaw  !  pish  !  the  grievance  i 
of  an  ass  !  pass  it  on  directly  to  the  receptacle  which  contains  j 
the  lucubrations  of  so  many  other  donkeys."    And  possibly  this 
article  is  forthwith  consigned  to  the  eternal  oblivion  of  the  ■ 
waate-basket.    There,  at  ihe  very  outset,  is  the  grievance  1  \ 
complain  of.    The  worthy  old  gentleman  who  obligingly  acts  as 
my  amanuensis  on  this  occasion,  assures  me  that  the  editor  of  {- 
Young  Ireland  is  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  intelligence 
and  impartiality  ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  ia  inexpli- 
cable, let  me  ask,  will  he  describe  as  an  ass  every  blundering, 
bungling,  brainless  biped,  wiio  sticks  an  additional  thorn  in  the 
cushions  of  the  editorial  chair,  as  one  William  Makepeace 
Thackerary  in  his  lifetime  wrote  it  (    If  an  idiotic  member  of 
the  genus  humo  writes  an  atrocious  poem,  or  a  still  more  atrocious 
novel,  some  sapient  critic  immediately  discovers  that  the  author 
is  an  ass,  and  some  scores  of  his  fellows  take  up  the  parrot  cry,  ' 
and  yell  in  unison  the  chorus.    If  some  drivelling  legislator  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  the  delivery  of  a  more  than  usually  stupid 
speech,  a  political  opponent  is  ready  with  the  retort  courteous, 
"Sir,  you  are  an  ass."    The  word  is  not  parliamentary,  eh/ 
Well,  the  opprobrious  epithet  can  be  as  distinctly  conveyed  in  a 
polite  inuendo.    In  fact,  in  the  vocabulary  of  fools,  the  word 
"  asa"  is  the  common  synonyme  for  ignorance  and  stupidity — 
the  keenest  shaft  in  the  quiver  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  And 
waa  there  ever  yet  an  individual  philosophic  enough  to  preserve 
his  equaniinitj'-,  and  be  called  an  ass  ]    Question  his  truthful- 
ness, hint  a  doubt  as  to  his  solvency,  nay,  openly  impeach  his 
honour,  and  he  may  forgive  you  ;  but  delicately  insinuate  that 
he  is  a  donkey,  and  the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  in  favour 
of  your  incurring  his  implacable  enmity. 

But  if  the  man  ia  insulted,  let  me,  speaking  on  the  part  of  a 
long-suffering  and  proverbially  patient  race,  solemnly  assert 
that  the  ass  is  not  flattered  by  the  comparison.  Now,  if  I  were 
to  ask,  say,  a  dozen  of  the  most  intelligent  of  my  readers  for 
any  rational  reason  why  they  regarded  the  ass  as  the  very  per- 
aonification  of  stupidity,  I  dare  affirm  I  would  not  receive  one 
answer  up  to  the  level  of  the  intelligence  of  that  much 
maligned  quadruped.  Ttie  error,  like  many  another,  has 
been  sanctified  by  its  antiquity,  and  nobody  dreams  of 
challenging,  much  less  examining  it.  Indeed  there  was  one 
man  only,  of  whom  I  ever  heard,  who  was  capable  of  under- 
standing the  ass  ;  and  for  the  honour  of  the  order  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  state  he  was  an  author  like  myself.  Do 
not  smile,  my  reader.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
an  ass  has  become  an  author.  Old  Lawrence  Sterne  did  shed 
sympathetic  tears  over  a  defunct  donkey  ;  and,  in  ray  thinking, 
it  does  not  materially  detract  from  his  sense  or  sensibility  if  he 
afterwards  went  home  and  administered  a  thrashing  to  hia  wife. 
■  Do  not  tell  me,  my  friendly  old  amanuensis,  that  my  species 
should  entertain  for  the  sex  respect  and  admiration  because 
many  asses  are  popular  and  pets  with  the  majority  of  ladies. 
If  you  mean  this  for  a  pun,  take  my  advice  and  never  perpe- 
trate another  like  it.  For  my  part,  I  say,  "  Woman  delights 
me  not"  ;  for  she  never  misses  an  opportunity  of  disparaging 
my  merits  by  sneering  insinuations.  The  cfther  evening,  in  a 
quiet  street  in  a  quiet  quarter  of  the  town,  I  was  an  unheeded 
witness  of  an  interview  between  a  lady  and  her  lover.  Pretty 
well  accustomed,  as  I  am,  to  hear  the  nonsense  men  can  some- 
times talk,  1  was  positively  astonished  at  the  amount  of  rub- 
bish that  young  man  contrived  to  utter  in  the  space  of  seven 
minutea. 

"Birdie,"  he  said  at  parting,  "give  me  a  kiss." 

"Augustus,"  she  answered,  and  her  nose— it  waa  of  that 
order  of  nasal  architecture  styled  reicorisse— curled  up  still  more 
contemptuously— "  Augustus,  you  are  an  ass." 

But,  as  if  fully  appreciating  the  appropriateness  of  a  designa- 
tion which  a  lady  rarely  applies  to  a  happy  s»7eetheart  (it  being. 


I  am  led  to  believe,  a  post-nuptial  term  of  endearment  reserved 

for  the  happier  husbaiifJ),  that  young  man  did  actually  hang  his 
ears,  as  I  sometimes  do  myself  when  my  master,  in  his  drunken 
moods,  applies  rather  too  freely  and  forcibly  to  my  reason  and 
ribs  the  impunodain  hacidinnm. 

And  this  suggests  what  Mr.  PM,ii.r.h  would  call  a  "  happy 
tliouglit. "  Schoolmen  before  now  have  wrangled  aa  to  the  cor- 
rect definition  of  man.  I  have  heard  of  one  old  heathen  cynic 
who  described  him  aa  a  "  featherless  biped,"'  and  of  another 
who  insisted  that  man  ia  the  only  animal  that  indulges  in  the 
luxury  of  cachinn!#ion — in  other  worda,  that  man  is  a  laughing 
animal  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  would  say,  "  iVlan  ia  the  only  ani- 
mal that  ever  gets  drunk"  ;  and  this  definition,  which  I  hold  ia 
as  correct  as  any  other,  I  make  a  present  of  to  Mr.  Russell  and 
the  Temperance  League. 

Ah  !  1  should  like  to  tell  you,  my  merry  masters  all,  the 
estimation  in  which  ye  are  held  by  my  species  ;  but  I  am  re- 
minded I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  tether,  and  that  per- 
haps there  are  other  asses  as  anxious  as  myself  for  a  ahare  of 
the  space  at  the  disposal  of  that  mysterious  being  yclept  the 
Eilitor.  But  this  I  will  say  in  conclusion,  whUe  the  world  is 
governed  as  it  is  by  animals  who  walk  erect  on  two  logs,  I  thank 
Heaven  it  is  my  lot  to  perambulate  on  four  ;  and  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  pride  and  exultation  that  I  conjure  you,  my  amanu- 
ensis, still  to  "write  me  down  an  ass." 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SH.^iUGHR.\Uri. 

BY  PATRICK  BAKDAN. 

Oh  list  to  the  song  of  the  boy  on  the  sthray. 
Who,  far  from  green  Erin,  his  couutry,  to-day, 
Still  fondly  remembers,  where'er  he  may  roam, 
The  scenes  which  surrounded  his  dear  native  home. 
Two  places  in  Erin  I  love  o'er  the  rest, 
Au'  cherish  their  memories  close  in  my  breast — 
Annaacaul  in  sweet  Kerry  I  claim  for  my  birth  ; 
Donegal  of  the  North — there  I  revelled  in  mirth  ; 
These  hold  my  affections,  and  often  L  sigh 
For  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  their  beauties  to  fly. 
Though  freedom  aa'  plenty  are  here  to  be  found. 
An'  friendship  an'  pleasure  the  exile  surround. 
Still  I'd  rather  be  roviu'  through  loved  Annascaul, 
Or  roamia'  the  wild-woods  of  dark  Donegal  ! 

The  hills  of  this  country  are  lofty  an'  grand 
As  ever  were  formed  by  fair  Nature's  hand  ; 
Through  her  time-woru  forests  the  ravin'  winds  roar  ; 
O'er  her  cliffs  an'  her  cataracts  tierce  eagles  soar  ; 
Through  her  valleys  broad  rivers  majestic'ly  flow, 
An'  wild  o'er  her  meadows  the  bright  flowers  grow ; 
But  fairer  the  flowers  in  loved  Annascaul 
Or  the  green  stniiia'  valleys  of  dark  Donegal ! 

But  my  form  is  now  bendin',  my  hair  has  grown  gray, 

Aa'  I  ?oon  must  go  down  to  my  cold  house  of  clay. 

Yet  I'd  wish  not  to  meet  with  my  death-summons  here, 

So  far  from  my  parents  an'  those  I  hold  dear— 

Though  a  shroud  of  tine  satin  my  hmbs  should  enfold. 

An'  my  cotBn  be  plated  with  silver  an'  gold — 

Though  my  bier  should  be  covered  with  flowers  an'  bloom; 

An'  rows  of  rich  jewels  adorn  my  tomb — 

Still  I'd  rather  he  buried  in  loved  Annascaul, 

Or  laid  in  some  valley  of  dark  Donegal ! 


THE  FUNGUS  FAMILY  AT  HOME. 

The  Pungnaea  were  Yankeea,  and  having  made  a  fortune, 
they  determined  to  enjoy  theraaelves  in  a  European  tour,  so 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  spent  some  months  away,  and  in  due 
time  returned. 

Having  got  duly  settled,  and  their  pictures  arranged  upon 
the  walls,  great  pleasure  is  felt  by  the  many  who  visit  them  and 
listen  to  descriptions  of  their  travel,  which  combine  both  amuse- 
ment and  instruction.  Muaic  is  introduced  as  an  element  of 
interest,  and  the  singing  of  Miss  Cecdia  Fungus  is  pronounced 
admirable  by  her  many  admirers.    Her  father  is  very  proud  of 
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her,  but  represses  his  enthusiasm,  aud  recently,  when  she  was 
being  praised  by  a  visitor,  he  replied  : 

"  Oh,  she  is  passe'— a.s  if  he  would  mitigate  the  compliment. 
"When  I  was  iti  Europe,"  said  he,  "  1  thought  some  of  having 
her  educated  to  be  a  madonna,  but  the  professor  found  fault 
with  her  register,  as  if  she  were  a  stove,  and  I  gave  it  up. 

"  Did  you  attend  the  opera  while  abroad     one  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course,  because  'twas  the  fashion.  I  couldn't 
understand  a  word  that  was  sung,  though  ;  and  if  I  boughr,  a 
laboratory  it  didn't  help  it  any,  for  'twas  all  Greek  to  me.  I'd 
much  rather  hear  the  Hwi&a  mouutain  ho#3  making  tiie  wel- 


come ring. 

"  Did  you  like  the  Matterhorn  1" 

"I  don't  think  I  heard  that;  I  missed  it  somehow;  but  1 
heard  a  good  many  of  'em,  and  their  reverberation  aaiong  the 
hills  was  very  pleasant,  especially  in  a  fog." 

"  Did  you  go  to  Berue  V 

"To  hi(rii  '/  No,  not  I  ;  'twas  in  August,  aad  I  went  to  cool 
off.  But  we  all  burnt  bad  enough,  let  me  tell  you— fully  as 
bad  as  we  should  at  home." 

"  You  at  least  had  pure  air  V 

"  Yes,  outdoors  ;  but  let  me  tell  you  that  mountain  goats 
and  mules,  though  nice  in  travels  and  poems,  are  far  ditidrent 
when  regarded  as  fellow-boarders  at  mountain  iuns,  and  their 
smell  is  not  uromantic  by  auy  means.  Where  pigs  and  hens, 
goats,  mules,  aud  travellers  are  thrown  together  ahnost  indis- 
criraagingly,  you  can  imagine  how  offensive  the  atmosphere 
must  be  to  sensitive  oilfacujries." 

"Did  you  see  the  Jungfrau  and  Mont  Blanc  !" 

' '  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  I  did.  We  took  some  pains  to  do'  so 
by  climbing  up  goat-paths  so  narrow  that  it  seemed  we  must  be 
turown  into  the  mouutain  chasms  below  ;  and  here  is  another 
humbug.  Those  thiags  are  all  advertised  in  the  guide-books, 
but  when  you  go  to  see  'em  they  are  postponed  on  account  of  the 
weather.  I  hadn't  time  to  impend  in  such  fooling,  so  went  back 
to  where  I  started  from.  Hut  there  aio  monatains  enough  all 
round  there,  without  cariiiL;  for  tlieao  tiiflr's." 

"  What  didyou  think  of  the  or<iau  at  Zurich  ?" 

"  Cecilia  liked  it  first  rate  ;  but  it  didn't  begin  with  the  big 
organ  in  Boston.  They  made  a  great  to-do  about  the  Nux 
Vomica  stop,  but  hang  me  if  I  could  see  anything  wonderful  in 
it." 

"You  went  to  Lucerne,  of  course  Y' 

"  Yes,  we  went  there  by  the  Otard  Pass  ;  but  beyond  cheeses 
and  the  great  lion  by  the  Danish  sculpin,  there  was  little  to  see 
there.  We  went  to  Altorf,  too,  where  Tell  did  that  trick  with 
the  apple,  and  killed  the  old  tyrant  that  put  his  hat  on  a  pole 
for  the  people  to  bow  to  ;  but  I  couldn't  get  any  facts  about 
it,  and  some  say  there  never  was  such  a  person  as  Tell." 

"You  doubtless  were  interested  in  Geneva,  the  home  of  Cal- 
vin V 

"I  can't  say  that  I  was.  There  are  none  of  his  contemp- 
tuaries  living,  aud  the  memory  of  him  is  about  faded  out,  iu 
spite  of  the  Sally  de  llefamation  which  they  have  built  there. 
This  Sally  is  nothing  but  a  large  hall,  and  that's  the  way  one  is 
confused  by  names.  Why,  they  call  a  big  glazier  the  Mare  de 
Glace,  and  up  in  the  Pass  St.  Bernard  a  hotel  is  a  horse- 
piecQ. " 

"The  Hospice,  yes.  You  must  have  been  pleased  with  that, 
so  full  of  human  and  poetical  interest." 

"  Another  deception,  let  me  tell  you.  We  had  all  heard 
about  the  do^'s  that  saved  people  from  perishing  in  the  snow, 
and  we  asked  if  they  would  show  ua  a  specimeu  of  how  they  did 
it.  One  of  the  monks  told  us  that  if  we  would  wait  until  next 
Winter  and  get  snowed  iu  he  would  send  a  dog  or  two  to  look 
us  up,  and  that  was  all  he  could  do  about  it.  The  Summer,  he 
said,  was  not  a  good  time  for  incidents  of  that  kind,  aud  that's 
all  the  satisfaction  we  got." 

"How  were  you  struck  by  the  moral  and  political  aspect  of 
the  country  ?" 

"I  didn't  see  the  ghost  of  a  moral  aspect,  and  as  for  the  po- 
litical T  don't  believe  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  pheasants  knew 
who  the  President  of  the  United  States  was.  As  for  their  in- 
telligence, we  can  only  fancy  what  that  must  be  when  they 


have  only  the  Swiss  papers  to  read,  one  of  which  was  enough  to 
satisfy  me." 

"  6a  the  whole,  you  enjoyed  your  tour  V 
"  Oh,  yes,  that's  what  1  paid  for.  Anybody  can  get  along 
very  well  if  the  sight-seers  will  let  him  alone,  aud  the  best  way 
to  do  is  not  to  see  anything  that  others  want  you  to.  Now,  my 
mind  is  full  of  things  which  1  didn't  see,  and  when  I  go  again 
they  will  be  all  fresh  aud  new.  Come,  let  us  go  into  the  pic- 
ture-gallery ;  I  want  to  show  you  some  cheap  do  overs  that  I 
bought  in  Florence.  Ah,  Florence  1  I'll  tell  you  about  that 
sometime.  Jest  hear  Cecilia  sing.  '  i'is  an  area  from  Foster. 
Don't  she  gush  like  a  syrup  I  And  that  teacher  said  she  hadn  t 
capacity  enough  to  be  a  madonna,  but  I  told  him  she  should 
have  it  if  1  had  to  pay  ten  thousand  dollars  for  it." 


KILGARVAN. 

THE  STOllY  OF  AN  IRISH  NOBLE  HOUSE. 
By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt. 


[All  Eights  Eeserved.] 
Chapteu  XIV. 

We  must  now  lead  the  reader  to  Donovan's  mill.  The  old 
miller  had  come  iu  to  supper  from  his  office,  and  with  some  im- 
patience desired  the  servant  to  summon  Lady  Kilgarvan  to  their 
eveuhig  nual.  The  girl  accordingly  went  out,  having  seen  her 
youni'Uiistreas  about  two  hours  previously  walking  with  her 
chiidln  her  arms  in  a  held  at  the  back  of  the  null.  But  mother 
and  child  had  disappeared,  and  the  girl,  concluding  that  Lady 
Kilgarvan  had  prolonged  her  walk  into  the  adjoining  wood,  pur- 
sued her  search  iu  that  direction  ;  unavailingly,  I  need  hardly 
tell  the  reader.  The  old  man  waj  dreadfully  alarmed.  He  had 
vat^ue  tears  of  he  knew  not  what.  It  occurred  to  him  that  his 
daughter  might  have  gone  to  Kilgarvan— it  was  very  improbable 
—she  never  had  gone  there  since  the  death  of  her  husband— but 
in  this  uncertainty  he  resolved  to  go  across  to  the  castle.  With- 
out waiting  for  his  supper  he  instantly  preceded  there,  aud  re- 
quested an  audience  of  Mr.  John  O'Keily. 

"  Is  it  my  lord  you  mean  V  said  the  servant  who  admitted 

him.  ,  ,.,    „       ,.  , 

"  I  mean  your  master— call  him  what  you  like,  replied 

O'Donovan.  ,    ,     ,  i      i  i 

At  this  moment  John  O'Keily  crossed  the  hall,  and  asked 
Donovan  what  he  wanted. 

"1  waut  to  know'  sir,  if  you  can  give  me  any  tidings  ot  my 
daughter  and  her  child— they  can't  be  found  at  uiy  place. 

"1  know  nothing  about  them— how  should  1 1"  answered  Mr. 
O'Keily  ;  "  when  did  you  miss  them  V 

Donovan  told  him  what  the  reader  knows  already. 

"Poor  fellow  1"  said  O'Keily;  "I  sincerely  pity  you.  i 
wish  i  could  assist  your  inquiries,  but  I  am  as  ignorant  of 
where  your  daughter  and  her  child  may  have  gone  as  you  are 
yourseit." 


This  affectation  of  sympathy  was  so  plausibly  got  up,  that  it 
imposed  for  the  momeut  upon  Donovan. 

"  Was  she  in  the  habit  of  visiting  any  of  your  neighbours  ! 
asked  O'Keily  ;  "she  may  possibly  be  at  some  of  their  houses. 
Sit  down  aud  rest  yourself— you  seem  much  fatiguea  aud 
agitated  A  strict  search  must  be  made  if  your  daughter  does 
not  soon  return  to  you  ;  but  I  hope,  and  indeed  I  tluuk,  your 
alarm  must  be  gro^iudless,  and  that  she  has^omy  stayed  out 
longer  than  usual  at  the  house  of  some  friend. 

He  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  this  suggestion  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  hiendlv  interest.  Donovan,  wretched  and  discousolate, 
returned  to  his  home,  and  before  day  dawned  on  the  following 
morning  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set  forth  on  a  driftless  ana 
prohtless  search,  from  which  at  the  end  of  three  days  he  re- 
turned, unable  to  obtain  in  any  quarter  information  ^  on ^  the 


aubiect  of  his  inquiries.  The  seacoast  property  of  the  Ku- 
earvan  family  was  twenty  miles  distant  froiu  their  residence  ; 
and  It  had  not  occurred  to  Donovan  to  turn  his  steps  in  that 

direction.  -n/r     t  i     n^nr  n 

The  reader  has,  of  course,  conjectured  that  Mr.  John  O  Kelly 
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knew  ranch  more  about  the  matter  than  he  cared  to  communi- 
cate. Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  Mary  disappeared, 
she  had  been  walking,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  in  a  paddock 
belonging  to  her  father.  It  was  a  favourite  spot  with  her,  pro- 
bably from  having  been  the  playground  of  her  own  childhood. 
Her  boy,  who  had  been  christened  Marcus,  was  now  a  strong 
little  fellow  of  a  twelvemonth  old,  and  she  amused  herself  with 
watching  his  attempts  to  toddle  about  the  grass.  A  wood 
adjoined  the  paddock,  and  Mary  crossed  the  stile  that  led  into 
it,  carrying  her  boy  along  an  unfrequented  path  that  ran  through 
a  thicket  of  ancient  hawthorns.  Here  she  was  suddenly  seized 
by  two  men  who  had  for  some  time  been  on  the  watch  for  her. 
Their  faces  were  covered  with  black  crape.  They  bound  a 
handkerchief  over  her  mouth,  to  stifle  her  cries,  and  the  cries  of 
the  child  were  stifled  in  a  similar  manner.  Twilight  had  fallen, 
but  her  cautious  captors  did  not  immediately  venture  to  carry 
her  farther  than  an  empty  hovel  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
wood,  in  which  they  waited  till  the  night  was  far  advanced. 
Two  horses  were  fastened  in  the  hovel,  the  situation  of  which 
was  sufficiently  remote  from  any  thoroughfare  to  render  dis- 
covery very  improbable. 

When  the  night  had  settled  into  darkness,  and  the  rural  po- 
pulation were  sunk  in  slumber,  Mary  was  lifted  to  a  pillion  be- 
hind one  of  the  men,  while  her  child  was  carried  off  by  the 
other,  and  they  sode  away,  rather  slowly  at  first,  but  mending 
their  pace  as  they  proceeded  ;  selecting  the  moat  unfrequented 
bohereens,  until,  when  they  had  travelled  some  eight  or  ten 
miles,  the  moon  peeped  over  the  horizon.  There  was  yet  no 
sign  of  life  around,  but  there  wa;.  light,  and  Mary's  captors 
deemed  it  prudent  to  avoid  the  possible  observation  of  any 
chance  wanderer.  They  led  their  prisoner  into  an  old  graveyard, 
and  tethering  their  horses  within  the  walls  of  a  ruined  church, 
they  determined  to  remain  there  until  the  return  of  night  should 
enable  them  to  proceed  unobserved  upon  their  journey. 

They  had  brought  food  and  wine,  which  they  shared  with 
Mary.  They  had  even  provided  for  her  comfort  so  far  as  to 
bring  a  warm  cloak  which  they  wrapped  round  her  person  at 
the  time  of  her  capture,  and  a  similar  covering  was  provided  for 
the  boy.  This  considerate  provision  seemed  inconsistent  with 
other  parts  of  their  conduct  ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  their 
instructions  were  to  get  her  and  her  child  out  of  John  O'Kelly's 
way  with  as  little  personal  severity  as  could  accord  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purpose. 

When  the  second  night  fell  they  resumed  their  route  until 
they  reached  the  part  of  the  coast  where  the  smuggled  articles 
which  supplied  the  cellars  of  Kilgarvan  were  frequently  dis- 
charged. On  their  way  there  they  had  passed  by  the  bawn  of 
Paddy  Burke's  cottage.  Arriving  at  the  spot,  they  gave  the 
horses  in  charge  to  a  man  in  sailor's  dress,  who  doubtless  be- 
longed to  the  vessel  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  made  an 
attempt  to  extort  an  oath  from  Mary,  of  which  the  import  will 
be  readily  guessed  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Twohig,  who  led  the 
expedition  : 

_  "  Will  you  refuse  to  swear  upon  this  book  that  you'll  never 
give  his  honour  any  trouble  about  that  brat  of  yours  V 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  swear  away  the  rights  of  my  child  V 
said  Mary. 

"  Curse  you  !  what  rights  has  your"  

Mary  uttered  a  piercing  cry. 

"Don't  miscall  me— don't  miscall  my  poor  boy,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  voice  that  thrilled  with  anguish  ;  "you  well  know 
that  I  do  not  deserve  such  a  slander." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  returned  Mr.  Twohig,  "  and  I 
care  as  little  ;  but  I  know  this,  that  if  you  don't  make  up  your 
mind  to  swear  within  the  next  fifteen  minutes — I'll  just  give 
you  fifteen  minutes — down  you  go  from  this  rock  into  the  water 
below  there;"  which  threat  he  clenched  with  a  tremendous 
oath. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Burke  and  his  party  appeared. 
Twohig  did  not  wait  their  near  approach,  but,  dragging  down 
Mary  to  the  water's  edge,  he  left  two  of  the  smuggler's  crew  to 
obstruct  pursuit  by  violence. 

I  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  executed  his  threat  to 
throw  Mary  from  the  rock.     Most  probably  he  and  his  em- 


ployer would  have  shrunk  from  the  commission  of  actual  mur- 
der ;  and  the  menace  was  employed  to  terrify  Lady  Kilgarvan 
into  giving  Mr.  John  O'Kolly  the  additional  security  of  au 
oath. 

The  oath  she  firmly  refused  to  give  ;  she  was  hurried  on 
board  the  smuggling  vessel,  imploring  that,  whatever  else  they 
might  inflict  on  her,  they  would  not  separate  her  from  her  child. 
But  this  prayer  was  not  granted.  Little  Marcus  was  otherwise 
disposed  of  ;  and  his  subsequent  fortunes  may  perhaps  be  the 
subject  of  a  future  history. 

Mr.  John  O'Ketly  now  flattered  himself  that  he  was  pretty 
well  fortified  in  ihe  inheritance  and  title  he  usurped.  If  Mary's 
disappearance  was  casually  mentioned  in  his  presence,  he 
assumed  an  air  of  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  event  ; 
wished  it  was  possible  to  penetrate  the  mystery  ;  it  was  quite  a 
romance — one  of  the  most  unaccountable  events  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  There  was  no  proof  to  inculpate  him  as  having  any 
!  share  in  the  transaction  so  long  as  Twohig  remained  silent ; 
and  Twohig,  for  his  own  sake,  would  preserve  secrecy,  especially 
as  he  was  subsidised  by  John  O'Keliy.  Nor  could  Twohig  be 
connected  with  the  affair  by  any  accessible  evidence  ;  for  when 
Burke  and  his  party  appeared  at  Carrigdhu,  he  had  descended 
the  opposite  declivity  before  they  could  have  seen  his  face  ;  ani 
they  did  not  know  the  sailors  who  encountered  them  on  the 
height. 

Mr.  O'Keliy — Lord  Kilgarvan,  as  he  was  generally  called — 
did  not,  however,  escape  suspicion.  It  was  considered  that  he 
was  the  only  person  in  existence  who  had  an  interest  in  spiritinc^ 
away  his  brother's  widow  and  son  ;  and  his  affectation  of  inno- 
cence, his  professions  of  sympathy  with  Donovan,  did  not 
exempt  him  from  the  obloquy  attaching  to  great  criminals.  He 
was,  in  fact,  extremely  miserable — a  victim  to  the  stings  of  con- 
science, which  he  keenly  felt  but  would  not  obey. 

He  tried  to  escape  from  himself  by  resuming  his  political 
activity.  He  repaired  to  Dublin,  and  took  legal  advice  on  the 
subject  of  claiming  to  be  summoned  by  writ  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  His  assumption  of  the  earldom  was  accompanied  by  the 
very  serious  pecuniary  disadvantage  of  his  retirement  from  the 
House  of  Commons  just  at  the  juncture  when  the  Union  debates 
commenced,  and  when  every  Union  vote  was  worth  thousands 
of  pounds.  He  could  not  be  a  member  of  both  Houses  ;  and  as 
he  claimed  to  be  a  peer  of  the  realm  he  was  under  the  necessity 
of  withdrawing  from  the  scene  of  his  previous  Parliamentary 
manoeuvres. 

Pressed  by  a  painful  sense  of  guilt,  and  morbidly  anxious 
concerning  his  peerage,  his  mental  sufferings  displayed  them- 
selves by  a  fitful  uncertainty  of  manner  which  could  not  escape 
observation.  The  cloud  that  hung  over  his  character  was  some- 
times disagreably  brought  to  his  notice  by  the  inuendoes  of  the 
reckless  companions  into  whose  society  he  had  drifted.  The  really 
respectable  members  of  the  aristocracy  would  not  now  admit  him 
to  their  intimacy.  Few  men  are  satisfied  in  a  condition  of  ostra- 
cism ;  and  by  degrees  John  O'Keliy,  repudiated  by  those  whose 
acquaintance  would  have  really  been  an  honour,  was  oblioed 
to  take  his  choice  between  total  isolation  and  the  company  of 
persons  who,  although  higher  in  rank  than  the  dare-devil  crew 
that  in  former  days  had  drunk  Marcus's  wines,  were  in  point  of 
character  no  better.  The  interest  he  had  in  the  disappearance 
of  his  sister  in-law  and  of  his  nephew  was  commented  on  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tale  told  by  Paddy  Burke,  which  had  gained 
circulation  in  varied  and  distorted  shapes  ;  and  O'Keliy  was  ex- 
posed to  taunts  and  hints  which  it  needed  all  his  philosophy  to 
render  endurable. 

For  instance,  if  anyone's  succession  to  a  fortune  by  the  death 
of  a  relative  was  mentioned,  one  of  his  jocular  companions 
would  say  in  a  significant  manner  that  the  successor  was  a  lucky 
fellow,  as  it  was  not  everyone  who  had  the  knack  of  gettinc  rid 
of  inconvenient  relations.  O'Keliy  could  not  resent  flings  of 
this  kind  without  showing  that  he  felt  their  individual  applica- 
tion. All  he  could  do  was  to  try  to  look  unconcerned,  and  ex- 
press his  concurrence  in  the  remark. 

He  offered  his  hand  to  a  young  lady,  who  bluntly  said : 

"  What  will  you  do  if  your  nephew  reappears?" 
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"  I  am  not  aware  of  having  a  nephew,"  respoaded  Mr,  O'Kelly 
with  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Is  that  managed  too  ?"  said  the  lady. 

He  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Cooke,  the  priacipal 
understrapper  of  parliamentary  corruption  ;  and  Cookt!,  not  boujg 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  permitted  O'Kelly's 
advances,  on  the  principle  that,  as  he  might  possibly  make  good 
his  claim  to  the  earldom,  it  was  j  ust  aa  well  to  keep  him  in  hand. 
He  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  "  Lord  Kil<^arvan  "  as 
Mr.  John  O'Keiiy  called  himself.  ° 
^  There  was  now  no  traffic  possible  for  his  lordship';^  vote  in  the 
Commons,  as  he  had  soared  aloft  to  the  outskirts  of  the  more 
exalted  region  into  which  he  was  trying  to  obtain  admission.  He 
talked,  of  course,  in  a  tone  of  absolute  certainty  of  his  success, 
and  spoke  of  the  support  which  he  meant  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Upper  House— provided  that  the  Government 
showed  a  due  appreciation  of  his  merits. 

"It  was  awkward,  Cooke,  that  my  poor  dear  brother  died  at 
the  moment  he  did.  Had  he  lived,  1  could  have  shared  the 
good  thmgs  going  among  our  friends  in  the  Commons  ;  but  my 
succession  to  the  peerage  just  then  deprived  me  of  that  chance  ; 
a  fact  which  I  hope  that  you,  as  my  fast  and  firm  friend,  will 
consider  when  my  services  and  merits  are  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Government.  As  to  this  question  of  Union,  you 
know,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Indeed  your  own 
pamphlet  shows  this  to  be  the  case  ;  and,  speaking  candidly,  I 
often  feel  strongly  impelled  to  oppose  the  measure,  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly taking  a  great  leap  in  the  dark  to  destroy  a  constitution 
which  all  our  experience  since  1782  demonstrates  to  have  been 
a  source  of  unexampled  prosperity  to  Ireland.,  Sometimes  it 
seems. to  me  as  if  we  were  going  to  cut  Ireland's  throat." 

Cooke  was  impatient  of  O'Kelly's  pretences  of  patriotism.  He 
had  drunk  so  much  wme  that  his  candour  was  pushed  to  the  I 
verge  of  imprudence.  j 
"My  dear  Lord  Kilgarvan,"  said  he,  "as  you  murdered  j 
your  nephew,  you  need  not  scruple  to  murder  your  country."  I 
Gladly  would  O'Kelly  have  stabbed  hi.ii  to  the  heart  ;  but  1 
to  quarrel  with  Cooke  was  to  damage  his  chance  of  a  good  sub-  ' 
stantial  bribe  for  his  vote  and  support.    So  he  forced°a  laugh 
and  said  :  ' 
"  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  very  facetious  ;  but  of  course  you 
don't  believe  a  word  of  that  d — d  story  ?" 

"Oh,  of  course  1  don't,"  replied  Cooke,  in  a  tone  that  did 
not  exactly  accord  with  the  wards;  "I  spoke  in  jest;  old 
friends  should  not  quarrel  for  a  haaty  expression.  Bat  you  have 
not  yet  told  me  the  nature  of  your  expectations." 

The  latter  part  of  Cooke's  apologetic  speech  had  a  sedative 
effect . 

"  In  considering  what  I  am  entitled  to  claim,  my  dear  Cooke, 
you  should  take  into  account  the  unwavering  support  I  have 
always  given  the  Government.  I  am  no  new  recruit.  Look  into 
my  conduct  as  long  as  I  sat  in  Parliament  and  see  if  you  can  tax 
me  with  one  single  vote  against  the  Castle.  I  think  that  past 
services  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  support  now  given 
to  the  Union." 

"There  is  much  in  what  you  say,"  said  Cooke,  "but  you  are 
not  seated  yet." 

"  Oh,  that  makes  no  difference.  My  seat  is  as  certain  as  if 
1  had  it  this  moment— my  proofs  are  overwhelming.  As  there 
will  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  that  point,  I  naturally 
speak  to  you  as  if  I  had  already  got  my  writ.  There's  another 
matter  to  be  looked  at.  If  a  man  votes  according  to  his  con- 
victionsj  and  is  paid  for  voting,  why,  sir,  he  renders  easy  ser- 
vice ;  but  if  he  votes  against  his  cauvictiona  he  is  certainly 
entitled  to  much  higher  pay,  to  remunerate  him  for  the  painful 
violence  he  does  his  conscience.  Now,  Cooke,  I  know  this 
Union  will  play  the  devil  with  Ireland,  and  therefore,  in  giving 
it  my  support,  I  expect  that  my  personal  reward  may  be  appor- 
tioned not  only  to  the  service  I  render  the  Government,  but 
also  to  the  conscientious  pain  I  feel  in  rendering  it." 

Cooke  had  been  sipping  a  glass  of  wine,  but  O'Kelly's  con- 
scientioiis  plea  so  tickled  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  that  he 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  sputtering  out  the  wine  he 
had  not  swallowed. 


Well,  well,  my  dear  Lord  Kilgarvan,  we  must  see  what  can 
be  got  from  his  excellency.  Of  course  when  vour  conscience  is 
in  the  market  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  deprive  you  of  its 
price  ;  but— he,  ho,  he  !— I  never  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  pressed  such  an  argument  on  me  " 

"His  excellency,"  said  O'Kelly,  "ought  to  recommend  me 
to  rite  for  a  marquisate.  And  theu  there's  the  clerksaip  of  the 
.feUs.  iiiere  will  be  vacancies  in  lucrative  posts  arisiaw  from 
promotion  or  other  causes.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  be  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland.  Or  I  could  be  made  commissioner  of 
something  or  other  with  a  good  salary.  At  a  time  like  this 
tiiey  tnust  have  to  create  posts.  Now,  Cooke,  you  know  that 
£/,oOO  casd  down  is  the  price  of  a  vote  for  the  Uuion  in  the 
House  o[  Commons,  and  I  do  not  see  why  votes  should  not 
range  much  higher  in  our  House." 

^  "There  I  must  differ  from  your  lordship,"  said  Cooke  ;  "  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  is  a  matter  of  iufinite  difficulty  to  get 
a  majority.  You  see  we  have  been  beaten  this  session.  Next 
year  we  shall  take  care  to  pack  the  House.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  sturdy  fellows  in  the  Commons  whom  nothing 
can  B.-diic3,  besides  a  large  balance  of  waverers  who  hesitate  bo"^ 
tv-een  thoir  hatred  of  the  Union  and  the  strong  temptation  of 
a  bribe.  Under  such  circumstances,  votes  range  high  in  the 
market.  But  in  the  L  -rds  we  have  much  less'' trouble.  The 
anti-Uniomsts  who  follow  the  Duke  of  Leinster  are  only  a 
handful— I  doubt  if  there  are  thirty  altogether— the  majority 
are  as  rotten  as  we  could  desire.  Some  of  them,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  certainly  oppose  the  measure  ;  but  a  ribbon  or  a 
step  m  the  peerage  buys  them  up,  not  to  apeak  of  the  good  round 
suuis  that  some  of  them  are  to  get  for  their  borough  interests. 
I  need  not  tell  a  man  of  your  wisdom  that  the  price  of  a  vote  is 
mainly  determined  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  majority." 

"  Well,  then,  Cooke,  between  friends,  what  do  you  really 
think  I  have  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  ?" 

"  That,  my  lord,  must  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  service 
yon  can  give.  One  vote,  where  we  are  sure  of  a  majority,  can- 
not count  for  much." 

"Oh,  I  can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  vote  ;  I  can  speak  at 
any  length  in  favour  of  tlie  measure— I  shall  canvass  support 
out  of  doors— I  shall  work  hard,  day  and  night,  and  I  think 
you  know  I  can  work." 

"  I  dare  say  your  best  chance  is  argent  comptaiit—cAsh.  down," 
said  Cooke,  musingly. 

"Bat  the  marquisate,"  said  Mr.  O'Kelly.  "I  do  not  see 
why  that  should  stagger  them.  Look  at  the  number  of  men 
from  the  Oommoaa  who  either  have  been,  or  are  to  be,  made 
barons.  I  am  an  earl  already,  and  surely  a  step  upwards  for 
one  who  is  already  a  peer  is  a  less  unreasonable  demand  than  a 
step  into  the  peerage  from  the  ranks  of  the  Commoners." 
"  When  were  you  last  with  his  excellency  ?"  asked  Cooke. 
"I  had  an  audience  to-day,"  replied  O'Keiiy;  "nothing 
could  be  more  friendly  than  his  manner — he  was  quite  compli- 
mentary-said he  had  no  doubt  the  king  would  value  most 
highly  the  support  of  a  m-m  of  my  abilities  and  character  ;  but 
before  I  could  put  my  wishes  and  claims  into  definite  shape,  in 
came  a  score  of  clients,  including  six  bishops  ;  and  I  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  enter  into  particulars." 

"My  advice  to  your  lordship,"  said  Cooke,  "is  to  secure 
another  audience— ask  for  enough— press  your  utility — ask 
largely,  and  you  will  have  the  better  chance  of  getting  some- 
thing worth  while  ;  and  you  shall  of  course  have  my  beat  help 
through  any  channel  in  which  I  can  be  useful  to  you." 

With  these  words  Cooke  rose  from  the  table,  took  leave  of 
O'Kelly,  and  proceeded  to  the  Parliament  house,  where  he 
dexterously  plied  his  task  of  corruption  among  all  who  were 
accessible  to  the  blaadishments  of  the  Government. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  missionary  was  invited  to  dinner  at  a  house  where  the 
daughters  appeared  in  very  low-necked  dresses.  The  father 
offered  an  excuse,  stating  that  his  girls  merely  followed  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion. 

"Oh,"  said  the  missionarv,  "you  can't  shame  me  ;  I  have 
been  ten  years  among  the  Fiji  islanders." 
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LOST. 

BY  J.  MARIE  P.  HARRIS. 

I  had  two  sisters— jny  was  mine, 
PeacH.  happtnoss,  and  love  ;  ■ 
No  claiullet  dimmed  my  morning  sky, 

Briijiht  was  tlio  heaven  above." 
Too  soon— tny  he.irt  is  drear  and  sad, 

Those  happy  days  are  fled  ; 
Alone  I  now  am  left  to  weep  — 

My  sisters  both  are  dead. 

J  had  a  friend  in  early  youth, 
Oompauion  priz.id  and  true  ; 

Ah  !  good  old  days,  I  loved  you  well, 
And  her  who  shared  with  you  : 

Another  friend,  of  riper  years, 
Whose  lot  was  ministry, 

Whnpe  words  were  mor^,  than  priaeless  gems- 
Death  took  nay  friends  from  me. 

I  had  a  love— I  th:iu-ht  I  had- 
Elysian  dreams  are  o'er  ; 

My  .love  has  flown,  and  I  am  wrecked 
On  Time's  receding  shore. 

Ah  !  bitter,  bitter  is  this  strife. 
This  struggle  to  be  brave  ; 

Mine  only  is  a  human  heart- 
Father,  thy  help  I  crave. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[srECIALLY  WrUrrEN  for  "young  IRELAND"  BY  A  LF.ADIN-G  MEMBER 

Lesson  XX  [. 
Aspiration. 

''  Aspiration  may  be  defined  as  the  changing  of  the  radical  sound<, 
of  the  consonants  from  being  stops  of  the  brealh  to  sibilants  or  from 
a  stronger  to  a  weaker  s.bdanca. ■  Grammar  of  the  Irish  1'^.^^^ 
pp.  39  and  40.  The  rad.cal  sound  of  a  consonant  is  that  pronunc!;. 
tK>n  which  It  receives  .n  its  primary,  natural,  unaffected  form  as  & 
m  ban.  In  the  Irish  language  the  number  of  letters  no ^  oeu;rallv 
employed  are  not,  in  their  primary  state,  sufficient  to  reprfsent  aU 
the  sounds  m  the  modern  language.  Hence,  to  avoid  ^the  Ltio 
duction  of  new  characters,  it  was  found  necessary  to  vary  the 
sounds  of  the  letters.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  visionlrv  to 
suppose  that  m  the  baginniag  these  secondary  sounds  were  never 
employed,   but  that  each   consonant  had   but  one    full  fixed 

growth  of  euphony,  the  coarser  of  the  consonants  coming  toSer 
with  the  smoother  ones  were  gradually  fined  down  to  the  softness  of 
the  latter,  so  as  to  allow  the  stream  of  coaveraaHn  , 
smoothly  on.     There  are  three  of  the  consonants,         I  TZ7 
which  do  not  yield  to  this  softening  influence.      Of  these  i  and  ^i' 
are  snfHciently  smooth,  and  easily  coalesce  with  tbTother  conso 
nants,  whilst  t^,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  Dronuucia°inn  f» 
changeable^  and  never  suffers  Aspirat^n.    Thrremaining^nine  con' 
sonants-viz.,  b,  c  -o,      5,  m,  p.  r,  and  c-are  called  aspirates  or 
a.pMs,  because  their  primary  or  natural  sounds  are  changed  inL 
aspirated  sounds,  as  b  into  b-that  is  h  into  «•  An     S^f^f:?!  ■ 
Table  of  Aspirated  Letters.     Thesa  nint  Zi^lutJZ^n^Zl 
be  subdivided  into  "stops  of  the  breath"_viz.,  b,  c,  t),  r  p  c  -  and 

ir  f^\  I  t  P'°°°«"<=i"g  ttem  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
breath  takes  place,  as  in  stop  ;  the  latter  are  called  "si^.trants  '  be 
cause  they  are  pronounced  with  a  continuous  hissing  (sibilant  sound' 
as  m  . top.  It  will  bo  seen  in  the  following  Table  ho^  consonant^ 
which  are  stops  of  the  breath  become  sibilants,  and  thL  whTcHre 

a'te"''in  t!" /""^^^l  "^^^T^  theT  Ic'ndary 

state      In  every  case  where  the  primary  sound  is  asnirated  thl 
secondary  is  pronounced  by  the  same  or;,ans  of  speech  as  the  oorrP 
sponding  primary.     Now,  if  this  explanation  of  O'Donova^s  definr 

Itrrr "  K  '"y  --p--^  SXt  given Tn 

the    Second  Irish  Book"  prepared  and  published  by  the  "  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language  "  it  will  4  fnnn^  i 
two  definitions,  which  to  a  beginner  ^ay  applt Ur^ly' .^fft^t: 


do  not  at  all  disagree,  or  <;ontradiot  each  other.  "  The  Second  Irish 
Book    explains  Aspiration  as  follows  :-"  Aspiration  is  derived  from 

which  the  primary  sounds  of  certain  consonants  are  changed  into 
corresponding  softer  sounds."  ^."augeu  inio 

^rS'mi'!.?.**'"™  '^^r'^'/fu'  ^''P''-**'^^  """"ds  of  consonants,  Welsh 
grammanans  say  they  "  become  light."  or  are  "made  light."  These 
are  intelligible  and  extremely  appropriate  explanations 

Aspiration  18  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  1  u.guage,  although  it  is  more 
or  less  noticeabk  in  all  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  of  EurTe 
l  or  example,  when  the  Greeks  wish  to  denote  the  change  of  t  f; 

fo'm'of  th^;  V     ''"^y-  -dsoti: 

torm  of  the  radical  consonant  is  lost  to  the  eye,  thus— tt  foil  is 
made  ^  h).  thereby  losing  its  original  form  where  U.cre  s  a  mSifi 

pie  wnen  p  is  to  be  pronounced  as  y,  a  dot  is  placed  over  it  (p)  or 

the  d^Tt         f  P-^^^^^-'g  the  radical  letter,  VvTils 

the  dot  or  h  (merely  of  aspiration)  sutriciently  indicate  that  a 

change  of  sound  takes  place.  '  * 

In  uo  other  European  language  is  the  radical  form  of  words  so 
S  f^'o'^r'^  n  This  may  be  greatly  attrl? 

buted  to  the  system  ot  Aspiration,  which  is  of  incomparable  ad- 
lor\7LV^^  philologist,  a  part  of  whose  special  study  it  is  to  trace 
words  to  their  original  form  and  meaning.      And  hence  the  Gaehc 

tew  World.""     ""''''^''^  "^"^  Old  aid 

theUtt' h??'f.f  "'.'"r,^^"  ""^y  With  advantage  procure 

the  httle  pamphlet,  "  fnsh  Grammar  Rules  in  Prose  an.l  Verse  ''  by 

S?trciento'ffh°^'°J^-°-^\  °f  — .  indispensTble  to 

to  manias  ft  .nnf.      "°''  ^".^     '^c'^^'  *  valuable  auxiliary 

to  many,  as  it  contains  a  number  of  "memory  verses"  embodying 
the  rules.    Itcan  be  had,  price  Cd,  on  application  toour  Manager!^ 

(to  be  continued.) 


ADVAI«TAG£  OF_EARLY  RISING. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  th"e  German  field  marshals,  who  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  staying  at  his  charming  country  seat  is 

netTh  "  'Th**"  '^^'^  He  sets^hir  e  y^nts  Ld 

neighbours  the  good  example,  as  he  thinks  it,  of  tnrnin.^  out  of 
bed  at  four  o'clock  every  Summer  morning  ;  and  he  makes  a 
go,"*  f  dT''°\^if^^^"^'^^'  -'^^  ^^'^^>  as  soon  as  the 

at  his  posf  ^  ^'^'y^'^' ^"'y 

One  morning  his  zeal  impelled  him  to  rise  at  three  a.m.,  and 
when  he  went  into  the  fields  he  was  gratified  at  behold  nt  a 
young  woman,  with  a  sickle  in  her  handt  diligently  workinl  her 
yery  hardest.  He  called  her  to  him  and,  pulUr/ o  Jt  his 
purse,  gave  her  a  thaler,  adding  a  few  warm  ^ords  of-appJobl 

When  his  excellency  had  returned  homo,  and  was  sitting  at 
breakrast  fie  told  h.s  yalet  to  send  the  inspector,  and,  after  de 
scribmg  the  dress  and  appearance  of  tliis  patt;rn  of  womanlv 
industry,  he  asked  that  functionary  if  he  knew  her  name 

Uh,  yes,  replied  he,  after  a  little  hesitancy.  "  The  oirl 
whom  your  excellency  has  so  richly  rewarded  is,  aUs  !  Marie 
Bauer  the  field  th.ef  !  The  people  say  of  her,  your  excellencv 
that  she  makes  hay  while  the  sun  doesn't  shin^^  She  ctme  oui 
of  .iai  only  a  month  ago.  She  has  no  doubt  gone  off  with  an 
apronful  of  your  excellency's  clover,  as  well  asyour  exceUency" 


HARD  GaTtHE  pastors. 

When  Jamie  French  was  carrier  between  Dryskies  and  E  Jia- 
burgh,  a  gentleman  requested  him  to  bring  a  small  quantity  of 
rankmcense.    The  name  of  the  article  sounding  rather  forLn 

orth^grrphy!^  ''^'^  ^"''^"''"^       ^'"'^  "  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Ou°the  following  Saturday,  after  getting  through  with  his 
ordinary  market  transactions,  Jamie  walked  briskly  hito  a 
druggist's  shop  in  the  High-street,  with  an  air  of  importance 
00k  out  his  pocket-book,  and,  after  perusing  his  memorandum 
hi^ordrthur:*"^"'  ^'-*-^--^6^<ithama;  of  piuTbT^ 
senseJ'^'  ""^  *  Pennyworth,  freen,  o'  your  best  rank-non- 
"Sorry-yery,"repHed  the  druggist  ;  "we  are  quite  out  of 
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that  spicy  article  at  present.  But  if  you  will  kindly  call  b;ick 
when  the  Church  Assembly  is  sitting,  you  will  be  sure  to  get  a 
good  pennyworth." 


GAS-JETS, 


A  piece  of  couxt  plaster  on  a  pretty  girl's  cheek  is  very  much 
out  of  place  ;  but  it  don't  improve  matters  when  her  young 
man  goes  home  at  eleven  o'clock  with  it  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 

When  a  certain  tall,  solemn-looking  man,  aged  about  fifty, 
boards  a  full  tram-car  he  always  holds  a  whispered  conversation 
with  some  man,  who  at  once  gives  him  a  seat  and  retires  to  the 
platform.  The  tall  man  never  has  to  stand,  simply  because  he 
understands  human  nature.  Glancing  around  the  car  he  selects 
his  victim,  bends  down,  and  confidentially  whispers  :  "  Make  no 
move  to  attract  attention,  and  listen  carefully  to  what  I  say. 
You  have  an  ink  stain  on  your  nose,  and  your  necktie  is  un- 
fastened. Step  out  on  the  platform  a  moment  and  brush  up." 
The  victim  steps  out  there  every  time. 

A  schoolmaster  asked  one  of  his  scholars  in  the  Winter  tima 
what  was  the  Latin  for  cold.  "  Ob,"  said  the  lad,  "  I  forget  at 
the  moment,  although  I  have  it  at  my  finger-ends." 

"The  Sioux  are  not  contagious,"  said  an  old  United  States 
frontiersman.  "  What  do  you  mean  V  asked  a  bystander.  "  I 
mean  they  are  hard  to  catch,"  was  the  reply. 

Mamma — "Look,  Repy,  at  the  pretty  white  cow  that  gives 
us  the  nice  white  milk."  Little  boy — "  And  does  the  pretty 
brown  cow  give  us  the  nice  brown  coffee,  ma  /" 

A  little  girl,  after  profound  reflection,  sitting  in  her  little 
chair  by  the  fire,  asked:  "Mamma,  how  does  a  stepmother 
walk  1" 

A  beauty  who  went  to  be  photographed  at  a  sea  side  resort, 
after  taking  her  seat  in  the  chair  of  torture,  was  thus  addressed 
by  the  insinuating  operator  :  "  Now,  miss,  you  look  at  me  as  if 
I  was  your  young  man,  and  you'd  met  me  unexpected." 

A  habit  that  ladies  get  into— A  riding  habit. 

Joy  and  sorrow  follow  each  other  with  perfect  regularity.  He 
is  depressed  the  most  this  morning  who  last  night  was  most 
"  elevated,"  • 


LETTER-BOX. 


bnt  not  having  had  any  experience  as  examiners  we  could  not  say  what 
pei  -ceutage  it  would  command.  Never  write  for  the  press  oii  both  sides 
of  your  paper. 

C.  D.  Mac  A.— It  would  not  bs  at  all  suitable  for  these" columns. 

E.  Reid,  Drumquib,  County"Tyrone,  will  give  any  reasonable  price 
for  the  last  Februaiy  part  of  Young  Ireland,  or  for  the  four  we^ltly 
numbers  of  that  month. 

P.  N.  G. — It  is  a  very  poor  attempt  at  a  story,  and,  to  our  thinking, 
not  at  all  amusing.  In  making  the  ver.ses  you  seem  to  have  known 
better  what  you  were  about ;  but  still,  when  you  gravely  state  that  the 
"  twins"  were  "  the  offspring  of  one  mother,"  a  reader  would  be  apt  to 
consider  that  piece  of  information  superfluous,  and  might  wonder  also 
why  a  "  cry"  should  be  "  rewarded,"  or  how  a  "  good  bye"  could  be  a 
"  glad"  one  unless  uttered  by  a  person  who  was  yearniisg  to  leave  the 
society  of  another.  Since  you  ask  our  candid  opinion  we  feel  bound  to 
say  that  if  you  have  talent  it  is  not  easily  recognisable  amid  such  dis- 
tortions as  those  above  noticed.  Much  better  for  you  to  spend  the 
next  two  or  three  years  iu  study,  and  then,  if  you  feel  impelled  to  it,  try 
to  write. 


Correopondeuts  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnig'ht  must  elapss 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,   as  our  -DublishiEg 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date, 
E.  J.  M. — It  barely  misses  success. 

D.  I. — The  shorter  will  pass.  The  longer  is  very  unequal.  We  shall 
consider  it  again  with  a  view  to  possible  improvement. 

Camellia.— There  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  symptoms  you  describe, 
so  long  as  the  lady  eats  and  sleeps  well.  The  best  remedy  would  be  sea 
air  and  sea  bathing  when  the  proper  season  for  the  latter  comes.  Tonic 
medicines,  such  as  quinine,  or  quinine  and  iron  if  the  blood  be  impo- 
verished, with  nutritious  but  not  fatty  food,  gentle  exercise,  regular 
living,  cheerful  society,  indeed  everything  that  can  raise  the  general 
tone  of  the  system,  will  be  of  advantage  in  the  case.  The  first  thing, 
however,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  state  of  health  indicated  by 
the  symptoms  is  a  dangerous  one.  Of  course  if  the  lady  could  consult  a 
doctor,  he  would  be  able  to.  prescribe  whatever  would  be  most  fitting 
for  her. 

J.  M. — Eeceived,  and  shall  have  attention  in  due  course. 

Aodh. — At  the  head  of  this  column  it  is  stated  in  prominent  type  that 
answers  cannot  be  given  in  less  than  a  fortnight  to  any  communications. 
In  the  face  of  that  notice,  where  is  the  sense  of  asking  for  a  reply  "  in 
our  next  issue"  ?  The  attempt  is  only  a  poor  one,  being  weak  in 
thought,  and  crude  in  rhythm  and  rhyme.  We  fear  you  have  none  of 
the  celestial  fire  in  you. 

W.  J.  D.— Soon. 

Student.— The  "Bookkeeping"  issued  by  the  Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation seems  to  us  exactly  what  you  want.  Its  rules  and  explanations 
are  clear  and  brief,  and  it  has  as  much  in  the  way  of  illustration  as  is 
necessary.  It  is  no  annoyance  to  us  to  answer  any  reasonable  corre- 
spondent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  gratification  to  learn  that 
you  followed  our  advice  with  good  results  to  j'ourself  on  former  occa- 
sions. 

Dunboy.— The  first  three  lines  are  good,  the  fourth  bad  ;  the  second 
verse  is  all  poor  ;  so  is  the  third,  exceptmg  its  first  line  ;  the  last  verse  is 
all  fair.   The  handwriting  is  sufficiently  in  the  Civil  Service  style  to  pass, 


THE  MOOUE  CEN'TEKARY. 


In  our  next  Issue  will  be  commenced 


T  O 


O  O  R  E 


A  Series  of  Papers  treating  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of 
Ireland's  most  richly  gifted  Bard. 


To  the  generation  of  to-day  Moore's  Career  and  Works  are  but 
little  known  ;  and  the  present  must  be  acknowledged  a  fitting  timo 
to  recur  to  them,  when  i^reparationa  for  celebrating  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  poet's  birth  are  in  progress,  not  only  in  his  native 
city,  but  in  several  large  centres  of  population  even,on  the  American 
continent.  There  is  much  in  Moore's  life  both  instructive  and 
entertaining,  and  more  of  his  work  than  the  Irish  Melodies  well 
vvorthy  of  remembrance.  We  confidently  expect  that  the  Papers 
we  are  about  to  publish  will  prove  interesting  to  our  Keaders  ;  and 
we  trust  that  they,  on  their  part,  will  everywhere  call  the  attention 
of  their  young  friends  to  the  subject. 


NEW  HISTORICAL  TALE  BY  BRIGID. 

In  our  issue  for  SATURDAY,  10th  MAY,  will  be  given  the 
opening  chapters  of 

SHANE,  PHINGE  OF  ULSTER, 

A  SE(JUBL  TO 

SHANE  THE  PROUD,  PRINCE  OF  THE  O'NEILLS. 
By  BRIGID, 
Author  of  "Tom  Dillon,"  "Sentenced  to  Death,"  &c. 

All  who  have  read  "  Shane  the  Proud"  will  be  prepared  to  find 
in  "  Shane,  Prince  of  Ulster,"  a  graphic  delineation  of  olden  man- 
ners and  customs  as  well  as  a  powerfully  written  narrative,  based 
on  undoubted  historical  events.  Readers  should  make  this  announce- 
ment known  to  their  friends.  Intending  subscribers  should  order 
from  their  Newsagents  at  once,  as  the  type  of  each  number  is  broken 
up  nearly  a  fortnight  before  publication,  and  back  numbers  are 
rarely  to  be  had.  This  point  is  important,  and  should  be  borne  in 
memory. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature,"— WlltUM 
Smith  O'Bbien, 

YOUNG  IRELAND, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

^Sf~  Agents  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  auppUea.  May 
be  ordered  of  any  Agent  of  the  Nation  or  Wkkkly  News. 
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"  We  made  aft,  up  to  our  knees  in  water,  and 

THE  C'ROUPKES  OF  GORAuH; 

By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hail,  or  Civil  Allegiance." 

Chapter  VIII.— (Continued.) 

"  Shipmates,  prepare  for  the  worst !"  shouted  the  captain  ; 
"  we're  lost !" 

The  words  had  hardly  passed  from  his  lips  when  the  motion 
of  the  wave  was  accelerated  by  a  mighty  gust  of  wind,  and  our 


clinging  to  the  port  bulwark."— (See  page  27P,) 

boat  was  carried  bodily  across  the  bulwark  aboard  of  £the 
steamer,  without  being  capsized  or  suffering  any  appreciable 
detriment,  having  been  deposited  on  nothing  harder  than  water, 
which  was  two  or  three  feet  deep  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel ! 
A  strange  vagary  of  fortune  surely  !  We  had  come  to  relieve 
others  ;  we  were  now  ourselves  as  aorely  in  need  of  relief  as 
anyone. 

As  soon  as  we  had  time  to  recover  from  the  stupor  into  which 
this  mishap  had  thrown  us,  we  found  that  others  of  the  boats 
had  been  more  fortunate  than  ours,  that  communication  was 
already  established  with  the  shore,  and,  more  pleasing  still,  that 
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ail  who  had  been  aboard  must  have  availed  themselves  of  it, 
as  the  ship  was  to  all  appearance  deserted.  Self-preservation 
was  now,  therefore,  the  only  thing  to  be  thought  of. 

Accordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  captain,  we  set 
about  relaunching  the  boat,  and,  after  immense  difficulty  and 
I  danger,  succeeded,  letting  her  down  on  thejleeward  side.  Most 
of  our  crew  had  got  into  her,  and  were  anxiously  awaiting  the 
captain  and  myself,  as  we  were  the  last  to  descend,  when,  ming- 
ling with  the  voice  of  the  storm,  I  heard  a  cry  of  despair  coming 
from  the  afterpart  of  the  ship. 

"  There's  some  one  still  aboard  !"  I  shouted. 

"Come  off,  you  fool,  and  don't  keep  us  here  till  we're 
swamped  !"  roared  a  voice  from  the  boat. 

The  captain  listened. 

The  cry  was  repeated. 
You're  right,"  he  said  ;  "  follow  me." 

We  made  aft,  up  to  our  knees  in  water,  and  clinging  to  the 
port  bulwark. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  shouted  the  captain  when  we  reached  the 
quarter- deck. 

"  Help,  help,  for  God's  sake  !"  answered  a  voice  to  the  left, 
above  our  heads. 

We  peered  through  the  darkness,  and  perceived  a  man  stand- 
ing several  steps  up  the  raizen  shrouds,  clinging  to  the  rigging 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  arm  he  supported  some 
object — what  it  was,  we  could  not  for  the  moment  discern. 

"  Thank  God,  thank  God  !"  exclaimed  the  man  when  he  found 
that  we  had  discovered  him. 

"Come  down,  quick,. quick  !"  said  the  captain,  "you  haven't 
a  second  to  spare." 

"I'm  afraid  to  move,"  replied  the  man  in  tremulous  accents, 
"  lest  I  should  lose  my  hold  of  the  lady  !" 

"  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  running  up  the  ratlines 
like  a  cat,  and  relieving  the  distressed  man  of  his  burden. 

"Here,  my  brave  lad,"  he  said,  depositing  the  lady's  in- 
sensible form  in  my  arms,  "away  with  you.  This  poor  fellow 
isn't  much  of  a  sailor,  I  see.   He'll  need  to  be  carried  too." 

At  this  moment  another  heavy  sea  broke  over  the  ship,  and 
sent  me  and  my  fair  chirge  sprawling  on  the  deck  ;  but  I  held 
to  her  with  a  grip  of  iron,  and  got  to  my  feet  as  the  captain 
came  up  after  passing  through  a  like  ordeal,  bearing  the  geutle- 
I  man  more  dea  l  than  alive  in  his  arms. 

By  this  time  the  crew  of  the  boat  had  become  mutinous,  and 
would  have  put  away  without  ua,  as  they  were  in  imminent 
peril  of  their  lives,  but  for  the  noble  firmness  of  Fahy.  The 
reappearance  of  the  captain,  however,  set  matters  to  rights, 
and  we  were  able  to  lower  our  rescued  friends  into  the  boat, 
following  ourselves  with  all  despatch. 

The  return  to  the  shore  was  unattended  by  any  worse  casualty 
than  another  series  of  thorough  duckings.  The  gentleman, 
having  come  to  his  senses,  took  charge  of  the  lady  ;  and  from 
time  to  time  I  could  hear  him  speaking  to  her  in  the  most 
tender  and  endearing  terms. 

"Poor  Maude  !  poor  Maude  !  this  has  indeed  been  a  terrible 
I  day  for  you.  Oh  !  how  much  I  owe  to  these  brave  men  who 
have  risked  their  own  lives  to  save  yours.  Courage,  my  dar- 
ling, courage  !  we  are  now  almost  out  of  danger.  There, 
there  !  that's  a  brave  girl  !  don't  cry  !  a  few  yards  more  will 
bring  us  to  the  shore." 

As  I  listened  to  these  words  I  thought  of  another  Maude  far 
away,  and  was  wondering  to  myself  what  sort  of  person  she  was 
that  also  bore  that  swaet  name.  In  the  darkness  I  had  been 
unable  to  perceive  her  features  ;  but  there  was  one  thing  which 
she  had  in  common  with  my  Maude — my  Maude  that  was — 
that  did  not  escape  me  ;  namely,  a  glorious  head  of  hair,  which 
hang  in  beautiful  disorder  down  to  her  waist  ;  and  I  felt  almost 
jealous  of  the  man  in  whose  bosom  she  was  nestling  like  a  scared 
dove. 

We  had  now  reached  the  shore.  The  crowd  received  us  with 
cheers  loud  enough  to  put  the  storm  itself  out  of  countenance. 
Fahy  was  the  first  to  land.  I  followed  him.  The  man  with  the  I 
wine  was  still  to  the  fore.  We  resumed  possession  of  it,  and 
-'  rewarded  him  for  his  honesty.  My  friend,  in  his  anxiety  to  get 
back  to  St.  Wulstan's,  wanted  to  start  on  the  journey  at  once  ; 


but  I  detained  him,  ostensibly  to  take  leave  of  the  captain  and 
brave  crew,  and  offer  our  congratulations  to  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man on  their  escape  ;  my  real  motive  being  to  see  in  what  other 
respects  the  two  Maudes  resembled  one  another.  My  curiosity 
was  soon  gratified.  The  gentleman  next  stepped  ashore,  fol- 
lowed by  his  fair  companion  supported  by  two  of  the  boatmen. 
Tliey  conducted  her  to  a  vehicle  from  the  hotel  that  was  waiting 
on  the  jetty.  My  friend  and  I  preceded  them,  and  I  was 
standing  by  the  carriage,  with  the  door  open,  when  she  came  up. 
Fahy  was  standing  beside  me.  As  she  placed  her  foot  on  the 
carriage  step  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  full  on  her  face.  I  looked 
— I  stared — I  started.  The  eyes  seemed  to  turn  in  my  head. 
I  looked  again.  Was  I  dreaming  1  Were  my  nerves  so  disor- 
dered by  my  late  unwonted  exertion  that  I  was  the  victim  of 
some  strange  illusion — some  absurd  hallucination]  Again  I 
peered  into  the  carriage.  She  was  sitting  with  her  face  towards 
the  lamp.  The  gentleman  now  entered.  Be  made  some  remark. 
She  answered  faintly.  I  heard  her  voice.  This  was  enough. 
Both  ears  and  eyes  could  not  deceive  me.  I  was  ru>t  dreaming  ; 
I  was  not  drunk  ;  I  was  not  mad  ;  but  I  was  faint  and  trem- 
bling, and  would  have  fallen  had  I  not  clutched  hold  of  Fahy. 
Maude — Maude  Eddis — was  sitting  in  the  carriage  before  me  ! 
It  was  she  whom  I  had  saved  from  a  watery  grave  !  It  was 
she  who  had  been  leaning  on  the  breast  of  another  ! 

I  was  faint,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  Fahy — faint,  for 
joy  and  anguish  were  struggliag  for  the  mastery  in  my  heart, 
and  anguish  was  getting  the  upper  hand.  Did  Maude  already 
belong  to  another  i  She  had  sworn  to  me,  and  I  to  her,  never 
to  love  another.  Was  this  man — this  villainously  handsome 
man— this  wretch  whom  I  had  dragged  from  the  jaws  of  death — 
her  husband  1  Oh  !  the  very  thought  of  it  was  intolerable,  and 
I  staggered  and  reeled  under  it. 

"  Fahy,"  I  whispered,  "  take  me  away  or  I'll  die." 

At  this  moment  the  captain  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
them  both — the  man  and  Maude — and  was  invited  up  to  the 
hotel,  himself  and  his  crew,  to  be  rewarded  for  their  splendid 
conduct.  The  carriage  drove  off,  the  crowd  dispersed,  and 
Fahy  and  I  were  left  behind  on  the  jetty. 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  fellow  1"  asked  Fahy,  taking  me 
by  the  hand. 

I  told  hirn  all  ;  and,  as  I  had  previously  confided  my  past 
history  to  him,  he  was  able  to  understand  my  situation — to 
fathom  my  feelings  ;  but  he  was  little  less  astounded  at  the 
event  than  myself. 

"  What  shall  I  do,  Fahy  ?"'  I  asked  imploringly. 

"  I'll  tell  you  Ivhat  you'll  do,"  said  he  directly  ;  "  come  up 
with  me  to  the  hotel  and  let  us  dry  our  clothes  !" 

"  Fahy  !"  I  roared,  "  are  you  mocking  me  1" 

"There  you  are  again,  as  mad  as  ever  !  Even  that  ducking 
doesn't  seem  to  have  cooled  your  blood.  Before  a  fellow  has 
well  opened  his  mouth  you've  jumped  down  his  throat.  I  was 
going  to  say  come  up  to  the  hotel,  and  don't  speak  a  word  on 
the  way  ;  but  leave  me  to  think  this  matter  out.  You're  past 
thinking,  and  no  wonder  ;  for  that  girl — and  I  say  it  although 
seeing  her  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances — would 
turn  any  man's  bead." 

"Fahy,"  I  aaid,  with  a  gush  of  gratitude,  "you're  an  angel 
of  light  !"  . 

"Ha,  ha  !"  he  laug'aed,  "a  nice  draggle-tailed  angel,  to  be 
sure.    But  silence  is  the  word." 

We  walked  up  to  the  hotel,  arriving  there  shortly  after  the 
carriage. 

After  drying  ourselves  at  the  kitchen  fire  we  entered  the  com- 
mercial room,  where  we  found  Maude's  companion  entertaining 
the  captain  and  his  crew. 

They  did  not  recognise  us,  but  Fahy,  in  pursuance  of  a  pur- 
pose on  which  we  had  agreed,  made  kaowu  the  part  we  had 
taken,  when  tankards  and  glasses  were  offered  us  on  all  sides, 
the  gentleman  thanking  us  in  the  warmest  manner.  His  words 
and  accent  were  those  of  a  man  of  good  breeding.  He  had 
already  given  a  money  reward  to  each  of  the  boatmen  in  addi- 
tion to  drink  ad  lihitum  ;  but  perceiving  from  our  appearance 
that  such  a  guerdon  would  not  be  suitable  for  us,  he  asked  us 
to  honour  him  with  our  company  to  dinner  next  day. 


We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  were  coming  away,  when 
Fahy  said,  as  though  quite  casually  : 

"  By-the-by,  might  1  inquire  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  made  in  such  a  very  unusual  manaer  V 

"Dr.  Snelgrove  of  London  and  lady,"  said  the  captain, 
putting  down  his  glass,  and  proud  of  his  earlier  information. 

My  heart  sank  within  me  at  these  words.  Thoy  even  stag- 
gered Fahy  himself.    The  doctor  smiled  on  the  captain. 

"  Your  description  is  partly  correct,  my  friend,"  he  said. 

There  was  still  some  hope.  I  hung  on  his  words  like  a  cul- 
prit on  the  words  of  a  judge  about  to  pass  sentence. 

"Dr.  Snelgrove  of  London,  sir,"  said  he  to  Fahy,  "  and"  

He  stopped  and  smirked,  and  smiled,  and  was  going  on  again, 
when  the  captain  put  in  : 

"  A  lady  who  will  soon  be  his  lady." 

I  was  going  to  shout,  "  You  lie,  you  wretch  !"  bat  Fahy's  eye 
commanded  silence  and  self-possession,  and  the  doctor  con- 
tinued his  Sybiline  utterance. 

"  Doctor  Snelgrove  of  London  and"  

"You  can't  mend  what  I  said,  sir,"  again  interrupted  the 
captain  with  a  broad  grin. 

"  Silence,  sir  I"  I  said,  unable  any  longer  to  contain  my- 
self. 

"  Well,  my  friend,  if  you  will  have  it  so,  so  be  it,"  replied 
the  leech,  again  smiling  on  the  captain. 

"Amen,  so  be  it,"  pursued  the  captain,  totally  disregarding 
the  withering  looks  with  which  I  was  measuring  him.  "  Old 
Neptune  has  made  you  man  and  wife  to- day,  let  the  parson  do 
what  he  will  to-morrow  ;  and  I  drink  you  joy,  sir." 

I  was  going  to  fly  at  his  throat,  but  Fahy  said  a  hasty  good 
night,  and  pushed  me  out  into  the  passage  before  him. 


Chapter  IX. — The  Day  After, 

It  was  with  no  little  diificulty  that  Fahy  persuaded  me  to 
leave  the  hotel.  The  old  passion  had  returned.  I  loved  Maude 
as  madly  as  ever,  and  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  her  re- 
maining for  a  single  night  under  the  same  roof  with  Snelgrove. 
I  was  dying  to  see  her,  to  speak  with  her,  to  learn  whether 
her  love  for  me  was  still  unaltered,  whether  there  were  any 
grounds  for  the  doctor's  complacency  ;  and  had  not  the  land- 
lady, in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  informed  me  that  Maude  had  gone 
to  bed,  I  am  afraid  that  my  companion's  counsel  would  have 
fallen  on  a  deaf  ear. 

As  it  was,  I  only  agreed  to  go  on  condition  that  we  should 
return  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  that  Fahy  would 
assist  me  in  obtaining  a  private  interview  by  taking  Snelgrove 
out  of  the  way. 

On  the  road  to  St.  Walatan's  we  discussed  the  wonderful  event 
in  all  its  bearings.  Fahy  was  firmly  convinced  that  it  was  an 
interposition  of  Heaven,  that  Maude  and  I  were  created  for  one 
another,^  and  that  all  the  powers  of  .earth  could  not  keep  us 
apart.  I  need  not  say  how  gladly  I  adopted  this  opinion  ;  and 
indead  I  did  not  doubt  for  a  moment  th.at  if  ever  the  finger  of 
Providence  was  seen  in  human  affairs  it  was  here  unmistakably 
visible.  The  sea  and  the  winds  seemed  to  unite  to  bring  us 
together.  It  would  be  criminal,  I  thought,  to  close  my  eyes  to 
so  palpable  an  indication  of  the  will  of  Heaven.  I  had  been 
ready  to  devote  myself  to  the  Church,  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  of 
asceticism,  if  need  were  ;  but  it  was  now  clear  that  such  was  not 
my  vocation  ;  and  I  was  resolved,  please  or  anger  whom  it  might, 
to  work  out  the  destiny  that  was  manifestly  assigned  to  me. 

We  reached  St.  Wulstan's  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
to  the  infinite  relief  of  Miller,  who  had  set  us  down  as  lost.  I 
took  him  into  my  confidence  for  the  first  time,  and  his  jronder 
and  amazement  at  my  story  may  be  well  imagined. 

"In  vino  Veritas,"  he  said,  as  we  broached  the  first  bottle, 
"  is  a  very  old  saying,  but  you  have  given  it  quite  a  new  mean- 
ing ;  for,  before  I  have  even  tasted  the  wine,  it  has  been  the 
occasion  of  revealing  a  series  of  startling  truths  to  me,  the 
existence  of  which  I  never  suspected.  Your  health,  you  lucky 
dog,  and  the  lady's.  I'm  dying  to  see  her.  Will  you  introduce 
me  to-morrow  if  I  help  Fahy  to  throw  dust  in  your  rival's  eyes  I 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

I  laughed  too,  and  then  set  to  work  with  my  friends  to  plan 


the  campaign  for  the  next  day.  After  this  had  been  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  and  the  wine  discussed,  wo  retired  for  a  cjuplo 
of  hours'  rest. 

In  the  morning  we  were  up  betimes  ;  and  having  taken  leave 
of  Mr.  Wigley,  set  off  for  Whitclifi'e.  It  had  been  decided  that 
Fahy  and  Miller  should  present  themselves  first  at  the  hotel, 
invite  the  doctor  out  to  see  the  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Approaching  the  town,  I  slackened  my  pace,  and  my  two 
allies  went  forward,  highly  pleased  with  their  mission.  I 
watched  them  till  they  entered  the  hotel.  After  half  an  hour's 
interval  they  reappeared,  accompanied  by  Snelgrove,  and  came 
straitrht  in  my  direction,  as  we  had  arranged  ;  for  I  wanted  to 
see  what  manner  of  man  the  doctor  was  by  daylight.  I  passed 
quite  close  to  him,  and  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  as 
1  noticed  the  ditficalty  my  friends  had  to  keep  their  coun- 
tenances. 

Dr.  Snelgrove  was  a  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  aae, 
of  gentlemanly  carriage  and  appearance,  tall  and  slender.  His 
face  would  be  called  handsome  by  some,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
was  totally  devoid  of  that  without  which  facial  beauty  is  insipid 
— -namely,  character.  But  it  was  not  what  I  thought  at  that 
particular  moment  of  the  famous  author  of  "  Macesce  Crinibus, 
or  Shampoo  and  Grow  Lean,"  that  was  of  importance  ;  but  what 
Maude  thought.  That  was  the  question  of  questions,  on  the 
answer  to  which  my  future  happiness  depended. 

With  a  fluttering  heart,  therefore,  I  made  for  the  hotel,  and 
great  was  my  joy  when  the  landlady  informed  me  that  Maude 
was  up,  and  had  almost  recovered  from  the  efl^ects  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  hardships.  I  made  myself  kuo.wn  as  one  of  those 
who  had  manned  the  life-boat  the  evening  before. 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  how  stupid  of  me,"  said  the  hostess.  "  You 
were  here  last  night,  and  are  invited  to  diue  with  the  gentleman 
to-day.  Dear  me  !  I've  heard  the  captain  of  the  boat  speak 
very  highly  of  you.  I'm  sure  the  lady  would  be  glad  to  see 
you.  She  was  making  inquiries  this  morning  about  the  brave 
men  who  went  out  to  save  her,  holding  their  own  lives  in  their 
hands.  And  a  sweet,  beautiful  creature  she  is.  Shall  I  tell  her 
that  you  are  here,  sir  ?  I'm  sure  she'll  be  delighted  to  see 
you." 

At  that  moment  some  vigorous  chords  were  struck  on  the 
piano  upstairs,  and  a  tune  followed  which  I  recognised  as  one 
of  Maude's  old  favourites. 

"There,  sir!  listen  for  yourself.  She's  playing  the  piano  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  can't  she  play  ?  My  word,  such  playing 
hasn't  been  heard  in  these  parts  since  Madame  What-do  you- 
call-her  was  at  the  Lecture  Hall  ;  and  that's  twelve  months  ago 
last  Tuesday.  That's  a  beautiful  piece,  sir.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  what  it  is  1" 

"'Teach  me  to  forget,'"  I  replied — "a  German  air  with 
variations." 

"  And  a  beauty  it  is  ;  I  must  get  it  for  my  girls,"  observed 
the  landlady. 

During  the  playing  of  the  piece,  I  was  turning  over  in  my 
mind  the  best  way  ■  of  obtaining  the  desired  private  interview 
with  Maude,  and  when  it  was  finished  I  pretended  to  look  for 
my  card,  but  of  course  could  not  find  it,  and  asked  the  hostess 
to  present  my  compliments  to  the  lady  and  tell  her  that  I  would 
feel  greatly  honoured  by  an  interview. 

The  landlady  went  off  at  once,  and  returned  inviting  me  to 
follow  her  upstairs — the  very  thing  I  dreaded,  as  I  feared  that 
the  effect  of  my  sudden  appearance  on  Maude  would  disclose 
our  previous  acquaintance,  which  for  obvious  reasons  was  most 
undesirable,  and  as  we  went  up  the  stairs  I  was  at  ray  wits'  end 
for  some  expedient  to  get  rid  of  the  good  woman.  A  lucky  in- 
cident, however,  occurred  in  the  nick  of  time  which  enabled 
me  to  eflect  my  purpose.  As  we  reached  the  landing  a  rough 
voice  saluted  the  landlady  from  below.  It  proceeded  from  the 
captain  of  the  life-boat,  who  had  just  entered.  . 

"Good  news,  good  news,  Mrs.  Jones  !"  he  said;  "the 
steamer  has  just  been  got  off  the  sand-bank.  Where's  the  lady  ? 
I  want  to  see  her  at  once  about  her  luggage  ;"  and  he  was  coming 
up  the  stairs. 

"Bless  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "there's  that  nuisance  of  a 
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captain  again.  If  he  comes  up  we  shan't  be  able  to  get  him 
down  again  for  goodness  knows  how  long  ;  and  he  has  such 
a  tongue  !  ^  There's  the  door,  sir  ;  go  in  and  introduce  your- 
self, and  I'll  keep  that  lumbering  fellow  in  play  till  you  come 
down." 

2^othing  could  have  been  more  fortunate,  and  I  went  forward, 
my  heart  beating  furiously,  and  tapped  at  the  door. 
"  Come  in  !" 

Yes  ;  that  was  Maud's  sweet  voice.  Oh  !  the  world  of  rapture 
that  was  in  those  two  words  ! 

Trembling  like  a  leaf,  I  opened  the  door,  entered,  and  without 
turning,  closed  it  rapidly  behind  me. 

"  Phelim  !  Maude  !"  were  pronounced  simultaneously,  as 
she  sprang  towards  me  and  I  towards  her.  We  met ;  she  fell 
into  my  arms,  crying  and  laughing.  I  pressed  her  to  my 
breast,  and  for  a  long  interval  neither  of  us  could  speak  ano- 
ther word. 

(to  bk  continued.) 


CAPrAIN  WALL. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TORIES. 


f  [With  appropriate  scenery  from  Prenderjast.] 
By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  MAGUIRES  AND  THE  BURKES." 

(concluded  from  OUR  LAST.) 

Dark  midnight  spreads  its  trackless  gloom 
O'er  moor  and  mountain,  lake  and  glen  ; 
The  mist  wreaths  gather  from  the  fen, 

And  slowly,  onward,  upward  loom. 

A  drowsy  stillness  loads  the  air, 
Ko  echo  breaks  the  dark  profound, 
Save  one  short,  harsh,  unpleaaiug  sound — 

The  horses  craunch  their  scanty  fare. 

The  troopers  slumber  side  by  side  ; 

Leant  o'er  his  gun  the  sentry  stands  ; 

Hia  head  is  resting  on  hia  hands  ; 
His  thoughts,  half  dreaming,  wander  wide. 

He  starts  ! — a  whistle  wounds  his  ear  ! — 
'Tis  but  the  curlew's  piercing  wail  ! — 
But,  hark  ! — an  echo  answers  near — 

And  see,  that  light  adowa  the  vale  ! 

The  ear  of  the  captain  has  caught  the  sound  ; 

He  springs  from  the  ground. 
And  peers  through  the  darkness  above  and  around, 

Til!  the  light 

Strikes  his  sight, 
And  he  pauses  an  instant  to  think  what  is  right. 
Or  what  ouyht  to  be  done  by  a  man  in  his  plight. 
In  such  a  position,  ou  such  a  dark  night  ; 
And  be  quickly  determines  'tis  better  to  fight — 
Though  vihy,  when  he  knew  not  of  one  single  wight, 
Either  Tory  or  Papist,  abroad  to  affright. 
Is  a  question  I  never  could  follow  up  quite. 

There  was  rousing  oF  sleepers  and  whispering  apart, 
There  was  coldness  of  linib,  there  was  coldness  of  heart. 
"  Are  there  fifty,  dear  Gibbs  ?  are  they  over  or  underit  V 
"  I  can't  say,  for  certain,  I  tJmil:  there's  a  hundred. 

Hush  ! — the  captain  !"  

"A  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  ten, 
I  shall  match  all  the  same  with  the  half  of  my  men  ! 

Gibbs,  call  half  the  roll — 

There's  no  need  of  the  whole  ; 
With  a  dozen  I'll  march  to  the  mouth  of  their  den. 
Let  any  who  fear  they'll  be  made  into  corses 
Stay  hers,  where  they  are,  and  attend  to  the  horses," 

The  moor  is  crossed,  the  riddle  read. 

They  find,  not  a  camp,  but  a  cabin  instead — 

A  little  cabin  of  wretched  clay 

You  could  scarcely  trace  in  the  light  of  day, 


So  dark  and  dirty,  patched  and  poor. 

It  scarce  arose  from  the  dusky  moor. 

One  gleam  of  light  from  the  broken  wall 

Shot  through  the  darkness— this  was  all ! 

"  Go,"  said  the  captain,  "  fetch  a  brand— 

"We  will  smoke  them  out— but,  sergeant,  stand  1 

First  steal  to  the  cabin  side  with  care. 

And  take  a  peep  at  the  vipers'  Jair.,',' 

The  sergeant  went.    But  a  sudden  change 

Crept  through  his  bosom,  new  and  strange  ; 

And,  when  the  cabin  walls  drew  near, 

His  heart  beat  fast  with  a  sudden  fear ; 

A  horrid  dream  he  had,  years  ago, 

Came  back  to  his  mind  like  a  weight  of  woe 

Tales  he  had  deemed  but  a  passing  jest. 

An  awful  meaning  now  po.ssessed  ; 

Stories  of  witchcraft  black  and  dread. 

And  of  fearful  dealings  with  the  dead. 

Now  crowding,  crushed  though  his  fevered  brain, 

With  thoughts  of  the  victims  himself  had  slain, 

Like  ghosts  from  the  grave,  came  around  him,  till 

All  his  hair  grew  stiff  and  his  blood  ran  chill, 

And  the  drops  on  his  forehead  stood  like  dew. 

As  near — more  near — to  the  cabin  he  drew. 

His  heart  beat  fast  as  he  touched  the  light — 

He  peeped  !— it  was  stilled  at  the  dreadful  sight  ! 

Three  ragged  beldames,  gaunt  and  grim, 

Crouched  round  a  blaze  in  the  vapour  dim  ; 

Three  spectre  babes  on  their  laps  they  bore. 

And  a  broiling  corpse  lay  stretched  before. 

Where  it  smoked  and  hissed  in  the  reekina;  flame 

As  they  tore  the  flesh  from  its  seething  frame, 

And  gorged  it  down  with  a  famine  greed. 

As  a  host  of  wolves  on  the  dead  might  feed  ! 

Dan  saw  it  all 

From  his  chink  in  the  wall. 
But  he  heard  not  the  captain's  anjry  call ; 
For,  jnat  at  that  moment,  Dan  caught  a  amff, 

'Twas  a  sudden  whiff. 
Blown  from  within,  that  was  rather  "stiff." 
The  captain  roared,  "  Is  the  blockhead  drunk  ?" — 
(For  down  to  the  earth  poor  Dan  had  sunk) — 
Then  he  turned  around — "  Yon,  .Joshua,  go, 

Put  a  mn.iket  match 

In  the  rushy  thatoh. 
It  will  blaze — God  be  thanked  ! — like  a  heap  of  tow. 
Well  done  !    Let  the  flames  of  the  hut  arise, 
Like  Abel's  offering,  towards  the  skies  : 
We  have  need  to-night  of  a  sacrifice. 
They  shriek — the  rafcs  !    Let  them  roast  and  roar  !  — 
Quick  !    Surround  the  house  and  secure  the  door  ! 
Then  your  yell,  ye  demons  !  will  soon  be  o'er." 
But  Dan,  with  a  feeling  beyond  control 

In  his  warlike  soul. 
Through  the  smoke  and  the  darkness  before  them  stole, ' 
And  punched  in  the  back  of  the  cabin  a  hole. 
The  walls  were  of  sods.    It  was  quickly  done. 
Ere  the  others  came,  with  the  point  of  his  gun  ; 
And  the  wretches  crawled  through  it,  one  by  one. 
And  fled,  with  their  babes,  through  the  smoke  and  gloom. 
Leaving  the  corpse  in  its  fiery  tomb, 
Not  to  see  it  again  till  the  crack  of  doom. 
When,  no  doubt,  it  will  come  to  prefer  its  claim 
For  the  dear  lost  flesh  of  its  ill-used  frame, 
A  proceeding  that  no  honest  body  would  blame. 
When  the  shrieking  had  ceased  and  the  roof  fallen  io. 
On  the  captain's  broad  face  was  a  very  broad  griu  : 
"  These  vipers,"  he  said,  "  won't  come  back  to  provoke, 
In  iShe  midst  of  their  slumbers,  again,  better  folk. 

The  match  is  a  jewel. 

And  always  I  knew  well 
There's  nothing  so  good  for  a  Tory  as  smoke. 
Now,  back  to  our  horses  !  we'll  rest  until  morning — 
Such  a  blaze  now  and  then  gives  a  nice  little  warning." 

Oh,  well  may  the  captain  look  round  with  surprise. 
And  ope  to  the  utmost  his  very  big  eyes  ; 
No  wonder,  in  sooth,  he  should  rage,  stamp,  and  swear — 
Not  a  horse  is  there  there  ! 
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Nor,  for  that  matter,  eitber,  not  even  a  mare — 

^  nd  the  men,  too,  are  gone,  as  though  vanished  in  air 

But  raging  is  vain,  so  he  calmed  down  again  ; 

And,  making  two  halves  of  the  rest  of  his  men. 

Left  six  men  behind  him,  and  taking  six  more, 

For  the  lost  men  and  horses  began  to  explore. 

They  groped  through  the  dark,  for  they  scarcely  could  see  ; 

They  floundered  about,  half  way  up  to  the  knee  ; 

They  whistled  and  called,  but  they  might  as  well  crack  a  nut — 

The  missing  were  gone,  and  they  wouldn't  come  back  a  foot. 

The  searchers  returned,  but,  good  God,  it  was  shocking  ! 

The  six  men  were  gone,  too  !  they  surely  were  mocking  ! 

The  captain  grew  red  to  the  tip  of  his  nose 

('Twas  dark,  I  remember — but  then  I  suppose, 

For  in  daylight  he  always  "rew  red  when  "  put  out," 

And  in  darkuess  the  same  thing  occurred  I've  no  doubt). 

"  How  dare  they,"  he  roared,  "  think  I'd  stand  any  joking  ? 

Such  insolent  conduct  is  more  than  provoking  ! 

It's  well  they  return  !''— for  footsteps  drew  near, 

And  some  dusky  figures  began  to  appear. 

They're  all  of  them  here,  too  !    Why,  where  have  you  been, 
You  rascals  ?  and  what  may  such  discipline  mean  ?" 
Alas  !  for  an  answer  the  captain  looks  round — 
But  a  cheer  and  a  bound  : 
And  next  instant  he  found 
Himself  down  on  his  back,  closely  pinned  to  the  ground, 
While  a  voice,  like  his  doom,  smote  his  heart  with  dismay  : 
"  You're  the  prisoner,  dear  captain,  of  Dermot  MacReagh  !'* 

Oh  !  the  sight  is  most  sad  in  that  wild  mountain  den, 

For  the  captain  to  gaze  on  his  twenty-five  men. 

Bound  with  ropes  like  himself,  and,  besides  that,  being  gagged 

Without  even  a  shindy,  all  carefully  baeged  ! 

By  the  very  man,  too,  he  came  out  to  defeat  himself ! 

Good  Lord  !  'twas  enough  to  make  any  man  eat  himseK  ! 

The  morning  arose,  as  the  morning  will  rise, 

Regardless  alike  of  our  laughter  or  sighs  ; 

Regardless  alike  of  the  bride  in  her  bloom. 

Or  the  death-sentenced  wretch  who  awaits  but  his  doom  ; 

Alike  in  its  splendour  of  rich  golden  flame. 

To  king,  peer,  priest,  beggar,  slave,  tyrant,  the  same  ; 

To  victor  and  vanquished — the  very  same  sort 

Of  morning  to  Tories  and  troopers,  in  short. 

As  the  latter  were  led  by  the  former  to  die. 

One  bright  blaze  of  sunshine  illumined  the  sky. 

But  who  is  that  beldame  that  darts  from  behind, 

With  wild  streaming  hair 

On  the  soft  morning  air 
As  though  on  a  broomstick  she  coursed  in  the  wind  ? 
So  wild  and  so  earnest  with  gesture  and  scream, 
Such  a  figure  as  one  may  have  seen  in  a  dream, 

When  his  supper  o'ernight. 

Rather  heavy  than  light. 
Makes  him  wrestle  with  objects  that  fill  him  with  fright? 
See  !  it  darts  towards  the  wild  Tory  chieftain,  and  falls 
On  its  knees,  and  for  mercy  for  some  one  it  calls. 
Oh  !  the  sergeant  could  hug  her,  though  ugly  and  grim. 
For  he  knew  the  old  damsel  was  pleading  for  him. 
Like  the  Papbian  goddess  who  rescued  her  Paris 
(What  a  pity  such  beauty  transformed  to  a  star  is  !) 
That  cannibal  seemed,  who  last  night  made  him  falter, 
As  she  begged,  like  a  Christian,  his  life  from  the  halter. 
The  brow  of  the  chieftain  looked  cheerless  and  black. 
And  Dan  felt  the  blood  running  cold  down  his  back  ; 
But  the  dark  brow  relaxed — "  Woman,  point  out  the  man.' 
While  the  heart  almost  leapt  from  the  bosom  of  Dan  ! 

"  Look,  him  standing  there  ! 

To  his  face  I  could  swear 
It  I  met  it  again  in  the  thick  of  a  fair  !" 
"  Release  him  !    Now,  trooper,  take  horse  hence  and  go— 
No  thanks  !    But  remember  MacReagh  is  no  foe 
To  him  who,  for  once  even,  mercy  could  show." 

Four-and-twenty  troopers  all  hung  up  on  high, 
Four-and-twenty  troopers  all  strung  up  to  die  ; 
Four  and-twenty  corpses,  two  upon  a  tree, 
Wasn't  it  a  ghastly  sight  for  Captain  Wall  to  see  ? 
Soon  another  dangles — a  moment  since  alive — 


Captain  Wall  was  hung  himself,  and  that  made  twenty-five. 

Five-aud-twenty  corpses  swaying  in  the  breeze, 

Five-and-twenty  shadows  flit  among  the  trees  ; 

Oh,  it  was  a  sight  to  chili  the  bloqd  in  human  veins  ! 

The  Tory  chieftain  heaved  a  sigh,  and  pulled  his  bridle  reins — 

Heaved,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  lightly  rode  away  ; 

Rode  through  Munster'a  valleys  undaunted  many  a  day. 

Till  hope  itself  grew  hopeless  ;  then,  crossing  o'er  the  main. 

Took  service  in  the  army  of  the  Irish  ally,  Spain. 

The  sergeant  rode  back 

By  the  very  same  track 
Of  yesterday's  journey,  not  losing  a  "crack," 
And  told  his  own  tale  with  such  modification 
As  was  needful  no  doubt  for  a  man  in  his  station. 
They  say  facts  are  stubborn  things.    I  deny  it. 
My  argument — every-day  life  will  supply  it  ; 
You  may  gloze  them,  and  tinge  them,  and  twist  them,  in  sooth, 
Till  they  wouldn't  be  known  by  theirown  mother.  Truth. 
But  Truth  knew  her  own  in  this  instance.  1  grieve 
That  when  Dan  told  his  story  she  winked  in  her  sleeve. 
Yet  whatever  he  told  must  have  been  for  the  best, 
For  the  castle,  from  that  morning  forth,  he  possessed. 
With  all  its  surroundings,  bogs,  forests,  and  lands — 
All  quietly  passed,  henceforth,  into  his  hands. 
And  he  founded  a  family  noble  and  great. 
Which  from  that  day  to  this  day  has  held  the  estate. 
And  the  moral  of  all  is  : — Be  not  overdaring. 
Be  merciful  sometimes,  avoid  profane  swearing. 
But  the  last,  more  especially  heed  it  than  all. 
When  you  think  of  tlae  fortunes  of  brave  Captain  Wall. 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 


By  John  O'Connell. 

Chapter  XXXIV. 
The  remaining  occurrences  of  that  nij,'ht  may  be  very  briefly 
detailed.  The  wearied  crews  of  the  two  cutters  were  relieved 
by  others  from  the  frigate,  taUen  from  the  men  of  the  other 
watch,  which  had,  in  the  usual  routine  of  duty,  come  on  deck 
during  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  little  expedition.  Each 
boat  had  returned  separately  to  the  ship  for  this  purpose,  the 
second  of  them  not  leaving  her  position  until  the  first  had  gone 
and  come  back  with  her  new  crew.  When  both  were  thus 
freshly  manned  in  succession  and  had  joined  company  again, 
they  spent  the  remaining  hours  before  day  in  "  rowing  guard" 
and  "laying  on  their  oars"  alternately,  in  various  directions 
throughout  the  limits  of  the  tract  of  ocean  within  which  it  was 
yet  supposed  to  be  at  all  possible  the  wreck  might  still  be 
drifting. 

Their  anxieties  and  endeavours  were  in  no  in.stance  attended 
with  any  fruit.  No  lights  were  discernible  at  any  time  through 
the  heavy  gloom  over  the  waters,  save  those  shown  steadily 
by  the  frigate,  and  the  occasional  signals  between  the  cutters 
themselves.  The  fitful  glare  of  the  latter  illumined  but  the 
men's  figures  and  other  objects  inboard  ;  with  outboard  only  a 
small  extent  of  the  dark  and  gently  heaving  main.  No  sound 
met  the  ear  when  the  jerk  and  roll  of  the  oars  were  stilled  save 
the  long,  low,  deep  reverberations  from  the  never  slumbering 
surf  upon  the  distant  and  iron-bound  coast ;  and  thus  wore 
away  to  the  patient  searchers  in  the  boats,  the  long  and  dreary 
time,  while  the  night, 

"  Like  to  a  foul  and  ugly  paced  witch. 
Did  limp  so  tediously  away  !" 

Meanwhile,  on  board  of  La  Petillante,  a  season  of  utter 
misery  was  passed  by  the  pari;y  from  the  shore,  who  could  not 
and  would  not  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  report  of  the 
returned  seamen.  No  consolation  was  attempted,  as  for  the 
present,  at  least,  the  attempt  could  have  but  scant  chance  of 
success  ;  and  M.  de  laCourtille  judged  wisely  that  it  was  better 
the  grief  of  the  females  should  for  a  time  find  vent,  than  that 
they  should  have  the  greater  torture  of  struggling  vainly  to 
repress  it. 
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The  ordinary  duties  of  the  ship  pursued  their  allotted  course  ; 
one  portion  of  the  crew  slumbering  away  their  fq,tigue3  below, 
while  the  others,  diminished  by  the  number  of  those  who  had 
gone  in  the  boats,  supplied  the  look-outs,  and  attended  to  the 
few  other  requirements  of  the  deck  and  tops  during  the  move- 
less calm  that  was  prevailing  ;  or,  for  the  major  part,  stole 
hasty  but  precious  snatches  of  sleep  between  the  guns  or 
wherever  else  an  otEcer's  glance  might  be  avoided. 

Dawn  came,  and  the  misty  gray  of  its  earlier  approach 
seemed  to  the  anxious  eyes  that  were  ri vetted  in  watching  it,  to 
be  arrested  on  the  far  remote  summits  of  the  mountains,  just 
above  and  along  the  eastern  horizon,  by  some  extraordinary 
departure  from  the  laws  of  nature.  At  length — at  length — it 
increased,  and  grew,  and  spread,  and  brightened,  until  the 
cold,  clear  day  immediately  preceding  the  rising  of  the  sun 
gained  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  firmament,  and  banished 
utterly  the  shades  of  night.  Then  the  gaze  of  all  on  board  was 
turned  to  seaward,  sweeping  with  glass  and  naked  eye  the  far 
expanse  of  waters  throughout  their  vast  extent.  But  the  small 
sail  discerned  the  previous  evening  was  nowhere  visible. 

The  boats  were  to  be  seen  returning  slowly  and  heavily  to  the 
ship,  their  approach  receiving  scarcely  even  the  most  ordinary 
notice,  partly  because  it  was  easily  argued,  from  the  slow, 
spiritless  manner  in  which  they  pulled  along,  and  the  absence 
of  any  stir  among  their  crews,  save  the  necessary  and  regular 
movements  of  the  oars,  that  they  had  no  good  news  to  commu- 
nicate. There  was,  however,  another  reason  why  speculation, 
physical  and  mental,  was  busy  elsewhere.  Far  in  the  south- 
western board  three  sail  had  been  counted  '*  upon  the  horizon's 
utmost  verge;"  and  the  best  opinions  held  that  they  "loomed 
large." 

A  dark  Hue  upon  the  horizon  in  that  direction  announced  that 
they  had  a  breeze,  and  as  it  seemed  to  draw  from  the  land  to  the 
southward  of  their  position,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that, 
ere  they  could  fetch  far  along  the  coast,  the  French  squadron 
might  get  a  breeze  to  bring  them  out  to  the  encounter.  La 
Petillante  meanwhile  lay  yet  without  a  breath  to  fill  her  canvas, 
and  give  her  motion  of  her  own,  and  the  means  of  direction. 
The  chance  and  almost  insensible  currents  of  the  ocean  alone 
had  altered  her  position  from  hour  to  hour,  turning  her  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  it  were  upon  her  own  axis,  without  apparently 
the  change  of  place  by  a  fathom  from  where  she  had  been  so  long 
sluggishly  but  unwillingly  reposing. 

Within  the  compass  of  another  hour,  and  when  the  sun  had 
gained  some  height  in  the  sky,  a  fourth  and  fifth  sail  were  an- 
nounced by  the  look-outs  at  the  mast-head,  as  being  descried  in 
the  same  quarter  where  the  three  others  had  been  made  out  at 
an  earlier  period  at  the  morning.  Simultaneously  with  this 
announcement  came  the  more  welcome  intBlligence  that  the  sur 
mises  of  the  breeze  along  shore  were  realized  :  the  mast-heads, 
and  even  to  the  foot  of  the  top-gallant  sails,  of  the  ships  of  Com- 
modore Thurot's  squadron  being  already  plainly  distinguishable, 
as  it  stood  out  with  a  free  sheet  from  the  land. 

Something  later  still,  the  extreme  excitement  that  these 
events  had  naturally  given  rise  to  and  sustained  along  the  decks 
and  among  all  grades  and  classes  of  the  ship's  company  of  La 
Petillante  became  temporarily  slackenened  from  the  falling 
light  again  of  the  capricious  easterly  breeze,  as  evidenced  by  the 
glassy  whiteness  that  succeeded  all  over  the  watery  plain  to  the 
partial  darkening  of  its  surface  while  the  wind  had  lasted.  It 
was  then  that  the  acting-commander  of  the  frigate  found  himself 
at  leisure  to  examine  an  object  which  had  been  brought  on 
board  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  one  of  the  cutters  that  had 
been  absent  on  the  night  expedition.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  the  broken  loom  of  a  "sweep,"  or  large  and  heavy  oar, 
such  as  were  and  in  our  times  are  still  to  be  found  among  the 
inventories  of  well  furnished  small  craft,  even  up  as  high  as  brigs 
and  schooners  of  some  size.  They  are  used  in  calms,  when  it 
is  desirable  to  get  the  vessel's  head  round,  and  to  make  some 
progress  in  any  desired  direction. 

It  was  well  known  aboard  the  frigate  that  a  privateer  so  com- 
pletely fitted  as  was  the  St.  Patrick,  and  so  likely  to  need,  in 
the  many  emergencies  of  her  daring  avocations,  every  possible 
means  of  locomotion,  was  provided  with  sweeps  in  sufficient 


number,  and  had  often  found  her  account  in  them.  The  spe- 
cimen now  found,  broken  as  it  was,  was  easily  judged  to  be 
about  the  size  and  scantling,  of  those  she  would  carry.  No 
mark  or  name  whereby  to  trace  with  certainty  the  vessel  it 
had  belonged  to  was  anywhere  discernible  ;  but  there  was  one 
fearfully  significant  circumstance,  enough  to  suggest  a  long  sad 
story  in  itself.  The  fractured  parts  showed  that  the  violence 
they  had  suffered  had  been  recent,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
the  effect  of  any  ordinary  accident,  but  resultiag  from  the 
impinging  of  a  shot. 

While  yet  the  speculations  immediately  suggested  by  this  dis- 
covery were  being  shaped  out  and  getting  substance  in  the 
minds  of  M.  de  la  Courtille  and  his  officers — who  were  consult- 
ing apart  upon  the  matter,  and  keeping  it  wholly  unknown  as 
yet  to  their  passengers — the  capricious  breeze  was  suddenly  an- 
nounced to  be  streaming  out  in  long,  dark  flaws  upon  the  water, 
towards  the  frigate  herself.  It  came  ere  long,  and  the  welcome 
filling  of  the  canvas  overhead,  the,  as  it  were,  instinctive  mo- 
tion of  life  in  the  hull,  and  the  ' '  talking"  of  the  water  under  the 
bows,  gave  a  welcome  interruption  and  a  new  phase  to  the  gene- 
ral feeling. 

Her  head  was  now  laid  in  the  direction  whither  the  boats  had 
been  cruising  during  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  and  the  sails 
trimmed  with  the  same  object.  M.  de  la  Courtille  had  come 
to  the  determination  that  not  even  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
which  the  appearance  of  the  five  sails  to  the  southward  and 
westward  had,  from  the  first,  been  considered  to  denote, 
should  prevent  his  overrunning  the  ground  of  the  now  only  too 
probable  disaster  of  the  St.  Patrick,  in  the  faint,  shadowy  hope 
that  some  struggling  wretch,  the  miserable  survivor  of  all  whom 
she  had  contained,  might  yet  be  found  drifting  on  a  spar  or 
piece  of  wreck,  or  that  (failing  in  this)  some  fragment  of  the 
wreck  itself  might  be  picked  up,  to  tell,  with  greater  likelihood 
than  had  as  yet  been  attained  to,  of  the  character  of  the  mourn- 
ful disaster  itself. 

In  half  an  hour  all  that  could  be  done  in  this  way  was  accom- 
plished. The  breeze  seemed  waiting  on  the  French  ofiicer's 
will,  and  sat  full  in  the  shoulder  of  his  sail,  enabling  him  to 
yaw  and  sheer  about  according  as  his  judgment  or  his  fancy 
suggested.  Meantime,  vigilant  eyes  were  abroad,  on  all  sides 
around,  and  from  aloft,  and  below,  as  though  they  would  pierce 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  blue  waters,  to  snatch  from  them 
the  fearful  secrets  they  refused  to  reveal. 

A  few  pieces  of  shattered  plank,  evidently  part  of  the  bul- 
warks, and  one  rather  longer  fragment,  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  the  fife-rail  of  a  vessel  of  no  great  size,  were  all  that  the 
anxious  and  close  search  produced.  But  the  bulwark-pieces 
confirmed  the  impressions  deducible  from  the  shattered  sweep 
that  had  been  earlier  picked  up.  They  had  also  been  struck 
and  shivered  by  a  round  shot  in  its  swift  and  resistless  pas- 
sage. 

By  a  lucky  accident  Eveleen  M'Mahon  and  Amelia  O'Dono- 
van  were  kept  even  now  from  learning  the  character  of  the 
damages  these  fragments  displayed  ;  and,  therefore;  from 
sharing  in  the  dismal  knowledge  now  confidently  deduced  from 
it  by  the  officers  and  crew.  Edward  O'Donovan  had  not  chanced 
to  be  in  the  boat  that  had  picked  up  the  broken  oar,  and  its 
finding  had  been  carefully  and  most  considerately  kept  from 
him.  He  had,  indeed,  insisted  on  accompanying  the  relief 
party,  when  the  boats  had  a  second  time  been  sent  away  ;  but 
luckily  the  latter  had  not  subsequently  been  brought  close 
enough  alongside  of  each  other  during  any  portion  of  the  morn- 
ing cruise  to  enable  him  to  find  out  for  himself  what  had  been, 
with  so  much  considerate  feeling,  kept  from  his  knowledge. 

The  extreme  fatigue  he  had  undergone  throughout  the  live- 
long night,  aggravated  by  the  wearing  and  exhausting  effect  of 
the  cruel  emotions  to  which  he  had  been  almost  uninterruptedly 
a  prey  for  so  many  dreary  hours,  had  so  completely  overpowered 
his  physical  energies,  that  when  the  last  faint  hope  which  had 
kept  him  up— that  of  seeing  by  the  morning's  light  the  sail  of 
which  he  had  been  in  search — was  utterly  frustrated  and  broken, 
he  had  been  unable  to  conceal  his  inability  to  keep  the  deck, 
and  had  yielded  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  young  wife  and 
his  friends,  and  gone  below  to  snatch  a  hurried  repose.  The 


officers  of  the  frigate  had  been  careful  to  express  to  him  no  ex- 
pectation that  the  dead  calm  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and 
had,  indeed,  lasted  for  some  time  after  the  dawn,  was  likely  soon 
to  terminate,  and  thus  his  last  excuse  for  attempting  to  resist 
the  friendly  instances  made  to  him  was  taken  away.  He  had 
accordingly  suffered  himself  to  be  led  below,  and  was  now  fast 
and  sound  asleep.  _  I 

Thus  it  had  come  to  pass  that  the  ladies  had  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  marks  which  but  too  plainly  told  that  the  vessel 
seen  the  previous  evening  owed  her  loss  quite  as  much  (if  not  . 
more)  to  the  violence  of  roan  as  to  the  effects  of  the  recent  con-  I 
flict  of  the  elements  ;  and  there  had  been  a  partial  success  even  | 
in  the  further  kind  endeavour  of  the  French  commander  to  : 
persuade  them  that  the  portions  of  wreck  found  more  probably 
belonged  to  some  poor  trader  of  the  coast  than  to  the  missing 
privateer.     Despite  the  jealous  keenness  of   suspicion  with  ; 
which  the  anxieties  of  intense  affection  receive  any  suggested  i 
consolation  that  does  not  appear  to  have  "confirmation  strong  j 
as  proof  of  Holy  Writ,"  the  tact  and  ability  of  M.  de  la  Cour-  i 
tille  enabled  him  to  achieve  more  in  this  way  than  he  had  dared  j 
to  hope.     At  the  same  time,  no  doubt  at  all  rested  upon  his  i 
mind,  or  upon  that  of  any  seaman  of  whatever  grade  on  board, 
that  what  they  had  picked  up  had  certainly  formed  part  of  the  i 
fittings  of  the  unfortunate  St.  Patrick,  and  were,  in  all  melan-  | 
choly  likelihood,  the  only  traces  of  her  loss  that  would  ever  be 
recovered. 

"It  is  strange,  sir,"  said  to  him  the  officer  who  had  first 
brought  them  onboard,  "  th&t  the  St.  Patrick  kept  above  water 
at  all  after  having  been  subjected  to  such  a  fire  as,  from  the  low 
and  dismantled  appearance  of  the  wreck,  if  it  were  she  we  saw 
last  night,  and  from  the  range  the  balls  must  have  taken  to  hit 
these  planks  and  that  spar,  it  is  clear  she  must  have  under- 
gone." _       _  j 

"Captain  Kelly  had  a  name  widely  known  for  his  skill  and  j 
admirable  seamanship,"  replied  the  acting  commander  ;  "  what 
man  could  do  to  save  his  vessel,  he  would  do  ;  and  there  are 
welljattested  stories  about  feats  of  his  which  would  surprise  you 
still  more  than  his  keeping  his  schooner  afloat  in  the  gale,  even 
after  the  heavy  injuries  the  enemy  must  have  inflicted  upon  i 
her."  i 

"  Is  there  any  hope,  think  'you,  that  he  and  whatever  I 
remained  of  his  ship's  company  may  have  escaped  iu  the 
boats  ]"  •  ' 

"If  so,"  replied  M.  de  la  Courtille,  sadly,  "how  is  it  that  i 
we  have  not  fallen  in  with  them  ?  He  was  not  a  man  to  leave  [ 
his  ship  while  the  least  shadow  of  a  chance  of  saving  her  re-  ; 
mained  ;  and,  as  she  floated  so  long,  he  may  have  hoped  to  ; 
bring  her  yet  in  safe  to  port,  and  not  have  had  time  to  take  to 
his  boats,  or  have  lost  them  in  the  gale." 

"  True,  sir,  true  ;  or  his  boats  were  probably  knocked  to 
pieces  by  the  same  broadside  that  shattered  the  bulwarks. 
They  cannot  have  been  long  firing  at  him  with  shot  of  the  size 
that  has  struck  this  timber  or  he  would  have  been  blown  out  of 
the  water  altogether." 

"  We  have  done  all  we  can  in  the  matter,"  said  the  superior, 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  as  from  his  inmost  heart ;  "  we  can  delay 
no  longer  upon  this  hopeless  search,  and  must  now  attend  to 
other  duties  that  are  beginning  to  press  upon  us.  Gentle- 
men," he  continued,  addressing  the  officers  generally,  "to  your 
stations.  Call  all  hands  to  clear  ship  for  action.  The  enemy 
seem  to  have  got  the  breeze  again,  as  well  as  the  commodore 
inshore.  We  must  close  with  him  at  once,  and  make  our  prepa- 
rations while  drawing  up  with  the  squadron." 

It  was,  in  truth,  time  to  attend  to  other  matters.  _  Within 
the  last  ten  minutes  the  breeze  of  the  morning  had  again  dark- 
ened the  waters  far  and  wide  for  leagues  upon  every  hand.  It 
had  now  apparently  steadied,  and  blew  true  and  fresh  from  the 
eastward.  The  squadron  and  Thurot  were  rising  rapidly  on  the 
view  on  the  weather  bow,  as  they  ran  out  from  the  land  with 
all  the  canvas  spread  that  they  could  carry.  On  the  other 
quarter  the  English  squadron,  as  it  was  now  confidently  as- 
sumed, nay,  all  but  positively  known  to  be,  was  to  be  seen 
reaching  boldly  to  the  northward,  under  what  sail  they  could 
spread  on  a  wind,  and  hauled  close  up,  as  if  courting,  instead 
of  seeking  to  avoid,  the  encounter. 


The  latter,  then,  could  not  be  far  distant ;  and  M.  de  la 
Courtille,  while  hia  subordinates  were  busy  with  the  usual  pre- 
parations of  a  ship-of-war  for  action,  approached  the  ladies  ou 
the  poop,  to  request  them  to  descend  to  the  place  of  safety 
allotted  for  them,  deep  in  the  frigate's  hull. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  OLD  YEW  TREE. 

BY  DONNA  ISABEL. 

It  stands  in  the  churchyard  grand  and  lone, 
And  it  bends  'neath  the  Wintry  blast, 

While  the  tall  dark  ivy  has  round  it  grown, 
With  tendrils  tirm  and  fast. 

We  played  hide-and-seek  round  the  old  yew  tree 

In  our  boyhood's  happy  hours, 
And-the  hollow  tombs  echoed  our  songs  of  glee, 

As  they  rang  through  the  dim  gray  tow'rs. 

But  now  the  echoes  are  seldom  woke 

By  youth's  merry  voice  or  tread,  , 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  yew  tree  spoke, 

As  I  knelt  by  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 

Oh,  where  are  they  who  in  years  gone  by 
Around  me  so  gaily  played — 
Whose  spirits  might  rival  the  lark's  ou  high, 
As  they  danced  beneath  my  shade  ? 

"  I've  seen  the  aged  pass  away, 

I've  heard  the  orphan's  cry  ; 
And  much  I  grieve  for  the  fair  and  gay 

Who  in  life's  Springtime  die. 

"  The  mother's  tears  I  often  see, 

Shed  on  the  turf's  cold  breast, 
For  buried  'neath  the  old  yew  tiea 

In  death  her  darlings  rest. 

"  And  I've  seen  the  lover  madly  weep 

O'er  the  tombstone  cold  and  hoar. 
Which  told  of  the  calm,  eternal  sleep 

Of  her  who'd  wake  no  more. 

"  And  I  mourn  for  some  who  in  foreign  lands 

Are  laid  in  their  lonely  rest — 
For  some  who  lie  'neath  the  desert's  sands, 

And  some  on  the  prairie's  breast." 

Alas  !  I  thought,  sweet  childhood's  hours. 

So  free  Srom  care  and  pain, 
Pass  away  like  sudden  April  show'rs. 

And  we  call  them  back  in  vain. 

But  my  hope  still  is  in  a  better  land. 

From  sin  and  care  set  free, 
We'll  meet  again,  with  hand  in  hand, 

Who  played  round  the  old  yew  tree. 


THE  MAN  WHO  OWNED  HE  WAS  A  FOOL. 

Dr.  Thevenet,  a  distinguished  surgeon  at  Calais,  one  day  re- 
ceived a  note  without  signature,  requesting  him  to  repair  to  a 
hotel  far  ofi',  with  such  instruments  as  were  necessary  for  an 
amputation.  Thevenet  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  manner 
of  the  invitation,  but  concluding  that  it  was  the  work  of  some 
■wa»,  paid  no  regard  to  it.  Three  days  after  he  received  a  second 
invitation  still  more  pressing,  and  containing  the  information 
that  the  next  day  at  nine  o'clock  a  carriage  would  atop  before  hia 
house  in  order  to  convey  him. 

Thevenet  resolved  to  let  the  affair  take  its  course,  and  when, 
on  the  following  day,  at  the  striking  of  the  clock,  an  elegant 
carriage  stopped  before  the  door,  he  seated  himself  in  it,  and 
asked'the  driver  to  whom  he  was  to  carry  him.  The  driver  re- 
plied in  English  : 

"  What  I  do  not  know  I  cannot  tell." 

At  length  the  carriage  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  hotel. 
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A  handsome  young  man,  of  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
received  the  surgeon  at  the  door,  and  conducted  hitn  up  stairs 
into  a  large  chamber,  where  the  following  conversation  took 
place  : — 

Thevenet— "  You  have  sent  for  me  ?" 

Englishman—"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  to  yisit  me.  Here  is  colfee,  chocolate,  and  wine,  if 
you  would  take  anything  before  the  operation." 

Thevenet—"  Show  me  the  patient,  sir ;  I  must  first  ascer- 
tain whether  the  injury  is  such  as  to  render  an  amputation 
necessary." 

^"g- — ' '  It  «^  necessary.  Doctor,  seat  yourself^-  I  have  perfect 
confadence  in  you.  Listen  to  me.  Here  is  a  purse  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas  ;  this  is  the  pay  you  will  receive  for  the  operation. 
If  done  successfully,  it  is  yours.  Should  you  refuse  to  comply 
with  my  wishes,  see,  here  is  a  loaded  pistol.  You  are  in  my 
power  ;  I  will  shoot  you." 

Thev.  —  "  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  pistol.  But  what  ia  your 
particular  desire  ?     Tell  me  without  preamble." 

Eng. — "  You  must  cut  off  my  right  leg." 

Thev.  —  "  With  all  my  heart  ;  and,  if  you  please,  your  head 
too.  But  the  leg  is  sound.  You  sprang  up  stairs  just  now 
witMhe  agility  of  a  dancing-master.    What  ails  your  le*  '" 

Eng.— "  Nothing.    I  only  want  it  off."  ° 

Thev.—"  Sir,  you  are  a  fool." 

Eng.— "Why  does  that  trouble  you,  Thevenet  V 

Thev.—"  What  sin  has  the  leg  committed  ?" 

Eng.— "None  ;  but  are  you  ready  to  take  it  off  ?" 

Thev.— "Sir,  I  do  not  know.  Bring  me  evidence  that  vou 
are  sound  of  mind." 

Eng.— "Will  you  comply  with  my  request  ?" 

Thev. — "  Yes  sir,  as  soon  as  you  give  me  sufficient  reasons  for 
such  mutilation  of  youraelfj" 

,  -^T^'^"  ^  ^'^^^  yo^'       truth,  perhaps,  for  spme  years  ; 

but  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  after  a  certain  time  you  shall  under- 
stand that  my  reasons  are  most  noble— that  my  happiness, 
my  very  existence,  depends  upon  my  being  freed  from  this 
leg." 

Thev.— "Sir,  I  lay  no  wagers.  Tell  me  your  name,  residence, 
family,  and  occupation." 

Eag.— "  You  shall  know  all  that  hereafter.  Do  you  take  me 
for  an  honourable  man." 

They.— I  cannot.  A  man  of  honour  does  not  threaten  his 
physician  with  pistols.  I  have  duties  toward  you  as  a  stranger. 
I  will  not  mutilate  you.  If  you  wish  to  be  the  murderer  of  a 
guiltless  father  of  a  family,  then  shoot." 

Eng.— "Well,  Mr.  Thevenet,  I  will  not  shoot  you  ;  but  1 
will  force  you  to  take  off  my  leg.  What  you  will  not  do  for 
the  love  of  money,  nor  the  fear  of  a  bullet,  you  shall  do  for  com- 
passion." 

Thev.— "And  how  so  ' 

Eng.— "I  will  break  my  leg  by  discharging  my  pistol,  and 
here  before  your  eyes." 

_  The  Englishman  seated  himself,  and  placed  the  mouth  of  the 
pistol  close  to  his  knee.  Thevenet  was  on  the  point  of  springino- 
to  prevent  him,  but  he  exclaimed  :  ° 

"  Stir  not,  or  I  fire  !  Now,"  said  he,  "  will  you  increase  and 
lengthen  out  my  pains  for  nothing  V 

"You  are  a  fool,"  said  Thevenet,  "but  it  shall  be  done.  I 
will  take  off  the  unfortunate  leg." 

The  Englishman  calmly  laid  by  the  pistol,  and  all  was  made 
ready  for  the  operation.  As  soon  as  the  surgeon  began  to  cut, 
the  Englishman  lighted  his  pipe,  and  swore  it  should  not  go  out. 
He  kept  his  word.  The  leg  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  the  English- 
man was  still  smoking.  Thevenet  did  his  work  like  a  master  ; 
the  wound,  by  his  skill,  and  the  patient's  own  good  nature,  was 
healed  at  a  fixed  time.  He  rewarded  the  surgeon  like  a  king, 
and  thanked  him  with  tears  of  joy  for  the  loss  of  his  leg,  and 
sallied  over  the  streets  with  a  wooden  one.  About  eight  weeks 
after  his  departure  Thevenet  received  a  letter  from  England 
with  the  following  contents  : — 

"  You  will  receive  inclosed,  as  a  proof  of  my  most  heartfelt 
gratitude,  an  order  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  upon 
Mons.  Panchard  in  Paris.  You  have  made  me  the  happiest 
mortal  on  earth  in  depriving  me  of  my  leg,  for  it  was  the  only 


hindrance  to  my  earthly  felicity.  Brave  man,  you  may  now 
know  the  cause  of  my  foolish  humour,  as  you  called  it. 

"You  concluded  at  the  time  that  there  could  be  no  reason- 
able ground  for  such  self -mutilation.  I  offered  to  lay  a  wa<'er  • 
you  did  well  in  not  accepting  it.  After  my  second  return  from 
the  East  Indies  I  became  acquainted  with  Emilie  Harley,  the 
most  perfect  of  women.  I  loved  her  most  nassionately.  Her 
wealth,  her  family  connections,  influenced  "my  friends  in  her 
favour  ;  but  I  was  influenced  only  by  her  beauty  and  her 
noble  heart.  I  joined  the  number  of  her  admirers.  Ah  ! 
excellent  Thevenet,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  her  affections.' 
She  loved  me  above  all— made  no  secret  of  it— but  she  still  re- 
jected me.  I  sought  her  hand  in  vain  ;  in  vain  I  implored  her 
parents  and  her  friends  to  intercede  for  me.  She  was  still 
immovable.  For  a  long  time  I  was  unable  to  conjecture  the 
cause  of  her  refusing  me ;  since,  as  she  confessed  herself,  she 
loved  me  almost  to  distraction.  One  of  her  visitors  at  len"th 
betrayed  to  me  the  secret.  ° 

"Miss  Harley  was  a  wonder  of  beauty,  but  she  had  only  one 
leg ;  and,  on  account  of  this  imperfection,  she  feared  to  become 
my  wife,  lest  I  should  esteem  her  the  less  for  it.  My  resolu- 
tion was  taken.  I  resolved  to  become  like  her  ;  thanks  to  you 
I  became  so.  I  came  with  my  wooden  leg  to  London,  and  in 
the  first  place  visited  Miss  Harley.  It  had  been  reported,  and 
I  myself  had  written  to  England,  that  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  I 
had  broken  my  leg,  which  was  consequently  taken  ofl'.  It  was 
much  regretted.  Emilie  fell  into  a  swoon  the  first  time  she  saw 
me.  She  was  for  a  long  time  inconsolable,  but  now  she  is  my 
wife.  The  first  day  after  our  marriage  I  entrusted  to  her  the 
secret  of  what  a  sacrifice  I  had  made  in  consequence  of  my  wish 
to  obtain  her  hand.  She  loves  me  now  the  more  affectionately. 
Oh,  my  brave  Thevenet  !  had  I  ten  legs  to  lose  I  would,  with- 
out a  single  contortion  of  feature,  part  with  them  all  for  my 
Emilie.  So  long  as  I  live  I  will  be  grateful  to  you.  Come  to 
London— visit  us— become  acquainted  with  my  wife,  and  then 
say  I  was  a  fool.— Charles  Temple,  Bart." 

This  was  the  answer  of  Dr.  Thevenet  :  — 
"  Sir — I  thank  you  for  your  valuable  present  ;  for  so  I  must 
call  it,  because  I  cannot  consider  it  as  reward  for  the  little  trouble 
I  was  at.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  marriage  with  a  woman 
so  worthy  of  your  affections.  It  is  true  a  leg  is  much  to  lose, 
even  for  a  beautiful,  virtuous,  and  afl'ectionate  wife — bat  not 
too  much.  To  gain  posseasfon  of  Eve,  Adam  was  obliged  to 
part  with  a  rib  ;  and  beautiful  women  have  cost  some  men  their 
heads.  But,  after  all,  permit  me  to  adhere  to  my  former  judg- 
ment. Truly,  for  the  moment,  you  were  correct,  but  with  this 
difference  :  the  correctness  of  ray  judgment  was  founded  on  long 
experience,  as  every  truth  should  be,  which  we  are  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge.  Sir,  mind  me,  I  lay  a  wager,  that  after  two 
years  you  will  repent  that  your  leg  was  taken  off  abo.ve  the 
knee.  Yon  will  find  that  below  the  knee  had  been  enough. 
After  three  years  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  loss  of  the 
foot  had  been  sufficient.  After  four  years  you  will  conclude 
that  the  sacrifice  of  the  great  toe,  and  after  five  years  of  the 
little  toe,  had  been  enough.  After  six  years  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  paring  of  a  nail  would  have  been  enough.  But 
I  do  not  say  this  in  prejudice  of  the  merits  of  your  charming 
wife.  In  my  youth  I  devoted  myself  to  love,  but  I  have  never 
parted  with  a  leg.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  at  this  day  have  said, 
'Thevenet,  thou  wast  a  fool.'  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yours, 
&a. — ^Louis  Thevenet." 

Eleven  years  after,  during  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution, 
Thevenet,  whom  a  person  that  envied  his  reputation,  caused  to 
be  suspected  of  aristocratic  tendencies,  fled  to  London  to  save 
himself  from  the  guillotine.  He  inquired  after  Sir  Charles 
Temple,  and  was  shown  his  house.  He  made  himself  known, 
and  was  received.  In  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  surrounded  by 
twenty  newspapers,  sat  a  corpulent  man,  who  could  hardly  stand 
up,  he  was  so  unwieldy. 

"Ah,  welcome,  doctor,"  cried  the  corpulent  man,  who  was  no 
other  than  Sir  Charles  Temple  ;  "excuse  me  if  I  do  not  rise. 
This  cursed  leg  is  a  hindrance  to  me  in  everything.  You  have 
come  to  see  if  your  judgment  was  correct  1" 

"  I  come  as  a  fugitive,  and  seek  your  protection." 
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"  You  shall  have  it  with  pleasure.  You  must  live  with  me 
from  this  day,  for  truly  you  are  a  wise  man.  You  must  console 
me.  Surely,  Thevenet,  probably  I  had  been  an  admiral  of  the 
blue  had  not  my  wooden  leg  disqualified  me  from  the  service  of 
my  country.  When  I  road  in  the  gazettes  of  the  brave  deeds 
done  by  the  defenders  of  my  country  I  become  angry,  because  1 
cannot  take  part  in  these  glorious  actions.  *  Come,  CDUSole 
me." 

"Your  wife  can  do  that  better  than  I." 

"  Say  nothing  of  her.  Her  wooden  leg  prevented  her  dancing, 
so  she  betook  herself  to  cards  and  to  fashion.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  living  peaceably  with  her." 

"  What  !  was  my  judgment  correct,  then  V 

"  Oh,  welcome,  beloved  Thevenet ;  but  be  silent  on  that 
point.  It  was  a  silly  adventure.  Had  I  my  leg  again,  I  would 
not  now  give  the  paring  of  a  nail.  Between  you  and  me,  I  was 
a  fool,  but  keep  this  to  yourself." 


CRAPE  ON  THE  DOOR. 

BY  JOHN  MUEDOCK, 


Crape  on  the  door, 

And  silence  within— 
The  silence  of  death 

'Mid  the  world's  wild  din — 
The  silence  of  sorrow — 
Of  a  hopeless  to-morrow. 

Crape  on  the  door, 

And  hearts  bitter  sobbing. 
Warm  bosoms  pulsating 

With  agony  throbbing 
Through  nerve  and  thrbugh  vein 
To  the  torturing  brain. 

Crape  on  the  door  ! 

Death's  drear  signal  flying  ! 
Some  mortal  gone  down 

In  the  battle  of  dying — 
Some  soul  called  away — 
Some  loved  body  cold  clay  ! 


"  TOM  MOORE. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Looking  back  to  his  youthful  days,  many  a  middle-aged 
Irishman  can  remember  how  the  name  of  *'Tom  Moore"  was  as 
a  household  word  through  the  length  and  breath  of  the  land  ; 
bow  his  songs,  and  especially  his  Irish  Melodies,  were  sung  at 
the  festive  gatherings  of  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  how  even  English 
and  other  foreign  singers  took  care  to  have  some  of  them  in  the 
programme  of  every  concert,  in  deference  to  the  national  feeling^; 
how  "Lalla  Rookh"  and  "The  Fudge  Family,"  "Captain 
Rock"  and  "  The  Twopenny  Post-Bag"  (not  to  name  any  other 
work),  were  read  and  re-read  with  enjoyment  by  ever-widening 
circles  ;  how  the  popular  party  in  Ireland  regarded  Moore  as  a 
patriot  worthy  of  every  honour  that  could  be  paid  him  ;  and 
how  even  by  the  educated  men  of  the  anti-popular  party  he  was 
held  in  respect,  esteem,  and  admiration  as  a  poet  whose  brilliant 
genius  had  flung  an  additional  lustre  on  the  land  of  his  and 
their  nativity. 

Any  of  these  middle-aged  Irishmen  looking  around  him  to- 
day, and  taking  note  of  what  has  been  going  on,  must  be 
conscious  of  many  striking  changes  between  then  and  now.  The 
popularity  of  Moore  has  waned  in  his  natal  isle.  His  name  is 
not  on  one  lip  now  for  the  ten  on  which  it  hung  in  the  days 
gone  by.  The  Irish  Melodies  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  in 
upper-class  circles,  speaking  generally,  he  who  wo\ild  sing  one  of 
them  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  received  with  a  gentle  lift- 
ing of  eyebrows  in  polite  surprise.  Evan  among  the  middle  and 
humbler  classes,  still  speaking  generally,  a  song  of  Moore's  is 
but  rarely  heard.    The  old  avidity  to  lay  hold  of  and  devour 


his  works  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the  present.  Some  of  them 
indeed  have  been  long  out  of  print,  and  no  one  thinks  of 
publishing  them  anew.  A  great  many  good  Irishmen  deny 
altogether  Moore's  right  to  the  title  of  a  "  national  ]»et"  in  any 
sense  ;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  contest  his  claims  to 
patriotism  of  even  the  mildest  and  most  colourless  type.  As  for 
the  anti-popular  party,  they  might  make  their  own  wf  the  well 
known  lines — 

"  Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  him — 

His  name  is  never  heard." 
1   

Thus,  both  as  poet  and  patriot,  Moore  has  been  gradually 
sinking  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  people.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  corresponding  charges  in  England,  where  for  well-nigh 
half  a  century  he  was  "the  rage."  There  is  no  obligation  on 
Englishmen  to  uphold  the  honour  and  fame  of  any  illustrious 
Irishman.  The  case,  however,  is  very  diS'erent  with  regard  to 
his  own  countrymen,  who  have  shares  in  the  inheritance  of  glory 
left  by  every  man  of  genius  sprung  from  their  race,  and  whose 
pride  it  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  whose  plain  duty  it  is,  to  cherish, 
treasure,  preserve,  and  defend  every  memory  that  adds  its.  light 
to  the  splendour  of  the  national  reputation.  -  -i^tsi^  ::: 

Now,  if  the  middle  aged  Irishman  aforesaid  begins  to  ponder 
on  the  changes  noted  above,  which  have  occurred  within  his 
own  recollection,  and  seeks  for  a  reason,  he  will  probably  not  be 
wholly  satisfied  with  that  which  Moore  himself  so  well  expressed 
when  he  wrote — 

"  All  that's  bright  must  fade — 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest." 

On  the  contrary,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  discover  for  himself 
two  strong  but  very  divergent  causes  at  work  to  produce  the 
altered  circumstances.  On  the  one  hand,  English  literature, 
high  and  low,  good  and  bad,  floods  our  country  ;  large  masses 
of  our  people  are  saturated  with  it  ;  and  as  only  a  select  few 
have  either  the  leisure  or  the  opportunity  of  forming  opinions  for 
themselves  on  an  immense  variety  of  topics,  and  as  they  who 
cannot  form  opinions  for  themselves  must  either  adopt  those  of 
others  or  remain  without  any,  it  follows  naturally  that  English 
opinion  is  influencing  daily  in  some  degree  the  minds  of  num- 
bers of  Irishmen.  In  this  lies  the  great  evil  of  the  want  of  a 
copious  cotemporary  Irish  literature. 

Now  it  is  notorious  that  English  literature  for  many  years  has 
been  steadily  depreciatory  of  Moore  as  a  poet.  Oddly  enough, 
too,  it  is  by  the  hands  of  Scotchmen  that  the  sharpest  and 
heaviest  stones  are  flung  at  him.  It  would  appear,  indee'd,  as 
if  a  feeling  of  national  envy  were  at  the  bottom  of  those  Caledonian 
casts — as  if,  in  fact,  the  Scotch  could  never  forgive  Moore  for 
the  high  crime  of  outblazing  their  brightest.  We  do  not  allude 
here  to  J efi^reys,  who,  after  all,  was  a  fair  critic  of  our  poet,  and 
for  many  years  one  of  his  warmest  friends.  But  Scotch  writers 
of  a  later  date  view  Moore  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  The  Rev. 
George  Gilfillan — a  man  himself  of  rare  fancy  and  brilliant 
imagery,  and  usually  a  tolerably  reliable  critic — while,  of  course, 
not  venturing  to  deny  the  brilliancy  of  Moore,  which  is  so 
patent  to  everyone,  yet  afi'ects  to  regard  those  same  qualities  of 
fancy  and  imagery  as  something  like  deadly  sins  in  his  poetry. 
"  The  bard  of  the  butterflies,"  Gilfillan  calls  him.  And  again  : 
"  We  are  never  able  to  disconnect  from  his  idea  that  of  minute- 
ness. Does  he  play  in  the  '  plighted  clouds'  ?  It  is  as  a  '  crea- 
ture of  the  element,'  as  tiny  as  he  is  tricksy.  Does  he  flutter 
in  the  sunbeam  1  It  is  as  a  bright  mote.  Does  he  hover  over 
the  form  and  face  of  beauty  ?  It  is  as  a  sylph  like  sprite,  his 
little  heart  surcharged,  and  his  small  wings  trembling  with 
passion.  Does  he  ever  enter  on  a  darker  and  more  daring  flight  I 
It  is  still  rather  the  flight  of  a  firefly  than  of  a  meteor  or  a 
comet.  .  .  .  His  verses  are  rather  the  star-dust  of  poetry 
than  the  sublime  thing  itself.  Every  sentence  is  poetical,  but 
the  whole  is  not  a  poem.  .  .  .  Not  more  trivial  is  the 
dance  of  a  fairy  in  the  pale  shine  of  the  moon  than  are  the 
majority  of  his  poems.  And  though  he  did  belong  to  that  beau- 
tiful family,  he  could  not  meddle  le?s  with  the  great  purposes, 
passions,  and  destinies  of  humanity."  And  so  on.  From  the 
last  sentence  of  the  quotation  it  would  appear  as  if  this  Scotch 
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clergyman  would  have  every  poet  to  use  his  little  gimlet  in 
useless  striving  to  bore  through  the  impenetrable  mysteries  of 
life  and  death,  and  his  paltry  two-foot  rule  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour ta  measure  the  limitless  immensity  of  Providence. 

To  descend  from  high  to  low — to  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other — we  cross  the  wide  space  that  separates  Gilfillan  from 
the  hack  contributor  of  brief  articles  to  a  cyclopnjdia,  and  tak- 
ing up  Chambers's,  we  read  : — "Despite  his  popularity  during 
his  lifetime,  Moore  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  great 
poets.  His  Muse  is  a  spangled  dancing  girl — light,  airy,  grace- 
ful, but  nothing  more."  This  Caledonian  wisea<iL-e,  apparently, 
would  have  the  poet  move  in  clogs,  or,  at  the  least,  in  hob-nailed 
brogues. 

So  much  for  the  Scotch  estimate  of  Moore.  A  similar  strain, 
but  in  truth  not  quite  so  harsh,  runs  through  the  allusions  to 
the  poet  which  occur  in  English  magazines  and  newspapers, 
although  the  writers  of  articles  in  both  never  scruple  to  avail 
themselves,  and  without  acknowledgment  too,  of  the  numerous 
brilliant  images  and  pointed  epigrams  evolved  by  Moore,  "  not 
for  an  age,  but  for  all  time." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  constant  and  apparently  unpre- 
meditated depreciation  must  affect  the  readers  ot  current  English 
literature.  As  we  before  pointed  out,  Irishmen  in  large  numbers, 
and  women  also,  are  daily  imbibing  opinions  made  for  them  by 
those  who  are  the  active  enemies  of  Ireland,  or,  at  the  best,  are 
coldly  indifferent  to  her  weal  or  woe,  her  glory  or  dishonour, 
and  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy  with  her  people,  much  less 
with  their  national  aspirations  or  remembrances.  Such  a  state 
of  things  is  enough  to  account  for  much  of  the  diminished  fame 
of  Moore  in  his  own  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  cause  which  in  a  certain  way 
marks  a  distinct  and  very  appreciable  advance  of  the  Irish 
nation.  Too  many  of  our  young  men  are  inclined  to  forget  the 
struggles  of  their  fathers,  which,  because  they  accomplished 
not  everything,  are  accounted  almost  as  if  they  had  accomplished 
nothing.  From  the  vantage-point  which  these  struggles  have 
gained  for  them  our  juniors  jauntily  survey  the  past,  and  flip- 
pantly pass  judgment  on  those  who  have  helped  them  so  far  up- 
hill. The  standard  by  which  they  measure  is  the  standard  only 
of  the  present.  This  is  nothing  short  of  a  wild  delusion,  and 
no  one  could  entertain  it  save  through  sheer  ignorance,  or  want 
of  imaginative  power  to  carry  himself  back  to  the  spot  on  which 
his  great-grandfather  stood  in  the  evil  past. 

It  is  customary  with  many  to  compare  the  national  strains  of 
Moore,  to  his  disadvantage,  with  the  bolder  ones  struck  by  the 
Young  Ireland  bards  at  a  later  date  ;  but,  in  truth,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances in  each  case  were  widely  different,  no  comparison 
whatever  is  possible.  Moore  was  obliged  to  write  chiefly  for 
cold  foreign  readers,  then  even  more  disinclined  than  now  to 
hearken  to  anything  about  Ireland  unless  praises  of  their  own 
rule.  From  the  end  of  his  teens  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a 
stranger  to  his  country,  except  for  a  few  flying  visits  paid  at 
long  intervals  ;  all  his  personal  interests  and  prospects  were 
bound  up  with  England ;  as  an  author,  living  solely  by  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  he  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  his 
popularity  with  the  English  public  ;  yet  he  not  only  did  not 
forget  his  land  during  his  long  exile,  but  had  the  manliness 
again  and  again  to  write  of  her  with  a  hearty  "Irishism"  that 
both  startled  and  angered  his  patrons. 

Davis,  Williams,  MacCarthy,  and  their  fervid  colleagues  of 
the  Nation  stood  in  a  totally  different  position.  They  were 
living  among  their  own  people  ;  they  were  addressing  their  own 
people  ;  most  of  them  were  not  writing  for  bread  ;  and  even  if 
they  were  they  could  count  on  a  sympathetic  audience  for  their 
most  martial  music.  Other  circumstances,  too,  conspired  to 
animate  them  into  the  delivery  of  more  ringing  notes  than 
Moore's.  The  invigorating  tide  of  national  hope  was  swelling  to 
its  highest  in  their  day  ;  they  struck  their  harps  floating  on  its 
topmost  surges  ;  most  of  them,  in  fact,  were  driven  into  poetry 
by  the  high-pressure  power  of  a  vast  political  ferment.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  them  were  born  singers  who  would  have  burst 
into  song  at  some  time  or  other  ;  but  take  away  the  coercive 
cause  which  gave  a  settled  direction  to  the  exhibition  of  their 
powers,  and  how  many  of  their  lays  would  we  now  be  able  to 


treasure  up  as  cherished  expressions  of  Ireland's  unalterable 
determination  to  be  "a  nation  once  again"? 

Everything  was  opposite  in  Moore's  case.  Like  Pope,  he 
"  lisped  in  numbers  ;"  to  turn  his  thoughts  and  feelings  into  verse 
was  an  occupation  of  his  very  boyhood ;  no  strong  excitement 
was  needed  to  urge  him  towards  the  poet's  toilsome  path  ;  but  the 
direction  that  a-great  national  movement  might  have  given  to 
his  thoughts  was  lacking.  He  was  but  a  lad  of  nineteen  when 
'98  was  past.  The  ardour  of  his  boyish  patriotism  had  been 
cooled  by  the  too  copious  flow  of  his  countrymen's  blood  shed 
in  vain.  He  had  seen  the  youthful  friends  he  most  loved  and  ' 
most  reverenced  either  cut  off  by  violence  in  their  manhood's 
dawn,  or  else  driven  into  bitter  and  unfriended  exile.  Thus 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  his  aspirations  for  his  native 
land  were  wrecked.  The  pall  of  failure,  of  bloody  disaster, 
hung  over  the  past  ;  the  darker  pall  of  despair,  of  helpless  and 
hopeless  apathy,  shrouded  the  present.  Can  we  wonder  that 
when  "he  clashed  the  chords  in  his  country's  name"  they  did 
not  usually  emit  the  "awful  and  lovely  song  of  flame,"  but 
oftener  strains  that  had  in  them  the  character  of  the  "  wail  for 
death" — the  melancholy  mu.sic  of  blasted  hopes?  No;  the  wonder 
rather  is  that,  amid  so  much  to  distract  his  thoughts  abroad, 
his  memory  still  turned  fondly  towards  the  old  land,  and  that 
he  hesitated  as  little  to  denounce  her  oppressors  on  fitting  occa- 
sion as  to  sound  her  praises,  to  plead  her  cause,  and  to  defend 
the  character  of  her  heroes  from  the  malignant  aspersions  cast 
on  them  by  her  foes. 

This  is  our  deliberate  judgment  concerning  Moore.  Space 
for  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all  the  arguments  that  could  be 
adduced  in  its  support  is  not  at  our  disposal ;  but  to  show  at 
least  some  of  the  grounds  for  it,  while  epitomising  the  poet's 
career,  is  among  the  aims  we  have  in  view  in  these  papers. 

moore's  parentage,  birth,  and  early  years. 
Few  Irish  Catholics  of  the  present  day  can  trace  back  their 
ancestry  in  a  direct  line  more  than  four  or  five  generations. 
The  pen;i.l  laws  very  eflectually,  although  indirectly,  provided 
against  the  making  of  genealogical  trees.  Moore  himself  was 
quite  unable  to  tell  anything  about  his  forefathers.  The  utmost 
he  could  do  was  to  surmise  that  his  father,  John  Moore, 
originally  belonged  to  Kerry,  and  that  he  quitted  "  the  King- 
dom" at  an  early  age.  Thomas  Moore's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Wexford  man,  Tom  Codd,  a  huxter  and  a  weaver,  who 
lived  in  the  Corn-market  of  Wexford  town.  John  Moore,  in 
all  probability,  h^id  a  tough  struggle  with  the  world  before  he 
succeeded  in  becoming  the  proprietor  of  a  little  public  house  in 
Johnson's-court,  ott"  Grafton  street,  Dublin;  for  he  was  no 
longer  a  young  man  when,  in  1778,  he  entered  the  matrimonial 
state  with  Anastatia  Codd.  She  was  then  but  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Moore  himself  thought  that  she  brought  his  father  some 
small  dowry  ;  for,  soon  after  the  marriage,  John  Moore  emerged 
from  the  retirement  of  Johnson's-court,  and  established  himself 
as  a  grocer  on  the  front  of  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  house  No. 
12  A ungier- street,  at  the  corner  of  Little  Longford-street. 
There,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1779,  Tom  Moore  was  born.  The 
side  of  the  house  abutting  on  the  last-mentioned  street  wears  a 
quaint  aspect  at  the  present  day,  although  the  front  in  Aungier- 
street  appears  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  times.  A  niche  in 
the  front  has  been  long  devoted  to  the  shelter  of  a  plaster  head 
of  the  poet,  and  a  small  slab  near  bears  a  brief  inscription  re- 
cording the  event  which  gives  the  old  house  its  proud  distinc- 
tion. I 
It  has  almost  passed  into  an  axiom  that  the  winners  of  life's  | 
big  prizes  are  largely  indebted  for  their  successes  to  their 
mothers.  Certain  it  is  that  Tom  Moore's  mother  was  an  excep- 
tional woman  in  her  rank  of  life  ;  and  equally  certain  it  is  that 
he  cherished  the  most  tender  recollection  of  her,  the  most  fer- 
vent admiration,  up  to  his  last  moment  of  perfect  consciousness. 
Very  shortly  after  his  coming  into  the  world  she  caused  a  crown 
piece  to  be  planed,  and  on  the  smooth  surface  so  obtained  she  got 
engraved  a  durable  record  of  the  birth  of  her  first-born.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motive  for  this  uncommon  proceeding,  it 
is  beyond  doubt  that  it  oould  not  be,  as  Moore  supposed,  a  desire 
to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  registration  ;  since  the  entry  of  his 
baptism  on  the  30th  of  May,  1779,  is  still  extant  in  one  of  the 
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registration  books  preserved  in  the  Catholic  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  Westland  row. 

Mrs.  Moore  set  a  high  value  on  education  ;  and  she  sent  little 
Tom  to  school  at  a  very  early  age.  The  teacher  was  an  odd, 
hard-drinking  old  fellow  named  Malone,  whose  "  academy"  was 
in  Aungier  street.  As  Moore  when  full-grown  was  but  a  small 
man,  surely  the  little  tellow  that  toddlud  along  Auugier-street 
every  morning  from  his  own  door  to  the  schoolmaster's  must 
have  been  among  the  very  tiniest  students  ever  known.  Malone 
was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  maxim,  "  Spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child  ;"  he  used  the  birch  with  an  indiscriminating 
freedom  that  more  than  sufficiently  testified  hia  belief  ;  but 
Mrs.  Moore  bribed  him  by  numerous  kindnesses  to  spare  her 
boy,  and  young  Tom  escaped  any  share  of  the  perpetual  flagel- 
lation that  was  the  essential  part  of  Malone's  system  of  edu- 
cation. Perhaps,  too,  odd  as  the  old  pedagogue  was,  he  could 
not  find  it  in  hia  heart  to  lay  even  an  angry  linger  on  such  a 
bright  wee  morsel  of  humanity  as  Tom  Moore.  For  precociously 
bright  and  quick  he  was  even  in  hia  tender  years,  and  very 
attentive  to  such  studies  as  were  put  before  him.  He  displayed 
an  extremely  early  tasce  for  recitation,  and  in  this  he  was  en- 
couraged by  his  mother,  who  taught  him  pieces  for  the  pur- 
pose. Before  he  was  quite  four  years  old  he  would  stand  out 
on  the  floor  and  declaim  verses  with  an  alacrity  not  always 
exhibited  by  "show"  children  of  maturer  years,  and  with  a 
correctness  and  apparent  understanding  of  the  sense  that  some- 
times led  friends  of  the  family  laughingly  to  ascribe  his  origin 
to  the  fairies.  , 

Besides  believing  in  the  advantages  of  education  for  her  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Moore  cherished  another  belief  that  was  not  without 
affecting  largely  the  career  of  her  son.  She  had  the  conviction 
that  it  was  good  to  accustom  them  to  the  usages  of  polite  society 
from  the  very  beginning  ;  and  she  sought  out  opportunities  of 
sending  her  mite  of  a  boy  on  visits  to  people  with  whom  those 
usages  were  an  ordinary  part  of  everyday  life.  This  early  train- 
ing, he  himself  declares,  was  the  secret  of  his  self-possesaion  in 
after  years  when  he,  a  poor  poet,  found  himself  in  the  company 
of  the  titled,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  were  of  social  habits  also,  and  were  never  tired  of  giving 
gay  little  parties  at  the  house  in  Aungier-street ;  and  Tom, 
the  "show'"  child,  was  inevitably  present  at  these,  and  stayed 
up  at  them  as  long  as  he  could  keep  his  young  eyes  open. 

So  the  years  passed  on  until  the  fond  mother  deemed  her  son 
big  enough  to  face  the  crowd  of  a  larger  school  than  Malone's. 
Therefore,  one  morning,  little  Tom,  having  partaken  of  hia 
accustomed  breakfast,  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  in  the  dim-lit 
kitchen  of  the  Aungier-street  house,  for  the  first  time  set  out, 
satchel  on  shoulder,  for  the  famous  grauimar  school  of  Samuel 
Whyte  in  Johnsou's  court.  The  school  was  reputed  the  best 
in  Dublin.  Moore's  advent  to  it  was  a  great  event  for  him.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  important  era  in  his  career, 
and  it  was  followed  by  more,  than  one  train  of  momentous  con- 
sequences. 

(to  be  continued.) 


HAPPY  HOURS. 


A  REVERIE. 


By  T.  C.  Irwin, 

It  is  pleasant,  as  it  is  wise  occasionally,  to  give  the  mind  a 
holiday,  during  which,  in  our  quiet  garden,  in  the  airy  fields, 
or  by  the  lonely  sea -shore,  we  can  rec^  the  hours  of  purest  hap- 
piness we  have  enjoyed  in  life.  Were  one,  indeed,  to  treat  Exist- 
ence like  an  Artist  and  Moralist,  he  would  pass  it  in  creating 
such  hours  ;  and  in  rendering  himself  and  others  happy,  thus 
accumulate  a  store  of  gracious  recollections,  derived  from  the 
past,  for  the  present  and  the  future.  Among  such  recollections 
as  all  inherit,  are  those  which  come  to  us  from  the  home  of  child- 
hood— those  affectionate  memories  which  are  among  the  divinest 
possessions  of  the  soul  :  or  it  may  be  our  recollections  of  our 


student  days,  with  their  energies,  aspirations,  and  dreams — days 
when  we  were  conquering  some  of  the  domains  in  the  immense 
empire  of  knowledge  ;  or  of  some  group  of  circumstances  which 
enabled  us  more  or  less  to  perfect  our  nature  and  character — 
which  is  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  true  "  life  artist  ;"  or 
such  sweet  memories  of  the  head  and  heart,  of  single  and 
wedded  life,  as  visit  us  ever  fresh  and  invigorating  as  sun- 
shine, or  repose  in  amiable  calm  over  "memory's  moonlit  Edens 
of  the  past,"  like  quiet  sunset  clouds,  or  white  vapours  of  the 
strong  noonday  ;  or  others  far  off  and  rosy  in  those  serene 
spaces  of  tlie  morning,  whither,  as  the  French  poet  sings,  "  the 
souls  of  the  roses  go." 

Already  the  approach  of  the  first  month  of  Summer  in  all  its 
freshness  and  loveliness,  rendering  out-of-door  life  a  proximate 
possibility,  leads  ua  to  contemplate  the  renewal  of  pleasant 
rambles  through  the  fields  or  by  the  solitary  sea  shore,  wlien 
we  can  once  more  give  the  mind  such  "holiday  hours"  as  those 
to  which  we  have  alluded  ;  when,  free  to  think  and  feel,  we  can 
recal  the  past,  or  enjoy  the  present,  living  alone  with  the 
Summer  wind,  in  company  with  some  pleasant  book,  or  recalling, 
amid  the  congenial  sunshine,  recollections  of  our  reading  rambles 
in  early  days,  or,  it  may  be,  when  close  housed  in  the  busy  town 
by  the  fireside  of  the  late  Winter.    For  indeed — 

Now  from  the  last  of  Winter  skies 

Melts  the  frost-rosed  cloud  away. 
And  dewy  April  seems  to  rise 

Out  of  the  clear  soft  close  of  day  ; 
The  violets  round  the  oak  root  peep 

At  morn  in  cosy  nooks  again, 
The  .Spring  airs  breathe  from  the  soft  deep, 

And  fair  clouds  dome  the  pastured  plain  ; 
The  white  birds  poise  above  the  capes, 

And  o'er  their  misty  marges  shine, 
While  on  the  sea-slopes  snowy  shapes 

Are  feeding,  daisy  breathing  kine. 

Among  our  "happy  hours"  we  can  register  many  during  early 
May  passed  in  a  shorerside  solitude  not  very  far  from  the  city, 
from  which  we  were  conveyed  by  that  "giant  with  one  idea,"  as 
Coleridge  calls  the  steam  engine — upon  a  day  such  as  he  has 
described  when  "  Winter,  slumbering  iiT  the  open  air,  wore  on 
its  smiling  face  a  dream  of  Spring. "  The  weather  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to  was  lovely ;  the  sense  of  freedom  charm- 
j  ing  ;  we  lived  alone  with  our  Summer  mind,  wandering 
all  day  along  the  sea-banks,  renewing  our  acquaintance  Mth 
the  sands,  the  rocks,  the  clouds,  the  distance  which  had  now 
"  taken  a  lovelier  hue,"  and  living  in  the  society  of  our  old 
friends,  the  sea  and  the  sun — drinking  in  oceans  of  bright  air. 
Those  were  pleasant  hours  when  of  a  morning  we  lay  stretched 
among  the  hollows  of  the  sandbanks,  reading  Theocritus  under 
the  summer  blue  and  light  white  vapours,  with  the  fresh  mur- 
mur of  the  waters  on  one  side,  and  around  us  the  simple,  long, 
waving  grasses,  taking  their  little  holiday  of  life.  It  was  the 
time  when  under  the  red  sea  dawns  the  swallows  came  flying 
from  the  South,  when  day  by  day  the  snows  were  growing  less 
upon  the  norland  hills.  But  to  us  Summer  had  come  suddenly. 
All  around  was  warmth  and  freshness,  freedom,  expansibility. 
The  mind  was  in  harmony  with  the  May  world  ;  our  life  was 
one  of  poetry,  within  and  without.*  We  lived  with  sunrise, 
with  noon,  with  sunset  sweet  and  serene,  during  wiiich  we 
gave  full  play  to  our  fancies  and  feelings  ;  out  in  the  air  all  day, 
free  and  alone,  in  company  with  the  sea  ;  sometimes  in  love» 
with  some  beautiful  white  cloud,  or  some  fair  tree,  or  figment 
of  red  seaweed,  or  the  pink-hearted  shells  lying  on  the  sands, 
fronting  the  dawn — fancies  of  God  :  or  with  the  murmurings  of 
the  waters  and  woods  in  the  Summer  noon  ;  and  returning  with 
twilight,  companioned  by  tlie  evening  star,  thinking  of  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  of  the  many  divine  things  in  life — the 
calm  love  of  parents,  or  of  the  affection  (the  divinest  of  all 
states  of  being  is  that  of  innocent  affection)  which  looks  from  a 
little  child's  eyes,  or  a  mother's.  With  those  "  happ^' hours"  long 
past — as  far  at  least  as  they  are  connected  with  lovely  May 
weather,  and  the  scenery  of  the  sea  and  shore,  and  loneliness 
with  its  freedom  and  fancies — we  somehow  have  always  since 
associated  the  following  lines  from  some  old  voyage  descriptive  of 
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the  life  of  a  youn?  Greek  mariner  who  had  been  wafted  from 
the  inhabited  world  to  a  lovely  lonely  island  :— 

Through  rounding  days,  and  starry  nights  more  grand, 

.  I've  sailed  the  foam, 

Borne  like  a  cloud  on  the  wind  from  my  native  land, 

The  homeless  world  my  home  ; 
Until  a  great  nor  easter,  many  days  blowing,  bore 
My  poor  dumb  pinnance,  weather  strained,  on  to  this  island  shore. 
±lere  m  a  land  of  blue  mountains,  and  calm  white-sanded  shores. 
Leafy  and  lonely,  in  yon  temple  tree  I've  hungmy  weary  oars. 
Mere  IS  a  land  of  the  sea,  where  Spring  ever  Hves  in  the  woods, 
Meadows  and  snowy  vapours  asleep  on  the  line  of  the  floods  • 
Were  1  feast  on  fruits  that  never  fail  from  off  the  bough. 
On  waters  clear  as  air  in  the  clefts  through  grasses  bubbling  slow  ; 

w"..,^"^'"  ^^Z*™  *°  '^^'''^  ^i*^^       liaPPy  lone  hours  musing  go  ; 

With  grateful  rest  in  the  hot  calm  noon,  till  golden  sleep  from  afar 
J^aUs  on  the  hds  from  the  fading  roses  round  the  evening  star. 


KILG&RVAN. 

THE  STOEY  OF  AN  IRISH  NOBLE  HOUSE. 


By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt. 
[All  Eights  Reserved.] 
Chaptek  XV. 

O'Kelly,  when  alone,  reviewed  the  events  of  the  evening.  He 
recalled  with  an  unpleasant  twinge  the  words  of  Cooke,  '''  You 
are  not  seated^et."  He  perfectly  well  knew  that  in  order  to 
establish  his  claim  he  should  bring  evidence  to  prove  that  his 
late  brother  had  left  no  male  issue  by  his  admitted  marriage. 
He  had  concocted  a  statement  to  that  efiect,  and  had  witnesses 
drilled  to  support  it.  He  believed  that  he  had  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for  the  perpetual  detention  of  Lady  Kilgarvan  in  France, 
through  the  agency  of  a  French  merchant  who  was  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  smuggling  transactions  which  had  frequently  been 
a  source  of  convenience  to  K;lgarvan,  and  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised a  handsome  reward  for  his  assistance.  As  for  Marcus's 
child,  It  was  idle,  he  thoni/ht,  to  entertain  fears  from  an  infant 
p.aced  in  the  cabin  of  -^viid  peasants  who  knew  not  who  he  was. 
\  et  Cooke's  words  recurred  uncomfortably,  "  You  are  not  seated 
yei.  Why  did  these  ominous  words  haunt  his  memory  ?  Did 
coming  misfortunes  cast  their  shadows  before  ? 

Strolling  out  into  the  lamp- lit  street,  he  met  one  of  his  second- 
rate  acquaintances,  who  familiarly  joined  him  in  his  walk. 

"How  does  your  lordship  propose  to  spend  the  evening  ?"  said 
this  person.    "  Going  to  the  play  1" 

''I  don't  care  if  I  do,"  replied  O'Kelly. 

"  Which  house,  my  lord  ?   Crow-street  or  Smock-alley  ?" 

"  I— I  am  indifferent.    What's  to  night  at  either  house 

1^'  There's  '  Douglas'  at  Crow-strest." 

"  Then  I  won't  go  there  ;  I  detest  tragedies.  What  is  at 
bmock-alley  V 

"  A  comedy— 'The  False  Heir'— a  new  thing,  and  said  to  be 
capital.  It  ia  the  first  time  of  its  representation  here  ;  it  has 
had  a  fair  run  in  London." 

"  ' The  False  Heir,'  repeated  O'Kelly.  "  What's  the  plot,  do 
you  know  ?"  ^ 

"  I  haven't  seen  it  yet,  my  lord  ;  but  I  am  told  it  is  about 
some  person  who  has  got  hold  of  an  estate  by  keeping  the  right 
heir  m  durance,  or  somehow  keeping  him  out  of  tiie  way.  There 
are  complications  and  adventures,  but  all  comes  right  at  last— 
the  real  Simon  Pure  breaks  loose  and  recovers  his  own.  By  the 
way,  my  lord,  I  heard  to  day  that  a  petition  from  somebody  or 
other  against  your  lordship's  peerage  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  law  officers.  I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  How  is  it 
possible  that  such  an  audacious  attack  on  your  lordship's  un- 
doubted rights  can  have  entered  into  any  man's  head  ?" 

O'Kelly  started  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  His  informant 
could  tell  him  nothing  beyond  what  he  had  communicated  ;  it 
was  the  gossip  of  his  club,  and  was  probably  the  invention  of 
some  chattering  rascal.  O'Kelly  professed  to"  treat  the  rumour 
with  contempt.  He  could  noi,  he  said,  in  any  mode  account 
for  it,  except  by  supposing  that  if  any  attack  on'his  rights  were 


realiy  contemplated  it  was  got  up  by  some  adventurous  attorney 
as  a  means  of  extorting  money  ;  but  of  course  such  a  nefarious 
experiment  must  inevitably  recoil  on  the  head  of  its  author. 

While  brazening  it  out  in  this  manner  he  felt  it  was  press- 
ingly  necessary  to  take  immediate  steps  in  self-defence.  But 
what  steps  to  take  ?  It  would  be  intolerable,  in  fact  impracti- 
cable, to  confide  the  whole  truth  to  any  legal  adviser.  It  would 
be  too  humiliating  to  acknowledge  his  own  guilt  in  effecting 
the  abstraction  of  Mary  and  her  child.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
counsel  knew  only  a  portion  of  the  case,  effectual  provision 
could  not  be  made  for  the  defence.  He  was  greatly  puzs^led  to 
conjecture  on  what  evidence  the  attack  was  to  be  made.  A 
petition  in  behalf  of  the  child  should  be  made  by  the  next  of 
kin,  his  mother.  But  she  was  not  in  Ireland— he  had  taken 
care  of  that — but  perhaps  a  petition  might  be  got  up  in  her 
name.  He  did  not  know.  Could  Twohig  have  played  him 
false  ]  And  if  not,  and  if  the  mother  did  not  personally  reap- 
pear, how  could  the  identity  of  the  child  be  established  ?  He 
thought  he  could  rely  a  good  deal  on  the  diflioulty  of  identify- 
ing the  child  as  Mary  Donovan's  son.  Many  months  had  now 
elapsed  since  Mary's  appearance.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  boy  had  been  left  in  a  cabin  on  the  coast  in  the  care  of 
fishermen,  who  had  instructions  to  bring  him  up  to  their  own 
craft,  and  who  knew  not  his  real  parentage.  Six  or  seven 
months  would  make  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  a 
child  of  his  age— at  least  O'Kelly  tried  to  think  so  ;  during  that 
interval  he  had  been  separated  from  his  mother,  who,  at  the 
end  of  it,  could  scarcely  be  able  to  recognise  him. 

But  wowld  she— could  she — reappear  ?  Could  his  French 
correspondent  have  failed  to  execute  his  engagement  to  prevent 
her  return  ?  Harassed  with  these  torturing  thoughts,  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that  O'Kelly  had  no  relish  that  night  for 
theatrical  amusements  ;  so  instead  of  accompany iii*«g  his  friend 
to  Sinock-alley  ho  bade  him  au  abrupt  farewell  and  returned  to 
his  house. 

Next  day  he  found  that  the  rumour  was  correct.  The  pe- 
tition from  Mary,  Dowager  Countess  of  Kilgarvan,  on  behalf  of 
her  infant  son,  the  offspring  of  her  late  husband  Marcus,  Earl 
of  Kilgarvan,  had  beeu  referred  to  the  law  ofiicersof  the  crown, 
who,  on  exu,raining  it,  tecomrnended  tiiat  it  should  be  remitted 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  John  O'Kelly,  perplexed  and  terrified, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Twohig  : — 

"  My  Dear  Twohig— You  of  course  have  heard  of  the 
petition  with  whicli  I  am  threatened.  It  purports  to  come  from 
my  brother's  widow  ;  but  is  it  possible  that  it  really  emanates 
from  her  ladyship  i  I  suppose  you  can  discover,  by  conversing 
with  that  old  blockhead  of  a  miller,  ivhere  his  datujliter  is ;  who 
it  is  that  promotes  the  petition  ;  who  supplies  the  funds  ;  and 
who  are  the  witnesses  that  support  it.  The  miller  and  his 
daughter  have  neither  the  brains,  nor  the  energy,  nor  the 
money  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  ciaun  must  be 
suggested  and  the  expenses  paid  by  some  other  person  or  per- 
sons. Discover  if  possible  who  supplies  the  funds  ;  and,  above 
ail,  find  out  who  are  the  witnesses.  Your  sincere  friend — Kil- 
garvan.  " 

Mr.  John  O'Kelly  waited  impatiently  for  an  answer  from 
Twohig,  but  many  days  passed  without  bringing  any  communi- 
cation from  that  person.  He  then  went  down  to  Kilgarvau  to 
make  inquiries  on  the  spot,  when,  much  to  his  surprise,  he 
ascertained  that  Twohig  had  nob  been  seen  there  for  some 
weeks. 

Bleanwhile  the  crisis  dreaded  by  O'Kelly  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing. 

The  important  day  arrived.  The  House  of  Lords  was  crowded 
at  an  early  hour  with  an  audience  eager  to  catch  the  minutest 
detail  ;  for  the  case,  frosi  its  peculiarity,  excited  general  inte- 
rest. At  noon  the  Committee  of  Privileges  sat  to  hear  evi- 
dence. The  officers  of  the  House,  in  full  court  costume,  were  all 
in  attendance,  and  during  the  day  anxious  groups  in  College- 
green  sought  information  on  the  progress  of  the  case  and  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  from  all  who  were  able  to  satisfy  the  po- 
pular curiosity  on  the  subject.  To  the  dismay  and  astonish- 
ment of  John  O'Kelly,  a  woman,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and 
holding  in  her  lap  a  beautiful  child,  was  accommodated  with  a  seat 
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below  the  bar.  He  easily  recognised  the  calm,  comely  features 
of  Marcus's  widow,  and  could  not  doubt  that  the  boy  in  her  lap 
was  his  infant  rival.  The  case  for  the  petition  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Crossbite,  now  an  old  man,  but  retaining  the  sharp  and 
vigorous  eye  that  seemed  to  look  through  his  opponents.  He 
proceeded  to  make  the  opening  statement,  in  support  of  which 
the  witnesses  were  all  in  readiness. 

Mr.  Crossbite  set  forth  that  on  the  evening  of  a  day  which 
he  named,  the  widow  of  Marcus,  late  Earl  of  Kilgarvan,  was 
walking  in  a  wood  near  the  residence  of  her  father,  Dominic 
Donovan,  when  two  men  named  Timothy  Twohig  and  Henry 
Raffles,  acting  on  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Jolin  O'Kelly,  calling 
himself  Lord  Kilgarvan,  forcibly  seized  her  and  her  infant  son, 
who  was  with  her,  and  carried  them  to  the  coast,  whore  Lady 
Kilgarvan  was  put  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  called  the 
Kangaroo,  which  was  bound  for  a  French  seaport  on  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Henry  Raffles  was  induced  to  take  a  part  in  this 
abduction,  partly  by  the  promise  of  a  large  reward,  and  partly 
by  Twohig's  assurance  that  the  child  was  the  illegitimate  son  of 
a  man  named  Hennigan,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  set  him  up 
as  the  inheritor  of  honours  and  estates  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
rightful  proprietor  now  in  possession.  Raffles  solemnly  declared 
that  if  he  had  known  that  the  boy  was  the  true  heir,  no 
consideration  upon  earth  would  have  made  him  take  part 
in  the  transaction ;  he  was  led  by  Twohig  to  believe, 
and  did  fully  bfelieve,  that  he  was  assisting  to  remove 
an  impostor.  A  young  man  named  Murphy  had  been 
recently  taken  as  a  sailor  on  board  the  Kangaroo  ;  Murphy  had 
accompanied  Raffles  when  placing  the  child  in  the  care  of  a 
fisherman'b  family,  who  were  told  that  he' was  a  foundling  for 
whose  support  an  annual  payment  would  be  made  by  a  charitable 
clergyman.  Murphy,  when  the  vessel  sailed,  observed  that 
Lady  Kilgarvan's  reserved  manner  and  decorous  appearance 
were  totally  inconsistent  with  the  account  Twohig  had  given 
the  sailors  of  her  being  a  woman  of  loose  character.  Twohig 
had  said  this  in  order  to  discredit  beforehand  any  account  she 
might  give  of  herself.  Her  quiet  unobtrusive  deportment 
gained  the  respect  of  the  rough  seamen,  and  young  Murphy  in 
particular  seemed  anxious  to  contribute  as  much  as  he  could  to 
her  comfort  on  the  voyage.  The  intercourse  between  them, 
thus  commenced,  led  Lady  Kilgarvan  to  communicate  to  him 
her  real  name,  and  to  detail  to  him  the  circumstances  of  her 
seizure;  "and  you  know,"  said  she,  "that  Twohig  would 
never  have  so  acted  unless  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  John 
O'Kelly  ;  for  no  human  being  except  John  O'Kelly  had  an  in- 
terest in  getting  myself  or  my  boy  out  of  his  way." 

"My  lords,"  continued  Crossbite,  "in  the  course  of  her 
conversation  with  Murphy  she  told  him  that  she  had  learned 
from  her  husband  that  hia  purpose  in  marrying  her  was  stimu- 
lated by  John  O'Kelly's  refusal  to  make  provision  for  an  illegiti- 
mate son  he  had  by  a  woman  named  Murphy.  '  Good  heaven  !' 
cried  the  young  sailor,  'I  am  that  son  !  And  so,'  added  the 
young  man,  '  my  good  uncle  would  have  let  me  starve  ;  but  I 
suppose  my  father  left  me  something  V  '  He  has  left  you  a 
thousand  pounds,'  replied  her  ladyship.  '  Thank  God  you 
told  me  so,'  said  he  ;  '  only  I  heard  it  from  you  I  might  never 
have  known  anything  about  it.  We  will  all  claim  our  rights  on 
our  next  trip  home,  and  Raffles  and  I  will  take  your  little  son 
from  the  place  where  we  left  him.'  This,  my  lords,  was  the 
simple  language  of  the  witness.  Your  lordships  will  see  that 
we  have  a  superabundance  of  proof  to  sustain  the  allegations  I 
have  made,  and  to  identify  the  infant  earl.  We  have  here  his 
mother  ;  a  scheme  was  laid  for  her  detention  in  France,  into  the 
particulars  of  which  I  am  unable  to  enter,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
do  so,  since  she  was  enabled  to  baffle  it,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
Murphy.  We  have  her  here  to  prove  her  abduction,  and  the 
abduction  of  the  infant  earl,  by  Twohig  and  Raffles,  who  will 
also  appear  to  add  their  testimony.  We  have  Raffles  and 
Murphy  to  prove  that  they  left  the  child  in  the  care  of  Peter 
Moynihan,  a  fisherman  residing  on  that  coast.  We  have 
Moynihan  to  prove  that  the  child  now  to  be  produced  to  your 
lordships  is  the  identical  child  committed  by  them  to  his  charge  ; 
we  have  all  this  mass  of  evidence  corroborative  of  the  mother's 
recognition  of  her  child.    Then,  as  to  the  child's  legitimacy,  we 


will  show  you  the  anxious  precautions  of  the  late  Lord  Kilgar- 
van to  avert  the  possibility  of  doubt  about  the  matter.  Ulster 
Kiug-at-Arms  will  produce  the  eucry  of  the  late  lord's  marria'^e 
in  the  family  pedigree,  as  registered  in  hia'ofhce,  and  also  his 
lordship's  letter,  desiring  the  entry  to  be  made  ;  and  we  shall 
also  have  the  evidence  of  the  clergyman  who  performed  the 
marriage  between  him  and  Mary  Donovan.  We  have,  in  fact, 
much  more  than  sufficient  evidence  on  this  head  ;  but  I  think 
it  is  right  to  produce  it  all,  even  to  the  public  notice  of  the  mar- 
riage, furnished,  as  I  shall  show,  by  the  late  lord  himself  to  a 
provincial  newspaper  ;  for  these  things  strongly  indicate  what  I 
may  call  the  prophetic  care  with  which  the  child's  father  pro- 
vided against  any  possible  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  inheri- 
tance. We  have  next  the  child's  baptismal  registry  in  the 
church-book  of  Kilgarvan,  as  '  Marcus,  son  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Kilgarvan,  by  Mary  his  wife.'  I  submit,  my  lords,  that  never 
wore  the  proofs  of  any  claim  more  perfect  or  more  unchallenge- 
able, I  shall  now  call  the  witnesses  who  will  substantiate  what 
I  have  advanced." 

(to  be  CONTINfED.) 


THERE  IS  A  BLEAK  DESERT. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE. 

There  is  a  bleak  desert,  where  daylight  grows  woary 
Of  wasting  its  smile  ou  a  region  so  dreary— 

Where  may  that  desert  be  ? 
'Tis  life,  cheerleas  life,  where  the  few  joys  that  come 
Are  lose  like  that  daylight,  for  'tis  not  their  home. 

Thore  is  a  lone  pil:;rim,  before  whose  faint  eyes 
The  water  he  pants  for  but  sparkles  aud  flies — 

Who  may  that  pilgrim  be  ? 
'Tis  man,  hapless  man,  tnrough  this  life  tempted  on 
By  fair  shining  hopes  that  in  shining  are  gone. 

There  is  a  bright  fountain  through  that  desert  stealing, 
To  pure  lips  aloue  its  refreshment  revealing — 

\Vhat  may  that  fountain  be  ? 
'Tis  truth,  holy  trut"h,  that,  like  springs  under  ground. 
By  the  gifted  of  heaven  alone  can  be  found. 

There  is  a  fair  spirit  whose  wand  hath  the  spell 
To  point  where  those  waters  in  secrecy  dwell— 

Who  may  that  spirit  be  ? 
'Tis  faith,  humble  faith,  who  hath  learned  that  where'er^ 
Her  wand  beuda  to  worship,  the  truth  must  be  there  ! 


DISTINGUISHED  IRISHMEN  IN  BELGIUM. 

By  Carberiensis, 


There  has  been  a  large  number  of  Irishmen — either  of  those 
born  on  the  old  sod,  or  those  born  abroad  of  Irish  parents — 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  various  professions 
throughout  Belgium.  We  have  no  intention  in  this  brief  paper 
to  give  anything  like  a  full  account  of  the  careers  of  some  of 
these  fellow  countrymen  of  ours,  who  have  in  past  years  made 
the  name  of  Ireland  respected  and  revered  among  strangers  ;  we 
i  only  profess  to  single  out  from  the  large  number  alluded  to,  four 
or  five  who,  in  an  especial  manner,  signalised  themselves  by  their 
talents  and  virtues  in  their  adopted  land.    The  first  is 

DR.  STAPLETON. 

Born  in  Clare,  and  attaining  boyhood's  years  when  the  Penal 
Laws  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  severity  in  Ireland,  and 
when  no  member  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  be- 
longed could  be  educated  at  all  in  the  island,  he  was  compelled 
to  go  abroad  in  quest  of  the  knowledge  denied  him  at  home. 
Louvain  was  at  that  time  the  cherished  spot  where  the  exiled 
students  of  Erin  pursued  their  studies,  and  thither  the  young 
Stapleton  turned  his  steps.  He  entered  the  famous  university, 
and  after  a  long  and  profitable  course,  in  which  he  gained  high 
and  proud  distinctions,  he  was  installed  a  doctor  in  canon  and 
civil  law,  and  duly  ordained  priest.  Anxious  that  his  talents 
should  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  Catholicity  iu  that  country, 


the  great  university  of  which  had  first  developed  and  trained 
them,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  inducad  him  to  remain  in 
Belgium— ofteriug  him  the  directorship  of  the  Grand  Seminaire 
of  Mechlin,  near  Lou  vain.  Here  his  learning,  piety,  and  the 
successful  manner  in  which  he  fulfiHed  the  onerous  presidential 
duties  of  his  office  attracted  such  notice,  that  when  the  Rector's 
chair  of  Luuvaia  university  became  vacant,  all  eyes  were  turned 
on  him  as  the  man  alone  competent  to  take  it.  By  a  unani- 
mous decision  he  was  voted  thereto  ;  and  from  that  day  forward 
Dr.  Stapleton  was  able  to  write  after  his  name  the  celebrated 
title,  "Rector  Magnifious  Uuiversitatis  Lovanieusis."  Dr. 
Scapleton,  in  his  new  position,  took  especial  care,  in  his  spare 
moments,  of  all  the  Irish  youch  who  were  studyia-^  in  Ljuvaia 
at  the  time,  and  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in  that  language 
of  the  Gael  he  knew  so  well.  He  always  had  a  passionate  love 
for  his  country,  a,nd  created  in  Belgium  a  wide  sympathy  with 
her  in  her  afflictions.  After  many  years  spent  in  the  odour  of 
learning  and  sanctity,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  Louvain,  where  his  many  friends  have  erected  to  his 
memory  a  monument,  a  full  description  of  which  we  have  given 
in  our  "Irish  Memorials  in  Belgium,"  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  Yoctng  Ireland. 

DR.   JOHN  SINNItH, 

another  of  the  well-known  Irishmen  in  Btslgium,  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Cork  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  Louvain,  where 
he  entered  on  a  course  of  classical  and  ecclesiastical  studies. 
Thrown  there  into  the  society  of  famous  theoloj^ians,  and  trained 
up  in  surroundings  which  favoured  the  natural  bent  of  his  taste, 
which  was  eariy  shown  to  be  a  truly  theological  one,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  should,  with  the  talents  that  Providence  had 
given  him,  succeed  in  making  rapid  progress  in  sacred  science. 
At  the  end  of  his  career  as  a  student  he  sustained,  in  the  old  aula 
maxima  of  the  university,  a  public  theological  thesis  for  a  doc- 
tor's degree.  The  thesis,  it  is  recorded,  lasted  for  a  few  days, 
at  the  enji  of  which  it  was  seen  that  he  m  arshalled  his  argu- 
ments in  such  a  soldierly,  logical  order,  and  so  admirably  re- 
futed the  objections  of  his  opponents,  that  the  professors  voted 
him  immediately  the  doctor's  hat,  and  pronounced  that  he  had 
been  deemed  worthy  of  it  with  distinction.  He  appears  to  have 
made  a  very  favourable  iinpressiou  ;  for  soon  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  theological  chair  in  the  university,  which  he  held 
for  many  a  year  till  his  death.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
native  land,  always  professed  that  love  for  her,  and  was  known 
aiAng  the  students  and  others  as  le  celehre  Iiiaudais.  His 
reputation  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher  grew  with  time.  He 
became  known  through  all  Europe  for  the  profundity  of  his 
theological  doctrine.  But,  unfortunately,  in  his  career,  as  in 
those  of  others  similarly  gifted,  his  learning  led  him  to  enounce 
propositions  which  drew  upon  him  the  condemnation  of  Rome. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  he  who  first  enun- 
ciated the  following  :  "  Inter  probabiles  non  licet  sequi  opinio- 
nem  probabUissimam" — (in  the  clash  of  probable  opinion  it  is 
not  lawful  to  follow  the  most  probable) — a  tenet  which  became 
the  starting-point  of  the  Tuhorists,  with  whom  every  Catholic 
theological  student  is  acquainted.  The  tenet  was  condemned  in 
a  decree  of  the  7th  day  of  December,  1690,  signed  by  Pope 
Alexander  the  Eighth— somewhat  less  than  thirty  years  after 
the  author  had  left  this  life.  Dr.  Siunich  wrote  several  tracts 
on  theology,  which  are,  however,  Jansenistic — the  Irishman 
being  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Jansenius,  and  his  ablest 
defender — going  so  far  as  to  say  in  his  behalf  :  "  Non  potest 
damnari  Jansenius  nesi  ridento  Pelagio,  plorante  Augustino" — 
(.Jansenius  cannot  be  condemned  unless  at  the  expense  of  Pela- 
gius  and  St.  Augustine).  He  died  in  1665,  leaving  behind  him 
a  name  famous  in  theology,  and  treasured  in  the  traditions  that 
cluster  around  the  hallowed  walls  of  Louvain  university. 

JOHN  PATRICK  O'SULEIVAN, 

an  Irishman  born  in  Belgium,  was  a  distinguished  politician 
some  fortj»or  fifty  years  ago.  He  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time 
in  1776,  at  a  time  when  Belgium  and  Holland  were  united.  His 
talents  and  energy  raised  him  to  a  high  position  in  the  amalga- 
mated States.    He  became  councillor  of  the  nation,  chevalier  of 


the  order  of  the  Dutch  Lion,  member  of  the  Equestrian  order  of 
West  Flanders,  and  received  at  the  hands  of  a  government  grate- 
ful for  his  services  very  many  other  marks  of  distinction."  He 
was  remarkable  for  hia  sterling  honesty  at  a  time  when  honesty 
was  at  a  discount  ;  and  from  the  account  we  hear  of  him  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  a  credit  to  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 

ALPHONSE  ALBERT  HENRI  COMTE  o'sULLIVAN— 

another  of  that  famous  family  whose  deeds  the  ruins  of  old 
Dunbui  and  the  hills  and  plains  of  Carbery  proclaim  trumpet- 
toned — was  of  the  same  branch  as  John  Patrick,  and  was  born 
at  Bruges  in  1779.  He  was  sent  early  to  Paris— at  the  Lycee 
Napoleon  of  which  city  he  made  his  studies.  He  returned  to 
Belgium  with  a  reputation  for  scholarly  knowledge  of  a  high 
order,  and  took  an  important  part  in  politics.  He"  was  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  the  council  of  state  which  was  held  at 
La  Haye  ;•  became  an  important  diplomatist  in  the  service  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  occupied  the  position  of  ambassador 
and  representative  of  their  government  at  Berlin.  Afterwards 
he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
going  through  the  functions  of  his  charge  in  the  latter  city  at 
the  time  when  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830  broke  out.  Hia 
sympathies  were  from  the  beginning  with  the  Belgians.  A 
friend  of  liberty,  he  loved  all  oppressed  nationalities— Ireland 
first  and  Belgium  second.  And  when  Belgium's  independence 
was  gained,  he  was  recalled  home  after  having  received  at  the 
hands  of  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Cross  of  the  Chevalier 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne.  On  the  26th  of  December,  ]830,  he 
was  sent  from  Brussels  to  Vienna  as  Belgian  ambassador  ; 
elevated  in  1836  to  the  rank  of  plenipoteniary  minister,  he  was 
commissioned  in  1838  to  repair  to  Constantinople  in  order  to 
arrange  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Turkey — a  task  which  he 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  success,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned.  Honours  were  from  henceforward 
showered  thickly  upon  him.  By  an  order  of  15chof  November, 
1838,  King  Leopold  the  First  of  Belgium  conferred  upon  him 
the  title  of  Baron,  and  on  the  15th  of  October  some  years  later 
he  was  created  Count  O'Sullivan.  Legate  Extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  of  Belgium  at  Vienna,  he  was  commander  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold,  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Order,  and  decorated 
with  grand  medals  of  the  Orders  of  the  Sultan  and  St.  Gregory 
the  Great.  Fle  died  as  lie  lived,  a  good  Catholic,  and  hia  brief 
life  shows  how  by  perseverance  and  talent  an  Irishman  may  rise 
to  power  in  foreign  lands. 

JOSEPH  PLUNKETT 

was  another  Belgo-Irishman,  if  we  be  allowed  to  coin  such  a  title. 
He  belonged  to  the  family  of  Hamilcar  Plunkett— the  family 
whose  motto  is  "Festina  lente" — hasten  slowly.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  branch  of  Rathmore  and  of  Fingal,  that  partly 
left  Ireland  after  the  tall  of  James  the  Second,  and  settled  in 
the  Belgian  provinces,  where  Joseph  Plunkett  himself  was  born. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle — 
winning  for  himself  the  praises  and  applauses  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  became  a  popular  figure  in  his  day,  and  he  died  in 
the  service  of  Austria  in  1748.  To  the  same  family  belonged 
Jean  Joseph  Ferdinand  Plunkett  de  Rathmore,  born  in  1733, 
and  deputy  in  the  States  of  Hainaut  ;  Jean  Alexander  Patrice 
Joseph  Plunkett,  member  of  the  Equestrian  order  of  Brabant, 
who  was  created  Baron  Plunkett  de  Rithmore  by  the  King  of 
the  Low  Countries,  William  the  First,  on  the  8ih  of  July,  1816. 
Living  to  a  good  old  age,  he  died  to  the  sorrow  of  the  whole 
people,  whoae  political  champion  he  had  become. 

'  DR.  JOHN  O'STJLLIVAN, 

one  of  Lnivain's  most  famous  professors,  one  whose  memory 
shares  the  highest  honour  aud  veneration  in  company  with  those 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  Drs.  Sinnioh  and  Stapleton,  was  born  in 
Kerry,  and  early  in  life  evinced  a  desire  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical 
state.  As  this  desire  could  not  be  satisfied  by  remaining  in  his 
own  land,  he  went  abroad  to  Louvain,  ^  here  he  commenced  his 
philosophical  and  theological  studies.  He  worked  hard,  and 
was  awarded  a  doctor's  hat  after  a  highly  successful  career. 
His  talents  were  of  so  high  an  order  that  he  was  kept  in  Louvain 
as  a  professor.    Here  he  did  much  good  for  his  native  land  in 
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the  way  of  fostering  aad  forwarding  proper  aid  to  the  Irish 
Catholics.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  education  of  the  Irish 
youths,  and  he  aflbrdiid  to  candidates  for  the  priesthood  every 
available  opportunity  of  pr(;ce<.Kling  sati3f<ictorily  with  their 
studies.  He  was  a  good  Gaelic  scholar  ;  but  the  chief  feature 
about  him  was  his  deep  theohj^^ical  fund  of  thought.  This 
raised  him  very  much  iu  the  estimation  of  the  European  eccle- 
siastics at  the  time,  and  Dr.  O'Siillivau's  name  became  known  far 
and  wide.  He  died  at  a  Hue  old  a^ie,  prayiug  for  Catholicity 
and  tor  Ireland. 

Such  are  the  names  of  a  f-ew  fellow-countrymen  of  ours  which 
we  have  strung  together  just  to  show  that  in  Belgium  as  well  iis 
in  every  other  European  State  the  genius  of  Irishmen  has  made 
itself  felt  ;  and  that  such  names  and  such  genius  should  be 
honoured  and  remembered  by  all  who  boast  of  belonging  to  the 
same  dear  old  islaiid  who  was  the  mother  of  such  honourable 
children. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YoaNOr  ikeland"  by  a  leading  member 

OF  THE  COtJUCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOE  THJE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.]  ' 

Lesson  XXII. 

A  dot  { •)  placed  over,  or  an  h  placed  after,  a  letter,  is  the  shjn  of 
Aspiration. 

Primary,  radical,  or  unuffected  forms  of  the  Aspirable  or  Mutable 
letters  : — 

b    C   T)    -p   5    111    p    S  C. 
Secondary,  affected,  or  Aspirated  forms  of  the  same  letters  : — 
b,  or  bli  ;  6,  or  c1i  ;  ■6,  or  •oli  ;  f,  or  fh  ■  g,  or      ;  m,  or  nih  ; 

p,  or  fph  ;  X,  or  fh  ;  c,  or  cli. 
Note. — In  the  following  Lessons  the  terms  "  Aspirable"'  and 
"Aspirated"  will  be  employed  in  preference  to  the  other  terms  men- 
tioned above,  because  they  seem  more  intelligible  and  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  subject  matter.  In  most  cases  the  dotted  letters 
will  be  used  in  preference  to  placing  an  1i  after,  because  the  former 
method  will  save  the  printer  trouble,  whilst  it  will  leave  the  appear- 
ance of  the  words  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  be  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genius  of  the  language. 

In  the  following  Table  of  Sounds  the  Aspirated  letters  are  given 
in  a  very  condensed  form,  for  facility  of  reference  : — 
Aspiration — Table  op  Sounds. 


Examples.  Translations. 
6  bo  his  cow 

bi  was 
Acc  but 
■pice  twenty 
&  TDoyvAf  his  door 

«3,  'OhiA  his  God 

A  i-uiL  his  blood 

An  pj\  of  the  man 

A  J;ol^c  his  garden 

A  gll^eAU  his  horse 

A  iiiaLa  his  brow 

A  niiAU  his  desire 

A  p]\oinn  his  meal 

A  pi  An  his  paitt 

A  f-o,L  his  heel 

A  fioL  his  seed 

A  cotL  his  will 

A  ceAc  his  house 

(1)  .  b,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  placed  between  two  short  broad 
vowels,  is  pronouuced  softly,  and  becomes  a  vowel  sound,  like  w  iu 
power,  as  5-.\bAp  (gouar),  a  goat.  But  if  the  vowel  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing b  is  loag,  b  has  the  sound  of  v  in  some  discriots,  aad  of  lo 
(consonant)  in  others,  as  jjAbAil,  which  is  variously  pronounced 
gawau?,  and  gawai. 

(2)  c  broad  and  slender  have  no  equivalent  in  English  as  generally 
spoken,  although  these  sounds  are  still  retained  in  some  English 
shires  to  the  present  day  ;  but  they  are  in  general  use  in  Germany, 
where  the  author  of  these  lesaoas  heard  them  iu  the  Summer  of  last 
year,  c  broad  may  be  fairly  represented  by  gh  broad,  deep,  and 
guttural,  as  country  people  still  pronounce  Connaufir/it.  c  slender  is 
a  lighter  sound,    c  hnal,  broad  or  slender,  is  but  faintly  heard. 


Forms, 
b  broad  (1) 
,,  slender 
c  broad  (2) 

slender 
■6  broad  (3) 
„  slender 
X  broad  (4) 
,,  slender 
5  broad  (5) 
,,  slender 
lb  broad  (6) 
,,  slender 
p  broad 
,,  slender 
X  broad 
,,  slender 
t  broad  (7) 
,,  slender 


Sounds, 
woe  (generally) 
tieal 

deep  aad  guttural 
smooth  guttural 
yon 

y 

always  silent 
ditto 

like  ■6  broad 
like  x)  slender 

w& 

V  (slightly  nasal) 

/or 

ditto 

ha,n 

ditto 

h  (strong) 
ditto 


(.S).  X)  broad  or  slender  in  the  middle  of  words  which  are  not 
compounds,  is  never  proni/uiiced.  The  sound  of  -o  broad  is  pretty 
well  represented  by  y/t,  as  iu  a  ikjiv^ii-.  t)  slender  is  exactly  the 
same  as  y  in  year.-  -6  broad  or  sleudur  placed  Ijetwceu  two  vowels, 
or  iu  the  end  of  a  word,  is  always  silent,  but  iu  these  positions  it 
invariably  has  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  sound  of  the  preceding 
vowel.  If  A  or  o  precedes  -6  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  the  syl- 
lable is  pronounced  exactly  like  I'l/'-,  as  a-6ai\c  (eye-Ark),  a  horn. 
When  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  the  vowel  is  marked  long  ;  as, 
&X)  (awe),  luok, 

(4)  .  X  broad  or  slender  is  always  silent,  but  the  vowel  fiillowing  it 
is  very  forcibly  pronounced,  as  a  pronounced  a  hail. 

(5)  .  All  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  pronunciation  of  -6  are  appli- 
cable to  j.  ' 

(G).  til  broad  is,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  pronounced  as  v,  in 
others  as  w  ;  in  the  middle  of  words  like  u,  as  •oAiri]-A-6  (dhousa), 
dancing.    iii  liquid  as  ia  Table  of  Sounds. 

(7).  c  broad  or  slender  when  fmal  is  scarcely  heard,  except  when 
the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel;  then  it  is  sounded  as  strongly 
as  h  in  /i.unt, 

(to  be  continued.) 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


BY  E.  A.  BROWNE. 


The  wau  December  sunshine 

Lies  broken  on  the  floor  ; 
I  hear  the  stormy  pulse  of  waves 

Against  a  wintry  shore  ; 
And  my  heart  goes  back  along  the  track 

Of  days  that  are  no  more . 

They  were  no  fairer — brighter — 
Than  these,  dear  heart,  I  know ; 

They  had  their  cares,  and  clouds,  and  ills  ; 
But  distance  lends  a  glow — 

A  weird  and  soft  enchantment — 
To  the  days  of  long  ago  ! 

Now  brimming  with  the  rosy  wine 

Of  passion,  sweet  and  strong. 
Crowned  with  the  festal  flowers  of  youth, 

And  sanctified  by  song. 
In  sunlit  ways  the  Summer  days 

Went  by,  a  jocund  throng  ; 

And  now  they  wore  the  eglantine, 

And  now  the  bitter  rue  ; 
Now  heavily  beat  the  weary  rain, 

And  now  the  sweet  winds  drew 
The  storm's  black  mantle  back,  and  s  .vift 

The  sunshine  rippled  through ! 

But  happier  or  fairer  they  ? 

Ah  !  no,  dear  heart  of  mine  ; 
Though  lapt  in  vague  remoteness 

The  hills  of  Memory  shine. 
With  many  an  Eden  vale  between. 

And  garden  spot  divine  ! 


SO  MANY  OF  THEM. 


A  Massachusetts  exchange  is  responsible  for  a  story  of  a 
father  who,  feeling  aggrieved  that  his  son  did  not  pass  an  ex- 
amiiaation  for  promotion  from  a  primary  to  an  intermediate 
school,  called  upon  the  committee  for  explanation,  bringing  the 
boy  with  him. 

The  father  said  he  wanted  to  know  how  it  happened  that 
Charlie  did  not  pass. 

The  committee  informed  him  that  there  was  no  such  boy  aa 
Charlie  G.  examined. 

"  Of  course  he  was,  and  here  ia  the  boy  to  speak  for  himself. 
How  is  it,  Charlie  1" 

The  boy  meekly  replied  : 

"  My  name  is  not  Charlie." 

"It  isn't  Ciiarlie.    What  is  it,  then  ?" 

"  I  am  Frank,"  said  the  boy. 

"So  you  are,"  apologised  the  father.     "  I  thought  it  was 
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Charlie.  I  have  ao  many  I  can  hardly  tell  one  boy  from  ano- 
ther." 

The  puzzled  papa  received  the  desired  information,  and  then 
took  Frank  home,  probably  to  take  account  of  stock. 


THE  DECEIVED  EDITOR. 

He  was  a  wild  eyed,  long-haired  individual,  and  had  a  roll 
of  manuscript  under  his  arm.  We  immediately  set  him  down 
as  a  poet, -and;  before  he  had  a  chance  to  open  his  mouth,  we 
informed  him  lhat  the  cashier  was  not  in,  and  we  didn't  buy 
poetry  anyhow.  He  asked  us  if  there  was  another  paper  in  the 
town,  and  we  cheerfully  told  him  there  were  four  others. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  unrolling  his  manuscript,  which  was  headed 
"  Public  Sale  of  Real  Estate,"  "I  guess  I'll  have  this  adver- 
tisement printed  in  one  of  the  other  papers,  then." 

And  he  was  gone  before  we  could  recover  from  our  surprise, 
leaving  us  at  least  £2  out  of  pocket. 

Appearances  are  deceitful,  and  poets  should  wear  abadge,.in 
order  to  prevent  unfortunate  mistakes. 


KNEW  WHAT  HE  WAS  ABOUT. 

An  American  minister  was  caUed  on  to  preach,  while  two 
other  ministers  sat  on  the  pulpit-sofa.  Having  a  loud  voice, 
he  made  the  most  of  it,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  his  two  bre- 
thren. After  church  was  out,  both  of  them  took  him  to  task 
for  his  vociferation,  and  insisted  that  a  plainer  and  less  noisy 
style  of  oratory  would  do  more  good. 

*'  And  how  much  do  you  get  for  preaching  ?"  he  asked  of  his 
critics. 

One  replied  that  he  got  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  the 
other  sixteen  hundred  dollars. 

"Well,"  was  the  answer,    "I  get  four  thousand  dollars,  ! 
which  is  more  than  both  your  salaries  put  together.    I  guess 
I'll  keep  on  '  hollering.' " 


Q  AS-J  ETS. 

He  appeared  to  be  almost  gone.  Rolling  his  eyes  toward  the 
partner  of  his  bosom,  he  gasped  :  "  Bury  me  'neath  the  weeping 
willow,  and  plant  a  simple  white  rose  above  my  head."  "  Oh, 
it's  no  use,"  she  snapped  out.  "Your  nose  would  scorch  the 
roots!"  '  . 

'The  man  who  said  he  was  "  out  on  a  lark"  was  really  out  on 
"  a  swallow." 

Snipkins  refused  to  get  his  wife  a  new  hat,  and  soon  after  hia 
little  girl  came  in  and  said:  "Mamma,  won't  you  buy  me  a 
monkey  to  play  with  when  you  go  down  town  ?"  "  No,  dar- 
ling. Wait  till  you  are  older,  and  then  marry  one,  as  I  did," 
replied  the  grief-stricken  wife,  her  tears  bursting  forth  afresh. 

Here's  a  new  flower  they  call  phoinix.  It's  a  rose  from  the 
ashes,  probably. 

"Will  you  always  trust  me,  dearest?"  he  asked,  looking 
down  into  her  great  blue  eyes  with  unspe.ikable  affection.  She 
was  a  saleswoman  at  a  shirt  shop,  and  she  tuld  him  business  was 
business,  and  he'd  have  to  pay  cash  every  time. 

New  version — Where  there's  "a  will,"  there's  a  way  for  the 
lawyer  to  get  money. 

Recipe  for  making  a  Russian  name — Take  three  alphabets, 
and  shake  them  up  in  a  hat  ;  throw  on  a  table,  like  died.  Pick 
out  those  that  fall  right  side  up,  stick  them  in  a  line  ;  then  add 
either  "it8h"or  "kotf,"  and  you  have  a  genuine,  full-fledged 
Russian  general's  name.  ' 

Smith  and  his  boy  met  Jones  the  other  day.  "  Why,  Jones," 
exclaimed  the  former,  "what's  the  matter?"  "I've  just  got 
up  from  a  sick  bed,"  answered  he.  "  What's  the  matter  with 
your  bed  Y'  asked  Smith's  boy. 

Old  gentleman  to  troublesome  boy — "  Look  here,  my  boy, 
can  you  tell  me  why  you  may  be  said  to  be  playing  at  hide-and- 
seek  ?"  Troublesome  boy — "No,  sir."  Old  gentleman — "Be- 
cause you  are  seeking  a  good  hiding." 

We  used  to  be  told  when  we  were  boys  that  a  pound  of  lead 
weighed  no  mora  than  a  pound  of  feathers.    We  didn't  believe 


it  at  the  time,  and  wo  are  still  led  to  doubt,  when  we  notice  that 
no  matter  how  high  lead  goes  in  the  price  current,  the  finest 
feathers  are  quoted  as  "  Down.'' 

Boy  (reading) — "  And  as  she  sailed  down  the  river."  Teacher 
— "  why  are  ships  called  she  ?"  Boy  (precociously  alive  to  the 
responsibilities  of  his  sex) — Because  they  need  men  to  manage 
*.hem." 

When  a  man  is  "rooted  to  the  spot"  by  fear,  does  he  branch 
out  before  he  leaves  ? 

A  husband  who  only  Opposed  hia  wife's  ill-humour  by  silence 
was  told  by  a  friend  that  he  "  was  afraid  of  his  wife."  "  It  is 
not  she  I  am  afraid  of,"  replied  the  husband;  "it  is  the 
noise." 

The  three  degrees  in  medical  treatment — Positive,  ill ;  com- 
parative, pill ;  superlative,  bill. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  shonld  n&te  that  at  Itast  a  fortnig:ht  mnit  elapse 
before  their  questions  cab  be  answered,  as  oor  vablishing 
arrangements  compel  aa  to  g-o  to  press  two  weeks  before  data. 

Athlonian. — The  number  for  4th  January  and  the  Patrick's  Day 
number,  we  regret,  for  your  sake,  are  out  of  print. 

PauL— Our  impression  is  that  we  decided  against  them,  but  as  yon 
did  not  furnish  the  heading  of  the  verses  in  your  note  we  are  unable  to 
identify  them  now. 

Red  Hand. — You  should  have  sent  your  name  and  address. 
E.  L.  P. — Not  up  to  the  required  standard. 

Augher.— Received,  and  shall  have  due  consideration  next  week.  We 
have  not  forgotten  the  others,  but  as  they  require  some  dressing  to 
make  tliem  fit  for  publieation  they  of  course  have  to  wait  until  we  can 
give  it. 

A  Constant  Subscriber. — Most  people  read  a  literary  journal  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  entertainment.  We  endeavour  to  give  as  much  in  the 
way  of  instruction  as  the  mass  of  readers  are  willing  to  take.  To 
act  oa  your  suggestion  would  be  injudicious.  If  there  were  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  general  demand  for  the  like,  of  course  we  should  be  only 
too  hajjpy  to  accede  to  it. 

J.  K.— MS.  received.  Thanks. 

P.  W.  Corcoran,  28  Alexandria  Grove,  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester, 
will  be  glad  to  purchase  the  September  and  December  parts  of  ToUNG 
Ireland  for  1878  in  order  to  complete  the  volume. 


NEW  HISTORICAL  TALE  BY  BRIGID. 


In  our  NEXT  ISSUE  will  be  given  the  opening  chapters  of 

SHAKE,  PEINCE  OF  ULSTER, 

A  SEQUEL  TO 

SHANE  THE  PROUD,  PRINCE  OE  THE  O'NEILLS. 
By  BHIGID, 

Author  of  "  Tom  Dillon,"  "  Sentenced  to  Death,"  &c, 

AH  who  have  read  "  Shane  the  Proud"  will  be  prepared  to  find 
in  "  Shane,  Prince  of  Ulster,"  a  graphic  delineation  of  olden  man- 
ners and  customs  as  well  as  a  powerfully  written  narrative,  based 
on  undoubted  historical  events.  Readers  should  make  thisi  announce* 
ment  known  to  their  friends.  Intending  subscribers  should  order 
from  their  Newsagents  at  once,  as  the  type  of  each  mmiber  is  broken 
up  nearly  a.  fortnight  before  publication,  and  back  numbers  are 
rarely 'fb  be  had.  This  point  is  important,-  and  should  be  borne  in 
memory. 

"  Encourage  Irish  Art.  .  Sncoorage  Irish  Literature."— Wxjluau 
Smith  CBbibh. 

YOUNQ  lEBLAND, 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

0^  Agents  should  order  at  once  to  onsore  supplies.  May 
be  ordered  of  any  Agent  of  the  Nation  or  Webklt  Nkws. 

Tbbms  of  Subsoeiption— Post  Free,  Yearly,  6s  6d  ;  Sail* 
Yearly,  3s  3d ;  Quarterly,  Is  8d  Monthly  parts,  yearly,  7B6d  j 
Half-yearly,  4s ;  2b.  Quarterly, 


AN      IRISH     MAGAZINE     OF     ENTERTAINMENT     AND  INSTRUCTION. 


Vol.  V.-No.  19. 


Dublin,  Saturday,  10th  May,  1879. 


Price,  One  Penn>. 


"A  n:an  literally  dripping  with  water,  and  carrying 

SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 

By  Brigid, 

Author  of  "Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  Dillon,"  "Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  I.— The  Pkdlak. 
,  ^  J®  J^'^f  v"*^  ancient  city  of  Dublin  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
day  differed  little  in  manners  and  customs  from  the  cities  of  the 
uland,  or,  rather,  portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  over 


a  pedlar's  pack  on  his  back  entered."— (See  page  2S(i.) 

which  she  ruled  in  person.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at  • 
because,  aa  the  chief  city  of  Ireland,  and  the  seat  of  Saxon 
power  within  that  country,  it  was  of  course  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  the  Pale  ;  and  so  strictly  were  the  beard  and  surname 
Acts  enforced  there — Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  the  fourth 
English  Edward— that  although  it  was  well  known  that  at  least 
one  fourth  of  its  inhabitants  were  "mere  Irieh,"  as  the  Saxons 
called  them,  it  would  not  be  easy,  as  far  as  name  and  dress 
went,  to  distinguish  a  native  from  a  settler  among  the  citizens 
who  found  shelter  within  its  walls. 

By  these  Acts  any  man  found  wearing  the  national  garb, 
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tation  of  her  Lord  Deputy  Sussex,  who  had  hitherto  lived  at 
Thomas  Court,  an  ancient  palace  at  the  other  end  of  the  city, 
which   (called    "  the   king's  presence 


having  flowing  hair,  or  retaining  the  name  borne  by  his  Celtic 
ancestors,  was  held  to  be  without  the  protection  of  the  law.  He 

was  liable  to  be  stopped  on  the  highway  at  any  time,  day  or  in  the  great  hall  of  which  (  c' -u  v>  t  v.  \ 
nioht,  unless  in  the  company  of  a  settler,  by  anyone  who  chose  chamber")  the  somewhat  migratory  Parliament  of  the  Pale  kud 
to^say  he  believed  him  to  be  going  on  an  evil  errand,  and  ira-  been  often  held  ;  and  the  queen's  command  had  been  obeyed, 
•  prisoned  and  fined  if  he  was  lucky  enough  to  get  oft'  with  life  ;  and  Lord  Sussex  now  resided  within  the  walls  of  the  restored 
while  all  land  held  by  Irish  proprietors  was  called  by  the  Parlia-  fortress.  _  _ 
meut  of  the  Pale  "  waste  ground."  Churches  and  other  great  public  edifices,  it  is  true,^  were  still 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  strong  places  in  the  North,  the  the  only  atone  buildings  in  use  ;  but  the  old  wattle  houses- 
English  had  not  yet  made  good  their  tooting  in  Ulster  ;  but  in  that  is,  those  formed  of  thick  rough  sticks  plastered  with  clay 
the^ther  parts  of  the  country  the  situation  of  the  people  was  and  thatched  with  straw— were  rapidly  giving  place  to  cage  or 
pitiable  indeed.  They  were  cooped  up  as  much  as  possible  in  timber  houses  covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  and  of  very  much 
the  interior  •  and  as  far  back  as  the  same  Edward's  reign  Bshing  improved  strength  and  beauty.  SheriSs  had  been  appointed 
was  prohibited  on  the  coast,  lest  the  ships  employed  in  that  also,  and  English  law  more  and  more  brought  into  use  within 
trade  shonld  supply  the  natives  with  arms.  the  Pale,  and  not  altogether  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  be 
Neither  did  the  religion  of  the  English  sovereigns  make  the  enforced  without  it,  except  in  stubborn  UiSter,  which  had  been 
slicrhtest  ditterence  in  their  Irish  policy.  In  Protestant  Eliza-  more  than  ever  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Government  since  the 
beth's  reio-n  numbers  of  unsuspecting  people  living  in  the  neigh-  rule  of  Tyrowen  had,  now  some  years  past,  fallen  into  the 
bourhood^'of  garrison  towns  were  at  various  times  invited  by  her  hands  of  Shane  O'Neil,  who  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
officers  to  pretended  merry  makings,  and  then  set  upon  by  had  asserted  himself  to  be  not  alone  chieftain  of  the  sept  of  the 
them  and  slain  ;  in  Catholic  Mary's  time  eight  hundred  of  the  O'Neils,  but  sovereign  of  Ulster,  and  who  had  always  refused 
noblest  gentlemen  of  Leix  and  Ott'aly— the  O'Moores,  the  with  scorn  to  make  the  slightest  concession  to  the  Euglish. 
O'Connors,  the  O'Dempseys,  and  others— were  invited  by  her  Yet  the  years  of  his  rule,  although  a  time  of  terror,  were  also 
Deputy  to  meet  him  at  the  great  Rath  of  Mullaghmast,  that  ^  time  of  hope  to  them.    0£  terror— for  from  the  first  he  had 


they  might  there  held  a  conference  ;  and  when,  with  a  trust  in 
his  honour  which  speaks  trumpet  tongued  for  the  stainlessness 
of  their  own,  they  rode  into  the  ancient  enclosure,  he  sur- 


proved  himself  the  ablest  of  their  foes  ;  of  hope— for  also  from 
the  first  he  had  got  wrong  with  his  uriaghts.  Some  of  these  had 
refused  to  pay  him  the  tribute  which  he  demanded  from  them 


rounded  them  with  a  triple  line  of  horse  and  foot,  and  there  1  his  right,  but  he  had  swept  mercilessly  through  their  tern 
murdered  them  in  cold  blood— nay,  swept  the  very  names  of  .  tories  with  fire  and  sword,  until  he  brought  them  trembling  to 


their  possessions  from  the  map  of  their  native  land,  and — in 
memory,  possibly,  of  so  glorious  an  exploit — bestowed  upon 
them,  instead,  those  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties, 
naming  their  chief  towns  Philipstowu  and  Maryborough,  by 
which  names  they  are  still  known. 

Then,  again,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time — whose  best  friend 
or  most  bitter  enemy  would  find  it  impossible  to  say  what  creed 
he  profes'ie.;,  or  if  ho  really  acknowledged  any  God  save  his  own 
brutal  will — any  Lival  subject  (that  is  to  say,  any  Englishman 


his  feet  with  the  evidence  of  the  allegiance  he  had  wrung  from 
them,  but,  as  the  Saxons  believed,  with  a  smouldering  anger  in 
their  he^irts  against  him,  which  it  had  ever  been  their  business 
to  supply  with  fresh  fuel,  and  fan  occasionally  into  a  new  out- 
break of  fiame. 

He  had  had  more  than  one  fierce  struggle  for  mastership  with 
these  Saxons  themselves  also,  and  had  held  his  own  against 
them  bravely,  presenting  the  same  undaunted  front  against  them 
still,  but  using  only  the  manly  and  honourable  weapons  of  open 


who  pleased  to  amuse  himself  in  that  way)  could  take  the  life  of  j  warfare  to  oppose  them,  although  they  had  basely  but  unsuc- 
a  "  mere  Irishman"  a",  the  small  cost  of  sixpence  fine  ;  that  j  cessfuUy  on  difterent  occasions  called  to  their  aid  the  cup  of  the 
being  the  value  set  on  Celtic  life  in  detail,  although,  as  we  have  i  poisoner  and  the  dagger  of  the  assassin. 

just  seen,  it  could  be  had  even  cheaper  in  the  gross.    In  short,  !  always,  too,  at  bitter  feud  with  the  great  rival  house 

to  read  the  story  of  the  Ireland  of  that  day  is  to  read  a  story  |  Q'Donnell,  ioetween  whose  chief  and  himself  there  was  the 
"base  in  hypocrisy,  savage  in  barbarity,  and  infernal  m  ^^^^^  ^  j^'g^^^^Q  pj.jy3^^g  ^rong  .  bat  there  was  now  a  lull  in 
cruelty,"  to  those  who  withstood  the  power  of  the^  strangers,  !  ^-^^  storm,  and  O'Neil  was  at  his  palace  of  Benburb,  where  a 


with  a  slight  leaning  in  favour  of  those  who,  for  whatever 
motive,  chose  to  submit  to  it. 

The  Irish  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  then,  in  compliance  with 
Edward's  law,  had»their  hair  cropped  closely,  and  wore  broad- 
cloth in  their  garments,  cut  after  the  fashion  of  the  settlers- 
coarse  or  fine,  according  to  their  inclinations  or  their  purses. 


few  weeks  previously  another  son  had  been  added  to  the  chil- 
dren already  born  to  him.  .  -n  u 
The  authorities  in  the  Pale  were,  on  the  night  we  enter  Dub- 
lin, anxiously  awaiting  intelligence  from  Ulster  ere  they  finally 
decided  on  a  demand  they  were  once  again  about  to  make  on 
O'Neil,  although  it  had  often  before  been  made,  but  was  never 


But  they  were  not  entrusted  with  arms,  nor  held  eligible  for   entertained  by  him 

any  office  in  the  State-not  Qven  the  meanest,  that  of  a  common                                             ^  ^^g^          as  the 

constable-and  were  obliged  to  use  the  strictest  caution  m^^^^^^                                               ^^^^  „f  J  tavern  situated 

most  commonplace  proceedings  lest  they  should  be  accused  of  ;                             „r  alley  off  Dame-street,  having  above  its 


caballing  against  the  English  Crown, 

Being  thus  excluded  from  all  public  interests,  their  minds 
necessarily  became  narrowed  into  the  contemplation  of  their 
own  petty  private  affairs,  and  seeing  no  other  field  open  to  them 
but  that  of  trade  (although  in  those  days  of  lingering  barbarism 
it  was  little  better  than  a  despised  one),  they  entered  it,  and, 
exchanging  the  sword  and  bow  for  the  balance  or  the  ell  wand, 
dealt  in  "the  woolsack,  or  the  sugar  cask,  or  lists  o' velvet," 
until  they  scaircsly  possessed  souls  above  these  things.  In  time 
they  became  the  half  despised,  half  tolerated,  and  wholly  dena- 
tionalised creatures  of  the  Pale,  answering  meekly  to  some  Eng- 
lish translation  of  their  true  names,  or  to  that  of  some  town, 
trade,  or  colour,  adopted  in  abject  lieu  of  their  own.*^ 

Dublin  was  beginning  to  improve  in  architecture  about  the 
time  of  our  story.  A  short  time  before,  Elizabeth  had  sent  over 
her  royal  mandate  that  its  castle,  which  had  fallen  a  good  deal 
into  decay,  should  be  restored  and  duly  prepared  for  the  habi- 


•  We  speak  of  those  who  willingly  accepted  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  as  the  price  of  a  residence  in  the  Pale. 


door  the  sign  of  "  The  Brown  Dog,"  was  filled  with  company, 
each  of  whom,  with  his  favourite  drink  before  him,  sat  enjoying 
the  heat  and  sensation  of  comfort  which  a  great  fire  of  peat  and 
bogwood  diffused  through  the  apartment.  They  were  ah,  as  is 
usual  in  such  places,  talking  away  glibly  ;  some  discussing  public 
events  as  far  as  it  was  deemed  safe  to  do  so,  others  the  prices  of 
things  and  the  state  of  trade  in  general ;  while  others  still— a 
few  intimate  cronies— sat  apart,  chatting  over  their  private 
affairs  :  when  a  man  literally  dripping  with  water,  and  carrying 
a  pedlar's  pack  on  his  back,  entered,  and  having,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  breath  of  relief,  flung  down  his  burden  took,  with  a 
genial  nod  and  smile,  the  place  readily  vacated  for  hum  in  the 
corner  of  the  fireplace.  r    j.  j-j  u 

He  was  well  advanced  in  years,  yet  so  hale  and  robust  did  he 
look  that  few  would  guess  his  age  to  be  over  sixtj,  though  he 
was  in  reality  ten  years  more.  Barely  of  middle  size,  his 
shoulders,  too  broad  for  his  height,  one  would  say  were  unbent, 
and  his  arms  muscular  as  those  of  a  young  man.  His  hair,  which 
he  wore  cut  close  to  his  head,  English  fashion,  was  grizzled 


rather  than  grey  ;  and  his  spare  weather-beaten  countenance  had 
an  expression  of  sternness  and  resolve  in  it  in  repose,  which  it 
lost  completely  in  one  of  shrewd  humour  when  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  his  fellow  customers  of  "  The  Brown 
Dog." 

Then  indeed  his  tongue  proved  in  keeping  with  his  calling  ; 
for  while  he  dried  his  wet  garments,  and  ace  the  supper  which 
the  hostess  herself  placed  before  him,  it  wagged  glibly  of  his  re 
cent  journey.  Yet  when  all  was  told,  had  anyone  taken  the 
trouble  to  sift  his  chatter,  they  would  find  he  had  said  marvel- 
lously little  beyond  the  fact  that  he  had  sold  his  goods  at  a  great 
loss,  and  that  he  feared  much  he  had  arrived  in  Dublin  at  a  very 
bad  time  to  renew  them,  as  everything  in  his  line  was  just  now 
villainously  dear.  As  to  where  he  had  been,  why,  he  had  been 
everywhere  ;  and  as  to  whom  he  had  met,  why,  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, but  in  every  place  he  visited  he  had  always  found  some 
one  to  cheat  him  in  a  bargain  or  play  some  trick  upon  his  un 
suspecting  innocence.  ^ 

At  length,  however,  after  many  sharp  glances  towards  the 
door,  his  looks  in  that  direction  were  rewarded  by  the  entrance 
of  the  landlord  himself,  broad  and  burlj%  who,  touching  his  flat 
cap  by  way  of  salutation  to  his  guests,  cried  out  : 

*'  Ho,  Master  Chapman,  welcome  to  The  Brown  Dog.  I  hope 
my  damehas  served  you  properly — given  you  to  eat  and  drink  and 
to  spare  V 

"  Our  hostess  has  been,  as  she  ever  is,  kind  and  hospitable," 
replied  the  pedlar  ;  "  but  you  have  been  playing  the  truant  this 
evening.  1  missed  your  jolly  laugh  when  I  arrived  more  than  an 
hour  ago." 

"  Yes,"  acknowledged  the  host,  Luke  Dingley,  as  he  leaned 
forward  on  the  seat  he  had  taken  before  the  fire,  and  swung  his 
cap  idly  on  two  fingers  between  his  knees — "  yes  ;  truth  to  tell 
I  felt  inclined  for  a  gossip  to-night  with  my  old  fellow-servants, 
so  I  gave  my  good  dame  the  slip,  and  went  to  have  a  chat  with 
them  over  a  flagon  at  the  Castle,  where  I  was  kept  by  them  until 
now." 

"You  never  lived  at  the  Castle  yourself,  I  believe,"  remarked 
one  of  the  company. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "but  I  spent  many  a  good  day  in  the 
Lord  Deputy's  service  at  Thomas  Court." 

"  Was  it  because  of  the  change  that  you  left  him  ?"  queried 
another. 

"  Well,  it  set  me  moving  at  any  rate,"  replied  Dingley, 
laughing,  "and,  as  some  would  say,  into  a  harder  service  ;  for 
at  that  time,  with  my  lord's  good  leave,  I  took  a  wife  and  this 
tavern,  and  under  the  patronage  of  his  household  I  have  not 
done  badly  in  the  exchange." 

"And  what  news  do  you  bring  us  from  the  Castle  ?"  asked 
the  man  who  had  spoken  first. 

"Rare  news,  i'  faith,"  answered  the  host. 

"And  what  may  that  be  ?"  was  the  general  demand. 

' '  Why,  that  the  fair  face  of  Elizabeth  our  queen  is  still  in  the 
market,"  was  the  reply,  "should  any  man  present,  being  a 
bachelor,  wish  to  try  his  luck  in  that  quarter." 

A  loud  burst  of  laughter  saluted  this  specimen  of  landlord 
wit,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  pedlar  rose,  and  lifting  his  pack 
by  the  straps,  with  a  sort  of  impatient  glance  at  Dingley,  quitted 
the  apartment,  whence  he  was  followed  by  him,  as  soon  as  the 
mirth  had  subsided,  to  the  bar,  where  Dame  Dingley  was  busily 
employed  in  polishing  the  drinking  vessels  after  the  day's  use. 

"  Y'^ou  are  to  go  to  him  at  once,"  were  the  host's  first  words  to 
his  guest. 

"Ay,  at  once!"  repeated  the  pedlar;  "I  was  beginning  to 
think  you  had  settled  yourself  to  talk  and  jest  for  the  rest  of 
the  night,  as  you  did  in  the  first  of  it ;  and  now  you  speak  as  if 
everything  depended  on  my  speed." 

"I  did  not  waste  an  unnecessary  minute,"  replied  Dingley  ; 
"but  I  had  to  wait  his  leisure.  He  said  if  you  arrived  before 
that  hour  you  were  to  be  with  him  at  ten  by  the  clock.  It  is 
not  far  from  that  time  now,  so  you  had  better  go.", 

"  How  am  I  to  make  good  my  entrance  into  this  redoubted 
Castle  ?"  asked  the  pedlar.  "This  will  be  my  first  interview 
with  him  within  its  walls.''' 

"  There  will  be  no  difficulty,"  replied  Dingley.    "  Knock 


I  three  times  in  (juick  succession  at  the  small  postern  near  the 

Bermingham  Tower  opening  into  Sheep-street ;  it  will  be  opened 
by  the  gentleman  porter,  who  has  hia  orders  ;  you  giving  him 
I  the  word,  which  is"  Here  Dingley  whispered  iu  the  ped- 
lar's ear. 

Having  heard  the  word,  the  man  opened  his  pack  in  silence, 
and  took  from  it  a  roll  of  ribbons  and  a  large  cloak.  The  first 
he  placed  securely  in  the  breast  of  his  doublet,  wrapped  the  last 
closely  round  him,  and  drawing  the  broad  flap  of  his  hat  deep 
over  his  brows,  went  forth  once  more  into  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  in  which  rain  and  wind,  like  the  two  antagonistic 
races  in  the  island,  Celt  and  Saxon,  seemed  to  be  battling  fiercely 
with  each  other  for  supremacy. 

(to  ue  continued.) 


LOVE  AND  JREASON. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE. 

'Twas  in  the  Summer  time  so  sweet, 

When  hearts  and  flowers  are  both  in  seaeon, 

That— who,  of  ail  the  world,  should  meet, 
Oue  early  dawn,  hat  Love  and  Reason. 

Love  told  his  dream  of  yestercight, 

While  Reason  talked  about  the  weather  ; 

The  morn,  in  aqoth,  was  fair  and  bright, 
And  on  they  took  their  way  together. 

The  boy  in  many  a  gambol  flew. 

While  Reason,  like  a  Juno,  stalked. 

And  from  her  portly  figure  threw 
A  lengthened  shadow,  as  she  walked. 

No  wonder  Love,  as  on  they  passed, 
Should  find  that  sunny  morning  chill. 

For  stiU  the  shadow  Reason  cast 
Fell  o'er  the  boy,  and  cooled  him  still. 

In  vain  he  tried  his  wings  to  warm, 

Or  find  a  pathway  not  so  dim, 
For  still  the  maid's  gigantic  form 

Would  stalk  between  the  sun  and  him, 

"  This  must  not  be,"  said  little  Love — 
"  The  sun  was  made  for  more  than  yon," 

So,  turning  through  a  myrtle  grove. 
He  bid  the  portly  nymph  adieu. 

Now  gaily  roves  the  laughing  boy 

O'er  many  a  mead,  by  many  a  stream ; 

In  every  breeze  inhaling  joy, 

And  drinking  bliss  in  every  beam. 

From  all  the  gardens,  all  the  bowers, 
He  culled  the  many  sweets  they  shaded, 

And  ate  the  fruits  and  smelled  the  flowers. 
Till  taste  was  gone  and  odour  faded. 

But  now  the  sun,  in  pomp  of  noon. 
Looked  blazing  o'er  the  sultry  plains  ; 

Alas  !  the  boy  grew  languid  soon, 

And  fever  thrilled  through  all  his  veins. 

The  dew  forsook  his  baby  brow. 

No  more  with  healthy  bloom  ne  smiled — 

Oh  !  where  was  tranquil  Reason  now. 
To  cast  her  shadovf  o'er  the  child  ? 

Beneath  a  green  and  aged  palm. 

His  foot  at  length  for  shelter  turning, 

He  saw  the  nymph  reclining  calm. 
With  brow  as  cool  as  his  was  burning, 

"  Oh  !  take  me  to  that  bosom  cold," 

In  murmurs  at  her  feet  he  said  ; 
And  Reason  oped  her  garment's  fold, 

And  flung  it  round  his  fevered  head. 

He  felt  her  bosom's  icy  touch, 
And  soon  it  lulled  his  pulse  to  rest ; 

For,  ah  !  the  chill  was  quite  too  much, 
And  Love  expired  on  Reason's  breast ! 
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THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH. 

By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  'Jivil  Allegiance." 

Chapter  IX. — (Continued.) 

"  Maude  darliog,"  I  aaid  at  length,  "I've  come  to  see  you." 

"You're  welcome,  dearest,"  she  said  with  infinite  tender- 
ness ;  "  but  how  has  this  been  brought  about  ?  How  did  you 
know  I  was  here  /  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  Sit  down,  my 
poor  darling,  and  tell  me  all ;  and  then  I'll  tell  you  something  that 
will  astonish  you.  Oh  !  all  that  I  have  gone  through  since  we 
parted  !  I  was  shipwrecked  yesterday — positively  shipwrecked. 
There's  one  of  the  gentlemen  now  downstairs  that  rescued  me 
from  a  watery  grave." 

"Yes,  darling,"  I  laughed,  "and  there's  one  upstairs  that 
had  also  some  little  hand  in  it." 

"  What !  you,  Phelim  !  you?"  she  asked,  clasping  her  hands, 
her  face  glowing  with  delight  and  amazement. 

"  Yes,  darling,"  I  replied ;  "  it  was  my  supreme  good  for- 
tune to  have  snatched  cari/mima  mea  from  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion up  in  the  rigging  of  the  steamer." 

"  Yes,  yes,  dearest ;  I  remember  getting  up  there  with 
Snelgrove  as  the  vessel  was  falling  to  the  opposite  side  ;  but 
of  how  I  got  down  I  know  nothing.  I  thought  it  was  Snelgrove 
that  did  it  all." 

Whether  Snelgrove  had  so  represented  it  I  knew  not ;  but 
I  was  determined  that,  for  once,  honour  should  go  to  whom 
honour  was  due,  even  at  the  expense  of  my  modesty  ;  so  I 
said,  laughing : 

"  Poor  Snelgrove  himself  was  in  as  great  straits  as  anybody 
else,  and  to  me  alone  was  reserved  the  happiness  of  carrying 
my  Maude  to  the  boat,  and  the  clumsiness  of  tumbling  with 
my  precious  burden  on  the  deck." 

"  Oh,  my  brave,  brave  boy  !"  she  said,  "  how  ever  shall  I 
repay  you  ?  Not  only  have  you  saved  papa's  life,  but  you 
have  also  added  to  our  obligations  by  saving  mine.  O  Phelim, 
Phelim  !  I  feel  so  happy  ;  for  I'm  sure  when  I  tell  this  to 
papa  he  will  alter  his  mind,  and  allow  you  once  more  to  come 
to  the  castle.  I'm  .  so  glad  that,  although  I  owe  a  great  deal 
to  Snelgrove,  nevertheless  it  was  you  that  saved  me  ;  for  I'd 
sooner  die  by  your  side  than  be  saved  by  him  !" 

"  Carissima  !"  I  replied,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  "the  words 
you  now  speak  would  be  sufficient  reward  for  dying  a  thou- 
sand deaths  !" 

"  0  Phelim,  you  brave,  bold  boy,  I  see  you  have  not  changed 
in  the  least ;  you  are  the  same  daring,  noble,  iutrepid,  fearless 
fellow  that  you  always  were.  What  shall  I  say  to  you, 
darling  V 

"  Say  once  more  that  you  love  me,  carissima." 

"More  than  ever,  darling,  if  that  were  possible  ;  fori  never 
knew  your  real  worth  till  to-day  ;  and  I  would  willingly  be 
shipwrecked  over  again  for  such  pleasure.  I  thank  the  winds 
and  the  waves  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  to  bring  us 
together  ;  for  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again  on  earth.  But 
pray  tell  me  how  did  you  come  here,  Phelim  V 

"  St.  Wulstan's  is  only  a  few  miles  from  here,  carissima." 

"  How  providential  !" 

"  Yes,  darling  ;  it  seems  as  if  God  intended  us  for  one  another. 
But  tell  me,  Maude,  where  were  you  going  when  the  storm 
overtook  you  ?" 

"  To  London,  from  Rotterdam,  to  join  papa  on  my  holidays. 
Something  broke  in  the  steamer — the  machinery,  or  the  helm, 
or  the  rudder,  or  the  boiler,  or  something  like  that — and  we 
were  caught  shortly  after  in  a  fearful  storm  and  driven  up  here. 
Mr.  Snelgrove  came  over  from  London  to  fetch  me,  as  pa  could 
not  leave  his  parliamentary  duties." 

"  flow  long  do  you  purpose  remaining  here  ?"  I  asked. 

"Only  while  I'm  having  a  new  outfit  made,  as  I've  lost  all 
my  things." 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  her  things  were  found  again,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  defer  her  departure  as  long  as  possible. 

"  And  when  you  do  go,  shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Of  course,  dearest ;  papa  will  be  at  home  as  soon  as  I,  and 


then  you  will  be  invited  to  the  castle,"  she  replied  confidently. 
But  I  by  no  means  shared  her  confidence,  knowing  human 
nature,  and  especially  Mr.  Eddis's  human  nature,  much  better 
than  did  Maude. 

"  But  suppose  your  papa  does  not  alter  his  mind,  and  does 
not  invite  me  to  the  castle,  what  then,  carissima  1"  I.asked. 

Poor  Maude's  countenance  fell.  She  had  not  for  a  moment 
thought  of  such  a  possibility  after  all  that  had  happened. 

"  In  that  case,"  she  said  after  a  thoughtful  pause,  "  I  shall  be 
very  unhappy  ;  but  all  will  not  be  lost  even  then  ;  for  in  a  few 
mouths  I  shall  be  of  age,  and"  

She  stopped  short,  her  face  colouring  a  little.    I  intervened. 

"  By  that  time  I  shall  have  taken  my  degree  at  the  university, 
and  shall  be  able  to  keep  my  Maude  like  a  duchess  !" 

We  both  laughed  at  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
the  conversation  turned  on  our  respective  experiences  since 
parting.  I  spoke  of  my  two  friends,  to  whom  I  would  intro- 
duce her  by  and  by,*  and  told  her  that  we  should  all  have  the 
pleasure  of  dining  together,  as  we  had  been  invited  by  Snel- 
grove. 

With  respect  to  this  latter  gentleman,  it  was  arranged  that  I 
should  maintain  my  incognito  for  the  present,  as  from  his  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Eddis's  sentiments  in  my  regard,  not  to  speak  of 
certain  hopes  which  Maude  had  only  too  good  reason  to  know 
that  he  entertained,  a  declaration  of  my  identity  would  be  sure 
to  give  rise  to  unpleasantness.  This  was  part  of  the  scheme 
matured  by  my  friends  and  myself,  and  Maude  entirely  ap- 
proved of  it. 

A  short  time  after,  Dr.  Snelgrove  returned,  accompanied  by 
Fahy  and  Miller.  They  came  up  to  the  drawingroom,  followed 
by  the  irrepressible  captain.  Maude  presented  me  to  the  doc- 
tor under  my  alias,  and  in  turn  I  introduced  my  friends. 

They  were  evidently  struck — Miller  especially  ;  and  when,  on 
the  doctor's  invitation,  Maude  consented  to  play  us  a  tune, 
Miller  whispered  in  my  ear  : 

"  If  the  Irish  can't  do  with  prosperity  (a  la  Wigley),  there's 
one  thing  they  seem  to  have  a  pretty  keen  relish  for — namely, 
beauty.  How  in  the  name  of  all  that's  beautiful  did  you  ever 
manage  to  win  such  a  magnificent  creature  ?  Why,  that  lady 
was  born  to  be  a  duchess,  man  !" 

"  He  had  better  take  care  what  he  is  about,"  whispered  Fahy, 
who  had  overheard  the  remark,  ' '  or  she'll  be  a  docfcress  instead  ! 
Snelgrove  is  quite  spooney  about  her  ;  isn't  he,  old  fellow  ?" 

The  captain  volunteered  a  song,  and  gave  "Tom  Bowling," 
to  Maude's  accompaniment,  with  much  gusto. 

So  the  day  passed  on,  Maude's  luggage  arriving  from  the 
steamer  in  time  to  allow  her  to  dress  for  dinner. 

After  the  meal,  a  walk  along  the  coast  was  arranged,  and  we 
all  sallied  ■  forth,  Fahy  and  Miller  standing  me  again  in  good 
stead  by  taking  each  an  arm  of  the  doctor,  and  leaving  Maude 
and  me  to  follow  at  our  leisure. 

Poor  Snelgrove  !  I  felt  for  him  as  I  saw  him  dragged  away 
like  a  culprit  between  two  constables  ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  old 
adage  that  "all  is  fair  in  love  and  war,"  I  was  able  to  console 
myself. 

After  visiting  some  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood,  during  which  Maude  and  I  were  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  happiness,  we  returned  to  the  hotel  and  spent  a  most 
delightful  evening  :  all  the  more  so  as  at  the  end  of  it  I  knew 
that,  being  out  on  mj  holidays,  I  could  sleep  under  the  same 
roof  as  Maude.  There  was  comfort  in  that,  if  only  to  prevent 
Snelgrove  from  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege.  Fahy 
and  Miller  also  remained  overnight. 

In  the  morning  we  met  again  at  breakfast.  But  it  was  to  be 
for  the  last  time— there,  at  all  events ;  for  the  doctor  had  de- 
cided on  leaving  by  the  mid-day  train  for  Holyhead. 

1  was  hoping  that  Maude  would  be  able  to  stay  another  day 
at  WhitclifFe  ;  but  from  whatever  cause — whether  the  doctor 
saw  through  the  veil  which  Maude  and  I  threw  over  our  love, 
or  whether *he  feared  an  attachment  springing  up  between  us, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say— he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
prolong  his  stay. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  accompanied  by  my  two 
friends,  I  escorted  Maude  and  her  keeper  to  the  railway  station. 
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The  train  was  ready.  They  entered  the  carriage.  Firm  as  was 
my  faith  in  Maude's  love  and  constancy,  a  twitch  of  pain  shot 
through  my  heart  at  the  sight. 

We  said  good- bye.  I  shook  hands  with  Maude,  and  the 
squeeze  I  received  and  was  permitted  to  give  in  return,  was 
more  than  compensation  for  the  seeming  advantage  enjoyed  by 
my  rival.  The  engine  whistled.  The  train  moved.  We  lifted 
our  hats,  and  Maude  was  gone  from  my  sight — Heaven  alone 
knowing  when,  if  ever,  we  should  meet  again. 


Chapter  X. — We  Three. 

As  the  result  of  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  railway  station 
in  Whitcliffe,  England,  after  the  departure  of  Maude  Eddis  and 
Dr.  Snelgrove  for  Holyhead,  en  route  for  Goragh  Castle,  Ireland, 
we  three— that  is,  Messrs.  Fahy,  Miller,  and  myself,  professors 
from  St.  Wulstan'a  Academy,  originally  intending  to  spend  our 
holidays  at  the  Lakes — changed  our  minds,  and  determined  to 
spend  them  in  a  country  where  lakes  are  as  thick  as  leaves  in 
Vallambrosa  ;  and  we  arrived  (just  three  days  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chaper)  in  the  ancient  town  of  Kilcray. 

Several  motives  occurred  in  inducing  us  to  take  this  step. 
Firstly,  I  was  supremely  unhappy  after  Maude's  departure, 
and,  I  fear  I  must  also  admit,  eaten  up  with  jealousy 
of  Snelgrove.  Secondly,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  had  I 
accompanied  my  friends  on  the  tour  originally  projected,  I 
should  have  been  a  continual  wet  blanket,  an  unmitigated  mar- 
joy,  to  them  during  the  whole  of  their  holidays.  Thirdly, 
Miller  was  anxious  to  visit  Ireland.  Fourthly,  after  carefully 
considering  all  the  bearings  of  the  sittiation  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  to  leave  undisputed  possession  of  the 
field  at  such  a  critical  moment  to  so  sleek  and  plausible 
a  suitor  as  the  doctor  might  be  attended  with  disaster. 
Maude  would  tell  her  father  the  part  I  had  taken  at  the 
shipwreck.  Snelgrove  would  be  questioned  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  course  know  nothing  about  ;  from  which  would 
follow  an  expose  of  the  ruse  we  had  practised  on  the  learned 
gentleman,  to  be  followed  in  turn  by  an  outburst  of  paternal 
wratli.  and  possibly  a  mandate  for  Maude  to  marry  the  author 
of  "  Macesce  Criaibus,"  who,  doubtless,  was  already  fixed  upon 
by  Mr.  Eddis  as  Maude's  future  husband.  Such  things  had 
happened  before,  and  there  was  no  earthly  guarantee  that  they 
would  not  occur  again.  But  with  me  near  at  hand,  it  was 
always  possible,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  to  step  in,  snatch 
Maude  from  their  hands,  fly  with  her  to  "  some  vast  contiguity 
of  space,"  and,  now  that  I  was  able  to  support  her,  obey  the 
manifest  decrees  of  destiny  and  make  her  my  wife. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  prompted  our  journey  to  Ireland. 
I  was  determined  to  palter  no  longer  with  the  matter.  Maude 
must  be  mine,  let  the  costs  be  counted  afterwards. 

This  was  my  first  step  in  the  grand  if  arduous  enterprise. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  Kilcray,  I  left 
my  two  friends  behind  at  the  hotel,  and  made  ray  way  to 
Goragh  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  mother,  and  gather  all  the  informa- 
tion I  could.  On  the  road  thither  I  learned  that  she  had  left 
Father  Pat's,  and  was  occupying  the  farm  and  mill  lately  held 
by  Peter  the  Miller.  This  news  was  very  pleasing,  though  not 
surprising,  as  in  the  last  letter  I  received  from  her,  a  month 
previously,  she  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 
Straightway,  therefore,  I  made  for  my  mother's.  I  found  her 
at  home  and  alone.  The  meeting  was  a  most  afi"ecting  one.  At 
first  she  did  not  know  me,  so  much  had  I  changed  since  she  saw 
me  last,  some  twelve  months  before.  I  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  boy  then.  I  was  a  man  now  ;  for  the  vigorous  discipline  of 
St.  Wulstan's  had  done  wonders  with  me. 

After  a  long  and  loving  conversation  on  family  matters — from 
which  I  learned  that  my  father,  instead  of  returning  home  on 
receiving  his  pardon,  went  to  the  gold  diggings,  where  he  was 
rapidly  making  a  fortune,  having  already  sent  home  five  hundred 
pounds  to  stock  the  farm — I  inquired  about  the  neighbours. 
Father  Pat,  Lougheed,  Paudeen  Dree,  and  the  inmates  of 
Goragh  Castle.  At  mention  of  these  latter,  my  mother  shook 
her  head  and  sighed  ;  and  it  was  only  after  much  ado  that  I  was 
able  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  that  shake  of  the  head  and  that 
sigh.    Indeed  I  doubt  if  I  should  not  have  had  to  go  elsewhere 


*  for  the  information,  had  I  not  recounted  my  exploit  in  saving 
Maude's  life — a  story  which  was  so  pleasing  to  her  motherly 
pride  that  she  supplied  me  with  the  facts  which  will  be  found  in 
the  following  narrative. 

Dr.  Snelgrove's  nostrums  failed  to  reduce  Mrs.  Eddis"!  cor- 
pulency to  any  appreciable  extent.  In  consecjueuce  of  this — the 
tongue  of  scandal  assigned  other  reasons,  which  charity 
forbids  me  to  record — Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  entered  on  his 
second  parliamentary  campaign,  as  on  his  first,  unaccom- 
panied by  his  wife.  Maude  was  away  at  school  ;  Mdlle. 
Dechamp  was  married ;  and  Mrs.  Eddis  was  therefore 
left  entirely  to  her  own  social  resources  at  the  castle. 
Beyond  an  occasional  visit  from  Father  Pat,  the  Ilev.  Mr. 
Nixon,  and  Dr.  Treanor,  she  saw  no  company  higher  than  her 
servants.  The  grandees  of  the  county  had  not  yet  forgiven  the 
lute  election,  and  held  coldly  aloof.  The  Mouutoileys,  from 
whom  better  things  might  have  been  ex^^ected  had  they  remained 
at  home,  went  to  London  almost  the  same  day  as  Mr.  Eddis — 
scandal  said  at  his  expense.  Ueder  these  circumstances  Mrs. 
Eddis  would  have  been  more  than  woman  (that  is,  I  suppose,  an 
augel)  or  less  than  woman  (which  I  imagine  is  something  ehe), 
had  she  not  felt,  and  felt  keenly,  the  lorn  and  lonely  isolation  of 
her  position.  Practically  deserted  by  her  husband,  shuimed  by 
her  neighbours,  alone  in  a  country  in  which  she  was  still  only 
a  stranger,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  should  have 
taken  her  situation  to  heart,  and  brooded  over  it  from  day  to 
day  till  her  mind  became  so  morbid  that  it  only  too  readily  re- 
ceived the  suggestions  which  there  were  not  wanting  persons 
wicked  enough  to  place  before  it. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Eddis  and  the  Mountoileys 
a  series  of  anonymous  letters  began  to  arrive  at  Goragh  Castle 
filled  with  the  most  sinister  insinuations  against  that  gentleman's 
fidelity  to  his  wife  !  How  came  it,  it  was  asked,  that  the 
Mountoileys  since  Mr.  Eddis's  return  to  Parliament  were  able 
to  spend  the  season  in  the  metropolis,  a  thing  that  they  had  not 
for  years  been  able  to  do  before  ]  How  was  it  that  the  Lady 
Lucy  was  now  to  be  seen  every  ni^ht  in  the  most  costly  box  at 
the  opera,  bedizened  with  jewels  which  the  fee-simple  of  the 
Mountoiley  estates  would  hardly  purchase  ]  Or  if  she  got  these 
by  some  chnn2e,  and  if  the  jewels  were  only  pasteboard,  how 
came  it  that  she  could  find  no  fitter  escort  than  a  married  man 
whose  wife  was  pining  away  at  home  neglected  and  alone  ? 

Such  was  the  purport  of  these  dastardly  communications. 
Their  effect  on  Mrs.  Eddis's  peace  of  mind  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined. At  first  she  endeavoured  to  regard  them  as  the  male- 
volent attempts  of  some  evil-disposed  person  to  breed  doubt  and 
discord  between  her  and  her  husband  ;  but  when  they  continued 
from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month,  when  they  passed 
from  insinuation  and  inuendo  to  positive  accusation,  and  when 
at  length  one  of  them  dared  her  to  go  and  see  for  herself,  nam- 
ing day  and  date  and  place  where  ample  corroboration  woiild  be 
afforded,  she  was  no  longer  able  to  withhold  her  credence,  and 
actually  took  up  the  challenge  and  set  out  for  London  to  inves- 
tigate her  husband's  conduct. 

What  the  result  was  was  not  yet  known,  as  she  had  not 
returned  up  to  the  day  of  which  I  am  writing,  but  it  was 
rumoured  that  both  she  and  Mr.  Eddis  were  hourly  expected 
at  the  castle  ;  which  rumour,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  it,  was 
somewhat  ominous,  as  Parliament  would  not  yet  rise  for  several 
weeks,  and  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  or  some  such  cala- 
mity could  bring  Mr.  Eddis  from  London  before  that  time. 

This  was  all  the  information  my  mother  could  give  me  con- 
cerning the  Eddises  ;  and  it  was  quite  enough  of  the  kind,  as  I 
was  much  grieved  by  the  story,  not  only  on  Claude's  account, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  Mrs.  Eddis  herself,  who  had  always 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  generosity. 

An  occasion  was  close  at  hand  when  I  was  able  to  make  her 
some  return  for  her  kindness. 

The  next  day,  after  visiting  Father  Pat,  I  rejoined  my  friends 
at  Kilcray,  and  accompanied  them  to  all  the  places  of  interest 
in  the  country  round  about.  I  deferred  showing  them  Goragh 
Castle  till  evening,  as  I  had  not  yet  made  Maude  aware  of  my 
arrival  (of  which  I  was  not  sure  that  she  would  approve),  and  for 
that  reason  I  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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It  was  not  therefore  till  after  duak  that  I  conducted  my 
friends  to  the  spot  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much.  Nor  did 
they  lose  any  oi  the  scenic  beauties  of  the  place  by  this  arrange- 
ment, they  were  able  to  see  the  castle  and  its  surroundings 
by  moonlight,  when,  as  most  people  thought,  it  appeared  to  the 
best  advantage. 

This  is  how  we  proceeded.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Paudeen  Dree  up 
in  the  mountains,  and  got  permission  from  him  to  use  his  boat 
for  a  sail  on  the  lake,  whence,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
most  striking  view  of  the  castle  could  be  obtained.  At  the 
same  time  I  learned  two  items  of  news,  one  of  which  greatly 
astonished  me — namely,  that  Mr.  Eddis  had  returned  late  the 
previous  evening  from  London  in  a  towering  passion,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  ;  and  that  Mr.  Lougheed  had  received 
peremptory  notice  to  quit  the  Grange  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  nearest  way  from  Paudeen's  to  where  the  boat  was 
moored  was  through  Goragh  Park.  We  took  that  way,  and 
with  it  a  large-minded  view  of  the  law  of  trespass.  But  the 
nearest  way  is  not  necessarily  the  smoothest,  nor  is  a  lay  inter- 
pretation of  the  common  law  always  the  safest. 

Entering  the  wicket-gate,  through  which  I  had  some  months 
previously,  under  memorable  circumstances,  made  a  hasty  exit, 
we  had  not  gone  very  far  when  we  perceived  a  man  emerging 
from  a  plantation  on  our  right  and  coming  towards  us.  Believ- 
ing it  was  one  of  the  gamekeepers,  and  not  wishing  to  be  recog- 
nised, I  slackened  ;ny  pace,  but  whispered  to  my  companions 
to  push  on  and  reconnoitre.  It  was  fortunate  that  1  did  so, 
for  immediately  after  my  friends  were  accosted  by  a  voice  which 
I  at  once  recognised  as  Lougheed's. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  coming  in  here  V  he  asked, 
"  Do  you  know  you're  trespassing  1" 

"  We  had  some  hazy  notion  that  we  were,"  replied  Miller  in 
a  bantering  tone,  "but  now  all  doubt  is  removed." 

"Thanks  to  the  gentleman's  urbanity,"  added  Fahy,  ironi- 
cally. 

"Or  rather  rurality — ha,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  Miller  turning  on 
his  heel  and  coming  away,  followed  by  Fahy,  and  a  volley  of 
epithets  anything  but  complimentary  from  Lougheed,  who  hung 
on  our  rear  till  we  left  the  park. 

But  we  were  not  to  be  baulked  in  our  purpose  by  this  contre- 
temps. There  were  several  other  ways  to  Paudeen's  Creek,  each 
of  which  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me.  This  time  I  chose  a  round- 
about one  ;  and  after  we  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  ex  agent, 
I  informed  my  companions,  greatly  to  their  surprise,  who  it  was 
that  stopped  us  ;  when  Fahy  declared  that  if  he  had  known  in 
time  he  would  have  left  Lougheed  a  souvenir  of  our  visit  in  the 
shape  of  a  sound  thrashing.  Indeed  I  experienced  a  feeling  of 
regret  myself  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  did  not  allow 
me  to  settle  a  long-standing  account  with  the  scoundrel.  What 
he  was  doing  there  at  that  particular  time  was  a  mystery  to  me. 
That  it  was  something  sinister  I  did  not  doubt  ;  and  as  we 
made  our  way  through  the  woods  that  bordered  the  lake  a  pre- 
sentiment took  possession  of  my  mind  that  I  was  in  the  shadow 
of  some  impending  event  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  I  men- 
tioned my  thoughts  to  my  companions,  and,  although  they  were 
free  from  the  mesmerism  with  which  the  scene  and  its  associa- 
tions affected  me,  yet  they  shared  my  suspicions  with  regard  to 
Lougheed,  and  readily  fell  in  with  my  suggestion  to  try  and 
ascertain  what  could  be  his  object  in  hanging  about  the  castle 
the  very  day  of  the  final  riipture  between  him  and  Mr.  Eddis. 

With  this  view,  having  arrived  at  the  creek,  we  were  silently 
executing  a  flank  movement  under  cover  of  the  woods,  cautiously 
feeling  for  the  enem}',  in  military  parlance,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  an  object  far  difi'erent  from  that  of 
which  we  were  in  pursuit.  Away  to  the  left,  coming  from  the 
direction  of  the  castle,  I  saw  a  figure  moving  at  a  pretty  brisk 
pace  towards  the  lake. 

"  Do  you  see  anything  V  I  whispered  to  my  companions. 

"Yes,  yes!"  they  both  replied — "a  woman — a  very  stout 
woman." 

I  looked  intently.  They  were  right.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and 
peered  again  into  the  hazy  moonlight.  I  could  make  nothing 
out  of  it  but  a  woman,  and  a  very  stout  woman.  On  she  came. 
Her  gait  seemed  wild  and  wavering.    Who  was  she  ?  Where 


was  she  going  1    Was  Lougheed  in  any  way  connected  with  her 

movements  ? 

"  See  !  she's  making  straight  for  the  lake,"  whispered  Fahy. 
"  And  she'll  soon  be  in  it  if  she  keeps  on  at  that  rate,"  added 
Miller. 

Nearer  and  nearpr  she  came — nearer  to  us  and  nearer  the 
lake. 

"Good  heavens  !"  I  whispered  hoarsely  after  once  more  strain- 
ing my  eyes  towards  her,  "  it  is  Mrs.  Eddis  !" 

I  was  going  to  shout  ;  for,  remembering  what  I  had  heard 
from  my  mother  and  Paudeen  Dree,  the  dreadful  thought  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  poor  woman  was  going  to  commit  self- 
destruction  ;  but  at  that  moment  my  overwrought  feelings  were 
somewhat  relieved  when  I  perceived  that  there  was  somebody 
following  and  rapidly  gaining  upon  her.  It  was  a  man.  He 
was  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  ;  and  it  seemed  that  he  must 
have  had  an  idea  of  the  lady's  intention  something  like  my 
own.  But  if  such  were  the  case,  there  was  one  thing  I  could 
not  understand  in  his  conduct.  He  did  not  try  to  attract  her 
attention  and  arrest  her  career  by  calling  out  to  her.  Perhaps 
he  was  afraid  that  to  do  so  would  have  the  contrary  effect,  or 
that  he  was  sure  of  overtaking  her  ;  or  possibly  I  might  be  en- 
tirely wrong  in  my  conjecture. 

Be  all  that  as  it  might,  I  was  still  further  relieved  when  I 
perceived  that  the  man  in  pursuit  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Lowe 
Eddis,  M.P.  !  He  would  leave  nothing  undone  to  avert  the 
fate  to  which  his  wife  seemed  to  be  hurrying.  As  I  have  said, 
he  was  gaining  on  her  rapidly  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  she  was  ap- 
proaching perilously  near  the  water.  The  race  continued — for 
race  it  now  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  lady  in- 
creasing her  speed  as  though  from  having  discovered  that  she 
was  pursued.  On  she  went  nearer  and  nearer,  he  following 
quicker  and  quicker. 

"  My  God  !"  said  Fahy,  half  choked  with  excitement,  "  she's 
going  to  drown  herself  !" 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  OLD  SAD  STRAIN. 


BY  KICHAED  E.  WHITE. 

When  the  weary,  home-bound  sailor 

la  clinging  aloft  to  the  shroud. 
He  heeds  not  the  rising  gale  or 

The  breakers  roaring  loud  ; 
For  his  thoughts  their  flight  go  winging 

Across  the  storm-tossed  main, 
And  he  hears  sweet  voices  singing 

In  his  home  the  old  sad  strain. 

And  when  the  exiles  assemble 

At  night  round  the  roaring  blaze, 
The  voices  grow  husky  and  tremble 

That  tell  of  the  vanished  days  ; 
And  while  they  speak,  there  doth  glisten 

In  each  one's  eye  a  tear, 
Not  alone  to  the  tales  they  listen, 

For  the  old  sad  strain  they  hear. 

Beside  the  fire  I  am  staying, 

Though  the  night  be  on  the  wane, 
For  spirit  hands  are  playing 

In  my  heart  the  old  sad  strain. 
Though  sad  it  is,  yet  such  is 

The  sweetness  of  every  note, 
As  if  by  angels'  touches 

The  chords  of  life  were  smote. 

The  strain  shall  never  be  gayer, 

But  always  with  sadness  be  blent, 
Till  the  time  the  Master-  Player 

Shall  take  up  the  instrument ; 
And  at  the  touch  of  His  finger 

A  happier  strain  shall  start 
Than  the  old  sad  tones  that  linger 

Within  this  weary  heart. 
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REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  or  THE  PENAL  DAYS. 
By  John  O'Connell. 


Chaptee  XXXV. 
As  the  commander  of  La  Petillante  was  about  to  address  the 
ladies  for  the  purpose  of  uraing  their  immediate  descent  to  a 
place  of  security,  Edward  O'Donovan,  who  had  been  aroused  by 
the  increased  bustle,  appeared  on  the  qaarter-deck.  A  glance 
at  the  pallid  and  grief-stricken  countenances  of  his  companions 
sufficed  to  inform  him  that  nothing  that  could  tend  to  the  re- 
vival of  hope  in  their  hearts  had  transpired  during  his  brief 
slumber ;  and,  without  a  word  in  reference  to  the  subject  which 
was  still  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  he  set  himself  to  carry  out 
the  wish  of  M.  de  la  CourtiUe,  by  conveying  his  disconsolate 
charges  to  a  cabin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  cook-pit,  whera 
belo^  the  water  line,  they  would  be  secure  from  all  chance  of 
iniury.  Before  quitting  'he  deck,  however,  he  turned  to  the 
captain,  and  begged  that  if  his  services  could  be  of  any  use  in 
the  approaching  action  he  would  command  them. 

The  commander  thanked  him  warmly,  but  assured  him  that 
he  would  scarce  find  an  opportunity  to  avail  himself  of  his  otter 
"  La  Petillante,"  said  he,  "  h.s  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  sailers  in  the  navy  of  France  ;  and  unless  the  foe  yonder 
be  a  craft  of  superior  qualities,  the  fight  will  be  one  of  manoea- 
vres  except  some  unforeseen  circumstance  should  bring  us  to 
Close  quarters.  Your  presence  on  deck  would,  therefore,  be  ot 
no  effect  save  to  expose  you  to  unnecessary  danger  ;  and  in  this 
Tiew  I  am  sure  you  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  reraaming 
with  the  ladies  during  the  engagement,  rather  than  add  to  the 
cares  which  already  oppress  them  in  their  anxiety  for  your 
safety  which  now  becomes  of  double  importance. 

The  concluding  words  of  M.  dela  Courtille,  the  tone  in  f^hich 
they  were  uttered,  prompted  O'Donovan  to  inquire  if  anything 
had  been  discovered  that  would  throw  light  on  the  fate  of  the 
privateer  ;  but,  at  the  moment,  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been 
sweeping  the  horizon  with  his  glass,  approached,  and  he  refrained 
from  pressing  the  subject,  and  busied  himself  with  assisting  the 

How  do  you  make  them  out,  M.  Lacrosse?"  queried  the  com- 
mander, as  his  subordinate  came  up.    ,  ^,  ,  , 

"  They  are  all  frigates,  sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant  :  the 
nearest  seems  desirous  to  attend  to  us,  being  evidently  the 
heaviest.  The  fifth,  which  appears  to  lag  behind,  must  have 
been  crippled  in  some  way,  for  her  foremast  and  mamtopmaat 
are  oone,  and  I  could  see  that  they  were  getting  up  a  jury  mast 
whife  endeavouring  to  keep  their  consorts  m  view. 

"Your  news  sounds  well,  M.  Lacrosse,"  said  M.  de  la  Oour- 
tille  •  "the  commodore  will  have  an  easy  task  in  dealing  with 
them  if  this  wind  holds  good,  of  which  1  have  no  doubt  \  v  e 
will  make  another  reach  on  the  course  we  were  pursuing  before 
the  calm  ;  it  will  help  to  draw  our  friend  yonder  further  from 
the  snra  ''ror,  which  he  appears  to  outsail,  and  leave  us  plenty  ot 
sea  room  to  mancenvre  without  interfering  with  operations  else- 
where But  you  would  say  something  further  V  he  added,  see- 
ing that  the  lieutenant  fidgeted  in  a  manner  entirely  at  variance 
wi1;h  his  previous  demeanour.  ,  i,  i 

M  Lacrosse  glanced  uneasily  at  O'Donovan,  who  was  hand- 
in':'  Eveleen,  the  last  of  his  party  on  deck,  to  the  companion- 
way  and  then  whispered  in  the  ear  of  his  commander,  directing 
at  the  same  time  his  attention  to  the  horizon  on  the  far  weather 
quarter.  O'Donovan  was  already  descending,  his  arm  locked  in 
that  of  Eveleen,  when  he  heard  M.  de  la  Courtille  exclaim  : 

"  It  is  but  barely  possible  ;  we  must  not  excite  hopes  which 
may  never  be  realised.  Nevertheless,  I  will  examine  for  myself. 
Meanwhile  keep  the  ship  well  on  this  course  till  the  enemy 

°^H"i3  ^fcrmer  painful  suspicions  reawakened  and  redoubled, 
O'Donovan  was  about  to  turn  and  seek  a  solution  of  his  fears, 
when  he  felt  his  companion  lean  heavily  on  hjs  arm.  ihe  next 
moment  she  would  have  fallen  had  he  not  caught  her  ;  a,nd, 
happily  insensible  for  the  time  to  the  miseries  of  her  situation, 


Eveleen  was  borne  to  the  refuge  provided  by  the  forethought  of 
allant  Frenchman.  .    ,,.  ,  » 

1     In  such  a  condition,  O'Donovan  could  not  again  think  o 
I  leavin"  his  friends,  and  he  was  obliged  to  curb  his  anxiety  as  beat 
'  he  mi-\t,  fearful  of  exciting  afresh  the  grief  of  Kveleen  by  any 
'  imprudent  questioning  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrqiinded, 
all  of  whom  seemed  sunk  in  gloomy  abstraction.    Their  minds 
however,  were  speedily  diverted  from  t>i«  cont^fl^^^t'^" 
the  past  by  present  sources  of  excitement.     The  sullen  and  dis- 
tant roar  of  a  heavy  gan  announced  the  opening  of  the  confl  ct 
on  the  part  of  the  Englishman.     Another  quickly  followed  , 
and  then  others  at  intervals,  each  report,  by  its  greater  loudness 
indicating  the  nearer  approach  of  the  foe.    At  length  the  bustle 
I  and  noise  vvhich  indicate  a  general  engagement,  became  apparent 
on  board  the  La  Petillante  ;  they  could  discern  the  creaking  of 
^  the  masts  and  spars  and  the  complaining  of  the  timbers,  and  felt 
:  the  momentary  careening  of  the  vessel  as  she         ^omid  on  the 
opposite  tack  to  that  she  had  been  pursuing.    The  next  in  tant 
there  was  a  stunning  crash,  a.  her  whole  broadside  was  hurled 
at  the  foe,  and  the  stout  ship  appeared  to  stop  in  her  course 
and  tremble  at  the  sudden  and  terrible  manifestation  of  her  own 
destructive  power. 

The  same  manoeuvre  was  again  and  again  repeated,  the 
answering  broadsides  of  the  En.vUsh  being  fewer  and  slower,  as 
if  the  superior  sailing  of  the  French  frigate  gave  her  an  advan- 
tage which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  heavier  we'S^^^  and 
force  of  her  opponent.    Even  to  the  inexperienced  O  Donovan, 
the  regularity  with  which  their  vessel  tacked  and  wore  previous 
to  delivering  her  fire,  was  an  assurance  of  success  ;  and  his 
spirits  were  beginning  to  rise  with  the  anticipation  of  victory, 
I  when  an  event  took  place  for  which  he  was  unable  to  account. 
:  The  frigate  had  fired  a  heavy  broadside  while  running  nearly 
'  free  •  and  O'Donovan  knew  by  the  premonitory  signs  tnat  she 
'  was  Lga^n  bearing  up  to  deliver  her  fire  on       other  tack,  when 
the  report  of  tho  English  guns,  booming  acrass  the  waves 
was  followed  by  a   shock   and  a  crash   on  board  the  La 
?etillante,  and  the  frigate  for  a  mom.nt  stood  still,  shivering 
in  every  timber,  like  some  sentient  being  conscious  of  having 
received  a  mortal  injury.    The  next  minute  «l^«.««™"^?'^,°!f„f° 
roll  and  O'Donovan  easily  divined  that  some  injury  of  serious 
consequence  m-^ast  have  occurred  to  her  spars  and  ^aihug  gear 
Penetrating  into  the  cock-pit  he  found  the  surgeon  attending  to 
Lieutenant  Lacrosse,  who  was  stretched  senseless  on  a  cot,  and 
from  him  gathered '  that  a  round  shot  had  struck  the  oremast 
us^as  the^rigate  was  about  to  wear,  and        who  e  of  the 
ipper  sails  as  well  as  the  jib  had  gone  overboard,  with  the  spars 
on  which  they  depended,  at  the  moment  when  their  aid  was 
Required  in   the  movement   of   the   ship  ;  and   though  the 
promptitude  of  her  oflicers  had  prevented  tho  worst  conse- 
quences that  might  have  foUo^ved,  the  frigate  lay  at  the  moment 
without  steerag^  way,  unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on  her 
Opponent.    The  situation  was  a  critical  one,  the  siirgeon  added  ; 
hufaU  that  could  be  done  to  meet  it  by  skill  and  bravery  would 
te  performed  by  M.  de  la  Courtille,  who,  though  en°J 
a  splinter  wound,  still  kept  the  deck,  and  cheered  his  crew  in 
their  efi'orts  to  remedy  the  disaster. 

With  a  heart  sinking  with  apprehensions,  O'Donovan  returned 
to  his  friends  to  endeavour  to  keep  alive  in  their  minds  the  hopes 
which  were  already  abandoning  his  own.  However  he  might 
Conceal  it  from  them,  he  could  not  hide  from  himself  the  con- 
cTousness  that  ftiey  were  now  at  the  ---7  .f  .^J-VhurS 
and  that  nothing  but  the  timely  arrival  of  aid  from  Thurut  s 
Squadron,  or  some  equally  providential  circumstance  cou  d  save 
their  crippled  vessel  from  capture  or  destruction.  S°^^rcely  had 
he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  when  the  crash  of  the  Engl  sh 
broadside,  delivered  at  short  musket  range,  ''f  ^'"P*^^'^,^,^. 
rendin-  of  timbers  and  the  shrieks  of  woundea  men,  told  that 
the  crisis  was  fast  approaching.  The  next  minute  t1>ere  was  a 
renewed  shock;  and  the  rattle  of/,'?*!!  T%  1  words  toW 
cheer,  of  triumph  and  defiance,  and  the  clash  of  s^o^f  ^'  ^ilj 
that  the  foe  had  boarded  what  they  already  regarded  as  their 


^"o^bonovan  could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  Committing 
his  fainting  bride  to  the  care  of  her  father,  he  sprang  through 
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the  cabin  and  up  the  companion-way,  gaining  the  deck  in  time 
to  see  M.  de  la  Courtille  borne  past  hitn,  his  Bword-arm  hanging 
useless  by  his  side.  Snatching  a  catlass  from  a  wounded  man, 
O'Donovan  rushed  forward  to  the  break  of  the  quarter-deck, 
where  he  found  Sergeant  O'Mahony,  with  a  portion  of  the 
marine-giiard  of  the  frigate,  rallying  the  crew,  who  had  been 
driven  back  to  the  waist  of  the  vessel,  where  they  still  main- 
tained a  stubborn  but  unavailing  fight  against  superior  numbers. 

"  It  is  all  over  with  us,"  said  the  sergeant,  as  he  caught  sight 
of  O'Donovan  ;  "  there's  not  an  oiBcer  left  alive  on  the  deck  ; 
the  squadron  are  engaged  beyond  the  power  of  succouring  us  ; 
and  we  are  fast  lashed  to  the  enemy,  whose  boarders  outnumber 
our  exhausted  men." 

"  If  we  must  fall,  then,  let  it  not  be  unavenged  !"  cried 
O'Donovan.  "Better  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  like  brave  men, 
than  live  to  meet  the  fate  our  foes  would  reserve  us  for." 

So  saying,  he  rushed  forward  to  the  starboard-side  of  the 
quarter-deck,  where  the  English  had  already  gained  a  footing. 
He  was  followed  by  O'Mahony  and  those  whom  he  had  rallied, 
and  a  desperate  conflict  for  the  possession  of  the  deck  took  place, 
in  which  O'Donovan  found  himself  confronted  by  the  leader  of 
the  English  boarding  party,  a  tall,  powerful  officer,  well  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  weapon  he  wielded.  The  fight,  though 
obstinate,  appeared  destined  to  be  of  brief  duration  ;  for 
O'Donovan,  even  while  intently  engaged  with  his  oppo- 
nent, could  feel  that  the  men  on  either  side  of  him  were 
beginning  to  give  way.  D<3spair  seized  his  heart,  and, 
expecting  only  death,  he  determined  at  least  to  lessen 
the  number  of  his  enemies.  Making  a  fierce  attack  on  his 
foe,  he  was  in  the  act  of  luugeing  full  at  his  breast,  when  his 
foot  slipped  on  the  deck,  now  wet  with  blood,  and  he  fell 
heavily.  Momentarily  anticipating  the  stroke  of  death,  he  closed 
his  eyes  ;  and,  with  an  agonising  thought  of  his  young  wife,  and 
a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  mercy,  was  resigning  himself  to  his  fate, 
when  the  roar  of  a  gun,  followed  by  a  ringing  "  hurrah,"  and  a 
cry  from  O'Mahony  of,  The  '  wild  geese,'  the  'wild-geese  !'  " 
made  him  once  more  look  up,  in  time  to  see  his  late  adversary 
falling  before  the  blows  of  the  Brigade-sergeant,  who,  with  a 
few  of  the  men,  had  rushed  to  his  rescue.  The  sight  that  met 
him  as  he  scrambled  once  more  to  his  feet  was  even^more  aston- 
ishing and  unhoped-for  than  his  own  rescue  from  impending 
death.  Grappled  close  under  the  counter  of  the  frigate  was  the 
hull,  literally,  of  the  St.  Patrick,  for  her  masts  had  been  shot 
away  below  the  cross  trees,  and  the  low  sails  which  propelled 
her  were  sustained  only  by  light  spars  lashed  to  the  stumps  as 
jury-masts  ;  while  over  ?.nd  through  the  shattered  bulwarks  of 
the  frigate,  her  crew— a  motley  mixture  of  sailors  and  Brigade 
recruits — armed  with  cutlasses,  pistols,  and  boarding-pikes,  and 
headed  by  Captain  Kelly  and  Radmond  Barry,  were  scrambling 
to  attack  the  English  in  the  rear,  with  mingled  shouts  of 
"Down  with  the  Sassenachs,"  and  "Vive  la  France!"  The 
crew  of  the  La  Petillante,  inspirited  by  this  unexpected  re- 
inforcement, rallied  once  more  and  vigorously  attacked  their 
assailants,  who,  iu  turn,  taken  in  front  and  rear,  gave  way,  and 
fled  back  to  regain  their  own  vessel.  O'Donovan  had  scarce  time 
to  grasp  the  hand  of  his  friend  when  the  attention  of  both  was 
again  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  comb.at,  which  was  now 
transferred  to  the  deck  of  the  English  frigate,  whither  her  re- 
treating crew  had  been  pursued  by  the  triumphant  privateers 
and  the  reinvi?orated  men  of  the  La  Petillante.  The  instinct 
of  discipline,  for  the  moment  lost  in  the  prospect  of  defeat, 
soon  reasserted  itself  among  the  latter,  and  they  had  scarcely 
gained  a  foot-hold  on  the  enemy's  deck  than  they  formed  for 
the  final  attack — the  sailors,  in  two  bodies,  under  Kelly  and 
Barry  ;  the  marines  and  Brigade  soldiers,  as  a  reserve,  under  , 
O'Mahony  and  O'Donovan.  The  English  had  rallied  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  their  vessel,  and  their  men  also  filled  the 
mizzen-top,  from  which  they  now  poured  a  galling  fire  on  their 
adversaries.  Kelly  seeing  that  promptitude  alone  could  save 
his  men,  gave  the  word  to  advance,  and  was  setting  the  ex- 
ample himself,  when  a  musket-ball  struck  him  in  the  chest, 
and  he  fell.  O'Donovan,  who  was  near,  sprang  forward  and 
raised  him  in  his  arms  ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  life  for  the 
moment  seemed  to  have  fied.    The  English,  who  had  noted  the 


fallen  captain  as  the  leader  of  those  who  had  turned  their  recent 
triumph  into  defeat,  gave  a  yell  as  they  saw  him  fall ;  but  their 
rejoicing  was  short- lived.  The  St.  Patrick  had  by  this  time 
drifted  clear  of  the  stern  of  the  La  Petillante,  and  as  the  savage 
cheer  rose  on  the  air,  her  long  gun,  directed  by  De  Jonquieres, 
once  more  opened  with  a  heavy  discharge  of  grape,  which  swept 
every  living  thing  out  of  the  frigate's  mizzen  top.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  privateers,  infuriated  by  the  fall  of  their  beloved 
leader,  rushed  forward  with  a  desperation  which  nothing  could 
resist,  and  forced  the  English  back  to  the  stern  of  their  vessel, 
where  they  Were  again  exposed  to  the  raking  fire  of  the  long  gun, 
which  wrought  fearful  havoc  among  them.  The  camasje  was 
too  frightful  to  last  long  ;  and  the  English  commander,  seeing 
no  other  hope  of  safety  for  the  remnant  of  his  crew,  struck  his 
flag,  and  tendered  his  sword  to  Barry— a  pr^fier  which  the 
young  man  modestly  declined  until  he  could  ascertain  whether 
any  of  the  officers  of  the  French  frigate  yet  remained  to  receive 
the  surrender. 

H  aving  provided  for  the  security  of  the  prisoners,  whom  he 
placid  in  charge  of  Sergeant  O'Mahony,  Barry  hastened  on 
board  the  French  frigate,  whither  Captain  Kelly  had  already 
been  removed  through  the  care  of  O'Donovan.  In  passing  to 
the  quarter-deck  he  encountered  M.  Lacrosse,  who,  though  still 
sutlering  f rom  inj uries  he  had  received  from  fragments  of  the 
falling  spars,  had  come  on  deck  on  hearing  that  there  was  no 
commissioned  oflicer  loft  unhurt  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  or 
prize.  To  him  Redmond  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  English  frigate,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  cabin 
of  M.  de  la  Courtille,  where  two  spectacles — at  once  joyous  and 
saddening — met  his  gaze.  The  one  was  that  of  his  beloved 
Eveleen,  safe  and  surrounded  by  her  friends,  thus  again,  as  if 
by  a  special  intervention  of  Providence,  rescued  from  the  very 
grasp  of  their  enemies  ;  the  other  was  the  wounded  form  of  his 
beloved  captain,  over  whom  the  surgeon  of  the  La  Petillante 
was  beiyiing  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  ;  while  the  disabled 
commander  of  the  frigate,  reclining  on  an  adjoining  lounge, 
regarded  his  prostrate  deliverer  with  look  ?  of  anxious  sympathy. 
Under  such  circumstances,  full  as  their  hearts  were,  it  is  need- 
less to  state  that  the  greetings  between  the  lovers  and  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  other  members  of  the  party  were  of  the 
briefest  character,  and  Redmond  turned  to  the  surgeon  lo  in- 
quire his  opinion  of  Captain  Kelly's  wound.  The  functionary 
thus  addressed  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"I  should  only  wrong  both  you  and  the  suft'erer,"  said  he, 
"  were  I  to  hold  out  even  the  faintest  hope  of  his  recovery.  His 
hours — nay,  his  very  minutes  are  numbered.  Already  the 
paralysis  of  the  rigiit  side  indicates  the  rapid  advance  of  internal 
mortificifcion  ;  and  the  only  consolation  I  can  offer  is  the  assur- 
ance that,  at  least,  his  last  moments  will  be  free  from  sensibility 
to  pain. 

Hurried  and  whispered  as  was  this  conversation,  the  tones  of 
Barry's  voice  appeared  to  reach  the  dying  man.  He  glanced  in 
the  direction  where  he  stood  ;  and  life  seemed  again  to  rally 
within  him  as  he  extended  the  hand  he  could  still  use  to  his 
young  lieutenant,  who,  choking  with  emotion,  seized  and  pressed 
it  within  both  his  own. 

"  I  feel  that  1  am  going,  Redmond,"  said  Captain  Kelly,  in 
low  but  distinct  tones.  "  You  will  lose  your  old  captain  ;  but, 
thank  God,  that  is  the  worst.  The  St  Patrick  still  tkat.f  ;  and 
3'ou  and  the  men  will"  

He  stopped  suddenly,  for  his  eye  had  wandered  to  the  door  of 
the  cabin,  which  was  at  that  instant  darkened  by  the  form  of 
De  Jonquieros,  who,  with  a  countenance  bespeaking  trouble  and 
anxiety,  was  about  to  enter.  Quick  to  grasp  the  contingei;cie3 
of  every  case  in  which  his  profession  was  involved,  the  dying 
captain  divined  at  once  that  the  absence  of  De  Jonquieres  from 
the  St.  Patrick  at  such  a  time  must  be  owing  to  some  matter  of 
more  than  usual  importance  ;  and  his  hurried  interrogation  of 
his  subordinate  quickly  elicited  the  cause.  In  running  iu  to 
board  La  Petillante,  the  St.  Patrick  had  received  serious  injuries 
below  the  water  line  from  the  wreck  of  the  foremast.  During 
the  combat  this  had  not  been  perceived  ;  and  when  at  length 
the  leak  had  been  discovered,  the  water  had  gained  so  far  that 
the  hole  could  not  be  got  at  from  the  inside,  and  all  the  efforts 
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of  the  men  on  board  at  the  pumps  were  unable  tp  keep  her  free, 
or  prevent  the  treacherous  element  from  increasing  steadily  in 
the  hold. 

The  wounded  captain  groaned  aloud,  and  a  terrible  change 
came  over  his  face. 

"  This  is  indeed  the  bitterneaa  of  death,"  he  murmured 
"  My  poor  fellows  !  to  lose  all  at  such  a  moment."    He  closed 
his  eyes,  and  a  convulsive  spasm,  such  as  physical  sulfering 
<30uld  never  produce,  shook  his  frame. 

"  Heed  not  the  loss,  Captain  Kelly,"  said  M.  de  la  Courtille, 
kindiy.  "  You  have  this  day  rendered  a  service  which  the 
French  Government  will  not,  cannot  overlook.  The  safety  of 
this  frigate  and  the  capture  of  the  Englishman  are  due  to  your 
timely  arrival  and  gallant  daring.  The  rewards  which  such  ac- 
tions must  claim  will  more  than  recompense  your  crew  for  the 
loss  they  sustain ;  and  be  assured,  if  I  live  to  reach  France, 
their  cause  shall  not  lack  an  earnest  advocate."  ^ 
(to  be  continped.) 


THE  BRIDE'S  STOflY. 


BY  DE.  THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH, 

When  I  was  but  a  country  lass,  now  fifteen  years  ago, 
I  lived  where  flowed  a  rapid  stream  thraugh  meadows  wide  and 
low  ; 

There  first,  when  skies  were  bending  blue,  and  blossoms  blowing 
free, 

I  saw  the  ragged  little  boy  who  went  to  school  with  me. 

His  homespun  coat  was  frayed  and  worn,  with  patches  covered  o'er  ; 
His  hat — ah  !  such  a  hat  as  that  was  never  seen  before  ! 
The  boys  and  girls,  when  first  he  came,  they  shouted  in  their  glee, 
And  jeered  the  little  ragged  boy  who  went  to  suliool  with  me. 

His  father  was  a  labouring  man,  and  mine  was  highly  born  ; 
Our  people  held  both  him  and  his  in  great  contempt  and  score — 
They  said  I  should  not  stoop  to  own  a  playmate  auch  as  he. 
The  bright-oyed  ragged  little  boy  who  went  to  school  with  me. 

For  years  they  had  forgotten  him,  but  when  again  we  met, 
His  look,  his  voice,  his  gentle  ways  were  in  my  memory  yet  ; 
They  saw  alone  the  mau  of  mark,  but  I  could  only  see 
The  bright-eyed  ragged  little  boy  who  went  to  school  with  me. 

He  had  remembered  me,  it  seemed,  as  I  remembered  him  ; 
Nor  time  nor  honours,  in  his  mind,  the  cherished  past  could  dim  ; 
Young  love  had  grown  to  older  love  ;  and  so  to-day,  you  see, 
I  wed  the  little  ragged  boy  who  went  to  school  with  me. 

TOM  MOORE. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  OUR  LAST.) 

Samuel  Whyte,  the  schoolmaster,  was  a  remarkable  character 
in  his  day.  Over  twenty  years  before  young  Moore  was  put 
under  his  tuition  Whyte  had  a  pupil  named  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  whom  he  pronounced  "  an  incorrigible  dunce,"  and 
for  whose  future  he  had  no  hope.  The  pupil,  in  after  years, 
bewildered  the  old  teacher  by  attaining  the  highest  rank  both  as 
an  orator  and  a  dramatist.  When  the  days  of  Sheridan's 
triumphs  came,  Whyte  not  only  never  attempted  to  make  capital 
out  of  his  former  pupil'  s  success,  but  had  the  frankness  to  avow 
his  mistaken  estimate  of  the  boy's  capacity.  This  one  little  fact 
shows  that  in  the  old  schoolmaster  there  was  a  sturdy  manliness 
and  self-respect  which  must  have  had  much  influence  on  the  boys 
committed  to  his  care.  We  shall  see,  at  all  events,  that  an 
elevated  sense  of  personal  honour  was  always  a  leading  feature 
in  the  character  of  his  pupil  Moore. 

Old  Whyte  delighted  in  theatricals.  He  had  a  passion  for  de- 
clamation. Little  Tom  Moore,  therefore,  with  his  precocious 
talent  for  recitation,  jumped  into  the  schoolmaster's  good  graces 
at  a  bound.  Whyte  made  him  the  "show"  child  of  his  academy. 
Thus  at  school  as  well  as  at  home  the  little  fellow's  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  display.'    It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 


a  kind  of  youthful  training  better  calculated  to  make  an  idle, 
conceited  boy,  likely  to  develop  into  a  flippant,  frivolous  man. 
As  if  mother  and  schoolmaster  combined  were  not  enough,  a 
friend  of  the  family,  Herbert  by  name,  a  portrait  painter  by  pro- 
fession, and  subsequently  an  actor  also,  still  further  encouraged 
the  child's  mind  towards  display,  taught  him  passages  from 
Shakspeare  and  the  way  to  declaim  them,  and,  when  satisfied 
with  the  result,  invited  friends  to  his  house,  before  whom  young 
Moore  was  put  on  exhibition,  no  less  to  their  astonishment  than 
delight. 

Tom  Moore  was  thus  in  a  fair  way  of  being  completely  spoiled 
from  his  infancy.  Completely  spoiled,  however,  he  was  not. 
What  saved  him  was  the  strength  and  fervency  of  his  home 
affections  ;  for  deep  in  his  heart  was  implanted  the  luxuriant 
family  love  of  the  kindly  Irish  nature.  Through  all  the  chances 
and  changes  of  his  long  career  that  love  remained  rooted  firmly, 
and  kept  up  a  perpetual  blossoming.  Whether  receiving  royal 
smiles,  or  enduring  the  frowns  of  fortune — whether  ruling  the 
hour  in  festal  halls,  petted  and  courted  by  lords  and  their  ladies, 
or  straining  over  a  plain  bare  desk,  with  thoughts  intent  on  ar- 
duous composition — whether  with  a  mind  at  perfect  ease  regard- 
ing every  want  of  the  hour,  or,  as  was  often  the  case,  struggling 
in  the  toils  of  straitened  circumstances — his  Irish  heart  ever 
turned  fondly  to  the  old  home,  the  grocer's  shop  in  Aungier- 
street— turned  to  father,  mother,  sister,  and  afterwards  to  wife 
and  children,  as  naturally  as  the  infant  to  the  maternal  breast. 
In  this  quality  Moore  was  blessed.  It  was  a  talisman  he  could 
not  lose  ;  it  was  a  charm  that  belonged  to  him  by  the  inalienable 
right  of  nature  ;  and  its  countervailing  influence  was  his  redemp- 
tion in  those  early  years.  For,  loving  his  genial  father  fervently; 
almost  idolising  his  high-souled  mother  ;  for  their  sakes— to  win 
their  approbation — he  applied  himself  to  the  severer  studies 
prescribed  for  him,  with  such  diligence  and  such  desire  to  learn, 
that,  as  Herbert  wrote  of  him,  "  he  became  a  perfect  prodigy — 
he  bore  off  all  the  premiums  at  examination,  and  was  caressed 
by  the  auditors,  aiuong  whom  were  persons  of  the  first  note." 

Now,  though  a  very  precocious  little  b  iy,  Moore  was  still  a 
little  boy  and  no  more.  His  chief  ambition  fvt  a  long  time  was 
to  lay  hold  of  a  harlequin's  dress.  So  full  of  this  desire  were  his 
thoughts  that  he  frequently  dreamed  of  a  good  fairy  presenting 
him  with  the  spangled  garb.  As,  however,  this  dream  was  never 
realised,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  performing  harlequin  in 
a  makeshift  costume  ;  and  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the 
part  he  not  alone  learned  to  dance,  but  practised  flinging  him- 
self over  the  rail  of  a  bed  until  he  was  able  to  make  the  "  disap- 
pearance" jump  of  the  pantomimiats  to  his  satisfaction. 

All  this  while,  too,  he  had  been  indulging  himself  in  the  mak- 
ing of  verses.  "  The  commencement  of  my  career  in  rhyming," 
he  says,  "  was  so  very  early  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
memory."  Almost  as  early  began  the  development  of  his  taste 
for  music— "the  only  art,"  he  says,  "for  which,  in  my  own 
opinion,  I  was  born  with  a  natural  love  ;  my  poetry,  such  as  it 
is,  having  sprung  out  of  my  deep  feeling  for  music."  A  customer 
of  John  Moore's,  not  having  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the 
grocer  in  current  coin  of  the  realm,  substituted  an  old  harpsi- 
chord. For  the  information  of  youthful  readers  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  here  that  the  harpsichord  was  a  keyed  instrument, 
and  the  precursor  of  the  modern  pianoforte.  However  John 
Moore  may  have  regarded  payment  in  this  fashion,  his  wife 
Anastatia  determined  to  utilise  the  old  instrument  in  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  In  the  employment  of  a  harpsichord 
tuner  in  the  neighbourhood  there  was  a  youth,  and  him  she 
engaged  to  give  lessons  on  the  instrument  to  her  son  and 
daughter.  The  young  teacher's  heart,  however,  was  more  in 
movements  of  the  feet  than  of  the  hands  ;  himself  and  his  pupil 
spent  most  of  the  time  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  music 
in  "romping  and  jumping;"  and  when  the  prudent  mother 
discovered  this  she  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  lis^ht- 
headed  and  light-heeled  young  professor  before  Tom  had  done 
more  than  learned  to  use  his  right  hand  in  playing  a  few  simple 
airs. 

About  this  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  boy  had  a  nice 
sweet  voice,  aqd  thereupon  the  quick-witted  mother  set  him  to 
sing.    Here  was  another  talent  that  could  be  exhibited  ;  and 
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thenceforward,  at  the  Moorea'  parties  and  elsewhere,  Tom  ap- 
peared as  a  songster  as  well  as  a  reciter.  Moore's  juvenile 
verses  were  adapted  to  music  by  Wesley  Doyle,  a  young  man 
who  had  received  a  regular  musical  education  from  his  father, 
Dr.  Doyle,  a  then  eminent  professor  of  music  in  Dublin.  Wesley 
Doyle  was  a  friend  of  the  Moores,  and  himself  and  Joe  Kelly 
(an  actor  by  profession,  and  brother  of  the  once  celebrated 
musician  Michael  Kelly)  used  to  sing  charmingly  at  the  Moores' 
parties  ;  and  thus  young  Tom  received  insensibly  no  little  cul- 
tivation in  the  vocal  art.  By-and-by  Mrs.  Moore,  true  to  the 
leading  idea  of  her  life — namely,  to  give  her  children  every 
possible  advantage  in  the  way  of  education — discarded  the  old 
harpsichord,  and  got  a  piano  into  her  house.  She  engaged  a 
young  fellow,  Warren  by  name,  and  a  nephew  of  the  Dr. 
Doyle  before  mentioned,  to  give  lessons  to  her  eldest  daughter  ; 
Tom  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  learning  to  play  the  instrument, 
probably  from  the  feeling,  which  used  to  prevail  very  generally 
until  quite  recent  years,  that  music  and  manliness  did  not  go 
well  together.  Girls  ought,  of  course,  to  know  something  of 
music  ;  it  was  expected  of  them  ;  but  what  had  men  to  do  with 
so  womanish  an  accomplishment  i  That  was  the  prevalent  notion  ; 
and  a  buy  who  had  already  achieved  a  reputation  among  the 
friends  of  his  family  as  an  actor,  a  songster,  and  a  poet,  all 
rolled  into  one,  could  not  lower  himself  by  learning  anything 
about  music  as  an  art.  So  Moore  would  not  take  Itsaons  from 
anyone  ;  hut,  impelled  by  his  inborn  love  for  sweet  sounds,  he 
listened  frequently  and  eagerly  to  the  instructions  given  to  his 
sister  by  Mr.  Warren,  reduced  them  secretly  to  practice,  and 
at  length  managed  to  make  himself  a  tolerably  proficient  per- 
former on  the  piano. 

Some  two  or  three  other  matters  of  interest  in  Tom  Moore's 
boyish  career  ought  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  readers,  perhaps,  we  dwell  too  long  on  his  early  days  ; 
but  as  "  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,"  we  think  it  simply 
right  to  note  such  leading  circumstances  as  must  have  strongly 
iniluenced  Moore's  afterlife.  The  "show"  boy  of  home  and 
school,  not  yet  satisfied  with  his  unrivalled  opportunities  for 
display,  established  a  literary  and  debating  society  at  No.  12 
Aungier- street,  of  which  he  himself  was  president,  and  his  father's 
two  shop  assistants  were  the  only  other  members.  Night  after 
night  the  marvellous  boy,  when  the  grocery  was  shut,  and  the 
business  of  the  day  over,  and  the  elders  asleep,  bewildered  the 
pair  of  hardworked  shopmen  with  rhymed  puzzles  of  his  own 
invention,  and  dazzled  them  with  speeches  new- coined  from  the 
inexhaustible  mint  of  his  teeming  brain.  A  Father  Ennis,  be- 
longing to  the  friary  in  Stephen-street,  and  who  had  spent  some 
time  in  Italy,  taught  young  Moore  the  soft  speech  of  that  sunny 
land,  in  return  for  the  gracious  hospitality  of  his  parents  ;  and 
a  Frenchman  named  La  Fosse,  driven  into  exile  by  the  great 
Revolution,  inducted  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  nasal  Gallic 
tongue.  Thus  the  avenues  to  two  modern  languages  which 
afterwards  proved  of  great  utility  to  Moore  were  early  opened  to 
him. 

His  parents,  coming  respectively  from  Kerry  and  Wexford, 
were,  we  need  hardly  say,  enthusiastically  both  Catholic  and 
Irish.  They  brought  their  son  up  in  their  own  ideas.  They 
sent  him  regularly  twice  a  year  to  confession  in  the  old  church 
of  St.  Andrew  in  Townsend-street  ;  but  the  effects  of  "mixed 
education"  on  the  boy  were  already  so  great  that  he  felt  humbled 
by  a  practice  of  which  in  his  declining  years  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  write  for  English  readers  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  its  pain  and  humiliation  were  "salutary  to  the  mind," 
and  that  it  was  ' '  a  moral  restraint  having  both  sound  arguments 
and  high  authority  in  its  favour."  Many  of  the  friends  of  the 
Moores  were  United  Irishmen  ;  the  political  talk  at  their  table 
was  strongly  patriotic  ;  the  lad,  although  not  understanding  half 
of  what  he  heard,  imbibed  strong  Irish  sentiments  which  re- 
mained with  him  to  the  end  ;  and  one  of  the  scenes  of  his  youth 
of  which  he  retained  the  most  vivid  recollection  was  his  having 
been  present  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  Napper  Tandy,  at 
which  that  celebrated  United  Irish  leader  took  the  boy  on  his 
knee  for  awhile,  and  at  which  one  of  the  toasts  was  ' '  May 
the  breezes  of  France  blow  our  Irish  oak  into  verdure" — allud- 
ing of  course  to  the  French  revolutioH.    To  this  dinner  Moore 


was  brought  by  his  father.  That  the  early  impressions  thus 
received  were  embedded  in  his  nature  there  is  proof  enough. 
We  must  content  ourselves  here  by  stating  that  in  his  unfinished 
memoirs  he  deliberately  wrote,  "I  was  born  a  rebel ;"  that  he 
speaks  of  one  of  his  tutors  as  having  infused  into  him  "a 
thorough  and  ardent  passion  for  poor  Ireland's  liberties,  and  a 
deep  and  cordial  hatred  to  those  who  were  then  lording  over 
and  trampling  her  down  ;"  and  that  in  one  of  the  prefaces  to 
the  collected  edition  of  his  works  published  in  1841  he  says, 
"  Born  of  Catholic  parents,  I  had  come  into  the  world  with  the 
slave's  yoke  around  my  neck  ;"  and  again,  "  Can  anyone  now 
wonder  that  a  people  thus  wronged  and  trampled  on  should  have 
hailed  the  first  dazzling  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  as 
a  signal  to  the  slave,  wherever  suffering,  that  the  day  of  his 
deliverance  was  near  at  hand  T'  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these,  and  many  like  sentences,  were  addressed  to  English 
readers  near^  forty  years  ago.  There  would  be  little  enough 
merit  in  enunciating  them  to  Irish  ones  at  the  present  day. 

1793  came,  and  with  it,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Wolfe 
Tone,  a  Catholic  Relief  Act.  Among  other  advantages  conferred 
by  it  on  the  down-trodden  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  admission 
to  the  Bar.  Trinity  College  was  also  thrown  open  to  them — 
a  more  than  doubtful  boon.  Mrs.  Moore  resolved  that  Tom 
should  be  a  counsellor,  and  wear  a  wig  and  gown.  But  to  go  to 
the  bar  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  university  man,  and  to  enter 
the  university  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  preliminary  exan>ina- 
tion,  which  required  some  knowledge  of  the  classic  tongues  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Moore  thereupon,  at  his  mother's  wish,  set 
himself  to  acquire  the  indispensable  knowledge,  and  made  such 
good  progress  that  his  name  was  put  on  the  books  of  Trinity 
College  in  1794.  That  institution  was  founded  by  the  virtuous 
Queen  Bess  expressly  for  proselytising  purposes  ;  but  it  had 
not  been  much  of  a  success  in  that  line.  So  long  as  its  doors 
were  closed  to  Catholics,  so  long  was  its  influence  on  their  faith 
almost  a  nullity  ;  but  when  Catholic  students  were  allowed  to 
enter  its  halls  a  pernicious  change  was  made.  "Mixed  educa- 
tion" was  thereafter  to  claim  its  victims.  Some  were  sucked 
into  the  vortex  of  apostacy  ;  some  fell  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
infidelity  ;  some  were  stranded  on  the  barren  shore  of  mere  indif- 
ference. It  was  Moore's  unhappy  lot  to  be  one  of  the  first  Catho- 
lic students  in  Trinity,  and  to  be  subjected  to  temptations  before 
which  older  and  stronger- minded  men  fell  down.  How  he  bore 
himself  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

While  preparing  for  the  university  Moore  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  print.  He  sent  some  verses  in  1793  to  a  Dublin 
magazine  called  the  Anthologia  Hibendca,  and  to  his  supreme 
delight  they  were  inserted.  This  was  a  notable  event  in  his 
life  ;  for  who  shall  say  whether,  if  those  youthful  effusions  had 
been  rejected  by  an  inexorable  editor,  Tom  Moore  might  not 
have  given  up  all  idea  of  writing  for  the  public,  settled  down 
seriously  to  the  study  of  law,  and  sought  not  the  poet's  bays  but 
the  barrister's  wig  ?  Certainly  the  event  had  some  effect  in 
giving  direction  to  his  aspirings.  Another  circumstance  that 
had  some  influence  in  shaping  his  life  remains  to  be  noted.  At 
Whyte's  school  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  boy  named 
Burston,  only  son  of  a  well-to-do  barrister.  Burston's  father 
encouraged  his  intimacy  with  young  Moore,  and  frequei  ily  had 
the  latter  staying  with  him  at  his  country  house  at  Blackrock. 

Moore  began  well  at  Trinity.  He  studied  hard  to  please  his 
mother,  and  he  passed  triumphantly  through  several  examina- 
tions, but  no  money  prizes,  though  they  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely welcome,  could  fall  to  him.  He  was  a  Catholic.  On  one 
occasion  he  went  up  for  a  scholarship,  but  though  he  won  the 
prize  it  was  not  for  him.  He  could  hold  the  scholarship  only  by 
avowing  himself  a  Protestant,  and  that  he  would  not  do.  There- 
fore he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  a  year,  that  should  have  been  his,  handed  over  to 
another  whose  answering  at  the  examination  had  been  inferior 
to  his  own.  Premiums  of  books  he  did  receive,  and  certificates 
of  merit,  but  none  of  the  substantial  rewards  of  and  inducements 
to  industry.  Yet,  though  he  would  not  change  from  the  old 
faith,  the  moral  atmosphere  of  Trinity  College  was  too  much 
for  the  giddy  boy.  It  had  the  effect  of  making  him  urge 
his  mother  not  to  exact  from  him  attendance  at  confession  ! 
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He  contented  himself  in  his  studies  with  reading  up  -for  the 
ordinary  "pass"  examinations,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  other 
and  more  agreeable  mental  exercises.  Among  these,  he  fre- 
quently tried  his  hand  at  verse-making,  and  wrote  a  "masque" 
with  songs,  which  was  duly  performed  with  great  eclat  in  the 
drawingroom  at  12  Aungier-street ;  and  a  humorous  birth-day 
ode  for  the  "King  of  Dalkey  Island."  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  the  junior  College  Debating  Society,  wherein  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Robert  Emmet. 

Events  of  tragic  import  were  occurring  meanwhile  outside 
the  little  college  world  in  which  Moore  now  moved.  The 
country  could  no  longer  bear  in  patience  the  cruel  yoke  imposed 
on  it.  Men  everywhere  were  conspiring  and  drilling  and  arm- 
ing. The  United  Irishmen  were  in  deadly  earnest,  and  the 
ferment  of  the  as  yet  unbloody  struggle  going  on  between  them 
and  the  Government  spread  among  the  students  of  Trinity. 
United  Irish  clubs  began  to  be  formed  within  its  precincts. 
The  subjects  discussed  at  the  two  college  debating  societies 
reflected  the  agitation  of  the  hour.  Half  the  youths  of  Trinity 
were  wild  with  patriotic  excitement,  and  of  course,  with  hia 
antecedents,  it  was  impossible  for  Moore  not  to  share  in  that 
excitement.  He  penned  a  letter  addressed  to  his  fellow- 
students,  and  sent  it  to  the  Press  newspaper,  the  United  Irish 
organ.  The  language  employed  in  this  letter  was  "very  bold." 
Moore  disclosed  his  authorship  of  it  to  Emmet.  The  latter 
gently  reproved  him  for  his  imprudence  in  writing  it  at  all, 
since  its  only  effect  would  be  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
college  authorities  to  what  was  goiflg  on  quietly  under  their 
very  noses.  Nearly  forty  years  afterwards  Moore  wrote : 
"Even  then,  boyish  as  my  own  mind  was,  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  manliness  of  the  view  which  I  saw  he 
took  of  what  men  ought  to  do  in  such  times  and  circumstances — 
namely,  not  to  talk  or  -write  about  their  intentions,  but  to  act. 
He  had  never  before,  I  think,  in  conversation  with  me,  alluded 
to  the  existence  of  the  United  Irish  societies  in  college,  nor 
did  he  now,  or  at  any  subsequent  time,  make  any  proposition 
to  me  to  join  in  them  ;  a  forbearance  which  I  attribute  a  good 
deal  to  his  knowledge  of  the  watchful  anxiety  about  me  which 
prevailed  at  home,  and  his  foreseeing  the  difhculty  I  should 
experience — from  being,  as  the  phrase  is,  constantly  '  tied  to 
my  mother's  apron-strings' — in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
society  without  being  discovered." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


FATE. 

BY  JOHN  MaRDOCK. 

There  is  an  influence  over  all — 
An  influence  beyond  control — 

That  holdeth  all  things  in  its  thrall — 
A  midge's  death — a  living  soul. 

We  know  not  what  it  is,  but  say 

That  Fate,  dark  Fate,  must  have  its  way  ! 

'Tis  thus  the  infidels  expound 

The  great  mysterious  ways  of  God  ! 
Worms  are  they,  and  upon  the  ground 

Grovel  they  will,  till  they  are  trod 
Into  the  dust  from  whence  they  rose, 

And,  like  the  midges,  had  their  day  ; 
But  as  each  weary  eye  shall  close 

'Twill  learn  that  Fate  is  God  alway. 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  THREE  WIVES. 

A   LEGEND  OF   THE  COUNTY  CORK. 
By  Bkigid. 


I  tell  you,  an'  I  tell  you  again,  that  the  dead  people  are  peo- 
ple in  themselves — people  in  themselves,  I  tell  you,  an'  should 
be  left  so,  an'  have  no  one  to  meddle  or  make  with  'em,  because 
if  they  do  they  pay  for  it,  an'  have  no  one  to  thank  for  it  but 
themselves.  An'  'tis  they  that  can  be  the  friend  to  you  or  the 
foe  to  you  whichsumever  way  they  like  ;  an'  by  all  an'  every  ac- 


count from  them  that  have  the  way  to  know  their  inthricacies, 
'tis  many's  the  tight  they  have  betwixt  themselves  in  the  other 
'  world  the  same  as  in  this,  everyone  for  his  own  faction  of  coorse, 
an'  why  pot  blood  is  thicker  than  wather,"  aa  the  ould 
saying  says. 

^     An'  I'm  sure  it  is  the  same  way,  I  suppose,  width  the  poor 
skeleton  bones  ;  for  nature  will  show  itself  wherever  it  is,  an' 
bogorra  av  you  wor  going  for  ever  width  a  friend  or  a  crony, 
when  all  goes  to  all  'tis  the  one  width  the  dhrop  of  your  own 
blood  in  their  veins  you'd  make  bould  on  in  the  end,  an'  not 
upon  the  black  stranger, 
j     The  husband  and  wife  are  quite  diflferent,  to  be  sure  ;  for  'tis 
I  often  an'  often  they  tuck  up  width  each  other  at  the  first  meet- 
i  ii,g_ay,  bedad,  an'  widthout  a  meeting  at  all  maybe,  only  to 
I  have  the  match  made  up  for  'era  of  a  SherofF  Monday  at  Mallow 
fair  by  the  spaikers  an'  the  well-wishers  ;  an'  'tis  many's  the  time 
it  turns  out  as  -sv^ell,  an'  betthor,  if  it  went  to  that,  than  if  they 
wor  discoorsing  one  another  since  they  wor  childher,  wearing  out 
the  love  in  the  coortship,  an'  having  none  of  it  for  the  time  the 
jjanstheoks  would  be  gethering  about  'em,  wanting  the  bit  an' 
the  sup  an'  the  rag  to  wear. 

Sure  I  knew  a  woman  myself— a  tall,  yallah,  thin-spared 
woman  she  was,  width  two  eyes  as  black  as  the  sloe,  an'  hair 
the  same  ;  an'  I  hear  her  to  say  width  my  own  ears  that  there 
wasn't  a  day  that  cavne  over  her  head  for  live  long  years  but 
she  walked  four  miles  to  meet  a  boy  she  was  never  married  to 
in  the  end,  only  the  two  of  'em  to  two  strangers  they  didn't 
known  ten  days. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  dead  are  people  in  themselves  ;  so 
have  no  call  to  churchyards  to  bring  anything  out  of  'em—crabs, 
or  haws,  or  holly  an'  ivy,  or  anything  else — it  isn't  right  or 
lucky.  An'  as  the  talk  is  going,  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to 
a  gossip  of  my  own — a  great  lioulliam  skie,  my  dear,  but,  to  tell 
the  truth  of  him,  although  I  stud  to  one  of  his  childher,  he  was 
a  great  boaster  all  out,  for  his  tongue  was  more  fluKhouhil  than 
his  hand,  an'  'twas  always  far  away  from  home  that  his  cows 
wore  aioh  oncommon  long  horns.  But  then,  whew  !  hurroo 
Jude  !  an'  high  for  Shelah  !  who  but  himself  at  every  berrin' 
a-horseback,  my  dear,  an'  settling  the  reckoning  very  ofl'-hand 
with  the  landlord  in  every  house  they  went  into  for  a  dhrink, 
only,  be  all  account,  managing  to  pay  nothing  himself  only  big 
talk  an'  shaking  hands. 

Well,  he  was  married  to  the  third  wife — a  very  dacent  woman 
indeed,  that  come  of  a  good  stock,  an'  showed  that  she  did  too 
be  her  fine  slochfurth  ways,  though  everyone  was  in  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  enough  to  do  width  Mihaul  behind  doors, 
but  she  made  the  best  of  it,  an'  'twas  many's  the  thing  she  slipped 
away  to  the  poor  thravelling  people  behind  his  back,  an'  sent 
many's  the  kish  of  turf  an'  the  mauUeen  of  potatoes  an'  the 
kotchel  of  meal  to  the  poor  neighbours,  that  he  was  never  the 
wiser  of.  An'  'twas  wide  was  the  diflerence  between  her  an'  the 
first  two  he  had,  as  everyone  said  that  knew  'em  ;  an'  when  the 
Lord  called  upon  her  too— which  He  did  very  sudden,  God 
bless  the  hearers  ! — sure  He  always  knows  what's  best  for  us, 
an'  the  best  time  for  us  to  go — far  an'  near,  gentle  an'  simple, 
come  to  her  wake  ;  an'  her  own  people,  knowing  the  soart 
Mihaul  was,  come  to  the  house  an'  stopped  there,  an'  see  that 
everyone  got  full  an'  plinty  ;  which  they  did  indeed,  for  I  had 
the  giving  out  of  the  sperits  an'  tobakky  myself,  an'  I  ought  to 
know  ;  an'  she  was  put  in  the  clay  respectable  as  she  should  be 
in  every  way.  ^ 

But,  egorra,  "  a  dead  wife"  was  always  "  a  ready  penny''  to 
Mick,  an'  'twasn't  long  before  he  was  on  the  look-out  again  ; 
for  he  used  to  say — an'  there  was  thruth  in  it,  no  doubt — 
that  he  couldn't  do  long  without  a  housekeeper  on  account  of 
the  childher,  an'  he  had  five  or  six  of  'em,  the  craithures,  an' 
not  one  of  'em  able  to  do  a  hand's  turn  about  the  place,  only 
every  one  of  'em  width  their  little  satchel  on  their  back  going 
1  to  school.  .  J 

Well,  my  dear,  it  was  about  five  months  after  the  last  wife  a 
'  death  that  it  happened  that  an  ould  woman  died  in  the  parish 
I  — one  that  see  her  own  time,  an'  was  no  soart  of  loss  to  anyone. 
!  An',  egonneys,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  like  of  her  goes, 
,  there  was  great  fun  at  the  wake,  an'  she  was  kep'  in  for  a  couple 
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o'  nights,  an'  all  the  boys  an'  girls  o'  the  place  were  there,  an' 
they  telling  stories  an'  playing  hunt  the  slipper  an'  divarting 
themselves.  Au'  Mihaiil  was  there  to  be  sure  (although  he  was 
getting  a  purty  stale  man,  an'  his  hair  beginning  to  change) 
along  with  the  rest,  be  way  of  being  a  bachelor,  an'  went  to  the 
funeral  lau)<hin'  and  joking  and  boasting  all  through,  as  if  his 
own  day  was  never  to  come  whin  the  neighbours  would  be 
walking  aisy  afther  himself  an'  regulating  all  he  ever  said  an' 
did  whin  he  was  living. 

Well,  bime-by,  my  dear,  whin  the  grave  was  dug  and  theairth 
thrun  up  at  each  side  of  it,  what  should  my  ould  lad  do  but 
stoop  down,  if  you  plaise,  an'  take  up  a  poor  bare  skull  that  was 
thrun  up  with  the  mowld,  an'  ses  he  to  it  : 

"  Wisha  if  it  is  a  thing  that  you  can  gather  your  legs  to  you 
at  all,  whosumever  you  are,  would  you  conthrive  to  come  an' 
pay  me  a  visit ;  for  I  tuck  a  consait  into  my  head,"  ses  he, 
' '  that  you  wor  a  jovial  good  fellow  yourself  in  your  day,  that 
would  do  as  much  for  another." 

With  that  all  the  youngsthers  begin  to  laugh  aisey  to  them- 
selves, for  everyone  knows  it  wouldn't  be  dacint  for  anyone  to 
laugh  out  loud  in  a  churchyard  ;  but  the  ould  people  shuck  their 
head  an'  said  they  didn't  like  sich  a  joke  at  all,  an'  that  they 
hoped  nothing  bad  would  come  out  of  it. 

But  Mihaul  had  a  sup  taken  that  evening,  an'  so  he  was 
"  bould  Connelly  the  rake,"  that  "didn't  care  a  straw  for  any 
man,"  no  less  ;  an'  home  he  went  afther  the  berrin  in  the  same 
humour  ;  but  it  was  clane  out  of  his  head  the  next  morning, 
an'  there  was  no  more  about  it  until  about  tin  days  afther,  if  not 
more. 

Well,  it  was  a  fine  Summer's  evening,  an'  my  bould  gossip 
was  standing  in  his  own  bawn,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
looking  at  the  girls  milking  the  cows,  whin  a  fiae,  clever,  foxy- 
complexion  ed  man  stood  opposite  him  out,  an'  bed  him  "  Good 
evening." 

God  save  you,"  ses  Mick,  starting,  for  he  was  thinking  of 
nothing  at  all  at  the  time,  an'  never  heard  the  foot  ontil  the 
man  spoke  the  words  ;  an'  you'd  think  there  was  some  aoart  of 
a  jjookeen  siulecii  put  upon  him  altogether,  for  he  had  some  young 
heiters  for  sale,  an'  the  first  thing  that  come  into  his  head  was 
that  the  sthranger  was  come  about  'em.  having  somehow  or 
anodher  hpard  that  tho  like  wor  there.  So  whin  the  man  said 
a,'aia,  "  Could  I  get  a  bed  here  to-night,  and  a  bit  of  supper  ?'' 
Mick  up  au'  tould  hun  ho  was  "  welcome  to  both,"  a  thrifie 
smarter,  if  the  thruth  was  known,  then  if  the  thought  of  the 
cattle  was  not  in  the  way.  He  never  made  mention  of  'em, 
though  ;  for  Mihaul  always  dhruv  a  hard  bargain,  an'  'twas  a 
way  he  had  never  to  pretind  to  be  aigur  to  sell,  but  whin  he 
had  his  price  made  out  he'd  throw  a  great  compliment  moryah 
of  giving  away  whatsumever  he  had  in  the  market,  just  to 
obligate  whosever  was  buying  'em  from  him. 

Well,  the  stranger  walked  about  the  place  looking  at  every 
thing,  an'  Mick  didn't  think  it  a  bit  quare  some  way  that  he 
should  be  doing  ao,  only  he  kep'  watching  every  word  that 
come  out  of  his  mouth,  thinking  every  minit  that  he'd  dhraw 
up  something  about  the  heifers.  But  bedad  if  it  was  afther  'em 
he  come  he  was  as  crabbed  as  Mihaul  himself  on  the  head  of 
'em,  for  bad  manners  to  the  word  this  way  or  that  way  he  said 
about  'em.  So  at  last,  whin  he  thought  the  supper  was 
ready,  Mick  axed  him  in,  thinking  that  maybe  they'd  make  the 
bargain  over  the  meal. 

There  was  a  splendid  table  of  praties  indeed  spread  out  before 
'em  in  the  kitchin,  an'  plinty  of  thick  milk,  for  the  weather  was 
very  warm  ;  but  the  woman  that  had  the  care  of  the  milk  an' 
biitther  got  a  fright  for  her  life  when  Mick  gave  her  the  whisper 
an'  ses  he  to  her  : 

"Pat  some  of  the  corn-butther  out  of  the  last  firkin  you 
filled  on  a  plate,  an'  bile  a  half  a  dozen  of  fresh  eggs,  an'  get 
ready  the  press-bed  down  in  the  room  for  the  sthranger — he'll 
stop  here  to-night.  I  think  he's  come  about  them  young  cattle, 
an'  I'd  like  not  to  give  him  anything  to  say." 

But,  egorra,  whin  all  was  ready  the  man  excused  himself  for 
all  the  throuble  he  was  afther  putting  'em  to  ;  for  ses  he  : 

"I  dou't  find  myself  able  to  ait  a  bit  one  way  or  anodher. 
Maybe  'twas  the  way  I  tuck  what  answered  me  before  I  come." 


"  Where  wor  you  axing  for  supper  thin  ?"  ses  Mick  in  his  own 
mind,  "  spiling  the  firkin  an'  wasting  the  eggs  ;"  but  out  loud 
he  pressed  him  to  make  use  of  what  was  before  him,  as  of  coorso 
every  dacint  man  would  in  his  own  house  ;  an'  ses  he  : 

*'  Sure  it  isn't  sparing  it  you  are  ?  Sure  you  know  you're 
welcome,  an'  if  it  was  tin  times  betther." 

But  it  was  all  to  no  use — the  man  would  eat  nothing  ;  an' 
afther  discoorsing  for  some  time  longer,  an'  giving  the  best  of 
good  advice  to  the  childher  before  they  wint  to  bed,  he  said  he 
thought  he'd  do  the  same,  if  there  was  no  objection — which 
there  was  not,  of  course  ;  an'  so  away  he  wint. 

Well  in  the  morning  every  one  was  stirring  early — 'tis  little 
business  slugabeds  would  have  where  there's  farming  okkypation 
carried  on  an'  looked  afther — but  the  very  first  man  of  all  to  be 
up  was  the  sthranger  that  kem  last  night,  and  afther  he  bed 
Mick  "Good  morrow,"  he  said  he'd  be  bedding  him  "Good- 
bye" too,  for  he  should  be  on  the  road  before  brektist. 

Mihaul  was  disappointed  that  there  was  no  talk  of  buying  or 
selling  ;  but,  bedad,  as  close  as  he  was,  he  had  enough  of  the 
sperit  in  him  not  to  let  on  that  he  was  ;  so  ses  he  quite  hearty 
to  him  : 

"  Yeh  !  foolishness,  man  !  Where  would  you  be  going  width- 
out  your  brekfist  I  Bad  scran  to  the  step  you'll  laive  this  till 
you'll  ait  it  width  us  before  you  go." 

"  I'm  very  thankful  to  you,"  ses  the  sthranger,  "  but  I'm  very 
hurried  this  time,  an'  I  must  go  ;  but  you  enthertained  me  so 
well,  Mr.  Reilly,"  ses  he — for  that  was  my  gossip's  name — 
"  that  you  must  come  an'  see  me  in  my  own  place  before  long." 

"Begor,"  ses  Mick,  in  his  own  mind,  "he  knows  mo  well ; 
'twasn't  the  heifers  he  was  afther  at  all,"  ses  he,  "but  a  match 
he  wants  to  inthroduce,  an'  he  wanted  to  see  the  soart  of  place 
I  had  before  he  spoke.  There's  nothing  like  civility  in  the  md," 
an'  ses  he,  making  answer  out  loud  to  the  man  : 

"  I'd  be  very  glad  to  go  to  see  you,"  ses  he,  "an'  I'll  go  too, 
if  I  make  so  bould  as  to  inquire  your  name  an'  where  you  live  ; 
for  I'm  very  sure  'tisn't  in  this  parish  or  the  next  to  it,  or  I 
couldn't  but  know  you,"  ses  ho,  laughing. 

"Oh,"  ses  the  sthrange  man,  "laive  that  to  be  no  soart  of 
throuble  to  you,"  sea  he,  "  for  there  will  be  a  funeral  in  Cahir- 
log" — making  mintion  of  the  very  churchyard  where  they  buried 
the  ould  woman  they  had  all  the  fun  width — "  three  evenings 
from  this,"  ses  he,  "an'  I'll  be  there  an'  laive  you  meet  me 
there,  an'  you  can  be  home  width  myself,  an'  then  you  needn't 
be  axing  any  questions." 

"  Egor, -agreed  !"  ses  Mick,  off-handed,  at  waust.  "I  was 
never  a  bad  corrUjhct  that  I'd  begin  now,  an'  I'll  be  at  the  berrin 
an'  have  my  eye  oiit  for  you,  never  fear."  An'  so  on  the  words 
they  shuck  hands  an'  parted. 

Well,  my  dear,  Mick  thought  the  three  days  would  never 
come  to  an  end,  ontil  he'd  meet  his  friend  at  the  berrin  ;  an' 
whin  the  time  come  he  dhressed  himself  in  his  best,  of  course, 
the  way  he'd  look  well  in  the  young  'oman's  eye  the  first  time 
she'd  see  him  ;  an'  indeed  'twas  no  harm  to  call  it  best — a  full 
shuit  of  splendid  frieze  that  would  go  through  a  goold  ring,  an' 
a  gloss  upon  it  like  any  gintleman's  cloth  ;  an'  a  bran  now 
Caroline  hat,  aa'  a  loaden-whip  in  his  hand.  But  he  only  gev 
ordhers  to  have  the  horse  ready  if  he  wanted  hiui,  for  the 
churchyard  was  convanient  to  his  own  ground,  an'  he  tuck  his 
leisure  walking  over  to  it. 

Well,  'twas  late  in  the  evening  when  the  funeral  come,  for 
it  come  from  a  distance  ;  an'  be  the  time  the  grave  was 
covered  in  it  was  a'most  dark,  for  it  was  closing  on  the  end  of 
September  ;  an',  what  was  worse,  bedad,  it  sot  in  very  wet  an' 
blustherous  entirely  ;  an' Mihaul  was  tired  of  looking  about  him 
for  his  friend  widthout  being  able  to  see  a  sight  of  him,  outil  at 
lingth  an'  at  last,  whin  all  the  people  wor  scatthering  away,  he 
gev  him  up  for  good,  an'  was  walking  oft'  as  bittheras  soot  width 
himself  for  being  made  sich  a  fool  of,  whin  out  my  boiichal 
walked  to  him  from  behind  a  big  ould  tombstone  and  saluted 
him. 

"  I  kep  you  too  long  waiting,"  ses  he,  "but  I  couldn't  help 
that;  howsever,  come  along  now,"  sss  he,  "an'  we  won't  be 
long  going  where  we  have  to  go." 

"  Is  it  to  walk  it  we  will  ?"  demanded  Mick  afther  he  gev 
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him  good  evening  ;  "  because  I  tould  'em  at  home  to  have  the 
mare  ready  for  me  in  the  stable,  an'  if  you  have  a  horse,"  ses 
he,  "  an'  that  we  have  any  way  to  thravel,  I'll  step  as  far  as 
the  house  an'  back  again  while  you're  going  for  your  owu  baste 
wheresumever  you  left  him." 

"Oh,  no!"  ses  the  man  very  sharp;  "we'll  walk  it,"  ses 
he ;  "  there's  no  need  of  any  cattle.  Oome  on,  an'  don't  be 
losing  time  ;  we  have  a  fairish  bit  to  go." 

So  width  that  they  turned  out  of  the  churchyard  along  a  road 
that  Mihaul  knew  very  well  for  a  while  ;  but  egonneys  it  soon  j 
begin  to  get  sthranger  an'  sthranger  to  him  till  in  the  end  the 
dickens  a  bit  if  he  knew  where  he  was  no  more  than  the  child 
onborn, 

"Egor,  neighbour,"  ses  he  at  last  to  his  companion,  "I 
thought  I  knew  every  rope's  lingth  of  the  country  round  about 
these  parts,  but  bedad  this  beats  me  out  entirely  ;  for  if  I  was 
offered  Darner's  estate  for  telling  where  i  am  this  minit,"  ses  he, 
"I  couldn't  do  it." 

"Oh,  you  haveu't  far  to  go  now,"  ses  the  man,  making 
answer;  "  you'll  soon  be  among  people  that'll  know  you,  au' 
you'll  know  them  aiqually  so." 

"  The  sooner  the  betther,"  ses  Mick  to  him  rather  stiflF ;  for  he 
was  begnining  to  suspect  that  his  thra veiling  comarade  was  a  bit 
of  a  hodach,  he  was  so  dark  an'  silent  inhimself  as  they  were  step- 
ping out  together  along  the  road. 

"  Egor 'tis  foreshown  to  me  sthrong,"  ses  Mick  to  himself, 
"  that  I'll  never  put  a  ring  on  this  fellow's  sisther's  finger,  or 
upon  whatsumever  other  faimale's  finger  he's  thrying  to  do  for.  j 
That's  onless  she  has  very  good  mains,  an',  along  width  the  good  ; 
mains,  onless  she  has  sinsible  studdy  ways  about  her  to  keep 
'em  together,  not  to  be  gathering  shulers  about  her,  giving 
away  my  substance  to  schaimers  be  way  of  charity.  I'd  like 
her  to  be  jest  like  the  two  first  women  I  had,  that  wor  cute 
and  saving  ;  for  indeed  the  last  one  I  fell  in  width  had  too 
much  of  the  launa  a  blena  entirely  about  her  tyhin  my  back  was 
turned — giving,  giving,  my  dear,  as  av  it  was  the  bank  she  had 
behind  her.  Still,  maybe,"  he  thought  again,  "'tis  the  heifers 
he's  afther  ;  an'  av  it  is,  faith,  I'll  salt  'em  on  him  or  know  for 
what ;  for  as  he's  taking  so  much  throuble  'twould  be  no  thrifle 
that  would  break  the  bargain.  So,  egonneys,  av  I  haven't  'man- 
ners' I'll  have  'mait'  out  of  him  before  we  part  company." 

Well,  not  many  minutes  afther  they  turned  into  a  cowld  bleak 
marshylplace  where  my  gossip's  feet  wor  sinking  up  to  his  ankles 
in  the  "soft  ground,  an'  over  from  him  he  saw  a  light  like  what 
would  be  shown  be  a  little  rishlight  in  the  windy  of  a  distressed 
looking  little  cabin,  that  his  pigs  at  home  had  be  far  a  dacinter 
roof  over  'em, 

"  Why,  thin,"  ses  he,  talking  to  himself  agin,  an'  looking  about 
him  as  well  as  he  could  see  in  the  dark,  "  wasn't  I  the  born 
omedhawn  to  come  to  sich  a  place  as  this  in  the  pelting  rain  along 
width  a  man  that  I  dunno  from  Adam  who  he  is  ?  Egor,  what 
a  liking  I  took  to  wather  eels  an'  bog  stufi'  in  the  latther  ind,  an' 
how  smart  in  the  heels  I  got  on  the  strength  av  the  wife  an'  the 
heifers." 

Well,  bedad,  you'd  think  the  man  knew  what  was  in  his 
mind  ;  for  ses  he  : 

"  You're  at  your  first  journey's  ind  now  at  any  rate,"  ses  he  ; 
"an'  you  needn't  be  a  bit  afraid  that  you'll  ever  be  sorry  for 
coming  there,  as  quare  as  the  place  looks  to  you." 

So  on  the  very  words  they  came  to  the  doore  av  the  ould 
cabin,  an'  the  man  stepped  in  first,  for  'twas  wide  open  ;  an' 
Mick  av  coorse  stepped  in  afther  him  width  his  "  God  save  all 
here." 

But,  egonneys,  the  "all"  that  was  there  was  one  disciple  of 
an  ould  'oman  that  had  hardly  the  frightening  of  a  crow  upon 
her  poor  frame,  an'  she  binding  over  a  few  praty  skins  that  wor 
in  an  ould  tin  skillet  be  the  fireplace,  that  hadn't  a  spark  av 
the  fire  upon  it ;  and  she  seemingly  thrying  to  pick  the  bits  of 
praytees  out  av  'em  that  wor  left  afther  whosumever  had  'em 
before  her.  The  flure  was  very  dirty,  an'  you'd  think  the  table, 
where  the  little  rishlight  was,  never  had  a  drop  of  wather  spilt 
upon  it  sence  it  was  made,  let  alone  to  have  it  rubbed  to  it  to 
clane  it.  An'  av  ever  there  was  an  image  of  hunger  an'  cowld 
iu  the  world  'twas  the  one  that  sot  on  the  little  stoolleen  width- 


out  spaking  a  word  to  'em.  But,  bedad,  av  she  didn't  spaik 
she  looked  up  all  av  a  suddint,  an'  the  light  someway  fell  aorass 
her  face,  an'  like  a  shot  out  av  a  gun,  Mihaul  knew  her  at 
wanst,  my  dear,  that  she  was  his  first  wife,  that  he  berried 
many  a  year  before  in  the  Curraghkippaun,  near  Cork,  along 
width  her  own  people  ;  for  av  coorse  they  knew  he'd  be  getting 
another,  an'  'twas  fitther  she  should  stop  width  them  than 
maybe  bime-by  to  be  intherfered  width  be  strangers.  But 
before  he  had  power  to  call  her  be  her  name,  or  say  a  word,  the 
man  pulled  him  out  agin  into  the  bog,  an'  "  Whisht,"  ses  he  to 
him  ;  "  come  on  ;  we  have  farther  to  go  yet ;  there's  time 
enough  to  begin  talking." 

Well,  my  dear,  ray  gossip  was  so  stunned  width  what  he  see, 
that  he  was  knocked  into  a  soart  ov  a  doldhrum  ;  an'  the  mis- 
chief a  word  come  out  ov  his  mouth,  only  to  keep  walking  afther 
the  quare  guide  he  had,  ontil,  afther  thravelling  a  deal  more  of 
the  bog,  they  come  out  over  a  sort  av  a  ditch  into  a  narrow, 
stoney  boreeu  that  was  bare  an'  desolate  enough,  only,  at  all 
evinta,  it  was  the  dhry  ground  was  undher  their  feet  as  they 
wint  along  ;  an'  afther  going  down  a  good  bit  av  it  they  come  to 
andher  small  cabin,  something  betther-looking  than  the  first 
one,  but  not  much.  An'  whin  they  wint  in — which  they  did  at 
wanst,  for  the  doore  was  open — there  too  they  see  a  little  spark 
av  fire  upon  the  hearth,  an'  the  flure  was  purty  clane,  an'  there 
was  a  kitchen-table  anear  the  fireplace,  an'  a  basin  of  sour  milk 
an  it,  an'  a  grain  av  salt  in  au'  ould  cracked  eggcup  ;  an'  setting 
an  a  shistheen,  with  her  two  eyes  berrid  in  a  little  pot  of  praytees 
that  wor  jest,  you'd  think,  coming  to  the  bile  over  the  fire,  as 
av  her  life  was  in  'em,  was  a  'oman  with  very  middling  clothes 
upon  her,  only  her  cap  was  whole  a»'  clane,  an'  a  ribbin  an  it. 
An'  there  was  a  good  candle  burning  alongside  av  her  on  the 
hob,  jest  as  av  she  kep  it  there  convanient  to  her  to  watch  the 
praytees.  She  never  stirred  or  turned  her  eyes  on  'em  whin 
they  come  in,  she  was  so  much  taken  up  width  her  employ- 
ment ;  but  some  way  Mick  wasn't  surprised  this  time  at  all  whin 
he  see  'twas  his  seckind  wife  he  had  before  him.  An'  whin  the 
man  that  was  dhrawing  him  width  him  all  through  see  that 
he  knew  her,  he  turned  out  into  the  boreen  again  ;  an'  Mick 
foUyed  him  jest  all  as  one  as  iv  he  was  a  dog  follying  hia 
masther. 

Well,  my  dear,  away  width  'em  again  down  the  boreen  ontil 
they  come  out  upon  a  beauty  full  high  road  where  they  see  a  fine 
open  cultyvated  counthry  ;  an'  they  didn't  go  very  far  on  it 
whin  they  come  to  a  fine  splindid  farmhouse  over  from  'em  in  a 
nate  grove  av  threes,  an'  a  beautyfull  gate,  av  you  plaise,  an'  it 
upon  the  latch  going  up  to  it.  An'  egor  the  man  wasn't  a  bit 
daunted  in  walking  sthraight  to  the  doore  an'  bowling  into  the 
kitchin,  an'  my  gossip  av  coorse  alongside  av  him.  Oijeh .'  avio 
machree,  'twas  there  the  full  an'  phnty  was,  an'  the  table  laid 
I  out  width  everything  you  could  make  mintion  av,  av  you  wor 
talking  for  a  month — the  ould  bacon,  three  inches  high  av  it 
was  an  inch,  an'  as  clear  as  any  christial ;  an'  the  white  cabbitch, 
an'  the  splinded  ould  apple  praties,  an'  they  laughing  at  one 
anodher  ;  an'  everything  else  according  ;  an'  the  oaten  male  in 
the  chest,  an'  the  tine  fire  an'  the  milk  an'  the  butther  an'  the 
lashings  an'  lavings  of  the  best  of  eggs  on  the  dhresser,  an'  the 
beautyfull  hens  in  the  coob  to  lay  'em  ;  an  the  last  wife  Mick 
buried  setting  down  in  the  middle  av  it  all,  an'  her  elligant 
new  tammin  gownd  upon  her,  an'  a  splindid  rockspun  shawl 
about  her,  an'  rale  Banon  check  in  her  apron,  an'  a  cap 
thrimmed  width  the  best  av  lace,  no  less,  on  her  ;  an'  a  beauty- 
full babby  that  she  buried  about  two  year  before  herself  in  her 
lap  ;  an'  she  as  happy  an'  contented  as  av  it  was  Lord  Cork  she 
was. 

Well,  she  was  so  tuck  up  width  the  child  that  she  never  cast 
an  eye  on  the  two  that  come  in  ;  an'  'twas  the  same  story 
again  width  the  sthrange  man,  for  the  minit  he  see  that  my 
gossip  knew  'twas  his  wife  was  there  'twas  only  away  width  'em 
agin  an'  out  on  the  highroad. 

But  whin  they  wor  outside  this  time  the  man  turned  his  face 
to  Mick,  an'  ses  he,  spaiking  aisey  to  him,  "  Mihaul  Reilly,"  ses 
he,  "you  see  now  how  it  is  width  your  three  wives.    The  first 
'  one,"  ses  he,  "always  had  the  poor,  close  heart  an' the  shut 
hand  that  never  gave  bit  nor  sup  nor  a  halt  of  the  fire  to  any- 


one  that  came  to  ask  her  for  'em  ;  an'  so  she  hasn't  'em  herself 
now,  nor  no  one  knows  will  she  ever  have  'em,  only  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord  is  great,  an'  there's  no  bounds  to  His  mercy. 
An'  the  second  wasn'c  much  betther,"  ses  he,  "  but  she  have  the 
seed  of  the  tire,  tor  she  never  rayfused  the  seed  of  the  tire  to 
them  that  axed  it  av  her  in  her  lifetime,  though  she  wasn't  fond 
av  giving  'em  much  more.  An'  the  clane  cap  an'  ribbon  an'  the 
candie  you  see  width  her  wor  a  cap  an'  a  riboon  an'  a  candle  she 
once  gev  to  a  poor  disthressed  corpse  that  had  no  one  to  look  to 
for  the  like,  an'  so  sue  has  'em  to  the  good  now.  An'  whinever 
the  handful  of  praytees  that  she's  always  watching,  the  craithure 
— no  blame  to  her — comes  to  a  bile,  she'll  get  a  great  raylief  ; 
but  nobody  knows  whin  that  will  be,  only  there's  one  poor  sowl 
always  praying  for  her,  an'  that's  her  mother.  But  your  third 
wife,"  ses  he,  "  always  had  the  big  heart  an'  the  open  hand  to 
share  everything  among  the  poor  an'  the  disthressed,  an'  the 
widow  an'  the  orphan  prayed  for  her  day  an'  night — an  'twas  a 
good  right  they  had  to  do  so,  for  'twas  she  gev  'em  the  aiting 
an'  the  dhrinking,  the  clothes  an'  the  firing  ;  an'  the  poor  ould 
man  or  the  sick  man,"  ses  he,  "  or  the  poor  cowld  hungry  little 
child  that  kem  perishin'  to  the  doore,  left  it  warm  an'  well  filled  ; 
an'  signs  on  it,  she  have  it^"  ses  he,  "  an' will  have  it  always 
where  she  is,  for  she  sent  it  before  herself  an'  her  own  little 
babby.  An'  'tis  betther  an'  betther  ofi' she'll  always  be  getting 
ontil  she  laives  where  she  is  to  go  to  the  place  where  there's  uo 
'  betther,'  only  goad  for  ever  an'ever  an'  amin.  An'  now,"  ses  he, 
"here  we  are  at  Cahirlog  churchyard  again,  so  I  must  say  good- 
bye. But  think  well  of-  what  you  see  an'  h'ard  to-night,"  ses 
he,  "  for  you'll  see  me  no  more;  an'  the  ch'ice  lies  between 
your  own  hands  which  av  the  three  women  you'll  join  whin  your 
own  hour  sthrikes.  For  'tis  according  to  tae  way  you  act  for 
the  raymaindher  of  your  days  that  everytliing  will  be  decided  ; 
so  open  your  heart  to  God's  grace  and  your  hands  always  to  His 
poor." 

An'  in  the  gate  he  walked  from  him,  an'  left  Mick  standing 
like  a  statchie  in  the  middle  of  the  road  behind  him. 

How  he  got  home  to  his  own  house  my  gossip  never  could 
make  out,  but  he  tuk  to  his  bed  for  three  long  weeks  afther,  an' 
was  gev  up  by  both  priest  an'  docthor  for  the  most  part  of  that 
time.  Howsever,  bedad  he  rubbed  it  out,  au'  got  brave  an' 
sthrong  again  ;  but  fro  that  time  out  he  put  the  iday  of  mar- 
riage away  from  him,  an'  dhropped  his  talk  an'  his  boasting,  an' 
gev  himself  up  to  rearing  his  little  girls  an'  providing  for  'em, 
an' brought  a  daughther-in-law  u  upon  the  flure  to  him,  an' 
toult  her  not  to  offer  to  laive  oae  ever  go  from  his  doore  width- 
out  raylief  or  a  night's  lodging  or  the  halt  av  the  fire  ;  for  he 
wanted  to  make  the  ground  good  before  him,  as  the  sthrange 
man  advised  him  to  do.  An'  I'm  sure  aa'  sartin  he  has  the 
binifit  av  it  now  where  he's  gone  to,  along  width  his  last  wife  ; 
though  it  might  as  well  happen  to  have  the  fright  he  got  cost 
him  his  life  the  night  he  met  him.  So  you  see  my  words  are 
thrue — 'tis  never  right  to  meddle  or  make  or  gladyathor  with 
the  dead  people,  because  they're  people  in  themselves,  an', 
except  to  say  a  little  prayer  now  and  thin  for  'em,  should  be  left 
to  themselves  according. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

BY   PATRICK  BARDAN, 

Good  books  !  what  treasures  they  reveal 

To  minds  that  caa  their  influeace  feel  ! 

More  precious  are  their  truthful  words 

Than  all  this  fertile  earth  affords.  • 

They  mitigate  the  galling  pain 

Which  e'er  attends  the  toiling  swain, 

And  soothe  the  weary  heart  to  rest 

When  by  misfortune  sore  oppressed. 

Delightful  friends  !  when  twilight's  shade 

Obscures  the  distant  hill  and  glade, 

I  love  to  sit  beside  the  stream, 

And,  poring  o'er  your  pages,  dream 

Of  pleasures  on  that  blissful  shore 

Where  toil  and  sorrow  are  no  more  ! 


KILGARVAN. 

THE  STORV  OF  AN  IRISH  NOBLE  HOUSE. 
By  W.  J.  O'Nkill  Daunt. 
[All  Rights  Reserved.] 

Chapter  XV.  (CoNTiNOED.) 

The  witnesses  were  then  called  forward,  and  gave  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Crossbite.  The  placid, 
candid  manner  and  honest  countenance  of  Lady  Kih'arvan 
irresistibly  impressed  her  judges  with  the  truth  of  her^state- 
ment.  Mr.  John  O'Kelly's  counsel  failed  to  elicit  contradictions 
in  her  testimony,  or  in  that  of  the  other  witnesses.  He  tried 
to  discredit  Twohig,  who  on  his  own  showing  had  been  the 
agent  of  an  infamous  conspiracy  ;  but  Twohig  met  their  attack 
by  a  sanctimonious  declaration  of  penitence.  He  owned  that 
he  had  been  deeply  criminal,  but  declared  that  the  sense  of  his 
guilt  impelled  him  to  make  reparation  by  an  open  confession. 
He  said  that,  having  wickedly  tried  to  deprive  the  heir  of  his 
iuheritancH,  ho  was  now  forced  by  his  conscience  to  undo  the 
evil  he  had  helped  to  effect.  This  was  plausible  ;  but  other 
motives  had  mach  weight  with  Mr.  Twohig.  He  knew  that 
Henry  Riffles  would  disclose  his  conduct,  and  he  thought  that, 
as  his  guilt  must  at  all  events  be  brought  to  light,  his  best 
policy  was  to  assume  the  grace  of  a  penitential  revelation  volun- 
tarily made.  Thinking  also  that  the  result  of  the  trial  would 
probably  strip  John  O'Kelly  of  his  stolen  plunder,  he  concluded 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  adhering  to  that  gentleman's 
interests,  while  on  the  other  hand  his  services  in  support  of  the 
petition  might  recomaiend  him  to  the  future  favour  of  the 
young  earl's  friends.  I  may  here  remark  that  Crossbite,  who 
had  been  an  old  and  close  friend  of  young  Marcus's  grand- 
mother, privately  obtained  the  necessary  funds  for  the  suit  from 
a  wealthy  Dublin  merchant,  who  advanced  the  money  on  Cross- 
bite's  assurance  that  success  was  absolutely  certain. 

The  Committee  of  Privileges  having  fully  heard  the  evidence, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  moved  that  the  claim  be  admitted. 
Although  the  cas6  was  in  fact  decided  by  the  law  lords,  yet  the 
lay  lords  who  crowded  the  seats — the  identical  seats  that  remain 
to  this  day — were  unable  to  refrain  from  loudly  manifesting 
their  concurrence.  Mr.  Crossbite  shook  hands  with  his  client, 
and  warmly  congratulated  her  on  the  successful  result  of  her 
petition. 

"  I  trust,"  said  he,  "  that  the  future  career  of  the  little  earl 
may  be  prosperous  and  happy.  We  must  take  care  to  have  him 
educated  in  a  mode  that  will  enable  him  to  occupy  with  honour 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  others  the  high  position  he  is  destined 
to  fill." 

Long  before  the  decision  was  announced,  a  dark,  thin  figure 
might  have  been  observed  gliding  out  of  the  House  through  a 
passage  at  the  back  of  the  throne.  Mr.  John  O'Kelly  was  not 
only  deprived  of  his  false  honours,  but  deprived  of  them  with 
infamy.  He  sought  his  home  in  a  state  of  mental  agony  that 
defies  description.  He  shrank  from  the  glance  of  every  passer- 
by. When  he  reached  his  house  he  rushed  upstairs  to  his  bed- 
room, the  door  of  which  he  locked  and  double-locked.  His 
servants  were  surprised  at  his  wild  and  scared  appearance,  but 
it  was  soon  accounted  for  by  the  news  of  his  discomfiture,  which 
spread  immediately  through  Dublin.  Hours  passed  without 
his  demanding  their  attendance.  About  midnight  his  valet, 
from  feelings  of  compassion,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquired 
if  his  lordship  would  desire  any  supper. 

"  Sure  he's  no  lord  now,"  said  a  fellow  servant  who  had  ac- 
companied the  valet. 

"  No  matter,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  I'll  call  him  '  mj'-  lord'  as 
long  as  I'm  with  him  ;  he  wasn't  a  bad  master  to  us,  and  we 
won't  affront  him  now  that  he  is  down." 

All  this  by-play  was  in  whispers.  The  good  natured  valet 
then  knocked  again  and  repeated  his  inquiry  ;  but  again  there 
was  no  answer  from  within.  Much  alarmed,  the  servants  at 
last  forced  the  door.  On  the  floor  lay  the  body  of  their  master, 
who  had  swallowed  the  contents  of  a  bottle  that  lay  empty  at 
hia  side.  It  was  a  deadly  poison  of  instantaneous  operation,  and 


John  Kelly  appeared  to  have  been  dead  for  some  hours.  On  the 
following  day  an  inquest  was  held  on  his  remains  ;  the  coroner's 
jury  returning  the  inevitable  verdict  of  fdu  da  an.  Ilia  obseciuiea 
were  conducted  in  the  darkness  of  uight,  foriuiuf.'  in  their 
ob8^;urity  a  strons^  contrast  to  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  with 
which,  twenty-three  years  later,  the  remains  of  another  more 
celebrated  and  equally  unpriticipled  suicide  Unionist  were  in- 
terred in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster. 

[thk  end.] 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[SPECIALI  V  WRITTEN  FOR  "  YOUNft  IRELAND"  HY  A  LEAUJNG  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COO'MCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FUR  THE  PliESEKVATION  OF  THE 
HUSH  LANGUAGE.]  j 

Lesson  XXIII.  ! 

AsP[li.VTIOK. 

Aspiration,  practically  speakiug,  means  nothing  more  than  the 
changing  of  the  coarse  sounds  of  consorjants  to  corresponding  softer 
souuds,  to  make  utterance  more  eaL;y  ;  thus,  in  compound  words, 
such  as  'oe<.\g-t>uine,  a  good  man,  compounded  of  'oe<j  j,  good,  and  \ 
X)unic,  a  person,  it  is  much  easier  and  more  elegant  to  say  dya-ijulne 
than  dyarjduine.     To  see  how  natural  Aspiration  is  to  the  language, 
and  how  sweet  it  makes  the  Mother  Tongue,  the  learner,  who  must 
now  be  acquainted  with  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  their,  primitive 
form,  need  but  take  up  a  page  of  classical  Irish  containing  aspirated 
letters,  and  read  it  over  several  times  without  attending  to  aspira-  ! 
tion,  then  if  he  read  the  page  aloud  and  rapidly  he  must  of  neces- 
sity aspirate  most  of  the  letters  which,  by  grammatical  laws,  should 
be  aspirated.     This  remark  should  greatly  encourage  our  young 
Irishmen  particularly  to  the  study  of  their  language.   Irishmen,  above 
all  others,  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language — a  book  | 
knowledge  at  least ;  for  "  an  Irishman  without  Irish  is  an  anomaly  ! 
and  a  bull."  «  ' 

Aspiration,  of  course,  involves  some  difficulty,  but  we  trust  that  | 
none  of  our  Celtic  readers  has  such  weakness  of  mind  as  to  imagine  : 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  overcome  it.    The  rules  of  Aspiration  I 
which  shall  be  given  in  the  following  lessons  need  be  but  faintly  ; 
learned  by  those  who  do  not  intend  to  learn  how  to  speak  the  Ian-  | 
guage  ;  and  even  they  will  derive  great  mental  pleasure  from  the 
study  of  the  maguiticent  pieces  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Irish  Litera- 
ture which  will  be  given  as  soon  as  Aspiration  and  Eulipsis  shall 
have  been  dealt  with. 

Many  of  our  young  students  may  not  be  aware  that,  unlike  the 
English  and  other  comparatively  modern  languages,  the  Irish 
Alphabet  has  a  name  of  its  own,  derived  from  its  own  letters, 
and  that  each  letter  has  a  name  of  its  own,  and  that  each  letter 
bears  the  name  of  a  tree  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  as  may  be  noted 
here,  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  Sanscrit  Alphabet  make  up  a 
prayer.  In  the  Table  of  Sounds  of  the  Letters,  the  sounds,  and  not 
the  names,  of  the  letters  were  given,  because  the  pronunciation  of  the 
names  of  the  letters  supposes  a  knowledge  of  Aspiration.  The  name 
of  the  Irish  Alphabet  is  Aib6icip,  which  is  evidently  derived  from 
A,  b,  c,  and  ci)\  (country,  or  territory),  as  if  ^o  say  "ABC  land." 
Alphabet  is  derived  from  Alpha  BSba,  the  first  and  second  of  the 
Greek  letters. 

An  Aibcicip. 


Letters. 

Names. 

Signification. 

Approximate 

Sounds. 

A 

Aibm 

the  palm  ^ree) 
birch 

a 

beic 

b 

C 

ColL 

hazel 

k 

X) 

oak 

d 

e 

aspen 

e 

V 

Veo.|\n 

alder 

f 

I 

5opc 

ivy 

g 

1^u.^c 

whitethorn 

h 

1 

yew 

ee 

L 

bui|- 

mountain  ash 

1 

m 

inuin 

vine 

m 

n 

nuin 

ash 

n 

o 

broom  (tree) 

o 

P 

peic 

dwarf  elder 

P 

n 

IvUlf 

elder 

r 

s 

Suil, 

willow 

s 

c 

Ceme 

furze 

t 

u 

tip 

heath 

00 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  ZOOLOGICAL  ROMANCE. 

[Inspired  by  an  Unusual  Flow  of  Animal  Spirits.] 

No  sweeter  girl  ewe  ever  gnu 
Than  Betty  Marten's  daughter  Sue. 

With  sable  bare,  small  tapir  waist. 
And  lips  you'd  go  for  miles  to  taste.; 

Bright,  lambent  eyes,  like  the  gazelle, 
Sheep  pertly  brought  to  bear  so  well. 

Ape  pretty  lass,  it  was  avowed, 
Of  whom  her  marmot  to  be  proud. 

Deer  girl !  I  loved  her  as  my  life, 
And  vowed  to  heifer  for  my  wife. 

Alas  !  a  sailor,  on  the  sly. 
Had  cast  on  her  his  wether  eye. 

He  said  my  love  for  her  was  bosh, 
And  my  affection  I  musquash. 

He'd  dog  her  footsteps  everywhere, 
Anteater  in  the  easy  chair  ; 

He'd  setter  round,  this  sailor  chap, 
And  pointer  out  upon  the  map 

Where  once  a  pirate-cruiser  boar 
Him  captive  to  a  foreign  shore. 

The  cruel  captain  far  outdid 

The  yaks  and  crimes  of  Robert  Kidd. 

He  oft  would  whale  Jack  with  the  cat, 
And  say,  "  My  buck,  do  you  like  that  ? 

"  What  makes  you  stag  around  so,  say  ? 
The  catamounts  to  something,  hey  ?" 

Then  he  would  seal  it  with  an  oath, 
And  say,  "You  are  a  lazy  sloth  ! 

"  I'll  starve  you  down,  my  sailor  fine, 
Until  for  beef  and  porcupine  !'' 

And  fairly  horse  with  fiendish  laughter, 

Would  say,  "  Henceforth,  mind  what  giraffe  ter  !" 

In  short,  the  many  risks  be  ran 
Might  well  a  llama  braver  man. 

Then  he  was  wrecked  and  castor  shore 
While  feebly  clinging  to  anoa  ; 

Hyena  cleft  among  the  rocks 

Ue  crept,  sans  shoes  and  minus  ox. 

And  when  he  fain  would  go  to  bed, 
He  had  to  hon  leaves  instead. 

Then  Sue  would  say,  with  troubled  face, 
"How  koodoo  live  in  such  a  place  ?" 

And  straightway  into  tears  would  melt. 
And  say,  "  How  badger  must  have  felt !"' 

While  he,  the  brute,  woodchuck  her  chin, 
And  say,  "Ay,  ay,  my  lass  !"  and  grin. 


Excuse  these  steers  .  .  ,  It's  over  now  ; 
There's  naught  like  grief  the  heart  can  cow. 

Jackassed  her  to  be  his,  and  she — 
She  gave  Jackal,  and  jilted  me. 

And  now,  alas  !  the  little  minks 

Is  bound  to  him  with  Hymen's  lynx. 
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MR.  DIFFIDENT'S  SPEECH. 


Ladies  and  gentlemen — I  beg  pardon — (laughter).  Mr. 
Chairman,  ladies — ladies  and  gentlemen  (cheers),  in  returning 
— in  rising  to  return,  ladies  and  gentlemen — in  returning  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  great  and  distinguished,  though  merited 
— (laughter)— ?i?()>ierifcrf — (cheers) — honour  you  have — I  have 
just — just  conferred — (laughter  and  cheers) — permit  me  to  say 
that  1 — I  beg  to  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  nothing 
I  can  say  on  the  present  occasion  can  sufficiently  express  my — 
your  sense  of  my  kindness — (loud  applause  and  laughter) — will 
kindle  almost — I  can  assure  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is — 
this  is  the  happiest  moment  of  niy  life — (renewed  applause) — 
and  in— in  returning — returning  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
(cheers) — it  is  perhaps  unnecessary — unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing— (cries  of  "'Go  on  !") — and  I  trust  I  have  said  nothing — 
(laughter) — nothing  on  the  present  occasion  that — but  I'll  not 
detain  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen— ("  Yes,  yes;  go  on!") — by 
saying  that — haviuK  said  more  than  I  intended  to  say  on  the 
present  occasion — (hear,  hear) — I  can  only  say  that — that,  in  re- 
turning my  sincere  thanks,  T — I — I  beg  most  sincerely  to  thank 
you.  (The  speaker,  on  resuming  his  seat,  was  rewarded  with 
several  rounds  of  applause.) 


FORTUNATE. 


A  Dutchman  was  relating  his  marvellous  escape  from  drown- 
ing when  thirteen  of  his  companions  were  lost  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  boat,  and  he  alone  was  saved. 

"And  how  did  you  escape  their  fate  ?"  asked  one  of  his 
hearers.   >  ■''^^"'.y. 

*'  I  did  not  CO  in  der  same  pote,"  was  the  Dutchman's  placid 
answer. 


GAS-JETS. 


p?^"  Master  Tommy,"  said  the  German  master,  "  you  must  not 
do  your  work  on  de  Sunday."  "  But  you  correct  our  exercises 
on  Sunday,  Professor."  "Zatmay  be,  sare.  If  a  ox  or  a 
ass  fall  into  a  pit,  we  may  pull  him  out  on  Sabbath  day  ;  and 
I  hab  so  many  long-eared  animals  in  my  class,  it  shall  be  pro- 
per." 

"I  say,  my  little  son,  where  does  that  right-hand  road  gol" 
"  Don't  know,  sir  ;  'taint  been  nowhere  since  we  lived  here." 

A  man  has  invented  yellow  spectacles  for  making  lard  look 
like  butter.  They  are  a  great  saving  of  expense — if  worn  while 
eating. 

"  The  editor,"  says  a  transatlantic  contemporary,  "  who  said 
his  mouth  never  uttered  a  lie  probably  spoke  through  his  nose." 

Annual  flowering  plants  resemble  whales,  as  they  come  up  to 
hloiv. 

Motto  for  sporting  gentlemen — Never  give  offence  in  the 
hunting-field,  but  take  a  fence. 

"  Beauty  and  booty,"  was  the  cry  of  the  young  man  who  kissed 
the  girl  and  was  kicked  by  her  father. 

A  young  lady  was  praising  her  beau  one  Monday  morning  for 
his  strength  of  character.  "  Yes,"  said  her  father,  grimly,  "I've 
noticed  that  he  has  great  staying  powers." 

"I  wish  you'd  let  me  go  to  the  city  with  you,"  said  a  young 
wife  to  her  hnancial  husband  ;  "I  should  so  like  just  for  once 
to  take  a  stroll  through  the  Money  Market." 

"Poor  fellow  !  he  died  in  poverty,"  said  a  man  of  a  person 
lately  deceased.  "  That  isn't  anything  !"  exclaimed  a  seedy  by- 
stander. ' '  Dying  in  poverty  is  no  hardship  ;  it's  living  in 
poverty  that  puts  the  thumbscrews  on  a  fellow." 


In  Mr.  J.  W.  Fitzpatrick's  Life  of  Lady  Morgan.    No  Life  of  J.  F, 

O'DoiintU  has  ever  been  publislmd  ;  we  cannot  call  to  mind  even  so 
much  as  a  sketch  of  his  hardworkiui;  career ;  and  we  regret  to  nay  that, 
with  the  exception  of  "Memoiits  of  the  Irish  Franciscans,"  no  book  of 
his  poems  has  been  issued.  We  have  glanced  only  at  the  opening  of 
your  sketch,  and  that  opening  strikes  us  as  not  in  i;ooA  taste  at  the 
present  time,  when  preparations  for  celebrating  the  jloore  centenary 
are  in  active  progress.  Neither  is  our  estimate  of  Moore  quite  the  same 
as  yours.  Read  Mr.  Sherlock's  papers  <m  that  poet  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  our  columns.  By  next  week  we  shall  have  considered 
your  sketch,  and  will  give  you  our  opinion. 

Athlonian. — 1.  The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  Cannon-row,  West- 
minster, London,  S.W,  2.  There  are  no  periodical  times,  but  dates  for 
examination  are  announced  in  the  daily  press  a  sufliciant  time  before-  , 
hand.  Nevertheless,  if  you  apply  to  the  Commissioners  you  will  pro- 
bably get  the  information  you  require,  '.i.  It  is  necessary,  to  gnard 
against  deception.  There  are  people  mean  enough  to  strive  to  palm  otf 
the  work  of  others  as  their  own. 

H.  C. — "  The  O'Rourkes  of  Goragh"  appeared  in  print  only  in  the 
pages  of  YouNti  Ireland.  It  is  not  issued  in  book  shape  ;  but  we  trust 
that  some  publisher  may  soon  be  found  with  spirit  enough  to  give  so  fine 
a  tale  to  the  public  in  a  volume.  A  glance  at  the  notice  under  the 
heading  of  this  column  will  show  you  that  it  was  impossible  for  ns  to 
give  you  an  answer  in  the  number  following  the  receipt  of  your  note. 
J.  P.  G.— Not  poetry. 

j  Black  Jack. — It  is  not  in  our  line,  and  it  is  not  striking  enough  to 
make  us  depart  from  our  usual  practice.    If  we  insert  a  love-ditty,  it 

I  must  have  very  special  merit. 

I  Aloysihs.— Poetic  faculty  displayed  ;  but  also  frequent  sacrifice  of 
sense  to  sound. 

I  Jupiter — No  book  can  teach  that.  We  suppose  you  have  mastered 
grammar.    Any  book  on  rhetoric  would  be  of  some  service  ;  but,  even 

I  with  its  aid,  a  thorough  course  of  the  best  J'lnglish  literature  is  the  only 
way.  You  will  then  have  models  ;  imitate  those  for  which  you  have 
most  affinity. 

I  Augher. — We  do  not  care  much  for  lamentations.  Our  country  has 
,  had  about  enough  of  them,  and  needs  rather  strains  of  hope.    Only  a 

wail  remarkable  for  poetic  value  would  have  a  chance  of  insertion ; 

and  this  last  piece  of  yours  is,  strangely  enough,  the  poorest  we  have 

seen  from  you. 

J.  M. — We  would  not  give  a  place  even  to  Tom  Moore's  "first 

attempts,"  and  tney  were  incalculably  better  than  yours. 
D.  I. — MS.  of  story  received. 

Erin-go-bragh. — It  is  a  poor  performance  ;  and  though  it  were  the 
reverse,  we  would  not  print  a  parody  on  the  Scriptures. 

B.  L.— Nervous  debility.  Avoid  intoxicating  hquors  and  tobacco, 
take  tonics  such  as  quinine  and  iron,  and  get  as  much  sea  air  as  you  can. 
If  possible,  consult  a  physician. 

R.  J.  M. — Below  our  standard. 

J.  O'F. — Good  in  parts,  but  wanting  in  finish. 

Pro  Bono  Publico, — "  The  Grievance  of  an  Ass"  is  from  the  pen  of 
our  occasional  contributor,  ' '  Zingaro." 

Applicant.— We  do  not  know  that  you  could  purchase  all  the  back 
numbers  of  YouNG  IRELAND  anywhere.  Most  of  them  are  out  of  print. 
The  first  number  was  issued  early  in  1875.  If  you  send  name  and  ad- 
dress for  publication  we  shall  put  your  application  in  thU  column,  and 
there  is  just  the  possibility  that  you  may  get  what  you  want. 

Dochas. — Well  intentioned,  but  not  sufficiently  poetical.  You  are 
not  the  first  who  has  given  voluntary  testimony  of  the  excellence  of  our 
Gaelic  Lessons.  As  for  the  weekly  quantity,  it  is  just  possible  that 
others  may  be  neither  go  quick  nor  so  industrious  as  yourself,  and  the 
good  of  the  greatest  number  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  any  case,  "  Fair 
and  easy  goes  far  in  a^y." 

Patrick  Connor,  11  Oak-street,  Gorton  Brook,  West  Gorton,  Man- 
cheater,  will  give  any  reasonable  price  for  the  following  numbers  of 
Young  Ireland,  or  for  the  monthly  parts  containing  those  numbers  : — 
No.  10,  vol.  1 ;  Nos.  38,  39,  and  40,  vol.  4  ;  Nos.  3  and  8,  vol,  5. 
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Correspondents  shoald  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elapst, 
before  their  qaestions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  nnhlishin^ 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

De  M. — The  only  Life  of  Dermody  we  remember  was  out  of  print 
thirty  years  ago  ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  him 
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SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 

By  Bkigid, 

Author  of  "Shane  the  Proud,"  "Tom  DUlon,"  " Sentenced, to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  II.— The  Saxon  Lords. 
The  pedlar  complied  exactly  with  the  directions  given  him  by 
the  host  of  "The  Brown  Dog,"  aud  in  a  short  time  found  him- 
self following  the  gentleman  porter  oa  duty  for  that  night  in 


Dubhn  Castle,  by  the  open  door  of  a  guardroom— filled  with 
warders,  pikemen,  musketeers,  and  archers— across  a  court- 
yard ;  the  torch  which  lighted  them  tlariug  and  hissing  in  the 
damp  air  as  he  held  it  aloft ;  next  up  a  dight  of  narrow  stone 
steps  and  through  some  intricate  passaces  to  an  anteroom, 
where  he  was  left  for  some  minutes  in  company  with  a  huce 
tallow  candle  which  burned  in  a  tin  rconce  placed  high  up  on 
the  wall.  In  a  little  while  a  door,  which  he  but  just  perceived 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  opened  ;  and  his  late  guide,  appearing 
at  It,  beckoned  him  to  advance.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so 
than  the  man  himself  withdrew,  having  first  ushered  him  into 
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the  presence  of  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  Lord  Deputy 
to  Queen  Eliz  ibeth  ;  and  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  her  Lord  Chief 
Justice  in  Ireland. 

From  the  moment  the  pedlar  wrapt  himself  m  his  cloak 
within  the  bar  of  Dingley's  tavern,  until  he  now  stood  un- 
covered before. these  two  distinguished  men,  a  singular  and  un- 
mistakable change  had  taken  place  in  his  whole  appearance. 
He  was  no  longer  the  smooth,  chattering  chapman  of  the  inn 
fireside  ;  but.  with  his  cloak  cast  round  him  military  fashi'm, 
so  as  to  leave  his  sword-arai  free,  his  erect  head  and  firm  step 
showed  that  he  had  undoubtedly  at  some  period  of  his  life  been 
drilled  as  a  soldier.  . 

He  advanced  to  a  table  strewn  with  papers,  at  which  the  two 
Englishmen  were  seated,  and  stood  ic  the  full  light  of  a  bronze 
lamp  which  hung  from  the  ceiling  ;  and,  though  with  a  perfectly 
respectful  demeanour,  met  the  gaze  of  the  two  pairs  of  eyes 
directed  towards  him  without  lowering  his  own. 

Sydney,  to  whom  he  w.is  a  total  stranger,  in  his  keen  silent 
observation  of  him  seemed  to  take  in  every  point  in  his  person 
and  countenance  ;  b\it  it  was  Sussex,  who  had  had  dealings  with 
him  before,  who  spoke  first,  saying  : 

<'So,  Master  Pedlar,  you  are  here  at  la?t  ;  and  now,  without 
preface,  for  your  report.  What  of  these  wild  Ulstermen  and 
their  mad  leader,  Shane  O'Neil  ?" 

"  Such  as  vonr  lordship  will  like  to  hear,"  replied  the  man  ; 
"and  to  be  obedient  to  the  letter  I  will  place  O'Djnnell's  scroll 
in  your  hands  without  farther  parley." 

*'  You  have  a  written  document,  then  ?"  said  the  Lord  J ustice, 
turning  a  fine  face  towards  him.  and  extending  a  long  white 
hand  over  which  fell  ruffles  of  Flanders  lace,  a  splendid  dia- 
mond glittering  on  his  finger  as  it  moved. 

"  1  am  about  to  present  it  to  the  Lord  Deptuty,"  replied  the 
pedlar. 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  from  his  bosom  the  roll  of  ribbons  he 
had  concealed  there,  and,  unwinding  it  with  tradesmanlike 
briskness,  produced  from  its  concealment  a  thin  strip  of  paper 
carefullv  folded  and  sealed. 

When  Sussex  and  Sydney  had  with  much  apparent  satisfac- 
tion mastered  the  oateut's  of  the  scroll,  the  former  leant  back 
his  somewha*;  thick -set  unsiainly  form  in  the  great  chair  in 
which  he  sat,  while  Sir  Henry  questioned  the  man  standing 
before  them. 

"  You  have  been  employed  in  this  business  before  ?  he  com- 
menced. 1-  1. 

"Yes,  I  have  from  time  to  time  performed  some  slight 
errands  for  my  lord,"   replied  the  pedlar,    bowing  towards 

Sussex.  Ti         u  X 

"  And  you  have  again  spread  the  report  through  Ulster  that 
Shane  O'lSleil  is  to  be  cited  before  us  here  in  Dublin  to  answer 
for  the  death  of  his  kinsman,  Lord  Dungannon,  and  surrender 
the  possessions  lately  held  by  him  to  his  son,  the  boy  Hugh 
O'Neil,  now  in  England  under  the  protection  of  the  queen  1" 

The  pedlar  bsnt  his  head  in  silence,  and  again  Sydney  ques- 
tioned : 

"  With  what  result?" 

"  The  people  among  whom  I  spread  the  news  at  many  a  house 
of  entertainment  andl'arm  fireside  heard  without  giving  it  much 
heed.  They  have  bc^en  hearing  the  same  tale  for  years,  yet 
nolhing  has  come  of  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  thing  they  cannot 
understand.  What  is  it  to  the  Saxon  queen,  they  think,  living 
far  away  in  her  own  country,  what  O'Neil  does  in  his,  even  if 
he  killed  them  all 

"  All  the  better  if  he  did,"  remarked  Sussex  incidentally. 

"But  what  of  the  higher  classes  1  Has  the  rumour  reached 
them  V  pursued  the  Lord  Justice. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  pedlar;  "1  have  goods  to  suit  all 
purses  ;  and  those  you  speak  of  merely  laughed,  while  more 
than  one  among  them  said  he  should  not  like  to  be  the  man  who 
served  the  summons  upon  Shane." 

"  How  are  his  own  sept  aifeoted  towards  him  1"  inquired 
Sydney. 

"  Why,  with  somewhat  mixed  feelings  as  far  as  I  could 
gather,"  was  the  answer.  "  As  a  ruler  within  his  own  princi- 
pality he  has  been  found  just  if  severe  ;  as  a  soldier  they  have 


the  most  unbounded  faith  in  him,  and  would  follow  him  to  the 
death  ;  but  as  a  man  he  is  too  imperious  with  all  who  come  into 
personal  contact  with  him,  and  has  long  been  named  among  his 
people  Shane  the  Proud." 

"  So  much  for  Tyrowen,"  said  Sussex  ;  "  now  what  of  the 
country  outside  it  V 

"  Outside  it,"  repeated  the  man,  "  where  he  has  been  refused 
his  tribute  he  has  left  smoking  roof-trees  and  fields  devoid  of 
cattle  or  tillage.    You  cannot  suppose  him  to  be  much  loved 

there."  .  j  xi, 

"Have  you  ventured  to  Benburb  1"  again  questioned  the 

Lord  Justice.  _ 
"  Oh  !  yes,"  was  the  answer,  "  there  was  no  reason  why  i 
should  not.    My  pack  was  nearly  emptied  there,  for  O'Neil  Uvea 
luxuriously,  and  pays  his  retainers  with  a  princely  hand."_ 

"  Is  it  true  that  he  has  become  grossly  intemperate  in  his 
habits  of  late  years  V  asked  Sussex.  _  _ 

"  That  report  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  his  enemies,  replied 
the  man.  "  That  he  loves  splendour,  rich  food,  and  good  wine 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  his  career  is  not  that  of  one  who  besots 
himself  with  strong  drink,  and  those  of  his  own  household,  who 
should  know  him  best,  deny  it  stoutly." 

"  What  of  this  Rose,  of  whose  beauty  we  hear  so  much,  of 
whom  he  robbed  O'Donnell  1  Have  you  seen  her  ?"  asked 
Sussex.     "  Is  she  as  fair  as  men  say  1" 

"  She  is  the  loveliest  d^trk  woman  I  have  ever  seen,  rophed 
the  pedlar.  "  She  lives  much  iu  retirement  with  her  children. 
I  only  saw  her  because  she  wished  to  choose  something  herself 
which  she  needed  for  them."  ,  c  •> 

"  How  is  she  named  in  the  household,"  asked  Sydney. 
"  The  princess,"  replied  the  pedlar  ;  "and  I  have  heard  that 
Shane  felled  a  man  to  the  ground  with  a  blow  of  his  clenched 
fist  who  once  in  his  hearing  unthinkingly  added  Tyr-connail 
to  the  title."  . 

"Th'ere  was  some  question  of  a  divorce  at  onetime,  was  there 
not  V  was  the  next  question  of  the  Lord  Justice. 

"  Oh  !  that  was  all  over  years  ago,"  answered  the  pedlar.  "  A 
certain  Dominican  friar  named  Father  Ambrose,  Shane's  first 
preceptor  and  fast  friend,  worked  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain 
one  for  them,  on  wli^at  he  deemed  good  grounds  ;  but  Shane  would 
have  none  of  it  ;  he  maintained  that  his  wife,  as  he  insisted  she 
was  by  handfasting  long  before  she  met  O'Donnell,  had  never 
been  that  chieftain's  wife,  notwithstanding  the  hasty  ceremony 
which  had  passed  between  them,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
divorced  from  him." 

"He  must  be  mad,"  said  Sussex. 

"  Were  I  in  my  Lord  Deputy's  place  I  should  not  care  to  act 
as  if  I  thought  so,"  remarked  the  pedlar,  dryly. 

"  What  was  O'Donnell's  part  in  it  V  inquired  the  Lord  Jus- 
tice. .       c      •  i-u 

"O'Donnell,  with  rankling  malice,  refused  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  at  all,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "knowing  well  that  as  things 
now  stand  a  stain  must  always  rest  upon  the  lady  and  her  chil- 
dren. Her  father  died  about  the  time  too,"  added  the  man, 
"and  there  was  no  one  else  who  had  the  right  to  speak  in  it. 
I  remember  to^ave  read  O'Neil's  letter  to  the  good  priest,  com- 
manding him  imperiously  to  cease  all  meddling  regarding  the 
business  then  and  for  ever." 

"  How.  did  you  contrive  that  ?"  queried  Sydney. 
"I  happened  to  be  journeying  upon  my  rounds  that  year 
towards  Coleraine,"  replied  the  pedlar,  quietly  in  company 
with  Shane's  messenger  and  favourite,  a  mmstrel  named  O  txal- 
la^her.  We  were  bedfellows  on  the  way.  He  slept  heavily, 
while  I  was  wakeful ;  nor  was  his  caution  as  to  the  safe  keeping 
'  of  his  packet  over  and  above  too  much.  However,  it  was^none 
the  worse  in  the  morning  that  I  had  scanned  it  overnight. 

"Then  you  doubtless  thought  it  necessary  to  indulge  your 
curiosity  with  a  glance  at  the  contents  of  the  scroll  entrusted  to 
vou  for  us  also  ?"  remarked  Sussex.  ^ 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  man,  with  perfect  coolness.  I 
have  not  read  your  letter,  but  O'Neil's  missive  was  no  trust  of 
mine,  and  in  your  lordship's  service  I  am  bound  ^  to  seek  for 
information  when,  how,  and  wherever  I  can  hud  it. 
.  Sussex  merely  smiled  ;  but  Sydney,  looking  at  him,  said  : 
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"You  are  Irish  •  born  1" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  pedlar,  carelessly,  "as  far  as  birth  goes,  T 
am  pure  Celt.  My  father  called  himself  Muc(iowan,  but  I,  with 
better  taste,  have  Anglicised  it  into  Smythe,  or,  for  that  matter, 
into  any  other  name  that  suits  the  time." 

*'  And  probably  believe  still  in  the  old  Romish  faith,  which 
we  Reformers  have  discarded  !"  pursued  the  Lord  Justice. 

"  I  believe  a  good  deal  in  the  quick  sale  of  my  goods,"  an- 
swered the  man,  with  a  careless  laugh. 

*'  For  one  in  the  pursuit  of  so  peaceful  a  calling,  your  appear- 
ance has  much  of  the  soldier  in  it.  Have  you  so  served  V  de- 
manded Sir  Henry. 

"  T  might  reply,  my  lord,  that  in  these  days  every  man  is  more 
or  less  of  a  soldier  ;  but,  as  you  do  me  the  honour  of  being  inte- 
rested in  my  history,  I  will  let  you  hear  it,  such  as  it  is.  In  my 
early  manhood  a  wrong  was  done  me — it  matters  little  now  what 
that  wrong  was — enough  it  rendered  me  reckless,  and  influenced 
my  life  for  evil  from  that  day  until  now.  The  last  time  my  eyes 
rested  upon  the  man  who  ruined  me,  was  when  I  saw  him  look- 
ing with  a  smile  upon  his  face  from  a  window  of  the  castle  in 
which  I  now  stand.  I  tracked  him  from  hence  to  England  in 
the  hope  of  taking  vengeance  on  him — and  again  to  France — 
but  on  both  occasions  I  failed  in  my  mission.  Yet, "  he  continued 
musingly,  "it  seemed  at  first  such  an  easy  thing  to  gain.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  great  man,  revelling  in  the  halls  of  kings — I  but 
a  poor  man,  standing  in  the  mire  of  their  gateways;  and  he 
escaped  me. 

"  Then,  after  a  time  during  which  I  lived  as  best  I  could,  and 
got  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  insular  prejudice  relating  to  the  pre- 
cise difference  between  right  and  wrong.  I  took  to  soldiering, 
always  swayed  in  my  choice  of  a  cause  or  a  leader  by  the  addi- 
tional broad  piece — fired  a  shot  at  Protestant  England  under 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  of  France — helped  the  Duke  of 
Alva  to  bring  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth  to  terms  (although  I  did 
not  afterwards  accompany  him  to  Rome  to  crave  forgiveness  for 
so  doing) — stayed  long  enough  among  the  burghers  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  learn  what  a  good  thing  trade  is  ;  and  have  now 
drifted  back  to  the  old  place  to  put  my  learning  in  a  small  way 
into  practice. " 

"  You  are  frank,"  said  Sydney. 

"  It  is  safer  to  be  so  sometimes,"  replied  the  pedlar.  "  Some 
buyers  I  find  it  well  to  cajole  ;  with  others  I  find  it  better  to  let 
them  know  at  once  the  real  quality  of  the  goods  they  pur- 
chase." 

"  And  your  old  enemy — does  he  still  live  V  enquired  Sussex, 
apparently  interested  in  the  man's  story. 

"No,"  he  replied,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  on 
which  great  drops  had  gathered  while  he  told  his  tale.  "No  ; 
the  grave  hides  him  from  me  now  ;  my  last  chance  of  standing 
face  to  face  with  him  has  passed  away  for  ever." 

"  This  emissary  of  yours  is  more  than  he  seems,"  said  Sydney, 
addressing  Sussex. 

"Or  even  less,"  said  the  man  spoken  of  in  a  low  voice,  which 
had  a  vibration  of  sadness  in  its  tones — "or  even  less,  or  he 
should  not  be  a  spy." 

Sussex  made  no  reply,  and  after  a  short  pause  Sydney  spoke 
again,  saying  : 

"Then  you  confess,  and  without  any  apparent  shame,  that  I 
you  are  a  man  without  creed  or  country  !" 

"Ay,"  said  the  pedlar.  "lam  a  citizen  of  the  world,  at 
your  lordship's  service.  Your  countrymen  have  contrived  to 
make  many  such  among  mine." 

"  Then,  setting  at  naught,  as  you  acknowledge  you  do,  the 
ties  by  which  men  are  ordinarily  bound  to  each  other — confess- 
ing to  the  moat  sordid  self-interest  as  your  only  rule  of  conduct 
— what  security  have  we  that  you  do  not  sell  us  to  some  of  these 
Northern  chiefs  should  they  outbid  us  for  your  services  ?"  de- 
manded Sir  Henry. 

"You  should  run  the  risk  of  that  did  any  such  risk  exist," 
was  the  answer  ;  "  but  I  tell  you  it  does  not.  I  will  never  sell 
your  interests  to  the  North." 

"Not  even  for  a  larger  bribe  ?"  persevered  the  Lord  Justice. 

"  Not  even  for  a  larger  bribe,"  the  man  repeated  firmly. 

"  Why  ?"  again  demanded  the  Lord  Justice. 


"  That  is  my  secret,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Yet,  if  I  read  the  page  of  human  nature  before  me  aright,  I 
can  answer  my  own  question,"  said  the  Lurd  Justice. 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  the  pedlar,  "and  what  may  the  answer 
be  ? — if  I  in  my  turn  may  ask  a  question." 

"  It  is  because  some  private  wrong  of  yours  can  only  be  re- 
venged by  forwarding  our  public  interests,"  said  Sir  Heury. 

"  You  are  too  wise  and  too  great  a  man  to  bo  contradicted  by 
such  as  I  am,"  said  the  pediar.  "Let  the  answer  pass  as  the 
correct  one.    I  will  not  say  it  nay."' 

"Pshaw  !  a  truce  to  this  war  of  wits,"  cried  Sussex,  impa- 
tiently. "  I  have  always  found  the  pe'liar  honest.  Hia  infor- 
mation has  ever  proved  correct.  If  you  have  done  questioning 
him,  Sydney,"  he  added  more  mildly,  "  I  shall  just  put  one  to 
him  and  let  him  go.  You  know  we  have  yet  the  contents  of 
the  scroll  he  has  brought  to  discuss." 

"  I  have  quite  done,"  replied  Sir  Henry. 

"Then,"  demanded  Sussex,  addressing  his  agent,  "can  you 
tell  us  how  many  men  O'Neil  can  at  present  muster  in  the 
field  ?" 

"  I  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  four  thousand  foot  and  a 
thousand  horse,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Enough  for  the  present,"  said  Sussex.  "  You  will  lodge  at 
the  Brown  Dog  until  you  hear  from  me,  which  may  not  be  for 
many  days,  and  may  be  in  a  few.  Mcjanwhile  renew  your  pack 
— here  is  something  to  refill  it — and  hold  yourself  in  constant 
readiness  for  a  call." 

He  flung  a  well  weighted  purse  towards  him  on  the  table,  and 
then  extended  his  hand  towards  a  gong  which  stood  among 
the  littered  papers,  when  Sydney  arrested  it  by  asking  sud- 
denly : 

"  What  of  the  slighted  lady,  O'Donneli's  daughter  ?  She  has 
not  married,  I  believe.  Does  she  still  tarry  with  her  father  in 
Donegal  ]" 

"No,  she  has  not  married,"  replied  the  pedlar  ;  "she  has 
never  left  the  convent  in  Donegal  in  which  she  took  refuge  when 
sent  back  by  Shane  O'Neil  from  Benburb.  She  then  made  a 
vow  that  she  would  never  enter  her  father's  home  until  he  had 
avenged  her  wrongs  and  his  own  upon  the  Prince  of  Tyrowen, 
and  she  has  kept  it  through  all  these  years,  and  will  do  so,  I  am 
certain  as  my  own  life,  unto  the  end." 

"Upon  O'Neil  !"  repeated  Sussex,  with  a  short  laugh.  "I 
wonder  it  is  not  against  the  Rose  her  anger  is  directed.  In 
general,  women  make  excuses  to  themselves  for  us  men,  and  lay 
the  blame  of  all  our  shortcomings  upon  the  arts  of  their  success- 
ful rivals." 

"It  is  not  so  in  this  case,  or,  at  least,  she  hates  them  both 
alike,"  was  the  answer.  "  In  the  course  of  my  late  wanderings 
I  called  upon  her,  and  shall  not  easily  forget  the  cold  glitter  of 
her  eye  as  she  questioned  me  about  the  domestic  life  of  Ben- 
burb. She  has  lost  all  her  beauty  too,  and  looks  old  and  dis- 
coloured beyoud  her  years." 

"  Then  she  knew  you  had  been  at  O'Neil'a  ?"  remarked  Sir 
Henry. 

"Yes,  I  told  her  as  much  for  my  own  purposes,"  replied  the 
man  ;  "and  I  do  not  believe  that  Italian  Catherine,  of  whom  I 
once  caught  a  glimpse  in  her  good  city  of  Paris,  could  be  readier 
with  the  death-cup  than  she,  could  she  have  the  serving  of 
Shane's  table  for  a  single  meal.  I  could  fancy,"  he  aflded, 
"her  lean,  knotted  fingers  clutching  at  Mave's  throat  until  she 
left  a  corpse  upon  her  couch,  could  she  only  steal  to  it  for  a  mo- 
ment at  night  with  her  soft,  soundless  footsteps." 

"  Pooh  !"  cried  Sussex,  contemptuously,  "  how  your  Irish 
blood  breaks  out  in  this  exaggeration  !  Why,  man,  do  you 
know  that  you  are  describing  not  a  woman  but  a  demon  V 

"  Woman  or  demon,  I  describe  her  as  she  is,"  persevered  the 
pedlar.  "  But  there  is  one  fact  of  more  consequence  to  you, 
my  lords,  and  that  is  that  she  will  be  a  useful  and  faithful  ally 
of  yours  until  she  has  attained  the  revenge  which  seems  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  her  hope  in  this  world." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  gong  sounded  ;  when  the  same 
person  who  had  guided  him  to  the  chamber  appeared  to  conduct 
him  from  it.  He  had  already  taken  a  step  to  follow  him  when 
Sussex,  pointing  to  the  purse  which  still  lay  upon  the  table, 
called  out  ; 
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"  You  have  forgotten  something. " 

Without  touching  it  with  his  hand,  the  pedlar  pushed  it 
towards  the  Lord  Deputy  with  one  of  the  rolls  of  paper  scattered 
about,  saying  : 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord.  Although  careful  enough  in  my  busi- 
ness moments,  in  holiday  times  money  runs  through  my  heed- 
less fingers  fast  aa  water  Hows  towards  the  sea.  You  will, 
then,  as  has  been  the  rule  from  the  first,  continue  to  be  my 
debtor  until  our  dealings  close.  Then  doubt  not  I  shall  claim 
my  reward.  Until  which  time  my  calling  gives  me  enough 
money  for  my  purposes." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Sussex,  carelessly,  as  he  flung  the  purse  into 
a  strong  box  beside  him.  And  the  pedlar,  bowing  profoundly 
to  both  statesmen,  followed  his  guide  from  their  presence  until 
he  found  himself  making  his  exit  from  the  Castle  through  the 
same  postern  by  which  he  had  entered  it  nearly  an  hour  be- 
fore. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  MISOGYNIST'S  GROWL. 


BY  C.  H.  MUEDOCK. 


Whilom  when  the  waters  revealed  Mother  Earth, 

Obedient  to  mighty  design, 
Jehovah  was  pleased  at  our  wee  planet's  birth, 

And  "  good"  was  the  verdict  Divine  ! 

And  when  the  young  globe,  fresh  emerged  from  its  bath, 

Had  yielded  its  grasses  and  trees. 
The  Creator  kept  on  in  His  orb-making  path, 

And  smiled  His  approval,  *'  They  please." 

When  too  He  illumined  the  universe  vast, 

And  hung  forth  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
The  firmament  rang,  as  a  hurricane's  blast 

Brought  down  the  word  "good"  from  on  high  ! 

When  whales  in  the  ocean,  and  mammoths  on  land, 

Made  a  maiden  surveyal  around, 
Jehovah  was  pleased,  and  He  stayed  not  His  hand. 

For  "  good"  was  the  verdict  still  found. 

When  man— for  whose  sustenance  here  had  been  given 

All  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  to  be  food- 
First  trod  in  His  image,  the  whisper  from  Heaven 

On  Adam's  appearance  was  "  good  !" 

But  when  Mother  Eve  on  a  certain  sad  morn 

Stole  in  whilst  her  beau  took  a  nap, 
A  curse  seemed  to  fall  on  the  millions  unborn, 

And  Eden  looked  doomed  to  mishap  ! 

For  though  she  was  made  from  a  piece  of  his  bone 

(Whilst  he  dreamt  in  his  cehbate  joy), 
And  specially  sent  for  his  comfort,  ochone  ! 

She  brought  but  a  tongue  to  annoy  ! 

And  soon  he  discovered  her  worth,  to  his  cost, 

For  she  played  him  an  underhand  trick, 
That  day  when  his  beautiful  Eden  was  lost 

At  an  open-air  lunch  with  "  Old  Nick." 


THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH; 

By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of    Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  AHegiance.' 


Chapter  X.— (Continued.) 

"To  the  boat  !  to  the  boat  1"  said  Miller  ;  and  we  scrambled 
from  our  hiding  place  down  to  the  creek,  where  we  were  in- 
visible to  both  pursued  and  pursuer,  and  they  to  us.' 

In  another  moment  we  were  sitting  in  Paudeen  Dree'a  boat 
with  oars  in  our  hands,  prepared  for  the  worst. 

The  worst  came.  A  shout  from  the  causeway  above — a  shout, 
and  something  louder  still— a  shout  followed  immediately  by  a 
shot,  and  the  next  moment  we  were  horrified  by  seeing  the  lady 


fall  headlong  into  the  lake  !    A  heavy  plash,  and  the  waters 
opened  and  swallowed  her  up  ! 

We  pushed  ofl"  to  the  rescue,  and  in  a  few  seconds  were  close 
to  the  place  where  she  sank,  looking  out,  with  eyeballs  ready  to 
burst  with  horror,  for  her  reappearance  above  the  water.  How 
long  we  waited  I  cannot  say.  It  could  not  have  been  more  than 
a  second  or  two  ;  but  it  appeared  like  an  age. 

"  There  she  is  !  there  she  is  !"  I  exclaimed,  and  two  strokes 
of  our  oars  brought  us  beside  her.  A  sharp  grab  and  we  had 
hold  of  her,  dragging  her  over  the  aide  of  the  boat — not  without 
some  difficulty  and  no  little  danger  of  capsizing  ;  but  we  three 
were  men  of  whom  it  might  be  said  literally,  in  the  words  of 
Victor  Hugo,  "qui  sait  mener  une  barque,  salt  mener  une 
femme,"  and  she  was  saved. 

What  was  to  be  done  next  1  was  the  question.  It  was 
silently  answered,  as  we  rowed  to  the  shore,  took  the  lady  out 
of  the  boat,  and  laid  her  on  the  grass  face  downwards.  In  a 
short  time  she  showed  signs  of  recovery,  when  we  set  her  sitting 
upright,  and  administered  her  a  draught  of  brandy  from  a  flask 
which  Miller  fortunately  happened  to  have  with  him.  This 
revived  her  wonderfully.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  gaaed 
wildly  around  her.  The  flask  was  once  more  forced  to  her  lips. 
A  shudder  ran  through  her  whole  body  ;  and  she  wept  like  a 
child.  This  was  a  good  sign.  I  kneeled  down  at  her  feet  and 
spoke  to  her  encouragingly,  mentioning  her  by  name.  At  the 
sound  of  my  voice  she  started,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh, 
sobbed  : 

"  Great  God  !  what  is  this  ?  What  have  I  come  to  1"  and  ske 
continued  weeping. 

"Pray,  Mrs.  Eddis,"  I  said  tenderly,  "don't  cry.  It  will  be 
all  right  shortly." 

"Never,  never!"  she  said,  shuddering  again.  "  Who  are 
you  ?    Why  did  you  interfere  with  me  1  Why"  

She  burst  out  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  I  tried  to 
console  her,  and  thought  I  could  best  do  this  by  making  myself 
known. 

"  Mrs.  Eddis,"  I  said,  wiping  her  face  with  my  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  pretending  that  I  thought  the  whole  thing  was 
the  result  of  accident — a  harmless  hypocrisy,  if  ever  there  was 
one— "  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  able  to  night,  in  company 
with  my  friends,  to  make  you  some  return  for  your  kindness  in 
times  past  ;  but  I've  often  thought,  and  if  you  remember  I  once 
said,  that  a  railing  ought  to  be  put  round  the  causeway,  or  that 
an  accident  would  surely  happen  some  day.  Do  you  remember 
that  ?  But  I'm  afraid  you  forget  me  :  I  am  Phelim  O'Bourke, 
once  a  page  in  your  service." 

At  these  words  she  broke  out  afresh  into  a  wild  and  heart- 
rending lamentation,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  my  neck 
kissed  me  over  and  over  again. 

"  0  Phelim  !  Phelim  !"  she  said,  "  is  it  indeed  you  1  1  never 
thought  of  seeing  you  again,  and  now  we  meet  in  the  moment 
of  my  deepest  shame  and  agony.  You  are  very  good— too  good, 
Phelim."  ,         .  ^.  , 

And  then— by,  I  suppose,  a  very  natural  association— she 
thought  of  Maude,  and  commenced  anew  to  shed  copious  and 
bitter  tears. 

"  0  Maude  !  Maude  !  my  daughter  !  my  poor  girl !  only  for 
you  I  could  die  without  a  pang  !"  .  ■■      j  .      r  i 

I  still  endeavoured  to  console  her  with  kind  and  hopeful 
words  ;  and  when  I  thought  it  was  safe  to  move  her,  I  asked 
her  if  she  would  not  now  try  and  accompany  us  to  the  castle. 
But  at  the  bare  mention  of  it  she  became  quite  hysterical. 

"  No ;  never,  never  again  shall  I  enter  Goragh  Castle,"  she 
exclaimed  vehemently,  "  or  any  other  house  where"- — - 

I  suppose  she  was  going  to  say,  where  her  husband  was  ; 
but  she  stopped  short,  and  said  :  .... 

"No  no  ;  take  me  away  from  this,  Phelim,  if  you  love  me, 
if  you  respect  me,  if  you  have  any  pity  for  me  ;  for  it  has  been 
a  place  accursed  and  evil  to  me  from  the  very  beginning. 

Perceiving  the  danger  to  her  life  of  allowing  her  to  remain 
much  longer  in  her  dripping  clothes,  I  assisted  her  to  her  feet, 
and  asked  what  were  her  wishes,  suggesting  that  one  of  us 
should  run  up  to  the  castle  and  bring  down  her  maid  and  a 
change  of  clothes.    But  she  would  not  hear  of  even  this,  and  i 
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was  quite  at  my  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do.  Still,  aomething 
had  to  be  done,  and  done  promptly  ;  and  I  asked  her  would  she 
object  to  coming  to  my  mother's  house.  To  this  she  acceded  at 
once,  and  we  set  out,  avoiding  the  high  road,  and  arrived  at 
my  mother's  without  meeting  a  single  soul,  greatly  to  our  relief 
on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  lady. 

Chapter  XI. — An  Old  Acquaintance. 

Our  next  duty — for  duty  we  considered  it — was  to  return  to 
the  castle  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  happened  Mr.  Eddis. 
That  the  shot,  which  was  evidently  fired  at  him,  must  have 
taken  eliect,  we  had  little  doubt.  The  sudden  cessation  of  his 
efforts  to  save  his  drowning  wife  was  evidence  enough  of  that. 
We  did  not,  however,  give  expression  to  our  fears  in  her  pre- 
sence, or  allude,  in  fact,  at  all  to  the  incident,  knowing  that 
her  state  of  miud  was  such  that  any  further  aggravation  of  it 
might  be  attended  with  the  gravest  consequences. 

I  had  also  another  reason  for  going  to  the  castle.  I  thought 
of  Maude,  and  of  the  anguish  aud  agony  untold  with  which 
these  events  would  overwhelm  her.  She  would,  of  course,  in 
comiuoa  with  everybody  else,  be  filled  with  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension about  her  mother  ;  aud  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  shot 
fired  at  her  father  should  have  proved  fatal,  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  she  would  stand  in  need  of  a  comforter. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  we  had  placed  Mrs.  Eddis  under  my 
mother's  care,  we  returned  straight  towards  Goragh  Castle.  It 
was  late — not  far  from  midnight — when  we  reached  there.  But, 
late  as  it  was,  it  was  evident  from  the  light  still  visible  in  most 
of  the  windows  that  the  inmates  had  not  yet  retired  to  rest ; 
from  which  we  inferred  that  news  of  the  catastrophe  must  have 
preceded  us.  Nor  were  we  mistaken  in  onr  surmise,  as  we 
learned  at  the  lodge  ou  entering  the  grand  gate.  Mrs.  Eddis 
had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  where,  we  were  told,  and  Mr. 
Eddis  had  been  fired  at,  and  seriously  if  not  mortally  wounded. 
He  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Doctors  Stielgrove  and  Treanor, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  just  passed  by,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Lougheed  ! 

Leaving  Miller  and  Pahy  at  the  lodge,  I  hurried  up  to  the 
castle.  When  I  reached  there  the  hall-door  was  standing  wide 
open.  I  entered  ;  but  could  see  no  one.  There  was  not  a 
servant  to  be  seen  anywhere.  1  went  down  stairs  to  the 
butler's  room — he  was  not  there  :  to  the  housekeeper's — she 
was  also  absent.  What  could  this  mean  ']  I  could  not  tell,  aud 
did  not  stay  to  inquire  ;  but,  returning  to  the  hall,  I  boldly 
made  my  way  up  the  grand  staircase,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  standing  outside  of  Maude's  sitting-room  door. 

I  listened  before  knocking,  and  could  hear  heartrending  sounds 
of  distress  from  within.  They  proceeded,  as  I  fully  expected, 
from  Maude.  I  tapped  gently  at  the  door,  and  was  told  to 
come  in.  I  opened  the  door  softly,  and  entered.  She  was 
sitting  on  a  fauteuil,  her  face  covered  with  her  hands,  and 
weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"Maude  !"  I  said  in  a  low  tone,  closing  the  door. 

She  started  and  looked  up,  and  on  recognising  me  uttered  a 
wild  scream  that  terrified  me  ;  for  I  was  in  dread  that  my 
sudden  and  entirely  unexpected  appearance  at  such  a  time  and 
place,  and  under  such  woful  circumstances,  might  prove  too 
much  for  her  mind. 

"Maude,  Maude,  my  darling,  don't  be  frightened,"  I  said, 
kneeling  down  beside  her;  "  if  I  have  come  unexpectedly,  I 
have  at  least  brought  you  good  news." 

"Good  uews  !"  she  said,  "O  Phelim  !  Phelim  !  there's  no 
more  good  news  for  me.  Poor  papa  has  been  shot  almost  to 
death,  if  indeed  he  is  not  already  dead  ;  and  mamma — 0 
Phelim  !  how  shall  I  tell  you  ? — mamaia  has  destroyed  herself  !  i 
The  servants  are  now  out  dragging  the  lake  for  her  body  !"  And 
before  I  had  time  to  speak,  she  burst  into  a  fresh  paroxysm  of 
grief. 

"  Maude,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand  in  mine,  "  do  you  remem- 
ber Whitclifle  V 

"  Oh  yes,  Phelim,"  she  sobbed  ;  "  and  if  you  had  been  any-  ' 
where  about,  poor  mamma  would  not  now  be  lying  at  the  bot-  \ 
torn  of  the  lake." 


"  But  I  lixui  somewhere  about,  my  darling,"  I  said,  with 
moistening  ej  es,  "  and  your  dear  mamma  is  safe  and  sound  !" 

If  I  had  reason  before  to  fear  the  cHuct  of  my  sudden  appear- 
ance on  the  unhappy  girl,  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
announcement  tilled  me  with  downright  alarm.  She  laughed 
and  cried,  and  cried  and  laughed,  got  up,  sat  down,  embraced 
me,  pushed  me  from  her,  and  did  a  number  of  other  such  con- 
tradictory things,  speaking  the  whil*  so  incoherently,  so  dis- 
jointedly,  that  I  feared  I  had  disturbed  her  reason.  Indeed  it 
was  only  after  scolding  her,  and  threatening  to  go  away,  that  I 
was  able  to  bring  her  once  more  to  herself — a  remedy  which 
may  be  considered  somewhat  drastic,  but  which  succeeded  far 
beyond  my  expectations,  and  which  was  surely  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Wlien  she  had  recovered  some  degree  of  composure,  I  told 
her  all  that  had  happened  on  the  lake.  In  a  transport  of  joy, 
she  fell  OD  my  neck  and  covered  me  .with  kisses. 

"O  Phelim,  Phelim  !"  she  said,  overflowing  with  gratitude, 
"  how  ever  shall  we  repay  you  for  all  this?  I'll  run  and  tell 
papa.  The  news  will  cure  him  of  his  wound.  He  was  trying  to 
save  her  when  he  received  it." 

But  I  prevented  her,  charging  her  not  to  breathe  a  word 
about  it  to  any  mortal  till  she  had  first  seen  her  mother. 

"  But  the  servants  will  be  dragging  the  lake  all  night,  darling," 
she  said,  "and  it  seems  cruel  not  to  tell  them." 

"  Let  them,"  I  said  ;  "  the  exercise  will  do  them  no  harm. 
Give  them  a  chance  for  once  to  earn  their  wages." 

In  all  her  trouble,  she  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  remark  ; 
and  after  arranging  to  meet  her  the  following  morning  at  my 
mother's,  and  once  more  receiving  a  sweet  guerdon  for  my  re- 
cent exertions,  I  took  my  departure,  and  joined  Miller  and  Fahy 
at  the  lodge. 

My  mother  was  able  to  extemporise  accommodation  for  us  for 
that  night  ;  and  the  following  morning,  after  holding  another 
council  of  war,  my  friends  decided  that  we  had  better  part  com- 
pany for  the  remainder  of  the  holidays,  recent  complications 
having  rendered  my  presence  at  Goragh  necessary,  and  their 
companionship  cumbersome. 

Having,  therefore,  waited  till  Maude's  arrival,  when  I  learned 
that  her  father  was  progressing  favourably — that,  in  fact,  his 
wound  was  not  nearly  so  serious  ns  had  been  thought  in  the  first 
moment  of  alarm — I  went  to  Kilcray  to  sefe  my  friends  off. 
They  determined  to  visit  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  and  such  other 
places  of  interest  in  the  country  as  time  would  allow  ;  St. 
VVulstan's  being  fixed  as  the  final  rendezvous,  where  we  three 
should  meet  again. 

But,  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence,  such  an  honour 
was  not  reserved  for  St.  Wulstan's  ;  and  for  this  reason. 

As  I  was  returning  from  Kilcray,  pondering  over  the  stirring 
events  ia  which  I  had  recently  played  so  important  a  part,  and 
dwelling  with  rapture  ou  the  blissful  future,  which  now,  I  felt, 
could  not  be  far  distant,  I  was  met  and  accosted  by  two  men 
who,  from  their  dress  and  demeanour,  appeared  to  belong  to 
the  "  better  class."  With  the  features  of  one  of  them  I  thought 
I  was  acquainted,  but  could  not  for  the  moment  recollect  who 
he  was.  Indeed  I  had  not  time  to  jog  my  memory  when  the 
following  question  was  put  to  me  with  a  brusqueness  that 
astonished  me  not  a  little  : 

"What  is  your  name  ?" 

A  look  of  surprise  at  the  question  was  my  only  reply. 

The  interrogation  was  repeated. 

"  What  is  yours  i"  I  asked  indignantly. 

"You'll  know  that  time  enough,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  given 
by  him  whose  features  I  thought  I  recognised. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  was  my  next  reply. 

"Indeed  !"  remarked  the  same  individual  with  an  insolent 
air.  "I  understand  you,  though.  Your  name,  if  I  am  not 
vastly  mistaken,  is  O'Rourke." 

"  And  what  if  it  is  1"  I  asked  with  growing  indignation. 

"  You'll  know  that  soon  enough — perhaps  too  soon  for  your 
comfort,"  observed  my  interrogator.  "Your  name  is  Phelim 
O'Rourke." 

"Thank  you  for  the  information,"  I  replied.    "  But,  pray, 
to  what  am  I  indebted  for  these  attentions  ?" 


' '  To  your  own  good  behaviour, "  waa  the  answer. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir  1"  I  asked,  losing  my 
temper  at  such  impertinence.  "How  dare  you  atop  me  on 
the  public  highway  /  You  had  better  take  care  what  you're 
about,  or  perhaps  I  might  give  you  reason  to  regret  it." 

1  clenched  my  iists,  ready  to  punish  the  fellow's  effrontery, 
when,  to  my.unspeakable  amazement  and  entire  diacomfiture,  he 
drew  a  revolver  from  un3er  his  coat,  pointed  it  at  me,  and 
said  : 

"Phelim  O'Rourke,  I  arrest  you  in  the  Queen's  name  !  Re- 
sist at  your  peril." 

"What  fori"  I  roared.  "Who  are  you  that  you  should 
arrest  me  ?  You  may  be  a  common  cutpurse  or  footpad  for 
aught  I  know.    Show  me  your  authority." 

"  You  will  see  my  authority  in  due  time,"  he  said  with  a 
malicious  grin  that  exasperated  me  beyond  measure.  "  Mean- 
while, to  allay  your  scruples,  I  may  tell  you?  that  I  am  Sub- 
Inspector  Lougheed  of  the  Irish  Constabulary  !" 

I  at  once  recognised  the  speaker  as  the  Master  William  to 
whom  I  had,  in  times  gone  by,  given  a  sound  thrashing  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Ajax,  and  my  discovery  was  by  no 
means  calculated  to  remove  the  anxiety  with  which  I  now 
regarded  my  situation.  He  had  for  a  long  time  disappeared 
from  my  view,  but  it  seemed  that  he  was  at  last  determined  to 
be  even  with  me.  It  is  true  I  was  not  conscious  of  having  in 
any  way  broken  the  law  ;  but,  having  to  do  with  a  Lougheed,  I 
felt  that  this  was  no  safeguard  against  any  conceivable  charge 
that  might  be  trumped  up  against  me  ;  and  remembering  also 
that  the  constitution  was  suspended  in  Ireland,  and  that  there- 
fore every  guarantee  of  personal  liberty  was  in  abeyance,  my 
heart  sank  within  me,  and  I  almost  gave  myself  up  for  lost. 

"  Might  I  inquire,  Mr.  Lougheed,"  I  asked,  in  quite  altered 
tones,  "  with  what  offence  1  am  charged 

"  You  may  ask  what  you  like,  sir,"  replied  the  sub  inspector, 
"  but,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  save  yourself  the  trouble 
of  asking  anything,  and  accompany  me  to  Kilcray.  When 
there  you  can  ask  till  you  are  tired  ;  whether  you  will  receive 
or  not  is  another  matter.  In  the  meantime,  how  is  it  to 
be  ?  Will  you  walk  on  quietly  between  us  two,  or  will  it  be 
necessary  to  handcuff  you  ?  Take  your  choice  ;  it  is  immaterial 
to  me." 

I  preferred  the  former  alternative,  and  returned  to  Kilcray 
with  my  captors,  in  a  state  of  mind  which  it  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  describe.  Another  word  did  not  pass  between  us 
till  I  reached  the  courthouse,  where  I  was  brought  before  a 
justice,  and,  after  a  few  whispers  between  him  and  Lougheed 
junior,  was  remanded  till  the  next  day. 

I  requested  to  be  allowed  to  communicate  with  my  friends,  or 
to  see  a  solicitor,  but  was  laughed  at  for  my  pains  ;  and  so  I 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  a  dirty  dark 
cell,  a  deal-board  for  my  bed,  and  nothing  whatever  for  my 
bread. 

The  next  day  I  was  again  brought  before  a  secret  tribunal, 
but  this  time  with  more  definite  if  not  more  pleasing  resvilts. 
A  warrant  issued  on  the  sworn  information  of  some  person  or 
persons  whose  names  did  not  transpire,  and  signed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  was  read  to  me,  by  which  I  was  informed  that  being 
a  perverse,  evil-minded,  and  wicked  person,  whose  further 
liberty  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  lives  and  peace  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  part  of  the  realm  known  as  ire- 
land,  it  was  her  Majesty's  will  and  pleasure  that  I  be  kept  in 
close  confinement  during  the  continuance  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act,  or  for  such  shorter  time  as  might  be  pleasing  to 
her  Majesty  or  her  Majesty's  vicegerent  in  Ireland  ! 

I  had  often  read  of  the  lettres  de  cachet,  the  Bastile,  and  the 
various  other  instruments  devised  by  a  paternal  Government  in 
France,  before  the  Revolution,  for  bringing  evil-minded,  wicked, 
or  perverse  individuals  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  ;  but  I  little 
thought  I  should  one  day  myself  be  the  object  of  similar  kind 
attentions  under  a  Government  which  is  held  up  as  an  example 
to  the  surrounding  nations. 

However,  such  was  my  fate.  I  was  hurried  away  from  Kil- 
cray and  brought  to  Mountjoy  prison  in  Dublin,  permission 
being,  as  before,  peremptorily  refused  to  apprise  my  friends  of 


my  sad  misfortune ;  a  piece  of  cruelty  which  I  felt  more  keenly 
than  any  other  part  of  my  punishment,  as  I  knew  the  anxiety 
and  anguish  which  my  sudden  disappearance  would  cause  my 
poor  mother  and  Maude. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  inflict  a  recital  of  my  prison 
experience  on  the  reader.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  my  sufferings 
of  mind  and  body  were  all  that  my  greatest  enemy  could  desire, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  six  months  they  resulted  in  laying  me  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  it  was  thought  I  would  never  rise 
again.  But  I  did  rise  ;  youth  and  a  strong  constitution,  be- 
tween them,  cheated  Death  of  his  intended  victim,  and  I  went 
back  from  the  infirmary  to  my  cell,  with  a  renewed  lease  of  life, 
to  brood  over  my  miseries,  to  dwell  fondly  on  the  past,  and  to 
peer  with  aching  eye  into  the  future. 

During  my  sickness,  the  priest  who  visited  the  prison  took  a 
lively  interest  in  me.  I  told  him  my  history  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  it,  and  so  full  of  sympathy 
for  my  unmerited  sufferings,  that  he  promised  to  interest  him- 
self in  my  behalf,  and  to  do  anything  he  in  honour  could  to 
procure  my  release. 

I  next  asked  him  if  he  would  write  to  a  gentleman  in  England 
whom  I  would  name,  state  my  case,  and  request  him  to  use  hia 
influence  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  bring  about  my  release. 
This  he  agreed  to  do  ;  and  I  mentioned  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wigley  ; 
for  on  that  very  day — the  wonder  was  that  the  thought  did  not 
occur  to  me  before — I  remembered  that  the  then  occupant  of 
the  Viceregal  Lodge  was  an  English  nobleman  not  far  from  whose 
seat  St.  Wulstan's  was  situated,  and  with  whom  Mr,  Wigley  had 
always  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

The  letter  was  written  ;  and  a  week  after — just  seven  months 
after  my  arrest— the  doors  and  gates,  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  of 
Mountjoy  were  thrown  open  to  me,  and  I  was  once  more  a  free 
man  ! 

If  ever  a  man  thanked  God  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
without  reserve,  that  man  was  Phelim  O'Rourke.  Ah  !  the 
blessed  air  of  liberty  !  Men,  brethren,  ye  that  breathe  it, 
whether  you  are  hungry  or  thirsty,  joyful  or  sorrowful,  affluent 
or  indigent,  thank  God  morning  and  night  on  your  knees  ! 

As  I  passed  out  of  the  gate,  a  letter  was  placed  in  my  hands. 
It  bore  the  English  post-mark.  Its  contents  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Mr.  Wigley  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  O'Rourke,  and 

bega  to  congratulate  him  on  the  new  and  improved  method 
of  spending  a  pleasant  vacation  which  he  has  discovered,  and 
no  doubt  will  shortly  patent.  Mr.  Wigley  would  also  like  to 
know  what  .are  Mr.  O'Rourke's  present  opinions  on  the  propo- 
sition that  '  the  Irish  can't  do  with  prosperity'  ;  and  he  would 
be  glad  to  see  him,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  observe  the 
beneficial  effects  of  a  little  adversity  ou  hia  Celtic  character." 
(to  be  continued.) 

WORDS. 

Eternity's  the  longest  word, 

The  shortest  is  now  ; 
Time  is  the  quickest  word, 

Wrinkling  the  brow. 

Hope  is  the  brightest  word, 

Love  is  the  best ; 
Trust  is  the  truest  word, 

Linking  the  rest. 

Hate  is  the  coldest  word. 

Longest  to  live  ; 
Penance  the  humblest, 

The  grandest — forgive. 

Fame  is  a  luring  word, 

Sparkling  with  tears ; 
Wealth,  praise,  and  power  bring 

Sorrows  of  years. 

Life  is  the  frailest  word, 

Fleeting,  though  glad  ; 
Death  is  the  surest  word. 

Gloomy  and  sad. 
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DAME  BRIGID'S  BROOM. 


By  the  late  Madame  de  Chatklain, 


A  younc'  student  had  just  left  the  university  at  which  he  had 
been  working  hard  for  the  last  three  years  to  acquire  philosophy, 
logic,  and  a°great  many  other  tine  things  with  very  crabbed 
names  and  begun  his  wanderings  through  the  world,  to  add  a 
little  practical  experience  to  his  book-learning.  Though  good - 
hearted  in  the  main,  he  was  wonderfully  conceited  of  his  know- 
ledf^e  and  he  had,  besides,  the  weakness  to  imagine  that  he  was 
wiser  than  any  of  his  fellow  men.  However,  there  is  nothing 
like  travel,  and  rubbing  against  the  sharp  angles  of  other  peo- 
ple's tempers,  conceits,  and  prejudices,  to  cure  a  young  philo- 
sopher of  his  overweening  opinion  of  himself. 

After  wandering  through  the  land,  and  staying  successively 
in  many  large  cities,  our  student  at  last  came  within  sight  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  .  . 

"The  sea,"  observed  he  to  some  boors  he  saw  sitting  over 
their  beer,  "  is  a  collection  of  saline  particles  that  greatly 
impedes  a  traveller's  progress.  Can  I  find  a  boat  hereabouts  to 
carry  me  over  the  water  1" 

The  boors  stared  at  the  first  part  of  his  speech  ;  but  under- 
standing from  the  second  half,  aided  by  his  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea,  what  he  wanted,  they  replied  that  he  would 
find  Dame  Brigid  at  the  ferry,  provided  he  reached  it  before 
nightfall ;  for  after  dark  she  never  took  anybody  across. 

The  young  man  thought  he  had  plenty  of  time  before  him, 
for  the  sea  appeared  quite  close  ;  but  after  he  had  walked  and 
walked  the  whole  day,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  the  boors  were 
right,  and  that  distances  were  very  deceitful. 

It  was  completely  dark  when  he  reached  the  shore.  Not  a 
boat  was  in  sight,  and  the  little  hut  that  seemed  to  be  the  ferry- 
woman's  dwelling  was  shut  up  ;  not  a  light  was  visible,  and  no 
one  apparently  was  stirring. 

Tired  and  disappointed,  the  traveller  now  knocked  loudly  at 
the  door  for  admittance.  But  it  was  not  till  he  had  thundered 
away  with  his  stick  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  a  shrill 
voice  from  within  inquired  what  he  wanted. 

I  want  Dame  Brigid  to  ferry  me  over,"  said  the  student.  _ 

"Go  to  the  deuce."  replied  the  same  voice  ;  "  I  shall  not  dis- 
turb myself  at  this  time  of  night  to  ferry  you  over,  though  you 
were  the  king  in  person."  i      v    j  -i 

But  the  student  represented  so  pathetically  how  hard  it  was 
for  him  to  wait  all  night,  where  there  was  not  a  tree  to  shelter 
him,  mixing  persuasions  with  threats  of  breaking  the  door  open 
if  she  did  not  comply  with  his  request,  that  at  last  the  shrill 
voice  replied  :  "Well,  I'm  coining— not  but  what  you're  wel- 
come to  break  the  door  open  if  you  can— but  I'm  curious  to  see 
the  man  who  thinks  himself  strong  enough  to  do  it." 

Presently  out  came  an  old  beldame  having  withered  features, 
but  such  flaming  eyes  that  they  seemed  to  irradiate  all  the  sur- 
rounding objects. 

"  So,  my  young  spark,  you  would  fain  take  my  hut  by 
storm  V  said  she.  "  Are  these  the  manners  you  learned  at  the 
university  ?" 

The  student  felt  rebuked,  and  casting  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
to  avoid  the  searching  glance  of  the  old  crone's  fiery  orbs,  he 
doffed  his  cap,  saying  more  humbly  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
her  if  she  would  ferry  him  over,  and  that  he  would  reward  her 
according  to  his  means.  .  „ 

"  Which  are  slender  enough,  in  all  conscience,  I  take  it, 
muttered  she. 

"  A  student's  head  is  generally  better  filled  than  his  purse,  as 
you  well  know,  good  mother,"  observed  the  traveller. 

"  Well,  then,  instead  of  money,  hand  me  over  your  logic  or 
your  philosophy,"  said  Dame  Brigid  ;  "you  can  easily  go  and 
get  more,  while  money  once  parted  with  is  gone  for  ever." 

"  Part  with  my  logic  or  my  philosophy  !"  exclaimed  the  stu- 
dent ;  "  sooner  part  with  life— even  supposing  one  could  give 
them  away  like  a  coin.  But  a  truce  to  your  jests  ;  and  if  you 
will  not  ferry  me  over,  at  least  lend  me  your  boat,  that  I  may 
help  myself." 

Dame  Brigid  returned  into  the  hut,  and  presently  came  back 


with  a  broom  in  her  hand  ;  **  I  keep  no  boat,"  said  she,  "  but 
you  can  sweep  away  the  sea  with  that  if  you  like." 

Doubtful  whether  she  were  joking  or  speaking  seriously,  the 
student  took  the  broom  with  a  puzzled  countenance,  and  walking 
up  to  the  waves,  began  the  hopeless  task  of  sweeping  them  away. 
As  might  be  expected,  however,  th'^y  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  his  intentions.  "  Pahaw  !"  cried  he,  flinging  down  the 
broom,  "  I  am  making  myself  as  ridiculous  as  Xerxes  when  he 
lashed  the  ocean." 

Dame  Brigid  laughed  aloud. 

"  I  see,  young  sir,  that  sweeping  forms  no  part  of  a  university 
education."  Then,  picking  up  the  broom,  she  added,  "  Since 
you  do  not  choose  to  part  with  any  of  your  scientific  baggage, 
and  yet  can  do  nothing  without  my  help,  suppose  we  make 
another  bargain  ?  Y.Aith  is  a  spendthrift  of  time,  therefore  the 
toll  I  usually  levy  on  such  as  you  is  one  year  of  their  life,  which 
does  not  much  impoverish  them,  and  helps  to  enrich  me." 

The  student  said  he  had  no  objection,  for  that  a  philosopher 
ought  not  to  value  life  to  the  extent  of  being  particular  as  to  a 
year  more  or  less,  but  wanted  to  know  how  anch.  a  bargain  was 
to  be  realised. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Dame  Brigid  ;  "  and  now  let  us  set 
out  on  our  journey."  . 

So  saying  she  swept  away  the  little  waves  that  kept  ripplmg 
to  the  beach,  and  they  retreated  before  her,  leaving  a  narrow 
but  dry  footing,  on  which  the  student  followed  her,  tha  waters 
closing  behind  them  by  degrees.  In  this  manner  they  crossed 
the  arm  of  the  sea,  but  when  this  was  effected  the  student  per- 
ceived nothing  but  a  boundless  shore  stretching  out  before  him 
on  one  side  and  the  ocean  on  the  other  ;  and  not  a  boat  or  a 
ship  was  within  sight.  ,    ,  . 

"  This  is  a  curious  mode  of  travelling,    observed  the  student, 
"  and  I  confess  I  cannot  explain  it  by  any  scientific  law." 

Meantime,  while  he  was  contemplating  the  horizon.  Dame 
Brigid  had  turned  round,  without  so  much  as  saying  "Good 
night,"  and  was  half-way  back  before  he  had  perceived  he  was 
left  aione.  He  now  shouted  after  her  to  stop,  but  she  paid  no 
attention  to  him  ;  he  next  tried  to  follow  her,  but  was  speedily 
convinced  he  would  only  get  a  wetting  if  he  persisted  in  any 
such  prank,  and  finally  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  reach 
the  opposite  shore  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  hut,  from  whence 
he  shrewdly  guessed  no  fresh  appeal— let  him  bawl  till  he  was 
hoarse— would  tempt  her  forth  that  night. 

The  student  now  lay  down  on  the  hard  shingle,  which  all  his 
philosophy  could  not  persuade  him  was  a  particularly  soft  couch, 
nor  that  it  was  pleasant  to  go  to  bed  suppeiless  :  for  the  small 
piece  of  bread  remaining  in  his  pocket  could  not  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  supper,  though  it  just  served  to  keep  body  and 
soul  toc/ether.  But  it  had  suddenly  grown  so  pitch  dark, 
since  Dame  Brigid  had  left  him,  that  it  would  have  been  sheer 
madness  to  attempt  to  go  further,  especially  having  recon- 
noitred from  the  first  that  there  was  not  a  habitation  for  miles 

around.  ,    ,     ,  ^    ■  ■■  3  i.- 

During  the  intervals  of  the  fitful  slumbers  that  visued  hira 
that  night,  he  thought  he  saw  a  distant  island  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean;  on  which  stood  glittering  palaces,  lit  up  with  thou- 
sands of  tapers  ;  only,  as  it  was  so  far  as  to  look  merely  like  a 
brilliant  speck,  he  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  not  been  de- 
ceived by  a  dream. 

Our  student  was  astir  with  the  first  sunbeam,  and  kept  watch- 
in«  Dame  Brigid's  hut  from  afar.  It  was  a  long  while  before 
she  made  her  appearance,  but  when  at  last  she  came  forth  he 
shouted  out  as  loud  as  he  could,  making  signs  for  her  to  come 
over  to  him.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  she  either  did  uot  or  wouid 
not  understand  hi-n  ;  at  last,  however,  she  came  over  in  the 
same  manner  as  before,  when  her  first  greeting  was,  bo  i 
suppose,  young  master,  you  repent  of  your  last  mght  s  bargain, 
and  expect  me  to  let  you  go  scot  free  ? " 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  "  I  want  to  propose  another 

bargain."  ,,     . , 

"  Only  gee  what  spendthrifts  these  young  fellows  are  I  said 
Dame  Brigid,  with  an  odd  kind  of  laugh.    "  Well,  what's  m  the 

wind  now  i"  ,,,  ,  ,  1.  ^ 

"I'll  give  you  another  year  if  you  11  take  me  out  to  the 
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island  I  saw  lighted  up  last  night,"  replied  he.  «  It  must  be  a 
rare  place.' 

Dame  Brigid  sliook  her  head.  "I  should  never  be  able  to 
pitch  upon  the  exact  spot  where  that  island  stood  in  the  niaht  " 
observ-ed  she  ;  ''but  I  cxn  sweep  away  a  space  for  another  to 


arise. 

''  Let's  be  off,"  eried  the  student,  joyously. 

rhey  then  again  proceeded  along  a  narrow  ridjre  of  dry 
shingle,  till  after  a  walk  of  some  hours  they  were  a  <Tood  way 
out  at  sea.  o  j 

"Do  you  like  this  spot  I"  inquired  Dame  Brigid. 
^  Mer  companion  having  answered  affirmatively,  she  bid  him 
s  and  quite  still,  when  she  began  sweeping  in  good  earnest — 
hrst  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left ;  when  having  cleared  a 
tolerably  large  space  in  the  ocean,  there  arose  a  small  island  of 
great  beauty,  with  trees,  pastures,  flocks,  houses,  and  even  in- 
habitants. 

The  student  was  struck  with  admiration.  "Another  year. 
Dame  Brigid,"  cried  he,  "  if  you  will  let  this  island  remain  as 
u  18  and  allow  me  to  live  upon  it.  The  height  of  my  ambition 
would  be  to  spend  my  days  in  so  enchanting  a  spot." 

After  considering  for  a  moment.  Dame  Brigid  said  she  had  no 
objection  to  take  him  for  a  tenant.  She  then  walked  round  the 
island,  shaking  the  wet  out  of  her  broom,  something  as  house- 
maids trundle  a  mop,  after  which  she  showed  the  student  the 
largest  house  m  the  place,  which  she  told  him  he  was  free  to 
live  in,  and  might  rule  over  all  the  inhabitants.  There  was 
besides,  an  abundance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  to  be  found 
on  the  island.    What  more  could  heart  wish  for  ? 

u  T>*  '^f  perfect  paradise,"  cried  the  student,  in  ecstacies. 
But  i  forgot  to  say  there  is  one  condition  you  must  keep, 
unless  you  would  forfeit  your  tenure,"  said  Dame  Brigid. 

It  you  set  foot  on  shore  your  island  would  sink  back  into 
the  ocean." 

"  I  should  never  wish  to  do  so,"  replied  he.  "  What  more 
can  a  contented  man  desire  ?  Luckily,"  added  he,  with  a  look 
of  pride,  "I  did  not  part  with  my  philosophy." 

"But  as  I  know  human  nature  better  than  you,  my  you 
spark  for  all  your  philosophy,"  resumed  Dame  Brigid,  "I  have 
provided  against  your  getting  tired  of  your  paradise,  and  shall 
leave  you  my  broom." 

The  student  inquired  of  what  use  the  broom  would  be,  since 
he  was  not  to  come  ashore. 

■1  extend  your  domains  by  svt-eeping  round  your  island  " 
said  Dame  Brigid.    "  Now  I'll  show  you  how." 

So  saying,  she  once  more  took  up  her  broom,  and  worldrify 
away  with  a  practised  hand  she  showed  him  the  particular  kna^k 
that  produced  the  desired  results';  how  to  sweep  to  the  ri^ht  for 
woods,  pastures,  and  rivers  ;  and  to  the  left  for  houses,  towns, 
or  villages  ;  and  it  was  wonderful  with  what  ready  aptitude  the 
student  acquired  this  novel  art. 

<f  -ru^"*^  ^  ^^^^^       '"^'^^  ™y  skill,"  said  he,  smiliu'r. 

'  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  a  contented  mind,  and  true  philosophy 
does  not  seek  for  aggrandisement." 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  the  Dame,  curtly,  as  she  hung  up  the 
broom  in  his  hall. 

In  another  moment  she  was  gone,  without  his  having  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  means  she  used  to  get  home  dry- 
footed.  ^ 

He  now  surveyed  his  possessions  with  intense  delight,  and 
rubbed  his  hands  joyfully  while  he  repeated  to  himself,  "  What 
an  excellent  bargain  I  have  made  !" 

Presently  the  inhabitants  waited  on  him,  congratulating  him, 
and  hailing  him  as  their  govenor.  He  received  them  with  all 
due  modesty,  disclaiming  the  idea  of  being  anything  but  a  phil- 
osopher living  in  the  modest  retirement  studious  minds  are  fond 
of  seeking,  and  only  accepted  the  title  they  were  pleased  to  con- 
fer, becaused  they  seemed  to  wish  it.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a 
trifle  elated,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  gratified  pride,  such  as  he  had 
never  experienced  before. 

All  that  day  was  spent  in  walking  about  and  admiring  his 
new  dominions.  The  island  was  well  wooded  ;  gentle  hills  and 
smiling  valleys  alternated  with  abrupt  crags  and  waterfalls  to 
complete  the  variety  of  the  landscape  ;  while  the  healthful  sea 


breezes  were  wafted  through  orange  and  citron  groves,  this 
miniature  Eden  comprising  within  its  precincts  the  produce  of 
both  l!-uropean  and  Asiatic  climes. 

The  student  fell  asleep  that  night  in  the  full  conviction  that 
he  was  the  happiest  man  alive. 

The  next  day,  and  a  few  following  ones,  were  taken  up  in  the 
same  agreeable  manner.  At  the  end  of  that  time  his  eye  hap- 
pened one  morning  to  fall  upon  the  broom,  as  he  sauntered 
through  the  hall  of  his  spacious  dwelling,  when  it  struck  him 
that  although  he  had  no  real  wish  to  add  even  a  fiold  to  hia 
already  extensive  possessions,  still,  since  the  broom  ivas  there, 
he  might  as  well  use  it  at  once,  if  it  were  only  not  to  seem  to 
make  light  of  Dame  Brigid's  kindness. 

He  then  fell  to,  pretty  vigorously,  nor  did  it  seem  the  hand 
of  an  apprentice  that  turned  out  so  many  nice  meadows  and 
orchards,  to  say  nothing  of  houses  and  villages. 
I  The  student  was  well  pleased  after  this  notable  feat  and 
rested  for  a  time.  On  consideration,  however,  he  said  to  him- 
self :  As  we  now  number  more  inhabitants,  I  had  better  raise 
some  more  corn  fields." 
I  When, one  need  only  takedown  a  broom  to  produce  such  use- 
ful agricultural  results,  we  may  imagine  the  corn-fields  were  not 
i  long  forthcoming.  After  this  he  thought  it  a  pity  the  island 
shmld  be  skirted  by  corn  fields,  which  might  be  injured  by  the 
lashing  of  the  waves,  and  he  considered  it  an  improvement  to 
place  some  orchards  beyond.  These  in  turn  were  belted 
by  meadows.  After  the  useful,  came  the  ornamental,  and  he 
could  not  resist  encircling  the  island  with  some  pleasure- 
grounds. 

Dame  Brigid  now  appeared  one  morning  on  his  door.'stops. 
Neiglibour,"  said  she  as  soon  as  he  came  out  to  take  his  ac- 
customed walk,  "I  must  request  you  not  to  push  out  your  domi- 
nions much  further  on  my  side.  1  like  to  look  out  on  the  open 
sea  from  my  hut,  and  however  fine  your  palaces  and  gardens  may 
be,  I  prefer  seeing  the  sun  set  in  the  ocean." 

The  new  governor  assured  her  she  might  be  quite  easy  on 
that  score.  He  had  done  nothing,  he  declared,  but  for  the  "ood 
of  his  subjects,  and  for  his  part  liked  the  island  quite  as  well  in 
Its  original  form.  Besides,  he  would  not  be  so  ungrateful  to 
Dame  Brigid  as  to  spoil  her  view. 

A  day  or  two  after,  while  taking  a  ride  round  the  island  (for 
it  was  now  far  too  extensive  for  a  walk)  he  thought,  as  he  looked 
at  the  abundant  crops  and  luxurious  fruit,  that  it  was  a  pity 
there  should  not  be  more  inhabitants  to  enjoy  the  good  things, 
and  the  broom  was  once  more  called  into  play  to  sweep"  a 
space  for  some  fresh  villages.  Then  he  had  a  fancy  to  surround 
these  with  high  mountains,  and  the  mountains  were  in  turn  re- 
lieved by  smiling  valleys.  His  arm  now  began  to  ache  with  so 
much  sweeping,  so  he  left  ofl"  for  that  day,  but  was  soon  at  work 
again  to  call  forth  some  splendid  cities  from  the  deep,  and  the 
i-iland  began  to  assume  the  importance  of  a  kingdom.  It  now 
seemed  ridiculous  to  call  him  the  governor  of  so  large  a  country, 
and  some  of  hia  subjects  waited  on  him  to  suggest  that  he  ought 
to  be  crowned  king  of  the  island. 

The  governor  smiled  at  the  notion,  and  said  he  would  never 
have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing,  for  the  island  was,  after  all,  but  a 
snug  little  place,  though  certainly  very  pretty,  and  all  that  a  con- 
tented mind  could  wish  for.  However,  as  the  deputation 
pointed  to  its  noble  cities,  its  inland  commerce,  and  vast  re- 
sources, and  as  he  had  no  very  particular  objection  to  urge 
against  such  a  measure,  it  was  finally  carried,  and  after  he  had 
swept  away  a  space  for  a  splendid  palace,  with  pleasure  gardens 
sloping  down  to  the  river,  he  was  crowned  king. 

On  looking  out  of  her  window,  Dame  Brigid  saw  terrace 
upon  terrace,  filled  with  flowering  shrubs,  like  so  many  giant 
steps  leading  up  to  the  palace,  that  towered  afaov^e  them  all. 

"Ho,  ho!"  cried  she,  "things  seem  to  be  going  on  at  a 
mighty  rate  out  there. " 

Then,  taking  up  a  little  besom,  with  which  she  had  divided 
the  wallers  ever  since  she  had  parted  with  her  broom,  she  went 
over  to  the  island,  and  stood  before  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  said  she,  "if  this  goes  on,  I  shall  soon  be  able  to 
walk  dry  footed  to  your  kingdom.  I  had  requested  you  not  to 
pen  me  up  within  such  narrow  bounds,  nor  block  out  the  sun  ; 
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and  now  I  must  insist  on  your  coming  no  nearer  to  the  arm 
of  the  sea,  or  you  will  be  filling  it  up,  and  depriving  me  of  my 
ferry. " 

The  new  king  received  her  much  more  coldly  than  last  time 
— observed  that  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  palace  was  surely  equal 
to  that  of  the  setting  sun — yet  stated  that  he  was  willing  to 
oblige  her  by  attending  to  her  wishes  about  the  ferry,  though 
he  did  not  much  approve  of  the  kind  of  toll  she  levied  on  un- 
wary travellers. 

Soon  after,  he  found  out  that  a  king  requires  large  forests  to 
hunt  in,  besides  a  change  of  dwelling.  The  palace  with  the 
noble  terraces  became  an  inland  residence,  and  now  marine 
palaces  arose  on  difl'erent  points  of  the  extensive  island.  Then 
there  were  favourite  courtiers  whose  whims  had  occasionally 
to  be  gratified  ;  so,  what  with  one  thing  and  another,  the  broom 
was  constantly  in  his  majesty's  hands. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  am  ambitious,"  he  would  repeat  to  himself, 
"  for  I  am  a  philosopher  still,  though  a  king — only,  as  I  do  not 
keep  a  fleet,  and  my  subjects  cannot  go  ashore,  I  am  bound  to 
give  them  as  much  land  as  possible,  and,  in  fact,  to  reverse  the 
old  saying  about  Mahomet  and  the  mountain,  and  bring  the 
shore  to  them." 

This  was  one  word  tor  his  subjects,  and  two  for  himself.  By 
a  recent  law  he  had  forbidden  ship-building  on  pain  of  death, 
because  hs  did  not  choose  his  subjects  to  enjoy  a  privilege  from 
which  he  was  debarred.  So  much  for  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
fessions ! 

The  aggrandisement  of  his  territories  had  proceeded  by  such 
rapid  strides  that  the  title  of  king  seemed  too  petty  and  trifling 
for  the  monarch  of  ouch  splendid  dominions,  and  by  the  common 
consent  of  his  subjects  he  was  now  saluted  emperor.  Fresh 
towns  and  large  tracts  of  land  were  added  on  the  occasion,  and 
in  his  triumphant  progress  through  the  newest  portions  of  his 
States  he  was  cheered  almost  as  a  conqueror  by  the  enthusiastic 
multitude. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  his  new  dignity.  Dame  Brigid 
hailed  him  as  he  was  strolling  along  the  shore  of  the  island, 
now  but  a  short  distance  from  her  hut. 

He  looked  down  upon  her  somewhat  superciliously,  and  knit 
his  brows,  as  he  inquired  what  she  wanted. 

"  I  want  you  not  to  turn  your  island  into  a  peninsula,  neigh- 
bour," answered  the  old  dame. 

"Neighbour!"  echoed  he,  drawing  himself  up  with  frigid 
dignity.    "  You  are  mighty  familiar,  good  woman." 

"Remember  your  tenure,"  resumed  she,  in  a  threatening 
tone  ;  "  you  are  now  almost  encroaching  on  the  shore." 

"I  must  have  room  to  walk  about,"  replied  the  emperor, 
sulkily,  "  since  I  am  not  to  leave  my  island." 

"  You  have  frightened  away  all  the  fish  from  our  coast,  and 
taken  away  the  living  of  hundreds  of  poor  people,"  added  Dame 
Brigid.  "If  you  go  on  in  this  manner  in  a  few  years  more 
there  will  be  no  ocean  left,  and  we  shall  all  be  dying  for  want 
of  a  handful  of  salt  to  season  our  broth.  Take  warning  in  time, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you." 

Not  liking  the  turn  the  conversation  was  taking,  the  emperor 
walked  away  without  saying  another  word. 

Some  monarchs  have  such  a  passion  for  conquest,  that  they 
exhaust  their  treasury  and  sinfully  waste  the  blood  of  their 
subjects  to  gratify  the  vain  wish  of  adding  province  after  pro- 
vince to  their  dominions.  How  much  greater  then  was  the 
temptation,  when  whole  lands  could  be  redeemed  from  the  sea 
by  the  simple  means  of  a  broom  !  It  was  too  fascinating  to  be 
resisted  !  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  all  Dame  Brigid's  threats 
and  warnings,  the  new-made  emperor  kept  adding  country  after 
country  to  his  estates  ;  only,  being  now  too  grand  to  take  the 
trouble  of  sweeping  himself,  he  had  initiated  a  deputy  sweeper 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  broom,  and  the  oflice  was  certainly  no 
sinecure,  for  he  had  orders  to  be  constantly  at  work.  Even  the 
Dame's  ferry  had  not  been  respected,  for  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  bristling  with  hamlets  and  trees,  had  jutted  out  into  her 
creek,  leaving  only  a  narrow  hem  of  water  around  it,  so  as  to 
keep  within  the  letter  of  the  agreement. 

The  emperor  had  now  married  the  most  beautiful  maiden  in 
all  his  States.    She  was  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  a  dis- 


tant province — but  these  governors  were  tantamount  to  kings 
from  the  power  and  riches  they  enjoyed.  Of  course,  a  suitable 
jointure  had  to  be  provided  for  the  new  empress,  and  accord- 
ingly a  whole  kingdom  was  redeemed  from  the  sea  for  that 
purpose.  She  too  had  her  fancies  for  adding  to  her  estate  and 
improving  the  prospect,  and  the  broom  was  never  left  idle  for 
many  hours  together. 

The  ocean  was  encroached  upon  till  the  island  threatened  to 
invade  the  mainland,  and  loud  complaints  were  made  about  the 
destruction  of  pearl  fisheries  on  one  hand,  and  whale  fisheries 
on  the  other,  by  difl'erent  continental  nations.  Salt  was  growing 
dear  and  scarce.    Such  a  state  of  things  was  not  to  be  borne  ! 

Dame  Brigid  accordingly  walked  over  to  the  island — now, 
alas  !  only  separated  from  her  hut  by  a  narrow  fringe  of  water 
over  which  a  child  might  step  with  ease,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  broom — and  stood  before  the  emperor  with  flashing 
eyes  and  menacing  gestures. 

"  Who  is  that  frightful  fish-wife  ?"  cried  the  empress. 

"Give  me  back  the  broom,"  said  Dame  Brigid. 

"Turn  that  woman  out — she  is  insane  !"  said  the  emperor, 
coldly. 

"Is  it  so,  my  philosopher  1"  quoth  the  dame,  quietly  tripping 
away.  Then  entering  her  hut,  she  returned  with  an  empty 
bucket,  which  there  was  barely  room  to  lower  into  the  narrow 
hem  of  salt  water  to  which  she  was  now  reduced  ;  when,  having 
filled  it,  she  turned  her  face  towards  her  dwelling,  and  flung  its 
contents  over  her  left  shoulder  into  the  island,  saying — 

"  Sands  and  sea 
Once  more  be  !" 

No  sooner  were  these  words  spoken  than  the  narrow  strip  of 
sea- water  begau  to  rush  and  to  bubble  up,  and  invading  the  island 
like  a  conquering  host,  it  dashed  and  splashed,  and  tore  up 
everything,  and  dispersed  the  soil  as  though  it  were  so  much 
drifted  sand.  On  it  went,  encroaching  and  encroaching — one 
belt  of  pastures  and  ridge  of  mountains  disappeared  after  ano- 
ther— and  now  it  mounted  terrace  after  terrace  of  the  palace  that 
had  called  forth  Dame  Brigid's  first  serious  remonstrance. 

The  emperor  had  seized  the  broom  at  the  first  hint  of  danger, 
and  thought  to  marshal  back  the  flood  in  a  jifly  ;  but  he  was 
soon  6b!iged  to  take  refuge  with  the  empress  in  the  highest  turret 
of  another  inland  palace. 

"  Will  you  be  content  with  the  island  in  its  former  state,  my 
own  unambitious  philosopher  !"  cried  Dame  Brigid's  shrill  voice 
across  the  sea,  when  the  waters  had  reached  the  feet  of  the  im- 
perial pair. 

"  No  !"  cried  the  emperor,  fiercely  brandishing  the  broom  ; 
"  I'll  have  all  or  nothing.  Give  me  back  my  dominions — did  I 
not  pay  for  them  V 

By  this  time  the  waters  had  topped  the  turret,  and  not  a  rack 
remained  of  the  splendid  empire,  except  the  broom,  which  floated 
back  to  Dame  Brigid,  who  shook  her  head,  saying,  "I  thought 
how  it  would  end  !" 


A  THOUGHT. 

BY   PATRICK  BARDAN. 


Oh  !  man  is  like  a  fragile  flow'r. 
That  blooms  and  dies  the  self-same  hour. 
His  life  this  moment  may  be  gay. 
And  balmy  breezes  round  him  blow, 
Thejiext  brings  on  a  lightning  show'r, 
And,  ere  the  storm  be  passed  away, 
He  lieth  low  ! 


TOM  MOORE. 


Bv  Thomas  Sherlock. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  OUR  LAST.) 

When  Moore  wrote  his  letter  addressed  to  the  students  of 
Trinity  College,  he  confided  only  to  one  friend,  Edward  Hudson, 
the  fact  of  its  existence  and  his  intention  to  send  it  to  the 
Press,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  doubts  as  to  whether  it 


would  receive  insertion  in  that  journal.  The  day  following  its 
appearance  m  print,  Hudson  called  on  the  Moorea  at  the  house 
in  Aungier-street.  "  Well,  you  saw,"  he  said,  with  a  meaning 
glance  at  Tom,  who  had  been  careful  to  hide  all  knowledge  of 
the  matter  from  his  parents.  Hudson's  remark  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Moore.  It  was  enigmatical,  and  not  much 
calculated  to  enlighten  anyone  save  Moore  himself.  But  his 
mother  had  heard  enough  to  set  her  wits  going,  and  she  divined 
the  truth  in  a  flash  of  intuition.  "  That  letter  was  yours,  then, 
Tom  1"  she  inquired  on  the  spot.  He  admitted  that  it  was  ; 
whereupon  she  brought  the  whole  battery  of  her  influence  to 
bear  on  him,  and  did  not  cease  until  he  had  given  his  solemn 
promise  "never  again  to  venture  on  so  dangerous  a  step." 

To  the  Edward  Hudson  above  mentioned  Moore  was  indebted 
for  having  his  attention  drawn  to  Bunting's  collection  of  Irish 
airs— the  same  of  which  he  afterwards  made  such  extensive  and 
excellent  use  in  the  Melodies.  Hudson  played  the  flute,  and 
Moore  the  piano  ;  and  the  two  young  friends  spent  many  and 
many  a  happy  hour  in  exploring  the  rare  mine  found  in  Bunting's 
sheets.  Moore  was  also  in  the  habit  of  playing  these  airs  for 
Robert  Emmet,  among  whose  other  faculties  was  a  sensibility  to 
music.  On  one  occasion,  as  Moore  struck  off  the  grand  march - 
tune  to  which  he  afterwards  adapted  the  words  of  "Let  Erin 
remember  the  days  of  old,"  Emmet  started  up,  and  passionately 
exclaimed,  "Oh!  that  I  were  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men  marching  to  that  air  !" 

The  intimacy  between  Emmet  and  Moore  was  so  pronounced, 
that  the  college  tutor  of  the  latter  sought  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore, 
and  strongly  urged  that  their  son  should  avoid  companionship 
with  one  already  a  noted  political  "  suspect."  Tom  was  hurt  at 
this  interference— which,  it  must  be  admitted,  came  from  purely 
friendly  motives  ;  and  neither  himself  nor  his  parents  acted 
much  on  the  advice  proffered. 

Meanwhile,  whether  Moore's  letter  to  the  Press  had  the  effect 
which  Emmet  foresaw— namely,  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  the  politics  of  the  students— or  whether  even 
among  the  high-class  youth  of  Trinity  some  crawling  specimens 
of  the  reptile  tribe  of  traitors  were  to  be  found— it  is  certain 
that  the  eyes  of  the  executive  were  turned  on  the  college.  A 
"  visitation" — as  a  very  despotic  kind  of  inquisition  was  called — 
was  ordered.  Two  Orange  politicians  of  the  deepest  dye  were  the 
"  visitors."  One  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Fitzgibbon,  perhaps 
better  known  as  Lord  Clare,  whose  efforts  for  the  destruction  of 
his  country's  liberties  will  be  held  in  memory  as  long  as  men 
are  capable  of  execration.  The  other  was  the  once  notorious 
but  now  almost  forgotten  "  Paddy"  Duigenan,  distinguished  as 
a  ferocious  bigot  in  an  age  of  ferocious  bigotry.  To  this  un- 
scrupulous pair  was  committed  the  power  of  examining  each 
student  of  Trinity  on  oath,  not  only  with  regard  to  his  own 
connection  with  the  United  Irishmen,  but  also  with  regard  to 
what  he  knew  or  suspected  of  his  young  companions.  And  this 
power  of  examination  was  no  empty  one,  devoid  of  penal  con- 
sequences for  those  who  declined  to  take  the  oath  or  to  answer 
every  question  asked.  It  was  backed  by  the  power  of 
expulsion  from  the  university  and  perpetual  exclusion  from 
the  learned  professions.  Thus  the  youth  who  believed  his 
bosom  friend  to  be  a  United  Irishman  was  compelled  either  to 
face  the  loss  of  all  his  prospects  in  life  or  become  an  approver 
against  that  friend.  A  more  infamous  plan  for  manufacturing 
"  informers"  wholesale— a  viler  scheme  for  the  degradation  of 
at  least  one  generation  of  the  leading  youth  of  a  nation — has 
not  yet  found  a  place  in  the  annals  of  high-handed  despotism. 
Unfortunately  for  the  traditions  of  Trinity  College,  many  of 
her  alumni  betrayed  their  friends  in  abject  fear  for  themselves, 
and,  worse  still,  many  more  came  forward  voluntarily  with  in- 
formation. On  the  first  day  of  the  examination  but  one  young 
man  refused  to  incriminate  others  ;  he  declined  point  blank  to 
answer  some  of  the  questions  put  to  him  ;  and  the  sentence  that 
blighted  his  whole  career  was  consequently  pronounced  against 
him.  His  name  deserves  kindly  remembrance.  It  was  Dacre 
Hamilton.  What  makes  his  manliness  on  this  occasion  more 
striking  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  and 
had  nothing  to  fall  back  on  as  a  substitute  for  the  profession  of 
which  that  malignant  sentence  deprived  him. 


There  was  trouble  in  the  Moore  household  that  evening.  The 
mother's  heart  had  long  been  set  on  having  her  son  spoken  of 
some  day  as  "  Counsellor  Moore."  .  This  was  her  darling  ambi- 
tion—her cherished  hope.  It  was  her  one  motive  for  going  to 
expenses  that  could  be  ill  afforded  in  giving  him  a  collegiate 
education.  It  was  bitter  to  her  to  think  that  the  morrow  might 
see  that  hope  dashed  to  fragments,  if  Tom,  as  was  but  too  likely, 
were  called  up  for  examination.  But  far,  far  more  bitter  was 
the  thought  of  her  darling  boy  slinking  through  life  with  the  in- 
effaceable brand  of  '  •  informer"  on  his  brow  ;  and  at  the  family 
council  that  night  it  was  deliberately  resolved  that,  come  what 
might,  he  would  have  the  approval  of  his  parents  in  taking  any 
course  necessary  to  save  himself  from  so  vile  a  stigma. 

The  dreaded  morrow  came.  Moore's  intimacy  with  Robert 
Emmet  was  notorious  ;  so  he  could  have  no  hope  of  escaping  the 
ordeal.  In  due  course  he  was  called,  and  stood  before  the 
overbearing  Chancellor  and  the  churlish  Duigenan.  Moore  was 
small  in  person,  and  looked  exceedingly  boyish  at  this  time. 
The  Testament  was  ofl'dred  to  him.  Before  touehing  it  he  spoke 
out  in  a  clear,  firm  voice  : 

"  I  have  an  objection,  my  lord,  to  taking  this  oath." 

"What's  your  objection,  sir  1"  was  Fitzgibbou's  rejoinder, 
sternly  uttered. 

"I  have  no  fear,  my  lord,  that  anything  I  might  say  would 
criminate  myself,  but  it  might  tend  to  affect  others."  Here  he 
might  fairly  have  stopped  ;  but  his  indignation  against  those 
who  had  acted  differently  on  the  previous  day  mounted  upper- 
most, and  he  went  on  :  "  And  I  must  say  that  I  despise  that 
person's  character  who  could  be  led  under  any  circumstances  to 
criminate  his  associates." 

The  Chancellor  appears  to  have  been  amazed.  He  could 
ascribe  so  bold  and  unnecessary  a  fling  only  to  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  examinate. 

"How  old  are  you,  sir?"  he  said. 

"  Between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  my  lord." 

Fitzgibbon  and  Duigenan  exchanged  brief  whispers ;  after 
which  the  former  turned  again  to  Moore,  saying  in  a  tone  of 
severity  : 

"  We  cannot  allow  any  person  to  remain  in  our  university 
who  would  refuse  to  take  this  oath." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  the  oath,  my  lord,"  replied  Moore,  "re- 
serving to  myself  the  liberty  of  refusing  to  answer  any  such 
questions  as  I  have  described." 

"  We  do  not  sit  here  to  argue  with  you,  sir,"  was  the  sharp 
rejoinder. 

Moore  then  took  his  seat  in  the  witness  chair,  and  accepted 
the  oath.  A  few  sentences  from  Fitzgibbon,  declaring  that 
there  was  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  United  Irish 
clubs  within  the  college  walls,  were  followed  by  the  question  : 

"  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  any  of  these  societies  V' 

"No,  my  lord." 

"  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  of  the  proceedings  which  took 
place  in  them  1" 
"No,  my  lord." 

Moore  could  safely  swear  so.  Only  once  had  he  been  ap- 
proached with  a  proposal  to  join  the  United  Irishmen.  It  came 
from  a  young  man  who  afterwards  made  a  high  position  for 
himself  in  the  legal  world.  The  proposal  appears  to  hav^  then 
been  mutually  left  over  for  consideration,  and  was  never  re- 
newed. 

Fitzgibbou's  next  question  was  : 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  proposal  at  any  of  their  meetings  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  V 
"No,  my  lord,"  was  again  the  answer. 

"Did  you  ever  hear,"  continued  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "of  a 
proposition  made  in  one  of  these  societies  with  respect  to  the 
expediency  of  assassination  1" 

"Oh  no,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 

The  observant  reader  will  have  noticed  the  suggestive  tone 
of  these  latter  queries.  They  were  simply  "  fishing"  questions 
— questions  framed  to  lure  young  Moore  into  admissions  of  a 
general  character  which  might  be  afterwards  used  to  force  him 
into  matters  of  personal  detail.  The  unqualified  negatives  in 
which  alone  he  indulged  quite  puzzled  the  examiners.    From  an 
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intimate  of  Robert  Emmet  they  had  expected  '  information 
in  some  shapo  or  other,  and  they  got  not  a  tittle.  Jhey  put 
their  heads  together,  and  Vhispered  brielly,  after  which  biU- 
Sfibbon  said  with  an  air  of  suspicion  :  _ 

"  When  such  are  the  answers  you  are  able  to  give,  pray  what 
was  the  cause  of  your  repugnance  to  taking  the  oath  j 

In  the  same  clear,  unfaltering  tones  in  which  his  replies  had 
been  given  throughout,  young  Moore  said  : 

"1  liavo  already  told  you,  my  lord,  my  chief  reasons  ;  be- 
sides, it  was  the  first  oath  1  ever  took,  and  it  was,  1  think,  a 
very  natural  hesitation."  4. 

Whether  Moore's  extremely  youthful  appearance  (he  at  that 
time  looking  little  over  fourteen  year^J  of  age)  had  some  eHect  on 
Fitzcibbon's  human  nature,  or  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  s 
lecraf  training  led  hi.n  to  believe  that  nothing  was  to  be  made  ot 
so'' unpromising  a  witness,  Tom  Moure  was  immediately  dis- 
missed from  the  stand. 

He  hurried  down  into  the  body  of  the  hall,  where  the  mass 
of  his  fellow-students  were  assembled.  He  had  gone  from  his 
parents'  house  to  college  that  morning  with  the  determination 
to  bear  himself  tirmly  under  very  trying  circumstances,  and  with 
something  like  a  conviction  that  to  do  so  would  entail  the 
dreaded  sentence  of  expulsion.  The  ordeal  was  over— the  trial 
was  done— yet  the  sentence  was  not  pronounced  against  him. 
His  mind  was  somewhat  confused  with  the  excitement  througn 
which  he  had  passed  ;  he  had  a  notion  that  at  least  he  had 
said  nothing  that  would  hurt  ahy  other  than  himself  ;  but 
the  ene  obtruding  fact  present  to  his  mind  at  the  moment  was 
that  he  went  unnunished,  and  that,  therefore,  he  might,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  have  let  slip  something  that  would  lose  him 
the  respect  of  his  fellow-students.  It  was  not  until  he  found 
himself  in  the  centre  of  them,  and  heard  general  congratulations 
on  his  unexpectedly  spirited  behaviour,  that  he  felt  at  all  at 

^^Thouch  Moore  bore  himself  in  a  manly  fashion  in  this  event- 
ful episode,  his  intellect,  however  quick  and  bright,  was  remark- 
ably iuvenile  at  the  time,  and  for  many  a  long  day  afterwards. 
He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  make  a  versified  translation  ot 
the  odes  usually  attributed  to  Anacreon,  whose  favourite  themes 
were  wine  and  beauty.  There  was  something  of  mental  kinship 
between  the  old  Greek  bard  and  the  young  Irish  one  ;  so  to  the 
latter  this  translation  was  a  labour  of  love.  He  spent  long  hours 
amon"  the  old  tomes  of  Marsh's  library,  wading  through  musty 
book3°in  divers  languages,  and  gathering  up  a  mass  of  rare  and 
curious  information  bearing  in  one  way  or  another  on  his  seit- 
imposed  task.  When  about  a  score  of  the  odes  had  been  turned 
into  Enaliah  verse,  Moore  put  them  before  the  provost  of  the 
university,  with  a  view  to  extracting  a  classical  premium  from 
the  board.  So  utterly  boyish,  so  devoid  of  breadth,  was  his 
mind,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him,  until  the  provost  told 
him  that  the  governors  of  an  institution  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  could  never  give  a  reward  for  a  translation  ot 
a  work  "  so  amatory  and  convivial  as  the  odes  of  Anacron.  A 
similar  inability  to  take  wide  views  stayed  with  him  for  years. 

Not  long  after  the  famous  "  visitation"  of  Trinity,  Moore 
was  stricken  down  by  illnea?.  While  he  was  lying  up  under 
it  the  Government  began  to  strike  right  and  left  at  the  United 
Irish  leaders.  As  he  read  of  arrest  following  arrest,  some  ot 
those  pounced  on  being  dear  companions  of  his  o  wn,  a  melan- 
choly impression  was  made  on  him  which  remained  vivid  in  his 

mind  to  the  end.  ,  ^  •    ■,  ^,>o  i 

Moore  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  late  m  or  early 
in  1799.  The  only  notable  thing  concerning  this  event  was  that 
the  ''rade  was  conferred  through  Lord  Chancellor  Fitzgibbon,  who 
seems  to  have  admired  Moore's  spirit  when  under  examination 
rather  than  to  have  borne  him  a  grudge  for  displaying  it.  On 
the  taking  of  his  degree  Moore  left  the  university. 

With  whatever  good  effect  on  him  mentally  Trinity  College 
may  be  credited,  morally  its  influence  was  beyond  doubt  bane- 
ful to  him.  His  very  entrance  to  it  was  preceded  by  a  family 
discussion  calculated  to  shake  very  seriously  such  rehgious 
belief  as  was  left  in  him  after  his  school  experiences.  He  him- 
self has  briefly  touched  on  the  important  incident  to  which  we 
allude,  and  we  shall  quote  his  words  : 


«'  Though  by  the  bill  of  1793  Catholics  were  admitted  to  the 
university,  they  were  still  excluded  from  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships aud  all  honours  connected  with  emolument ;  and  as,  with 
our  humble  aud  precarious  means,  such  aids  as  these  were  natu- 
rally a  most  templing  consideration,  it  was  for  a  short  time 
deliberated  whether  I  ought  not  to  bo  entered  as  a  Frotestant. 
But  such  an  idea  could  hold  but  a  brief  place  in  honest  mindi, 
and  its  transit,  even  for  a  moment,  through  the  thoughts  ot  my 
worthy  parents,  only  shows  how  demoralising  must  be  the 
tendency  of  laws  which  hold  forth  to  their  victims  such  tempta- 
tions to  duplicity."  , 

Who  can  doubt  the  elfect  on  a  boy  of  fifteen  of  the  mere 
broaching  of  such  a  proposition  by  the  two  beings  whom  ot  all 
the  world  he  most  loved  and  reveeenced  i  Again,  during  his 
time  in  Trinity  the  doctrines  ..f  the  French  revolution  wore  high 
in  favour  among  the  mass  of  the  students,  and  in  the  web  ot 
these  doctrines  infidelity  in  religion  was  closely  interwoven  with 
novelty  in  pohfcics.  It  was  a  most  likely  thing  that  a  highly 
impressionable  lad  such  as  Moore  was  would  imbibe  something 
of  the  sentiments  he  heard  on  every  side  of  him  ;  and  there  are 
;  things  in  his  subsequent  career  which  favour  the  conclusion  that 
'  he  did  so  imbibe.  ,  i.    c  u  „ 

Turning  away  from  Trinity  College,  we  have  now  to  tollow 
Moore  on  his  first  journey  into  exile.  In  the  year  1  <  Jh,  Mr. 
Burston,  the  barrister  mentioned  in  a  previous  paper,  had 
entered  the  names  of  his  son  and  Tom  Moore  as  law  students  in 
the  London  Middle  Temple.  Moore  was  twenty  years  of  age  in 
1799,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  begin  his 
terms  at  once.  The  Aungier-street  grocery  was  not  a  fortune- 
making  place,  such  as  a  gin-palace  of  the  present  is.  John 
Moore  did  little  more  than  keep  himself  and  his  family  afloat, 
and  pay  his  debts.  His  wife,  however,  was  not  a  Ionian  to  be 
easily  baulked  in  the  attainment  of  her  objects.  She  had  long 
foreseen  that  money  would  be  necessary  to  send  Tom  to  London 
and  maintain  him  there  for  awhile.  Slowly  but  steadily,  there- 
fore, she  had  saved  up  "every  penuy  she  could  scrape  to- 
«ether"  ;  and  at  last  enough,  or  nearly  enough,  was  in  her 
hands.  Tom's  meagre  outfit  was  got  ready.  A  portion  of  the 
scanty  stock  of  gold  he  was  taking  with  him  the  fond  mother 
sewed  into  the  waistband  of  his  trousers,  for  security  aga"iaj 
loss  or  robbery  ;  and  in  addition,  unknown  to  him,  she  atitched 
a  scapular  into  another  part  of  his  attire. 

Equipped  with  his  secreted  guineas  and  his  hidden  scapular, 
as  well  as  with  a  trunk  almost  as  big  as  himself— a  trunk  con- 
taining' among  other  things  his  Anacreon  translation,  which  he 
sanguinely  hoped  to  publish  in  London— Tom  Moore  received 
the  blessings  of  his  parents  and  their  last  fervent  wishes  for  his 
welfare.  Then,  turning  from  the  home  endeared  to  him  by 
innumerable  cherished  associations— the  home  which  up  till 
then  had  been  to  him  as  the  soft  and  sheltered  nest  to  the 
unfledged  birdling— he  passed  out  into  the  great  world,  to  begin 
unsupported  a  man's  career. 

(TO  BE  CONTISCTED.) 


SONG. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE, 


Say,  what  shall  be  our  sport  to  day  ? 

There's  nothing  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air, 
Too  bright,  too  high,  too  wild,  too  gay, 

For  spirits  like  mine  to  dare  1 
*Tis  like  the  returning  bloom 

Of  those  days,  alas  !  gone  by, 
When  I  loved,  each  hour — I  scarce  knew  whom- 

And  was  blessed — 1  scarce  knew  why. 

Ay— those  were  days  when  life  had  wings, 

And  flew,  oh  !  flew  so  wild  a  height, 
That,  like  the  lark  which  sunward  springs, 

'Twas  giJdy  with  too  much  light !  , 
And  though  of  some  plumes  bereft, 

With  that  sun,  too,  nearly  set, 
I've  enough  of  fight  and  wing  still  left 

For  a  few  gay  soarings  yet. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  PASS. 


BY  JOHN   F.  O'dONNELL. 


Six-and-thirty  fighting  men 

Gathered  in  the  Mountain  Pass  ; 
Blazed  the  camp-tire  cheerily. 
Twinkled  all  the  dewy  grass. 
Sword  and  carbine,  pike  and  statf, 
On  the  heather  bloom  were  laid  ; 
From  beneath  soaie  sun -browned  coat 
Shot  and  flashed  another  blade. 
Six-and  thirty  fighting  men  ! 

Oh,  the  days  go  merrilie  : 
All  the  stars  rise  right  and  left ; 
Ireland  shall  bo  free. 

There's  Michael  of  the  mountain,  stout, 

There's  William  of  the  hazel  glen, 
There's  Peter  of  the  broad  bull's  chest — 

Three  gallant,  fighting,  warring  men. 
And  there's  our  chief — a  tower  of  might — 

A  castle  on  the  mountain  crags — 
His  eye  is  sharp  as  eagle's  eye, 

His  feet  are  fleeter  than  the  stag's, 
Six-and-thirty  fighting  men  ! 

Oh,  the  wars  go  merrilie  : 
All  the  stars  rise  right  and  left  ; 
Ireland  shall  be  free. 

Essex  comes  from  South,  they  say  ; 

Let  him  come,  we'll  measure  swords ; 
We,  the  outposts  of  the  land, 

Keep  no  faith  in  empty  words. 
We,  the  outposts  of  the  laud. 

Swear  by  Heaven,  our  sovereign  might, 
Not  to  shame  O'Donnell's  flag. 
Nor  forego  the  nation's  right, 

Six-ajd- thirty  tight.ing  men  ! 

May  the  war  come  merrilie  ! 
£>U  tae  stars  rise  right  and  left ; 
Ireland  shall  be  fieu. 

Whilst  O'Neil  with  shout  a;id  gua 

Thunders  through  the  atuhbora  North  ; 
Whilst  the  Saxons,  East  and  West, 

Drench  with  blood  both  lield  and  hearth  : 
Whilst  the  foe  in  England  plots. 

Whilst  the  foe  at  home  deceives. 
Whet  the  sword  and  light  the  tire — 
Curst  he  he  who  misbelieves, 

Six-and-thirty  tighcing  men  ! 

Oh,  may  war  go  merrilie  ! 
All  the  stars  rise  right  and  left ; 
Ireland  shall  be  free. 

What's  the  news  they  bring  to-day  ? 

England's  queen  is  stark  and  dead  ; 
Tudor  of  the  Tudcrs  base, 

May  the  black  pit  be  her  bed  ! 
Ah,  before  her  massive  strength, 
Cecil's  cunning,  craft,  and  lies. 
All  the  chieftains  of  the  iSIorth 

Broke  their  heart's  supreme  emprise. 
Six-and-thirty  fighting  men  ! 

War  will  yet  go  merr;hs  : 
All  the  stars  rise  right  and  left  ; 
Ireland  shall  be  free, 

Spanish  ships  are  on  the  main  ; 

Plunder  loads  each  choking  hold, 
Flag  and  pennon  reel  in  silk, 

Keel  and  stern  are  wrought  of  gold. 
And  a  banner,  blessed  at  Rome, 

Floats  above  the  high  mast  head — 
Half  of  it  is  red  and  green — 
Half  of  it  is  green  and  red. 

Six-and-thirty  fighting  men  ! 

War  we'll  wage  right  merrilie  : 
All  the  stars  rise  right  and  left  ; 
Ireland  shall  be  free. 


Mike  M'Gee,  your  trusty  pike 

Is  rusting  in  the  hurtling  rain  ; 
And  the  tilly  smells  the  \tiud. 

Thick  with  garbage  from  the  plain. 
Tell  her  that  the  corn  is  nigh, 

Oats  in  bushels,  wheat  in  stacks, 
Grass  that  shines  as  shamrocks  shine 
All  along  tlie  mountain  tracks. 
Six-and-thirty  fighting  men  1 

Oh,  the  war  comes  merrilie  : 
All  the  stars  rise  right  and  left ; 
Ireland  shall  be  free. 

Look  !    That  flash  along  the  east  ! 

Morning  to  you,  iSlistress  Moon  ! 
Hooh  !    Tnere  souuds  the  warning  gua  ! 

God  be  thanked  it  came  so  soon. 
Boys,  there's  battle  in  the  wind  ; 

There  it  goes,  the  roaring  drum  ; 
If  I'm  not  rejoiced  to-day. 

May  the  good  (Jod  strike  me  dumb. 
Six  aud-thirty  fighting  men  ! 

Oh  !  the  war  comes  merrilie  : 
All  the  stars  rise  right  and  left ; 
Ireland  shall  be  free. 


REDMOND  BARRY,  THE  IRISH  PRIVATEER. 

A  TALE  OP  THE  PENAL  DAYS, 

By  Joun  O'Connell. 

Chapter  XXXV. — (Continued). 
The  eye  of  the  dying  man  kindled  at  this  generous  assurance, 
and  a  flusii  of  pleasure  for  a  momeut  brighteued  his  pallid  coun- 
tenance. 

"  I  thank  you  certainly,  M.  de  la  Coiirtille,"  he  said,  "for 
the  comfort  your  words  afford  rtie.  It  la  out  of  iny  power  to 
repay  you,  but  when  you  come,  like  nie,  to  lie  on  your  death- 
bed, your  recompense  will  come  in  the  consoling  reiiiection  that 
j'our  kindliness  smoothed  the  path  of  a  fellow-creature  to  the 
grave,  and  freed  his  last  moments  of  the  onl3'  pang  that  fate 
could  inflict.  Redmond,"  he  continued,  turiuiig  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, '"neither  kith  nor  kin  remain  for  me  ;  you  are  luy  heir. 
The  p  ipers  constituting  you  as  such  you  will  find  in  my  desk  ; 
secure  thsm  ;  in  your  hands  they  will  prove  the  instruments  of 
good.  And  now,"  he  added,  "  my  cares  for  this  world  are  at 
an  end.  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my  duty  ;  the  rest  I  leave 
to  God,  to  whose  mercy  1  humbly  commit  myself.  But  I  have 
a  last  request,"  he  continued,  turning  to  M.  de  la  Courtille. 
"  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  live,  and  it  seems  the  hours  of 
my  little  craft  are  likewise  numbered.  I  would  wish  that  my 
body  be  conveyed  on  board  the  St.  Patrick,  that  sne  and  I  may 
go  down  together  into  the  ocean  over  winch  she  has  so  long 
borne  the  victorious  flag  of  the  nation  that  gave  me  the  shelter 
that  my  own  could  not  afford." 

The  French  oflicer  assured  him  that  hia  wishes  should  be 
strictly  fulfilled.  A  sublime  composure  seemed  to  steal  over 
the  dying  man  ;  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  expressing  the  happiness  which  the  assur- 
ance of  their  safety  gave  him.  His  last  moments  were  devoted 
to  prayer  ;  and  ere  another  half  hour  had  elapsed  the  spirit  of 
the  brave  privateer  had  passed  away. 

Hia  last  request  was  strictly  fulfilled.  His  body,  wrapped  in 
the  frigate's  ensign,  was  taken  on  board  the  St.  Patrick,  the 
crew  of  which  still  vainly  struggled  with  the  element  which 
inch  by  inch  devoured  as  it  were  the  little  vessel.  When 
everything  that  could  be  removed  under  the  circumstances  had 
been  transferred  to  the  French  frigate,  Redmond  Barry  had  the 
corpse  of  his  beloved  captain  placed  in  his  berth,  and  tiie  un- 
wouuded  survivors  of  the  crew  tiled  into  the  cabin  to  take  their 
last  look  of  one  who  had  so  often  led  them  through  danger  to 
victory.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  these  hardy  tars,  as 
one  by  one  they  went  over  the  side  into  the  boats  which  AI.  La 
Crosse  had  lowered  as  a  precaution  against  accident.  Redmond 
Barry  was  the  last  to  quit  the  deck.    He  had  secured  the  cap- 
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tain's  papers,  and  now,  with  a  heart  full  almost  to  bursting  with 
emotion,  gazed  round  the  little  vessel  with  which  his  life  had 
been  bo  long  identified.  As  he  did  so  his  eye  glanced  toward 
the  French  frigate  lying  but  a  little  distance  off,  where  he  could 
easily  see  the  flutter  of  a  lady's  veil.  A  new  train  of  thought 
appeared  to  seize  him,  and  descending  quickly  into  the  boat  he 
gave  the  order  to  push  o£F  and  row  towards  La  Petillante. 
When  the  little  flotilla  had  drawn  up  under  the  frigate's 
quarter  the  oars  were  raised  and  the  men  uncovered.  The 
crew  of  La  Petillante  were  ready  at  quarters  ;  and  all  anxiously 
awaited  the  final  moment,  which  could  not  be  remote.  It  came 
at  length.  The  little  vessel,  on  which  all  eyes  were  centred, 
rolled  heavily  for  a  few  seconds,  righted  again,  and  plunging 
forward  went  down  into  the  waves,  which  surged  and  foamed 
above  the  spot  where  she  had  disappeared,  as  if  in  triumph  over 
what  had  so  often  defied  their  power.  Then  the  guns  of  the 
frigate  broke  the  stillness  as  they  poured  over  the  ocean  grave 
of  the  privateer,  the  salute  appointed  for  the  obsequies  of  the 
commander  of  a  French  man-of-war.  When  this  was  finished 
the  boats  were  hoisted  in,  and  the  duties  imposed  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  hour  claimed  the  attention  of  all. 

It  is  now  time  that  the  reader  had  some  explanation  of  the 
opportune  appearance  of  the  St.  Patrick  on  the  scene  of  action. 
Captain  Kelly's  anxiety,  on  the  afternoon  when  he  transferred 
Travers  Shiffnall  to  the  fishing  boat,  was  not  grounded  solely  on 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  weather,  though  he  was  too  ex- 
perienced a  seaman  to  despise  the  signs  which  betokened  the 
approach  of  a  tempest  of  no  ordinary  severity.  But  he  had 
learned,  ere  quitting  Valentia  Bay,  of  the  expected  advent  of 
five  English  frigates,  and  having  taken  on  board  some  thirty 
recruits  for  the  .Irish  Brigade,  to  whom  his  commission,  not  less 
than  his  own  inclination,  obliged  him  to  give  passage  to  France, 
he  was  desirous  to  get  well  clear  of  the  coast  without  falling  in 
the  way  of  English  cruisers.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not  fated 
to  succeed.  About  an  hour  from  the  time  when  he  had  parted 
from  the  young  Dublin  merchant,  a  sail  was  announced  rapidly 
coming  up  with  the  wind  ;  others  were  soon  after  made  out ; 
and  their  number  and  position  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  being 
the  English  vessels  he  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  alter  the  course  of  the  St.  Patrick  to  the  north- 
ward and  run  for  it,  with  every  sail  that  would  draw,  though 
the  aspect  of  the  weather  became  more  menacing  every  hour, 
and  the  greatest  watchfulness  in  tending  the  sails  became  ne- 
cessary. The  superior  sailing  powers  of  the  leading  frigate, 
however,  was  an  advantage  not  to  be  overcome  ;  and  ere  sun- 
down she  was  plainly  in  sight  astern.  The  weather  was  now 
gradually  thickening,  and  the  wind  came  in  fitful  gusts  which, 
though  not  absolutely  dangerous  in  themselves,  gave  warning  of 
the  nearness  of  a  squall,  in  presence  of  which  the  press  of  canvas 
now  carried  by  the  St.  Patrick  must  necessarily  be  fatal  to  the 
safety  of  so  light  a  craft,  whose  unusual  armament,  too,  being 
on  her  upper  deck,  tended  to  make  her  topheavy.  Her  com- 
mander ever  and  anon  cast  anxious  looks  in  the  direction  whence 
he  knew  the  storm  might  be  expected,  but  as  often  his  glance 
reverted  to  the  foe  astern,  from  which  his  only  chance  of  escape 
lay  in  his  ability  to  carry  every  stitch  of  canvas  till  the  friendly 
darkness  should  intervene.  The  Englishman  appeared  to  view 
the  matter  in  the  same  light,  for  as  soon  as  he  came  within  gun- 
shot of  the  chase  his  flag  flew  out,  and  the  sullen  sound  of  a  gun, 
with  the  plunge  of  a  shot  to  leeward,  announced  his  intent  to 
bring  the  pursuit  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  Another  and  another 
followed  without  eliciting  any  response  from  the  privateer,  and 
then  the  English  went  to  work  in  earnest,  with  their  bow-guns, 
to  cripple  the  obstinate  craft  which  thus  refused  to  make  any 
sign.  As  the  frigate  was  now  within  good  range,  Captain  Kelly 
ordered  the  long  gun  to  be  got  ready,  and  placed  it,  with  a 
picked  crew,  under  charge  of  his  first  lieutenant.  He  then 
ordered  all  the  men  who  could  be  spared  from  the  deck  to  go 
below,  that  the  liability  to  casualties  from  the  enemy's  shot 
might  be  lessened.  These  precautions  taken,  hg  waited  quietly 
the  moment  of  action.  It  came  quickly  enough.  The  next  shot 
from  the  frigate  struck  the  starboard  quarter  boat,  and  tearing 
out  the  rail  on  that  side,  went  crashing  through  the  bulwarks  at 
the  head,  breaking  and  scattering  overboard  the  sweeps  and 


small  booms  usually  stowed  there.  Fortunately  the  damage 
went  no  further.  Barry  now  received  orders  to  fire  at  the 
fris^ato's  spars,  in  crippling  whicli  l;iy  their  only  hope  of  ultimate 
escape.  With  a  heartfelt  prayer  for  the  success  of  his  aim  the 
young  man  sighted  his  gun,  and  the  match  was  applied  just  as  the 
huge  bulk  of  the  frigate  rose  on  the  swell  of  a  wave.  The  roar  of 
the  piece  was  followed  byashout  from  the  men  on  the  look  out  ; 
the  splinters  were  seen  to  fly  from  the  frigate's  bowsprit,  which 
was  evidently  badly  wounded,  and  some  confusion  was  visible  on 
her  forecastle.  Still  her  bow-guns  bellowed  forth  their  answer- 
ing fire,  and  the  shot  came  hurtling  and  crashing  through  the 
St.  Patrick's  spars  ;  and,  ere  those  on  deck  could  glance  aloft, 
both  masts,  shot  through  below  the  tops,  had  gone  overboard, 
and  with  the  wreck  of  their  sails  and  rigging  were  drifting 
alongside.  The  voice  of  Captain  Kelly  quickly  brought  all 
hands  to  their  posts,  the  wreck  was  cut  adrift,  and  the  St. 
Patrick  lay  floating  on  the  tide,  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  her 
huge  opponent.  But  that  opponent  was  not  destined  to  molest 
her  further.  When  those  on  board  the  privateer  could  look 
back  at  their  pursuer,  they  saw  that  the  crew  were  occupied 
more  in  providing  for  their  own  safety  than  in  taking  measures 
for  the  capture  of  a  prey  that  was  now  apparently  helpless. 
And  well  they  might  ;  for  the  storm  was  already  upon  them  ; 
and  before  a  sail  could  be  taken  in,  a  heavy  sf^uall  had  struck 
the  ship  ;  the  wounded  bowsprit  snapped  in  twain  ;  the  fore- 
mast, deprived  of  its  support,  and  encumbered  with  a  heavy 
mass  of  canvas,  went  by  the  board,  carrying  with  it  the  maintop- 
mast  ;  and,  but  that  the  lower  part  of  the  mainmast  stood  firm, 
the  frigate  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  plight  as  bad  as  that 
of  her  tiny  adversary,  which,  saved  from  the  destructive  influ- 
ence of  her  masts,  was  now  driving  before  the  wind.  Captain 
Kelly  had  improved  the  short  time  afforded  him  after  clearing 
the  wreck  to  get  up,  with  the  aid  of  the  fore-stay,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  mast,  a  jib  and  main  spencer,  and  under  these 
his  vessel  was  now  running  before  the  storm.  Ere  darkness 
settled  down  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  the  dismantled  frigate  had 
been  left  far  enough  astern  to  give  assurance  of  security  from 
her  at  least. 

During  the  next  day,  and  part  of  the  succeeding  one,  the 
storm  continued,  and  the  armament  of  the  privateer,  with  the 
exception  of  the  long  gun  amidships,  was  cast  overboard,  with 
all  else  that  could  be  spared,  to  lighten  her  and  render  her  more 
manageable.  Towards  the  end  of  the  third  day  the  tempest 
subsided,  and  the  exhausted  crew  of  the  St.  Patrick  were  en- 
abled to  take  the  repose  they  so  much  needed,  previous  to 
setting  about  getting  up  jury  masts,  under  which  her  captain 
hoped  to  be  able  to  gain  one  of  the  sequestered  inlets  with 
which  the  western  coast  of  Ireland  is  indented,  where  he  might 
be  able  to  refit.  He  had  just  succeeded  in  completing  such 
provision  as  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances,  to  raise 
sail  on  the  vessel,  when  the  French  frigate  was  sighted,  as  de- 
tailed in  a  previous  chapter.  The  presence  of  unknown  vessels, 
corresponding  in  number  and  character  with  the  enemy  from 
whom  he  had  recently  escaped,  determined  Captain  Kelly  to 
take  advantage  of  the  night  and  edge  away  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  those  whom  he  had  no  other  chance  of  escaping  in  hia 
crippled  condition.  In  this  he  would  have  succeeded,  but  for 
the  manner  in  which  Thurot  had  echeloned  his  fleet,  and  the 
calm  which  fell  during  the  night.  Ere  morning  the  privateer 
had  been  hailed  by  the  vessel  of  the  commodore  himself,  and 
communications  having  been  exchanged.  Captain  Kelly  had 
learned  the  direction  and  destination  of  the  frigate  of  M.  de  la 
Courtille,  and  had  shaped  his  course  to  come  up  with  her,  in 
which  he  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  arriving  in  time  to  save 
La  Petillante,  and  meet  the  fate  of  a  brave  man. 

But  little  now  remains  to  be  related  of  our  story.  On  the 
day  succeeding  the  action.  La  Petillante  and  her  prize  had  been 
got  in  readiness  to  pursue  their  voyage  to  the  French  coast. 
The  crew  of  the  privateer  had  been  transferred  as  a  prize  crew 
to  the  English  frigate,  with  the  Brigadesmen  and  Sergeant 
Mahony  as  a  marine  guard  ;  and  as  M.  Lacrosse,  in  the  disabled 
condition  of  M.  de  la  Courtille,  could  not  be  spared  from  his 
own  ship,  Redmond  Barry  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  English 
vessel,  and  had  again  to  bear  the  pain  of  separation  from  his 
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promised  bride.  The  division,  however,  waa  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. In  the  action  with  Tiiurot'.'i  squadron  the  English  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  another  vessel  ;  and  the  rest  of  their  fleet, 
beaten  and  crippled,  had  sout;ht  refuge  in  Cork  iiarbour.  There 
was  nothing,  therefore,  to  interfere  with  the  voyage  of  the  two 
ships,  which  arrived  safely  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  where  Red- 
mond handed  over  the  English  frigate  to  the  French  naval 
authorities.  Through  the  exertious  of  M.  da  la  Courtille,  the 
claims  of  the  crew  of  the  St.  Patrick  to  remuneration  for  so 
valuable  a  prize  were  liberally  recognised  ;  and  with  his  own 
share  of  the  money,  and  that  to  which  as  heir  of  Captain  Kelly 
he  was  entitled,  Redmond  Barry  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
claim  from  the  father  of  his  Eveleen  the  ratification  of  the  pro- 
mise to  share  his  lot  in  life.  Tnis  was  easily  obtained,  the  old 
merchant  stipulating  only  that  his  son  in  law  should  give  up 
the  life  of  a  sailor  and  settle  dovvn  to  business  on  shore.  To 
this  Redmond  made  no  objocUon,  especially  as  it  secured  to  him 
and  his  wife  the  society  of  the  0'D>jnovaus  and  Deegans,  who 
settled  in  Bordeaux,  where  the  united  faiailies  enjoyed  many 
years  of  unalloyed  happiness. 

Of  the  other  personages  of  our  story  but  little  remains  to  be 
told.  Sergeant  Mahony,  after  serv'ing  for  years  with  the  Bri- 
gade, was  discharged,  a  batt!e-.scarred  veteran,  on  a  pension. 
He,  too,  settled  in  Bordeaux,  where  his  last  days  were  spent  in 
peace  among  the  friends  with  whose  trials  he  had  been  so  closely 
dentified. 

Sir  George  Ardon  lived  to  a  good  old  age  on  his  property  in 
Ireland,  respected  and  loved  by  all  whose  esteem  was  worth 
having,  and  disliked  only  by  the  venal  and  bigoted,  whose  schemes 
of  vengeance  or  spolialion  he  so  often  thwarted.  He  died  re- 
gretted by  the  persecuted  people  to  whom  he  had  proved  a  con- 
stant friend. 

Travers  Shiffnall  did  not  long  remain  in  Ireland  after  the 
marriage  of  Eveleen  MacMahon,  of  which  he  was  duly  informed. 
Unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  injustice  and  persecution  daily  pre- 
sented to  his  eyes  in  his  native  land,  he  wound  up  his  affairs 
and  emigrated  to  the  American  colonies.  When  these  latter, 
some  years  after,  declared  their  independence  of  England, 
Travers  Shiffnall  joined  the  patriot  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  efficiency  as  an  officer.  He  fell  in 
one  of  the  last  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  his  dying 
moments  were  consoled  t)\  the  reflection  that  the  freedom  of 
his  adopted  country  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  while  her  struggle 
for  independence  had  secured  to  his  unhappy  fellow-countrymen 
at  home  the  first  mitigation  of  the  accursed  penal  code  which 
had  so  long  distracted  Ireland,  and  driven  from  her  shores  so 
many  thousands  of  her  children  to  seek  a  home  in  other  lands, 
like  those  whose  fortunes  have  been  interwoven  into  this  story  of 
"The  Irish  Privateer." 

[the  end.] 


MISS  BLAZER. 

By  Max  Adelek. 


Young  Mr.  Sparks  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  Smith  with 
rather  a  sorrowful  caat  of  countenance.  Drawing  up  a  chair  he 
gently  inquired  : 

"  Does  the  law  allow  damages  for  injury  to  a  man's  feelings, 
judge  ?" 

"Not  often;  sometimes." 

"Not  when  you're  cut  up,  mortified,  trodden  on,  insulted, 
mad  ?" 

"  I  can  tell  better  when  I  know  the  facts." 

"Well,  I'll  state  my  case.  You  know,  judge,  that  church 
fair  that  was  held  in  the  hall  last  night  i  I  went  there,  and 
John  Wormley  introduced  me  to  a  most  awful  pretty  girl,  Miss 
Blazer.  I  never  met  her  before.  She  was  just  splendid,  you 
know.  Uncommon  agreeable  ;  and  t  treated  her  to  oysters  and 
ice-cream,  and  bought  her  a  pincushion,  and  a  lap-mat,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  fiddle-faddle.  Spent  about  four  dollars,  you  know, 
and  she  seemed  so  mighty  pleasant  that  I  thought  I'd  made  a 
hit  ;  dead  in  love  with  her,  you  understand." 

"  Quick  work,  wasn't  it  V 


' '  Yes,  but  she  waa  so  very  handsome  and  bewilderingly 
affable.  And  so,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  asked  her  if  I  might  see 
her  home.  She  said  I  might.  I  didn't  know  whore  she  lived 
and  I  didn't  care.  So  we  started,  and  she  struck  out  for  the 
Woodbury  pike,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  was  a  neighbour  to  the 
Smiley's,  and  she  said  she  wasn't.  Then  we  walked  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  until  we  got  clear  out  into  the  country,  and  I  in- 
quired if  her  father  was  in  the  farming  business,  and  she  said 
no.  So  we  ke  jt  going,  and  pretty  soon  it  began  to  rain,  and 
as  I  had  no  umbrella  I  asked  her  to  let  me  throw  my  coat 
around  lier,  and  she  consented,  and  I  walked  by  her  side  in  ray 
shirt  sleeves." 

"  Did  she  seem  grateful  ?" 

"  Well,  not  umch.  But  when  we'd  gone  about  half  a  mile 
farther  she  said  aho  thought  she  saw  a  highway  robber  or  some- 
thing a  few  yards  ahead — dark  as  pitch,  you  know — and 
wouldn't  I  go  in  advance  and  see  what  it  was.  So  I  walked 
boldly  on,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  ran  against  one  of  the 
side-posts  of  the  toll-gate  and  skinned  my  nose.  Look  at  it ! 
Made  it  bleed,  too.  Then  she  said  she  knew  where  she  was 
now,  and  we  could  go  right  along.  I  asked  her  if  she  lived 
near  to  the  toll-gate,  and  she  said  '  Not  so  very.'  However,  I 
felt  I  had  made  an  impression  on  that  girl,  and  I  didn't  care 
much  for  dijitanoe.  So  we  walked  along,  until  we  passed  Simp- 
son's school-house  and  came  to  Huckleberry  Creek.  She  said 
it  just  flashed  across  her  then  that  the  bridge  was  down,  and 
she  couldn't  imagine  how  she  was  to  get  across. 

"  Couldn't  swim,  could  she  ?" 

"Not  deep  enough,  you  know.  So  I  hemmed  and  hawed 
awhile,  and  then  I  told  her  that  I  didn't  like  to  make  the  oft'er, 
but  I'd  wade  and  carry  her,  if  she'd  let  me." 

"  Refused,  of  course,  I  suppose  V 

"  She  accepted  on  the  spot,  and  I  got  her  across  safely, 
although  I  was  wet  up  to  my  knees.  So  then  we  kept  going 
along,  and  along,  and  along,  until  I  got  kind  of  uneasy,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  she  said  she  was  afraid  she  had  missed  the  road,  it 
was  so  dark,  and  wouldn't  I  go  to  that  house  close  by  and  ask 
them  if  this  was  the  Woodbury  pike  or  Hatboro'-lane.  I  went, 
but  before  I  could  get  to  the  door-bell,  a  dog  came  booming  at 
me,  and  I  ran  for  the  gate.  Put  your  hand  right  there,  on  my 
leg.  Feel  that  ?  That's  the  bandage  over  that  dog-bite.  A 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  flesh  gone,  at  the  very  least." 

"  Did  she  sympathise  with  you  '!" 

"  Well,  not  as  much  as  I  expected.  And  then  we  walked, 
and  walked,  and  walked,  until  I  began  to  think  she  must  live 
somewhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  when  presently  she  said  : 

"  '  There's  our  house  !    I  see  a  light  !' 

"That  was  one  satisfaction,  anyhow,  for  I  guessed  she  would 
ask  me  in,  and  have  me  dried,  and  maybe  her  mother  might 
ask  me  to  stay  all  night,  so  that  I'd  have  a  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  family,  and  to  see  her  in  the  morning." 

"Weill" 

"  Well,  we  went  up,  and  when  I  rang  the  bell,  a  young  fellow 
came  to  the  door,  and  he  says  : 

"  '  Why,  Emily,  is  it  you  ?  We  thought  you  intended  to  stay 
at  Ferguson's,  or  I'd  have  come  for  you.' 

"Then  she  introduced  me,  and  said  this  was  the  gentleman 
she  was  engaged  to.  Engaged  to,  mind  you  !  And  he  thanked 
me  for  bringing  her  heme.  I,  you  undei-stand,  standing  on  the 
front  steps  all  this  time.  And  the  «!entleman  she  was  engaged 
to  handed  me  my  coat,  and  said  to  Emily  : 

"  'No  use  of  asking  Mr.  Sparks  in  at  this  time  of  night,  of 
course  V 

"  And  Emily  said  : 

"  'He'll  want  to  get  home  as  quick  as  he  can,  I  am  sure.' 
"And  like  an  old  fool  I  said  : 
"  '  Of  course.' 

"And  so  I  quit,  and  they  went  in  and  shut  the  door. 

"  It  was  just  four  miles  from  home.  I  got  in  about  daylight, 
wet  above,  soaked  below,  and  full  of  bruises,  mutilated  nose, 
dog-bites,  and  frantic  with  anxiety  to  play  particular  thunder 
with  the  whole'  Blazer  family,  and  the  young  man  to  whom 
Emily  was  engaged.    Now,  what  can  I  do  about  it  V 

The  judge  explained  that  there  was  no  ground  for  an  action 
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at  law,  and  Sparks  went  out  talking  about  murder  and  sudden 
death  ;  but  he  must  have  changed  his  miud.  The  JJlazer  family 
was  intact  up  to  this  writing. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[specially  WlilTTEN  FOR  "  YOUN(MKELANd"  r.Y  A  LEADJ NO  MKMr.EE 
OF  THE  COt;H(!IL  OF  THE  SOCIErY  FOK  TUE  r KKSEKVATION  OF  TUE 
IKISU  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XXIV. 
Aspiration. 

Having  shown  what  Aspiration  in,  aud  why  it  is  so  much  employed 
in  the  Irish  lauguage,  it  now  reniaius  to  paint  when  aud  where  it 
occurs.  Aspiration  takes  place  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
words,  as  bi  {vee),  was  ;  cpoi-oe,  (kme),  a  heart ;  •cub  {dhuv),  black  ; 
h\  <»n  cpoToe  ■oub,  the  heart  was  black. 

Aspiration  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  compound  words,  and  in 
the  initials  of  nouns,  adjectives,  aud  verbs.  Simple  prepositions, 
possessive  pronouns,  the  article,  and  the  signs  of  the  vocative  case 
cause  Aspiration  in  nouns  and  adjectives  ;  and,  particles  of  asking, 
affirming,  denying,  and  the  like,  cause  Aspiration  in  verbs.  Rules 
for  each  particular  case  will  ba  given  in  tbe  Lessons  which  follow. 

Note. — Throughout  these  Lessons  when  it  is  said  that  a  particle 
causes  Aspiration  it  must  be  understood — 1st.  That  it  is  the  initial 
letter  only  of  the  following  word  that  suffers  Aspiration  on  account 
of  such  influence  ;  and  2ud,  that  such  initial  be  of  the  aspirable  class 
of  letters. 

Aspiration — Compound  Words. 
In  compound  words  the  initial  letter  of  tbe  second  part  of  the 
compound  is  aspirated,  as  ce<iiin-tTi6i\  (kynnwor),  big-headed  ;  fioi\- 
buo,u  (feerwooan),  steadfast,  lasting.  It  the  second  part  of  the 
compound  begins  with  ■o,  Xt  or  c,  the  first  ending  with  t),  I,  ti,  or 
c,  and  sometimes  p.  Aspiration  does  not  take  place.  Memory  aid  : 
When  a  ■o(u)fc  comes  after  ■o(a)ti(ie)L  p(u)j-c — i.e.,  when  the  second 
part  of  the  compound  begins  with  any  of  the  consonants  in  "dust," 
the  first  ending  with  any  of  the  consonants  in  "  Daniel  Kust,"  Aspi- 
ration does  not  take  place  ;  in  other  words,  x>,  x,  and  c  do  not  then 
suSer  Aspiration . 

Vocabulary — b. 


A^dib  (1),  at  or  with  you. 
bi,  was. 

■DiAbAb  (2),  a  devil, 
bup,  your  (plural), 
•oub  (1),  black, 
jAbdp  {goaar),  a  goat, 
pop  buAn,  steadfast, 
teanb  (1),  a  child. 
bib  (1),  with  you  (plural). 
•)"ib,  you  (plural). 


iX,  a  brood. 
An,  whether  ? 
Aoij",  age, 
Apin,  bread. 
Ap  (prep),  out  of,  from, 
bi  (imp.),  be  thou, 
buAn.  lasting, 
bun,  bottom,  foundation, 
CAT),  what  ? 
CAoin,  gentle,  mild. 


■  r  '  "  '   >  to-"- 

(1),  M>  final  is  generally  pronounced  v,  whether  the  preceding 
vowel  is  broad  or  slender.  (2).  iDiAbAl  is  pronounced  dr  oivl  in  the 
North,  and  ■oiAb  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  — O'Donovan, 

1,  bi  jAbAp  Ag.Mb.    b'l  jAbAp  •oub  AgAib,    bi  An  jAbAp  ■oub, 

2.  bupU-Anb.    An  leAnb  cinn.    b-puib  An  leAnb  cmn  ?  nib-pail. 

3.  An  All  LeAc  Ap.in?  b-puil  ApAn  A5AC  ?  Ca.  4.  -doip  65  A!;up 
aI  bin.  bi  CAOin  le  An  leanb,  5.  b-puil  CAp4  piop-buAn  AgAib  ? 
Ca  cApA  piopbuAn  le  CopniAc.  6.  b-puil  An  ■oiAbAl  •oub?  II1 
b-piiil  piop  AjAtn.  7.  bun  Aj^up  bdpp,  Ap-o  Agup  p.voA,  piop  Arup 
puAp,  •oub  Agup  bAn.  -o.  Cat)  6  pn  ?  1p  j^un  joaI  e.  9.  Ca  me, 
CA  cu,  CA  pe,  CA  pnn,  ca  pAib,  ca  piA^o.  10,  An  aiI  lioin  jAbAp  ? 
An  All  leAc  leAnb  ?  An  All  leip  ApAn  ?  An  Ail  linn  bi  Ail  ?  An 
All  lib  bAinne  ?    An  All  leo  pop  ? 

1.  You  had  a  goat.  You  had  a  black  goat.  The  goat  was  black, 
2.  Your  child.  The  sick  child.  Is  the  child  sick  ?  .3.  Do  you  like 
bread  ?  Yes.  4.  Young  age  (young  folk),  and  a  white  brood.  Be 
gentle  towards  the  child.  5.  Have  you  a  steadfast  friend  ?  Oormac 
has  a  steadfast  friend,  6.  Is  the  devil  black  ?  I  do  not  know.  7, 
Bottom  and  too  (Avf/lice—top  aud  bottom),  hish  and  Ion",  down 
and  tip,  black  and  white.  8,  What  is  tl)at?  It  is  a  bright  (pre- 
cious)  secret.  9.  I  am.  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  you  are,  they  are, 
10.  Do  I  like  a  goat  ?  Dost  thou  like  a  child  ?  Does  he  like  bread  ? 
Do  we  like  an  axe  ?  Do  you  like  milk  ?  Do  they  like  knowledge  ? 
(to  be  continued.) 


TO  MRS.  H  

(Wife  of  a  dear  Friend). 
BY  .JOSEPH  BKBKNAN. 

[A  friend  has  kimlly  placed  at  our  disposal  (says  the  Cork  Exam- 
iner) the  following  lines,  of  which  he  cherishes  the  original  MS.  Ue 
is  the  friend  who  is  alhidi::d  to  in  such  warm  terms  by  the  gifted 
youth  whose  bright  early  promise  was,  alas  !  so  suddenly  nipped. 
The  lines  wore  written  iu  Kilmuiubum  prison,  llth  February,  lti49.] 

I  have  not  many  friends  on  earth, 

F'or  1  am  rude  of  speech  and  mould  ; 
A  child  of  passion  from  my  birth, 

1  scorned  the  coward's  weapon — gold  ; 
I  won  no  friends  with  honey  words. 

And  bound  none  with  a  golden  chain  ; 
I  spoke  out  truths  which  pierced  like  swords, 

And  found  truth's  earthly  guerdon — pain. 

Yet  some  will  seek  the  storm  and  cloud, 
And  some  will  love  the  passionate  soul. 

Though  dark  thoughts  wrap  it  like  a  shroud. 
And  vengeance  ctieers  it  to  its  goal. 

And  there  are  some  who  love  me  too, 
I  Though  I  am  rude  of  speech  and  mould — 

Great  spirits  !  daring  hearts  and  true. 
Whose  love  was  never  bought  by  gold. 

And  here  in  old  Kilmainham's  walls 

1  think  of  them  with  joy  and  pride, 
And  feel  that,  whatsoe'er  befalls. 

Their  thoughts  will  still  be  by  my  side. 
Though  ocean  waves  the  friends  may  part. 

And  mountains  soar  'tween  them  and  me, 
The  chain  that  binds  true  heart  to  heart 

Can  titDg  a  bridge  o'er  mount  and  sea. 

And  there  was  one  amongst  these  friends 

Who  cheered  my  darkest,  loneliest  hour. 
The  sunshine  of  his  friendship  blends 

With  all  the  clouds  which  round  me  low'r. 
Wife  of  my  friend,  these  simple  lines 

Rise  from  the  heart  like  passion's  tear  ; 
A  grateful  soul  the  garland  twines. 

And  grieves  to  think  tbe  flowers  are  sere. 


RUSSIAN  CONVICTS. 


,. !'  P^'i'^'*  return  your  love  ?"  "  Yes,  she  did  ;  she  said  she 
didn't  want  it— that's  what's  killin'  me." 


A  Russian  convict  never  knows  until  he  reaches  Siberia  what 
aort  of  a  life  is  in  store  for  him  ;  for  in  pronouncing  sentence  of 
hard  labour  the  judge  makes  ho  mention  of  mines.  If  the  con- 
vict has  money  or  iufiueniial  friends,  he  had  better  use  the  time 
between  his  sentence  and  transportation  in  buying  a  warrant 
which  consigns  him  to  the  higher  kinds  of  labour  above  ground  ; 
otherwise  he  will  inevitably  be  sent  under  earth,  and  never  again 
see  the  sky  until  he  is  hauled  up  to  die  in  an  infirmary. 

The  convicts  are  forwarded  to  Siberia  in  convoys,  which  start 
at  the  commencement  of  Spring,  just  after  the  snows  have 
melted  and  left  the  ground  dry. 

They  perforin  the  whole  j<jurney  on  foot,  escorted  by  mounted 
Cossacks,  who  are  armed  with  pistols,  lances,  aud  long  whips  ; 
and  behind  them  jolts  a  long  string  of  springless  tumbrils,  to 
carry  those  who  fall  lame  or  ill  on  the  way. 

The  start  is  always  made  in  the  night,  and  care  is  taken  that 
the  convoys  shall  pass  through  the  towns  on  their  road  only  after 
dark.  Each  man  is  dressed  in  a  grey  kaftan,  having  a  brass 
numbered  plate  fastened  to  the  breast,  knee  boots,  and  a  sheep- 
skin bonnet.  He  carries  a  rug  strapped  to  his  back,  a  mess-tin, 
and  a  wooden  spoon  at  his  girdle. 

The  women  have  black  cloaks  with  hoods,  and  march  in  gangs 
by  themselves,  with  an  escort  of  soldiers,  like  the  men,  and  two 
or  three  female  wardens,  who  travel  in  carts. 

In  leaving  large  cities,  like  St.  Petersburg,  all  the  prisoners 
are  chained  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  but  their  fetters 
are  removed  outside  the  city,  except  in  the  case  of  men  who 
have  been  marked  as  dangerous.  These  have  to  wear  leg- chains 
of  four  pounds  weight  all  the  way,  aud  some  of  the  more 
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desperate  one3  are  yoked  by  threes  to  a  beam  of  wood,  which 
rests  on  their  shoulders,  and  is  fastened  to  their  necks  by  iron 
collars. 

Nobody  may  approach  the  men  to  inspect  them.  The  Cossacks 
crack  their  whips  loudly  to  warn  persons  oS,  and  scamper  up 
and  down  the  line  with  lanterns  tied  to  their  lance  points,  which 
they  lower  to  the  ground  at  every  moment  to  see  if  letters  have 
been  dropped. 

Murderers,  thieves,  conspirators,  objectionable  clergymen, 
mutinous  soldiers,  and  patriotic  Poles,  all  tramp  together  as  fast 
as  they  can  go,  and  perfectly  silent.  Then  come  the  women, 
shivering,  sobbing,  but  not  daring  to  cry  out,  because  of  those 
awful  whips. 

TOBIAS-SO  TO  SPEAK.  ' 

2Y   S.  C.  FOSTER. 

Yes,  his  front  name  is  Tobias, 
And  he  isn't  over  pious, 
And  his  eyes  are  on  the  bias, 

So  to  speak  ; 
And  his  only  aim  and  bent  ia 
Nobby  clothing — for  this  gent  is 
Just  a  bit  non  compos  mentis 

Like  and  weak. 

And  this  feather-weighted  gent  he, 
Though  not  over  one-and  twenty. 
Has  of  knowledge  quite  a  plenty, 

So  to  speak  ; 
For  he'd  rather  be  a  prancing 
And  kicking  at  a  dancing. 
Than  his  stock  of  wit  enhancing 

Learning  Greek. 

Though  he  apes  the  drawl  and  stammer 
When  he  dons  his  sleek  claw-hammer, 
Yet  Tobias  shoots  bis  grammar, 

So  to  speak  ; 
And  he  questions  very  rarely 
(So  his  clothes  are  hanging  fairly) 
If  his  brain  be  fashioned  squarely 

Or  oblique. 

No,  he  has  no  education. 
And  his  beauty  took  vacation 
'Bout  the  time  of  his  creation. 

So  to  speak 
And  upon  mature  reiection, 
Taking  each  distinct  bisection, 
I've  decided  his  complexion's 

Kather  weak. 

Though  his  shirt  has  not  a  rimple, 
Nor  his  beardless  chin  a  dimple, 
Yet  he  boasts  a  chronic  pimple 

On  his  beak  ; 
And  hia  voice  is  not  reliant, 
For  at  times  it  is  defiant, 
And  at  times  it  is  a  pliant 

Little  squeak. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  so  funny 
That  this  half  demented  sonny! 
Should  be  loaded  down  with  money. 

So  to  speak  ; 
While  the  writer  of  this  ditty, 
Who  you  see  is  rather  witty. 
Has  to  scmb  about  the  city 

On  his  cheek. 


GAS-JETS. 


"  Every  drop  I  drank  paid  duty,  midear."  "  Well,  what  of 
it  ?"  said  his  wife,  as  she  pulled  off  his  boots.  "  Then,  midear, 
ain't  I  a  (hie)  duty-full  husband  ?"    She  concluded  that  he  was. 

A  distressed  mother  writes  to  a  Yan'Kee  newspaper  for  advice, 


which  she  gets  thus  :  "  The  only  way  to  cure  your  son  of  stay- 
ing out  late  o'  nights  is  to  break  his  legs,  or  to  get  the  girl  he 
runs  after  to  do  the  housework."' 

One  hiring  a  lodging  said  to  the  landlady:  "I  assure  you, 
madam,  I  am  so  much  liked  that  I  never  left  a  lodging  but  my 
landlady  shed  tears."  "  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "you  always  went 
away  without pay'uuj  .'"  v, 

"Anna,  dear,  if  I  should  attempt  to  spell  'Cupid,'  why 
could  I  not  get  beyond  the  first  syllable  i"  Anna  gave  it  up, 
whereupon  William  said:  "Because  wheal  come  to  c  it,  of 
course  1  cannot  go  further." 

A  man  who  came  home  to  his  family  weatbio^a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers  which  his  appreciative  neighbotfrs  had  decorated 
him  with,  explained  to  his  wife  that  he  had  been  indulging  in 
in  a  little  tar  get  exercise. 

"  Madam,"  said  her  husband  to  Mrs.  Brown,  the  other  day, 
"you  are  talking  simple  rubbish."  "Yes,  sir,"  replied  the 
ever-crushing  lady,  "  because  I  wish  you  to  comprehend  me." 

A  careless  printer  made  a  dancing  master's  card  to  read  :  "  I 
offer  my  respectful  shanks  to  all  who  have  honoured  me  with 
their  patronage." 


LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mast  elapse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  oar  pablishiug 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  proas  two  weeks  before  date. 

Pensive. — The  composition  is  meritorious,  but  there  are  in  it  some 
blots,  the  last  two  lines  e»pecially  being  forced,  and  the  word  "  await" 
ungrammatical.    Perhaps  we  cau  set  them  right. 

O.  Ij.  C. — Not  the  worst  first  effort  we  have  seen  ;  but  only  the  one 
simple  thought  is  harped  on,  and  the  result  is  monotony.  Besides,  the 
correspo'iding  lines  in  each  vei  se  are  not  in  equal  measure. 

Hebrasos. — L^nfortunately  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  point  of  the 
joke. 

A.  B. — We  cannot  undertake  to  conduct  negotiations  for  you.  Send 
your  name  and  address  for  publication  with  the  announcement,  so  that 
correspondence  could  be  opened  directly  with  yoi^self. 

H.  R.— It  is  marked  by  confusion  of  ideas.  If  you  got  a  token  that 
your  hopes  were  not  in  vain,  in  what  way  could  it  give  you  pain  ? 

Timor.— Mix  in  society  as  often  as  you  o!in  make  the  opportunity,  no 
matter  how  awkward  you  may  feel.  You  will  soon  get  over  the  shyness. 
There  is  no  other  cure.    Trj'  it  for  a  few  months. 

A  Munster  Man. — "  Kilgarvan"  was  written  specially  for  this  jour- 
nal ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  distinguished  and  respected  author 
has  not  made  any  arrangements  for  putting  it  in  book  form.  The  other 
story  you  name  might  possibly  be  got  in  some  second-hand  book-shop, 
though  the  chances  are  not  by  any  means  promising. 

Reelfoot. — Some  literary  faculty  is  phown  in  the  composition,  but  it 
appears  in  too  raw  a  state  for  publication  in  our  colimins. 

De  Montfort. — There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  essay  that  we  can  admire — 
for  instance,  most  of  your  views,  all  of  the  facts  you  give,  and  the  Gaelic 
warmth  of  fancy  which  lights  uji  your  style.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  drawbacks.  Some  of  your  opinions  are  at  least  debateable,  yet  you 
fail  to  give  the  reader  your  reasons  for  holding  them  ;  you  merely  pro- 
nounce dogmatically,  and  that  is  a  serious  mistake  when  writing  for  the 
public.  Again,  as  regards  style,  there  is  a  poverty  of  expression  shown 
in  frequent  repetitions  of  the  one  phrase,  and  this  appears  strange  in 
connection  with  the  fancy  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Also  there 
is  a  ^eat  deal  of  needless  rhetoric,  which  gives  an  impression  of  pure 
artificiality,  as  if  indeed  you  were  not  quite  in  earnest  in  what  you  were 
saying  about  your  suliject,  but  were  rather  striving  to  show  off  your  own 
talents.  The  temptation  to  inflation,  however,  is  a  strong  one  with 
most  young  writers.  Experience  does  a  ivay  with  it  efiectually.  We  shall 
keep  the  manuscript  for  you  for  a  reasonable  {,ime. 

"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— William 
Shuh  O'Bbikn. 
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SHADE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


By  Bkioid, 

Author  of  "  Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  Dillon,"  "  Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &o. 

Chapter  III.— Thb  Two  Policies. 
The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  upon  the  departing  form  of 
the  pedlar  than  the  letter  brought  by  him  from  O'Donnell  was 
again  taken  up  and  read  carefully  over  by  the  two  Englishmen, 


who  to  their  great  joy  perceived  by  it  that  the  public  interests 
of  Ireland  were  once  more  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  private 
pique  of  her  sons. 

In  it  Tyrconnail  gave  a  bitter  and  detailed  account  of  the 
wrongs  done  him  by  O'Neil ;  renewfed  the  old  story  of  the 
abduction  of  his  wife  (aa  he  called  her)  and  the  insult  offered 
to  his  daughter  ;  spoke  of  Shane's  arrogance  in  claimiBg  the 
sovereignty  of  the  North,  and  exacting  tribute,  not  only  from 
the  chiefs  of  Tjrowen,  but  from  him,  his  equal.  He  begged  for 
aid  against  this  tyrant,  and  promised,  did  they  grant  it,  to  sub- 
mit to  Elizabeth  and  accept  a  title  under  her  eeaL   O'NeQ  was 
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was  now  at  Benburb,  he  said,  takiug  breath,  as  it  were,  after 
his  late  onslaught  on  the  Scots,  whose  chief,  James  M'Donnell, 
he  had  killed,  and  taken  prisoner  his  son,  comtnouly  called 
Sorley  huidhe.  (the  yellow-haired)  ;  and  but  too  probably  was 
now  making  fresh  preparations  to  again  burst  forth  upon  Ulster, 
its  terror  and  its  scourge. 

He  spoke  of  Dhonal  Beg  O'Cahan,  Shane's  foster  brother,  as 
a  pestilent  villain,  who  never  quitted  him  in  peace  or  war,  but, 
as  his  secretary,  was  ever  at  hand  to  whisper  evil  counsel  in  his 
ear.  He  spoke  also  of  Hugh  O'Neil  as  his  brother's  willing 
agent  in  everything  likely  to  distress  the  English.  Nor  did 
he  forget  to  remind  them  of  Shane's  daring  inroads  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Pale  ;  how  he  had  defeated  the  English  before 
Drogheda,  torn  Armagh  from  their  grasp,  and  scofl'ed  at  all 
mention  of  submission  to  them.  It  was  true,  he  declared,  that 
Tyrowen  had  many  chiefs  still  faithful  to  him,  and  a  large  army 
of  his  own  ;  but  there  were  a  few  of  his  uriiights  who  hated  him 
heartily  under  their  outward  show  of  friendship,  and  would  be 
quite  ready  to  turn  from  him  when  the  time  came.  O'Donnell 
assured  the  Lord  Deputy  that  if  the  aid  he  craved  was  sent  him 
he  had  no  doubt  that  this  traitor  should  be  crushed  eventually  ; 
and  he  concluded  by  implprihg  thiA,  his.  petition  should  be  laid 
before  the  queen  herself,  and  that  they  should  be  speedy  in  their 
answer  to  his  prayer. 

Both  Sussex  and  Sydney  thought  in  silence  over  this  docu- 
ment for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Sussex  said  : 

"He  is  right  as  far  as  the  fact  goes  that  some  of  O'Neil's 
uriaghts  are  false  to  him.  Here  is  a  letter  received  lately  from 
Maguire  of  Fermanagh,  complaining  that  his  daughter  and  only 
cfaiw,  Grace  Maguire,  is  detained  by  him  at  Benburb,  under 
pretence  that,  as  her  mother  is  now  dead,  she  is  better  in  the 
care  of  the  princess  than  in  her  own  home,  but  in  reality  as  a  sort 
of  pledge  of  her  father's  faith  to  him.  Ho  acknowledges,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  not  hitherto  claimed  her,  but  is  anxious  to  do 
so  now  if  we  will  only  enable  him  to  see  his  way." 

"I  think  that  matter  can  stand,"  remarked  the  Lord  Justice. 

"  Brahaaon  is  at  "Relfast  with  a  good  force,"  said  Sussex  after 
another  pause.  "  Pdrhaps  it  would  be  well  to  move  him  up- 
wards to  Derry.  Thare  he  should  be  north  of  Tyrowen,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Antrim  and  Tyrcounail 
Irishry,  and  ready  to  coalesce  with  them  should  it  suit  our 
purpose." 

"As  Heaven  hears  me,"  replied  Sydney,  with  an  uneasy 
movement,  "  I  feel  my  brow  flush  with  shame  every  time  I 
hear  the  name  of  Brabazon  mentioned  in  my  presence." 

*'  Then  your  scholarly  taste  has  not  yet  recovered  the  shock 
received  by  it  at  Clonmacnoise,"  said  Sussex  with  a  laugh. 

"  It  was  too  horrible,"  continued  Sir  Henry,  without  noticing 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Deputy.  "lam  as  zealous  as  anyone 
among  you  to  root  up  every  hotbed  of  Papistry  existing  within 
this  distracted  island  ;  but  Clonmacnoise — that  treasure  house 
of  knowledge  and  refinemeat,  where  the  rarest  manuscripts  and 
most  precious  tomes  were  guarded  with  such  jealous  care — to 
have  all  destroyed  at  his  order  by  the  hands  of  an  ignorant, 
brutalised  soldiery  !" 

"Ay,"  said  Sussex,  carelessly;  "they  treated  the  natives 
there  to  one  of  the  great  fires  they  are  so  fond  of  lighting  on 
some  of  their  festivals." 

"I  have  it  of  sure  faith  that  the  exquisite  chasing  of  their 
sacred  vessels  can  never  be  equalled,"  went  on  the  Lord  J  ustice, 
"  or  the  glorious  colours  of  its  stained  glass  ever  renewed  ;  and 
now  nothing  remains  but  the  bare  walls  of  the  abbey,  and  the 
shaft  of  a  Round  Tower.  Even  the  very  headstones  in  the 
cemetery  lie  shattered,  whereon  many  an  inscription,  not  only 
in  the  native  Celtic  but  in  Latin  and  Hebrew,  told  its  tale  of 
learning  as  well  as  woe." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  possess  a  sort  of  popularity  among 
these  Irish,"  remarked  Sussex.  "'For  soldiers — as,  after  their 
own  harassing  mode  of  warfare,  they  undoubtedly  are — they 
are  also,  from  prince  to  peasant,  poets,  scholars,  and  musicians 
at  heart ;  therefore  there  is  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  you 
which  I  lack.  This  between  ourselves,"  he  added  ;  "  elsewhere 
we  must  not  allow  that  useful  phrase,  '  Wild  Irish,'  to  fall  into 
disuse." 


"At  least  I  sympathise  with  them,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "in 
their  evident  desire  to  preserve  with  safety  and  with  reverent 
care  the  precious  fruits  of  many  a  studious  and  learned  life,  not 
to  speak  of  the  evidences  of  hi^h  civilisation  and  refi.uement 
left  by  many  a  skilled  and  gifted  hand.  I  do  not  believe  there 
could  be  found  one  in  this  entire  laud — no  matter  how  humble 
in  station,  how  filled  with  fanaticism,  or  mad  with  the  unbridled 
license  of  war — who  would  disgrace  himself  as  my  countrymen 
did  under  Brabazon  at  Clonmacnoise.  I  am  told  that  in  the 
orgies  held  by  them  there  they  clothed  themselves  in  the  vest- 
ments kept  so  sacred  by  these  Irish  Catholics,  raised  aloft  in 
scorn  the  crucifix  so  held  in  honour  by  them,  and  made  the 
banks  of  the  Shannon  re  echo  again  with  their  blasphemies  and 
ribald  songs. " 

Sussex  laughed  outright  as  Sydney  ceased  speaking. 

"  Why,  Sydney,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  are  fast  becoming  as 
the  descendants  of  our  first  settlers  did,  '  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  themselves.' " 

"Not  so,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  cooling  down  from  an  excite- 
ment unusual  with  him,  and,  after  all,  felt  more  by  the  scholar 
than  the  statesman — "not  so.  I  am  a  faithful  servant  to  my 
royal  mistress,  and  know  no  interest  save  hers." 

"Surely  not,"  replied  Sussex — "I  but  jested  in  my  words. 
.For  myjBelf  I  confess  I  never  can  understand  these  people.  I 
only^now  that  I  hate  them." 

"  And  that  will  be  the  feeling  of  our  people  towards  them  to 
the  end,"  said  the  Lord  Justice.  "We  will  never  understand, 
but  will  be  always  quite  clear  that  we  hate  them.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  certain — that,  whatever  advantage  we  may 
gain  over  them  in  the  material  world,  with  a  few  grand  excep- 
tions in  the  intellectual  one,  from  its  very  proudest  heights  the 
Celt  will  always  look  down  upon  the  Saxon.  But  we  wander 
from  the  matter  in  hand,"  he  continued  in  his  usual  tone. 
"You  are  inclined  to  grant  Tyrconnail's  petition,  and  oppose 
force  to  force  with  this  O'Neil." 

"  I  see  no  other  course,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  have  just 
heard  from  the  pedlay^  that  any  citation  before  you  would  be 
laughed  to  scorn  by  him.'" 

"  Yet  I  should  like  to  try  it,"  answered  Sydney.  "  I  always 
know  better  how  to  pit  myself  against  a  man  when  I  have  seen 
him." 

"Then  we  diflfer  in  our  policy  towards  this  savage,"  said 
Sussex  brutally.  "You  still  cling,  despite  the  experience  of 
years,  to  the  idea  of  gaining  him  over  to  us.  I  am  for  exter- 
minating him  in  common  with  the  whole  stock  of  his  country- 
men, root  and  branch — making  of  the  entire  island  one  red 
Mullaghmast." 

"To  undertake  the  whole  extirpation  and  destruction  of  all 
the  Irishry  would  be  a  marvellous  charge  and  great  difficulty," 
replied  the  Lord  .lustice  gravely.  "  They  can  endure  hunger 
and  cold,  thirst  and  ill  lodging,  batter  than  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  land  ;  and  I  have  not  heard  or  read  in  any  chronicle 
that  at  sucl^  conquests  as  ours  of  this  country  the  original  inha- 
bitants shodld  be  utterly  extirpated." 

' '  Then  I  should  like  to  make  a  precedent,  and  give  matter 
for  a  chronicle,"  said  Sussex. 

"  Where  should  you  fiad  inhabitjuits  for  the  land  you  deso- 
lated 1"  asked  Sydney.  "  This  plac»  is  nearly  as  large  as  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  believe  heir'Grace-  could  spare  them  from  her 
own  immediate  dominion."* 

"  It  seems  she  can  spare  one  subject  from  it  who  is  far  from 
willing  to  be  spared,"  replied  Sussex.  "Here  am  I,"  he  con- 
tinued angrily,  as  if  giving  way  to  a  long  pent-up  feeling — 
"  Here  am  I,  with  my  grizzled  beard;  representing  the  smooth 
countenance  of  her  gracious  majesty  in  a  sort  of  honourable 
exile,  while  Leicester  kings  it  in  her  court,  and  basks  in  the  full 
sunshine  of  her  favour.  I  have  over  and  over  again  prayed  to 
be  relieved  of  my  office  here,  but  in  vain.  I  am  answered  with 
soft  words,  and  promises  of  release  whenever  the  arch-traitor 
O'Neil  shall  be  destroyed,  or  brought  to  pay  allegiance  to  the 
crown — a  time  which,  for  aught  I  can  see,  may  never  come." 

"I  am  still  for  conciliation,"  replied  Sir  Henry  quietly,  and 


*  Words  actually  used  in  an  Irish  council  of  that  day. 
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passing  over  this  outburst  of  the  Lord  Deputy's  jealous  wrath 
without  remark. 

"  Then  try  it  in  Heaven's  name  !"  exclaimed  Susaex  ;  •'but 
it  must  be  in  my  absence,  I  have  again  applied  for  leave  to 
visit  my  own  home,  leaving  you  my  deputy.  I  have  good 
grounds  for  my  request.  I  have  not  seen  my  wife  or  family 
for  months  ;  my  very  horses  are  at  the  other  side  ;  and  I  have 
grave  State  matters  to  discuss  with  the  queen  in  person." 

"  Take  heed  how  you  trifle  with  Elizabeth,  or  rush  unbiddeft 
to  her  presence,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

' '  I  have  friends  who  urge  my  petition  this  time  very  closely, " 
answered  Sussex.  "The  first  English  messenger  who  arrives 
will,  I  am  sure,  bring  me  the  permission  I  desire.  You  can  act 
as  you  think  fit  in  my  absence  ;  but  on  my  return,  should  the 
lesson  of  submission  be  not  peacefully  learned  by  O'Neil 
according  to  your  method,  I  must  only  teach  it  to  him  by  my 
own." 

"Well,"  said  the  Lord  Justice,  "so  far  I  shall  not  cross 
your  plans.  For  mine,  the  day  you  take  shipping  for  England 
a  messenger  to  cite  Tyrowen  before  me  leaves  Dublin  for  Ben- 
burb." 

"Then  you  have  no  fear  of  lacking  one,  in  spite  of  the 
pedlar's  information,"  remarked  Sussex. 

"  No,"  replied  Sir  Henry.  "  Notwithstanding  all  it  may  suit 
us  to  say,  this  prince  is  not  a  barbarian.  His  tempier  may  be 
high,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  not  kill  a  peaceful  messenger  merely 
because  he  does  his  master's  bidding  faithfully.  Besides,  my 
letter  will  be  less  a  formal  citation  than  an  invitation  to  meet 
me  here  in  this  city  on  grave  business." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Sussex,  with  a  careless  shrug.  "  And  now 
for  our  answer  to  O'Donnell." 

"  It  must  be  a  plausible  one,"  replied  the  Lord  Justice. 
"Tell  him  you  are  about  to  visit  England,  where,  as  he  desires, 
you  will  lay  the  whole  story  of  his  wrongs  before  the  queen." 

"  I  will  tell  him  also  that  O'Neil  is  to  be  cited  before  y 
without  delay,"  said  Sussex. 

"  Yes,  but  impress  on  him  that  he  is  to  remain  passive  for  the 
present,  unless  absolutely  attacked,"  said  Sir  Henry  ;  "  but 
under  all  circumstances  to  look  on  the  queen's  Government  as 
favourable  to  him  and  inclined  to  redress  his  wrongs." 

"  Until  it  suits  us  better  to  back  up  O'Neil,"  added  Sussex, 
laughing,  and  pushing  some  paper  before  Sydney  on  which  to 
write  the  letter  spoken  of,  and  to  which  he  was  afterwards  to  set 
his  seal. 

"  This  mysterious  pedlar  will  be  your  messenger  to  O'Donnell, 
I  suppose  ?"  said  Sir  Henry,  when  in- due  time  he  laid  the  com- 
pleted document  before  the  Deputy  for  his  signature. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Sussex.  "  He  is  the  shrewdest  and  safest 
one  I  know  of." 

"  But  that  I  am  certain  he  is  playing  his  own  game  as  well  as 
yours,  I  would  bid  you  beware  of  edged  tools,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

"  What  matters  that  ?"  was  the  answer,  "  I  care  little  how 
many  arrows  quiver  in  the  outer  rings  of  the  target  so  that  my 
own  buries  itself  in  the  centre.  But  it  is  now  far  into  the  night," 
he  added  wearily  ;  "  suppose  we  end  our  council  for  the  present, 
and  re'^^ire.    I  am  weary  ;  and  so,  I  doubt  not,  must  be  you." 

Sir  Henry  williugly  assented  to  this  proposal  ;  and,  having 
first  placed  their  papers  in  safety,  each  summoned  his  attend- 
ant, and  took  his  way  to  his  own  apartment. 
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Chapter  IV. — The  Gossip  Chosen, 
In  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  palace  of  Benburb — the  principal 
residence  of  the  chief  of  the  O'Neilfl — sat  the  princess,  gazing 
with  an  expression  of  sad  affection  upon  her  youngest-born  son, 
an  infant  of  three  or  four  months  old,  who  lay  sleeping  in  her 
arms.  A  little  apart  from  her,  engaged  in  needlework,  was 
Grace  Maguire,  whose  name  we  have  heard  spoken  between 
the  two  Saxon  lords  as  being,  according  to  her  father's  state- 
ment, detained  in  Tyrowen  as  much  a  hostage  as  a  guest.  She 
was  very  lovely,  with  soft  brown  hair  parted  simply  from  her 
forehead,  and  large  grey  eyes,  the  thick  fringes  of  which  seemed 
almost  reflected  in  the  pure  cheek  beneath  them  ;  for  the  little 
crimson  mouth  made  the  only  tint  of  red  in  her  sweet  face, 
from  which  breathed  the  very  essence  of  a  maidenly  innocence 


and  gentleness  that  appealed  to  all  hearts  in  her  favonr.  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  to  one  heart,  at  least,  it  appealed  in  vain  ; 
for  she  passed  with  a  sort  of  shrinking  obeisance  from  the  room 
as  O'Neil  entered  it,  and,  without  noticing  her,  beyond  a  care- 
less glance,  approached  the  princess,  and  said,  jestingly,  but 
with  a  slight  dash  of  earnest  in  his  voice  : 

"  I  have  grown  jealous  of  these  children,  Mave.  You  do  not 
hear  my  step  now  as  quickly  as  you  did  of  old." 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  with  a  smile  that  chaaed  aU 
shadow  from  her  face  with  its  glad  sunshine,  and  answered  : 

"  My  heart  has  grown  larger  since  they  came,  Shane  ;  there 
is  room  for  them  in  it  without  disturbing  you." 

"  But  I  must  have  it  all,  however  large,"  he  laughed,  '  as  m 
the  first  years  long  ago." 

He  snatched  the  infant  from  her  lap,  and  held  it  high  above 
her  head  upon  one  hand. 

"  Oh  !  Shane,  be  careful !"  cried  the  mother,  fearful  for  the 
safety  of  her  child  ;  when,  still  laughing,  he  gave  him  back  to 
her,  and  took  a  seat  at  her  side. 

"  Of  what  were  you  thinking  with  such  seeming  sadness  when 
I  came  ?"  he  asked.  t>    u  u 

"  I  was  thinking  how  this  dear  babe  and  I  came  to  Benburb 
in  the  same  bleak  season— the  late  Autumn  of  the  year,"  she 
answered.  j  v  c 

Shane  twined  one  of  her  still  rich  ringlets  round  his  tnger, 
and  by  way  of  answer  sang  softly  to  her  a  verse  of—"  We  bring 
the  Summer  with  us"— a  beautiful  Irish  air,  old  even  then,  as 
it  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  the  kingly  hero  of  Clontarf, 
Brian  Boru, 

Shane's  tenderness  would  soon  have  proved  too  much  for 
Mave's  composure,  but  that,  as  usual,  his  niood  changed  quickly, 
and,  rising,  he  paced  the  room  while  he  said  to  her  : 

"  But  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you  of  this  boy's  christening. 
We  have  not  yet  fixed  on  gossips.    Who  shall  they  be  V 

"  You  always  know  best  who  is  most  likely  to  be  useful  to 
you  in  that  relationship,"  replied  Mave;  "and  for  myself, 
your  will  is  mine." 

"Nay,  but  you  shall  choose  this  time,"  persisted  Shane, 
pleasantly,  "if  it  were  only  to  prove  I  am  not  the  brute  and 
tyrant  my  enemies  love  to  paint  me." 

"What,  then,"  said  Mave,  "if  we  sent  the  cradle  to  Ma- 
guire— Grace's  father  ?"* 

Shane  frowned,  and  his  cheek  flashed  hotly,  when  in  a  mo- 
ment the  child  was  laid  in  his  cradle,  and  Mave's  arm  was  twined 
within  O'Neil's,  as  she  asked  anxiously  : 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Shane  i" 

"  Angry  with  you  !"  he  replied  fondly.  "No,  love;  but  I 
hate  that  sullen  scoundrel's  very  name.  He  has  come  to  heel," 
he  added,  "like  a  whipped  hound,  because  he  fears  me  ;  but 
there  is  no  faith  in  him  whereon  to  lean.  He  will  skulk  back 
again  to  the  aid  of  my  foes,  native  or  foreign,  whenever  the 
chance  oflera— more,  is  watching  anxiously  for  it  until  it 
comes." 

"  Let  us  not  speak  of  him,"  said  Mave  soothingly;  for  she 
knew  how  sudden  and  fierce  Shane's  rages  were,  and  how  much 
shaken  he  was  ever  left  by  them  in  body  and  mind.  "  Let  us 
not  speak  of  him,  dearest.  I  was  wrong  and  thoughtless  to  bring 
up  his  name."  ■• 

"  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  forget  it  while  his  daughter 
makes  one  of  my  household,"  he  answered.  "  She  is  good  and 
fair,  I  know  ;  yet  I  am  ever  glad  when  she  leaves  my  sight,  for 
she  reminds  m^of  him." 

"  Good  and  fair  indeed,"  assented  the  princess. 

"  O'Cahan  is  anxious  to  match  her  with  young  Myles  O'Han- 
lon,"  continued  Shane.  "  He  says  she  is  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  her  father  loves,  and  that  her  union  with  a  tried 
friend  of  mine  would  bind  him  in  some  degree  to  my  cause. 
Have  you  noticed  that  she  cares  for  him  ?  For  I  would  not 
force  her  will  in  love,  of  all  things," 

"I  do  not  think  Grace's  heart  has  spoken  yet  for  anyone, 
was  the  answer,  "although  I  have  heard  her  speak  with  much 
soft  pity  of  your  prisoner,  Sorley-buidhe,  and  seen  bright  roses 

*  Sending  a  cradle  was  a  chiefs  way  of  inviting  a  friend  to  become 
bis  gossip. 


bloom  upon  her  cheek  when  you  sometimes  let  him  join  us  in 
the  amusements  of  our  festivals." 

"What!  your  Scottish  namesake?"  exclaimed  Shane.  "That 
would  be  news  indeed,  if  you  judge  rightly  !  And  yet  I  think 
I  have  seen  her  blush  and  smile  at  Myles  O'Hanlon's  coming 
also.  She  can  look  arch  and  roguish  at  times,  and  may  be 
playing  with  both,  yet  love  neither." 

He  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  from  which  he  was  aroused  by  the 
entrance  of  a  man  whose  attenuated  frame,  sharp  sallow  face,  and 
thin  black  locks,  much  streaked  with  grey,  gave  him  an  appear- 
ance of  age  far  beyond  his  real  years,  which  were  the  same  as 
those  of  O'Neil.  No  woman  had  ever  called  him  husband,  no 
child  father  ;  his  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
his  prince  and  foster-brother,  by  whom  his  services  were  fully 
appreciated.  But  the  princess  was  always  cold  towards  him,  and 
rarely  spoke  to  him  when  she  could  avoid  it. 

"Well,  foster-brother,  what  good  errand  brings  you  to  the 
apartment  of  the  princess  ?  You  seldom  favour  us  with  your 
presence  here,"  said  O'Neil. 

"Nor  would  I  intrude  now,"  replied  O'Cahan,  "but  that  a 
weak,  white-haired  old  man  has  just  arrived,  accompanied  by  a 
guide  not  much  stronger  in  appearance.  He  says  he  is  the 
bearer  of  a  message  to  you  from  Lord  Justice  Sydney,  and  craves 
an  audience  that  he  may  deliver  it  in  person." 

"  And  he  shall  have  it,"  replied  Shane.  "  In  peace  or  war  I 
never  shrink  before  a  Saxon." 

Both  men  left  the  room  ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour,  during 
which  time  the  princess  still  remained  alone  with  the  child, 
O'Neil  retumedjwith  an  expression  of  extreme;amu8ement  on  his 
face,  crying  : 

"  Our  gossip  is  chosen,  Mave,  and  now  I  but  want  you  to  ap- 
prove." 

"  Who  is  it,  Shane  ?"  asked  the  princess. 
"  You  must  guess,"  was  the  answer. 

"  You  said  but  this  minute  I  was  only  to  approve,"  said  Mave, 
laughing,  "now  it  seems  L  am  to  exercise  my  wit  as  well.  I 
shall  not  do  both,  O'Neil— I  shall  rebel." 

"  Just  one  guess  to  prove  you  own  me  lord,"  he  answered 
playfully,  and  stooping  to  kiss  her ;  "yet,"  he  continued,  "  I  had 
better  tell  the  wondrous  tale  myself,  for  I  know  your  guess  will 
prove  a  vain  one.  What  think  you  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  the 
English  queen's  Lord  Deputy  in  the  Pale." 

"Sydney  Lord  Deputy  !"  repeated  Mave.  "I  thought  you 
spoke  of  the  Lord  Deputy  as  Sussex." 

"And  so,  strickly  speaking,  he  is  still ;  but  Sussex  has  been 
called  to  England  on  State  business,  and  Sydney  acts  for  him 
with  full  powers  in  his  absence." 

"You  are  surely  jesting !"  said  Mave.  "How  could  this 
Saxon  lord  be  sponsor  to  our  child  1" 

"  And  yet  he  will  be,"  said  Shane  ;  "of  that  I  am  assured.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  accept  the  honour  T  have  done  him  in 
inviting  him  to  be  sponsor  to  my  son.  Even  Dhonal  Beg,  the 
cautious,  believes  so  too.  He  says  the  letter  bears  the  fact  on 
the  face  of  it  that  Sydney  will  have  an  interview  with  me  at  any 
cost.  And  now,  Mave,  this  will  necessitate  some  little  change 
in  our  household." 

The  princess  shuddered,  and  grew  pale,  as  she  asked  ; 

"  Of  what  nature  r 

"Nay,  nay,"  he  said  tenderly,  as  he  felt  her  tremble  ;  "too 
much  shade  is  not  good  for  my  dark-bright  Rose.  I  will  place 
her  in  the  sunshine,  that  all  may  see  and  wonder  at  her 
bloom." 

"She  needs  no  sunshine  but  the  love  that  has 'been  hers  for 
years,"  she  murmured. 

"  The  change  I  speak  of  need  not  fright  you,"  he  continued 
softly.  "  Listen  while  I  tell  you.  Ever  since  the  blacksmith 
Matthew's  death,  vague  reports  have  been  floating  through  the 
North— originating  I  know  not  how— that  I,  O'Neil,  was  to  be 
cited  before  this  same  Lord  Justice  to  answer  for  it,  as  well  as 
to  surrender  Dungannon  to  his  heir.  I  need  not  speak  my 
scorn  of  them  ;  but  now  this  meek,  unpretending  messenger 
just  arrived — a  scrivener,  I  should  say,  from  his  appearance — 
one  whom  I  should  freely  swear  the  mere  flashing  of  a  sword 
from  its  scabbard  would  terrify  to  death — has,  with  many  pro- 


fessions of  honour  for  my  person,  presented  me  with  a  letter 
from  his  master.  Had  the  trembling  thing  one  spark  of  man- 
hood about  him,  in  my  first  rage  after  reading  Sydney's  scroll 
1  do  not  deny  that  my  skean  should  have  sought  to  find  it  ;  but, 
as  it  is,  the  crafty  lawyer  has  chosen  his  messenger  well,  as  one 
too  little  for  my  vengeance.  I  was  about  to  fling  the  paper  in 
his  face,  however,  instead,  and  bid  him  begone,  when  Dhonal's 
fingers  closed  on  it,  while  he  asked  me  quietly  for  leave  to  look 
it  over,  dismissing  its  bearer  for  the  present.  I  did  so  sullenly, 
but  he  soon  showed  me,  on  reading  it  a  second  time,  that  this 
document  was  less  a  summons  to  me  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  an  inferior  and  a  foreigner  than  an  invitation  from 
one  who  represented  a  crowned  queen  to  meet  him  on  equal 
terms  in  Dublin  that  certain  arrangements  might  be  entered  on 
between  us." 

"  In  Dublin  !  among  these  false  strangers  !"  almost  shrieked 
Mave.    "  Oh  !  Shane,  you  will  not  go  ?" 

Then,  or  ever,  what  thought  had  she  for  country,  or  policy, 
or  anyone  save  O'Neil  ? 

"  You  will  not  go  1"  she  repeated.  "  Think  only  of  me  and 
of  our  children  !" 

"  I  thought  of  one  of  them,  and  in  good  time  too,"  laughed 
Shane,  "  for  my  consultation  with  my  foster-brother  ended  in 
my  ordering  all  honour  to  be  paid  to  Sydney's  terrified  envoy 
and  his  companion,  who  are  now  refreshing  themselves  while 
Dhonal  indites  a  letter  to  the  Justice,  stating  I  cannot  at  present 
visit  Dublin,  but  will  feel  most  happy  to  receive  the  Lord 
Deputy  at  my  house  at  the  Fews  (which  will  be  meeting  him 
about  half  way),  and  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  in  your 
name  and  my  own,  a  formal  invitation  to  be  sponsor  to  our  son, 
who  should  be  christened  there  at  whatever  date  it  would  suit 
him  to  be  present." 

"  He  will  not  come,"  save  Mave  decisively. 

"And  I  say  he  will,  dearest,"  persisted  O'Neil,  "and  that  at 
such  an  early  date  as  will  barely  give  us  time  to  reach  the  Fewa 
before  him.  I  have  yielded  too  much  in  the  past,  sweet  wife, 
to  your  shrinking  from  all  strange  society  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion you  must  assume  your  place,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  lovely 
Irish  maids  and  matrons,  that  these  Englishers,  when  they 
come  among  us,  may  see  a  court  and  princess  worthy  of  O'Neil." 

Mave  made  a  strong  efibrt  to  control  herself,  but  it  was  a  vain 
one  ;  for,  suddenly  flinging  her  arms  around  him,  she  hid  her 
face  on  Shane's  breast,  and  sobbed  bitterly.  His  love  for  her 
must  have  been  something  wonderful,  for  he  bore  this  trial  to 
his  scanty  stock  of  patience  in  silence,  until  the  storm  of  feeling 
had  expended  itself ;  when,  soothing  her  as  though  ho  sought 
to  soothe  a  suffering  child,  he  said  : 

"  O'Reilly's  wife  will  be  the  other  gossip.  She  likes  these 
Saxons,  I  am  told,  and  would  fain  bear  one  of  their  titles.  She 
should  thank  me  much,  I  think,  for  bringing  her  into  such  close 
relations  with  one  who  holds  the  giving  of  them  in  his  hands." 

"  I  did  not  think  her  husband  was  more  favoured  by  you  than 
Maguire  is,"  remarked  Mave. 

"Oh,  he  is  a  feather-headed  fool,"  answered  Shane  contemp- 
tuously ;  "  I  never  looked  upon  him  as  other  than  that  villain's 
instrument.  Although,"  he  added,  "a  fool  will  often' work  aa 
much  evil  by  his  blundering  as  a  villain  by  his  plottings.  But 
you  will  pleasure  me  by  doing  what  I  ask  you,  love — will  you 
not  ? — and  be  ready  to  acompany  me  to  the  Fews  in  seven 
days  ?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  will  be  ready.  Forgive  my  weeping, 
Shane  ;  I  shall  not  be  so  weak  again.  Henceforth  in  all  things 
your  wishes  shall  be  mine." 

"  As  they  have  ever  been,"  murmured  Shane. 

(to  bk  continued.) 

One  of  the  Advantages  of  Matrimony. — He  used  to  cramp 
his  feet  up  in  little  boots,  and  limp  painfully  to  her  residence 
every  Saturday  evening  ;  but  the  morning  after  his  marriage  he 
went  into  a  shoemaker's,  drew  a  chaUc  mark  around  his  foot,  at 
about  an  inch  distant  from  it  on  both  sides  and  at  the  heel  and 
toe,  and  ordered  the  man  to  make  him  a  pair  of  boots  after  that 
pattern.    Oh,  there's  sweet  liberty,  there's  balmy,  boundless 

(  freedom  in  the  marriage  state,  of  which  sore-heeled  and  dis- 

I  torted  bachelors  have  no  conseption  ! 
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SUNSET. 


BY  JOHN  MURDOCK. 


I  tUnk  there's  not  on  land  or  sea 
A  sight  more  beauteous  than  the  ann — 
An  Autumn  sun — its  day's  work  done, 

Sinkiug  to  rest  most  gloriously  ! 

The  Western  skies  seem  all  ablaze 
With  colours  that  the  rainbow  shame — 
Deep  purple,  gold,  and  vivid  flame 

Commingling  in  a  sea  of  rays  ! 

To  my  fond  gaze  on  such  an  even, 
As  I  enraptured  feed  mine  eyes. 
There  are  moments  when  the  burning  skies 

Seem  as  the  opening  gates  of  fleaven  ! 

The  distant  hills  eflfulgently 

Are  bathed  with  light  to  day  unknown — 
A  light,  0  dying  sun  1  thine  own — 

Thine  own  "Good  night"  to  mount  and  lea ! 

And  every  tree  and  every  flow'r, 
Ay,  every  blade  of  grass  so  green, 
Are  to  delighted  viuion  seen 

Steeped  in  the  iiifluence  of  the  hour. 

Souls  weary,  fainting,  suffering. 
Find  in  this  hour  of  eve  sublime — 
Find  in  this  hallowed  Vesper  time 

Waters  of  strength — a  holy  spring. 

Oh  !  a  sweet  Summer  hour  of  even, 
Just  ere  the  twilight  shades  the  scene, 
In  a  fair  woodland  vista  green  ! 

Prayer  is  involuntary  then  to  Heaven. 


THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH. 


By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance." 


Chapter  Xll. — Startling  Announcements. 

The  first  thing  I  did  on  leaving  the  prison  was — not  to  run 
to  the  nearest  hotel  and  order  a  sumptuous  dinner,  nor  to  a 
tobacconist  and  buy  a  whole  box  of  cigars,  nor  to  a  tavern  and 
drink  till  T  could  not  "see  a  hole  in  a  ladder."  No  ;  the 
first  thing  I  did  on  quitting  Mount  joy — oh  !  what  a  sad  mis- 
nomer ! — was  to  buy  a  newspaper  ! 

The  press — the  sentinel  and  safeguard  of  liberty,  the  terror 
of  the  tyrant,  the  hope  of  the  oppressed,  the  freeman's  charter, 
the  ad  vocate  of  right,  the  reprover  of  wrong,  the  mirror  of  the 
masses,  the  judge  in  every  cause  ;  potent,  prescient,  ubiqui- 
tous, with  more  eyes  than  Argus,  a  more  powerful  voice  than 
Stentor,  more  accomplished  than  Apollo,  swifter  than  Mercury, 
brandishing  the  thunders  of  Jove  himself — the  press  !  to  it  I 
ran,  for  with  my  eyes  upon  it  I  felt  that  I  was  indeed  once  more 
free  ! 

Greedily,  therefore,  did  I  devour  the  contents  of  the  news- 
paper as  I  sat  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  railway  station,  watch- 
ing for  the  train  that  was  to  take  me  the  first  part  of  my  journey 
to  Kilcray. 

I  had  just  finished  the  "foreign  intelligence,"  and  was  en- 
tering upon  the  domestic,  when  the  bell  rang.  I  took  a  seat  in 
a  carriage,  and  resumed  my  reading,  and  was  enjoying  every 
succeeding  item  of  news  with  great  gusto,  till  I  got  half  way 
down  the  column  devoted  to  "fashionable  intelligence,"  when 
the  following  startling  announcement  met  my  eye  : — 

"We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  a  marriage  is  arranged 
and  will  shortly  take  place  between  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  the  popular 

and  able  member  for  ,  and  the  Lady  Lucy,  eldest  daughter 

of  Lord  Mountoiley." 

On  reading  this  the  sight  almost  left  my  eyea.  Mrs.  Eddis 
must  then  be  dead. 

"Poor  woman!"  I  thought,  "she  did  not  long  survive  her 


separation  from  her  husband.  Dead — dead  !  no  doubt  of  a 
broken  heart — the  best  friend  I  have  ever  known — the  mother 
of  my  Maude." 

Tears  rose  to  my  eyes.  Over  and  over  again  I  read  the  para- 
graph with  a  melancholy  interest,  and  was  going  to  put  the 
paper  down  and  follow  the  sombre  train  of  thought  that  waa 
passing  through  my  mind,  when  a  little  lower  down  in  the 
column  my  eye  was  attracted  by  another  announcement.  It 
was  to  the  following  eflect  : — 

"A  Romance  in  Real  Life. — It  is  seldom  outside  the  pages 
of  a  novel  that  an  act  of  heroism  is  followed  by  so  meot  and 
magnificent  a  reward  as  that  of  which  Dr.  Snelgrove  of  London, 
the  accomplished  author  of  "Macesce  Crinibus,"  is  shortly  to 
be  the  happy  recipient.  It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
months  ago  that  gentleman,  after  agallant  struggle,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  saved  Miss  Maude  Eddis,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  M.P.,  from  a  watery  grave,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  shipwreck  on -the  Yorkshire  coast.  The  learned  doctor 
little  knew  then  that  the  lady  he  snatched  from  the  jiiws  of 
death  was  destined  to  be  his  wife  ;  but  such  now  turns  out  to 
be  the  case,  for  in  a  few  days  the  interesting  pair  will  be  joined 
in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  ;  and  we,  mindful  of  the  seutiment 
that  'none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,'  wish  Dr.  Snelgrove 
every  imaginable  joy,  and  congratulate  him  on  having  won  the 
heart  of  a  lady,  the  beauty  of  whose  person  is  only  e(|ualled  by 
the  goodness  of  her  heart  and  the  charms  of  her  mind." 

1  will  not  say  one  word  about  the  mighty  hurricane  of  passion 
that  this  intelligence  let  loose  in  my  breast.  I  was,  after  all,  to 
lose  Maude.  The  sleek  Snelgrove  had  prevailed.  Fortune  had 
played  into  his  hands.  My  imprisonment — oh  !  how  I  objur- 
gated the  author  of  it ! — had  been  my  undoing.  While  I  was 
under  lock  and  key,  while  my  hands  were  tied  behind  my  back, 
my  treasure  was  stolen. 

"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  free  !"  wrote  the  simpering 
editor.  I  could  have  strangled  him  at  that  moment.  As  it 
was,  I  took  a  vicarious  revenge  on  the  vile  scribe,  by  tearing 
his  paper  to  pieces,  and  throwing  them  to  the  winds  of  heaven  ! 
It  was  the  only  reply  I  could  make  to  his  mendacious  laudation 
of  Snelgrove. 

I  was  still  in  a  frenzied  state  when  I  mounted  the  box  seat  of 
the  coach  which  was  to  bring  me  to  Kilcray.  My  thoughts 
harped  madly  on  the  one  string,  "None  but  the  brave  deserve 
the  fair." 

"  Good  heaven  !"  I  shouted,  forgetting  where  I  was. 

Tiie  coachman  thought  I  had  parted  with  my  senses — he  was 
not  far  wrong — and  asked  me  what  was  the  matter.  I  answered 
by  snatching  the  whip  from  his  hand  and  furiously  flogging  the 
horses  ! 

He  made  sure  I  was  crazed. 

"  Drive  !  drive  !  drive  !"  I  shouted.  "  Drive  for  life  or  death  ! 
You're  going  asleep  !" 

He  recovered  the  whip,  and  the  horses  relapsed  once  more 
into  their  slow,  snail-like  pace.  I  was  almost  ready  to  jump  off 
the  coach  and  run  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 

It  was  dark  when  we  reached  Kilcray.  I  at  once  hired  a 
saddle-horse  and  rode  furiously  to  Goragh,  to  my  mother's,  or 
rather  to  what  was  my  mother's  house.  There  was  no  light  in 
the  windows,  no  smoke  from  the  chimney.  The  door  ^as  closed. 
I  knocked,  and  knocked,  and  kicked.  No  answer.  I  rode  round 
about  the  premises.  There  was  no  sign  of  life.  The  outhouses 
were  empty.  Neither  cow,  nor  calf,  nor  horse  was  there.  What 
had  happened  ?  My  heart  smote  me.  Had  some  other  crush- 
ing misfortune  befallen  our  family  ?  I  could  not  tell ;  it  looked 
like  it — very,  very  like  it.  There  was  no  one  about  that  I  could 
question,  and  I  rode  off  rapidly  to  Paudeen  Dree's.  He  would 
tell  me  all.  I  found  him  at  home — himself  and  his  wife,  the 
quondam  Widow  Moriarty.  Neither  of  them  recognised  me. 
If  you  want  an  impenetrable  mask,  go  to  Mountjoy,  and  they'll 
weave  you  one  there  that  will  baffle  the  keenest  eye  ;  but  you'll 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

I  made  myself  known.  Paudeen  and  his  wife  crossed  them- 
selves and  turned  pale.  They  thought  I  was  long  since  dead. 
I  asked  eagerly  for  news — news  of  my  mother,  news  of  Maude, 
news  of  Mrs.  Eddis  ;  and  this  is  whiit  I  learned. 


After  Mr.  Eddis'a  recovery,  he  and  his  daughter  and  Dr. 
Snelgrove  went  to  London,  and  had  not  since  returned. 
Lougheed  had,  by  some  means  or  other,  once  more  ingratiated 
himself  with  Mr.  Eddis,  and  was  reinstated  iu  his  old  office  of 
agent.  The  consequence  was  that  the  old  system  was  reintro- 
duced on  the  e-state,  and  in  such  an  aggravated  form  that, 
whereas  in  times  gone  by  Lougheed  scourged  the  people  with 
rods,  he  now  scourged  them  with  scorpions.  Notices  to  quit 
were  again  the  order  of  the  day.  My  mother,  although  solvent, 
was  sent  oue.  She  would  not  wait  to  be  evicted,  and  she  had 
departed  the  previous  day  to  join  her  husband  in  Australia. 
Paudeen  himself  was  under  the  ban,  having  that  very  day  re- 
ceived notice  to  quit. 

Such  was  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Goragh  since  I  had  last 
seen  it.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Paudeen  made  no  reference  to 
Mrs.  Eddis.  When  questioned  on  that  score,  he  shook  his 
head  mournfully,  and  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the  lake. 

"  What !"  I  asked,  "  did  she  try  it  again,  then  T' 

"  She  tried  it  only  woust,  and  that  wonst  was  too  often,  to 
herself  be  it  tould,  poor  cray  thur  !  There's  not  a  day  ever  since 
that  I  haven't  been  out  on  the  lake,  draggin'  here  and  there, 
thinkin'  I  might  be  able  to  see  somethin'  o'  the  craythur,  but, 
like  that,  I  might  as  well  be  draggin'  the  Metherauean  Say. 
Men  iv  larnin'  that  examined  the  place  said  the  body  was  carried 
away  by  the  current  of  a  strame  that  springs  up  from  under  the 
causeway  ;  but  I  have  my  own  opinion  about  it." 

"  What's  that,  Paudeen  1"  I  asked. 

"  Why,  everybody  knows  that  there's  some  parts  in  Goragh 
Lough  without  a  bottom,  and  ten  chances  to  one  it's  into  one  iv 
them  holes  she  fell,  and  will  keep  on  sinkin'  till  she  comes  out 
at  d'other  side  o'  the  world  !" 

I  did  not  laugh  at  Paudeen's  fanciful  solution  of  the  mystery, 
nor  vouchsafe  the  correct  one.  I  was  in  no  mood  of  mind  for 
laughter  ;  and  as  to  telling  Paudeen  what  I  knew  of  Mrs. 
Eddis,  there  was  so  much  that  I  did  not  know  concerning  her 
subsequent  fate,  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  my  own 
counsel  ;  and,  having  partaken  of  some  slight  refreshment,  I 
went  away  as  I  came — in  haste. 

Returning  to  Kilcray,  I  was  in  time  for  the  mail-coach.  1 
travelled  through  the  night  back  to  Dublin,  en  route  for  Liver- 
pool, where  I  hoped  to  overtake  my  mother  before  she  embarked 
for  Australia,  and  I  had  ample  time  to  ponder  over  the  tidings 
I  had  learned  from  Paudeen  Dree. 

The  first  question  that  suggested  itself  was — What  had  become 
of  Mrs.  Eddis  ?  Had  she  left  my  mother's,  gone  home  to  her 
own  people,  and  died  there  ?  Or  was  she  still  alive,  unknown 
to  her  husband,  and  resolved  never  to  see  him  again  or  have 
aught  more  to  say  to  him  ?  And  if  this  latter,  was  she  aware 
of  his  impending  marriage  ?  Or  was  she  in  some  place  of  con- 
cealment, watching  his  conduct,  and  ready  to  pounce  on  him  at 
the  last  moment,  and  exact  a  terrible  revenge  for  some  injury 
or  outrage,  real  or  imaginary,  which  she  might  have  suffered, 
or  believed  herself  to  have  suffered,  at  his  hands,  as  a  woman, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother  ? 

With  the  data  at  my  disposal  it  was  impossible  to  answer  any 
of  these  questions  ;  and,  after  harassing  and  torturing  my  mind 
with  every  wild  and  conflicting  conjecture,  I  turned  by  way  of 
flange  to  another  field  of  inquiry  and  speculation  not  less  ob- 
scured with  doubt  and  apprehension.  I  thought  of  Maude. 
Had  she,  believing  that  I  was  dead,  and  worn  out  by  her  father's 
importunities  or  awed  by  his  threats,  consented  to  marry  Snel- 
grove  ?  Assuming  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  I  should  be 
able  to  see  her  before  the  marriage  took  place — and  there  were 
still  a  few  days  to  spare — would  she  be  willing  to  break  off  the 
engagement  1  And  if  so,  what  was  the  next  step,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  ?  What  would  her  father  say  or  do  ?  What  would 
my  mother  say  ?    What  would  everybody  say  ? 

After  puzzling  my  brain  with  these  and  a  thousand  other 
questions,  my  mind  reverted  to  our  own  family.  There  was  not 
an  O'Rourke  nor  a  vestige  of  an  O'Rourke  now  left  in  Goragh. 
Lougheed  had  again  conquered.  He  had  brought  my  poor 
grandfather's  grey  hairs  down  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  He  had 
pursued  me  from  post  to  pillar  like  a  felon  ;  and  now  he  had 
driven  my  mother  from  the  country.  There  was  not  an  O'Rourke 


in  Goragh.  Lougheed  had  conquered,  and  Lougheed  was  pre- 
sumably happy.  He  had  enlisted  an  astute  mind  in  his  service 
in  the  person  of  Mdlle.  Dechamp,  and  the  result  was  victory 
along  the  whole  line.  Villany  had  prevailed,  cunning  was 
crowned,  malice  triumphant ;  and  inofFensiveness  and  virtue  were 
put  to  shame.  Lougheed  had  conquered.  But  there  was  still  a 
God  in  heaven  who  loved  justice,  and  an  O'Rourke  on  earth  to 
seek  after  it ;  and  while  this  was  the  case,  Lougheed's  victory 
might  not  be  lasting  ! 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  occupied  my  mind  the  live  long 
night,  as  I  was  whirled  through  the  wintry  darkness  to  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

I  arrived  there  at  the  grey  dawn  of  a  dreary  day  in  January  ; 
and,  stiff  and  cold  and  weary  though  I  was.  I  lost  no  time  in 
making  for  the  quay,  wFere,  after  an  early  breakfast,  I  embarked 
for  Liverpool.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  no  time  was  lost. 
The  steamer  made  a  rapid  run  across,  and  in  nine  hours  I  was 
once  more  stepping  ashore  at  the  Victoria  Pier. 

The  first  mau  1  met  was  my  friend  M'Cool.  He  recognised 
me  at  once,  and  was  giving  me  a  "wide  berth,''  when,  accosting 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  I  asked  him  to  do  me  a  service,  for 
which  I  would  pay  him  handsomely.  It  was  not  without  some 
hesitation  that  he  would  listen  to  me,  not  having  forgotten  the 
day  when  I  denounced  him  to  the  priest,  and  believing  that  I 
had  some  sinister  object  in  again  addressing  him.  I  succeeded, 
however,  in  reassuring  him,  and  with  his  assistance  I  was  enabled 
to  gain  some  important  information  about  my  mother.  I  ascer- 
tained the  office  in  which  she  had  "  booked"  for  Australia,  the 
name  of  the  ship  she  was  to  go  out  in,  and  the  day  of  sailing. 
This  of  itself  was  valuable  intelligence,  as  it  assured  me  of  the 
certainty  of  seeing  my  mother  on  her  departure  should  I  fail  to 
trace  her  in  the  meantime.  But  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
M'Cool  I  discovered  her  whereabouts  the  same  evening.  She 
was  staying  at  the  Angel  Hotel  in  Dale-street. 

I  therefore  rewarded  and  dismissed  my  guide,  and  prepared 
for  the  interview.  I  was  afraid  to  come  too  suddenly  upon  her, 
and  sent  her  up  a  note  in  a  feigned  hand,  over  an  assumed 
name,  informing  her  that  I  had  news  of  her  missing  son  which 
I  would  be  happy  to  communicate  to  her.  But  she  saw  through 
the  disguise,  and  was  down  in  the  hall  before  the  waiter. 

' '  Phelim  !  Phelim  !  my  son  !"  she  exclaimed,  falling  on  my 
neck,  and  weeping  with  unspeakable  joy.  "Where  have  you 
been  ]  Where  have  you  been  1  My  poor  boy,  I  thought  you 
were  dead.  Thank  God,  thank  God  for  this  !  I'm  now  a  happy 
woman.  I  did  not  know  how  to  meet  your  father  without  you. 
Come  upstairs,  my  darling,  and  tell  me  all." 

I  followed  her  upstairs,  where  another  surprise,  greater  still, 
or  rather  a  series  of  surprises,  awaited  me.  My  mother  threw 
open  the  door  of  an  apartment,  and  said,  between  laughing  and 
crying : 

"  Ladies,  allow  me  to  introduce  an  old  acquaintance." 

I  stepped  forward,  and  before  I  was  right  in  the  room,  Mrs. 
Eddis's  arms  were  encircling  my  neck.  Another  moment,  and 
an  inner  door  opened,  when,  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  Maude 
flew  into  my  arms  with  a  scream  of  delight !  The  scene  that 
ensued  hardly  admits  of  description.  Such  kissing  and  caress- 
ing, such  hugging  and  pressing,  such  tender  hauling,  such  ex- 
quisite mauling,  no  mortal  man  ever  went  through  in  such  a 
short  time.  Every  loving  epithet  in  the  litanies  of  endearment 
and  tenderness  was  exhausted  in  that  most  happy,  most 
unhoped-for  meeting. 

When  our  excitement  had  cooled  down,  when  the  transports 
of  joy  that  filled  all  our  breasts  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  render 
plain  English  possible,  I  gave  an  account  of  my  sudden  disap- 
pearance, mydetention  inMountjoy,  my  release  at  the  interven- 
tion of  Mr.  Wigley,  and  my  ride  to  Goragh  ;  and  I  am 
sure  there  was  at  least  one  heart  there  that  fluttered  with 
as  deep  and  varied  emotion  at  the  narrative  of  all  I  had 
gone  through,  as  warmed  the  breast  of  Desdemona  when 
hanging  on  the  lips  of  the  Moor  while  he  recounted  the  story 
of  his  life,  and  spoke  of  his  "  most  disastrous  chances,"  "  of 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,"  and  all  the  other  dangers 
he  had  passed. 

It  was  next  my  turn  to  listen  while  my  mother  detailed 


the  events  that  had  occurred  during  my  imprisonment. 
From  her  narrative  I  gathered,  in  addition  to  what  I 
had  already  learned  from  Paudeen  Dree,  that  Mrs.  Eddis 
had  remained  in  the  strictest  seclusion  since  the  night 
of  the  attempted  suicide  in  the  lake  ;  and  that  the  secret 
was  so  well  kept,  and  the  lady  so  unalterably  resolved 
that  it  should  be  kept  until  her  dying  day,  that  the 
nearest  neighbour  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  in  the  matter. 
My  mother  was  evidently  ill  at  ease  in  the  part  she  was  playing, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mrs.  Eddis  to  think  better  of 
her  decision  ;  but  that  lady  was  inflexible — so  much  so  indeed, 
that,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  being  recognised  on  the 
journey  to  the  seaport,  she  ordered  a  covered  carriage  all  the 
way  from  Dublin,  and  took  her  departure  by  night.  Nor  had 
she  changed  her  mind  since,  being  still  bent  on  accompanying 
my  mother  to  Australia,  where  she  had  a  brother,  to  whom  she 
had  willed  a  moiety  of  her  private  fortune. 

With  regard  to  Maude's  presence  in  Liverpool,  I  learned  that 
she  had  arrived  there  that  day  from  Germany,  where  she  had 
been  again  at  school,  and  was  about  to  accompany  her  mother, 
with  whom  she  had  been  all  along  in  secret  correspondence,  and 
who,  had  Maude  been  willing — which  she  was  not — would  not 
hear  of  the  projected  alliance  with  Suelgro ve.  Maude  was  now  of 
age,  and  could  not  only  pjease  herself,  but  would  be  able  to 
claim  the  portion  left  to  her  under  her  mother's  will — a  sum 
sufficient  to  keep  them  both  comfortably  in  the  Antipodes. 

Such — with  the  additional  and  very  pleasing  piece  of  news 
that  my  father  had  been  so  successful  in  Australia  that  he  was 
now  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of.  New  South  Wales — 
was  the  intelligence  that  signalised  my  second  visit  to  Liver- 
pool. 

I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  at  the  Angel,  and  found 
opportunity  for  private  conversations  with  Maude  and  my 
mother.  _  What  came  of  that  colloguing  will  appear  soon,  and 
bring  this  chequered  story  to  a  close. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  LITTLE  FLOWER. 


BY  CALKB  DUNN. 


In  my  portfolio  to  day,  0t 

While  passing  a  brief  idle  hour, 
'Mid  its  familiar  leaves  I  found 

A  little  withered  flow'r 
That  brought  to  me  a  memory  sweet 

Of  one  whose  love  was  dear  to  me — 
Whose  kiadliness  and  gentleness 

Were  all  sincerity. 

He  was  the  playmate  of  my  youth,  1  ' 

My  loved  companion  coustantly  ; 
With  eye  as  mild  as  Summer's  blue 

That  paints  a  cloudless  sky. 
We  roamed  the  pleasant  valleys  through, 

When  Spring  time  came,  in  quest  of  flow'rs, 
Beside  the  brook  where  early  birds 

Welcomed  the  early  hours. 

He  went  afar  a  year  ago. 

And  left  behind  this  little  flow'r, 

Which  brings  to  me  the  memory  sweet 
Of  a  most  perfect  hour, 

When,  wandering  by  the  brook-side,  he 
This  simple  offering  sweet  and  fair 

Pulled  from  its  stem  and  gave  to  ma — 
.  A  treasure  now  most  rare. 

I  know  the  cruel  ocean  lies 

Between  us,  yet  faith  bids  me  see 
My  own,  my  loved,  my  dearest  one 

Come  back  once  more  to  me  ; 
For  Heaven  is  kind  to  hearts  that  love. 

Though  seas  divide  ;  and,  soon  or  late, 
Hope's  flowers  shall  bloom  and  joy  shall  come] 

To  those  who  trusting  wait. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  A  WIFE, 

By  Zin(>\ro. 


Mr.  Jemmy  Reardon  sat  at  his  mnrning  meal.  He  had  dis- 
posed of  his  second  cup  of  tea,  and  slowly  and  thoughtfully  he 
chewed  his  last  morsel  of  toast)>a3  his  eyes  wandered  over  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  morning  paper  that  lay  on  the  table 
beside  him. 

"Increased  facilities  for  advertising,  and  at  a  remarkably 
cheap  rate  too,"  soliloquised  .Jemray.  "  A  thought  strikes  me. 
I've  often  regretted  that  I  neglected  to  invest  a  franc  in  the 
great  French  lottery  ;  but  an  advertisement  for  a  sixpence  or 
so  affords  me  just  as  good  a  chance  of  securing  a  prize.  By  the 
war-god  Jingo  !  I'll  do  it." 

With  Mr.  Jemmy  Reardon,  as  with  moat  other  great  men 
who  have  written  their  names  in  history,  decision  meant  action. 
He  rose  quickly  from  his  chair,  approached  an  escritoire  that 
stood  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  produced  therefrom  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  and,  reseating  himself,  prepared  to  write.  Without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  with  a  flourishing  capital  "  M,"he  wrote 
the  ominous  word,  "  Matrimony  !"  But  then  he  paused.  A 
puzzled  look  settled  on  his  good-humoured  face.  He  nibbled 
at  the  end  of  his  pea-handle  in  a  contemplative  mood,  and 
scratched  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear  energetically  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  glowing  embers  in  the  grate.  Now,  I  am  not  to  be  taken 
as  insinuating  that  Mr.  Reardon's  education  had  been  ne- 
glected ;  but  certainly  English  compositiou  was  not  his  forte. 
When  he  did  write  it  always  cost  hini  some  time  and  labour  to 
think  out  his  sentences.  However,  the  inspiration  came  at  last, 
and  for  a  few  moments  the  pen  travelled  rapidly  across  the 
virgin  sheet  before  him.  As  the  production  became  public  pro- 
perty the  following  morning,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  as  an 
advertisement  in  the  columns  of  a  Dublin  daily  paper,  I  cannot 
be  accused  of  violating  any  confidence  in  reproducing  it  here. 
And  this  is  what  he  wrote  : — 

"A  gentleman,  rich,  aged  24,  is  anxious  to  form  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  lady  three  or  four  years  his  junior,  with  a  view  to 
matrimony.  She  must,  be  good-looking  ;  highly  educated  ; 
intellectuJI ;  and  possess  at  least  £500.  The  strictest  secrecy 
will  be  observed.  Address  (enclosing  carte)  X  99,  ofhce  of  this 
paper.    This  is  genuine." 

"  I  think  that  will  do  nicely,"  remarked  Jemmy,  as  he  laid 
down  his  pen,  and  rubbed  his  hands  together  after  the  manner 
of  a  man  who  had  performed  a  rather  dithcult  task  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.    "The  next  thing  is  to  post  it." 

During  that  day  and  the  following  one  Mr.  Reardon  was  pre- 
occupied during  business  hours,  it  must  be  confessed.  Would 
his  notice  elicit  a  reply  \  This  was  the  burden  of  his  thoughts 
during  his  waking  hours,  and  he  slept  very  little  while  he  re- 
mained in  suspense.  Early  on  the  third  morning  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  the  newspaper  office  to  learn  if  any  communication 
had  been  received  for  X  99.  That  was  decidedly  a  bad  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  Jemmy  while  he  waited  the  return  of  his  wingless 
Mercury  ;  and  his  cheeks  actually  paled  from  the  excitement  of 
mingled  hope  and  fear  when  the  lad  did  rush  into  his  presence, 
for  he  had  been  cautioned  to  use  despatch. 

"Oh,  Mister  Reardon  !"  he  exclaimed,  "I  got  wan." 

Jemmy  stretched  forth  a  trembling  hand,  and  took  the  mis- 
sive ;  and  rewarding  the  juvenile  with  a  sixpence  to  go  see  the 
pantomime,  he  dismissed  him.  With  what  interest  he  examined 
the  delicate  caligraphy  of  the  superscription  ;  and  as  ho  tore  the 
envelope  asunder,  the  alarming  acceleration  of  the  action  of  his 
heart  positively  frightened  him.  The  "  Billy  do,"  as  Mr. 
Reardon  called  it,  ran  as  follows  : — 

"A  lady  who  has  seen  your  advertisement  will  be  at  the 
corner  of  Mountjoy-square  and  Gardiner  street  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  7.30  o'clock.  She  will  wear  a  brown  '  Ulster'  and  a 
white  silk  neckerchief.    Can  you  contrive  to  meet  her  ?'' 

This  brief  epistle  was  signed  "Truth";  and  as  the  young 
man  folded  it  carefully  and  hid  it  away  in  a  corner  of  the  left- 
hand  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  his  overwrought  feelings  found 
relief  in  a  long  drawn  sigh. 

"An  appointment,  and  for  to-night  too,"  he  murmured 
oftly.   "  That's  more  than  I  expected.   By  Jingo  !  1  am  lucky." 


Truly  it  was  more  than  even  the  most  sanguine  could  hope  for. 
Why,  the  afxliir  in  its  v>  ry  inception  aeemad  almost  to  have 
reached  its  crisis.  To  night  he  would  be  the  hero  of  a  thrilling 
comedy-drama  in  three  acts— the  Meeting  !  the  Declaration  !  ! 
the  Denouement ! !  !— and,  if  he  only  forc'dd  the  running,  might 
he  not  win  with  hands  down  in  a  common  canter  ? 

Mr.  Reardon's  usually  excelleu*  appetite  had  altogether  de- 
serted him  that  evuning  ;  an  event  so  extraordinary  as  at  onca 
to  attract  the  attention  of  his  landlady. 

"  You're  not  taking  anything  with  your  tea,"  the  kind  hearted 
woman  remarked,  anxiously.  "Shall  I  cook  a  sausage  for 
you  ?" 

"No,  no,  thank  you,"  Jemmy  replied. 

"You  must  have  something,"  she  good-naturedly  persisted. 
"What  will  you  eat?" 

"A  brown  'Ulster'  and  a  white  silk  neckerchief,"  said  Jemmy, 
abstractedly. 

"My  goodness  gracious  !"  exclaimed  the  woman,  casting  an 
alarmed  glance  on  the  face  of  her  lodger  ;  "what  does  the  boy 
mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing— that  is,  I'm  not  hungry,"  stammered  Jaaimy, 
aa  he  blushed  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair. 

It  was  exactly  ten  minutes  past  seven  by  the  watch,  which  he 
had  consulted  at  least  a  dozen  times  in  the  preceding  dozen 
seconds,  as  Mr.  Reardon  quietly  descended  tlie  stairs  and  left 
the  house.  The  night  was  a  bitterly  cold  one,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  the  fact  that  he 
paused  for  a  m  uneut  at  the  door  of  an  adjoining  spirit-bar, 
and  then  hurriedly  entered.  Or,  perhaps,  being  a  sort  of  phi- 
losopher in  his  way,  Mr.  Reardon  believed  that  that  draught 
which  is  potent  enough  to  degrade  a  wiss  man  into  a  fool,  can 
sometimes  at  least  inspire  a  poltroon  with  the  courage  of  a  hero  ; 
and  in  this  momentous  crisis  of  his  fate  he  felt  he  required  all 
his  nerve  and  courage.  Anyway  he  did  enter,  and  familiarly 
addressing  the  gentleman  behind  the  counter,  who  was  busily 
engaged  in  dispensing  liquor  to  his  numerous  customers,  he 
said  : 

"  Tom,  give  me  a  pint  of  porter  mulled,  and  put  a  bit  of 
lemon  in  it. " 

The  beverage  so  ordered  app-^ared  and  disappeareci'  in  less 
time  than  I  take  to  write  of  it  ;  and  Mr.  Jemmy  Reardon  was 
in  the  street  again.  Buttoning  his  overcoat  tightly  across  his 
manly  bosom,  he  faced  in  the  direction  of  the  rendezvous,  -And, 
at  a  rapid  pace,  proceeded  on  his  way. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  great  fear  took  possession  of  his 
heart.  What  if  the  unknown  should  disappoint  him  ?  or — 
more  torturing  reflection  still— if  the  note  he  had  received  was 
but  the  silly  concoction  of  some  witless  joker  meant  to  hoax 
him  ?  As  he  approached  his  destination  he  grew  positively 
nervous.  However,  suspense  would  soon  be  over.  In  a  few 
minutes  more  he  would  learn  if  his  fair  correspondent  would 
verify  by  her  presence  the  appropriateness  of  the  nom  du  pla-.ne 
she  had  chosen. 

''Tnis  is  uphill  work,"  said  Jemmy,  as  with,  lengthened 
stride  he  swept  along  Gardiner  street.  "I  hope  it  mayn't  be 
all  uphill  work  in  the  wooing,  too. " 

He  reached  the  corner  of  Mountjoy-square,  and  suddenly  his 
heart  gave  a  great  bound,  for  his  eyes  detected,  by  the  light  of 
a  convenient  gas-lamp,  the  slight  and  graceful  form  of  a  girl, 
who  moved  slowly  along,  close  to  the  railings  of  the  enclosure. 
The  figure  was  enveloped  in  an  "  Ulster,"  a  thin  rim  of  white 
around  the  shoulders  relieving  the  darkor  outline  of  her  form. 

"  By  Jingo  !  that's  her,"  exclaimed  Jemmy,  forgetful  of  his 
grammar  in  his  excitement ;  and  he  quickened  his  pace  almost 
to  a  run. 

When  he  had  all  but  reached  her  side,  the  lady  turned  with 
some  abruptness,  which  of  course  obliged  the  gentleman  to  pull 
up  rather  abruptly  too  ;  and  then  they  stood  face  to  face  for  a 
moment  or  so  in  silence,  "  taking  stock  of  each  other,"  as  Mr. 
Ryaidon  afterwards  expressed  it  to  the  writer.  With  a  graceful 
motion  of  his  arm,  he  raised  his  hat  several  inches  above  his 
head  and  thus  addressed  the  lady  : 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  the  fair  corre- 
spondent who  honoured  me  with  a  short  note  in  answer  to  an  ad- 
vertisement in  Monday's  paper  ?" 


In  a  low  soft  voice  came  her  answer  "  Y  ;  and  as  she 
spoke  a  email  and  daintily  gloved  hand  was  extended  to  him. 

_Mr.  Reardon  clasped  it  in  both  his  own,  and  gently  drew  it 
within  his  arm.  Was  it  the  touch  of  that  delicate  hand,  now 
near  enough  to  count  the  throbbin  of  his  heart,  that  all  at  once 
deprived  him  of  that  graceful  fluency  of  speech  which  had  never 
heretofore  deserted  him  when  alone  with  a  woman  ?  As  a  faith- 
ful chronicler  I  am  constrainedto  confess  that  for  once  in  liis  life 
Master  Jeiamy  Reardon  felt  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say,  and 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  a  subject  on  which  most  i&eu  can  at 
times  grow  eloquent — the  weather. 

"It's  a  very  cold  night,  isn't  it  V  was  the  remark  the  young 
man  made.  And  again,  in  a  voice  lower  and  softer  than  before" 
came  her  answer,  "  Y-e  a." 

"Well,  may  the  gods  help  me  through  with  it,"  thought 
Jemmy,  "if  I  have  to  do  all  the  courting  with  a  girl  who  will 
only  respond  in  monosyllables."  And  then  he  said  aloud,  as  he 
pressed  her  little  hand  tighter  in  his  own,  "But  I  hope  vou 
don't  feel  cold." 

"No." 

"  And  I  hope  I  didn't  keep  you  long  waiting." 
"No."  - 

"Oh  !  blow  your  noes,"  muttered  Jemmy,  under  his  breath. 
The  thing  was  disheartening,  certainly.  Her  monosyllabic  re- 
plies to  the  observations  he  had  already  hazarded  were  not  cal- 
culated to  inspire  him  with  confidence  in  the  charms  of  his  own 
eloquence,  and  so  he  remained  silent.  The  girl  was  very  pretty 
-one  or  two  furtive  glances  at  the  face  which  just  reached  to 
his  shoulder  convinced  him  of  that  interesting  fact  ;  but  she 
appeared  to  be  in  verity  a  woman  of  few  words,  a  genuine  rara 
fficis,  an  anomaly  in  petticoats — in  three  words,  a  silent  woman. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  lady  spoke  : 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  "  that  I  have  met  you  here  tO' night  requires 
an  explanation.    I  owe  it  to  you  and  to  myself." 

"Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  Miss  By-the-by,  I  don't 

know  your  name,  you  know." 

"Call  me  Pauline— Pauline  Villiers,"  she  simply  said. 

"Pauline  !"  he  repeated,  with  as  tender  a  modulation  of  voice 
as  ever  thrilled  through  the  accents  of  Barry  Sullivan  as  be  syl- 
labled the  name  of  the  proud  beauty  of  Lyons.  "  And  my 
name  is  Rsardon — my  friends  call  me  Jemmy." 

"Jemmy  !  What  a  sweet  name  !"  she  murmured  ;  and  cer- 
tainly that  not  uncommon  name  did  sound  sweetly  in  his  ears 
as  whispei^  by  the  fair  young  girl  who  rested  on  hia  arm. 
"Mr.  Reardon,"  she  continued,  "I  am  young  ;  I  shall  possess 
fortune"  (Jemmy  opened  all  hia  ears)  ;  "  and  flatterers  tell  me 
I  am  handsome." 

"They'd  be  rank  heretics  if  they  said  anything  else,"  quoth 
Jemmy,  earnestly. 

"And  yet,  alas  !  I  am  not  happy." 

"  You  unhappy,  Pauline  ?    Impossible  !" 

The  girl  shook  her  head  mournfully.  "  Papa  is  the  kindest, 
the  most  loving  of  papas  ;  but  at  times  he  is'  self-willed  and 
obstinate." 

"  He  could  not  be  unkind  to  %jon,  Pauline." 

"And  yet,  good  heavens  !  he  would  coercje  me  into  a  marriage 
with  a  man  whom  I  do  not — cannot  love.  I  have  told  him  so 
over  and  over  again,  and  he  calls  ine  foolish  and  romantic. 
But  still  from  such  a  union  my  soul  recoils  with  horror — loath- 
ing.   Ah,  Mr.  Reardon,  can  Eighteen  mate  with  Eight  and- 

fif  ty  r 

"No,  no  ;  ridiculous  !  monstrous  !"  Mr.  Reardon  exclaimed. 
"  A  father  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  his  child  to 
some  foolish  or  irrational  caprice  of  his  own." 

"  I  shall  never  be  forced  into  this  detestable  alliance,  no  mat- 
ter what  persecution  I  may  have  to  endure,"  said  Pauline  ;  and 
a  force  of  suppressed  passion  quivered  in  her  every  tone. 
"  Now  that  you  know  my  story,  perhaps  you  will  not  judge  my 
conduct  in  arranging  this  meeting  too  severely.  I  know  the 
course  I  have  been  driven  to  adopt  must  seem  uumaidenly  in 
your  eyes." 

' '  My  dear  Pauline"  

"Nay,  do  not  interrupt  me.  The  moment  I  saw  your  adver- 
tisement, an  irresistible — an  overmastering  impulse  to  answer  it 
possessed  me.    1  have  no  faith  in  what  is  called  spiritualism  ; 
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hot  indeed,  indeed,  it  was  some  power  superior,  stronger  than 
volition  that  traced  the  words  that  note  contained,  although  my 
fingers  held  the  pen.  And  to-night,  as  I  descended  the  steps 
from  my  father's  house,  a  voice  distinctly  whispered  in  my  ear 
these  words—'  Pauline,  you  go  lo  meet  your  destiny. 

The  girl  spoke  rapidly,  almost  excitedly  ;  but  presently  she 
grew  calmer,  and  in  a  quieter  tone  asked  the  question  : 

"Do  you  believe  in  attraction,  Mr.  Reardon^'?  ,  .  , , 

"  Most  firmly.  I  know  all  about  it,"  Jemmy  replied  briskly. 
"There's  attraction  of  gravity,  attraction  of  cohesion,  capillary 
attraction"  

Pauline  laughed  a  low,  melodious  laugh. 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Reardon,  you  misunderstand  me.  I  mean 
that  subtle  and  mysterious  influence  which  attracts  to  each 
other  two  kindred  souls." 

"  I  hope  in  goodness  she  isn't  going  to  attract  me  beyond  my 
dopth,"  thought  Jemmy  ;  and  then  he  answered  aloud  : 

"  I  do— I  do,  indeed." 

"I  knew  it— I  felt  it.  You  are  a  kindred  spirit— a  poet— 1 
read  it  in  your  dreamy  glance  when  first  your  eyes  spoke  to 
mine  own,"  the  girl  cried  enthusiastically.  "A  woman  s 
instincts  never  deceive  her;  and  now  I  know  you  are  my 
destiny."  ^  i.-  j 

"Of  course  I  am,  dearest,"  said  Jemmy,  while  his  arm  de- 
scribed an  arc  of  a  circle  round  the  "  Ulster." 

"And  you  will  save  me  from  this  man  who  persecutes  me 
with  his  loathsome  addresses— this  man  who  wooes  me  for  my 
wealth  alone  ]"  u  r>  i. 

"  T'tercenary  wrehah  !"  exclaimed  Jemmy,  indignantly.  iJut 
you  will  never  be  his  wife,  for  I  love  you,  Pduliae." 

"  Could  1  but  believe  you  ?" 

"  I  swear  it !    An  unmistakable  case  of  love  at  first  sight, 
Pauline."  ^ 

"And  I — must  I  confess  it?" — and  Pauline's  head  drooped 
upon  his  waistcoat— ",ah  !  moa  cher^Jemmie,  je  vous  aime." 

"  I  wonder  what  the  deuce  the  foreign  liui,'o  means,"  thought 
Jemmy.  "  Something  very  tender  I  should  say  from  the  tone 
of  her  voice.  Anyhow,  I'll  answer  her  in  a  language  every 
woman  understands,  no  matter  what  her  clime  or  colour,"  a.nd 
stooping  ha  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  full  red  lips  of  the  blushing 
Pauline!  A  very  pleasant  way  of  getting  out  of  a  linguistic 
difficulty,  which,  I  take  it,  reflected  credit  on  Mr.  Readon'a 
ingenuity. 

"And  now,  dearest,  give  me  the  right  to  protect  you.  Uecome 
my  wife."  . 

The  girl  shook  her  head  slowly.  "Papa,  Im  sure,  would 
never  give  his  consent,  and  all  the  better  instincts  of  my  soul 
are  repugnant  to  a  clandestine  marriage." 

In  his  cooler  mamenta  it  might  have  occurred  to  Jemmy  that 
this  was  a  neat  and  delicate  way  of  suggesting  the  very  course 
her  language  seemed  to  condemn  ;  bat  he  was  not  in  the  mood 
to  make  subtle  distinctions  now. 

"'Tis  our  only  chance,  dear  Pauline.  When  we're  married 
your  father  will  make  the  best  of  it,  and  forgive  us." 

"  Ah  !  you  dear  fellow,  do  not  tempt  me  to  that  sin  of  dis- 
obedience so  fatal  to  my  too  weak  sex  !  But  I  must  go  home 
now.  I  fear  they  have  already  missed  me." 
"  Promise  to  see  me  then  to-morrow  night." 
"  No,  no — I  cannot.  To-morrow  evening  is  not  my — that  is, 
I  mean  papa  is  more  than  usually  irascible  with  his  late  attack 
of  gout,  and  cannot  bear  me  a  moment  from  his  sight.  On 
Sunday  evening,  however,  I  shall  try  to  meet  you  here  ;  and 
now  au  rewir — I  will  not  say  adieu." 

"  Good  night,"  said  Jemmy ;  and  after  one  more  chaste 
salute,  they  parted. 

Mr.  Reardon  lit  a  threepenny  cigar,  and  walked  down  Gar- 
diner-street in  a  frame  of  mind  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe, the  reality  had  so  far  overleaped  his  most  sanguine 
anticipations.  It  was  romantic,  too,  his  playing  the  role  of 
Beverley  to  this  most  fascinating  Lydia  Languish. 

"  Well,  that  was  a  lucky  advertisement,"  soliloquized  Jemmy. 
"I  know  she'll  run  with  me  ;  and  there's  no  mistake  about  her 
being  a  lady  from  the  style  in  which  she  dresses." 

Ho  was  not  a  keen  observer,  and  how  was  he  to  know  that 


Dame  Fashion  herself  of  late  years  had  degenerated  into  a 
democrat,  and  that  it  would  require  the  educated  eye  of  a 
court  milliner  at  least  to  distinguish,  now-a-days,  a  duchess  from 
her  ovrnfemme  de  chambic  by  the  cut  of  their  respective  gar- 
ments ? 

"Laws  !  if  they  only  knew  in  MuUingar  that  I'm  next  door 
to  being  married  to  a  lady  whose  papa  is  a  martyr  to  that  aris- 
tocratic complaint  the  gout  !"  Jemmy  said  aloud  as  he  reached 
the  quiet  space  behind  the  Custom  House.  "  Well,  it  wasn't 
for  nothing  the  girls  down  there  christened  me  '  Slutherin' 
Jimmy.' " 

A  few  days  passed  without  event. 

"  Mr.  Reardon,"  said  his  employer  on  the  following  Saturday, 
as  that  young  man  was  about  going  to  dinner,  "  perhaps  on 
your  way  you  will  leave  this  small  parcel  and  bill  at  No.  1 1 
Blank-street."  ^ 

Ten  minutes  later  Jemmy  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  No. 
11.  An  elderly  lady,  tall,  angular,  and  sour-visaged,  admitted 
him,  and  took  the  parcel  from  his  hand.  The  elderly  lady 
counted  some  silver  on  the  hall  table,  and  said  in  a  sepulchral 


"Young  man,  be  pleased  to  receipt  this  bill." 
"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Jemmy  in  his  politest  tones. 
While  he  was  so  engaged,  the  elderly  lady,  in  a  voice  still 
more  sepulchral  in  its  severity,  exclaimed  : 

"  Miss  Stubbs,  has  Master  Algernon  Frederick  done  hia  exer- 
cise in  Natural  Philosophy  ?" 
"  Yes,  ma'am." 

That  voice  !  Mr.  Reardon  raised  his  head,  and  the  pen 
dropped  from  his  nerveless  grasp,  as  his  eyes  met  those  of  Misa 
Stubbs,  alias  Pauline  Villiers,  who  was  descending  the  stairs 
with  a  book  in  hor  hand.  That  romantic  young  person  uttered 
a  little  scream,  aud  our  friend  Jemmy  bolted  precipitately  from 
the  house. 

"What  a  d— d  ass  I  was  near  making  of  myself  !"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his  brow.  "  To  think  of 
my  being  just  on  the  pop  of  running  away  with  a  nursery 

goveriiesa  !" 

"  What  a  fool  I  made  of  myself,  to  be  sure  !"  Miss  Stubbs 
murmured  petulantly,  as  she  sat  that  evening  in  the  nursery, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Youiig  Ladies'  Journal—'*  wasting 
my  time  with  that  donkey,  who  after  all  is  only  a  shop- 
assistant  !" 

And  that  was  the  end  of  Jemmy  Reardon'a  advertisement  for 
a  wife. 

M  E  RCY . 

BY  JOHN  MURDOCK, 

A  fair  young  creature,  beautiful  and  mild. 
With  ever  on  her  lips  a  gentle  smile, 
And  in  her  eyes  a  tear  the  while, 
Like  smiles  and  tears  of  a  sweet  dreaming  child  ; 
But  over  all  her  face  divine, 
There  is  a  something  we  but  twine 
Around  our  visions  of  the  Lord — 
A  something  'tis  which  striks  a  chord 
Within  our  hearts,  and  bids  us  kneel 
Unto  her  Master  and  our  own. 


TOM  MOORE. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock. 

(continued  from  our  last.) 
The  London  of  the  present  day  is  a  vast  forest  of  brick  and 
mortar,  monstrous  in  extent  as  well  as  enormous  in  population. 
At  the  time  when  Moore  first  set  foot  in  its  streets  it  was  much 
more  limited  in  size.  Also— and  this  is  a  point  worth  remem- 
bering—its Irish  colony,  which  to-day  unhappily  outnumbers 
the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  then  consisted  of  but  a  few  adven- 
turers scattered  hither  and  thither.  Moore  carried  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  one  of  these— a  friend  of  his  family  named 
Masterson  :  and  through  the  intervention  of  this  gentleman  the 
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youth  found  himself  installed  in  furnished  lodgings  in  a  poor 
neighbourhood— George-street,  Portman-square— in  a  single 
room  up  two  pairs  of  stairs,  at  a  weekly  rent  of  six  shillings. 
This  moderate  lodgment  was  best  suited  to  his  slender  purse  ; 
and  whatever  disadvantages  the  neighbourhood  might  have  had 
were  amply  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  great 
resort  of  impoverished  French  exiles,  driven  from  their  own 
country  by  the  revolution,  for  whose  benefit  cheap  French 
eating-houses  had  been  established,  at  which  a  sufficient  meal 
could  be  had  at  a  trifling  cost.  Economy  bordering  on  absolute 
parsimony  was  then  a  necessity  with  Moore.  In  fact,  so  strait- 
ened were  his  means  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  paying  the 
fees  required  at  the  Middle  Temple— "  the  money  I  brought 
with  me,"  he  says,  "though  painfully  scraped  together,  being 
insufficient  for  the  purpose."  It  is  quite  characteristic  of  Moore 
that,  when  writing  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  should 
gratefully  remember  and  record  the  kindness  of  a  Mrs.  Mac- 
Mahon,  wife  of  a  Dublin  apothecary,  who  offered  in  the  kindest 
and  most  delicate  way  to  lend  him  the  sum  wanting,  without 
fixing  any  date  whatever  for  its  return.  Even  at  that  early 
time,  however,  Moore  had  an  aversion  to  putting  his  neck 
under  the  yoke  of  pecuniary  obligations,  and,  while  fully  ap- 
preciating the  generosity  of  the  Dublin  woman's  proposal,  he 
.respectfully  declined  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  succeeded  in 
"  raising  the  wind" — how,  he  does  not  state  ;  and  we  have  no 
warrant  for  supposing  that  he  resorted  to  the  pawnbroker. 

Moore  went  through  all  the  usual  stages  of  initiation  in  the 
London  Inn  ;  but  even  then— that  is  to  say,  in  1799— he  seems 
not  to  have  been  burning  to  gratify  his  mother's  chief  ambi- 
tion. He  was  willing  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  please 
her  ;  but  he  had  anything  but  delight  in  legal  studies.  During 
this  first  visit  to  London  he  found  more  time  to  make  acquaint- 
ances than  to  peruse  Blackwood,  and  was  glad  enough  to  be 
asked  out  to  dine  by  some  of  them — a  circumstance  which 
he  considered  "serviceable."  He  also  discovered  a  publisher 
willing  to  bring  out  the  translation  of  Anacreon  on  subscription. 
This  last  matter  being  settled,  he  returned  at  once,  and  with  a 
delight  on  which  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  later,  to  the  home  of  his  childhood. 

It  was  a  great  gratification  thus  to  flutter  back  to  the  parent 
neat  after  the  first  trial  of  the  young  wings  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  simply  impossible  that  he  could  remain  there.  The 
reader  who  conjures  up  for  himself  a  vision  of  what  Dublin 
must  have  been  a  year  after  the  unsuccessful  insurrection  of 
98  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  a  young  man 
with  nothing  but  his  talents  to  depend  on  for  a  livelihood 
should  condemn  himself  to  exile,  however  bitter  the  prospect 
of  such  exile  might  be  to  him.  A  country  groaning  under 
martial  law — a  Parliament  all  too  quickly  giving  way  before 
corruption — a  vile  executive  rampant,  unsparing  in  the  abuse  of 
power,  flushed  with  victory  in  the  field,  confident  of  coming 
victory  in  the  senate,  laughing  at  justice,  mocking  at  the  very 
name  of  patriotism,  standing  triumphant  and  unassailable  be- 
fore a  depressed  people,  brazenly  exhibiting  the  gibbet  in  one 
hand  and  the  bribe  in  the  othar — these  were  the  spectacles  that 
met  young  Moore's  gaze  on  his  first  return  from  London.  The 
poet  never  lived  whose  imagination  could  delude  him  into  the 
belief  that  Ireland  in  1799  offered  a  field  for  the  publication  of 
gay  trifles  such  as  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  There  was  nothing, 
then,  for  Moore  but  to  pack  his  big  trunk  again,  and  remove  to 
the  English  metropolis. 

This  second  visit  was  made]|under  fairer  auspices  from  the 
material  point  of  view  than  the  first.  The  young  poet  bore 
with  him  letters  of  introduction  from  influential  people  in 
Ireland  to  more  influential  people  in  England,  such  as  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Earl  of  Moira,  afterwards  first 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  &a.  The  real  object  of  these  letters  was 
to  aid  him  in  getting  subscribers  for  his  Anacreon  translation  ; 
but  in  a  little  while  his  personal  qualities  made  him  a  prime 
favourite  with  the  aristocrats  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  and 
he  who  had  so  often  breakfasted  on  bread  and  milk  in  the  dark 
kitchen  in  Aungier-street  soon  found  himself  an  honoured  guest 
at  lordly  tables.  His  subscription  list  began  to  fill  rapidly  ;  and 
at  last,  about  the  middle  of  1800,  what  he  regarded  as  the 


harbinger  of  commercial  success  for  hia  work,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Fourth,  not  only  becaiwe  a  sub- 
scriber, but  signified  his  pleasure  that  the  translation  should  be 
formally  dedicated  to  him.  Upon  which  the  bard  immediately 
writes  three  lines  to  his  mother  informing  her  of  the  fact,  and 
ending  with  "  Hurra  !  hurra  !  yours  ever."  He  is  elated — this 
young  man  of  twenty-one — with  the  prospect  of  ceasing  to  bo 
any  longer  a  burthen  to  his  father  ;  for  the  parental  grocery 
does  not  appear  to  flourish  at  this  period — partaking,  in  fact,  of 
the  general  depression  of  the  time.  He  is  also  laudably  anxious 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  mother,  and  writes  to  her  thus  on  the 
fourth  of  August,  1800  :— 

"  I  was  yesterday  introduced  to  his  royal  highness,  George, 
Prince  of  Wales.  When  I  was  presented  to  him  he  said  he  was 
very  happy  to  know  a  man  of  my  abilities  ;  and  when  I  thanked 
him  for  the  honour  he  did  me  in  permitting  the  dedication  of 
Anacreon,  he  stopped  me  and  said  the  honour  was  entirely  his 
in  being  allowed  to  put  his  name  to  a  work  of  such  merit.  He 
then  said  that  he  hoped  when  he  returned  to  townia  the  Winter 
we  should  have  many  opportunities  of  enjoying  each  other's 
society — that  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  had  long 
heard  of  my  talents  in  that  way."  Then  Moore  goes  on  to  tell 
his  mother  how  this  interview  had  cost  him  a  new  coat,  as  his 
old  one  was  too  shabby  for  the  occasion  ;  how  he  managed  to 
get  it  at  half  the  usual  price  ;  and  several  other  matters  of  the 
like  nature.  Finally  he  says— and  this  covers  much  that  hyper- 
critical people  have  carped  at  in  Moore's  letters — "  Do  not  let 
anyone  read  ihis  letter  but  yourselves.  None  but  a  father  and 
mother  can  bear  such  egotising  vanity  ;  but  I  know  who  I  am 
writing  to— that  they  are  interested  in  what  is  said  of  me,  and 
that  they  are  too  partial  not  to  tolerate  my  speaking  of  my- 
self." 

In  just  the  same  spirit  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  Donington 
Park— the  country  mansion  of  Lord  Moira,  to  which  he  has 
been  invited — "Dearest  mother,  there  is  no  fear  of  my  not 
doing  everything.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  little  woman,  and 
you'll  find  I'll  make  you  as  rich  as  a  nabob.  But  I  am  now  far 
away  from  you,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  hang  heavy 
on  my  mind ;  but,  dear  mother,  be  happy  and  contented,  and 
then  you'll  be  everything  to  ua.  Your  excessive  solicitude  for 
us  is  the  only  thing  we  can  blame  you  for."  And  then  he  re- 
lates, for  her  gratification,  how  Lord  Moira  himself  had  shown 
him  to  his  bedroom.  Long  years  afterwards  he  wrote  of  this 
same  event :  "  There  was  this  stately  personage  stalking  on  be- 
fore me  through  the  long  lighted  gallery,  bearing  in  his  hand 
my  bed-candle,  which  he  delivered  to  me  at  the  door  of  my 
apartment.  I  thought  it  all  exceedingly  fine  and  grand,  but  at 
the  same  time  most  uncomfortable."  Yet  he  never  allowed  a 
glimpse  of  the  many  uncomfortable  things  which  then  troubled 
hi.m  to  appear  in  any  of  his  letters  home,  but  always  contrived 
to  cheer  his  parents,  and  especially  his  moat  dear  mother,  by 
painting  his  pictures  of  his  English  life  in  the  liveliest  hues. 

One  other  extract  from  his  letters  home  at  this  period  w© 
shall  give  here.    It  is  dated  the  18th  April,  1801  :—  ~ 

"  My  dearest  mother,  I  go  on  as  usual.  I  am  happy,  care- 
less, comical,  everything  I  could  wish  ;  not  very  rich,  nor  yet 
quite  poor.  All  that  I  desire  is  that  my  dear  ones  at  home  may 
be  as  contented  and  easy  in  mind  as  I  am.  Tell  me,  are  you 
all  happy  and  comfortable  ?  I  do  not  hear  from  you  half  often 
enough.  The  other  day  I  dined  with  the  Dowager  Lady  Done- 
gal. We  had  music  in  the  evening.  L*dy  Charlotte  Rawdon 
and  I  were  obliged  to  sing  my  little  glees  three  times.  I  go  to 
Donint^ton  in  about  a  week,  I  think.  About  that  time  my  poenia 
will  be-all  printed.  I  suppose  Captain  A.  told  you  they  are 
coming  out  aa  '  The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Little, 
Esq.'  °You  shall  have  a  copy  over  immediately.  I  wrote  to 
Miss  Catherine  Little"  (Catherine  was  his  sister)  "  this  week. 
Make  her  answer  me  soon. " 

We  give  this  quotation  for  three  reasons.  It  ahowa  that  amid 
all  the  gaiety  in  which  he  mingled  the  edge  of  the  home  affec- 
tions waa  not  a  whit  blunted.  Again,  it  gives  a  ghmmering  of 
the  butterfly  life  he  waa  leading.  The  "  ahow"  child  had  deve- 
loped into  the  young  man  who  waa  asked  everywhere  because 
he  could  sing  enchantingly.    Display  was  now  aa  much  req- 
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of  him  aa  in  hia  earlier  years.  It  was  his  passport  into  the 
jealously  guarded  circles  of  the  upper  ten  thousand.  How 
spoiling  such  a  life  was  may  be  guessed  from  a  few  words  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  a  long  and  lively  letter  from  a  sister  of  Lady 
Donegal  —Miss  Godfrey — a  lady  who  took  a  keen  interest  iu 
him,  and  who  from  the  serene  height  of  maturer  years  could  look 
with  a  discerning  eye  on  his  course.  "God  only  knows,''  she 
says,  "  what  you  are  good  for,  or  whether  you  are  good  for  any- 
thing but  to  lament  and  groan  over  your  restless  disposition. 
Your  talents  migh  t  fit  you  for  everything,  and  your  idleness  unfits 
you  for  anything.  .  .  .  God  bless  you,  and  make  a  good  man 
of  you — I  believe  it  is  almost  impossible."  Finally,  Moore's 
letter  above  given  illustrates  that  astonishing  juvenility  of  mind 
to  which  reference  was  made  iu  a  previous  paper.  He  writes 
without  hesitation  of  the  forthcoming  volume  of  poems  by 
"the  late  Thomas  Little,  Esq.,"  and  promises  to  send  home  a 
copy,  although  among  these  poems  were  some  of  which  no  other 
man  would  dream  of  informing  his  family  that  he  was  the 
author,  whilst  most  other  men  who  had  merely  chanced  to  read 
them  would  take  the  greatest  pains  to  put  them  away  where  the 
eye  of  mother  or  sister  could  never  light  on  them.  Yet  Tom 
Moore,  whose  instincts  were  wholly  opposed  to  everything  gross, 
writes  with  a  perfectly  infantile  frankness  to  his  "dearest 
mother"  about  his  poetical  immoralities  ! 

"Little's  Poems"  was  Moore's  first  published  work.  It  was 
a  collection  of  juvenile  verses,  and  was  sent  out  on  the  book- 
market  apparently  as  a  "pot-boiler."  In  after  years  the 
author  endeavoured  to  repair  the  public  wrong  he  had  done  by 
■  withdrawing  the  objectionable  pieces,  and  by  writing  a  number 
of  sacred  songs,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  be  remembered  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  lasts.  The 
"Odea  of  Anacreon"  followed  soon  after  the  filling  of  the  sub- 
scription list.  In  the  dedication  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Moore, 
thoughtless  and  mentally  short-sighted  aa  he  usually  was,  had 
spirit  enough  to  avoid  following  the  general  example  set  for  him  in 
like  circumstances.  It  is  humiliating  to  human  nature  to  read 
the  fulsome,  cringing  dedications  written  in  the  past  by  the 
ruck  of  English  authors  to  titled  nonentities  not  worthy  to 
tie  the  shoes  of  any  man  with  decent  brains.  With  the  mass  of 
such  disgusing  productions  Moore's  dedication  contrasts  very 
favourably.    It  runs  : 

"  In  allowing  me  to  dedicate  this  work  to  your  royal  highness 
you  have  conferred  on  me  an  honour  which  I  feel  very  sensibly, 
and  I  have  only  to  regret  that  the  pages  which  you  have  thus 
distinguished  are  not  more  deserving  of  such  illustrious  patron- 
age." 

While  young  Moore  was  living  a  gay,  careless  life  in  England 
— wholly  neglecting  the  legal  lore  from  which  hia  mother  had 
anticipated  success  and  fame  for  him,  and  publishing  poems  that 
could  give  him  no  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  after  generations  of 
readers — afi'airs  with  old  Moore  seem  to  have  gone  from  bad  to 
worse.  While  early  in  the  correspondence  we  have  the  poet 
acknowledging  thankfully  the  receipt  of  eight  pounds  from  his 
father,  by-and-by  we  find  the  former,  like  the  myriads  of  Irish 
emigrants  to  America  in  later  days,  sending  money  home.  Lord 
Moira,  who  had  early  taken  a  great  liking  to  the  young  poet, 
promised  him,  according  to  our  inference,  a  sinecure  under  the 
Government  which  would  enable  him  to  employ  his  talents  with 
a  mind  undisturbed  by  fears  for  to  morrow's  bread  and  butter. 
To  this  project  Moore  had  no  objection.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  secure  something  of  the  kind,  in  order 
to  be  of  assistance  to  hia  parents.  He  accepted  the  post  of  poet- 
laureate  ;  very  much  against  his  will,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  yet 
the  temptation  of  being  ableto  transmitflOO  ayear  with  certainty 
to  his  father  was  irresistible.  He  must  have  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances pretty  clearly  in  his  letters  home,  and  have  got  an 
equally  clear  reply,  intimating  improved  circumstances,  from 
the  old  grocer  ;  for  we  find  him  writing  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1803  : 

"My  dearest  mother,  yesterday  I  received  my  good  father's 
letter.  It  was  quite  a  cordial  to  me,  and  decided  my  conduct 
instantly.  Never  could  I  have  had  the  faintest  idea  of  accept 
ing  so  paltry  and  degrading  a  stipend  if  I  had  not  the  urging 
apprehension  that  my  dears  at  home  wanted  it ;  but  Heaven  be 


praised  that  you  are  not  in  instant  necessity  for  an  auiatance 

which  necessity  alone  cuuld  reconcile.  I  will  do  better  for  you 
— at  least  as  well — by  nieann  more  grateful  to  my  feelings.  'ITie 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Wickham  communicated  the  circumstance 
to  me  would  disgust  any  man  with  the  least  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence about  him.  I  accordingly  yesterday,  after  the  receipt  of 
my  father's  letter,  enclosed  the  ode  for  the  birthday,  at  the 
same  time  resigning  the  situation  ;  and  I  slept  sounder  last 
night,  in  consequence,  than,  1  assure  you,  I  have  done  for  some 
time." 

In  the  same  letter  he  goes  on  to  say  that  Carpenter,  his  pub- 
lisher, will  advance  the  hundred  pounds  annually  till  he  can 
discharge  him  and  pay  it  himself.  A  couple  of  months  later 
Lord  Moira  still  bears  in  mind  hia  original  idea  ;  and  eventually 
arranges  matters  so  that  Moore  shall  have  the  position  of 
Admiralty  Registrar  at  Bermuda.  It  is  a  post  in  which  he  will 
be  under  no  necessity  to  write  anything  but  what  ho  chooses, 
and  in  other  respects  he  discovers,  when  he  begins  earnestly 
and  seriously  to  think,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  it  has 
advantages  that  he  cannot  despise.  Shortly  before  his  depar- 
ture for  the  new  scene  he  writes  to  his  mother  of  "the  absence 
I  shall  have  from  all  the  frippery  follies  that  would  hang  upon 
my  cireer  for  ever  in  this  country" — meaning  England,  of  course. 
Ten  days  afterwards,  on  the  eve  of  going  aboard  ship,  he  con- 
cludes a  letter  thus  :  "  Sweet  mother,  father,  Kate,  and  Nell, 
good-bye."  Thus  we  see  the  home  affections  clinging  to  him 
throughout  every  change,  and  paving  the  way  for  a  return  from 
the  idle  if  not  evil  paths  into  which  the  whole  course  of  his 
early  training  perforce  compelled  him. 

A  few  months'  stay  at  Bermuda  convinced  Moore  that  his 
post  of  Registrar  was  in  every  way  unfit  for  him.  True,  there 
was  very  little  to  do,  but  also  there  was  nothing  like  the  emolu- 
ment he  had  been  led  to  expect.  Such  duties  as  appertained  to 
his  office,  also,  were  eminently  distasteful  to  him,  as  one  can 
easily  understand  whose  fancy  is  vivid  enough  to  call  up  a  pic- 
ture of  Tom  Moore,  the  darling  of  noble  saloons  in  England, 
engaged  in  examining  rough  seamen  from  various  climes  on  the 
merits  of  invoices  and  bills  of  lading.  Before  a  year  had  passed, 
the  Admiralty  Registrar  of  the  Bermudas  handed  over  his  work 
to  a  deputy,  and  bade  adieu  to  their  rocky  shores  with  almost 
as  much  eagerness  as  did  in  later  times  another  illustrious  Irish- 
man, who  had  been  brought  there  and  detained  there  and  car- 
ried away  from  there  a  helpless  captive,  a  victim  of  English  law 
and  its  congenial  offspring  jury-packing — John  Mitchel, 

Moore  took  advantage  of  his  proximity  to  the  American  con- 
tinent to  make  a  tour  through  the  United  States  before  return- 
ing to  the  Old  World.  One  result  of  this  tour  was  the  American 
Poems  subsequently  published.  Another  was  an  utter  and 
most  uureasoning  aversion  to  republican  institutions.  He  found 
in  the  States,  on  the  one  hand,  few  of  those  conveniences  and 
refinements  of  life  to  which  his  acquaintance  with  the  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  had  accustomed  him  ;  his  fastidious  taste 
was  therefore  grievously  hurt.  He  might  have  forgiven 
this  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he,  who  recollected  so  keenly 
the  warmth  of  the  Irish  character  as  displayed  in  his 
own  home — not  to  go  outside  of  it — was  shocked  at  con- 
tact with  the  hard,  cold,  rough,  repellant,  money-seeking  Yankee 
nature.  He  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  republican  insti- 
tutions were  the  cause  of  what  so  jarred  on  his  every  nerve, 
and  never  thought  that  in  newly  settled  countries  such  charac- 
teristics as  he  objected  to  were  the  ones  inevitable  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  people.  Here  we  have  another  and  a 
striking  instance  of  that  juvenility  of  mind — that  want  of  breadth 
of  view — to  which  we  have  more  than  once  drawn  attention  as  dis- 
tinguishing him  even  long  after  he  had  attained  the  years  of  man- 
hood. In  the  course  of  time,  when  he  had  mastered  the  art  of 
thinking  seriously,  he  regretted  having  entertained  such  impres- 
sions of  the  States,  and  frankly  endeavoured  to  account  for 
having  formed  them.  We  may  remark  here  that  absolute  frank- 
ness was  a  striking  trait  in  Moore's  character.  He  said  and 
wrote  exactly  what  he  thought,  whether  the  thought  were 
matured  or  otherwise. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Moore's  earlier  career, 
because  its  circumstances  explain  much  in  his  after  life  that 
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would  otherwise  be  well  nigh  inexplicable.  In  succeeding  papers 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  deal  somewhat  more  sketohily,  but  we 
hope  not  more  uninterestingly,  with  our  subject. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  DREAM  OF  HOME. 

BY  THOMAS  MOOKE. 

Who  has  not  felt  how  sadly  sweet 

The  dream  of  home,  the  dream  of  home, 
Steals  o'er  the  heart,  too  soon  to  fleet, 

When  far  o'er  sea  or  laud  we  roam  ? 
Sunlight  more  soft  may  o'er  us  fall, 

To  greener  shores  our  barque  may  come  ; 
But  far  more  bright,  more  dear  than  all, 

That  dream  of  home,  that  dream  of  home. 

Ask  of  the  sailor  youth,  when  far 

His  light  barque  bounds  o'er  ocean's  foam, 
What  charms  him  most,  when  erening's  star 

Smiles  o'er  the  wave  ? — to  dream  of  home. 
Fond  thoughts  of  absent  friends  and  loves 

At  that  sweet  hour  around  him  come  j 
His  heart's  best  joy,  where'er  he  roves. 

That  dream  of  home,  that  dream  of  home. 


THE  HEIRESS. 
By  thq  Author  of  '« Drifted  Apart" 

Chapter  I. 

The  village  of  Brightbrook !  You  do  not  know  it,  perhaps, 
and  yet  it  is  not  unknown  to  fame  or  fashion  in  the  heated 
months — but  it  was  both,  twenty  odd  years  ago,  when  Olga 
Ventnor  first  set  her  blue,  bvight  eyes  upon  it.  A  slim  lassie, 
an  only  child,  an  heiress,  a  dainty,  upright,  fp.ir-haired  fairy,  all 
Swi«3  miislin,  Valenciennes  lace,  Hamburg  embroideries,  many 
tucks,  and  muck  ruffling.  Strtiight  as  a  dare,  white  as  a  lily — 
a  delicate  little  aristocrat,  from  the  crown  of  her  golden  head 
to  the  sole  of  her  sandaled  foot  ;  idolized  by  papa,  adored  by 
mamma,  paid  court  to  by  friends,  relatives,  playmates,  teachers, 
servants,  village  folk — a  small  priuce.ss,  by  royal  right  of  beauty, 
birfch,  wealth.  That  ia  a  correct  picture  of  Miss  Olga  Ventnor, 
(ftat  ten. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  of  spoiling  and  flattery  enough  to 
ruin  an  army  of  innocents,  she  was  a  charming  child,  simple 
and  natural,  with  a  laugh  all  wild  and  free,  pretty  childish  ways, 
full  of  flawless  health  and  rosy  life.  It  was  for  her  sake— the 
apple  of  his  eye,  and  the  pride  of  his  life — that  Colonel  Ventnor 
resigned  Swiss  mountains,  LakeComo  sunsets,  ascsnts  of  Vesu- 
vius, Texan  plains  on  fleet  mustangs,  yachting  adown  the  pic- 
turesque coast  of  Maine,  camping  out  on  the  Andirondacks,  moun- 
tain trout  baked  in  cream,  and  all  the  other  delights  of  his  exist- 
ence, andbuiltthis  pretty  villain  Brightbrodic,  and  came  down  here 
in  the  month  of  roses,  with  eight  "  in  help,"  and  a  pretty,  pallid, 
invalid  wife — forswore  all  wild,  wandering  ways  for  ever,  so 
that  little  Olga  might  run  wild  among  the  clover  and  buttercups, 
and  from  much  fresh  air,  and  sweet  milk,  and  strawberies  picked 
with  her  own  taper  fingers,  grow  up  to  blooming  health  and 
maidenhood. 

Colonel  Ventnor — he  had  served  with  distinction  all  through 
the  "unpleasantness" — was  a  very  rich  man,  and  the  descendant 
of  a  family  of  very  rich  men.  Such  a  thing  as  a  poor  Ventnor 
perhaps  had  never  been  heard  of.  They  were  wealthy  always, 
high  bred  always,  holding  enviable  positions  under  government 
always,  never  defiling  their  patrician  fingers  with  trade  or  com- 
merce of  any  kind,  and,  in  a  general  way,  considering  their 
status  and  superiority  to  all  earthly  pursuits,  with  quite  as  much 
brains  as  was  good  for  them.  Of  these  mighty  men,  Colonel 
Raymond  Livingston  Ventnor  was  the  last,  and  little  Olga,  in 
her  Swiss  tucks  and  Leghorn  sun-hat,  the  very  last  daughter  of 
the  house,  born,  if  ever  embryo  belle  and  heiress  was  yet,  with 
a  golden  spoon  in  her  mouth. 

"  We  must  marry  her  to  Frank  Livingston  in  about  ten  years 


from  now,"  said  the  family  conclave,  "and  so  keep  everything 
in  the  family.  Pity  she  is  not  a  boy — too  bad  to  sink  the  Vent- 
nor for  Livingston — but  Frank  can  add  the  old  name  by-and-by 
when  he  marries  Olga." 

Perhaps  this  imperial  ukase  was  not  read  in  form  to  the  bride- 
elect,  but  it  met  the  approval  of  papa  and  mamma,  and  certainly 
was  announced  to  the  future  bridegroom,  a  tilim,  very  pretty 
young  fellow  of  eighteen  or  so,  with  a  passion  for  base- ball,  and 
another  for  pencil  drawing.  He  was  really  a  bright  lad,  and  at 
this  age  quite  a  wonder  to  see  in  the  way  of  talhiess,  and  slim- 
ness,  and  straightness.  And  he  only  grinned  when  his  fond 
mamma  folded  him  with  efl'usion  in  her  arms,  and  announced, 
with  joyful  tears,  that  he — he — her  Frauds — her  darling  boy, 
and  7u>t  Anselm  Van  Dyack,  nor  Philip  Vandewelode,  had 
been  chosen  for  the  distinguished  position  of  prince  consort  to 
the  heiress  of  many  Ventnors. 

"  A.nd  you  need  never  lower  your  family  nor  slave  yourself 
to  death  painting  pictures  now,  my  dearest,  dearest  boy  !  Olga 
Ventnor's  fortune  must  be  simply  immense — immense  !" 

"  All  right,  mother,"  says  Frank,  still  griiming,  "and  when 
is  it  to  be — this  week  or  next  ?  Or  am  I  to  wait  until  she  grows 
up  ?  Jam  on  hand  always  ;  when  you  want  me  please  to  ring 
the  bell." 

"Frank,  this  is  no  theme  for  jesting.  They  will  not  permit 
it  for  at  least  ten  years.  Say  her  education  is  finished  at 
eighteen,  then  two  years  of  travel,  then  the  wedding.  Mean- 
time, whenever  you  see  little  Olga  be  just  as  nice  as  possible — 
impressions  made  at  her  age  often  last  through  life." 

Frank  throws  back  his  head,  and  laughs  immoderately. 

"Did  I  ever  dream  in  my  wildest  cheap  novel  days  it  would 
come  to  this  ]  Did  I  ever  tlunk  that  like  Dick  Swiveller  I  ^ould 
have  a  young  woman  growing  up  for  me  !  Don't  wear  that  face, 
mother,  or  you  will  be  the  death  of  ine.  I'll  run  down  to  Bright- 
brook  next  week,  if  you  like,  and  do  a  little  courting,  and  hunt 
butterflies  with  the  little  dear  until  the  end  of  July." 

So  Frank  runs  down,  and  is  made  welcome  at  the  pretty 
white  villa,  all  embowered  in  pink  vases  and  scented  honey- 
suckle like  a  cottage  in  a  picture,  and  by  none  more  gladly  than 
by  litrle  Olga.  All  that  mere  money  can  buy  is  hers,  but  even 
money  has  its  limits  as  to  power,  and  it  cannot  buy  her  a  play- 
mate and  constant  companion  of  her  own  age.  The  child  ia  a 
little  lonely,  surrounded  by  love  and  splendour.  Brother  or 
sister  she  has  never  had,  mamma  is  always  ailing  and  lying  on 
the  sofa,  papa  is  away  a  great  deal,  Jeanette,  the  hounc,  is  lazy 
and  stupid,  and  says  it  is  too  hot  to  play,  and  in  ;vU  Brightbrook 
there  is  no  one  this  dainty  little  curled  darling  may  stoop  to 
romp  with.  Yes,  by-the-by,  there  is  one,  just  one,  of  whom 
more  anon.  But  she  is  not  always  available.  So  the  little 
princess,  forgetting  the  repose  which  marks  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere,  utters  a  scream  of  joy  at  sight  of  Cousin  Frank,  and  flings 
herself  absolutely  plump  into  his  arms. 

"  Oh  !  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  cries  out.  "  Oh  !  Frank,  how  nice 
of  you  to  come.  I've  been  wanting  you  every  d^y  of  my  life 
since  we  came  down  here — oh,  ever  and  ever  so  !  Mamma,  you 
liiMw  I've  been  wanting  Cousin  Frank." 

Mamma  smiles.  Frank  lifts  the  little  white-robed,  yellow- 
haired,  rose-cheeked  vision  up  higher  than  his  head,  kisses  her, 
and  with  her  perched  on  his  shoulder,  and  shrieking  with  de- 
light, starts  off  for  the  first  game  of  romps.  Itia  alias  it  should 
be.  Mrs.  Colonel  Ventnor  settles  her  muslins  and  laces,  lies 
back  in  her  blue  satin  chair,  and  resumes  her  book,  very  well 
pleased. 

Frank's  one  week  lasts  well  on  into  September.  Brightbrook 
aboimds  in  cool  hill-side  streams  and  tarns,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  and  these  sparkling  waters  abound  in  turn  with  fine 
trout.  Fishing  is  dreamy,  lazy,  insouciant  sort  of  work,  suited 
to  sleepy,  artistic  fancies,  and  the  young  fellow  spends  a  good 
deal  of  ilia  time  armed  with  rod  and  line  and  luncli  basket,  and 
waited  upon  dutifully  by  his  devoted  little  handmaiden.  Prin- 
cess Olga.  All  the  world  adores  her  ;  she  in  turn  adores  Frank. 
Ho  is  the  handsomest,  the  cleverest,  the  dearest  cousin  in  all 
the  world.  He  paints  her  picture  ;  he  bears  her  aloft  in  tri- 
umph on  hie  shoulder  ;  he  sings  her  German  drinking  songs  ; 
he  teaches  her  to  bait  her  hook  and  catch  fish  ;  he  takes  her  for. 


long  rambles  in  the  woods ;  he  instructs  her  in  the  art  of 
waltzing  ;  he  tells  hor  the  moat  wonderful  goblin  tale»  ever 
human  brains  invented. 

And  all  this  without  a  jot  of  reference  to  his  mother's  romance 
of  the  future.  That  he  laughs  at — simply  because  she  is  the 
prettiest  little  darling  in  the  world,  and  he  is  fond  of  children. 
Marry  her  in  ten  years — ten  years  forsooth  !  Why  not  say  half 
a  century  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it  ?  He  is  seventeen — 
ten  years  looks  a  long  perspective,  a  little  for  ever,  to  eyes 
seventeen  years  old. 

October  comes.  With  the  first  bleak  blast  and  whistling  drift 
of  maple  leaves  these  birds  of  Summer  forsake  tljeir  fragile  nest, 
and  flutter  back  to  the  stately  family  home  of  the  Ventnors  on 
Madison-avenue.  The  pretty  white  villa,  with  its  roses,  and 
verandas,  and  conservatories,  and  sun-dial,  is  shut  up,  and  only 
an  old  man  and  his  daughter  left  to  care  for  it  until  the  next 
June  honeysuckles  blow. 

Little  Olga  goes  back  to  her  books  and  her  piano,  under  an 
all-accomplished  governess  ;  Frank  goes  in  for  painting,  and 
takes  a  trip  to  the  everglades  of  Florida.    Early  next  Summer 
the  Ventnor  family  return,  making  a  mighty  stir  throughout  , 
Brightbrook,  and  in  due  course  down  comes  Mr.  Frank.  j 

A  year  has  made  its  mark  on  this  young  man.    His  fine  tenor 
voice  is  changing  to  an  ugly  bass,  a  callow  down  is  forming  on  : 
his  upper  lip,  and  is  loved  and  caressed  as  a  youthful  mother 
may  her  first-born  babe.    He  is  absent  a  great  deal  from  the 
cottage,  and  he  very  seldom  takes  Olga  with  him  anywhere  now.  1 

Nobody  knows  where  he  spends  his  time.  Olga  is  the  only 
one  who  inquires  ;  Olga,  piqued  and  pouting,  yet  too  proud  even 
at  eleven  to  let  him  see  how  much  she  cares. 

"  Where  have  you  been  tioic  ?"  she  will  ask. 

"  Oh,  up  the  village  !" 

It  is  his  invariable  answer,  and  it  being  a  dull  little  village,  { 
and  Mr.  Francis  of  a  lively  turn,  and  fond  of  life,  even  rou^h 
and  rollicking  life,  it  is  a  little  puzzling.  Olga  does  not  like  it 
at  all,  he  is  not  nearly  so  nice  as  in  the  preceding  year,  he  leaves 
her  to  Jeannette  and  mamma,  and  amuses  himself  very  well 
without  her.  The  absences  grow  more  frequent  and  prolonged. 
He  stays  away  whole  days,  and  his  latch-key  opens  thetiall- 
door  gently  far  into  the  dim  watches  of  the  night.  Lying  awake, 
looking  at  the  Summer  moonlight  stealing  whitely  in,  the  child 
will  hear  that  cautious  click,  that  light  footstep  passing  the  door, 
and  presently  the  little  Swiss  clock  on  the  mantel  will  chime 
out,  silvery  and  sharp,  two  or  three.  Three  in  the  morning, 
and  up  at  the  village  !  It  is  odd.  But  presently  the  mystery 
is  solved  for  Olga  in  quite  a  sudden  and  awful  way. 


Chapter  II. 

"  Cousin  Frank  !" 

There  is  no  reply.  Stretched  on  the  sun-steeped  grass,  his 
straw  hat  pulled  over  his  face,  his  long  length  ceisting  a  prodi- 
gious shadow  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  Cousin  Frank  is 
leagues  away  in  the  lovely  land  of  dreams. 

"  Frank  !  Cousin  Frank  !  Frank  Livingston  !  Oh,  dear  !" 
sighs  Olga,  impatiently.    "No  wonder  he  is  asleep.    It  struck 

three  this  morning  before  Frank  !    Oh  !  how  stupid  you 

are  !    Do,  do  wake  up  !" 

Thus  adjured,  and  further  urged  by  the  pointed  tee  of  a  most 
Cinderella-like  shoe  of  blue  kid,  Frank  consents  to  slowly  and 
lazily  open  his  handsome  blue  eyes. 

"  Oh  !"  she  says,  with  a  pout,  "  at  last !  You  are  worse  than 
the  Seven  Sleepers.  Here  you  have  been  fast  asleep  for  the 
past  two  hours,  and  all  that  tiresome  time  I  have  been  waiting 
here.  1  think  it  is  horrid  of  you,  Frank  Livingstone,  to  act 
BO  !" 

"  To  act  so  ?  To  act  how,  fairest  of  fairy  cousins  ?  What  has 
your  Fjank,  the  most  abject  of  your  slaves.  Lady  Olga,  been 
doing  now,  to  evoke  your  frown  ?  There  is  no  harm  in  taking 
a  snooze  on  the  grass  V  says  Frank,  with  a  prolonged  yawn. 

Miss  Olga  stands  beside  him,  slim,  straight,  white,  blonde, 
pouting,  and  very,  very  pretty. 

"There  is  harm  in  never  coming  home  until  half -past  three 
in  the  morning  every  night.    If  you  didn't  do  that  yon  wouldn't 


sleep  on  the  grass  all  the  next  afternoon.     What  will  mamma 

say  ?" 

He  rises  suddenly  on  his  elbow  and  looks  at  her.  Pretty  well 
this,  for  a  demoiselle  of  eleven  !  She  stands  rolling  the  gravel 
with  one  blue  boot-tip,  her  wide-brimmed  Leghorn  shading  her 
face,  the  long,  almost  flaxen  ringlets,  falling  to  her  slender 
waist,  her  delicate  lips  pouting,  the  light  figure  upright  aa  a 
dart. 

"Princess  Olga,"  Frank  says,  after  a  pause  and  a  stare, 
"  what  an  uncommonly  pretty  little  thing  you  are  getting  to  be. 
I  must  take  a  sketch  of  you  just  as  you  stand  ;  that  sunshine  on 
your  yellow  curls  and  white  dress  is  capital.  Do  not  stir,  please  ; 
my  sketch-book  is  here  ;  I  will  dash  youofl"  in  all  your  loveliness 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  bed  post." 

Frank's  sketch-book  and  Frank  himself  are  never  far  apart. 
He  takes  it  up  now,  as  it  lies  at  his  elbow,  selects  a  fair  and  un- 
spotted page,  points  a  broad  black  pencil,  and  begin?. 

' '  Just  as  you  are — do  not  move.  '  Just  as  I  am,  and  waiting 
not,  to  rid  myself  of  one — some  sort  of  blot' — how  is  it  the  hymn 
goes  'i  And  so  you  heard  me  come  in  last  night  1  Now  who 
would  think  such  pretty  little  pink  ears  could  be  so  sharp  !" 

"Last  night  !"  pouts  Olga  ;  "this  morning  you  mean.  Half- 
past  three.    I  heard  the  clock  strike." 

"Don't  believe  the  clock— it  is  a  foul  slanderer.  Those  little 
jewelled  gimcracks  that  play  tunes  before  they  strike  always  tell 
lies.    Did  you  tell  mamma  about  it  this  morning.  Oily  V 

She  flings  back  her  head  ;  and  her  blue  eyes— very  like 
Frank's  own — kindle. 

"  Tell  mamma  !    I  am  not  a  tell-tale,  Cousin  Frank." 

The  young  fellow,  sketching  busily,  draws  a  breath  of  relief. 

"  Most  gracious  princess,  you  are  a  little  trump.  I  ask  par- 
don. Turn  your  head  just  a  hair  breadth  this  way.  Ah  ! 
thanks— that  will  do.  Well,  now,  Olga,  I  was  out  rather  late ; 
but  I  met  some — some  fellows,  and  we  played  a  game  or  two, 
and  so"  

"  Were  you  up  the  village  V 

"  Yes,  up  the  village.  You  see  Brightbrook  is  such  a  deadly- 
lively  sort  of  a  place  at  the  best,  and  a  fellow  must  amuse  him- 
self a  little  in  some  way.  And  that  reminds  me — I  have  an 
engagement  ac  five.  What's  the  time,  Oily  ]  just  look  at  my 
watch,  will  you  1" 

She  obeys  after  a  moment — a  moment  in  which  wistful  long- 
ing and  precocious  pride  struggle  for  mastery.  Then  she  stoops 
and  looks. 

' '  A  quarter  of  five.    But  you  said" 

A  pause. 

"  Well,  I  said  .  . 

"You  said  you  promised  Leo  Abbott  yesterday  that  yoa 
would  drive  me  over  there  this  afternoon,  and  we  would  have 
croquet  and  tea." 

"  Oh,  did  1 1"  carelessly.  "  Well,  you  must  let  me  oflf.  Oily, 
and  make  my  excuses  to  little  Leo.  Upon  my  honour,  I  cannot 
manage  it — awfully  sorry  all  the  same.  But  it  need  not  keep 
you,  you  know  ;  ypur  papa  will  drive  you,  or  Peters  will." 

Peters  is  head  coachman,  the  safest  of  charioteers.  Papa  is 
always  willing  to  drive  his  darling  anywhere.  But  Olga  Ventnor 
turns  hastily  away,  and  the  childish  eyes  that  look  at  the  setting 
sun  are  full  of  tears  she  is  too  proud  to  let  fall. 

"  There  !"  Frank  says,  after  five  minutes  more  devoted  to  the 
sketch — "  there  you  are,  as  large  as  life,  but  not  half  so  hand- 
some. Here  it  is  for  a  keepsake,  Olga.  When  you  are  a  tall, 
fascinating  young  lady — a  brilliant  belle,  and  all  that — it  will 
help  to  remind  you  of  how  you  looked  when  a  chickabiddy  of 
eleven." 

He  tears  out  the  leaf,  scrawls  under  it,  "  Princess  Olga,  with 
the  love  of  the  most  loyal  of  her  lieges,"  and  hands  it  to  her. 
She  takes  it,  her  lips  a  little  compressed,  pique,  pain  in  her 
eyes,  plainly  enough  in  spite  of  her  pride,  if  he  cares  to  look. 
But  Frank  has  a  happy  knack  of  never  looking,  nor  wishing  to 
look,  below  the  surface  of  things,  and  he  has  something  to  think 
of  besides  his  little  cousin's  whims  just  at  present. 

"  I  am  off,"  he  says,  jumping  up.  "  And — look  here.  Oily — 
go  to  sleep  like  a  good  little  thing  when  you  go  to  bed,  and  don't 
lie  awake  o'  nights  in  this  wicked  way  counting  the  clock.  It 
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will  bring  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  before  you  reach  your  twelfth 
birthday.  You  will  wake  up  some  morning  and  find,  like  Marie 
Antoinette,  all  these  long  curls  turned  from  gold  to  silver  in  a 
single  night." 

He  pulls  out  one  of  the  long  tresses,  fine  as  floss  silk,  to  an  ab- 
surd length,  as  he  speaks. 

"  And  besides  I  am  going  to  reform,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
numbers  of  new  leaves,  to  become  a  good  boy,  and  go  to  bed  at 
ten.  So  say  nothing  to  nobody.  Oily,  and,  above  all,  above 
everything,  shut  those  blue  peepers  the  moment  your  head  is  on 
the  pillow,  and  never  open  them,  nor  the  dear  little  pink  ears, 
until  six  the  next  morning." 

He  gives  the  pink  ear  an  affectionate  and  half  anxious  tweak, 
smiles  at  the  grave  face  of  the  child,  flings  his  hat  on,  and 
departs. 

The  little  girl  stands  watching  him  until  he  is  out  of  sight, 
then,  with  a  deep  sigh  that  would  have  infinitely  amused  Master 
Frank  could  he  have  heard,  turns  for  consolation  to  the  draw- 
ing. Is  she  really  so  pretty  as  this  >  How  clever  Cousin 
Frank  must  be  to  sketch  so — dash  ofi"  things,  aa  he  calls  it — all 
in  a  moment.  r 

"Madame  votre  mere  says  will  mademoiselle  not  come  for 
one  leetle  walk  before  her  supper?"  says  the  high  Norman 
Bing-any-song- voice  of  Jeannette,  appearing  from  the  house; 
"it  will  give  ma'amselle  an  appetite  for  her  tartine  and  straw- 
berries." 

"Very  well,  Jeannette.  Yes,  I  will  go.  Here,  take  this  up 
to  my  bedroom.     I  will  go  on  this  way.     You  can  follow  me." 

So,  with  a  slow  and  lingering  step,  the  little  heiress  of  many 
Ventnors  sets  off.  She  is  a  somewhat  precocious  little  girl, 
old-fashioned,  as  it  is  phrased,  a  trifle  prim  in  speech  and 
manner,  except  now  and  then  when  the  wild  child  nature  bursts 
its  trammels,  and  she  runs,  and  sings,  and  romps  as  wildly  as 
the  squirrels  she  chases.  Just  at  this  moment  she  is  under  a 
cloud.  Cousin  Frank  has  wounded  and  disappointed  her.  He 
will  not  tell  her  where  he  goes  or  what  he  does  all  these  long 
hours  of  absence. 

"Up  the  village"  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory  to  a  degree  ;  he 
has  broken  his  promise  about  taking  her  to  Abbott  Wood,  and 
she  likes  to  play  croquet  with  Geoft'  and  Leo  Abbott.  Frank's 
promises  she  is  beginning  to  discover  are  very  pie-crusty  indeed  ; 
he  makes  them  with  lavish  prodigality,  and  breaks  them  without 
a  shadow  of  scruple.  All  these  things  are  preying  on  Miss 
Ventnor's  eleven  year-old  mind  for  the  first  few  minutes,  and 
make  hor  step  lagging  and  her  manner  listless.  Then  a  brilliant 
butterfly  swings  past  her,  and  she  starts  in  pursuit — then  a 
squirrel  darts  out  of  a  woodland  path  and  challenges  her  to  a 
race.  Then  a  tempting  cluster  of  flame-coloured  marsh  flowers 
catches  her  eye,  and  she  makes  a  detour  to  get  them,  then  she 
finds  herself  in  a  thicket  of  raspberry  bushes,  and  begins  to  pluck 
and  eat.  Overhead  there  is  a  hot,  hot  sun,  sinking  in  a  blazing 
Western  sky  like  a  lake  of  molten  gold. 

In  these  woody  dells  there  are  coolness  and  shadow,  sweet 
forest  smells,  the  chirp  of  birds,  the  myriad  sounds  of  sylvan 
silence.  A  breeza  is  rising  too.  She  goes  on  and  on,  eating, 
einging,  chasing  birds  and  butterflies,  rabbits,  and  field  mice, 
all  live  things  that  cross  her  path. 

All  at  once  she  pauses.  Where  is  Jeannette  1  She  has  been 
rambling  more  than  an  hour,  she  is  far  from  home,  the  sun  has 
set,  she  is  tired,  the  place  is  strange,  she  has  never  been  here 
before.  Her  dress  is  soiled,  her  boots  are  muddy  ;  woods,  trees, 
marshes  are  around  her — no  houses,  no  people.  Oh  !  where  is 
she — where  is  her  bonne  ? 

"Jeannette  !  Jeannette  !"  she  stops  and  cries  aloud — "  Jean- 
nette, where  are  you  ?" 

Her  shrill,  childish  voice  echoes  down  the  dim  tvoodland  aisles. 
Only  that,  and  the  gathering  stillness  of  the  lonesome  evening 
iu  the  wood, 

' '  Jeannette  !  J eannette  !  Jeannette  !" 

In  wild  affright  the  young  voice  peals  forth  its  piteous  cry. 
But  only  the  fitful  sighing  of  the  twilight  wind,  only  the  mourn- 
ful rustle  of  the  leaves,  only  the  faint  calls  of  the  little  mother 
birds  in  their  nests,  answer  her.  Then  she  knows  the  truth — 
she  is  lost ! 

Lost  in  the  woods,  far  from  any  habitation,  and  night  close  at 


hand.  Jeannette  has  lingered  behind  to  gossip  ;  she,  Olga,  has 
gone  heedlessly  on  ;  now  it  is  coming  night ;  she  is  alone,  and 
lost  in  the  black,  whispering,  awful,  lonely  woods  ! 

She  stands  still  and  looks  around  her.  Overhead  there  is  a 
grey  and  pearl- tinted  sky,  very  bright  still  in  the  West,  but 
with  a  star  or  two  gleaming  over  the  tree-tops.  In  the  forest  it 
is  already  pitch  dark.  In  the  open,  where  she  now  stands,  it 
will  be  light  for  an  hour  yet.  To  the  right  spreads  the  pine 
woods,  whispering,  whispering  mysteriously  in  the  solemn 
darkening  hush  ;  to  the  left  is  a  waste  of  dry  and  dreary  marsh 
land,  intermediate,  and  blankly  grey  in  the  very  gloaming.  No 
house,  no  living  thing  to  be  seen  far  or  near  ! 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


THE  BIGGINS  DIVORCE  CASE. 

By  Max  Adeleb. 


"My  name  is  Biggins,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  entered 
Colonel  Brown's  law  office.  "  I  called  to  see  you  about  a  suit 
for  divorce." 

"  Take  a  seat,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Biggins,  "  I  want  to  ask  can  a 
divorce  be  obtained  on  the  gound  of  general  incompatibility  ?" 

"  I  dunno,"  said  the  colonel.    "  I  must  ascertain  the  facta." 

"  Because,  if  it  can,  I  want  you  to  begin  sixty-eight  divorce 
suits  for  me  to-morrow,  upon  that  ground." 

"  Sixty  eight  ?" 

"  Let  me  explain.  You  see,  about  four  years  ago  I  went  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  I  was  converted  to  the  Mormon  religion. 
When  I  joined,  Bishop  Grubb  said  I  ought  to  marry,  and  so  I 
proposed  for  his  six  daughters,  and  we  were  consolidated  at 
once.  On  the  following  Thursday  the  bishop  died.  He  left 
eleven  widows.  His  executors  pointed  one  that  I  might  probably 
assuage  their  grief  and  get  a  firmer  grip  on  the  property  by  tak- 
ing them  out  of  their  lonely  condition.  So  I  married  them,  and 
also  pooled  in  two  sisters  of  one  of  them,  living  in  Idaho,  and  a 
cousin  of  another — a  cousin  who  was  single,  and  had  a  cast  in 
her  e^e. " 

"That  made  twenty,  did  it  ?"  observed  the  colonel. 

"  Twenty.  Well,  then,  the  impression,  your  honour,  natu- 
rally got  around  that  I  was  a  marrying  man,  and  so  the  twelve 
apostles  at  their  next  meeting  sealed  to  me  four  widows  and  an 
old  maid  that  were  drifting  about  the  settlement  with  no  one  in 
particular  to  look  after  them,  and  as  I|took  theact]good-naturedly, 
why,  on  the  following  week  Bishop  Knox  got  the  apostles  to 
pass  over  to  me  a  job  lot  of  his  relations,  including  two  aunts, 
one  grandmother,  and  a  second  cousin,  and  Bishop  Webb  threw 
in  a  step-sister,  a  mother-in-law,  and  three  miscellaneous 
orphans,  who  were  related  to  nobody.  So  you  see,  I  was  gra- 
dually getting  quite  a  little  family  about  me." 

"I  see,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  And  then,  your  honour,  if  any  unattachedjwomen  would  come 
along  in  emigrant  trains,  they  were  always  ordered  to  be  mar- 
ried to  me,  so  that  eventually,  in  addition  to  my  other  wives,  I 
had  gathered  in  two  Welsh  women,  a  Mexican,  an  old  lady 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  three  Peruviana,  the  widow  of 
a  Japanese  acrobat,  and  a  Kickapoo  squaw.  I  thought  the 
heads  of  the  Church  were  a  little  hard  on  me,  but  I  had  to 
submit." 

"Did you  have  a  happy  household?" 

"  I'm  just  coming  to  that.  T  can't  say  that  we  were  all  per- 
fectly contented,  our  tastes  dififered  so.  The  Bishop  Grubb 
delegation,  for  instance,  would  want  caromels  for  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  when  the  folks  from  Peru  were  determined  to  have 
clams.  Bishop  Knox's  detachment  would  insist  on  cleaning 
house  at  the  very  time  when  Bishop  Webb's  relations  wanted  to 
give  a  party.  If  the  Sandwich  Islander  and  the  squaw  wanted 
to  boil  a  dog  or  two  in  the  soup-kettle,  there  was  always  a  fuss 
with  the  other  women  ;  and  the  Mrs.  Biggins  who  came  from 
Japan  used  to  make  the  rest  of  the  ladies  furious  by  turning 
somersaults  in  the  parlour  when  there  was  company,  and  by 
standing  on  her  head  on  the  piano  stool.  As  for  wash-day  ! 
Well,  one  wanted  it  on  Monday,  another  would  have  it  on 
Tuesday,  and  so  on.    If  there  had  been  thirty-seven  days  in 
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the  week,  we  should  have  had  washing  going  on  on  each  of 
them." 

"No  unanimity,  as  it  were  ?"  observed  the  colonel. 

"Precisely.  And  then  Emmeline,  one  of  my  first  batch  of 
wives,  had  studied  medicine,  and  she  was  always  practising 
upon  the  others.  She  introduced  whooping-cough  to  the  family 
in  order  to  try  a  favourite  remedy  of  hers.  Imagine  sixty-eight 
women  in  one  house  with  the  whooping  cough.  And  then  she 
put  ipecac  in  their  tea  a  few  weeks  afterward,  to  see  if  it  would 
give  them  asthma  ;  and  it  did.  The  whole  crowd  went  around 
gasping  for  breath,  and  1  think  the  Mexican  woman  is  probably 
short-winded  for  life.  I  remonstrated  with  Emmeline,  but  the 
very  next  day  she  tried  to  vaccinate  the  old  lady  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  by  boring  a  hole  in  her  elbow  with  a  gimlet." 

"Didn't  mind  you,  eh  ?" 

"No.  And  so  one  day,  about  three  weeks  ago,  I  brought 
home  a  poodle  for  Julia,  one  of  the  younger  ones.  This  looked 
a  little  like  partiality,  and  of  course  the  sixty-seven  others 
wanted  a  poodle  apiece  at  once.  Now,  I'm  not  able  to  pay  a 
dog-tax  sixty-eight  times  a  year,  so  I  declined.  I  saw  there 
was  trouble  brewing,  and  the  next  day  when  I  came  home 
every  woman  of  them  had  a  dog  of  her  own  ;  been  out  and 
bought  them.  They  ranged  from  bloodhounds  to  black-and- 
tan  terriers.  I  remonstrated,  and  then — well,  the  women 
began  to  cry,  and  that  set  the  dogs  to  barking,  and  then 
Lucinda  went  for  Julia's  back  hair,  and  the  other  ladies  joined 
in,  and  the  dogs  pretty  soon  began  to  engage  in  the  controversy, 
and  in  a  few  moments  what  might  have  been  a  happy  family 
circle  was  a  good  deal  more  like  a  copy  of  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. So  I  fled  and  took  the  first  train  for  the  East,  and  aban- 
doned the  Mormon  religion  permanently,  and  what  I  want  to 
know  is  if  I  can  have  those  sixty-eight  marriage  bonds  untied  ? 
Money  is  no  object,  so  that  I  can  get  loose." 

"I  think  it  can  be  done,"  said  the  colonel.  "Call  in  to- 
morrow." 

And  Mr.  Big£;ius  withdrew  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  mind 
had  been  greatly  relieved. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  WKITTEN  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESEEVATIOS  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XXV. 
Prepositions  Causing  Aspiration. — c. 

The  following  simple  prepositions  cause  Aspiration  : — <xt]\,  Ay,  ■oe, 
•oo,  fA,  fo,  or  70,01  (fwee),  mA|\,  6,  im,  ca]a  and  c^xe. 

Students  who  have  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  language 
spoken  should  not  be  deterred  from  the  study  of  it  through  fear  of  not 
acquiring  a  correct  prouuuciation,  and  particularly  where  gutturals 
are  concernced,  such  as  c  broad.  Correct  pronunciation  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  language,  pronuncia- 
tion being  only  an  accidental  of  a  language.  To  give  a  more  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  sound  of  c  broad  than  has  been  given  iu  the  Table 
of  Sounds,  a  comparison  with  the  familiar  act  of  snoring  will  serve. 
The  sound  of  c  broad  is  produced  by  passing  the  breath  over  the 
snoring  point,  or  somewhat  farther  back  in  the  throat,  producing  a 
sound  which  ought  to  be  more  a  rough  breathing  than  a  snore.  Try 
this  on  each  word  of  the  following  vocabulary,  slowly  at  first,  then 
rapidly. 

Vocabulary— c. 


Acc,  but. 

AtTAc  (going)  out. 

A-pcedc  (going)  in. 

co,o6,  blind. 

cloc,  a  stone, 

cfvic,  a  country. 

■oeic,*  ten, 

eA6,  a  steed, 

pee,  twenty, 

ioc,  a  lough,  a  lake. 


on,  or  upon. 
Af,  out  of,  from, 
•oe,  of,  off, 
•00,  to, 

fA,  fo,  fAoi,  under. 

wn,  about. 

trAf\,  as,  like  (to), 

6,  from. 

cA|v,  over, 

C|\e,  through. 


*  c  final  preceded  by  a  short  or  slender  vowel  is  pronounced 
faintly  ;  therefore  the  approximate  phonetic  spelling  of  ■oeic  would 
be  dyeh. 


\.  Ami^t  &^\3\' sYzeAt.  eA6,  An  c-eA6.  An  c-eA6*  b<in.  b-pjilAn 
c-eA6  bJin  ?  Ca,  2,  b-puiL  An  cAt  \)An  cAot  ?  tli  b-f  uit  )-6  cao6. 
3.  Til  loc  no  gIo6  i.  1f  eA6  6.  4.  tJeift  A5UT  p6e.  Ca  An  toi 
■oub,  5.  bi  j-e  CAo<5.  Cuip  An  bjAoc  AmA6.  Cum  An  cac  ajxcaC. 
6.  bcip  An  cLoc  iVi6|\  leAc,  7.  Aip  CAd,  aij\  6u)6.  x&  fAOi 
fuAn.  8.  Ca  f6  mAf\  pn,  0.  bi  me  cinn  6  nAc.  bi  mo  leAnb  Ann 
fo.  10.  CAtaepn?  If  Ayidn  e,  mo  leAnb.  If  feApp  tiom  bAinne 
'nA  uifge.    61  fUAf  6. 

1.  Out  and  in.  A  steed.  Tbe  steed.  The  white  steed.  Is  the 
steed  white  ?  He  is,  2,  Is  the  white  steed  blind  ?  Ue  is  not  blind, 
3.  It  ia  neither  a  lake  nor  a  etoae.  It  is  a  steed,  4.  Thirty.  The 
lake  is  black.  3.  He  was  blind.  Put  out  the  badger.  Put  the  cat 
in,  G.  Take  the  great  stone  with  you.  7,  On  a  steed.  On  a  stone. 
It  is  at  rest  :  {literally — It  is  under  rest).  S.  It  is  like  that.  U,  I 
have  been  sick  since  yesterday.  My  child  was  here.  10.  What  is 
that  ?  It  is  my  bread,  my  child.  I  prefer  milk  to  water.  Drink 
it  up. 

(to  be  continued.) 


WHAT  IS  SLEEP? 


BY  C,  U.  MURDOCK. 


'Tis  the  time,  cried  a  teacher,  hypocrisy's  mask 
Is  off,  and  the  angel  of  books  does  his  task. 
When  he  posts  up  the  deeds  of  each  mortal  below, 
A  credit,  or  debit,  for  weal  or  for  woe  ! 

Cried  the  bard,  'tis  the  emblem  Jehovah  has  given 
To  remind  us  of  death's  gloomy  threshold  to  heaven  ; 
'Tis  a  taste  of  a  brighter  existence  than  this — 
'Tis  a  peep  of  the  soul  at  its  haven  of  bliss  i 

Said  the  student,  'tis  that]when,  with  labour  o'erwrought, 
The  brain  nigh  succumbs  to  its  pressure  of  thought. 
When  the  system's  o'ertaxed,  and  the  temples  give  pain, 
'Tis  sleep,  soothing  sleep,  brings  us  calmness  again. 

'Tis  when,  quoth  the  lover,  my  soul  doth  entwine 
In  my  dreams  with  the  essence  of  her  I  called  mine — 
'Tis  the  isthmus  of  Cupid  connecting  the  love 
Of  the  spirits  below  with  their  kindred  above  I 

'Tis  a  blessing  from  God,  said  a  son  of  the  soil. 
That  strengthens  my  frame  for  another  day's  toil ; 
When  in  dreams  I  can  picture  my  soul  in  its  rest, 
And  arrayed  as  a  saint  in  a  robe  of  the  blest, 

'Tis  a  spell,  lisped  a  spinster,  of  balmy  repose. 
When  maidens  are  freed  from  importunate  beaus  ; 
'Tis  a  transient  enjoyment  for  us  that  mankind 
And  their  vices  are  banished  awhile  from  the  mind. 

'Tis  thin,  roared  a  bachelor's  voice  from  the  throng — 
When  Eve  was  heard  speak,  the  gods  found  it  was  wrong ; 
But,  to  mend  their  tnistake  while  the  evil  was  young. 
They  sent  sleep  as  a  rest  from  the  noise  of  her  tongue  ! 


A  PRUDENT  LOVER. 


A  wife-seeking,  methodical  youth,  who  had  occasionally 
escorted  a  young  lady  home  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  gone  in 
for  supper,  after  performing  both  services  ou  last  Sunday  night 
suddenly  said  to  her  : 

"  Do  you  talk  in  your  sleep  V 

"  Why,  no  !"  she  answered,  in  surprise. 

"Do  you  walk  in  your  sleep  ?"  he  next  inquired. 

"  No,  sir." 

He  moved  his  chair  an  inch  closer,  and,  with  increased  inte- 
rest, asked  : 

* '  Do  you  snore  ?" 

"No,"  she  hastily  replied,  looking  uneasily  at  him. 

At  this  reply  his  eyes  fairly  sparkled.  His  lips  eagerly 
parted,  and,  aa  he  gave  his  chair  another  hitch,  he  briskly  in- 
quired : 

*  c  is  always  prefixed  to  the  nominative  case  of  a  noun  mascuhne 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  when  the  article  goes  before,  in  which  case 
the  c  is  pronounced. 
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"  Do  you  throw  the  combings  of  your  hair  in  the  basin  •" 
"  What  V  she  asked,  with  a  blank  face. 
He  repeated  the  question,  although  with  increased  nervous- 
ness. 

"  No  ;  I  don't,"  she  anawered,  in  some  haste. 

Again  his  chair  went  forward,  while  his  agitation  grew  so  great 

that  he  could  scarcely  maintain  his  place  upon  it  as  he  asked  : 
"Do  you  clean  the  comb  when  you  have  done  V 
"Of  course  I  do,"  she  said,  staring  at  him  with  all  her  might. 
In  an  instant  he  was  on  his  knees  before  her,  with  hands 

outstretched. 

"I  love  you  !"  he  passionately  cried.    "I  give  my  whole 
heart  up  to  you.    Love  me  and  I  shall  be  your  slave  I  Love 
me  as  I  love  you,  and  I  will  do  everything  on  earth  for 
you.    Oh  !  will  you  take  me  to  be  your  lover,  your  husband 
your  protector,  your  everything  ?"  ' 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  a  young  woman  of  her  years, 
but  she  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  as  a  yoHUf  woman 
generally  is,  and  accepted  him.  ° 


THE  LAW  OF  EXPANSION. 


"Retrogade  concentration,"  since  the  Franco-German  war 
says  a  German  newspaper,  has  become  a  recognised  military 
term.  Retrogade  praise  is  the  development  of  the  systean. 
During  the  recent  manoeuvres  in  Kaschau,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  expressed  to  the  general  his  great  satisfaction  at  the 
state  of  the  troops  and  the  precision  of  their  movement*. 

The  general  sent  for  a  colonel,  and  told  him  the  emperor  had 
expressed  great  satisfaction,  although  some  of  the  columns  had 
exhibited  considerable  looseness  of  formation. 

The  colonel  departed  much  annoyed,  and  sent  for  his  captains 
and  said  that  hia  majesty  had  observed  with  displeasure  that  not 
only  had  the  columns  exhibited  great  looseness  of  formation  but 
that  the  companies  presented  a  negligent  appearance. 

In  no  amiable  frame  of  mind,  the  captains  departed  from  the 
presence  of  their  colonel,  and  each  one  sent  for  hia  sergeants. 

"You  asses!  Have  I  not  always  said  that  you  would  dis- 
grace me  f  If  you  don't  bring  the  men  into  proper  trim  till 
they  go  like  a  machine,  I'll  knock  your  skulls  in  !" 

Scarely  had  the  captain  left  the  room,  when  the  sergeants 
turned  upon  the  corporals,  and,  giving  them  a  sounding  box  on 
the  ears,  sent  them  off  to  give  the  men  six  days'  extra  drill ! 


GOOD  AND  SUFFICIENT  REASONS. 

Doctor  Garth,  of  Edinburgh,  delayed  one  night  at  his  club 
long  after  he  had  said  he  must  be  off  to  see  some  patients.  At 
length,  one  of  his  friends,  becoming  uneasy  about  the  poor  fel- 
lows, told  him  he  had  better  stop  drinking  and  be  off. 

"  It's  no  great  matter,"  replied  Garth,  "  whether  I  see  them 
to-night  or  not,  for  nine  of  them  have  ouch  bad  constitutions 
that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world  can't  save  them,  and  the 
other  six  have  such  good  constitutions  that  all  the  physicians  in 
the  world  can't  kill  them." 


HEROIC  SELF-SACRIFICE. 


One  Sunday  since  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  of  a  church 
in  Chicago  said  to  one  of  her  pupils  : 

"James,  what  good  thing  are  you  willing  to  give  up  as  a 
sacrifice  during  the  Lenten  season  1" 

James  meditated  about  ten  seconds,  and  then  responded  : 

"I  think  I'll  give  up  going  to  Sunday-school." 


GAS-JETS. 

On  the  fourth  of  January,  a  gentleman  entered  the  shop  of  a 
Parisian  stationer,  and  made  known  his  desire  to  buy  a  calen- 
dar. The  price  was  but  a  franc.  The  gentleman  made  a  mental 
calculation,  and  then,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  would  treat  affairs 
largely,  said  :  "I  will  take  it  at  ninety  five  centimes."  "  But, 
sir"  "  1  would  have  you  observe,"  said  the  economical  cus- 


tomer, "  that  already  there  have  passed  away  from  your  calendar 
four  days,  of  which  I  have  no  need." 

They  were  sitting  at  the  tea-table  with  a  company  of  others, 
and  as  he  passed  her  the  sugar,  he  murmured  in  an  undertone  : 
'•'  Here  it  is,  sweet,  just  like  you."  The  compliment  was  a  little 
awkward,  to  be  sure,  but  he  meant  it,  and  it  seemed  more  than 
cruel  when,  in  a  moment  later,  she  had  occasion  to  pass  the 
butter  to  him,  she  drawled  :  "Here  it  is,  soft,  just  like  you," 

A  mind- reader  recently  looked  into  the  head  of  a  fashionable 
young  lady,  and,  dividing  it  into  a  double  quarter  section  map, 
found  it  to  read  :— lat,  self  ;  second,  Spring  bonnet  ;  3rd, 
French-heeled  shoes  ;  4th,  Spring  bonnet  ;  5th,  self  ;  6th 
French-heeled  shoes  ;  7th  Spring,  bonnet  ;  8lh,  self. 

"Can  your  horse  run  fast  V  asked  a  boy  of  a  milkman  the 
other  morning.  "No,  sonny,"  replied  the  purveyor  of  aqueous 
lacteal  fluid ;  "  he  can't  run  very  fast,  but  he  can  stand  the  fastest 
of  any  horse  you  ever  saw." 

A  shrewd  bachelor,  with  a  foresight  worthy  of  a  better  cause, 
popped  the  question  on  a  railroad  train,  and  now  the  maiden  is 
at  a  loss  to  decide  as  to  which  county  she  had  better  commence 
proceedings  in  for  a  breach  of  promise. 

The  cottage  formerly  occupied  by  a  beautiful  widow  of  New- 
port will  be  rented  this  season.  Reason,  given  in  the  widow's 
own  words  :  "Too  much  balcony  and  too  little  Romeo." 

A  political  speaker  accused  a  rival  of  "  unfathomable  mean- 
ness and  scoundrelism,"  and  then,  rising  to  the  occasion,  said  : 
"  I  warn  him  not  to  persist  in  his  disgraceful  course,  or  he'll  find 
that  tivo  of  us  can  play  at  that  game  !" 

A  good-sized  pedestal  is  waiting  for  the  genius  who  will  devise 
a  business  coat  with  pigeon  holes. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elavse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  publisiiisg 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  dat*. 

Pollie.— 1.  You  should  have  sent  us  the  whole  sentence  to  enable  us  to 
say.  We  do  not  know  the  words  of  the  song,  and  more  than  one  mean- 
ing might  be  taken  from  the  phrase  you  sent,  2,  It  is  simply  the 
feminine  form  of  Anastasius, 

M.  A.  H.— Most  likely  it  would  not.  We  judge  from  your  note, 
which  does  not  convey  a  strong  idea  of  literary  capacity, 

Kian. — Eeceived;  Thanks  for  your  compliments  to  ourselves.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  let  the  author  of  ' '  The  O'llourkes"  know  of  your 
high  opinion  of  his  work. 

C.  M'D."— Received.  In  answer  to  your  question,  probably  next 
week.    The  first  of  it  is  in  type,  but  was  crushed  out  of  this  number. 

J.  K,— -Not  up  to  pubIic!).tion  standard  ;  yet  if  we  should  judge  from 
this  speciment  of  your  efforts,  you  might  be  able  to  write  for  the  press 
after  a  year  or  two  spent  in  cultivating  your  mind, 

Juvencus. — It  is  not  poetry  at  all. 

J.  M.— Honestly  we  do  not  believe  you  would.  There  is  not  the 
faintest  vestige  of  poetic  talent  in  these  two  crude  productions. 

J.  W.  R.— For  a  news-agent  you  displayed  small  discrimination  in 
writing  to  the  Editor,  instead  of  to  the  Manager.  The  consequence  is 
almost  a  week's  delay  in  attending  to  your  order.  None  of  the  numbers 
you  want  is  now  in  print. 

R.  W. — Our  letter-box  is  open  to  any  communications  that  may  be 
sent.    We  do  not  reply  to  correspondents  by  post, 

A.  O'B. — Received. 

"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature. " — WlLLIAH 
Smith  O'Bbixm. 
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"By  all  the  love  we  bear  each  other,  do  not  let  him  cast  the  shadow  of  his  presence  within  the  threshold  ot  our  house."— (See  page  335.) 


SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


By  Brigid, 

Author  of  "  Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  Dillon," 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 


'  Sentenced  to 


Chapter  V. — At  the  Few3, 
O'Neil,  the  princess,  and  their  family,  which  included  Grace 
Maguire,  with  a  whole  train  of  followers,  had  already  arrived  at 
the  house  of  the  Few?,  which  had  been  the  favourite  dwelling- 


place  of  Shane's  father,  though  little  used  by  himself.  There 
they  were  joined  by  O'Reilly  with  his  wife  and  daughters, 
Clanbrasail  and  his  sisters,  Magennis  and  his  family,  and 
Maguire  (who  was  a  widower),  eager  to  see  his  child,  and  several 
others.  The  principal  personages  among  those  guests  were 
accommodated  at  the  Fews,  or  at  O'Hanlon's  in  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  for  that  chief  had  laid  his  dwelling  and  all  it  contained 
at  the  service  of  his  prince  upon  this  important  occasion.  For 
the  entertainment  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  company  O'Neil 
had  used  his  privilege  of  levying  a  honwjht  or  billet  on  the  sur- 
rounding farmers  ;  and  they,  with  ready  hospitality,  had  re. 
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sponded  to  the  call.  Special  place  was,  however,  reserved  for 
the  Sasaanagh  gnest  and  his  attendants,  who  were  to  arrive  on  the 
following  day  ;  and  Mave  was  busy  laying  out  linen,  and  seeing  to 
the  preparation  of  the  great  feast  which  was  to  greet  his  arrival 
— tasks  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  the  active  help  as  well  as  by 
the  sage  advice  of  tho  other  matrons  staying  with  her. 

O'Reilly's  wife,  who  had  been  chosen  to  act  with  the  Lord 
J ustice  as  sponsor  to  the  infant,  was  a  trim-figured  little  lady  of 
forty.  In  naating  her  with  her  husband,  Nature  had  at  least 
for  once  deviated  from  her  favourite  rule  of  delight  in  contrast  ; 
for  not  only  did  she  resemble  him  in  appearance,  but  also  in  the 
light  gaiety  of  her  temperament ;  nor  were  her  sparkling  black 
eyes  a  whit  more  lively  than  her  tongue,  while  she  stook  hand- 
ling and  admiring  the  contents  of  the  great  oak  chests  kept  so 
carefully  in  the  storeroom  of  the  Pews.  But  though  she  chat- 
tered thus  incessantly,  and  made  the  most  decisive  remarks  on 
most  things,  the  princess  was  chiefly  swayed  by  the  opinions  of 
O'Hanlon's  wife,  a  grave,  benevolent-looking  lady,  quiet  in 
voice  and  movement,  well  advanced  in  years,  but  still  good- 
looking  and  free  from  the  infirmities  of  age. 

"Look,  princess  !"  cried  the  more  talkative  matron,  as  she 
drew  out  a  quilt  of  rich  crimson  silk  and  threw  it  over  one  of 
the  chest's  to  show  its  effect—"  Look,  princess  !  is  not  that  the 
very  thin^  for  the  Lord  Deputy's  bed  ?  It  is  wonderfully  rich 
in  embroidery.    You  need  not  seek  farther." 

"  Wonderfully  rich  indeed,  but  not  large  enough  for  the  state 
bedstead— the  one  they  tell  me  in  which  Con  O'Neil  died,' 
said  Mave  ;  "but  it  would  look  beautiful,  I  think,  thrown  over 
the  baby's  cradle." 

"  Nay,  Mave,  it  is  too  good  for  that,"  put  in  O'Hanlon's  wife  ; 
"the  work  is  exquisitely  done,  probably  by  some  fair  O'Neil's 
fingers." 

Mave  did  not  reply,  though  ^her  fingers  still  closed  on  the 
coverlet  as  if  she  would  have  her  own  way  after  all ;  but  she 
shuddered  and  let  it  fall  suddenly  when  a  ray  of  sunshine  en- 
tered the  room,  and,  taking  colour  from  the  crimson  silk,  cast  a 
shadow  on  her  hand  like  a  stain  of  blood. 

"  Let  it  lie,"  she  said,  hastily.    "  We  will  choose  another." 

"  What  priest  is  to  be  with  us  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  second  god- 
father V  were  the  next  questions  of  her  thoughtless  frienjj— 
thoughtless,  because  it  was  well  known  in  Tyrowen  that,  haughty 
and  powerful  as  O'Neil  was,  he  dared  not  risk  a  repetition  of 
the  reply  given  to  his  invitation  to  the  christening  feast  of  his 
first-born  child  by  the  priest  who  had  baptised  her.  That  reply 
was  : 

"  I  have  given  the  necessary  rite  to  the  infant ;  but  I  will 
not  rejoice  over  her  birth  with  you  until,  having  made  due  sub- 
mission to  the  Church,  this  vexed  question  of  marriage  or  no 
marriage  is  lawfully  decided." 

Mave  coloured  deeply  before  she  replied  to  O'Reilly's  wife, 
and,  ignoring  her  first  question  altogether,  said  : 

"  Hugh  O'Neil  is  to  be  the  second  sponsor."  Then  it  flashed 
I  suddenly  upon  her  that  during  the  bustle  of  their  departure 
I  from  Benburb  Shane  had  said  something  vague  to  her  about  the 
I    presence  of  a  priest  on  the  occasion.     She  had  not  heeded  it 

I  much  at  the  time,  but  now  she  thought  she  should  ask  him  what 
j    it  was  he  had  really  said  ;  and  she  went  in  search  of  him  ac- 

icordingly. 
The  princess  sought  Shane  first  in  the  hall,  where,  amid  much 
gay  speech  and  soft  laughter,  the  younger  ladies  among  her 
j    guests  were  engaged  in  twining  wreaths  of  the  evergreens  which 
j    had  been  brought  to  them  in  large  quantities  from  the  wooded 

I I  heights  of  the  Fews  by  the  young  men,  who  now  assisted  them 
j   in  their  task  of  decorating  it.    He  was  not  there  ;  but  Myles 

O'Hanlon  lifted  his  head,  which  had  been  bent  very  close  to 
Grace  Maguire's  over  the  green  branches  she  was  busy  with,  to 
say :  _ 

"  You  will  find  O'Neil  in  the  council  chamber,  princess,  with 
my  father,  Hugh  O'Neil,  and  Dhonal  Beg,  but  not  engaged,  I 
I    think,  in  anything  of  moment." 

I       When  Mave  reached  the  door  of  the  council  room  she  hesi- 
!    tated  a  moment  before  entering,  and  heard  him  of  whom  she 
j    was  in  search,  evidently  in  reply  to  some  remonstrance  of  his 
friends,  say  passionately  : 


"  Fools  !  they  force  me  into  what  they  term  tyranny.  They 
will  not  believe  I  act  but  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  land — 
they  will  not  see  that  to  bind  themselves  together  under  one 
rule — under  a  sovereignty  which  is  mine  by  right — is  to  set  a 
wall  of  men  round  Ulster,  through  which  no  foe  can  force  a  way. 
But  I  will  set  my  footprint  on  their  necks  until  they  bend  them 
blindly  to  my  yoke.  Shifting  and  treacherous  towards  me  and 
towards  each  other,"  he  continued,  "  they  are  but  as  a  handful 
of  sand  clutched  from  our  seaboard,  holding  firmly  together 
while  the  strong  grasp  closes  round  it,  but  once  the  iron  grip 
is  loosened  falling  weakly  asunder,  the  idle  sport  of  the  first 
wind  that  blows,  no  matter  from  what  quarter." 

A  dead  silence  followed  those  words,  when  Mave's  fear  of 
fai-ther  excitement  for  him  conquered  her  timidity  ;  and,  push- 
ing the  door  open  gently,  she  pronounced  his  name.  The  word 
brought  him  instantly  to  her  side. 

"  If  not  too  much  occupied,  I  would  speak  with  you,"  she 
said. 

"  I  am  seldom  too  much  occupied  to  speak  to  you,"  he  re- 
plied, as  he  followed  her  to  their  own  apartment. 

"O'Reilly's  wife  asked  me  but  now,  Sliane,"  commenced 
Mave,  "  what  priest  should  be  present  at  our  christening.  I 
passed  the  question  over,  for  it  was  an  awkward  one  ;  yet  I 
think  you  hinted  something  of  one  who  should  attend  our  feast 
this  time — or  have  I  mistaken  your  meaning  ?" 

"I  am  a  coward  in  all  that  concerns  you,  or  I  should  have 
done  more  than  hint  of  it,"  was  the  answer.  "But  I  know 
that  your  prejudice  against  the  priest  I  expect  ia  strong,  and,  I 
confess  freely,  not  ill-founded." 

"  Ah  !  you  mean  the  father  who  was  last  at  Benburb  ?"  she 
said.  "  Yes,  I  thought  him  cold  and  severe  in  manner  ;  but  I 
am  not  so  foolish  as  to  object  to  meet  him  again.  What  is  his 
name  ?    One  of  the  MacCarwells  I  think  they  told  me." 

Shane  grew  troubled  at  her  unsuspecting  words,  for  he  still 
shrank  from  telling  her  that — partly  in  the  hope  that  his  visit 
would  lead  to  good,  partly  in  pity  to  his  remorse  for  his  share  in 
the  early  history  of  Shane  O'Neill  and  Mave  Macdonald,  which 
was  as  keen  now  in  his  old  age  as  it  had  been  after  its  first 
disastrous  consequence — Father  Ambrose  had  at  length  obtained 
the  permission  of  his  superiors  to  be  present  at  the  festivity, 
and  had  then  written  humbly  to  O'Neil,  asking  him  to  consent 
to  his  doing  so.  He  loved  his  former  pupil  dearly,  and  besides 
he  longed  to  ofi"ur  this  poor  atonement  to  Mave  for  the  wrong 
he  so  deeply  felt  that  he  had  done  her. 

Shane  had  frankly  bid  him  come,  and  promised  him  a  kind 
reception.  His  heart  bore  no  malice  against  him,  and  had 
long  since  given  the  luckless  act  of  his  misguided  friendship  a 
pitying  forgiveness.  But  it  was  far  difi'erent,  he  felt,  with 
Mave,  although  she  never  spoke  of  him.  He  knew  she  endured 
Dhonal's  presence  because  she  believed  the  foster-brother  to  be 
useful  to  him,  O'Neil  ;  but  Father  Ambrose  she  had  ever 
deemed  her  enemy,  even  from  the  first  development  of  her 
girlish  affection.  How,  then,  could  he  break  the  news  of  his 
expected  arrival  to  her  now,  or  his  own  earnest  desire  that  she 
would  give  him  a  kindly  reception  1 

The  passionate  anger  so  lately  displayed  by  him  against  his 
uriaghts  seemed  all  charmed  away  by  the  mere  fact  of  her  pre- 
sence, and  it  was  touching  to  see  htm — a  man  of  a  disposition 
so  haughty  that  his  pride  acknowledged  no  superior  under 
heaven,  and  of  a  courage  so  daring  that  he  would  fearlessly  face 
even  a  lion  driven  to  b^iy — to  see  him  lay  that  pride  and  courage 
at  the  feet  of  a  weak  woman,  because  she  had  forsaken  all  for 
him,  and  that  he  loved  her,  and  would  fain  shelter  her  from  all 
contact  that  could  give  her  sensitiveness  the  most  trivial  wound. 
He  hesitated  to  reply  to  her  question,  then,  until  she  re- 
peated it, 

"Is -he  the  priest  I  mention,  Shane?" 

He  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  shoulder  as  the  answer  came  : 

"  No,  my  heart's  dear  love,  it  is  not.  He  is  one  whom  you 
have  known  long,  but  I  fear  one  whom  you  love  but  little." 

For  a  moment  she  stood  as  if  she  had  received  a  blow.  Then 
her  eyes  flashed  with  an  expression  new  to  them  when  turned 
upon  Shane,  as  she  exclaimed  : 

"  You  are  about  to  bring  my  enemy  into  my  dwelling, 
O'Neil !    The  priest  you  expect  is  Father  Ambrose  !" 
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"My  dearest,"  he  commenced. 

"  No,  not  your  dearest,"  she  interrupted  ;  "the  friar  is  that. 
You  prefer  his  presence  to  my  pleasure — to  my  self-respect. 
But  for  him  and  O'Cahan  I  should  not  now  bo"  

Even  in  her  anger  she  paused  before  she  added,  "  What 
I  am." 

"  My  wife,"  said  Shane,  almost  humbly. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  and  beautiful  excited  face  to 
Heaven — "yes,  your  wife,  as  I  believe  firmly,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and,  if  I  sought  earthly  justice,  in  the  sight  of  God's  holy 
Church  ;  but  what  in  the  eye  of  the  hard  world,  from  which  I 
have  so  long  sought  to  shelter  myself  ?" 

"  The  Princess  of  Tyrowen,"  cried  Shane  proudly,  yet  stand- 
ing aloof  from  her  while  he  spoke.  He  felt  instinctively  that  in 
her  present  mood  his  lightest  caress  would  be  looked  on  as  an 
insult.  "  The  Princess  of  Tyrowen,  the  beloved  and  honoured 
wife  of  O'Neil." 

"  Then  if  it  be  so,"  she  exclaimed,  with  all  her  natural  impe- 
tuosity— ' '  if  I  am  indeed  Princess  of  Tyrowen  and  mistress  of 
the  Fews,  this  man  shall  not  enter  here. " 

"He,  or  none,"  said  Shane  gently.  "There  is  no  other 
choice." 

"  I  care  not,"  cried  Mave  recklessly.  "Hugh  is  baptised — 
that  cannot  be  undone.  0  Shane,  Shane  !  I  cannot  account 
for  the  horror  I  feel  against  Father  Ambrose.  He  is  always 
associated  in  my  mind  with  some  dread  scene  of  death  and  car- 
nage. I  pray  to  you,"  she  added  suddenly,  flinging  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  him,  "  by  all  the  love  we  bear  each  other, 
do  not  let  him  cast  the  shadow  of  his  presence  within  the 
threshold  of  our  home  !" 

Overcome  by  her  tears  and  her  entreaties,  O'Neil  lifted  her 
to  his  bosom,  solemnly  promising  he  would  comply  with  her 
desire,  and  forthwith  send  out  a  messenger  to  stay  the  coming 
of  the  Dominican. 

Thus  Mave  Macdonald  wilfully  turned  away  a  blessing  from 
the  infant  head  of  him  who  was  afterwards  known  as  Hugh-ny- 
Gaveloc  (Hugh  of  the  Fetters)  that  might  in  later  days  have 
shielded  him  from  danger  in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  need. 

"  Surely  the  very  sound  of  this  man's  name  has  an  evil  omen 
in  it  for  me,"  thought  Mave,  as,  after  O'Neil  left  her,  the 
thunder-storm  of  her  passion  passed  away  in  "a  great  shower  of 
tears.  "  Again,  after  all  these  years,  he  has  sought  to  cross  my 
path,  and  in  doing  so  has  caused  the  only  semblance  of  a  quarrel 
that  has  ever  come  between  me  and  my  love.  And  1  !  how 
utterly  I  forgot  the  wifely  duty  I  had  set  before  me — to  guard 
him  from  himself  in  the  wild  outbursts  of  his  grand  nature — 
refusing  with  passion  to  obey  him,  and  wringing  his  great,  gene- 
rous heart  with  pain  !  Never  again — oh  !  never  again  shall  I 
wound  him  so.  He  is  right.  I  am  his  wife.  It  was  but  in  the 
sad  solitude  of  his  absence  I  sometimes  learned  to  doubt  it.  But 
that  doubt  has  now  vanished  for  ever.  When  this  Saxon  comes 
on  the  morrow  he  will  find  here  as  Princess  of  Tyrowen  a  happy 
smiling  wife  and  mother,  joyful  in  her  husband  and  her 
children." 

The  next  morning  Shane  the  Proud  rode  forth  betimes  to  meet 
his  guest  and  gossip,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  on  his  way,  with  a  fol- 
lowing of  three  hundred  kernes  at  his  back,  who,  disdainful  of 
Saxon  law,  wore  glibhe,  coulin,  and  flowing  mantle.  They  were 
fully  three  miles  from  the  Fews  before  the  expectant  guest  came 
in  sight,  attended  by  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
Startled  by  the  sight  of  so  large  a  force  of  Irish,  apparently  in 
full  battle  array.  Sir  Henry  reined  in  his  steed  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, and  called  a  halt.  Shane  quickly  read  this  act  aright  as  an 
evidence  of  Sydney's  fear  that  he  had  been  led  into  a  trap,  and, 
swift  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow  from  its  bow,  he  shot  from  his 
place  between  O'Hanlon  and  Magennis,  and  flinging  the  spear 
which  he  had  hitherto  carried  iin  rest  far  into  the  wood  that 
skirted  the  road,  with  outstretched  unarmed  hands  road  straight 
up  to  the  front  rank  of  the  English,  where,  amid  the  cheers  alike 
of  sept  and  soldiery,  the  princely  O'Neil  gave  the  still  half- 
frightened  Lord  Deputy  of  the  Pale  a  cead  mile  failte  to  Tyrone. 


Chapter  VI. — The  Christening  Feast. 
The  princess,    surrounded  by  her  matron  friends  and  her 


maidens,  received  the  Lord  Deputy  with  grace  and  dignity, 

while  Sydney  seemed  absolutely  dazzled  by  her  singular  though 
now  fully  matured  beauty.  He  was  surprised  also  at  the  ease 
and  refinement  of  manner  with  which  she  gave  him  welcome  to 
the  Fews,  and  extended  it  with  the  open  warm  hospitality  of 
her  nation  to  all  who  had  accompanied  him  thither.  This 
ceremony  over,  he  was  conducted  by  O'Neil  himself  to  the 
chamber  prepared  for  him,  that  ho  might  have  rest  and  re- 
freshment before  the  banquet  which  was  to  be  held  later  on  in 
the  evening. 

A  great  number  of  the  Lord  Deputy's  men  were  now  in  the 
hall,  mingled  with  the  Irish,  each  party  trying  good-humouredly 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  the  other ;  the  one  by  eager 
and  profuse  ofl'ers  of  various  kinds  of  refreshments,  the  other  by 
a  friendly  if  more  stolid  mode  of  accepting  them.  Very  few 
I  indeed  of  the  humbler  O'Neils  understood  a  stray  word  of 
Sassanagh,  while  not  a  solitary  Euglishman  present  knew  the 
Celtic  tongue.  They  would  have  been  in  some  difficulty  then 
to  establish  an  interchange  of  meaning  between  them  but  for 
the  assistance  of  a  pedlar  who  had  followed  in  Sydney's  train 
from  Dublin.  He  spoke  both  languages  fluently,  and  contri- 
buted much  to  the  general  amusement  by  his  humorous  if  not 
always  faithful  translations  of  the  remarks  of  one  side  to  the 
other.  He  did  not  forget  business  in  pleasure  either  ;  for, 
while  with  one  side  of  his  tongue  he  tried  to  coax  the  Celts  into 
the  purchase  of  some  of  the  contents  of  his  pack,  he  was  ready 
with  the  other  to  wheedle  the  Saxons  into  buying  presents  to 
take  home  from  the  North  to  their  sweethearts  in  the  Pale. 

O'Gallagher,  the  princess's  own  minstrel,  was  also  present,  who, 
despite  his  grizzled  coidin,  by  his  gay  snatches  of  song,  and  the 
light  dance  music  of  his  harp,  set  many  a  pair  of  feet  in  motion, 
though  the  assistance  of  the  hands  corresponding  to  them  was 
in  loud  demand  elsewhere. 

The  fine,  thoughtful  face  of  Thigue,  the  bard  of  the  sept,  was 
not,  however,  visible  in  this  motley  scene,  as  he  never  woke  the 
music  of  his  harp  except  for  his  own  pleasure,  or  at  the  state 
banquets  or  other  assemblies  presided  over  in  person  by  O'Neil. 
Yet  occasionally  one  of  its  clear  notes  could  be  heard  pealing 
above  the  turmoil  from  where  he  had  secluded  himself  for  the 
composition  of  a  new  strain  of  joy  and  welcome  worthy  alike  of 
his  genius  and  of  the  great  gathering  to  the  christening  at  the 
Fews. 

While  all  this  bustling  amusement  was  going  forward  in  the 
hall,  pretty  Grace  Maguire  was  enjoying  a  pleasure  which  had 
been  for  a  long  time  denied  her — namely,  an  interview  with  her 
father,  the  chieftain  of  Fermanagh — a  man,  as  we  know,  parti- 
cularly distasteful  to  O'Neil,  and  never  popular  among  the 
other  chiefs.  He  had  arrived  at  the  Fews  in  sufficient  time  to 
join  the  cavalcade  which  had  gone  out  to  meet  the  Deputy,  but, 
beyond  the  hasty  greeting  for  which  she  had  watched  and  waited 
so  longingly,  Grace  had  had  no  word  with  him  until  now,  when, 
with  her  hands  clasped  on  his  arm,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his 
face,  as  if  they  could  never  see  enough  of  it,  she  was  saying,  as 
wo  join  them  : 

"  But,  dear  father,  can  I  not  return  with  you  ?  You  are  not 
often  away  from  home  now,  and  I  am  sure  I  would  cheer  it  for 
you,  did  you  allow  me.    Dear  father,  take  me  home  !" 

"  Are  they  unkind  to  you  here  l"  he  asked,  by  way  of  answer. 
"  Oh  !  never,"  replied  the  girl.    "  No  mother  could  be  more 
kind  to  me  than  the  princess.    It  is  not  that ;  but  I  want  to  be 
with  you." 

"Is  there  no  young  man,  then,  in  Tyrowen  whose  fireside 
you  would  prefer  to  mine  .'"  asked  her  fatlier,  a  smile  lifting  the 
suUenness  for  a  moment  from  his  face,  though  he  glanced  keenly 
at  her  at  the  same  time. 

Grace  blushed,  and  answered,  half  pettishly  : 
"  At  least  no  young  man  has  asked  me  to  declare  it." 
"Myles  O'Hanlon  seems  a  good  fellow, "remarked  Maguire, 
inquiringly. 

"  He  is  very  good,"  replied  Grace  with  readiness,  yet  a  little 
poutingly,  "  but  his  temper  has  grown  uncertain  lately.    He  has 
scarcely  spoken  to  me  since  the  night  before  we  left  Benburb. 
because  I  said  I  pitied  Sorley-buidhe,  the  prince's  prisoner." 
1     "  Have  you  seen  this  Scotchman  !"  queried  her  father. 
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"  Oh,  yes  !  very  often — more  timea  than  I  can  count,"  was 
the  reply.  "  The  princess  is  warm-hearted  and  pitiful  towards 
him,  and  on  great  festivals  petitions  O'JSeil  to  let  him  join  us 
in  the  hall ;  so  that  I  have  often  talked  to  him,  and  he  has 
even  spoken  to  me  of  his  own  country  and  his  early  friends. 
Poor  fellow  !"  she  added,  "  he  is  now  absent  from  them  nearly 
sis  years." 

' '  Then  he  has  told  you  probably  how  his  father  was  mur- 
dered by  O'Neil,  who  now  holds  him  in  bondage,"  said  her 
father. 

"  No,"  replied  the  girl,  "he  never  speaks  of  that.  Besides, 
you  are  mistaken,  father.  The  man  you  speak  of  was  not  mur- 
dered by  O'Neil ;  he  was  killed  in  fair  fight.  You  know  his 
people  were  mercenaries  in  Shane's  service,  and,  when  their 
time  was  up,  refused  to  leave  his  territory.  He  forced  them 
from  it,  and  in  the  strife  Macdonald,  Sorley's  father,  lost  his 
life— that  is  all.    You  know  that  is  not  murder." 

Maguire  laughed  outright  at  his  daughter's  earnest  defence  of 
O'JSreil. 

"  Why,  what  a  little  casuist  they  have  made  of  you,"  he 
said.    "  Who  told  you  all  this  V 

"  The  princess,"  replied  the  girl;  "for  she  knows  his  ene- 
mies accuse  the  prince  of  what  you  have  just  said." 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  keeps  the  dead  man's  son  a  prisoner," 
said  Maguire,  falling  again  into  his  usual  sullen  manner. 

"  But  O'Neil  has  more  than  once  held  him  to  ransom,"  said 
Grace  ;  "  but  no  one  offered  to  pay  it — which  makes  me  pity 
him  all  the  more." 

"  Ay,  to  ransom  !"  repeated  Maguire  ;  "  as  he  did  O'Donnell, 
adding  to  his  other  injuries  to  him  that  of  bringing  him  to  his 
last  herd  before  he  let  him  go  !" 

"  Father,  you  are  not  friendly  to  O'Neil,"  said  the  girl  won- 
deringly.    "  What  has  he  done  to  you  1" 

"Do  not  fancy  that,"  he  replied  quickly.  "  But  if  this  poor 
prisoner  whom  you  pity  so  much  were  released,  what  should  you 
say  to  becoming  the  bride  of  a  Scottish  chieftain  V 

"  Oh  !  father,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  laughed  Grace  ;  "he  is 
so  dark  and  brooding.  Besides,  I  love  my  own  land  better,  and 
you,  dear  father,  best  of  all.  Will  you  not  take  me  with  you  to 
Fermanagh  when  you  go  I" 

"Not  this  time,  my  child,  although  I  long  to  have  you  with 
me,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  take  care  you  do  not  let  them  en- 
tangle you  in  any  scheme  of  marriage  among  them  here  without 
my  knowledge.  I  shall  be  seriously  angry  with  you  if  such  a 
thing  occurs." 

He  spoke  so  harshly  that  Grace's  soft  dark  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  when,  kissing  her  fondly,  he  told  her  he  spoke  not  in 
blame,  but  in  warning  ;  adding  : 

"Come,  now  ;  we  will  seek  the  pedlar  whom  I  noticed  in  the 
hall,  and  choose  a  present  to  console  you  for  being  left  behind." 

"  I  know  I  could  take  her  with  me  if  I  wished  it,"  he  mused  ; 
"  but  it  suits  me  better  to  let  it  seem  that  he  detains  her.  I  am 
glad  her  heart  is  yet  free,  as  I  would  not  cross  her  if  I  could 
avoid  it." 

(to  be  CONTINtTED.) 


WHAT  IS  LOVE? 


BY   MAURICE   T.  EGAN. 


Is  love  the  passion  that  the  poets  feign, 
Drawn  from  the  ruins  of  old  Grecian  time, 
Bora  of  Priapus  and  all  earthly  slime, 

And  tricked  by  troubadours  in  trappings  vaia 

Of  flowers  fantastic,  like  a  Hindoo  fane. 
Or  a  long  metre  of  an  antique  rhyme 
Dancing  in  dactyl.    Is  love,  then,  a  crime  ? 

A  rosy  day's  eternity  of  pain  ? 

If  we  love  God,  we  know  what  loving  is, 
For  love  is  God's.    He  sent  it  to  the  earth. 
Half-human,  half  divine,  all  glorious— 

Half-human,  half-divine,  but  wholly  His  ; 

Not  loving  God,  we  know  not  true  love's  worth, 
We  taste  not  the  great  gift  He  gave  to  us. 


THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH, 

By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  Allegiance." 


Chapter  XIII. — A  Friendly  Mission  III  Re(ieived. 
The  following  morning  I  was  up  early,  and  made  my  way  to 
the  railway  station,  where  I  took  the  express  for  London.  I 
arrived  at  Euston  station  shortly  after  noon,  and  having  made 
some  necessary  inquiries,  found  myself  standing  on  the  steps  of 
a  mansion  in  Bloomsbury  as  the  clock  of  St.  Pancras  was  strik- 
ing five. 

I  knocked  and  rang  as  directed  by  the  tablet  on  the  door — 
knocked  nervausly,  and  rang  timorously,  for  the  errand  on  which 
I  was  bound  was  of  no  ordinary  character. 

The  door  was  immediately  opened  by  the  butler.  I  recognised 
him  at  once.  It  was  my  old  friend  Phil,  erstwhile  of  Goragh 
Castle  ;  he  did  not  know  me  at  first ;  but  when  I  handed  him 
my  card,  and  requested  to  see  his  master,  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  mouth  wide  with  amazement,  and  even  changed  colour. 

"  You  can't  see  him  now,"  he  said  ;  "  he's  just  going  to  dine, 
and  he  never  sees  anyone  after  dinner — that  is,  anyone  like  you  ! 
Call  again  to-morrow." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?"  I  asked  indignantly.  How 
dare"  

But  the  door  was  slammed  in  my  face  before  I  had  time  to  say 
another  word. 

The  occasion  was  anything  but  favourable  for  a  display  of 
temper,  but  the  insolent  menial's  conduct  was  intolerable,  and 
I  gave  a  fierce  ran-tan  at  the  knocker,  and  almost  pulled  the 
bell-handle  from  the  wall. 

The  door  was  again  opened,  the  butler  putting  out  his  head, 
saying  : 

"  You'd  better  mind  what  you're  about,  and  not  kick  up  a 
disturbance  here,  or  I'll  fetch  the  police  and^  have  you  sent 
back  to  where  you  came  from." 

I  was  half  tempted  to  pull  the  fellow  into  the  street  and  give 
him  a  sound  drubbing  for  his  impertinence  ;  but  I  smothered 
my  anger  as  best  I  could,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  almost  startled 
him  out  of  his  wits  : 

"You've  got  my  card,  sir;  take  it  to  your  master  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  here  and  will  see  him  as  soon  as  he  can  make  i*; 
convenient." 

Several  of  the  servants,  attracted  by  the  poise,  were  now  in 
the  hall.  The  butler  whispered  something  to  one  of  them,  who 
passed  out  into  the  street,  when  the  door  was  once  more  banged 
in  my  face  ;  from  which  indications  it  was  clear  that  Phil  was 
putting  his  threat  into  execution  and  sending  for  the  police. 
There  was  no  time,  therefore,  to  be  lost  if  I  would  avoid  a 
forcible  removal  and  possibly  other  more  serious  consequences  ; 
so  I  once  more  seized  the  knocker  and  battered  the  door  till  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  began  to  open  their  windows  and 
look  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  door  was  again  opened,  and 
Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  himself  was  standing  before  me  in  the  hall. 
He  was  pale  and  agitated,  and,  I  thought,  trembling  a  little. 
He  had  my  card  in  his  hand. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this  1"  he  asked  angrily.  "  What 
do  you  want  f 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,  sir,  at  your  earliest  convenience," 
I  replied. 

"You  come  at  a  very  unusual  time,  and  in  a  highly  objection- 
able manner,"  he  answered,  with  much  severity.  "  What  is 
your  business  f 

"  I  wish  for  a  private  interview,"  I  said  with  all  meekness. 

"I  know  of  no  reason  for  privacy  in  anything  that  you  can 
have  to  say  to  me,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  I  decline  to  grant  you 
such  an  interview." 

Phil  was  putting  his  hand  on  the  door  to  close  it,  believing 
that  I  had  received  my  answer,  with  the  nature  of  which  he 
seemed  greatly  delighted  ;  Mr.  Eddis  was  turning  away,  and  the 
domestic  accompanied  by  a  policeman  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  when  I  said,  in  almost  threatening  tones  : 

"  Do  you,  then,  refuse  to  see  me,  sir  V 


But  before  there  was  time  for  a  reply,  the  policemaa  came  up 
the  steps. 

' '  What  are  you  doing  here  V  he  asked. 

"  He's  creating  a  disturbance,"  put  in  my  friend  Phil. 
"  Please  to  remove  him,  officer  ;  he's  a  dangerous  character." 

The  policeman  was  about  obeying  the  butler's  behest  when 
Mr.  Eddis  intervened. 

"Just  a  moment,  constable,  "he  said.  Then,  addressing  me  : 
"  If  you  have  any  message  to  deliver  to  me,  I  will  receive  it  in 
the  presence  of  this  officer."  He  motioned  to  his  servants  to  re- 
tire, which  they  did,  all  except  the  butler,  who  was  determined 
to  stick  to  his  post. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  replied  ;  "  what  I  have  to  say  is  meant  for 
your  own  ear  alone.  But,  of  course,  if  you  are  resolved  not  to 
hear  it,  why,  there's  an  end  to  the  matter.  I  have  put  myself 
to  considerable  inconvenience  to  do  you  a  service  ;  but  if  you 
will  not  accept  it  the  fault  or  the  consequences  will  not  be 
mine." 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  Do  you  threaten  me  then  with 
consequences  i"  asked  Mr.  Eddis  sternly,  stamping  hia  foot  on 
the  floor. 

"  Take  notice  of  that,  officer,"  added  the  butler — "he's  used 
threatening  language." 

The  policeman  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  That's  it,  that's  it,  officer !"  said  my  friend  Phil  in  great 
glee. 

"Do  you  charge  him,  sir  ?"  asked  the  constable. 

"I  charge  him  !  I  charge  him  !"  said  Phil  eagerly.  "He's  a 
dangerous  character,  and  has  only  just  escaped  from  prison." 

The  constable  looked  up  to  Mr.  Eddis  for  instructions  ;  but 
Mr.  Eddis  was  undecided.  I  doubt  not  that  he  would  gladly 
have  seen  me  brought  to  prison,  and  was  hoping  that  I  would 
do  something  on  which  the  policeman  could  act  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. But  ia  this  he  was  disappointed  ;  for  I  managed 
with  a  mighty  effort  to  keep  my  temper. 

"Mr.  Eddis,"  I  said  with  preternatural  calmness,  "  I  am  un- 
conscious of  having  deserved  to  be  treated  with  such  indignity 
at  your  door  and  with  your  countenance.  I  have  travelled,  as 
I  have  said,  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  do  you  a  service,  sug 
gested  by  the  purest  friendship  for  you  and  your  family,  and 
this  is  the  treatment  I  receive  in  return  !" 

"  I  require  none  of  your  friendship,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Eddis 
haughtily.  "  However,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  deal  harshly  with 
you.    Officer,  you  may  let  him  go." 

' '  Thank  you  for  nothing,  sir, "  I  said  with  something  very 
like  a  sneer  ;  "I  wish  you  good  evening." 

I  descended  the  steps,  and  was  returning  towards  the  rail- 
way station,  meditating  on  what  I  ought  to  do  next,  when,  after 
I  had  gone  some  hundred  yards,  I  was  touched  on  the  shoulder 
from  behind.  I  turned  round,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  gas- 
lamp,  recognised  Dr.  Snelgrove. 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said  in  a  friendly  tone  ;  "  your  name  is 
O'Rourke  I  presume  ?" 

I  nodded  affirmatively. 

"  Pardon  me  for  following  you,"  he  continued  ;  "  but  being 
in  the  house  when  you  called,  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  you 
should  go  away  with  any  ill-feeling  ;  and  if  you  do  not  object, 
I  should  be  happy  to  use  ray  good  offices  to  procure  you  au  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Eddis.  But,  as  I  have  pledged  myself  that  no 
unpleasantness  shall  arise  from  my  mediation,  I  must  ask  you  i 
to  give  me  your  word  of  honour  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
nature  of  your  business  or  the  reception  you  i^iay  meet  with,  | 
you  will  not  lose  your  temper."  | 

I  readily  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and  we  walked  back  to  the 
house.  On  the  way  thither  I  could  not  but  perceive,  from 
several  sly  questions  put  by  the  kind  intermediary,  that  his 
motives  were  not  entirely  disinterested.  He  was  evidently 
anxious  to  find  out  whether  I  knew  anything  of  Maude,  who 
had  been  expected  that  day  from  Germany,  but  who  had,  of 
course,  not  arrived.  I ,  however,  declined  to  relieve  his  anxiety, 
feeling,  among  other  things,  that  enlightenment  would  have 
brought  the  learned  gentleman  nothing  but  bitterness  of  spirit. 

We  arrived  at  the  house.  The  door  was  graciously  opened. 
As  I  passed  through  the  hall  to  the  ante-room  the  dining-room 


door  was  momentarily  opened,  and  I  saw  with  the  corner  of  my 
eye  a  large  company  sitting  at  dinner,  among  them  Lord  Mount- 
oiley  and  the  Lady  Lucy  !  There  was,  then,  after  all,  I  thought, 
something  in  the  announcement  1  had  seen  in  the  presa.  I  waa 
clearly  not  very  much,  if  any,  too  soon. 

For  a  full  hour  I  was  kept  waiting.  During  that  time  I  made 
many  attempts  to  frame  a  speech  befitting  the  occasion,  but  my 
thoughts  refused  to  be  marshalled  in  rhetorical  order,  aud  I  re- 
solved to  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Eddis  entered.  I  atood 
up  and  bowed  with  great  deference.  He  closed  the  door, 
motioned  me  to  be  seated,  and  advancing  towards  a  small  table 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  took  a  chair  with  his  left  hand,  and 
with  his  right  drew  a  revolver  from  a  side  pocket  !  He  then 
sat  down,  looking  me  straight  in  the  face,  the  hand  holding  the 
revolver  resting  on  the  table. 

"  Now,  O'Rourke,"  he  said,  "  what  you  have  to  say,  say 
it  quickly." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  I  said,  eyeing  the  revolver, 
"but"  

He  interrupted  me  fiercely,  believing,  I  suppose,  that  I  was 
about  to  remonstrate  against  his  extraordinary  conduct. 

"  I  won't  hear  a  word  from  you  except  on  the  errand  you 
have  come  upon.  I  have  had  enough  of  your  impertinence  and 
presumption  already.  Not  a  word  except  such  as  has  reference 
to  your  object  in  requesting  this  interview." 

This  was  high  handedness  with  a  vengeance.  I  felt  it  keenly  ; 
but,  remembering  my  promise  to  Suelgrove,  I  swallowed  my 
rising  indignation,  and  said  : 

"  Having  learned  from  the  newspapers  that  you  are  about  to 
marry"  

At  these  words  he  fell  into  an  ungovernable  fury,  struck  the 
table  with  the  butt  end  of  the  revolver,  and  roared  : 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Is  that  your  business, 
then  ?"  and  rising  up,  and  pointing  the  implement  full  at  me, 
he  went  on  :  "  Leave  my  house  at  once,  you  scoundrel  !  It  is 
like  your  impudence  !  Good  heavens  !  how  long  shall  I  have 
to  endure  such  impertinence.  Out  sir,  out  !  out  at  once  ! 
There's  the  door,  and  if  ever  you  cross  my  path  again  you'll 
regret  it  all  the  days  of  your  life.  You  murderous  villain,  it  is 
not  here  you  ought  to  be,  but"  

"Mr.  Eddis,"  I  interrupted,  without  moving,  and  with  a 
calmness  that  astonished  him,  "you  have  a  revolver  in  your 
hand.  I  am  unarmed.  Shoot  me  if  you  like,  but  first  hear 
me." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  &ii  1" 

"This,  sir,"  I  continued.  "  It  was  quite  natural  for  you  to  set 
down  any  allusion  on  my  part  to  your  impending  marriage  as 
impertinence,  but  if  you  will  hear  me  calmly  for  one  minute  you 
will  have  reason  to  alter  your  opinion." 

"  Do  you  come  with  a  message  from  anyone  on  that  subject  V 

I  was  bound  to  answer  in  the  negative,  having  come  of  my 
own  free  will  and  motion. 

"  Then  is  it  not  like  your  impudence  to  refer  to  it  at  all  ? 
How  dare  you  presume  to  take  such  liberties  with  your  bet- 
ters ?" 

"  For  this  reason,  sir.      i'ou  are  not  in  a  position  to 

marry"   *' 

"  What  !"  he  thundered. 

"  You  cannot,  you  must  not,  you  dare  not  marry,  for  your 
wife  is  still  alive  !" 

I  was  hoping  to  break  the  news  quietly  and  gradually  to  him  ; 
but  he  drove  me  from  that  course,  and  I  was  avenged  for  all  his 
insults  and  brutalities. 

"You  lie  !  you  lie  !  you  lie  !"  he  exclaimed,    "And  now  I 

know  that  you  have  come  here  to  befool  me  ;  but  by  you'll 

pay  for  it  !  Get  up,  sir!"  and  he  came  over  and  took  me  by 
the  collar. 

I  leaped  to  my  feet.  A  scuftle  ensued.  One  of  the  chambers 
of  the  revolver  went  off.  The  room  was  filled  with  smoke.  The 
servants,  attracted  by  the  report,  rushed  in  and  found  their 
master  and  me  struggling.  1  was  endeavouring  to  get  possession 
of  the  revolver,  belioviug  that  he  intended  mischief.  But  I  did 
not  succeed,  and  in  an  instant  was  overpowered,  and  laid  pauting 
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on  the  floor,  the  butler  sitting  on  my  chest  and  pounding  my 
face  with  distressing  energy.  The  alarm  had  now  reached  the 
guests,  as  I  could  judge  by  the  screams  of  the  ladies  in  the  hall, 
and  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Snelgrove,  Lord  Mountoiley, 
and  several  other  gentlemen. 

My  position  was  critical.  I  was  being  sufifocated.  I  tried 
with  might  and  main  to  shout  murder,  but  my  effort  was  only 
partially  successful,  owing  to  the  vice-like  grip  with  which  Phil 
held  my  throat.  I  tried  to  kick  ;  utterly  in  vain.  My  legs- 
there  was  fully  half  a-  ton  of  domestics  piled  on  them.  My 
arms— two  ponderous  footmen  were  kneeling  on  them.  My 
position  was  critical  ;  and  there  were  no  immediate  signs  of 
relief.  Mr.  Eddis  and  his  friends  left  the  room.  After  they 
had  been  away.  Heaven  knows  how  long,  and  when  I  was  think- 
ing of  bidding  good-bye  to  an  ungrateful  world.  Dr.  Snelgrove 
returned,  and  ordered  the  servants  to  let  me  up.  They  all 
obeyed  except  Phil ;  but  neither  persuasion  nor  remonstrance 
could  induce  that  faithful  menial  to  slacken  his  gripe.  There 
was,  therefore,  nothing  for  it  but  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing 
was  not  long  undone.  Rolling  on  my  side  with  a  superhuman 
effort,  I  clenched  my  fist  and  dealt  the  cowardly  villain  a  blow 
between  the  eyes  that  sent  him  rolling  down  to  my  feet,  which 
continued  the  good  work,  and,  coming  against  his  ribs  like  two 
battering  rams,  drove  him  with  stunning  force  against  the 
opposite  wall.    Such  is  the  mutability  of  mundane  affairs  ! 

Snelgrove  now  conducted  me  from  the  room,  and,  instead  of 
bringing  me  to  the  hall- door,  as  I  fully  expected,  and  giving  me 
into  the  hands  of  the  police,  led  me  into  another  apartment — 
the  library — where  I  was  once  more  confronted  by  Mr.  Lowe 
Eddis,  this  time  without  the  revolver.  Lord  Mountoiley  was 
also  present.    The  doctor  remained.    I  was  put  on  trial. 

(to  be  CONTINtTED.)  ^ 


THE  WANDERER'S  CRY. 


BY  JO.SEPH  D.  MUERAV. 


0  Mother  in  heaven  above, 
My  humble  pleading  hear  ! 

0  fountain  of  infinite  love, 
To  my  lone  cry  give  ear  ! 

My  supplication  heed. 

And  for  thy  homeless  child 

In  mercy  intercede. 
And  guard  my  wanderings  wild. 

1  call  to  thee,  sorely  distressed, 
From  'midst  the  worM's  rude  strife, 

0  comforter  of  the  oppressed, 
Guide  to  eternal  life  ! 

From  thy  exalted  throne 
Deign  to  look  down  on  me  I 

1  am  friendless  and  alone  ; 
I  long  for  help  from  thee. 

Thy  merciful  succour  I  seek — 

Desert  me  not,  I  pray  ; 
I  am  wounded,  weary,  and  weak 

Fainting  beside  the  way. 
Thy  compassionate  hand 

Lend,  that  I  may  arise, 
And  lead  me  toward  thy  grand 

Bright  home  beyond  the  skies. 

0  Star  of  the  Sea,  so  bright  ! 

Hear  the  prayer  1  pour 
From  my  heart  unto  thee  to-night, 

And  be  my  stay  evermore  ! 
Aided  and  led  by  thee, 

All  earthly  care  resigned, 
The  home  thou  hast  for  me 

I  am  sure  at  last  to  find. 


Charles  (playfully) — "  How  much  really  did  that  hat  cost, 
Jennie  V  Jennie — "If  you  really  want  to  inspect  the  bill  for 
my  dry  goods,  Charles,  there  is  a  way  to  do  it."  And  what  else 
could  Charles  do,  but  propose  on  the  spot  1 


SQUIRE  BURKE'S  LOAN. 


By  C.  MacDermott. 


Chapter  I. 

"Faugh  !  the  smell  of  it  would  knock  a  man  down,"  old 
Squire  Burke  exclaimed  ;  and  he  puckered  up  his  grizzly  old 
face  into  a  fantastical  grin,  and  cocking  up  his  full-blossomed 
nose  he  sniffed  the  fresh  air  eagerly  as  he  emerged  from  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Lanty  Nealon,  the  money-lender,  of  Galway. 
"  I  can  never  go  into  it,"  he  continued,  "  but  I  leave  it  half 
suffocated." 

It  iviifi  a  musty,  dusty  old  concern— Lanty  Nealon's  office.  I 
have  thought  it  well  to  give  it  this  high-sounding  title  because 
it  comes  as  cheap  in  the  end  to  use  a  tine,  round  name  as  one 
of  the  mean  ones  any  person  may  have  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
The  youngest  "  bobby"  I  meet  of  a  night  on  the  street  I  call 
sergeant,  and  the  rawest  recruit  in  Portobello  barrracks  I  dub 
corporal.    There  is  nothing  like  a  bit  of  promotion,  and  there 
is  nothing  lost  in  consequence  of  the  exaggeration  ;  hence  I  call 
Lanty  Nealon's  narrow,  low-ceilinged  apartment  an  office.  It 
was  low  and  narrow,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  floor  was  literally 
littered  with  shreds  and  scraps  of  paper  of  all  colours,  old 
ledgers,  account  books,  and  pieces  of  twine.  Truth  to  tell  at  the 
outset,  Mr.  Lanty  Nealon  commenced  life,  in  the  very  room  I 
am  describiftg,  as  a  respectable  pawnbroker.    He  was  indus- 
trious ;  had  a  small  capital — the  hoard  of  his  old  mother, 
who  sold,  at  the  street-corners  in  the  City  of  the  Tribes,  apples 
and  gooseberries  in  their  season,  and  who  kept  a  huxter's  shop 
and  carried  on  the  business  of  an  itinerant  eggler  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  months,  and  whose  scrapings  were  found  on 
her  demise  in  a  stocking,  sewed  up  amid  the  feathers  in  a  bed- 
tick.    Lanty  Nealon,  I  say,  prospered  :  he  drained  the  dribbling 
usury  without  compunction  from  the  miserable  poor  who  crawled 
from  their  dens  in  the  slums  and  by-ways  towards  the  market- 
place of  the  man  of  coins,  the  man  of  brass  ;  and  finding  him- 
self, while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  a  family  of  but  one  son, 
whose  mother  was  many  years  dead,  he  gave  over  the  pawn- 
broking  business  altogether,  to  resume  the  cognate  but  more 
respectable  occupation  of  a  money-lender  and  commission-agent. 
He  took  down  the  three  balls  from  over  the  entrance  ;  got  his 
name  on  a  large  plate  on  the  door ;  procured  a  window-screen  with 
the  word  "  office"  worked  thereon  ;  erected  desks  and  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  such  an  establishment  ;  and  sat  down  to  do  a 
business.    Money  is  a  commodity  that  need  never  be  kept  idle,  j 
the  owner  so  willing  ;  and  Lanty  Nealon  was  not  long  at  his  | 
new  "trade"  until  his  customers  increased.    There  are  plenty  | 
of  people  in  this  world  of  ours  who,  from  either  weakness  or 
stern  necessity,  are  prepared  to  pay  any,  or  almost  any,  extraor- 
dinary interest  for  the  use  of  money  ;  and  Lanty  Nealon,  alive 
to  his  own  interests  at  all  times,  was  soon  doing  a  tearing  and  a 
paying  business.  The  profits  of  the  pawnbroking  were  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  his  present  gains.    He  was  many  years  so 
engaged  at  the  time  of  my  story. 

Master  Patrick  Nealon,  the  only  son,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  a  tall,  thin  young  man  of  one  or  two-and- 
twenty.  He  was  a  bashful  and  a  gawky  youth,  without  the 
assumption,  or  self-reliance  if  you  will,  which  a  consciousness  of 
wealth  inspires  in  the  minds  of  most  young  men.  This  may  not 
have  been  his  fault  :  it  may  have  been  that  of  his  father,  who, 
with  a  hard,  overbearing  pomposity,  kept  the  boy  under  cow 
and  in  constant  dread  of  his  sire,  with  whom  only  the  lad  had 
had  any  contact. 

Master  Patrick  came  down  to  the  office  one  morning  m 
January.  He  opened  the  shutters  of  the  window,  sat  on  one  of 
the  high  stools— which,  aping  the  counting  houses  he  had  seen, 
old  Lanty  would  have  erected— and  looked  out  on  the  street. 
He  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth  and  commenced  sucking  at  the 
ink- stain  thereon,  as  he  gazed  vacantly  through  the  smudged 
glass,  unconscious  of  perceiving  anything  in  particular.  As 
they  say  down  there,  he  was  in  a  maze  ;  or  very  probably  there 
were  no  thoughts  at  all  running  through  his  inert,  slumbering 
brain.  A  stray  sunbeam  stole  slantingly  through  the  blear 
glass,  and  falling  on  his  narrow,  square  face,  lit  up  that  feature  | 
into  a  pale  whiteness.    The  sunbeam  also  fell  on  the  big  cobweb  | 


that  hung,  like  a  mouse-coloured  patch  of  silk,  behind  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  and  lit  up  that  feature  in  the  room  into  pro- 
minence. The  large  spider  inside  in  the  web,  startled  at  such 
intrusion,  scampered  throughout  his  dominion,  and  hnding  no 
tangible  intruders,  he  gruffly  retired  into  his  tube  and  shut 
himself  in.  The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  at  that  moment, 
and  Lanty  Nealon  himself  made  his  appearance. 

"  Read  that,  Paddy  avic,"  said  Nealon  pere,  handing  a  letter 
to  the  other.  "  Did  ye  ever  hear  tell  o'  such  a  thing  (  an'  he 
owin'  me  thousan's  o'  pounds,"  he  continued,  his  son  having 
read  the  document. 

"  Will  you  give  it  to  him,  sir  1"  asked  the  younger. 

"  Confound  his  impertinence  !  I  suppose  I  must.  He's  too 
much  in  me  books  to  dhraw  back  now.  But  did  ye  ever  hear 
o'  such  a  thing  ?  '  Nealon  ;'  he  addhresaes  me  the  same  as  if  [ 
was  so  much  dirt—'  Nealon,'  indeed  !  An'  thin,  '  I'll  be  in  town 
to-morrow,  and  will  require  £50  particularly.  Please 
make  sure  of  having  this  amount  for  yours  truly,  Anthony 
Burke.'  Well,  indeed  !  He,  he,  he  !  Little  he  dhrames  how 
I'll  fit  him  one  o'  those  days."  And  Lanty  Nealon,  a  small, 
smug-faced,  set  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  sat  down  to  the 
table  at  which  he  usually  wrote,  and  laughed  his  shrill,  jerky 
"  He,  he,  he  !"  You'll  either  like  or  dislike  a  man  if  you  hear 
him  lau"h  ;  the  gamut  of  his  disposition,  so  to  speak,  is  in  that 
laugh.  "There's  the  fine  broad  "  Ho,  ho  !"  of  the  jolly  old  fox- 
hunting toper  of  a  squire,  whose  mouth  is  full  of  fun  or  philan- 
thropy ;  he's  a  man  of  a  broad  mind,  and  you  can  trust  your 
life  in  his  hands.  There's  the  mirthful,  musical  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 
coming  through  the  ruby  lips  of  that  little  lady  yonder  ;  bless 
her  !  wouldn't  you  stand  in  the  snow  to  listen  to  that  pearl  of  a 
laugh  of  hers  ?  And  there's  that  other  "He,  he,  he  I"  whose 
grating  I  cannot  abide.  Well,  old  Lanty  Nealon  laughed  his 
"  He,  he,  he  !"  and  chuckled  subduedly  at  the  prospect  of  meting 
out  to  Squire  Burke  that  gentleman's  deserts. 

"Paddy  avic,"  he  said  by-andby,  "  go  down  to  Billy  Malone 
for  that  thriile  that's  due  to-day." 

And  Patrick  obediently  put  on  his  cap  and  sallied  forth, 
leaving  his  father  alone  with  his  documents.  After  a  short 
time  a  loud  sonorous  knock  awoke  the  stillness  of  Lanty's  esta- 
blishment, and  that  worthy  man,  saying  "  I'll  lay  a  pinny  that 
this  is  the  squire,"  went  and  opened  the  door. 

"Oh,  good  mornin'  to  yer  honour,"  he  said,  cringingly  ad- 
dressing the  fine  old-fashioned  gentleman  who  demanded  admit- 
tance. 

"  Morrow,  Nealon,"  quoth  the  gentleman  addressed,  walking 
in.  "You  got  my  letter,  I  hope,  Nealon  1"  he  continued,  en- 
tering the  oflice. 

"  Yis,  Misther  Burke,  I  had  the  pleasure  o'  getting  yer 
honour's  note  this  mornin'  ;  but  about  the  money,  yer  honour, 
I  don'  know  mesel'  what  can  be  done.  I'm  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  an"  

' '  Nonsense,  Nealon,  nonsense  !  You're  made  of  gold,  man- 
made  of  money.  Your  very  finger  tips  are  made  of  money. 
Your  breath,  like  the  conjurer  that  you  are,  causes  grosser  metal 
to  become  gold  and  silver  1    Nonsense  !" 

"  Oh,  faix  yer  honour  is  too  good  to  say  it ;  but  the  ne'er  a 
fifty  in  the  house  this  minit — barrin',  iv  coorse,  what  yer  honour 
yersel'  has  !" 

"  Fiddlesticks  !"  said  the  squire  unceremoniously. 

"  Sarra  fiddle  is  in  the  house  aither,  yonr  honour  ;  but  d'ye 
think,  yer  honour  (I  hope  I  don't  make  too  bowld  to  say  such  a 
thing) — d'ye  think,  yer  honour,  whin  ye'll  settle  wid  me  for  that 
little  lorJc  o'  money  ye  have  from  me  1" 

"  Oh,  next  year,  Nealon,  next  year.  Money  is  scarce  with 
me  juBt  now  ;  but  next  year,  my  boy,  you'll  be  paid.  On  my 
honour,  Nealon,  you  will."  And  the  squire  insidiously  punched 
the  man  of  money  in  the  ribs  with  the  point  of  his  finger.  "  I 
require  fifty  pounds  just  now,  Nealon  ;  I  must  give  a  dinner  on 
Monday  next,  as  there  is  to  be  a  hunt  in  Oakfield  demesne." 

"  I  can't  see  yer  honour  short-taken,"  said  Nealon,  relenting; 
and,  opening  a  money-box,  he  extracted  the  required  amount 
therefrom,  which  amount  he  handed  the  squire,  who,  expressing 
his  obligations  in  that  offhand  style  which  seems  to  say  'Why 
shouldn't  I  get  the  loan  V  soon  afterwards  ([uitted  the  establish- 
ment, outside  of  wJiich  he  made  use  of  the  exclamation  with 


which  I  have  commenced  this  chapter—"  Faugh  !  the  smell  of  it 
would  knock  a  man  down." 

With  all  its  smells  of  musty  old  papers,  debris  of  the  former 
pawnbroking  establishment,  old  Squire  Burke  paid  it  occasional 
and  recurrent  visits,  bearing  therefrom  the  sinews  of  war — 
always  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  cent,  bo  it  remembered.  Hia 
warfare  was  a  costly  undertaking.  But,  like  the  Sultan's  or  the 
Czar's,  it  was  rarely  paid  for. 

Chapter  II. 

After  having  shown  Squire  Burko  out,  Lanty  Nealon  returned 
to  the  office.  You  see  I  like  that  word  of  two  syllables  ;  and  1 
like  to  use  it  in  connexion  with  old  Lanty.  Well,  he  returned 
into  the  office,  sat  down  in  his  leather-seated,  greasy  old  chair, 
took  down  a  big  book,  at  the  index  of  which  he  looked  for  some 
time,  opened  it  at  the  place  required,  and  commenced  to  read 
the  page  attentively.  Having  read  the  account— for  such  was 
the  interesting  (intcrcst-mg  in  more  than  one  sense)  nature  of 
the  contents  of  that  page— he  made  one  more  entry,  after  the 
date  18th  of  January,  18—,  of  fifty  pounds,  and  added  all  into 
a  total.  He  ran  up  the  columns  of  figures  more  than  once  to 
insure  accuracy  ;  made  a  great  ttourish  of  an  £  for  pounds  before 
the  amount  ;  wrote  the  word  "  total ;"  held  his  head  to  one  side 
and  leered  at  it  with  a  grin  ;  and  exclaimed,  "Begob,  me  oul 
Lanty  Nealon,  ye  have  him  on  yer  hip  now  or  never,  me  oul 
boy— the  demesne  and  Miss  Bedelia  is  Patteen's,  or  I'm  a  Dutch- 
man." 

Lanty  Nealon  stood  up  and  rubbed  his  hands  together  m 
great  glee  as  the  result  which  he  indicated  dawned  upon  him- 
There  was  a  piece  of  a  looking-glass  hung  over  the  chimney-piece 
in  the  office ;  and  Lanty  stood  before  this,  and  the  mirror  showed 
the  self-satisfied  usurer  his  own  white  fangs  reflected  in  its 
truth-telling  depths.  ,    ^  „  i.  -j 

"  Ye  have  Tiim  in  the  holla  o'  yer  hand  at  long  last,  he  said, 
addressing  the  fangs  in  the  mirror.  "  He  daarn't  budge,  or  say 
ac'in  what  terms  ye  name— an'  thim'a  my  sintimints  to  a  hair  : 
the  demesne  is  Patteen's,  or  no  for  what."  He  took  another 
wheel  round  the  office  and  returned  to  the  mirror. 

"  I'm  too  ould  mesel'  to  marry  her,"  he  said,  and  remained 
silent  for  some  time  contemplatively  regarding  his  shadow  in 
the  glass.  "  Yis,  I'm  too  ould— 'tisn't  but  I  have  heart  enough 
to  marry  yet,  so  I  have  ;  but  Miss  Bedelia  Burke  is  such  a  high- 
flyer, such  a  dainty,  soncy,  smilin',  saucy  little  baggage,  that, 
begob,  Lanty  Nealon,  ye  oul'  money-lindher  o'  Galway,  she 
might  get  tired  o'  ye  some  day  out  here  afther  the  marriage, 
an'''  break  yer  heart  in  the  latther  ind  o'  yer  days,  be  runuin' 
away  from  ye.  No  ;  let  Patteen  marry  her  ;  he's  a  fine  young 
fellow  that  got  edication,  an'  read  the  principles  o'  politeness', 
an'  can  be  a  gintleman.    Let  him  marry  her  !" 

Over  which  conclusion  he  studied  for  some  time  in  silence. 
"  To  be  sure  she'll  have  to  marry  Patteen,"  he  continued,  re- 
suming the  thread  of  his  argument  ;  "sure  the  demesne  isn't 
worth  all  the  money  I  lint  him,  aa'  he  haan't  a  rap  to  pay  me, 
nor  mains  o'  gettin'  it  ;  an'  thin  we'll  cry  quits,  an'  I'll  set  up 
Patteen  at  Oakfield  a  fine  counthry  gintleman.  An'  won't  ye 
be  the  proud  man,  oul'  Lanty  Nealon,  the  money-lmdher  o' 
Galway,  whin  ye'll  ind  yer  days  lookin'  at  such  a  grand 
daughter-in-law  ?" 

In  reflections  such  as  these  Lanty's  mind  continued  until  the 
object  of  such  paternal  solicitude  made  his  appearance. 

"That's  the  money,  sir,"  he  said,  laying  a  roll  of  notes  on  the 
table.  The  father  counted  the  money,  put  it  into  the  safe,  and 
marked  it  paid  in  the  ledger. 

"Patteen,  yer  sowl  ye,  I'm  thinkin'  o' gettin  ye  marrid,  old 
Lanty  said  abruptly.    The  youth  looked  up  in  surprise  at  the 
paternal  countenance,  fidgeted,  blushed,  and  hung  down  his 
head.  „ 
"  D'  ye  hear,  ye  dog  ye  ?    I'm  goin'  to  get  ye  mamd. 
"Are  ye,  sir  ?" 

"  Yis  I  am,  sir.  How  would  ye  like  to  be  Patrick  Nealon, 
Esquare,  of  Oakfield,  County  Galway,  Ireland  ?  Eh  ?  I'd  like 
to  know  that." 

"  I  don'  know,  sir." 

"  But  ye  ought  to  know,  sir.  Miss  Bedelia  Burke  u  a  gersiM 
any  man  o'  spunk  or  sperrit  id  marry  jumpin'." 
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"Miss  Bedelia  Burke  ?" 
"  Yis,  Miss  Bedelia." 
"  But  sure  slie's  a  lady." 

*'  Yis,  I  know  she  is— one  o'  the  raal  oul'  stock  ;  an'  so  are 
you.  Me  mother  be  her  father's  side  was  related  to  the 
Barkes  ;  an'  ye  'ill  have  more  money  than  half  the  young  bloods 
o'  the  county  Galway  whin  I'm  dead  an'  gone  :  not  till  thin 
though  ;  not  till  thin." 

"But  sure  Miss  Bedelia  is"  

"She  must  marry  you,  Patteen — if  ye're  any  good  at  all. 
Money  makes  the  gintleman  those  times  ;  an'  there — there's 
a  hundherd  pound  ;  go  and  buy  a  new  shuit  o'  clothes  ;  get  a  red 
coat  an'  long  boots  an'  a  huntin'  cap  ;  go  to  the  hunt  a  Monday 
next ;  ye  have  a  good  horse,  an'  break  his  neck  or  keep  up,  jig 
be  joult,  with  yer  sweetheart  ;  and  yer  fortune  is  med." 

With  which  Lanty  Nealon  left  the  office  and  went  out  into 
the  street. 

The  youth,  left  alone,  and  recovering  from  the  shock  the  sur- 
prise caused  him,  jumped  off  the  high  stool  and  cut  a  caper 
round  the  office.  "  Hu,  hu,  hu  \"  he  chuckled,  drawing  up  his 
long,  lank  neck  from  out  of  his  shirt-collar,  into  which  it  had 
shrunk  from  excessive  humility,  and  sleeking  down  the  few  hairs 
that  grew  wild  and  thin  over  his  sharp  chin  ;  "  be  me  faix  my 
father  is  a  brick— J'(Z  never  think  o'  that !  Miss  Burke  !  How 
d'you  do,  Miss  Burke,"  and  he  doffed  his  hat  and  bowed  as  if  he 
were  being  introduced  to  the  young  lady.  Who  hasn't  rehearsed 
these  scenes  as  well  as  simple  Patteen  Nealon  ?  Tell  me,  O  Mr. 
Cynic,,  there  was  a  time,  wasn't  there,  when  you  did  the  same  ? 
So  Patteen  Nealon  rehearsed  the  part  he  intended  to  play,  and 
giggled  before  the  looking-glass,  and  turned  one  cheek  now  and 
examined  it,  and  then  the  other,  and  bruised  the  black  chil- 
corns  out  of  his  forehead  and  chin,  and  in  fact  nerformed  all 
those  antics  which  some  people  say  the  ladies  are  guilty  of.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  what  is  said  of  the  ladies  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  stronger  vessels.  In  fine  I  would  say  that  the  ladies 
never  make  half  the  fools  of  themselves — as  how  could  they  ?— 
that  the  men  do  in  this  respect. 

"  I  wondher  will  she  take  me,"  he  said,  having  satisfied  him- 
self before  the  glass.  "But  me  father 'ill  make  her,  I'll  go 
bail." 

If  his  father  had  told  him  that  the  woolsack  was  one  day  to 
be  ornamented  by  Master  Patrick  Nealon,  Master  Patrick  Nealon 
would  accept  such  a  prophetic  proposal  as  quite  probable  and 
highly  satisfactory. 

(to  be  continued.) 


STARLIGHT. 

EY  JOHN  MUPvDOCK, 

It  was  a  tiny  twinkling  star 

That  shone  on  me  from  heaven  above  ; 
Its  quivering  beams,  although  afar, 

Appeared  to  me  the  light  of  love. 

It  rose  when  darkness  round  me  spread, 
And  gloomy  thoughts  submerged  my  soul ; 

And  from  its  beacon-height  o'erhead 
It  guided  me  with  mute  control. 

It  rose  when  all  the  world  was  drear  

Uncared-for  and  unknown  was  I ; 

In  all  its  beauty  bright  and  clear 
It  shone  on  me  from  out  the  sky. 

And  o'er  my  pathway  shed  a  light 

Freeborn,  divine,  from  out  the  spheres — 

A  softened,  shadowy  ray  that  might 
Reflect  a  hope  amid  my  tears. 

It  seemed  of  hope  indeed  the  star, 
Thus  sudden  o'er  my  way  apppearing, 

Ministering,  guiding,  yet  so  far. 
It  well  might  pass  me,  trembling,  fearing. 


A  pair  of  slippers — Two  eels. 


TOM  MOORE. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock. 

(continued  from  our  last.) 
Notwithstanding  the  narrow  views  of  the  life  around  him 
which  Moore  took  in  the  United  States,  it  was. while  journeying 
through  America  that  his  mind  began  really  to  broaden.  Men- 
tal development,  in  the  absence  of  a  miracle,  is  a  gradual  process 
with  even  foremost  minds ;  and,  j  ust  as  great  subjects  of  contem- 
plation were  dawning  on  him,  we  have  the  young  poet,  in  his 
1  letters  home,  recording  the  unfavourable  impressions  he  received 
'  from  petty  details  of  social  habits  differing  from  those  to  which 
i  he  had  been  accustomed.    For  instance,  at  the  springs  of  Sara- 
toga—a fashionable  Summer  resort  of  wealthy  Yankees,  now  as 
well  as  then— he  was  put  out  by  the  semi-public  mode  of  life  of  the 
boarders,  and  complained  that  "they  were  astonished  at  our 
asking  for  basins  and  towels  in  our  rooms,  and  thought  we  might 
condescend  indeed  to  come  down  to  the  i^ublic  ivatik  with  the 
other  gentlemen  in  the  morning  !"    Yet,  though  such  primitive 
■  customs  as  these  shocked  his  refined  tastes,  and  disposed  him 
1  to  undervalue  the  people  of  the  States,  he  could  write,  in  the 
very  letter  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken  :  "I  saw 
there  a  poor  affectionate  mother  who  had  brought  her  son  for 
the  recovery  of  his  health  :  she  sat  beside  him  all  day  with  a 
large  fan  to  cool  his  fevered  brow,  and  not  a  moment  did  she 
I  rest  from  this  employment ;  every  time  I  passed  I  saw  her  at 
it  with  the  sweetest  patience  imaginable.    Oh  !  there  is  no  love 
like  mother's  love  !"  he  bursts  forth,  under  the  influence  of  one 
of  those  touches  of  nature  which  make  the  whole  world  kin, 
as  Shakspeare  has  it — "  Oh  !  there  is  no  love  like  mother's  love  ! 
The  sight  made  me  think  of  home,  and  recalled  many  circum- 
stances which  brought  the  tears  of  recollection  and  gratitude 
into  my  eyes." 

It  is  just  possible  that  his  repugnance  to  republican  institu- 
tions was  heightened  by  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  the  Pk,ed 
Indians  were  subjected  by  the  Washington  administration. 
Ha,ving  been  introduced  to  the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe,  Moore 
writes  to  his  mother  concerning  the  red  men  :  "  The  Govern- 
j  ment  of  America  are  continually  deceiving  them  into  a  surrender 
'  of  the  lands  they  occupy,  and  are  driving  them  back  into  the 
woods  farther  and  farther,  till  at  length  they  will  have  no  re- 
treat but  the  ocean."  It  is  quite  characteristic  of  Moore's  short- 
sighted way  of  regarding  things  that  he  left  out  of  view  the 
remarkable  fact  that  from  the  days  of  sleek  William  Penn  the  two 
evil  principles  of  tricking  the  Indians  out  of  their  lands  and 
driving  them  back  farther  and  farther  had  been  steadily  acted 
on  by  the  representatives  of  the  British  monarchy  until  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Coruwallis  at  Yorktown  put  an  end  to  both 
monarchy  and  British  domination  in  the  United  States. 

With  one  effect,  at  all  events,  this  American  tour  may  be 
fairly  credited.     Whatever  leaven  of  infidelity  might  have 
tainted  him  in  the  university  was  now  expelled.    In  face  of  the 
glorious  scenes  that  met  his  gaze  he  could  not  be  an  unbeliever. 
Recording  his  journey  by  the  Mohawk  river,  he  writes  :  "  Tiiere 
is  a  holy  magnificence  in  the  immense  bank  of  woods  that  over- 
hang it,  which  does  not  permit  the  heart  to  rest  merely  in  the 
admiration  of  Nature,  but  carries  it  to  that  Something  less  vague 
j  than  Nature — that  satisfactory  source  of  all  these  exquisite 
I  wonders— a  Divinity."    And  about  Niagara  he  wrote:  "My 
j  whole  heart  and  soul  ascended  towards  the  Divinity  in  a  swell 
I  of  devout  admiration  which  I  never  before  experienced.    Oh  ! 
bring  the  atheist  here,  and  he  cannot  return  an  atheist.    I  pity 
the  man  who  can  coldly  sit  down  to  write  a  description  of  these 
ineffable  wonders.    Much  more  do  I  pity  him  who  can  submit 
them  to  the  admeasurement  of  gallons  and  yards.    It  is  impos- 
I  sible  by  pen  or  pencil  to  convey  even  a  faint  idea  of  their  mag- 
nificence.   Painting  is  lifeless  ;  and  the  most  burning  words  of 
poetry  have  been  lavished  upon  inferior  and  ordinary  subjects. 
We  must  have  new  combinations  of  language  to  describe  the 
j  Falls  of  Niagara."    It  is  e?ident  that  at  this  period  Moore  was 
beginning  really  to  think. 

Towards  the  close  of  1804  he  found  himself  in  England  once 
more,  possessed  of  excellent  health  and  a  light  heart,  but  of 
very  little  else.    The  old  course  was  begun  again.    The  English 
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aristocracy  gladly  sought  the  society  of  a  young  man  who  com- 
bined with  literary  reputation  most  uncommon  social  and  per- 
sonal charms.  The  "  frippery  follies"  from  which  his  Bermudan 
appointment  had  released  him  for  atime  were  commenced  again. 
His  vanity  was  flattered  by  being  sought  after  as  no  other  was, 
although  he  could  put  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  on  the  kind 
of  homage  paid  to  him.  He  could  write  to  his  mother  :  "  The 
prince  was  exceedingly  kind  to  me  last  night  at  a  small  supper 
party  at  which  I  met  him.  Everyone  noticed  the  cordiality 
with  which  he  spoke  to  me. "  And,  after  recounting  the  prince's 
very  friendly  remarks  to  him,  he  goes  on  :  "  Could  any- 
thing be  more  flattering  ?  I  must  say  I  felt  rather  happy  at 
that  moment.  The  idea  of  such  reports  having  reached  him — 
his  remembering  them  upon  seeing  me,  and  expressing  them  so 
cordially — was  all  pleasant,  and  will,  I  know,  gratify  my  dear 
father  and  mother's  hearts. "  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
pen  the  following  to  Miss  Godfrey:  "All  these  things,  to  be 
sure,  are  merely  feathers  in  the  cap  ;  but  they  are  feathers  I 
like  to  shake  in  the  eyes  of  some  envious  people  here  ama- 
zingly. " 

We  did  not  begin  these  papers  with  the  intention  of  writing  a 
panegyric  of  Moore  ;  still  less  of  apologising  for  the  objection- 
able passages  in  his  career.  Our  sole  aim  is  to  give  a  fair  picture 
of  the  man — to  represent  him  to  our  readers  exactly  as  we  find 
him  mirrored  in  his  own  letters,  diaries,  and  works,  aided  by 
such  light  as  a  knowledge  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
people  by  whom  he  was  constantly  surrounded  may  shed.  We 
are  now  at  the  weakest  part  of  Moore's  life,  and  we  make  no 
efi'ort  to  hide  the  fact  that  at  this  period  he  cherished  a  hope 
that  Lord  Moira  would  procure  him  some  sinecure  which  would 
leave  him  at  liberty  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  chose.  The  year 
was  1806.  It  was  a  time  when  sinecures  abounded,  especially  in 
Ireland  ;  and  it  was  an  Irish  "  commissionership"  that  was  pro- 
mised to  Moore,  whereat  his  heart  seems  really  to  have  rejoiced; 
for  he  writes  to  Miss  Godfrey,  in  expectation  of  the  promised 
appointment,  "  London  shall  never  see  me  act  the  farce  of  gen- 
tlemanship  iu  it  any  more."  One  reason,  and  apparently  the 
chief  one,  why  he  was  anxious  to  get  some  Government  berth, 
was  to  be  able  to  assist  his  parents.  Lord  Moira  relieved  him 
from  much  of  his  anxiety  on  this  account  by  procuring  for  the 
old  grocer  a  position  as  barrack-master  in  Dublin. 

But,  notwithstanding,  the  poet  still  nursed  the  idea  of  a  place 
for  himself.  For  a  few  years  subsequently  he  seems  to  have 
believed  that  his  influential  English  friends,  who  had  first  put 
into  his  head  the  idea  pf  having  him  quartered  on  the  public, 
would  come  to  his  relief  with  a  berth  of  the  kind  so  often  pro- 
mised. We  have  before  remarked  that  there  was  no  Irish 
colony  in  England  in  Moore's  time  ;  for  years  he  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  English  men  and  women  of  the  class  most  repre- 
sentative of  culture  and  refinement — people  who,  though  they 
flattered  his  vanity,  were  yet  steeped  to  the  lips  in  every  pre- 
valent English  idea  and  prejudice — people  who  not  only  saw 
nothing  wrong  in  accepting  government  places,  but  who  intrigued 
and  scrambled  for  such  places  among  themselves — until  it  came 
to  pass  that  MOore,  havmg  no  centre  of  Irish  ideas  to  fall  back 
upon,  where  his  weakening  principles  could  get  support  and 
find  time  to  rally,  succumbed  to  some  of  the  sentiments  he 
heard  proclaimed  around  him  on  all  sides,  and  almost  recon- 
ciled himself  to  the  English  notion  that  there  was  great  profit 
and  no  dishonour  in  being  a  placeman'.  We  use  the  word 
"almost,"  but  not  without  warrant  ;  for  in  1808  he  wrote  to 
Lady  Donegal:  "I  thought  I  might  catch  the  ej'e  of  some  of 
our  patriotic  politicians" — he  is  alluding  to  some  poems  he  had 
recently  published — "  and  thus  be  enabled  to  serve  both  myself 
and  the  principles  which  I  cherish  ;  for  to  serve  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  would  be  foolish  in  one  way  and  dishonour- 
able in  the  other.  Though,  however  rash  it  would  be  to 
sacrifice  myself  to  my  cause,  I  would  rather  do  it  a  thousand 
times  than  sacrifice  my  cause  to  myself.  How  happy  when  the 
two  objects  are  reconciled  !"  In  these  sentences,  sent  in  all 
the  sacred  confidence  of  private  friendship  to  a  lady  whose 
political  leanings  were  wholly  averse  from  Moore's,  we  see  that, 
however  it  may  have  been  with  his  public  spirit  as  an  Irishman, 
his  sense  of  personal  honour  was  strict  and  keen.  He  could 
not  subscribe  to  the  notions  of  the  average  English  place- 


hunter.  From  the  letter  referred  to  we  shall  quote  another 
extract — and  we  make  a  present  of  it  to  those  who  say  of  Moore 
that  he  "dearly  loved  a  lord" — "  I  have  here  a  homo  where  I 
can  live  at  but  little  expense,  and  1  have  a  Summer's  leisure 
before  me  to  prepare  something  for  the  next  campaign,  which 
may  enable  me  to  look  down  upon  my  enemies  without  entirely 
looking  up  to  my  friends  ;  for,  let  one  say  what  one  will,  look- 
ing up  too  long  ia  tiresome,  let  the  subject  be  ever  so  grand 
or  lovely — whether  the  statue  of  Venus  or  the  cupola  of  St. 
Paul's." 

It  is  far  too  common  an  experience  of  the  Irish  people  to 
find  those  who  were  blazing  patriots  at  the  outset  of  tTleir  career 
become  meek  servants  and  fiery  advocates  of  the  English  m/ime 
in  a  little  while.  There  have  been  a  few  bright  examples  of  a 
course  the  very  reverse.  We  may  instance  William  Smith 
O'Brien  and  George  Henry  Moore.  But  Tom  Moore,  in  our 
opinion,  most  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  first-named  class, 
nor  yet  wholly  to  the  other  ;  and  our  contention,  we  believe, 
can  be  easily  proved.  His  political  position,  taken  as  a  whole, 
was  unique,  and,  however  singular,  not  discreditable  to  him. 

While  Moore  was  full  of  the  prospect  of  settling  permanently 
in  Ireland,  a  sharp  and  not  undeserved  attack  was  made  on  him 
in  the  Edinhunjh  Reoicw  for  the  lax  moral  tone  of  some  of  his 
minor  poems.  The  Irish  blood  of  the  bard  was  set  a-boiling  by 
this  onslaught.  Duelling  was  in  fashion  then  ;  and  Moore  con- 
ceived that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  "demand  satisfaction 
for  his  wounded  feelings"  after  the  manner  of  the  time.  At 
first  he  felt  hampered  in  the  delivery  of  a  challenge  to  mortal 
combat  by  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  E'tinburgli  llecleiv, 
Jeffrey,  resided  in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  that  the  cost  of  a 
journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh  was  outside  the  limit  of  the 
angered  poet's  purse.  Just  at  the  moment  when  financial  con- 
siderations seemed  to  have  definitely  put  an  end  to  hostile 
demonstrations  of  a  martial  kind,  JefiVey  arrived  in  London. 
Moore  heard  accidentally  of  the  arrival.  The  pecuniary 
trouble  was  thus  disposed  of  ;  and  the  Irish  man  of 
letters  resolved  that  between  the  Scotch  one  and  himself 
deadly  bullets  should  speed,  and,  if  possible,  blood  be  shed, 
before  a  thought  of  composing  the  quarrel  could  be  en- 
tertained. Moore  applied  to  an  English  acquaintance  named 
Woolriche  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  second  ;  but  that  gehtleman, 
without  positively  declining  the  unenviable  post,  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  take  up  its  responsibilities.  Moore  thereupon,  discard- 
ing Woolriche,  applied  to  one  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
friendship — a  physician  named  Hume  ;  and  Dr.  Hume  consented 
to  deliver  the  cartel  that  his  principal*  was  desirous  of  sending 
straight  to  Jefi'rey.  It  was  a  notable  document  that  Hume  was 
commissioned  to  put  before  the  Scottish  editor.  The  UJiidiurfjh 
Itcoieiv  had  accused  Moore  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  corrupt 
the  minds  of  his  readers.  The  poet  traversed  this  accusation  by 
the  unpleasantly  plain  retort,  "  You  are  a  liar — yes,  sir,  a  liar  ; 
and  I  choose  to  adopt  this  harsh  and  vulgar  mode  of  defiance  in 
order  to  prevent  at  once  all  equivocation  between  us,  and  to 
compel  you  to  adopt  for  your  own  satisfaction  that  alternative 
which  you  might  otherwise  have  hesitated  in  affording  to  mine." 

According  to  the  fashion  of  the  period  no  reply  but  one  could 
be  made  to  such  a  message.  The  man  who  received  it — unless 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  branded  as  a  coward,  and  to 
be  shunned  by  every  person  moving  in  a  respectable  rank  of 
life — should  stand  before  the  mouth  of  a  pistol  at  twelve  paces' 
distance,  and  take  his  chance  of  slaying  his  antagonist  or  being 
slain  himself.  Jefi'rey  accepted  the  challenge.  He  had  not 
enough  of  moral  courage  to  refuse  it.  He  "  placed  his  honour," 
according  to  custom,  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  named  Homer, 
with  whom  Dr.  Hume  made  all  the  preliminary  arrangements. 
As  the  intending  combatants  were  both  best  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  that  weapon  which,  as  a  poet  has  sung, 
is  mightier  than  the  sword,  and  neither  Moore  nor  Jefi'rey  had 
firearms  with  which  to  hurt  each  other,  it  became  necessary 
that  the  irate  bard  should  borrow  pistols  for  the  occasion.  He 
did  so  from  an  acquaintance  named  William  Spencer.  Spencer 
lent  the  duelling  pistols  to  Moore  under  a  promise  of  secrecy, 
but  subsequently  blabbed  about  the  whole  afi'air  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  Lord  Fincastle.  Fincastle  soon  afterwards  put  the 
London  detectives  in  possession  of  the  information  he  had 


acquired.  The  Bow-street  officers  were  on  the  spot  appointed 
tor  the«duel  almost  as  early  as  the  combatants  and  their  friends, 
ihe  two  seconds  were  not  well  used  to  their  position.  They 
retired  for  a  few  minutes  behind  some  trees  to  load  the  pistols. 
Moore  and  J effrey  were  left  alone.  Some  moments  of  awkward 
Moore  .  ^  ^^^''^y  broke  the  silence  by  saying  civilly  to 

<<'          *  beautiful  morning  it  is  !" 

"Yes,"  replied  Moore,  "a  morning  made  for  better  pur- 
poses. 

J eflrey's  only  answer  was  a  sigh. 

The  seconds  were  a  considerable  time  in  making  their  arrange- 
ments. The  silence  between  the  two  principals,  who  were  in  a 
few  minutes  to  stand  before  each  other,  pistol  in  hand,  became 
intolerable  to  Moore.  He  therefore  retailed  to  Jeffrey  a  story 
long  told  about  the  celebrated  Billy  or  Bully  Egan— more 
honourably  known  as  Kilmainham  Egan— when  in  a  situation 
not  unhke  that  of  Moore  himself  at  the  moment.  It  ran  to  the 
effect  that  Egan,  about  to  fight  in  a  duel,  sauntered  up  and 
down  while  the  seconds  were  loading  the  pistols  ;  that  E.^an'a 
antagonist  called  out  to  him  to  stand  his  ground  ;  and  that  the 
humorous  duellist  coolly  replied  :  "  Don't  make  yourself  unaisy, 
my  dear  feUow  ;  isn't  it  bad  enough  to  take  the  dose  without 
being  by  at  the  mixing-up." 

Jeifrey  smiled  at  this  anecdote.  Immediately  his  and  Moore's 
seconds  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  distance  apart  was 
measured  ;  the  combatants  were  placed  at  either  end  ;  and  the 
loaded  pistols  put  into  their  respective  hands.  The  seconds 
then  retired  sufficiently  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  the  fire  ; 
the  two  principals  stood  with  pistols  raised,  waiting  for  the 
word  to  pull  the  hair-triggers,  with  the  possible  but  now  not 
desired  result  that  either  might  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  other's 
blood. 

(to  be  CONTINtTED. ) 


THOMAS  MOORE. 

May  28,  1879. 

'  The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his  plains, 
The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep, 
Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy  chains. 
Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive,  and  weep." 

— r.  Moore. 

Mute  hung  the  harp  on  Tara's  walls. 

No  touch  its  music  waking, 
Only  the  hofie  fraught  western  wind 

The  mournful  silence  breaking. 
In  vain  men  died  to  give  it  voice. 

Vainly  in  silence  suffered  ; 
And  ne'er  to  set  the  broken  strings 

His  aid  the  Saxon  proffered. 

Murmured  sad  Erin,  from  the  harp 

One  sacred  chord  unstringing, 
"  Perchance  the  hearts  that  heed  not  tears 

Will  list  a  poet's  singing  ; 
The  broad,  deep  stream  that  calmly  flows 

Doth  mutely  mirror  heaven — 
Unto  the  bird  that  warbles  near 

Is  wider  message  given," 

Softly  she  raised  her  poet's  lyre, 

The  tears  her  bright  eyes  blinding. 
Amid  its  chords  of  bravest  song 

The  string  from  Tara  binding  ; 
Glittered  the  sorrow- tarnished  thread. 

The  fairest  of  the  seven — 
(Unblessed  the  lyre  that  hath  no  chord 

For  country  and  for  Heaven  !) 

The  poet  bore  his  gift  afar. 

His  island's  sorrow  singing — • 
(Sweet  pity's  tear  of  sympathy 

In  alien  hearts  upspringing) — 
Singing  her  true-eyed  maidens'  faith, 
^Her  king's  old  battle-glory, 


Ere  fair-haired  Saxon  wrought  the  wrong 
That  darkens  Ireland's  story. 

Men  turned  from  Cashmere's  rose-strewn  plains 

To  hear  of  truer  loving. 
Left  Eden's  opened  gates  to  list 

A  nation's  sad  reproving. 
Echoed  across  the  narrow  seas 

The  lyre's  melodious  sighing, 
Unto  the  string  that  Erin  loosed 

Mute  Tara's  harp  replying. 

Still  echoing  over  broader  seas. 

Salt  waves  the  music  bearing, 
The  true  notes  rested  in  fond  hearts, 

A  people's  sorrow  sharing. 
To-day  unto  the  poet's  song 

Is  world-wide  tribute  given  ; 
The  olden  echoes  wake  again 

Beneath  a  brighter  heaven. 

They  rise  from  Ireland's  saint-pressed  sod. 

From  leagues  of  prairie  grasses. 
Low  sounds  from  far-off  golden  waves 

Drift  through  Sierra  passes. 
See  !  'mid  the  bays  the  English  rose 

With  holy  shamrock  blending. 
Acacia  from  wide  southern  seas 

Its  yellow  sunshine  lending. 

While  Erin  lifts  brave  Brian's  harp, 

Her  poet's  birthday  keeping. 
Quick  blood  from  fiery  Irish  hearts 

Through  countless  veins  is  leaping. 
Dim  were  the  poet's  brightest  verse 

Lacking  his  country's  blessing. 
False  sweetest  song  of  Irish  harp 

If  Tara's  chord  were  missing. 

THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "  Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  III. 

What  shall  she  do  ?  The  child  is  not  a  coward — she  has  been 
so  sheltered,  so  loved,  so  encompassed  by  care  all  her  short  life, 
that  fear  is  a  sensatiou  almost  unknown.  If  it  were  noonday 
she  would  not  fear  now,  she  would  wander  on  and  on,  calling 
for  Jeannette  until  some  one  came  to  her  aid,  some  one  who 
would  be  sure  to  take  care  of  her  and  bring  her  home.  But  the 
gathering  darkness  is  about  her,  the  tall  black  trees  stand  up 
like  threatening  giants,  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood  are  as  so 
many  gaping  dragon's  jaws,  ready  to  swallow  her  up.  _  Perhaps 
there  are  ghosts  in  that  grim  forest — Jeannette  has  a  wholesome 
horror  of  revenants,  and  her  little  mistress  shares  it.  Oh  !  what 
shall  she  do  ?  Where  is  papa  ?  where  is  Prank,  mamma,  Jean- 
nette, anyone,  anyone  she  knows,  to  come  to  the  rescue  1 
She  stands  there  in  that  breathless,  awesome  solitude,  a  panic- 
stricken,  lonely  little  figure,  in  her  soiled  dress,  and  muddy, 
blue-kid  boots. 

"  Jeannette  !  Jeannette  !  Jeannette  !" 

The  terrified  voice  pierces  wildly  the  stillness  ;  its  desolate 
echo  comes  back  to  her,  and  frightens  her  more  and  more.  Oh  ! 
what  shall  she  do  ?  Must  she  stay  here  in  this  awful,  awful 
place  till  morning  ?  What  will  become  of  her  ?  Are  there  bears, 
or  lions,  or  robbers  in  that  spectral  forest  ?  She  has  on  a  neck- 
lace of  gold  beads — will  they  kill  her  for  that  ? 

"Jeannette  !  Jeannette  !"  she  cries,  in  sobbing  despair,  but 
no  Jeannette  answers.  She  is  indeed  lost,  hopelessly  lost,  and 
the  dark  dreadful  night  is  already  here. 

All  this  time  she  has  been  standing  still ;  now  a  sudden  panic 
seizes  her.  Fiery  eyes  glare  at  her  out  of  the  vast  depths  of  the 
wood  ;  strange,  weird  moans,  and  voices  in  pain,  come  to  her 
from  its  gloomy  vastness.  She  turns  wild  with  fright,  and  flies, 
flies  for  life  from  the  haunted  spot. 

She  runs  headlong — how  long  or  how  far  she  never  knows. 
Panting,  gasping,  slipping,  falling,  flying  on  !    She  does  not  cry 
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out,  she  cannot,  she  ia  all  spent  and  breathless.  Something 
terrific  is  behind  her,  in  hot  pursuit— ghost,  goblin,  fiery  dragon, 
who  knew  what  ?  stretching  forth  skeleton  hands  to  catch  her— 
a  phantom  of  horror  and  despair.  And  still  the  silvery  twilight 
deepens,  the  stars  shine  out,  and  still  she  rushes  on,  a  wildly 
flying,  small  white  figure  in  the  lovely  Summer  dusk. 

At  last— overtasked  nature  can  bear  no  more— she  falls  head- 
long on  the  soft,  turfy  ground,  her  eyes  closed,  her  hands 
clenched,  and  lies  panting  and  still.  Is  she  dying  ?  she  won- 
ders ;  she  feels  dizzy  and  sick— is  she  going  to  die  far  from  papa 
and  mamma  and  Frank,  alone  in  this  lonesome  place  l  How 
sorry  they  will  all  be  to  morrow,  when  they  come  upon  her 
lying  like  this,  all  cold  and  dead.  She  thinks  of  the  Babes  in 
the  Wood,  and  wonders  if  the  robins  will  cover  /tcr  with  leaves. 

"  Hullo  !" 

It  is  no  voice  of  ghost  or  goblin.  It  is  unmistakably  a  human 
salute,  and  very  close  by.  She  lifts  herself  silently,  too  utterly 
exhausted  to  reply,  and  sees  standing  beside  her,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  warm  night,  the  figure  of— a  girl  ?  Is  it  a  girl  !  She 
puts  back  the  tangled  golden  locks,  and  gazes  up  in  a  dazed, 
bewildered  way  at  this  apparition. 

"Hullo  !"  says  the  voice  again.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  voice  ; 
the  face  that  looks  down  at  her  is  not  a  pleasant  face.  It  is  a 
girl,  of  twelve  or  so,  in  a  scant  skirt,  a  boy's  blouse  belted  with 
a  strap  of  leather,  a  shaggy  head  of  unkempt  reddish  hair,  a  thin, 
eager,  old -young  face,  long  bare  legs,  and  bare  feet. 

"Hullo!" 

For  the  third  time  she  hails  the  prostrate  Olga  with  this 
salute,  in  a  high-pitched,  harsh  tone,  and  for  the  third  time  re- 
ceiving no  reply,  varies  it : 

"  I  say,  you  !  Ye  ain't  deef,  are  ye  ?  Can't  ye  speak  ?  Who 
are  you  1    What  are  you  doin'  here  this  time  o'  night  1" 

Still  no  reply.  The  rasping  voice,  the  scowling  look,  the 
wild  air  of  the  unexpected  figure,  have  stricken  Olga  mute  with 
a  new  terror.  No  one  has  ever  looked  at  her  or  spoken  to  her 
like  this  in  all  her  life  before. 

"  Deef,  are  ye,  or  sulky — which  ?  Git  up — git  up,  I  say,  or 
I'll  make  ye  !  Say,  you  !  who  are  you  '  What  are  ye  about 
here,  lying  on  the  ground  I  Why — lor  !  ef  it  ain't  the  Ventnor 
gal  1" 

She  has  taken  a  stride  toward  Olga,  who  springs  to  her  feet 
instantly.  They  stand  confronting  one  another  in  the  dim 
light,  the  little  white  heiress  shaking  with  fatigue  and  fear, 
the  fierce-looking,  wild  creature  glancing  at  her  with  eyes  like 
a  oat. 

"  Say  !  If  ye  don't  speak  I'll  scratch  ye,  I'll  bite  ye— I'll 
pull  your  ugly  long  hair  out  by  the  roots  !  Ain't  you  the  Vent- 
nor gal  1    Come  now — say  !" 

She  makes  a  threatening  step  near.  The  poor  little  princess 
puts  up  two  imploring  hands. 

"  Oh  !  please,  please  don't  bite  me  !  I  don't  mean  any  harm. 
I  am  only  lost,  and  fell  down  here."  A  great  sob.  "  I  am 
Olga  Ventnor,  and  I  want  to  go  home — oh  !  I  want  to  go 
home  !" 

She  breaks  down  in  a  great  passion  of  sobs.  The  impish- 
looking  child  before  her  bursts  into  a  discordant,  jeering  laugh. 

"  She  wants  to  go  home  !  Oh,  she  wants  to  go  home  !  Oh  ! 
please  somebody  come  and  take  this  young  lady  home  !  Look 
at  her  !  Ain't  she  putty  with  her  old  white  dress,  and  muddy 
shoes,  and  shiny  beads.  Say,  you,  give  me  them  beads  this 
very  minute,  or  I'll  scratch  'em  olf  your  neck." 

With  rapid,  trembling  fingers,  the  child  unfastens  the  neck- 
lace, and  holds  it  out  to  her  tormentor. 

"  What  business  have  you,  you  stuck-up  little  peacock  !"  con- 
tinues the  imp,  wrenching,  savagely,  the  costly  trinket  asunder, 
"with  hair  down  to  your  waist,  yellow  hair  too,  the  colour  of 
your  beads,  and  all  in  nasty  ringlets  !  Oh,  lordy,  we  think  our- 
selves handsome,  don't  we  I  And  embroidery  and  lace  on  our 
frocks,  and  pink,  and  blue,  and  white-buttoned  boots,  with 
ribbon  bows  !  I've  seen  you.  And  a  French  servant  girl  to 
wait  on  us,  in  a  white  cap  and  apron  !  And  a  kerridge  to  ride 
in  !  And  white  feathers  in  our  hats,  and  kid  gloves,  and  silk 
stockens  !  We're  a  great  lady,  ice  are,  till  we  get  lost  in  the 
woods,  and  then  we  can't  do  nothin'  but  sit  down  and  blubber 


like  a  great  calf  !"  She  takes  a  step  nearer,  and  her  tone  and 
look  grew  ferocious.  "Do  you  know  that  I  hate  you,  that  I 
would  like  to  tramp  on  you,  that  I  spit  at  you  !"— which  she 
does—"  that  I  would  like  to  null  out  every  one  of  them  long 
curls  by  the  roots  !    And  I'll  do  it,  too,  before  I  let  you  go  ! 

The  child  is  deadly  white,  deadly  still  with  fear.  She  does 
not  speak  or  move,  cry  out,  or  turn  to  run— some  terrible  fasci- 
nation holds  her  there  breathless  and  spell  bound. 

"  What  business  have  you,"  cries  the  creature  with  ever- 
increasing  ferocity,  "  with  curls,  and  silk  dresses,  and  gold 
beads,  and  servants,  and  kerridges,  while  your  betters  are 
tramping  about  barefooted,  and  beat,  and  abused  and  starved 
You  ain't  no  better  nor  mo  !  You  ain't  so  good,  for  you  re  a 
coward,  and  a  cry-baby,  and  a  little  fool  !  And  I'm  goin  to 
hev  them  curls  !  And  if  you  screech  I'll  kill  you  !  I  will.  1 
hate  you— I  have  hated  you  ever  since  I  saw  you  first ! 

She  darts  a  step  nearer.  Olga  recoils  a  step  backward.  Still 
she  makes  no  outcry,  no  attempt  to  run.  The  fascination  of 
intense  terror  holds  her  fast. 

"  I  know  you,  and  I  know  all  about  you,"  goes  on  the  goblin. 
"I  know  your  cousin,  Frank  Livingstone  ;  he  comes  to  our 
house— he  gives  presents  to  Lora  and  Liz  Sleaford.  He's  sweet 
onLora,  he  is.  She  wears  long  curls  too.  Like  tar  ropes  they 
are,  over  /ler  shoulders.  I'm  Sleaford's  Joanna  ;  if  I  don't  kill 
you,  you'll  know  me  next  time,  won't  you  ?  And  I  hate  you 
because  you're  a  young  lady,  with  kerridges,  and  servants,  and 
nothin'  to  do,  and  long  yellow  ringlets  down  your  stuck-up 
back." 

The  ringlets  seem  to  be  the  one  unforgivable  sin  ;  she  glares  at 
them  vengefully  as  she  speaks  :  ,    t.  i  i.  xu 

'« I'm  goin'  to  pull  them  out.  I  never  thought  I'd  hev  the 
chance.  There  ain't  nobody  here  to  help  or  come  if  you  yell. 
I  don't  care  if  they  beat  me  to  death  for  it,  or  hang  me— I'll  pull 
'em  out  !"  -u     i  i 

She  springs  upon  her  victim  with  the  leap  of  a  wild-cat,  ana 
buries  her  claw-like  fingers  in  the  pale  gold  of  the  clustering  hair. 
There  is  no  mistaking  her  moaning- she  fully  intends  it  ;  her 
fierce  eyes  blaze  with  a  baleful  fire.  And  now,  indeed,  Olga 
finds  her  voice,  and  it  rings  out  shrill,  pealing,  agonised. 
"  Papa  !  papa  !    Oh,  papa  !  .  •  .i 

"  Hi !"  answers  a  sharp  voice.  Then  a  sharper  whistle  cuts 
the  air.    "  Hi  !  who's  that  ?    Call  again  !" 


"  Papa  !  papa  !  papa  !" 

There  is  a  crashing  among  the  trees,  and  not  a  second  too 
soon.  With  a  violent  push,  and  an  ixdk,  this  diabolical  Little 
Barefoot  flings  her  victim  from  her,  and  leaps  away  into  the 
darkness  with  the  fleetness  of  a  fawn. 

Chapter  IV. 

It  is  not  papa  who  comes  rushing  to  the  rescue,  but  it  is  a 
man  who  stoops  and  picks  her  up— a  young  man  with  a  gipsy 
face,  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and  two  or  three  yelping  dogs  at 
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"  What  the  dickens  is  the  row  i"  he  asks.  "  Hold  up,  little 
'un.    Good  G—  !  she's  dead  !"  . 

It  looks  like  it.  She  lies  across  his  arm,  a  hmp  and  inert 
little  form,  all  white  drapery,  blonde  curls,  and  pale,  still  face. 
The  moon  is  rising  now,  the  big  white  shield  of  the  J uly  night, 
and  he  takes  off  the  crushed  Leghorn  hat  the  better  to  behold 
his  prize; 

"  By  thunder  !"  he  exclaims,  aloud,  "  it's  the  little  Ventnor. 
The  little  great  lady,  the  little  heiress  !  Now,  then,  here's  a  go, 
and  no  mistake." 

He  stands  at  a  loss,  utterly  surprised.  She  has  been  as  a 
small  Sultana  in  the  eyes  of  all  Brightbrook,  everyone  knows 
her,  and  to  find  her  like  this,  dead  to  all  seeming,  murdered, 
it  may  be,  appals  him. 

"She  wasn't  dead  a  minute  ago  ;  she  was  screeching  for  her 
papa  like  a  good  'un.  Perhaps  she  ain't  dead  yet.  Maybe  she  s 
fainted  or  that,  frightened  at  something.  Don't  seem  to  be 
anybody  here  to  frighten  her,  nuther.  Wonder  what's  gone  with 
the  French  ma'amselle  '  Well,  I'll  tote  her  to  the  house  any- 
how ;  if  she's  alive  at  all  the  gals  'II  fetch  her  round." 

He  swings  her  as  he  might  a  kitten  over  his  shoulder.  He  is 
a  long-limbed,  brown-skinned  young  fellow  of  twenty,  whistles 
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to  his  dogs,  and  starts  over  the  starlit  fields  at  a  swinging  pace. 
All  the  way  he  whistles,  all  the  way  his  keen  black  eyes  keep  a 
bright  look  out  for  anyone  who  may  be  in  hiding.  No  one 
seems  to  be,  for  he  reaches  his  destination,  a  solitary  red  farm- 
house standing  among!  some  arid-looking  meadows.  A  field  of 
corn  at  one  side  looks,  in  the  shine  of  the  moon,  like  a  goblin 
play-ground,  but  the  house  itself  seems  cheery  enough.  Many 
lights  twinkle  along  its  low  front,  and  the  lively  strains  of  a 
fiddle  greet  him  as  he  opens  the  door. 

The  interior  is  a  remarkable  one  enough.  The  room  is  lone 
and  low,  the  ceiling  quite  black  with  smoke,  as  are  also  the 
walls,  the  broad  floor  a  trifle  blacker,  if  possible,  than  either, 
the  furniture,  some  yellow  wooden  chairs,  two  deal-tables,  a 
wooden  sofa,  and  a  cupboard,  well  stocked  with  coarse  blue  delf . 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  farmhouse  kitchen,  and  in  the  wide  fireplace, 
despite  the  warmth  of  the  night,  a  fire  is  burning.  Over  it 
hangs  a  large  pot,  in  which  the  family  supper  is  simmering  and 
sending  forth  savoury  odours. 

The  occupants  of  the  room  are  four.  On  one  of  the  tables  is 
perched  a  youth  of  eighteen,  black-eyed,  black-haired,  swarthy- 
skinned,  playing  the  Virginia  reel  with  vigour  and  skill. 

Two  girls,  young  women,  as  far  as  size  and  development  make 
women,  though  evidently  not  more  than  sixteen,  are  dancing 
with  might  and  main,  their  hands  on  their  sides,  their  headl 
well  up,  their  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  their  black  eyes  ali»ht, 
their  black  hair  unbound. 

The  one  spectator  of  the  reel  sits  cronched  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  her  knees  drawn  up,  her  elbows  on  them,  her  chin  in  her 
pahns,|aaingularly  witch  like  attitude,  barefooted,  shock  headed, 
with  gleaming,  derisive,  dark  eyes. 

The  door  is  flung  wide,  and  enters  the  young  man  of  the 
woods,  with  his  burden,  his  gun,  and  his  dogs.  The  reel  comes 
to  a  sudden  stop,  and  six  big  black  eyes  stare  in  wild  wonder  at 
this  unexpected  sight. 

"  Why— what  ia  it  .'"  one  of  the  girls  cries—"  a  dead  child, 
Dan  ?    What  for  the  Lord's  sake  have  you  got  there  ?" 

"Ah  !  what  V  says  Dan.  "  Hsre,  take  her,  and  see  if  she's 
living  or  dead.  I  can  tell  you  who  she  is,  fast  enough,  or 
who  she  was,  rather,  for  she  looks  as  dead  as  a  door  naif  now, 
blessed  if  she  don't.  Here,  fetch  her  to  if  you  can,  you,  Lora  ; 
it  will  be  worth  while,  let  me  tell  you." 

He  lays  the  limp  child  in  the  arms  of  one  of  the  girls.  The 
firelight  falls  full  upon  the  waxen  face  as  they  all  crowd  around. 
Only  the  crouching  figure  in  the  ingle  nook  stirs  not.    There  is 
a  simultaneous  outcry  of  recognition  and  dismay. 
"  It's  little  Missy  Ventnor  !" 
"It's  the  kernal's  little  gal !" 
"  It's  Frank  Livingston's  cousin  !" 
"It's  the  httle  heiress  !" 

Then  there  is  a  pause,  an  open-mouthed,  round-eyed  pause, 
and  gasp  of  astonishment.  It  requires  a  moment  to  take  this 
in. 

"And  while  you're  staring  there  like  stuck  pigs,"  says  the 
sarcastic  voice  of  Brother  Dan,  "  the  young  'un  stands  a  gaod 
chance  of  becoming  a  stiff  'un  in  reality,  if  she  ain't  now.  Can't 
you  sprinkle  her  with  water,  you  fools,  or  unhook  her  clothes, 
or  do  whatever  ought  to  be  done.  You,  Lora,  tote  her  into  the 
next  room,  and  bring  her  round,  and  you,  Liz,  dish  up  that 
hash,  for  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter." 

Issuing  these  commands,  he  draws  up  a  chair  to  the  fire,  as 
though  it  were  December,  and  proceeds  to  load  a  little  black  pipe 
to  the  muzzle.  Thus  engaged,  his  eyes  fall  on  the  huddled-up 
figure  opposite. 

"  Oh  !"  he  growls,  "  you're  there,  Miss  Fiery  Head,  layin'  in 
the  chimney  corner,  as  usual.  Git  up  and  set  the  table.  D'ye 
hear  ?" 

She  does  not  seem  to  ;  she  blinks  up  at  him  like  a  toad,  and 
does  not  stir.  With  an  oath,  he  seizes  a  billet  of  wood  and 
hurls  it  at  her,  but  she  ducks  with  a  mocking  laugh,  and  it  goes 
over  her  head.  As  he  stoops  for  another,  she  springs  to  her  feet, 
and  sets  to  work  to  do  his  bidding. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  next  room,  the  two  sisters  9,re  doing 


match,  sundry  gay  and  gaudy  chromes  on  the  walls,  china  do<^s 
and  cats  on  the  mantel,  green  boughs  in  the  fire-place,  and°a 
crimson  lounge  under  the  windows.  On  this  lounge  they  lay 
her,  they  sprinkle  her  plentifully  with  water,  force  a  little 
whiskey  into  her  mouth,  slap  her  palms,  undo  her  dress,  and 
after  some  ten  minutes  of  this  manipulation  there  is  a  long- 
drawn  sigh  and  shiver,  the  eyelids  flutter,  open,  shut,  open 
again,  and  two  blue  eyes  look  up  into  the  gipsy  faces  bendin" 
over  her.  ^ 
"  There  !"  says  one  of  the  sisters,  with  a  long  breath  of  satis- 


you 


Gracious  !  how 
First  time  I  ever  saw 
Drink  a  little  drop  of 


faction,"  "you're  all  right  now,  ain't 
white  and  limpsy  you  was,  to  be  sure, 
anybody  in  a  faint  before  in  my  life, 
this — it's  whiskey  and  water. " 

But  Olga  pushes  away  the  nauseous  beverage  with  disgust. 
!     "I  don't  like  it,"  she  says,  faintly;  "the  smell  makes  me 
sick.    Please  take  it  away."    She  pushes  back  her  tangled  hair 
and  looks  about  her.     "Where  am  I  f  she  asks,  be"inmng 
to  tremble.    "  What  place  is  this  ?" 

"Oh,  you're  all  right;  don't  be  scared,  deary,"  says  the 
sister  called  Lora  ;  "  this  is  Sleaford's.  I'm  Lora  Sleaford  ;  this 
is  my  sister  Liz.  Bless  us,  what  a  pretty  little  thing  you  are — 
as  fair  as  a  lily,  I  do  declare  !  I  wish  I  was  ;  but  I'm  as  black 
as  a  crow.  We  all  are,  father  and  all,  even  our  Joanna,  in 
spite  of  her  horrid  red  hair.  Don't  be  frightened,  little  missy  ; 
we  know  who  you  are,  and  j'ou  are  all  safe.  And  we  know 
your  cousin,  Frank  Livingston  ;  he  is  a  right  nice  fellow — comes 
here  'most  every  night.  Likely's  not  he'll  be  here  in  a  little 
while  now,  and  then  he  can  take  you  home.  Liz,  there's  the 
boys  calling  for  their  supper,  and  I  hear  father.  You'd  better 
go  and  get  it  for  them." 

"Joanna's  there,"  says  Liz,  not  stirring  ;  "  let  her." 
"  When  you  know  very  well  she  won'c  if  she  takes  the  notion," 
retorts  Lora  angrily  ;  "  there  !  there's  father  calling  you.  Now 
you  mii.d  go." 

It  seems  she  must,  for  she  does.  Lora  turns  back  again  to 
her  charge.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  these  two  sisters, 
and  naturally,  for  they  are  twins,  but  Lora  is  rather  the  better- 
looking,  and  decidedly  the  better-natured  of  the  pair. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  be  with  our  Dan,  anyhow  ?"  she  asks, 
curiously.  "  Where  did  he  find  you,  and  what  on  earth  made 
you  faint  away  I" 

The  question  arouses  memory.  Olga  shuts  har  eyes  with  a 
shudder,  and  turns  so  white  that  Lora  thinks  she  is  going  to 
faint  again. 

"  Oh,  that  dreadful  girl !  that  dreadful  girl !"  she  says,  with 
a  shuddering  gasp. 

"What  dreadful  girl?    What  do  you  mean  ?    Did  you  get 
lost,  and  did  somebody  scare  you  in  the  woods  ?    What  was 
I  she  like  ?"  demands  Lora,  sharply. 

j     But  Olga  cannot  tell.    She  trembles,  and  shivers,  and  covers 
I  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  some  dreadful  vision, 
;     "  She  said  she  would  pull  my  hair  out,  and  then — and  then 
I  got  dizzy,  and  it  got  dark,  and— and  that  is  all,"  she  replies, 
incoherently. 

"Now  I  wonder  if  it  wasn't  our  Joanna,"  Miss  Sleaford  says, 
musingly.  "It  would  be  just  like  her— little  imp!  If  I 
thought  it  was — but  no,  Joanna  was  in  the  house  ever  so  long 
before  they  came.    Well,  don't  you  cry,  little  deary.  Frank 
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Livingstone  will  be  here  pretty  soon,  and  he'll  take  you  home. 

amething  to  eat.  You're  hungry,  ain't 


their  unskilled  best  to  bring  Miss  Ventnor  "  round."  It 
is  the  parlour  of  the  estabUshment,  has  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
cane-seated  chairs  arranged    {)riinly   around,    a    rocker  to 


Now  I'll  go  and  get  you  so  

you,  and  would  like  some  tea  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  only  want  papa  !— nothing  but  papa  !"  sobs  the  child, 
quivering  with  nervous  excitement.    "0  papa,  papa,  papa  !" 

"  Well,  there,  don't  make  a  fuss  ;  your  papa  will  come 
directly,  I  tell  you.  And  you  are  all  safe  here,  and  needn't  be 
afraid.  iS'ow  I'll  go  and  get  you  something — toast  and  tea,  if 
there  is  any  tea.    So  stop  crying,  or  you'll  make  yourself  sick." 

Miss  Sleaford  departs.  In  the  kitchen  the  two  young  men, 
and  their  father,  Giles  Sleaford,  are  seated  at  one  of  the  deal 
tables,  partaking  of  steaming  hash  with  the  appetites  of  hunters 
and  constitutionally  hungry  men.  The  father  is  like  the  sonS,  a 
pov/erful,  black-bearded,  sullen-looking  man.  Evidently  he  has 
heard  the  story,  for  he  looks  up,  with  a  glower,  as  his  daughter 
enters. 
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?  "  Wein"  he  says,  in  a  growling  sort  of  voice  ;  "how  is  she  V 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  Lora  responds.  "  Crying  for  her  papa,  of 
course.  She  won't  take  any  of  that  stufl',"  pointing  to  the  greasy 
dish  of  hash  with  some  disdain  ;  "  I  must  make  her  some  toast, 
if  there  is  any  raised  bread." 

"There  ain't  any  raised  bread,"  says  Liz. 

"Make  her  tea,"  suggests  Dan,  "that's  the  stuff  they  drink. 
Store  tea  and  some  short  cake." 

"  There  ain't  no  tea,"  says  Liz  again. 

"  Get  some,  then,"  growls  the  master  of  the  house  ;  "  she's 
worth  taking  care  on.    Send  to  Brick's  and  get  some." 

"Joanna  !"  calls  Liz  sharply  ;"  d'ye  hear  1  Go!" 

She  turns  to  the  chimney-corner,  where,  crouched  again,  like 
a  small  salamander,  in  her  former  attitude,  is  Joanna,  basking 
like  a  lizard  in  the  heat. 

"  Won't  !"  returns  Joanna  briefly  ;  "go  yourself." 

"What  !"  cries  Giles  Sleaford,  turning  in  sudden  ferocity 
from  the^table— "  what !" 

"Says' she  won't,"  says  Liz,  maliciously — "says  go  myself." 

The  man  rises  and  takes  down  a  horsewhip  from  a  shelf  near, 
without  a  word.  The  dark  glittering  eyes  of  the  girl  follow  him, 
but  she  does  not  stir. 

"  Won't,  won't  she  ?"  says  Mr.  Sleaford.    "  We'll  see  if  she 

won't.    You  little  !"  two  oaths  and  a  hissing  blow. 

"  You  won't  go,  won't  you,  you  little  foxy  !" 

With  each  imprecation,  a  cut  of  the  whip  falls  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  crouching  child.  Two  or  three  she  bears  in 
silence,  then  with  a  fierce  scream  of  pain  and  passion,  she  leaps 
to  her  feet,  darts  across  the  room,  and  spits  at  him  like  a  mad 
cat. 

"  No,  I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't ! — not  if  you  cut  me  in  pieces 
with  your  whip  !  I  wont  go  for  tea  for  her  !  I  won't  go  for 
nothin'  for  her  I  I  won't  go  for  you— not  if  you  whip  me  to 
death  !    I  won't  go  1    I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't  !" 

The  man  pauses  ;  used  as  he  is  to  her  paroxysms  of  fury,  she 
looks  so  like  a  mad  thing  in  her  rage  at  this  moment  that  he 
actually  holds  his  brutal  hand. 

"  Oh  !  come,  dad,  you  let  her  alone,"  remonstrates  his  younger 
son;  "  don't  cut  her  up  like  that." 

But,  recovering  from  his  momentary  check,  Giles  Sleaford 
lays  hold  of  her  to  renew  the  attack.  As  he  does  so,  Joanna 
stoops  and  buries  her  sharp  white  teeth  in  his  hand.  And  at 
the  same  instant  a  small  white  figure,  with  blanched  face  and 
dilated  eves,  glides  forward  and  stands  before  him. 

"Don't !  oh,  don't  !"  Olga  Ventnorsays.  "  Oh  !  pray,  pray 
don't  beat  her  like  that !" 

She  holds  up  her  clasped  hands  to  Giles  Sleaford,  who,  partly 
from  the  pain  of  the  bite,  partly  from  surprise,  recoils  and  lets 
go  his  hold.  Instantly  Joanna  darts  away,  opens  the  door,  and 
disappears. 

"  That's  the  last  of  her  till  dinner- time  to-morrow,"  says  the 
younger  Sleaford,  with  a  laugh.  "  She'll  roost  with  the  blue- 
birds to-night.  Dad  mayn't  think  so,  but  he'll  drive  that  little 
devil  to  run  a  knife  into  him  yet." 

There  is  many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest,  says  the  adage.  In 
the  dark  and  tragical  after  days  that  sombre  speech  comes  back 
to  young  Judson  Sleaford  like  a  prediction. 

(to  be  continued  ) 

BABY  MINE. 

A  bald  little  head, 
A  tiny,  pert  nose, 
Two  tightly  closed  fists. 
Ten  fidgety  toes, 
Two  bright  hazel  eyes 
To  watch  where  mamma  goes. 
And  you  have  part  of  the  baby. 

Two  soft  dimpled  cheeks, 
A  dainty,  wee  chin, 
A  sweetly  curved  mouth, 
But  not  a  tooth  in, 
A  bundle  of  dimity, 
A  safety  pin, 
And  there  is  the  rest  of  the  baby. 


THE  LADY  CANVASSER. 

I!y  Mav  Auklkk. 

Lawyer  Pitman  was  sitting  in  his  office  reading  up  the  facts  in 
the  case  of  Saurman  t'crsiw  Jones,  when  she  entered.  She 
glided  swiftly  through  the  door,  seized  a  chair,  placed  it  close 
to  his,  and  sat  down.  With  a  seraphic  smile  she  opened  a 
prospectus,  handed  it  to  him,  and  said  : 

"  I  want  your  name  as  a  subscriber  to  that,  judge  ;  '  Bam- 
hurst's  Testimony  of  the  Ages,'  you  know.    Grand  book  !" 

"  Don't  want  it,  madame,"  said  he. 

"  In  this  noble  work,  you  observe,  the  author  gives  a  mass 
of  ethnological,  biological,  paL-eontological,  and  geological  facts, 
such  as  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  any  volume.  Were  you 
aware  that  the  cobra-di-capello  has  traces  of  legs  ?  No  > 
Hare  you  a  cobra-di-capello  anywhere  'in  the  house,  so  I  can 
show  you  ]  You  have  none  !  Well,  take  Jonah  in  the  whale. 
How  did  Jonah  breathe  ?  You  cannot  tell  ?  Of  course  not. 
But  Barnhurst  tells.  Jonah  must  have  found  the  whale's  lung, 
punched  it  with  his  penknife,  andjbreathed  through  the  hole.  He 
could  have  gotten  breath  enough,  couldn't  he  1  Barnhurst  aays 
so,  anyhow." 

I  "I  don't  see  how  you  get  enough  to  keep  you  going  at  such  a 
rate,"  said  he. 

I  "Now,  take  Noah's  ark.  .Why  did  not  the  water  soak  in 
'  through  the  nail-holes  1    The  ablest  scientists  have  tackled  that 

problem,  but  it  has  baffled  tham.    What  does  Barnhurst  say  ? 

He  says  the  ark  was  varnished  ;  and  he  has  discovered  that  the 
j  Roman   catacombs   were   originally    excavated   for  railroad 

tunnels  by  Remus.    You  would  be  surprised  !    Barnhurst  sheds 

light  on  nearly  everything.  On  page  44  he  explains  that  the 
I  bottom  of  the  ocean  leaks,  and  that  the  Yank-tse-kiang  river  in 

China  is  fed  from  the  water  that  percolates  through  the  globe 
!  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Shall  1  read  it  to  you  2  It  is  ama- 
'  zing  !" 

I  "If  you  do,  madame,  I  shall  at  once  scream  for  help,"  said 
!  he. 

I  "Well,  no  matter.  Let  me  ask  you  to  cast  your  eye  on  page 
'  207.  You  will  see  there  that  Barnhurst  distinctly  traces  the 
invention  of  flat-irons  and  griddles  to  Zoroaster,  and  that  he 
proves  dysentery  to  have  first  appeared  in  Siam,  in  the  third 
century  after  Moses.  And  how  does  he  account  for  Socrates 
being  bald  V' 

"  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea,"  said  he. 

"  Read  the  thirty-eighth  chapter.  Barnhurst  says  he  lost 
his  hair  from  having  no  pockets,  and  persistently  carrying  his 
handkerchief,  and  corkscrew,  and  lead  pencils  and  things  in 
his  hat." 

' '  Barnhurst  lost  hia  hair  1" 

"No  ;  Socrates  !  You  know  he  was  very  bald.  And  Barn- 
hurst devotes  eight  pages  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  is  sound.  You  will  be  deeply  interested  in 
his  argument  showing  the  remarkable  identity  between  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Belshazzar." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  should." 

"In  his  chapters  on  paleontology  he  becomes  almost  poetic. 
I  have  cried  like  a  child  over  his  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
marine  and  fluviatile  deposits,  and  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  older  metamorphic  strata." 

"  The  which  V 

"  The  metamorphic  strata— while  I  have  known  people  to  sit 
up  all  night  entranced  with  his  theories  about  mammifers,  mol- 
luscks,  articulates,  radiates,  andthe  palteozoic  rocks  of  Bohemia. 
So  you'll  subscribe  for  a  copy,  won't  you  ?" 

"  I  think  not,  madame  ]" 

"Just  one.    Put  your  name  down  here." 

"Not  to-day." 

"To-morrow,  then?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  it." 

"  Come,  now,  there's  a  darling,"  and  she  moved  up  closer  to 
the  lawyer. 

"  Did  you  address  that  language  to  me,  madame  Y' 
"Yes,  you  dear,  darling  old  man;  you  know  you  can't  re- 
fuse me !" 


She  was  just  making  a  movement  to  place  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  when  he  dropped  his  law  book,  and  fled  precipitately 
through  the  door.  When  he  returned  sh^  was  gone  ;  but  she 
had  left  a  copy  of  "  Baruhurst's  Testimony  of  the  Ages,"  with 
a  note  saying  she  would  call  next  day  for  his  signature.  Many 
of  the  lawyer's  friends  wondered  why  he  suddely  left  town  for 
the  coast  last  Summer.  He  was  dodging  Barnhurst's  can- 
vasser. 


SUTrON. 


BV  MARY   BEATRICE  SHARKEY, 

Sweet  Sutton  !  fair  and  calm  retreat  ! 

Thou  resting-place  for  weary  feet — 

Of  those  who  from  the  world's  rude  voice 

Turn  in  pursuit  of  quiet  joys — 

Of  those  who  seek  the  favoured  spot 

Where  care  and  sorrow  enter  not. 

And  looking  round,  or  far  or  near, 

Deem  that  they  read  its  promise  here. 

Beneath  Ben  Heder's  purple  crest. 

Reposing  'gainst  its  rugged  breast. 

And  gazing  out  with  eyes  serene 

On  one,  yet  ever  changing,  scene — 

The  waters  broad  of  Dublin's  Bay, 

Sister  to  Naples'  far  away. 

Now  catching  morning's  earliest  beam, 

Tranquil  as  sinless  childhood's  dream  ; 

Now  in  the  full  sun's  burning  glance 

The  sparkling  wavelets  sport  and  dance. 

Or  sink  to  rest  in  golden  hazs, 

Under  his  slowly  dying  gaze. 

As  in  his  might  and  godlilie  pow'r 

He  flings  o'er  earth  and  sea,  this  hour, 

Such  flood  of  wondrous  living  gold, 

As  hand  ne'er  painted,  tongue  ne'er  told — 

It  melts  in  showers  of  light  away, 

The  placid  surface  of  the  bay 

E,efleoting  myriad  tints  on  high 

Which  vary  as  the  moments  fly, 

Blending  in  perfect  loveliness, 

Deepening  to  owilight  tenderness. 

Until  at  length  all  light  is  gone 

Except  heaven's  native  blue  alone. 

And  the  pale  silver  strea;n  that's  shed 

By  the  young  crescent  mooLi  o'erhead. 

Who,  peeping  from  the  stern  hill's  brow, 

Views  the  fast  darkening  scene  below. 

Graceful,  triumphant,  mounts  her  throne. 

And  claims  the  sweet  night  for  her  own  ! 

In  other  guise,  when  wild  winds  lash 

To  foam  the  giant  waves  that  dash 

In  mad  vain  fury,  flinging  high 

Their  white  spray  to  the  inky  sky — 

When  the  vast  seething  mass  would  fain 

Ruthless  invade  thy  fair  domain. 

And  fiercely  breaks  upon  thy  strand. 

Menacing  danger  to  the  land  ; 

Fearless,  secure,  thou  clingest  still 

To  thy  sure  refuge  from  all  ill, 

I've  stood  upon  Howth's  summit  high, 

And  swept  the  expanse  of  sea  and  sky 

With  vision  eager,  youthful,  keen, 

Drinking  the  beauty  of  the  scene  : 

Alone,  not  lonely  ; — who  could  feel 

Into  the  soul  aught  saddening 'steal 

When  Nature  holds  to  lips  untried 

Not  cup  of  red  or  purple  tide, 

But  generous  draughts  of  simple  joy, 

Delicious,  clear,  without  alloy  ? 

My  foot  has  pressed  the  gleaming  shore 

While  the  wrapt  world  was  flooded  o'er 

By  holy  moonlight,  and  the  wave 

Slept  on  the  beach  it  came  to  lave  ; 

And  I  have  hushed  my  heart-beats  lest 

One  sound  disturbed  the  trance-like  rest. 

Long  years  have  passed,  long  weary  years, 

Since  these  eyes,  then  undimned  by  tears, 


Looked,  Sutton  !  on  thy  loveliness  ; 
And  yet  I  do  not  love  thee  less. 
Though  lavish  Nature's  gifts  to  thee, 
Not  they  endear  thee  so  to  me — 
Beauty  may  admiration  win. 
And  leave  hot  love  unstirred  within — 
No  !  'tis  the  memory  of  those 
On  whose  still  hearts  the  green  grass  grows ; 
Hearts  that  throbbed  kindly,  warmly  true. 
Knit  in  a  friendship  given  to  few — 
Friendship  that  near  twice  twenty  years 
Of  mingled  joys,  griefs,  hopes,  and  fears. 
Found  tirm,  unbroken,  and  unchanged — 
By  time  but  strengthened,  not  estranged — 
Honoured  by  all  who  honoured  worth — 
More  sterling  never  graced  the  earth — 
Mourned  with  affection  sad  and  deep, 
When,  tired,  at  last  they  fell  asleep. 
Sorrow  has  softened  to  regret, 
Remembrance  holds  them  sacred  yet, 
For  oft  we  feel,  with  keenest  pain, 
We  ne'er  shall  see  their  like  again, 
And  know  full  well  that  when  we  gave 
Each  to  his  narrow,  quiet  grave. 
We  laid  for  ever  'neath  the  sod 
One  of  "  the  noblest  works  of  God." 
Sutton  !  their  names  are  linked  with  thine, 
And  round  all  three  fond  memories  twine, 
Of  brighter,  happier,  earlier  days. 
Ere  youth  had  left  life's  pleasant  ways — 
Before  the  world  had  dimmed  its  sheen 
And  strewed  the  thorns  where  flowers  had  been — 
When  faith  was  strong  and  hope  was  high, 
And  cloudless  hung  the  morning  sky  ; 
'  And  those  best  loved  still  lived  to  bless 

Us  with  their  care  and  tenderness. 
And,  Sutton  !  thy  name  holds  a  charm — 
A  spell  that  seems  to  banish  harm — 
A  music  breathes,  so  low  and  sweet, 
I  could  it  o'er  and  o'er  repeat ; 
And  worn  will  every  feeling  be. 
Dulled  even  the  sense  of  memory. 
Shattered  its  chords  and  tuneless  all, 
When  on  them  listlesly  shall  fall 
The  numbers  which  awake  to-day 
Echoes  of  strains  long  died  away, 
That  linger  gently  on  the  ear, 
Bringing  the  vanished  past  so  near. 
That  when  they  fade  we  lose  once  more 
All  that  we  loved  and  lost  before. 
And  now,  farewell  !  this  simple  token 
Of  love,  through  many  a  year  unspoken, 
I  offer  thee  for  sake  of  those 
Who  in  their  peaceful  graves  repose  ; 
Knowing  how  poor  the  words,  and  weak  ! 
With  tongue  of  silver  I  would  speak 
To  such  a  theme,  if  it  were  mine. 
And  every  line  in  light  would  shine  ! 
But  vain  the  wish — no  more  to  me 
Is  given  than  1  give  to  thee. 

FIRST  TO  HAND. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  deacon  in  Tennessee,  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  riding  a  bucking  mule— that  is,  a  mule  that  can 
make  a  camel's  back  of  a  straight  one,  and,  by  a  spasmodic  move- 
ment of  his  four  legs  and  hump,  discharge  its  rider  like  a  cannon 
ball. 

The  other  day  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  worst  mud  hole  in 
the  State,  and  the  mule  gave  unmistakable  evidences  of  bucking. 
The  deacon  knew  that  he  was  about  to  be  thrown,  and  his  mind 
skurried  about  for  a  prayer.  His  table  grace  came  to  his  recol- 
lection first,  and  he  exclaimed  : 

"Lord,  for  what  we  are  about  to  receive  make  ua  humbly 
thankful !" 

The  mule  bucked,  and  he  was  in. 


A  Chicago  lady  complains  of  the  unremitting  love  of  her  ab- 
sent husband.    He  never  sends  her  any  money. 
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LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[specially  written  fob  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PHESERVAXION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Ljss  )n  XXVI. — eo. 
In  Lesson  VI.,  it  is  said,  "  Examples  of  the  sounds  of  the  diph- 
thongs eo,  01,  and  ui  are  reserved  for  our  Lessons  oa  Aspiration." 
See  Note  1  same  lesson,  which  says — "  As  eo  is  short  only  in  a  very 
few  words  the  learner  may  consider  this  diphthong  (eo)  always  long." 
The  sound  of  eo  short  is  like  u  in  just.  This  sound  occurs  only  in 
six  words  in  present  use — viz.,  ■oeoc  (dhywoh),  eocoiifv,  Cocai-o, 
eocA,  neoc,  and  ^•eoc. 

Vocabulary — c  (Continued). 

cLocAii\e,  a  stonecutter,  S^'t,  cunning,  expert, 

fiu^Ain,  to  me,  unto  me.  Laoc,  a  hero. 

ce<^t^c,  right  (adj.)  luc,  a  mouse. 

■oeoc,  a  drink.  1,0665.  a  young  mouse. 

eocAip,  a  key.  neoc,*  which, 

eocAiT),  a  man's  name,  neuL,  a  cloud. 

eocA,*  horses.  -jjof^c,  a  tune. 

■piAc,  a  raven.  -peoc,*  a  part  (adv.). 

fioj\-cA|\A,  a  true  friend.  T'^^f-  stand. 

pAl,  generous.  CAbAii\  (imp.),  give, 

1.  po^AC  cAom.  CAiL'm  •oedi*,  Ajuf  x^6\'  -oeAixg.  2.  If  pu\L  An 
pobAt,  If  gbdf  An  inif.  cLocAipe  gtic.  ClocAipe  mop.  ctocAipe 
Deag.  3.  b-puiL  eocAip  ajac  ?  Ca.  IJeip  An  eocAip  AfceAc 
cugAm.  4.  Ca  An  fiAC  ■oub,  Ca  An  neut  Apt).  Ca  An  bAtnne  bAn. 
5.  'Oeoc  bAinne,  'Oeoc  uifge,  cAbAip  (■OAinf  -oeoc  bAinne  bo.  6, 
1f  -pop-cApA  CopmAc.  7.  SeAf  fUAf  Anoif.  TIa  c„-il  -ppinne.  TIa 
■oeun  oLc.  TIa  bi  p6  gtic.  8.  Ca  Luc  Aguf  lucog  Ann  fo,  b-iruiL 
Laoc  Ann  pn  ?  Hi 'L  (for  ni  b  puiL).  1p  ceApc  e.  0,  Ca  me 
ceApc,  ni  b-puib  cii  ceApc.    10,  Ip  po\\  An  pgeub  e  pin. 

1.  A  mild  tune.  A  pretty  girl  and  a  red  rose.  _  2.  The  people  are 
generous,  the  island  is  green.  An  expert  stonecutter.  ...  3.  Have 
you  a  key?  Yes.  Bring  the  key  in  to  me.  4.  The  raven  is  black.  The 
cloud  is  high.  The  milk  is  white.  5.  A  drink  of  milk.  A  drink  of 
water.  Give  me  a  drink  of  cow's  milk.  6.  Cormac  is  a  true  friend. 
7.  Stand  up  now.  Do  not  conceal  truth.  Don't  do  evil.  Do 
not  be  too  cunning.  8.  There  ar^;  a  mouse  and  a  young  mouse  here. 
Is  there  a  hero  there  ?  No.  That  is  right.  9.  I  am  right,  thou  art 
not  right.    10.  That  is  a  true  story. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  GREAT  FiaE  IN  THE^CHURCH  OF  SANTIAGO. 

NARRATIVE  OF  A  CHILIAN  LADY  WHO  ESCAPED. 


Oa  the  Sth  of  December,  1863,  shortly  before  dusk,  my 
younger  sister  and  myself,  accoinpauied  by  an  attendant,  left 
the  house  for  the  church  of"  the  Compania — a  cliurch  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  but  confiscated  by  the  Go- 
vernment some  time  previously.  Though  it  still  wanted 
an  hour  before  the  opening  of  the  services,  the  streets 
were  already  thronged  with  people,  all  bound  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  ourselves,  for  it  was  the  closing  feast  day  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  and  all  who  could  were  invited  to 
attend. 

We  found  the  church,  even  at  this  early  hour,  almost  filled, 
and  we  could  scarcely  thread  our  way  through  the  dense  mass 
assembled  at  the  entrance.  Urged  by  I  know  not  what  impulse, 
I  left  my  less  venturesome  companions,  determined  to  make  my 
way  through  -the  body  of  the  church  towards  the  high  altar, 
and,  by  dint  of  pushing  and  struggling  a  little,  and  edging  my- 
self through  every  available  sp.ice,  I  managed  to  attain  my 
object,  and  took  up  my  position  on  the  steps  of  a  side  altar, 
quite  near  the  sacristy  door,  from  whence  I  could  have  a  full 
view  of  the  ceremony  about  to  commence.    A  fesv  minutes,  I 

*  eocA,  neoc,  and  peoc,  are  old,  and  all  but  obsolete  forms  of 
eic,  noc,  and  peAc.  They  are  given  here  for  pronunciation,  and  that 
the  learner  may  not  be  puzzled  for  their  meaning  should  he  meet 
with  them  in  printed  books. 

+  "OAm,  to  me,  in  the  phrase  cAbAip  ■oAni,  is  variously  pronounced, 
as  if  written  ■OAiii,  -oAm,  and  x)Am.  In  Conaaaght  the  xjlirase  is 
pronounced  thus,  "  tho.:um." 


should  think,  after  I  had  settled  myself,  I  saw  one  of  the  assist- 
ants enter,  light  in  hand,  to  commuuco  the  process  of  illumina- 
tion. He  approached  the  high  altar,  and  had  already  lit  one  or 
two  of  the  lights,  when  he  saw  that  the  flame  was  higher  than 
was  prudent  ;  ho  tried  first  to  blow  it  out,  but  this  only  made 
it  worse  ;  then  he  tore  off  the  long  cloak,  or  capa,  in  which  he 
was  enveloped,  and  endeavoured  to  extinguish  it  in  that  way  ; 
but  the  increased  current  of  air  only  fanned  the  flame  still 
higher,  for  all  the  lights  had  now  united  in  one,  and  rose  in  a 
column  of  fire,  till  suddenly  a  part  of  the  drapery  caught,  and 
in  a  second  the  whole  of  the  gauzy  canopy  overhead  was  in  a 
blaze.  Then  arose  a  scene  of  wild  and  terrible  confusion — all 
hurrying  by  one  common  impulse  towards  the  nearest  doors, 
especially  those  which  stood  at  either  side  of  the  church,  but 
which,  unfortunately,  opened  inwards  ;  and  soon  a  living  mass, 
inextricably  jammed  and  packed  together,  heaped  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  formed  an  immense  barrier,  extending  across  the 
church  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Together  with  several  people  near  me,  I  hurried  to  the  sacristy 
door,  near  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  had  taken  my  place, 
but  found  it  guarded  by  one  of  the  sacristans,  who,  probably 
not  imagining  the  extent  of  the  danger,  or  fearful  for  the  trea- 
sures left  in  his  charge,  barred  the  way  with  extended  arms, 
and  refused  to  let  us  pass.  Let  me  here  state  that  as  soon  as 
the  officiating  priests  arrived,  which  they  did  shortly  after,  they 
immediately  had  the  passage  left  free,  and  many  made  their 
escape  through  it.  As  to  myself,  I  determined  to  make  my 
way  through  the  body  of  the  church  to  the  front  door  ;  so, 
summoning  up  all  my  energy,  and  breathing  fervent  prayers  for 
help,  which  I  continued  through  the  whole  of  my  perilous  pro- 
gress, I  commenced  my  undertaking.  The  roof  overhead  was 
now  one  mass  of  flame,  and  every  now  and  then  some  blazing 
portion  of  the  drapery  or  gilded  ornaments  came  falling  down 
on  the  helpless  viciims  beneath.  The  smoke  was  gradually 
growing  denser  and  more  suffocating^  and  the  air  still  rent  with 
cries  and  groans  of  agony.  Creeping  on  hands  and  knees,  I 
came  to  the  living  barrier,  and  commenced  climbing  and  making 
my  way  up  and  across  it,  fearful  every  moment  of  being  clutched 
and  held  fast  by  some  frantic  victiui,  which  might  doubtless 
have  been  the  case,  had  not  hands  and  arms  alike  been  closely 
wedged  and  pinioned  helplessly  together. 

I  was  followed  closely  by  some  woman,  who,  even  in  that 
hour  of  peril,  carefully  carried  her  little  church  carpet  on  her 
arm.  Head  and  brain  were  seiSrching  from  the  intense  heat, 
so  I  snatched  at  the  carpet  so  temptingly  by  me,  placing  it  over 
my  head  ;  but  she  would  not  part  with  it,  and  quickly  took  it 
back,  restoring  it  to  its  original  position.  Desperate  with  pain, 
I  once  more  grasped  it ;  but  she  took  it  again,  still  calmly  pro- 
ceeding on  her  way.  Seeing  a  gentleman  in  front  of  me,  I 
seized  hold  of  the  tail  of  his  coat,  thinking  it  might  help  to 
drag  me  on,  for  I  felt  as  if  my  powers  of  endurance  were  fast 
failing  ;  but  my  companion  of  the  carpet,  catching  hold  of  me 
in  her  turn,  I  was  forced  to  let  go  my  hold,  and  gave  myself  up 
for  lost.  J ust  at  this  moment  a  molten  piece  of  metal  fell  down 
near  us,  and  my  companion,  seizing  it  in  her  hands,  fi.ung  it 
away  into  the  space  bej'ond. 

This  spirited  action  must  have  roused  my  flagging  energies, 
for  I  just  remember  making  oue  desperate  eflbrt  more,  and 
falling,  half  blinded  by  smoke,  and  burnt  and  scorched  with 
the  fiery  heat  from  the  living  wall,  on  to  the  pavement  below. 
I  saw,  as  well  as  the  smoke  permitted,  that  there  was  a  clear 
space  between  me  and  the  large  door,  and  made  my  way 
towards  it,  only  to  find  it  blocked  up  with  another  struggling 
mass,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other,  as  far  up  as  the  eave  could 
reach.  I  then  recollected  that  there  was  a  side  door,  not 
generally  used.  I  crept  in  that  direction,  and  found  a  number 
of  persons  already  collected,  and  waiting  affxiously  for  help  from 
outside,  for  the  soldiers  had  been  sent  to  the  rescue,  and,  axe  in 
hand,  were  breaking  down  the  door.  I  mounted  a  small  table 
close  by,  and  waited  till  I  saw  one  half  of  the  b.arrier  fall, 
when  I  threw  myself  into  the  opening,  not  quickly  enough, 
though,  to  prevent  being  thrown  down  beneath  a  host  of  others, 
equally  eager  as  myself  for  escape.  I  fell  literally  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door,  but  I  heard  them  cry,  "  Let  us  first  save  those 
underneath,"  and  managed  to  thrust  forth  one  finger  to  show 
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there  was  a  human  being  attached  to  it,  and  so  I  was  extri- 
cated, slowly  but  surely,  as  were  all  those  assembled  at  that 
door. 

Stunned  and  maimed,  bruised  and  scorched,  and  with  clothes 
literally  in  shreds,  I  was  recognised  by  a  gentleman  in  the  crowd, 
who,  coming  forward,  threw  his  cloak  around  me  and  led  me 
home.  Here,  to  my  great  joy,  I  found  my  two  companions  ; 
being  near  the  door,  they  had  been  carried  out  by  the  mere 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  without  any  volition  of  their  own. 
I  was  confined  to  my  bed  for  weeks,  one  mass  of  burns  and 
bruises,  and  to  this  day  I  bear  the  marks  of  the  fiery  ordeal 
in  the  shape  of  a  bare  spot  where  hair  and  skin  alike  were 
both  burnt  away.  In  this  fire  there  perished  over  two  thou- 
sand of  the  flower  of  Santiago  ;  there  was  scarcely  one  family 
of  note  which  had  not  lost  one  or  two,  and  some  as  many  as 
twenty  relatives.  In  many  instances  whole  families,  servants 
and  all,  were  swept  away  ;  and  policemen  passing  through  the 
streets  were  often  arrested  by  the  piteous  cries  of  little  chil- 
dren crying  for  bread,  their  natural  protectors  having  all  been 
lost  in  the  flames.  The  church  has  never  been  rebuilt ;  on 
part  of  the  site  is  a  square  planted  with  green  and  flowers, 
containing  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  those  who  perished, 
and  their  remains  ;  and  another  part  is  included  in  a  splendid 
and  costly  edifice  erected  by  the  government  as  a  National 
Congress  Hall. 


GAS-JETS. 

A  Jersey  widower,  who  had  taken  another  partner,  was 
serenaded  on  his  wedding  night.  The  parties  brought  a  phono- 
graph, in  which  were  preserved  some  of  the  objurgations  of  his 
first  wife,  and  when  they  set  it  going  under  his  window,  the 
happy  bridegroom  broke  out  into  a  cold  sweat,  and  crawled  up 
the  chimney  on  a  bridal  tour. 

A  magazine  writer  says  there  is  a  language  of  the  hair.  Don't 
doubt  it  in  the  least.  At  any  rate  we  have  heard  of  tolerably 
well  authenticated  cases  where  a  single  auburn  hair  on  a  dark 
coat  collar  could  talk  plainer  than  a  guide-board,  and  furnish 
the  material  for  a  whole  course  of  lectures. 

_  "  How  had  you  the  audacity,  John,"  asked  a  Scottish  laird  of 
his  servant,  "to  go  and  tell  some  people  that  I  was  a  mean 
fellow,  and  no  gentleman?"  "  Na,  na,  sir  !"  was  the  candid 
answer.  "  You'll  no  catch  me  at  the  like  o'  that ;  I  aye  keep 
my  thochts  to  myself." 

Young  lady,  very  much  shocked— "Oh,  ma,  did  you  notice 
that  insulting  puppy  that  just  passed  us  ?  I  looked  at  the 
wretch  until  he  got  out  of  sight,  and  he  had  the  impudence  to 
stare  at  me,  the  horrid  thing,  and  just  aa  he  turned  the  corner 
he  actually  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed." 

A  Scotch  undertaker  being  asked  by  a  lady,  who  was  employ- 
ing him  at  some  household  work,  whether  he  would  have  a  glass 
now,  or  wait  till  he  had  finished  his  job,  said,  "  I'll  be  taking 
the  glass  noo,  mem,  for  there's  been  a  power  o'  sudden  deaths 
lately. " 

A  pious  old  woman,  brought  up  in  the  Calvinistic  faith  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  asked  what  she  thought  of  an  Armenian 
sermon  preached  by  a  Methodist.  She  shook  her  head  vigo- 
rously. "I  don't  believe  a  v/ord  on  't,"  said  she  ;  "at  "all 
events,  I  know  the  Lord  chose  me  afore  he  ever  saw  me  ;  for  he 
never  would  ha'  chosen  me  arterward." 

"  I  wish  to  ask  the  court,"  said  a  facetious  lawyer,  who  had 
been  called  to  the  witness  stand  to  testify  as  an  expert  "if  I 
am  compelled  to  come  into  this  case,  in  which  I  have  no  personal 
interest,  and  give  a  legal  opinion  for  nothing?"  "Certainly," 
replied  the  mild-mannered  judge,  "give  It  for  what  it  'is 
worth." 


•  LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnig'ht  must  elanse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  onblishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 
C.  M'D.— Our  opinion  is  favourable  in  the  main  ;  but  you  still  want 
some  of  the  necessary  finish.    We  again  advise  you  not  only  to  read, 


but  to  study— ahnost  to  get  off  by  heart— "Sally  Cavanagh"  and 
Knocknagow."  Let  Charles  Kickham  be  your  model. 
Kian.— We  think  the  pieces  show  faculty  enough  to  be  worth  cultiva- 
tion, the  Ivy  song  is  spoiled  by  the  image  ''Erin's  soft  musical 
tongue,  and  by  the  third  line  of  the  second  verse.  Illustrations  should 
be  used  in  poetry,  just  as  in  prose,  to  make  the  writer's  meanin"  stand 
out  clearly,  distinctly,  emphatically.  Yours  in  places  rather  confuse 
than  enlighten  the  reader.  "  To  Clare"  is  freest  from  the  faults  to  which 
we  allude,  but  we  seldom  publish  amatory  verses,  and  never  unless  they 
possess  very  striking  poetic  merit. 

H.  C— From  the  composition  we  have  read  we  should  jud^e  that 
constant  practice  in  writing  and  the  habit  of  exercising  yoiu'  niind  on 
current  topics  as  they  arise,  if  backed  by  wide  general  information,  would 
fat  you  in  time  for  journalistic  work.  Common  sense  will  tell  you  that 
your  paper  would  be  absurdly  out  of  date  now. 

J.  F.  K.— Accept  our  thanks  for  your  kindness.  It  is  flatterin"  to 
know  that  we  are  able  to  interest  one  so  far  away  from  the  old  sod.  °We 
had  already  considered  the  project  of  publishing  the  lessons  you  refer  to 
It  would,  not  be  judicious  to  do  so  at  present,  while  we  have  other  solid 
work  in  onr  columns.  The  greatest  preacher  that  ever  mounted  into  a 
pulpit  would  speak  in  vain  to  a  congregation  that  preferred  amusin" 
itself  to  listening  to  him.  " 

J.  C— Not  bad  as  regards  ideas  ;  but  too  unmetrical  for  publication. 

Marguerite.— The  best  effort  of  yours  we  have  yet  seen. 

Three  Roscommon  Boys.— All  the  specimens  of  handwriting  are  un- 
commonly good,  because  uncommonly  legible.  No.  I  is  in  the  Civil 
Service  style.  No.  3  is  almost  as  much  so,  though  apparently  written  at 
slower  speed  than  No.  1.  No.  2  would  be  our  taste  ;  it  seems  to  have 
most  freedom.  Any  one  of  the  three  would  suit  a  lawyer's  office  well 
but  No.  2,  from  its  apparent  freedom,  would  be  most  in  favour  with 
people  managing  mercantile  affairs. 

Red  Hand.— Very  reluctantly  we  rule  you  out.  Yon  have  a  good 
niany  of  the  poet's  qualities— lyrical  faculty,  illustrative  ease,  fancy,  and 
rhyming  power— but  these,  however  rare,  and  however  admirable  when 
well  employed,  are  really  valuable  only  when  adorning  naked  reason. 
It  seems  to  us  worth  while  to  set  you  thinking  ;  so  we  ask  you  to  con- 
sider whether  Ireland  ia  what  you  describe— a  land  in  which  tne  sham- 
rocks would  fade  if  it  were  enslaved— an  island  where  liberty  sits— a 
country  possessed  not  only  of  an  array  but  of  stars  to  set  on  the  breasts 
of  its  warriors  ;  and  so  on.  All  this  could  fitly  be  said  in  a  dream  or 
vision  of  what  might  be  ;  but  it  jars  too  harshly  with  the  actual  facts  to 
stand  the  test  of  publication.  The  other  piece  erred  in  a  similar  way 
and  consequently  was  rejected  with  regret.  ' 

Arthur,— 1.  The  advantages  of  your  education  would  be  simply  thrown 
away  in  any  newly  founded  colony.  The  power  of  doing  rough  pioneer 
work  is  naturally  in  most  demand  in  places  of  the  kind.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  tliat  you  might  get  one  or  other  of  the  positions  you  mention  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  miracle  if  you  got  a  good  salary  in  such  a  situation.  No 
one  is  inclined  to  pay  dearly  for  what  he  scarcely  feels  the  need  of. 
Then  why  go  nearly  four  thousand  miles  to  seek  what  there  is  infinitely 
more  chance  of  finding  at  home  ?  2.  The  piece  is  of  quite  a  common- 
place kind  ;  and,  judging  from  it,  we  distinctly  advise  you  not  to  rely 
much  on  your  poetic  talents.  Master  shorthand,  and  try  for  press-work, 
where  your  education  would  soon  tell. 

"  Athloniau"  can  get  the  numbers  for  4th  .January  and  Patrick's  Day 
by  arranging  with  Daniel  Hannigan,  Kilmeedy,  BaUingarry,  county 
Limerick, 

P.  K. — Received.  Answer  next  week. 

Schoolboy  Burns.— Not  bad  ;  but  of  a  class  of  poems  we  do  not  care 
to  print  unless  exceptionally  good. 

A.  O'B.— We  acknowledge  receipt  of  MS,  Our  jujlgment  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  deliver  next  week. 

D.  I. — Second  batch  of  MS.  received. 

P- — A  brisk  walk  of  about  three  miles  before  going  to  bed  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  sleeplessness.  If  it  fail  in  your  case,  it  will  be 
expedient  then  to  seek  medical  advice. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art,  Encour^e  Irish  Literatmre,"— WuiUM 
Smith  O'Beikn. 
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He  had  become  a  epecial  fayourite  with  O'Eeilly's  wife,  who  looked  over  his  goods  unusually  often  eyen  for  her."— (See  page  351.; 


SHAKE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 

By  Brig  id, 

Author  of  "Shane  the  Proud,"  " Tom  Dillon,"  " Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 


Chapteb  yi.— (Continued). 
"Time  and  the  hour"  brought  not  only  the  preparations  for 
the  banquet,  but  the  banquet  itself,  to  a  close  ;  but  there  was, 
aa  may  be  imagined,  no  religious  ceremony  on  the  occaaion.  As 


Sydney  was  a  heretic,  he  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  this 
fact.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  much  relieved  when  told  that, 
owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  infant  at  first,  he  had  to  be  baptized 
rather  hastily,  but  that  of  course  he,  Sir  Henry,  was  bound  by  all 
the  ties  of  "gossipryke"  to  O'Neil  and  0,'Reilly's  wife,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  present  at  the  baptism.  He  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility graciously,  looked  at  his  godson  in  his  nurse's  arms, 
touched  his  brow  with  his  lips,  and  prophesied  (false  prophet  !) 
to  his  beautiful,  smiling  mother  great  and  happy  things  for  him 
in  the  future. 

Then  Thigue  Oge  rang  forth  the  child's  birth-song.  When 


« 
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the  applause  that  followed  died  away,  much  pleasant  talk  en- 
sued about  the  sports  with  which  O'Neil  hoped  to  entertain  his 
guests  for  many  days  to  come  ;  and  O'Reilly's  wife  smiled  and 
sparkled  at  her  gossip,  the  Lord  Deputy,  while  her  husband 
jested  with  the  maidens,  and  cleared  a  space  for  dancing  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  great  apartment.  Grace  Maguire  was  led, 
blushing  and  smiling,  from  her  father's  side,  after  all,  by  Myles 
O'Hanlon,  who  seemed  to  have  now  quite  forgiven  her  pity  for 
the  prisoner  at  Benburb. 

By  this  time  Mave  had  taken  her  son  into  her  own  arms,  and 
sat  enthroned,  as  it  were,  in  the  full  light  of  Shane's  love— the 
splendour  of  her  surroundings.  She  forgot  for  the  time  even 
her  resentment  against  O'Cahan,  and,  having  first  sipped  the 
cup,  she  passed  it  to  him  where  he  sat  below  his  foster-brother, 
ever  ready  with  a  quiet  word  in  time  of  need. 

In  that  hour  of  triumph  she  gave  no  thought  to  Father  Am- 
brose, whom  her  determined  enmity  had  banished  from  beneath 
her  roof  ;  nor  did  she  remember  that  there  is  such  an  angel  as 
Death— good  or  evil  to  us  as  we  prepare  for  his  coming — or  that 
there  is  even  in  this  world  punishment  for  sin. 

She  had  resolved  that  morning  that  she  would  never  again 
wound  O'Neil  by  doubt  or  sadness.  She  had  cast  all  thought 
of  the  past  far  away  from  her.  The  present  was  hers— she 
would  enjoy  it.  For  the  future— a  kindly  fata  should  mould  it 
to  her  will. 

With  the  flush  of  thia  mood  bright  upon  her  cheek,  she  aat  at 
the  board,  in  the  noon  of  her  beauty  and  her  love  ;  while  the 
pedlar  sat  afar  off  from  her  at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  in  the 
deepening  shadows  of  his  life-day,  gazing  upon  the  scene  ;  the 
usual  merry  acuteness  of  his  face  exchanged  for  one  of  sadness 
as  he  mused  : 

"Over  again  !  over  again  !  It  was  such  things  as  these  that 
won  her.    But  all  things  are  working  to  the  end  !" 

"How  beautiful  the  princess  is,"  remarked  an  English  sol- 
O'n'  '1  ""^^^     there  not  some  doubt  about  her  marriage  with 

The  words  be  a?  directed  to  him,  disturbed  the  pedlar  from 
his  reverie,  when,  sta  -ting,  he  answered  in  his  usual  manner  : 

"  I  should  n)t  ad  vis  3  you  to  ask  that  question  in  Celtic— if 
you  can  master  so  much  of  the  tongue,  yet  have  no  desire  to 
leave  your  bones  in  Ulster." 

"I  could  not  put  my  question  in  Celtic  to  save  the  life  you 
hmt  I  shoul  J  lose  by  doing  so,"  said  the  man  laughing.  "  What 
a  splendid  r  How  he  is  himself  !"  he  added.  "  I  should  say  he 
would  find  it  easy  to  win  a  wife  for  himself,  and  leave  their 
own  to  other  men." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  pedlar  drily,  but  you  see  a  predilection 
for  the  wives  of  other  men  seems  to  run  in  the  familv  of 
O'JSTeil."  ^ 

The  soldier  smiled,  and  then  said  suddenly  : 

"  They  are  about  to  clear  the  board,  and  I  have  not  seen  you 
eat.    Hasten,  man,  or  you  will  lose  your  meal." 

"  Oh,  I  ate  when  you  were  not  heeding  me,"  said  the  pedlar, 
•carelessly.  "Besides,  we  Celts  are  not  such  feeders  as  you 
Saxons.  A  little  suffices  us  ;  while  you  would  think  little  of 
devouring  one  of  our  mountain  sheep  on  a  small  platter  at  your 
midday  meal." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  he  rose  and  left  that 'part  of  the  hall. 

"  Nevertheless  you  have  eaten  nothing  here  to-night,"  mut- 
tered the  Saxon.  "  I  have  heard  fellows  who  served  with  them 
say  these  Irish  avoid  breaking  bread  with  men  they  would 
betray.  I  wonder  what  ill  blood  could  be  between  a  pedlar  and 
this  grand  O'Neil." 

While  these  remarks  were  passing  between  the  pedlar  and 
the  Saxon  soldier,  Shane  was  saying  to  his  guest  : 

"  Your  sovereign  Elizabeth  seems  more  busily  employed  in 
providing  a  second  spouse  for  her  sister  queen,  the  fair  widow  of 
Prance  and  Scotland,  than  she  is  in  choosing  a  first  one  for  her- 
self.   How  is  this  ?    We  hear  in  this  country  that  she  has  no  i 
lack  of  suitors." 

"No  lack  of  suitors,  indeed,"  replied  Sir  Henry  ;  " from  her  : 
gloomy  brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain,  down  to  the  youngest 
marriageable  man  of  her  own  rank  in  Europe,  all  have  seen  fit  i 
to  lay  their  proposals  at  the  feet  of  my  royal  mistress." 


"  And  some  not  approaching  her  own  rank  have  at  least  pre- 
I   sumed  to  love  her,  and  let  her  know  as  much  unchecked,"  said 
O'Hanlon,  who  spoke  English  very  well,  ' '  if  rumour  speak  cor- 
rectly." 

"  Ilumour  is  a  lady  of  bad  character  as  regards  veracity," 
answered  Sydney,  with  much  sharpness  ;  for  he  knew  O'Hanlon 
alluded  to  a  very  common  report  that  the  English  queen  meant 
to  marry  her  favourite  courtier,  Leicester.  "  She  is  said  to  be  a 
liar." 

O'Hanlon's  face  flushed  angrily  aa  he  replied  : 
"Liar  is  one  of  the  ugliest  words  in  your  language,  Lord 
Deputy.    Do  you  mean  it  to  apply  to  me  V 

"  Scarcely,"  interposed  O'Cahan  with  a  loud  laugh,  not  often 
heard  from  him — "  scarcely.  Sir  Henry  spoke  of  a  lady,  and  I 
do  not  think  by  anything  feminine  he  could  possibly  have  meant 
you." 

"Surely  not,"  said  Sydney,  taking  ready  advantage  of  the 
opening  made  for  him  to  correct  his  little  haste  of  temper ;  "  I 
only  meant  to  say  that  any  report  that  Elizabeth  was  about  to 
mate  herself  with  one  beneath  her  was  unfounded  ia  fact." 

' '  Well,  let  us  drink  to  a  good  mate  for  her  at  all  events  when- 
ever she  takes  one,"  said  Magennis,  lifting  the  cup  high  above 
his  head,  and  then  draining  it  to  the  bottom.  When  all  had 
followed  his  example,  Shane  said  gaily  : 

"But  here  is  this  good  lady  beside  me,  your  fair  gossip  of 
Cavan,  Lord  Deputy,  who  declares  herself  much  ill  used.  She 
hears  your  queen's  name  mentioned  very  frequently,  but  knows 
not  what  wo  say  of  her  ;  and  she  has  now  commissioned  me  to 
ask  what  new  dances  are  in  vogue  at  her  court,  and  of  what  new 
fashions  are  the  dresses." 

"Alas!  that  I  cannot  satisfy  the  laudable  curiosity  of  my 
gentle  gossip,"  replied  Sir  Heniy  ;  "  but  I  see  30  much  more  of 
the  musty  parchments  of  the  council-room  than  I  do  of  the  gay 
kirtles  of  the  presence  chamber  that  I  am  completely  at  fault 
— unless,  indeed,  she  gives  me  leave  to  procure  the  latest  form 
of  robe  in  use  at  present  in  my  own  land,  and  allows  me  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  it  to  her  that  she  may  judge  of  it  for 
herself."' 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  whispered  the  lady  spoken  of  to  Mave 
— who,  thanks  to  the  Dominican  she  so  much  disliked — under- 
stood the  conversation,  and  was  much  amused  by  it. 

"  He  is  offering  you  a  present  of  a  new  Saxon  dress,"  was  the 
reply. 

"I  am  past  the  time  to  have  my  opinion  on  dress  of  much 
value,"  remarked  O'Hanlon's  wife,  "and  yet  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  no  Saxon  dress,  new  or  old,  could  be  more  graceful 
than  our  own." 

The  lady  who  was  to  receive  it,  however,  tosied  her  head 
saucily  at  these  words,  and  whispered  to  O'Neil : 

"  Oh  !  how  I  should  like  it !  Tell  him  to  send  it— a  grand 
dress,  exactly  like  his  queen's." 

From  all  who  understood  her  speech  there  was  a  burst  of 
laughter,  amid  which  it  was  translated  to  the  Deputy  by 
O'Cahan  ;  and  Sydney  bade  him  tell  her  she  should  certainly 
receive  the  garment  in  qaestion  on  the  very  first  opportunity 
that  offered  of  getting  it  across  from  England. 

"  Lord  Kildare  will  soon  be  coming  over,"  suggested  one  of 
Sydney's  officers.  * '  Should  a  message  reach  him  in  time  to 
that  effect,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  object  to  bring  it  on  his 
way." 

"Object!"  laughed  Shane,  loudly — "nay,  he  surely  would 
not  !  It  is  a  good  office  for  an  Anglo-Norman  to  be  a  sort  of 
deputy  tiring-woman  to  a  Celtic  matron  !" 

"  He  is  a  kinsman  of  yours,  is  he  not  ?"  inquired  Sir  Henry, 
blandly,  passing  over  the  taunt  in  O'Neil'a  manner  and  words. 

"Yes,"  the  latter  replied;  "there  must  be  a  drop  of  his 
blood  in  my  veins  somewhere.  My  great  grandfather,  aa  I 
have  been  told,  fixed  his  fancy  upon  a  daughter  of  the  Fitz- 
gerald of  his  day  ;  he  married  her,  and  she  became  one  of  us, 
and  the  mother  of  O'Neils  ;  but  we  never  kept  much  count  of 
relationship  with  her  Norman  kindred. " 

"Nay,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  "  more  Irish  than  Norman  now, 
and  certainly  little  enough  of  English." 

"That  is  not  surprising,"  remarked  another  of  his  suite; 


"  they  were  little  more  than  a  century  in  England  before  they 
came  to  this  island,  where  they  have  been  now  nearly  five." 

"What  matters  that  ?"  cried  Shane,  addressing  O'Hanlon  in 
Celtic,  and  with  a  haughty  gesture.  "I  hate  the  English 
churls  as  if  they  came  but  yesterday  I" 

"This  will  not  do,"  remarked  Dhonal  Bog,  softly,  in  the  same 
tongue,  to  Magennis.  "  The  cup  has  gone  round  sufhciently 
often.    Say  something  to  change  the  conversation. " 

So  Maqennis  originated  a  discussion  on  national  sports  which 
lasted  until  the  Lord  Deputy,  pleading  fatigue,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  took  a  courteous  leave  of 
the  princess  and  the  other  ladies  (all  of  whom  had  remained 
with  them  to  the  close  of  the  entertainment),  and  withdrew  to 
his  chamber.  Thus  ended,  fortunately  without  any  serious 
outburst  of  temper  on  either  side,  the  feaat  of  the  christening 
at  the  Fews. 


CHAriER  VII. — Shane  Explains. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sydney,  having  first  given  sundry 
unheeded  hints  to  that  effect,  at  length  boldly  demanded  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  O'Neil  on  business  of  importance.  Shane, 
with  laughing  peremptoriness,  refused  to  grant  it. 

"  I  cannot  have  my  boy's  christening  sports  dulled  by  business 
for  many  days  to  come,"  he  said.  "  Besides,  neither  I  nor  the 
princess  can  consent  to  lose  the  society  of  our  guest  and  gossip 
so  soon." 

In  vain  Sir  Henry  pleaded  the  responsible  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  absolute  necessity  existing  for  his  return  to  Dublin 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  was  obliged  to  engage  for 
a  staj^  of  four  or  five  days  before  he  could  obtain  a  promise  of 
the  interview  so  much  desired  by  him.  Having  made  this  ar- 
rangement, hoWever,  he  submitted  to  its  terras  with  a  good 
grace,  and  entered  freely  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  amusements 
got  up  for  his  entertainment.  O'Neil  showed  his  Saxon  guests 
a  hurling  match  and  a  wolf-hunt ;  startled,  with  them,  the  stag 
from  his  lair  in  the  forest  ;  and  chased  the  fox  on  the  hill-side  ; 
while,  with  a  courteous  recollection  of  the  Anglo-Norman  taste 
for  that  sport,  a  hawking  party  was  got  up  for  them  in  which 
the  princess  and  the  other  ladies  joined.  Days  such  as  these 
were  followed  by  evenings  of  social  enjoyment,  in  which  music, 
song,  and  the  national  dances  had  their  part,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  Grace  Maguire  roguishly  amused  herself  in  teasing 
Myles  O'Hanlon  by  accepting,  with  extreme  graciousness,  the 
little  attentions  ofiered  her  by  the  Englishmen. 

The  pedlar  still  lingered  at  the  Fews,  sharing  in  the  gaiety  of 
the  household.  He  had  become  a  special  favourite  with  O'Reilly's 
wife,  who  looked  over  his  goods  unusually  often  even  for  her, 
in  order  to  listen  to  the, tales  he  told  so  interestingly  of  his 
travels,  and  to  hear  how  grand  the  Saxon  countesses  looked  in 
their  coronets  and  fur-trimmed  robes  of  state.  He  had  more 
than  one  brief  snatch  of  discourse  with  Maguire  also,  in  which 
O'Donnell's  name  and  that  of  Sorley-buidhe  were  mentioned  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  each  a  new  arrangement  of  his  ribbons  ap- 
parently became  necessary,  for  he  certainly  unrolled  and  then 
reroUed  some  of  them  with  great  care  and  secrecy. 

At  length,  however,  came  the  day  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
Sfr  Henry  Sydney,  and  on  the  morfting  of  which  he  was  to  have 
the  conference  with  O'Neil  which  was  the  real  object  of  his 
visit. 

^i"You  would  in  your  kindness  keep  me  here  for  ever,"  he 
remarked  to  the  princess  at  their  morning  greeting. 

"  At  least  we  would  never  bid  you  go,"  she  replied  hospitably, 
and  with  her  brightest  smile.  "  Would  we  could  have  done 
better  for  you  while  you  stayed  !" 

"  That  would  have  been  impossible,"  replied  the  Englishman. 
Then  rising,  at  Shane's  invitation,  he  accompanied  him  to  ano- 
ther room.  The  Lord  Deputy  was  attended  by  his  secretary  and 
a  Captain  Randolph — an  officer  in  the  Irish  army  of  Elizabeth, 
and  high  in  the  trust  of  her  Irish  Government ;  while  O'Neil 
invited  his  secretary  and  foster-brother  Dhonal  Beg  O'Cahan, 
his  brother  Hugh,  and  O'Hanlon,  to  be  present  on  his  side — a 
message  not  having  been  sent  in  time  to  O'Hagan,  his  chief 
brehon,  to  secure  his  presence  in  his  proper  place  beside  his 
prince  in  council. 


When  all  had  taken  their  places  at  the  table  which  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  room,  Shane  turned  to  Sydney,  and,  assuming 
all  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign,  said  to  him  in  a  firm  yet  gracious 
tone  :  , 

"  I  will  not  now,  Sir  Henry,  address  you  as  guest  and  gossip 
— though  as  such  I  Will  ever  hold  you  in  high  esteem  ;  but  as 
the  Lord  Deputy  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  in  which  character  I 
doubt  not  you  have  sought  this  audience  from  me." 

"  I  am  here  more  as  her  Lord  Justice  than  her  Lord  Deputy," 
replied  Sydney.  "  My  tenure  of  the  latter  office  depends  upon 
the  stay  of  my  Lord  of  Sussex  in  England  ;  from  which  country 
I  expect  his  return  almost  daily." 

"Then  he  will  resume  the  duties  of  that  position  when  he 
returns  to  the  Pale  ?"  returned  O'Hanlon. 

"Yes,"  replied  Sir  Henry  ;  "  and  during  his  absence  I  have 
as  much  as  possible  confined  myself  to  the  duties  of  mine, 
among  which  I  find  included  the  unpleasant  one  of  informing 
the  Prince  of  Tyrowen  that  grave  complaint  has  been  lodged 
against  him  to  the  queen." 

"  The  queen  !    What  queen  ?"  inquired  Shane,  blandly. 

"The  Queen  of  England,"  replied  Sir  Henry,  with  predeter- 
mined forbearance.  "Complaint  has  been  made  to  her  that 
you  still  detain  in  your  own  hands  the  land  pertaining  to  the 
lordship  of  Dungannon  and  earldom  of  Tyrowen,  refusing  to 
surrender  them  to  the  lawful  owner,  Hugh  O'Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone — a  minor  now  residing  in  England  under  the  protection 
of  her  majesty." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Shane,  with  scarcely  suppressed  scorn. 
"  These  facts  are  certainly  new,  if  not  exactly  welcome  to  hear. 
Perhaps  you  will  not  object  to  add  to  your  information  the 
reply  made  by  your  royal  mistress  to  those  who  troubled  her 
with  matters  that  concerned  her  not." 

"The  one  usually  made  by  her  to  such  appeals — that  she 
would  forthwith  see  to  the  interests  of  the  orphan,"  replied 
the  Lord  Deputy  firmly. 

"This  orphan  being  the  grandson  of  the  Dungannon  black- 
smith," put  in  Hugh  O'Neil. 

"  Nay,  we  do  not  seek  to  trace  his  lineage,"  replied  Sir 
Henry.  "  We  take  him  as  we  find  him — the  son  of  Matthew, 
the  acknowledged  son  of  Con  O'Neil,  in  whose  patent  of  nobi- 
lity was  embodied  a  remainder  to  him  and  his  descendants  as 
Earl  of  Tyrone  and  heir  to  these  lands.  What  answer  shall  I 
give  the  queen  as  yours,  O'Neil,  regarding  them  ?" 

"You  take  me  at  a  disadvantage,"  replied  Shane,  with  a 
fierce  laugh.  "We  have  a  Celtic  proverb — ^' After  the  deed, 
the  wit  of  the  Irishman' — which  certainly  applies  to  me  to-day, 
or  I  should  not  have  consented  to  this  meeting  until  O'Hagan 
joined  me.  I  should  have  remembered  it  takes  a  lawyer  to 
reply  to  a  lawyer.  For  me,  I  am  nothing  if  I  am  not  a 
soldier." 

"  In  this  case,"  said  Sydney,  smiling,  "  it  is  not  to  a  lawyer 
you  reply,  but  to  the  queen,  who  may  be  the  more  difficult  to 
be  answered  of  the  two." 

"Difficult  to  reply  to  the  queen  about  these  lands!"  said 
Shane.  "Well,  it  is  fair  she  should  have  an  answer  to  her 
question  ;  and  for  want  of  better,  in  my  brehon's  absence,  let 
it  be  that  given  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  by  men  of  whose 
race  I  claim  to  be.  If  she  wants  these  lands,  tell  her  I  bade 
her  '  come  and  take  them.' " 

The  others  round  the  table  smiled  ;  but  Sir  Henry  said 
gravely : 

"  I  cannot  jest  in  this  matter,  and  would  fain  receive  a  serious 
answer  from  you,  prince,  concerning  this  charge,  to  lay  before 
her  majesty." 

"  By  the  soul  of  the  great  Nial,  she  will  find  the  one  I  gave 
serious  enough  if  she  accepts  my  invitation,"  exclaimed  O'Neil. 
"  And,  besides,  as  your  sovereign  troubles  herself  thus  to  lay  a 
grave  charge  against  me,  I,  in  my  turn,  have  not  one  but  many 
grave  charges  to  lay  against  your  sovereign." 

"  Of  what  nature  i"  demanded  the  Lord  Deputy. 

"Of  this  nature,"  cried  Shane,  waxing  hotter  and  hotter  as 
he  spoke — "that  she  intrudes  into  my  territory  ;  slays,  on  the 
slightest  pretence,  or  none-  at  all,  my  unofiending  people  ;  in- 
terferes between  me  and  my  rebellious  servants,  aiding  them  in 
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their  resistance  to  my  just  claim  for  the  same  tribute  which  had 
th^'o'u^h'th'etnd."^  '  """^  generally  promotes  discord 

Grave  charges,  if  proved,"  said  Sydney;  "  but  untU"  

nni  interrupted  Shane  ;  "  no  day  passes  that  does 

not  piove  them  more  and  more.  Is  it  not  to  have  a  perpetual 
death  impending  over  him  for  any  chieftain  of  pure 
Irish  descent  to  be  stiU  m  possession  of  even  a  portion  of  his 
ancestral  lands  ?  Is  not  'Smite  them  with  axe  and  oath'  the 
watchword  of  her  policy  towards  them  ?-that  is  to  say,  when 
fal  u  ""^        drugged  cup  of  the  poisoner 

fails  let  them  be  murdered  legally  on  the  invented  evidence 
01  the  perjurer." 

ftfrlLSr''^  r^/f      t  a^^d         rose  ;  while 

Randolph  pushed  back  his  seat  and  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
sword-hilt.  But  the  others  sat  unmoved  ;  and  Shane,  placing 
calmly      ^    ^  ""^       shoulder  of  the  Deputy,  continued  mori 

n,nl?'' to  leave  me  yet,  my  lord,  nor  in  unpleasant 
mood.  Forgive  my  heat  of  temper-it  is  one  of  my  infirmities. 
1  will  now  explain  with  fitting  coolness  upon  what  terms  1  am 
willing  to  live  at  peace  with  Elizabeth  of  England  " 

pr;?ar?d°t7lisS.''  ""^"'^^P'  ^^^^^^  "^^'^  - 
,l.r 3^f^  are  simple  and  few,"  continued  O'Neil.  "  First,  that 
she  will  desist  from  the  vain  endeavours  she  persists  in  makin- 
to  force  a  new  and  corrupt  creed  upon  our  people  and  clergyt 
for  neither  now  nor  ever  will  the  Irish  Church  be  governed 
^tTAV,''\^^  administered  by  apostoHc  hands, 

becond,  that  she  makes  reparation  for  the  ravages  of  her  sol- 
diery in  my  territory  wherever  they  got  temporary  footing  while 

LTT.?"*^    f^^^^V-^  ^^^••^ly'        «he  recogniLs  the 

right  of  every  Irish  chief  to  entire  control  over  his  own  land 
and  sept  throughout  the  island." 

cc  T  ^^^^  is  turning  the|tables  with  a  viengeance,"  said  Sir  Henry. 

In  reply  to  my  special  charge  you  bring  up  a  general  accusa- 
tion, and  propose  conditions  of  peace  in  answer  to  a  sovereign 
queen  s  demand  for  the  restitution  of  the  property  of  her  sub- 

"  I  am  as  much  king  in  Ulster  as  she  is  queen  in  England." 
again  burst  forth  Shane,  "  and  by  a  better  right  of  rule  :  and 
were  I  base  enough  to  yield  the  lands  she  covets,  there  are 
more  than  five  hundred  gentlemen  of  my  blood  who  would  in- 
dignantly refuse  to  ratify  the  surrender." 

''And  resent  to  the  death  the  insult  ofi-ered  to  their  name  !" 
added  Hugh  O'Neil  with  kindling  countenance;  while  O'Han- 
lon  and  even  the  cautious  foster-brother  looked  their  approval. 

feyduey,  noting  this,  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  continue  a 
discussion  on  the  subject,  and  that  his  earnest  desire  to  come  to 
a  peaceable  arrangement  concerning  it  before  the  return  of  his 
colleague  had  failed.  He  made  no  reply  therefore  to  the 
words  of  either  brother,  but  passing  on  to  another  subject, 

+1, "  also  graciously  desires  that  you  would  consider 

the  great  benefit  the  introduction  of  English  law  has  done  all 
partsof  Ireland  except  the  North,  where  it  has  not  been  yet 
received;  and  declares  her  willingness  to  extend  it  there  by 
efsewhere^"         '  different  districts,  as  she  has  done 

1^^"}^  \"  ^"g^^^'i  S^ane  loudly.  "  Perhaps  your  lordship 
would  kmdly  let  me  know  his  enc,  that  I  may  be  ready  with  it 
when  he  comes.  ' 


His 


enc 


repeSa  r  c  Sydney  questioningly. 


^es,  explained  Shane— "that  means  a  fine.  Tell  us  that 
usually  paid  for  the  killing  of  such  an  officer  ;  for  I  fear  even 
my  protection  will  not  save  his  life  should  he  venture  arnon^  us 
here.  For  your  offered  Saxon  laws,"  he  continued,  "these 
that  have  served  us  for  a  thousand  years  will  serve  us  still. 
We  have  no  need  of  others." 

'!Zt  *^t^»  ""^  ^^^^  ^  all  the  powerful  nobles 

of  the  South,"  persevered  the  Deputy. 

"I  have  already  said,"  replied  Shane,  "that  I  hold  no  feel- 
inn-lKfir™''''  "'^'^       ''P^^k  of  ;  and  they  are  so  often 

m  rebellion  against  your  government  that  I  need  have  little 


delicacy  in  saying,  even  in  your  presence,  that  to  me  these  be- 
titled  descendants  of  the  first  Norman  pirates  difler  in  nothing 
from  the  English-all  alike  intruders  on,  and,  where  they  can 
effect  their  purpose,  robbers  of  the  soil." 

"At  least  they  conquered  you,"  retorted  Sydney,  at  length 
stung  irresistibly  into  stinging  back.  o" 
"Never  so  help  me  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Shane,  impe- 
tuously. Caught  in  a  network  of  cunning,  the  meshes  of 
which  were  unknown  to  them,  many  of  the  noblest  among  us 
have  been  cajoled  to  their  destruction  ;  but  as  a  people  we  are 
unconquered.  All  the  trickery  of  deceit,  all  the  brutality  of 
force,  have  been  used  by  you  Saxons  against  us  for  four  hun- 
dred years  ;  and  your  task  is  yet  undone !  Even  now  your 
queen  sends  me  with  sugared  words  the  offer  of  '  a  stone  for 
bread--for  a  fish  a  scorpion."  Go  back  to  her,  and  tell  how 
vain  the  guile  was  ;  for  in  the  far-off  future  none  shall  brand 
the  name  of  Shane  O'Neil  as  that  of  an  idiot  befooled  into  the 
betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  country  he  ruled  over,  or  as  that 
of  a  coward  who  feared  to  defend  them  when  encroached 
upon." 

"We  can  do  no  good  here,"  said  Sir  Henry,  addressing  Ran- 
dolph,  and  rising  to  go,  s  ^vou 

"  Not  according  to  your  views,  my  Lord  Deputy,"  said  Shane, 
rising  also.  "But,  gossip,"  he  added  genially,  "as  host  and 
guest  I  trust  we  part  with  no  ill  feeling  between  us." 

Surely  not,"  replied  Sir  Henry  frankly.  "  Whatever  mea- 
sures  my  Lord  of  Sussex  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  on  his 
return,  in  all  that  does  not  compromise  my  duty  to  my  sove- 
reign 1  pledge  you  the  honour  of  an  English  gentleman  you 
will  ever  find  a  friend  in  Sydney."  °       &  j 

"He  scarcely  needed  O'Hagan's  help,"  whispered  Dhonal 
<f  T^f   >?     '^^y  *°  O'Hanlon,  as  they  all  left  the  room  together 
No,   replied  O'Hanlon,  also  much  pleased.  »"  I  think  the 
Deputy  found  the  chief  equal  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  cause 
in  the  absence  of  the  brehon— speaking  the  plain  truth,  too, 
without  quip  or  quibble."  ' 
"  And  they  call  these  people  barbarovs  !"  mused  Sydney 
when,  having  parted  with  his  host  and  the  long  train  of  Irish 
gentlemen  who  had  escorted  him  for  some  miles  on  his  way  he 
rode  thoughtfully  onward.     "  And  they  call  these  people  bar- 
barous !" 

(to  be  continued.) 

GODFREY  OF  BOUILLON'S  REPLY 

WHEN  PROFFERED  THE  CROWN  OP  JERUSALEM. 

BY  MAEGtTERITE. 

Take  away  yon  glittering  circlet !    It  would  ill  beseem  me  now 
To  twme  a  wreath  of  brilliants  around  my  unworthy  brow, 
Where  the  meek  and  sinless  Saviour  was  for  sinners  thorn-crowned. 
And  His  blood-stained  cross  was  lifted  high  on  Calvary's  sacred  mound. 

Comrades,  what  would  ye  ask  me  ?   Is  it  here  to  have  a  throne, 
Within  the  city  that  received  the  Saviour's  dying  moan  ? 
Would  ye  have  me  don  the  purple  where  the  Lord  of  Heaven  was  clad 
In  the  garments  of  derision— where  his  Mother's  eyes  grew  sad. 

Would  ye  proffer  me  a  sceptre  where  they  gave  my  God  a  reed  ' 
Would  ye  give  to  me  a  title  when  a  cross  was  all  His  meed  ? 
Would  ye  crown  the  days  with  pleasures  where  His  precious  blood 
was  spilled. 

And  with  keenest,  bitterest  anguish  His  most  Sacred  Heart  was  filled  2 

Would  ye  bring  unto  this  city  the  vain  world's  pomp  and  pride, 
Where  the  Lord  of  power  and  glory  for  His  sinful  creatures  died  ? 
Would  ye  hold  courts  and  pageants  here,  as  though  in  Pilate's  hall 
Where  the  Holy  One,  the  Sinless  One,  was  led  a  fettered  thrall  ?  ' 

My  true  and  faithful  comrades,  it  must  ne'er  be  said  of  us 
That  by  feasting  in  this  city  we  should  desecrate  it  thus  ; 
For  our  lives  must  still  be  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  we  bled 
And  of  these  holy  places  where  the  blood  of  God  was  shei  * 

Then  proffer  me  no  sceptre,  and  no  title,  and  no  crown, 
In  presence  of  the  hill  where  the  Man-God  thrice  fell  down  ; 
Your  leader  and  your  comrade  I  shall  still  continue  now, 
But  never  shall  a  diadem  gleam  here  upon  my  brow. 
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THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH. 

By  Thomas  Kellv, 
Author  of  "Bryn  Hall,  or  (Jivil  Allegiance." 

Chapter  XIV. — On  Tkial. 
This  is  how  my  trial  was  conducted  : — 

Lord  Mo untoiley—"^ Young  man,  before  taking  any  further 
steps  in  this  matter,  and  giving  you  over  into  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice, I  have  induced  Mr.  Eddis  to  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  explaining,  if  possible,  your  conduct  in  coming  here  this 
evening." 

Myself — "  You're  very  kind,  my  lord." 
Dr.  Snelgrove— "  O'Rourke,  have  you  ever  been  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  1" 

Myself—"  No  ;  have  you  ?" 

Mr.  Eddis—"  Now,  you  see  for  yourselves,  gentlemen.  Is 
there  anything  to  be  done  with  him  but  give  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  police  1" 

Myself—"  On  the  charge  of  wiiat  1" 

Mr.  Eddis—"  Silence,  sir  !  how  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that 
manner  in  my  own  house  ?  You  attempted  my  life  once,  and 
but  that  I  was  not  able  to  bring  it  home  to  you,  you  would  not 
be  here  now." 

Myself — "  Never,  sir.  On  the  contrary,  I  saved  your  life 
and  your  daughter's  life,  and"   ' 

Dr.  Snelgrove—"  I  wouldn't  go  that  far,  Mr.  O'Rourke.  Say 
you  assisted  me  to  save  her  life." 

_  Myself — "  And  even  so— which  is  not  the  case,  seeing  that  I 
saved  your  life  as  well— am  I  deserving  of  the  treatment"  I  have 
received  to-night  ]" 

Lord  Mountoiley— "  For  that  you  have  to  thank  yourself,  sir. 
You  have  annoyed  and  pestered  this  gentleman  more  than  once  ; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  you  came  here  this  evening  with  a 
cock-and-bull  story,  and  behaved  yourself  in  a  most  reprehensi- 
ble and  wicked  manner.    What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself  V 

Myself—"  That  the  day  Mr.  Eddis  marries  your  daughter  he 
will  be  guilty jof  bigamy  !" 

Mr.  Eddis— "  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  suffer  this.  It  is  into- 
lerable. You  see  for  yourselves  that  this  man  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  at  large  any  longer.  It  is  a  positive  duty  to 
society  to  have  him  put  under  restraint." 

Dr.  Snelgrove— "  Mr.  O'Rourke,  would  you  object  to  my 
feeling  your  pulse  V 

Myself—"  Certainly  not.    I  can  afford  to  despise  the  insult 
implied  by  the  act." 

(He  felt  my  pulse  and  examined  my  eyes.) 
Dr.  Snelgrove— "  Remarkable  !    Have  you  ever  been  under 
a  delusion  before  V 
Myself— "No  ;  except  that  you  were  not  a  born  jackass  !" 
Mr.  Eddis— "Gentlemen,  I  will  not  suffer  this  a  moment 
longer.    He  must  be  given  to  the  police." 

Myself— "On  what  charge,  Mr.  Eddis  ?  Is  it  because  I  tell 
you  that  your  wife  is  still  living  ?  One  would  have  thought  that 
that  would  not  have  been  unwelcome  news." 

Lord  Mountoiley— "  Evidently  labouring  under  a  delusion' 
Come,  young  man,  just  tell  us  what  put  that  absurd  idea  in 
your  head,  and  I  will  try  to  induce  Mr.  Eddis  to  look  over  your 
offence  this  time,  and  send  you  about  your  business.  You 
must  be  either  mad  or  the  tool  of  some  wicked  and  de3ignin<^ 
persons."  ° 
Dr.  Snelgrove— "I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  lord  ;  and  in 
either  case  the  young  man  is  equally  to  be  pitied.  Come,  sir 
speak  the  truth,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  Mr.  Eddis  will  take 
a  lenient  view  of  your  conduct." 

Myself— "  Very  good,  doctor;  I  shall  speak  the  truth  and 

shall  be  able  to  convince  at  least  you  of  both  my  sanity  and 
veracity.    You  expected  Miss  Eddis  to  day  from  Germany  ?" 

Dr.  Snelgrove— "Yes."  ' 

Myself—"  She  has  not  come." 

Omnes— "No." 

Myself—"  And  she  will  not  come." 
Mr,  Eddis— How  do  you  know  that,  sir  ]" 


,^y^^}^—"^y  the  same  evidence  that  I  know  your  wife  is 
still  living— my  eyes  and  ears." 
(Consternation.) 

Mr.  Eddis—"  Where  is  my  daughter  i" 
Myself— "That  I  decline  to  answer  at  present." 
Mr.  Eddis—"  Where  do  you  say  my  wife  is,  then  V 
Myself— "Along  with  your  daughter." 

Mr.  Eddis— "Good  heaven  !  listen  to  this,  gentlemen  Was 
there  ever  a  man  so  treated  before  ?    In  God's  name,  O'Rourke 
will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean,  or  do  you  come  here  to  drive 
me  mad  hke  yourself 

Myself—"  Such  is  the  farthest  thing  from  my  intention  I 
come  here  out  of  sheer  friendship  for  you  and  your  family  " 

Mr  Eddis—"  I  want  none  of  your  friendship,  and  you  only 
insult  me  by  using  the  word."  ^ 
T  if  yo'i  won't  accept  it  on  your  own  account 

i  shall  force  it  on  you  on  behalf  of  your  family.    You  are  about 

to  commit  a  crime,  but"  

Mr.  Eddis— "  Great  God  !  flesh  and  blood  cannot  endure  this  ' 

(xo  out  of  my  house  instantly,  or"  

Lord  Mountoiley— "Mr.  Eddis,  just  a  moment.  Young 
man  have  you  any  proof  to  advance  of  the  truth  of  your  state- 
ment    Gome,  it  13  time  there  was  an  end  put  to  this  painful 

Myself— "I  have,  my  lord,  indubitable  proof.  Do  you  re- 
cognise that  handwriting,  sir,  ?' 

I  handed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eddis  from  his  wife  to  Maude 
written  but  a  few  weeks  previously. 

The  case  was  ended.  The  trial  was  over.  Mr.  Eddis  turned 
ghastly  pale,  and  would  have  fallen  from  his  chair  but  for  the 
prompt  assistance  of  Dr.  Snelgrove.  Not  a  word  escaned  his 
lips,  ihe  only  sound  he  emitted  was  a  groan  that  seemed  to 
proceed  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  I  pitied  him.  He  looked 
like  a  broken  man— broken  in  one  instant  by  one  word.  Fare- 
well to  the  Lady  Lucy  ! 

An  hour  later  the  same  evening  two  gentlemen— one  elderly 
the  other  young— might  have  been  seen  at  Euston  Station  enter- 
ing a  farst  class  carnage  of  the  night  mail  for  Liverpool.  These 
two  gentlemen  were  Mr.  Lowe  Eddis,  M.P.,  and  myself. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  jcarney  I  recounted  to  my  <-o„i- 
2^agmn  de  w!jcuje  the  history  of  my  doings  from  the  night  when 
i  saved  his  hfe  in  the  shrubbery  up  to  the  moment  of  which  I 
am  writing,  omitting  nothing,  and  setting  nothing  down  in 
malice.  No  ;  even  where  Lougheed  was  concerned,  my  narra- 
tive was  the  very  mirror  of  veracity  and  justice. 

Mr.  Eddis  was  astonished,  bewildered,  amazed,  astounded  ■ 
whether  he  was  pleased  or  not  is  another  matter.  One  thin"  is 
certain,  though— namely,  that  before  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion he  manifested  symptoms  that  greatly  alarmed  me.  After  I 
had  hnished  my  story,  I  learned  in  return  that  the  recent  un- 
pleasant scene  in  Bloomsbury  was  owing  to  Lougheed,  who  not 
content  with  sending  me  to  prison,  had  so  vilified  my  character 
in  Mr.  Eddis  s  eyes— going  even  the  length  of  accusing  me  of 
the  Jate  attempt  on  that  gentleman's  life— that  Mr.  Eddis  not 
unnaturally  concluded  that  the  object  of  my  interview  was  to 
assassinate  him,  and  so  took  the  precaution  of  meetin"-  me  with 
arms  in  his  hands. 

While  I  was  ruminating  over  the  unheard-of  villany  of  the 
agent,  my  fellow-passenger  feU  into  a  restless  slumber,  from 
which  he  awoke  as  we  were  nearing  Liverpool,  shivering  from 
head  to  foot  like  a  man  with  the  ague.  There  was  a  wildness 
about  his  eyes  and  an  unwonted  flush  on  his  face  that,  as  I  have 
said  caused  me  no  little  alarm ;  and  I  was  glad  when  we 
reached  the  terminus. 

We  arrived  at  the  Angel  at  an  early  hour  in  the  momin«. 
ihe  guests  were  not  yet  up,  and  Mr.  Eddis  was  so  ill  that,  after 
taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed,  hopin^that 
a  few  hours'  rest  might  bring  him  round.  ° 

My  next  step  was  to  pave  the  way  for  the  meeting  between 
him  and  his  wife— a  delicate  task,  as  Mrs.  Eddis  knew  nothing- 
of  the  enterprise  on  which  I  had  embarked.  It  was,  therefore" 
with  no  little  anxiety  that  1  waited  till  the  ladies  got  up 
Maude  was  the  first  to  appear.  I  told  her  all,  and  she  heartUy 
approved  of  everything  I  had  done.    Mv  mother  came  down 
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next,  and,  what  with  her  counsel  and  Maude's,  I  had  matured 
my  course  of  action  when  Mrs.  Eddis  joined  us. 

After  breakfast  I  took  her  aside,  and  told  her  that  she  might 
expect  a  gentleman  to  call  that  afternoon  to  bid  her  good  bye 
before  she  sailed.  She  inquired  who  it  was.  I  would  not  tell 
her  at  first,  nor  could  she  herself  divide,  not  suspecting  for  a 
moment  that  the  promised  visitant  was  her  husband.  When, 
after  a  time,  however,  I  informed  her  that  such  was  the  case, 
she  flew  into  a  furious  passion,  exclaiming  : 

"  Phelim,  you  have  betrayed  me  !  Great  Heaven,  is  there  no 
one  on  earth  to  bo  trusted  ?  Go  from  ray  sight — go,  go  !  I 
thought  that  at  least  you  would  not  deceive  me,  but  I  find  that 
you  are  as  bad  as  the  rest."  And  she  ran  upstairs  and  locked 
herself  in  her  bed- room. 

Thus  it  will  been  that  the  task  I  had  set  before  myself  was 
not  so  easy  of  accomplishment  as  I  had  thought.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  I  saw  no  more  of  Mrs.  Eddis  ;  but  I  gave 
my  mother  and  Maude  strict  injunctions  to  see  that  she  did  not 
escape  from  the  hotel. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Eddis  was  in  bed.  I  visited  him  from  time 
to  time  in  the  day  ;  and  my  anxiety  may  well  be  imagined  when, 
so  far  from  rising  after  a  few  hours'  repose,  as  I  thought  he 
would,  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  towards  evening  showed 
such  aggravated  symptoms  that  we  had  to  call  in  the  doctor. 
The  night  that  followed  was  an  anxious  one.  My  mother  and 
Maude  and  I  never  left  the  bedside  for  a  moment.  Towards 
morning  the  patient  became  delirious.  The  doctor  called  again. 
We  asked  him  if  there  were  any  danger.  He  said  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  to  pronounce  upon  that — that  a  great  deal  depen- 
ded on  the  previous  state  of  the  sick  man's  constitution — but 
that  at  present  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 

There  was  some  comfort  in  this  latter  assurance,  but  not  much. 
Medical  optimism  is  all  very  well  for  certain  purposes  ;  but  in 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  was — remembering  that,  however 
unintentionally,  1  had  already  been  the  eflicient  cause  of  one 
man's  death — there  was  enough  in  Mr.  Eddis's  condition  to  fill 
me  with  the  keenest  anxiety.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to 
have  to  think  that  my  interference,  well-meaning  though  it  was, 
should  have  resulted  in  a  second  death. 

(to  be  continued.) 

THE  DOOM  OF  THE  BAAUTES. 


SQUIRE  BURKE'S  LOAN. 

By  C.  MacDbrmott. 


BY  CHAKLES  H.  MUEDOCK.  f 

Loud  spoke  the  angered  prophet  of  the  Lord  to  Israel's  king, 
"  To  Carmel's  Mount  go  summon  those  who  Baal's  praises  sing, 
With  Israel's  hosts  of  thousands,  and  each  prophet  of  the  grove, 
That  eats  with  guilty  Jezebel  and  panders  to  her  love." 

Then  came  the  might  of  Israel  'round,  and  soon  were  gathered  there 
The  valiant  men  of  battle,  and  the  Hebrew  maidens  fair  ; 
From  Lebanon  to  Hebron,  from  the  sea  to  Jordan's  sward, 
Trooped  all  seceding  Judah  'round  the  champion  of  the  Lord. 

When  morning  hailed  with  dewy  kiss  the  lofty  Carmel's  tip, 

The  sons  of  Baal  wafted  high  a  prayer  from  every  lip. 

And  through  the  heat  of  noon-day  ;  but  unanswered  was  their  cant 

When  the  breezes  of  the  evening  danced  across  the  blue  Levant. 

Then  they  hewed  their  flesh  with  lancets  in  the  manner  of  the  age, 
And  leaped  upon  their  altar  in  iconoclastic  rage, 
For  hellish  waxed  their  fury,  as  they  cursed  their  idol's  name, 
Who  failed  to  answer  them  and  send  the  god-attesting  flame  ! 

Then  heaped  on  high  the  faggots — drew  the  Israelites  around, 
AndJtrembled  as  the  glory  of  Jehovah  swept  the  ground  ; 
For  Abram's  God — their  slighted  God — the  mighty  Lord  of  Hosts — 
In  anger  flashed  His  name  that  day  on  all  Judea's  coasts. 

As  once  before  when  He  appeared  to  Moses'  chosen  gaze. 

The  God  of  all  the  nations  came  in  terrifying  blaze. 

And  shook  each  stalwart  husbandman,  and  pallid  grew  his  cheek, 

As  the  glory  lit  Mount  Carmel  from  its  base  to  highest  peak. 

Then  sped  the  saved  and  surging  host  from  Carmel's  sacred  hill. 
With  Baal's  children  false,  and  slew  them  all  by  Kishon's  rill ; 
But  as  the  man  Elijah  once  again  the  mountain  trod 
A  touch  divine  fell  on  his  soul — the  potent  hand  of  God  ! 


ChA-PTEK  III. 

"  Be  me  voracity  I'll  make  a  make  a  man  o'  ye,  Patteen,"^  old 
Lanty  exclaims  on  leaving  the  house.  "  I'll  make  a  man  o'  ye, 
or  lose  a  fall  by  id."  And  he  walked  down  the  street,  one  of 
the  most  self-satisfied  men  in  Galway.  The  passers-by  speculated 
within  themselves,  I  wot  not,  what  project  was  in  hatchment  in 
his  fertile  brain  so  agreeable  or  so  promising  as  to  cause  a  smile 
to  flit  now  and  then  over  his  hard  countenance,  as  he  walked 
along  talking  to  himself  and  otherwise  arranging  in  his  own 
mind  the  big  speculation  upon  which  he  was  inteat. 

He  was  holding  this  soliloquy  even  when  a  gentleman,  evi- 
dently a  sporting  man,  judging  from  his  horsey  garb,  accosted 

him  with :  n        i.  •^ 

"  Hullo,  Nealon,  what  are  you  telling  yourself  now?  Go  bail 
you're  saying  to  that  fellow  that  he'll  die  in  the  workhouse,  or 
with  a  pound  of  beef  between  his  teeth— eh  '\  Confess,  old 
boy  !  Out  with  it— why  are  you  so  fond  of  talking  to  your- 
self f  ,  T,„  .  11 

"Well,  in  troth,  Mr.  Blake,  plaise  yer  honour.  111  tell  ye, 
sir,  in  a  minit.  It's  bekaise  I  always  like  to  talk  to  an  mtilli- 
aint  man— I  meet  so  few  o'  thim"— (and  here  he  leered  at  Mr. 
Blake)—"  an'  bekaise  too,  yer  honour,  I  always  like  to  hear  an 
intilligintmanspakin'  out  his  mind— it's  so  very  seldom  ye  can 
hear  wan,  yer  honour."  ■ 

"  Bravo,  Nealon— quite  a  speech,  'pon  my  honour.  But  con- 
fess also— come  now,  Nealon— that  you're  afraid  you'll  die  with 
apound  of  beef  between  yourteeth." 

"  Well,  be  me  faix,  yer  honour,  I  didn't  ate  apound  of  beef 
this  four  year,  lettin'  alone  that— nor  seen  a  ^^ound  o' yours 
aither,  beggin'  yer  pardon  if  I've  offended  ye." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  a  cut,  'pon  my  honour— 'pon  my  honour,  a  cut. 
Bravo,  Nealon.  I  give  in  ;  you're  an  over-match  for  me  I  see. 
But,  come,  where  are  you  bent  for  now  ?    Any  money  in  the 

market,  eh  ,         m  ■  ii, 

"  Oh,  divvle  resave  the  rap,  yer  honour,  an  yerselt  is  tne 
very  gintleman  I  wanted  to  see." 

"No  use— no  go  here,  Nealon,  my  boy.  Couldn  t  screw  up 
a  fiver  just  now  if  you  were  to  come  down  upon  me  ;  which  1 
know  you  won't,  old  boy."  *  .• 

"I  wouldn't  like  for  to  discommode  a  gintleman,  for  sartin  ; 
but  yer  honour  could  do  me  a  good  turn." 

"I'll  be  delighted,  old  fellow  ;  anything  I  can  do  for  you, 
only  name  it— but  don't  come  at  me  for  money."  ^ 

"  Well,  betune  yer  honour  an'  me— now  this  is  private  an 
confidintial,  ye  know  ;  honour  bright"—— 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  honour  bright,  of  course  !" 

"  Well,  ye  know,  yer  frind,  Squire  Burke,  owes  me  a  power 
o'  money,  an'  I'd  like  we'd  come  to  some  soart  of  an  arrange- 
ment." 

'*  Well,  what  arrangement  ?" 

"Betune  you  an'  me  now— I'll  settle  wid  him  this  way.  i 
have  lint  him  so  many  pounds  ;  he  hasn't  the  ways  o'  paym' 
me,  and  niver  will ;  what'll  he  do  thin  ?  I'll  tell  ye.  Let  him 
give  Miss  Bedelia  in  marriage  to  my  son,  an'  let  the  demesne 
be  her  fortune,  an'  I'll  cry  quits  wid  him." 

As  Lanty  Nealon  spoke  this  sentence  both  men  suddenly  came 
to  a  halt,  and  looked  at  each  other.  It  was  a  picture  to  see 
them  as  they  stared  into  each  other's  eyes.  There  was  deter- 
mination expressed  in  both— in  the  one  a  cool  determination,  a 
sort  of  "  I  mean  what  I  say  ;"  in  the  other  a  big  surprise,  with 
"I'd  kick  you  to  the  d—  if  you  say  it  again."  They  continued 
so  to  stare  at  each  other  for  a  minute,  during  which  doubtless 
the  thoughts  of  each  were  as  different  as  may  be.  Lanty 
Nealon  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  I  kem  to  you  as  a  frind  o'  the  squire's,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I'm  the  young  lady's  uncle." 

"  Well,  you  can  introjuce  the  subjek,  thin." 

A  smile  flitted  over  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Blake,  and  he 
said  very  politely  and  suavely  : 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  introjiw-e  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  my 
friend  Squire  Burke— indeed,  I  am  delighted  to  become  your 
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plenipotentiary  extraordinary,  Mr.  Nealon.  Good  morning, 
air. 

And  they  parted. 

''There's  the  business  in  train  now.  Ye're  a  great  fellow, 
Lanty,"  the  money-lender  softly  exclaimed. 

"Here's  a  commisaion,  by  jiaigo  !"  thought  the  other. 

Chapter  IV. 

It  was  evening  when  Mr.  Kobert  Blake  jumped  on  to  his 
horse  and  started  homewards.  He  rode  rapidly  till  he  neared 
the  residence  of  Squire  Burk3.  Lights  shone  hospitably  in  the 
front  windows  of  the  old-fashioned  house,  betokening  prepara- 
tions for  dinner,  as  he  rode  past. 

"  Hello,  by  Jove  !  I  have  a  commission  to  execute,"  Mr. 
Blake  said;  "so  I  may  as  well  go  in  and  dine."  And  he 
turned  his  horse's  head  up  the  long,  straight  avenue.  The  door 
stood  wide  open,  and  an  attendant  taking  charge  of  his  horse, 
he  was  ushered  into  the  house. 

"Just  in  the  nick  of  time,  Bob,"  quoth  the  hospitable  squire. 
"  Sit  in,  my  boy.  Tim,  you  rascal"  (to  the  butler)  "  lay  a  knife 
and  fork  for  Mr.  Blake." 

We  may  have  an  occasion  to  dine  with  Squire  Burke  before 
the  conclusion  of  this  tale  ;  so,  for  the  present,  we  will  allow 
good  digestion  wait  on  appetite,  and  content  ourselves  with 
picking  up  fragments,  not  of  the  dinner,  which  was  substantial 
enough,  but  of  stray  conversations  entered  into  after  that  meal 
had  gone  the  way  of  all  ilesh.  I  never  could  be  sure  after  what 
bottle  of  wine  a  county  Galway  gentleman  of  the  olden  time 
wished  to  repair  to  the  drawing-room,  so  will  not  commit  myself 
to  say  how  many  had  disappeared  on  this  occasion  before  the 
squire,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Captain  Williamson  thought  of  going  to 
the  ladies — which  eventually  they  did,  however.  Miss  Bedelia, 
on  their  arrival,  sat  down  to  the  piano,  sang  them  some  choice 
songs,  and  played  some  exquisite  music,  which,  of  course,  met 
with  the  highest  approbation. 

"By  the-by,  Bedelia,"  said  Robert  Blake,  "some  new  suitors 
of  yours  have  entered  the  field." 

"  Indeed,  Uncle  Robert  ?    Pray,  who  are  they?" 

"  Oh,  a  real  lady-killer  !" 

"  Well,  who  ?" 

"  You'd  like  to  know,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  oh,  yes.    I'd  like  to  know  all  my  beaux,  of  course." 

"  Will  the  captain  be  jealous,  though  1  Captain  Williamson, 
will  you  be  jealous  if  a  rival  enters  the  field  V 

"  All  depends,"  said  Captain  Williamson,  stroking  down  his 
fierce-looking  moustaches.    "  All  depends  upon  who  it  is." 

* '  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  'Pon  my  word,  I'm  afraid,  Biddy,  that  we'll 
require  pistols  for  two,  and  whether  coffee  for  two  depends  upon 
crack  shots.  You'll  have  to  call  out  your  man,  Captain  Wil- 
liamson, for  he's  most  irrepressible,  and,  mind  you,  tvill  have 
the  wife.    Eh,  Biddy,  what  d'you  think  of  that  ?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  uncle.    It's  a  sad  state  of  affairs  !" 

"  Williamson,  you'll  have  to  look  out.  Young  Mr.  Patrick 
Nealon  comes  here  in  a  few  days  to  demand  a  wife,  and  will  take 
no  denial — a  regular  fire-eater." 

_  "Nealon  !  Nealon  !  Who  is  Nealon?"  and  the  captain  arched 
his  eyebrows  and  looked  fierce. 

"  A  c?)unty  Galway  gentleman  of  good  social  position  and 
vast  wealth — young,  witty,  of  good  looks  and  accomplishments 
— altogether  a  dangerous  rival.  So  look  out,  Wilhamson. 
Bedelia  is  a  regular  coquette  too — to  make  matters  worse." 

"  You  are  a  great  taunt,  uncle.  What  shall  I  play  you,  cap- 
tain V  said  Miss  Bedelia,  casting  her  fine  eyes  on  that  gentle- 
man, and  giving  him  a  look  that  should  make  his  mind  easy,  or 
uneasy,  to  speak  indefinitely. 

"Play  'The  girl  I  left  behind  me,'  "said  Captain  Williamson  ; 
and  while  the  young  lady  played,  Mr.  Blake,  running  his  arm 
through  Captain  Williamson's,  led  that  gentleman  to  a  window, 
in  the  recess  of  which  he  told  him  of  the  commission  intrusted 
him. 

"Isn't  it  very  good,  Williamson  1"  he  asked. 
"Yas,  oh,  yas — capital — very  good,  indeed!" 
"By  Jove,  it's  about  the  richest  thing  ever  I  heard." 
"Very  rich  indeed— yas  !    We'll  duck  him  in  the  horse- 
pond,  will  we  '    Yas,  that  would  be  good— very." 


And  they  talked  the  matter  over  until  Mies  Bedelia  interrup- 
ted the  tete-a-tete  by  joining  them. 

CUAPTEK  V. 

"Now,  Patteen,  you  dog,  you're  a  made  man  if  you  only  miod 
your  p'sand(j'fl,"  said  Lanty  Nealon,  on  Monday  morning- the 
Monday  on  which  Squire  Burke  intended  to  give  "the  blow- 
out of  a  hunt- ball,"  as  Lanty  termed  it  irreverently  in  speaking 
the  matter  over  with  his  son.  "  Ye'll  be  a  county  Galway  gin- 
tleman  every  day  ye  have  to  live,  if  ye  only  have  spunk  an'  a 
little  of  yer  oald  father's  sperrit  about  ye  to  day." 

"  Yis,  father,  I'll  do  me  demur  to  yer  iutire  satisfaction." 

"  Did  ye  read  the  principles  o'  politeness  agin  last  night  ?" 

"  Yis,  father,  I  did— I  got  the  universal  spelliu'-book  threwn 
behind  the  settle-bed  in  the  kitchen,  an'  I  read  it  verv  care- 
fully." ' 

"  Ye  couldn't  do  a  betther  thing.  Arrah,  Patteen  Keewjh, 
whin  I  was  your  age,  if  I  had  your  opportunities,  I'd  be  dipiiy 
liftenant  o'  the  county  Galway  this  day  ;  but  forricr  dheij,  I 
had  not  ;  and  now  I'm  only  ould  Lanty  Nealon,  the  mouey- 
linder  o'  Galway,  wid  on'y  about  eighty  thousand  pounds  to  me 
credit.  Hey,  Patteen,  hould  up  yer  head  ;  don't  let  a  snift' 
out  o'  one  o'  their  mouds  to-day,  an'  I'll  do  the  rest  of  id  for 
ye." 

"I  will,  father,  never  you  fear." 

"  They'll  be  expectin'  you  there,  an'  go  like  a  gintieman  in 
yer  red  coat  an'  white  breeches  an'  top  boots.  Ye  got  the 
squire's  invitation  to  the  party." 

"Yis,  father,  I  did." 

"  Well,  ye  know  there'ill  be  a  great  deal  o'  the  quality  there ; 
so  behave  dacently  ;  don't  spare  expinse — hang  expiuse  in  a 
case  o'  this  soart — an'  Miss  Bedeha  is  yours.  God  bless  you, 
my  son." 

Master  Patrick  Nealon  mounted  his  horse,  a  splendid  chest- 
nut, and  rode  off  to  the  meet — hunting  cap,  buckskins,  red  coat, 
tops,  and  all." 

Chapter  YI. 

"  Hello,  Williamson,"  said  Robert  Blake,  as  he  sat  his  horse 
before  the  hall-door  at  Oakfield  on  the  morning  of  the  hunt, 
"  your  rival  has  come.  Whn.t  a  beautiful  horse  he  rides,  and 
I'm  d— d  if  the  whelp  can't  ride  too  !  How  are  you,  Nealon  ?" 
he  nodded. 

"I'm  well,  thankey,"  answered  Patrick  Cfealon,  wheeling  the 
chestnut  and  bringing  him  alongside  Mr.  Blake's. 

"Aw — aw" — and  Captain  Williamson  elongated  his  mouth 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  stroked  his  heavy  moustache 
across  the  aperture—"  whose  hoss  is  that — aw  ?" 

"He's  mine,"  answered  Pat,  colouring  slightly. 

"  Youaws  !  Whose  gwoom  aw  you  1  Show  the  hoss  up,  saw. 
You  won't?  I'll  complain,  aw,  of  you  to  youaw  mastaw.  I 
want  to  buy  the  hoss — av/  ;"  and  he  cut  the  chestnut  in  the 
flanks  with  his  whip. 

The  high-spirited  animal  wheeled  suddenly.  Pat  Nealon, 
though  a  shy  lad,  could  govern  a  horse  pretty  well  ;  and  bear- 
ing him  on  the  bit,  tha  horse  let  fly  with  both  hind  feet,  which 
feet  took  Captain  Williamson's  saddle  behind  that  gentleman's 
leg,  and  tore  it — the  saddle,  not  the  log — across. 

"  Ye  mane-sperrited  son  of  a  dog  !"  quoth  Master  Patrick, 
hissing  the  words,  and  glaring  at  his  enemy.  But  poor  Pat,  in 
his  anger,  saw  not  the  hound  that  lay  basking  in  the  sun  upon 
the  grass  in  front  of  the  horse,  which,  jumping  and  plunging, 
kicked  the  dog,  sending  it  away  howling,  and  awakening  the 
echoes  of  Oakfield. 

"Ye  awk'ard  divvle  ye  !"  exclaimed  the  game-keeper,  seizing. 
Nealon's  bridle  and  tugging  at  it  violently. 

"Hayes,  you  villain,  let  go  that  bridle,"  roared  Squire 
Burke,  now  arriving  on  the  scene.  "Unhand  the  horse,  you 
blackguard  ;"  and  he  gave  the  game-keeper  a  "  skelp"  of  his  whip 
across  the  legs. 

The  game-keeper  let  go  the  bridle,  and  slunk  ofi",  muttering 
impotent  rage,  and  rubbing  his  smarting  legs. 

"  Hullo,  Nealon,"  continued  the  squire,  holding  out  his  hand, 
"what's  up  ?" 

"  An  unhaundy  gwoom,"  interposed  Captain  Williamsom. 
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"I'm  sorry  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  the  whole  business," 
said  the  squire  ;  "  and  Mr.  Nealon  is  by  no  means  to  blame." 

"I  think  it's  all  this  gintleman'a  fau't,"  said  Nealon,  pointing 
to  Williamson.  "  An  as  for  handiness  in  managin'  me  horse, 
I'll  run  him  a  steeple-chase  for  fifty  pound  apiece  this  mortial 
minit,  an'  I'll  post  the  money  too." 

"  Bravo,  Nealon,"  said  Robert  Blake.  "  Will  you  accept  the 
challenge,  Williamson  ?" 

"Certainly  not,"  growled  Williamson,  riding  ofiF,  in  high 
dudgeon,  to  the  harness-room  to  exchange  the  damaged  saddle. 

"  That's  the  way  to  knock  the  brag  an'  the  chat  out  of  him," 
Baid  Pat  Nealon,  winking  one  eye  at  Squire  Burke. 

"Dine  with  the  hunt  this  evening,"  said  the  squire. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  answered  Pat.  "  Sure  I  got  yer  invi- 
tation." 

"  My  invitation  ?  Oh  !  did  you  ?  Perhaps  I  did  send  you 
one  ;"  and  Squire  Burke  rode  over  the  turf  to  other  sportsmen, 
who  looked  at  this  bit  of  by-play,  and  enjoyed  the  scene 
hugely.  What  cared  they  that  the  squire  was  up  to  his  ears  in 
Lanty  Nealon's  debt  1  Was  he  not  about  laying  a  spread  for 
them  that  evening,  decent  fellow  ! 

"D  d  !  the  squire  has  spoiled  our  sport,"  said  Robert 

Blake. 

"  How's  that,  aw  V 

"He's  after  giving  young  Nealon  an  invitation  to  dinner  this 
evening.  Now  where  was  the  use  in  so  doing  if  he  had  sent 
the  invitation  before — as  we  did  for  him  V 

"Aw— aw— well,  it  caun't  be  helped  now,"  says  Captain 
Williamson.  I  believe  he  scarcely  understood  the  other's 
reasoning. 

"We  must  allow  the  fellow  full  rope  to-day,  as  the  squire 
has  taken  him  now  by  the  hand.  Never  fear — he'll  hang  him- 
self. There  go  the  hounds  !  Look,  Williamson  !  do  look  at 
young  Nealon  sloping  up  with  Badelia." 

(to  bb  continued.) 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  IRELAND. 

BY  EED-HAND. 

I  remember  a  beautiful  land  far  away, 

An  isle  by  the  blue  sea  caressed  ; 
And  the  fields  are  bo  green  and  the  mountains  so  grey 

In  this  isle  far  away  in  the  V/ est. 

There  rocks  grim  and  hoary,  and  stately  old  hills, 

Still  echo  the  peasant's  sweet  song; 
And  broad  shiniug  rivers  and  murmuring  rills 

Go  flashing  and  dancing  aloug. 

O  land  ever  lovely  !  thou£;h  many  long  years 

My  feet  have  a  stranger  soil  pressed, 
Thy  memory  comes  with  a  gush  of  fond  tears, 

Sweet  home  of  my  youth  in  the  West ! 

And  often  I  dream  T'm  a  bare-footed  child. 

And  sit  at  the  old  cabin  door, 
With  a  head  full  of  fancies  romantic  and  wild, 

And  a  warm  heart  with  love  brimming  o'er. 

In  the  glens  through  the  tangled  green  bushes  I  roam. 

And  oh  !  I  supremely  am  blest, 
As  even  in  spirit  again  I'm  at  home — 

At  home  in  the  beautiful  West. 

Still  as  life's  troubled  day  to  its  close  draweth  nigh. 

Like  a  poor  little  bird  to  its  nest, 
This  heart,  worn  and  weary,  right  gladly  would  fly 

To  its  own  darling  isle  in  the  West. 

0  Erin  !  the  heart  that  has  felt  the  deep  spell 

Or  thy  beauty  and  witching  romance, 
Can  never  content  in  the  stranger's  land  dwell. 

Tossed  about  by  the  billows  of  chance. 

For  ever  the  souls  of  the  wanderers  crave 

To  return  to  the  land  they  love  best. 
That  their  wings  may  be  folded  at  last  in  the  grave 

In  their  own  blessed  isle  of  the  West. 


TOM  MOORE. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock. 


(continued  from  our  last.) 
While  Moore  and  Jeffrey  stood  waiting  for  the  word  to  fire, 
some  policemen  leaped  from  behind  a  hedge,  and  pounced  on  the 
combatants.  One  of  the  officers  struck  the  Scotchman's  pistol 
with  a  stick,  and  sent  the  weapon  flying  far  out  of  his  hand. 
Another  seized  Moore,  and  took  possession  of  his  pistol.  The 
duellists  were  then  arrested,  put  in  their  respective  vehicles, 
and  driven  straight  to  the  Bow-street  police  office.  Here, 
while  waiting  for  bail,  they  began  to  take  a  fancy  for  each 
other,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship  as  ardent  as  it 
was  lasting. 

A  singular  sequel  to  this  aS'air  led  to  another  challenge  being 
delivered  by  Moore,  which  in  its  turn  led  to  another  frienship. 
Jeflrey's  second,  Mr.  Horner,  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  the  oflice  he  had  undertaken  that  he  actually  did  not 
know  how  to  load  a  pistol.  On  Hume,  Moore's  second,  it  had 
therefore  devolved  to  charge  both  weapons.  When  the  parties  had 
given  bail  before  the  magistrate  at  Bow-street  to  keep  the 
peace  they  were  not  only  free  to  depart  but  to  take  the 
pistols  with  them.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the 
latter  were  forgotten.  Now  as  they  had  been  borrowed, 
it  became  necessary  for  Moore  afterwards  to  go  to  the  police 
oflice  for  them  ;  but  when  he  arrived  there  he  was  refused 
them,  on  the  ground^that,  as  no  bullet  had  been  found  by  the  po- 
lice in  Jefi'rey's  pistol,  the  magistrate  suspected  that  deliberate 
foul  play  had  been  intended.  This  was  crushing  news  to  Moore. 
It  put  him  in  a  position  of  extreme  awkwardness.  He  hurried 
to  Horner's  lodgings  in  a  state  of  consternation.  That  gentle- 
man at  once  relieved  his  mind  by  affirming  positively  that  he  had 
seen  Hume  load  both  pistols  with  ball.  With  Moore  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  Bow-street,  and  having  made  a  similar  affirmation 
before  the  magistrate,  that  official  was  quite  satisfied,  and  the 
weapons  and  one  bullet  were  given  up.  In  all  probability  the 
blow  of  the  policeman's  stick  had  knocked  the  bullet  out  of 
Jeffrey's  pistol. 

The  matter  did  not  end  here.  The  story  spread  abroad  ;  and, 
as  is  usual  with  stories,  in  the  spreading  it  grew  exaggerated. 
In  a  day  or  two  half  of  fashionable  London  was  laughing  at  the 
duel  that  was  to  have  been  between  two  literary  men  who  were 
to  have  blazed  at  each  other  with  nothing  more  hurtful  than 
blank  cartridge  !  Both  pistols  were  said  to  be  bulletless.  The 
newspapers,  in  their  account  of  the  afi'air,  described  the  weapons 
as  having  been  .loaded  with  paper  pellets,  and  many  a  joke  re- 
garding the  suitability  of  such  loading  for  literary  combatants 
was  perpetrated. 

Moore  was  extremely  mortified  at  the  ridicule  cast  on  him  ; 
and  though  he  wrote  lightly  to  Lady  Donegal,  "  To  be  sure  there 
cannot  be  a  fairer  subject  for  quizzing  than  an  author  and  a 
critic  fighting  with  pellets  of  paper,"  he  yet  felt  extremely  sore 
on  the  point.  Now  it  so  happened  that  in  the  Ediuhuryh  Ee- 
view  a  slashing  attack  was  made  on  Lord  Byron's  first  volume, 
"  Hours  of  Idleness."  Byron  was  stung  into  retort.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1809,  his  savage  castigation  of  men  of  letters  of  all 
sorts,  entitled  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  Jeffrey 
was  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  therefore  responsible 
for  whatever  appeared  in  its  pages  ;  moreover,  Byron  believed 
him  to  be  the  actual  writer  of  the  article  that  assailed  both  his 
"  Hours  of  Idleness"  and  himself,  though  in  truth  the  writer 
was  not  Jeff"rey,  but  Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  afterwards  Lord 
Brougham.  The  affair  of  the  duel  between  Moore  and  J effrey 
afforded  Byron  too  good  a  handle  for  revenge  to  be  let  pass  unem- 
ployed ;  so  he  reproduced  it  in  his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers"  thus  : — 

"  Health  to  great  Jeffrey  !    Heaven  preserve  his  life. 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife  ; 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  his  future  wars, 
Since  authors  sometimes  take  the  field  of  Mars. 
Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day, 
That  over-glorious,  almost  fatal  fray. 
When  Little's  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye. 
And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughing  by? 
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But  Caledonia's  goddess  hovered  o'er 
The  field,  and  saved  him  from  the  wrath  of  Moore  ; 
From  either  pistol  snatched  the  lead, 
And  straight  restored  it  to  her  favourite's  head." 

Byron  remained  a  few  days  in  London  after  the  publication  of 
his  formidable  satire,  expecting  a  cartel  from  the  Scottish  editor. 
None  came  ;  so  the  noble  poet  went  abroad.  Moore  had  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  1806,  and  was  living  there  when  Byron's 
volume  appeared.  In  those  days  of  mail  coaches  and  sailing- 
packets  it  took  a  considerable  time  to  get  intelligence  in  the 
Irish  metropolis  of  what  had  transpired  in  the  English  one  ; 
but  no  sooner  had  Moore  learned  of  the  offensive  references  to  his 
"  leadless  pistol,"  than,  still  smarting  under  the  ridicule  thrown 
over  his  "  affair  of  honour,"  he  sent  a  cartel  straight  to  Byron. 
The  hostile  missive  encountered  the  same  delay  in  going  to  Lon- 
don as  the  cause  that  brought  it  forth  did  in  coming  to  Dub- 
lin ;  and  by  the  time  the  challenge  reached  Byron's  lodgings, 
Byron  had  already  sung  "  My  native  land,  good  night,"  and 
passed  over  to  the  Continent.  The  challenge  of  the  belligerent 
Irishman  followed  him  ;  letters  passed  between  the  two  poets  ; 
Moore  kept  an  attitude  of  polite  but  rigid  self-respect ;  at  length, 
after  Byron's  return  in  1811,  a  meeting  for  the  offering  and 
accepting  of  such  apology  was  arranged  between  them  in  Lon- 
don ;  Byron  frankly  tendered  it,  Moore  as  frankly  received  it, 
and  thenceforth,  till  Byron's  death,  the  friendship  of  the  noble 
poet  and  the  commoner  one  was  close  and  unbroken. 

We  should  scarcely  have  dwelt  on  these  two  duelling  affairs, 
but  for  the  fact  that  we  have  more  than  once  heard— from  peo- 
ple, of  course,  who  knew  not  whereof  they  talked — remarks  made 
the  reverse  of  complimentary  to  Moore's  courage.     In  this 
connection  we  may  introduce  the  three  satirical  poems — "  Cor- 
ruption," "Intolerance,"  and  "The  Sceptic"— he  gave  to  the 
world  in  1808  9.    The  first  two  purported  to  be  "  addressed  to 
an  Englishman  by  an  Irishman."    In  them  we  see  how  com- 
pletely Moore's  mind  had  emancipated  itself  from  the  dominion 
of  the  "  frippery  follies"  in  which  his  gay  English  life  had 
enmeshed  him.    He  was  now  on  his  native  sod- ;  and  though 
the  Ireland  of  1808  was  an  Ireland  still  bleeding  from  the 
unsuccessful  revolt  of  '98,  and  still  further  blighted  by  the 
more  disastrous  Union,  Moore's  patriotic  feelings  were  not 
weakened,  but  rather  strengthened  by  the  state  in  which 
he  found  his  country  on  his  return.    "  Corruption"  is  an  at- 
tack on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  placed  William  the 
Third  on  the  British  thronOj  and  paved  the  way  for  the  infamous 
Irish  penal  laws.    In  his  preface  Moore  boldly  tells  his  English 
readers  that  he  speaks  of  that  revolution  as  an  Irishman,  to 
whose  country  it  "brought  nothing  but  injury  and  insult,  and 
who  recollects  that  the  book  of  Molyneux  was  burned,  by  order 
of  William's  Whig  Parliament,  for  daring  to  extend  to  unfortu- 
nate Ireland  those  principles  on  which  the  Revolution  was  pro- 
fessedly founded."    With  equal  courage  he  proclaims  that 
Whig  and  Tory  were  alike  to  him  in  this  connexion—"  Both 
factions  have  been  equally  cruel  to  Ireland,"    And  almost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  poem,  after  scornfully  telling  the  English- 
man to  boast  of  his  vaunted  freedom,  he  turns  at  once  to  Ire- 
land, to  describe  it  as  a  place 

"  Where,  doomed  ourselves  to  naught  but  wrongs  and  slights, 
We  hear  you  boast  of  Britain's  glorious  rights, 
As  wretched  slaves  that  under  hatches  lie 
Hear  those  on  deck  extol  the  sun  and  sky  !" 

Again  helwrites,  in  reprobation  of  the  Whigs  : — 

"  Not  bolder  truths  of  sacred  freedom  hung 
From  Sydney's  pen,  or  burned  on  Fox's  tongue. 
Than  upstart  Whigs  produce  each  market  night. 
While  yet  their  conscience  or  their  purse  is  light  ; 
While  debts  at  home  excite  their  care  for  those 
Which,  dire  to  tell,  their  much-loved  country  owes  ; 
And  loud  and  upright,  till  their  prize  be  known. 
They  thwart  the  king's  supplies  to  raise  their  own. 
But  bees  on  flowers  alighting  cease  their  hum, 
So,  settling  upon  places,  Whigs  grow  dumb." 


Turning  from  Whigs  to  Tories,  he  assails  Castlereagh  fiercely 
thus : — 

"  See  yon  smooth  lord,  whom  nature's  plastic  paina 
Would  seem  to've  fashioned  for  those  Eastern  reigns 
Where  eunuchs  flourished  ;  and  such  nerveless  things 
As  men  rejected,  were  the  chosen  of  kings. 
Even  he  (oh  !  fraud,  of  all  the  worst  !) 
Dared  to  assume  the  patriot's  name  at  first. 
Thus  Pitt  began  ;  and  thus  begin  his  apes  ; 
Thus  devils,  when  first  raised,  take  pleasing  shapes. 
But,  oh  !  poor  Ireland  !  if  revenge  be  sweet 
For  centuries  of  wrong — for  dark  deceit 
And  withering  insult— for  the  Union  thrown 
Into  thy  bitter  cup,  when  that  alone 
Of  slavery's  draught  was  wanting  : — if  for  this, 
Revenge  be  sweet,  thou  kasl  that  demon's  bUss  ! 
For  sure  'tis  more  than  hell's  revenge  to  see 
That  England  trusts  the  men  who've  ruined  thee  !" 

To  make  clear  the  allusions  in  this  passage  it  is  as  well  to  say 
that  Castlereagh's  face  found  the  growth  of  hair  as  difiicult  as  a 
Galtee  mountain-top  does  the  growth  of  a  crop  of  wheat  ;  that  he 
began  his  political  career  as  an  Irish  patriot— bless  the  mark  !— 
that  the  long  struggle  with  Napoleon  was  in  full  swing  at 
the  time  when  Moore  wrote,  and  that  to  every  eye  it  seemed 
much  more  likely  that  Great  Britain  was  doomed  than  that 
France  would  succumb  to  united  Europe. 

"Intolerance"  was  written  to  plead  the  cause  of  Catholic 
Emancipation— in  1808  anything  but  a  fashionable  cause  in 
England.  Again  his  heart  turns  to  his  country,  and  he  ad- 
dresses his  imaginary  Englishman  as  foil  ows  : — 

"  If  thou  hast  yet  no  golden  blinkers  got 
To  shade  thine  eyes  from  this  devoted  spot — 
Whose  wrongs,  though  blazoned  o'er  the  world  they  be, 
Placemen  alone  are  privileged  not  to  see — 
Oh  1  turn  awhile,  and,  though  the  shamrock  wreathes 
My.homely  harp,  yet  shall  the  song  it  breathes 
Of  Ireland's  slavery  and  of  Ireland's  woes 
Live,  when  the  memory  of  her  tyrant  foes 
Shall  but  exist,  all  future  knaves  to  warn, 
Embalmed  in  hate,  and  canonised  by  scorn." 

And  again  reverting  to  the  arch-villain  of  the  Union  atrocity, 
he  goes  on  : — 

"  When  Castlereagh,  in  sleep  still  more  profound 
Than  his  own  opiate  tongue  now  deals  around. 
Shall  wait  the  impeachment  of  that  awful  day 
Which  even  his  practised  hand  can't  bribe  away." 

The  Orange  or  Ascendancy  party  in  Ireland  he  goes  on  to 
describe  as 

"  That  canting  crew, 
So  smooth,  so  godly,  yet  so  devilish  too  ; 
Who,  armed  at  once  with  prayer-books  and  with  whips, 

Blood  on  their  hands,  and  Scripture  on  their  lips, 
Tyrants  by  creed,  and  torturers  by  text. 

Make  this  life  hell  in  honour  of  the  ntxt." 

In  a  final  burst  of  indignation  against  the  wretches  so  well 
described  above,  he  exclaims  : — 

"  Rather  plunge  me  back  in  Pagan  night. 
And  take  my  chance  with  Socrates  for  bliss, 
Than  be  the  Christian  of  a  faith  like  this. 
Which  builds  on  heavenly  cant  its  earthly  sway, 
And  in  a  convert  mourns  to  lose  a  prey  ; 
Which,  grasping  human  hearts  with  double  hold 
(Like  Danae's  lover  mixing  god  and  gold). 
Corrupts  both  State  and  Church,  and  makes  an  oath 
The  knave  and  atheist's  passport  into  both  ; 
Which,  while  it  dooms  disseuting  souls  to  know 
Nor  bliss  above  nor  liberty  below. 
Adds  the  slave's  suffering  to  the  sinner's  fear. 
And,  lest  he  scape  hereafter,  racks  him  here." 

Considering  that  even  elementary  education  seventy  years 
ago  was  extremely  limited  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws,  those  who  would 
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most  belittle  Moore  cannot  say,  as  has  been  said  of  others  in 
later  times,  that  such  passages  as  those  •we  have  quoted  above 
were  written  merely  as  a  commercial  speculation — as  a  means 
of  making  money  by  the  production  of  what  was  pretty  certain 
to  please  his  poorer  countrymen.  Even  the  very  high  price  at 
which  these  two  poems  were  issued  forbids  any  so  unworthy  a 
supposition.  They  were  written  for  the  wealthy  alone — for  the 
English  and  Irish  upper  classes.  The  man,  then,  who  addressed 
such  language  to  such  people  at  such  a  time  must  have  had  both 
courage  and  patriotism.  Nor  are  we  much  suprised  to  learn 
that  commercially  this  venture  was  only  moderately  successful ; 
Englishmen  of  any  party,  either  then  or  now,  not  having  much 
fancy  to  hear  the  truth  about  their  dealings  with  Ireland  pro- 
claimed to  them  plainly.  But  we  are  much  surprised,  and  much 
amused  as  well,  to  find  that  "  Corruption"  and  "  Intolerance" 
were  the  poems  concerning  which  he  wrote  to  Lady  Donegal,  "  I 
thought  I  might  catch  the  eye  of  some  of  our  patriotic  politicians, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  serve  both  myself  and  the  principles  which 
I  cherish,"  with  the  rest  as  quoted  in  our  last  paper.  The  poet's 
childlike  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  noble  lords  and  gentlemen, 
the  English  politicians  with  whom  he  had  been  mixing  so  freely 
for  some  years — his  genuine  belief  that  they  would  feel  grateful 
to  him  for  removing  the  mask  from  the  organised  hypocrisy 
known  as  their  Irish  policy — these  things,  while  they  raise  a 
smUe  at  his  poet-like  simplicity,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  strong 
testimony  to  his  own  earnestness  and  singleness  of  purpose. 
Feeling  positively  certain  that  he  had  done  right,  he  looked  for 
reward  as  naturally  and  in  as  good  faith  as  the  shaggy  New- 
foundland who  unbidden  rescues  a  child  from  a  watery  grave 
looks  for  the  grateful  caress  of  his  approving  master.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  poet's  meed  was  disappointment  in  this 
instance. 

"  The  Sceptic"  we  regard  as  a  plea  in  favour  of  the  absurd 
religious  attitude  taken  up  by  what  would  nowadays  be  called 
"  Broad  Church"  men  ;  in  other  words,  believers  in  Christianity, 
but  not  definitely  attached  either  to  the  Church  or  to  any  other 
organised  Christian  body.  We  much  fear  that  this  poem  re- 
flects but  too  accurately  Moore's  own  opinions.  "  Mixed  edu- 
cation" had  but  too  faithfully  done  its  work.  In  the  preface  to 
'•  The  Sceptic,"  he  says :  "  The  happiness  of  a  Christian  de- 
pends so  essentially  upon  his  belief,  that  it  is  natural  he  should 
feel  alarm  at  the  progress  of  doubt,  lest  it  should  steal  by  de- 
grees into  that  region  from  which  he  is  most  interested  in  ex- 
cluding it,  and  poison  at  last  the  very  spring  of  his  consolation 
and  hope."  He  rejected  infidelity  with  repugnance  ;  he  was  a 
Christian,  but  a  Christian  upattached. 

Yet — and  this  is  a  point  worthy  of  remembrance — again  and 
again  he  defended  Catholicity  and  Catholics  from  the  attacks 
of  their  enemies.  In  a  note  to  the  poem  Intolerance,"  he 
says  :  "  When  Englishmen  say  that  Popery  is  the  religion  of 
slavery,  they  should  not  only  recollect  that  their  own  boasted 
constitution  is  the  work  and  bequest  of  Popish  ancestors  ;  they 
should  not  only  remember  that  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Third, 
'  under  whom,'  says  Bolingbroke, '  the  constitution  of  our  Parlia- 
ment and  the  whole  form  of  our  government  became  reduced 
into  better  form  ;'  but  they  should  know  that  even  the  errors 
charged  on  Popery  have  leaned  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  that 
Papists  were  the  first  promulgators  of  the  doctrines  which  led 
to  the  Revolution.  In  general,  however,  the  political  principles 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  described  as  happened  to  suit 
the  temporary  convenience  of  their  oppressors,  and  have  been 
represented  alternately  as  slavish  or  refractory,  according  as  a 
pretext  for  tormenting  them  was  wanting.  The  same  inconsis- 
tency has  marked  every  other  imputation  against  them.  They 
are  charged  with  laxity  in  the  observance  of  oaths,  though  an 
oath  has  been  found  sufiicient  to  shut  thefta  out  from  all  worldly 
advantages.  If  they  reject  certain  decisions  of  their  Church, 
they  are  said  to  be  sceptics  and  bad  Christians  ;  if  they  admit 
those  very  decisions,  they  are  branded  as  bigots  and  bad  sub- 
jects. We  are  told  that  confidence  and  kindness  will  make 
them  enemies  to  the  Government,  though  we  know  that  exclu- 
sion and  injuries  have  hardly  prevented  them  from  being  its 
friends.  In  short,  nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  misery  of 
those  shifts  and  evasions  by  which  a  long  course  of  cowardly 


injustice  must  be  supported,  than  the  whole  history  of  Great 
Britain's  conduct  towards  the  Catholic  part  of  her  empire." 
Such  powerful  reasoning  as  this  could  not  have  been  without 
efi'ect,  even  on  unwilling  English  minds,  and  must  have  ^ided 
not  a  little  the  growth  of  that  feeling  among  some  classes  of 
Englishmen  which  made  Emancipation  possible  just  twenty 
years  afterwards. 

To  return  to  "  The  Sceptic,"  we  find  that  Moore  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  take  a  fling  at  a  couple  of  his  people's  enetaiies. 
Thus :— 

"  Nay,  there  may  yet  some  monstrous  region  be 
Where  Castlereagh  would  for  a  patriot  pass, 
And  mouthing  i\iulgrave  scarce  be  deemed  an  ass." 

Again,  in  the  following  lines,  not  only  is  the  hypocrisy  of 
England  sharply  illustrated,  but  a  brief  yet  pointed  plea  for 
Irish  independence  is  included  : — 

"  Thus  England,  hot  from  Denmark's  smoking  meads, 
Turns  up  her  eyes  at  Gallia's  guilty  deeds  ; 
Thus,  self-pleased  still,  the  same  dishonouring  chain 
She  biuds  in  Ireland,  she  would  break  in  Spain  ; 
While,  praised  at  distance,  but  at  home  forbid. 
Rebels  in  Cork  are  patriots  at  Madrid." 
"  Denmark's  smoking  meads"  in  the  above  has  reference  to 
the  infamous  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  by  the  English  fleet 
— an  atrocity  not  only  demoniacal  in  itself,  but  one  utterly  with- 
out provocation  under  the  law  of  nations.    That  Moore  could 
publish   lines  so  galling  to  British  self  complacency  proves 
at  least  that  "  what  Englishmen  would  say"  was  powerless  to 
daunt  him. 

With  one  other  brief  extract  we  shall  pass  from  "  The 
Sceptic."  In  the  following  the  poet  once  again  records  his  opin- 
ion of  "  the  two  great  English  parties,"  and  by  a  daring  image 
holds  them  up  to  execration  : — 

"  Yet  who  that  looks  to  History's  damning  leaf, 
Where  Whig  and  Tory,  thief  opposed  to  thief, 
Ou  either  side  in  lofty  shame  are  seen. 
While  Freedom's  form  hangs  crucified  between — 
Who,  Burdett,  who  such  rival  rogues  can  see, 
But  flies  from  both  to  Honesty  and  thee  2" 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  three  satirical  pieces  spoken  of 
above,  Moore  had  already  set  his  hand  to  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  poetic  work  of  his  life,  and'the  one  most  likely  to 
carry  his  name  down  the  stream  of  ages — namely,  the  Irish 
Melodies.    The  first  number  made  its  appearance  in  1807  ;  and 
the  series  was  continued  at  intervals  down  to  1834.    We  shall 
briefly  deal  with  the  Melodies  next  week. 

(to  be  continued.) 


GRAUNYA.J)EAR. 

BY    PATRICK    B  A  ED  A  N. 

Arise  from  thy  thraldom,  my  beautiful  queen. 
And  wipe  otF  the  stains  from  thy  mantle  of  green  ; 
For  true  friends,  united  in  honour,  draw  near 
To  restore  thee  to  freedom  again,  Graunya  dear  ! 

How  often  I've  wept  o'er  thy  sorrowful  fate, 
And  vowed  'gainst  the  tyrant  the  deep  vow  of  hate  ! 
How  often  I've  longed  for  the  day  to  appear 
When  I'd  see  thee  triumphant  again,  Graunya  dear  ! 

Thy  sons  are  the  bravest  on  land  or  on  main. 
Thy  beautiful  daughters  are  free  from  all  stain  ; 
If  valour  or  virtue  could  guard  thee  from  fear,  | 
Thou  werfc  never  in  bondage  or  chains,  Graunya  dear  ! 

Thy  base-hearted  sister  deprived  thee  of  all 
The  favours  which  Heaven  upon  thee  let  fall ; 
She  bound  thee  in  irons,  and  caused  thee  to  wear 
Thy  slave-bonds  in  sorrow  and  pain,  Graunya  dear  ! 

But  rise,  queen  of  nations  !  for  true  friends  are  nigh, 
Whose  hearts,  bold  and  noble,  the  tyrant  defy  ; 
By  the  graves  of  their  fathers  they  solemnly  swear 
To  recrown  thee  in  glory  again,  Graunya  dear  ! 
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THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "  Drifted  Apart." 

CUAPTER  V. 

So  it  befalls,  that,  in  spite  of  threats  and  horsewhip,  Joanna 
has  her  own  way,  and  does  not  go  for  the  tea.  Giles  Sleaford 
retires  to  the  chimney-corner,  grumbling  internally,  as  is  his 
sullen  wont,  and  looking  darkly  askance  at  the  small  intruder. 
He  makes  uneasy  signs  to  his  daughters  to  take  her  back  whence 
she  came,  as  he  tills  his  after-supper  pipe.  Both  his  sons  are 
already  smoking,  and  the  tobacco-laden  atmosphere  half  chokes 
the  child. 

"  Come,  dear,"  says  Lora,  taking  her  by  the  hand. 

"But  what  is  she  to  have  to  eat  r  queries  Liz.  "I  suppose, 
Jud,  you  wouldn't  go  for  the  tea?" 

"No  I  wouldn't,"  answers  J ud,  promptly.  " I'm  dead  tired. 
I  don't  stir  out  o'  this  corner  'cept  to  go  to  bunk  to-night. 
Besides  she  says  she  don't  drink  it — heerd  her  yourself,  didn't 
yer  ?" 

"Perhaps  she'll  take  milk,"  suggests  Dan.  "Ask  her, 
Lorry." 

"  Oh  !  yes,  please,  I  will  take  milk,"  Olga  responds,  shrink- 
ing into  herself ;  "  anything.  Indeed,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
hungry. " 

"And  I'll  poach  her  an  egg,"  says  Liz,  brightening,  now  that 
this  difficult  question  of  the  commissariat  is  settled.  "  I'll 
fetch  it  in  iu  five  minutes.  Yon  undress  her,  Lora,  and  put  her 
to  bed." 

"  But  I  want  to  go  home  !"  Olga  saya,  beginning  to  tremble 
again.  ' '  I  must  not  stay  here  all  night.  Papa  and  mamma  do 
not  know  where  I  am.  You  must  not  undress  me,  please.  I 
must  go  home." 

"  But,  little  missy,  you  can't  go  home  to-night.  See,  it  is 
eleven  o'clock  now,  and  even  if  Frank  Livingston  does  come, 
which  ain't  likely  (though  what  keeps  him  I  can't  think),  it  will 
be  too  late  for  you  to  go  back  to  your  home  with  him.  It  is  a 
good  three  miles  if  it  is  an  inch." 

"Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  ?"  poor  little  Olga  sobs  ;  "  and  papa 
will  be  frightened  to  death ,  and  mamma  will  worry  herself  sick. 
Oh  !  I  wish  Cousin  Frank  would  come.  But  he  will  not — 1 
know  he  will  not.    I  made  him  promise  this  afternoon." 

"  What !"  says  Lora  Sleaford,  blankly. 

"I  made  him  promise.  He  stays  out  so  late,  you  know, 
and  I  made  him  promise  he  would  not  any  more.  And  that 
is  why  he  has  not  come,"  explains  Olga,  with  a  sob. 

"  Well,  I  do  declare  !"  cries  Miss  Sleaford,  looking  anything 
but  pleased.  "  Yoii  made  hira  promise  !  A  bit  of  a  dolly  like 
you  !  Well — you  see  it's  yourself  you  have  punished,  after  all. 
If  you  had  let  him  alone  he  would  have  been  here  two  hours 
ago,  and  you  might  have  been  home  by  this." 
i'*Miss  Ventnor  covers  her  face  with  her  mite  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  sobs  within  its  folds.  She  is  too  much  a  little 
lady  to  do  her  weeping,  or  anything  else,  loudly  or  ungracefully, 
but  none  the  less  they  are  very  real  tears  the  cobweb  cambric 
quenches. 

"So  you  didn't  want  Mr.  Frank  to  come  here,"  goes  on  Lora, 
still  sulkily  ;  "  how  did  you  know  he  came  V 

"I  did — didn't  know.  I  only  knew  he — he  stopped  out  late. 
And  he  said — said — it  was  up  the  village.  And  I  made  him 
prom— promise  he  wouldn't  do  so  any  more.  Oh,  dear,  dear, 
dear!"  >       .  . 

"There,  there,  stop  crying,"  says  Lora,  relenting;  "you'll 
certainly  make  yourself  sick.  Here's  Liz  with  something  to  eat. 
It  ain't  what  you're  used  to,  I  dare  say,  but  you  must  take 
something,  you  know,  or  you  won't  be  able  to  go  home  to-mor- 
row either." 

This  argument  effectually  rouses  the  chUd.  She  dries  her 
tears,  and  remembers  suddenly  she  is  hungry.  Liz  comes  for- 
ward with  a  big  black  tray,  which  is  found  to  contain  a  glass  of 
milk,  a  poached  egg,  some  raspberries,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  a 
triangular  wedge  of  short-cake. 

"Now,"  she  says,  "that's  the  best  we  can  do  for  you.  So 
oat  something  and  go  to  bed." 


j     She  places  the  tray  before  the  child,  and  Lora  draws  her  to  a 
,  window  where  a  whispered  conference  takes  place. 
I     "  Well,  I  never  !"  says  Miss  Sleaford  the  second,  in  high 
I  dudgeon,  "  the  idea  1    Gracious  me  !  a  chit  like  that,  too  !" 
I     It  is  evident  Lora  iff  retailing  the  embargo  laid  on  Master 
Frank's  visits. 

"  It  is  lucky  she  doesn't  know  about  the  presents,  the  jewellery 
and  things.    What  an  old-fashioned  little  puss  !" 

There  is  more  whispering,  some  giggling,  and  Olga  feeU  in 
every  shrinking  little  nerv^e  that  it  is  all  about  her.  She  drinks 
the  milk,  and  eats  the  fruit,  essays  the  egg,  and  mingles  her 
tears  with  her  meat.  Oh  !  how  alarmed  papa  and  mamma  will 
be,  and  what  a  dreadful  place  this  is  to  spend  a  whole  long 
night.  Will  they  leave  her  alone  in  this  room  ?  Will  they 
!  leave  her  in  the  dark  

I  "  Now  then  !"  exclaims  Liz,  briskly,  "I  see  you've  done,  so 
[  I'll  just  take  the  things,  and  go  to  bed.    Father  and  the  boys 

have  gone  already,  and  I'm  as  blinky  as  an  owl.  Lora"  

"I'll  stay  for  a  bit,"  says  Lora.  She  is  not  an  ill  uatured 
girl,  and  she  sees  the  speechless  terror  in  the  child's  eyes. 
"You  go  to  bed.    I  can  sleep  it  out  tomorrow  morning." 

Liz  goes  without  more  ado.  Lora  sits  down  beaide  the  little 
girl,  and  begins  to  unbutton  her  boots. 

"  You  know  you  can't  go  homo  to-night,"  she  says,  sooth- 
ingly, "  and  you  are  sleepy  and  nearly  tired  to  death.  Now 
you  must  just  let  me  fix  you  up  a  bed  here  on  the  lounge,  and 
I'll  only  take  off  your  dress,  because  you've  no  night-gown  to 
pat  on.  I'll  stay  here  with  you,  and  to-morrow  the  fi.r3t  thing 
my  brother  J udaon  will  go  over  to  your  cottage,  and  tell  your 
folks.  Now  be  good  ;  don't  look  so  pale  and  scary  ;  there's 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  here,  aud  I'm  going  to  stay  with  you  all 
night." 

"  All  night  1"  questions  Olga,  lifting  two  large  earnest  eyes. 

"Oh,  yes,  all  night,"  says  Lora,  who  differs  from  George 
Washington,  and  can  tell  a  lie.'  "  Now  I'll  fix  your  bed,  and 
sing  you  to  sleep,  and  you  will  be  at  home  to-morrow  morning 
before  you  know  it." 

She  produces  sheets  and  a  quilt,  and  improvises  a  bed,  lays 
Olga  in  it,  and  takes  a  seat  by  her  side. 

"  I  will  sing  for  you,"  she  says.  "You  shut  those  pretty 
blue  peepers  right  away,  and  don't  open  them  till  breakfast 
time  to-morrow." 

She  begins  in  a  sweet,  crooning  voice  a  camp-meeting  hymn. 
The  low  singing  sound  soothes  the  child's  still  quivering  nerves. 
Gradually  her  eyelids  sway  heavily,  close,  open  again,  shut  once 
more,  and  she  ia  fast  asleep.  Then  Miss  Sleaford  rises  with  a 
great  yawn. 

"  Off  at  last,  and  a  tough  job  it  was.  Hush  !  twelve  o'clock  ! 
I  thought  it  was  twenty.  I  wonder  if  that  young  limb,  Joanna, 
is  back  1  Most  likely  not,  though.  It's  queer  she  don't  take 
her  death  o'  fever  'n  ague,  sleeping  outdoors." 

She  gives  a  last  look  at  the  sleeper. 

"  Fa.st  as  a  church,''  she  whispers. 

She  takes  the  lamp,  leaves  the  room,  shuts  the  door  softly, 
and  goes  up  stairs  under  the  rafters  to  join  her  sleeping  sister. 

The  old  red  farmhouse  is  very  still.  In  the  kitchen  black 
beetles  hold  high  carnival  ;  in  the  parlour  the  moonlight  streams 
in  on  the  pale  hair  and  quiet  face  of  the  little  lost  heiress.  Out- 
side the  trees  sway  and  rustle  in  the  night  breeze,  and  the  stars 
burn  big  and  bright  in  the  mysterious  silence  of  early  morning. 

One  !  two  !  three  .' 

With  a  start  Olga  Ventnor  awakes.  It  is  the  wooden  Connec- 
ticut clock  in  the  kitchen  loudly  proclaiming  the  hour.  Awakes 
with -a  chill  and  a  thrill  of  terror  to  find  herself  alone — Lora 
gone,  the  light  fled,  the  pale  solemn  shine  cf  the  moon  tilling 
the  place,  and  that  loud  strident  clock  striking  three. 

Oil,  to  hear  Cousin  Frank's  footsteps  now  stealing  up  and  on 
to  his  room  !  Oh,  for  Jeannette — Lora — anyone — anything  but 
this  silent,  spectral,  moonlit  room  ! 

Stay  !    What  is  that  l 

She  is  not  alone.  Yonder  in  the  comer,  under  the  chimney- 
piece,  crouches  a  figure  all  huddled  in  a  heap,  knees  drawn  up, 
and  arms  clasped  around  them.  With  appalling  distinctness 
she  sees  it,  the  shock  head  of  hair,  the  thin,  fierce  face,  the 
bare  feet  and  legs.    She  has  seen  it  before.    The  moonlight  is 
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full  upon  it,  the  eyes  are  wide  open  and  gleam  like  a  cat's. 
The  creature  sits  perfectly  motionless,  and  stares  before  her. 
Perfectly  motionless,  also,  Olga  lies  in  a  trance  of  terror, 
scarcely  breathing,  feeling  numb  and  frozen  with  deadly  fear. 

The  thing  stirs  at  last,  shakes  itself,  turns  to  the  bed,  glares 
at  it,  and  rises  slowly  to  its  feet.  Olga's  heart  has  stopped 
beating,  she  has  no  voice  to  cry  out,  all  her  faculties  are  absorbed 
in  one — seeing.  •  The  apparition  speaks  in  a  muffled  whisper  to 
itself  ; 

^  "  I'll  do  it !  I'll  do  it  if  they  kill  me— if  they  whip  me  till 
I'm  dead.  I  hate  her  ;  I  always  hated  her.  I  hate  'em  all,  but 
her  most.  I  never  thought  I'd  have  the  chance,  and  now  she's 
here  and  asleep,  and  I'll  do  it,  I'll  do  it,  I'll  do  it !" 

She  tiptoes  to  the  bed.  There  is  a  gleam  of  blue  steel.  Is  it  a 
knife  ?  She  is  close — she  stretches  out  one  long,  thin  hand,  and 
clutches  a  handful  of  fair  floatiug  hair.  The  malignant  face,  the 
gleaming  eyes,  the  wild  haii-,  are  within  three  inches  of  Olga. 
When,  with  a  shock,  the  child  leaps  from  the  bed,  rushes  fran- 
tically across  the  room,  her  shrieks  rending  the  stillness,  flings 
open  the  door,  and  falls  headlong  in  the  passage. 


Chapter  VI. 

Out  into  the  moonlight  five  hours  before,  the  child  Joanna 
had  fled,  pale  with  passion,  pnin,  defiance,  ablaze  with  wrath 
against  all  the  world.  It  is  a  customary  mood  enough  with  this 
elfish  child,  twelve  only  in  years — a  score,  if  hatred,  envy, 
malice,  and  all  ill-will  can  age  a  child.  To  be  flogged  like  a 
hound,  to  be  sent  supperless  to  bed,  to  be  starved  in  attic  or 
cellar,  to  swelter  in  fierce  August  noontides,  or  shiver  among 
the  rats  on  bitter  January  nights,  these  are  old  and  well-known 
experiences  in  Joanna's  life.  To  be  forced  to  labour  from  day- 
dawn  until  midnight,  with  every  bone  aching,  to  go  barefoot 
through  slush  and  snow,  to  sleep  and  live  worse  than  the  dogs 
— for  flieij  are  cared  for — to  hear  only  brutal  words  and  still 
more  brutal  oaths  from  her  taskmaster's  lips,  to  be  jeered  at, 
to  go  clad  in  rags — this  has  been  the  life  of  this  girl  of  twelve, 
the  only  life  she  can  ever  remeraber.  Lura  and  Liz  are  well, 
gaily  clad  indeed  ;  they  sing,  they  dance,  they  idle,  they  work 
or  let  it  alone  as  they  choose.  Is  not  Joanna  there,  the  house- 
hold drudge,  the  homely,  red-haired,  rustic  Cinderella,  with 
never  godmother  or  other  mother,  in  fairy  laud  or  out  of  it,  to 
come  to  the  rescue  with  a  pumpkin  coach  and  a  pair  of  glass 
slippers  ?  She  knows  that  lovely  legend  of  happy  childhood, 
this  most  unhappy  little  outcast,  and  sighs  bitterly  sometimes 
as  she  looks  at  the  big  golden  globes  she  cuts  up  for  the  cows 
and  pigs. 

There  are  fairy  godmothers  in  the  world,  no  doubt,  and  hand- 
some young  princesses,  but  they  never,  oh  !  never  come  near 
Sleaford's  farm.  And  whoever  conceived  a  Cinderella  with 
fierj'-red  hair,  freckles,  and  long  mottled  shins  ?  A  cinder-sifter 
she  has  been  born,  a  cinder-sifter  she  must  die. 

She  has  these  thoughts  sometimes,  formless  and  vague  mostly, 
but  bitter  always.  It  would  have  been  better  if  Giles  Sleaford 
had  left  her  in  the  gutter  to  starve  ten  years  ago,  instead  of 
fishing  her  out  of  it,  as  he  says  he  has  done.  He  makes  a  great 
deal  of  that  far-off  city  gutter  in  his  grumbling  wisy,  for  she  is 
not  his  daughter,  this  bare-limbed  unfortunate  ;  she  is  nobody's 
daughter,  so  far  as  she  can  find. 

He  has  taken  her  out  of  the  slime  where  she  was  born,  he 
tells  her,  and  slaves  early  and  late  to  give  her  a  home,  and  this 
is  her  thanks — dash  her  !  Her  mother  afore  her  was  a  good-for- 
nothin' — dash,  dash  her — what  can  be  expected  from  the  un- 
licked  cub  of  such  a  dam — dash  her!  double- dash  every- 
thing and  everybody,  his  own  eyes  and  limbs  included. 
Giles  Sleaford  was  an  Englishman  once  ;  he  is  a  cosmo- 
politan now  ;  has  tramped  over  the  world  in  a  vagabond  sort 
of  way,  is  a  man  under  a  cloud,  banned  and  shunned  by  his 
neighbours.  He  has  neither  bought  nor  rented  this  farm,  and 
yet  he  is  in  undisturbed  possession.  He  does  not  work  ;  he 
fishes,  shoots,  prowls,  drinks,  fights,  is  a  worthless  brute  gene- 
rally. Yet  he  has  plenty  of  money  ';  his  daughters  dress  in  ex- 
pensive finery,  and  there  is  a  rough  sort  of  plenty  always  at 
their  house.  He  is  of  horses  horsey,  and  bets  and  loses  heavily. 
He  is  a  bit  of  a  prize-fighter,  a  little  of  a  gambler,  a  dark  and 


dangerous  fellow  always.  Some  mystery  shrouds  him :  he 
throws  out  vague  hints  now  and  then  of  the  power  he  holds  over 
a  certain  very  rich  man  and  magnate  of  the  place.  He  is 
brutal  to  all,  to  his  own  sons  and  daughters,  but  most  of  all  to 
the  hapless  creature  known  as  Sleaford's  Joanna.  That  he  has 
not  killed  her  outright  in  one  of  his  fits  of  fury  is  not  due  to 
him,  one  of  the  Sleaford  boys  or  girls  generally  interfering  in 
bare  nick  of  time.  Their  drudge  is  useful,  they  do  not  want 
her  beaten  to  death,  or  the  prying  eyes  of  the  land  brought  to 
bear  on  their  rustic  household.  So  Joanna  is  still  alive  to 
scour  the  woods,  and  terrify  small  fair-haired  heiresses  into 
fits. 

The  moon  is  shining  brilliantly  as  she  leaves  the  house.  She 
looks  up  at  it,  her  hands  clenched  together  in  a  terse  clench, 
her  teeth  set,  her  eyes  aflame  with  the  fires  of  rage  and  hatred, 
her  shoulders  red  and  welted  with  the  stinging  blows  of  the 
whip.  It  is  a  mute  appeal  to  Heaven  against  the  brutality  and 
cruelty  of  earth — that  Heaven  of  which  she  knows  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  a  word  to  swear  by. 

She  wanders  slowly  on,  not  crying — she  hardly  ever  cries. 
The  silence,  the  coolness,  the  beauty  of  the  night  cahns  her  ; 
she  does  not  mind  spending  it  among  the  dewy  clover,  or  under 
a  tree  ;  she  sleeps  there  oftener  in  Summer  than  anywhere  else. 
She  takes  a  path  well  known  to  her  bare  feet — it  leads  to  her 
favourite  siilhiiKj  place,  as  the  Sleaford  girls  call  it,  and  is  per- 
haps the  ugliest  spot  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles.  It  is 
called  Black's  Dam,  An  old  disused  mill  falling  to  pieces  stands 
there  ;  the  water  in  the  stagnant  pond  is  muddy  and  foul.  It 
is  a  desolate  spot  in  broad  day  ;  it  is  utterly  dismal  and  dark  by 
night.  Some  fellow  feeling  draws  her  to  it — it,  too,  is  lotiely, 
is  ugly,  is  shunned.  Black's  Dam  is  her  one  friend.  The  ruined 
mill  is  haunted  of  course,  corpse-candles  burn  there,  shrieks 
are  heard  there,  it  is  peopled  by  a  whole  colony  of  bogies.  But 
Joanna  is  not  afraid  of  ghosts.  Ghosts  never  horsewhip,  never 
swear,  never  throw  sticks  of  hickory  at  people's  heads — do  no- 
thing, in  fact,  but  go  about  in  white  sheets  after  nightfall,  and 
squall  to  scare  people.  The  only  corpse  lights  she  has  ever  seen 
are  lightning-bugs,  the  only  supernatural  screatns  the  whoo- 
vvhoo  of  a  belated  owl.  The  sheeted  spectres  never  appear  to 
her  ;  when  she  is  exceptionally  lonely  sometimes  she  would 
rather  be  glad  of  the  company  of  one  or  two.  But  ghosts  are 
not  sociable  ;  they  never  have  much  to  say  for  themselves  ;  so 
perhaps  it  is  as  well.  On  rainy  nights  she  sleeps  in  the  old 
mill ;  after  unusually  bad  beatings  she  has  stayed  there  for  days, 
feeding  on  berries,  and  being  found  and  forced  back  at  last,  a 
gaunt  skeleton.  More  than  once  she  has  sat  and  stared  at  the 
green,  slimy  water  nntil  the  desire  to  spring  in  and  end  it  all 
grows  almost  more  than  she  can  resist.  "Only  old  GiUs  Slea- 
ford will  be  glad  of  it,"  she  thinks  ;  "I'll  keep  alive  just  to 
spite  him. "  And,  sad  to  say,  it  is  this  motive  that  actually  holds 
the  creature  back  from  self-destruction  many  a  time. 

The  tempter  is  very  strong  within  her  to-night,  but  Giles 
Sleaford  is  not  the  object  of  her  vindictive,  suppressed  wrath. 
It  is  Olga  Ventnor.  She  has  grown  so  used  to  his  oaths  and 
blows  that  she  looks  for  nothing  else  ;  but  a  hundred  demons 
seem  aroused  within  her  by  the  sight  of  the  beautiful,  golden- 
haired,  richly-robed  child.  This  is  the  sort  to  whom  fairy  god- 
mothers come,  for  whom  magic  wands  are  struck,  who  go  to 
balls,  and  dance  with  the  handsome  prince,  and  marry  him, 
and  live  happy  for  ever  after.  This  is  what  she  might  have 
been,  but  never  can  be.  All  the  beauty,  and  the  riciies,  and 
the  fairy  gifts  are  for  this  little  curled  darling  of  the  gods  ;  for 
her— the  lash,  the  feeding  of  the  pigs,  the  rags,  the  rye  bread, 
the  ugly,  ugly  red  hair  ! 

She  has  reached  the  dam,  and  sits  down  on  a  flat  stone  on  the 
brink.  It  is  unspeakably  lonely,  the  moon  shines  in  a  cloud- 
less midnight  sky,  the  water  lies  black,  solemn,  still  ;  the  old 
mill  stands  sinister,  mysterious,  casting  long  shadows.  Hardly 
a  breath  stirs  ;  some  frogs  croak  dismally  in  the  green  depths— 
that  is  all. 

Slie  sits  in  her  favourite  attitude,  her  knees  drawn  up,  her 
chin  in  her  palms,  and  stares  vacantly  before  her.  One  thought, 
one  only,  possesses  her — her  hatred  of  this  delicate  little  beauty 
and  heiress,  with  her  pearl-fair  face  and  long  light  hair.  She 
would  kill  her  if  she  could  ;  she  has  all  the  will  in  the  world  at 
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this  moment  to  be  a  little  murderess.  Shocking — unreal  ? 
Well,  no  ;  think  how  she  has  been  brought  up — think  of  the 
records  of  juvenile  depravity  you  read  and  shudder  at  in 
the  newspaper  every  other  day.  The  demon  of  envy  holds  her — a 
passionate  outcry  against  the  injustice  of  her  fate,  that  has  given 
the  golden  apples  of  life  to  this  one,  the  scourings  of  the  pig- 
trough  to  her.  "  Unjust  !  unjust  !"  something  within  her  cries. 
"  Why  has  she  all— I  nothing  V  It  is  the  spirit  that  has  hurled 
kings  from  thrones,  wrought  revolutions,  filled  the  world  with 
Communism — that  will  beat  the  air  impotently  to  the  end  of 
time.  No  savage  could  be  more  untaught  than  this  child.  There 
was  a  Power  up  there  who  had  created  her,  but  who  looked 
down  on  all  this  and  made  no  sign.  There  was  a  heaven  for  well- 
dressed,  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  little  heiresses. 
There  was  a  hell  for  such  as  she,  wicked  and  poor,  where  they 
would  go  when  they  died,  and  burn  in  torment  for  ever.  This 
much  she  believes — it  comprises  her  whole  theory  of  religion. 

She  sits  for  a  long  time  brooding,  brooding.  She  meant  to 
have  done  something  to  that  girl  that  would  mark  her  for  life — 
spoil  her  beauty  in  some  way — but  she  has  been  prevented.  No 
doubt  by  this  time  Frank  Livingston  has  come  and  fetched  her 
home,  and  her  chance  is  gone  for  ever.  Frank  Liviilgston,  too, 
is  a  lily  of  the  field,  a  handsome  dandy,  but  he  awakens  none  j 
of  this  slumbering  gall  and  bitterness  within  her.  He  is  simply 
something  to  be  silently  admired,  revered,  and  wondered  at,  a 
being  of  brightness  and  beauty,  of  splendid  raiment,  lacquered 
boots,  diamond  studs,  and  a  general  odour  of  roses  and  Ess. 
Bouquet.  He  is  the  prince  to  be  worshipped  at  a  distance,  and  ! 
not  to  be  lightly  touched  or  spoken  to.  She  wonders  some- 
times to  behold  him  pulling  Lora  about  in  very  unprincely 
fashion,  and  to  see  that  buxom  damsel  slap  his  face,  and  frowsle 
his  silky  chestnut  hair.  For  him,  he  takes  no  more  notice  of 
this  uncanny-looking  child,'  with  the  eldritch  red  locks,  than  of 
one  of  the  half-dozen  ill-conditioned  dogs  that  yelp  about  the 
premises.  That  he  is  the  object  of  her  silent  idolatry  would 
have  tickled  Master  Frank  beyond  everything. 

She  rises  at  last,  shivering  in  the  bleak  night  wind.  She  is 
as  nearly  nude  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  a  state  of  civilisation, 
and  the  chill  damp  pierces  through  her  tatters.  Why  she  does 
not  go  into  the  mill  until  the  morning,  she  never  knows  ;  she 
turns,  instead,  and  walks  slowly  back  to  the  farm. 

The  house  is  all  dark  and  silent.  The  dogs  fly  at  her,  but  a 
word  quiets  them  ;  they,  too,  know  Joanna's  witch-like  ways. 
Jud  Sleaford  swears  she  spends  half  her  nights  riding  the  air 
on  a  broomstick — she  comes  and  goes,  like  the  night-wind, 
where  she  listeth. 

She  goes  to  the  parlour  window  and  flattens  her  nose  against 
the  pane.    Her  eyes  are  keen  as  any  ferret's.    Yes,  there  she  is 
— she  has  not  gone  home — asleep — alone  .'—in  her  power  !  The 
girl's  eyes  light ;  they  glitter  in  the  dark.    There  she  is,  asleep, 
"alone,  in  her  power  ! 

She  goes  round  to  a  side  window,  opens  it,  and  enters.  Dogs, 
guns,  and  men  arc  plentiful  at  Sleaford's  ;  bolts  are  scarce  ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  burglars.  She  enters,  drops  lightly  to  the 
ground,  goes  straight  to  a  shelf  in  the  kitchen,  takes  down 
something  bright  and  steely,  and  steals  into  the  parlour  without 
a  sound.  Instead  of  going  straight  to  the  bed,  she  crouches  in 
her  corner,  to  brood,  perhaps,  over  the  deed  of  darkness  she  is 
about  to  do,  or  it  may  be  to  count  the  cost.  She  will  be  blamed 
in  the  morning,  no  doubt — is  she  not  blamed  for  everything 
that  goes  wrong  ? — she  will  be  beaten  nearly  to  death,  quite  to 
death  perhaps,  by  Giles  Sleaford.  Well,  she  does  not  care. 
They  will  hang  him  for  it.  If  she  were  quite  sure  about  the 
hanging,  she  feels  she  would  be  whipped  to  death  without  a 
groan. 

The  clock  striking  three  arouses  her.  It  is  time  to  be  up  and 
doing — in  an  hour  or  two  the  boys  will  be  down.  Indecision 
forms  no  part  of  her  character  ;  she  gets  up  at  once,  and  ap- 
proaches the  bed  with  her  formidable  weapon.  It  is  the  family 
shears,  bright,  large,  keen  as  a  razor,  and  her  object  is — not  to 
cut  off  Olga  Ventnor's  head,  but — her  hair  ! 

Olga  is  awake,  is  staring  at  her,  frozen  with  fright.  She  has 
not  counted  on  that,  and  with  a  snarl  of  baffled  malice,  she 
plunges  her  hand  in  the  golden  tresses,  and  uplifts  the  scissors. 


But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  child  springs  from  the  bed, 
rushes  from  the  room,  shrinking  like  a  mad  thing.  There  is  a 
heavy  fall,  the  sound  of  startled  voices  on  the  stairs,  and  open- 
ing doors.  In  that  moment  the  scissors  are  Hung  aside,  Joanna 
is  out  of  the  window,  and  away  like  the  wind  to  Black's  Dam. 
(to  be  continued.) 


WILHELM  RICHARD  WAGNER. 

Speaking  of  the  opera  one  day,  Voltaire  said  :  "Whatever  ia 
too  silly  to  be  said  is  sung." 

Many  readers  of  these  lines  have,  made  a  similar  remark 
doubtless  on  looking  over  their  opera  books,  Which  are  certainly 
among  the  most  inane  of  the  productions  of  man.  Open  the 
Libretto  of  "  Faust,"  for  example.  At  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
moments  of  the  opera,  Faust  sings  these  idiotic  words  to  Mar- 
garet ; — 

"  0  night  of  love  I    0  radiant  night ! 
The  bright  stars  shining  above  ; 

0  joy  !  is  this  divine  ? 

1  love,  I  adore  thee  !" 

To  this  the  enamoured  Margaret  replies  with  equal  flat  absur- 
dity :- 

"  Mine  idol  fond  art  thou. 
Speak,  speak  again  ! 
Thine,  thine  I'll  be  ; 
For  thee  I'd  gladly  die  !" 

These  lines,  it  is  true,  are  a  translation  ;  but  the  Italian 
original  does  not  appear  to  be  much  better.  An  opera,  in  fact, 
is  usually  a  mere  vehicle  for  the  display  of  extraordinary  vocal 
powers.  The  singer  is  almost  everything,  and  the  drama  no- 
thing. 

"If  I  should  make  an  opera  according  to  my  own  conception," 
the  great  Beethoven  is  reported  to  have  said,  "the  people 
would  absolutely  flee  from  it  ;  for  there  would  be  no  airs,  duets, 
trios,  and  all  that  nonsense  to  be  found  in  it,  and  what  I 
would  substitute  for  these  no  singer  would  sing,  and  no  audience 
hear." 

Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner,  a  German  musical  composer,  bom 
at  Leipsig  in  1813,  has  spent  a  laborious  professional  life  in 
the  endeavour  to  reform,  ennoble,  and  harmonise  the  opera, 
making  the  music  subordinate  to  the  play,  and  the  singer 
submissive  to  the  requirements  of  both.  This  has  been  his 
attempt.  Whether  ha  has  succeeded  in  it  is  a  question 
upon  which  the  musical  world  is  at  present  divided.  As  a 
member  of  the  unmusical  portion  of  the  world,  I  think  he 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  success,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  performance  of  his  op^raof  "Lohengrin"  was  incomparably 
the  most  elevated  and  the  most  beautiful  exhibition  of  the  kind 
ever  I  witnessed. 

Wagner's  father,  who  held  the  place  of  clerk  in  the  police 
department  at  Leipsig,  died  when  the  composer  was  six  months 
old  ;  but  his  early  years  were  well  cared  for  by  his  stepfather, 
who  was  an  actor  and  painter.  It  was  through  him  that  he 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  dramatic  art.  But  the  stepfather, 
too,  died  when  the  boy  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  ho  was  left 
to  the  charge  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  who  were  able  to  give 
him  a  classical  education. 

Like  all  the  other  musical  artists  whose  lives  have  been  re- 
corded, he  showed  a  certain  aptitude  for  his  art  while  still  very 
young.  In  his  eighth  year,  after  he  had  been  playing  on  the 
piano  for  a  while,  he  overheard  his  dying  stepfather  say  in  a 
faint  voice  to  his  mother  : 

"  What  if  he  should  have  a  talent  for  music  ?" 

He  had,  however,  no  serious  thoughts  of  music  at  the  time, 
though  two  of  his  sisters  were  learning  to  play  in  the  house. 
The  music  that  most  delighted  him  in  his  early  life  was  that 
of  Weber's  "Der  Freischiitz,"  then  a  new  opera,  the  composer 
of  which  used  frequently  to  pass  Wagner's  school  when  he  came 
out  from  the  morning  rehearsal. 

"I  always  looked  upon  him,"  Wagner  tells  us,  "with  reli- 
gious awe." 

Meanwhile,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  school,  read  Latin  and 
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Greek,  began  English,  and  was  so  much  affected  by  Shakspeare 
that  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  stupendous  Shaksperean  tragady,  a 
compound  of  "Hamlet"  and  "King  Lear."  In  the  course  of 
this  piece  forty  twu  parsons  were  killed,  and  in  order  to  bring 
the  play  to  an  end  he  was  obliged  to  make  most  of  the  slain 
reappear  as  ghosts.  As  a  schoolboy  he  was  somewhat  idle  and 
disorderly.  Gradually  he  neglected  his  school  studies,  and 
laboured  at  nothing  but  his  mighty  Shaksperean  play,  occa- 
sionally composing  an  overture,  and  otherwise  playing  with 
music.  He  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  event 
occurred  which  led  him  to  the  serious  study  of  music.  At  a 
concert  in  Leipsig,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  the  music  of  Beet- 
hoven in  "Egmont,"  a  fine  poem  set  to  music  worthy  of  it. 
He  was  so  deeply  moved  by  the  charm  of  this  union  of  great 
music  and  great  poetry,  that  he  made  up  his  mind,  with  the 
rash  confidence  of  a  boy,  to  compose  for  his  tragedy  "just 
such  an  accompaniment."  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  sought 
instruction  in  musical  composition,  the  very  difficulties  of  which 
so  delighted  and  fascinated  him  that  he  decided  to  ;be  a 
musician.  In  secret  he  composed  enormous  things  ;  and  while 
he  was  still  a  lad,  one  of  his  overtures  was  actually  performed 
at  the  Leipsig  theatre.  The  efi'act  upon  the  audience  was  not 
flattering  to  the  composer.  Every  four  bars  throughout  the 
piece  there  was  a  great  thump  upon  the  bass  drum. 

"  The  audience,"  he  says,  "  soon  passed  from  their  original 
wonder  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  drummer  into  unconcealed  dis- 
gust, and  thence  into  a  levity  that  wounded  me  deeply." 

At  the  university  he  outgrew  these  boyish  follies,  studied 
under  good  masters,  composed  after  good  models,  formed  plans 
of  magnificent  and  impossible  operas  ;  and,  living  thus  the  usual 
life  of  an  unformed  genius,  struggled  into  manhood.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  passed  some  years  in  going  from 
orchestra  to  orchestra,  living  precariously  by  composing  dance- 
music,  pot  powris,  and  other  musical  ware  of  that  kind,  happy  if 
he  could  get  a  few  hours  every  week  upon  his  grand  schemes. 
He  remained  true  to  his  original  conceptions  of  an  opera,  select- 
ing, first  of  all,  a  beautiful  legend  as  a  basis,  and  then  setting  it 
to  suitable  music.  He  wrote  his  dramas  himself,  and  in  com- 
posing the  music  thought  only  of  what  his  tlocme  demanded, 
paying  less  and  less  regard  to  the  customs  of  the  stage  and  the 
demands  of  singers. 

Often  he  was  in  extreme  poverty,  even  to  absolute  destitu- 
tion. But  he  appears  to  have  taken  life  easily,  for  at  twenty- 
three,  when  he  was  at  his  poorest,  he  married.  His  first  regular 
employment,  which  was  that  of  a  leader  of  orchestra,  gave  him 
constant  paiu,  for  he  could  not  but  lament  the  perverted  taste  of 
the  public  which  applauded  to  the  echo  operas  which  he  deemed 
musical  trash.  After  many  adventures  and  some  slight  suc- 
cesses, he  and  his  wife  found  themselves  at  Paris  with  a  trunk 
full  of  music,  and  nothing  in  either  of  their  purses.  But  for  the 
generosity  of  Meyerbeer,  who  examined  his  music  and  discerned 
its  promise,  he  might  have  starved  ;  and,  indeed,  he  often  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  hungry  without  any  means  of  satisfying  his 
hunger. 

"  Manifold  difficulties,"  he  says,  in  an  autobiographical  pre- 
face, "and  very  bitter  want,  encompassed  my  life  at  this 
period." 

He  became  a  mere  music  hack,  composing  arrangements  for 
bands,  and  doing  any  trifling  job  which  a  music  dealer  could  be 
persuaded  to  give  him.  Meyerbeer  gave  him  precious  intro- 
ductions to  managers  and  others,  and  several  times  it  seemed  as 
if  he  was  on  the  point  of  having  one  of  his  operas  performed  in 
Paris.  Years  passed,  however,  and  he  still  remained  unknown, 
earning  a  wretched  subsistence  by  the  work  he  despised.  Some- 
times so  long  an  interval  elapsed  during  which  he  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  these  trivial  and  tedious  labours,  that  he  feared  he 
had  forgotten  his  art,  and  would  fly  to  the  piano  to  ascertain, 
as  he  says,  "  whether  he  was  still  a  musician." 

But,  meanwhile,  his  published  music  was  slowly  making  its 
way  in  far-off  Germany,  and  in  1842,  when  he  was  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  he  received  the  joyful  intelligence  that  his  opera  of 
"Rienzi,"  a  subject  suggested  to  him  by  reading  Bulwer's 
novel,  had  been  accepted  at  the  opera  house  of  (Dresden.  He 
soon  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  about  to  cross  to  his 
native  land. 


"  With  bright  tears  standing  in  my  eyes,"  'he  says,  "  I 
poor  artist  as  I  was,  swore  lasting  fealty  to  my  German  father- 
land." 

His  "  Rienzi"  was  produced  at  Dresden  in  October,  1842.  It 
was  successful  with  the  audience.  I  say,  with  the  audience  - 
for  it  is  the  people,  the  great  crowd  of  parquette  and  amphi- 
theatre, and  not  the  musicians  as  a  class,  who  have  accepted 
Richard  Wagner  and  the  work  of  his  life.  The  success  of 
"  Rienzi"  led  to  his  being  appointed  director  of  the  Dresden  opera 
house,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  complete  the  greater 
works  upon  which  his  fame  is  chiefly  founded. 

Wagner  is  now  sixty-six  years  of  age.  Ha  has  had  a  varied 
experience — brilliant  successes  and  cutting  disappointments.  In 
Paris,  when  his  opera  of  "Tannhauser"  was  produced,  after 
countleds  rehearsals,  a  gang  of  dandies,  called  the  Paris  Jockey 
Club,  combined  to  disturb  the  performance  by  whistling  and 
hooting  whenever  the  audience  applauded.  There  were  ten 
applauders  to  the  one  whistler,  but  Wagner  withdrew  the  opera 
after  the  third  representation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
Wagner  Society  in  many  capital  cities.  King  Ludwig,  of 
Bavaria,  as  Wagner  expresses  it,  cried  to  him  in  his  chaos  T 

"  Come  !    Fmish  thy  work  !    I  wish  it  I" 

In  other  words,  the  King  of  Bavaria  appointed  him  director 
of  the  opora  at  Munich,  and  gave  him  abundant  means  of  pro- 
ducing his  colossal  works. 

Those  Wagner  societies,  and  others,  aided  King  Ludwig  to 
construct  a  special  theatre  for  the  composer  at  Bayreuth,  a 
little  town  in  the  Bavarian  kingdom.  This  theatre  was  built 
on  plans  either  invented  or  selected  by  Wagner,  and  is  singular 
in  almost  every  respect,  from  its  form,  which  is  almost  that  of 
a  parallelogram,  to  the  orchestra,  which  is  sunk  down  in  a 
groove  much  below  the  level  of  the  pit  floor,  and  in  which  the 
band  are  entirely  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  audience.  In 
this  unique  building  Wagner  secured  the  greatest  triumph  of  his 
life  a  couple  of  years  ago,  when  three  representations  were  given 

of  his  biggest  if  not  greatest  work,  ' '  The  Nibelungen  Ring"  

an  opera  which  takes  four  consecutive  nights  to  produce.  The 
three  productions  therefore  took  twelve  nights  in  all.  The  best 
singers  and  players  in  Germany  took  part  in  these  performances, 
as  well  as  in  the  numerous  previous  rehearsals  ;  some,  who 
could  afford  to  do  so,  would  accept  no  jiayment ;  others  were 
content  to  receive  what  barely  supported  them  while  they  re- 
mained at  Bayreuth  ;  and  the  prices  of  admission  for  the 
audiences  were  extravagantly  high.  There  seems,  however, 
but  small  probability  that  "The  Mbelungen  Ring"  will  ever 
become  popular  with  the  opera-going  public,  at  least  of  the 
present  generation. 


MR.  BARKER'S  PICTURE, 
By  Max  Adeler. 


"Your  charge  against  Mr.  Barker,  the  artist  here,"  said  the 
magistrate,  "  is  assault  and  battery,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  » 

"  And  your  name  is"  

"  Potts  !    I  am  art  critic  of  the  Weekly  Spy." 
"  State  your  case." 

"I  called  at  Mr.  Barker's  studio  upon  his  invitation  to  see 
his  great  picture,  just  finished,  of  '  George  Washington  cutting 
down  the  cherry  tree  with  his  hatchet. '  Mr.  Barker  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  it,  and  after  I  had  pointed  out  his  mistake  in 
making  the  handle  of  the  hatchet  twice  as  thick  as  the  tree,  and 
in  turning  the  head  of  the  hatchet  around  so  that  George  was 
cutting  the  tree  down  with  the  hammer  end,  I  asked  him  why 
he  foreshortened  George's  leg  so  as  to  make  it  look  as  if  his 
left  foot  was  upon  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river." 

"Did  Mr.  Barker  take  it  kindly  ?"  asked  the  justice. 

"  Well,  he  looked  a  little  glum  ;  that's  all.  And  then  when 
I  asked  him  why  he  put  a  guinea  pig  up  in  the  tree,  and  why 
he  painted  the  guinea  pig  with  horns,  he  said  that  it  was  not  a 
guinea  pig,  but  a  cow,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  tree  but  in  the 
background.  Then  I  said  that  if  I  had  been  painting  George 
Washington  I  should  not  have  given  him  the  complexion  of  a 
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salmon  brick  ;  I  should  not  have  given  him  two  thumbs  on  each 
hand,  and  I  should  have  tried  not  to  slew  his  right  eye  around 
so  that  he  could  see  around  the  back  of  his  head  to  his  left  ear. 
And  Barker  said,  *  Oh,  wouldn't  you  /'  Sarcastic,  your  worship. 
And  I  said  no  I  wouldn't,  and  I  wouldn't  have  painted  oak-leaves 
on  a  cherry-tree,  and  1  wouldn't  have  left  the  spectator  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  figure  off  by  the  woods  was  a  factory  chimney, 
or  a  steamboat,  or  George  Washington's  father  taking  a 
smoke." 

"Which  was  it  V  asked  the  magistrate. 

"I  don't  know.  Nobody  will  ever  know.  So  Barker  asked 
me  what  I'd  advise  him  to  do.  And  I  told  him  I  thought  his 
best  chance  was  to  abandon  the  Washington  idea,  and  to  fix  the 
thing  up  somehow  to  represent  the  '  Boy  who  stood  on  the 
Burning  Deck.'  I  told  him  he  might  paint  the  grass  red  to  re- 
present the  flames,  and  daub  over  the  tree  so's  it  would  look 
like  the  mast,  and  pull  George's  foot  to  this  side  of  the  river 
so's  it  would  rest  somewhere  on  the  burning  deck,  and  maybe 
he  might  reconstruct  that  factory  chimney,  or  whatever  it  was, 
and  make  it  the  captain,  while  he  could  arrange  the  guinea  pig 
to  do  for  the  captain's  dog." 

"  Did  he  agree  ?" 

"  He  said  the  idea  didn't  strike  him.  So  then  I  suggested 
that  he  might  turn  it  into  Columbus  discovering  America.  Let 
George  stand  for  Columbus,  and  the  tree  be  turned  into  a  native, 
and  the  hatchet  made  to  answer  for  a  flag,  while  the  mountain 
in  the  background  would  answer  for  the  rolling  billows  of  the 
ocean.  He  said  he'd  be  hanged  if  it  should.  So  I  mentioned 
that  it  might,  perhaps,  pass  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  PutGeorge  in  black  for  the  headsman,  bend  over  the 
tree  and  put  a  frock  on  it  for  Mary,  le\;  the  hatchet  stand,  and 
work  in  the  guinea  pig  and  factory  chimney  as  mourners.  But 
Barker  said  that  there  would  be  somebody  worse  hurt  than 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  if  I  kept  on." 

"Didn't  like  it,  hey  ?" 

"  I  s'pose  not.  And  I  said  that  while  I  did  not  want  to  force 
my  advice  upon  hira,  I  would  say,  if  my  opinion  was  asked, 
that  the  best  hope  of  that  picture  would  be  to  make  it  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Deluge.  Build  in  an  ark  around  George,  put 
a  shirt  on  him,  and  call  him  Noah,  crowd  in  other  animals  with 
the  guinea  pig,  let  the  factory  chimney  do  for  Mount  Ararat, 
and  the  tree  for  the  stove-pipe  projecting  from  the  roof  of  the 
ark.  J ust  as  I  had  got  the  words  out  my  mouth  Barker  knocked 
me  clean  through  the  picture.  My  head  tore  out  Washington's 
near  leg,  and  my  right  foot  carried  away  about  four  miles  of  the 
river.  We  had  it  over  and  over  on  the  floor  for  a  while,  and 
finally  Barker  whipped.  I  am  going  to  take  the  law  of  him  in 
the  interests  of  justice  and  high  art." 

So  Barker  was  bound  over,  and  Mr.  Potts  went  down  to  the 
ofhce  of  the  iSjji/  to  write  up  his  criticism. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


Lesson  XXVIL 
Possessive  Pronouns  Causing  Aspiration. 
The  possessive  pronouns  nio,  my  ;  ■oo,  thy ;  and  a,  his  ;  cause 
Aspiration,    a,  her,  does  not  cause  Aspiration. 

Examples. — mo  bop-o,  (mo  wordh)  my  table  ;  ■oo  bopt),  thy  table  ; 
A  bot^'o,  A  bopt),  her  table.    Memory  aid  : —  ' 
"  ITlo,  and  -GO,  and  a  for  his, 
Aspirate — I  do  not  quiz." 

"According  to  a  principle  of  the  language,  no  number  of  vowels 
meeting  in  a  word  forms  more  than  one  syllable ;  and,  therefore, 
when  many  vowels  come  together,  an  adventitious  ■6  or  j  is  often 
thrown  in  between  them  to  make  a  second  syllable,  and  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a  hyphen,  or  diteresis  ;  as  ■oo  beoAib,  to  the  living, 
may  be  written  ■oo  beo-oAib.  In  modern  Irish  orthography  ao 
vowels  are  double  in  the  same  syllable.''— O'Donovan.    See  Lesson 


Vocabulary — -6. 

^■6  (awe),  luck.  -ouine,  a  person. 

At)<3i]\c  (eye-:i,rk),  a  horn.  Z'-^W  sharp, 

d-onni-o,  timber.  jtAc,  take, 

pA-o  (fee),  a  deer.  opivaib,  on  you. 

love  (noun).  cof\p,  a  body. 

niA-DA-o,  a  dog  ;  also,  niA-opAX).  cpoit),  believe. 

f<\op-t)uine,  a  freeman  (from  ci\oit)ii)i,  I  beUeve, 

fAop,  free,  and  •ouine,  a  'oo]mi,  a  fist, 

person).  TSAn,  old. 

liATjApc  (ryeurk),  sight.  TS^ah,  a  knife. 
]\uA-6  (rooa),  red. 

L    CU    Agllf    AlSApC.        2.    11lAT)A'6   biU    AI^UI*  mAT)]\A-6    ^XUA*.  .'). 

CAilin  bAn  Aj;tif  -peAH  bui-oe.  C]\ei'oini  Ann  X)ia.  4.  S^vAx)  mo 
cpo'i'oo,  mo  cpuii-cin  Iau.  'bi'oeAnri  f6  ^eup.  5.  'Oeun  au  i-jiau 
j;eun.  Aii  Aguf  A'6mu-o.  G.  "Oopn  •ouncA.'  JLac  t)' pAib*  bcAC.  7. 
bi  lAA'OApc  geurv  Aig  Co|\mo,c.  8.  Copp  Agup  AtiAiii.  SeAU  •ouine. 
9.  copp  Agu]-  AiiAm  A15  An  •ouine  UAf  aI.  10.  Co>baip  x>o  ci\oi-6e 
t>0  'DlllA. 

1.  A  hound  and  a  horn.  2.  A  white  dog  and  a  red  dog.  .3.  A 
fair  girl  and  a  yellow  man.  1  believe  in  God.  4.  Love  of  my  heart, 
my  full  pitcher,  tie  is  (usually)  sharp.  5.  Sharpen  (make  sharp) 
the  knife.  Luck  and  timber,  6.  A  closed  fist.  Take  your  deer 
away  with  you.  7.  Cormac  had  sharp  sight.  8.  A  body  and  a 
souL  An  old  person,  9,  The  gentleman  has  a  body  aud  soul.  10. 
Give  your  heart  to  God. 

(to  be  continued.) 


PRAISES  OF  THE  JBLESSED  SACRAiWZNT. 

[The  following  is  a  translation,  by  the  Rev.  .John  Nolan,  O.D.C.,  of 
a  beautiful  Gaehc  poem,  written  "by  Donogh  Mor  O'Daly,  Abbot  of 
Boyle,  county  Roscommon,  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  was  called  the 
Ovid  of  Ireland.  The  original  will  in  due  time  appear  among  our  GaeUc 
Lessons,] 


Fewer  the  angels  round  God's  throne  above, 
Fewer  the  holy  ones  filled  with  His  love, 
Fewer  the  creatures  on  earth  by  God  sent, 
Than  the  praises  of  Jesus  in  the  sweet  Sacrament. 

Fewer  the  drops  within  deep  ocean's  brim, 
Fewer  the  fish  which  in  all  waters  swim. 
Fewer  the  grass  blades  and  sands  on  the  shore, 
Than  the  praises  of  Jesus,  whom  Christians  adore. 

Fewer  the  years  in  eternity's  run, 
Fewer  the  attributes  of  God's  holy  Son, 
Fewer  the  lights  around  heaven's  High  King, 
Than  the  praises  to  Jesus  doth  the  Sacrament  bring. 

Fewer  the  stars  shining  bright  over  head, 
Fewer  the  mercies  on  penitents  shed. 
Fewer  the  streams  filling  up  the  deep  sea. 
Than  the  praises  of  Jesus  on  the  altar  for  me. 

Fewer  the  letters  in  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
Fewer  the  leaves  in  the  wood,  full  of  awe, 
Fewer  hosannahs  where  no  tongue  grows  weary. 
Than  the  praises  of  Jesus,  the  sweet  Son  of  Mary. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  following  story  is  strongly  vouched  for,  aud  perhaps,  it 
is  true,  but  it  wears  a  dubious  air  : — 

A  sailor  died  on  shipboard,  and  was  committed  to  the  deep, 
with  the  usual  impressive  ceremonies.  As  the  body  was  slid  off 
the  plank  into  the  sea,  encased  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  in  which 
was  placed  an  old  grindstone  and  a  carpenter's  axe,  to  sink 
it,  the  man's  son,  overcome  by  sorrow,  leaped  into  the  sea  after 
his  father's  body. 

An  immense  shark,  which  had  been  following  the  vessel, 
swallowed  them  both,  and,  as  the  shark  continued  to  follow  the 
ship,  the  sailors  baited  a  hook,  and  threw  it  into  the  sea. 

The  shark  immediately  swallowed  it,  and,  by  means  of  a  strong 
windlass,  was  drawn  to  the  deck,  when  one  of  the  sailors  de- 

*  'O'  pAX),  for  •oo  y\Ax>  ;  the  apostrophe  (')  indicates  the  omission 
of  o  in  'DO. 
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clared  most  solemnly  that  he  heard  a  grating  souad,  which  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  the  shark. 

The  sailors,  after  enjoyiog  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  expense,  pro- 
ceeded to  listen  for  themselves,  when  they  were  compelled  to 
admit  they  heard  a  similar  sound. 

They  then  proceeded  to  open  the  shark,  when  the  mystery 
was  explained.  It  appears  the  sailor  was  not  dead,  but  in  a 
trance  ;  and  his  son,  on  making  this  discovery  when  inside  the 
shark,  had,  by  means  of  his  knife,  ripped  open  the  blanket. 

Having  liberated  his  father,  they  both  went  to  work  and 
righted  up  the  old  grindstone.  The  boy  was  turning,  and  the 
father  was  holding  on  the  old  ship-carpenter's  axe,  sharpening  it 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  their  way  out  of  their  Jonah-like 
prison,  which  occasioned  the  noise  heard  by  the  sailor. 

As  it  was  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  very  little  air 
stirring  where  they  were  at  work,  they  were  both  sweating 
tremendously.  » 

PREACHING  AND  PRACTISING. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squibbles  and  the  visitor  were  sitting  in  the 
parlour,  and  the  olive  branch  was  sleeping  in  an  inner  room, 
from  which  the  door  opened  into  the  parlour.  ^ 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Squibbles,  "there  is  something  about 
babies  that  appeals  to  the  liner  feelings  of  our  nature  ;  an  unde- 
finable  presence  which  softens  us,  and  makes  our  hearts  go  out  to 

them  ;  a  subtle  influence  which  recalls  For  heaven's  sake, 

Maria,  go  in  there  and  strangle  that  brat,  or  do  something  to 
make  it  shut  up,  so  that  a  man  can  hear  himself  talk  in  his  own 
house  !" 

GAS-JETS. 


He  professed  to  know  a  good  deal  about  grammar,  and  he 
startled  all  by  volunteering  the  remark,  ' '  I  think  that  that  that 
that  that  man  used  ought  to  be  which." 

Somebody  estimates  that  every  man  who  lives  to  sixty  years 
old  has  spent  seven  months  in  buttoning  his  shirt  collar.  Thirty 
years  more  should  be  added  for  hunting  up  the  collar  button. 

A  bachelor  remarked  the  other  day  that  wives  who  use  the 
needle  are  like  the  enemy  spoken  of  in  the  parables  :  they  seiu 
tears  while  the  husbandmen  sleep. 

"  Say,  Spriggins,  do  you  believe  in  the  appearance  of  spirits  ?" 
"  No,  but  I  believe  in  their  disappearance.  My  bottle  of  brandy 
has  been  missing  since  yesterday." 

A  genius  in  Washington  city  has  the  following  sign  posted  on 
his  window :  "Eggs  newly  laid  here  at  the  shortest  notice." 

A  man  at  a  fair  was  asked  if  the  horse  he  offered  for  sale  was 
timid.  "  Not  at  all,"  said  he.  "  He  spends  the  whole  night  by 
himself  in  the  stable."  . 

A  paper  says  of  a  late  fire  :  "  Owing  to  the  prompt  efforts  of 
the  firemen  the  fire  was  confined  to  the  house."  They  ought  to 
have|Jirf  it  out. 

An  old  Scotch  lady  had  an  evening  party,  where  a  young 
man  was  present  who  was  about  to  leave  for  an  appointment  in 
China.  As  he  was  exceedingly  extravagant  in  his  conversation 
about  himself,  the  old  lady  said,  when  he  was  leaving,  "  Tak 
guid  care  o'  yoursel,  my  man,  when  ye're  awa' ;  for,  mind  ye, 
they  eat  puppies  in  Cheena  !" 

Of  a  two-year-old  miss  it  is  reported  that  very  recently  her 
mother  was  endeavouring  to  soothe  her  to  sleep,  singing,  "By, 
baby  !  by,  baby  !"  to  one  of  the  popular  airs  of  the  day.  The 
little  one  recognised  in  an  instant,  however,  that  the  words  and 
air  were  at  variance,  and  opening  her  eyes,  remarked:  "Not 
that,  mamma  ;  say,  '  Whoa,  Emma  !  whoa,  Emma  !'  " 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mast  elaDse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  vablishing 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

P.  K. — It  is  idle  to  ask  insertion  as  a  favour.  Admission  to  our 
columns  is  secured  by  merit  alone.  Your  piece  has  some,  but  it  is 
blemished  by  numerous  evidences  of  defective  education,  which  unfit  it 
for  publication. 


J.  M. — Received.  How  could  you  dream  for  an  instant  that  those 
replies  were  meant  for  ypu  ? 

Tbomas  Dowd.— It  is  sheer  dishonesty  to  try  to  palm  ofi  the  pro- 
ductions of  others  as  your  own.  You  had  better  not  try  again — at  least 
with  \is. 

F.  P.  F.— Not  perfect  metrically  ;  but  it  has  a  point  that  we  can  ap- 
preciate, and  therefore  it  shall  go  to  the  printer  instead  of  to  the  waste- 
basket. 

M.  B. — They  spring  from  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  which 
rcust  be  purified  to  effect  a  cure.  An  electuary,  which  you  can  get  at  a 
druggist's  or  apothecary's  for  a  few  pence,  may  be  tried  by  you  ;  but  if 
it  does  not  set  you  all  right  you  should  consult  a  physician,  since  vitia- 
tion of  the  blood  may  be  caused  in  divers  ways,  each  requiring  a  different 
mode  of  cure. 

A  Yankee. — Pure  rubbish. 

Saorghuine. — The  coincidence  might  have  been  accidental ;  but,  nn 
the  other  hand,  as  also  it  might  not,  we  shall  very  carefully  scrutinise 
the  next  contribution  from  the  same  hand. 

B.  H.— The  common  carotid  artery  runs  up  both  sides  of  the  neck 
from  the  region  of  the  larynx  to  the  salivary  glands,  and  immediately 
under  the  jaws  it  is  somewhat  forward  of  the  great  muscle  of  the  neck. 
There  is  said  on  good  authority  to  be  some  connection  between  deep 
sleep  and  compression  of  the  carotids ;  nevertheless  we  should  advise 
you  to  let  yours  alone  ;  you  might  sleep  too  well.  Instead,  take  a  brisk 
walk  of  some  three  miles  every  night  for  a  week,  when,  if  sleeplessness 
still  troubles  you,  seek  medical  advice  at  once. 

P.  0. — Our  Manager  can  send  you  the  numbers  you  require  for  three- 
pence. The  April  and  May  montldy  parts  can  be  had.  for  Is  2d  post 
free. 

J.  F.  M. — Not  at  all  in  our  style.   Too  erotic. 

The  Pass  of  Plumes. — There  is  no  use  in  bewailing  to  us  the  matter 
first  broached  in  your  note.  We  do  what  we  can  in  providing  the 
article ;  '  if  you,  and  all  who  think  like  you,  made  similar  exertions 
energetically,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  ppint  out  the  difference  to  those 
who  do  not  know  it,  a  very  prompt  and  efficient  remedy  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  evil  of  which  you  complain.  Never  use  up  time  in  bewailing 
anything  but  your  sins.  For  your  questions— 1.  Yes.  2.  Get  elemen- 
tary books,  and  afterwards  fill  in  the  outlines  with  works  that  enter 
more  into  detail.  Write  to  our  Manager,  inquiring  the  price  of  Fredet's 
"  Outlines  of  History."  It  will  do  very  well  to  begin  with.  3.  Hand- 
writing good.  Composition  fair,  but  wanting  somewhat  in -directness 
and  exactitude  of  expression.  The  names  we  must  hold  over  till  next 
week  to  be  certain  of  them.  We  , cannot,  however,  for  mechanical 
reasons,  print  them  in  the  Graelic  type. 

Saorghuine.— 1.  Nouns  and  verbs  all  through  disagree  in  number.  2. 
Poetic  ;  but  many  faults.  3.  The  same,  only  the  faults  are  worse  ones. 
4.  Also  the  same.  In  brief,  what  you  want  to  write  verses  fairly  is  a 
Uttle  more  education.  We  are  always  sorry  to  hear  of  anyone  leaving 
the  old  land.  She  has  been  robbed  of  too  many  of  her  children  already, 
and  America  can  offer  but  few  temptations  nowadays  to  any  except 
those  who  are  able  to  buy  out  a  large  farm  and  stock  it. 

A.  O'B. — Smartly  written,  but  not  at  all  in  our  style.  Most  of  our 
readers  would  fail  to  get  up  an  interest  in  an  English  officer,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  might  try. 

WiUiam  Daly,  Dunkerley-terrace,  Henry-street,  Tipperary,  has  for 
sale  the  lat  and  2nd  vols,  of  You  kg  Ibeland  complete,  bound  in  one 
book. 

Quere. — Not  from  Cumaighe.  The  old  form  of  Cooney  was  Cuanaich, 
according  to  the  genealogies.   It  had  the  0  prefixed — thus,  Ui-Cuanaich. 

S.  S.  K.  (Subscriber).—!.  Kearns,  Kerin,  Kiran,  and  Kieran  are 
Anglicised  forms  of  O'Ciarain,  from  which  clan  spring  those  who  bear 
the  names  given  above.  2.  We  cannot  assist  you.  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
Ulster  King-of-Arms,  might  be  able ;  but  in  the  chaos  that  for  nearly 
three  centuries  followed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  such  mattters  were 
apt  to  drop  out  of  sight  except  in  the  case  of  the  most  prominent 
families.  » 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  literature."— WuiUM 
Smith  O'Beien. 
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"One  to  see  my  asftsters."— (See  page  S«6.) 


SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


By  Brigto, 

Author  of  "  Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  Dillon,"  "  Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  V.— (Continued.) 
Shane  broke  a  long  silence  aa  he  and  his  friends  neared  the 
Fews  by  ezclaiming  : 

"I  shall  not  await  these  talked-of  measures  of  my  Lord  of 


Sussex.  I  have  a  project  that  will  tear  his  cobweb  schemes  to 
pieces.  Never  shake  your  head,  O'Hanlon,  nor  you,  Dhonal, 
bid  me  pause  and  think,  when  I  reveal  it.  It  is  this.  I  will 
have  DO  more  of  these  go-betweens.  I  will  myself  cross  to  Eng- 
land and  see  Elizabeth  in  person.  No  words  !"  he  added  im- 
periously, as  both  his  friends  were  about  to  speak  together. 
"  I  am  resolved.  Before  the  Autumn  comes,  she  and  I  will 
have  face  to  face  discussed  this  claim  she  puts  forvrard  for  the 
blacksmith's  heir  upon  Tyrone." 

The  words  brought  them  to  the  Fews,  where,  amid  the  bustle 
attendant  on  the  departure  of  the  other  guests,  the  pedlar  was 
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to  be  seen  still  pressing  the  sale  of  his  wares  upon  anyone  he 
could  persuade  to  look  at  them. 

"What,  Master  Pedlar!  not  yet  cleared  out?"  cried  Shane 
good-humouredly,  and  pausing  as  he  passed  him,  "Empty 
your  entire  store,  man,  amoug  ray  people,  and  O'Cahan  sha,li 
pay  you  for  it  in  good  '  harp-money,'  as  it  is  more  current  where 
you  make  your  purchases  than  a  '  cowe.'  " 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  generosity,  prince  !  My  pack 
is  all  but  empty  now,"  replied  the  man.  "  1  have  little  left 
in  it  but  a  few  pieces  which  I  must  keep  for  some  cijnstant 
customers  of  mine  farther  North ;  and  then  for  Dublin  once 
more,  to"  

"Who  knows  this  man?"  questioned  Shane,  interrupting 
him  unceremoniously  in  his  speech,  and  addressing  Dhonal  Beg, 
who  stood  beside  him. 

"You  are  the  man  I  met  one  night  between  Armagh  and 
Benburb  now  some  years  ago,"  said  the  fosterer  speaking  to  the 
pedlar,  on  whom  his  dark  penetrating  eyes  had  been  for  the 
last  few  minutes  fixed  earnestly. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  man,  meeting  his  gaze  with  frankness, 
"  I  recollect  you  now  quite  well.  If  memory  serves  me  right 
you  were  very  anxious  to  hear  news  from  the  Pale  on  that 
occasion." 

"  And  j'ou  told  me  some  which  has  taken  ever  since  to  come 
true,"  said  Dlional  shortly. 

"  Very  likely,"  was  the  answer.  "I  am  constantly  hearing 
reports  of  wonderful  things  in  one  place  which  I  repeat  in 
another,  but  I  never  answer  for  their  truth,  or  give  its  proba- 
bility much  thought.  I  was  a  pedlar  then,  I  am  a  pedlar  still, 
and  have  just  this  one  piece  of  bright  silk  undisposed  of.  Buy 
it,  and  break  me  ;  it  will  make  a  nice  present  for  your  fair  wife 
or  your  lady  love  ;"  and  he  held  up  the  silk  temptingly  before 
him  as  he  spoke. 

Shane  and  the  other  men  present  laughed  with  great  merri- 
ment at  the  effect  of  the  pedlar's  voluble  speech  on  Dhonal, 
who  turned  sulkily  away  from  him  ;  while  O'Neil,  when  the 
laughter  cea<!erl.  drt^w  the  man  a  little  aside  and  said  : 

"  Yf  u  frequent  D  iblin  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  your  trade, 
and  doubtless  know  m  ich  of  its  inns  and  hostelries.  Suppose  a 
friend  of  mine  wished  to  pay  a  secret  visit  to  that  city  for  a  few 
days,  more  or  less,  could  you  recommend  a  place  of  the  kind 
where  he  could  stay  in  s  ifet.y  ?" 

"  Any  frieud  of  O'Neil's  should  be  a  man  of  rank,"  replied 
the  pedlar,  "  and  I  only  frequent  one  place  in  the  capital,  which 
would  of  course  be  too  humble  a  lodging  for  such  as  he." 

"I  have  just  said  he  wishes  ta  visit  this  place  privately,"  was 
the  answer  ;  "  therefore  his  rank  does  not  count.  Where  is 
this  place  you  speak  of,  and  how  is  it  called  ?" 

"  The  Brown  Dog,"  replied  the  man  freely.  "  I  find  a  corner 
at  its  fireside  suit  me  very  well.  It  is  to  be  found  in  an  alley 
oflF  Dame  street,  and  is  kept  by  an  honest  man  enough  in  his 
way — one  Luke  Dingley— a  Saxon  lately  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  Sussex." 

"  But  the  man  I  speak  of  is  no  friend  to  Sussex,"  said  Shane, 
with  all  his  own  rash  frankness.  "  It  is  from  him  he  would  hold 
himself  concealed.  To  lodge  with  one  of  his  servants  would  not 
be  the  way  to  do  so." 

"A  discharyed  servant,"  corrected  the  pedlar. 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  diff  erence,"  smiled  Shane.  "  Do  you  answer 
for  the  man's  honesty  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  too  much  of  life,  prince,  to  answer  for  any 
man's  honesty  save  my  own,"  was  the  answer,  "and  scarcely 
that  always,  for  you  know  I  must  live,  and  to  do  so  I  must 
sell.    However,  as  things  go,  he  is  as  trustworthy  as  another." 

"His  house  is  very  near  the  Castle,"  hesitated  Shane.  "I 
have  been  in  Dublin,  and  know  as  much  as  that." 

"  But  if  Sussex  does  not  hear  of  this  man's  presence  in  the 
Pale,  that  cannot  make  any  difiference,"  said  the  pedlar.  "If 
he  does  hear  of  it,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  search  for  him  bo 
near  his  own  walls." 

"True,"  said  Shane,  musingly.  "The  Brown  Dog,  oS 
Dame-street,"  he  repeated.  "  Well,  perhaps  my  friend  may 
have  seen  something  of  it  before  we  meet  again"  ;  and  he  dis- 
missed the  pedlar  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  entered  the 
interior  of  the  dwelling. 


CHii'TER  VI.— The  Kinsmek. 
"He  should  be  here  by  this  time,"  said  O'Neil. 
"  The  hour  appointed,  has  barely  gassed,"  replied  his  foster- 
brother. 

The  scene  of  their  conversation  was  a  small  private  room  in 
the  Brown  Dog,  j?here  both  awaited  the  coming  of  an  anxiously 
expected  visitor.  Dhonal  Beg  had  remorselessly  sacrificed  his 
long  locks  to  the  necessity  of  disguising  himself  ;  but  Shane 
h.td  merely  gathered  his  under  the  broad  leafed  hat  he  wore,  and 
concealed  his  ordinary  attire  under  a  cloak  such  as  was  usually 
worn  by  officers  in  the  Saxon  service. 

As  the  moments  passed  on,  O'Neil  rose,  and,  according  to  his 
invariable  custom  when  excited  or  impatient,  commenced  pacing 
the  little  apartment  from  wall  to  wall,  pushing  aside  without 
ceremony  the  articles  of  furniture  which  impeded  his  doing  so. 

"I  regret  having  adopted  the  advice  that  you,  O'Hagan,  and 
others  forced  upon  me,"  he  commenced.  "  I  never  set  much 
store  upon  my  Norman  kindred,  as  I  have  declared  openly  and 
plainly  enough  many  and  many  a  time — ay,  and  so  lately  too 
that  it  is  little  less  than  mean  of  me  to  seek  a  favour  from  one 
of  them  now.  And  he  does  well  to  make  me  wait  his  plea- 
sure !" 

"  You  are  unreasonable,  Shane,"  replied  O'Cahan.  "  Unless 
he  wished  to  proclaim  your  presence  within  its  walls  to  all 
Dublin,  he  has  to  observe  close  caution  in  his  visit.  But  his 
letter  promising  a  kinsman's  interest  in  your  aftairs  was  prompt 
and  warm.  Setting  prejudice  aside  too,  the  Fitzgeralds  are  a 
knightly  race — too  proud  and  chivalrous  to  be  insincere." 

But  Shane  was  not  to  be  quieted,  and  he  again  burst  forth  : 

"What  is  this  Sussex  that  I  should  thus  conceal  my  wish 
from  him  to  see  his  queen  in  person — that  I  should  lurk  here  in 
this  dog's  kennel  like  a  coward,  when  I  .should  leave  my  own 
shores  in  state  to  visit  her  like  a  prince  V 

"  Because  you  have  wisely  consented  to  be  guided  by  cooler 
heads  than  your  own,  though  not  clearer  when  you  take  time 
to  think.  Sussex  is  your  enemy,  and  it  would  give  him  an 
undue  advantage  over  you  did  he  know  of  your  intention. 
When  you  come  upon  him  in  London  unawares,  he  will  have 
less  time  to  plot  against  yon,  and  your  friend  more  to  inte- 
rest his  friends  in  your  behalf." 

"You  may  well  call  Sussex  my  enemy,"  said  Shane  gloomily. 
"  I  have  twice  escaped  as  by  a  miracle  from  the  agents  of  his 
malice.  The  paltry  coward,"  he  continued,  "  who  twice  cor- 
rupted some  among  my  own  people  even  to  attempt  my  secret 
assassination  !" 

"  An  additional  reason  for  caution  on  your  part  in  this  city 
of  the  Pale,"  said  Dhonal. 

As  he  spoke  the  door  was  opened,  and,  announced  by  Dame 
Diugley  as  "  one  to  see  my  masters,"  a  man  in  the  plain  dress 
of  an  ordinary  citizen  entered,  and  extended  his  hand  to 
O'Neil,  who,  forgetting  his  late  hastiness,  took  it  on  the  instant, 
and  clasped  it  warmly  in  his  own,  hailing  the  stranger  "  cousin," 
and  bidding  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

Next  saluting  O'Cahan,  who  was  presented  to  him  by  Shane 
as  his  secretary  and  foster-brother,  tihe  visitor  flung  his  cap 
upon  the  table,  and  disclosed  the  close  curled  golden  hair, 
handsome  features,  and  bold  blue  eyes  of  the  Geraldines — who 
were  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
settlers  in  Ireland  to  become  "  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves." He  was  about  Shane's  own  age,  and,  without  being 
quite  so  tall  or  stately  in  his  bearing,  had  still  a  strong  family 
resemblance  to  him,  which  struck  the  fosterer  forcibly  as  the 
two  men  stood  together  in  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  burned 
in  the  apartment. 

"  I  rejoice  to  meet  my  kinsman  anywhere,"  said  Lord  Kil- 
dare — for  it  was  he — "  but,  instead  of  this  stealthy  interview, 
I  should  prefer  to  receive  him  publicly,  with  all  due  honour, 
in  my  own  home." 

"  As  I  should  be  delighted  to  receive  you  at  Benburb,"  re- 
plied Shane.  "  However,  I  am  told  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
Sussex  with  his  own  weapons  and  upon  his  own  crooked  paths. 
As  he  has  a  fancy  for  undermining,  then  I  must  try  and  grub 
also,  and  thus  meet  him  underground." 

"  I  have  yet  to  learn  in  what  way  you  require  my  services, 
O'Neil,"  said  Kildare,  frankly,  but  rather  puzeled  by  Shane's 
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words  ;  ' '  yet  in  any  way  that  does  not  imperil  iny  honour  you 
may  consider  them  already  youra."  Then,  seeing  tlie  angry 
flush  which  rose  to  Shane's  face  at  the  reserve,  lie  added  quickly, 
"But  there  is  little  danger'  that  dishonour  could  taint  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  a  Geraldine  and  O'Neil." 

Notwithstanding  these  softening  words,  hov/ever,  Dhonal  Beg 
thought  it  best  to  speak  himself  next,  so  he  said  quietly  : 

"O'Neil's  business  with  you,  Lord  Kildare^  is  simply  this. 
He  has  grown  weary  of  dealing  with  the  representatives  of  the 
English  crown  in  the  Pale,  and  has  taken  a  sudden  resolve  to 
visit  their  mistress,  Elizabeth,  in  person.  Now  we,  his  uriaghts, 
do  not  altogether  approve  of  this  resolve,  i^irst,  we  love  him, 
and  do  not  wish  to  risk  hia  personal  freedom  by  sanctioning 
such  a  visit.  Then  we  dread  the  personal  enmity  of  Sussex 
towards  him.  He  is  at  present,  as  wo  hear,  in  London.  He 
has  already  plotted  against  O'Neil'a  life  at  home,  and,  finding 
him  in  a  place  more  favourable  for  the  execution  of  such  a 
purpose,  is  it  not  likely  that  he  will  plot  against  his  life  again, 
and  perhaps  more  successfully  ?  Lastly,  Shane  knows  nothing 
of  the  ways  of  the  Saxon  Court,  and  requires  a  powerful  friend 
to  accompany  him  thither,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Sussex, 
which  will  be  certainly  used  to  prevent  the  desired  interview 
between  our  prince  and  the  English  queen." 

"Yes,"  broke  in  Shane  ;  "they  dinned  all  these  objections  in 
my  ears,  and  puzzled  me  to  answer  them,  although  they  did  not 
shake  my  purpose.  They  then  proposed  that  I  should  write  to 
yon  and  ask  for  this  meeting,  which  you  have  so  freely  granted. 
You  have  but  just  returned  from  England,  and  can  therefore 
tell  me  how  matters  stand  there,  and  guess  what  chance  I  have 
of  speaking  with  this  woman,  about  whom  thev  make  such  a 
coil." 

"  I  can  do  more,"  answered  Kildare  heartily.  "  I  can  return 
to  London,  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  some  matters  whish  must 
be  seen  to  before  I  again  leave  Ireland,  but  which  will  not 
occupy  me  many  days.  I  will  then  join  you,  and  stand  by  my 
kinsman  until  I  succeed  in  presenting  him  to  Elizabeth.  We 
will  thus  surprise  Sussex  by  our  presence,"  he  added,  "  when 
he  thinks  himself  safe  in  his  intrigues,  with  the  sea  between  him 
and  you." 

"  I  have  spoken  many  a  rash  word  against  the  Geraldines," 
exclaimed  Shane,  his  generous  spirit  touched  by  the  heartiness 
with  which  this  alliance  was  entered  into  by  his  relative  ; 
"henceforth  I  trust  we  shall  know  each  other  better,  and  be 
firmer  friends. " 

Kildare  smiled  pleasantly,  and  asked  : 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  sail  ? 

"  I  merely  waited  to  have  this  interview  with  you,"  replied 
Shane.  "  The  ship  is  in  the  bay,  and  the  friends  who  accompany 
me  already  on  board  her.  When  O'Cahan  and  I  join  them, 
which  will  be  at  dawn,  we  sail." 

"Then  our  next  meeting  will  be  in  the  English  capital," 
replied  Fitzgerald.  "  Make  no  attempt  to  see  Elizabeth  until 
then — when,  if  you  have  meanwhile  lived  so  as  to  avoid  notice, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  at  least  in  the  matter  in  hand  Sussex 
will  be  outwitted  by  Kildare." 

Half-an  hour  later,  as  O'Neil's  guest  passed  out  into  the 
street  by  the  open  door  of  the  bar,  Dingley  said  to  his  dame  : 

"You  are  right,  wife  ;  that  is  his  lordship  beyond  question. 
I  have  seen  the  Geraldine  too  often  at  Thomas  Court  to  be 
deceived  by  his  plain  dress  now." 

"  I  had  not  a  doubt  of  it  from  the  moment  I  set  my  eyes 
upon  him,"  was  the  answer;  "but  you  are  so  conceited  that 
you  fancy  no  one  can  discover  anything  but  yourself." 
^-  "  And  the  other  must  surely  be  O'Neil,"  whispered  the  man, 
taking  no  heed  of  her  remark,  "of  whose  probable  visit  the 
pedlar  sent  us  warning.  If  my  lord  was  at  the  Castle  now,"  he 
added,  "I  should  make  a  good  thing  of  the  tale  I  could  tell 
mm." 

"  Sir  Henry  is  there,"  remarked  the  woman. 

dealings  with  him,"  replied  her  husband  coldly. 

Nothmg  remains  for  me  but  to  track  them  when  they  leave 
this,  and  send  whatever  intelligence  I  glean  to  Sussex.  He  will 
not  forget  me  for  it  when  he  returns— unless,"  he  muttered, 

he  should  blame  me  that  I  lot  him  slip  through  my  fingers 
now,  when  the  thing  is  so  feasible.    And  yet"  


"  The  night  poaset  is  ready,"  a  iid  his  wife.    "  Will  you  take 

it  to  the  guests  yourself,  or  shall  I  !" 

Dingley  paused  a  little  before  he  answered,  as  if  he  debated 
something  within  himself,  and  then  said  : 

"Take  it  to  them  yourself.  Thay  have  not  seen  me  since 
they  came,  and  it  is  better  so — I  may  have  dealings  with  them 
again,  when  it  would  be  well  they  should  not  recognise  me^s 
their  former  host  of  the  Brown  Dog." 

The  woman  took  in  the  posset,  leaving  her  husband  musing 
in  the  bar. 

"Better  not— better  not,"  he  reflected;  "I  will  wait  for 
clearer  orders,  and  he  may  prefer  to  manage  it  in  another 
way." 

"  We  never  saw  the  host  at  all,"  remarked  the  prince  to 
Dhonal  Beg,  as  they  left  the  inn  together  next  morning. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  say  the  pedlar 
told  you  he  had  been  once  in  the  servica  of  the  Deputy,  which 
is  no  recommendfcition  of  his  honesty.  But  let  us  hasten  on," 
he  continued  ;  "the  tide  muat  be  turning— we  have  little  time 
to  spare." 

Su  Shane  O'Neill  and  his  foster-brother  set  out  on  their  jour- 
ney to  England,  unsuapectiug  that  for  them  life  and  death  had 
for  a  few  minutes  been  set  in  a  scale,  the  balance  of  which  was 
held  by  Luke  Dingley's  treacherous  and  unscrupulous  hand. 
(to  be  continued.) 


LOWLY_BEAUriES. 

BY  J,  MUBDOCK. 


I  love  to  wander  through  the  tields 
On  Summer  mornings,  when  the  earth 
Eejoiceth  in  the  year's  new  birth 

And  in  the  wealth  it  teeming  yields. 

The  hedge-rows  lavishly  are  lined 
And  parterred  gay  with  flowers  bright ; 
It  is  a  sweet  and  beauteous  sight ; 

Each  fl.ower  hath  a  puem  eushrined. 

Some  flowers  upward  raise  their  eyes, 
As  daisies  spreading  o'er  the  green —  ' 
It  seems  as  though  to  us  unseen 

They  saw  some  vision  in  the  skies. 

And  others  lowly  bend  to  hide 
(A.t  least  I  think  it  must  be  so) 
Their  glorious  beauty  ;  for  I  trow 

Their  shrinking  is  no  mark  of  pride. 

And  there  are  some  that  look  askance — 
Coy  flowers  they  are,  of  merry  mood — 
You  catch  them  from  the  underwood 

Trying  to  pierce  you  with  a  glance. 

True  flirts  are  they  of  manner  born, 

Spending  their  Summer  hours  in  mirth — 
Coquettes  of  Flora  from  their  birth — 
Go  see  them  in  the  early  morn. 

But  flowers  are  not  the  only  joy 
I  steal  from  nature's  gardeurie — 
Where'er  1  turn  I  surely  see 

Beauty  in  beauty's  unalloy. 

Each  emerald  spear  of  grass  to  me 
Is  more  than  grass — it  is  a  wand 
Beckoning  to  a  magic  land 

That  only  eyes  like  mine  can  see  ! 

Each  bramble  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Though  thorns  it  shows  to  others'  eyea, 
To  me  hath  many  a  glad  surprise, 

And  me  it  never  fails  to  please. 

Each  weed,  each  dock,  each  nettle  even- 
Though  few  can  see  its  brimming  cup 
Of  beauty — yet  seems  offeriug  up 

(To  my  eyes)  grateful  thauks  to  heaven, 
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TBE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  VII. 

Dbree  miles  away  from  Sleaford's  farm,  and  nearly  four  from 
Yentnor  Villa,  there  stands  the  slattiest  mansion  in  all  the 
country  round,  the  pride,  the  marvel,  the  show-place  of  Bright- 
brook.  It  is  down  on  the  coast ;  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
wash  up  to  the  low  sea  wall  that  divides  it  from  a  shelving  and 
sandy  beach.  A  beautiful  beach,  of  late  years  known  to  fame, 
and  spoiled  for  all  lovers  of  the  quietly  picturesque  by  being 
transformed  into  a  popular  watering  place.  But  in  these  days 
fashion  and  capitalists  have  not  marked  it  for  their  own,  and 
Brighbrook  beach  is  an  enchanted  spot,  on  whose  fine  white 
sands  you  may  lie  the  long  Summer  day  through,  lazy,  and 
happy,  and  cool,  and  watch  the  seagull  swirl  overhead,  and  the 
little,  limpid,  oily  waves  wash  and  whisper  up  to  your  very 
feet. 

The  thermometer  may  stand  among  the  hundreds  elsewhere  ; 
down  here  it  is  cool  as  some  merman's  grot.  There  are  always 
breezes,  and  fishing  boats,  and  far-off  yachts,  and  for  ever  and 
for  ever  the  beautiful,  changeful,  illimitable  sea.  Or  you  may 
lean  over  Mr.  Abbott's  low  stone  wall  in  wild  weather,  the  wind 
blowing  big  guns,  both  hands  clutching  your  hat,  and  watch 
with  awe -stricken  eyes  the  spirit  of  the  storm  abroad  on  the 
waters.  The  great  butting  green  waves  leap  up  like  Titans, 
dashing  their  frothy  spray  in  your  face ;  the  roar  is  as  the  crash 
of  Niagara.  Fascinated  you  stand  for  hours  watching  the  war 
of  the  gods,  and  go  home,  at  last,  inclined  to  opine  that  Bright- 
brook  beach  in  a  storm  is  even  more  bewitching  than  Bright- 
brook  beach  in  Summer  sweetness  and  sunshine,  and  to  envy 
John  Abbott,  Esquire,  his  handsome  home,  his  beautiful  wife, 
his  pretty  little  daughter,  his  colossal  bank  account,  and,  most 
of  all,  that  grand  old  ocean  lying  there  for  his  perpetual  pleasure, 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever. 

If  Mr.  Abbott's  taste  in  a  site  is  good,  his  style  of  architecture 
lies  open  to  question.  It  is  a  house  as  much  like  an  old  baronial 
hall  as  an  American  country-house  can  ever  make  up  its  mind  to 
be.  What  Mr.  Abbott's  idea  in  building  a  castle  is,  is  known  to 
Mr.  Abbott  only.  A  grand  Elizabethan  manor,  with  turrets, 
and  peaked  gables,  and  quaint  vine-clad  stone  porches,  and 
painted  windows,  with  stone  raullions. 

It  is  new,  and  it  looks  three  hundred  years  old  at  least, 
and  reflects  some  of  its  seeming  grandeur  and  antiquity 
upon  its  master  perhaps.  And  Mr.  Abbott  needs  it.  He 
is  painfully  new.  He  would  like  a  moat  and  a  drawbridge, 
and  battlements,  and  a  donjon  keep,  and  a  man-at-arms 
on  the  outer  bastion,  and  he  could  have  afforded  them 
all.  For,  though  extremely  new,  he  is  oppressively  rich. 
He  is  so  rich  that  his  wealth  forces  itself  upon  you  aggressively. 
You  are  disposed  to  resent  it  as  a  direct  personal  affront ;  no 
one  man  can  logically  have  a  right  to  so  many  millions  in  bank 
shares,  and  bonds,  and  stocks,  to  whole  blocks  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  to  the  larger  half  of  all  Brightbrook,  to  such 
gorgeous  furniture,  inlaid  with  precious  woods  and  metals,  to 
pictures  worth  treble  their  weight  in  gold,  to  sculpture  such  as 
no  one  short  of  a  prince,  or  grand  duke,  or  Yankee  billionaire 
can  possess,  to  horses  shod  with  the  shoes  of  swiftness,  to  wines 
like  molten  gold  and  rubies,  to  diamonds — Koh-i-noor,  says 
Brightbrook,  every  gem  of  them.  It  is  true  Mrs.  Abbott 
seldom  wears  these  rich  and  rare  ornaments,  never  indeed  in 
Brightbrook,  but  she  has  them  all  the  same,  and  then,  in  some 
ways,  Mrs.  Abbott  is  a  very — well,  peculiar  lady. 

For  that  matter,  Mr.  Abbott  is  a — peculiar — gentleman  also. 
His  servants  say  so,  with  bated  breath,  and  furtive  glances 
behind  them  ;  all  Brightbrook  says  it,  as  he  rides  by,  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  pompous  and  stout.  Colonel  Ventnor  says  it 
with  a  shrug,  and  holds  rather  aloof  from  him,  although  his 
claret  and  cigars  are,  like  Cajsar's  wife,  above  reproach,  and  he 
is  the  only  man  of  quite  his  own  standing  in  the  place.  The 
two  ladies  are  much  better  friends,  despite  the  valetudinarian 
state  of  the  one  and  the — peculiarity  of  the  other. 

When  Brightbrook  points  out,  to  the  stranger  and  pilgrim 


within  its  gates,  the  wonderful  castellated  mansion  known  as 
Abbott  Wood,  and  expatiates  on  its  manifold  beauties,  it  never 
fails  to  add  a  word  of  the  still  grgater  beauty  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
wife.  She  was  a  widow,  Brightbrook  will  tell  you  confidentially, 
when  Mr.  Abbott  married  her— a  Mrs.  Lamar,  widow  of  a  young 
Southern  officer,  and  mother  of  a  six-year-old  boy,  very  poor, 
very  proud,  with  the  bluest  of  all  blue  Virginian  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  a  pedigree  

"  Oh!  if  you  come  to  pedigree,"  says  Brightbrook,  with  sup- 
pressed triumph,  "  there's  a  line  of  ancestry,  if  you  like  !  Dates 
back  to  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  Pocahontas,  and 
nobody  knows  how  long  before.  But  she  was  poor,  quite  desti- 
tute, they  do  say,  after  the  war,  and — and  Mr.  Abbott  came 
along,  immensely  rich,  as  you  may  see,  and — she  married  him." 

"  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say, "  cries  the  tourist,  a  little  scan- 
dalised, "that  that  was  whu  she  married  him  ?  Because  she 
was  quite  destitute,  and  he  was  immensely  rich  ?" 

"And  a  very  good  reason,"  responds  Brightbrook,  stoutly, 
"  only — they  do  say,  he  and  she  don't  quite  hit  it  off  as — well, 
i/o?t  understand ! .  She's  a  great  lady,  and  very  proud— oh  !  most 
uncommonly  proud,  we  must  say — and  he'  

A  shrug  is  apt  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"And  he  is  not," supplements  the  stranger.  "No,  I  should 
think  not,  when  he  marries  any  man's  widow  on  these  terms, 
and  consents  to  be  snubbed  for  ever  after.  You  say  she  snubs 
him — flings  her  genealogical  tree  in  his  face,  invokes  the  spirit 
of  Pocahontas,  and  the  dead-and-gone  Lamar,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  ?" 

"  Oh  !  dear,  no  !"  cries  out  Brightbrook,  shocked,  "  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Much  too  proud  a  lady  for  anything  of  that  sort. 
Only — only  she  has  a  crushing  sort  of  way  with  her — holds  her- 
self like  this  !"  Brightbrook  draws  itself  haughtily  up,  folds  its 
arms,  and  flings  back  its  head  and  looks  at  you  out  of  a  pair  of 
scornful  eyes.  "  Never  says  a  word,  you  know,  but  sweeps  out 
of  the  room,  like  an  empress  going  to  the  block.  That  sort  of 
thing  puts  a  man  down,  you  know.  And  then  Mr.  Abbott,  he 
curses." 

"  Ah  !  curses,  does  he  ?"  says  the  tourist,  laughing.  "  Well, 
that  shows  he  is  human  at  any  rate.  I  think  I  might  curse 
myself  under  such  provocation.  The  sweeping,  empress  sort  of 
style  must  be  deucedlytincorafortable  in  a  wife." 

"  And  when  he  curses,  Mrs.  Abbott  looks  more  haughty  and 
scornful  than  ever.   She's  a  very  pious  lady,  Mrs.  Abbott." 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  so  ;  pride  and  piety  make  a  happy  com- 
bination— a  pleasant  curricle  for  any  man  to  drive.  So  this  mag- 
nificent dame  condescends  to  go  to  the  village  church  on  Sun- 
days, and  kneel  amdng  you  rustics,  in  perfumed  silks  and  laces, 
and  call  herself  a  miserable  sinner  ?  Or,"  seeing  Brightbrook 
vigorously  shaking  its  head,  "  perhaps  she  stoops  still  lower, 
and  patronises  the  camp-meetings  for  which  your  tine  woods  are 
so  famous  ?    No  again  !    Then  where  does  she  go  ?" 

"Bless  you!"  cries  Brightbrook,  exultingly,  "she  is  a  High 
Church  woman,  she  is  a  Puseyite,  she  has  a  chapel  of  her 
own !  And  a  chaplain.  And  an  altar.  And  vestments.  And 
candles— wax.  And  incense.  And  a  little  boy  in  a  purple  silk 
dress  and  a  white  lace  overdress.  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lamb 
comes  down  every  Saturday  night,  and  stays  until  Monday 
morning.  They  say  she  goes  to  confession  to  him.  Bless  you, 
she's  high — ever  so  high — what's  that  other  word  now  1" 

"  Ritualistic — Anglican  V 

"  Thanks,  yes.  And  the  chapel,  St.  Walburga's,  is  a  wonder  ; 
you  really  must  go  over  and  see  it.  The  carved  wood  from 
Belgium,  and  the  painted  windows  with  most  beautiful  saints, 
and  the  gold  candlesticks,  and  the  floor  of  inlaid  wood,  and 
carved  stalls  along  the  sides,  and  no  pews  !  The  pulpit  they 
say  is  a  work  of  art,  and  cost  a  little  fortune  abroad.  Artists 
and  that  come  down  from  the  city  and  rave  about  it.  Oh  !  you 
really  must  go  to  St.  Walburga's  on  Sunday." 

"I  really  think  I  must,"  says  the  stranger  and  pilgrim,  and 
very  likely  he  goes.  He  finds  the  park  thrown  open.  It  actu- 
ally is  a  park  of  many  acres,  with  green,  bosky  glades  where 
deer  disport,  sunlit  terraces  where  peacocks  strut,  statues 
gleaming  palely  amid  green  gloom,  flashing  fountains  casting 
high  cool  jets,  velvet  lawns  all  cRitted  with  brilliant  beads  of 
flowers,  rose  gardens  where  every  rose  that  grows  blooms  in 


fragrant  sweetness,  and,  best  of  all,  with  thick  woodland  of 
maple  and  hemlock,  beech  and  elm,  willow  and  chestnut, 
sloping  down  to  the  sunny  sea.  Rustic  seats  are  everywhere. 
Cool  avenues  tempt  the  unwary,  with  arching  boughs  meeting 
overhead  and  shutting  out  the  hot  Summer  Sunday  sun.  Arti- 
ficial lakes  spanned  by  miniature  bridges,  and  tiny  gondolas  ; 
fish-ponds,  where  swans  float,  and  gold  and  silver  beauties 
sparkle.  There  is  a  gate  lodge  that  is  a  very  bovver  of  sweet- 
brier  and  climbing  pink  roses.  All  this  lovelines  is  thrown  open 
to  Brightbrook  every  Sunday  ;  and  nothing  pleases  the  master 
of  Abbott  Wood  better  than  to  see  his  grounds  filled  with  won- 
dering, admiring,  well-dressed  people.  He  comes  out  among 
these  faithful  retainers,  nearly  all  his  tenants,  and  patronises 
them  blandly  and  oppressively. 

Strains  of  music  float  through  the  windows  of  St.  Walburga's, 
and  you  are  expected  to  assist  at  what  she  called  "  vespers,"  as  a 
delicate  atteniiou  to  my  lady.  If  you  are  a  city  stranger,  you 
will  most  probably  be  singled  out  by  the  watchful  eye  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  and  taken  through  the  house.  You  will  see  armour 
and  stags'  heads  in  the  hall,  a  hall  wide  enough  to  drive  the 
proverbial  "  coach-and  four"  through,  a  great  carved  chimney- 
piece  with  a  coat  of  arms.  It  is  the  heraldic  device  of  Mrs. 
Abbott's  family ;  and  it  is  everywhere,  emblazoned  in  the 
panes,  in  the  woodwork,  on  the  covers  of  the  books.  The  rooms 
are  all  lofty,  frescoed,  and  satiu-draped  ;  the  furniture — but  the 
pen  of  an  upholsterer  or  a  Jenkins  would  be  required  to  describe 
that.  There  are  rooms  in  blue  satin,  rooms  in  ruby  velvet,  rooms 
in  amber  reps,  rooms  in  white  and  gold,  alibrary  all  rose  red  and 
dark  oak,  a  picture-gallery  with  portraits  of  the  present  house 
of  Abbott,  master  and  mistress,  Mr.  Geofi'rey,  and  Miss  Leo 
nora.  There  are  flowers,  and  birds,  and  beauty,  and  brilliance 
everywhere. 

You  go  into  the  chapel,  and  its  dim  religious  light  soothes 
your  dazzled  eyes.    The  organ  is  playing  (my  lady  herself  is 
organist)  some  soft  Mozartean  melody,    tip  in  the  pulpit,  that 
costly  antique  work  of  art  and  oak,  kneels  the  Reverend 
Ignatius  Lamb,  in  surplice  and  stole,  his  eyes  closed,  his  hands 
clasped,  in  an  ecstasy  !    He  is  suspected  of  a  leaning  Rome- 
ward,  but  it  certainly  does  not  extend  to  his  nose,  which  is 
snub.    A  pretty,  curly-haired  boy,  in  the  purple  silk  and  snowy 
laces  of  acolyte,  stands  slowly  swinging  his  censer  vice  Master 
Geoftiey  Lamar,  retired.    Geofi'rey  Lamar  is  there  though,  a 
strong-looking  young  fellow  of  sixteen  or  so,  with  close-cropped 
dark  hair,  a  sallow  complexion,  and  a  rather  haughty- looking 
face.    He  has  not  inherited  his  mother's  beauty — he  is  by  no 
means  a  handsome  boy.    By  his  side,  very  simply  dressed,  in 
dotted  muslin,  sits  his  half-sister,  .'.dss  Leonora  Abbott,  a  tiny 
fairy  of  eight,  with  a  dark,  piquant  face,  dark  loose  hair — the 
little  young  lady  of  the  huuse,  sole  child  of  John  Abbott, 
millionaire.    Sole  child,  but  not  one  whit  more  to  him  than  his 
wife's  son,  scion  of  the  dead  and  blue-blooded  Lamar.    It  is 
well-known  that  Abbott  Wood  and  half  his  fortune  are  to  be 
his,  that  he  looks  to  this  lad  to  perpetuate  the  family  greatness 
—to  merge  his  own  obscurity  in  the  blaze  of  the  Lamar  I 
brilliance,  and  become  the  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  highly-fed, 
highly-bred,  highly-wed  descendants.  Every  man  has  his  hobby, 
this  is  John  Abbott's.    He  is  self  made,  he  takes  a  boisterous 
Bounderby  sort  of  pride  in  proclaiming  it.    He  is  an  uneducated 
man — that  speaks  for  itself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  proclaim  it.  He 
is  a  vulgar  man,  a  loud- talking,  deep-drinking,  aggressive,  pom- 
pous, purse-proud  man.    His  wife's  guests  were  wont  to  shrug 
their  shoulders,  suppress  significant  smiles,  or  protrude  delicate 
under  lips  as  they  listened.     And  seeing  this,  Mrs.  Abbott 
has  given  up  society,  that  super-refined  pride  of  hers  has 
been  excoriated   a  hundred  times  a  day  by  the  rich  clod 
she  calls    husband.     She    has   renounced    society,  buried 
herself  in  the   solitude   of   Abbott  Wood,   with  only  her 
books,  her  music,  her  easel,  her  children  for  company.    She  i 
sees  as  little  of  Mr.  Abbott  as  possible  ;  she  is  always  perfectly 
polite  to  him,  she  defers  to  his  wishes,  and  is  a  supremely  mise- 
rable woman.    Even  her  piety  fails  to  comfort  her,  and  she  is 
very  much  in  earnest,  poor  lady,  with  her  prett)',  picturesque, 
lady-like  imitation  of  religion.   She  works  altar  cloths  and  capes, 
with  gorgeous  silks   and  gold  fringe  ;  she  reads  her  High 
Church  Hovels  ;  she  playa  Mozart  in  the  tVrilight,  and  sings  in 


Gregorian  chant  in  the  chapel,  but  all  in  vain — that  settled  un- 
rest and  misery  leaves  her  not.  "  Dona  nobis  pacem'' sounds 
from  her  lips  like  the  very  cry  of  a  soul  in  pain,  but  peace  is 
not  given.  She  despises  her  husband,  his  loud  vulgarity  and 
blatant  purse-pride,  while  her  own  heart  is  eaten  to  the  core 
with  that  other  pride  which  the  world  tolerates  and  honours, 
pride  of  birth  and  long  lineage,  and  which,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes 
of  Him  before  whom  kings  are  dust,  is  quite  as  odious  as  the  other. 
Perhaps  that  peace  she  seeks  so  despairingly  might  be  found,  if 
she  hoai-kened  a  little  to  the  text  from  which  the  Reverend 
Ignatius  is  fond  of  preaching,  "Learn  of  Me,  for  lam  meek 
aad  humble  of  heart." 

For  Mr.  Abbott — well  he  is  sharper  sighted  than  his  wife 
gives  him  credit  for  ;  in  spile  of  chill  deference  and  proud  polite- 
ness, he  knows  that  she  scorns  and  disdains — that  she  has  scorned 
and  disdained  him  from  the  first.  And  he  resents  it,  silently, 
passionately.  He  loves  his  wife.  She  would  open  those  dark, 
lustrous  eyes  of  hers  in  wondering  contempt,  if  she  knew  how 
well.  But  she  does  not  know  it — the  scorn  in  her  eyes  would 
drive  him  to  murder  her  almost,  and  he  knows  that  scorn  would 
be  there.  Coarse,  braggart,  and  rich  upstart  he  may  bo,  but 
he  would  lay  down  that  strong  life  of  his  for  her  sake.  And 
that  she  is  colder  than  marble,  less  responsive  than  ice,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  more  than  half  those  fierce  outbursts  of  anger 
that  so  disgust  and  repel  her.  Abbott  Wood  is  a  roomy  man- 
sion, and  more  than  one  skeleton  abides  therein. 

It  has  been  said  that  someting  of  mystery  hangs  over  and 
makes  interesting  the  master  of  the  house.  Colonel  Ventnor, 
riding  with  him  one  day,  has  seen  a  little  corner  of  that  dark 
curtain  which  shrouds  his  past  lifted.  It  was  at  the  time 
Ventnor  Villa  was  being  built.  Mr.  Abbott,  glad  of  such  a 
neighbour,  had  interested  himself  a  good  deal  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  saved  the  colonel  a  number  of  trips  down  from  the 
city.  Colonel  Ventnor,  a  refined  man  in  all  his  instincts,  did  not 
much  like  the  rough-and-ready  lord  of  Abbott  Wood,  but  he  was 
obliged  by  his  good  nature,  and  accepted  it.  It  had  happened 
some  four  years  before  this  memorable  evening  on  which  little 
Olga  loses  herself  in  the  woods. 

It  is  a  dark  and  overcast  Autumn  evening,  threatening  rain. 
Leaving  the  villa  and  the  workmen,  they  ride  slowly  along  the 
high-road,  Mr.  Abbott  detailing,  with  the  gusto  customary  with 
him  when  talking  of  himself,  some  of  his  adventures  as  a  San 
Francisco  broker  and  speculator  in  '49.  Suddenly  his  horse 
shies  as  a  man  springs  forward  from  under  a  tree,  and  stands 
directly  before  him. 

"Bl —  you!"  roars  Mr.  Abbott,  "'what  the   are  you 

about  ?  You  nearly  threw  me,  you  beggar  !  What  do  you  mean 
by  jumping  before  a  gentleman's  horse  like  this  I" 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  says  the  man,  with  a  grin  and  a  most  in- 
solent manner,  "  didn't  go  for  to  do  it,  Mr.  Abbott.  Don't  use 
your  horsewhip,  sir,"  for  Mr.  Abbott  has  raised  it ;  "you  might 
be  sorry  to  strike  an  old  friend." 

He  removes  his  ragged  hat  as  he  speaks,  and  the  fading  light 
falls  full  upon  him.    John  Abbott  reels  in  his  saddle,  the  whip 
drops  from  his  hand,  his  florid  face  turns  livid. 
"  It  is  Sleaford  I"  he  gasps.  "  by  !" 

Colonel  Ventnor  looks  at  him.  He  is  a  gentleman,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  much  abused  word — he  swears  not  at  all.  Then  he 
looks  at  the  tramp.  He  is  a  swarth  skinned,  black-looking 
vagabond,  as  perfect  a  type  of  the  loafer  and  blackguard,  he 
thinks,  as  he  has  ever  seen. 

"I  will  ride  on,  Mr.  Abbott,"  he  says,  quietly.  "Much 
obliged  for  your  good  nature  about  those  men.    Good  night." 

"  Stay  ! — hold  on  !"  cries  Mr.  Abbott.  The  colour  comes 
back  with  a  purple  rush  to  his  face,  his  eyes  look  wild  and  di- 
lated. "  I — I  do — 1  have  known  this  fellow  in  California.  He 
is  a  poor  devil  that  used  to  work  for  me.  I  haven't  anything  to 
say  to  him  in  private.    You  needn't  hurry  on  hU  account." 

"Oh,  certainly  not,"  responds  Colonel  Ventnor.    •■  Still,  as 
there  ia  a  storm  brewing,  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  get  to  the 
hotel  at  once,  and  so  avoid  a  drenching.    I  will  see  you  again  , 
before  I  return  to  town." 

He  lifts  his  hat  and  rides  away,  but  not  before  ho  has  heard 
the  hoarse  laugh  of  the  impudent  tramp  as  he  lays  his  hand 
with  the  same  impudent  familiarity  on  Mr.  Abbott's  bridle. 


Isext  day,  when  he  returns  to  the  villa,  he  finds  that  gentle- 
man waiting  for  him,  and  issuing  sonorous  orders  to  the  masons. 
He  IS  almost  oflFensive  in  his  officious  friendliness  and  voluble 
explanations. 

"A  poor  beggar,  sir,  that  I  knew  out  in  'Frisco.  Knew  all  ' 
sorts  out  there— hundreds  of  the  great  unwashed— miners, 
gamblers,  blacklegs,  all  sorts.  Had  to,  you  know,  in  my  busi- 
ness. Sometimes  made  some-of  them  useful— a  man  has  to 
handle  dirty  tools  in  most  trades,  you  know.  This  fellow  was 
one  of  them.  Sleaford  his  name  is— Giles  Sleaford,  a  harmless 
beggar,  but  lazy  as  the  deuce.  Think  I  must  do  something  for 
him  for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  Got  a  large  family  too— lots  of 
boys  and  girls— quite  a  '  numerous  father,'  as  they  say.  "Where's 
the  good  of  being  rich  as  Rothschild  if  a  man's  not  to  do  good 
with  ?  D—  it  all !  let  us  help  one  another,  I  say,  and  when  we 
see  an  unfortunate  chap  down  let  us  set  him  on  his  legs  again. 
I  think  I'll  -let  Sleaford  have  the  Red  Farm  ;  there's  nobody 
there,  and  it's  a  capital  bit  of  land.  He  wasn't  half  a  bad  sort  ; 
there  were  a  devilish  deal  worse  fellows  than  Black  Giles  out  in 
San  Francisco." 

Colonel  Ventnor  assents  politely,  and  keeps  his  own  opinion 
of  Mr.  Abbott's  dark  friend  to  himself.  Mr.  Abbott  has  been 
lookmg  him  in  the  eye,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  during  this 
little  speech.  It  is  a  glance  that  says  plainly  enough,  "  This  is 
my  version  of  the  affair— I  expect  you  to  believe  it,  or  take  the 
consequences."  But  Colonel  Ventnor's  quiet  high-breeding  is 
too  much  for  poor  Mr.  Abbott  always.  It  puts  him  in  a  silent 
rage,  much  as  his  wife's  calm  uplifted  repose  of  manner  does. 

"  Curse  them  all !"  he  thinks  ;  these  aristocrats  are  all  alike. 
Look  down  on  a  man  as  the  dirt  under  their  feet,  if  he  ain't 
brought  up  to  parley  voo  fransey  and  jabber  German  and  that. 
And  they  can  do  it  with  a  look  too,  without  a  word  of  bluster 
or  noise.  I  defy  any  man  alive  to  stand  up  before  the  missis 
when  she's  in  one  of  her  white,  speechless  rages,  and  look  her  in 
the  eye.    T  wish  I  knew  how  they  do  it." 

He  sighs,  takes  off  his  hat,  scratches  his  head  perplexedly  with 
his  big,  brown,,  brawny  hand,  and  slaps  it  on  again  a  little  more 
defiantly  cocked  than  before. 

"And  now  here's  Black  Giles,"  bethinks,  gloomily,  "  as  if  I 
hadn't  enough  on  my  mind  without  him.  I  wonder  how  much 
he  knows — I  wonder"  

He  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  off,  pondering  gloomily,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Red  Farm.  It  was  a  different- looking  place  in 
those  days  to  what  it  became  lately.  Mr.  Abbott  was  a  very 
thorough  landlord  ;  no  tenant  might  wreck  and  ruin  any  farm  of 
his.  This  Red  Farm,  so  called  from  the  colour  of  the  house, 
and  the  great  maples  b\irning  scarlet  about,  was  one  of  the 
choicest  bits  of  land  in  the  State,  and  in  high  cultivation.  And 
here  the  Sleaford  family  carae,  two  boys,  three  girls,  the  youngest 
a  mere  child  then,  but  a  weird-looking,  cowed  starveling — and 
squatted.  It  could  not  be  called  anything  else;  Giles  Sleaford 
laughed  from  the  first  at  the  notion  of'^  his  farming,  or  even 
making  the  pretext.  The  boys  were  like  wild  Indians— they 
fisljfid,  shot,  snared  birds  and  rabbits,  stole  melons,  robbed 
orchards,  were  a  nuisance  generally,  and  let  the  farm  look  after 
itself.  The  girls  were  of  the  same  ne'er  do-well  stamp,  boiste- 
rious  young  hoydens,  handsome  "  prize  animal"  sort  of  damsels, 
with  flashing  black  eyes,  and  impudent  retorts  for  all  who  ac- 
cost them.  The  neighbours  wonder— why  does  Mr.  Abbott, 
that  most  particular  gentleman,  let  this  wild  lot  ruin  the  Red 
Farm,  and  bear  it  like  the  meekest  of  men?  Why  does  Giles 
Sleaford  always  have  well  filled  pockets,  good  horses,  and 
clothes,  whether  he  works  or  idles  ?  They  ask  the  question, 
more  than  once,  and  he  laughs  loud  and  long. 

"  Why  does  he  ]"  he  cries.  "Lord  love  you,  that's  little  of 
what  he  would  do  for  me.  He  loves  me  like  a  brother.  He's 
an  uncommon  fine  gentleman,  ain't  he  ?  and  got  a  lovely  place 
and  a  handsome  wife— ao  I  hear,  I  haven't  been  there  to  leave 
my  card  yet.  Why  does  he  1  Bless  your  souls,  he  would  turn 
out  of  his  big  house  and  give  it  to  me,  if  I  coaxed  him  hard 
enough. " 

Brightbrook  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  It  whispers 
a  good  deal,  and  looks  furtively  at  the  rich  man  riding  by. 
What  secret  has  he  in  his  life  that  Giles  Seaford  is  paid  to  keep  ? 
He  looks  like  a  man  who  might  have  a  dark  record  behind  him 


And  what  would  Mrs.  Abbott  say  if  she  knew  ?    But  Mrs. 
\  Abbott  does  not  know,  gossip  does  not  reach  her,  she  lives  in  a 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  her  own,  with  her  dainty  work,  her  or- 
;  naments,  her  children  ;  and  the  plebeian  name  of  Sleaford  pene- 
trates it  not. 

And  so  years  go  on.  The  Red  Farm  goes  to  ruin.  Colonel 
Ventnor  and  his  family  come  with  the  primroses,  and  depart 
with  the  swallows.  Abbott  Wood  grows  more  beautiful  with 
every  passing  year,  and  the  skeletons  in  its  closets  grin  silently 
there  still,  when  it  falls  out  that  this  Summer  evening  OJga 
Ventnor  goes  astray  in  the  woods,  and  before  ten  at  night  all 
Brightbrook  is  up  and  in  quest. 

"She  may  be  at  Abbott  Wood,"  Frank  Livingston  suggests 
— Frank  Livingston,  calm  and  unflurried  in  the  midst  of  gene- 
ral dismay.  It  is  a  theory  of  this  young  man's  that  things  are 
sure  to  come  right  in  the  end,  and  that  nothing  is  worth  bother- 
ing about;  so,  though  a  trifle  anxious,  he  is  calm.  "She 
spoke  to  me,"  he  adds,  with  a  twinge  of  remorse,  "this  after- 
noon about  taking  her  there.  Promised  to  go  over  and  play 
croquet  with  Leo  and  Geoff." 

Colonel  Ventnor  waits  for  no  more.  He  dashes  spurs  into 
his  red  roan  steed,  and  gallops  like  a  madman  to  Abbott  Wood. 
On  the  steps  of  the  great  portico  entrance  he  sees  the  master 
of  the  mansion,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  looking  flushed  and  angry. 
A  domestic  white  squall  has  just  blown  over — not  with  the 
"missis;"  there  are  never  squalls,  white  or  black,  in  that 
quarter — with  one  of  the  kitchen  maids,  who  had  done,  or  un- 
done, something  to  offend  him.  He  has  flown  into  a  tremendous 
passion  with  the  frightened  woman,  cursing  up  hill  and  down 
dale  with  a  heartiness  and  fluency  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  that  past-master  of  the  art  of  blasphemy,  Sleaford  himself. 
The  fact  is,  his  wife  put  him  out  at  dinner,  as  she  has  a  way  of 
doing,  and  his  slumbering  wrath  has  had  to  find  vent  some- 
where. Now  the  fuming  volcano  is  calming  itself  down  in  the 
peaceful  night  air,  with  the  help  of  a  soothing  cigar.  He  stares 
to  see  the  colonel  ride  up,  all  white  and  breathless. 

"  Little  Olga  ?  No,  she  wasn't  there — hadn't  been — was 
perfectly  sure  of  it.  Lost ! — the  colonel  did  not  say  so !  How 
was  it  ?" 

In  a  few  rapid  sentences  Colonel  Ventnor  tells  him.  Mr. 
Abbott  listens  with  open  mouth. 

"  By  jingo  !  poor  little  lass!  He  will  join  the  hunt  imme- 
diately. That  French  woman  ought  to  have  her  neck  wrung. 
He  would  be  after  the  colonel  in  a  twinkling." 

And  he  is — mounted  on  his  powerful  black  horse.  And  all 
night  long  the"  woods  are  searched,  and  morning  comes,  and  finds 
the  missing  one  still  missing.  The  sun  rises,  and  its  first  beams 
fall  upon  John  Abbott,  tired  and  jaded,  coming  upon  Sleaford's. 
It  is  a  place  he  avoids  ;  he  looks  at  it  now  with  a  scowl,  and 
for  a  moment  forgets  what  he  is  in  search  of.  No  one  has 
thought  of  looking  here  ;  neither  does  he.  He  is  about  to  turn 
away,  when  the  house  door  opens,  and  Giles  Sleaford,  unwashed 
and  unshorn,  comes  forth. 

"Hullo!"  he  says,  roughly;  "you!  What  may  yow  want 
this  time  o'  day  ?" 

"  We  are  looking  for  the  colonel's  little  girl.  "You  haven't 
seen  her,  I  suppose  ?"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  quite  civilly. 

"  Haven't  I  ?"  growls  Giles  ;  "  that's  all  you  know  about  it. 
I  have  seen  her.  She's  here,  and  I  wish  she  was  anywhere 
else,  keeping  honest  people  from  their  sleep.  Why  doesn't  her 
own  dad  come  after  her  ?  I  should  think  you  had  enough  to  do 
to  mind  your  own  young  'uns,  and  your  wife,  from  all  I  hear." 

He  laughs  a  hoarse,  impudent  laugh,  that  brings  the  choleric 
blood  into  John  Abbott's  face,  and  a  demon  into  either  eye. 
But,  wonderful  to  relate,  he  restrains  himself. 

Other  members  of  the  hunt  ride  up  now,  and  it  is  discovered 
that  little  Miss  Olga  is  very  il),  and  nearly  out  of  her  senses — 
why,  nobody  knows.  She  woke  up  in  the  night,  Lora  supposes, 
and  finding  herself  alone,  took  fright,  and  ran  screaming  out 
into  the  passage,  and  there  fell,  striking  her  head  against  the 
bottom  stair,  and  hurting  herself  badly.  Whether  from  the 
hurt  or  the  fright,  she  is  at  present  in  a  very  bad  way,  and 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  in  removing  her.  Frank  is  of 
the  party.    He  takes  his  insensible  little  cousin  in  his  arms  and 
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kiaaes  her,  with  tears  of  genuine  remorse  in  hia  boyish  eyes. 
K  he  had  gone  with  her  as  she  wished,  this  vyould  never  have 
happened.  Now  she  may  never  ask  him  for  anything  in  this 
world  again.  As  he  carries  her  out,  a  small  figure,  looking  like 
a  walking  scarecrow,  with  wild  hair,  pale  face,  torn  skirts^  bare 
legs  and  feet,  comes  slowly  and  sullenly  forward,  and  watches 
him  and  his  burden  with  lowering,  scowling  glance. 

"  Here,  you,  Joannal"  calls  out  one  of  the  Sleaford  girls 
sharply.  "  Come  into  the  house,  and  help  ready  up.  Com^  in 
this  minute !"  with  a  stamp  of  her  foot,  "  if  you  don't  want  a 
little  more  of  what  you  got  last  night." 

The  girl  makes  no  reply.  She  slowly  obeys,  but  her  eyes 
linger  to  the  last  on  Frank  Livingston  and  his  cousin.  All  the 
long  light  curls  fall  over  his  shoulder,  the  poor  little  fever-flushed 
face  is  hidden  on  his  breast. 

*' One  of  yours,  Sleaford  ?"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  graciously,  look- 
ing after  Joanna.    "  I  didii't  know  you  had  one  so  young." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  speech  apparently  to  provoke  laughter, 
nor  is  it  a  time  for  mirth,  but  such  is  its  effect  on  Mr.  Sleaford. 
He  opens  hia  huge  mouth,  and  enaits  such  a  roar  that  the  whole 
group  turn  and  look  at  him  indignantly.  The  joke  is  so  exqui- 
site that  he  heeds  not,  but  laughs  until  the  tears  start  from  his 
bleary  eyes. 

"Glad  you  find  me  so  funny,"  says  Mr.  Abbott,  huffiily.  "  You 
ain't  always  in  such  good  humour  this  time  of  morning,  are 
you?"  And  then,  as  Mr.  Sleaford's  only  response  is  to  take  out 
hia  pipe,  and  indulge  in  another  fit  of  hilarity,  he  turns  and 
rides  indignantly  away  in  the  rear  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Giles  Sleaford,  left  alone  in  his  retreat,  smokes  between 
hia  expiring  gasps  of  laughter,  and  soliloquizes  : 

*' '  Is  she  one  of  yours,  Sleaford  V  And  '  I  didn't  know  you 
had  one  as  young !'  Oh !  lud,  I  haven't  laughed  so  much  in 
a  month  of  Sundays.  Old  Jack  Abbott  don't  often  make  jokes 
maybe,  but  when  he  does  they're  rum  'uns.  'Didn't  know  I 
had  one  so  young  !'  It's  the  best  thing  I've  heard  this  many  a 
day — I'm  dashed  if  it  ain't  1' 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE^ANSHEE. 

BY  C.  H.  MURDOCK. 

She  dwelt  in  a  horrible  bat-hnng  dome, 

At  the  head  of  a  lonely  glen  ; 
Far  in  the  hills  was  the  Bausbee's  home, 

And  away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

No  symbol  of  life  in  the  light  was  there, 

But  its  sombre  aud  broken  wall 
Looked  like  the  castle  of  grim  despair, 

Enrobed  in  its  ivy  pall. 

But  at  eve,  when  the  gloaming  fell  around. 

And  hushed  was  the  finch's  song, 
With  many  a  terrible  ominous  sound 

Forth  issued  a  sinister  throng — 

The  mouse-shaped  bat  and  the  grey  shriek-owl, 

And  the  ravenous  evening  moth. 
And  the  "  Herald  of  Death,"*  with  her  fearful  howl, 

That  ices  the  lover's  troth. 

Her  locks,  untrammelled  by  band  or  comb, 

Float  out  on  the  zephyr's  breath, 
And  her  lashes,  dark  as  the  midnight  gloom, 

Encircle  the  lamps  of  Death. 

And  well  may  the  rustics  deem  those  eyes 

The  harbingers  of  despair  : 
In  mansion,  or  hut,  there  is  some  one  dies. 

When  the  Banshee  hovers  there. 

For,  sure  as  death  brings  a  bright  surcease 

To  the  pains  of  the  happy  blest , 
When  the  Banshee  sinks  her  wail  to  peace. 

One  mortal  more  is  at  rest ! 

*  The  Banshee  is  so  named  by  the  peasantry. 


SKETCHES  OF  MOORE  BY  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

Of  his  appearance  and  life  in  I80I  the  American  writer, 
Willis,  gives  the  following  sketch  : — 

"I  called  on  Moore  with  a  letter  of  introduction,  and  met 
him  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings.  I  knew  him  instantly  from  the 
pictures  I  had  seen  of  him,  but  was  surprised  at  the  diininutive- 
neas  of  hia  person.  He  is  much  below  the  middle  size,  and, 
with  his  white  hat  and  long  chocolate  frock  coat,  was  far  from 
prepossessing  in  his  appearance.  Wiih  this  material  disadvan- 
tage, however,  his  address  is  gentlemanlike  to  a  very  marked 
degree,  and  I  should  think  no  one  could  see  Moore  without  con- 
ceiving a  strong  liking  for  him.  As  I  was  to  meet  him  at  din- 
ner, I  did  not  detain  him." 

This  dinner  was  at  Lady  Blessington'a.  Willis  had  arrived 
but  a  few  minutes  when  Moore  was  announced. 

"  '  Mr.  Moore,'  cried  the  footman  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case ;  '  Mr.  Moore,'  cried  the  footman  at  the  top  ;  and  with  liia 
glass  at  his  eye,  stumbling  over  an  ottoman  between  hia  near- 
sightedness and  the  darkness  of  the  room,  enters  the  poet. 
Half  a  glance  tells  you  he  is  at  houie  on  the  carpet.  Sliding  his 
little  feet  up  to  Lady  Blessington,  he  made  his  compliments 
with  a  gaiety  and  an  ease  combined,  with  a  kind  of  worshipping 
deference  that  was  worthy  of  a  Prime  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Love.  With  the  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  he  knew,  he  had  the 
frank,  ilterry  manner  of  a  confident  favourite,  and  he  was 
greeted  like  one.  Ho  went  from  one  to  the  other,  straining 
back  his  head  to  look  up  at  them  (for,  singularly  enough,  every 
gentleman  in  the  room  was  six  feet  high  and  upwards),  and  to 
everyone  he  said  something  which  from  anyone  else  would  have 
seemed  peculiarly  felicitous,  but  which  fell  from  his  lips  as  if 
his  breath  was  not  more  spontaneous. 

"Nothing  but  a  shorthand  report  could  retain  the  delicacy 
and  elegance  of  Moore's  language  ;  and  memory  itself  cannot 
embody  again  the  kind  of  frost-work  of  imagery  which  waa 
formed  and  melted  on  his  lips.  His  voice  is  soft  or  firm  as  the 
subject  requires,  b\it  perhaps  the  word  gentlemanly  describes  it 
better  than  any  other.  It  is  upon  a  natural  key,  but,  if  I  may 
so  phrase  it,  it  is  fused  with  a  high-bred  aflectation,  expressing 
deference  and  courtesy,  at  the  same  time  that  its  pauses  are 
constructed  peculiarly  to  catch  the  ear.  It  would  be  diflicult  not 
to  attend  to  him  while  he  is  talking,  though  the  subject  were 
but  the  shape  of  a  wine- glass. 

"Moore's  head  is  distinctly  before  me  while  T  write,  but  I 
shall  find  it  difBcult  to  describe  it.  His  hair,  which  curled  once 
all  over  it-in  long  tendrils,  unlike  anybody  else's  in  the  world, 
and  which  probably  suggested  his  soubriquet  of  '  Bacchus,'  is 
diminished  now  to  a  few  curls  sprinkled  with  grey,  and  scattered 
in  a  single  ring  above  his  ears.  His  forehead  is  wrinkled,  with 
the  exception  of  a  most  prominent  development  of  the  organ 
of  gaiety,  which,  singularly  enough,  shines  with  the  lustre  and 
smooth  polish  of  a  pearl,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircle  of 
lines  drawn  close  about  it,  like  entrenchments  against  time. 
His  eyes  still  sparkle  like  a  champagne  bubble,  though  the  in- 
vader has  drawn  his  pencillings  about  the  corners  ;  and  there  is 
a  kind  of  a  wintry  red,  of  the  tinge  of  an  October  leaf,  that 
seems  enamelled  on  his  cheek — the  eloquent  record  of  the  claret 
his  wit  has  brightened.  His  mouth  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  all.  The  lips  are  delicately  cut,  slight,  aud  change- 
able as  an  aspen  ;  but  there  is  a  set-up  look  about  the  lower  lip 
— a  determination  of  tiie  muscle  to  a  particular  expression — and 
you  fancy  that  you  can  almost  see  wit  astride  upon  it.  It  is 
written  legibly  with  the  imprint  of  habitual  success.  It  is  arch, 
confident,  and  half  diflident,  as  if  he  was  disguising  his  pleasure 
at  applause,  while  another  bright  gleam  of  fancy  was  breaking 
on  him.  The  slightly-tossed  nose  confirms  the  fun  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  altogether  it  is  a  face  that  sparkles,  beams,  ra- 
diates. 

"  We  went  up  to  cofl'ee,  and  Moore  brightened  again  over  his 
chdtisc-cafe,  and  went  glittering  on  with  criticisms  on  Grisi,  the 
delicious  songstress  now  ravishing  the  world,  wh«m  he  placed 
above  all  but  Pasta,  and  whom  he  thought,  with  the  exception 
that  her  legs  were  too  short,  an  incomparable  creattire.  Thia 
introc"  uced  music  very  naturally,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  dif - 
ficulcy  he  was  taken  to  the  piano.     My  letter  is  getting  long, 
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and  I  have  no  time  to  describe  his  singing.  It  is  well  known, 
however;  that  its  effect  is  only  equalled  by  the  beauty  of  his  own 
words  ;  and,  for  one,  I  could  have  taken  him  into  my  heart  with 
delight.  He  makes  uo  attempt  at  music.  It  is  a  kind  of  ad- 
mirable recitative,  in  which  every  shade  of  thought  is  syllabled 
and  dwelt  upon,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  song  goes  through 
your  blood,  warming  you  to  the  very  eyelids,  and  starting  your 
tears  if  you  have  a  soul  or  sense  in  you.  I  have  heard  of  a 
woman's  fainting  at  a  song  of  Moore's  ;  and  if  the  burden  of 
it  answered  by  chance  to  a  secret  in  the  bosom  of  the  listener,  1 
should  think,  from  its  comparative  eiiect  upon  so  old  a  stager 
as  myself,  that  the  heart  would  break  with  it.  We  all  sat 
around  the  piano,  and  after  two  or  three  songs  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  choice,  he  rumbled  over  the  keys  awhile,  and  sang  '  When 
first  I  met  thee,'  with  a  pathos  that  beggars  description.  When 
the  last  word  had  faltered  out,  he  rose  and  took  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  hand,  said  good  night,  and  was  gone  before  a  word  was 
uttered.  For  a  full  minute  after  he  had  closed  the  door,  no 
one  spoke.  I  could  have  wished  for  myself  to  drop  silently 
asleep  where  I  sat  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes  and  the  softmess 
upon  my  heart — 

"  '  Here's  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore  !'  "* 

Leigh  Hunt  writes  of  him  : — 

"I  remember — it  is  one  of  my  prison  recollections — when  I 
was  showing  him  and  Lord  Byron  the  prison  garden,  a  smart 
shower  came  on  which  induced  Moore  to  button  up  his  coat,  and 
push  on  for  the  interior.  He  returned  instantly,  blushing  up 
to  the  eyes.  He  had  forgotten  the  lameness  of  his  noble  friend. 
'  How  much  better  you  behaved,'  said  he  to  me  afterwards,  'in 
not  hasteniug  to  get  out  of  the  rain  !  I  quite  forgot  at  the  mo- 
ment who  I  was  walking  with.'  I  told  him  that  the  virtue  was 
involuntary  on  my  part,  having  been  occupied  in  conversation 
with  his  lordship,  which  he  was  not ;  and  that  to  forget  a  man's 
lameness  involved  a  compliment  in  it  which  the  sufferer  could 
not  dislike.  '  True,'  says  he,  '  but  the  devil  of  it  was  that  I  was 
forced  to  remember  it  by  his  not  coming  up.  I  could  not  in 
decency  go  on,  and  to  return  was  very  awkward.'  His  anxiety 
appeared  to  me  very  amiable." 

"  Amiable"  is  the  proper  expression — a  genuine  kindness  of 
heart  that  was  ever  genial  and  ready.  Hunt  thus  describes  his 
impression  of  Moore's  social  qualities  : — 

"  I  thought  Thomas  Moore,  when  I  first  knew  him,  as  de- 
lightful a  person  as  one  could  imagine.  He  could  not  help  being 
an  interesting  one ;  and  his  sort  of  talent  has  this  advantage  in 
it,  that  being  of  a  description  intelligible  to  all,  the  possessor  is 
equally  sure  of  present  and  future  fame.  I  never  received  a 
visit  from  him  but  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  talking  with  Prior  or 
Sir  Charles  Sedley.  His  acquaintance  with  Lord  Byron  began 
by  talking  of  a  duel.  With  me  it  commenced  in  as  gallant  a 
way,  though  of  a  different  sort.  I  had  cut  up  an  opera  of  his, 
'  The  Blue  Stocking,'  as  unworthy  of  so  great  a  wit.  He  came 
to  see  me,  saying  I  was  very  much  in  the  right,  and  an  inter- 
course took  place,  which  I  might  have  enjoyed  to  this  day  had 
he  valued  his  real  fame  as  much  as  I  did. 

"  Mr,  Moore  was  lively,  polite,  bustling,  full  of  amenities 
and  acquiescences,  into  which  he  contrived  to  throw  a  sort  of 
roughening  of  cordiality,  like  the  crust  of  an  old  port.  It 
seemed  a  happiness  to  him  to  say  '  yes.'  There  was  just  enough 
of  the  Irishman  in  him  to  flavour  his  speech  and  manner.  He 
was  a  little  particular,  perhaps,  in  his  orthoepy,  but  not  more  so 
than  became  a  poet  ;  and  he  appeared  to  me  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  cut  his  country  even  for  the  sake  of  high  life.  As  to 
his  person,  all  the  world  knows  that  he  is  as  little  of  stature  as 
he  is  great  in  wit.  It  is  said  that  an  illustrious  personage"  (the 
Prince  Regent)  "in  a  fit  of  playfulness  once  threatened  to 
put  him  in  a  wine-cooler  ;  a  proposition  which  Mr.  Moore 
took  to  be  '  more  royal  than  polite.'  A  Spanish  gentleman 
whom  I  met  on  the  Continent,  and  who  knew  him  well,  said,  in 
his  energetic  Euglish,  which  he  spoke  none  the  less  for  a  wrong 
vowel  or  so  :  '  Now  there's  Mooerr — Thomas  Mooerr ;  I  look  upon 
Mooerr  as  an  active  little  man.'  This  is  true.  He  reminds  us  of 
those  active  little  great  men  who  abound  so  remarkably  in 

*  Willis's    Pencilliags  by  the  Way,"  p.  361,  ed.  1839. 


Clarendon's  history.  Like  them,  he  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent practical  partisan,  and  it  would  have  done  him  good. 
Horseback  and  a  little  Irish  fighting  would  have  seen  fair  play 
with  his  good  living,  and  kept  his  look  as  juvenile  as  his  spirit. 
His  forehead  ia  long  and  full  of  character,  with  "  bumps"  of  wit 
large  «ind  radiant  enough  to  transport  a  phrenologist.  His  eyes 
are  as  dark  and  fine  as  you  could  wish  to  see  under  a  set  of  vine- 
leaves  ;  his  mouth  generous  and  good-humoured,  with  dim- 
ples ;  his  nose  sensual,  prominent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
verse of  aquiline.  There  is  a  very  peculiar  character  in  it,  as  if 
it  were  looking  forward,  and  scenting  a  feast  or  an  orchard. 
The  face,  upon  the  whole,  is  Irish,  not  unruftled  with  care  and 
passion  ;  but  festivity  is  the  predominant  expression. 

"  I  must  not,  in  his  portrait,  leave  out  his  music.  He  sings 
and  plays  with  great  taste  on  the  pianoforte,  and  is  known  as  a 
graceful  composer.  His  voice,  which  is  a  little  hoarse  in  speak- 
ing (at  least  I  used  to  think  so),  softens  into  a  breath  like  that 
of  a  flute  when  singing.  In  speaking,  he  is  emphatic  in  rolling 
the  letter  r,  perhaps  out  of  a  despair  of  being  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  national  peculiarity."* 

Christopher  North  writes  of  Moore  : — 

' '  Lyrical  poetry,  we  opine,  hath  many  branches,  and  one  of 
them,  beautiful  exceedingly  with  bud  blossom,  and  fruit  of 
balm  and  brightness,  round  which  is  ever  the  murmur  of  bees 
and  of  birds,  hangs  trailingly  along  the  mossy  greensward  when 
the  air  is  calm,  and  ever  and  anon,  when  blow  the  fitful  breezes, 
it  is  uplifted  in  the  sunshine,  and  glories  wavingly  aloft,  as  if 
it  belonged  even  to  the  loftiest  region  of  the  tree  which  is 
amaranth.  This  is  a  fanciful,  perhaps  foolish  form  of  expression, 
employed  at  present  to  signify  song-writing.  Now  of  all  the 
song- writers  that  ever  warbled,  or  chanted,  or  sang,  the  best,  in 
our  estimation,  is  verily  none  other  than  Thomas  Moore.  True 
that  Robert  Burns  has  indited  many  songs  that  slip  into  the 
heart,  just  like  light,  no  one  knows  how,  filling  its  chambers 
sweetly  and  silently,  and  leaving  nothing  more  to  desire  for 
perfect  contentment.  Or  let  us  say,  sometimes  when  he  sings, 
it  is  like  a  linnet  in  a  broom,  a  blackbird  in  the  brake,  a  lave- 
rock in  the  sky.  They  sing  in  the  fulness  of  their  joy,  as  nature 
touches  them,  and  so  did  he  ;  and  the  man,  woman,  or  child 
who  is  delighted  not  with  such  singing,  be  their  virtues  what 
they  may,  must  never  hope  for  heaven.  Gracious  Providence 
placed  Burns  in  the  midst  of  the  sources  of  lyrical  poetry  when 
he  was  born  a  Scottish  peasant.  Now  Moore  is  an  Irishman, 
and  was  born  in  Dublin.  Moore  is  a  Greek  scholar,  and  trans- 
lated— after  a  fashion — Anacreon.  And  Moore  has  lived  much 
in  towns  and  cities,  and  in  that  society  which  will  sufter  none 
else  to  be  called  good.  Some  advantages  he  has  enjoyed 
which  Burns  never  did  ;  but  then  how  many  disadvantages  has 
he  undergone  from  which  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  in  the"  bond- 
age of  his  poverty,  was  free  !  You  see  all  that  at  a  single  glance 
into  their  poetry.  But  all  in  humble  life  is  not  high,  all  in  high 
life  is  not  low,  and  there  is  as  much  to  guard  against  in  hovel 
as  in  hall — in  'cauld  clay  bigging  as  in  marble  palace.' 
Burns  sometimes  wrote  like  a  mere  boor — Moore  has  too  often 
written  like  a  mere  man  of  fashion.  But  take  them  both  at 
their  best,  and  both  are  inimitable.  Both  are  national  poets — 
and  who  shall  say  that  if  Moore  had  been  born  and  bred  a 
peasant  as  Burns  was,  and  if  Ireland  had  been  such  a  land  of 
knowledge,  and  virtue,  and  religion  as  Scotland  is — (and  surely, 
without  offence,  we  may  say  that  it  never  was,  and  never  will 
be — though  we  love  the  Green  Island  well) — that  with  his  fine 
fancy,  warm  heart,  and  exquisite  sensibilities,  he  might  not 
have  been  as  natural  a  lyrist  as  Burns  ;  while,  take  him  as  he 
is,  who  can  deny  that  in  richness,  in  variety,  in  grace,  and  in 
the  power  of  art,  he  is  superior  to  the  ploughman  ?"t 

We  have  let  stand  this  celebrated  Scotch  writer's  false  and 
ridiculous  contrast  between  his  own  country  and  Ireland,  be- 
cause the  reader,  who  sees  how  far  North's  national  predilections 
could  lead  him,  will  be  all  the  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
praise  showered  on  Moore  in  contrast  with  Burns  by  so  staunch 
a  partisan  of  everything  Scottish. 

*  Hunt's  "  Byron  and  bis  Contemporaries,"  ed.  1S28. 
t  "  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,"  vol.  1,  p.  272. 
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TOM  MOORE. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock. 


(continued  from  our  last.) 

The  Irish  people  have  inherited  much  that  they  must  love 
and  cherish,  even  though  the  will  to  do  so  were  wanting.  Ire- 
land's history  has  its  glories  as  well  as  its  sorrows.    There  are 
crowds  of  passages  in  it,  chequered  and  gloomed  as  it  is,  which  1 
send  the  hot  blood  to  the  Irishman's  cheek,  not  in  the  faltering 
blush  of  shame,  but  in  the  sustained  flush  of  pride.     We  can  i 
look  back  on  a  great  past  if  we  but  read  our  records  aright ;  J 
and  we  can  pay  to  our  ancestors  the  truest  and  heartiest  honour,  ] 
in  sheer  gratitude  for  all  the  admirable  things  they  have  left  us.  | 
But  their  finest  legacy — the  one  which  gives  the  moat  unalloyed, 
delight — the  one  which  has  most  exacted  the  world's  homage — 
is  the  precious  inheritance  of  our  national  music.    In  it  the 
national  character  is  mirrored  faithfully  in  all  its  variety. 
Every  passion,  from  maddest  mirth  to  dreariest  despair,  finds  a 
voice  somewhere  amid  the  thousand  strains  that  sprang  in  times 
of  old  from  the  hearts  of  the  bards  of  Erinn.    No  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  can  compare  with  ours  either  in  the 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  their  national  music.    In  this  one  re-  i 
speot  at  least  Ireland  overtops  every  country  in  the  world.  Many 
hands  have  helped  to  preserve  to^us  this  priceless  heritage  ;  but 
to  Tom  Moore,  more  than  to  any  other,  is  due  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  in  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  it. 

It  is  true  that  many  fine  airs  had  been  partially  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  Owenson,  Johnson,  and  other  "  Irish  comedians" 
who  sang  them  on  the  English  stage.  But  the  words  to  which 
these  beautiful  melodies  were  allied  were  so  far  below  contempt 
that  the  airs  bade  fair  to  perish  with  them,  "  Paddy 
Whack,"  "  Smaililou,"  "  Folderolol,"  and  the  like,  were  their 
chief  burdens  ;  and  though  the  tunes  themselves  had  vitality 
enough  to  make  such  rubbish  pass  for  the  moment — aided,  of 
course,  by  the  common  English  conception  that  everything  Irish 
should  of  its  very  nature  be  ridiculous — thei-e  is  but  too  much 
reason  for  believing  that,  like  the  so-called  "comic  songs"  with 
which  English  audiences  of  the  present  are  satisfied  to  be  re- 
galed, the  airs  which  carried  the  absurdities  through  would  have 
a  popularity  as  ephemeral  as  those  absurdities  themselves. 
Owenson's  daughter — afterwards  so  well  known  as  Lady  Morgan 
— had  a  clear  perception  of  this  ;  and  she,  being  Irish  all  over, 
strove  to  save  the  melodies  of  her  land  by  allying  them  to  verses 
which,  if  not  remarkable  as  poetry,  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
sense,  neatly  and  metrically  expressed.  Some  dozen  or  so  of 
OUT  old  airs  she  treated  in  this  manner.  Her  accomplishment 
emboldened  a  Dublin  music-publisher,  named  Power,  to  project 
a  similar  enterprise,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  He  calculated  that 
if  he  could  get  a  better  poet  than  Sydney  Owenson  to  set  words 
to  those  glorious  old  melodies  their  publication  might  prove 
highly  remunerative.  The  Union  was  at  that  time  but  six  years 
old  ;  all  its  pernicious  effects  had  not  been  felt  ;  the  tradesmen 
of  Dublin  had  yet  to  learn  the  whole  meaning  of  provincialism ; 
many  of  them  were  still  full  of  the  spirit  which  nationhood  en- 
genders, and  were  as  ready  to  speculate  as  if  Dublin  were  what 
it  used  to  be — the  seat  oi  a  people's  legislature.  Power  was 
one  of  those  enterprising  tradesmen.  In  Moore  he  beheld  the 
poet  he  sought. 

Now  there  were  three  courses  open  to  Moore  in  the  selection 
of  subjects  for  his  songs.  He  might  simply  have  written  on 
indifferent  topics,  pleasing  all,  and  wounding  none.  He  might 
have  curried  favour  with  the  wealthy  classes,  who  alone  could 
buy  the  work,  by  writing  against  his  country,  and  have  em- 
ployed the  old  airs  to  feather  the  shafts  directed  against  her. 
Lastly,  conscious  that  the  beautiful  music  would  win  a  way  for 
itself,  he  might  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  his  suffering 
land,  and  use  them  as  vehicles  for  the  celebration  of  her  glories, 
for  the  denunciation  of  her  wrongs,  for  the  pleading  of  her 
cause,  and  for  the  raising  up  once  more  of  her  sadly  fallen 
hopes.  This  was  the  course  adopted  by  the  bard.  The  spirit 
in  which  he  entered  on  his  task  is  well  reflected  in  one  of  the 
later  Melodies  : — 

"  From  this  hour  the  pledge  is  given — 
From  this  hour  my  soul  is  thine  ; 


Come  what  will,  from  earth  or  he«Ten, 

Weal  or  woe,  thy  fate  be  mine. 
When  the  proud  and  great  stood  by  thee, 

Jfloae  dared  thy  rights  to  spurn  ; 
And  if  now  they're  false,  and  fly  thee, 

Shall  I,  too,  basely  turn  ? 
No — wbate'er  the  fires  that  try  thee, 
In  the  same  this  heart  shall  burn. 

"  Though  the  sea  where  tbou  embarkest 

Oifera  now  no  friendly  shore. 
Light  may  come  when  all  looks  darkest, 

Hope  hath  life  when  hfe  seems  o'er. 
And  of  those  past  ages  dreaming 

When  glory  decked  thy  brow, 
Oft  I  fondly  think,  though  seeming 

So  fallen  and  clouded  now, 
Thou'lt  again  break  forth,  all  beaming — 

None  so  bright,  bo  blest,  as  thou  !" 

Nor  is  this  fine  song  the  only  expression  of  personal  devotion 
to  Ireland  to  be  found  in  the  Melodies.  Again  and  again  the 
passionate  love  of  his  land  bursts  from  the  poet.  Hear  him 
exclaim — 

"  Remember  thee  ?   Yes,  while  there's  life  in  this  heart. 
It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art ; 
More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloom,  and  thy  show'rs 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sunniest  hours  ! 

"  Wert  thou  all  that  I  wish  thee — great,  glorious,  and  free, 
First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea — 
I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with  happier  brow. 
But  oh  I  could  I  love  thee  more  deeply  than  now  ?" 

Again,  in  that  powerful  lyric,  "Oh!  blame  not  the  bard,"  we 
have  him  not  vaguely  hinting  that  in  Ireland's  cause  he  could 
take  to  the  hilU  with  pride  and  joy.  But  we  shall  let  himself 
speak  : — 

"  Oh  !  give  but  a  hope — let  a  vista  but  gleam 

Through  the  gloom  of  his  country,  and  mark  how  he'll  feel  !3 
That  instant  his  heart  at  her  shrine  would  lay  down 

Every  passion  it  nui:sed,  every  bliss  it  adored  ; 
While  the  myrtle,  now  idly  entwined  with  his  crown,  ; 
Like  the  wreath  of  Harmodius  should  cover  his  sword.'' 

There  are  traces  of  despondency  not  only  in  the  above,  but 
in  others  of  the  Melodies.  Alas  !  there  was  but  too  much  cause 
for  such  a  feeling.  The  struggle  of  '98  had  left  the  Irish  people 
prostrate  and  helpless  under  the  armed  heel  of  Great  Britain. 
The  sign  and  symbol  of  their  nationhood  had  been  swept  away 
with  their  Parliament.  Their  laws  were  now  made  in  London, 
and  Coercion  Acts  were  the  gifts  oftenest  sent  thence  to  un- 
happy Ireland.  Emmet's  efl'ort  at  insurrection  had  collapsed 
at  its  very  outset,  and  shrunk  to  tho  miserable  proportions  of 
a  savage  riot.  His  own  blood  had  stained  the  paving-stones  of 
Thomas-street  but  little  more  than  three  years  before  Moore 
began  the  Irish  Melodies.  Orange  Ascendancy  was  rampant  in 
the  land,  and  worked  its  wicked  will  unchecked  upon  the  Ca- 
tholic masses.  Aid  from  abroad  dare  no  longer  be  counted  on  ; 
for  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  grossly  betrayed  the  Irish.  At 
home  all  was  dark  and  drear  on  every  side  ;  not  even  a  gleam 
of  hope  was  to  be  seen.  Circumstances  such  as  these  must  de- 
press even  the  most  sanguine  spirit  at  times.  But  the  task 
which  Moore  had  set  before  himself  forbade  despair.  His 
country  wauted  to  be  roused  from  apiithy  and  lethargy  ;  there- 
fore he  called  on  her  to  "  remember  the  days  of  old," 

"  Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her  ;" 
he  brought  up  to  recollection  the  deeds  of  her  hero-monarch 
Brian,  and  reminded  her  sons  that  it  was  v 

"  Sweeter  to  bleed  for  an  age  at  her  shrine 
Than  to  sleep  but  a  moment  in  chains ;" 

he  taught  them,  by  a  felicitous  image  borrowed  from  her 
skies,  that  union  among  themselves  was  necessary  to  stay  the 
course  of  her  flowing  tears  aud  to  increase  her  "  languid  smile  ;" 
he  mourned  Emmet  in  print  when  others  durst  not  so  much  as 
whisper  his  name — he  promised  for  his  people  that  the  young 
martyr's  memory  should  long  be  kept  green  in  their  soula — ho 


boldly  proclaimed  that  next  to  seeing  her  days  of  glory  the 
dearest  blessing  Heaven  could  give  was  the  pride  of  dying  for 
her  as  Emmet  had  died  ;  he  indignantly  charged  that  the  pride 
of  former  days"  slept  like  the  music  that  once  thrilled  "  chiefs 
and  ladies  bright"  in  the  halls  of  Tara  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
awaken  hope  iu  his  people  by  brilliantly  painting  their  country's 
future  thus  : — 

"  The  nations  have  fallen,  and  thou  still  art  young ; 
Thy  sun  is  but  rising,  while  others  have  set ; 
And  though  slavery's  cloud  o'er  thy  morning  path  hung, 

The  full  noon  of  freedom  shall  beam  round  thee  yet, 
Erin  !  O  Erin  !  though  long  in  the  shade, 
Thy  star  will  shine  out  when  the  proudest  shall  fade  !'' 
All  this  was  done  in  the  first  two  numbers  issued  of  the 
Melodies.  If  there  were  no  more,  Tom  Mooro  would  have  done 
enough  to  lay  claim  to  the  proud  title  of  a  national  poet.  But 
in  truth  from  the  first  number  to  the  last,  and  during  a  period 
extending  over  seven  and-twenty  years,  he  was  consistent 
throughout.  Writing,  as  he  was,  actually  for  the  foes  of  Irish 
nationality,  to  whom  none  of  these  matters  could  be  very  plea- 
sant, it  was  a  necessity  of  the  case,  having  regard  to  the  sale  of  j 
the  Work,  that  he  should  mix  up  with  his  Irish  songs  a  good 
many  without  national  tendency.  But  he  never  forgot  or  laid 
aside  his  first  purpose — never  changed  in  his  devotion  to  Ire- 
land. The  essence  of  her  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  Melodies, 
beginning  with  the  coming  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  and  ending 
with  the  death  of  Grattan.  He  is  fond  of  reverting  to  the  suc- 
cessful struggle  with  the  Danes — the  most  glorious  era  in  our 
military  annals.  The  circumstances  of  the  English  invasion 
stirred  him  to  indignation ;  and  it  could  not  be  for  a  mere 
dramatic  purpose  that  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  O'Ruarc  the 
lines — 

"  But  onward  !  the  green  banner  rearing — 
Go  fleah  every  sword  to  the  hilt ! 
On  our  side  is  virtue  and  Erin, 

On  theirs  is  the  Saxon  and  guilt  !" 
Nor  did  he  forget  the  present  in  the  past.  If  at  times  he  wished 
vainly  for  "the  swords  of  former  times"  and  "the  men  who 
bore  them,"  he  could  turn  a  piercing  eye  on  the  actual  state  of 
his  country,  and  speak  wise  words  as  well  as  brilliant  ones  for 
her  benefit.  How  aptly  is  the  favourite  English  mode  of  holding 
Ireland  down  hit  off  in  the  following  : — 

"  Unprized  are  her  sons  till  they've  learned  to  betray, 

Undistinguished  they  live  if  they  shame  not  their  sires, 
And  the  torch  that  would  light  them  through  dignity's  way 
Must  be  caught  from  the  pile  where  their  country  expires  !" 

Again,  how  elevating  is  the  sentiment  which  closes  "Forget  not 
the  field  where  they  perished"  : — 

"  Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison. 
Illumed  by  one  patriot  name. 
Than  the  trophies  of  all  who  have  risen 
On  Liberty's  ruins  to  fame  !" 
If  we  would  see  how  little  he  cared  to  propitiate  English  pre- 
judice we  have  but  to  read  the  following  lines  from  "  We  may 
roam  through  the  world,''  in  which  a  fling  is  taken  at  the  virtue 
of  jEnglish  women  which  to  English  mea  could  only  wear  the 
air  of  a  wanton  and  deliberate  alfront  : — 

"  In  England  the  garden  of  beauty  is  kept 

By  a  dragon  of  prudery  placed  within  call ; 
But  so  oft  this  nnamiabla  dragon  has  slept 

That  the  garden's  but  carelessly  watched  after  all. 
Oh  !  they  want  the  wild  sweet-hriery  fence 
Which  round  the  flowers  of  Erin  dwells. 
Which  warns  the  touch  while  winning  the  sense, 
Nor  charms  us  least  when  most  it  repels." 

It  would  be  idle  to  occupy  further  space  in  culling  the 
patriotic  beauties  of  the  "  Melodies."  Any  reader  can  see  them 
for  himself.  O'Conneli  and  his  fellow-agitators  knew  them  by 
heart — knew,  too,  their  effect  in  rousing  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  masses — and  in  their  popular  speeches  quoted  frequently 
from  Moore.  There  is  no  need  for  repeating  any  of  those  quo- 
tations here.  One  poem,  however,  "The  Parallel,"  we  are 
tempted  to  transcribe  in  full,  as  it  seems  to  be  not  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves.    The  occasion  which  drew  it  forth  was  a 


book  written  by  a  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  undertook  to  prove  that 
the  Irish  were  originally  Jews  : — 

"  Yes,  sad  one  of  Sion  !  if  closely  resembling. 

In  shame  and  in  sorrow,  thy  withered  up  heart — 
If  drinking  deep,  deep,  of  the  same  cup  of  trembling, 
Could  make  us  thy  children,  our  parent  thou  art. 

"  Like  thee  doth  our  nation  He  conquered  and  broken, 
And  fallen  from  her  head  is  the  once  royal  crown  ; 
In  her  streets,  in  her  halls,  Desolation  hath  spoken, 
And  '  while  it  is  day  yet,  her  sun  hath  gone  down.' 

"  Like  thine  doth  her  exile,  'mid  dreams  of  returning, 
Die  far  from  the  home  it  were  life*  to  behold  ; 
Like  thine  do  her  sons,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning. 
Remember  the  bright  things  that  blessed  them  of  old. 

"  Ah  !  well  may  we  call  her,  like  thee,  '  the  forsaken' — 
Her  boldest  are  vanquished,  her  proudest  are  slaves. 
And  the  harps  of  her  minstrels,  when  gayest  thoy  waken, 
Have  tones  'mid  their  mirth  like  the  wind  over  graves. 

"  Yet  hadst  thou  thy  vengeance — yet  came  thete  the  morrow 
That  shines  out  at  last  on  the  longest  dark  night. 
When  the  sceptre  that  smote  thee  with  slavery  and  sorrow 
Was  shivered  at  once,  lika'a  reed,  in  thy  sight. 

"  When  that  cup  which  for  others  the  proud  Golden  City 
Had  brimmed  full  of  bitterness,  drenched  her  own  lips. 
And  the  world  she  had  trampled  on  heard,  without  pity. 
The  howl  in  her  halls,  and  the  cry  from  her  ships. 

"  When  the  curse  Heaven  keeps  for  the  haughty,  came  over 
Her  merchants  rapacious,  her  rulers  unjust, 
And  a  ruin,  at  last,  for  the  earthworm  to  cover. 
The  Lady  of  Kmgdoms  lay  low  in  the  dust." 

Comment  on  this  poem  is  not  required.  Th©  fate  shadowed  out 
for  England  with  such  extraordinary  power  could  not  have  been 
agreeable  reading  for  the  most  moderate  of  Englishmen  ;  and 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  written  at  all  proves,  we  think,  that 
Moore  held  firm  in  his  breast  that  hearty  detestation  of  Eng- 
land's iniquities  and  enormities  which  every  patriotic  Irishman 
without  exception  feels.  Of  his  courage  in  publishing  "The 
Parallel"  at  such  a  time  it  is  needless  to  speak. 

One  verse  of  "  The  Irish  Peasant  to  his  Mistress"  should  not 
be  omitted  here.  The  "mistress"  of  the  song  is  the  ancient 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  peasant  thus  addresses  her  : — 

"  They  slander  thee  sorely  who  say  thy  vows  are  frail — 
Hadst  thou  been  a  false  one  thy  cheeks  had  looked  less  pale. 
They  say,  too,  so  long  thou  hast  worn  those  lingering  chains 
That  deep  in  thy  heart  they  have  printed  their  servile  stains — 
Oh !  foul  is  the  slander  ;  no  chain  could  that  soul  subdue ; 
Where  shineth  thy  spirit,  there  liberty  shineth  too." 

The  reader  who  compares  this  verse  with  the  note  to  the  poem 
"  Intolerance"  quoted  in  our  paper  of  last  week  cannot  fail  to 
observe  their  close  similarity  of  thought.  Moore's  ideas  on  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  were  evidently  fixed  and  unchangeable  ; 
and  whether  he  expressed  himself  in  prose  or  poetry  made 
no  difference  save  in  literary  form. 

A  few  words  now  about  "  While  History's  Muse"  and  "The 
Prince's  Day,"  which  grate  on  really  Irish  feeling.  The  former 
was  manifestly  intended  to  flatter  Wellington  into  taking 
up  an  Irish  attitude.  How  far  it  had  effect  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Welling- 
ton at  length  did  advance  to  the  place  Moore  wished  him  to 
occupy,  when,  as  Prime  Minister  of  George  the  Fourth,  he  com- 
pelled that  odious  sovereign  to  consent  to  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. At  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  this  last  and  worst  of  the 
Georges — merely  to  spite  the  old  dotard,  his  father — pretended 
great  sympathy  with  the  Catholics,  Eome  >l  whom  thereup'  n 
lost  their  wits  for  awhile  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  having 
so  powerful  a  friend  to  their  claims.  Major  Bryan,  of  Jeukinr- 
town,  county  Kilkenny,  got  up  a  fete  in  honour  of  George's 
birthday,  and  Moore  wrote  "  The  Prince's  Day"  for  performance 
on  this  special  occasion,  but  afterwards  published  it  in  a  number 
of  the  Melodies.    At  the  time  it  was  written  Moore  had  a  high 
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opinion  of  the  royal  profligate.  He  was  undeceived  ere  long, 
and  then  emptied  the  viala  of  wrath  and  scorn  on  the  devoted 
head  of  George.  Without  taking  into  account  the  merciless 
satire  with  which  for  years  he  pursued  him  in  his  humorous 
poems,  we  are  satisfied  to  go  no  farther  than  the  Melodies,  and 
to  set  off  "  When  first  !  met  thee"  against  "The  Prince's  Day" 
as  a  fair  balance. 

Before  passing  from  the  Irish  Melodies,  it  is  hut  right  to  say 
that  during  the  production  of  most  of  them  the  author  was 
residing  away  from  Ireland,  and  that  his  daily  intercourse  was 
strictly  limited,  as  a  rule,  to  English  people,  A  talk  with  an 
Irishman  of  any  sort  was  a  rarity— a  talk  with  a  national  Irish- 
man was  out  of  question  altogether.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  to  learn,  how  many  of 
those  who  now  blame  Moore  for  not  being  as  revolutionary  as 
they  wish  would  have  stood  the  test  applied  to  him,  and  have 
borne  with  them,  among  aliens  in  an  alien  land,  the  strong  na- 
tional sympathies  and  feelings  which  he  cherished  up  to  the 
close  of  a  long  life.  We  fear  that  most  of  those  censors  would 
have  forgotten  how  to  spell  Ireland,  in  like  circumstances, 
before  ten  years  went  by. 

As  a  commercial  speculation,  Power  found  the  Melodies  very 
successful.  'He  agreed  to  pay  Moore  £500  a  year  during  their 
issue.  If  this  bargain  were  slrictly  adhered  to,  the  poet  would 
have  received  for  his  one  hundred  and  fifty  songs  the  sum  of 
£13,500,  or  £90  per  song,  or,  say,  an  average  of  £5  per  line. 
Tliis  was  the  greatest  remuneration  ever  paid  to  bard.  We  fear, 
however,  that  there  were  some  hitches  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
arrangement. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED. ) 


THE  O'ROURKES  OF  GORAGH; 


gion.  Vol.  I." — he  had  not  yet  finished  the  second  volume — Mr. 
Fahy  being  my  best  man  !    Ah  !  that  was  a  happy,  thrice  happy 
day,  for  on  it  i  received  a  meet  recompense  for  all  my  suffer- 
ings— yes,  meet,  and  more  than  meet,  had  they  been,  not  what 
they  were,  but  multiplied  a  hundred  fold. 
I     My  mother  was  also  made  a  hai)py  woman  on  that  day, 
'  having  been,  so  to  speak,  married  a  second  time  to  my  father, 
'  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Antipodes,  a  wealthy  and  an 
honourable  man. 

We  spent  the  honeymoon  at  Goragh  Castle ;  and  I  did  not  forget 
my  poor  grandfather's  dying  behest  in  the  moment  of  my  joy 
and  triumph.    I  visited  his  grave  with  my  Maude  leaning  on 
!  my  arm,  for  I  was  now  the  lord  of  Goragh,  and  the  traditional 
i  hopes  of  the  family  had  been  at  length  realised  in  my  person. 
I     Mr.  Eddis  pursued  his  Parliamentary  career  with  distinc- 
;  tion,  living  with  his  wife  during  the  season  in  the  mansion  at 
I  Bloomsbury,  and  during  the  recess  in  their  country-house  in 
Lancashire. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  that  my  history 
must  end,  as  it  began,  with  disaster  ? 

The  same  week  that  my  bride  and  I  entered  on  possession  of 
Goragh  Castle,  Mr.  Lougheed's  son— the  Master  William  that 
was — sub-inspector  of  constabulary,  underwent  the  last  penalty 
of  the  law  for  murder  ! 

Lougheed  himself  lived  on.  Yes,  he  lived  on  with  a  worm 
gnawing,  gnawing,  gnawing  at  his  heart — a  broken  man — broken 
in  mind  and  body,  shunned  by  everyone,  deserted  even  by  hia 
wife. 

As  for  Mrs.  Shegog,  she  had  not  long  survived  her  husband 
or  her  fortune  ;  obliged  to  enter  "the  house,"  she  pined  away, 
and  died  in  a  few  months. 

[the  end.] 


By  Thomas  Kelly, 
Author  of  "  Bryn  Hall,  or  Civil  AUegiance." 


Chapter  XIV. — (Conclu  ed). 

So  far  Mrs.  Eddis  was  unaware  of  the  arrival  of  her  husband 
at  the  hotel,  but  I  resolved  to  tell  her  the  whole  truth,  and 
appeal  to  her  pity  as  a  woman  should  her  feeling  as  a  wife  be 
still  deaf  to  all  entreaty.  Nor  was  I  disappointed.  When  she 
heard  of  her  husband's  critical  state,  and  believed  that  it  was 
more  or  less  owing  to  her  conduct,  both  the  woman  and  the  wife 
were  melted  to  tears,  and  the  next  minute  Mrs.  Eddis  was  by 
the  patient's  bedside,  softening  his  pillow  and  cooling  hia  burn 
ing  brow.  The  spectacle  deeply  affected  us  all ;  and  when  I  told 
Maude  how  it  was  brought  about,  the  look  that  she  bestowed 
upon  me  was  not  one  of  affection,  or  love,  or  gratitude,  but  idol- 
atry pure  and  simple. 

A  great  load  was  now  lifted  from  ray  heart.  I  felt  that 
should  Mr.  Eddis's  life  be  spared,  reconciliation  between  him 
and  his  wife  would  certainly  follow  ;  and  morning,  noon,  and 
night  I  was  instant  in  my  prayers  for  such  a  blessed  consumma- 
tion. 

My  prayers,  or  those  of  more  worthy  suppliants  than  I,  were 
heard.  After  struggling  with  the  fever  for  days  and  days,  dur- 
ing which  his  wife  never  left  hia  bedside,  victory,  with  its 
guerdon,  life,  declared  in  his  favour.  The  crisia  was  past,  and 
Mr.  Lowe  Eddis  opened  his  eyes — yes,  and  opened  his  heart — 
to  find  hia  wife  a  ministering  angel  standing  by  his  bedside.  A 
tear  ran  down  his  cheek  ;  for  he  recollected  that  since  last  they 
met  they  had  both  tasted  all  but  the  bitterness  of  death ;  and 
he  felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  God's  chastisement  is 
often  the  climax  of  his  mercy. 

V  •  ■        •  •  •  •  • 

What  more  have  I  to  say  to  finish  this  chronicle  of  egotism  1 
Not  much.  A  few  months  after  JVIr.  Eddis's  recovery,  my 
Maude  and  I,  with  the  full  consent  of  all  concerned,  became 
man  and  wife  ;  but  you  would  never  guess  where  the  nuptial 
ceremony  took  place.  Never.  We  were  married  at  St.  Wul- 
stan's,  the  officiating  clergymen  being  my  old  friend  Father  Pat 
and  the  Pie  v.  Mr.  Wigley,  author  of  the  "Principles  of  Reli- 


BY-AWD-BY. 

What  will  it  matter  by-and-by 
Whether  my  path  in  life  was  bright, 
Whether  it  wound  through  dark  or  light, 
Under  a  grey  or  golden  sky, 
When  I  look  back  on  it  by-and-by  ? 

What  will  it  matter  by-and-by 
Whether,  unhelped,  I  toiled  alone, 
Dashing  my  foot  against  a  stone. 

Missing  the  charge  of  the  angel  nigh. 
Bidding  me  think  of  the  by-aad-by  1 

What  will  it  matter  by-and-by 
Whether  with  cheek  to  cheek  I've  lain 
Close  by  the  pallid  angel.  Pain, 

Soothing  myself  with  sob  or  sigh  ? 

All  will  be  elsewise  by-and-by. 

What  will  it  matter  ?  naught,  if  I 
Only  am  sure  the  way  1  trod, 
Gloomy  or  gladdened,  led  to  God, 

Questioning  not  of  the  how  or  why, 
If  I  but  reach  Him  by-and-by. 

Ah  !  it  will  matter  by-and-by 
Nothing  but  this  :  that  joy  or  pain 
Lifted  me  upward,  helped  me  to  gain, 
Whether  by  rack,  or  smde,  or  sigh. 
Heaven— home— all-in-all,  by-and-by. 


SQUIRE  BURKE'S  LOAN. 

By  C.  MacDermott. 


Chapter  VII. 

The  hunt  I  need  not  describe.  It  was  a  glorious  success 
though,  the  fox  giving  them  a  splendid  run  over  a  stiff  country, 
and  ending  by  getting  to  earth  in  an  intricate  cover  from  which 
it  was  imp'ossible  to  dislodge  him.  Reynard  was  a  sly  old  fox, 
and,  I  make  no  doubt,  laid  the  front  nail  of  his  paw  to  the  tip 
of  his  nose  and  nodded  adieu  to  his  pursuers  as  he  dived  into 
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his  well-known  haunt.  Very  few  of  the  riders  kept  up  with 
the  hounds,  but  amoiui  ^ose  could  be  noticed,  as  the  local 
paper  failed  not  to  say  flbct  day,  Miss  Burke,  Mr.  Nealon,  Cap- 
tain Williamson,  and  a  few  others.    After  a  short  stay  in  seek- 

Iing  to  unearth  Reynard,  the  party  commenced  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  Oakfield,  the  "cover"  of  which  demesne  was  again 
"drawn,"  and  another  fox  found,  which  gave  some  smart  cir- 
cuitous play  for  an  hour.  This  fox  was  not  so  lucky  as  the 
former  one,  for  he  paid  the  full  penalty  of  the  law,  and  then  a 
regular  scamper  took  place  for  dinner. 

•'  Bravo,  Nealon  !"  said  the  squire,  "you  rode  splendidly  to- 
day." 

"  Ah,  only  middlin',  sir." 

"  Tut,  tut,  man  !  You've  cut  out  all  the  county  Galway  gen- 
tlemen." 

"I  was  very  happy,  sir,"  said  Pat,  "to  be  able  to  compli- 
ment Miss  Burke  with  the  brush." 

"She's  delighted  to  accept  it  at  your  hande  I'm  sure." 
"I  hope  she  is,  sir,"  said  Patrick. 

I  like  this  bit  of  bolduess  in  you,  Patrick,  no  matter  in  what 
it  may  eud.  It  shows  you  are  not  quite  the  clod  circumstances 
might  have  made  you.  Had  your  father  been  to  the  fore  now, 
why,  my  dear  fellow,  he  would  certainly  clap  you  on  the  back, 
and  hail  you  as  a  worthy  successor  to  a  worthy  sire. 

The  party  of  horsemen  had  by  this  time  halted  in  the  yard, 
and  the  horses  were  soon  housed. 

"Come  with  me,  Noalon,"  said  Robert  Blake,  and  both 
walked  round  to  the  hall  door.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings until  dinner- hour  ariived.  The  intervening  time  passed 
in  the  usual  gay  and  frolicsome  fashion  of  a  fox-hunting  age  and 
a  fox-hunting  society.  A  sumptuous  dinner,  however,  was  laid, 
the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  in  trooped  the  assembled  guests.  A 
spin  across  a  country  side  on  horseback  is  no  bad  appetiser,  and 
the  caisim  being  perfect,  a  good  foundation  was  being  laid  in. 

"A  glass  of  wine  with  you,  Nealon,"  said  Robert  Blake, 
speaking  the  challenge  across  the  table. 

Tim,  the  butler,  poured  out  a  sparkling,  bubbling  bumper  of 
champagne  for  our  young  friend,  who,  looking  at  his  challen- 
ger, nodded  his  head  and  drained  the  liquid  at  a  gulp. 

"  Aw  glauss  of  wine  with  you,  Nealon,"  said  Captain  William- 
son. And  our  hero  accepted  the  challenge,  and  tossed  oS 
another  glass  of  wine. 

"  The  pleasure  of  wine  with  you,  Misa  Burke,"  quoth  our 
hero  ;  and  he  and  Miss  Bedelia  nodded  to  each  other  and  par- 
took of  the  generous  liquid.  Our  hero  now  began  to  warm,  and 
he  actually  challenged  the  squire  himself,  who  politely  hob- 
nobbed with  the  money  lender's  son. 

"  Tha  that  was  a  gre-great  jump  ye  gevover  the  b-big  double 
di-ditch,  M-Miss  Be-Bed  Bedelia,"  said  Master  Patrick,  his 
tongue  becoming  thick  from  his  unwonted  indulgence. 

"  You  crossed  it  beautifully  yourself,  Mr.  Nealon,"  said 
Robert  Blake,  "  and  a  splendid  jump  your  horse  made." 

"  Ah  !  wha-what  m  m-man  alive  !  I  could  j  jump  over  th-the 
s-side-wail  of  a  house  if  I  liked,"  Pat  said,  leaning  back  on  the 
hinder  legs  of  his  chair,  and  looking  knowingly  across  the  table, 
"  I  cou-could  m-make  Swally-wally-tail  j-ju-jump  over  a  an- 
anything  ;"  and  he  threw  up  his  hand  to  indicate  with  what 
spirit  he  could  do  what  he  said  ;  but  he  tilted  too  far  back  on 
his  chair,  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  backwards.  As  he  fell,  he 
grasped  the  table  cloth  with  his  hands  and  pulled.  The  table- 
cloth of  course  came  with  him,  bringing  plates,  dishes,  glasses, 
meats,  wines,  everything  with  it  in  one  higgledy-piggledy 
mess  ! 

Miss  Bedelia  screamed  and  jumped  from  her  chair  ;  the  squire 
exclaimed,  and  banged  the  table  to  arrest  the  cloth  ;  the  guests 
shouted  "Dash  it,"  or  whatever  else  came  uppermost,  and 
bounced  to  their  legs  ;  and  all  was  a  huUaballoo  in  an  instant ! 

Miss  Bedelia  continued  to  scream  and  shriek  shrilly  ;  the 
squire  grew  from  red  to  purple,  and  his  bloated  face  assumed  a 
rotund,  swollen  shape  ;  the  guests  stared  at  each  other  or  tried 
to  wipe  olf  the  dchris  of  meat  and  vegetable, and  wine  spattered 
over  their  persons. 

The  female  servants  rushed  in  and  surrounded  Miss  Bedelia, 
who  lay  hysterically  on  Captain  Williamson's  breast.    Then  the 


female  servants  conducted  Miss  Bedelia  from  the  room,  and 
Captain  Williamson  rushed  in  search  of  the  author  of  all  the 
mischief.    The  squire  continued  to  rage  and  fume  ;  the  guests 

'  cackled,  cursed,  or  swore  ;  the  attendants  tried  to  collect  the 
fallen  and  scattered  particles  of  the  feast. 

I     "  Where  is  Nealon  ?" 

1  The  question  was  asked  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  search  was 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  room— under  tables,  behind  screens  and 
window-hangings  ;  but  Nealon  was  not  forthcoming. 

1     "  He's  gone — he's  gone." 

I  Nealon's  horse  was  not  in  the  stable.  Gone !  Escaped ! 
I  Flitted  !  Without  even  the  punishment  of  a  kicking  ! 
I  Miss  Bedelia  came  to.  The  hysterics  ceased,  and  she  ven- 
!  tured  back  to  the  diniug-hall.  The  squire  continued  glum  and 
j  thundery.  The  guests  had  partly  regained  their  wonted  com- 
'  posure.  Master  Patrick  Nealon  was  at  home  with  his  father, 
!  the  money-lender,  at  Galway. 

Chapter  VIII. 

"  I  told  you,  Williamson,  that  young  Nealon  would  hang 
himself  if  he  got  rope  enough — I  mean  champagne  enough,"  said 
!  Robert  Blake,  the  feast  over. 

i     "  Yaus.    What  a  d— d  mess  he  made  of  himself— hey  !" 

"  I  must  see  his  father  to-morrow,  and  try  to  see  his  hand.  I 
wonder  what  his  next  move  will  be !"  he  said,  contemplatively. 
"  We  must  now  ward  him  off  the  squire." 

"Yaus,  we  must — in  duty  bound,  aw  !" 

Next  evening  Captain  Williamson  rode  over  to  Robert  Blake's, 
when  the  following  conversation  took  place  : 

"By  Jove,  Williamson,  Nealon  is  going  in  for  law  proceed- 
ings. There  will  be  a  process  served  on  the  squire  in  a  few 
days." 

"  Whaut's  to  be  done— aw  ?"  the  captain  inquired. 

"Oh,  I  have  put  out  scouts,  and  if  a  process  server  shows 
his  nose  at  Oakfield,  he'll  get  a  warm  reception,  believe  me. 

"By  George,  youaw  a  bwick,  Blake!  Youaw  vewy  good 
health." 

And  a  brandy  and  soda  disappeared. 

Chapter  IX. 

"Well,  I'll  fit  his  knuckle  for  him,"  old  Lanty  Nealon  ex- 
claimed. "Be the  piper  that  played  before  Moses,  I'll  let  the 
squire  feel  the  full  weight  o'  me  hand  this  time,  or  me  name's 
not  Lanty  Nealon.  Go  out  o'  my  sight,  Patteen,  for  you'll 
never  be  anything  but  a  noody-naudy  of  an  omadhaun  ;  go  out 
o'  me  sight,  or  I'll  peg  this  book  at  yer  head— ye  good  for- 
nothing  booby.  ■  Ye  need  never  show  yer  face  agin— for  ye 
disgraced  me,  an'  yer  name,  an'  all  belongin'  to  ye.  Did  Larry 
Doolan  call  yet  ?  If  he  got  the  process  sarved  yistherday,  he 
was  to  be  wud  me  this  mornin'." 

Lanty  Nealon  and  his  son  were  seated  in  the  office  one  morn- 
ing about  a  fortnight  after  the  occasion  of  the  hunt,  when  this 
conversation  took  place. 

"  No,  sir,  he  didn't  come  yet ;  but  may  be  that's  his  knock, 
said  Patrick. 

"  Go  an'  see." 

Patrick  Nealon  proceeded  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"Is  yer  father  'ithin  ?"  inquired  the  new-comer,  who  was 
none  other  than  Larry  Doolan  the  process-server. 

"  Yis,  he  is  ;"  and  both  walked  into  the  office. 

"Good  morrow,  Larry,"  quoth  the  money-lender,  looking  up 
as  if  unconcernedly ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  he  was  very  anxious 
indeed. 

"  Good  mornin'  kindly,  sir,"  and  the  process  server  sat  down 
on  a  chair,  laid  his  hat,  a  well-worn  castor,  bottom  upwards  on 
his  knees,  and  looked  up. 

"  Well,  how  did  ye  get  on  wid  that  piece  o'  business,  Larry  ?" 

"Very  middlin',  sir — an'  I  only  kem  now  to  tell  ye  that  I 
wash  me  hands  clane  out  o'  you  an'  it." 

"  What ']    Didn't  ye  sarve  the  process  on  Squire  Burke  i" 

"No,  nor  the  divvle  a  sarve.  Tin  dozen  o'  fiery  sarpints— 
Christ  betune  us  an'  all  harm !— wouldn't  sarve  a  process  on  the 
squire." 

"  Tundher  an' turf  !"  exclaimed  Nealon,  starting  to  his  legs 
excitedly. 
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"  Oh,  in  throth  it's  aisy  for  you  to  talk,  Misther  Nealon  ;  you 
in  yer  office,  'ithout  a  brone  or  an  ache  !    But  me — look  at  me  ! 
There  isn't  a  sound  rib  in  me  body.    I'm  kilt  intirely — au'  I'll  I 
laive  me  death  an'  the  support  o'  me  seven  childher  at  yer  doore,  | 
so  I  will." 

"What,  what!    What's  this  ?    Did  the  squire  assault  ye? 
We'll  make  him  hop  candlestick  high  for  this  ;"  and  the  money- 
lender stamped  furiously  round  the  apartment.    "  But  did  ye  j 
sarve  the  process  properly  1"  | 

*'  I  tell  ye  I  didn't.    An'  the  divil  a  pin  ye  care  if  a  man  was 
killed  outright,  let  alone  dhrounded  in  a  bog-hole,  if  ye  got  yer  | 
sarvice  complaited  ;  but  I'd  see  ye  as  far  as  the  jackdaw  saw  his  ' 
mother — an'  that's  in  a  warm  corner — before  I  put  me  foot  on 
the  same  arrand  near  Oakdeld  agin." 

"  But  what  was  done  to  ye  ? — can't  ye  tell  V 

"  Well,  I  bundled  up  me  thraps  yisterday  momin'  to  go  an' 
sarve  it  ;  but  I  knew  that  it  was  no  use  in  goin'  'ithout  a  thrifle  i 
o'  disguise  ;  so  I  dhressed  mesel'  up  as  a  bagman,  in  a  tatthered  | 
oul'  shuit  o'  clothes,  wid  a  caubeeii  that'd  freckin  the  crows,  an'  j 
me  legs,  below  me  knees,  coarded  with  sthraw  ropes.    I  threw  j 
a  long  bag  on  me  back,  put  a  black  oul'  Jhudeen  in  me  jaw, 
smatthered  over  me  face  wit  sut,  clapped  a  blackthorn  anundher 
me  oxther,  and  sailed  off  to  Oak  field. 

"  When  I  kem  anear  the  place  I  wint  into  a  house  an'  axt  for 
some  oul'  rags  or  horse  hair — just  to  see  would  I  be  known. 

"  '  God  save  all  here,'  sez  I. 

"  'Save  ye  kindly,'  eez  the  man  o'  the  house ;  'it's  a  fine 
momin'.' 

' ' '  'Deed  an'  it  is,'  sez  I.    '  Will  ye  want  any  pins  this  blessed 
momin'  V 

"So  he  gethered  me  a  handful  o'  rags,  an'  I  walked  out. 
The  man'  o'  the  house  kem  out  afther  me,  an'  sez  he,  '  Me 
dacint  man,'  sez  he,  'I  wondher  ye  wouldn't  labour,  and  not  be 
at  this  work.' 

"  '  Ah,'  sez  I,  '  I  was  aboord  a  man  o-war  once,  an'  I  fell 
from  the  riggin'  an'  got  hurted  intarnally,  an'  I  never  could  do 
a  hand's  turn  from  that  day  to  this.' 

"  The  man  let  a  grunt,  an'  sed  nothin',  but  walked  alongside 
o'  mesel'  for  a  piece. 

"  '  Do  ye  get  much  V  sez  he  agin. 

"  'Sometimes,'  sez  I,  'I  get  the  price  of  a  glass,  an'  a  bit  o' 
tobaccy  ;  other  times  1  don't ;  an'  that's  the  way.' 

"  '  Who  lives  in  there  V  sez  I,  pintin'  me  finger  up  to  Oak- 
field. 

"'Oh,'  sez  he,  'Squire  Burke  lives  there,  an'  he  doesn't 
allow  any  bagmin  up  to  the  house  ;  laistwise,'  sez  he,  '  for  feard 
the  dogs 'd  bite  thim.' 

"  'Och,'  sez  I,  '  sure  I'd  freckin'  a  pack  o'  baigles  from  a  pot 
o'  hroughan  if  I  on'y  shook  me  oul'  duds  at  thim  ;'  an'  1  med 
for  the  gate. 

"  *  Me  bould  bagman,'  sez  he,  'none  o'  yer  capers — show  us 
here  this  oul'  bag  o'  yours  ;'  an'  he  collared  the  bag,|  an'  threwn 
id  on  the  ground,  an'  saized  mesel'.  A  lot  o'  the  min  about 
the  house  at  Oakfield,  seein'  the  scuifle,  ran  down ;  and 
sez  the  first  fellow,  'Arrah,  boys,'  sez  he,  'look  at  the  dacint 
bagman  that  wants  to  go  up  to  the  house  !'  an'  he  pulled  the 
oul'  caubeen  off  o'  me  head.  '  Arrah,  boys,'  sez  he,  '  didn't  I 
know  that  the  buck  of  a  bagman  was  oul'  Larry  Doolan  the  pro- 
cess-server.' An'  they  all  fell  on  me,  an'  tatthered  me  oul' 
clothes  off,  an  got  the  process  in  the  linin'a  o'  me  caubeen  ;  an' 
thin  d'ye  know  what  the  bla'guarda  done  ?" 

"  What  ?"  asks  the  money-lender,  pale  from  disappointment. 

"  They  brought  me  down  to  a  deep  boghole  in  the  bog,  took 
me  up  body  an'  sleeves,  an'  flung  me  in  to  it.  D'ye  think  is 
that  nothin'  ?  eh  ?  Whin  I  fioundhered  out  o'  the  boghole, 
more  dead  than  alive,  they  took  me  ag'in  an'  gev  me  another 
souse  ;  an'  thin  d'ye  kn#(r  what  they  done  ] 

"Sez  wan  fellow,  sez  he,  'Ye  look  like  a  dhrownded  rat, 
Larry  Doolan,'  sez  ixe  ;  'an  laistwise  ye'd  take  yer  death  o' 
cowld  after  that  duckin,'  here,'  sez  he,  '  ait  this  ;'  an'  he  put  the 
process  up  to  me  mouth.  D'ye  hear  that,  Misther  Nealon  ?  I 
can  tell  ye  it  was  dhry  foddher,  no  matther  how  much  wather  I 
had  in  me  stomick  beforehand  ;  but  I  had  to  swally  it  bit  bo 
bit — 'ithout  a  wash  down  on'y  wan  sup  o'  bog  wather.    An'  now. 


Misther  Nealon,  that's  what  bekem  o'  yer  process,  an'  what  it 
brought  me  to." 

"  Did  ye  see  the  squire  at  all  \"  asks  the  money  lender. 

"No,  I  didn't,  nor  the  divvle  a  stim  of  him  I  seen  ;  but  I 
seen  wan  Captain  Williamson  aftherwards,  an'  he  gev  me  a 
crown-piece  to  go  an'  dhrink  Miss  Bedelia'a  health,  an'  tell  you 
that  yer  money  '11  be  ped  ye  to-morrow." 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?" 

"  He  did,  faix  ;  he  tould  you  for  to  go  down  after  brekeeht 
time." 

"Be  gob,"  said  the  money-lender,  "Captain  Williamson  is 
goin'  to  marry  Miss  Bedelia  next  month,  I  hear,  an'  very  likely 
he's  goin'  to  pay  the  squire's  debts." 

"No,  he  isn't ;  but  the  squire  won  a  powerful  dail  o'  money 
on  a  race  a  few  days  ago  ;  an'  he  sez  that  he'll  pay  yon  off.  An' 
Lord  spare  him  the  health,  for  he's  the  dacint  squire  :  whin  he 
heard  how  I  was  thrated  be  his  min,  he  ordhered  them  to  bring 
me  into  the  kitchen,  an'  he  sint  me  lashins  o'  poteen,  an'  mait, 
an'  bread,  an'  a  new  shuit  o'  clothes  ;  look  at  thim  on  me  back 
this  blessed  minit.  So  that's  how  I  sarved  your  process,  Misther 
Nealon,  an'  a  good  momin'  to  ye." 

"D'ye  think,  Patteen,  is  the  squire  sarious  about  payin  me 
to-morrow  ?" 

"Faix  he  might,  sir,"  answered  Patrick. 

"  Well,  I'll  go  down  in  the  momin'  anyhow,"  said  the  money- 
lender. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  CRY. 

BY  PHILIP  MACMAHON. 

Be  still,  proud  mind  !  whose  flight  would  dare 
To  pierce  the  realms  of  upper  air — 

The  region  of  thy  birth — 
As  exiles  seek  their  fatherland  ; 
For  poverty  is  close  at  hand. 

And  binds  thee  to  the  earth. 

The  eagle  see,  that  wont  to  soar 
On  lofty  wing  to  heaven's  door — 

Bid  him  no  more  be  free  ; 
Relentless  tear  his  piai  ns  bright, 
That  bore  him  in  his  upward  flight ; 

There,  there  is  poverty  ! 


WOMEN  AS  CARPENTERS. 


By  Kate  Thorn. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  refreshing  sight  to  the  male  sex  to  see  a 
woman  assert  herself  as  a  carpenter. 

If  anything  will  establish  the  superiority  of  man  over  woman 
an  exhibition  of  her  skill  in  "using  tools"  will  do  it. 

There  are  various  little  jobs  around  a  house  which  would 
come  within  a  carpenter's  province,  and  no  head  of  a  family 
likes  to  do  them.  He  is  never  willing  to  take  hold.  And  his 
wife  wants  them  done  right  up.  The  doors  sag,  or  the  windows 
stick  or  the  screws  work  out  of  the  curtain  fixtures,  or  the 
castors  break  on  the  dining  room  table,  or  the  cellar  stairs  get 
broken,  or  somebody  tips  back  in  a  rocking-chair  and  splits 
the  concern  into  two  chairs,  or  some  other  breakage  or  damage 
occurs. 

The  husband  and  father  is  busy  reading  about  the  last  murder, 
or  smoking  a  cigar  not  paid  for,  and  he  cannot  attend  to  it.  And 
the  woman  ge'a  her  indignation  up,  and  savs,  "  Well,  she  can  do 
it  herself."  And  she  general'y  adds  some'h  ng  to  the  effect  that 
men  aren't  worth  their  salt,  and  she  wishes  she'd  never  been  fool 
enough  to  tie  herself  to  one.    So  there  ! 

Then  she  prepares  to  do  the  job  herself. 

It  is  a  curtain  fixture  to  be  put  up  this  time.  Curtain  fixtures, 
you  have  probably  noticed,  never  come  the  right  length  for  any 
window  that  was  ever  constructed. 

She  gets  a  chair,  and  arms  herself  with  a  screw-driver,  and 
puts  six  screws  in  her  mouth,  and  climbs  on  the  chair  with  her 
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fixtures  in  her  hand,  and  finds  that  she  can't  reach  the  top  of 
the  window  by  three  or  four  inches. 

She  gets  down,  and  in  doing  so  her  dress  gets  entangled  in  the 
chair-back  and  tears  otf  a  little  fringe  and  a  little  knife  plaiting, 
and  upsets  a  pot  of  geranium  on  the  window-sill,  and  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  that  she  strikes  her  head  a^^aiust  a  bracket  by  the 
side  of  the  window  which  holds  a  pot  of  oxalis,  and  down  comes 
the  oxalis  aforesaid,  and  the  pot  breaks,  and  the  earth  is 
spilled  all  over  the  carpet,  and  the  plant  is  demoralized  for 
life._ 

Of  course  she  opens  her  mouth  to  scream,  and  the  screws  fly 
out,  and  in  jumping  after  them  she  drops  the  rest  of  the  things, 
and  has  to  begin  anew.  This  she  does  when  she  has  picked  up 
the  pot  and  the  plant,  and  swept  away  the  dirt,  and  put  some 
camphor  on  her  head  where  it  struck  the  bracket. 

If  the  husband  and  father  should  offer  to  do  the  job  for  her 
now  she  would  scorn  his  proposal.  Her  blood  is  up,  and  she 
will  do  the  thing  herself  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

She  gathers  together  her  implements  again,  and  puts  an 
ottoman  in  the  chair,  and  climbs  into  another  chair,  and  from 
that  gets  on  the  ottoman,  and  stands  full  a  minute  swaying 
backward  and  forward  trying  to  get  the  balance  just  right ;  for 
a  woman  standing  upon  anything  more  than  two  feet  from  the 
ground  is  always  dizzy- headed  and  expects  to  fall  the  next 
minute. 

She  tries  the  screw  driver  on  the  screws,  but  there  never  was 
any  wood  so  hard  as  that  window-casing.  The  screws  turn  round 
lively,  but  they  do  not  take  hold.  She  has  got  to  have  a  gimlet 
to  start  them.  So  she  has  to  get  down  again.  The  ottoman 
comes  mth  her,  just  for  company,  and  falls  with  a  bounce  on 
that  sore  joint  in  her  foot  which  has  bothered  her  so  long. 
Being  a  woman,  she  cannot  relieve  her  feelings  by  swearing,  but 
she  does  the  next  best  thing — she  kicks  the  ottoman  with  the 
other  foot,  and  stirs  up  her  next  sorest  joint  in  doing  so. 

Husband  and  father  looks  innocent,  and  wants  to  know  what 
she  has  done,  and  she  is  a  true  Christian  if  she  can  refrain  from 
telling  him  it  is  none  of  his  business. 

A  third  time  she  mounts  that  chair,  and  now  she  means  busi- 
ness. 

You  can  see  it  in  the  way  she  compresses  her  lips  over  those 
screws,  and  plants  her  foot-  on  that  shaky  ottoman,  and  jabs 
that  dull  ginilet  mto  the  window  moulding. 

At  last  the  sockets  for  the  roller  to  turn  in  are  up— a  little 
"showing,"  perhaps  ;  but  never  mind,  they  are  up.  And  if  the 
curtain  does  roll  one-sided,  whose  business  is  it  ? 

Husband  and  father  takes  time  enough  from  his  occupation 
to  mildly  inform  her  that  in  his  judgment  one  of  the  sockets  is 
put  up  an  inch  higher  than  the  other.  Did  you  ever  hear  a 
woman's  reply  on  such  an  occasion  ?  It  could  not  well  be  re- 
corded in  words.  You  would  want  to  see  her  face  in  order  to 
get  the  full  meaning  of  her  answer. 

She  tries  the  roller.  It  is  about  a  foot  too  long.  It  must  be 
sawed  off.  Where  is  the  saw  ?  She  stops  and  considers.  The 
head  of  the  family  had  it  last  to  cut  off  an  apple-tree  limb  with, 
she  thinks  ;  but  she  will  not  ask  him  anything  about  it.  Not 
she  !  she  scorns  to  humour  him  so  much.    She  will  hunt  it  up. 

So  she  gets  down  again  and  searches  in  the  coal  hole,  and 
in  the  stable,  and  under  the  kitchen  sink,  and  up  in  the  open 
attic,  and  finds  it  at  last  down  cellar  on  the  meat  barrel,  with 
about  half  an  inch  of  rust  on  it  and  the  handle  loose. 

She  takes  the  roller  and  lays  it  on  two  chairs,  and  begins  to 
saw.  The  saw  is  just  like  the  screws — it  doesn't  take  hold. 
She  gives  a  vicious  dig  with  it  and  cuts  a  groove  a  couple  of 
inches  long  in  one  of  her  best  walnut  chair  frames,  but  does  not 
so  much  as  scar  the  roller. 

Another  attempt.  The  saw  takes  hold  in  one  place — cuts  a 
little,  then  slips,  and  goes  over  two  or  three  inches  of  the  length 
of  the  roller,  cutting  jags  all  along,  and  sending  the  sawdust 
"  every  way." 

Husband  and  father  tells  her  she  doesn't  hold  her  saw  right. 
"  Mad  clear  through,"  as  she  afterwards  tells  her  confidential 
next  door  neighbour,  she  makes  a  desperate  effort,  and  the 
thing  is  sawed  in  two.    Yes,  sir  !  it  is  done  ! 

No  words  can  describe  the  triumph  which  fills  her  soul  as  she 


climbs  once  more  on  that  ottoman  and  tries  it  in  the  sockets. 
At  least  two  inches  too  long ! 

Depressed  in  mind,  but  not  in  manner,  she  gets  down  again 
and  determines  it  shall  bo  short  enough  this  time. 

The  same  thing  is  gone  through  with  as  regards  the  saw,  and 
again  the  roller  is  cut.    Half  an  inch  too  short  this  time. 

Well,  she  has  got  another  fixture.  She'll  fix  that.  She  won't 
be  beat  out.    She'll  have  that  curtain  up. 

So  she  gets  the  other  fixture,  and  by  dint  of  being  extra  care- 
ful it  is  sawed  to  just  the  right  length.  Then  she  gets  the  tack- 
hammer,  and  tacks  the  curtain  to  the  roller,  and  pounds  on  oao 
finger  and  both  thumbs,  and  drives  two  taoks  through  the  cur- 
tain where  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  crooks  up  about  twenty 
more  ;  and  then  she  rises,  curtain  in  hand,  to  put  it  up.  She 
finds  one  of  the  sockets  must  be  moved  a  little.  It  "  sets  in" 
too  much  at  the  bottom. 

She  has  put  the  screw-driver  and  gimlet  away,  woman-like.  A 
man  now  would  have  left  them  rigdt  there  on  the  floor  till  he 
wanted  them  again,  so  as  to  have  them  handy.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  way  a  man  does  things  when  compared  with  a 
woman's  way. 

She  brings  them  back,  and  gets  out  the  screws,  and  starts 
them  right,  and  then  the  handle  of  the  screw-driver  comes  out. 
It  always  does  when  a  woman  is  using  it.  She  drives  it  in  with 
the  tack  hammer  and  proceeds.  At  last  the  curtain  is  up,  and 
it  will  roll  if  you  hold  on  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  sort  of  coax 
it  along  ;  but  no  unpractised  hand  should  ever  touch  it. 

And  the  woman  who  fixed  it  will  brag  next  day  to  her  friend 
about  the  way  she  can  handle  tools,  and  point  to  that  curtain  as 
an  example  of  what  she  can  do  ;  and  thoy  will  compare  notes  on 
their  husbands,  and  decide  that  one  smart  woman  is  worth  two 
men. 

PROFESSOR  CRAPP'S  METHOD. 

By  Max  Adeler. 

"You  charge  Professor  Crapp  with  assault  and  battery,  if  I 
understand  it  ?"  said  the  magistrate. 

"Yes,  your  worship,"  replied  Mr.  Washburne  ;  "  but  with 
huiirect  assault  and  battery — not  direct." 

"State  your  case." 

"  The  defendant  here.  Professor  Crapp,  is  a  horse  tamer. 
He  came  to  our  neighbourhood  about  three  weeks  ago  and 
advertised  to  teach  anyone  in  eight  lessons  how  to  tame  the 
wildest  horse  in  the  world.  I  became  one  of  his  pupils.  He 
revealed  all  his  secrets  to  me.  We  practised  on  Several  horses, 
and  beat  drums'  and  suddenly  opened  umbrellas  before  them, 
and  they  never  flinched  after  being  tamed  by  Professor  Crapp's 
method." 

"  A  success,  was  it  V  asked  the  justice. 

"  To  a  certain  extent  only.  Day  before  yesterday  I  was 
walking  with  the  professor  down  by  the  canal.  There  came  a 
mule  attached  to  a  boat.  It  was  an  unruly  mule.  It  would 
stop  pulling  every  now  and  then,  and  back  over  into  the  canal, 
I  asked  Professor  Crapp  if  he  thought  I  could  subdue  the  viva- 
city of  that  mule,  and  he  said  he  was  sure  I  could." 

"  And  you  didn't  V 

"Well,  I  got  the  captain  of  the  boat  to  agree,  and  we  un- 
hitched tlxe  mule,  and  I  got  some  rope  and  approached  the  ani- 
mal. I  noticed  a  kind  of  a  convulsive  movement  of  his  oft"  hind 
leg,  and  Professor  Crapp  was  just  saying  that  it  must  be  string- 
halt,  when  the  limb  flew  out  sort  of  suddenly,  and  the  next 
minute  they  were  fishing  me  out  with  a  fence-raiL" 

"  What  did  the  professor  say  ?"  ^ 

"  He  said  I  had  violated  his  Rule  Eleven  by  moving  on  the 
mule  from  the  rear.  So  I  came  at  the  animal  this  time  from  the 
front  ;  and  I  had  just  stooped  to  put  tUfe  rope  on  his  fore-leg 
when  the  mule  leaned  over,  shut  his  teeth  on  my  coat  collar, 
and  for  a  minute  I  didn't  know  whether  there  was  an  earth- 
quake or  a  gunpowder  explosion.  As  soon  as  my  coat  'gave,' 
the  captain  lifted  me  away,  and  the  professor  said  : 

"  '  Don't  Rule  Twelve  expressly  say  nevek  come  at  a  mule's 
head  ?  Why  didn't  you  approach  him  gently  from  the  larboard 
Bide  V 
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"  Then  the  professor  took  the  rope,  crept  up  to  the  animal, 
and  ill  a  minute  he  had  the  mule  on  its  knees.  It  looked  cilrn 
and  peaceful  aa  a  baby.  The  profe.ssor  said  he  would  trust  that 
mule  iu  a  Quaker  meetiug.  So  theu  he  asked  jiie  to  take  charge 
of  the  case  and  to  exemplify  his  method." 

'•  You  did  exemplify  it,  did  you  2" 

"I  took  hold  of  the  rope  and  slipped  the  loop  over  my  arm, 
so  that  I  could  beat  a  tin  pan  that  the  captain  got  for  us.  The 
noise  seemed  to  please  the  mule.  He  looked  up  aud  smiled  a 
seraphic  smile." 

"The  mule  did  V 

"Yes,  sir.  It  seemed  to  thrill  him  with  pleasure.  The  cap- 
tain said  one  beat  oa  that  pan  an  hour  ago  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  mule  would  have  sent  me  a-whizzing  into  a  better 
world.  And  then  Professor  Crapp  told  me  to  try  the  umbrella 
trick.  I  opened  my  umbrella  with  a  bang  riglit  before  the 
mule.  The  animal  looked  as  if  it  wanted  to  go  to  sleep.  I  did 
it  again  ;  the  mule  ya\rtiod  slightly,  and  then  wiuked  at  the 
boy." 

"  Winked  ?" 

"Yes.  So  I  flapped  open  the  umbrella  a  third  time,  when 
the  mule  had  a  kind  of  a  hysterical  paroxysm  or  something,  and 
jumped  fifteen  feet  into  the  canal." 

' '  Where  were  you  ]" 

"  Tied  fast  to  the  mule's  leg,  of  course.  And  every  time  the 
mule  moved  that  leg  in  swimming  I  was  pulled  under  water  ; 
and  when  finally  it  struck  out  for  dry  land  it  hauled  me  out  on 
the  tow-path  in  about  the  condition  of  a  boiled  carrot.  After 
rolling  me  on  a  barrel  and  pumping  me  out,  the  professor  asked 
me  if  I  knew  how  it  happened.  He  said  he  had  a  theory  that  it 
was  either  the  wrong  kind  of  umbrella,  or  the  wrong  kind  of 
mule,  and  he  said  he  was  going  to  establish  a  Rule  Thirteen  to 
the  eflect  that  the  practitioner  must  be  careful  to  select  an 
umbrella  with  refereute  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  mule,  and 
a  lot  more  bosh  of  that  kind." 

"  Did  you  argue  the  matter  with  him  ?" 
■^:"  I  tried  to  kill  him  with  a  piece  of  brick,  but  he  dodged; 
and  I  was  too  weak  to  hold  him  in  the  canal  and  drown  him,  so 
I  came  here  to  get  justice.    Can  y<j^  have  him  sentenced  to 
death  as  a  personal  favour  to  me  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  replied  the  magistrate.  "  I'd  like  to  oblige 
you  ;  but  as  the  law  stands  we'll  have  to  let  the  professor  go. 
The  case  is  dismissed." 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  youNG  Ireland"  by  a  leading  member 

OF  THE  council  of  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


Lesson  XXVIII.— ■6,  oi,  ui. 
Illustrations  of  the  souads  of  the  diphthongs  oi  and  have  been 
unavoidably  held  over  till  now,  as  these  dipththongs  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  written  in  modern  Irish,  except  before  an  aspirated  -6  or  g.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  the  learner  that  these  aspirated  letters  in 
the  middle  or  end  of  words  have  merely  the  effect  of  lengthening 
the  preceding  vowel  or  diphthong  ;  hence  the  vowel  of  these  dipth- 
thongs oi  and  m,  immediately  preceding  -6  or  g,  is  marked  long  as  a 
rule,  although  such  iodication  of  sound  might  be  appropriately  dis- 
pensed with.  Oi  is  pronounced  like  <xoi,  as  ctNOi*©  (kree),  a  heart. 
Hi  has  the  same  sound  as  oi,  asia  bui  je  (bwee),  yellow. 

Vocabulary — v  (Continued). 


bui-oe,  yellow, 
cpoitye,  a  heart, 
o'l-oce  (ee-he),  a  night, 
coi-oce,  ever, 
fnoigce,  chipped. 
poj\-'6ibf,  smcere. 
puigLe,  sounds  (noun). 
j;ui-6e,  a  supplication, 
suit),  pray. 
5<ie6il5e,  Gaelic. 


•OApc,  second. 
ieAba,p  (IWvTar),  a  book, 
CAjAb,  a  bull. 
5<iT>b,  rough, 
ceut),  first. 
ciuAti,  an  eucloaure. 
yeox),  a  jewel. 
ct^eun,  brave,  strong, 
CvuL,  fame, 

5]\eim,  a  bit,  a  portion. 


1.  l-edbAl^  jAe-oilge.  An  ■o&nA  le^boip  SAeoiLje.  2.  1li  b-fiiil 
mo  cApA\,l  bui6e.  3.  Ca  c|\oit)e  cpeun  Ag  Coimhac.  4,  An  oit)ce 
■oo  bi  ine  cinn,  5ui6  opAirn.  5.  A-omuo  i-noijce.  CIuaii  cApb. 
Seo-o  5At\b.    6,  b-fuil  cti  poi\-t)ilir?    Ciim,    7,  A  ci\oi-6e  asuj- 


A  juive.     8.  Clod  §Af\b  AS"r  "l^l-M^  loni.     9.  Ca  a        'f  a  dbiu 

^TAOI   fUAfl,        10.    ITlAfX  A  OC|\Af    AgUr   CA)\C    0]\m,    CAbAip  <IAn> 

5f\eim  ApAti  Agup  x>co6  uifge. 

1.  An  Irish  book.  The  Second  Irish  Book.  2.  My  horse  is  not 
yellow.  3.  Cormac  has  a  brave  heart.  4.  The  night  I  was  sick. 
Pray  for  us.  5.  Chipped  timber.  Clontarf.  A  rough  jewel.  C. 
Art  thou  sincere  ?  1  am.  7.  Her  heart  and  her  supplication.  8.  A 
rough  stone  and  a  bare  floor.  9.  His  (or  itd)  fame  and  his  (or  its) 
renown  are  at  rest  (fnrgotteu).  10.  As  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty,  give 
me  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  water, 

(to  be  oontinoed.) 
THE  BOY  WHO  FELL  FLAT. 

[After  the  manner  of  ''Truthful  James."] 


Which  he  was  a  small  boy, 

Aud  he  went  out  to  sleigh, 
With  a  fiendish-like  joy. 

All  who  came  in  his  way  ; 
On  the  street,  which  inclined  and  was  icy. 

He  coasted  the  whole  of  the  day. 

He  had  broken  ten  arms. 

And  of  legs  quite  a  score. 
And,  ablaze  with  these  charms. 

He  kept  aching  for  more  ; 
And  the  heads  he  had  cracked  were  past  counting — 

The  sidewalks  were  covered  with  gore. 

But    terrible  fate 

Overtook  this  small  boy, 
Which  with  tears  I  relate — 

Though  the  tears  are  of  joy  ; 
And  I  hope  he  went  straight  up  to  heaven, 

01*6130 — where  no  sled  can  annoy. 

For  he  steered  his  sl^d  straight 

On  a  fat  man,  who  dropped 
With  a  ton  or  so  weight 

On  this  boy,  who  just  popped. 
With  a  bang,  as  he  flattened  completely, 

'Neath  that  mountain  of  flesh,  which  was  stopped. 

With  a  derrick  they  raised 

That  fat  man  on  bis  feet. 
While  the  people  there  gazed 

At  a  thing  on  the  street — 
A  jacket,  a  cap,  aud  two  mittens — 

All  flat  as  the  pancake  you  eat. 

Now,  you  mischievous  boys, 

Learn  a  lesson  from  one 
Who  thought  avoirdupois 

Was  a  subject  for  fun  ; 
But,  if  you  must  sleigh,  slay  each  other. 

And  may  there  be  left  of  you — none. 


A  DISAPPOINTED  TEACHER. 

The  logical  capacity  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
things  to  be  seen  in  the  modern  small  boy.  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  berry  festival,  an  excellent  teacher,  desirous  of  administer- 
ing a  trifling  moral  lesson,  inquired  of  the  boys  if  they  had 
enjoyed  the  repast. 

With  the  ingenuous  modesty  of  youth  they  all  responded  : 

"  Yes,  sir  !" 

"  Then,"  asked  the  excellent  teacher,  "  if  you  had  slipped 
into  ray  garden  and  picked  those  berries  without  my  leave,  would 
they  have  tasted  as  good  as  now  ?" 

Every  small  boy  iu  that  stained  and  sticky  company  shrieked  : 

"  No,  sir  !" 

"  Why  notr 

"  'Cause,"  said  little  Thomas,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  con- 
scious virtue,  "then  we  shouldn't  have  had  sugar  and  cream 
with  'em." 
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A  DECEIVING  HUSBAND  CORNERED. 

Billiard-playing  husband  (who  claims  that  important  lodge 
meetings  keep  him  out  so  late  at  night) — "  Goodness  gracious, 
Addie,  what  are  yon  doing  in  this  billiard  saloon  ?" 

Neglected  wife — "  Oh,  I  thought  I'd  like  to  enjoy  some  of 
your  society  ;  and  as  the  children  don't  often  see  you,  I  brought 
them  along  with  me.  Keep  right  on  with  your  '  lodge  business,' 
I  have  got  my  sewing,  and  I  can  wait  until  you  are  ready  to 
go  home." 

She  did  not  have  to  wait  long. 


A  NICE  DISTINCTION. 

Little  girl  goes  with  her  mother  to  the  grocer's ;  there  is  a 
basket  of  oranges  at  the  door.  The  little  girl  looks  at  the 
oranges  and  thinks  she  would  like  one. 

Her  mother  being  some  time  in  the  shop,  the  temptation 
becomes  too  strong,  and  she  takes  one  and  puts  it  in  her  pocket. 

Her  mother  still  has  not  finished  buying  what  she  requires, 
and  the  little  girl  has  time  to  repent,  and  puts  the  orange 
back. 

When  the  mother  comes  out,  the  little  girl  begins  crying,  and 
tells  her,  and  then  says  : 

"  I  didn't  break  the  commandment,  mamma  ;  I  only  cracked 
it!" 


A  CRUSHER. 


In  the  days  before  competitive  examinations  were  known, 
men  with  more  interest  than  brains  got  good  appointments,  for 
the  duties  of  which  they  were  wholly  incompetent.  Of  such  was 
the  Honourable  A.  S.  He  was  telling  Chief  Baron  O'Grady  of 
the  summary  way  in  which  he  disposed  of  matters  in  his  court, 
and  remarked  : 

"I  say  to  the  fellows  that  are  bothering  with  foolish  argu- 
ments that  there's  no  use  in  wasting  my  time  and  their  breath  ; 
for  that  all  their  talk  only  just  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  out  of  the 
other." 

"No  great  wonder  in  that,"  said  O'Grady,  "seeing  that  there's 
so  little  between  to  stop  it." 


GAS-JETS. 


At  what  time  of  life  may  a  man  be  said  to  belong  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom  ?  That's  easy  enough.  When  experience  has 
made  him  sage. 

"  Father,"  said  a  little  boy,  "  I  know  why  some  pistols  are 
called  horse  pistols."  "  Why,  my  boy  V  "Because  they  kick 
so." 

"  Well,  Dick,"  said  a  doctor  to  a  polite  man,  whose  wife  he  had 
been  attending,  "how  is  your  wife  ?"  "  She  is  dead,  I  .'thank 
you  !"  was  the  reply. 

A  village  doctor  returned  a  coat  to  a  tailor  because  it  did  not 
fit  him.  The  tailor  soon  after,  seeing  the  doctor  at  the  funeral 
of  one  of  his  patients,  said,  "Ah,  doctor,  you  are  a  happy  man." 
"  Why  so  V  asked  the  doctor.  "Because,"  replied  the  tailor, 
"  you  never  have  any  of  your  bad  work  retuxned  upon  your 
hands. " 

After  a  recent  wholesale  flogging  of  boys  at  school,  a  boy  who 
was  one  of  the  victims  was  questioned  as  to  the  severity  of  the 
punishment.  "Did  he  whip  any  of  them  so  as  to  leave  them 
black  and  blue?"  was  asked.  "No,"  replied  the  boy,  "but 
he  made  some  of  them  yell-oh  !" 

"  What,"  says  an  exchange,  "  is  a  sadder  sight  than  seeing  a 
young  bride  sick  at  heart  ?"    Why,  sick  at  sea,    of  course  ; 
especially  when  you  get  a  subject  who  paws  the  deck  with  her  j 
feet,  digs  her  elbow  into  the  rail,  grasps  her  bursting  temples  j 
with  desperation,  and  gurgles  out,  "  Oh,  my  !    Oh,  dear  !    Oh,  j 
George  !" 

"The  reason,"  said  Pat,  "  that  I  failed  in  business  was,  that 
I  furnished  the  capital  and  my  partner  the  experience.  We 
shared  equally — he  taking  the  profits  and  I  the  losses." 


A  NOTE  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

BY  F,  P.  F, 


My  dear  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  add 

One  to  the  namerous  crowd  who  disturb 
The  peace  of  your  mind  (if  peace  you  e'er  had 

Since  you  first  undertook  would  be  poets  to  curb). 
For  this  once  on  your  patience  and  time  I'll  transgress  ; 

And  I  think  in  all  reason  it  must  be  allowed 
That  one  who  rules  o'er  the  affairs  of  the  press 

With  the  virtue  of  Job  must  be  strongly  endowed. 

I'll  plead  no  excuses,  but  humbly  I'll  ask, 

If  the  Muses  I've  deeply  offended, 
By  a  "snub"  in  your  columns  you'll  call  me  to  task. 

And  a  word  of  advice  with  it  blended. 
If  you  say  that  'tis  but  waste  of  paper  and  time  ^ 

For  one  like  myself  to  endeavour 
To  fashion  my  thoughts  to  unmetrical  rhyme, 

Then  farewell  to  the  Muses  for  ever. 


LETTER-BOX. 


CorrespondentB  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elaose 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  oar  pablishiiig 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  dat«. 

M.  O'S.— Accept  our  thanks.  The  paper  is  both  interesting  and 
timely,  and  must  get  an  early  place. 

_  Sarsfield. — Ask  the  question  of  our  Manager.  Business  communica- 
tions such  as  yours  should  not  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

Fraud.— 1.  If  you  send  the  verses  to  the  lady  she  may  be  gratified  ; 
but  our  readers  could  hardly  be  expected  to  take  so  much  interest  in 
them.  2.  Write  to  the  Rer.  Nicholas  Donnelly,  CO.,  Presbytery, 
Marlborough-street,  Dublin. 

The  Pass  of  Plumes.— The  original  of  the  name  Morris  might  either 
be  the  Norman  Fitzmorris  or  the  Irish  MacMurchadha  (MacMurrogh), 
which  latter  is  often  Anglicised  Morris.  Richard  is  spelled  sometimes 
as  "Riocard,"  but  ofieiier  as  "Risteard.  '  Patrick  is  written  both 
"Padraic"  and  "Piidruig."  Michael  has  also  two  forms— "  Michael" 
and  "  Michil."  In  wiitinj  with  Gaelic  letters,  omit  "h"  everywhere, 
and  dot  the  consonants  preceding.    For  MacCourt  write  MacUairt.  ' 

Anxious  Irishman. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say  ; 
yet  it  seems  to  us  that  you  overlook  the  fact  that  within  a  short  period 
we  have  given  the  lives  of  Robert  Emmet,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  that  at  present  we  are  giving  every  important  fact  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  Moore.  What  more  would  you  have  in  this 
regard  ?  Do  not  be  afraid  to  write  to  us  and  say  fully  and  clearly  what 
you  think  in  answer  to  our  question.  Anything  you  believe  would  illus- 
trate your  views  you  may  send  to  us  in  the  firm  conviction  that  it  wiU  be 
read  carefully,  and  your  views  as  carefully  considered.  All  along  we 
have  been  perfectly  aware  that  English  journals  have  an  advantage  over 
oiv^  by  appealing  to  the  lower  tastes — not  to  speak  of  the  vicious  inch- 
nations— of  humanity  ;  but  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  you  do  not  want 
us  to  compete  with  them  on  that  line.  No  consideration  would  make  us 
do  so.  Those  of  whom  you  say  that  they  think  Yodng  Ireland  too  dry 
are  merely  those  whose  tastes  have  been  vitiated  by  feeding  on  garbage. 
If  they  tried  for  awhile  they  would  soon  come  to  have  the  natural  appe- 
tite for  the  better  kind  of  mental  food,  combining  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment, which  from  the  first  it  has  been  our  aim  to  supply.  Meantime 
we  may  inform  you  that  in  a  week  or  two  we  intend  to  commence  a  story 
of  boys'  adventures  in  J apan,  written  by  one  who  has  lived  among  the 
strange  people  of  that  country.  All  who  are  satisfied  to  learn  something 
while  being  amused  should  look  out  for  it.  We  expect  that  it  will  be 
like  another  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature." — WlLUAK 
SiOTH  O'Bbixn. 
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"  I  bave  looked  for  your  coming  long  before  UUs. 

SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


By  Brigid, 

Author  of  "Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  Dillon,"  "  Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 


Chapter  VIII.— O'Donnell's  Daughter. 
Four  months  after  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
towards  the  close  of  a  bright  Summer's  day,  our  old  friend  the 
pedlar  was  to  be  seen  making  his  way  to  a  convent  of  Poor 


You  shoald  haye  much  to  tell  of." — (See  page  3S.'.) 


Clares,  where  the  Princess  Eiley  O'Donnell  had  taken  up  her 
abode  many  years  before.  She  had  selected  it  for  her  refuge  on 
her  return  to  Donegal  from  Tyrowen,  whither  she  had  gone  in 
expectation  o£  being  married  to  Shane  O'Neil,  but  had  been 
bitterly  disappointed  in  her  hopes  by  his  previous  engagement 
to  Mave  M'Donald,  the  present  princess,  notwithstanding  that 
the  marriage  ceremony  had  actually  taken  place  between  that 
lady  and  Calvagh  O'Donnell,  Eiley's  father. 

In  the  short  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  christening  at 
the  Fews,  the  traveller  had  aged  considerably  in  his  appearance. 
Even  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  a  long  day's  journey  would 
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scarcely  explam  the  change.  It  was  not  that  his  foot  fell 
heavily,  and  that  he  seemed  to  stoop  under  the  weight  of  the 
pack  which  seemed  so  lately  to  sit  lightly  as  a  feather  on  his 
shoulders,  but  his  face  had  become  more  furrowed,  and  had  an 
expression  of  eager  anxiety  on  it  which  he  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal. Even  his  voice  had  become  broken  aud  faint,  as  could  be 
perceived  by  the  weakness  of  the  tone  in  which  he  asked  the 
good  lay  Sister  who  appeared  in  answer  to  his  summons. 

"  Has  the  Princess  Eiley  yet  retired  to  rest  ?  If  she  has  not 
let  her  know  the  pedlar  who  calls  to  her  from  time  to  time  is 
here,  and  has  fresh  goodsifor  her  inspection." 

The  Sister,  who  had  been  but  very  lately  appointed  to  the 
office  of  portress,  did  not  know,  as  her  predecessor  would  have 
done,  that  Eiley  O'Donnell  always  received  this  man  on  his 
arrival,  no  matter  how  she  happened  to  be  engaged.  She  hesi- 
tated then  for  a  minute  before  she  replied  : 

"  The  princess  has  not  retired,  b^t  she  has  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  Father  Ambrose— a  venerable  Dominican  who  visits 
her  at  long  intervals— and  I  fear  she  has  now  neither  will  nor 
strength  to  inspect  the  goods  you  speak  of." 

"  Father  Ambrose  !"  repeated  the  pedlar,  quickly.  "  Is  he 
now  in  Donegal  V 

"  Yes,  he  is  staying  at  the  Franciscan  Abbey,  two  miles  fur- 
ther on,"  replied  the  Sister.  "If  you  go  there  you  will  get 
food  and  shelter  for  the  night,  and  perhaps  Princess  Eiley  would 
be  better  able  to  attend  to  you  to-morrow." 

"No,"  replied  the  man  abruptly.  "  Give  my  message  to  her 
and  she  will  see  me  now.  I  must  be  further  on  my  rounds  to- 
morrow." • 
"  I  will  ask  our  Mother  what  to  do,"  said  the  nun,  gently, 
and  left  him  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  she  returned  and 
admitted  him  to  a  room  which  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
light  grating  of  iron,  across  which  was  drawn  a  black  screen. 
He  was  gazing  thoughtfully  through  a  window  from  which  was 
a  distant  view  of  the  Bay  of  Donegal,  into  which  the  sun  seemed 
to  sink  gradually,  when  he  was  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Princess  Eiley.  Although  she  had  now  for  a 
very  long  time  take  i  np  her  above  among  the  good  Sisterhood 
of  Saint  Clare,  she  had  not  taken  their  vows  or  assumed  their 
habit.  She  had,  therefore,  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  visit 
of  the  pedlar  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  apartment.  Time, 
delicate  health,  and,  above  all,  her  own  unhappy  temperament, 
had  dealt  hardly  with  O'Donnell's  daughter,  and  when  the  pedlar 
drew  a  largj  chair  towards  her,  she  sank  wearily  into  it,  with 
the  feebleness  of  an  old  woman,  although  she  had  barely  at- 
tained middle  age.  All  the  fair  beaty  of  her  youth  was  gone 
except  her  small,  glistening  teeth  and  long  flaxen  hair.  Her 
eyes  were  sunken,  her  skin  lined  and  discoloured,  and  her  form 
so  attenuated  that  it  would  seem  her  life  hung  upon  a  thread 
so  feeble  that  it  could  be  snapped  by  an  infant's  hand. 

"I  have  looked  for  your  coming  long  before  this,"  were  the 
first  .words  spoken  by  her  when  seated.  "  You  should  have 
much  to  tell  of  after  so  long  a  time." 

The  man  himself,  as  we  have  already  said,  seemed  feeble  and 
dispirited  also,  and  there  was  much  despondency  in  his  voice  as 
he  replied  : 

"  Much  to  tell,  princess,  but  little  you  will  be  pleased  to 
hear." 

"  Then  O'Neil  and  the  woman  continue  to  be  well  and  happy  " 
she  remarked  bitterly;  "so  in  this  world  vice  triumphs  over 
virtue." 

"  But  I  have  news  that  will  astound  you,  if  no  rumour  of  it 
has  yet  reached  you,"  commenced  the  pedlar,  taking  no  heed  of 
her  -words  ;  "  O'Neil  has  gone  to  England  to  confer  with 
Elizabeth  in  person. " 

"  O'Neil  in  England  !"  exclaimed  Eiley.  "  Is  it  then  true 
that  he  is  mad,  as  his  enemies  say'he  is,  that  he  thus  rushes 
into  the  very  den  of  the  lioness  ?  Who  accompanied  him  upon 
hia  perilous  journey  1" 

"  His  foster-brother,  O'Hagan,  and  Maguire— the  last-named, 
I  fancy,  that  he  might  ke«p  him  safe  under  his  own  eye  from 
plotting  mischief  in  his  absence.  And,  of  course,  a  fitting  train 
besides." 

"And  the  woman  and  her  children  ?"  she  questioned. 


His  family— m  which  is  included  his  prisoner  Sorley-buidhe 
and  Maguire's  daughter— he  has  left  in  Benburb  in  char-^e  of  his 
brother  Hugh  and  the  O'Hanlous." 

"  With  what  force  to  aid  them  in  case  of  need  ?"  asked  the 
princess.  "  They  may  be  attacked  from  abroad,  and  there  is  at 
least  one  enemy  in  the  household." 

"  Some  of  their  own  sept ;  there  did  not  seem  need  for  more  " 
was  the  reply. 

Eiley's  hands  trembled,  her  eyes  glittered,  and  a  round  red 
spot  came  out  suddenly  on  one  cheek,  as  she  stooped  forward 
towards  the  pedlar,  and  hissed  rather  than  spoke  the  words  : 

"  And  yet  you  said  I  should  hear  no  news  to  please  me  ! 
Now— now  what  of  my  father  and  his  promised  vengeance  for 
my  wrongs  !  Pedlar,  you  seem  to  have  grown  old  by  years 
since  last  I  saw  you,  but  you  must  renew  your  youth  as  the 
eagle,  that  you  may  seek  O'Donnell  at  Lough  S  willy,  and  there 
repeat  the  tale  you  have  told  to  me.  Oh!  for  one  hour  of 
health,"  she  CO Qtinued,  with  a  wild  eagerness  that  was  almost 
insanity,  "  oh  !  for  one  hour  of  health,  that  I  might  ride  by  his 
side  when  he  swoops  down  on  the  nest  O'Neil  has  left  so  slightly 
guarded — that  he  may  find  it  rifled  when  he  comes.  Speak, 
man  ;  you  seem  sunk  into  a  lethargy.  Do  you  need  gold  ?  i 
have  hoarded  it  in  the  hope  of  such  a  time.  Do  you  need  pre- 
sent rest  ?  Take  it  for  the  hours  of  this  night  ;  but  at  the 
earliest  dawn  begone  again  upon  your  errand  to  O'Donnell". 

"  Alas  !  I  have  been  there  already,"  replied  the  man.  "  It 
was  what  I  saw  there  that  has  aged  me  as  you  see." 

"  What  was  that  ?"  askad  Eiley  in  a  more  subdued  manner, 
but  still  impatiently. 

"  Your  father,  old  and  broken  in  spirit,  secreting  the  few 
herds  he  can  still  call  his  own,  lest  they  should  be  snatched 
from  him,  and  only  anxious  to  increase  them  that  he  may  be 
ready  with  his  tribute  when  it  is  demanded  from  him  by  O'Neil," 
was  the  answer. 

"  And  what  of  the  MacSweeneys,  the  O'Dogherties,  and  the 
other  chiefs  ?"  questioned  the  princess,  her  hand  pressed  closely 
on  her  heart  aa  if  to  stay  the  violence  of  its  throbbing. 

"The  septs  are  friendly  still,  but  seem  stunned  by  the  suc- 
cessful valour  of  O'Neil,"  replied  the  pedlar.  "  Their  chieftain- 
ships in  many  cases  have,  as  you  know,  passed  by  the  death  of 
the  old  men  into  new  possession." 

"So  much  the  better,"  exclaimed  Eiley  ;  "they have  conse- 
quently passed  into  younger  hands,  and  where  there  is  youth 
there  is  hope  and  vigour  to  resist  oppression." 

"What  passed  between  you  and  O'Donnell  on  the  occasion 
of  this  last  visit  of  yours  to  him  ?  Tell  me  all,"  were  the  next 
words  of  the  princess. 

"  When  I  saw  your  father  some  mouths  back  he  was  still 
hopeful  of  resisting  Shane  O'Neil,  and  eager  for  revenge  upon 
him.  He  then  entrusted  ine  with  a  letter  to  Lord  Sussex, 
asking  him  for  aid,  to  which  I  now  brought  him  a  favourable 
reply.  But  in  the  interval  he  heard  of  Shane's  journey  to 
Elizabeth's  court,  and  his  spirit  sank  at  the  tidings  until  he 
thinks  of  nothing  but  submission." 

There  was  a  pause  during  which  the  pedlar  gazed  anxiously 
upon  the  unhappy  woman  before  him,  and  then  he  spoke, 
saying  : 

"  Until  I  saw  you,  hope  did  not  quite  desert  me  ;  now  its  last 
light  is  quenched  for  ever." 

"  What  was  the  hope  1"  she  asked. 

"That  you  would  journey  to  Lough  Swiily,  arouse  the  failing 
energies  of  your  father,  and  gather  his  friends  once  more  aronnd 
him.  But  I  see  it  is  too  late.  You  have  no  strength  for  such  a 
mission  now." 

"I  will  find  strength  for  that,"  she  answered  with  renewed 
spirit.  "  These  feeble  limbs,"  she  continued,  raising  her  wasted 
arms,  "  shall  not  be  fetters  on  my  purpose.  Though  I  crawl 
there  I  will  reach  Lough  Swiily.  I  have  no  beauty  now,  as  has 
the  leman  of  O'Neil  to  win  men's  homage  to  her  still ;  but  the 
chieftains  of  fair  Tyrconnail  shall  gaze  upon  the  ruin  she  has 
wrought  in  me— she  and  the  tyrant— and  they  will  help  mi-  to 
revenge." 

The  weight  of  years  seemed  literally  to  fall  once  more  from  the 
pedlar  as  he  heard  her  ;  his  eyes  blazed,  and  putting  out  hia 
hand  impulsively,  he  took  hers  into  it,  saying  : 


"  I  am  a  son  of  the  soil — you  a  princess — yet  the  same  spirit 
animates  us,  and  we  work  for  the  same  end — vengeance  for 
past  inj  uries,  which  can  only  bo  obtained  by  the  destruction  of 
O'Neil." 

But,  true  to  ner  narrow  nature,  she  had  no  enthusiasm  to 
bestow  upon  any  one's  interests  save  her  own,  and  her  coldness 
chilled  the  man  back  into  himself  when  her  words  came. 

Why  do  you  hate  him  1"  she  asked,  fixing  her  gaze  steadily 
on  the  countenance  of  the  pedlar  as  she  spoke.  "  You  bear  him 
deadly  malice  indeed." 

You  are  mistaken,"  was  the  answer,  coldly  given.  "  I  do 
not  hate  him.    He  has  never  injured  me  in  his  life." 

"  Then  why  work  so  steadily  for  hisdowufalll?"  she  persevered. 

"  I  might  tell  you  to  earn  the  good  harp-money  paid  me  by 
Sussex  in  the  Pale  ;  but  that  is  not  so,"  said  the  man  bluntly  ; 
"  nay,  more,  I  work  not  for  Tyro  wen's  downfall,  but  against  his 
life.  It  stands  in  the  way  of  my  purpose,  and  must  be  swept 
from  it  unsparingly."  , 

The  woman  thought  deeply  for  a  while,  then  a  sudden  light 
flashed  upon  her  memory,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  the  pedlar's 
breast,  she  said  to  him  in  a  clear  low  voice  : 

"  I  recollect  some  words  spoken  long  ago  that  make  me  think  I 
know  your  secret.    You  are  he." 

"  Yes,'^  repeated  the  man  in  the  same  tone,  "I  am  he,  and, 
knowing  that,  you  know  also  why  I  have  sworn  the  destruction 
of  this  man  and  of  his  race.  Unless  fate  mocks  me  cruelly," 
he  added,  "  after  him  there  shall  be  no  more  O'Neils  in  Ben- 
burb.  But  let  that  pass.  Our  present  interest  centres  in  your 
journey  to  Tyrconnail." 

"I  will  set  out  for  O'Dogherty's  house  before  another  day 
has  passed,"  replied  the  princess.  "  I  cannot  visit  my  father's 
own  home  because  of  my  vow ;  but  he  will  come  to  me  at  his 
friend's  house,  and  hear  my  story." 

"  I  would  fain  give  you  one  warning  before  I  leave  you,"  said 
the  man.  "  Do  not  yield  to  a  temptation  which  is  plainly  a 
strong  one  for  you.  Do  not  dream  of  an  attack  on  Tyro  wen  in 
its  ruler's  absence.  Tyrconnail  is  not  at  present  strong  enough 
for  that,  and  it  would  fail.  Let  it  be  your  mission  to  impress 
upon  your  father  that,  whatever  alliance  may  be  entered  into 
between  the  Saxons  and  O'Neil,  Sussex  is  his  friend,  and  will 
certainly  contrive  to  give  him  aid  ;  for  Shane's  unbending  pride 
has  won  the  English  noble's  hatred.  If  O'Donnell  pays  this 
tribute,"  he  added,  "the  work  of  years  will  be  undone,  and 
neither  you  nor  I  have  time  to  loiter  before  our  object  is  at- 
tained." 

"  And  you  V  she  asked,  without  making  any  promise — for 
she  still  clung  to  the  wish  that  O'Neil  should  find  hia  home  a 
ruin  when  he  sought  it,  and  was  still  determined  to  work  to 
that  end. 

"  My  way  lies  to  the  Pale,  to  learn  what  success  O'Neil's 
visit  has  had,"  replied  the  pedlar.  "I  cannot  explain  the 
feeling,"  he  continued,  "  but  I  think  that  when  you  and  I  meet 
again  Shane's  career  will  be  verging  to  its  close,  unless  you  mar 
things  by  striking  a  premature  blow,  or  fail  in  influencing  your 
father  and  hi*  friends." 

"  May  the  foreboding  be  a  true  one,"  murmured  Eiley.  "  For 
the  rest,  trust  to  my  prudence  ;  it  has  been  tried  before." 

"  I  have  heard  you  had  a  visit  to-day,  princess,  from  one 
whom  I  once  knew  well,"  said  the  man,  as  he  prepared  to  go — 
"  Father  Ambrose,  the  Dominican.  He  is  an  old  man  now, 
and  should  be  feeble. " 

"Feeble  in  body,  but  clear  in  intellect  and  holy  as  he  ever 
was,"  was  the  reply.  "Once,  as  you  doubtless  heard  of,  he 
fell  into  what  he  deems  still  to  have  been  a  grievous  error,  for 
which  he  has  ever  since  done  penance.  Part  of  it  are  his  visits 
to  me,  to  win  me  to  charity  towards  those  who  wronged  me.  Up 
to  this  his  efforts  have  been  vain,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  more 
successful  in  the  future." 

"Yes,"  said  the  pedlar  with  some  of  his  usual  dryness.  "  He 
once  sought  to  be  a  politician  when  his  Creator  intended  him 
to  be  a  saint,  and  he  consequently  failed  egregiously.  The  two 
characters  are  not  meant  to  go  together.  But  I  will  now  say 
farewell,  Eiley  O'Donnell.  Bound  on  such  errands  as  ours,  I 
suppose  it  is  as  well  we  should  not  bid  each  other  God-speed." 


The  Princess  Eiley  turned  from  him  in  silence ;  while  he,  with 
much  of  his  vigour  restored  by  knowing  that  she  would  after  all 
make  the  journey  to  Lough  S>villy,  loft  the  convent,  and  avoid- 
ing the  abbey,  where  the  Dominican  was  staying,  took  his  way 
to  the  house  of  a  farmer  whose  genuine  hospitality  he  had  tested 
on  many  occasions  before. 

Chapter  IX. — The  Irish  Pkince  .\nd  the  Saxox  Queen. 

Meantime,  while  plot  within  plot  was  thus  being  woven 
against  the  political  success  and  domestic  happiness  of  Shane 
O'Neil,  after  a  delay  which  had  lengthened  itself  into  months 
that  prince  had  obtained  the  promise  of  an  interview  with  the 
English  sovereign. 

Owing  to  the  unbending  pride  with  which  O'Neil  had  always 
refused  to  recognise  the  authority  of  Sussex  as  Lord  Deputy, 
that  nobleman  had  conceived  a  personal  dislike  of  him,  and  on 
I  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  London  had  contrived,  on  one  pretence 
'  or  another,  to  delay  his  return  to  the  Pale,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  present  to  intrigue  against  the  success  of  any  project 
j  Shane  had  formed  on  his  coming. 

He  represented  him  to  Elizabeth  as  one  little  better  than  a 
savage — one" with  whom  her  personal  safety  would  be  in  jeo- 
pardy did  she  consent  to  receive  him — that  he  was  treacherous 
and  cruel,  grossly  gluttonous  in  food  and  drink,  and  from  the 
general  coarseness  of  his  manners  entirely  unfit  for  civilised 
society.  But  the  so  lately  despised  tie  of  relationshipjjbetween 
Shane  and  his  cousin,  Lord  Kildare,  did  him  good  service  on 
this  occasion.  The  Anglo  Irish  lord,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
made  to  Shane  during  the  brief  interview  between  them  at  the 
Brown  Dog,  had  recrossed  to  England  ;  and  now  in  London 
used  all  his  influence  to  counteract  that  of  Sussex,  always  urged 
in  O'Neil's  disfavour. 

The  oflicial  letters  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney  were  also,  after  their 
fashion,  of  some  advantage  to  Shane,  for  they  spoke  of  him  as  a 
man  whose  rule  it  would  be  well  to  uphold  some  time  longer  in 
the  North,  until  he  had  completely  broken  the  power  of  the 
other  chiefs  there,  and  so  made  the  final  conquest  of  Ulster 
depend  solely  upon  his  personal  destruction.  If  there  was  little 
of  the  private  friendshij>  talked  of  to  O'Neil  by  his  gossip 
Sydney,  and  in  a  degree  felt  by  hira,  in  these  advices,  there  was 
at  any  rate  a  good  deal  of  the  duty  due  to  his  royal  mistress 
spoken  of  on  the  same  occasion  by  her  faithful  Minister,  and 
they  were  received  by  her  as  worthy  of  attention. 

These  influences,  aided  by  Elizabeth's  feminine  curiosity  to 
see  this  "  arch- tray  tour"  of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much,  caused 
Lord  Kildare  to  at  length  get  an  official  intimation  that  the 
queen  would  receive  him  and  the  Ulster  chieftain  at  an  after- 
noon court  to  be  held  at  the  palace  of  Greenwich  on  the  day 
following. 

Kildare  used  every  argument  he  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 
matter  to  induce  Shane  O'Neil  to  lay  aside  his  national  costume 
on  this  occasion,  and  appear  before  Elizabeth  in  the  garb  of  her 
own  people.    In  vain.    Shane  stubbornly  refused  to  do  so. 

"  My  own  is  full  of  grace  and  dignity,"  he  declared.  "  I 
have  no  fear  that  it  will  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  great 
trunk  hose  and  stiff  rufis  of  her  own  courtiers.  Moreover,  it 
is  of  the  fashion  of  my  country.  Why  should  I  exchange  it  for 
the  fashion  of  hers  ?" 

He  accordingly  rode  out  on  the  next  morning,  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of  twenty  men,  each 
wearing  the  saffron- dyed  shirt  and  shaggy  cape,  and  carrying 
buckler  and  small-sword,  to  meet  his  kinsman  at  the  ancient 
palace,  and  be  there  presented  to  the  queen,  who  laughingly 
confessed  that  she  was  not  a  little  curious  to  behold  him.  As 
his  train  passed  through  the  streets,  the  populace  stood  open- 
mouthed  to  gaze  on  it ;  for,  being  less  in  the  confidence  of  their 
Government  than  they  insist  on  being  at  present,  they  had  not 
an  idea  of  who  these  men  were  or  to  what  country  they  be- 
longed. 

At  Greenwich  Shane  found  his  friend  ready  to  receive  him  ; 
and  the  other  members  of  his  suite,  who  were  not  permitted  to 
accompany  him  farther,  being  duly  provided  for,  the  Irish 
prince,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  followed  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  into  the  presence  of  the  Saxon  queen. 
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They  found  Elizabeth — then  a  young  woman  of  about  seven-  | 
and-twenty — seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  and  surrounded  by  a  ; 
brilliant  circle  of  courtiers.    Near  her  in  the  front  was  her  First 
Minister,  William  Cecil,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  Lord  Bur-  ' 
leigh — a  man  of  slight  erect  figure,  acute  expression,  and  lively 
and  alert  in  all  his  movements.    The  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  also  in  presence — a  very  corpulent  per-  j 
sonage,  with  a  grave  sensible  countenance,  whose  opinion  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  mistress  ;  while  Sussex,  a  little  apart  i 
from  both,  was  from  time  to  time  casting  malignant  glances  at  i 
his  political  rival,  the  queen's  magnificent  favourite,  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  stood  to  the  right  of  and  a  little  I 
behind  the  tlroae. 

(to  be  continued.) 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SHERIDAN. 


BY  THOMAS  MOORE. 


[Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  his  remiaiscences  of  Moore,  states  that  almost 
the  only  poem  of  which  the  poet  cared  to  speak  was  his  monody  on 
the  death  of  Sheridan,  He  said,  "That  is  one  of  the  few  things  I 
have  written  of  which  I  am  really  proud,  Mr,  Hall  remarks  that 
if  those  who  fancied  Moore  a  "  tuft-hunter"  could  have  heard  him 
they  would  have  seen  "how  really  humble  was  his  heart."  The 
circumstances  of  Sheridan's  death  and  funeral  are  sufficiently  appa- 
rent from  the  poem.  The  terrible  denunciation  in  stanzas  5,  G,  and 
7  is  levelled  at  George  the  Fourth — the  same  in  honour  of  whom 
Moore  had  previously  written  "  The  Prince's  Day,"  at  a  time  when 
he  knew  little  of  that  royal  ruffian,  and  believed,  in  common  with 
numerous  others,  that  there  was  a  large  fund  of  good  in  his  degraded 
aoul.] 

Yes,  grief  will  have  way — but  the  fast  falling  tear 
shall  be  mingled  with  deep  execrations  on  those 

Who  could  bask  in  that  spirit's  meridian  career, 
And  yet  leave  it  tbas  lonely  and  dark  at  its  close — 

Whose  vanity  flew  round  him,  only  while  fed 
By  the  odour  his  fame  in  its  summer-time  gave — 

Whose  vanity  now,  with  quick  scent  for  the  dead. 
Like  the  Gbole  of  the  East,  comes  to  feed  at  his  grave. 

Oh  I  it  sickens  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  hollow. 
And  spirits  so  mean  in  the  great  and  high-bora  ; 

To  think  what  a  long  line  of  titles  may  follow 
The  relics  of  him  who  died  friendless  and  lorn  ! 

How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  funeral  array 

Of  one  whom  they  shunned  in  his  sickness  and  sorrow — 

How  bailiffs  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day, 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morrow  ! 

And  thou,  too,  whose  life,  a  sick  epicure's  dream, 
Incoherent  and  gross,  even  grosser  had  passed. 

Were  it  not  for  that  cordial  and  soul-giving  beam 

Which  his  friendship  and  wit  o'er  thy  nothingness  cast — 

No,  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  land  that  supplies  thee 
With  millions  to  heap  upon  foppery's  shrine — 

No,  not  for  the  riches  of  all  who  despise  thee, 
Though  this  would  make  Europe's  whole  opulence  mine — 

Would  I  suffer  what— even  in  the  heart  that  thou  hast, 
All  mean  as  it  is — must  have  consciously  burned. 

When  the  pittance  which  shame  had  wrung  from  thee  at  last, 
And  which  found  all  his  wants  at  an  end,  was  returned  I* 

"  Was  this,  then,  the  fate" — future  ages  will  say, 
When  some  names  shall  live  but  in  history's  curse, 

When  Truth  will  be  heard,  and  these  lords  of  a  day 
Be  forgotten  as  fools,  or  remembered  as  worse — 

"  Was  this,  then,  the  fate  of  that  high-gifted  man. 
The  pride  of  the  palace,  the  bower,  and  the  hall. 

The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all — 

*  The  sum  was  two  hundred  pounds — o/fered  when  Sheridan  could 
no  longer  take  any  sustenance,  and  declined,  for  him,  by  his  friends. 


"  Whose  mind  was  an  essence,  compounded  with  art 
From  the  finest  and  best  of  all  other  men's  pow'rs — 

Who  ruled,  like  a  wizard,  the  world  of  the  heart. 

And  could  call  up  its  sunshine,  or  bring  down  its  show'ra — 

"  Whose  humour,  as  gay  as  the  fire-fly's  light, 
Played  round  every  subject,  and  shone  as  it  played— 

Whose  wit,  in  the  combat  as  gentle  as  bright. 
Ne'er  carried  a  heart-stain  away  on  its  blade — 

"  Whose  eloquence — bright'ning  whatever  it  tried, 
Whether  reason  or  fancy,  the  gay  or  the  grave — 

Was  as  rapid,  as  deep,  and  as  brilliant  a  tide, 
As  ever  bore  Freedom  aloft  on  its  wave  !" 

Y.ea — such  was  the  man,  and  so  wretched  his  fate  ; 

And  thus,  sooner  or  later,  shall  all  have  to  grieve. 
Who  waste  their  morn's  dew  in  the  beams  of  the  great, 

And  expect  'twill  return  to  refresh  them  at  eve. 

In  the  woods  of  the  North  there  are  insects  that  prey 
On  the  brain  of  the  elk  till  his  very  last  sigh  ■* 

0  Genius  !  thy  patrons,  more  cruel  than  they, 

First  feed  on  thy  brains,  and  then  leave  thee  to  die  ! 

THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  A.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 


Chapter  VIII, 

"The  story  they  tell  ia  one  that  won't  wash,"  says  Frank 
Livingston.  "  I  appeal  to  you,  Geoff.  The  notion  of  meeting 
a  wild  girl  in  the  woods,  and  being  half  scalped  when  Dan  Slea- 
ford  finds  her  !  Then,  when  they  have  her  safely  housed  and 
asleep,  of  that  same  wild  creature  coming  down  the  chim- 
ney"  

"  Down  the  chimney  !"  exclaims  Geoffrey  Lamar,  amazed. 

"  Oh  !  well,  something  very  like  it,  and  going  at  her  again 
with  uplifted  dagger.  It's  a  fishy  sort  of  yarn  as  they  tell  it. 
But,"  adds  Frank,  reflectively,  "  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  Dan  Slea- 
ford's  stories  that  they  all  have  a  piscatorial  flavour." 

The  two  young  gentlemen  are  pacing  arm-in-arm  under  the 
horse-chestnuts  surrounding  Ventnor  Villa.  They  form  a  con- 
trast as  they  slowly  saunter  there — young  Livingston  two  years 
the  elder,  tall,  slender,  very  handsome,  quick,  volatile,  restless  ; 
young  Lamar  sTiorter,  stouter,  with  a  face  that  even  at  fifteen 
has  a  look  of  thought  and  power,  a  mouth  with  that  square  cut  at 
the  corners  that  betokens  sweetness  as  well  as  strength,  steady 
gray  eyes,  close-cut  dark  hair,  and  the  careless  highbred  air  of 
one  born  to  the  purple, 

"  It  does  sound  rather  oddly,"  he  remarks  ;  ' '  but  what  motive 
have  they  for  telling  an  untruth  1  And  something  has  frightened 
her,  that  is  patent  enough.    Poor  little  Olga  !" 

"They're  a  queer  lot  these  Sleafords,"  says  Frank,  reflectively 

 "  a  moat  uncommonly  queer  lot.    And  there's  a  mystery  of 

some  sort  hanging  over  the  head  of  the  house.  You  don't  mean 
to  say,  old  fellow,  that,  living  in  Brightbook  so  long,  you  don't 
know  any  of  them — eh  Y' 

"  Well,  in  point  of  fact,  you  see,  I  do  tiot  live  in  Brightbrook 
much.  I  spend  Christmas  and  New  Year  weeks  down  here, 
and  either  the  July  or  August  of  every  long— but  that  is  all. 
One  month  I  give  to  yachting,  and  then,  of  course,  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  is  spent  at  college.  You  are  here  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  am,  and  Abbott  Wood  is  so  out  of  the  way.  As  it 
happens,  t  have  never  heard  of  these  people  until  to-day." 

Frank  stares  at  him,  then  straight  ahead,  and  whistles. 

"  Well,  that  is          I  say— you  dont  mind  my  asking,  do 

you  ? — have  you  never  heard  your  governor  speak  of  them  ?" 

"Never." 

"  Because  Black  Giles  seems  to  know  him  most  remarkably 


*  Naturalists  have  observed  that,  upon  dissecting  an  elk,  there 
was  found  in  its  head  some  large  flies,  with  its  brain  almost  eaten 
away  by  them. — Hhtory  of  Poland, 
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well.    Says  he  wsed  to  be  a  pal  of  his  long  ago,  out  in  San 
Francisco." 
"What?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  it's  a  queer  statement.  And  up  the  village 
they  say"  

He  pauses.  A  deep  line  graves  itself  between  Geoffrey 
Lamar's  eyebrows.  His  stepfather  is  a  sensitive  subject  with 
him. 

"  Well,"  he  says,  rather  coldly,  "  they  say— what  ?" 

"I  wouldn't  mention  this  sort  of  thing  if  you  were  Mr. 
Abbott's  son,"  goes  on  Frank,  magnanimously  ;  "  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent you  know.  Giles  Sleaford,  when  half  seas  over,  has  a 
way  of  talking — nasty  swearing  sort  of  way  that  makes  a  fellow 
long  to  pitch  him  out  of  the  window — of  your  governor.  Red 
Jack  Abbot— so  the  disrespectful  old  bloke  calls  him— used  to 
be  out  there  in  San  Francisco  the  Damon  to  his  Pythias.  But 
never  mind,"  says  Frank,  pulling  himself  up,  "  you  don't  like 
the  subject ;  beg  pardon  for  introducing  it,  but  I  am  such  a 
fellow  to  say  whatever  comes  uppermost.  All  these  returned 
Californians  have  a  shady  sidewalk  in  their  past  pathway,  if  we 
only  knew  it,  I  dare  say." 

Geoffrey  Lamar  does  not  seem  to  derive  the  cheerful  consola- 
tion Frank  intends  from  this  philosophical  remark.  A  frown 
contracts  his  forehead,  and  there  is  a  pause. 

"  You  know  these  people  very  well,"  he  says,  after  that  full 
stop. 

"  Oh !  uncommon.  I'm  I'ami  de  la  maison — I  have  the  run  of 
the  whole  house,  like  the  family  cat.  It's  uncommonly  jolly. 
I'll  fetch  you  some  evening,  if  you  like.  We  have  musical  and 
danceable  reunions.  Jud  plays  the  fiddle,  Dan  the  flute,  Lora 
the  banjo,  and  they  all  can  sing.  Lora  gives  me  lessons  on  the 
banjo  !"  Here  Frank  tries  to  look  grave,  but  suddenly  explodes 
into  a  great  laugh.  "  And  we  play  euchre  and  seven-up,  and  I 
lose  all  my  loose  cash  regularly.  It's  the  best  fun  going. 
George  Blake  comes,  and  lots  more.  I  would  have  asked  you 
long  ago,  only  you  are  such  a  solemn  old  dulfer,  and  of  too  aris- 
tocratic a  stomach  to  digest  such  vulgar  doings.  But  if  you'll 
come  I'll  present  you.  They'll  kow-tow  before  you,  for  are 
you  not,  0  potent  young  seigneur  !  the  lord  of  the  land,  and  you 
shall  have  a  good  time.  Not  just  at  once,  of  course  ;  must  wait 
until  the  princess,  poor  little  ducky,  is  on  her  pins  again  before 
I  go  anywhere." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Frank's  style  of  conversation  is 
exceedingly  degage,  and  a  trifle  slangy.  The  prince  of  wild 
Joanna's  imagination  has  a  most  unprincely  way  of  expressing 
himself. 

"  Say  you'll  come.  Get  rid  of  that  owl-like  face,  and  stop 
trying  to  look  like  your  own  grandfather.  What  a  fellow  you 
are,  Lamar !  I  would  mope  myself  into  the  horrors  if  I  lived  as 
you  do.  Say  you'll  come  to  the  very  next  Sleaford  '  swarry.' 
We  have  clam  bakes  after  the  concert,  and  the  valse  a  deux- 
temps  ;  codfish  chowder,  barbacued  rabbit,  and  sich — everything 
genteel  and  en  regie.  And  you  can  wash  it  down  with  whiskey 
adlibitnm,  or  you  can  join  the  ladies  in  cider-cup  and  bottled 
lager,  if  you  prefer  snch  eS'eminate  tipple.    You  will  come  ?" 

"Yes,  I  will  come,"  Geofi'ry  answers,  laughing.  "  These  are 
attractions  not  to  be  declined.  I  say  !  stop  a  moment,  Living- 
ston— whom  have  we  here  I" 

A  brilliant,  black- eyed,  buxom  brunette,  dressed  in  the  loudest 
possible  style,  pink,  and  purple,  and  yellow  all  swearing  at 
each  other,  in  her  costume,  advances  towards  them,  a  green 
parasol  shading  her  already  over-ripe  charms  from  the  too  ardent 
glances  of  the  sun. 

"  What !"  cries  Frank,  falling  back  and  striking  an  attitude. 
"Do  these  eyes  deceive  me  1  That  form — that  smile — that 
green  umbrella  !  'Tis  she  !  Lora  !  light  of  my  eyes,  beloved  of 
my  soul,  whither  away  in  such  haste  with  the  thermometer  up 
in  the  nineties.  What !  still  silent !  Speak,  loveliest  of  thy 
sex ! — speak  ere  I  perish  !    Whither  goest  thou  in  such  haste  1" 

IMiss  Lora  Sleaford  furls  her  green  parasol,  not  at  all  discom- 
posed by  his  impassioned  address,  and  administers  a  gentle 
rebuke  with  the  nozzle  across  Frank's  shapely  nose. 

"Don't  be  a  donkey,"  is  her  retort.  "I  suppose,  consider- 
ing I  lost  a  night's  sleep  with  that  little  girl,  and  had  a  sight  of 


trouble  with  her  every  way,  I  have  a  right  to  walk  up  and  aak 
how  she  gets  along.    Why  weren't  you  there  last  night  ?" 

"  Pressing  business  engagements  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol, my  dearest  Lora,  but  I  see  those  beauteous  orbs  are  riveted 
on  the  manly  countenance  of  my  friend.  He  is  perishing  for 
an  introduction — was  begging  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  just 
before  you  came  up,  to  obtain  him  the  cidree  to  Sleaford's  and 
the  acquaintance  of  Sleaford's  two  lovely  daughters.  Come 
here,  Geofl',  a  moment,  will  you.  Miss  Lora  Sleaford,  allow  me 
to  present  to  you  my  young  friend,  Geoflfry  Valandigham 
Lamar." 

Miss  Sleaford  bows  gracefully,  really  gracefully,  smiles  ra- 
diantly—black eyes,  red  cheeks,  coral  lips,  dazzling  white  teeth, 
all  a-sparkle  together.  She  evidently  takes  Frank's  chafl'  as  a 
thing  of  course,  and  is  perfectly  well  used  to  that  style  of  ad- 
dress. Geoffry  laughs,  but  reddens  a  little,  with  some  of  that 
becoming  boyish  bashfulness  that  Frank  Livingston  has  never 
known. 

"  Blush  not,  my  Geofi'ry  !"  says  that  young  man  of  the  world, 
with  an  encouraging  slap  on  the  back.  "  Miss  Lora's  charms 
floor  us  all  at  first,  but  we  get  used  to  'em  after  a  time.  So  will 
you.  Don't  be  ashamed  of  yourself— speak  to  her  prettily — 
she's  not  half  so  dignified,  bless  you,  nor  unapproachable  as 
she  looks.  So  you're  going  to  the  house,  are  you,  Lora  ?  That 
is  a  very  pretty  attention  on  your  part.  The  little  one  is  asleep 
now.  Doctor  says  she'll  pull  through.  But  what  a  queer  go  it 
all  is,  this  cock-and-bull  story  Dan  tells  about  a  wild  girl,  and 
the  rest  of  it  ?" 

"  It  is  true  enough.  I  guess  it  was  our  Joanna,"  replies  Lora, 
complacently  adjusting  a  pair  of  flat  gilt  bracelets. 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  Joanna !  What  a  little  devil's  doll  she 
is,  to  be  sure.  Shall  we  see  you  home,  my  friend  and  I,  after 
your  call,  my  Lora  ?  Nothing  would  give  us  greater  rapture, 
you  know." 

But  Miss  Sleaford  declines,  with  a  toss  of  her  white  feathers. 
She  is  not  going  home,  she  is  en  route  for  Brightbrook— Dan 
and  the  trap  are  waiting  outside  the  gate.  And  so,  with  a  part- 
ing bow  and  smile  intended  to  do  deadly  execution  on  young 
Lamar,  Lora  trips  away  to  the  hall-door. 

Mrs.  Ventnor,  looking  pale  and  anxious,  receives  her,  and 
thanks  her  in  very  fervent  words,  and  a  handsome  present  of 
jewellery,  for  her  kindness  to  her  child. 

She  has  summed  up  Miss  Sleaford  at  a  glance,  and  sees  she  is 
the  type  to  whom  breastpins  and  bracelets  are  always  acceptable. 
There  is  another  lady  in  the  room— a  lady  who  looks  like  a  queen 
in  a  picture,  Lora  thinks,  so  grand,  so  stately,  so  beautiful  is 
she.  She  awes  even  Miss  Sleaford,  who  is  not  easily  awed.  It 
is  Mrs.  Abbott,  she  knows  ;  she  has  seen  her  more  than  once, 
the  mother  of  that  dull,  plain-looking  young  fellow  outside. 
And  yet,  though  one  is  beautiful  and  the  other  almost  devoid  of 
beauty,  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  two  faces,  in  the 
firm  mouth,  and  proudly- curved  chin,  in  the  level,  rather  chill 
glance  of  the  full  dark  eye,  in  the  haughty  poise  of  the  head  and 
shoulders.  For  you  need  not  look  at  young  Geoffrey  Lamar  to 
know  that  although  he  has  not  fallen  heir  tj  his  mother's  beauty 
he  has  to  her  pride. 

This  grand  dame  goes  up  to  Lora  and  holds  out  one  long,  slim 
white  hand. 

i  "  We  are  all  your  debtors,"  she  says,  in  a  slow,  sweet,  trained 
voice.  "  In  saving  our  dear  little  Olga  you  have  served  ua 
all.  If  you  will  accept  this  as  a  little  token  of  my  great  re- 
gard"  

I  She  slips  from  her  finger  a  circlet  of  rubies,  and  the  quick 
blood  comes  into  Lora  Sleaford's  face. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  she  says,  almost  bashfully.  With  some 
trouble  she  gets  the  rich  hoop  on  one  of  her  fat  fingers,  and 
makes  her  courtesy  and  departs,  enchanted  with  her  visit  audits 
results. 

But  little  Olga  is  really  very  ill,  and  lies  tossing  through  the 
warm  July  days,  fever-flushed,  wild-eyed,  thirsty,  wandering. 

Over  and  over  again  the  wild  girl  of  the  woods  is  bending 
above  her,  her  hands  in  her  hair,  her  deadly  weapon  poised, 
and  Olga's  shrieks  ring  through  the  room,  and  they  have  to 
hold  her  in  her  bed  by  force.    All  the  long,  lovely  locks  are 
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cut  off  close,  cruelly  close,  to  the  poor  little  burning  head,  and 
there  are  days  when  neither  doctor  nor  nurse  can  tell  how  that 
fierce  struggle  is  to  end. 

Lora  Sleatord  conies  often  to  inquire,  and  Joanna,  crouching 
like  a  toad  in  her  corner,  hears  the  story  of  the  severed  golden 
hair.  A  moment  after  she  has  slipped  from  her  place,  and  goes 
out  into  the  night.  She  throws  herself  down  on  the  dark,  dewy 
grass,  and  buries  her  face  in  her  folded  arms.  She  has  got  the 
desire  of  her  heart,  and  she  is  not  glad  ;  a  vague  sort  of  remorse 
and  unrest  fills  her.  She  did  not  want  to  kill  this  little  heiress, 
only  to  frighten  her  ;  to  cut  off  her  hair,  not  to  give  her  a  brain 
fever.  If  she  dies  will  they  hang  her — Joanna  ?  She  knows 
Lora  knows  and  has  told  others.  Well,  let  them  hang  her  if 
they  like  ;  she  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  and  hanging  cannot  hurt 
much  worse  than  horse- whipping.  She  does  not  care  ;  she  is 
past  care,  past  hope,  past  help.  It  does  not  matter — nothing 
matters.  Better  to  be  dead  at  once,  and  done  with  it.  But 
she  hopes  this  little  girl  will  not  die.  And  presseutly — perhaps 
it  is  because  she  is  all  aching  and  half  sick  to-night — great  tears 
well  up,  and  fill,  and  fall  from  her  eyes,  that  burn  generally 
with  so  baleful  a  light. 

She  has  been  beaten  by  Giles  Sleaford,  she  has  had  her  ears 
boxed  by  Dan,  she  has  been  scolded  by  Liz,  she  has  worked  like 
a  slave  since  early  morning ;  she  is  sore,  and  hungry,  and  hope- 
less, and  sick. 

"I  wish  I  was  dead,"  she  sobs,  her  face  hidden  in  the  sweet, 
■wet  grass.    "  I  wish  I  had  never  been  born  !" 

But  little  Olga  does  not  die.  She  is  a  delicate  child,  and  it 
requires  the  best  of  medical  skill  and  ceaseless  care  to  bring  her 
through.  There  comes  what  is  called  the  crisis — there  is  a  night 
when  no  one  at  Ventuor  Villa  nor  Abbot  Wood  thinks  of 
sleep — a  night  when  Frank  Livingston  paces  the  wet  grass, 
under  the  Summer  stars,  until  day  dawn,  filled  with  fear  and 
remorse  for  his  share  in  the  tragedy — a  night  when  Colonel 
Ventnor  walks  the  halls  and  passages,  pale  as  no  one  has  ever 
seen  him  pale  before — a  night  when  Mrs.  Abbott  sits  through 
the  long  mute  hours  clasping  the  hand  of  the  sick  child's  mother 
in  her  own,  and  with  bated  breath  watching  for  that  dread 
change.  It  comes,  it  passes,  and  burning  heat  changes  to  pro- 
found slumber,  and  tossing  delirium  to  gentle  perspiration,  and 
little  Olga  is  saved  ! 

The  news  flies — it  visits  many  homes,  and  sometime  that  day 
reaches  Sleaford's,  where  Lora  relates  it  to  the  family  assem- 
bled at  supper. 

"So  you  see,  little  monkey,"  she  winds  up,  addressing 
Joanna,  "you  ain't  a  murderer  after  all,  and  won't  be  hanged 
this  time.  But  you  had  better  look  out,  and  not  try  that  sort 
of  thing  again.    You  mayn't  get  off  so  easy  another  time." 

"It's  only  a  question  of  a  year  or  two — eh,  Jo?"  says  Jnd 
Sleaford,  tweaking  the  girl's  ear.  "You're  bound  to  come  to 
it  some  day.  Of  all  the  little  limbs  of  old  Nick  I  ever  lUet  you 
top  the  lot." 

"I  am  what  you  all  have  made  me,"  the  child  flashes  out, 
with  sudden  fire,  jerking  herself  free.  "I  only  wonder  I 
haven't  killed  somebody  long  ago — some  of  yo%i,  1  mean.  I  will 
yet,  if  you  don't  let  me  alone." 

A  growl  from  Giles  silences  her,  but  in  her  poor,  darkened, 
heathenish  little  soul  that  night  there  is  a  wordless  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  news  she  has  heard. 

"I  don't  know  what  got  into  me,"  she  thinks,  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  compunction  ;  "she  never  did  nothin'  to  me  when  all's 
said  and  done.  I''m  sorry  I  scared  her  ;  I'm  sorry,  yes,  I  am, 
that's  she's  had  to  lose  all  her  pretty  hair." 

The  other  members  of  the  Sleaford  family  circle  are  relieved 
also,  for  a  different  reason. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  of  it,"  Liz  says,  in  a  querulous  tone  ;  "  the 
place  has  been  like  a  grave-yard  ever  since  that  night ;  not  a 
soul's  been  near  the  house,  except  once,  George  Blake.  Can't 
we  have  dance,  Dan,  some  night  next  week?" 

"And.  tell  Frank  Livingston,  Dan,  to  fetch  young  Lamar," 
suggests  Lora.  "  I  am  dying  for  a  dance.  I  saw  two  or  three  of 
the  girls  down  at  the  Corner's  yesterday,  and  they  were  asking 
when  we  meant  to  have  another  spree." 

"  Dad  means  to  go  to  the  city  next  Tuesday,"  suggests  Jud, 


"  and,  as  he  ain't  particularly  useful  or  ornamental  on  an  occa- 
sion like  that,  I  vote  we  have  the  high  jinks  while  he's  gone." 

This  resolution  is  unanimously  carried  by  the  house,  and  next 
Tuesday  is  fixed  for  the  Sleaford  fete.  The  young  ladies  at  once 
set  to  work  to  prepare  their  costumes  and  decorate  the  house. 
Dan  issues  the  invitations  verbally,  and  all  are  accepted,  in- 
cluding that  extended  to  Master  Geofi'ry  Lamar.  Frank  goes 
without  saying.  With  a  load  oS  his  conscience  now  that  Olga 
is  recovering,  Frank  is  in  wild  high  spirits  and  ready  for  any- 
thing. He  is  generating  a  great  deal  of  steam  in  these  days  of 
Olga's  convalescence,  and  requires  a  safety  valve  of  some  sort. 
He  spends  considerable  of  his  precious  time  in  the  sick-room, 
and  it  is  found  does  Olga  more  good  by  his  lively  presence  than 
all  the  doctor's  stimulants.  Geoifry  Lamar  and  little  Leo 
Abbott,  too,  are  there  a  great  deal — their  conversation  and  com- 
pany excite  the  child  a  little,  but  the  good  results  counter- 
balance the  evil.  Still  four  or  five  days  of  this  sort  of  thing — this 
state  of  unnatural  goodness — has  a  depressing  efl'ect  on  Frank, 
and  the  Sleaford  "  swarry"  is  hailed  with  rejoicing. 

"  We  always  present  some  little  delicate  offering  to  the  young 
ladies  on  these  occasions,"  he  remarks  to  Geoffry,  "  not  bouquets 
or  floral  litter  of  that  sort,  but  something  sensible'  and  solid. 
On  various  festive  seasons  of  this  nature  I  myself  have  con- 
tributed a  ham,  a  plum  cake,  a  turkey,  some  port  wine,  and 
other  graceful  trifles  of  that  sort.  The  present  being  a  special 
festival  it  is  my  intention  to  appear  in  company  with  two  impe- 
rial quarts  of  champagne.  You,  young  sir,  being  a  lily  of  the 
field,  and  this  your  debut,  will  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
honour  of  your  presence  is  sufficient  in  itself. " 

"  It  rather  reminds  one  of  Mrs.  Nickleby  and  the  love-stricken 
old  gentleman  in  small-clothes,  who  threw  the  vegetable  mar- 
rows," says  Geoffrey,  laughing.  "  I  wonder,  Frank,  you  care  to 
mingle  with  such  a  lot.    You  really  seem  to  like  it." 

"  And  I  really  do,  my  aristocratic  young  friend.  Human 
nature  in  all  its  varieties  interests  me  in  the  abstract  ;  human 
nature  as  represented  by  Miss  Lora  Sleaford  interests  me  con- 
sumedly  in  particular.  A  romp  with  that  girl  is  equal  to  a  box- 
ing match  any  day  to  put  a  fellow  in  condition.  Leave  all  your 
fastidious  notions  at  Abbott  Wood  with  your  evening  dress,  put 
on  a  shooting- jacket,  and  come  and  be  happy." 

They  are  the  latest  guests.  The  old  red  farm-house  is  all 
alight  when  they  draw  near  ;  the  scraping  of  Jud's  violin  is  their 
greeting  as  they  enter.  Some  half  dozen  young  ladies  in  gay 
muslin  dresses,  gilt  brooches  and  chains,  and  rainbow  ribbons 
are  there,  and  represent  the  Sleaford  "  set"  in  Brightbrook. 
The  young  men  ai-e  generally  of  a  better  stamp  and  muster 
stronger  ;  the  lower  rooms  look  filled  to  overflowing  as  the  two 
late  guests  arrive.  A  momentary  hush  of  awe  greets  Geoffry 
Lamar,  but  it  does  not  last  ;  the  festive  group  here  assembled 
are  not  awed  easily  or  long. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  do  not  introduce  me  to  anybody !"  whispers 
Geoffry,  nervously,  afraid  of  a  torrent  of  Frank's  "  chaff";  "  just 
let  me  alone,  and  I'll  drift  into  port  myself." 

There  is  one  face  present  that  he  recognises,  that  of  George 
Blake,  and  he  seeks  refuge  by  his  side.  Blake  is  a  bright  young 
fellow,  poor,  but  of  good  connections  ;  his  mother,  a  widow, 
teaches  music  in  the  village.  George,  an  only  son,  is  at  present 
beginning  life  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Brightbrook  News.  He  is 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen — indeed  some  of  the  gentlemen  are 
on  the  aged  side  of  twenty. 

But  Mr.  Blake  is  destined  for  higher  duty  than  playing  pro- 
tector— Miss  Liz  Sleaford  sails  up,  resplendent  in  crimson 
ribbons  and  cheap  jewellery,  and  claims  him  as  her  own.  They 
are  all  in  the  parlour — Jud,  the  musician,  is  perched  on  a  sort 
of  pedestal  in  a  corner  to  be  out  of  the  way,  as  there  is  not  an 
inch  of  spare  room  for  the  coming  engagement.  The  dance  is 
a  waltz.  Frank  is  spinning  round  with  Lora,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Mr.  Blake  is  blessed  with  Liz.  Five  other  couples  re- 
volve and  bump  against  each  other  with  much  force  and  great 
good  humour. 

Geoffrey  has  seen  a  great  many  waltzes,  but  the  energy,  the 
vim,  the  "  go"  of  this  one  he  has  never  seen  equalled.  And  it 
is  a  night  in  early  August.  The  full  harvest  moon  is  pouring 
its  pale  splendour  over  the  warm  sweet  world  without ;  the 
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faces  of  the  waltzers  are  redder  in  ten  minutes  than  the  moon 
was  when  it  rose.  The  living  whirlwind  flashing  past  him  so 
confuses  Geoffrey  that  he  gets  up  at  last,  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty make  his  way  into  the  kitchen.  This  apartment  has  but 
two  occupants — Dan  Sle»ford  and  a  small,  scantily-dressed 
damsel  of  twelve,  who  appears  to  be  assistant  cock.  l3an  is  the 
chef.  At  an  early  age  ho  developed  one  talent,  a  talent  for 
clam  chowder  ;  many  years  of  cultivation,  and  that  talent  has 
soared  to  the  heights  of  positive  genius.  No  "  scarry"  at  the 
Sleaford's  would  be  considered  perfect  without  a  chowder  ;  it  is 
indeed  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  feast,  and  is  generally  the 
only  dish  contributed  by  the  feast  givers.  So  Dan,  in  a  state 
threatening  spontaneous  combustion,  bends  over  the  steaming 
cauldron,  from  which  odours  as  of  Araby  the  Blest  are  wafted 
out  into  the  silent  night.  The  youthful  person  with  him,  in  a 
Bulky  and  slip-shod  manner,  is  emptying  numerous  baskets,  and 
arranging  their  contents  on  the  two  deal  tables,  covered  at  pre- 
sent with  very  white  cloths,  and  set  out  with  the  blue  delft,  two- 
pronged  forks,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  knives.  It 
requires  some  skill  on  Mr.  Sleaford's  part  to  keep  one  eye  on 
the  chowder  and  bring  it  to  the  pitch  of  perfection  for  which  he 
is  so  justly  celebrated,  and  keep  the  other  fixed  sternly  on  his 
small  assistant,  and  see  that  she  purloins  none  of  the  provisions. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  spread  is  something  gorgeous. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  champagne — two  silver-throated  beauties 
contributed  by  Frank.  Then  a  basket  of  able-bodied  little 
mutton  pies,  the  delicate  attentions  of  Mr.  George  Blake,  who 
has  a  weakness  that  way.  Then  a  plum  cake,  with  sugar  coat- 
ing an  inch  thick,  the  luscious  ofl:ering  of  the  young  Brightbrook 
baker.  Then  a  leg  of  lamb  "  with  fixins,"  aiujlice  peas  and  mint 
sauce.  A  bottle  of  mixed  pickles,  a  wedge  of  cheese,  a  can  of 
sweet  biscuits  and  sundries,  the  tribute  by  the  representative  of 
the  grocery.  In  addition,  a  great  earthenware  pot  of  tea  is 
steeping  for  the  ladies,  while  the  whiskey  and  other  spirituous 
fluids,  together  with  a  box  of  cigars,  adorn  a  shelf  of  the  cup- 
board. These  delicacies  with  the  chowder — always  with  the 
chowder — comprise  a  supper  lit  for  Brillat  Savarin  or  the  Olym- 
pian gods. 

Geoffrey  takes  a  seat  on  the  sill  of  one  of  the  open  windows, 
trying  to  catch  a  breath  of  cool  air,  and  amused  in  spite  of  him- 
self by  the  novelty  of  all  this.  Dan  Sleaford  politely  essays 
conversation,  but,  distracted  between  the  children  and  his 
handmaid,  the  attempts  are  not  brilliant.  In  spite  of  his  Argus 
eyes,  Joanna  manages  to  filch  a  mutton  pie,a  handful  of  mixed  bis- 
cuits, and  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  secretes  this  victual  somewhere 
about  her  garments.  Geoffrey  watches  the  elfish  child  with 
curiosity  ;  she  is  of  a  type  he  has  never  seen  before.  He  has  a 
chivalrous  veneration  for  all  things  feminine,  engendered  by  his 
beautiful  and  stately  mother  ;  but  this  changeling— it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  her  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  beings  as  his  sis- 
ter Leo,  or  Olga  Ventnor.  This  evening  her  best  frock,  such  as 
it  is,  has  been  donned  ;  she  wears  shoes  and  stockings,  and  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  brush  down  the  thick  shock  of  darkly- 
reddish  hair.  He  sees  the  pale,  pinched  features — features  not 
homely  in  themselves,  but  spoiled  by  an  expression  of  settled 
aullenness  and  gloom.  She  looks  uncanny,  and  most  patheti- 
cally unchildlike.  When  Dan  Sleaford  girds  at  her,  she  shrinks 
as  if  she  expected  a  blow.  Her  hard  life  is  written  in  every 
line  of  her  downcast  and  smileless  face. 

Inside,  the  fun  waxes  fast  and  furious  ;  peals  of  laughter  ring 
out,  the  house  quivers  with  the  tread  of  the  dancers.  J ud's 
fiddle  never  falters  nor  fails.  A  schottische  follows  the  waltz, 
then  a  quadrille,  then  a  polka  ;  then  George  Blake  performs  a 
solo,  the  Highland  fling — a  dance  which  has  more  genuine  fling 
about  it,  as  executed  by  Mr.  Blake,  than  any  of  the  company 
has  ever  before  beheld.  Then  there  is  a  country  dance.  Then 
Dan  Sleaford,  crimson  of  visage,  presents  himself  at  the  parlour 
door,  and  in  stentorian  accents  announces  the  chowder  and  ac- 
companiments, and  tersely  commands  them  to  "  come  on  ! 

"What,  Geoff,  old  boy!  taking  lessons  in  cooking  ]"  cries 
Frank,  wiping  his  hot  face.  "  Phew  !  what  a  blazer  of  a  night ! 
— and,  by  Jove  !  what  a  giil  Lora  Sleaford  is  to  spin  !  There's 
more  go  in  her  than  in  any  human  being  I  ever  met.  She  has 
been  dancing  every  time,  and  hasn't  turned  a  hair,  while  I — I 
give  you  my  word,  old  fellow,  I'm  tit  to  drop." 


But  a  bumper  of  foamy  iced  lager  restores  the  exhausted  one, 
and  the  company  sit  down  to  supper.  A  very  noisy  company  it 
is  ;  a  very  hungry  company  too  ;  and,  despite  the  height  of  the 
thermometer,  boiling  chowder,  steaming  tea,  roast  lamb,  and 
mutton  pies  disajipear  with  a  celerity  that  speaks  well  for  the 
faith  the  consumers  have  in  their  own  powerful  digestions. 
Everyone  helps  himself  and  his  partner  to  whatever  chances  to 
be  handiest ;  cheese  and  pickles  vanish  in  company,  lamb  and 
pound  cake,  mutton  pies  and  peas.  The  gentlemen  slake  their 
thirst  with  flagons  of  larger  beer,  or  the  more  potent  whiskey  ; 
while  the  ladies  genteely  partake  of  hot  tea  and  champagne,  one 
after  the  other,  and  with  perfect  equanimity. 

It  is  all  a  wonderful  experience  to  Geoft'rey  Lamar.  For 
Frank  and  George  Blake  are  the  choice  spirits  of  the  board.  He 
is  amused,  a  trifle  disgusted  also,  it  may  be,  but  the  hilarity 
carries  him  away,  and  he  finds  himself  laughing  almost  as  noisily 
as  the  rest.  Once  or  twice  he  glances  about  for  the  attendant 
sprite  ;  but  she  is  no  longer  in  waiting  ;  every  one  helps  himself. 
She  is  in  a  corner  of  the  fire-place,  as  though  she  felt  the  heat 
no  more  than  a  salamander,  munching  her  pilfered  dainties,  and 
staring,  with  bright,  watchful  eyes,  at  the  people  before  her.  No 
one  notices  her,  or  thinks  of  offering  her  anything  to  eat  or 
drink.  The  dogs  |kt  an  occasional  morsel  thrown  them— she 
gets  nothing. 

*  (TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


MOONLIGHT. 


BY  J.  MURDOCK. 

The  mooa  has  ri3en,,in  form  a  shield  ; 

Her  full,  round  orb  is  wondrous  fair  ; 

'Tis  like  a  silver  disc  up  there. 
That  a  weird,  elfish  light  doth  yield. 

It  is  a  lamp — the  lamp  of  even — 

Shddding  its  radiance  from  above. 

One  might  imagine  it  God's  love 
Beaming  from  gates  ajar  of  heaven  ! 

There  is  a  halo  mellowing 

All  things  within  its  influence. 

Light  of  the  moon  !  one's  every  sense 
Owneth  the  magic  thou  canst  fling  1 

Light  of  the  moon  !  so  fair  !  so  sweet  1 

When  can  the  kingly  orb  of  day 

Own  such  a  blissful,  holy  sway 
As  thou  o'er  human  hearts  that  beat  ? 

Thou  bringest  quiet,  reverent  peace 

Down  on  all  things  from  great  to  small, 
Not  even  a  bird-note's  tiny  call 

Intrudes  upon  the  day's  decease. 

0  mooa  !  so  gentle  and  so  bright ! 

0  sovereign  of  the  skies  at  night  ! 

1  thank  thee  for  that  fairy  sight, 

Thy  lovely,  crystalled,  peaceful  light !  . 

A  TRIP  TO  TxHE  GIANTS'  CAUSEWAY. 

By  Milesian. 

I  need  spend  no  time  in  mentioning  the  geographical  position 
of  the  Giants'  Causeway,  which  is  doubtleas  known  to  all  ordi- 
nary readers.  The  tourist  who  hails  from  far  will  most  likely 
make  for  Belfast  in  the  first  instance,  thence  going  by  rail 
through  the  fair  county  of  Antrim,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Lough 
Neagh,  which  is  like  another  sea,  on  his  way.  If  the  season  be 
that  in  which 

Brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound," 
he  cannot  help  being  half-entranced  with  the  pastoral  character 
of  the  scenery  all  the  way,  the  effect  being  most  probably 
enhanced  by  witnessing  at  several  stages  of  the  journey  nume- 
rous operatives  laying  out  with  nice  and  tender  care  long  white 
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Iinen-fabrics  upon  the  green  fields.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
m  the  vicinity  of  Ballymena,  which  is  one  of  the  busiest  flax 
and  linen  emporia  of  the  North  of  our  island.  Thence  to  Cole- 
rame  the  country  IS  generally  a  plain,  the  railway  running  for 
many  miles  in  agreeable  proximity  with  the  River  Bann.  At 
this  latter  stage  I  shaU  take  the  liberty  of  meeting  our  supposi- 
titious tourist.  o  ftr 

My  particular  starting-point  on  this  occasion  was  a  village- 
port  on  the  Donegal  side  of  Lough  Foyle.  It  was  a  fresh  morn- 
ing, with  a  lively  breeze  on  the  wing,  and  when  we  hoisted  sail 
and  turned  our  boat's  prow  towards  the  opposite  coast  the  salt 
sea  waves  were  "  troubled  with  the  speed  of  our  flight."  We 
made  a  clear  run  of  eight  miles  under  an  hour,  but  were  sadly 
non-plussed  when,  on  arriving  on  the  Londonderry  coast,  we 
tound  our  boat  stick  fast  in  mud  and  weeds  at  a  most  uncon- 
scionable distance  iiom  terra  finna.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  partly  to  "  resolve  ourselves  into  the  primitive  conditions  of 
our  constitution"  by  wading  in  for  many  hundred  yards,  Here 
the  flow  of  the  tide  is  a  little  phenomenal,  not  encroaching  and 
receding  intermittently,  but  keeping  up  a  continuous  advance. 
It  13  interesting  to  watch  the  inch-deep  waters  insinuate  them- 
selves noiselessly  over  the  beach.  They  ^eem  like  animate 
things,  but  led  and  drawn  about  at  the  mercy  of  some  subtle 
mfatuafton  which  they  can  only  blindly  obey. 

After  some  miles'  walking  over  alow,  level,  sandy  plain,  where 
evidently  the  sea  must  at  one  time  have  held  its  reign,  we  catch 
the  Londonderry  train  at  the  pretty  railway  station  of  Bellarena, 
situated  at  foot  of  a  frowning,  scarred,  and  rocky  hill,  which 
seems  as  though  it  had  long  ago  parted  company  with  the 
ocean.  Borne  along,  one  is  in  turns  pleased  and  amazed  at  the 
monstrous  rocky  front  which  the  laud  presents  to  the  sea.  Far 
above  us  grey  old  beetling  clifts  seem  to  nod  us  good-by  and  a 
pleasant  journey.  The  stations  of  Downhill  and  Castlerock  are 
very  prettily  situated.  The  houses  all  seem  very  tastefully 
kept.  In  Summer  time  those  villages  assume  quite  a  fashion- 
able appearance,  being  well  patronised  by  pleasure-seekers  and 
lovers  of  the  glinting  sea  from  the  adjoining  country. 

*PP''°*''hi°g  Coleraine  we  had  a  very  pleasant  run  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  Bann  where  it  widens  out  into  the  ocean, 
which  receives  the  tributary  waters  very  quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously. Coleraine  itself  has  a  new  and  handsome  look  and  a 
fane  situation.  It  is  not  without  claims  to  antiquity  also,  having 
been  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 

Here  we  changed  trains,  and  a  run  of  seven  miles  brought  us 
to  Portrush,  which  seems  a  busy  and  rising  seaport  town.  It 
IS  considered  the  Brighton  of  our  Northern  coast,  is  extremely 
fashionable  m  the  season,  and  crowded  with  the  elite.  The 
mam  street  has  some  imposing  buildings,  chief  among  them 
bemg  the  Antrim  Arms  Hotel,  which,  from  any  point  of  view, 
may  bear  favourable  comparison  with  any  similar  establishment 
m  the  North. 

Here  the  railway  terminates,  so  we  were  obliged  to  engage  one 
from  the  number  of  applicants  who  pressed  their  claims  for  the 
honour  of  taking  us  in  charge.  Paddy  saw  us  safely  arranged 
upon  his  vehicle,  and  then  with  a  lively  smack  of  his  whip  in- 
timated to  his  "  baste"  that  business  was  on  hand.  In  one  re- 
spect a  drive  along  the  coast  in  an  open  vehicle  is  preferable  to 
sweeping  away  in  a  railway  carriage,  as  giving  a  more  satisfac- 
tory study  of  the  extraordinary  coast.  Nature  has  played  some 
strange  freaks  here.  Everything  is  gigantic.  The  cliffs,  when 
looked  at  steadily  for  a  while,  assume  now  the  shape  of  the 
human  head,  now  of  a  monstrous,  couchant  lion.  Clearint^  out 
from  Portrush,  we  got  a  full  view  of  that  town,  and  could  not 
help  admiring  its  romantic  situation.  It  is  built  upon  a 
slightly  projecting  peninsula  of  rock.  A  magnificent  beach 
stretches  northward,  on  which  the  greenish  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  are  for  ever  rolling  and  breaking.  No  need  to 
say  that  the  advantages  which  this  beach  offers  as  a  pro- 
menade are  largely  availed  of.  Directly  outside  Portrush 
three  shapeless  rocks  rise  from  the  vast  profound,  one 
of  them  showing  signs  of  vegetation.  These  have  been 
christened  The  Skerries— on  what  etymological  basis  I  can- 
not tell.  The  next  object  to  attract  attention  is  the  spectral 
ruin  of  Dunluce  Castle,  standing  right  on  the  verge  of  a  perpen- 


dicular chff.  A  pretty  green  mead  close  by,  the  looming  blue 
ocean,  extending  to  we  know  not  where,  and  those  charred  and 
blackened  rums,  looking  down,  as  they  have  done  for  centuries 
An  f .i^"^^"",^  ^a^es  beneath,  make  a  picturesque  association' 
AH  of  the  walls  that  remain  are  bare  and  stumpish.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  compared  the  ruin  with  that  of  Dunnathar  Castle,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire ;  but,  having  seen  both,  I  must  give  the  palm,  both 
for  size  and  situation,  to  Dunluce.  Nobody  knows  what  time 
this  feudal  edifice  was  first  raised.  But  what  is  known  is  that 
It  did  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  *our  Saxon  neighbours  who 
managed  to  get  hold  of  it  in  the  fifteenth  century,  since 
which  time  the  shaughraun  has  been  upon  Dunluce.  Popular 
tradition  now  asserts  that  it  is  sacred  to  the  mournful  banshee 
who  always  keeps  a  particular  small  chamber,  in  all  manner  of 
weather,  most  scrupulously  swept  for  her  special  delectation  : 
though  1  question  whether,  after  all,  her  spiritual  ladyship  does 
not  take  the  form  of  some  gyral  air-currents,  whose  operations 
are  too  mystic  and  complex  for  the  popular  acumen  to  unravel. 

Passing  Dunluce,  we  were  visited  by  a  shower  of  rain  the  like 
of  which  we  had  never  before  witnessed.  The  vicinity  is 
remarkable  for  these  heavy  rainfalls ;  but  this  particular  one 
contented  itself  with  wetting  us  through,  when  the  day  cleared 
up  again,  and  the  blue  sky  shone  most  beautifully  between  folds 
of  fleecy  clouds.  The  pretty  town  of  Bushmills  was  next 
passed.  It  has  a  poetic  situation  in  a  valley,  has  plenty  of 
sylvan  surroundings,  and  is  blest  with  a  little  river— the  Bush 
by  name.  No  wonder  Bushmills  is  such  a  rendezvous  for  the 
followers  of  the  gentle  art. 

The  next  and  last  stage  was  the  Causeway  Hotel,  six  miles  in 
all  from  Portrush.  It  is  rather  an  old-fashioned  building,  con- 
spicuously seated  upon  a  hillside.  Here  we  were  immediately 
pounced  upon  by  a  pair  of  guides,  who,  contrary  to  all  depreca- 
tion, adhered  to  our  party  with  the  pertinacity  of  certain  marine 
animalculag.  Some  of  us  did  not  want  any  guides  at  all,  much 
preferring  to  stroll  leisurely  about  and  see  things  per  se.  An 
absurd  cicerone  only  destroys  the  romanticism  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. 

One  meets  all  manner  of  inquirers  and  observers  about  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  from  the  stern-eyed  gentleman  of  science, 
with  a  biggish  treatise  on  petrology  under  his  arm,  to  the  won- 
dering group  of  rustics,  whose  emotions  find  expression  in  a 
series  of  exclamations  and  ejaculations.    It  is  now  nearly  two 
hundred  years  since  public  attention  was  first  directed  to  it, 
and  during  that  time  it  has  never  ceased  to  arouse  curi- 
osity and   conjecture,   and  has   drawn   towards  it  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  humanity  from  all  portions  of  the  planet. 
The  tourist  who  goes  with  his  mind  filled  with  the  idea  of 
the  Giants'  Causeway  alone  will  find  many  other  wonders  wait- 
ing to  claim  a  share  of  his  attention  ;  such  as  the  giant's  organ, 
with  pipes  strangely  like  those  of  the  musical  instrument,  but 
now  all  stiff  and  petrified.    It  goes  without  saying  that  one  of 
the  niore  esthetic  members  of  the  giant  fraternity  manipulated 
this  instrument  while  the  rest  were  engaged  with  their  road- 
making.  _  Then  there  is  the  Giant's  Pulpit,  whejice  (no  doubt  of 
it)  ecclesiastical  thunders  came  with  a  "force  unknown  in  these 
days  of  lax  morality.    The  Chimney  Tops  remain  to  show  where 
dinner  used  to  be  cooked  ;  and  poor  old  Granny  somehow  was 
bewitched  at  her  evening  devotions,  and  there  she  remains  to 
this  day.    The  same  fossilizing  fate  overtook  a  gigantic  Hen  and 
Chickens,  a  Nursing  Child,  a  Lion's  Head,  a  Priest  and  his  Flock, 
a  Horse's  Saddle,  which  was  left  behind  in  some  general  rout, 
and    Glengarry  Cap,  the  property  of  the  braw  Caledonian  whom 
our  Finn  M'Cool  worsted  in  combat.  Besides  these  relics,  there 
is  still  among  the  rocks  the  identical  "  Well  of  Spring  Water" 
where  the  giants  quenched  their  thirst,  and  which  is  now  in 
custody  of  a  naiad  who  levies  a  slight  .toll  for  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  a  goblet-full  of  the  lucid  liquid.    Lastly,  there  are  the 
numerous  caves  to  which  boatmen  are  ready  to  take  you  at  a 
slight  charge,  and  where,  if  you  like,  you  may  create  through 
the  means  of  a  pistol-shot  a  sufiiciently  realistic  representation 
of  those  thunders  and  reverberations  which  are  to  come  with 
the  final  dies  irce. 

As  Niagara  disappoints  at  first  sight,  so  does  the  Giants' 
Causeway.    It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  by  reason  of  its  size.  The 


cliffa  that  stand  over  it  may  be  called  gigantic  indeed  ;  but  the 
Causeway  itself  has  nothing  of  the  rigidly  sublime.  You  walk 
out  along  its  surface  until  it  sinks  gradually  into  the  deep,  and 
cannot  help  feeling  that,  situated  in  a  low  indenture  on  such  a 
monstrous  coast,  it  is  decidedly  diminutive.  It  is  only  when 
you  come  to  contemplate  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  columns 
that  form  it  that  you  begin  to  feel  confused.  Human  inge- 
nuity could  not  have  made  these  more  perfect  than  they  are. 
Many  of  them  have  been  washed  round  by  the  action  of  the 
waves  ;  but  others  present  faultless  figures  of  five,  six,  seven 
sides,  and  all  fit  quite  closely.  The  conclusion  that  rushes  to 
the  moat  untutored  mind  is  that  the  whole  mass  must  at  one 
time  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  that  in  cooling  it 
cracked  into  those  well-defined  columns.  This  is,  at  best,  only 
a  natural  and  analogical  conjecture  ;  but  the  most  learned  geo- 
logist beyond  it perd  son  Latin.  Hear  a  German  savant  on  this 
matter:  "With  all  the  explanations  that  can  be  offered,  so 
much  is  left  unexplained  that  they  answer  very  little  purpose. 
On  a  close  investigation  of  these  wonderful  formations,  so  many 
questions  arise  that  one  scarcely  ventures  to  utter  them. 
With  inquiries  of  this  nature,  perhaps  not  the  least  gain  is 
the  knowledge  of  how  much  lies  beyond  the  limits  of 
inquiries,  and  how  many  things  that  lie  so  plainly  be- 
fore our  eyes,  which  we  can  see  and  handle,  may  yet 
be  wrapped  in  unfathomable  mystery.  We  see  in  the  Giants' 
Causeway  the  most  certain  and  obvious  effects  produced  by  the 
operation  of  active  and  powerful  forces  which  entirely  escape 
our  scrutiny.  We  walk  over  the  heads  of  some  forty  thousand 
columns  (for  this  number  has  been  counted  by  some  curious  and 
leisurely  persons),  ail  beautifully  cut  and  polisliad,  formed  of 
such  neat  pieces,  so  exactly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  so  cleverly 
supported,  that  we  might  fancy  we  had  before  us  the  work  of 
ingenious  humam  artificers ;  and  yet  what  we  behold  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  acting  without  any  appa- 
rent object,  and  by  a  process  which  must  remain  a  mystery  for 
ever  to  our  understanding.  Even  the  simplest  inquiries  it  is 
often  impossible  to  answer ;  such,  for  instauce,  as  how  far  those 
colonnades  run  out  into  the  sea,  and  how  far  into  the  land, 
which  throws  ov-er  them  a  veil  as  impenetrable  as  that  of  the 
ocean."  So  it  is  :  the  why,  and  the  when,  applied  even  to 
commonplace  matter,  still  retain  their  poetic  inscrutability.  The 
mind  is  intensely,  vividly  desirous,  in  view  of  this  extraordinary 
work  of  nature,  of  discovering  the  full  secret,  of  getting  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  truth  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  no  less  in- 
tensely conscious  of  the  futility  and  utter  hopelessness  of  its 
desire. 

Near  the  Causeway  Hotel,  before-mentioned,  is  a  tasteful 
wooden  structure,  forming  the  saloon  of  some  enterprising  pho- 
tographer, from  which  may  be  obtained  exquisitely- executed 
pictorial  souvenirs  of  the  Causeway  and  all  surroundings.  Or 
perhaps  you  would  deign  to  patronise  some  clamouring  urchin 
with  his  box  of  "specimens,"  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
being  passably  imposed  upon  with  a  spurious  pebble.  Those 
souvenirs  will  be  something  to  show  to  your  untravelled  rela- 
tives and  friends.  I  cannot  conceive  that  anywhere  you  could 
spend  a  day  of  more  absorbing  interest  and  delight  than  on  this 
magnificent  caast,  even  independently  of  the  satisfaction  you 
must  feel  in  having  surveyed  one  of  the  great  Wonders  of  the 
World.   

WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

The  Father  of  his  Country  was  an  astute  husband,  and  sin- 
gularly just. 

"Martha,"  he  said,  three  days  after  his  marriage  to  Mrs. 
Custis,  "we  might  as  well  understand  each  other.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  the  late  Custis  was  the  best  man  that  ever 
lived.  He  was  a  good  provider,  and  most  excellent  in  every 
conceivable  way.  But  he  is  dead.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
cannot  weep  over  it.  It  is  simply  so.  Let  us  not  resurrect  him. 
Let  the  dear  old  fellow  rest  in  peace.  He  was  too  good  for  this 
world.  We  will  not  call  him  back.  Let  me  hear  no  more  re- 
carding  the  late  Custis,  my  dear." 

~  And  those  simple  words,  firmly  spoken,  secured  Mr.  Wash- 
ington much  peace  and  much  matrimonial  happiness. 


THROUGH  JEARS. 

BY  ELLA  WHEELER. 


An  Artist  toiled  over  his  pictures — 

He  laboured  by  night  and  by  d»y  ; 
He  struggled  for  glory  and  honour, 

But  the  world — it  had  nothing  to  My. 
His  walls  were  ablaze  with  the  splendours 

We  see  in  the  beautiful  skies  ; 
But  the  world  beheld  only  the  colours 

That  were  made  out  of  chemical  dyes, 

Tfme  sped.    And  he  lived,  loved,  and  suffered  ; 

He  passed  through  the  valley  of  grief. 
Again  he  toiled  over  his  canvas, 

Since  in  labour  alone  was  relief. 
It  showed  not  the  splendour  of  colours 

Of  those  of  his  earlier  years  ; 
But  the  world — the  world  bowed  down  before  it, 

Becaase  it  was  painted  with  tears. 

A  Poet  was  gifted  with  genius, 

And  he  sang  and  he  saug  all  the  days  j 
He  wrote  for  the  praise  of  the  people, 

But  the  people  accorded  no  praise. 
Oh  !  his  songs  were  as  blithe  as  the  morning, 

As  sweet  as  the  music  of  birds  ; 
But  the  world  had  no  homage  to  offer, 

Because  they  were  nothing  but  words. 

Time  sped.    And  the  Poet,  through  sorrow, 

Became  like  his  suffering  kind  ; 
Again  he  toiled  over  his  poems, 

To  lighten  the  grief  of  his  mind. 
They  were  not  so  flowing  and  rhythmic 

As  those  of  his  earlier  years  ; 
But  the  world — lo  !  it  offered  its  homage, 

Because  they  were  written  in  tears. 

So  ever  the  price  must  be  given 

By  those  peeking  glory  in  Art ; 
So  ever  the  world  is  repayiog 

The  grief -stricken,  suffering  heart. 
The  happy  must  ever  be  humble  ; 

Ambition  must  wait  for  the  years, 
Ever  hoping  to  win  the  approval 

Of  a  world  that  looks  on  through  its  tears. 


TOM  MOORE. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock. 


(continued  from  och  last.) 
"  For  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost ;  for  want  of  the  shoe 
the  horse  was  lost  ;  for  want  of  the  horse  the  rider  was  lost. " 
So  runs  the  old  saw  ;  and  the  truth  it  embodies  is  one  of  which 
both  the  past  and  the  present  are  prolific  in  examples.  Things 
small  in  themselves  may  affect  the  whole  course  of  the  current 
of  national  history.  One  of  De  Ginckle's  cannoniers  sends  a 
chance  shot  towards  the  Irish  lines  at  Aughrim  ;  the  ball  blots 
St.  Ruth  in  an  instant  from  the  lists  of  the  living,  converts  a 
victory  into  a  defeat  in  the  very  moment  of  triumph,  and  clears 
the  way  for  the  diabolical  penal  code  and  all  its  wof ul  train  of 
evils.  A  beautiful  court  damsel  captivates  the  eye  of  a 
lascivious  king,  and  lo  !  once  Catholic  England  swings  slowly 
into  advanced  Protestantism,  loses  whatever  little  sense  of  in- 
ternational morality  she  may  have  had,  and  becomes  the  most 
rapacious  of  land-pirates,  the  most  arrogant,  insolent,  treacher- 
ous, truculent,  brutal,  bloody,  and  remorseless  oppressor  and  de- 
stroyer of  weaker  nations  the  world  has  ever  beheld.  And  as  with 
nations,  so  with  individuals.  Almost  every  man  who  has  reached 
middle  age  can  recal  some  apparently  trivial  circumstance  which 
has  largely  helped  to  mould  his  destiny.  From  his  very  infancy 
Moore  had  been  trained  into  a  love  for  theatricals  ;  the  passion 
was  still  strong  in  him  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  ;  it  led  him  to 
take  part  in  performances  on  the  stage  of  a  Kilkenny  ama- 
teur association  ;  and  during  these  performances  and  the  prepa- 
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rations  for  them  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  a  youn<r 
actress  strikingly  beautiful,  clever,  and  affectionate,  with  whom 
he  tell  deeply  in  love,  and  for  whom  his  love  never  abated  dur- 
ing torty  subsequent  years.    The  lady's  name  was  Elizabeth 

Vf:,  ^^^J^^^  Englishwoman  and  a  Protestant.  She  had 
as  little  ot  the  world's  goods  as  Moore  himself  ;  but  our  Irish 
bard  was  above  all  mercenary  considerations,  so  he  offered  her 
marriage,  and  she  accepted  him. 

An  illustration  of  one  of  the  admirable  traits  in  Moore's  char- 
acter comes  in  here.  He  took  care  to  introduce  his  intended 
bride  to  his  parents  ;  but,  whether  from  over  sensitiveness  or 
from  keen  observation,  he  deemed  that  his  father  looked  coldly 
on  the  proposed  match— a  matter  likely  enough— and  the  belief 
made  lum  genuinely  unhappy  until  assurances  to  the  contrary 
were  received.  ■' 

Moore  and  Miss  Dyke  was  married  in  St.  Martin's  church, 
London  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1811,  and  set  up  housekeeping 
nrst  m  the  English  metropolis.  Money  was  exceedingly  scarce 
then  with  hira  ;  so  much  so  that  he  had  to  borrow  £30  from  the 
publisher  Power,  "  to  be  repaid  partly  in  songs."  At  this  very 
time  a  former  intimate  who  had  fallen  into  a  fortune  put  a 
blank  cheque-book  at  Moore's  disposal,  giving  him  liberty  to 
draw  out  money  at  his  own  discretion.  But  the  poet— whom 
the  Oountess  of  Moira  once  happily  described  as  a  "proud  little 
thing  that  no  one  would  dare  to  confer  a  favour  on"— declined 
the  munificent  offer.  He  was  resolved  to  be  under  pecuniary 
obligations  to  no  one.  He  was  determined  to  keep  his  inde- 
pendence—to preserve  not  only  his  self-respect  but  his  freedom 
ot  speech  ;  he  would  not  tie  up  his  tongue  or  shackle  his  pen  for 
any  man  ;  and  therefore  he  would  be  a  pensioner  on  no  man's 
bounty.  He  meant  to  work  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
to  challenge  Fortune  for  her  favours  by  untiring  industry.  In 
this  healthy  mood  of  mind  he  remained,  even  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  until  he  had  no  longer  a  mind  to  employ. 

So  far  as  domestic  felicity  was  concerned,  Moore's  marriac^e 
proved  an  extremely  happy  one.  He  never  sank  the  lover  in 
the  husband,  as  we  fear,  too  many  do.  To  the  last  she  was  his 
sweet  Bessy,"  his  "  admirable  Bessy,"  and  the  like.  His  love 
was  fully  reciprocated  by  her.  The  testimony  is  overwhelming 
to  establish  their  happiness  in  each  other.  But  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  what  are  called  mixed  marriages  that  where  wedded 
bliss  IS  there  must  be  some  sort  of  religious  compromise.  If 
husband  and  wife  believe  each  other  on  the  path  to  eternal 
niin  there  must  be  a  gulf  between  them.  Only  in  one  way  can 
It  be  bridged.  And  therefore  we  hold  that,  great  a  treasure  as 
his  wite  was  from  an  earthly  point  of  view,  it  would  have  been 
infanitely  better  for  Moore  if  his  affections  had  settled  on  some 
Catholic  lady.  Not  that  he  "ever  abjured  his  faith.  When 
pressed  to  become  a  Protestant  late  in  life,  he  calmly  answered, 
J-  ^  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  that  faith  I  intend  to 

die.  And  surely  again  and  again,  in  his  writings  and  other- 
wise, he  gave  the  most  cohvincing  proofs  that  it  was  the  sole 
faith  of  his  heart. 

A  child  was  born  to  him  in  1812.  Although  he  wrote  of  it 
fu^'  J-:?^^^^^  to  my  express  intentions,  it  is  a  daughter,"  it 
threw  additional  financial  cares  on  him  ;  and  urged  him  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  increasing  his  limited  income.  His  parents 
and  his  sister  were  largely  dependent  on  his  exertions  :  so  also 
was  his  wife  s  wother.  He  thought  of  writing  a  long  poem  on 
some  Oriental  subject,  but  his  negotiations  with  Longmans,  the 
eminent  pubhsher,  were  without  result.  A  second  daughter 
came  into  the  world  in  1813.  Now  more  than  ever  it  behoved 
the  poet  to  bestir  himself.  Fortunately  a  friend  named  Perry 
a  journalist  connected  with  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  took 
on  himself  the  chief  part  in  another  negotiation  with  Longmans, 
a.  which  Moore,  of  course,  was  present.  Perry  conducted 
matters  with  a  high  hand. 

"I  am  of  opinion,"  he  said,  "  that  Mr.  Moore  ought  to  receive 
for  his  poem  the  largest  price  that  has  ever  been  given  in  our 
day  for  such  a  work." 

"That was  three  thousand  guineas,"  said  Longmans. 

"Exactly  so,"  was  Perry's  cool  reply;  "  and  no  les3  a  sum 
ought  he  to  receive." 

Longmans  made  the  natural  objection  that  it  would  be  buying 


a  pig  in  a  bag  to  settle  the  price  of  a  work  that  had  yet  to  be 
called  into  existence  ;  but  Perry  was  firm,  and  said  the  sum 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Moore's  established  reputation. 
Eventually  the  publisher,  strange  to  relate,  agreed  to  the  terms. 

Moore  then  withdrew  from  London  to  a  miserable  little  brick- 
floored  cottage  called  Mayfield,  near  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire. 
He  was  about  to  enter  on  an  exhaustive  course  of  study  of 
works  relating  to  the  East  with  a  view  to  fit  himself  for  the  task 
before  him,  and  he  wanted  a  retired  place  where  he  would  be 
secure  from  the  interruptions  of  his  numerous  friends.  So 
thorough  was  his  reading  that  he  at  length  became  enabled  to 
transport  himself  in  imagination  to  Oriental  climes  at  will — to 
see  in  fancy  their  mountains  and  valleys,  their  cities  and  ruins, 
their  birds  and  beasts,  their  inhabitants  and  their  costumes, 
their  trees  and  flowers— to  hear  the  bulbul  warbling  as  no 
Western  nightingale  ever  trilled— to  behold  the  roses  blooming 
in  all  the  glory  of  Eastern  luxuriance.  Yet  he  made  but  little 
progress  with  his  work.  Poem  after  poem  was  begun  and  laid 
aside  ;  the  writer  feeling  no  heart  in  his  labours.  At  last  an 
idea  strikes  him.  Ireland  is  the  one  theme  that  makes  his 
bosom  throb  and  sets  his  brain  alight  with  inspiration.  Could 
he  not  write  of  her  under  cover  of  an  allegory— give  to  the 
world  some  part  of  her  story  in  an  Eastern  dress — denounce  as 
Arabian  the  oppression  which  he  knew  to  be  British,  and  extol 
as  Persian  the  patriotism  that  burned  in  the  breasts  of  Emmet 
and  others  of  his  early  friends  ?  Could  he  not  do  all  this  under 
a  veil  so  thin  that  the  dullest  eye  must  pierce  it  ?  His  mind 
glows.  The  moment  of  inspiration  has  come.  He  has  a  sub- 
ject now  which  will  engage  his  whole  heart,  and  he  works  at  it 
without  flagging.  Erin  is  transformed  into  Iran  ;  her  thousand 
heroes  who  resisted  to  the  last  become  personified  in  Hafed  and 
his  chiefs  ;  the  loathsome  tribe  of  "  informers"  are  typified  by 

"  The  slave 

Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 
And  blasts  them  ia  their  hour  of  might ;" 

and  behold  !  beautiful,  bright,  and  strong,  soaring  on  poesy's 
gleaming  wings,  "  The  Fire-worshippers"  springs  aloft  from  the 
bard's  conceiving  brain.  ♦ 

Thenceforward  his  task  is  comparatively  easy.  He  has  got 
into  the  groove.  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  "  The  Veiled  Pro- 
phet," and  "Nourmahal"  follow  soon  ;  a  thread  of  romance  in 
prose,  interlaced  with  a  strand  of  gay  satire,  binds  the  four 
poems  together,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  publication  under 
the  title  of  "  Lalla  Rookh." 

It  is  proper  to  note  here  that  "Lalla  Rookh"  was  finished  just 
at  a  period  of  great  commercial  depression  in  England.  The 
wars  with  Napoleon  were  at  an  end,  but  they  had  left  their  in- 
evitable effect  in  widespread  misery.  The  time  was  most  un- 
promising for  the  publication  of  a  work  for  which  the  author 
should  at  the  outset  receive  three  thousand  guineas,  and  only  an 
extremely  sanguine  publisher  dare  hope  to  be  soon  recouped  for 
so  large  an  outlay.  Moore  felt  this  but  too  keenly  ;  and  as  his 
sense  of  honour  was  nicer  than  that  of  most  men,  he  wrote  to 
Longmans  offering  him  an  unqualified  release  from  the  contract 
entered  into  four  years  previously.  The  publisher  was  not  to 
be  outdone  by  the  poet.  He  declined  to  avail  himself  of  the 
generous  release ;  nor  had  he  reason  afterwards  to  regret  his 
manly  decision.  "  Lalla  Rookh"  paid  for  itself  twenty  times 
over.  Its  popularity  was  general  and  almost  instantaneous.  Over 
a  score  of  editions  were  given  to  the  public  during  Moore's  own 
lifetime,  and  at  least  another  score  since  his  death  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  time  is  far  from  being  at  hand  when  it  will 
lack  readers.  Whatever  demerits  the  critics  may  find  in  it — 
and  we  make  no  pretence  of  believing  it  sublime,  and  do  not 
seek  to  hide  our  opinion  that  as  a  literary  production  it  is  not 
free  from  faults — we  are  convinced  that  it  contains  the  elements 
of  a  lengthened  popularity.  It  appeals  with  peculiar  charm  to 
every  possessor  of  a  quick  and  lively  imagination  ;  and  the  day* 
does  not  seem  at  hand,  we  opine,  when  the  world  will  be  peopled 
only  by  a  peculiar  breed  of  Scotchmen,  and  the  intellect  of  all 
humanity  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  pure  matter  of -fact. 

While  "  Lalla  Rookh"  was  in  progress  Moore  wrote  many  of 
the  Irish  Melodies,  a  volume  of  fine  Sacred  Songs,  and  several 


sharply  satirical  poems  and  humorous  squibs.  His  industry  at 
this  period  of  his  career  was  simply  prodigious  ;  and  indeed  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  rest  of  his  life,  until  the  overtaxed 
braiu  gave  way,  worn  out  with  incessant  labours. 

The  satirical  and  humorous  poems  deserve  special  notice.  To 
our  thinking,  the  most  striking  and  characteristically  national 
feature  of  Irish  geniusjis  its  versatility.  Moore  himself,  in  writ- 
ing of  Sheridan,  describes  him  as  "  the  orator,  dramatist,  min- 
strel, who  ran  through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of 
all ;"  thus  fitly  recognising  iu  that  distinguished  Irishman  the 
quality  we  claim  as  a  national  attribute.  The  same  description 
applies  even  more  accurately  to  its  author.  He  could  pass  "  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  at  will ;  the  nature  of  the 
man  was  rich  in  lodes  of  precious  ores  of  divers  kinds  ;  his  soul 
vibrated  quickly  to  every  human  emotion,  from  love  to  hate, 
from  the  most  genial  gaiety  to  the  most  savage  scorn  ;  to  his 
fixed  ideas  he  had  the  power  of  giving  an  infinite  variety  of  ex- 
pression, according  to  the  mood  that  swayed  him.  His  harp  was 
an  ^olian  one,  many-stringed,  and  of  wide  compass  ;  and 
whether  bland  airs  breathed  on  it,  evoking  gentlest  music,  or 
stormy  winds  swept  it,  arousing  all  the  fire  and  passion  that 
lay  slumbering  within,  the  motive  power  in  either  case  was  the 
poet's  own  feelings,  to  which  the  chords  responded  instantly. 
Now,  Moore  was  by  nature  a  man  of  genial  and  even  of  joyous 
temperament  ;  and  his  early  training,  as  the  reader  must  have 
noticed,  was  of  a  kind  that  should  develop  his  constitutional 
tendency.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  all 
his  love  for  sentiment,  and  in  spite  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  cherished  certain  convictions,  he  frequently  championed 
his  country  and  creed  rather  as  an  archer  sending  straight 
to  its  mark  the  light  sharp  shaft,  than  as  a  gallowglass  deal- 
ing promiscuous  blows  around  with  weighty  battle-axe  or  pon- 
derous mace.  Next  after  the  three  satirical  poems  mentioned 
in  a  previous  paper  he  produced  "The  Twopenny  Post-bag." 
In  it  he  assailed  again  and  again  the  Prince  Regent  and  Vis- 
count Castlereagh  with  the  barbed  arrows  of  his  wit ;  nor  did 
he  hesitate  to  employ  their  personal  peculiarities  in  the  endea- 
vour to  wound  them.  It  would  be  hard  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  personage^  named — each  in  his  own  way  so  monstrously 
vicious — received  the  sharper  chastisement  at  Moore's  hands. 
He  had  complimented  the  former  in  "  The  Prince's  Day,"  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  he  felt  that  he  could  never  atone  sufficiently 
for  his  error  in  that  respect.  But  Castlereagh — the  man  who 
had  destroyed  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and  delivered  her 
over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  England — 
he  held  in  peculiar  abhorrence.  He  never  grew  tired  of  striking 
at  him.  He  did  not  scruple  even  to  hold  up  Castlereagh's 
manner  of  speaking  as  well  as  his  person  to  ridicule.  Com- 
mencing with  the  question, 

"  "Why  is  a  pump  like  Viscount  Castlereagh  ?" 
he  goes  on  to  answer  : — 

"  Because  it  is  a  slender  thing  of  wood. 

That  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway, 
And  coolly  spout  and  spout  and  spout  away. 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood." 

Up  to  the  last — it  would  be  scarcely  hyperbole  to  say  till  the 
very  moment  when  Castlereagh  avenged  despoiled  and  outraged 
Ireland  by  becoming  his  own  executioner — Moore  pursued  him 
with  a  hostility  almost  malignant  in  its  envenomed  persis- 
tency. There  is  no  explanation  save  one  for  either  the  bitter- 
ness or  the  obstinacy  of  that  hostility.  The  poet  fiercely  re- 
sented the  wrong  done  to  his  country,  and,  genial  as  he  was, 
could  never  find  it  in  his  heart  to  forgive  the  peer  who  had 
wrought  that  uncondonable  wrong.  Beyond  a  doubt,  Moore  in 
this  respect  embodied  the  national  feeling,  and  gave  it  by  far 
the  loudest  voice  of  his  day. 

The  satirical  and  humorous  pieces  form  nearly  one-half  the 
bulk  of  Moore's  poetical  works.  They  were  written  at  inter- 
vals in  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  they  deal  mostly  with  cur- 
rent topics  of  importance,  such  as  passing  or  coming  political 
events  and  the  like.  The  influence  of  these  squibs  (a  great 
many  of  which  first  appeared  iu  the  newspapers  of  the  day)  on 
the  questions  of  Emancipation,  Tithes,  and  the  late  Church  '•  as 


by  law  established,"  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  How 
Moore  laboured  for  the  overthrow  of  the  last-named  gigantic 
public  scandal  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  a  droll  saying 
of  Sydney  Smith's.  After  praising  a  nevvly  painted  portrait  of 
the  poet  as  a  good  likeness,  the  witty  parson  said  to  the  artist, 
"  But  could  you  not  throw  into  it  a  little  more  hatred  of  the 
Irish  Church  Establishment  I" 

Although  these  lighter  pieces  of  Moore  teem  with  allusions 
to  persons  and  matters  now  well  nigh  forgotten,  they  are  so 
brimful  of  wit  as  to  be  excellent  reading  even  at  present.  Some 
of  them  indeed  will  never  lose  their  interest  for  mankind.  Of 
this  number  is  the  "Epitaph  on  a  Tuft-hunter."  It  is  the 
only  one  we  shall  reproduce  here  ;  and  we  select  ic  mainly 
because  Moore  has  been  charged  by  the  tongue  of  envy  with 
being  a  tuft-hunter  himself.  How  far  the  oft-repeated  assartioa 
that  "  little  Tommy  dearly  loved  a  lord"  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  following  lines  the  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing :— 

"  Lament,  lament,  Sir  Isaac  Heard  I 

Put  mourning  round  thy  page,  Debrett  ! 
For  here  lies  one  who  ne'er  preferred 
A  viscount  to  a  marquis  yet. 

Beside  him  place  the  God  of  Wit, 

Before  him  Beauty's  rosiest  girla, 
Apollo  for  a  utar  he'd  quit, 

And  Love's  own  sister  for  an  earl's. 

Did  niggard  fate  no  peers  afford. 

He  took,  of  course,  to  peers'  relations  ; 
And,  rather  than  not  sport  a  lord. 
Put  up  with  even  the  last  creations. 

Even  Irish  names,  could  he  but  tag  'em 

With  "  lord"  and  "  duke,"  were  sweet  to  call ; 
And,  at  a  pinch,  Lord  Ballyraggum 
Was  better  than  no  lord  at  all. 

Heaven  grant  him  now  some  noble  nook, 

For,  rest  bis  soul  !  he'd  rather  be 
Genteelly  damned  beside  a  duke 
Than  saved  in  vulgar  company. 
(to  be  continued.) 


SQUIRE  BURKE'S  LOAN. 

By  C.  MacDermott. 


Chapter  X. 

"What  time  is  it  be  yer  watch  an'  chain?"  Lanty  Nealou 
asked  next  morning  on  entering  the  office. 
"  It's  tin  o'clock,"  answered  Patrick. 

"  Well,  I'll  start  for  Oakfield  so."  And  putting  a  tolerably 
large-sized  book  under  his  arm,  Lanty  Nealon  went  forth. 

As  was  usual  at  Oakfield,  the  hall  door  stood  open  when  he 
arrived.  He  entered  the  hall.  He  saw  nobody  about.  He 
stared  at  the  doors  on  either  side,  and  up  the  wide  staircase. 
He  was  undecided  how  to  proceed.  He  did  not  remember  to 
use  the  door-bell,  and  he  tapped  ««  the  hall-table.  It  was  thus 
he  was  wont  to  call  the  waiters  in  iSie  public  houses  he  some- 
times visited  in  Galway,  and  he  was  surprised  that  no  one  came 
to  answer  his  summons.  The  silence  of  the  house  struck  hiin. 
It  was  almost  oppressive  to  him.  He  knocked  on  the  table 
again.  Still  nobody  appeared.  It  was  strange. 
°Could  it  be  possible  the  house  was  deserted  i  No  ;  there  was 
surely  the  Squire's  white  hat  hanging  on  the  rack.  He  walked 
to  a  room  door,  turned  the  handle,  and  peeped  in.  A  large 
room,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  table.  He  noted  the  up- 
holstered chairs  and  the  soft-looking  carpets,  the  pictures,  the 
fire-irons— everything.  But  there  was  nobody  there,  and  he 
returned  to  the  hall.  He  looked  out  on  the  lawn,  and— hello  ! 
here  is  one  of  the  servant* 

Is  the  squire  about  i"  Lanty  demanded. 
"  He  is,"  said  the  man.    "  Did  you  ring  the  bell  ?" 

"No,  begob,  I  didn't,  said  Lanty,  scratching  his  head  ;  "I 
forgot  that."    And  he  tugged  at  the  bell-rope. 
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This  time  he  was  successful  ia  evoking  a  response.  A  tall  man 
in  a  knee-breeches  and  swallow-tailed  coat  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  lazy-looking  fellow,  that  tall  man  iu  the  knee  breeches  ; 
and  it  was  a  pity,  Lanty  thought,  that  his  master  didn't  give 
him  something  to  do  to  smarten  him  up  a  bit — did  not  put  him, 
for  instance,  out  ploughing  for  a  week  or  so. 

You  see,  Lanty  Nealon's  was  an  active,  observant  mind,  and 
he  noted  every  small  circumstance  that  crossed  his  path,  making 
inward  comments  on  them  as  he  went  along. 

"  Is  yer  masther  'ithin  ?"  asked  Lanty. 

' '  He  is.    Did  you  want  to  see  him  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  What's  yer  business,  misther  ]"  asks  the  footman,  leaning 
his  shoulder  confidentially  against  the  jamb  of  the  door. 

"  What's  that  to  you,  me  fine  boy  ?  Go  an'  tell  yer  masther 
that  Lanty  Nealon  wants  to  see  him." 

"Walk  in  this  way,"  said  the  footman,  returning  from  an- 
nouncing Lanty's  arrival. 

Lanty  followed,  and  was  shown  into  the  library,  in  which  he 
was  quickly  joined  by  the  squire  himself,  Robert  Blake,  and 
Captain  Williamson. 

''Morrow,  Nealon,"  said  the  squire  on  entering. 

'•  Good  mornin'  to  yer  honour,"  Lanty  responded. 

"Hello!  how  are  you,  Nealon?"  said  Robert  Blake.  '"I'm 
sorry  that  my  negotiations  ia  respect  to  that  matter  we  were 
speaking  of  haven't  been  successful." 

"  Oh  it  wasn't  about  that  I  called,"  said  Lanty,  becoming  un- 
easy in  his  chair. 

"  Yon  must  lay  the  blame  on  this  gentleman,"  Blake  re- 
sumed. "  This  is  Captain  Williamsoa,  to  whom  Miss  Burke  is 
to  be  married  in  a  few  weeks,  and  he  wouldn't  hear  of  your 
proposal  at  all.  In  fact  it  is  as  well  that  your  son  would  retire! 
Any  other  course  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  bloodshed,  as  a  duel 
could  scarcely  be  avoided." 

"  Don't  spake  about  it,  sir — it  can't  be  helped  now." 

"  What  is  this  all  about  ?''  demandad  the  squire. 

"Oh!  a  matter  of  business  jbetween  Nealon  and  me,"  said 
Blake,  lightly. 

"The  matter  is,  sir,  that  Mr.  Nealon  here  was  good  enough 
to  ask  year  daughter  in  marriage  for  his  eon,"  said  Captain 
Williamson.  "  I  think  it  was  to  that  you  referred,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Blake.  "  And  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  highly 
honoured." 

Lanty  during  this  conversation  writhed  and  twisted,  and  was 
by  no  means  at  ease. 

"  And  did  you  propose  such  a  thing  ?"  asks  the  squire,  stand- 
ing up.    "  Ho,  ho,  ho  !"  he  laughed  ;  "  that's  very  good." 

"Ho,  ho,  ho  !"  laughed  Robert  Blake,  enjoying  Lanty's  un- 
easiness. 

'■  Hu,  hu,  hu  !"  the  captain  chimed  in. 

Lanty  Nealou  looked  from  one  to  another,  and  fidgeted  about. 
He  glanced  towards  the  door  as  if  contemplating  his  escape. 

'•  Ho,  ho,  ho  !"  the  sqaire  continued,  walking  round  the  apart- 
ment, his  hands  to  his  heaving  sides. 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho  !"  laughed  Robert  Blake, 

"  Hu,  hu,  hu  !"  from  Captain  Williamson,  who,  with  his  back 
to  the  mantel-shelf,  his  hands  thrust  in  his  trousers'  pockets, 
laughed  loud  and  long. 

"  Gintlemin,"  says  Lanty  at  length,  "  'twasn't  to  be  laughed 
at  I  kem  here." 

"  Well,  you're  d —  well  laughed  at  now,"  said  the  captain. 

"  You  siut  me  word  to  come  to-day  for  me  money. " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  by-the-by,  how  much  is  it  ?"  and  the  squire  | 
came  to  a  stand -still.  I 

As  answer,  Lanted  pointed  to  some  figures  in  the  ledger.  I 
"  There  it  is,  in  black  an'  white,"  he  said. 

"That's  the  amount,"  quoth  the  squire.  I 

"  Thankey,  sir,"  said  the  money-lender,  pocketing  the  money, 
and  starting  to  the  door. 

Squire  Burke  touched  the  bell-rope,  and  presently  the  tall 
footman  made  his  appearance.  i 
Show  this  gentleman  out,"  said  the  squire  ;  and  Lanty  I 
Nealon  was  out  in  the  air  again. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  once  outside,  "  I  often  heard  there  wor  slip- 


pery flags  about  gintlemin's  big  houses  ;  but  I  never  fell  so  low 
as  I  did  this  blessed  day." 

And  Lanty  Nealon,  humbled  and  crestfallen,  retraced  his  steps 
homewards. 

I  have  to  recount  but  two  or  three  other  matters  now,  and 
then  I  shall  have  done. 

Captain  Williamson  and  Miss  Bedelia  Burke  were  married  in 
due  time,  and  after  the  squire's  death  they  came  to  reside  at 
Oakfield,  where  they  continued  that  open-handed  hospitality  for 
which  the  house  was  famous  in  the  old  squire's  lifetime. 

Master  Patrick  Nealon  met  a  gentle-hearted  little  girl,  Sally 
Watkius,  a  publican's  daughter,  to  whom  he  proposed,  was  duly 
accepted,  and  to  whom  he  was  married.  He  will  ever  remem- 
ber his  (kbiU  in  polite  society,  which  he  shuns  sedulously,  and 
lives  quietly  on  a  farm  his  father  purchased  for  him. 

Lanty,  now  an  old  man,  carries  on  the  business  of  a  money- 
lender even  yet.  He  is  very  often  heard  talking  to  himself,  and 
it  is  feared  that  some  time  or  other  he  will  be  found  dead  in  the 
musty  old  office. 

[the  end.] 


SEND  ME  A  LETTER  FROM  OVER  THE  SEA. 

[Dedicated  to  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  author  of  "  Songs  of  the 
Southern  Seas."] 

BY  GEORGE  RUSSELL  JACKSON. 

0  Katie,  love,  why  don't  you  write  me  a  letter  ? 

You  can't  have  forgotten  your  sweetheart,  machree  ; 
Sweet  Kate,  have  you  slighted  the  vows  that  you  plighted 

That  night  as  we  strayed  by  the  banks  of  the  Lee  ? 
Long,  long  have  I  waited  to  hear  from  you,  Katie, 

But  no  loving  tidings  have  yet  come  to  me  ; 
Ah  !  it  would  delight  me  if  Katio  would  write  me 

A  true  loving  letter  from  over  the  sea. 
Oh,  send  me  a  letter,  a  long,  loving  letter, 

And  say  that  you  love  me  as  fondly,  madiree, 
*As  when,  broken-hearted,  from  Katie  I  parted — 

Oh,  send  me  a  letter  from  over  the  sea. 

The  bright  moonbeams  sparkled  in  Lee's  silver  waters,  • 

The  nightingale  warbled  its  sweet  plaintive  song, 
The  meadows,  widespreading,  their  perfume  were  shedding, 

As  by  the  fair  river  we  wandered  along. 
With  her  head  on  my  shoulder,  she  told  me  she  loved  me, 

And  vowed  she  would  never  love  any  but  me  ; 
Oh,  was  I  but  dreaming,  to  think  her  eyes  beaming 

With  lovelight  that  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Lee  ? 
Oh,  send  me  a  letter,  a  long,  loving  letter. 

And  say  that  you  love  me  as  fondly,  machree. 
As  when,  broken  hearted,  from  Katie  I  parted — 

Oh,  send  me  a  letter  from  over  the  sea, 

1  gave  her  a  ring  and  she  gave  me  a  ribbon, 

A  piece  of  blue  ribbon  she  wore  in  her  hair  ; 
With  rapture  I  kissed  it,  and  near  my  heart  placed  it. 

The  piece  of  blue  ribbon  that  Katie  did  wear. 
For  months  we've  been  parted,  but  no  loving  letter 

From  Katie,  sweet  Katie,  has  yet  come  to  mej; 
My  heart,  full  of  sadness,  would  pulsate  with  gladness, 

Could  I  get  a  letter  from  over  the  sea. 
Oh  send  me  a  letter,  a  long,  loving  letter, 

And  say  that  you  love  me  as  fondly,  machree, 
As  when,  broken-hearted,  from  Katie  I  parted — 

Oa,  send  me  a  letter  from  over  the  sea. 

SCOTT  AND  HIS  VALET. 

Old  Tom  Purdie,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  favourite  attendant,  once 
said 


me 


"  Them  novels  of  yours.  Sir  Walter,  are  just  invaluable  to 


"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Tom,"  returned  the  novelist, 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Tom  ;  "for  when  I'm  out  all  day,  hard  at 
work,  and  come  home  very  tired,  and  take  up  one  of  your  novels, 
I'm  asleep  directly," 


MOVING  DAY. 

By  Pouphar  Potts,  Esq. 

When  Mrs.  Potts  first  mentioned  to  me  the  necessity  of  our 
"  moving,"  I  ventured  to  demur.  We  had  a  nice,  convenient 
house,  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  and  I  had  never  known  her  to 
complain  of  it.  When  I  inquired  her  reasons  for  desiring  a 
change  of  residence,  she  replied  in  vague  terms  that  people 
didn't  expect  to  live  for  ever  in  the  same  place  ;  that  Victoria 
Maude  was  nearly  sixteen,  and  the  young  ones  growing  fast, 
and  that  it  behoved  us,  as  responsible  and  conscientious  parents, 
to  push  our  way  into  a  higher  circle  and  more  fashionable  neigh- 
bourhood. If  we  kept  on  pushing,  there  was  no  knowing  how 
high  we  might  get.  And  there  was  that  Mrs.  Vanderkoffer  (was 
there  ever  such  a  heathenish  name  ?  and  what  a  contrast  to  her 
old  name  of  Barnes),  who  had  moved  up  to  Orange-place  last 
year,  while  ive  were  still  on  Lemon-street  ;  and  she  could  not 
bear  that  Polly  Barnes  should  look  down  upon  her. 

Polly  had  always  tried  to  cut  her  out  at  school  when  they 
were  girls,  and  also  afterward,  when  she  had  married  that  rich, 
ugly  old  Dutchman,  for  the  express  purpose,  as  she  firmly  be- 
lieved, of  triumphing  over  her.  And  what  stuok-up  airs  she 
had  given  herself  since  she  had  been  living  in  Orange-place  ! 
It  would  be  really  an  enjoyment  to  take  her  down  a  peg  or  two, 
by  moving  up  above  her. 

We  were  to  move  on  the  first  of  May  ;  and  Mrs.  Potts  com- 
menced looking  for  a  house  in  the  middle  of  February.  I  shall 
say  nothing  of  our  wearisome  and  fruitless  journeyings  up  town, 
to  every  house  that  we  could  hear  of  as  being  for  rent.  I 
couldn't  attend  properly  to  my  business  ;  could  rarely  get  home 
in  time  for  dinner ;  and  everything  about  our  present  house  was 
neglected  in  search  for  the  new. 

At  last  a  house  was  found  to  suit  Mrs.  Potts.  It  was  on 
Pineapple-terrace,  three  streets  above  Orange-place.  It  was  a 
pretty,  modest  little  house,  not  exactly  as  comfortable  as  the 
one  we  had,  not  large  enough  to  entirely  suit  us,  and  the  rent 
was  higher  than  I  cOTld  aft'ord  ;  but  it  was  on  Pineapple-terrace, 
and  this  circumstance  was  supposed  to  be  of  sufiicient  importance 
to  make  amends  for  anything  else.  There  were  much  hand- 
somer and  more  imposing-looking  residences  surrounding  it, 
especially  a  four- storey  stone-front  mansion,  exactly  opposite 
ours,  with  imposing  wings  and  pillars,  which  my  wife  regretted 
would  give  our  house  an  humble  and  dwarfed  appearance. 
But  "at  any  rate,"  she  observed,  "we  shall  be  in  Pineapple- 
terrace,  and  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Vanderkoifer  will  think  when 
she  rides  past  and  sees  us  on  our  front  piazza." 

Three  weeks  previous  to  the  first  of  May,  my  wife  commenced 
preparations  for  ' '  moving."  All  the  loose  articles  were  gathered 
together  and  packed  away  in  boxes.  These  boxes  had  to  be 
opened  and  unpacked  about  once  a  day,  in  search  of  indispensable 
articles  which  had  mysteriously  disappeared  from  their  places. 
Among  the  rest,  T  remember  my  boot-jack  and  a  box  of  cigars, 
Fred's  hat-box,  containing  his  best  hat,  and  the  baby's  bottle 
of  soothing  syrup.  The  latter,  I  may  remark,  had  got  broken, 
to  the  serious  damage  of  the  hat  and  cigars. 

My  wife's  first  step  was  to  take  down  all  the  curtains  and  tear 
up  all  the  carpets,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  cleansed  and 
shaken,  as  it  was  still  rather  Wintry  April  weather,  this  did 
not  impart  an  air  of  comfort  to  the  house  ;  and  I  felt  rather 
mortified  when  my  friend  Smith,  from  the  South,  came  home 
to  dine  with  us,  and  pretended  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  snow 
drifting  past  the  curtainless  windows.  He  said  it  reminded  him 
of  a  storm  he  had  seen  among  the  Alps.    I  dare  say  it  did. 

The  first  of  May  arrived.  We  had  a  breakfast  of  cold  meat 
and  baker's  bread  (a  thing  which  I  detest),  on  account  of  the 
kitchen  range  having  been  taken  down.  Cook  made  coifee  at 
the  parlour  fireplace.  It  tasted  rather  of  coal- smoke,  and  I  went 
to  a  restaurant. 

When  I  returned  (for  Mrs.  P.  had  insisted  upon  my  remain- 
ing at  home  during  the  forenoon,  to  overlook  and  direct  the 
proceedings),  I  found  our  house  blockaded  with  vans. 

I  had  ordered  two,  but,  as  they  failed  to  reach  the  house 
jyrevious  to  the  exact  time  agreed  upon,  Mrs.  Potts  had  concluded 
they  would  not  come  at  all,  and  had  directed  that  others  should 


be  ordered.  Fred  obtained  two,  and  cook  had  brought  one,  of 
which  her  cousin  was  proprietor  and  charioteer.  Just  as  these 
arrived,  the  first  bespoken  had  also  put  in  an  appearance. 

Of  course  a  scene  ensued,  and  when  I  arrived  all  five  of  the 
vans  were  struggling  to  back  up  to  the  front  door,  while  their 
respective  owners  were  expressing  their  overwrought  feelings  in 
a  volume  of  polyglot  adjectives  and  expletives. 

Finally,  two  policemen  interfered,  to  -the  great  admiration 
and  delight  of  a  grinning  crowd  which  had  gathered  about  our 
door,  and  at  sight  of  which  Victoria  Maude  declared  that  she 
should  die  of  mortification  and  fright — "  It  looked  so  low  and 
plebeian  !" 

One  of  the  vanmen — the  cook's  cousin  afore-mentioned — was 
taken  into  custody  for  assault ;  whereupon  cook  instantly  gave 
us  warning.  Two  others  were  gotten  rid  of  only  by  my  paying 
them  five  shillings  each  for  their  loss  of  time. 

The  remaining  two,  to  celebrate  their  victory,  betook  them- 
selves to  a  neighbouring  public  house,  whence  they  presently 
returned,  exhibiting  slight  signs  of  the  potency  of  the  refresh- 
ment in  which  they  had  indulged. 

One,  Pat,  manifested  this  in  an  excess  of  high  spirits  ;  the 
other  in  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  phlegmatic  stolidity  and 
obstinacy. 

The  latter,  whose  name  was  Dan,  commenced  packing  by 
placing  a  pier-glass  in  the  bottom  of  his  vehicle ;  while  Pat, 
finding  no  convenient  corner  for  the  leg  of  a  table,  dexterously 
inserted  it  in  a  basket  of  china.  Then  they  met  each  other  on 
the  landing — one  party  with  the  piano,  the  other  with  the  side- 
board, and  each  insisted  upon  having  the  precedence.  Police- 
man again  called  in. 

My  wife  declared  she  should  go  distracted.  But  the  culmi- 
nating point  was  when,  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  last  load 
of  furniture,  Dan  thought  proper  to  bestow  a  slight  token  of 
admiration  upon  our  maid- servant,  and  was  summarily  knocked 
down  by  Pat — a  piece  of  chivalric  gallantry  highly  resented  by 
its  object  as  an  unwarrantable  interference. 

The  servant  came  to  the  rescue  of  Dan  with  a  broom,  where- 
upon the  cook  reinforced  the  enemy  with  a  rolling-pin. 

I  sent  Fred  for  a  policeman.  Mrs.  P.  declared  that  she 
should  die  ;  Fred  pronounced  it  "jolly,"  and  Victoria  Maude 
burst  into  tears. 

Having  seen  the  last  load  of,  I  hurried  down  to  my  office, 
having  important  business  to  attend  to.  At  six  p.m.  I  repaired 
to  our  new  residence.  I  was  met  by  Mrs.  Potts  in  great  excite- 
ment. Dan,  who  had  further  indulged,  had  failed  to  make  hia 
appearance  with  the  last  load  of  furniture. 

An  investigation  revealed  that  he  had  mistaken  the  number 
of  the  house,  and  deposited  the  furniture  at  an  empty  house  in 
the  next  street.  Also,  a  small  boy,  whom  Mrs.  Potts  had  hired 
to  follow  the  vans  and  pick  up  what  articles  might  fall  out,  had 
picked  up  the  new  parlour  rug,  a  small  but  valuable  oil  painting, 
several  books,  and  a  portfolio  of  engravings,  and  with  them 
vanished  to  parts  unknown. 

Of  the  rest  of  that  day,  and  the  succeeding  one,  I  say  nothing. 
We  slept  on  mattresses  on  the  floor,  and  ate,  in  small  parties, 
ofi'  chairs,  boxes,  and  ironing-boards.  Fred  said  it  looked  pic- 
nicky. 

Baby's  cradle  could  not  be  extracted'from  the  chaos  of  house- 
hold goods,  so  he  was  packed  in  a  champagne-basket,  where  he 
screamed  all  night.  The  children  climbed  mountains  of  beds, 
and  dived  into  abysses  of  chairs  and  tables,  and  made  more 
noise  and  did  more  mischief  than  I  had  conceived  it  possible  for 
children  to  do. 

This  state  of  things  continues,  though  it  is  now  the  third  of 
May.    How  much  longer  it  may  last,  1  know  not. 

By  a  loose  calculation  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  amount 
of  loss  to  us  involved  in  this  removal  amounts  to  £70. 

May  Fourth— Upon  my  return  to  dinner  to-day,  I  found  Mrs. 
Potts  in  hysterics.  Upon  recovering  her  with  difficulty,  she  in- 
formed me  that  the  imposing  stone-front  mansion  opposite  has 
been  for  a  month  past  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderkoffer. 


The  way  to  dispel  mental  gloom  is  to  make  light  of  one's 
troubles. 
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THE_DODDEa. 

BY  PENSIVE. 


My  river,  couldst  thou  not  inspire 

A  grander  strain  of  praise  than  mine, 
Whose  hand,  unskilled  to  strike  the  lyre, 

Essays  for  thee  a  wreath  to  twine  ? 
Fain  would  I  seek  to  sound  thy  fame, 

And  did  the  power  but  match  the  will 
I'd  weave  thy  softly  tuneful  name 

Through  many  a  cheery  echoing  trill. 
For  brief  to  me  the  Summer  day. 

As,  gaily  strolling  by  thy  side. 
Or  'neath  the  blossomed  hawthorn  spray, 

I  watched  thy  dreamy  current  glide. 

I  know  that  ofif  in  distant  lands 

Great  streams  like  smaller  oceans  flow  ; 
Yet  better  than  their  dreary  strands 

I  love  thy  banks,  where  shamrocks  grow. 
We,  too,  have  rivers  far  more  wide — 

The  Shannon,  Lilfey,  Boyne,  and  Lee — 
But  Dodder,  close  by  Dublin  side. 

Hath  charms  surpassing  all  for  me  j 
And  were  I  gifted  but  to  sing 

In  praises  meet  this  land  of  ours. 
O'er  thee,  soft  murmuring  stream,  I'd  fling 

A  wreath  of  brightest  bardic  flow'rs. 

THE  POTTER'S  ART. 

By  De.  R,  Shelton  Mackenzie, 

Nobody  at  the  present  time  can  declare,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  when  the  making  of  pottery  began.  Bat  it  is  at  once 
the  oldest  and  most  generally  diffused  of  all  the  arts.  All 
nations,  rude  or  civilised,  have  practised  it  in  some  form.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover,  after  much  search,  how  fire 
was  originally  kindled  in  the  far-off  centuries,  but  have  no  doubt 
that  one  of  its  early  uses  was  to  harden  vessels  made  of  plastic 
and  tenacious  clay. 

People,  however  rude,  would  not  long  be  content  with  drink- 
ing water  out  of  their  hanas,  as  schoolboys  have  often  done  on 
warm  days,  when  they  reach  a  cool  and  bubbling  spring.  No 
doubt  the  making  of  pottery  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  time  when 
Adam  and  Eve  began  housekeeping — that  ia,  between  five  and 
six  thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  Holy  Writ  informs  us 
that  bricks  were  used.  Their  remains,  in  Assyria,  show  that 
they  were  poor  affairs — something  like  the  adobes,  or  sun-dried 
bricks,  which  are  so  often  used,  to  this  day,  in  building  humble 
dwellings  in  many  parts  of  South  America.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  Assyrian  bricks  were  so  hard  as  not  to  have  crumbled  to 
dust  with  their  companions,  and  retain,  with  their  original  form, 
the  inscriptions  first  placed  upon  them. 

The  oldest  known  pottery  is  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Egyptians 
having  been  colonised  from  Mesopotamia,  the  potter's  art  was 
not  original  with  them,  but  derived  and  transmitted.  All 
nations  made  vessels  of  clay  (like  Robinson  Crusoe  on  his 
island),  but  as  they  were  unglazed,  for  a  long  time,  they  must 
have  been  so  porous  that  they  would  absorb  liquid  put  into 
them. 

The  Egyptians  discovered  the  art,  not  alone  of  hardening 
these  vessels  by  fire,  but  of  enamelling  them.  After  this,  some 
great  cities  in  the  East,  copying  the  Egyptians,  built  their 
palaces  and  walls  with  enamelled  bricks.  The  Israelites,  who 
had  lived  a  good  many  years  in  Egypt,  first  as  free,  and  finally 
as  bondsmen,  brought  the  art  with  them  to  Palestine. 

Deriving  their  knowledge  of  the  ceramic  art  from  tha  He- 
brews, who  got  it  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  in- 
ventors of  glass,  improved  it  by  applying  a  material  to  the 
various  clay  vessels  which  covered  them  with  a  thin,  clear  var- 
nirh,  which  water  could  not  penetrate.  Thence  the  art  passed 
to  the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Romans — nations  which, 
remotely  or  directly,  were  sciona  of  Phoenicia,  once  a  mighty 
nation. 


But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  did  the  ceramic  art  go  eastward  ? 
We  may  pretty  conhdently  affirm  that  Persia  got  it  from  Assy- 
ria ;  that  China  obtained  it  from  Persia  ;  and  that  Japan,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  picked  it  up  from  the  Chinese,  the  next-door 
neighbours.  In  the  East,  simple  pottery  became  improved  into 
delicate  and  beautiful  porcelain. 

Not  only  do  the  ordinary  elements  of  clay  become  hardened 
by  being  placed  in  a  fire  or  kiln,  but  the  high  temperature, 
molting  and  cementing  them,  effects  a  chemical  change  which 
prevents  the  clay  from  ever  again  becoming  disintegrated  by 
water.  It  has  been  suggested,  with  some  idea  of  probability, 
that  the  application  of  heat  was  accidental  at  first. 

After  this,  we  may  presume,  came  the  invention  and  use  of 
the  potter's  wheel.  To  fashion  vessels  by  the  hand  alone  must 
have  been  a  clumsy  process,  but  the  use  of  a  wheel  or  lathe, 
by  which  many  varieties  of  oval,  spherical,  and  cylindrical 
forms  could  be  produced  with  great  facility  and  harmonious  ex- 
actness, was  a  great  advance.  It  must  have  been  used  at  an 
early  period,  for  it  ia  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  is  represented  in 
the  Egyptian  sculptures,  and  marks  of  it  are  seen  in  some  of 
the  oldest  vases  of  Greece. 

Pottery  is  made  of  clay,  and  ia  either  soft  or  hard,  according 
to  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Porcelain  is  also  hard  or 
soft — the  difference  being  caused  by  the  quantity  of  silex  mingled 
with  the  clay.  The  ancient  pottery  is  soft,  whether  glazed,  un- 
glazed,  or  lustrous  ;  all  Oriental  porcelain  is  hard.  The  hard 
pottery  of  the  present  time  is  what  is  called  "  stone-ware." 

Hard-paste  porcelain,  or  true  porcelain,  is  made  of  two  sub- 
stances— an  infusible  clay,  known  by  its  Chinese  name,  "kaolin," 
and  felspar,  a  stone.  Under  a  great  heat,  these  two  combined 
produce  the  translucent  object  known  as  porcelain.  Both  of 
these  materials  literally  abound  in  China.  Kaolin,  I  may  add, 
has  been  found  in  America,  Saxony,  France,  and  in  the  south  O'f 
England. 

It  was  the  Portuguese  who  introduced  Chinese  porcelain  into 
Europe.  Attempts  to  imitate  it  were  made,  most  successfully  at 
Dresden,  by  Herr  Bottcher,  who  was  the  appointed  head  of  the 
first  manufactory  established  in  1715,  undOT  the  patronage  of 
Augustus  the  Second,  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  produced  darks 
stone-ware,  rather  than  white  porcelain,  at  first,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  suitable  materials. 

Chance  helped  him.  In  those  days  ladies  disfigured  them- 
selves by  covering  their  hair  with  wheat  flour,  called  "  hair- 
powder."  As  a  substitute  for  this,  a  white,  soft  earth,  ground 
into  an  impalpable  dust,  had  been  introduced.  One  day,  ob- 
serving its  unusual  weight,  Bottcher  inquired  where  this  powder 
came  from.  He  was  told  it  was  earthy.  He  tried  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  the  "  kaolin,"  long  sought  for  throughout  Europe — the 
substance  which  forms  the  principal  basis  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  porcelain. 

Porcelain  is  a  variety  of  pottery,  and  not  another  production. 
Doctor  Prime,  in  his  valuable  work,  "  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of 
all  Times  and  Nations,"  gives  some  practical  suggestions  for 
ascertaining  whether  a  specimen  is  or  is  not  porcelain.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  first  point  to  be  considered  by  anyone  incUned  to 
become  a  collector. 

"  Your  first  question,"  he  says,  "  in  examining  a  specimen 
should  be.  What  ia  it  V  Hold  it  up  to  the  light,  he  says,  and 
if  it  is  thick,  use  a  strong  light.  Endeavour  to  see  the  shadows 
of  your  fingers  through  it.  If  any  light  comes  through  it,  it  is 
porcelain — whether  soft  paste  or  hard  paste.  It  will  require 
experience  before  your  touch  will  inform  you  on  this  point. 

Therefore,  if  permitted,  try  the  bottom  rim  with  a  file.  If 
the  glaze  covers  the  bottom  rim,  it  is  probably  soft  paste  ;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  After  determining  the  character  of 
the  material,  look  at  the  mark,  if  any,  on  the  piece.  There  ia 
a  list  of  these  makers'  marks,  though  not  quite  complete,  and, 
in  these  days  of  fraud,  porcelain  and  marks  are  largely  imi- 
tated. 

Finally,  prices  are  enormously  high,  and  muc'a  more  ao  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe.  Singles  specimens  of  what  is  called 
"  Faience  d'Oiron"  (the  French  phrase  for  pottery  and  poscelain) 
have  brought  from  £150  to  £1,800  each.  At  a  London  sale  of 
Mr.  Bernal's  Sevres  china,  in  1855,  a  pair  of  vases,  fourteen 
and  a  half  inches  high,  went  for  nearly  £2,500. 
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The  art  of  glazing  pottery  with  salt  was  accidently  discovered 
in  Euglaud,  in  the  year  1680.  A  servant  in  the  farm-yard  was 
preparing,  in  an  earthen  pot,  over  the  fire,  brine  to  cure  pork, 
and  in  her  absence  the  liquid  boiled  over,  and  the  pot  became 
red  hot.  When  removed,  the  sides  of  the  vessel  were  found  to 
be  glazed.  A  neighbouring  potter  utilised  this  fact,  glazing  the 
common  brown  ware  which  he  made,  and  the  present  process 
is  to  throw  salt  into  the  furnace  or  kiln  wiien  the  wares  are 
fully  heated. 

Accident  also  made  another  discovery.  A  potter  named 
Heath,  stopping  at  an  inn  on  his  journey,  asked  the  hostler  to 
do  something  for  his  horse,  whose  eyes  were  sore.  The  man 
heated  a  flint,  threw  it  into  water,  and  thereby  reduced  it  into 
a  fine  white  powder,  which,  ever  since,  lias  been  converted  into 
the  ordinary  white-flint  stoneware  in  ordinary  use  here  and  in 
England. 

LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[specially  WPvITTEN  foe  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XXIX. — The  Article  Causing  Aspiration. — y. 
The  article  (ah)  aspirates  nouns  of  the  feminine  gender  in  the 
nominative  case,  as  ah  beAn  (an  van),  ttie  woman  ;  and  of  nouns 
masculine  in  the  genitive  case,  as  An       (an  ir),  of  the  man  ;  ia 
the  genitive  case  of  peAp. 

As  f  never  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  words,  except  under  the 
influence  of  certain  particles  of  speech  going  before ;  nor  in  the 
middle  of  words  which  are  not  compounds  ;  nor,  finally,  in  the  end 
of  words  ;  and  again,  aa  f  is  never  pronounced  in  any  situation,  only 
a  limited  vocabulary  for  exercise  is  given. 

Vocabulary — p. 
C40ii\-f'eoit,  mution,  from  TnAiiAc-feoil,  beef,  from 

cAopA,  a  sheep,  and  peoii,  flesh.    niAt\c,  a  cow,  a  beef,  and  peoiL 


■peoiL,  flesh  (of  animals). 
geApp-pA'o,  a  hare  ;  from 
geApp,  short ;  pAia,  a  deer. 


THE  WAYS  OF  TRADE. 


inuic-f  eoil,  pork ;  from  muc,  &c, 
feAn-feAp,  an  old  man  ;  from 
poAn,  old  ;  and  fCAfv. 


1.  Cu  Agui'  j;eA^i\--f-iA'o  ;  caoiaa  Agur  JAbAp  ;  WtlC  AgUf  itiaiac. 
2.  CA  Atl  CAOIAA  bAll,  CA  All  C  ApAH  geAb,  AgUf  CA  An  CAOi^-peoil 
Uf.  3,  SeAn  feA\\  Aguf  |-eAn-beAn,  4.  If  pcApiA  liotn  iriAifc- 
feoiL  loriA  muic-feoii.  5.  bi  Ati  wuc  feAti,  Aguf  An  niAfc  cpom. 
6.  An  peAjA  Aguf  An  beAn,  An  bo  Aguf  An  cApAli,  7.  bi  niA'OA'o 
jMiAX)  Aii;  CopmAc.  bi  An  wa'oa'o  bAn  Ann  po.  8.  CAb-puilAn 
geATvp-pATa?  ni'lpofAgAm,  9.  Ca  An  cApAlbbAn  caoc.  Ij- olc 
An  ^un  6.  If  cpeun  An  c-eAc  pn.  1f  cpeun  6,  rno  LeAnb.  10. 
Anoif,  CA  cu  5dn  6]\  gAn  Aifpon,  jAn  bo  jAn  bAinne ;  A'f,  niA]\  a 
CA  cu  -peAn  Aguf  cmn  cAf  AfceAC  lioni. 

1.  A  hound  and  a  hare  ;  a  sheep  and  a  goat ;  a  pig  and  a  beef. 

2.  The  sheep  is  white,  the  bread  is  white,  and  the  mutton  is  fresh. 

3.  An  old  man  and  an  old  woman.  4.  I  prefer  beef  to  pork.  5. 
The  pig  was  old,  and  the  beef  heavy.  6.  The  man  and  the 
woman  ;  the  cow  and  the  horse.  7.  Cormac  has  a  red  dog.  The 
white  dog  was  here.  8.  Where  is  the  hare  ?  I  don't  know.  9.  The 
white  horse  is  blind.  That  is  a  bad  thing.  That  is  a  strong  steed. 
Yes  (for,  it  is  strong),  my  child.  10.  Now,  thou  art  without  gold  or 
silver,  without  a  cow  and  milk  ;  and,  as  thou  art  old  and  sick,  come 
in  (to  the  house)  with  me. 

Note  the  difference  between  "  beef"  and  "  a  beef" ;  "  a  pig"  and 
"pork,"  &c.  ;  also  the  difference  between  "  bAn"  and  geAl," 
(to  be  continued.) 


The  Paris  papers  tell  of  an  exquisite  in  that  city  who  bought 
a  hat  from  each  of  the  two  leading  hatters  of  Paris,  and  changed 
the  linings.  He  called  casually  at  the  shop  of  one,  and  asked  to 
have  his  hat  ironed. 

"Good  heavens,  sir  !"  exclaimed  the  artist,  "how  can  you 
possbly  wear  such  an  abomination  ?  Only  look  at  it  closely. 
It  is  an  old  hat  vamped  up,  I  assure  you." 

He  went  home,  changed  his  hat,  and  called  on  the  second. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  injure  a  colleague,"  said  the  second 
hatter,  sarcastically,  "  but,  really,  if  a  salesman  at  my  shop  were 
to  offer  a  customer  such  a  wretched  object  as  this,  I  should  dis- 
miss him  instantly." 


"MOrHER'S  FOOL." 

"  "Tis  plain,"  said  the  Yankee  farmer's  wife, 
These  boys  will  make  their  mark  in  life  ; 
They  never  were  made  to  handle  a  hoe, 
And  at  once  to  college  they  ought  to  go. 
Yes,  John  and  Harry,  'tis  clear  to  me,  ■ 
Great  men  in  this  world  are  sure  to  be  ; 
But  Tom,  he's  little  above  a  fool — 
So  John  and  Harry  must  go  to  schooL" 

"Now,  really,  wife,"  quoth  Farmer  Brown, 
As  he  set  his  mug  of  cider  down, 
"  Tom  does  more  work  in  a  day  for  me 
Than  both  of  his  brothers  do  in  three. 
Book-learnin'  will  never  plant  beans  or  corn, 
Nor  hoe  potatoes,  sure  as  you're  born — ' 
Nor  mend  a  rood  of  a  broken  fence  ; 
For  my  part,  give  me  common  sense," 

But  his  wife  the  roast  was  bound  to  rule, 
And  so  "  the  boys'"  were  sent  to  school ; 
While  Tom,  of  course,  was  left  behind, 
For  his  mother  said  he  had  no  mind. 

Five  years  at  school  the  students  spent. 
Then  each  one  into  business  went. 
John  learned  to  play  the  flute  and  tiddle, 
And  parted  his  hair  (of  course)  in  the  middle  ; 
Though  his  brother  looked  rather  higher  than  he 
And  hung  out  his  sign — "  H.  Brown,  M.D." 

Meanwhile,  at  home,  their  brother  Tom 

Had  taken  a  notion  into  his  head, 
Though  h#  said  not  a  word,  but  trimmed  his  trees, 
And  hoed  his  corn,  and  sowed  his  peas  ; 
But  somehow,  either  by  "  hook  or  crook," 
He  managed  to  read  full  many  a  book. 
Well,  the  war  broke  out,  and  "Captain  Tom" 

To  battle  a  hundred  soldiers  led, 
And  when  the  enemy's  flag  went  down 
Came  marching  home  as  "  General  Brown." 

But  he  went  to  work  on  the  farm  again. 
He  planted  his  corn  and  sowed  his  grain, 
Repaired  the  house  and  the  broken  fence, 
And  people  said  he  had  "  common  sense." 
Now,  common  sense  was  rather  rare. 
And  the  State  House  needed  a  portion  there. 
So  our  "family  dunce"  moved  into  town. 
And  people  called  him  "Governor  Brown," 
And  his  brothers,  that  went  to  the  city  school. 
Came  home  to  live  with  "mother's  fool." 


AN  EFFECT  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

When  Pope  wrote  his  rhyme  about  education  forming  the 
common  mind,  he  only  saw  its  efi'ects  on  the  brain.  He  never 
stopped  to  inquire  whether  there  were  any  side  issue,  wherein 
it  might  operate  disadvantageously  to  any  other  part  of  the 
system.  At  a  later  day,  old  Mr.  Brindle,  as  he  saw  his 
daughter  dancing,  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  said  that  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  his  "  Ann  Maria's  brains  had  run  down  into 
her  heels." 

All  this  is  pertinent  to  the  story  of  Professor  Catgut,  of  Wall 
Village,  a  little  town  adjacent  to  a  big  city  with  which  we  are 
all  act^^uainted.  The  professor  was  a  perfect  Turveydrop  in 
teaching  the  young  idea  how  to  scoot  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  mazy,  and  prided  himself  on  his  professional  skill,  which 
nobody  could  deny. 

Catgut's  school  was  the  only  source  of  amusement  in  the 
place,  and  it  was  in  full  operation  when  a  refined  sort  of  Ichabod 
Crane  came  out  from  the  city  and  started  an  evening  school  in 
the  village,  to  be  held  two  nights  in  the  week.  It  took  w^, 
and  was  well  patronised.  Then  a  small  public  library  was 
started,  free  to  all,  and  this,  too,  received  a  full  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

Still  Catgut's  academy  held  its  own,  for  none  would  forego 
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the  accomplishment  of  dancing,  but  he  looked  at  the  opposing 
institutions  with  disl^-ust,  and  thought  he  saw  a  failing  interest 
among  his  pupils.  Instead  of  giving  their  entire  attention  to 
him,  they  would  form  groups  and  talk  about  books. 

It  was  the  season  for  a  public  exhibition,  and  he  had  decided 
on  a  sensation.  A  large  party  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
results  of  his  teaching,  but  his  exhibibion  was  a  failure.  His 
best  pupils  blundered,  took  wrong  steps,  and  spoiled  the  figures, 
until  at  last  he  put  his  fiddle  in  its  case,  and,  turning  to  his 
audience,  said,  with  a  moat  heart-broken  tone  : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  'tis  no  use;  you  hare  introduced 
education  here,  and  now  good-bye  to  all  refinement.  The  fault 
is  yours,  and  I  must  leave  you  to  your  mortification." 


A  FOND  MOTHER'S  STORY. 

"  I'm  glad  to  say  that  our  child  is  a  generous  little  body. 
The  other  day  her  grandfather  gave  her  a  penny  to  buy  herself 
some  candy.  As  she  was  going  out,  she  discovered  a  little  beg- 
gar boy  on  the  front  steps.  She  stopped,  and  looked  first  at  him, 
then  at  her  penny,  then  looked  down  on  the  ground,  apparently 
lost  in  thought.  Finally,  with  the  sweetest  smile  on  her  beauti- 
ful face,  she  stepped  up  to  the  forlorn  child,  and,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  said  in  a  gentle  voice  : 

"  '  Here,  little  boy,  take  this  penny  and  go  and  buy  yourself 
a  suit  of  clothes  and  some  dinner.'  " 


GAS-JETS. 


A  gentleman  addresses  another  gentleman,  whom  he  doesn't 
know,  at  a  party  :  "This  afifair  is  awfully  ^upid  ;  let's  go  out 
and  take  a  drink."  "I  would  like  to  do  it,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  I  can't  leave  very  well."  "Why  not"?"  "Why,  you 
see,  I  am  the  one  who  is  giving  the  party." 

It  is  one  of  the  serious  facts  of  life  that  a  woman  may  marry 
a  very  rich  man,  and  get  a  very  poor  husband. 

A  Chinaman  in  California,  whose  life  was  insured  for  a 
large  amount,  was  seriously  hurt  by  falling  from  a  waggon. 
There  was  some  doubt  of  his  ever  getting  better,  and  at  length 
one  of  his  friends  wrote  to  the  insurance  company  :  "  Charlee 
half  dead.    Likee  half  money." 

"Ma,  why  are  ladies  called  '  mum  V  "  "  Why  ?  Why,  be- 
cause they  talk  so  little,  of  course !" 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  the  man  said 
to  the  tramp  as  he  gave  him  a  kick  which  sent  him  down 
stairs.  "  Blessed  are  the  piece-makers,"  replied  the  tramp,  aa 
he  heaved  a  stone  and  smashed  that  man's  window  into  five 
hundred  pieces. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  G  ,  of  Stirling,  remarked  to  one  of  his 

hearers  that  he  had  heard  he  was  about  to  be  married  for  the 
third  time.  The  reverend  gentleman  added  :  "They  say,  John, 
you're  getting  money  with  her.  You  did  so  on  the  last  two 
occasions.  You'll  get  quite  rich  by  the  wives."  "  'Deed,  sir," 
quietly  responded  John,  "  what  wi' the  bringin'  them  in,  and 
puttin'  them  out,  there's  nae  muckle  made  o'  them." 

It  is  fashionable  to  wear  your  clothes  long  this  year.  The 
times  are  so  hard  that  you  wear  everything  as  long  as  you  pos- 
sibly can. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mnst  elanse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  publishing 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

Laurence  Kinsella,  Clologue,  Camolin,  county  Wexford,  has  the  fourth 
volume  of  Young  Ireland  for  sale. 

J.  O'C. — The  Irish  copy-book  is  in  print  now,  and  if  the  agent  will 
not  get  it  for  you,  send  5d  in  stamps  to  our  Manager,  and  he  will  for- 
ward it  to  you  at  once. 

Thomas  Boyd,  14  Dowanhill-street,  Partick,  Glasgow,  N.B.,  invites 
"  Applicant"  to  correspond  with  him.  He  has  all  the  back  numbers  of 
Young  Ireland  up  to  the  end  of  1878,  and  is  wilhng  to  seU  them  on 
reasonable  terms. 

Two  Beardless  Boys.— Both,  though  boyish  and  too  careful-looking. 


are  good  hands.  Practice  will  give  them  the  freedom  essential  f^r  rapid 
mercantile  work.  No.  1  even  now  would  be  considered  very  satisfactory 
in  a  lawyer's  office,  and  would  secure  a  fair  place  in  a  Civil  Service  exa- 
mination. No.  2  would  also  suit  law  work  and  ordinary  mercantile  work 
right  well ;  but,  though  it  would  probably  pass  the  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation, it  would  hardly  take  so  high  a  per-centage  as  No.  1,  because  it 
is  less  in  the  style  favoured  by  the  commissioners. 

A  Dubhn  Reader.— 1.  No.  2.  Apply  to  Sir  Archibald  Michie,  Q.C., 
Agent-General  for  Victoria,  8  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster, 
London;  to  Richard  Daintree,  Esq.,  Agent-General  for  (Queensland,  3 
Charing  Cross,  London ;  or  to  Sir  William  Tyrone  Power,  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand,  7  Westminster  Chambers,  London.  From 
the  offices  of  these  gentlemen  you  should  get  all  information.  3.  Your 
chances  of  a  clerkship  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  are  exceedingly 
doubtful,  and  even  if  you  were  lucky  enough  to  get  one  you  could 
expect  only  a  salary  barely  sufficient  to  live  on.  Numbers  of  men 
who  passed  through  universities  with  high  honours  have  been  glad 
to  accept  situations  as  shepherds  and  stockmen  to  save  themselves  from 
starvation  both  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Your  handwriting  is 
suitable  for  mercantile  work  ;  why  not  try  to  get  it  at  home  ?  4.  In- 
quire of  the  Agents-General.  The  conditions  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances. ^ 

M.  W. — Your  paper  is  one  that  displays  considerable  literary  pro- 
mise, and,  in  fact,  leads  us  to  believe  that  with  more  experience  you 
might  fairly  claim  the  attention  of  the  reading  public.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  you  know  where  the  beauties  of  your  poet  lie  ;  but  in  the  intro- 
ductory passages  you  put  him  on  a  pedestal  far  higher  than  most  others 
would  be  willing  to  allow  him.  Your  composition  ordinarily  is  satisfac- 
tory, but  not  always.  What  is  "the  sentiment  of  Ireland"?  The 
phrase  is  the  vaguest  of  the  vague  as  you  employ  it.  What,  also,  is  the 
meaning  of  "  these  facts  of  men's  hearts  at  least"  ?  Again,  where  is  the 
analogy  between  a  mountain  mist  and  anything  that  "  circles"  another  ? 
Clearly  you  should  handle  metaphor  with  care  and  caution.  Your  com- 
ments on  the  quotations,  though  accurate  in  estimation,  are  both  too 
brief  and  too  bald  for  publication  ;  and  the  treatment  on  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  us  as  entirely  inadequate  to  the  subject.  You  may  have  seen 
in  our  columns  occasional  papers  on  Irish  poets  signed  "  M.  A.  C." 
Compare  any  of  them  with  this  paper  of  yours,  and  note  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  grasp  of  subject.  We  advise  you  to  go  over  your  poet 
agrain,  noting  down  the  reflections  which  occur  to  you  as  you  read  ;  when 
you  have  finished  you  will  probably  have  infinitely  more  material  than 
you  could  compress  into  a  short  essay,  but  it  will  be  an  excellent  exer- 
cise for  your  judgment  to  select  the  prominent  points,  and  to  bind  them 
together  into  a  consistent  whole.  It  will  be  troublesome  to  do  this  at 
first ;  but  the  experience  it  must  give  should  repay  you  for  the  work  in- 
volved, so  that  your  next  effort  would  be  much  less  laborious. 

W.  S. — We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  correspondents  by  post.  It 
surprises  us  to  learn  that  you  consider  the  Irish  letters  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  differ  but  very  little  from  the  Ronian 
ones  used  either  in  printing  or  writing.  Compositors  knowing  nothing 
of  the  Irish  language  or  its  letters  are  usually  able  to  set  up  the  Irish 
types  after  half  an  hour's  observation  ;  and  in  the  face  of  that  fact  how 
can  it  be  said  that  the  difficulty  is  insuperable?  Every  student  of 
Greek  or  German — to  say  nothing  of  Chaldean,  Hebrew,  or  Chinese — is 
met  by  much  wider  divergence  from  the  forms  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
yet  such  students  find  no  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  unfamihar 
appearance  of  the  characters.  A  very  short  time  suffices  to  make  them 
familiar.  In  answer  to  your  question  we  have  to  reply  that  no  such 
book  has  ever  bi^en  published  to  our  knowledge.  Our  own  Gaelic 
Lessons  have  been  designed  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  one  you  have  named, 
as  you  will  discover  very  soon  if  you  pursue  them.  The  author,  while 
taking  the  student  by  easy  stages  over  the  few  serious  obstacles  to  rapid 
progress,  is  giving  him  twenty  new  words  in  every  lesson,  and  now  that 
the  vocabulary  is  sufficiently  extensive,  is  gradually  lengthening  his  sen- 
tences, and  working  up  to  phrases  such  as  will  most  tend  to  make  our 
sweet  Gaelic  a  spoken  language  once  more.  You  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  notice  tfais  yourself.  As  for  us,  we  are  convinced  that  our 
promise,  given  several  months  ago,  will  be  made'  good— namely,  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  student  of  our  Lessons  in  GaeUc  wiU  be  able 
to  hold  a  lengthened  conversation  in  the  old  tongue. 
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'  In  spite  of  ftU  his  good  resolutipas  Shane  again  broke  in  on  Cecil's  speech."— tSee  page 


SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 

By  Brigh), 

"Author  of  "Shane  the  Proud,"  "Tom  Dillon,"  "Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  IX.— (CoNTiNNUED.) 
Elizabeth  had  just  been  addressing  some  playful  observation 
to  the  latter,  and  turned,  with  the  smile  still  on  her  lips,  in  time 
to  see  O'Neil  enter ;  and  so  disclosed  to  his  curious  gaze  the 


countenance  of  the  woman  with  the  effects  of  whose  anger  and 
power  he  had  been  so  often  threatened.  Elizabeth's  was  a 
sharp-featured,  rather  pear-shaped  face,  freckled,  and  slightly 
pitted  with  small-pox.  Her  hair  was  dark-red,  and  drawn  back 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  it  on  her  coi  ns  and  in  her  pictures, 
under  a  small  crown  thickly  studded  wi  th  diamonds.  In  com- 
mon with  those  of  nearly  all  the  ladies  of  her  time,  her  teeth 
were  even  already  discoloured  ;  but  her  expression  was  instinct 
with  intellect,  and  the  look  with  which  her  not  large  though 
bright  dark  hazel  eyes  met  Shane's  was  keen,  cold,  and  pene- 
trating as  steel. 
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Her  person  was  tall  and  well  shaped,  and  her  bearing  majestic  ; 
while  her  feet  and  hands  were  perfect  in  their  beauty.    Her  iin-  : 
mense  fardingale  jyas  of  violet-coloured  satin,  and  the  frill  which 
stood  up  round  her  neck  was  of  the  shape  which  still  bears  her  ■ 
name.  ! 

On  being  named  to  her  by  Kildare,  Shane  advanced,  and 
bending  his  knee,  kissed  the  band  which  the  qneen  extended  to  ; 
him,  biddiug  him,  at  the  same  time,  "  Welcome  to  England."  ; 
But  he  did  so  with  the  air  of  a  chivalrous  knight  doing  iiomage 
i  to  a  lady,  not  with  the  grave  subdued  manner  of  a  rebellious  | 
subject  making  submission  to  and  seeking  pardon  from  an 
offended  sovereign.  j 

Struck  by  the  difference  between  what  she  saw  and  what  she  ' 
had  been  led  to  expect,  Elizabeth  turned  to  her  favourite,  and 
half  exclaimed  :  : 

"  Why,  this  is  an  accomplished  gentleman  !  my  Lord  of  ' 
Sussex,"  she  continued,  addressing  the  noble  named  with  a  sliglit  ! 
frown,  "  it  seems  you  are  not  good  at  portrait-painting.  I  should 
not  have  recognised  the  Pcince  of  Tyrone  from  your  description 
of  him." 

"  You  must  remember,"  replied  Sussex,  in  a  tone  intended 
only  for  her  own  ear,     that  I  have  seen  the  snake  with  his  skin 
cast.    When  your  grace  has  a  similar  advantage  you  will  recog- 
!  iiise  the  correctness  of  my  picture.    He  speaks  our  tongue  well," 
he  added,  "  and  i^  v.ily  as  a  fox." 

"  I  regret  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  receive  you  sooner,"  said 
Elizabeth,  again  addressing  O'Neil ;  but  State  affairs  will 
hamper  a  sovereign's  better  will.  I  trust  the  time  has  not  passed 
unpleasantly  for  you  while  you  waited.  Your  kinsman  of 
Kildare  has,  doubtless,  shown  you  all  the  wonders  of  our 
capital." 

"  My  kinsman  of  Kildare,"  replied  Shane,  his  full,  command- 
ing tones  heard  for  ttie  first  time  since  his  entrance,  "  has  done 
me  many  a  good  turn  ;  but  none  to  approach  that  which  has 
j   procured  me  an  interview  with  Elizibeth  of  England." 

The  queen  looked  pleased,  and  remarked  : 

"You  annak  Euglish  freely,  I  perceive,  prince,  and  with 
little  peculiarity  of  accent.  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  our 
coun<ry  ?" 

"My  very  first,"  rep'.ied  Shane.  "My  interest  in  it  was  not 
much  aroused  until  I  h  ;ard  how  fair  the  lady  was  who  now  fills 
its  throne."  For  the  prlUce  had  heard  of  Elizabeth's  omnivo- 
rous vanity,  and  shaped  his  discourse  accordingly. 

The  queen  passed  over  O'Neil's  broad  compliment  with  a 
smiUiig  nod,  aud  then  said  : 

"  Aud  now  that  you  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  land,  what 
think  you  of  it  in  comparison  with  your  own — if  the  question 
be  a  fair  one  ?" 

"  The  meanest  slave  that  breathes,"  replied  Shane,  with  tran- 
quil dignity,  "should  be  something  less  thani,  slave,  if  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  did  he  not  prize  his  native  country,  how- 
ever bleak  and  barren,  above  all  other  lands,  however  rich  and 
genial.  Your  highness,  then,  will  not  wonder  to  hear  me  say 
that  to  my  fond  vision  the  land  I  rule  over  is  the  most  beautiful 
in  God's  beautiful  world." 

This  reply  of  Shane's  was  evidently  not  as  pleasing  to  Eliza- 
beth as  the  words  he  had  last  spoken.  She  bit  her  lip,  and  felt 
an  ire  stir  within  her  which  she  found  rather  difficult  to  restrain. 
His  allusion  to  himself  as  ruler  of  a  land  over  which  she  claimed 
sovereignty  was  audacious,  she  thought,  and  perhaps  Sussex 
was  right  after  all ;  but  then  she  remembered  Sydney's  idea 
also,  and,  being  a  better  dissimulator  than  her  bluff  father,  she 
subdued  her  anger,  and  speaking  again  with  affected  gaiety, 
said : 

"  And  you,  of  course,  think  in  the  same  way  of  the  beauty  of 
your  Irish  ladies.  Yet  there  are  some  English  dames  here  to- 
day whose  charms  are  world  famed.  Dare  I  challenge  your 
judgment  of  them  beside  your  memory  of  those  you  have  seen 
at  home  ?" 

Shane  affected  to  shade  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  he  looked 
around  before  he  replied  : 

"  I  have  not  yet  beheld  them,"  he  said.  "  In  the  bright 
presence  of  the  sun  even  the  most  brilliant  stars  are  eclipsed." 

The  queen  laughed  this  time  with  genuine  good  humour. 


"  Good  lords  and  fair  ladies,"  she  cried,  "  before  your  judg- 
ment becomes  as  dazzled  by  the  flattery  of  the  Prince  of  Tyrone 
as  he  affects  his  eyes  to  be  by  our  beauty,  I  must  beg  you  to 
withdraw.  Aided  by  the  wisdom  of  our  council  we  have  grave 
matters  to  discuss  with  him,  which  demand  our  unbiassed 
decision." 

The  courtly  circle  broke  up  as  she  ceased  speaking,  leaving 
her  with  the  peers  and  Ministers  already  named  to  hold  con- 
verse with  Shane  O'Neil  in  special  audience. 

As  we  know,  none  of  Tyrowen's  friends  were  permitted  to 
accompany  him  into  the  queen's  presence  except  Lord  Kildare, 
on  whose  support  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  lean  too  heavily. 
He  knew,  therefore,  that  here  in  a  strange  laud  he  had  to  en- 
counter his  enemies  alone,  and  that  it  behoved^him,  for  the  bet- 
ter conduct  of  his  cause,  to  restrain  his  haughtiness  and  be 
temperate  in  his  language.  With  A  wise  resolution  to  that  effect, 
then,  within  his  bosom,  he  stood  with  tranquil  dignity  before 
Elizabeth,  the  folds  of  his  mantle  of  dark  green  velvet  falling 
round  him  to  iiis  feet,  and  the  long  bright  ringlets  of  his  hair, 
thick  and  profuse  as  in  his  first  youth,  curling  like  a  golden 
fleece  upon  his  shoulders. 

Cecil  was  the  first  who  spoke.  Holding  a  folded  paper  in  his 
hand,  he  bowed  profoundly  to  Elizabeth  (whose  eyes  were  busy 
studying  every  detail  of  Siiane's  appearance),  and  commenced  : 
"Prince  of  Tyrone,  I  have  already  laid  the  petition  which 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand  at  the  feet  of  her  most  gracious  majesty, 
and  have  received  her  grace's  command  to  inform  you  of  its 
purport,  as  it  concerns  you  intimately.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the 
widowed  Countess  of  Tyrone  to  the  queen,  on  the  part  of  her 
son  Hugh,  the  present  earl." 

"  Forgive  me,  most  gracious  queen,"  broke  in  Shane,'"  that 
I  thus  rudely  interrupt  your  Minister  ;  but  this  false  claim  has 
been  forced  upon  my  notice  year  after  year  since  Baron  Mat- 
thew's death,  until  the  arguments  put  forward  in  its  favour 
sicken  me  to  loathing,  and  I  can  scarce  answer  for  my  patience 
if  they  are  pressed  upon  me  now." 

Again  Elizabeth's  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  surprise. 
He  had  certainly  interrupted  her  Minister  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  speech,  but  had  done  so  in  a  courteous  manner,  polite  in 
tone,  and  polished  in  gesture.  She  could  see  no  trace  of  the 
'■  ignorant  tyrant"  in  the  man  before  hor,  who  was  expressing 
himself  fluently  in  English,  and  with  less  peculiarity  of  accent 
and  pronunciation  than  any  other  foreigner  who  had  visited  her 
Court ;  aud  although  Cecil's  face  showed  him  to  be  annoyed, 
she  spoke  no  word  of  rebuke  to  Shane,  but  rather  apologised 
for  him,  addressing  the  Minister  : 

"  Our  Irish  guest  does  not  understand,  probably,  that  there 
is  a  regular  form  to  be  observed  in  cases  such  as  this,  which 
must  be  gone  through,  however  well  known  the  subject-matter 
of  them  may  already  be." 

"  Then,"  replied  Cecil,  bowing,  "as  he  has  now  the  advan- 
tage of  hearing  the  existence  of  such  a  rule  from  your  majesty's 
own  lips,  1  shall  recommence  where  I  was  staved  in  making  my 
statement  of  this  injured  young  man's  cause." 

But,  in  spite  of  all  his  good  resolutions,  Shane  once  more 
moved  impatiently,  and  disregarding  Kildare's  warning  looks, 
to  the  malicious  joy  of  Sussex,  again  broke  in  on  Cecil's  speech, 
addressing  the  queen  directly,  though  still,  if  resolutely, 
quietly : 

If  I  could  be  content  with  these  statements  and  counter- 
statements  between  myself  and  your  majesty's  servants,  I 
should  be  now  not  here  in  your  grace's  court  of  Greenwich,  but 
at  home  in  my  own  good  palace  of  Benburb.  You  have  doubt- 
less already  received  from  my  good  friend  and  gossip.  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  an  account  of  my  discussion  of  this  question  with  him, 
and  it  was  immediately  on  parting  with  him  that  I  took  the  re- 
solution of  seeking  your  majesty  in  person.  I  heard  much  of 
your  character — of  the  keenness  of  a  perception  and  the  clear- 
ness of  a  judgment  rarely  found  in  one  of  your  years  or  accom- 
panied by  yotir  charms.  As  you  see,  I  have  acted  on  my  reso- 
lution ;  and  having  gained  my  desire,  I  decline  the  interference 
of  anyone  between  us  until  I  have  explained  to  your  Grace's 
own  ear  many  of  the  wrongs  done  to  me,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  my  rule  in  Ulster." 


There  was  something  in  the  daring  of  this  address  that  foimd 
sympathy  in  the  breast  of  the  Tudor  queen.  Without  again 
looking  towards  Cecil  she  bade  Shane  speak  on — that  she  would 
hear  him. 

The  Minister  and  the  others  present — except  Kildare,  who 
feared  a  little  for  himself — took  this  turn  of  affairs  coolly,  in 
the  certainty  felt  by  them  that  before  he  had  spoken  many 
words  O'Neil  would  arouse  the  anger  of  Elizabeth  by  some  in- 
cautious speech,  so  they  listened  in  silence  while,  speaking 
again,  he  said  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  charge  so  often  brought  against  me,  that 
I  have  from  the  first  opposed  the  pretensions  of  this  Matthew's 
son  to  the  sovereignty  of  Tyrowen,  I  acknowledge  freely  that 
it  is  a  true  one.  Nay,  more,  most  gracious  queen,  that  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  them  to  the  death.  It  is  well  known  that 
Matthew— whom  your  royal  father,  King  Henry,  incautiously 
created  Baron  of  Dnngannon — was  the  son  of  a  mean  woman 
of  Dundalk,  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith,  and  reputed  to  be  his 
son.  Under  this  woman's  influence  Con  O'Neil  adopted  him  as 
his  child,  and,  with  a  shameful  partiality,  preferred  him  to  his 
own  legitimate  issue.  If  I  myself  were  disposed  to  resign  my 
right  in  favour  of  any  son  of  such  a  father,  as  I  have  already 
said  a  thousand  times,  every  man  of  my  name  would  indignantly 
reject  the  usurpation  of  the  spurious  race,  and  assert  the  honour 
of  their  family  against  it.  Then  the  letters  patent  on  which 
this  claim  is  made  your  Grace  will  forgive  me  for  declaring  to 
be  vain  and  frivolous.  Con  O'Neil,  by  the  ancient  institutions 
of  his  country,  could  claim  no  right  in  Tyrowen  beyond  his  own 
life,  nor  was  he  empowered  to  surrender  his  own  tenure  without 
the  consent  of  all  the  lords  and  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 
Yet,  if  you  should  prefer  to  decide  this  cause  by  English  law, 
it  is  the  known  order  and  course  of  its  enactments  that  no  grants 
can  be  made  by  letters  patent  until  an  inquisition  be  conveyed  ; 
but  no  such  inquisition  was  held  in  Tyrowen,  nor  has  it  ever 
been  reduced  under  English  rule.  Is  it  still  insisted  that  this 
inheritance  should  descend  in  succession  to  the  rightful  heir  ? 
I  am  the  rightful  heir,  as  eldest  of  the  legitimate  sons  of 
Con.  But  my  pre-eminence  is  derived  from  a  more  glo- 
rious origin — from  the  free  election  of  my  countrymen, 
who  on  my  father's  death  chose  me  as  their  leader  from 
amongst  the  best  and  bravest  of  their  name — an  election  always 
practised  in  my  country,  without  any  application  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  Thus  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Tyrowen,  I  claim  only  those  rights  and  jurisdictions  which  a 
long  train  of  my  predecessors  have  enjoyed,  which  are  ascer- 
tained and  recorded  so  as  to  exclude  all  controversy,  and  to 
render  the  interposition  of  your  Majesty's  Government  uncalled- 
for  and  unnecessary.  When  things  are  thus  set  in  their  true 
light,  I  verily  believe  for  the  first  time,  before  your  Majesty, 
it  must  appear  plainly  even  to  one  ungifted  with  your  high 
intelligence  that  this  young  man  has  no  claim  whatever  on  the 
territory  of  Tyrowen,  however  you  may  in  your  wisdom  decide 
his  right  to  assume  the  barren  title  which  the  late  King  Henry 
was  misled  into  bestowing  on  his  father." 

Elizabeth's  mood  had  changed  more  than  once  during  Shane's 
delivery  of  the  words.  She  had  been  irritated  by  their  boldness, 
and  again  flattered  by  their  praise,  and  the  personal  appeal 
made  to  her  in  them.  She  was  younger  too,  and  less  hardened 
in  statecraft,  than  when  in  some  years  after  a  sister  queen 
sought  a  refuge  with  her  only  to  find  the  headsman  ;  yet  even 
now  those  present  who  knew  her  best  were  astonished  that  she 
heard  Shane  to  the  close  without  one  of  her  fierce  expletives  at 
his  audacity.  They  were  still  more  so  when,  addressing  Lord 
Sussex,  she  said  coolly  : 

"You  should  know  this  business  to  the  core,  my  lord  ;  what 
answer  do  you  make  to  this  statement  of  our  Irish  visitor  ?" 

"That  it  is  a  specious  one,  artfully  prepared  to  warp  the  judg- 
ment of  your  Grace,  but  entirely  founded  on  the  old  barbarous 
code  of  the  country — brehon,  I  think  they  call  it — now  in  .disuse, 
and  un.<<uited  to  the  more  civilised  condition  of  the  people  under 
your  Majesty's  rule  in  Ireland." 

"I  cannot  allow  your  statement  that  the  brehon  code  is  a 
barbarous  one  to  pass  uncontradicted,  Lord  Sussex,"  put  in 
Shane  ;  ' '  although  I  cannot  accuse  you  of  prejudice  in  favour 


of  any  other  in  preference  to  it,  inasmuch  as  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  justice  being  admiuistered  in  the  Pale  in  any 
shape." 

Sussex  would  have  made  an  angry  reply,  but  Cecil  interposed, 
saying  : 

"  Your  tongue  seems  better  at  making  charges  than  at  reply- 
ing to  them.  Prince  of  Tyrone  ;  but,  besides  this  business  of 
Baron  Matthew's  son,  there  have  been  other  complaints  made 
against  you  to  the  queen — that  you  have  made  daring  inroads 
on  her  territory  of  the  Pale,  burned  her  Grace's  towns,  and 
slaughtered  her  good  subjects  their  inhabitants,  leaving  whole 
tracts  of  country  dispeopled  and  uatilled  by  your  maraudings." 

"Then  doubtless  your  highness  has  been  also  told,"  said 
Shane,  addressing  his  answer  to  the  queen,  *'  of  the  acts  of 
cruelty  and  unjust  meddling  in  my  affairs  which  provoked 
them.  You  have  been  told  how  ignoble  adventurers,  outcasts 
of  fortune,  the  off"scourings  of  your  English  civilisation,  have 
made  their  foul  way  to  Ireland,  and  there,  by  means  of  which  a 
nature  such  as  your  majesty's  can  have  no  conception,  have 
contrived  to  amass  wealth  sufficient  to  erect  peel-houses  and 
castles,  which  they  use  as  traps  for  the  murder  or  robbery  of  my 
simple  unsuspecting  countrymen.  They  have  told  yojir  high- 
ness of  lands  left  untilled.  Have  they  also  given  you  a  valid 
reason  why  men  should  till  fields  of  which  they  knew  well  that 
their  Saxon  foes  would  never  permit  them  to  reap  the  harvest  ? 
They  speak  of  districts  unpeopled  by  me,  Shane  O'Neil,  when 
it  is  they  who  decrease  the  population  by  the  thousand ;  their 
tyranny  forces  them  from  their  native  land  to  beg  their  bread 
abroad,  failing  employment  for  their  sword,  rather  than  endure 
the  miseries  forced  upon  thetn  at  home." 

"  You  tell  a  gloomy  tale,"  said  Elizabeth,  "and  one  it  grieves 
us  much  to  hear  ;  but  I  am  told  kindness  on  our  part  is  set  at 
naught — that  your  people  hate  mine,  do  what  they  wiU  for  their 
advantage." 

"  If  my  people  hate  yours,  fair  queen,"  replied  O'Neil,  "it 
only  proves  them  men  endued  with  human  feelings.  You  do 
not  expect  them  to  endure  their  injuries  like  women  1  You 
smite  them,  and  when  they  can  they  smite  back.  But,  besides 
those  publicly  inflicted  upon  an  entire  people,  there  are  personal 
wrongs  of  which  I  take  leave  to  complain  to  your  Majesty.  Fa^ 
be  the  suspicion  from  me  that  your  Grace  has  had  knowledge 
of  or  share  in  the  base  treachery  of  the  acts  of  which  I  am  about 
to  speak  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  my  life  has  been  twice 
saved  from  assassination  as  if  by  a  miracle — once  by  the  dagger, 
and  once  by  poison.  A  short  sighted  policy,  at  best ;  for  I  do 
not  hold  Tyrowen  in  fee-simple,  and  did  the  murderous  attempt 
succeed,  my  place  should  be  spedily  and  without  difliculty  far 
better  filled.  However,  apart  from  all  public  interests,  my 
life,  as  a  man,  as  a  husband,  and  a  father,  is  dear  to  me  ;  and 
I  now  entreat  your  Grace  to  restrain  your  servants  from  making 
further  attempts  upon  it." 

Elizabeth  seemed  moved  by  this  appeal,  and  again  addressing 
Sussex,  she  demanded  sternly  : 

"  Know  you  aught  of  this  charge  V 
I  have  heard  something  of  the  attempts  he  speaks  of,"  ac- 
knowledged Sussex  awkwardly,  "  but  in  both  cases  I  believe  he 
cannot  deny  that  they  were  made  by  Irishmen." 

"  Nor  do  I  seek  to  do  so,"  replied  Shane  with  lofty  scorn.  "  I 
am  unwilling  to  allow  England  a  monopoly  in  anything — not  even 
in  ruffianism.  Here  and  there  in  Ireland,  too,  can  be  found  one 
willing  to  do  anything  for  a  bribe,  as  your  lordship  should 
know,  who  has  been  occasionally  successful  in  discovering 
them." 

Am  I  to  endure  these  insults  ?"  exclaimed  Sussex— "offered 
too  in  your  majesty's  own  presence  !" 

'•  Nay,  we  cannot  shut  our  ears  to  the  man's  plaints,"  said  the 
queen  coldly. 

''Rather,  to  unproved  assertions,"  retorted  Sussex. 

"Methinks,"  interposed  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  "'that  there  is 
just  cause  for  complaint  on  both  sides  in  the  affairs  of  our 
neighbour  island,  and  that  the  wrong  can  be  best  set 
right  by  the  Prince  of  Tyrone  coming  to  a  really  friendly 
understanding  with  our  gracious  sovereign.  Let  this  ques- 
tion of  young  O'Neil's  claim  be  set  aside  altogether,  then, 


and  the  prince  here  now  present  make  a  surrender  of  the  whole 
district  in  question  to  the  queen,  receiving  it  back  from  her 
hands  as  her  esteemed  ally  and  liegeman  the  true  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
What  say  you,  O'Neil,  to  this  proposal  ?" 

The  portly  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals  little  knew  how  firmly 
Shane's  fingers  clutched  the  handlejof  his  shan  &t  thesuggestion, 
but  the  temptation  was  resisted,  and  the  reply  given  temper- 
ately : 

"  Perhaps  I  can  best  answer  your  question,  Lord  Keeper,  by 
asking  another." 

The  Lord  Keeper  bowed. 

'•  What  would  be  the  reply  of  the  sovereign  of  England  if  the 
Scottish  queen,  Mary,  her  cousin  and  heiress,  offered  in  all 
graciousness  and  friendship  to  make  her  Countess  of  England  ?" 

All  present  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay.  Elizabeth's  eyes 
literally  blazed  with  wrath  as  she  turned  them  upon  the  daring 
speaker — blazed  as  if  she  would  willingly  strike  him  dead  at  her 
feet.  Her  face  flushed  to  her  forehead,  and  her  hand  went 
hastily  to  her  throat,  as  if  the  gems  that  had  encircled  it  had 
suddenly  grown  too  tight. 

'•  'Sdeath  !"  exclaimed  the  angry  queen  as  soon  as  she  could 
command  her  tongue — "'Sdeath!  Sir  Irishman,  knew  you 
how  near  your  feet  stood  to  the  Tower  when  you  spoke  those 
words  ?" 

"Not  an  inch  nearer  than  at  present,"  answered  Shane  with 
dignity.  "  I  would  not  insult  your  majesty  by  supposing  even 
for  a  moment  that  you  would  transform  a  guest  into  a  prisoner, 
nor  do  I  know  the  oflFence  of  which  I  am  guilty  to  call  forth 
such  dangerous  anger." 

"  We  will  not  say  more  of  it,"  said  the  queen,  forcing  herself 
to  speak  with  a  coolness  as  sudden  as  her  wrath — too  sudden  to 
be  sincere ;  while  Leicester  murmured  something  softly  to  her. 
Probably,  in  his  dislike  of  Sussex,  it  was  something  in  favour  of 
Shane  ;  for  after  a  moment's  pause  she  added  : 

"  you  have,  it  seems,  rejected  the  well-meant  advice  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  difficulties  that  have 
arisen  between  us.  What  course  do  you  yourself  propose  in 
preference  1" 

I  have  already  stated  to  your  majesty's  deputy.  Sir  Henry 
Sydney,  the  terms  on  whjch  I  would  live  at  peace  with  England. 
These  terms  must  be  already  known  to  your  Grace,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  now.  I  will,  however,  add  that  should  they  be 
acceded  to  I  will  confine  myself  to  my  own  territory,  and  be 
your  faithful  ally  against  the  Scots  and  Hebrideans,  who  are 
your  enemies  and  mine." 

"The  court  moves  in  a  few  days  to  Windsor,"  said  Elizabeth. 
"From  thence  you  shall  have  my  decision — which  I  have  little 
doubt  will  be  favourable  to  your  wishes." 

"  I  hope  to  be  on  my  return  voyage  within  a  week,"  remarked 
Shane. 

"  In  that  case  my  letters  shall  follow  you  to  Ireland,"  said 
the  queen  ;  "  and  I  will  now  take  a  friendly  leave  of  you,  wish- 
ing you  a  safe  return  home." 

Aa  she  spoke  she  drew  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  presented 
it  to  Shane,  who  again  kissed  the  hand  that  gave  it,  and,  bidding 
her  a  gracious  farewell,  withdrew  from  the  Presence  Chamber,  a 
free  man,  to  the  delight  of  Lord  Kildare,  who  accompanied  him 
thence,  and  who  had  many  times  during  the  interview  scarcely 
hoped  for  such  good  fortune. 

"Your  majesty's  clemency  is  misplaced  towards  this  man,  if, 
under  your  favour,  I  may  give  my  opinion,"  exclaimed  Sussex, 
when  Shane  left  them.  "  His  first  act  on  reaching  Tyrowen 
will  be  to  rise  once  more  against  your  Grace's  authority." 

"  Let  him  rise !"  replied  Elizabeth,  with  her  false  smile.  "  If 
he  does,  tell  my  friends  that  there  will  be  estates  for  those  that 
want  them.  Let  him  pass  hence  unscathed.  I  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  your  plans." 

"He  is  the  buckler  of  Ulster,  and  should  be  beaten  down 
without  scruple  or  delay,"  persisted  Sussex. 

"  It  is  too  soon,"  said  Cecil.  "  I  agree  with  Sydney — he  has 
work  to  do  for  us  yet  on  which  he  never  dreams  himself  to  be 
employed." 

"  In  any  case,"  said  Bacon,  "  his  downfall  may  be  left  safely 
i  n  his  own  hands.    The  man  I  saw  to-day  for  the  first  time,  and 


probably  for  the  last,  will  sooner  or  later,  as  surely  aa  I  speak 
the  words,  commit  some  rash  act  that  will  ensure  it." 

"  Yet  he  put  a  strong  restraint  on  himself  whilst  speaking  to 
her  majesty,"  remarked  Leicester,  merely  to  oppose  Sussex, 
"which  shows  he  can  control  his  impetuosity  in  due  season." 

"It  burst  out  once  or  twice  notwithstanding,"  replied  the 
Lord  Keeper,  "  and  will  agam,  depend  upon  it,  in  a  way  to 
bring  my  words  true." 

"  We  will  recognise  him  for  the  present,  however,"  said 
Elizabeth  ;  "  but  I  will  soon  teach  the  rascal  kern,"  she  added, 
as  she  left  the  room,  leaning  on  the  favourite's  arm,  "  what  it  is 
to  refuse  my  peerages  and  despise  my  power. " 

(to  bb  continukd.) 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MOORE. 


BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


Shine  soft,  ye  trembling  tears  of  light. 

That  strew  the  morning  skies  ; 
Hushed  in  the  silent  dews  of  night 

The  harp  of  Erin  lies. 

What  though  her  thousand  years  have  passed 

Of  poets,  saints,  and  kings  ? 
Her  echoes  only  hear  the  last 

That  swept  those  golden  strings. 

Fling  o'er  his  mound,  ye  starlit  bow'rs, 
The  balmiest  wreaths  ye  wear  ; 
*Whose  breath  has  lent  your  earth-born  flow'rs 
Heaven's  own  ambrosial  air. 

Breathe,  bird  of  night,  thy  softest  tone, 

By  shadowy  grove  and  rill ; 
Thy  song  will  soothe  us  while  we  own 

That  his  was  sweeter  still. 

THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 

Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  VIII. — (Continued.) 
Supper  over,  dancing  is  resumed  with  ardour  and  vigour. 
There  is  singing  too — spirited  songs  with  ringing  choruses,  in 
which  the  whole  strength  and  lungs  of  the  "  swarry"  are  thrown. 
Miss  Lora  gives  them,  to  a  banjo  accompaniment,  "Sing,  oh  ! 
for  a  brave  and  gallant  bark,  a  brisk  and  lively  breeze,"  which, 
having  a  fine  resounding  chorus,  goes  near  to  lift  the  roof  off. 
Liz  does  the  sentimental,  and  warbles  "Thou  hast  learned  to 
love  another;  thou  hast  broken  every  vow."  Frank  Livingston 
trolls  forth,  in  a  very  nice  tenor,  "Sarah's  young  man" ;  and  the 
Messieurs  Sleaford  uplift  their  voices  in  a  nautical  duet.  The 
remains  of  the  plum  cake  and  some  cool  lemonade  are  passed 
around  among  the  fair  sex.  The  gentlemen  adjourn  at  intervals 
to  the  kitchen  cupboard  for  a  "  modest  quencher,"  a  quiet  cigar ; 
and  GeofFry  Lamar,  growing  rather  bored,  keeps  his  seat  on  the 
window-sill,  and  wishes  it  were  time  to  get  out  of  this  noise  and 
heat,  and  go. 

His  interest  in  Joanna  does  not  flag.  She  is  a  curious  study, 
and  he  watches  her.  After  supper  she  clears  ofi'  the  things, 
washes  the  dishes,  puts  them  away,  sweeps  up  the  floor,  all  in 
profound  silence,  and  with  deft,  swift  hands.  Then,  instead  of 
going  to  bed,  although  it  is  past  midnight,  she  produces  a  tat- 
tered book,  and  resumes  her  corner  to  read.  With  hands  over 
her  ears,  eyes  riveted  to  the  page,  she  is  seemingly  lost  to  all 
the  tumult  around  her.  He  watches  her  in  silence  for  awhile  ; 
then  he  speaks. 

"  What  are  you  reading  V 

He  has  to  touch  her  to  make  her  hear — then  she  looks  up. 
flow  changed  her  look !  the  sullen  moodiness  has  passed  away, 
her  eyes  are  eager,  her  face  bright  with  the  interest  of  her  book. 
But  in  that  instant  the  old  look  of  dark,  frowning  distrust  re- 
turns.   She  points  to  the  page  without  a  word. 
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"  Monte  Christo,"  he  reads.    "  Do  you  like  it  ?" 
She  nods. 

"  But  the  first  and  last  seems  to  be  lorn  out— that  must  spoil 
the  interest,  I  should  think.    Do  you  read  much  ]" 
She  purses  up  her  mouth,  and  shakes  her  head. 
"Why?" 

"No  books— no  time." 
"  You  are  fond  of  stories  ?" 
"Oh  !  ain't  I  !— just !" 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  bring  you  a  book  the  next  time  I 
come  ?" 

She  looks  at  him,  wondering,  distrustful.  He  is  a  young 
gentleman,  and  he  is  taking  notice  of  her — he  is  speaking  to  her 
kindly.  No  one  does  that.  He  is  offering  her  a  book — no  one 
ever  gives  her  anything.  Her  sullen  look  comes  back  ;  she  does 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 

"I  will  bring  you  some  books,"  he  says,  "and  I  will  ask 
your  sisters  to  let  you  read  them.  Books  that  will  suit  you 
better  than  '  Monte  Christo.'  " 

"Sisters!"  she  repeats.  "I  ain't  got  no  sisters.  But  if 
you  ain't  foolin' " — distrustfully.  "  You  are  foolin',  ain't  you, 
mister  ]" 

He  assures  her  of  his  sincerity. 

"  Well,  then,  don't  you  go  and  bring  no  books  here.  'Cause 
I  wouldn't  be  let  to  have  'em  ;  old  Giles  would  burn  'em  up. 
But  I  know  what  you  coidd  do" — with  a  cunning  look. 

"Well— what  1" 

"  Do  you  know  Black's  Dam,  and  the  old  mill  down  there  in 
the  woods  V 

"  Yes,  I  know  them.'' 

"  Then — if  you  ain't  foolin' — fetch  'em  there,  and  leave  'em 
in  the  mill.  I'll  find  them  ;  no  one  else  ever  goes  there.  But 
I  know  you  won't." 

"You  will  see.  You  will  find  one  there  to-morrow  night. 
What's  your  name  ?" 

Steaford's  Joanna,"  she  says,  with  a  shrill  laugh,  "  or  Wild 
Joanna — 'taint  no  odds  which.    I'm  both." 

"  What's  your  other  name  ?" 

"Got  no  other  name.  Got  no  father,  no  mother,  no  friends, 
no  nothin'.    I'm  only  Sleaford's  Joanna." 

"  She  goes  back  to  her  book,  and  when,  hours  after,  the  soiree 
breaks  up,  she  is  bending  over  Dumas'  extravaganza  still. 
Geoffrey  bids  her  good-night — the  only  one  of  the  party  who 
has  addressed  her  the  whole  evening. 

And  that  brief  conversation  is  the  mustard  seed,  so  small  as 
to  be  hardly  visible,  from  which  all  the  dark  record  of  the 
future  is  to  grow.  There  are  many  memorable  nights  in  Geoffrey 
Lamar's  life,  but  none  that  stands  out  more  ominous  or  more 
vividly  than  this. 


Chapter  IX. 

Geoffrey  Lamar  goes  to  no  more  Sleaford  soirees — he  has  no 
taste  for  that  sort  of  revelry  ;  but  he  does  not  forget  the  odd, 
elfish  child  who  wastes  midnight  oil  over  the  adventures  of 
Dumas'  wonderful  hero. 

He  goes  next  day  to  Black's  Dam,  with  a  volume  under  his 
arm,  and  places  it  on  a  rude  seat  he  finds  in  the  ruined  mill. 
It  is  a  dull,  sunless  day,  and  the  evil  look  of  the  place  depresses 
him.  What  a  strange,  hideous  retreat  this  child  chooses  ;  it  is 
like  herself,  eery  and  frowning.  The  dark,  stagnant  pond  lies 
under  the  grey  sky,  green  and  poisonous,  the  dull  croak  of  a 
frog  making  itself  heard  now  and  then.  It  looks  black  and  bad  ; 
so,  too,  does  the  deserted  mill,  falling  dry  and  tindery  to  decay. 
Heavy  woods  and  rank  undergrowth  shut  it  in  on  every  hand. 
There  is  no  path — long  ago  it  was  overgrown  and  forsaken — 
only  a  slender  line  worn  by  the  bare  feet  of  the  desolate  child. 
A  great  pity  for  the  forlorn,  ill-treated  little  creature  fills  him. 

"Poor  little  wretch,"  he  thinks,  "  all  work  and  no  play,  igno- 
rance, brutality,  starvation — it  is  hard  lines  for  her." 

H  e  leaves  the  book  and  returns  to  the  village.  He  and  Leo 
are  due  at  the  villa  to-day  ;  they  are  to  dine  with  convalescent 
Olga.  It  is  the  first  time  she  has  left  her  chamber,  and,  robed 
in  the  daintiest  of  all  her  dainty  white  robes,  she  is  carried  down 
by  papa  to  where  the  table  is  set  under  the  trees,  and  where  she 


is  received  with  acclamations  by  Frank,  and  Geoffry,  and  Leo. 
All  the  long  ringlets  are  gone  ;  she  looks  pallid  and  thin,  but 
very,  very  pretty.  She  is  the  little  queen  of  the  feast ;  she  ia 
petted  and  spoiled  to  her  heart's  content.  And  Olga  likes  to  be 
petted,  and  ceajes  to  regret  the  loss  of  her  lovely  long  hair,  and 
decides  there  aire  worse  things  in  the  world  than  brain  fever, 
after  all. 

Late  that  evening,  after  a  hard  day's  work-r-forit  is  wash-day 
at  the  farm-house,  and  she  has  had  to  carry  water  from  early 
morning— Sleaford's  Joanna  steals  out  by  the  back  way,  and 
darts  off  to  her  castle  in  the  wood. 

Some  faint  hope  that  the  young  gentleman  who  spoke  to  her 
last  night  may  keep  his  word  stirs  within  her,  but  it  is  very 
faint.  Joanna  is  not  used  to  people  who  keep  their  word,  and 
why  should  he  ever  think  of  her  again  ?  It  surprises  her  when 
she  remembers  he  noticed  her  at  all. 

Frank  Livingston  has  been  coming  to  the  house  for  months, 
and  has  never  spoken  to  her  a  single  word.  She  has  provided 
herself  with  a  candle  in  a  bottle  and  some  matches,  in  case  the 
book  should  prove  to  be  there.  And  if  it  does  not  rain,  as  it 
looks  very  much  like  doing,  she  will  stay  at  the  mill  all  night. 

The  gray  light  of  the  overcast  day  is  dying  out  when  she 
reaches  her  gruesome  retreat.  But  it  is  not  ugly  or  forbidding 
to  Joanna  ;  the  quietest,  the  happiest,  the  most  peaceful  hours 
of  her  life  are  spent  here.  The  frogs  that  croak  in  the  green, 
slimy  water  croak  at  her  with  the  voices  of  friends  ;  their  ugly 
faces  uplifted  from  the  ooze  are  the  friendliest  faces  she  knows. 
She  has  read  "Robinson  Crusoe"  of  late,  and  wild  visions  of 
flying  from  Sleaford's  farmstead  and  taking  up  her  permanent 
abode  here  rise  before  her  ecstatically.  To  live  here  all  by 
herself,  never  to  work,  never  to  be  scolded  or  beaten,  that 
would  be  bliss.  But  it  is  not  practicable  ;  the  Sleafords  would 
never  let  her  go  like  that — who  would  fetch  water,  and  carry 
wood,  and  wash  dishes,  and  scrub  floors,  and  make  beds,  and 
see  to  the  dinner,  and  run  errands,  if  she  left  ?  And  grapes  do 
not  grow  in  Brightbrook  woods,  nor  wild  goats  run  about,  wait- 
ing to  be  caught  and  eaten,  as  in  Crusoe's  lovely  isle. 

Still  she  has  done  the  best  she  can  ;  she  has  brought  an  arm- 
ful of  clean  straw,  a  pillow  and  a  quilt  or  two,  a  supply  of 
candles  and  matches,  and  spends  many  a  tranquil  Summer 
night  here,  watching  the  stars  shining  down  on  her  through  the 
broken  roof.  These  nights  are  the  nearest  approach  to  happiness 
Sleaford's  Joanna  knows. 

She  reaches  the  mill,  enters,  and  finds  a  book  in  red  and  gilt 
binding  lying  on  the  bench.  Her  heart  gives  a  bound  ;  she  has 
a  passion  for  reading  ;  such  a  volume  as  this  she  has  never 
before  beheld.  She  wipes  her  grimy  fingers  on  her  frock,  and 
takes  it  gingerly  up.  There  is  still  light  enough  to  read  the 
title,  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop. "  It  is  full  of  pictures,  she  gloats 
over  them,  the  sentences  look  short,  the  print  is  large  and  clear. 

There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  conversation — as  J oanna  expresses 
it,  "it  looks  open- worky."  She  hugs  the  book  to  her  breast ; 
her  eyes  shine  with  delight.  Oh,  how  good  of  him— that  nice, 
pleasant-spoken  young  gentleman  to  remember  her — Iter !  whom 
nobody  ever  remembers — to  come  all  this  way  and  leave  this 
beautiful  book. 

A  great  throb  of  gratitude  fills  her  ;  all  good  is  not  crushed 
out  ot  the  child  ;  then  a  pang  swift  and  sharp  follows.  If  he 
knew  how  bad  she  is,  how  she  has  nearly  killed  poor  little  Miss 
Ventnor,  would  he  have  been  so  kind  ?  No,  she  feels  sure  not ; 
he  would  shrink  from  her  as  from  a  toad.  She  is  a  toad,  a 
venemous  toad — Liz  says  so — an  imp  Jud  calls  her— a  little 
devil  is  Dan's  pec  name  for  her— lazy  little  hussy  Lora  says— 
and  old  Giles's  names  are  too  bad  to  repeat.  No,  if  he  knew 
what  she  was  like  he  would  never  fetch  her  any  books. 

It  is  dark  now.  She  lights  her  candle  and  begins  to  read. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  being  interrupted.  No  one  ever  comes  to 
Black's  Dam.  More  than  one  wretched  suicide  has  sought  its 
villanous  waters,  and  it  is  of  evil  savour  in  the  nostrils  of 
Brightbrook.  It  is  a  weird  picture— the  dark  stagnant  pond, 
the  dark  woods,  the  dark  night  sky,  the  deep  and  mysterious 
stillness,  that  glimmering  light  among  the  ruined  timbers  of  the 
old  mill,  and  the  strange  little  creature  crouched  in  a  heap,  de- 
vouring with  greedy  eyes  the  story  of  little  Nell. 
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Presently  the  sighing  wind  rises,  falls,  stirs  the  trees,  wails 
lugubriously  through  the  pines,  and  then  great  drops  begin  to 
fall  and  plash  heavily  on  the  roof.  She  neither  hears  nor  heeds- 
she  is  far  away  amid  the  Kentish  meadows  with  Little  Nell, 
held  breathless  and  enchained  by  the  pathos  of  the  tale. 

bhe  has  never  read  anything  like  this  ;  she  laughs  with  Dick 
bwiveller,  she  identifies  herself  with  the  marchioness,  she  is 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Nelly.  It  is  very 
late,  and  she  has  read  quite  half  the  book,  when  a  large  drop 
falls  directly  on  the  glittering  candle,  and  it  splutters  and  goes 
out.  it  is  burned  nearly  to  the  end  anyhow,  it  is  useless  re- 
lighting the  fragment.  She  closes  her  book  with  a  profound 
sigh  and  for  the  first  time  becomes  conscious  that  it  is  raininc' 
hard  and  that  a  gale  is  surging  through  the  woods. 

Well,  It  does  not  matter ;  her  truss  of  straw  and  quilts  are 
in  a  dry  corner,  but  she  would  as  soon  go  home  in  the  rain  as 
not.  liut  before  going  anywhere,  she  sits  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  her  knees  clasped  in  her  arms,  her  black  melancholy  eyes 
staring  out  at  the  wet  wildness  of  the  lonesome  niaht 

That  story  of  little  Nell  troubles  and  disturb^  her.  How 
different  from  Nell  is  she— how  wicked,  how  miserable  '  But 
then  no  one  has  ever  loved  her,  or  cared  for  her,  or  tau<rht  her 
No  nice  old  grandfather  has  ever  doted  on  her;  no  funny  Kit 
Nubbles  has  been  her  friend  ;  no  Mrs.  Jarley  has  protected  and 
been  kind  to  her. 

She  wonders  what  it  is  like  to  be  happy_to  have  father, 
mother,  tnends  ;  a  home  without  cursing,  or  drinkino-,  or  whip- 
ping ;  nice  dresses,  and  plenty  of  books  to  read.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  be  good  then;  but  she— a  strange  mournful 
wonder  fills  her  as  she  looks  back  over  the  brief  years  she  can 
remember. 

She  is  bad,  no  doubt ;  she  is  very  bad,  but  what  has  she  done 
to  have  such  a  hard,  hard  life  ?  She  is  only  a  poor  little  thina, 
after  all ;  only  twelve  years  old.  Was  she  born  wicked,  she 
wonders,  and  different  from  other  children  ?  In  a  blind 
pathetic  sort  of  way  she  tries  to  solve  the  riddle,  but  it  baffles 
her.  She  gropes  in  utter  darkness  of  heart  and  soul.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  be  good,  she  thinks,  but  it  cannot  be  ;  no  one 
could  be  good  at  Sleaford's.  And  if  she  was  born  a  little  imp 
as  they  tell  her,  it  is  of  no  use  trying.  She  can  no  more  be  like 
A  she  can  be  like  Miss  Olga  Ventnor,  or  Miss  Leo 

Abbott,  with  their  floating,  perfumed  hair,  and  silk  dresses,  and 
fair  faces,  and  pretty  glittering  trinkets.  No,  and  she  will  not 
try;  and  so,  with  another  great  hopeless  sigh,  Sleaford's  Joanna 
gives  up  the  puzzle  and  goes  to  bad. 

Three  days  after  this  it  occurs  to  Geofifry  Lamar  to  take  a 
second  look  at  the  sad  child  at  Sleaford's.  So  he  mounts  hia 
horse  and  rides  slowly  into  the  woodland  path  that  leads  to  the 

t  L*''™;u,.  ^  ™y«tery  to  him,  as  it  has  been  to  others, 
why  Mr.  Abbott  lets  this  shiftless  lot  run  riot  in  the  best  farm 
he  owns  but  it  is  a  mystery  he  cannot  fathom,  unless  Frank 
Jjivingston  3  unpleasant  hints  have  some  foundation. 

In  his  secret  heart  he  neither  likes  nor  respects  his  step- 
tather;  he  distrusts  him;  he  shares  his  mother's  unspoken 
shrinking  and  aversion.  All  the  man's  tastes,  and  instincts, 
and  ways  are  low.  Geoffry  is  a  gentleman,  lad  as  he  is,  and  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  feelings  are  by  nature  refined  ;  he  hates 
coarseness,  vulgarity,  pride  of  wealth  ;  his  intellect  is  beyond 
his  years  and  his  reason  tells  him  Frank's  hints  are  more  than 
likely  to  be  true.  Mr.  Abbott  is  good  to  him,  is  proud  of  him, 
is  fond  of  him,  13  lavishly  generous  to  him,  and  the  boy  fights 
with  his  feelings  and  keeps  them  down.  He  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful,  and  he  is,  but  despite  all  that  Mr.  Abbott  can  come  not  one 
■vrhit  nearer  to  the  son  than  to  the  mother. 

As  he  rides  along,  a  sudden  joyous  caroling  overhead  makes 
him  pause  and  look  up.  Tsvit,  twit,  twit-twee  e-e  e  !  A  whole 
shower  of  silvery  notes,  but  the  bird  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then 
the  warble  changes  ;  a  black  bird  whistles,  a  bob  o-lirik  calls 
It  IS  the  chatter  of  a  squirel,  the  to-whit-to-whoo  of  an  owl,  the 
harsh  croak  of  a  frog,  the  shrill  chirp  of  a  cricket,  then  rapidly 
the  clear,  shrill  song  of  a  lark. 

Geoffry  sits  dumfounded.  Has  a  mocking-bird  been  let  loose 
m  Urightbrook  woods.  Suddenly  a  wild  peal  of  laughter  greets 
him,  there  is  a  rustle  of  boughs,  and  from  a  tree  under  which 
he  stands,  a  thin,  elfish  face  looks  down. 


"  It's  only  me,  mister,  mocking  the  birds.  I  often  do  it  I 
can  whistle,  too.    Listen  !" 

The  sweetest,  shrillest  whistle  he  has  ever  heard  takes  up  the 
air  Sweet  Home,"  and  performs  it  as  he  could  not  do  to  save 
nis  lire. 

/'  There  !"  says  the  voice.  "  I'll  sing  for  you  now,  if  you  like. 
JJidn  t  know  I  could  sing,  did  you  ]  All  the  Sleafords  sing,  law 
bless  you    but  I  only  do  when  I  feel  like  it.    Did  you  eve?  hear 

Lanigan  3  Ball  V  " 

A  sweet,  strong  voice  begins  that  classical  ditty,  and  the  woods 
give  back  the  melodious  echo.  Geoffry  Lamar  listens  in  silent 
ama^e.  Why,  the  elf  is  a  prodigy,  a  musical  prodigy  !  Where 
in  that  small  starved  body  has  she  room  for  a  voice  like  that  ? 

She  finishes  at  last,  and  whistles  a  bar  or  two  of  the  air  by 
way  of  closing  symphony. 

^      That  was  an  awful  nice  book  you  lent  me,"  she  goes  on. 

1  ve  read  it  through  twice.  I  haven't  soiled  it  a  mite,  and 
It  3  down  at  the  mill.  I_l'm  lots  obliged  to  you,  you  know. 
Didn  t  think  you'd  ever  fetch  it." 

She  descends  a  branch  or  two  from  her  lofty  roost,  and  brincrs 
herself  to  a  level  with  the  rider. 

"It  i.s  Sleaford's  Joanna!"  says  Geoffry,  his  breath  nearly 
taken  away.  "  Why,  you  must  be  a  witch  !  Who  taught  you 
to  smg  and  whistle,  and  twitter  like  a  bird,  in  this  fashion  1" 

'Nobody  taught  me— taught  myself.  It's  jest  as  ^sv  as 
nothin'  at  all." 

"  Can  you  sing  anything  but '  Lanigan's  Ball  V  " 

Joanna  nods. 

"  Know  a  hymn  ?  Lora  heard  your  mar  sing  it  at  her  meetin'. 
Gbes  like  this." 

The  silvery  childish  treble  uplifts  and  peals  out  with  a  force 
that  fairly  amazes  him,  a  hymn.  How  strangely  from  those 
impish  lips  sound  the  grand,  stroag  words. 

"Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  marvel!"  Geoffry  says,  catch- 
ing his  bated  breath.  "  And  so  you  like  the  book.  Would  you 
like  another  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  ejaculated  Joanna,  rapturously ;  "  wouldn't  I  iust !" 

"  Well,  you  shall.  I  will  leave  it  this  evening  at  the  mill. 
Who  taught  you  to  read  ?    Have  you  ever  been  at  school  ?" 

"  School !"  Joanna  echoes,  scornfully  ;  "  I  guess  not.  Catch 
old  Giles  sending  me  to  school  !  Not  but  that  I'd  like  to  go, 
mmd  you.  No,  Jud  teaches  me.  He  ain't  so  bad,  Jud  ain't— 
don't  curse  nor  hit  me  like  the  rest.  Teached  me  some  writin', 
too,  but  not  much." 

"  And  would  you  like  to  learn  more  ?" 

"You  bet!  But  'tain't  no  use.  Old  Giles  would  beat  me 
to  death  if  I  apoke  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  really  beats  and  sweara  at  you  ?" 
•loanna  laughs  shrilly. 

"  Oh,  no,  not  at  all  !    Re  wouldn't  hurt  nobody  !    Look  here, 
mister !" 

She  uncovers  her  shoulders  by  a  dexterous  hitch,  and  shows 
him  long  black  and  blue  welts  purpling  the  flesh. 

"  Did  that  last  night ;  was  drunk,  you  know.  Beat  me  till  I 
couldn't  stir." 

"  What  had  you  done?"  Geoffry  asks  sick  at  heart. 

"Nothin'  't  all.  Didn't  fetch  the  bootjack  quick  enough. 
Got  me  into  a  corner  where  I  couldn't  wriggle  away,  and  lashed 
me  till  J ud  took  the  whip  out  of  his  hand.  Says  he'll  beat  my 
soul  out  next  time.    May  if  he  likes.    I  don't  care." 

She  begins  to  whistle  defiantly,  but  tears  of  pain  and  wrath 
well  up  in  spite  of  her,  and  she  winks  them  angrily  away. 

"  Poor  little  soul  !"  the  lad  says,  strongly  touched.  And  at 
the  pitying  words  all  her  bravado  breaks  down,  and  she  sud- 
denly covers  her  face,  and  sobs  wildly. 

"  I  wish  I  was  dead— I  do  !    I  wish  I  was  dead  and  buried  !" 

"Hush,"  he  says,  distressed  ;  "that  is  wicked.  Don't  cry  ; 
I  am  going  to  try  and  do  something  for  you.  I  am  going  to  help 
you  if  I  can.  I  am  sure  you  would  be  a  good  girl  if  you  had 
a  chance.  It  is  a  shame — a  shame  !  They  use  you  worse  than 
a  dog  !" 

'[Oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !  oh,  dear  !"  the  poor  little  wretch  sobs. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  her  life  the  floodgates  have  thus  been 
opened.  She  cries  wildly  now,  as  she  does  all  things,  as  if  her 
very  heart  were  bursting.    It  is  the  first  time  anyone  has  ever 
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been  sorry  for  her,  and  the  sympathy  goes  near  to  break  her 
heart. 

"  Do  not  cry,"  he  says.  "  Look  here,  Joanna,  I  will  leave 
the  book  for  you  to-night,  and  I  will  come  to  see  you  again  in 
—lot  me  see— two  days.  Now,  good-bye,  and  do  not  get 
whipped,  if  you  can,  till  I  come  back." 

With  which  the  youthful  knight-errant  of  tattered  damsels  in 
distress  turns  his  horse's  head,  and  rides  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
homeward,  revolving  in  his  mind  a  decidedly  bold  project, 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  bids  fair  to  alter  the  whole  future 
life  of  Sleaf ord's  J  oanna. 

Chapter  X. 

The  light  of  the  August  sunset  lies  low  over  Abbott  Wood  as 
young  Geoffry  Lamar  rides  slowly  up  the  shaded  avenue,  still 
lost  in  thought ;  and  yet  not  so  deeply  absorbed  but  that  the 
glowing  beauty  of  green  glade  and  sunny  slope,  scented  rose- 
thicket,  waving  depths  of  fern  and  bracken,  ruby  lines  of  light 
slanting  through  brown  boles  of  trees,  strike  him  with  a  keen 
sense  of  delight.  It  is  his,  all  this  fair  domain,  this  noble  inheri- 
tance ;  no  birthright,  but  the  generous  gift  promised  him  often  by 
the  master  of  Abbott  Wood.  And  that  sense  of  proprietorship 
accents  vividly  his  pleasure  in  its  green  loveliness  as  he  rides  up 
under  those  tall,  arching  elms.  He  is  not  an  embryo  artist,  as 
is  Frank  Livingston.  He  does  not  rant  of  light  and  shade,  of 
breadth  and  perspective,  of  tone  and  colour,  and  backgrounds 
and  chiaro-oscuro,  or  the  rest  of  the  art-jargon  in  which  his 
flighty  friend  excels,  but  he  loves  every  tree,  and  atone,  and  cop- 
pice, and  flower,  and  bird  about  the  place,  and  means,  please 
heaven,  it  shall  be  his  home,  wander  whither  he  may,  through 
life. 

Mr.  Abbott  is  in  the  stables,  smoking  and  lecturing  the 
grooms,  when  Geofi"ry  resigns  his  horse  to  the  boy  who  caters  to 
him.  He  nods  affectionately  to  his  step-son.  It  has  been  said 
he  is  fond  and  proud  of  him— proud  after  an  absurd  fashion, 
that  the  lad  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  breeding,  while  resent- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  grave  reserve  the  youth  maintains 
between  them.  But  Geoffry  is  in  a  grateful  and  gentle  mood  at 
this  moment  ;  moreover  he  is  in  the  character  of  a  suppliant, 
and  returns  his  step  father's  greeting  with  cordiality. 

"I've  been  deucedly  put  out  just  now,  GeotT,  my  boy,"  Mr. 
Abbott  says,  quitting  the  stables  with  him  ;  "  not  so  much  with 
these  fellows,  though  they  are  a  set  of  lazy  dogs,  who  shirk  work 
whenever  they  can.  But  I  was  down  at  Cooper's  this  afternoon, 
and  the  way  that  place  is  going  to  rack  and  ruin  under  that 
shiftless  lot  is  enough  to  turn  a  man's  .hair  gray.  I  gave  old 
Job  a  bit  of  my  mind,  let  me  tell  you,  and  out  they  go  next 
quarter-day,  by  the  Lord  Harry  !  Mind  you,  Geoff,  when  you're 
master  here,  keep  no  tenants  on  your  land  like  the  Coopers. 
Out  with  'em,  neck  and  crop  !" 

"  Cooper  is  not  a  model  farmer,"  says  Geoffry,  coolly,  "  but 
in  comparison  with  another  of  your  tenants  his  place  is  a  para- 
dise.   I  mean  Sleaford's— the  Red  Farm." 

A  dark  frown  bends  Mr.  Abbott's  brows.  He  takes  out  his 
cigar  and  looks  at  the  boy. 

' '  Sleaford's  !"  he  growls.  ' '  What  do  you  know  of  Sleaford's  ? 
What  takes  you  there  ?" 

"  Frank  Livingston  took  me  the  other  evening.  They  had  a 
dance  of  some  sort.  But  I  have  passed  the  place  often,  and  can 
see.  Besides,  everyone  is  talking  of  it,  and  wondering  you  do 
not  send  them  adrift."  , 

"  Everyone  be — everyone  had  better  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness !"  "  You  too,"  Mr.  Abbott  would  like  to  add,  but  he 
knows  the  stare  of  haughty  surprise  G«offry's  face  can  assume 
when  it  likes,  and  does  not  care  to  provoke  it.  "I  don't  ex.- 
plain  to  all  Brightbrook— 'hang  'em— my  reason?,  but  I  don't 
mind  to  you.  Black  Giles  Sleaf ord  was  a— well,  acquaintance 
of  mine  out  in  San  Francisco  some  fourteen  yeara^  ago,  and  he 
did  me— well,  a  sort  of  service,  in  those  days.  He's  a  worthless 
devil,  I  allow,  but  what's  a  man  to  do  ?  Turn  his  back  on  an 
old  frie — acquaintance,  and  leave  him  to  starve,  wh^n  he's 
rolling  in  riches  himself  ?  It's  the  way  of  the  world,  I  know, 
but,  by  Jupiter,  it  ain't  John  Abbott's  way.  So  he's  at  Red 
Farm,  and  there  I  mean  to  let  him  stay.   It  ain't  the  same  case 


as  the  Coopers,  at  all.  But  look  here,  Geoffry,  boy,  don  t  you 
go  there.  I  don't  like  it.  I  don't  ask  many  favours  ;  juat  grant 
me  this  one.  They're  losv,  dear  boy,  and  it  ain't  no  place  for  a 
young  gentleman  born  and  bred,  like  you.  Livingston  may  go 
if  he  fikes  ;  he's  a  good-for-nothing  rattle-pate  at  best,  but  you  re 
not  of  that  sort.  Don't  you  go  to  Sleaford's,  Geoff,  any  more— 
to  please  the  old  man '."  ,     ,        i.  n 

He  lays  his  hand,  in  his  earnestness,  on  the  lad  s  shoulder, 
and  looks  with  troubled  eyes  down  into  his  face.  Geoffry  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  the  old  instinctive  feeling  of  shrinking  from  hia 
step  father  never  more  strongly  upon  him. 

"I  am  not  likely  to  go  there  as  Frank  does, '  he  answers, 
carelessly;  "he  likes  that  sort  of  thing— 1  do  not.  But  once 
or  twice  more  I  believe  I  must.  I  have  a  little  project  on  hand 
connected  with  one  of  that  family  which  will  take  mo  there 
again — at  least  as  often  as' that." 

Mr.  Abbott's  gaze  grows  more  and  more  perturbed.  _ 
"One  of  that  family?"  he  repeats.    "You  don't  mind  my 
asking  which  one,  do  you,  Geoff?  It  ain'l"- he  hesitates  ;  bully, 
bragglrt,  bold  man  that  he  is,  he  has  a  strong  respect  for  this 
boyt    "  It  ain't — excuse  me — one  of  the  girls  !" 

He  fears  to  meet  that  icy  stare  he  knows  so  well  from  both 
mother  and  son,  and  resents  so  bitterly.  But,  to  his  surprise, 
Geoffry  only  laughs.  r    -n     i-  *  u 

"  Exactly,  sir,  one  of  the  girls— the  youngest,  i  will  not  teu 
you  what  it  is  just  now.  You  will  think  it  absurd,  I  dare  say. 
I  will  speak  to  my  mother  first,  and  she  will  inform  you.  ihere. 
I  see  her  on  the  terrace.    Excuse  me,  sir,  she  is  beckoning. 

He  darts  away,  his  face  lighting.  As  a  sculptor  may  regMrd 
some  peerless  marble  goddess,  so  Geoffry  Lamar  looks  upon  his 
mother.  To  him  she  is  liege  lady  ;  to  him  she  stands  alone 
among  women  for  beauty,  culture,  grace,  goodness.  Her  very 
pride  makes  a  halo  around  her  in  his  love-bUnd  eyes. 

John  Abbott  does  not  attempt  to  go  after  him.  -Neither 
mother  nor  son  need  him  nor  desire  hira  ;  he  would  be  but  a 
barrier  to  their  confidence,  a  blot  on  the  lar.dscape.  He  teels  it 
now,  as  he  has  felt  it  a  thousand  times,  with  silent  impotent 
wrath,  but  his  anger  is  mingled  just  at  present  with  anotner 
feeling — fear.  .       .      .    x  n 

"  His  mother !"  he  says,  vacantly  ;  "  he  is  going  to  tell  His 
mother  !  One  of  the  Slealord  girls— the  youngest.  1—1  don  t 
like  the  look  of  this."  .         -rtr  r  v+ 

Mrs.  Abbott  stands  on  the  terrace,  the  crimson  Western  light 
falling  fiill  upon  her,  and  smiles  as  her  son  draws  near.  ^J^^^ 
a  beautiful  woman,  tall,  slender,  olive  skinned,  with  dark, 
solemn.  Southern  eyes,  and  languid,  high-bred  grace  in  every 
slow  movement.  She  is  like  a  picture  as  she  stands  here— like  a 
Titian  or  a  Murillo  stepped  out  of  its  frame— in  her  trailing 
dress  of  violet  silk,  the  delicate  laces,  the  cluster  diamond  at 
her  throat,  the  guelder-rose  in  her  hair.  She  looks  as  a  queen 
might— as  a  queen  should— regal,  royal,  superb. 

"  I  hope  you  are  in  very  a;ood  humour,  mother,"  is  Geoffry  a 
greeting,  plunging  into  the^business  at  once  ;  "  because  1  have 
come  to  ask  a  favour— a  very  great  favour,  you  may  think. 

Mrs.  Abbott's  smile,  faint  but  very  sweet,  answers.  Her 
eves  rest  on  her  boy  lovingly,  lifigeringly— he  is  very,  very 
dear  to  her.  She  loves  her  little  Leo,  too  ;  but  there  is  this 
difference— she  loves  Geoffi-y  for  his  father's  sake  as  well  as  Hia 

°^"'Do  I  ever  refuse  you  anything,  T  wonder  1"  she  says,  slightly 
amused.  "  You  are  a  tyrant,  Geoff,  and  abuse  your  power.  It 
is  one  of  my  failings,  but  I  cannot  say  no." 

"But  I  am  uncommonly  afraid  you  will  this  time,  it  is  no 
tritte.  It  will  be  a  responsibility,  and  you  may  think  it  de- 
rogatory besides." 

The  smiles  fades  from  her  face.  „ 
"  You  could  never  ask  me  to  do  anything  you  thought  that, 
she  quietly  says.  ™, 

"Nor  do  I— you  may.  It  will  be  a  bore,  I  am  sure,  ine 
only  thing  to  be  said  in  its  favour  is,  that  you  will  be  doing 

^°"i)oinc  ('ood  can  never  be  derogatory.  Go  on,  Geoflry  ; 
out  with°thi3  wonderful  request.  What  a  philanthropist,  by- 
the-by,  you  are  getting  to  be." 
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The  proud  smiling  look  returns — she  takes  his  arm,  aad  they 
saunter  slowly  up  and  down  the  terrace. 

"Don't  call  names,  madre  mio,"  laughs  Geoflfry.  "Well — 
here  goes  !  But  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  to  which  you  must  listen, 
by  way  of  prologue  or  argument.  The  favour  comes  after. 
Lend  me  thine  ears,  then — will  a  tale  unfold." 

And  then — not  without  dramatic  power  and  pathos — he  tells 
the  story  of  Sleaford's  Joanna. 

"  She  is  treated  as  you  would  not  see  a  dog  in  your  house 
treated,  mother  ;  she  is  in  a  very  hot-bed  of  ignorance,  and  vul- 
garity, and  vice.  And  I  am  sure  she  is  not  naturally  bad.  She 
has  a  love  for  reading,  which  speaks  well  tSr  her,  and  her  voice 
— ah  !  well,  you  will  have  to  hear  that  before  you  can  believe 
it.  This  is  the  story,  mother — the  favour  is,  will  you  stretch 
out  your  hand — this  beautiful  hand,"  the  young  knight  exclaims, 
kissing  it — "  and  save  that  wretched  child  V 

"My  Geoff!"  the  lady  answers,     how  V 

"  Send  for  her  here — make  Miss  Rice  give  her  lessons  in 
English  and  singing,  lift  her  out  of  the  slough  of  darkness  in 
which  she  is  lost  now.  Save  her,  body  and  soul !  You  can, 
mother." 

There  is  emotion  in  the  lad's  voice,  in  his  earnest  face,  in  his 
deep  glowing  grey  eyes.  His  mother  stops  in  her  walk,  tears  on 
her  dark  lashes,  both  hands  on  his  shoulders. 

"  My  boy  !  my  boy  !  but  it  is  like  you.  Oh  !  I  thank  the  good 
God  for  giving  me  such  a  son.  Yes,  what  I  can  do,  I  will.  It 
is  an  awful  responsibility,  an  awful  thought,  that  the  life,  the 
soul  of  any  human  creature  may  be  in  our  hauds.  If  I  can  help 
her,  save  her  as  you  say,  I  am  ready.  I  aay  nothing  in  your 
praise.  Heaven  has  given  you  a  great  heart,  my  Geoffry — your 
father's  noble  soul.  To  lift  the  lost,  to  save  the  unfortunate, 
what  can  be  nobler  ]  Yes,  I  will  do  it.  Send  her  here  when 
you  will." 

The  outburst  is  over — she  pauses.  She  seldom  gives  way  to 
her  feelings  like  this.  There  is  silence  for  a  little  ;  both  descend 
to  the  lower  earth  again. 

"  But  she  cannot  associate  with  Leo,"  Mrs.  Abbott  says,  in 
her  usual  manner,  "such  a  child  as  that !" 

"Certainly  not.  What  I  thought  was,  that  after  Miss  Rice 
had  finished  Leo's  lessons  for  tho  diy,  she  should  dismiss  her, 
and  take  in  hand  Joanna.  Her  name  is  Joanna.  Leo  always 
finishes  by  three — Joanna  could  come  from  throe  to  six.  Of 
course  Miss  Rice  will  be  willing,  and  glad  of  the  extra  salary." 

"  Of  course.  These  people  will  make  no  objection  to  the  little 
girl's  coming,  will  they?  They  must  be  very  dreadful  from 
what  you  say.  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Abbott,  particular  as  he  is, 
allows  them  on  his  land." 

"  Others  wonder  too,"  Geoffry  responds,  dryly.  "  The  fact 
remains — he  does.  I  really  do  n^t  know  whether  they  will  object 
or  not.  I  spoke  to  no  one,  of  course,  until  I  had  spoken  to  you. 
If  they  refuse,  why,  we  can  do  no  more.  I  will  ride  over  and 
see  to-morrow.  Meantime  I  suppose  it  will  be  necessary  to  men- 
tion it  to  Mr.  Abbott." 

"  I  suppose  so" — the  smooth  brow  of  the  lady  contracts  a 
little — she  does  not  like  mentioning  things  to  Mr.  Abbott — 
"but  it  cannot  matter  to  him." 

"No,  but  still  he  likes"  

"  Yes,  yes,  it  shall  be  done.    I  see  him  yonder,  aad  will  speak 
to  him  at  once,  if  you  like. " 
"  Thank  you,  mother." 

She  approaches  her  husband.  She  walks  with  the  slow  sway- 
ing grace  of  a  Southern  woman,  the  lights  and  shadows  from 
sunshine  and  trees  flecking  the  violet  sheen  of  her  dress.  Her 
son  watches  her,  so  does  her  husband,  both  with  eyes  that  say, 
"  Is  she  not  the  fairest  of  all  the  fair  women  on  earth  ?" 

Mr.  Abbott  removes  his  cigar,  and  stands  with  a  certain  de- 
ference of  manner,  as  his  wife  draws  near.  If  her  dark  head  is 
lifted  a  trifle  higher  than  usual,  it  is  instinctive  with  her  when 
about  to  ask  what  sounds  to  her  like  a  favour.  If  the  voice  in 
which  she  speaks  has  a  prouder  inflection  than  customary,  it  is 
unconsciously,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In  briefest  words  she 
tells  the  story.  Geoffry  has  taken  a  fancy  to  help  a  poor  little 
village  child — may  she  come  here  and  receive  lessons  from  Miss 
Rice,  when  Miss  Rice  has  finished  every  day  with  Leonora  ? 
(to  be  CONTINT'ED.) 


HARP  OF  ERIN. 

BY  PATRICK  BARDAN. 

Harp  of  Erin  !  pride  and  glory 

Of  Hibernia's  holy  isle  ! 
Oft  of  yore  the  miastrel  hoary 

Would  with  thee  the  hours  beguile  ! 
Once  again  in  dulcet  numbers 

Let  thy  plaintive  music  swell  ; 
Then,  when  e'en  its  echo  slumbers. 

Harp  of  Eiin,  fare  thee  well ! 

Harp  of  Erin  !  tell  the  story 

Of  this  lovely  land  of  mine — 
How  through  ages  dark  and  gory 

She  retained  her  faith  divine  ! 
Tell  how  like  a  wave  of  ocean 

Erin's  glory  rose  and  fell ; 
Then,  with  all  a  bard's  devotion, 

Harp  of  Erin,  fare  thee  well  1 


STUDENT-COLONEL  PRESTON  AND  HIS  IRIS  !  BRIGADE 
AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  LOUVAIN. 

By  Carberiensis. 

Some  time  ago,  when  business  led  me  to  enter  the  library  of 
Louvain  University,  I  sat  down,  and  commenced  rummaging 
musty  old  documents ;  and  in  the  act  of  my  doing  so  I 
"happened  on"  one  in  particular  which  interested  me.  It  was 
very  brief  and  pithy,  and  announced  that  les  I dandais— the 
Irish — distinguished  themselves  very  honourably  in  the  siege  of 
Louvain,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1G35.  It  appeared  to 
have  been  taken  from  an  antiqiie  tome  entitled  "  The  Annals  of 
Louvain  ;"  for  the  last  three  words  I  have  just  given  were 
written  at  the  foot  of  the  slip  I  had  come  upon.  This  short 
account  nerved  me  to  a  further  search  ;  but  it  was  quite  useless, 
and  I  had  to  cease,  for  there  was  no  trace  of  any  more  manu- 
scripts pertaining  to  the  matter.  On  my  bringing  the  affair, 
however,  under  the  notice  of  a  friend  of  mine  from  Kerry,  a 
lay  student  of  the  university,  he  referred  me  to  a  well-known 
antiquarian  of  Louvain,  to  whom  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, and  whom  I  immediately  interviewed.  After  being 
duly  announced,  and  having  presented  my  card,  I  was  asked 
into  a  tidy  little  library,  where  M.  Everaerts  himself,  the  anti- 
quarian alluded  to,  was  sitting,  deeply  studying  the  First  Irish 
Book  of  Gill  and  Son.  I  confess  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  the  old  ruddy-faced  Flemish  gentleman  taking  such  interest 
in  the  language  of  our  Ireland.  After  coming  to  know  that  I 
was  Irlandais  myself,  he  burst  out  into  an  eloquent  eulogy 
of  the  country,  which  he  called  the  Poland  of  the  West; 
and,  on  my  inquiry  as  to  how  he  got  the  First  Irish  Book, 
he  replied  that  it  was  a  Louvain  ecclesiastical  student, 
then  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Cashel,  in  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ryan,  who  sent  it  to  him.  He  said  that  he  liked  the  language 
very  well,  and  he  intends,  although  he  is  fast  approaching  his 
sixty-fifth  yep,  to  master  its  difliculties  and  speak  fluently  in 
it,  just  as  a  professor  or  two  in  the  university  itself  can  do  at 
present.  Here  is  an  example  for  those  at  home  who  do  nothing 
to  faster  the  old  language.  Foreigners  are  studying  the  Gaelic, 
while  many  of  the  Gaels  themselves  take  no  interest  whatever 
in  it.  M.  Everaert?,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ob-  , 
ject  of  my  visit,  went  to  his  library  case  and  brought  out  a 
musty  manuscript  volume,  "  The  Annals  of  Louvain,"  where  he 
found,  under  the  heading  of  the  year  1635,  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  Irishmen  at  the  siege  of  the  town  which 
I  hasten  to  put  down  here. 

In  the  scorching  Summer  of  1635  France  and  Holland  entered 
into  a  league  to  take  possession  of  Belgium,  and  bring  it  under 
their  subjection  ;  and,  although  the  weather  was  unusually  and 
intensely  hot,  they  sent  out  their  united  armies  to  take  the  field 
under  the  leadership  of  Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange. 
After  a  little  time  they  succeeded  in  conquering  a  large  portion 
of  Belgium,  and,  having  sacked  the  town  of  Tirlemont,  they  laid 
siege  to  Louvain  on  the  24th  of  June  of  the  year  spoken  of. 


I  The  Franco-Dutch  army  that  had  surrounded  the  city  num- 
bered 60,000,  and  had  170  cannons  ;  while  the  garrison  which  was 
being  besieged  were  but  4,000,  among  whom  was  an  Irish  bri- 
gade composed  exclusively  of  the  students,  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
who  had  come  out  from  Ireland,  and  were  then  following  their 
courses  of  studies  in  the  famous  university.  The  brigade  was 
under  the  command  of  a  brother  Irishman,  Thomas  Preston — a 
gentleman  who  was  as  deft  a  handler  of  the  musket  as  he  was, 
in  the  academic  hall,  of  syllogistic  forms  of  disputation.  There 
could  be  no  better  soldier  got  to  head  the  Iriah  troops  than  this 
"son  of  the  sod";  and  the  committee  of  arrangement  acted 
very  wisely  in  giving  him  the  command. 

Lou  vain  had  several  gates  then,  the  defence  of  two  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Colonel  Preston  and  hia  Irish  Brigade  ;  and 
by  a  curious  chance  the  enemy  laid  his  camp  right  before  these 
two  gates,  which  were  nam^ed  respectively  those  of  Vilvorde  and 
Malines. 

The  sight  of  the  foe  infused  a  sudden  ardoijr  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Irish  students,  who  comiMenced  immediitely  to  put  the 
ramparts  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  to  vie  with  one  another  in 
zeal  and  activity  for  the  Belgian  cause  ;  and  so  far  had  they 
gone  with  their  work  that  they  were  fully  prepared  when  the 
Dutch  and  Frenchman  made  an  attack  on  the  gate  of  Vilvorde — 
rushing  on,  cavalry  and  infantry,  their  red  plumes  waving 
in  the  Summer  breeze,  and  their  cannon  and  burnished  lances 
reflecting  the  rays  of  the  gleaming  sun.  Colonel  Preston  was 
standing  on  the  rampart  near  the  Vilvorde  gate  when  he  saw 
them  advancing.  Cool,  and  meditating  for  a  few  moments,  and 
seeing  that  at  most  there  were  but  a  few  hundred  making  the 
attack,  he  gave  orders  for  a  sortie  of  90  Irish  students  against 
them.  This  order  was  executed  on  the  spot.  Out  througli  the 
Vilvorde  gate  they  passed,  headed,  as  the  old  report  quaintly 
put  it,  par  les  sergeants  GuillaUme  Kelli  et  Gillaume  Geraldin, 
by  Sergeants  William  Kelly  and  William  Fitzgerald.  There 
was  a  hard  struggle,  and  some  losses  on  both  sides  ;  but  the 
enemy  suffered  the  moat,  and  eventually  retreated,  leaving  the 
Irish  masters  of  the  field  ;  and  soon  after  Colonel  Preston  led 
out  one  hundred  other  Irish  students,  and  constructed,  a  thou- 
sand yards  from  the  ramparts,  a  trench  of  great  service,  from 
which  they  could  attack  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  ease.  These 
r  successes  of  the  Irish  made  them  all  popular  with  the  people  of 
Louvain,  and  their  bravery  was  the  subject  of  praise  on  the  lips 
of  all  ;  but  what  they  did  up  to  this  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed 
by  what  was  to  follow.  On  the  28th  of  June  they  made  a  fresh 
sortie,  and,  beating  the  foe  all  along  the  line,  they  took  a  French 
leader  captive,  the  Marquis  de  Varenne3  ;  but,  new  regiments 
coming  to  the  aid  of  their  opponents,  the  Irish  had  to  retire.  The 
day  after,  however,  they  reappeared,  Preston  at  their  head,  and 
dashed  out  against  a  large  band  oi  Dutchmen.  The  Irish  hewed 
them  down  on  the  right  and  left.  Although  inferior  to  their 
foes  in  numbers,  they  proved  themselves  superior  to  them  in 
personal  bravery.  Not  a  single  Irishman  wavered  or  fled.  All 
were  carried  on  with  single  impulse  ;  and  the  old  men  and  wo- 
men and  children  "  ranged  along  the  ramparts,"  as  the  chronicle 
says,  shouted  loud  in  acclamation,  as  they  saw  their  defenders 
dash  onward  in  such  a  gallant  style,  and  sweep  the  besiegers  be- 
fore them.  When  Colonel  Preston  and  his  Irish  Brigade  re- 
turned to  Louvain,  flowers  were  strewn  through  the  streets  over 
which  they  were  to  march,  and  theyreceived  a  welcome  that  was 
the  spontaneous  effusion  of  the  grateful  Belgian  heart.  But,  suc- 
cesful  as  these  sorties  were,  it  was  physically  impossible  that  the 
small  garrison  of  the  town  could  long  hold  out  but  before  such 
a  besieging  force  as  90,000  well  armed  and  equipped  troops; 
and  they  should  succumb  eventually  did  not  aid  come  iu  the 
shape  of  248  companies  of  German  troops  who  f  were  then  in 
alliance  with  the  Belgians.  When  the  Dutch  and  French  heard 
the  news,  they  saw  it  was  quite  useless  to  remain  longer  before 
Louvain.  So  they  accordingly  prepared  to  retreat ;  and  just  the 
ast  day  of  the  siege  Preston  and  the  Irish  made  another  sortie, 
ind  pursued  the  flying  enemy,  taking  from  them  some  baggage 
aid  cannon.  In  the  evening  they  returned  to  Louvain,  and 
Eceived  the  unbounded  plaudits  and  thanks  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  report  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  siege  was  then  raised, 
ad  tha  Irish,  with  their  commander, |Student-Colonel  Preston, 
usumed  their  studies  as  usual. 


I     Such  an  account,  which  I  have  copied  from  these  notes  of  Mr. 

;  Everaerts,  needs  no  rhetoric  to  varnish  it  off.  It  is  full  of  facts, 
and  facts  speak  for  themselves.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  put 
them  in  shape,  and  give  them  to  Irish  readers,  for  I  am  aware 

I  that  the  action  which  they  comprise,  as  a  historical  event,  is  but 

j  little  if  at  all  known  in  Ireland  :  and  this  event  proves  that  not 
alone  did  Irish  valour  carry  the  day  at  Fontenoy,  and  win  glory 
in  Cremona,  and  display  itself  at  Landen,  and  gleam  out 
brightly  on  Ramillies'  bloody  field  ;  but  it  also  showed  what  it 
could  do  at  Louvain  some  two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago. 


TO  MY  HARP. 

BY  J.  MURDOCK, 

My  harp  is  now  tuneless,  the  strings  they  are  broken,  . 

Its  wild  voice  of  sweetaess  bewitches  no  more  ; 
Through  the  years  of  a  lifetime  its  music  hath  spoken 

With  a  tongue  I  shall  dream  of  and  ever  adore. 

It  wept  in  my  sorrow  and  laughed  in  my  gladness, 
'Twas  a  friend  I  could  trust  with  the  thoughts  of  my  heart, 

And  I  loved  it  the  more  for  its  deep  tone  of  sadaess, 
Like  a  whispering  sigh,  which  it  never  could  part. 

How  we  loved  to  commune  by  the  long  hour  together  ! 

How  we  yearned  to  betray  some  fond  secret  we  had  ! 
In  the  hall  of  the  great,  on  the  lone  mountain  heather, 

Twas  this  bond  made  our  music  or  saddened  or  glai 

'Twas  the  only  companion  that  God  ever  gave  to  me, 
'Twas  a  wife  in  a  wife's  sweet  attraction  and  beauty, 

'Twas  a  friend  beyond  aught  that  a  lifetime  could  save  to  me, 
'Twas  a  child  iu  a  child's  fond  submission  and  duty. 

O  my  harp  !  my  sweet  harp  !  my  own  harp  !  how  I  monrn. 
How  I  pine  for  the  solace  thou  always  couldst  give  me  ! 

But  thou'rt  broken  and  gone,  leaving  me  all  forlorn — 
Save  of  life,  now  hard  fortune  can  nothing  bereave  me, 

TOM  MOORE. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock. 

(continued  from  OtTR  LAST.) 

In  1817  Moore  took  Sloperton  Cottage,  in  Wiltshire,  as  a 
residence.  The  reason  for  selecting  the  place  was  that  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  wished  to  have  the  poet  as  a  neighbour,  and 
Sloperton  was  near  enough  to  the  marquis's  mansion  of  Bowood 
to  gratify  his  desire.  Moore  took  this  cottage  "  furnished"  at 
first,  at  a  rent  of  £40  a  year,  but  afterwards  held  it  under  a 
"  repairing  lease"  at  £18  per  annum.  In  front  were  a  small 
garden  and  lawn  ;  in  rere  was  a  kitchen  garden,  along  two  sides 
of  which  was  a  raised  bank.  This  bank  was  what  the  poet 
called  his  "  terrace  walk."  On  it  stood  a  little  deal  table,  cir- 
cular in  shape,  and  scarcely  more  ^han  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Moore's  mind  was  most  active  when  his  body  also  was  in  motion  ; 
it  was  his  settled  habit,  when  composing,  to  move  about.  If  it 
rained,  he  paced  his  little  study,  marshalling  his  thoughts  in 
order  ;  but  when  the  weather  was  fine  he  invariably  sought  the 
open  air,  and  marched  up  and  down  the  "terrace-walk"  afore- 
said, stopping  now  and  again  at  the  small  table  to  jot  down  his 
thoughts.  That  little  bit  of  furniture  intrinsically  is  scarcely 
worth  two  shillings  ;  it  would  hardly  fetch  one  if  set  up  on  its 
own  merits  at  a  public  auction  ;  but  the  associations  connected 
with  it — the  fact  that  on  its  humble  surface  lines  which  can  never 
perish  first  received  visible  shape — invest  it  with  a  charm  which 
to  every  liberal  mind  gives  it  a  value  greater  than  if  it  were 
formed  of  gold  and  studded  with  precious  gems.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  kindly  put  it.  along  with 
several  other  memorials  of  the  poet,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Dublin  Moore  centenary  celebration  committee,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  on 
exhibition  in  their  extremely  interesting  "  loan  collection."  ' 
Sloperton  remained  Moore's  headquarters  from  1817  till  hia 
death. 

In  1818  Moore  revisited  Dublin.    Although  he  wrote  to  his 
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mother  twice  in  every  week  with  unfailing  regularity— she  held 
about  four  thousand  of  his  letters  just  before  her  death— 
the  yearning  to  kiss  her  lips  and  to  grasp  his  father's  hand 
became  all-powerful  at  times.  O'Connell,  who  was  well  able  to 
appreciate  the  services  of  the  poet  to  his  country,  joined  with 
many  others  almost  as  brilliant  as  himself  in  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Moore's  presence  to  do  him  honour.  A  public  dinner 
was  given  to  him  on  the  8th  of  June,  at  which  the  two  patriotic 
Irish  peers,  Lords  Charlemont  and  Cloncurry,  were  present, 
besides  O  Connell,  Shiel,  Bushe,  Burrowes,  the  orator  Charles 
I'hilips,  the  dramatic  poet  Maturin,  the  husband  of  Lady 
Morgan,  a  son  of  Curran,  a  son  of  Plunket,  Samuel  Lover,  and 
various  other  distinguished  men.  Lord  Charlemont  presided, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  those  we  have  named  was  a  speaker  on 
the  occasion.  No  more  illustrious  assemblage  could  be  got 
together  in  honour  of  any  man  in  any  land.  The  gathering  was 
one  of  a  very  mixed  character  ;  and  there  were  present  manv 
who,  though  admiring  their  guest's  poetry,  detested  his  politics". 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  was  compelled  to  address  the 
assembly  no  less  than  five  times.  As  mii<ht  be  expected  from 
one  who  had  made  declamation  a  study  for  so  many  years, 
Moore  s  delivery  was  perfection  itself  ;  while  his  mind,  teemin<^ 
with  fancy,  exhaustless  in  imagery,  could  fling  a  halo  around 
every  thought.    It  must  have  been  a  rare  treat  to  hear  him. 

lie  IS  a  most  elegant  speaker,"  was  the  verdict  of  Richard 
Lalor  fehiel,  himself  an  orator  of  surprising  brilliancy.  Re- 
sponding to  the  toast  of  his  health,  the  poet,  addressing  himself 
chiefly  to  those  who  diifered  from  him,  described  himself  "  as 
one  whose  humble  talents  have  ev^er  been  devoted— and  with  the 
blessing  of  God  shall  ever  be  devoted— to  the  honour  and  ad- 
vancement of  his  country's  name  ;  whose  love  for  that  country 
even  they  who  contemn  his  manner  of  showing  it  will  at  leas't 
allow  to  be  sincere,  and  perhaps  forgive  its  intemperance  for  its 
truth.  There  was  no  lowering  of  his  flag  here,  we  opine  ;  and 
if  there  be  any  who  now  see  no  "intemperance"  in  Moore's 
writings  further  than  his  occasional  laudations  of  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  with  them.  They  are 
unable  to  conceive  an  era  different  from  the  one  in  which  they 
live,  either  through  want  of  knowledge  of  the  past  or  want  of 
capacity  to  estimate  its  special  conditions.  It  might  be  possible 
to  inform  them,  but  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  endow  them 
with  faculties  they  lack. 

At  this  dinner  Moore  had  affectionately  taken  care  to  have 
his  aged  father  by  his  side.  Lord  Charlemont  gracefully  pro- 
posed the  old  man's  health.  The  son  rose  to  reply  for  the  father. 
Most  of  the  brief  speech  is  well  worthy  of  reproductioa  here. 

1  am  deputed  by  my  father  to  thank  you  ;  and  I  must  say 
that  I  feel  this  kindness  even  more  than  that  which  was  con- 
ferred directly  on  myself.  We  have  read  of  a  dumb  youth  in 
ancient  times,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  sword  uplifted  over  his 
father's  head  gave  the  power  of  utterance,  and  he  spoke  and 
saved  him.  What  fear  effected  in  that  instance,  gratitude  would, 
I  feel,  produce  in  the  present ;  and  though  I  had  been  dumb  all 
my  hfe,  words-would,  I  think,  have  burst  forth  to  thank  you. 
In  the  name  of  that  venerated  father  and  myself  I  offer  you, 
gentlemen,  my  most  deeply  felt  acknowledgments  ;  and  allow 
me  to  add  that  on  this  day  of  cordial  recolleclions  there  is  no 
one  that  deserves  to  be  remembered  more  ardently  than  he  ; 
as,  if  I  deserve  (which  1  cannot  persuade  myself)  one  half  the 
honours  which  you  have  this  day  heaped  upon  me,  to  him,  and 
to  the  education  which  he  struggled  hard  to  give  me,  I  owe  it 
all.  Yes,  gentlemen,  to  him,  and  to  an  admirable  mother— one 
of  the  warmest  hearts  even  this  land  of  warm  hearts  ever  pro- 
duced—whose highest  ambition  for  her  son  has  ever  been  that 
independent  and  unbought  approbation  of  his  countrymen 
which,  thank  God,  she  lives  this  day  to  witness." 

A  very  brief  extract  more,  and  we  shall  pass  from  this  dinner. 
The  health  of  the  poet's  wife  having  been  drunk,  he  said,  in  the 
course  of  his  reply  :  "  Domestic  happiness  is  of  that  quiet  nature 
which  the  heart  enjoys  but  the  tongue  boasts  not.  It  is  like 
that  still  music  which  the  ancients  supposed  is  going  on  above, 
not  the  less  sweet  for  its  making  no  noise  in  the  ears  of  the 
world.  I  shall  therefore  leave  to  those  among  you  who  have 
perfect  happiness  at  home  to  imagine  mine,  and  in  Mrs.  Moore's 
name  drink  all  your  healths." 


As  we  set  out  with  the  intention  of  being  strictly  impartial  in 
these  papers,  we  do  not  seek  to  hide  the  fact  that  though  O'Con- 
nell was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  public  act  of  homage 
to  Moore  in  1818,  there  was  more  than  one  occasion  when  the 
poet  expressed  himself  in  private  very  adversely  to  the  politi- 
cian. Different  people  will  discover  different  causes  for  this 
want  of  exact  unanimity  between  two  illustrious  men  who  were 
labouring,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  for  the  one  end.  Some  will 
have  it  that  Moore  caught  up  the  feeling  against  O'Connell  that 
was  prevalent  among  the  British  aristocracy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  bitter  feeling  did  exist  concerning  the  great  Irish 
agitator  in  the  class  referred  to  ;  and  it  is  also  beyond  question 
that  Moore  mixed  much  with  certain  members  of  that  class. 
Having  given  this  matter  consideration,  and  knowing  that 
in  Moore's  life  and  works"  there  is  voluminous  evidence  to 
show  that  his  opinions  on  Irish  affairs  were  frequently  op- 
posed directly  io  those  of  his  aristocratic  friends,  we  have  satis- 
fied ourselves  that  their  notions  did  not  weigh  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  Liberator.  A  more  characteristic,  natural,  and  pro- 
bable explanation  can  be  given.  The  powerful  political  lever 
known  as  "agitation"  was,  we  might  say,  O'Connell's  invention. 
Moore,  like  many  another  clever  man,  appears  to  have  had 
small  faith  in  it  until  it  achieved  results  that  were  unexpected  ; 
and,  besides,  the  extreme  refinement  and  sensibility  of  his 
poetic  nature  made  him  look  with  aversion  on  the  coarse  and 
abusive  style  of  controversy  which  O'Connell  at  times  was 
absolutely  compelled  to  adopt  in  order  to  meet  and  beat  his 
enemies  with  their  own  weapons.  From  everything  of  that 
sort  Moore  shrank  instinctively.  It  pained  him  exceedingly  to 
see  O'Connell  leading  his  people  to  pay  servile  homage  to  George 
the  Fourth  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Ireland  of  that 
abominable  personage  ;  yet  it  was  in  honour  of  the  same 
abominable  personage  that  Moore  wrote  his  "Prince's  Day." 
From  all  of  j  which  the  rational  reader  will  conclude  no  more 
than  that  even  great  men  are  not  above  making  mistakes  at 
times,  and  that  it  behoves  us  all  not  to  be  harsh  in  judgment  on 
such  occasional  errors. 

Moore  paid  several  notable  visits  to  Ireland  subsequently  to 
1818.  The  first  was  in  1825,  when  he  sat  at  the  side  of  his 
his  father's  death-bed.  Another  was  in  1830.  The  second 
French  revolution  had  occurred  some  time  previously  ;  and  a 
meeting  to  celebrate  it  was  held  in  the  September  of  that  year 
in  Dublin,  at  which  the  Irish  poet  attended.  Loud  calls  for 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  room  forced  him  to  his  feet,  and  eli- 
cited one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  unprepared  addresses.  What 
power  the  revolutionary  doctrines  learned  in  youth  had  still 
over  him  can  be  seen  in  the  speech  he  then  delivered  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  urged  only  by  his  feelings,  and  without ' 
the  reflection  beforehand  that  often  enables  an  orator  to  say 
what  he  thinks  will  please  rather  than  what  he  himself  believes. 
We  regret  that  space  for  the  reproduction  of  this  discourse  is 
not  at  our  disposal ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  some 
passages.  One,  referring  to  the  recent  revolution,  runs  :  "Nor 
is  it  France  alone  which  profits  by  this  splendid  lesson.  It  ougl^t 
to  be  useful — and,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  will  be  useful — 
in  every  quarter  of  the  civilised  world  where  there  are  rulers  to 
be  taught  the  bounds  of  power,  or  subjects  to  learn  the  limits 
of  obedience."  Alluding  to  the  terrible  excesses  which  disgraced 
for  ever  the  first  French  revolution,  he  said  :  "  The  timid  lover 
of  freedom,  hopeless  of  being  able  to  separate  the  spirit  of  his 
cause  from  its  dregs,  shrank  back  from  the  experiment  as  too 
hazardous,  and  almost  preferred  wanting  the  blessing  altogether 
to  paying  so  tremendous  a  price  for  it."  Returning  to  his 
immediate  siibject,  he  describes  it  as  a  lesson  to  the  rulers  of 
the  world  ' '  that  the  chances  of  might  against  right  are  every 
day  diminishing  ;  that  the  many  are  no  longer  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  few  ;  and  that  the  blessings  of  freedom,  once  possessed 
and  understood,  will  not  be  without  blood  relinquished  ;  that, 
in  short,  right  is  fast  becoming  might,  and  must,  as  such,  be 
omnipotent."  He  struck  hard  at  the  alien  Church  imposed  on  the 
Irish  people,  and  at  the  British  aristocracy  whose  creature  some 
have  pretended  to  believe  him  ;  he  laughed  at  "nobility"  as  an 
"  artificial  elevation,"  and  advised  peers,  for  their  own  sake,  to 
cast  in  their  lot  with  that  of  the  people,  as  that  course  could 
"  alone  prevent  such  an  anomaly  in  government  as  a  class  of  here 
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ditary  legislators  from  becoming  worse  than  ridiculous."    The  i 
peroration  of  this  splendid  effort  runs  as  follows:  "Surely, 
surely,  if  there  be  a  spectacle  on  which  God  Himself — if  1  may  j 
say  so  without  irreverence — must  look  down  with  peculiar  : 
pleasure,  it  is  that  of  man,  social  and  enlightened  man,  assert- 
ing thus  grandly  the  dignity  of  that  image  which  the  Almighty  I 
has  imposed  upon  him — spurning  away  the  rash  hand  that  I 
would  deface  iis  lineaments,   and  doing  justice  both  to  his 
Maker  and  himself  by  standing  free  and  undebased  before  the 
world." 

Another  visit  to  Ireland  was  made  in  1835.  His  father 
had  died  ten  years  before  ;  and  it  is  to  be  recorded  to  the  poet's 
honour  jthat  when  a  proposal  continuing  the  pension  old 
Moore  held  as  a  retired  barrack- master  was  made  to  Tom,  his 
favourite  sister  Nell  to  be  the  recipient,  he  declined  the  offer 
promptly  and  decisively,  preferring  to  help  her  out  of  his  ] 
own  limited  resources,  although  at  that  very  time  he  confessed 
to  his  diary,  "  God  knows  how  useful  such  aid  would  be  to  me, 
as  God  alone  knows  how  I  am  to  support  all  the  burthens 
heaped  upon  me  ;"  and  at  that  very  time  also  he  records  how 
his  wife  was  planning  "  to  do  with  one  servant"  so  that  he  might 
be  the  better  able  to  assist  his  mother.  The  mother  herself  had 
died  in  1832.  Only  his  sister  Ellen  remained  to  welcome  him.  | 
It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  simple  nature  of  the  man  to  find 
him  not  only  making  his  way  to  12~  Aungier  street,  where  he 
was  born,  but  recording  in  hvs  diary  :  "  Visited  every  part  of 
the  house — the  small  old  yard  and  its  appurtenances,  the  small  I 
dark  kitchen  where  I  used  to  have  ray  bread  and  milk,  the  frojit  | 
and  back  drawingrooms,  the  bedrooms  and  garrets — murmuring, 
'  Only  think  !  a  grocer's  still !'  "  And  again  :  "  The  many 
thoughts  that  came  rushing  upon  me  while  thus  visiting  the 
house  where  the  first  twenty  years  of  my  life  were  passed  may 
be  more  easily  conceived  than  told."  He  informed  the 
then  proprietor  of  the  grocery  of  his  identity,  and  told  him 
he  had  been  born  and  lived  many  years  in  that  house  ;  where- 
upon he  was  almost  timidly  but  warmly  invited  to  a  seat  at 
table,  which  he  accepted  with  pleasure  ;  sat  down  in  the 
most  homely  fashion  with  the  host  and  his  wife  ;  drank  the 
lady's  good  health  and  that  of  her  husband  in  a  glass 
of  wine  ;  and  left  only  when  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  an 
engagement  to  dine  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  whither  he  drove 
from  Aungier-street  with  all  his  "  recollections  of  the  old 
shop"  full  on  him^  Nay,  this  tuft-hunter  and  pleasure-lover, 
being  in  Wexfora  county  during  this  visit  of  1835,  finds  a 
delight  in  dancing  with  peasant  girls,  in  planting  a  tree  in  a 
convent  garden  at  the  request  of  the  nuns,  and  in  making  out 
the  very  hu«ible  place  in  Wexford  town  wherein  his  maternal 
grandfather,  honest  Tom  Codd,  the  weaver  and  huxter^once 
had  his  home,  and  where  Anastatia  Codd,  Moore's  mother, 
lived  out  most  of  her  days  of  maidenhood,  and  imbibed  the 
strong  feelings  of  religion  and  patriotism  which  distinguished 
her  through  life.  A  word  of  comment  upon  all  this  we  feel 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader's  intelligence. 

(to  be  continued.) 


SOMEONE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  ARTANE, 

Each  motion  some  new  charm  pourtrays, 

As  if  that  Cupid's  self  had  taught  her  ; 
In  rapt  amaze  I  often  gaze, 

And  ask  if  she  can  be  earth's  daughter. 
From  out  those  blue  eyes  beams  a  light 

That  to  my  heart's  core  swiftly  runs — 
Pure  virtuous  rays  that  seem  as  bright 

And  limpid  as  the  midday  sun's. 
Fair  ringlets  round  her  forehead  cling. 

As  moonbeams  bright  on  rippling  water. 
May  angels  bring,  like  flowers  of  Spring, 

Fond  blessings  true  to  Someone's  daughter. 


One  Nevada  editor  calls  another  Nevada  editor  "the  most 
accomplished  impromptu  liar  in  Christendom." 


MADiiE  M'GINLEY; 

OR, 

THE  PRETTIEST  GIRL  ON  TORY  ISLAND. 


Bx  C.  MaoDermott, 
Chapter  I. 

Neal  Gallagher  stood  on  the  beach  i^t  Cloghineely,  on  thff 
north-west  coast  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  it  was  early  on  a 
fine,  warm  harvest  morning,  and,  holding  one  of  his  hands  hori- 
zontally so  as  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  he 
gazed  wistfully  across  the  sound  towards  Tory  Island. 

"  The  say  is  calm,  the  wind  is  low,  an'  the  sky  is  clean,"  he 
said,  speaking  his  thoughts  ;  "  ao  I  think  in  the  name  of  the 
Three  best,  the  Father,  Son,  an'  Holy  Ghost,  I'll  start." 

It  seemed  a  good  way  out  in  ocean,  did  Tory  Island,  but  this 
hardy  young  fisherman,  inured  to  the  sea,  and  tanned  and 
brawny  from  exposure  in  all  weather,  gave  the  distance  not  a 
thought.  Hitisting  his  «nrra(jli  on  his  shoulder,  he  carried  the 
frail  craft — wicker-work  set  to  a  frame  or  gunwale,  and  covered 
with  tarred  canvas— to  the  water's  edge  :  then  seizing  his  oara 
he  pulled  out  to  sea. 

The  sea  was  calm  and  tranquil  that  morning,  and  Neal, 
accustomed  to  the  guidance  of  the  lij^ht,  buoyant  structure  in 
which  he  sat,  glided  away  over  the  glassy  water  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Soon  he  is  opposite  Innisbotin — one  of  the  three  smaller  islets 
that  lie  between  Tory  and  the  mainland.  The  green  and  golden 
patches  of  Innisbofin — for  the  corn  is  assuming  a  yellow  hue — 
contain  no  attraction  for  this  young  fellow,  as  he  sweeps  the 
islet  with  a  glance  of  his  eye.  On  he  pulls— past  Island-dooey 
and  the  green  but  teuantless  and  lonely  lunisbeg — on,  out  into 
Tory  Sound.  Presently  he  nears  Tormore,  the  east  end  of 
Tory,  the  high  and  picturesque  clifts  of  which,  seen  from  the 
mainland,  seemed  to  Otway  as  the  castellated  turrets  of  a  forti- 
fied city  rising  out  of  the  deep  ;  and,  steering  to  Port  Doon, 
the  only  landing  place  on  this  end  of  the  island,  Neal  shoots  his 
trusty  curragh  between  the  rocks  that  shelter  the  tiny  harbour, 
and  springs  lightly  to  the  shore. 

Hauling  the  light  canoe  up  the  beach,  he  placed  it,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, bottom  upwards,  for  security,  and  commenced  to  ascend* 
the  steep  and  rugged  cliff.    Arrived  at  the  top— on  the  spot  on 
which  stood  the  stronghold  of  the  Femorian  freeboter,  Balar(o£ 
which  can  still  be  seen  traces  of  the  foundation) — Neal  threw 
himself  lengthwise  upon  the  grass,  and  looked  around.  The 
1  kindly  islanders,  on  seeing  the  currayh  approach  the  shore, 
i  strolled  down  to  render  assistance  to  and  welcome  the  new- 
i  comer  ;  but  Neal  had  already  ascended  the  cliff's  as  they  ar- 
[  rived. 

What  a  prospect  presented  itself  to.  his  gaze  !    Far  away  to 
the  north-east,  dim  on  the  distant  horizon,  appear  Innistrahuil 
I  and  Malin  Head.    Nearer  are  the  Inishowen  hills,  brown  and 
!  conical,  broken  up  by  valleys  inland  into  uncertain  distance  ; 
the  bright  streaks  of  Lough  Swiily,  Mulroy,  and  Sheephaven 
bays  running  up  into  and  indenting  the  land.    Opposite  is 
Horn  Head,  with  Muckish  as  a  background  ;  thence  sweep 
westward  the  Derry  veagh  mountains,  peak  after  peak,  to  Errigle, 
standing  sentinel,  grey  and  cold-looking.    Further  on  are  land 
and  water  blending  themselves  at  Arranmore  and  the  Bloody 
Foreland.    Such  a  scene  is  to  be  witnessed  only  on  Tory  Island ! 
Standing  on  Tormore — 

*'  A  promonto'-y  of  rock 
That,  compassed  round  with  turbulent  sound, 
In  middle  ocean  meets  the  surging  shock, 
Tempest-buffeted — citadel-crowned" — 

one  has  before  him  a  picture  exquisitely  beautiful — a  picture 
i  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said  that  it  is  rare  to  find  one  with 
j  such  a  blending  of  the  elements  ! 

I  Now  as  1  do  not  wish  to  have  any  secrets  withheld  from  the 
!  reader  anont  this  my  story,  I  will  hero  inform  all  concerned 
i  that  Neal  Gallagher  has  been  accustomed  to  go  to  Tory  betimes 
I — especially  on  Sundays;  that  he  and  Madge  M'Ginley,  tlie 
■  prettiest  girl  on  Tory  Island,"  have  been  declared  lovers  any 
time  these  five  years  ;  that  Neal  on  this  particular  day  interid^^d 
to  ask  the  said  Madge  to  become  the  presiding  gtniua  of  his 
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home  and  hearth  ;  and  that  he  is  now  on  the  island  in  order  to 
fulfil  that  mission.  During  the  past  mouth  the  sea  has  been 
too  rough  for  small  boats,  so  Neal  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
first  calm  day. 

Anxious  to  meet  his  lady-love,  having  rested  himself  sufii- 
ciently  after  his  ten  miles'  rowing,  he  stood  up,  aud  proceeded 
toward  the  West  Town — for  there  are  two  villages  on  Tory 
Island,  called  respectively  East  Town  and  West  Town — in 
which  latter  his  divinity  resided. 

Now  the  reader  will  please  remember  that  it  is  Sunday,  in 
consequence  of  which  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  Toryites  lounging 
along  the  shores,  some  staring  vaguely  out  upon  the  placid 
sea,  others  chatting  and  laughing  and  wiling  the  time  as  best 
they  may.  Many  of  these  did  our  hero  accost  ;  but,  receiving 
monosyllabic,  if  not  absolutely  unfriendly,  answers,  he  desisted, 
and  walked  on  quickly  and  silently,  thinking  to  himself  how 
gruff  and  unsociable  seemed  tlie  islanders  to  him  on  this  parti- 
cular morning. 

"  Maybe  they  don't  like  I'd  take  away  Madge  from  some  o' 
their  own  boys,"  he  mused  ;  in  which  egotistical  mood  he 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Doalty  M'Grinley,  the  respected  father 
of  "  the  prettiest  girl  on  Tory." 

Raising  the  door-latch,  our  hero  made  bold  to  walk  into  the 
house,  saying  "God  bless  all  here"  as  he  entered. 

Two  little  ragged  children  were  the  only  occupants  visible, 
and  these  were  so  intent  on  scoring  circles  in  the  ashes  round 
the  fire  that  Neal  had  time  to  look  about  him  ere  they  became 
aware  of  his  presence. 

"  Where's  Madge  V"  he  at  length  inquired,  walking  up  to  the 
children. 

"She's"  began  the. elder,  a  girl  of  a  dozen  years  or  so, 

standing  up  suddenly  and  looking  at  her  questioner  ;  but,  seeing 
who  it  was,  she  involuntarily  retreated  a  step  or  two,  and 
dropped  her  chin  with  a  gulp. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  Neal  asked  again. 

"  I  won't  tell  you,"  she  said,  looking  up  peevishly  at  him. 
"  Won't  tell  me !    Why,  Biddy  !  why  won't  you  tell  me  .'"  he 
said,  soothingly. 

,  '■  'Cause  me  da  sez  you're  an  informer,"  she  jerked  out,  with 
Sashing  eyes. 

Neal  started.    His  heart  gave  a  great  thump  against  his  ribs. 
A  lump  seemed  to  arise  in  his  throat. 
An  informer ! 

What  ?    Did  this  explain  the  cold  reception  he  had  met  with  I 

Detestable,  hateful  word  !    Rather  be  a  mur  No  ;  this  idea 

he  thrust  away  ;  but  an  informer — never!  impossible  ! 

"He  wouldn't  ei-oi  it  to  me,"  he  said  ;  but,  while  he  said  it, 
a  wiiirlwind  of  thought  iiashed  through  his  mind.  Was  he  not 
on  Tory  this  day  month  ?  Were  they  not  employed  at  illicit 
distillation  there  on  that  day  ?  And  did  not  he  himself  see 
them  at  work  ?  did  not  the  police  and  coastguards  make  a  raid 
on  the  island  early  on  the  following  morning,  aud  effect  a  large 
seizure  of  illicit  whiskey  ?  might  not  the  Tory  people  accuse 
him  of  ''  informing"  on  them  ?  And  what  of  Madge — his  own 
Madge  1  What  would  slie  say  ?  Would  she  accuse  him  of  this 
unfounded  charge  ?    Surely  not. 

It  took  him  but  a  short  time  to  think  this  matter  out,  and  to 
conquer  the  surprise  and  alarm  the  suddenness  of  the  charge 
occasioned  him.  Steadying  his  voice  as  best  he  could,  he 
asked  : 

'•  Where's  your  father  ?" 

'•  He's  out,"  was  the  curt  reply  ;  after  which  Neal  turned  on 
his  heel  and  left  the  house. 

An  informer !  How  could  he  tread  the  earth,  how  could  he 
meet  "the  face  of  clay,"  while  such  a  horrible  suspicion  rested 
on  him  ?  He  an  informer !  Where  will  he  meet  Madge  ? 
Where  will  he  meet  her  father,  whose  goods  were  seized  ? 
Where  will  he  meet  any  man  who  will  speak  the  charge,  until 
he  thrust  the  wicked  lie,  the  accursed  falsehood,  down  that 
man's  throat  1 

He  walked  quickly,  excitement  lending  a  higher  colour  to  his 
bronzed  cheek,  looking  fixedly,  sternly,  and  without  fear  of 
flinching  at  the  passers-by,  who  were  by  this  time  collecting  to 
the  chapel  to  hear  Mass.  No,  he  would  not,  he  could  not,  in 
his  present  state  of  mind,  enter  the  sacred  building ;  so  he 


turned  away,  without  knowing  whence  his  footsteps  tended,  till 
he  found  himself  at  the  shore,  the  injury  done  him  rankling 
deeply  in  his  bosom. 

He  moped  about  during  Mass-time.  The  solitude,  the  noise 
of  the  sea  swashing  through  the  stones  and  pebbles,  calmed  him 
somewhat  ;  and  he  was  in  a  much  better  frame  of  mind  when, 
Mass  over,  the  people  began  to  disperse  ;  yet  he  stirred  not,  but 
sat  on,  his  legs  dangling  over  the  side  of  a  steep  cliff,  looking 
half-unconcernedly,  perhaps  half-unconsciously,  at  these  as  they 
wended  their  way  to  their  respective  homes. 

"  There's  Madge  !"  he  exclaimed  at  length.  "  I  wonder  will 
she  come  out  till  me  whin  she's  tould  I'm  here  !" 

He  had  not  the  courage  left  him  to  step  out  like  a  man  and 
accost  the  girl ;  so  he  continued  to  gaze  vaguely  after  her  until 
she  entered  the  house,  and  then  his  heart  sank  lower  and  lower, 
and  he  hung  his  head  dejectedly  on  his  bosom. 

After  a  time  he  looked  again  towards  Madge  M'Ginley'a 
home. 

"She  won't  come  out,"  he  said  mournfully.  "0  Madge, 
Madge  !  whin  yon,  turn  agin  me,  the  rest  o'  the  world  may  .'" 

He  jumped  to  his  feet,  took  up  a  stone,  and  cast  it  into  the 
sea.  The  good  healthy  indignation  he  felt  at  first  when  the 
accusation  of  his  being  an  informer  was  made  had  subsided 
into  a  peevish  irritability  that  left  him  restless  and  undecided. 
I  fancy  that  Neal  thought  a  good  deal  of  himself,  and  that  hia 
egotism  was  wounded  severely  by  the  thought  that  anyone, 
especially  of  those  who  knew  him  well,  as  of  course  the  Tory 
people  did,  who  would  or  could  accuse  him  so  unjustly.  His 
susceptibility  was  very  keen  too  ;  but  I  suspect  his  vanity  wrapped 
him  away  just  now  from  any  consideration  of  the  need  of 
meeting  the  charge  promptly  aud  disproving  it,  however  circum- 
stantial the  evidence  against  him  might  be. 

''  I  won't  go  to  the  house  for  her,"  he  said,  looking  back  once 
more.  "  She  knows  in  her  heart — everyone  in  Hmh  house  does 
— that  I'd  no  more  inform  on  thim,  or  anyone  else,  than  I'd  cut 
my  own  throat.  So  she  may  stop  there  now  if  sheplasesj'^and  he 
turned  his  steps  towards  Tormore. 

He  recked  not  that,  however  well  a  man  keeps  to  the  rule  of 
being  just  aud  fearing  not,  a  censorious  world  cares  little  to 
make  sure  of  his  guilt  before  running  away  with  his  character 
and  sporting  with  its  blackened  hue  in  face  of  high  heaven  ! 

Chapter  II.  * 
"  Madge,  d'  you  know  who  was  here  since  ?     Guess  !"  said 
little  Biddy,  a  precocious  mite  of  humanity,  as  her  sister  arrived 
from  Mass. 

Madge  turned  pale  on  the  instant,  as  her  heart,  which  I  may 
till  you  "  was  in  the  right  place,"  told  her  who  that  person  was. 
However,  womanlike,  though  she  knew  to  a  certainty,  she 
asked  : 

"  Who,  Biddy  ?   I  couldn't  guess  !" 

"  Well,  that  nice  sweetheart  o'  yours— Neal  himself,  an'  no 
other — there  !" 

"  An'  where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — nor  I  don't  care  ;  an'  I  toul'  him  he  was  an 
informer,  so  I  did." 

"You  what!"  Madge  screamed.  Now  while  it  was  freely 
hinted — nay,  spoken  about  on  the  island — that  Neal  Gallagher 
"iuformed,"  Madge  M'Ginley  was  by  no  means  disposed^  to 
believe  that  the  charge  was  correct,  or  that  if  the  information 
came  to  the  police  through  him  it  must  have  been  through  soma 
one,  perhaps  a  friend,  to  whom  Neal  casually  confided  or  men- 
tioned the  matter.  It  must  have  been,  thought  Madge,  in  the 
manner  last  indicated,  that  the  information  was  conveyed — 
never  would  Neal  Gallagher  become  an  informer  !  However, 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  tantalise  him  a  bit,  lover  like, 
over  the  occurrence  when  next  he  visited  her — give  him  the 
cold  shoulder,  bestow  on  him  a  few  pouts  and  indignant  tosses 
of  the  head,  with  a  few  cutting  sarcasms  ;  and,  in  fact,  she 
meant  to  employ  for  a  while  all  those  subtle  arts  whereby  a  fair 
one  may  cause  her  adorer  much  uneasiness  aud  pain  of  mind. 
But  she  was  not  prepared  for  his  being  accused  by  other  lips 
than  her  own  ;  and  hence  she  screamed. 

"You  what,  did  you  say?  You  wretch!"  And  she  forth- 
with set  to  to  cuff  that  unfortunate  precocious  sister  with  a 


hearty  naturalness  that  was  decidedly  unpleasant  to  the 
sufferer. 

Panting  from  her  exertions,  she  applied  her  face  to  the 
window-pane  to  see  if  Neal  was  coming.  Long  she  gazed,  and 
'  yet  he  did  not  appear.  A  chill,  a  dread  came  over  her.  Perhaps 
— no — yet  who  could  tell  ? — maybe  he  did  "  inform."  Ah,  no  ! 
he  couldn't  have  done  it :  banish  the  thought !  But  why  doesn't 
he  come  to  her  ?  Does  he  fear  meeting  her  !  Is  this  coward 
guilt  ?  Surely  it  must  be.  As  the  thought  forced  itself  on  her, 
her  idol  fell  from  his  high  place — fell  shattered  into  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces ! 

She  tore  herself  from  the  window.  She  could  scarcely  look 
her  little  sister  in  the  face ;  but  her  heart  smote  her  for  the 
beating  she  had  administered  ;  so,  to  make  up  for  it,  on  the 
principle  of  "cut  his  head  and  give  him  a  plaster,"  she  seized 
little  Biddy  in  her  arms  and  kissed  and  hugged  her  vehemently. 

"There  now,  Beesey,  don't  be  gurning  any  more,"  she  said 
soothingly,  as  she  laid  the  child  down.  But  she  could  not  rest. 
She  proceeded  to  occupy  herself  with  household  affairs,  which 
engaged  her  time  for  some  hours,  during  which  she  was  almost 
in  a  fever — a  tumult  of  conflicting  thoughts  having  taken  pos- 
session of  her  mind. 

"  I'll  go  out  at  any  how,  an'  see  whether  he  has  gone  home  or 
not,"  she  concluded  at  length,  unable  to  control  her  curiosity 
or  anxiety  any  longer.  She  threw  a  shaw  over  her  head,  and 
started  in  haste  for  Tormore. 

(to  bk  continttbd.) 


SILENCE. 

BY  FANNIE  H.  BOWMAN. 


'Tis  night  1  drear  silence  keeps  the  world. 
And  shadows  have  their  wings  unfurled, 
In  peace  and  sleep  mute  cities  lie, 
And  restful  hours  are  gliding  by. 

o 

A  grave  !  whose  stillness  naught  can  break, 
Till  Grod  Himself  the  dead  shall  wake  ; 
No  sound  of  earth  invades  the  tomb. 
No  light  can  pierce  the  starless  gloom. 

But  oh  !  more  deadly  far  th&n  these. 
The  silence  which  our  pride  decrees — 
When  hearts  are  dumb  and  fond  eyes  frown, 
And  Love  by  Pride  has  been  cast  down. 


WHAT  JOHN  HARDING  THOUGHT. 

By  Mary  Grace  Halpine. 


"  In  some  things  women  are  so  ailly  and  ridiculous  !" 

Here  John  Harding  laid  down  the  magazine  article  he  had 
been  reading,  and  which  had  for  its  theme  the  apparently  in- 
exhaustible one — the  follies  and  shortcomings  of  the  sex  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

Mrs.  Harding  glanced  up  from  the  bow  she  was  fashioning  to 
the  solemn  face  of  the  speaker. 

"In  some  things  I  That  is  encouraging,  surely  !  I've  known 
such  quantities  of  men  that  were  silly  and  ridiculous  in  so 
many.    What  is  it  now,  I  wonder  1" 

Loftily  oblivious  to  the  quiet  sarcasm  in  these  words,  Mr. 
Harding  continued  : 

"Just  look  at  the  way  they  dress,  for  instance." 

"  Oh !" 

"  Not  only  devoid  of  common  sense,  but  of  all  artistic  elegance 
and  beauty." 

"  Really,  John,"  retorted  Mrs.  Harding,  drawing  her  needle 
through  her  work  with  so  much  energy  as  to  snap  the  thread, 
"  however  silly  women  may  be  in  your  estimation,  I  think  they 
might  know  how  and  in  what  style  to  dress." 

"They  might,  I  suppose,"  was  the  cool  response  ;  "  but  that 
they  don't  is  very  evident.  Have  you  read  *  Dress  as  ^t  Re- 
lates to  Health  and  Beauty'  in  the  last  Monthly  ?" 

"  No,"  responded  Mrs.  Harding,  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 
"  It  was  written  by  some  man,  I  suppose." 


"  No  matter  who  it  was  written  by  ;  it  is  sound  sense,  every 
word  of  it.  I  wish  you  would  study  that  article,  Mary  ;  it 
would  do  you  an  immense  deal  of  good.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  haven't  sense  in  a  good  many  things,  which  surprises 
me  all  the  more  that  you  should  show  so  little  in  the  way  you 
dress." 

Mrs.  Harding's  red  cheeks  grew  redder  still. 
"  John  Harding !" 

"  There  now,  Mary,  don't  fly  into  a  passion  because  I  tell  you 
the  truth,  and  all  for  your  ownfgood.  Just  look  at  the  trimming 
on  the  skirt  of  your  dress,  for  instance  ;  according  to  all  artistic 
rule,  the  line  should  be  unbroken  from  waist  to  the  feet,  and 
here  it  is  cut  up  and  destroyed  in  half-a-dozen  places  1'' 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  me  in  a  dress  whose  skirt  wag  entirely 
plain,  or,  as  you  term  it,  with  the  line  unbroken  from  waist  to 
feet  i." 

"  No  ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so." 

"  You  would  ]  Have  you  any  further  complaint  to  make  ?  If 
you  have,  I  beg  that  you  won't  be  at  all  backward  about  stating 
it." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  be.  There's  the  hat  you  wear.  That  is 
what  you  call  it,  I  suppose,  though  for  any  use  it  performs  it 
might  as  well  be  called  'most  anything  else  ;  a  mass  of  ribbons, 
feathers,  and  flowers,  piled  up  as  high  as  possible,  and  worn 
upon  the  back  of  the  head." 

"  Anything  further  ?" 

"  Yes.  Look  at  the  way  that  the  hair  is  worn  by  nine-tentha 
of  the  ladies — yours  among  'em.  Part  of  it  in  a  snarl  on  the  fore- 
head, and  the  rest  braided  and  festooned  at  the  back  of  the 
head." 

"  How  would  you  have  me  arrange  it?" 

"  Why,  simply  drawn  back  from  the  forehead  and  coiled  low 
at  the  back  of  the  head  so  as  to  preserve  its  classic  outline.  Some- 
thing the  way  it  is  in  that  picture.    See  !" 

Mrs.  Harding  glanced  at  the  picture  to  which  her  husband 
pointed — that  of  a  very  lovely  girl,  with  small,  regular  features, 
and  whose  wavy  hair  was  loosely  knotted  at  the  back. 

"  Yes,  I  see.  But  I  don't  think  you  ever  saw  my  hair  dressed 
in  that  style." 

"  It  would  be  an  immense  improvement  if  you  would  dress  it 
so  ;  you'd  look  like  quite  another  person." 

"I  think  I  should.  But  have  you  no  further  suggestions  to 
make  ?   Your  ideas  are  so  original  that  they  interest  me." 

"  Not  at  present,"  returned  Mr.  Harding,  biting  off  the  end 
of  a  cigar  he  intended  to  light  as  soon  as  he  got  out  on  the 
steps. 

A  few  minutes  later,  he  put  his  head  back  into  the  room  where 
his  wife  was  sitting  : 

"  I  shall  be  around  with  the  ponies  at  three,  Mary.  Don't 
keep  me  waiting." 

Mrs.  Harding  belonged  to  that  large  class  of  ladies  whose  at- 
tractions depend  more  or  less  on  their  style  of  dress,  and  no 
one  understood  this  more  clearly  than  she.  She  knew  her  strong 
and  weak  points,  and  how  to  bring  out  the  one  and  conceal  the 
other.  For  instance,  she  had  fine  eyes,  hair,  and  complexion, 
but  her  features  were  rather  irregular,  her  forehead  especially 
being  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest  of  her  face,  and-the  form 
wanting  in  roundness^ of  outline.  But  so  .skilfully  were  these 
defects  remedied  by  the  adjustment  of  the  hair  and  dress  that 
they  were  scarcely  noticed,  and  she  was  considered  by  all  who 
knew  her — her  husband  not  excepted — to  be  an  attractive  and 
very  charming  woman. 

Mrs.  Harding  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  in  the 
attic  overhauling  a  chest  that  had  belonged  to  her  husband's 
aunt  ;  apparently  well  repaid  for  her  trouble  by  the  garments 
fished  up  out  of  its  dark  depths,  and  which  she  carried  to  her 
own  room.  Out  of  one  of  these  she  fashioned  a  dress  very 
similar  in  style  to  the  one  for  which  her  husband  had  expressed 
so  much  admiration. 

"  I  hate  to  disfigure  myself  so  !"  she  thought,  as  the  straight 
folds  fell  lankly  around  the  tall,  thin  form,  making  it  look  still 
more  tall  and  thin  ;  "  but  nothing  else  will  cure  John  ;  and  if  he 
keeps  on,  he'll  drive  me  frantic  !" 

Then  she  proceeded  to  take  down  the  heavy  braids  of  hair, 
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and,  combing  it  smoothly  from  the  forehead  over  the  ear,  ar- 
ranged ic  in  a  pug  low  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

"  Good  gracious !  I  didn't  suppose  anything  could  make  me 
look  so  much  like  a  fool!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Harding,  as  she 
noted  the  change  that  it  made  in  her  appearance.  "  But  no 
matter  ;  it's  only  for  once,  and  I  guess  1  can  stand  it,  if  lie 
can  !" 

Taking  a  round,  flat  hat,  very  much  in  vogue  a  few  years 
ago,  and  whose  only  ornameat  was  a  ribbon  around  the  crown, 
Mrs.  Harding  went  down  into  the  parlour. 

She  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Ten  minutes  later  John  came 
up  to  the  door,  in  an  open  phaeton,  drawn  by  the  well-matched 
greys  that  were  the  pride  of  his  heart. 

Ranaing  up  the  steps,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where 
his  wife  sat. 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  in  dumb  amazement. 

"  Heaven  and  earth  !  Mary,  is  that  you  ?  I  thought  it  was— 
I  don't  know  what !    What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  carry  out  the  hints  you  gave  me  this 
morning  in  regard  to  dress.  I  hope  it  suits  you  and  that  you 
admire  its  efifect  ?" 

' '  Well,  no,"  responded  Mr.  Harding,  taking  a  critical  survey 
of  the  odd-looking  figure  before  him,  "  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  To 
speak  plainly,  you  look  like  a  fright  !" 

••I  must  say,  John,"  retorted  his  wife,  with  an  injured  air, 
"that  you  are  very  hard  to  suit  and  very  unreasonable.  I 
have  spent  the  gi-eater  part  of  the  morning  in  following  the 
suggestions  you  gave  me  at  breakfast,  aad  still  you  find  fault. 
What  is  it  now,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  Here  is  the  unbroken  sweep 
of  skirt ;  the  classic  outline  of  the  head— I  think  that  is  what 
you  call  it.    And  you  surely  cannot  say  that  this  hat  is  too 

high,  or  that  its  elegant  simplicity — I  quote  your  own  words  

is  destroyed  by  any  superabundance  of  flowers,  feathers,  and 
ribbons. " 

Mr.  Harding  turned  very  red. 

"  That  is  all  nonsense,  Mary.  I  had  only  three  hours  at  my 
disposal,  and  it's  now  half -past  three.  I  thought  I  should  fiud 
you  all  ready." 

'•  I  shall  be  ready  in  half  a  minute,"  replied  his  wife,  tying  on 
her  hat. 

Mr.  Harding  looked  a"  her  in  horrified  astonishment. 
'■  Do  you  think  that  I  am  going  to  take  you  out  in  such  a 
dress  as  that  ?   Why,,J'ou  look  like  an  escaped  lunatic  !" 
Just  here  the  door  bell  rang. 

"  It's  Judge  Howe,"  said  Mr.  Harding,  as  he  listened  to  the 
voice,  in  reply  to  the  servant  who  answered  it.  "  He's  come 
expressly  to  see  you.  For  pity's  sake,  go  up  stairs  and  put  on 
something  decent.  1  wouldn't  have  him  see  you  in  that  dowdy 
thing  for  any  consideration  !" 

"  Will  you  promises"  

"I'll  promise  anything!"  interposed  Mr.  Harding,  drawing 
his  wife  towards  the  door  which  opeued  into  the  back  parlour, 
and  through  which  she  disappeared  just  as  their  visitor  was 
announced. 

In  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time  Mrs.  Harding 
entered  the  parlour  where  her  husband  and  their  guest^  were 
seated,  I  joking  so  different  that  no  one  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  her  would  have  recognised  her. 

Mr.  Harding  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  as  he  looked  at  the 
pretty,  tastefully -attired  woman  of  whom  he  had  often  spoken  to 
his  friend,  J udge  Howe,  and  to  whom  he  was  so  proud  to  pre- 
sent her. 

In  the  gay  and  animated  conversation  that  followed  and  all 
the  pleasant  thoughts  to  which  it  gave  rise,  he  forgot  everything 
else ;  not  so  Mrs.  Harding.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed  after 
their  visitor,  she  turned  her  laughing  eyes  full  upon  her  husband's 
fa,ce. 

"  Now,  John,  let  us  have  a  fair  and  clear  understanding  ;  I 
Vant  to  suit  you,  if  it  is  a  possible  thing.  Which  of  these  two 
styles  of  dressing  do  you  wish  me  to  adopt  ?" 

"  I  shouldn't  suppose  you'd  ask  such  a  question,  Mary. 
Sseing  you  once  in  the  peculiar  costume  you  assumed  ia  quite 
enough  for  me,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  assumed  it  to  please  you— don't  forget  that." 


"  You  failed  in  your  object,  then.  To  speak  frankly,  I  didn't 
suppose  it  possible  for  you  to  look  so  downright  ugly  in  any- 
thing. " 

"  You  are  not  over  complimentary,"  laughed  Mrs.  Harding. 
"  But  no  matter  ;  if  you're  satisfied,  I  am.  Don't  look  so  crest- 
fallen, John  ;  you  are  not  a  bit  more  inconsistent  than  the  rest 
of  your  sex  who  give  ours  so  much  sage  advice  in  regard  to 
matters  they  know  nothing  about.  If  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  these  modern  Solomons  should  dress  as  they  advise  other  peo- 
ple's wives  and  daughters  to  do  they  wouldn't  be  seen  in  the 
street  with  them. " 

P£D-  TRIANISM. 

By  Max  Adeler. 

"I  want  to  see  you  about  a  case  involving  a  question  of 
damages,"  said  Mr.  Pratt  to  Lawyer  Locke. 
"  State  it,  please,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

"Well,  I  have  been  paying  attentions  to  Ada  Brown,  old 
Brown's  daughter,  up  hpre,  you  know.  And  Joe  Bigler,  he 
was  kind  of  fooling  around  there,  in  love  with  her,  too.  And 
when  Joe  and  I'd  call  on  the  same  evening  we'd  try  to  sit  each 
other  out,  and  I  s'pose  may  be  it  did  get  a  little  monotonous  for 
Ada." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  observed  the  lawyer. 

"  And  so  we  went  on  that  way,  night  after  night ;  until,  one 
evening  when  we  came  in,  Ada,  she  says  : 

"  '  Which  of  you  two  gentlemen  i.n  the  better  pedestrian  V 

"  Well,  Joe  he  said  he  was  ;  and  I  said  I  was  ;  and  we  had  a 
hot  dispute  ;  and  Ada  says  : 

"  '  Why  not  get  up  a  match  ?  Say,  for  instance,  both  walk 
fifteen  times  around  the  block  V 

"So  we  agreed  to  do  it.  We  started  out  the  front  door,  and 
met,  coming  in,  a  young  man  whom  Ada  said  was  her  cousin 
Henry,  from  Oshkosh.  But  Joe  and  I  began.  He  came  down 
to  work,  and  so  did  I.  We  went  fairly  booming  around  that 
block,  I  a  little  ahead,  but  I  had  to  keep  an  eye  on  Joe,  because 
once  I  caught  him  trying  to  take  a  short  cut  down  an  alley. 
But  we  kept  on,  aad  on,  without  interruption,  excepting  once 
when  a  policeman  stopped  us  under  an  impression  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter.  He  spread  the  story  that  there  was  a 
pedestrian  match,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  two  hundred 
boys  following  us.  Joe  caught  up  with  me,  and  we  agreed  after 
the  sixth  lap  to  stop  at  old  Brown's  for  a  drink  of  water.  Ada 
came  to  the  door  with  Henry,  and  Henry  seemed  to  think  it 
was  splendid,  for  he  encouraged  us  to  keep  right  along." 

"Did  your 

"Oh,  yes  !  We  struck  out  again  on  the  seventh  lap,  the 
crowd  of  boys  whooping  and  hallooing  ;  and  then  some  dogs 
joined  in,  and  on  the  eighth  lap  there  were  two  dog 
fights,  and  a  sparring  match  between  some  of  the  boys.  Then 
Joe  said  he  believed  he  would  give  in,  and  so  we  stopped  at 
Brown's  again,  and  Henry  came  out  and  said  that  Ada  had  bet 
a  pair  of  gloves  that  Joe  would  win  ;  so  Joe  made  up  his  mind 
to  keep  on.  I  began  to  have  some  kind  of  doubts  about  Henry  ; 
but,  however,  we  buckled  down  to  it,  and  after  two  more  laps, 
and  three  dog  fights,  and  some  ofleneive  remarks  from  the  boys, 
I  said  to  Joe  I  thought  we  might  rest  awhile. 

"  We  sat  down  on  old  Brown's  door  step,  and  a  moment  later  I 
peeped  in  at  the  window  to  see  if  any  of  the  folks  were  around, 
and  I  saw  Henry  sitting  on  the  sofa  with  his  arm  about  Ada's 
waist,  and  he  kissing  her. 

"  It  struck  me  that  that  was  a  mighty  queer  way  of  showing 
interest  in  an  exciting  pedestrian  match,  and  I  told  J oe  so.  Joe 
rang  the  bell,  and  Henry  came  out  and  said  that  Ada  had  wanted 
to  call  off  her  bet  on  Joe  and  give  odds  in  favour  of  me.  That 
seemed  a  little  thin,  I  thought ;  but  it  worked  Joe  up,  and  he 
was  for  taking  some  more  turns.  So  we  began  again,  but  so 
exhausted  that  we  could  hardly  creep  around  ;  and  toward  the 
end  of  the  lap,  when  Joe  accidentally  stumbled  into  the  middle 
of  the  twenty-third  dog-fight,  and  a  yellow  dog  bit  him,  he  said 
blamed  if  he'd  walk  another  lap  even  if  Ada  did  bet  on  him  ! 
Joe  said  that  if  a  man  couldn't  express  his  affection  for  a  girl 
without  ruining  his  legs,  why,  love  was  not  what  it  was  cracked 
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up  to  be.  So  we  stopped  at  Brown's  again,  and  through  the 
window  I  saw  cousin  Henry  still  busy  huijgin^  Ada.  He  came 
to  the  door,  and  began  to  cackle  about  Ada  and  her  bets,  but  Joe 
and  [  pushed  in,  and  we  both  said  we'd  had  about  enough  pedes- 
trianism,  and  doif- fights,  auJ  enthusiasm  to  last  us  anyhow  until 
next  fall.  And  Heary  said  it  was  too  noble  a  sport  to  be  aban- 
doned in  that  way  ;  and  he  offered  to  bet  that  Joe  could  out- 
walk me  in  three  more  laps  around  the  block  ;  but  1  told  him 
that  that  game  was  slightly  played.  Then  A.da,  she  must  have 
suspected,  for  she  got  up  and  said  that  she  had  the  pleasure  to 
announce  that  her  cou«in  Henry  had  proposed  to  her,  and  she 
had  accepted  him,  and  thoy  were  going  to  be  married  in  June ! 
Mad  ?  Well,  Joe  couldn't  collect  his  senses  for  a  minute,  and  I 
couldn't  ;  bu,t  pretty  soon  we  both  picked  up  our  hats  and  left 
without  saying  a  word,  and  as  we  went  out  we  heard  cousin 
Henry  laughing.  Now  what  1  want  to  see  is  if  I  can't  make  that 
scoundrel  pay  for  the  labour  I  had  in  walking  about  twenty 
miles  last  night.  Can  I  V 
"  I  hardly  think  so." 

"  Cau'c,  hey  ?  Well,  then,  I'll  emigrate !  Hang  a  country 
where  a  man  can  be  imposed  on  in  that  infamous  manner  by  an 
outcast  from  Oshkosh !" 

Then  iMr.  Pratt  withdrew. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[SPECIAXLY  WRITTEN  FOR  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  CODNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XXX.— §. 
Signs  of  thjs  Vocative  Case. 
The  sound  of  g  is  equal  in  every  respect  and  in  every  position  in 
a  word  to  that  of  x),— See  Lesson  XXIL  However,  it  may  be  well 
to  say  here  that  j;,  broad  or  slender,  in  the  middle  and  end  of 
words,  or  between  two  vowels,  is  never  pronounced,  but  it  has  the 
efifeot  of  lengthening  the  sound  of  the  preceding  vowel  or  diphthong, 
as  fug  (soo),  juice  ;  ip-ouijim,  (awrdheem),  I  exalt.  Broad  j  is  like 
y  in  year,  but  broader  and  more  guttural,  as  a  ■6o)vaf  (a  yhoras),  his 
door.  Slender  g  is  ttie  same  as  y  in  year,  as  a  gipein  (a  jirawn), 
his  horse.  If  a  or  o  precedes  g  in  the  first  syllable  of  a  word,  the 
syllable  takes  the  sound  of  ei/e,  as  aJai'o  (eye),  a  face. 

A  and  o,  signs  of  the  vocative  case,  cause  aspiration,  as  a  bcAti, 
0  woman  !    O  oViia,  O  God. 

The  vocative  case  in  Irish  corresponds  with  the  nominative  case 
of  address  in  English, 
For  pronunciation  of  g  see  Lesson  XXH.  ' 

Vocabulary, 
AgAi'D  (eye),  a  face,  foigfo,  patience. 

Aip  bic  (er  bih,  i  short,  as  in       Uog  (lhay,  or  Ihee),  a  calf. 

"  bid"),  at  all.  lArcA,  lighted, 

Amuig*  (at  rest),  outside.  tie,  usually  a  Tie,  yesterday. 

Aimi-oeACc,  folly.  ^ig,  a  king. 

Ai\t)uigtm,  I  exalt.  ^6g,  pleasure. 

.     ■*rci5*  (at  rest),  inside.  r\^M-o,  a  street. 

cuAit),  or  tio  CI1A1-6,  went.  rtiAijAc,  pleasant. 

•oftAg,  good,  ceine,  fire, 

eipinn,  of  or  to  eipe,  ctp-^iXAo  (love  of  country) 

irogluim,  1  learn.  patriotism. 
/  1.  Cib-pnl  An  Uog  ■oub  ?  Tli'l  por  AgAin  ;  bi  fe  Ann- ro  A 
tie.  2.  C<i  b-pil  An  i\ig  65?  ni  l  por  AgAm  Aip  bic,  b-pil  |<e 
Afcig?  ni'b,  Acc  CA  fe  Ainuig,  bi  |-e  Afcig  a  ne.  3.  If  r.S^ub 
fUAipc  e,  ino  leAtib.  4,  So  mo  ct\oi-6e,  a  CliopniAic.  5.  Ap-ouigim 
mo  -oViiA,  AgAi-6  Agur  •oopn.  6.  ■OOAg-pig  Ajuf  |\ig  olc,  c^|^- 
5t\d•6  A15  An  T\ig.  ni  b-puiL  AjA-o-pig  Atin  ei]Mnn  (airift/i)  Anoif.  7. 
fogluim  SliAe-oilge,  Ci  poigit)  Ag.vo.  1f  fog niorve.  8.  l)i6eAnn 
A-6  mop  opm.  ni  olc  e  pn,  acc  if  fUAipc  e.  9.  Ca  b-puil  An 
niA'OA-6?  X)o  cuAi-6  fe  AmAc.  Ci  b-pinl  ah  c-AmAtiAn  ?  -Oo  cuAnj 
f e  AfceAc.  10.  fpiio  Aft)  Aguf  ceine  lo,fC4  Antifo.  Aimit)eAcc 
5ej,ff  if  f&if  fe-iff,  wAf  weif  aii  leAbAf  beAg  jlif. 


*  Amuig  and  Afcig  are  employed  only  with  verbs  of  rest — i.e., 
when  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  at  rest, 
as  ci  f e  Amuig,  he  is  (at  rest)  outside  ;  cd  fe  Afcig,  he  is  (at  rest, 
not  going)  inside  ;  but  Amac  and  Afceoic  are  employed  with  verbs  of 
motion,  as  cuaio  fe  aiviac,  he  went  out;  cuaix)  fe  AfceAc,  ha  went 


in. 


1.  Where  is  the  black  calf  ?  I  know  not  ;  he  was  here  yesterday. 
2,  Where  is  the  youug  king?  1  do  not  know  "at  all."  Is  he 
within  ?  No,  but  he  is  without  ;  he  wasiu  yesterday.  That  is  au 
agreeable  tale,  my  child.  4.  Here  is  my  heart  (idiom  of  offeriog  to, 
or  giving  away),  Cormac,  5.  I  exalt  my  God.  A  face  and  a  fist,  0. 
A  good  king  and  a  bad  king.  The  king  is  patriotic.  There  is  no  high 
king  in  Irelaud  now.  7.  I  learn  Irish.  You  have  patience.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure,  8.  I  am  (usually)  very  luoky.  That  is  not  bad, 
but  it  is  pleasant.  9.  Where  is  the  dog  ?  Ho  went  out.  Where  is 
the  fool  ?  (c  before  AniAWAn  is  merely  euphonic).  He  went  in.  10. 
There  are  a  high  street  and  a  lighted  fire  here.  "  The  less  folly  the 
better,"  says  the  little  green  book, 

[The  youug  learner  may  hud  some  difhculty  in  analysing  the  Iftst 
sentence.  It  is  iatentitinally  left  uuexjjiained  to  exercise  the  young 
mind.  The  only  assistance  he  may  expect  on  the  subject  sentence 
is  that  50A]\]\  literally  means  short,] 

(to  bb  continued.) 


QUILBY'S  PHYSICIAN, 


Quilby  has  lost  all  confidence  in  his  physician.  This  is  how  it 
occurred,  Mrs.  Quilby  suffers  greatly  from  headache.  The 
other  day,  while  Mr.  Q.  was  absent,  she  took  one  of  her  worst 
spells.  The  family  p.hysician,  Dr.  Tetwick,  was  summoned, 
who,  after  several  preliminary  questions,  and  as  many  feeble 
replies,  pronounced  it  a  very  serious  case  of  typhoid  fever  (this 
was  raging  in  the  immediate  vicinity),  but  added  that  with 
great  care  he  thought  he  could  break  it  up. 

Quilby  returned  shortly  after  Tetwick  had  taken  leave  of  Mrs. 
Q  ,  and  found  her  labouring  in  what  he  termed  a  catnip  spasm, 
and  almost  dead  with  fright. 

"Oh,  Quilby!"  she  exclaimed,  "I — I — am  going  to  leave 
you  !" 

"  The  dickens  you  are  !"  ejaculated  Q.,  unable  to  arrive  at  her 
meaning.    "  And  where  might  you  be  going  to  ?" 

"  Going  to  die,  dear  husband,"  she  groaned  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  I  am  very,  very  sick  indeed,  and  the  doctor  has  just  been  here, 
and  pronounced  it  typhoid  fever.  Oh,  I  know  I  shall  die,  for  it  is 
fatal  to  our  family  ;  for  brother  John  and  brother  Henry  both 
died  with  it,  and  I  know  I  shall — oh,  I  know  1  shall !" 

''Now,  look  here,  Mrs.  Q.,"  said  Quilby,  trying  to  look  im- 
pressive— "don't  you  go  blubbering  and  making  a  waterspout 
out  of  your  eyes,  but  just  dry  up.  I'll  bet  ten  pounds  you 
haven't  any  more  fever  than  I  have.  Tetvvick  has  a  scheme  in 
view,  but  I'll  put  a  stop  to  his  'leetle'  game,  you  bet !" 

The  morrow  found  Mrs.  Quilby  perfectly  well  and  happy, 
which  made  Mr.  Q.  chuckle  as  he  thought  of  the  plan  which  he 
was  about  to  carry  out  to  entrap  Dr.  Tetwick. 

After  'oreakfast  he  went  up  town,  and  very  soon  returned  with 
feeble  and  tottering  steps,  Mrs.  Q.  saw  at  ouce  that  he  had 
been  imbibing. 

However,  he  managed  to  wri'.,'gle  into  a  chair  ;  then  shutting 
one  eye  rather  comically,  he  said  : 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Q.,  I  want  you  fib  go  to  bed  ;  but  before  you  go 
send  the  boy  after  our  physician.  Tell  him  that  I'm  awfully 
sick,  and  to  bring  Tetwick  immediately.  I'm  going  to  have  a 
beautiful  case  of  typhoid  fever  for  him  to  break  up  to-day,"  and 
Quilby  grinned  sava^jely. 

Mrs.  Quilby  thought  her  husband  was  hopelessly  mad,  but 
did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  remonstrate  with  hira. 

The  boy  was  dispatched  for  the  doctor,  and  very  soon  Quilby 
went  to  bed.  When  the  physician  arrived  he  found  him  buried 
beneath  something  leas  than  a  dozen  blankets,  and  groaniug  ter- 
ribly. 

Di-.  Tetwick  walked  up  to  the  bed,  and  after  he  had  pom- 
pously examined  his  pulse,  remarked  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  : 

"  Very  high  pulse.''" 

"  Yes,  very,"  Quilby  responded, 

"  Have  a  burning  fever," 

"  Yes,"  in  a  faltering  voice, 

''  Do  you  have  chills,  Mr,  Quilby  ?" 

"  Occasionally,"  very  low, 

"  How  long  have  you  been  sick  ?" 

"  Only  to-day,"  hardly  audible. 
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"  Well,  Mr.  Qnilby,  I  am  sorry  to  say  ao,  but  you  are  going 
to  have  a  very  serious  siege  of  typhoid  fever,  if  I  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  breaking  it  up  in  the  start,"  Tetwick  responded,  with  a 
sigh. 

You  old  jackanapes  !  you  vagabond  !"  exclaimed  Quilby, 
springing  from  the  bed  with  a  fiendish  scowl,  "if  you  don't 
know  the  difiference  between  the  effect  of  seven  horns  of  whis- 
key and  typhoid  fever,  you  had  better  skip  out  of  my  house,  and 
don't  return  again,  or  I'll  set  you  up  in  the  boot  and  shoe  busi- 
ness, and  make  an  example  of  you  for  other  quacks  to  stare  at. 
Do  you  hear  ?    I  say,  skip  ?" 

And  the  quack  did  skip.  He  left  the  house  on  a  dead  run, 
while  his  pale  countenance  displayed  a  look  of  unspeakable  hor- 
ror. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  card  tacked  above  Tetwick's  door 
which  read,  "To  let,"  and  Dr.  Tetwick  was  seldom  seen  in 
those  quarters  thereafter. 


A  WONDERFUL  CURIOSITY. 

A  prominent  lawyer  went  home  the  other  day  to  dinner,  and 
found  that  his  little  boy  had  had  his  head  clipped  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  style. 

Affecting  not  to  notice  it,  he  began  to  speak  of  a  wonderful 
curiosity  on  exhibition  down  town,  in  the  shape  of  a  living 
creature  with  a  form  something  like  that  of  a  human  being.  Its 
head  was  as  round  as  a  pumpkin,  its  ears  stuck  out  like  oyster- 
shells  on  a  cocoanut,  its  nose  projected  like  a  figure  four  from 
what  seemed  to  be  its  face,  it  walked  upright,  and  its  head  was 
covered  with  a  growth  of  bristles  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  creature  had  been 
called  the  "What  is  it  ?" 

And  placing  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head,  the  father  said  : 
"Why,  here  it  ia  now.    Here's  the  very  thing  I've  been 
talking  about." 
The  boy  replied,  as  he  buttered  a  piece  of  bread  : 
"They've  got  a  blamed  sight  worse-looking  thine  about 
here." 

"  What  kind  of  a  thing  is  it  ?"  said  the  lawyer. 

'•  It  is  the  father  of  the  '  What  is  it  V  "  retorted  the  lad. 

The  subject  was  dropped. 


GAS-JETS. 


A  Cincinnati  paper  says  :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
shall  go,  and  it  may  turn  out  that  way  in  the  long  run,  but  all 
the  precept  and  example  ever  promulgated  can't  save  him  from 
the  sheepish,  awkward  feeling  sure  to  seize  him  when  he  goes 
sparking  the  6rst  time." 

"You  made  a  fool  of  me,"  said  an  irritated  man  to  his  wife, 
"  and  that's  the  way  you  got  me  to  marry  you."  "  My  love," 
sweetly  responded  the  wife,  ' '  you  do  yourself  injustice.  Call 
yourself  a  fool  if  you  please,  hup  remember  that  you  boast  of 
being  a  self-made  man." 

An  artist  who  painted  a  picture  of  a  lady,  that  was  a  frightful 
daub,  on  asking  her  what  she  thought  of  it,  when  he  took  it 
home,  was  surprised  by  her  responding,  "  I  think  it  is  altoge- 
ther lacking  in  warmth,  so  I'll  throw  it  into  the  fire,"  which  she 
did. 

A  man  will  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  railing  all  the  afternoon  to  see 
a  cricket-match  or  a  horse-trot,  but  put  him  in  a  church  pew  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  he  will  wobble  all  over  the  seat. 

It  is  a  great  piece  of  folly  for  a  man  to  be  always  ready  to 
meet  trouble  half  way.  If  he  would  put  all  the  journey  on 
trouble  he  might  never  meet  it  at  all. 

Wash  a  baby  up  clean  and  dress  him  up  real  pretty,  and  he 
will  resist  all  advances  with  a  most  superlative  crossness  ;  but 
let  him  eat  molasses  gingerbread  and  fool  around  the  coal-hod 
for  a  half  hour,  and  he  will  nestle  his  dear  little  face  close  up  to 
your  clean  shirt-bosom,  and  be  just  the  lovingest,  cunningest 
little  rascal  in  all  the  world. 

"  What  are  you  worth  ?"  asked  a  rich  old  miser  of  a  young 
man  who  was  courting  his  only  child.  "  Not  much  now,  but 
I'm  coming  iato  a  largi^  fortune,"  was  the  reply.    The  marriage 


took  place,  and  then  the  old  miser  learned  that  the  large  for- 
tune which  the  young  man  was  coming  into  was  his  father-in- 
law's. 

A  Yankee  who  went  to  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  third  act,  when  a  boiler  underneath 
exploded.  The  Yankee  came  down  (with  the  other  scattered 
debris)  unharmed,  and.  looking  about  wildly,  exclaimed,  "  That's 
wuth  the  money  !    What's  to  be  the  next  piece  V 

Dean  Swift  complained  of  the  wearisomeness  of  life,  and  said 
that  every  day  seemed  a  week  long.  "  Why  don't  you  contrive 
some  way.  then,  to  make  your  day  shorter  ?"  asked  Steele.  "  Be- 
cause every  contrivance  for  shortening  a  man's  day  is  so  apt  to 
shorten  his  days  also,"  replied  the  cynic. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mngt  elause 
before  their  qaestions  can  be  answered,  as  our  publishing 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

T.  P.— Our  Manager  is  the  person  to  address  in  all  communications 
concerniDg^  the  commercial  department  of  this  journal.  We  have  handed 
your  note  and  enclosure  to  hira. 

Robert  Russell.— Though  fairly  rhymed,  and  smooth,  it  does  not  rise 
to  the  elevation  of  poetry  at  all. 

A  Subscriber  from  Roacommon. — You  incline  strongly  towards 
making  sentences  too  long  and  too  involved.  Leaving  out  about  two- 
thirds  of  your  conjunctions  would  improve  your  style.  Also  your  use  of 
the  words  "disdainful,"  "scornful,"  "impediments."  ice,  is  mistaken. 
They  are,  in  fact,  wrongly  apphed.  You  must  work  hard  at  correction 
for  awhile. 

P.  D,— We  regret  that  your  lines  on  Moore  are  not  up  to  publication 
mark. 

J .  O'C— There  is  promise  in  you.  Your  present  lines  would  in  all 
probability  have  got  insertion  but  that  so  many  practised  hands  have 
been  writing  on  the  same  inspiring  theme,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
you  to  have  your  work  put  where  it  must  be  brought  into  comparison 
with  theirs. 

Ariom.— Your  MS.  has  come  to  hand  ;  but  as  we  read  communi- 
cations strictly  in  the  order  they  arrive  we  will  be  unable  to  give  you 
our  opinion  before  next  week, 

F.  L.— We  fear  you  will  never  make  a  poet.  Here  we  have  a  plenti- 
ful collection  of  poetic  words,  but  little  else.  What  is  the  need,  for 
instance,  of  calling  on  Erin  to  arise  to  hear  a  sublime  name  chiming 
sweetly  in  each  cot,  &c.  ?  Erin  could  hear  those  chimes  as  well  sitting 
or  lying  down.  And  if  there  be  no  need,  why  "  arise"  ?  In  poetry 
words  must  not  be  employed  in  a  meaningless  way.  Again,  the  idea 
called  up  by  the  phrase,  "  The  paths  whereon  poetry  nobly  lags,"  is 
rather  a  humorous  than  a  poetical  one.  The  whole  piece  is  crowded 
with  faults  like  these. 

An  Irish  Youth. — Your  letter  deserves  consideration,  and  shall  get  it. 
At  the  same  time,  as  at  present  advised,  the  class  in  whose  behalf  you 
write  are  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  our  readers. 

The  Stony  Hill.— 1.  Could  you  go  to  night-school?  That  would  be 
your  best  plan.  If  not,  buy  the  Christian  Brothers'  or  National  Board 
series  of  school  books,  and  go  steadily  through  them,  2.  Not  to  our 
knowledf^e.  3.  You  could  scarcely  have  expected  us  to  answer  so  vague 
a  question.  4.  We  cannot  force  anyone  to  read  Young  Ireland, 
whether  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers  or  otherwise.  But  if  journals 
of  the  class  you  describe  are  read  by  boys  who  have  been  taught  only  by 
the  Brothers,  such  boys  do  but  little  credit  either  to  their  instruction  or 
their  instructors, 

M.  M'G.— Received. 

S.B.— You  shall  have  a  reply  next  week. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature," — Wuxjau 
Smith  O'Bbikk. 
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"  It  was  a  pretty  picture  in  the  pleasant  sunshine."— (See  page  413.) 

SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


By  Brigid, 

Author  of  "Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  DUlon,"  "  Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  X.— Myles  and  Grace. 

Kn!-!i^r"^  T  it-that  you  care  more  for  Sorley- 

bmdhe,  a  Scotch  stranger,  to  whom  you  have  not  spoken  a 


dozen  of  times,  than  you  do  for  one  of  your  own  land  whom 
you  have  known  long  ? 

These  words  were  spoken  by  tall,  handsome  Myles  O'Hanlon 
to  Grace  Maguire,  as  she  sat  spinning  and  looking  roguishly 
demure  under  his  gaze.  The  day  was  very  warm,  and  she 
had  caused  her  wheel  to  be  brought  into  the  open  air,  and 
placed  m  the  shade  of  a  great  tree,  the  spreading  branches  of 
which  stretched  towards  the  palace  of  Benburb.  it  was  a  pretty 
picture  m  the  pleasant  sunshine.  The  half-irritated  young  lover 
leaning  against  the  great  moss-grown  trunk,  and  the  yoimg  girl 
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bending  with  extra  industry  over  her  employment,  to  hide  the 
smile  on  her  lips,  as  she  replied  : 

"  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  so  few  to  care  for  him  !  Others  have 
parents,  sisters,  brothers,  and  many  friends  besides  ;  he  is  a 
lonely  prisoner,  having  no  one  to  think  of  him." 

"  Unless  some  gentle  maiden  in  his  own  country,"  said  Myles 
tartly.  "Pity  you  should  come  between  her  and  her  happiness 
should  he  ever  return  home  I" 

"But  I  never  heard  of  such  a  maiden,"  replied  Grace  mis- 
chievously ;  "  and  even  if  there  be,  he  may  never  succeed  in 
reaching  Scotland  again,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  cruel  not 
to"   And  she  paused. 

"Not  to  console  him  here,"  said  Myles,  concluding  the  sen- 
tence for  her  in  his  own  way.  "I  wonder  what  you  see  in  him 
to  like,"  he  continued  gruffly— "  a  great  lank  fellow  with  a 
gloomy  face  and  cheek-bones  as  high  as  the  Grampians." 

"  I  pity  him  for  the  very  melancholy  you  seem  to  blame," 
said  the  girl,  with  provoking  simplicity,  "  aud  I  do  not  believe 
las  cheekbones  are  quite  as  high  as  the  mountains  you  men- 
tion, Myles."  ' 

"  You  have  neither  heart  nor  mind,"  exclaimed  the  young 
man  in  his  angry  jealousy.  And  I  believe  you  are  laughing  at 
me,  too  ;  but  1  will  not  stand  here  for  your  amusement  when 
I  can  employ  myself  more  to  my  own  pleasure  in  another 
place." 

"  I  heard  the  prince  say  this  morning  they  were  to  have 
wrestling  in  the  bawn  to-day,"  said  Grace,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference. 

"Yes,  they  are  at  it  now,"  said  Myles,  "  and  if  this  same 
Scotchman  has  been  allowed  to  join  them  I  will  go  and  do  all  I 
can  to  break  his  neck." 

"  Ay,  if  you  can,"  repeated  the  girl,  laughi»g. 

"  1  will  go  this  moment  and  try,"  cried  the  young  man, 
goaded  by  the  words  into  a  passion  that  was  dangerous  ;  and  he 
moved  hastily  towards  the  bawn.  Grace  watched  him  for  the 
first  few  steps  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  but  when  she  saw 
he  was  really  leaving  her,  she  called  after  him  eagerly  : 

"Myl^'s!  Myl  's!  come  back.  I  want  you  really,  and  very 
much.  Pray,  pray,  come  back !"  and  she  half  rose  to  follow 
him. 

But  there  w  is  no  nee  1  for  her  to  do  so.  There  was  a  tone  of 
entreaty  in  her  voice  which  was  too  much  for  his  angry  resolu- 
tion, so  he  returned,  but  slowly,  and  half  sullenly,  saying  : 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me  ?  I  am  in  no  mood  for 
trifling." 

"  O  Myles !  how  cross  you  are  !"  said  the  girl,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  smile  in  her  eyes  that,  in  spite  of  himself,  made  him 
smile  in  return.  "  See  !  I  have  very  little  more  wool  to  spin, 
and  I  want  you  to  take  in  my  wheel  when  it  is  finishect." 

"  If  I  stay  you  are  not  to  spin  any  more,"  he  said  ;  and  then 
stooping  he  snapped  her  thread  in  two,  laughing  gaily  as  he  did 
so.  "Now  give  me  your  whole  attention,"  he  continued, 
'  while  you  answer  me  truly— which  was  it  to  keep  me  with  you, 
or  to  save  Sorley's  neck,  you  called  me  back  I  Come,  look  up 
at  me  and  speak  !" 

But  all  Grace's  archness  had  deserted  her  now,  and  she  turned 
away  her  face  from  him,  though  he  could  see  a  soft  blush  steal- 
ing all  over  her  fair  neck  as  she  did  so.  This  bashful  silence 
seemed  to  suit  him  very  well,  for,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  he 
drew  her  gently  towards  him  until  her  face  was  hidden  on  his 
shoulder;  and  then  her  answer  came  in  two  softly  spoken  words, 
which,  however,  seemed  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him  • 

"O  Myles!"  ' 

"  O  Grace !" 

And  thus  the  new  old  story  was  repeated,  and  each  young 
heart  knew  itself  dearer  to  the  other  than  all  the  world  beside. 

"But,  Myles,"  said  the  girl,  after  a  while,  "although  it  is 
quite  true  I  pity  Sorley-buidhe,  he  is  still  a  source  of  trouble  to 
me." 

"  In  what  way,  dearest  ?"  asked  her  lover  tenderly. 

"Because,  ever  since  my  father's  return  from  England  with 
O'Neil,"  she  answered,  "  he  speaks  of  him  to  me  as  if  he  wishes 
me  to  like  him.  I  am  sure  he  has  some  project  in  his  mind 
concerning  this  poor  Scotch  prisoner  and  myself,  to  which  I  can- 
not be  a  party." 


"Surely  he  would  not  force  your  will,"'Baid  Myles  quickly. 

•'  No  ;  my  father  loves  me  very  much,"  replied  Grace  ;  "  but 
I  should  grieve  to  disappoint  him.  However,  we  must  not  take 
trouble  before  its  time.  Poor  Sorley,  I  think,  mourns  too  much 
over  his  father's  death  and  his  own  bondage  to  have  much 
thought  to  spare  for  me." 

We  will  soon  discover  your  father's  mind  upon  the  matter," 
said  Myles.  "  My  father  comes  to-day  with  his  contingent  to 
Sliaae's  forces  for  this  fresh  attack  upon  O'Donnell  ;  and  I  will 
ask  him  to  make  my  suit  for  you  to  Maguire.  Surely  he  will 
not  refuse  it !" 

"  Ah  !  these  fresh  northern  troubles  !"  said  the  girl  sadly,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears  ;  "  I  had  forgotten  them  in  our  present 
joy.    You  too  must  leave  me  for  them." 

"My  darling,  you  would  not  have  your  future  husband  called 
a  coward  V  said  Myles,  drawing  her  closer  to  him. 

"  No,"  replied  Graca  gently  ;  "  you  must  go,  as  other  men 
go;  but  I  am  sorry,  sorry,  sorry,"  she  reiterated,  "for  these 
cruel  warfares  that  never  seem  to  end." 

It  is  O'Donnell's  fault  now,  at  any  rate,"  said  Mylea.  "O'Neil 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  tribute  he  refuses  him." 

"  Do  not  speak  to  your  father,"  said  Grace,  after  a  little 
thought,  "  until  this  struggle  is  over.  My  father's  mind  is  much 
preoccupied,  and  I  would  not  have  him  troubled  more  just  now 
by  me.  Promise  me  you  will  not  ask  his  consent  to  our  union 
until  your  return  from  Tyrconnail. " 

"  Suppose  I  returned,"  said  Myles  rather  roughly,  "  and  found 
you  the  wife  of  this  Scotchman  ?" 

"O'Hanlon,"  replied  Grace,  with  gentle  dignity,  withdrawing 
herself  from  the  arm  that  encircled  her,  "if  you  would  keep 
my  love  you  must  have  trust  in  my  honour.  I  may  not  wed 
you  if  my  father's  will  is  set  against  you  sternly ;  but  even  for 
him  I  will  wed  no  other ;  and  if  forced  to  resign  you  altogether," 
she  added,  "it  will  break  my  heart." 

"  I  will  wait,"  whispered  the  young  lover  huskily,  aa  he  kissed 
the  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  we  will  wait,"  said  the  girl ;  "  we  will  wait  and  trust — 
trust  in  God — Who,  I  am  sure,  if  we  have  patience,  will  bring 
us  happily  together  in  the  end." 

While  this  love  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  open  air, 
Shane,  flushed  with  triumph,  was  busy  making  arrangements 
with  his  chiefs  for  their  march  on  Tyrconnail,  which  was  to 
commence  on  the  following  morning  soon  after  dawn. 

He  had  arrived  from  his  prolonged  visit  to  England  at  his 
own  home  in  the  Spring,  whither  the  promised  letters  dated 
from  Windsor  followed  him  almost  immediately,  in  which  all  his 
demands  had  been  formally  recognised  by  Elizabeth  under  the 
Great  Seal.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  making  peace  with  the 
English,  and  with  all  the  lesser  uriaghts,  either  entertaining  a 
genuine  friendship  for  him,  or,  like  Maguire  and  O'Reilly,  awed 
into  obedience  to  his  rule,  he  had  now  leisure  to  turn  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  punishment  of  his  life-long  foe,  Calvagh 
O'Donnell.  As  sovereign  of  Ulster,  then,  he  once  more  impe- 
ratively demanded  tribute  of  him,  and  being,  to  the  surprise  of 
many,  as  imperiously  refused  it,  he  had  called  together  the  army 
of  three  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  now  under  his 
command. 

"  I  have  stirred  these  sheep  skinned  wolves  of  England  in  the 
very  lair  of  the  she-wolf,  and  silenced  their  snarls,"  he  cried  ; 
"  and  1  will  now  wring  the  cost  of  my  journey  thither  from  this 
traitor  O'Donnell,  who  will  not  peaceably  recognise  my  sway." 

"There  has  not  been  a  herd  seen  on  his  lands  these  many 
months,"  said  the  fosterer,  "so  carefully  has  he  hidden  them." 

"  Let  him  hide  them  !"  exclaimed  O'Neil.  "Let  him  drive  our 
prey  into  the  midst  of  Leinster,  or  secrete  them  in  the  South  ;  we 
will  pursue  them  to  the  remotest  quarter  of  the  island.  No 
power  shall  protect  our  enemies,  or  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Prince  of  Ulster." 

"  Ah,  Shane  !"  said  the  princess  sadly,  as  she  took  leave  of 
O'Neil  previous  to  his  departure,  "  the  words  so  often  spoken  to 
me  in  my  girlhood  have  proved  true  !  You  are  not  mine,  but 
Ulster's  !  Of  how  many  partings  has  this  home  of  ours  been  the 
scene  since  first  I  entered  it !" 

"Partings  that  have  always  led  to  happy  meetings,  Mave," 
said  Shane  cheerfully — "as  this  one  shall  do  also.    And  then 
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comes  a  long  time  of  rest  and  union,  dearest,  for  you  and  me. 
Never  since  my  career  commenced  was  such  prospect  of  it  before 
us.  I  am  at  peace  witli  all  except  this  Calvagh,  and  I  look  on 
'  him  as  subdued  already.  Do  not  grieve,  then.  Wo  are  nearer 
to  untroubled  happiness  than  we  have  ever  yet  been.  Come, 
be  a  brave  wife  once  more,  and  give  me  one  smiling  kiss  before 
1  go  !" 

In  spite  of  Shane's  cheering  words,  for  once  Mave  could  not 
be  obedient  to  him.  In  vain  she  tried  to  smile  at  his  bidding. 
Long  after  she  had  watched  him  out  of  sight,  her  tears  still  fell 
heavily,  and  her  heart  refused  to  be  consoled. 


Chapter  XI.— At  Lough  S willy. 
According  to  her  promise  to  the  pedlar,  on  the  day  following' 
that  of  her  interview  with  him  Eiley  O'Donnell  set  off  for  Lough 
bwilly,  determined  to  arouse  her  father  from  the  forpor  of  in- 
dillerence  into  which  he  had  sunk  so  completely.  She  was 
accompanied  on  this  errand  by  a  faithful  friend  and  attendant, 
tjrilUan  U  JJonnell,  who,  though  now  advanced  in  years,  would 
not  hear  of  her  attempting  to  make  this  journey  without  her. 

When  the  Princiess  Eiley,  in  the  first  days  of  her  early  dis- 
appointment, had  dismissed  her  maidens  to  their  several  homes, 
Ciillian  remained  with  her  in  the  convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  : 
and  although  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  turn  Eiley's  thoughts 
trom  the  vengeance  over  which  they  brooded,  she  had  ever  been 
fter  attectionate  companion  and  patient  attendant  in  her  broken 
health  even  untU  now.  Yet  if  this  woman's  feelings  towards 
the  princess  were  analysed,  they  would  be  found  to  consist  quite 
as  much  of  pity  as  of  aflFection  ;  for  while  her  tenderness  was 
almost  that  of  habit  towards  one  she  had  known  from  childhood, 
Her  pity  was  sincere  and  deep  towards  the  poor  heart  and  narrow 
nature  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  the  wasted  life  the 
daily  routine  of  which  it  was  her  choice  to  share. 

H-iley  made  the  hurried  journey  in  a  litter,  beside  which  her 
eiaer  but  far  more  robust  companion  rode  stoutly,  and  saw 

^   n.,5^'',l°'^*'"^^'  "'^  S*^*'  q«i«kly  as  they 

travelled,  O  Neil  had  outstripped  them,  for  he  was  already  in 
lyrconnail  with  his  forces  when  they  reached  it.  Eiley's  un- 
expected visit  was  hailed  with  a  warm  welcome  by  the  O'Dogh- 
ertys,  but  she  had  barely  responded  to  it  after  her  own  cold 
tashion  when  she  begged  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  with- 
out delay  to  her  father,  to  tell  him  of  her  arrival  and  her  eager 
desire  for  his  presence.  " 

On  this  being  done,  O'Donnell,  although  reluctantly,  com- 
plied with  her  request.  An  interview  with  his  daughter  was  an 
event  of  rare  occurrence  to  him,  and  he  had  not  now  seen  her 
for  over  five  years  His  nature,  like  her  own,  was  a  small, 
envious  one  ;  and  his  temper  had  become  more  and  more  soured 
by  his  misfortunes  as  time  passed  on.  The  change  in  his 
^?:}\f'^^^\^Ppe^v!incB  irritated  him  also.  She  was  his  only 
child,  and  he  had  once  taken  a  sort  of  pride  in  her  beauty  ;  now 
on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  they  met  he  was  always  inclined 
to  revenge  this  change  on  herself  by  making  sour  comments 
uponit  ;  and  it  was  in  this  mood,  half  of  depression,  half  of 
sullen  ill  temper,  that  he  met  her  on  the  present  occasion. 
lUough  now  old,  he  was  still  a  hale  man,  and  he  therefore  had 
little  sympathy  with  her  feebleness,  as,  weak,  worn  out  from 
tier  hasty  travelling,  and  still  more  from  excitement,  she  tot- 
tered forward  on  his  entrance,  and  gave  him  an  embrace  which 

..  v     1  ®°*^"'"®<^  without  making  any  pretence  of  returning 
You  look  even  worse  than  when  t  saw  you  last,"  were  his 
firsc  words  to  her.    "  Gillian  looks  younger  than  you  by  years, 
have  you  been  doing  to  yourself  ]" 
Thinking  of  my  wrongs,"  she  answered. 

vu.hffA  '^''^"S^      ^«  repeated.     "  You  could  have 

ri  ntea  your  wrongs  years  ago  by  marrying,  as  I  wished  you  to 
do  It  IS  too  late  now,"  he  added  brutally.  "  The  man  does 
not  exist  who  would  wed  you  as  you  are. " 

7  1  "^^^  "^^^"^  existed  whom  I  would  wed  save  the  man  I 
to  d  rolr.V  ""^  ,^'^^^and,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  it  was  not 
to  discuss  this  past  and  dead  question  of  my  marriage,  or  pos- 
vonr  ZZ'T'         ^  'P'^^         you,  but  to  reJl  to 

or  1      promise,  so  often  renewed,  that  you  would  sooner 

or  later  help  me  to  my  revenge." 


I  You  choose  a  good  time  to  do  so,"  replied  O'Donnell  with 
a  sneer,  '*  when  your  enemy  and  mine  lies  with  an  army  of  at 
least  three  thousand  men  encamped  at  the  head  of  the  pass— to 
cope  with  which  I  can,  if  so  inclined,  muster  about  four  hun- 
dred.   Woman,  it  would  be  madness  to  oppose  him  !" 

"  But,  father,  the  English  aid  is  sure,"  persisted  his  daughter 
Not  so,"  replied  O'Donnell.    "  O'Neil  has  just  completed  a 
treaty  with  Elizabeth,  which  her  representative  dares  not 
violate. " 

"Sussex  hates  him,  and  the  English  queen  is  false  to  her 
heart's  core.  They  will  betray  him  when  it  suits  them,"  replied 
Eiley. 

"Ay,  when  it  suits  them!"  cried  O'Donnell.  "  That  will 
not  be  at  your  or  my  convenience,  but  their  own— which  does 
not  seem  to  be  just  now,  or  thoy  would  aeivl  me  the  help  they 
only  promise.  Let  him  have  the  tribute.  Although  I  have 
refused  to  give,  I  shall  make  no  resistance  to  his  taking  it." 

"  Will  you  be  the  first  O'Donnell  who  ever  submitted  unre- 
sistingly to  an  O'Neil  ?"  asked  his  daughter.  "All  his  life  long 
this  man  has  outraged  you — liave  you  become  a  coward  in  your 
age,  that  a  woman  must  incite  you  to  revenge  ?" 

"  Who  dares  accuse  me  of  cowardice  1"  demanded  O'Donnell 
aroused  a  little  by  the  stinging  word.  ' 

"I  do,"  replied  the  woman  fiercely.  "If  you  can  feel  no 
sympathy  with  the  withered  hag  who  speaks  to  you,  let  your 
thoughts  fly  back  to  the  fair  young  daughter  you  once  had,  until 
manhood  stirs  once  more  within  you  to  avenge  her  injuries  !" 

"You  ask  me  to  do  what  is  impossible,"  was  the  despairing 
answer. 

"Nay,"  replied  Eiley,  more  soothingly  ;  "  my  hours  here  are 
few,  and  yet  within  them  I  have  gleaned  intelligence  which  you 
not  only  left  unsought,  but  refused  to  hear  when  brought  to 
you." 

Calvagh  looked  attentively  at  her,  as  if  he  would  hear  it  now  : 
and  she  continued  : 

"  First,  O'Neil  has  chosen  his  ground  badly,  with  the  sandy 
flats  behind  him,  which  may  be  flooded  at  any  moment  by  the 
waters  of  the  lough.  Then  he  is  so  secure  in  his  numbers  that 
discipline  is  scarcely  observed  among  his  people  ;  and  for  the 
days  that  they  have  Iain  here  luxury  has  been  more  attended  to 
than  warfare." 

"  If  I  were  but  sure  of  this !"  said  O'Donnell  half  to  himself. 
^  "What  if  I  make  you  sure?"  demanded  his  daughter. 
'  What  if  one  finds  his  way  to  Shane's  own  tent,  and  brings 
you  trusty  information  of  how  things  go  there.  Would  you  ki 
that  case  make  one  final  struggle  before  Tyrconnail  falls  pros- 
trate before  Tyrone  1" 

'•  Where  can  such  a  man  be  found  ?"  demanded  O'Donnell. 

"I  wiU  find  him,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Then  untQ  the  report  you  speak  of  is  made,  I  will  take  no 
steps  in  the  matter,"  said  Calvagh,  lapsing  again  into  in- 
difference, and  apparently  willing  to  conclude  the  conversation. 

I  will  now  return  to  my  own  home,  where  your  messenger 
will  find  me — should  such  a  one  ever  come  to  seek  me."  ° 

"Tarry  here  this  one  night,"  entreated  the  woman  "it  will 
save  time  ;  for  by  the  time  that  twilight  deepens  into  darkness 
I  hope  to  have  all  the  particulars  of  O'Neil's  camp  to  lay  before 
you.  Then  you  have  not  yet  summoned  the  M-Sweeneys  or 
your  other  friends  to  your  assistance,"  she  continued.  "  Do  so 
now,  and  with  despatch.  Every  sword  should  before  this  be 
halfway  from  its  scabbard,  ready  at  our  call.  You  have  still 
many  hours  before  you  ;  they  may  be  here  even  to-night,  if  your 
messengers  make  good  speed." 

"Here  is  my  ring,"  he  said,  drawing  it  from  his  finger; 

seal  these  summonses  to  the  men  you  speak  of  yourself, "and 
send  them  on  for  me.    I  have  no  interest  in  the  mission."  ' 

She  grasped  eagerly  at  it,  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so  a 
sudden  weakness  overpowered  her,  and  she  would  have  fallen 
from  her  seat  but  that  her  father  supported  her  in  it ;  when  she 
whispered  hoarsely  to  him  : 

"You  will  see  to  these  summonses  yourself — will  you  not  ' 
Say  that  you  will,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me." 

"You  are  dying,  Eiley,"  said  O'Donnell,  shocked  at  her 
appearance,  and  unheeding  her  words. 

"  Not  yet,"  she  gasped.    - 1  am  often  thus.    Send  GiUian  to 
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me.  This  faintneas  will  be  over  soon.  But  you  will  send  to 
your  friends  ?  Remember  that  is  all  I  ask  of  you  until  I  bring 
you  the  promised  news." 

"  I  will  send  to  them,"  he  replied,  with  more  decision  than  he 
had  yet  spoken  with  ;  and  then,  going  in  search  of  Gillian,  he 
left  the  apartment  hastily,  for  he  still  believed  that  Eiley'a 
hours  were  numbered.  He  was  soon  reassured  on  that  head, 
however,  by  his  daughter's  old  friend,  who  had  seen  her  seized 
in  the  same  way  before,  when  her  recovery  had  been  rapid.  So 
thoroughly  fluttered  from  depression  had  his  thoughts  been  by 
the  start  he  had  received,  that  he  suddenly  took  heart  of  grace, 
and  sent  off  to  his  different  friends  to  say  he  needed  their 
assistance,  resolving  at  the  same  time,  if  Eiley  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  information  she  promised  him,  that  he  would  be 
guided  by  it  in  his  movements,  and  that  if  he  struck  at  all  it 
should  be  swiftly. 

"At  length  it  is  almost  in  my  grasp,  Gillian,  if  all  the 
O'Doghertys  say  be  true,"  murmured  Eiley  to  her  attendant. 

"  What  is  '?"  asked  her  friend. 

"  My  vengeance  !"  was  the  answer. 

"  'Vengeance  is  mine — I  will  repay,'  saiththe  Lord,"  replied 
Gillian,  in  a  warning  tone. 

"  In  this  ease  I  will  be  his  instrument,"  persevered  the  un- 
happy daughter  of  O'Donnell,  vindictive  even  to  the  grave, 
upon  the  brink  of  which  she  stood.  "I  have  promised  my 
father  to  find  one  willing  to  enter  O'Neil's  camp  and  spy  into  its 
very  centre.    Listen,  GUlian — I  have  found  him." 

"Now  this  is  downright  madness,  that  must  be  restrained," 
cried  the  woman,  reading  her  purpose  in  her  gleaming  eyes. 
"  I  will  go  to  your  father"  

"Nay,  you  will  go  to  O'Dogherty's  wife,"  interrupted  Eiley, 
"and  obtain  from  her  a  suit  of  the  garments  worn  by  her 
youngest  son." 

After  a  few  more  words  of  useless  remonstrance,  once  more 
the  softer  nature  of  the  elder  woman  was  overcome  by  the  de- 
termined will  of  the  younger  and  fraUer. 

(to  be  continued.) 


LAMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  MOTHER. 

BY  PATRICK  BARDAN. 


In  yon  lonely  graveyard  my  darling  lies  low, 
And  o'er  her  cold  bosom  the  bright  flowers  grow, 
And  around  through  the  valleys  the  winds  blowing  free 
Chant  a  sad  wailing  caoine  for  the  gra  gal  machree  ! 

Oh,  bright  were  thy  blushes  when  Summer  came  on — 
Nor  fled  were  thy  charms  when  the  Summer  was  gone  ! 
But  when  brown  leaves  had  fallen  from  thornbush  and  tree, 
Thy  pure  spirit  vanished,  agra  gal  machree  ! 

Thy  skin  was  as  fair  as  the  white  driven  snow. 
And  thy  hair  was  as  dark  as  the  ripe  glossy  sloe, 
And  thy  form  was  as  straight  as  the  stateliest  tree 
That  grows  in  the  forest,  agra  gal  machree  ! 

No  more  will  thy  laughter  enliven  the  hours, 
Or  thy  blithe  song  enrapture  the  birds  in  the  bow'rs  ; 
Since  cold  death  embraced  thee,  and  stole  thee  from  me, 
I  weep  thee  in  sorrow,  agra  gal  machree  ! 

When  the  calm  eve  returns  with  the  wild  beetle's  hum. 
And  across  the  green  meadows  the  night  shadows  come, 
I  will  lie  on  thy  grave,  'neath  the  green  willow  tree, 
And  recall  all  thy  memories,  agra  gal  machree  ! 

THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  A.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 
Chapter  X. 

It  is  a  December  afternoon,  and  brightly,  crisply  clear.  The 
last  yellow  light  of  the  Wintry  sunset,  shining  in  between  parted 
curtains  of  lace  and  heavy  crimson  drapery,  falls  upon  a  young 


girl  seated  at  a  grand  piano,  touching  the  keys  with  flexible, 
strong  fingers,  and  singing  in  a  full,  rich  contralto  that  makes 
everything  in  the  room  vibrate.  It  is  the  Winter  drawing-room 
of  Abbott  Wood,  a  spacious  and  splendid  apartment,  vast  and  ' 
lofty,  but  the  trained,  powerful  voice  fills  it  easily.  She  is  sing- 
ing exercises  and  solfeggios  ;  she  has  been  so  practising  for  the 
past  hour,  running  up  in  showers  of  silvery  high  notes,  holding 
the  highest  sometimes  so  long  and  steadily  that  you  gasped  from 
sympathy,  and  then  running  down  the  scale  until  the  last  low, 
sweet  tone  melted  into  the  chords  her  fingers  struck. 

The  girl  is  young — seventeen — tall,  slight,  a  little  angular  at 
present,  but  promising  well  for  the  future.  She  is  dressed  in  a 
black  alpaca  that  has  seen  service,  and  which  is  neither  particu- 
larly neat  nor  well- fitting — a  rusty  garment  that  looks  distinctly 
out  of  place  in  that  glowing  room.  Her  hair,  of  which  she  has 
a  profusion,  and  which  is  red-brown  in  hue,  but  more  red  than 
brown,  is  knotted  up  in  a  loose  and  careless  knot,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  the  becoming.  Her  face  is  pale  and  thin, 
the  features  good,  but  the  expression  set  and  severe  for  seven- 
teen. 

"  What  a  peculiar-looking  girl !"  people  say  of  her  when  they 
see  her  first,  and  are  apt  to  look  again  with  some  curiosity. 
"  She  is  not  pretty  at  all,  but  it  is  rather  a — a  striking  face," 
and  the  word  describes  it  very  well.  It  is  not  pretty  ;  it  is  far 
from  plain  ;  and  it  is  a  face  most  people  are  apt  to  look  at  more 
than  once.  It  is  what  five  years  have  made  of  Sleaford's 
Joanna. 

Five  years !  They  work  changes  from  twelve  to  seventeen  ; 
this  is  what  five  years,  much  care,  instruction,  and  painstakijig 
on  the  part  of  good  Miss  Rice  have  made  Joanna.  A  slim 
young  person,  with  a  fac'e  that  seldom  smiles  ;  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  discontent  with  her  own  life,  that  increases  every 
day  of  that  life  ;  an  utter  apathy  as  to  dress,  tidiness,  needle- 
work ;  a  conviction  that  she  is  hopelessly  ugly,  and  that  it  is  of 
no  use  wasting  time  trying  to  redeem  that  ugliness  ;  a  delicious 
voice,  a  tolerable  amount  of  proficiency  as  a  pianist — that  is, 
Joanna. 

She  sits  alone.  Voices  and  laughter — young  voices — reach 
her  from  the  grounds  ;  once  her  name  is  called,  but  she  pays  no 
heed.  A  gay  group  are  out  there,  enjoying  the  windless 
Winter  evening,  but  with  gaiety  this  girl  has  little — has  ever 
had  little — to  do.  Wild  Joanna  she  can  be  called  no  longer  ; 
she  seems  quiet  enough ;  Sleaford's  J oanna  she  is  still — the 
household  drudge,  even  as  she  was  five  years  ago,  with  work- 
reddened,  work-hardened  hands. 

She  grows  tired  of  exercises  after  a  little,  and  begins  almost 
unconsciously  to  sing  snatches  of  songs — English,  German,  Ita- 
lian— a  very  potpourri.  Then  all  at  once  she  strikes  a  few 
solemn  resounding  chords,  and  begins  Rossini's  '*  Stab  at  Mater,' 
and  the  instrument  quivers  with  the  force  of  these  grand' 
tones, 

"  Cujus  animam  gementem  !'' 

It  is  a  glorious  anthem,  sang  with  passion,  pathos,  and  power. 

"Bravo  !"  says  a  voice ;  "  encore,  mademoiselle.  If  I  had  a 
bouquet  I  would  throw  it." 

She  glances  round  and  smiles,  and  when  she  smiles  you  dis- 
cover for  the  first  time  that  this  girl  might  be  almost  handsome 
if  she  chose.  For  she  has  a  rare  smile,  that  quite  transforms 
her  sallow,  moody  face.  She  has  very  fine  teeth,  too,  not  in 
the  least  like  pearls,  but  fully  equal  to  those  beautiful  enamelled 
half-circles  that  grin  at  you  from  dental  show-cases. 

"  Sing  '  When  Swallows  Build,' Joanna,"  says  the  new-comer, 
throwing  himself  on  a  sofa  near,  and  looking  at  her  with  kindly 
eyes. 

It  is  Geoffry  Lamar  down  for  the  Christmas  festivities — 
Geoffry  at  twenty-one,  not  so  very  much  unlike  the  Geoffry  of 
sixteen.  Grown  taller,  though  still  not  tall,  looking  strong  and 
well-trained,  both  as  to  muscle  and  mind,  retaining  that  reso- 
lute mouth  and  chin,  retaining  also  that  slightly  haughty  air, 
and  those  deep-set,  steadfast,  sea-gray  eyes.  He  retains  every- 
thing, even  that  pleasant,  friendly  regard  for  Sleaford's  Joanna 
to  which  she  is  indebted  for  her  power  to-day  to  make  the 
room  ring  with  the  "Stabat  Mater." 

She  turns  over  the  music,  and  finds  the  song. 
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"  What  have  you  done  with  the  others  ?"  she  asks  carelessly. 

"  Oh !  Livingston  is  there,  and  where  girls  are  concerned  he 
is  always  a  host  in  himself.  There  were  a  great  many  pretty 
people  present  at  the  Ventnor's  last  night,"  says  Geoffry, 
laughing,  "  but  Frank  was  the  belle  of  the  ball.  Do  you  want 
me  to  turn  your  music,  J oanna  ?  Because  if  you  do,  I  will 
sacrifice  comfort  to  politeness  and  get  up." 

"No,  don't  trouble  yourself,"  Joanna  answers.  '-As  you 
work  so  hard  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  I  suppose  you  claim  the 
right  to  be  lazy  at  Christmas.  And  besides  I  am  not  used  to 
politeness." 

"No?"  says  Geoffrey,  and  looks  at  her  thoughtfully;  "it 
strikes  me  you  seem  a  trifle  out  of  sorts  of  late,  Joanna.  You 
are  as  thin  as  a  shadow,  and  nearly  as  mute.  Tell  me — is  it 
the  old  trouble  ?    Do  these  people  treat  you  badly  still  ?" 

She  shrugs  her  shoulders,  an  impatient  ireful  look  darkens 
her  face. 

••  What  does  it  matter  ?"  she  says,  in  a  voice  of  irritated 
weariness.  "  I  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  this,  but  the  trouble 
with  me  is,  I  get  used  to  nothing.  Do  not  mind  my  looks— I 
am  always  thin  and  cross— it  is  natural,  I  suppose  ;  and  as  to 
being  mute,  when  one  has  nothing  pleasant  to  say  one  had  best 
hold  one's  tongue.  Everyone  is  good  to  me  here— better  than  I 
deserve.    That  ought  to  suffice." 

She  begins  her  song,  but  the  impatient  ring  is  yet  in  her 
voice.  Geoffry  lies  still  and  watches  her.  He  has  the  interest 
in  her  we  all  have  in  the  thing  we  have  saved  and  protected  ; 
he  would  like  to  see  her  repay  that  interest  by  blooming  looks 
and  bright  laughter  ;  but  his  power  fails— something  is  amiss. 
She  is  educated,  refined,  cared  for,  but  she  is  not  happy— he  has 
a  vague,  uneasy  suspicion  she  is  not  particularly  good.  Anta- 
gonistic influences  are  at  work,  driving  her  two  ways  at  once 
—here  all  is  luxury,  refioement,  high  breeding,  tender  care- 
there  all  is  coarseness,  vulgarity,  brutal  usage.  Long  ago  Giles 
Sleaford  was  implored  to  give  her  up  altogether,  but  he  obsti- 
nately and  doggedly  refused. 

"  She  is  not  your  daughter,"  Geoffry  has  urged.  "  You  do ' 
not  care  for  her.    Give  her  to  us.    She  is  none  of  yours." 

"  How  d'ye  know  that,  youngster  ?"  Sleaford  says,  a  cunning 
look  in  his  bleary  eyes.  "  I  never  said  said  so,  an'  I'm  the  only 
one  as  knows." 

"  Well,  if  she  is,  then,  you  should  have  her  welfare  at  heart. 
Let  her  come  to  us  for  good  and  alL  She  is  attached  to  my 
mother,  and  would  like  it." 

"  Ah  !  I  dare  say  !  She's  a  lazy  jade,  an'  would  like  to  be  a 
hne  lady,  with  nothin'  to  do  but  play  the  pianny  and  sing  songs. 
But  it  won't  do,  young  gent.  T  don't  see  it  noway.  I  ain't 
goin  to  give  up  Joanna." 

"If  money  is  any  inducement"         begins  Geoffry,  after  a 

pause.  He  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  purpose— he  hates  to 
give  up  anything  on  which  he  has  once  set  his  mind. 

Look-a-here,  young  gentleman,"  says  Giles  Sleaford,  "  I 
ain  t  got  no  spite  agin  you.  You're  a  game  young  rooster,  and 
I  respects  yer.  But  let  this  here  come  to  an  end.  I  won't  give 
up  Joanna  to  you  or  no  living  man.  That  gal's  the  trump  card 
in  my  hand,  though  the  time  ain't  come  to  play  her  yet.  She 
may  keep  on  goin'  to  your  'ouse— I've  said  so,  and  I'll  stick  to 
It— but  back  here  she  comes,  rain  or  shine,  every  night  for  life 
Now  drop  it." 

And  so  so  night  after  night  Joanna  turns  from  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  Abbot  Wood  to  the  bleak  ugliness  and  disorder  of 
the  Red  Farm  ;  from  good-natured  Miss  Rice  to  scolding  Liz  or 
sneering  Lora  ;  from  the  stately  kindness  of  Mrs.  Abbott  to  the 
imprecations  of  Black  Giles  ;  from  the  melodies  of  Chopin  and 
Schubert  to  the  grimy  kitchen  labour,  the  wash  board  and 
scrubbing-brush  of  Sleaford's.  It  is  an  abnormal  life— two 
existences,  glaringly  wide  apart— and  the  girl  is  simply  beino- 
ruined  between  them. 

"Ah!  that  is  fine,"  says  a  second  voice,  and  a  second  face 
appeats  at  the  open  window.  "  My  word  of  honour,  Joanna,  you 
/w«rc  a  voice!    Sing  us  something  else." 

She  starts  a  little ;  and  something- it  is  so  faint  you  can  hardly 
call  it  colour— flashes  into  her  face.  She  does  not  glance  round, 
her  fingers  strike  a  discordant  chord,  she  stops  confusedly,  her 
head  droops  a  little. 


"How  like  the  Grand  Turk  surveying  his  favourite  Sultana, 
Lamar  looks!"  goes  on,  sarcastically,  this  voice;  "stretched 
out  there,  drinking  in  all  this  molody.  Luxurious  Sybarite, 
bid  the  Light  of  the  Harem  sing  us  another.  She  pays  no 
attention  to  my  deferential  request." 

But  before  Lamar  can  obey  Joanna  has  begun  af(ain.  With- 
out notes  this  time,  some  subtle  chord  of  memory  awakened, 
she  sings  a  song  she  has  not  thought  of  for  years,  the  first  she 
ever  sang  in  this  house — "Nobody's  Child." 

There  is  a  pause.  The  trite  saying  of  "tears  in  the  voice" 
comes  to  the  mind  of  Geoffry — pain,  pathos,  passion,  are  in  the 
simple  words.  She  feels  them — oh  !  she  feels  them  to  the  very 
depths  of  her  soul.  Nameless,  homeless,  parentless,  a  waif  and 
stray,  a  castaway  of  the  city  streets — nothing,  more.  All  the 
kind  charity,  the  friendly  good- nature,  of  these  rich  people 
cannot  alter  that. 

As  she  sings  the  last  words,  two  young  girls,  who  have  been 
lingering  in  the  door  way,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  music,  enter. 
A  greater  contrast  to  the  words  she  has  been  singing,  to  the 
singer  herself,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  They  are  heiresses 
both  ;  they  have  everything  this  girl  has  not — name,  lineage, 
wealth,  beauty,  love.    They  are  Olga  Ventnor  and  Leo  Abbott. 

They  advance.  Leo's  arm  is  around  Olga's  waist ;  she  is  one 
of  the  clinging,  affectionate  sort  of  little  people,  as  addicted  to 
caresses  as  to  bo)t,-boas.  She  hardly  comes  up  to  Olga's  shoulder, 
though  but  a  year  younger.  She  is  a  pretty  little  brunette  of 
fifteen,  plump,  pale,  dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  dressed  in  the 
daintiest  and  brightest  of  costumes.  She  worships  Olga,  and 
looks  up  to  her  ;  she  is  her  ideal,  immensely  wiser  and  more 
grown  up  than  herself — her  superior  in  every  way. 

Miss  Olga  Ventnor  at  sixteen  is  certainly  a  very  fair  young 
lady.  Tall,  slight,  erect,  graceful  ;  the  delicate  head  proudly 
poised,  and  "sunning  over  with  curls,"  still  worn  girlish  fashion, 
loose  on  her  shoulders  ;  the  "flower  face"  quite  without  flaw,  a 
little  proud,  perhaps,  but  very,  very  lovely.  The  eyes  are 
more  purple  than  blue — "pansy  eyes"  a  stricken  youth  of 
eighteen  has  been  known  to  call  them — a  thought  cold  in  ex- 
pression, but  rarely  beautiful.  She  is  dressed  in  pale  gray  silk, 
very  simply  made,  and  trimmed  with  garnet  velvet,  a  ribbon  of 
the  same  colour  tying  back  her  profuse  blonde  hair — no  rings, 
brooches,  bracelets,  jewellery  of  any  kind,  yet  looking  from  top 
to  toe  the  superb  princess  her  Cousin  Frank  calls  her. 

It  is  said  the  Cousin  Frank  who  stands  at  the  window.  He 
saunters  in  now,  and  what  the  years  have  done  for  him  is  to 
transform  an  extremely  good-looking  youth  of  seventeen  into 
an  extremely  handsome  young  man  of  twenty-two,  with  a  most 
desirable  light  moustache,  quick,  restless  blue  eyes,  a  vivacious 
society  manner,  and  a  pensive  way  of  looking  at  young  ladies, 
and  bending  over  them,  and  holding  their  tans,  andlriuoting 
poetry  at  them,  that  even  at  two-and-twenty  he  has  found 
very  effective.  That  Mr.  Frank  is  a  flirt  of  the  most 
pronounced  male  order,  and  has  been  consumed  by  four 
granc^  passions  already,  is  a  matter  of  history.  He  has  a  studio 
on  Broadway,  and  paints  young  ladies'  heads  very  prettily. 
He  is  an  ornament  and  acquisition  to  society.  He,  too,  "is 
down  for  the  Christmas  festivities,  and  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  his  cousin  Olga,  home  from  school.  Leo  does  not  go 
to  school — masters  and  Miss  Rice  fuse  knowledge  into  her  at 
home. 

"  Why  do  you  sing  that,  Jo  ?"  Leo  aays,  quitting  her  friend, 
and  putting  that  caressing  right  arm  around  the  pianist  instead. 
"  It  is  a  melancholy  little  thing,  and  we  don't  want  melancholy 
little  things  this  happy  Christmas  time.  Do  not  sing  it  any 
more." 

She  touches  the  untidy  reddish  hair  with  a  gentle  touch.  She 
has  a  loving  heart,  and  she  is  very  sorry  for  this  poor  J  oanna, 
who  has  such  a  hard  life  and  such  disagreeable  relations.  It 
comes  naturally  to  her  to  love  all  by  whom  she  is  surrounded, 
to  be  generous,  and  unselfish,  and  impulsive,  and  without  a  par- 
ticle of  pride.  In  this  last,  she  is  quite  unlike  mother,  brother, 
and  bosom  friend.  Miss  Ventnor  glances  across,  but  does  not 
go  near  the  piano.  She  crosses  to  a  distant  window  instead, 
and  Geoffry  Lamar  gets  lazily  up  from  his  recumbent  position 
and  joins  her. 

"It  will  certainly  snow  to-morrow,"  the  yonng  lady  sp.yp. 
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looking  up  with  those  great  "pansy  eyes"  at  the  twilight  sky. 
"I  am  very  glad.  A  green  yule — you  know  the  proverb. 
Christmas  without  snow — nature  could  not  make  a  greater  mis- 
take." 

"  What  lovely  eyes!"  Geoffry  Lamar  thinks. 

He  has  thought  so  often  before,  but  each  time  they  meet  after 
a  few  months'  separation  this  girl's  beauty  strikes  him  with  the 
force  of  a  new  revelation.  He  looks  across  at  Frank  Living- 
ston devoting  himself  to  little  laughing  Leo  with  that  cmpresse- 
ment  he  considers  this  sort  of  thing  needs,  and  his  straight, 
strong  eyebrows  contract.  The  sapphire  eyes  may  be  never  so 
bright,  but  they  are  bespoken. 

Other  eyes,  black  and  sombre,  watch  covertly  Frank's  flirta- 
tion. Leo  is  a  little  girl ;  he  cares  nothing  about  her,  he  is 
merely  keeping  his  hand  in— it  is  never  well  to  get  out  of  prac- 
tice— but  he  looks  at  the  same  time  as  if  Miss  Abbott  were  the 
only  creature  of  her  sex  in  the  universe. 

Do  look  at  Joanna,"  Olga  says  ;  "  what  a  dark  and  angry 
face !" 

"  Truly,"  Geoffry  utters,  in  some  surprise. 

Her  face  does  look  dark,  angry,  menacing  ;  she  strikes  the 
chords  of  the  piano  as  though  it  were  an  enemy's  face. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  I  A  moment  ago  she  was  all 
right.    She  is  an  odd  girl — a  girls  of  moods  and  whims." 

'*  A  girl  I  do  not  like,"  Olga  Ventnor  says,  with  a  very  decided 
uplifting  of  the  head  ;  "a  girl  I  fear  and  distrust.  I  wonder 
how  you  all  can  make  so  much  of  her,  Geoifry — can  think  so 
well  of  her.  I  do  not  wish  to  injure  her,  but  I  could  never 
like  her  or  treat  her  as  Leo  does.  Not  that  there  is  much  in 
that,"  she  adds,  laughing  ;  "  dear  little  Leo  loves  all  the 
world." 

"You  do  not  like  her— you  do  not  trust  her,"  Geofifry  re- 
peats ;  "now  why,  I  wonder  ?  If  it  is  because  of  your  first 
meeting"  

"  That  was  nothing,"  Olga  says,  in  the  same  quick,  decided 
tone.  "  I  have  forgotten  and  forgiven  that  long  ago.  She  was 
only  a  wild,  half-savage  child  then.  It  is  now  I  do  not  trust  her. 
She  is  quiet,  she  says  little,  she  is  attached  to  your  mother,  she 
likes  Leo  a  little,  she  studies  hard,  she  sings  well,  she  keeps  her 
place,  but"  

"  Well,"  he  says,  smiling,  "go  on.  What  a  wiseacre  you  are 
becoming  !  But"  

He  likes  to  hear  her  talk,  to  be  with  her,  to  look  in  those  deep, 
purple  eyes,  to  meet  that  radiant  smile.  She  is  a  beautiful 
creature— so  brightly  beautiful  that  it  is  a  delight  only  to  look  at 
her. 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  what  I  mean.  You  have  read 
of  men  who  tame  animals.  They  take  a  young  tiger  and  feed  it 
on  milk.  It  grows  up,  gentle,  sleek,  playful  as  a  kitten.  One 
day  they  give  it  raw  meat,  the  next  it  turns  on  its  keeper,  with- 
out warning  or  provocation,  and  tears  him  to  pieces.  Joanna  is 
like  that  tiger — to  be  trusted  no  more  than  the  tiger.  You  look 
shocked.  I  cannot  help  it.  I  know  she  is  your  protege,  and 
that  you  are  bound  to  defend  her,  bnt  it  is  the  truth  all  the  same. 
I  do  not  know  it ;  I  feel  it.  And  one  day  you  will  see.  Now, 
do  not  let  us  talk  about  her.  What  are  you  doing  in  town? 
Walking  the  hospitals  ?  How  dreadful  !  What  do  you  want 
studying  medicine  1  As  if  you  meant  to  practice !  Being  a 
'  Sawbones,'  a  '  Bob  Sawyer  !' "  she  laughs,  the  clear  girlish 
laugh  that  is  sweeter  than  all  Joanna's  music  to  his  ears.  "  I 
like  Bob  Sawyer,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  sense  in 
your  following  his  footsteps.  You  know  you  never  mean  to  be 
a  doctor." 

"  Indeed  that  is  precisely  what  I  do  mean  ;  what  I  hope,  what 
I  am  positively  sure  I  shall  be  this  time  next  year.  Let  me  write 
M.D.  after  my  name  and  I  die  happy." 

"You  will  never  be  a  doctor,"  the  young  lady  repeats,  in  her 
decided  way — she  is  used  to  having  opinions  of  her  own  and 
having  them  listened  to  with  respect — "  that  is  to  say,  a  prac- 
tising doctor.  It  is  your  whim,  your  hobby,  and  a  very  horrid 
one,  I  think.  What  dreadful  sights  you  must  see,  what  shock  - 
ing  suffering,  what  frightful  disease  I" 

"  Yes,"  he  answers  gravely,  "  God  knows  I  do — sights,  suffer- 
ings, I  pray  you  may  never  dream  of.     But  to  ameliorate  all 


that,  to  heal  the  suffering,  to  give  health  to  disease,  to  soothe 
pain,  is  not  that  a  godlike  mission,  Olga  ?" 

"  To  those  to  whom  the  sight  and  suffering  are  necessary, 
yes  ;  to  you,  no.  One  need  not  witness  the  misery  of  others  in 
order  to  alleviate  it.  You  are  going  to  be  very  rich  ;  you  will 
not  work  as  a  doctor.  There  are  enough  without  you,  and  they 
need  it  more  than  you  do." 

He  smiles  at  her,  at  the  fair,  earnest,  proud  young  face. 

"  You  talk  like  my  mother.  What  a  wise  little  lady  you  are, 
princess  !  If  I  thought  you  could  really  take  an  interest  in  the 
matter"   He  stops,  the  colour  coming  into  his  face. 

"I  take  an  interest  in  all  my  friends,"  Miss  Ventnor  says, 
with  great  calm.  Frank,  are  we  going  home  to  dinner,  or  are 
we  not  ?    Because  I  believe  we  promised  mamma"  

Livingston  needs  no  second  bidding.  He  rises  with  alacrity, 
and  is  at  her  side  in  an  instant.  Half  an  hour  of  Leo  has  bored 
him  ;  the  art  of  flirtation  is  one  of  the  lost  arts,  so  far  as  she  is 
concerned,  and  Lamar  has  monopolised  Olga  long  enough. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  you  must  go,"  Leo  says,  plaintively,  "  but  as 
your  mamma  is  ill,  and  you  have  to  take  her  place,  Olga,  I  sup- 
pose you  must.  Good-bye,  dear.  Be  sure  you  come  early  to- 
morrow evening." 

I  For  to-morrow  is  Leo's  birthday,  and  there  is  to  be  a  gather- 
'ing  of  the  clans  and  a  dance. 

The  four  stand  together,  a  charming  group  of  young  heads 
and  fair  faces.  The  fifth  looks  at  them,  and  holds  herself  aloof. 
She  is  as  young  as  they,  she  might  be  as  fair  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, but  she  is  not  of  them,  unlike  them  she  has  not 
spoken  a  word,  she  has  played  on  steadily,  no  one  knows  what. 
They  hear  the  piano,  they  see  the  performer,  and  one  is  nearly 
as  much  to  them  as  the  other.  They  are  kind  to  her — yes, 
polite  to  her  always,  and  there  are  times  when  she  would  rather 
they  struck  her.  She  is  Sleaford's  Joanna — they  are  of  the 
golden  youth  of  the  earth,  well-born,  high-bred.  Heaven  and 
earth  are  not  farther  apart  than  they. 

Geoffry  and  Leo  go  out  with  their  guests.  The  windless,  mild 
December  twilight,  gay  and  star-studded,  is  beautiful  as  they 
saunter  to  the  gate. 

' '  And  Olga  predicts  snow,"  says  Geoffry,  laughing,  "  in  the 
face  of  that  sky. " 

"  If  she  predicts  it  you  may  be  sure  it  will  come,"  says  Frank. 
"  The  elements  themselves  dare  not  oppose  the  imperial  will  of 
the  Princess  Olga  !" 

"  Look  at  the  new  moon  !"  cries  Leo,  "  and  wish.  What  are 
you  wishing  for,  Geoff  ?  what  do  yoti  wish  for,  Olga  ?  I  wish 
for  a  snow-storm  to-morrow,  and  then  a  lovely  night." 

They  all  look.  What  do  they  all  wish  for  1  Geoffry's  eyes 
rest  on  Olga,  before  he  looks  at  the  sky.  His  wish  might  be 
read,  if  there  were  eyes  to  read  it.  Olga  looks  up  too.  For 
what  does  beautiful  Olga  Ventnor  wish  1 

"  '  I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestreen, 
Wi'  the  auld  moon  in  her  airms,' " 
she  quotes.    "I  see  her  now.    Do  not  come  any  farther,  Leo,  in 
your  bare  head.    It  grows  chilly  ;  you  may  catch  cold." 

So  they  part.  All  the  way  back  to  the  house  Leo  chatters, 
but  Geoffry  is  silent. 

"  We  have  left  Joanna  alone  all  this  time,"  she  says,  as  they 
re-enter.    "  Beg  pardon,  Jo,  but — why,  she  has  gone  ?" 

She  has  gone.  She  has  risen  a  moment  after  they  left,  taken 
her  hat,  gone  out  of  a  side  door,  and  gone  home.  The  grand 
portico  entrance  is  not  for  her,  and  the  home  she  goes  to  is  Slea- 
ford's. 


Chapter  XI. 

"  Mamma,"  saya  Leo  Abbott,  "  I  wonder  why  papa  dislikes 
Joanna  so  much  ]" 

They  make  a  pretty  picture,  mother  and  daughter.  Mrs. 
Abbott,  gracious  and  handsome  as  ever,  sits  at  her  embroidery- 
frame,  with  a  basket  of  silks,  and  floss,  and  zephyr,  in  rainbow 
shades,  beside  her.  She  is  making  tapestry,  like  a  mediaeval 
countess  in  a  baronial  hall — a  huge  piece,  with  four  large  figures. 
It  is  a  scriptural  subject,  "  Susanna  and  the  Elders,"  though  at 
this  stage  of  proceedings  it  is  not  so  easy  to  tell  which  is  Susanna 
and  which  are  the  elders,    Leo  nestles  on  a  footstool  at  her  feet. 
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She  ia  one  of  the  caressing  sort,  who  always  nestle  on  footstools 
and  cushions,  like  kittens,  and  who  like  to  purr  and  be  petted,  j 
There  ia  no  affectation  about  it — it  ia  all  very  natural  and  very 
pretty  in  Leo.  ' 

The  lady  looked  up  from  her  frame,  and  her  dark,  large-  [ 
lidded  eyes  rest  on  her  daughter.  j 

"Are  you  not  mistaken  i"  she  says,  quietly.  "  Why  should 
your  papa  dislike  J oanna  V 

' '  Ah !  why  indeed  1  1  am  sure  I  do  not  know — I  think  Joanna 
charming.  All  the  same,  papa  dislikes  her.  More  !  he  looks 
sometimes  as  if  he  were  actually  a/raid  of  her  !" 

"Afraid  !  my  child  ?    What  nonsense  you  talk  ! 

The  inflection  of  Mrs.  Abbott's  voice  as  she  says  it  is  per- 
fectly calm — the  faintest  of  smiles  dawns  about  her  mouth 
as  she  takes  a  fresh  needleful  of  gold  coloured  silk  and  puts  a 
long  slanting  stitch  in  Susanna's  black  hair.  As  if  anything  of 
this  wonderful  discovery  was  new  to  her. 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  nonsense,"  says  Leo,  resignedly  ;  "all 
I  have  to  say,  mamma,  is,  you  watch  papa  the  next  time  he  and 
and  Joanna  meet,  and  see  for  yourself." 

Mrs.  Abbott's  amused  smile  deepens. 

"My  dear,"  she  remarks,  "I  will,  if  you  will  tell  me  this — 
when  do  they  ever  meet  ?" 

Leo  looks  up  with  puzzled  eyes — then  slowly  a  light  breaks 
upon  her. 

"  That  is  true,"  she  says  amazedly  ;  "  they  never  do  meet.  I 
have  never  seen  them  in  a  room  together  in  all  these  years ! 
Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this  I  wonder  ?" 

"Watch  and  see,"  says  Mrs.  Abbott,  enigmatically,  taking 
some  bistre-hued  floss  this  time,  to  shade  the  eldest  Elder's  com- 
plexion.   "  What  has  started  this  subject  notv  T' 

"Why,  this.  Half  an  hour  ago,  after  I  left  Miss  Rice,  and 
before  J  oanna  had  come,  papa  called  me  out  to  take  a  walk  with 
him  in  the  grounds.  I  went,  and  as  we  were  going  down  the 
laburnum  walk  Joanna  came — she  generally  does  take  that  side 
entrance.  The  moment  papa  saw  her,  he  stopped  in  what  he 
was  saying,  looking  so  flurried,  you  cannot  think,  and  drew  me 
with  him  between  the  trees.  '  I  don't  want  to  meet  that  young 
woman,' he  said.  But,  mamma,  he  watched  her  out  of  sight  with 
the  strangest  look  !  It  was  exactly  (only  that  is  absurd)  as  if  he 
was  frightened — as  if  he  was  afraid  of  her  !" 

(to  be  continued.) 


AT  DODDER  SIDE  AGAIN. 

BY  PENSIVE. 

O  river  Dodder  !  once  again,  as  in  the  sweet  Springtide 
Of  youth  and  hope  and  happy  love,  I  linger  by  thy  side. 
The  grassy  slope  still  greets  my  sight,  unchanged  by  lapse  of  years  ; 
Thy  tranquil  current  glides  undimmed,  save  by  my  blinding  tears  ; 
Scarce  would  it  seem  that  years  have  flown — years  fraught  with 
change  to  me — 

Since  last  I  stood  (not  then  alone)  close  by  yon  sheltering  tree. 
High  were  our  hopes  that  Summer  day  as  cloudless  azure  sky  ; 
Pure  as  the  hawthorn  scented  breeze  that  softly  fluttered  by. 
High  hopes  !  fair  dreams  !  where  rest  ye  now  ?    Across  the  broad 
blue  sea 

Close  are  the  graves  of  Irish  dead  in  "  Calvary  Cemet'ry"  ; 
No  headstone  marks  the  grave  I  know — no  sculptured  lines  pro- 
claim 

The  name  of  him  who  rests  beneath,  how  mourned,  or  whence  he 
came — 

No  loving  phrase,  from  Scripture  culled,  tells  how  beside  him  laid 
Three  little  forms  (now  angels  bright)  that  once  life's  sunshine 
made  ! 

0  heart  of  mine,  the  record  keep— 'tis  known  to  you  and  me 
What  treasure  lies  in  that  small  "  lot"  we  own  beyond  the  sea. 


THE  BOHEMIA_N  GLASS-SELLER. 

By  Madame  de  Chatelain. 


Master  Kristopher  Kunz,  a  Bohemian  dealer  in  glass  wares 
of  all  kinds,  in  one  of  the  lesser  towns  of  Germany,  had  shut  up 
hia  brittle  stock  for  the  night,  when  he  recollected  he  had 


omitted  to  send  some  tumblers  to  Justice  Hartzing,  which  had 
been  promised  for  that  evening.  Now  the  justice  was  one  of 
his  beat  customers,  and  Kunz's  punctuality  was  proverbial ;  so. 
half  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  losing  the  good  graces  of  hia 
patron,  or  forfeiting  hia  reputation  for  the  latter  valuable  qua- 
lity, he  left  hia  supper  that  stood  smoking  hot  on  the  table,  and, 
snatching  up  a  candle,  went  and  unlocked  the  door  of  the  ware- 
house where  he  kept  his  goods. 

J  uat  aa  he  opened  the  door,  somewhat  hastily,  a  puff  of  wind 
put  out  his  light. 

"Pshaw!"  cried  he;  "but  never  mind,  I  won't  go  back— I 
can  find  the  shelf  on  which  I  placed  the  tumblers,  and  I  shall 
break  nothing  even  in  the  dark." 

But  he  soon  perceived  he  was  less  in  the  dark  than  he  had 
supposed.  A  large  lustre  hanging  in  the  middle  of  the  ware- 
house displayed  all  those  rainbow  tints  we  see  in  glass  drops 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  them,  only  much  more  vividly  ;  and 
the  drops  were  all  in  motion,  and  seemed  to  be  ringing  a  tiny 
peal  of  bells. 

Kunz  wondered  what  could  have  set  them  in  motion  ;  but 
when,  on  looking  round,  he  perceived  the  same  prismatic  hues 
atreaming  from  the  different  articlea  on  the  ahelves,  as  though 
they  had  all  been  lit  up  for  a  fairy  festival,  he  said  to  himself 
some  sprites  must  surely  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Being  a 
atout-hearted  fellow,  Kunz  did  not  feel  the  leaat  in  the  world 
frightened,  but  rather  thought  it  a  aign  of  good  luck  that  the 
little  folk  should  have  chosen  hia  warehouse  for  their  revels, 
and  he  determined  to  remain  stock  still,  and  aee  what  they 
would  do. 

Presently  a  chorus  of  the  moat  melodious  little  voicea  in  the 
world  began  singing  : 

"  We  jingle,  we  jangle, 
We  ring  our  sweet  chimes  ; 
Down  from  each  crystal  spangle 
A  sprite  comes  betimes." 
And  thereupon  it  seemed  as  if  a  tiny  rainbow  emanated  from 
each  drop,  upon  which  the  little  sprites  slid  down  to  the  floor, 
and  began  dancing,  while  all  the  glass  drops  in  the  room  kept  up 
a  ding-donging  as  sweet  and  musical  as  an  ^Eolian  harp. 

"Now,  suppoae  I  was  to  catch  one  of  them  1"  thought  Kunz  ; 
"  my  fortune  would  be  made  at  once." 

So  he  stealthily  laid  hold  of  a  smelling-bottle,  and  took  out 
its  stopper  ;  but,  knowing  that  too  much  haste  often  mars  the 
best  laid  schemes,  he  determined  to  wait  till  the  revellers  were 
tired,  when  they  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  easily  entrapped. 
Only  he  calculat^^d  according  to  the  feelings  and  sensations  of 
every-day  sort  of  people,  unmindful  that  fairies  never  get  tired, 
as  we  should,  after  a  night's  dancing.  So  there  he  waited  and 
waited,  forgetting  all  about  Justice  Hartzuig'a  tumblers,  and 
even  his  own  supper,  until  the  cock  crowed  for  daylight,  when 
the  little  revellers  suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  wildest 
gambols  with  such  a  sudden  jerk  that  one  of  their  number  fell 
sprawling  on  the  ground,  enabling  Kunz  to  pounce  upon  him, 
and  secure  him  in  the  bottle.  The  others  meanwhile  scrambled 
back  to  the  lustre,  making  the  whole  room  ring  with  their  shrill 
laughter,  and  the  burden  of  their  chorua,  which  now  ran 
thus  :  — 

*'  Back  to  each  crystal  spangle 
By  morn  each  sprite  climbs." 
In  another  moment  all  the  sounds  of  revelry  had  died  away, 
daylight  peeped  in  through  the  chinks  in  the  shutters,  and  the 
lustre  looked  only  like  an  ordinary  one,  when  the  sun  sparkles 
in  its  drops. 

Kunz  put  the  bottle  into  his  pocket,  and  left  the  warehouse, 
well  satisfied  with  his  night's  work,  but  so  fatigued  by  his  unu- 
sual vigils  that  after  satisfying  his  hunger  he  fell  fast  asleep  on 
hia  chair.  He  was  awoke  at  last  by  a  loud  knocking.  It  was 
hia  neighboura,  who,  not  seeing  his  shop  open  as  usual,  were 
afraid  something  had  happened  to  him,  and  had  come  to  inquire 
what  was  the  matter.  Startled  out  of  his  dreams,  Kunz  waa  at 
first  surprised  at  not  finding  himself  in  bed  ;  then  recollecting 
what  had  occurred,  he  went  to  answer  the  summons,  half  angry 
at  being  disturbed,  and  asked  his  neighboura  crossly  why  they 
had  made  such  a  noise.    They  replied  that  having  opened  their 
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shops  at  least  two  hours  ago,  they  concluded  he  had  overslept 
himself,  and  thought  it  but  neighbourly  to  warn  him,  at  the 
same  time  joking  him  about  his  laziness. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?"  said  Kunz,  bluffly  ;  adding,  in  an  under 
voice,  "  I  should  like  to  give  them  each  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
their  pains." 

No  sooner  had  he  uttered  this  charitable  wish  than  each  of 
his  neighbours  put  his  hand  up  to  his  face  as  if  he  had  felt  a 
sudden  pang — for  the  sprite  had  immediately  carried  Kunz's 
wish  into  effect.  Of  course  they  could  not  accuse  Kunz,  whose 
arms,  moreover,  were  folded  at  the  time,  of  boxing  their  ears 
all  round,  and  at  the  same  moment  too  ;  but  they  felt  a  degree 
of  sullen  resentment  aginst  him,  and  dropped  off  without  ano- 
ther word,  except  the  baker,  who,  being  more  quarrelsome  than 
the  rest,  observed,  ' '  Here  comes  Justice  Hartzing's  servant  for 
the  second  time  to  look  after  you.  Good  luck  to  you,  neigh- 
bour !  May  he  make  your  ears  tingle  as  mine  do  just  at  this 
moment. " 

Kunz  was  about  to  retort,  when  the  justice's  servant,  having 
joined  him,  said,  ironically,  "  How  now,  Master  Kunz  ?  you 
seem  to  forget  the  old  saying  about  early  to  rise  being  the  way  to 
be  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." 

"I  want  none  of  your  lectures,"  replied  Kunz,  who  felt  five  or 
six  inches  taller,  now  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  a  sprite  in 
his  pocket. 

"  You  are  vastly  proud  this  morning,"  said  the  servant ;  "  but 
I'm  coma  to  tell  you  that  the  justice  is  very  angry  with  you 
for  having  forgotten  the  tumblers — on  a  day,  too,  when  you 
knew  he  was  entertaining  all  the  dignitaries  of  a  neighbouring 
town." 

"Here's  a  fuss  about  a  few  tumblers,"  cried  Kunz,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  why,  I  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  them,  that's  all." 

"  Busy,  indeed  !"  echoed  the  servant.  "  I  wonder  why  you 
keep  shop  at  all.  Next  time  we  shall  go  to  the  rival  establish- 
ment near  the  cathedral. " 

*'  Go  to  Old  Nick,  you  and  the  justice  together,  if  you  like  !" 
replied  Kunz,  turning  on  his  heel. 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  chastise  you,  fellow,  for  insulting  the 
authorities  in  my  person,"  said  the  servant,  who  was,  never- 
theless, far  too  prudent  to  do  any  such  thing. 

"  And  I,"  said  Kunz,  "  will  send  you  out  of  the  shop  with  a 
box  on  your  ear,  if  you  don't  keep  a  sharper  look  out  on  your 
tongue." 

And  as,  in  reality,  he  wished  the  servant's  ear  to  receive  a 
hearty  box,  it  immediately  came  to  pass  that  the  man  felt  the 
sensation  just  as  vividly  as  though  Kunz's  strong  palm  had 
fallen  down  upon  him  like  a  sledge-hammer. 

Still,  as  Kunz  was  behind  the  counter,  and  the  servant  near 
the  door,  he  could  not  bring  the  insult  home  to  him,  but  he 
went  away  grumbling  that  he  would  serve  him  out  some  other 
time. 

When  Kunz  -^vas  left  alone,  he  took  the  bottle  out  of  his 
pocket  to  look  at  his  little  captive  ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  was 
the  diminutive  elf,  whom  he  could  see  through  the  coloured 
stripes  on  the  phial,  wriggling  up  and  down  as  though  he  were 
making  desperate  efforts  to  escape  from  his  crystal  prison. 

"Ay,  scriggle  away,  my  little  friend,"  quoth  Kunz  ;  "I  don't 
mean  to  let  you  go  so  soon." 

A  customer  having  come  in,  he  hastily  returned  the  bottle  to 
his  pocket.  But  he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  any  orders 
that  day,  and  disobliged  more  people,  broke  more  things,  and 
scolded  his  shop  boy  of tener  than  he  had  ever  done  since  he  was 
in  business. 

Thinking  that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  now  to  work,  since 
the  elf  would  enrich  him,  though  he  did  not  yet  know  how, 
Kunz  went  that  afternoon  to  indulge  in  a  game  of  skittles,  his 
favourite  amusement.  Of  course  he  wished  to  win,  and  accord- 
ingly he  did  so — only  he  won  so  many  games  that  his  companions 
taxed  him  at  last  with  cheating,  and  refused  to  pay  the  amount 
of  his  winnings.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and  as  Kunz,  with  his  usual 
hastiness,  immediately  wished  them  all  a  box  on  the  ear,  the 
sprite  was  again  obliged  to  do  his  bidding,  and  a  sound  blow  was 
dealt  all  round.  As  it  was  now  nearly  dark  in  the  shed  under 
which  they  had  been  playing,  each  thought  that  Kunz  had 


actually  lifted  his  hand  against  him,  and  all  their  voices  simul- 
taneously threatened  him  in  turn. 

I  didn't  touch  a  mother's  son  amongst  you,"  said  Kunz, 
chuckling  secretly,  on  seeing  how  well  thia  sprite  obeyed  all  his 
wishes.       I'll  swear  I  did  not." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  justice's  servant  made  his  appear- 
ance. Not  having  found  Kunz  at  his  shop,  he  had  come  after 
him  to  the  tavern,  where  he  heard  he  was  playing  at  skittles  ;  and 
raising  his  voice  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  he  cried  out  that  Justice 
Hartzing  wanted  to  speak  to  Master  Kunz.  The  magistrate's 
name  caused  a  sudden  lull  amongst  the  noisy  malcontents,  and 
they  all  fell  back  to  let  Kunz  go  out,  shrewdly  guessing  the  sum- 
mons was  not  of  an  agreeable  nature. 

Kunz  went  away  with  a  kind  of  swagger,  as  though  he  cared 
for  nobody — not  he  ! — and  when  he  stood  before  the  justice,  and 
was  asked  by  that  functionary  how  he  had  dared  treat  his  ser- 
vant so  impertinently,  he  laughed,  and  replied  that  he  had  a 
right  to  say  what  he  pleased  in  his  own  shop. 

"  I'll  make  you  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  your  mouth, 
Master  Kunz,"  said  the  justice,  "  if  it  be  true  that  you  gave  him 
not  only  hard  words  but  a  blow  as  well." 

"  I  never  laid  a  finger  on  him,"  said  Kunz. 

"Yet  he  swears  he  felt  a  box  on  the  ear,"  said  the  justice  ; 

but  I'll  confront  you  both." 

The  servant  was  sent  for.  No !  he  could  not  swear  that 
Kunz  had  hit  him,  but  he  had  felt  something  amazingly  like  a 
blow,  and  a  smart  one,  on  his  ear. 

Justice  Hartzing  was  puzzled.  He  took  out  his  snuff-box,  as 
he  usually  did  when  any  knotty  point  perplexed  him,  and 
looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other,  to  endeavour  to  guess 
on  which  side  lay  the  truth  ;  but  while  so  doing,  the  snuff-box 
slipped  through  his  fingers,  and  just  as  he  leant  forward  to 
catch  it,  and  his  servant  stooped  with  the  same  intention,  it 
happened  that  Kunz's  patience  being  exhausted,  he  pronounced 
the  wish  that  the  tiresoijae  old  justice  should  receive  a  box  on 
the  ear  twice  as  heavy  as  the  one  inflicted  on  the  servant.  To 
Hartzing,  therefore,  it  appeared  beyond  a  doubt  that  Kunz  had 
profited  by  a  momentary  withdrawal  of  his  attention  to  commit 
this  assault  on  his  person,  and  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  "  You 
scoundrel !  not  content  with  giving  my  servant  a  touch  of  your 
temper,  you  must  now  dare  to  lay  hands  on  the  sacred  person  of 
a  magistrate !" 

"  I  did  not  touch  you  !"  replied  Kunz,  doggedly. 

"  Deny  it  if  you  dare.  Here  is  my  own  servant  to  prove  it," 
said  the  justice. 

But  the  servant  was  busy  picking  up  the  snuff,  and  had  not 
seen  the  blow  given — as  indeed  how  should  he  '(  only  the  justice 
had  felt  it,  and  that  was  conclusive,  so  he  ordered  Kunz  to  be 
taken  to  prison. 

Just  as  Kunz  was  being  marched  away,  the  Landgrave,  who 
happened  to  pass  through  the  town,  and  came  to  seek  some  legal 
information  from  the  justice,  inquired  in  surprise  how  it  came 
about  that  so  respectable  a  tradesman  had  got  into  disgrace  1 
Having  learnt  the  circumstances,  he  grew  indignant,  and  de- 
claring that  he  would  take  the  matter  under  his  own  jurisdiction, 
and  see  that  atonement  was  made  to  the  worthy  magistrate,  he 
forthwith  ordered  Kunz  to  be  confined  in  the  prison  appertain- 
ing to  his  own  castle. 

When  Kunz  sat  behind  the  iron  grating,  and  had  been  fur- 
nished with  a  loaf  and  a  pitcher  of  water  for  his  evening  meal, 
he  took  out  his  phial,  and  said  to  the  sprite,  "  I  don't  choose  to 
eat  this  prison  fare  ;  so  bring  me  some  roasted  sausages,  a  jug 
of  beer,  and  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread." 

But  the  sprite  never  moved  any  more  than  if  he  had  lain  dead 
in  the  bottle. 

"How's  this?"  cried  Kunz.  "Do  you  dare  to  be  disobe- 
dient ?" 

A  little  mocking  laugh  resounded  in  the  phial. 

"  Well,  then,  take  me  out  of  prison,"  exclaimed  Kunz. 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  the  elf,  "and  I'll  make  your  fortune." 

But  no  ;  Kunz  would  not  do  that.  He  wanted  to  keep  the 
sprite  to  do  his  bidding  all  his  life,  and  he  again  desired  him  to 
take  him  out  of  prison. 

"  You  silly  child  of  earth,"  said  the  sprite,  "  I  have  no  power 
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to  take  you  through  stone  walls,  any  more  than  I  have  the  means 
to  bring  you  roast  sausages  ;  though  I  am  obliged  to  do  your 
foolish  bidding  as  far  as  mental  and  untangible  things  may  go." 

Kunz  was  disappointed.  Nor  was  he  acute  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  he  might  have  turned  the  difficulty  by  wishing  the 
Landgrave  would  take  pity  on  him  and  order  him  something 
nice  for  supper,  or  that  the  turnkey  might  forget  to  lock  the 
door,  and  thus  aftbrd  him  the  means  of  escapiug.  But  he  fell 
to  making  all  the  noise  he  could,  till  at  last  the  jailor  entered 
his  cell,  saying,  "  Holloa,  master,  what's  the  matter  V 

"  The  matter  is,  that  I  am  not  used  to  dry  bread  and  water," 
replied  Kunz  ;  "  and  you  must  bring  me  something  more 
savoury." 

*' That's  our  best  ordinary,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  master," 
said  the  jailor  ;  adding,  with  a  sly  wink,  "  when  you  get  accus- 
tomed to  it,  you  won't  be  so  dainty,  I'll  warrant." 

Kunz's  blood  now  rose  to  boiling  heat,  and  he  wished  the 
jailor  so  many  boxes  on  the  ear  that  the  man  thought  himself 
attacked,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  cell. 

It  was  now  late,  and  Kunz  was  obliged  to  lie  down  on  the 
straw ;  but  if  his  slumbers  were  not  so  pleasant  as  usual,  he 
took  good  care  to  disturb  both  those  of  Landgrave  and  Justice, 
by  wishing  them  the  moat  uneasy  dreams  in  the  world — espe- 
cially the  latter,  who  was  made  to  imagine  he  was  doing  penance 
in  the  pillory  for  bearing  false  testimony  against  an  innocent 
man. 

Next  morning,  in  consequence  of  this  indirect  siege  laid  to 
their  consciences,  the  Landgrave  felt  anxious  to  settle  the  matter, 
whi'a  the  Justice  caiae  forward  with  every  disposition  to  make 
light  of  the  affront  he  had  received,  which  he  felt  willing  to  at- 
tribute to  drunkenness,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  sh-idow  of 
an  apology.  Things  would  therefore  have  passed  over  very 
smoothly,  had  not  the  news  of  Kunz's  arrest  got  bruited  all  over 
the  town,  and  the  skittle-players,  who  considered  themselves 
cheated  and  insulted,  repaired  in  a  body,  followed  'oy  a  crowd 
of  idlers,  to  the  Landgrave's  tribunal,  to  lay  a  complaint  aijainst 
him,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  latter  was  about  to  dismiss 
Kunz,  after  a  severe  admonition. 

The  Landgrave  was  struck  by  the  oddity  of  the  joint  com- 
plaint of  the  skittle  players — not  on  the  point  relative  to  the 
cheating,  but  as  to  the  box  on  the  ear  that  each  individual  in- 
sisted on  having  received.  It  seemed  clear  that  unless  he  had 
as  many  arms  as  Briareus,  Kunz  could  not  have  dealt  his  blows 
simultaneously  on  all.  Meanwhile  some  of  Kunz's  neighbours, 
having  elbowed  their  way  into  the  hall,  joined  the  clamour 
raised  against  the  glass-seller,  stating  that  they  had  been  used 
by  him  something  after  the  same  fashion,  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day.  The  jailor,  too,  declared  he  had  received  the 
heaviest  box  on  the  oar  within  his  memory,  when  in  Master 
Kunz's  cell,  though  he  honestly  confessed  he  was  several  paces 
distant  from  him,  and  could  not  understand  how  he  managed 
it.  In  short,  there  was  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and  a  cross-fire 
of  oaths  and  assertions,  that  turned  the  court  into  a  complete 
Tower  of  Babel  for  the  time  being. 

The  Landgrave's  authority  at  length  obtained  silence  ;  and 
his  deep  sonorous  voice  was  heard  saying  to  the  prisoner  : 
"  Kristopher  Kunz,  is  it  true  that  you  are  such  a  doughty 
dealer  in  boxes  on  the  ear  ?" 

Kunz  scraped  a  leg,  and  answered  with  more  sauciness  than 
contrition  :  "  If  wishes  were  horses,  your  honour,  possibly  I 
might  have  boxed  these  fellows'  ears  for  their  impertinence  in 
accusing  me  of  cheating." 

The  Landgrave  knit  his  brows,  as  he  said :  "  But  what  ex- 
cited you  to  box  the  jailor's  ears  1" 

"  And  mine  ?"  added  the  Justice. 

"Because — saving  your  lordship's  respect — I  am  impartial 
in  the  distribution  of  my  favours — my  supposed  favours,  I  should 
say;"  replied  Kunz. 

And  would  think  nothing,  perhaps,  of  inflicting  a  similar 
outrage  even  on  myself,  if  you  could  V  said  the  Landgrave, 
severely. 

This  challenge  proved  irresistible  to  Kunz's  chafed  spirit, 
and  a  wish  is  so  soon  pronounced,  that  while  the  Land- 
grave was  still  eyeing  him  searchingly,  he  gave  him  a  sample 


of  his  legevdemaia  by  inilictiDg  a  couple  of  smart  boxes  oq  Iub 
ears. 

The  Landgrave  coloured  with  pain  and  resentmeat,  and  in- 
voluntarily put  up  his  hand  to  his  cheek,  muttering,  "  This  is 
very  strange !" 

At  the  same  instant  an  electric  shock  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  group  of  witnesses,  on  whom  Kunz  was  delighted  to  take 
revenge,  in  the  very  teeth,  as  it  were,  of  Dame  J  ustice. 

The  tumult  now  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Land- 
grave was  again  obliged  to  interpose  his  authority,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  complainants  from  laying  violent  hands  on  Master 
Kristopher,  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  back  to  prison  under 
a  strong  escort,  till  he  could  investigate  the  affair'  more 
thoroughly. 

Kunz  was  no  sooner  locked  up  in  his  cell  than  he  said  to 
himself,  "Now  I'll  prove  so  disagreeable  a  lodger  that  the 
Landgrave  shall  soon  wish  to  get  rid  of  me." 

Accordingly,  when  dinuer-time  came,  he  fell  to  wishing  that 
the  Landgrave's  wine  might  taste  sour,  his  bread  seem  mouldy, 
and  his  meat  unsavoury.  And  this  charitable  wish  he  again 
repeated  at  supper-time.  Then,  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  he 
wished  that  the  Landgrave's  bed  might  seem  a  harder  pallet 
than  ever  prisoner  was  compelled  to  sleep  upon,  and  of  course 
served  him  with  unpleasant  dreams  during  the  fitful  slumbers 
he  was  able  to  snatch.  The  result  was  that  the  Landgrave  sent 
for  his  physician  on  the  following  day,  and  declared  that  he  was 
quite  ill. 

But  the  physician,  seeing  no  real  symptoms  of  illness,  assured 
the  Landgrave  that  a  sleepless  night,  owing  perhaps  to  the  cares 
of  the  day,  had  alone  made  him  feel  uncomfortable,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  go  a-hunting,  promising  him  an  excellent  appe- 
tite after  his  day's  exertious. 

To  the  chase  accordingly  the  Landgrave  went ;  but  even  the 
meal  eaten  at  noontide  under  the  forest  trees  was  not  a  bit  more 
palatable  than  those  of  the  preceding  day.  It  was  worse  still 
when,  coming  home  v/ith  the  tremcmdous  appetite  prophesied 
by  the  physician,  the  bread  seemed  as  mouldy,  and  the  wine 
sourer  than  ever.  What  vexed  him  most  was,  that  none  of  his 
followers  appeared  the  least  in  the  world  aflected  by  a  similar 
distaste.  They  all  declared  the  wines  and  viands  excellent  ; 
nor  did  the  Landgrave's  repeated  orders  to  his  butler  to  bring 
him  a  bottle  of  this  vintage  in  such  a  corner  of  the  cellar,  or 
that  other  that  was  lying  under  the  cobwebs  of  ages,  prove  of 
any  avail  to  restore  his  lost  zest. 

The  Landgrave  played  at  dice  half  the  night  through,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  good  night's  rest  after  sitting  up  so  late  ; 
but  he  reckoned  without  Master  Kunz  and  his  sprite.  He  had 
worse  dreams  than  before,  and  arose  more  fatigued  than  when 
he  went  to  bed. 

After  having  led  him  the  same  sort  of  life  for  a  week,  Kunz 
asked  the  jailor  one  morning  how  much  longer  he  was  going  to 
remain  in  prison.  The  jailor  said  he  thought  the  Landgrave  had 
•forgotten  all  about  him  ;  for  that  he  was  so  unwell,  he  did  not 
attend  to  business  of  any  sort. 

' '  What  ails  him  ?"  asked  Kunz. 

The  jailor  replied,  "  Loss  of  appetite,  and  loss  of  sleep." 

"  Go  and  tell  him  I  have  a  cure  for  both,"  said  Kunz. 

The  Landgrave  was  lying  on  a  couch  when  this  unexpected 
message  was  brought  to  him.  Being  nearly  exhausted  by  the 
fasting  his  disgust  at  food  had  necessitated,  he  was  glad  to  catch 
at  a  straw  when  offered  relief,  seeing  that  his  physician  evi- 
dently understood  nothing  about  his  ailment.  He  therefore 
said  Master  Kunz  might  be  introduced,  though  he  desired  he 
should  be  handcuffed  while  in  his  presence,  as  he  dreaded  his 
violence. 

When  Kunz  entered  his  chamber,  he  proceeded  to  ask  the 
Landgrave  a  string  of  questions,  such  as,  "  Does  not  your  bread 
taste  mouldy  like  the  bread  you  give  your  prisoners  !  Does 
not  your  couch  seem  hard  like  the  flagstones  we  lie  'on  in  your 
cells  I  Is  not  your  wine  sour,  and  are  not  your  dreams  un- 
easy ?" 

Surprised  on  hearing  his  symptoms  thus  accurately  described, 
the  Landgrave  answered  affirmatively  to  all  these  queries,  and 
then  inquired  whether,  since  Kunz  was  so  clever  as  to  know 
what  ailed  him,  he  could  point  out  a  remedy. 


"  Send  me  back  to  my  shop,"  replied  Kunz,  "  and  'fon  shall 
eat  your  dinner  with  as  good  an  appetite,  and  sleep  as  soundly, 
as  ever  you  did  before." 

The  Landgrave  hesitated  a  moment  as  to  whether  he  could 
dismiss  a  man  accused  of  cheating  and  drubbing  a  whole  set  of 
respectable  tradespeople,  without  troubling  himself  to  inquire 
further  into  the  case  ;  then,  repeating  to  himself  that  it  was  his 
duty,  as  the  head  of  the  land,  to  attend  to  his  own  health 
before  all  other  considerations,  he  let  Kunz  go,  observing  that 
if  he  felt  no  better  he  should  send  to  fetch  him  back  to 
prison. 

"Only  leave  me  quiet,"  said  Kunz,  "and  you  shall  be 
quiet." 

The  Landgrave  recovered  both  appetite  and  peaceful  sleep  as 
quickly  as  he  had  lost  both.  They  even  say  he  profited  by  the 
lesson,  and  reformed  his  prisoners'  dietary  scale. 

But  how  fared  it  with  Kunz  1 

When  the  skittle-players  saw  him  come  back  swaggering  into 
town,  and  go  home,  they  gathered  in  a  knot  round  his  shop, 
crying  out  that  it  was  a  shame  he  had  been  released  after  cheat- 
ing honest  people.  With  Kunz  it  was  a  word  and  a  blow  ;  so 
he  sent  them  three  rounds  of  boxes  on  the  ear  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  his  exasperated  assailants  closed  in  upon  him, 
hustled  him,  drubbed  him,  and  left  him  half  dead  on  his  own 
threshold.  Worse  than  all,  the  phial  got  broke  in  the  scuffle, 
and  the  little  sprite  made  his  escape. 

When  Kunz  returned  to  his  senses,  and  found  the  mischief  his 
passionate  temper  had  occasioned,  he  bitterly  regretted  his  own 
folly.  "  Oh,  what  a  pity,"  thought  he,  "  I  did  not  ask  the  sprite 
to  help  my  business  to  prosper,  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  becom- 
ing rich,  while  it  was  still  time  to  do  so  !" 

And  then  he  thought  he  would  try  and  catch  another  sprite, 
but  here  he  was  again  disappointed  ;  the  sprites  had  all  left  his 
warehouse,  and  his  business  declined  so  rapidly  after  he  had 
lost  the  Justice's  custom,  and  that  of  the  neighbours  whom  he 
had  ofiended,  that  at  last  he"  was  obliged  to  shut  up  shop,  and 
begin  the  world  again  as  a  travelling  glass-seller,  with  a  pack  on 
his  shoulders. 

Did  not  Kunz  make  a  silly  use  of  the  sprite  in  the  bottle  ? 


mo  BLUE  EYES. 


BY  J.  M.  F.  HARRIS. 


I  have  met  two  eyes  of  blue, 
Somewhere  in  my  rambles  ; 
Fearless  eyes  of  heavenly  hue, 
Eyes  of  richest,  deepest  blue  : 
Though  of  faith's  unchanging  hue, 
Fickle  glances  oft  peep  through 
Merry,  sparkling  blue  eyes. 

Now  blue  eyes  should  always  be 

Soft,  and  true,  and  tender  ; 

But  the  eyes  that  beam  for  me, 

Though  blue,  they  ne'er  will  constant  be. 

Ne'er  from  roguish  glances  free  : 

Worlds  of  mischief  oft  I  see 

In  those  laughing  blue  eyes. 

Ah  !  my  friend,  take  care,  take  care  ! 

Trust  not  human  nature  ; 

And  with  caution  venture  where 

Lovelight  beams  from  eyes  so  fair  ; 

Warning  take,  alas  !  beware  1 

Cupid  hides  a  subtle  snare 

In  blue  as  well  as  black  eyes. 

Oft  I've  tried  to  set  me  free 

From  this  Cupid's  antics  ; 

Yet  I'd  rather  captive  be, 

Than  those  eyes  I  ne'er  should  see  ; 

Now,  my  friend,  if  you  were  me, 

Tell  me  truly,  honestly, 

Would  you  trust  the  blue  eyes  ? 


A  "  taking"  paper — A  sheriff's  warrant. 


TOM  MOORE. 

Bv  Thomas  Sherlock. 

(continued  from  our  last.) 
The  reader  will  remember  that  when  Moore  retired  from  Ber- 
muda he  left  a  deputy  in  his  post  of  registrar.  Unfortunately 
for  the  poet  the  deputy  proved  dishonest,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  embezzled  severaFthousands  of  pounds.  When  the  de- 
puty's defalcations  were  found  out,  the  principal  was  of  course 
held  responsible  for  them.  The  discovery  came  upon  Moore  as 
unexpectedly  as  a  lightning-stroke.  The  many  demands  con- 
tinuously made  on  his  slender  resources,  not  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  own  household,  but  also  in  aid  of  his  parents  and  his 
wife's  mother,  left  him  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency so  suddenly  presented.  A  reverent  regard  for  "  pro- 
perty," and  a  savage  hostility  to  mere  poverty,  have  for  several 
centuries  been  well  marked  characteristics  of  English  law.  In 
those  days  it  treated  the  impecunious  debtor  almost  as  a  cri- 
minal of  the  deepest  dye,  and  enabled  a  relentless  creditor  to 
punish  him  with  lifelong  imprisonment.  Moore  not  having  the 
smallest  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  £7,000,  and  being  natu- 
rally unwilling  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea,  prudently  retreated  to  the  Continent,  where  the  writ  of 
an  English  sheriff,  as  in  the  brave  days  of  old  in  our  own  land, 
did  not  run. 

Offers  of  pecuniary  help  poured  in  on  Moore  during  this 
trouble.  His  former  opponent,  Jeffrey,  wrote,  offering  to  put 
£1000  at  his  service,  with  a  delicacy  that  did  equal  honour  to  the 
writer's  head  and  heart.  Indeed  there  is  positively  an  amusing 
side  given  to  this  unfortunate  affair  of  Moore's  by  the  terms 
in  which  his  friends  one  and  all  proposed  to  aid  him.  '  Whether 
the  writer  was  "a  lord  of  high  degree, "  or  a  distinguished  fellow- 
worker  of  Moore  in  the  field  of  literature,  he  began  his  offer  of 
help  with  apologies  for  making  it  which  are  almost  abject  ;  and 
on  reading  them  now  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
each  of  these  kind  men  felt  sore  afraid  that  his  good  inten- 
tions would  only  anger  the  embarrassed  poet,  and  might  have 
the  effect  of  ending  the  friendship  of  which  they  really  wished 
to  give  substantial  proof  on  their  side.  The  letters  here  spoken 
of  are  remarkably  strong  corroboration  of  the*  truth  of  Lady 
Moira's  opinion  of  Moore  quoted  in  a  previous  number. 

On  the  score  of  accepting  pecuniary  favours  Moore  was  in- 
exorable. He  preferred  the  prospect  of  perpetual  exile  rather 
than  impair  his  own  sense  of  independence.  All  the  offers  made 
were  firmly  declined ;  but  the  poet,  instead  of  waxing  wroth, 
was  in  truth  profoundly  touched  by  the  good  feeling  that 
prompted  them,  and  gratefully  bore  them  in  mind  to  the  last. 
He  meant  to  work  himself  free,  and  from  his  position  of  security 
abroad  he  entered  into  negotiations  for  what  would  nowadays 
be  technically  called  a  "  composition"  of  the  debt.  The  nego- 
tiations were  protracted  ;  so  he  indulged  in  a  tour  to  the  South 
of  Europe. 

In  Italy  he  again  met  Lord  Byron.  That  extraordinary  com- 
pound of  genius  and  depravity — of  splendid  ideas  and  blas- 
phemous folly — of  lofty  political  principle  and  grovelling  in- 
stinct— had  a  warm  personal  regard  for  Moorp.  When  he  heard 
of  the  public  dinner  given  in  Dublin  to  the  Irish  poet  he  wrote  : 

"  The  times  have  preserved  a  respect  for  political  consistency, 
and,  even  though  changeable,  honour  the  unchanged.  Look  at 
Moore  !  It  will  be  long  ere  Southey  meets  with  such  a  triumph 
in  London  as  Moore  met  with  in  Dublin,  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment subscribe  to  it,  and  set  the  money  down  to  secret  service. 
It  was  not  less  to  the  man  than  to  the  poet — to  the  tempted  but 
unshaken  patriot — to  the  not  opulent  but  incorruptible  fellow- 
citizen — that  the  warm-hearted  Irish  paid  the  proudest  of  tri- 
butes." 

Again,  having  written  a  dedication  of  one  of  his  poems  to 
Moore,  in  which  some  phrases  warmly  laudatory  of  Irish  patriot- 
ism occurred,  Byron's  publisher,  Murray,  objected  to  them, 
offering  the  plausible  reason  for  his  objection  that  the  expres- 
sions were  likely  to  damage  Moore  in  the  London  publishing 
market.  The  English  poet  at  once  drew  up  an  alternative  dedi- 
cation, and  submitted  both  to  the  Irish  poet,  leaving  him  at 


liberty  to  select  the  one  more  to  his  wishes.  How  Moore  chose 
we  know  from  Byron's  subsequent  letter  to  Murray,  in  which 
we  read  : 

"Mr.  Moore  has  seen  and  decidedly  preferred  the  part  your 
Tory  bile  sickens  at.  If  every  syllable  were  a  rattlesnake,  or 
every  letter  a  pestilence,  they  should  not  be  expunged.  Let 
those, who  can't  swallow,  chew  the  expressions  on  Ireland." 

When  Moore  and  Byron  met  in  Italy,  the  latter  seems  to  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  former  would  outlive  him. 
He  had  written  his  own  memoirs,  but  he  did  not  wish  them 
published  until  after  his  death.  He  put  the  MSS.  into  Moore's 
hands  for  publication  at  the  proper  time,  intending  that  Moore 
should  be  a  gainer  by  giving  them  to  the  world.  Moore  sold 
these  MSS.  to  the  publisher  Murray  for  two  thousand  guineas. 
An  examination  revealed  that  there  was  much  in  Byron's  me- 
moirs that  would  detract  even  from  his  already  tarnished  repu- 
tation as  a  man.  Moore  then  rebought  them  from  Murray,  and 
committed  them  to  the  lire.  Poor  as  he  was,  two  thousand 
guineas  were  not  bribe  enough  to  tempt  him  into  what  his  con- 
science disapproved. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  Moore  settled  at  Paris  and  sent  for 
his  wife  and  family,  and  had  the  happiness  of  rejoining  them. 
Heading  his  diary  one  might  think  that  his  life  at  this  time  was 
of  the  most  frivolous  kind,  so  much  of  it  is  taken  up  with  petty 
records  of  what  was  said  and  done  in  the  fashionable  society 
wherein  he  moved.  Only  a  brief  sentence  here  and  there  alludes 
to  work  projected  or  in  hands  ;  but  in  truth  the  literary  activity 
of  Moore  during  this  period  was  marvellous,  several  volumes 
having  been  completed,  and  the  foundation  of  numerous  others 
having  been  laid.  Nevertheless  he  grew  impatient  of  his  en- 
forced absence  from  home  for  divers  reasons.  He  could  not  go 
on  with  his  Life  of  Sheridan  for  want  of  materials  which  were 
unattainable  in  Pa^is  ;  he  was  distressed  by  having  the  deputy's 
debt  hanging  over  his  head  ;  he  wanted  to  make  some  business 
arrangements  with  his  publishers  which  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily adjusted  by  letter  ;  and,  finally,  ,he  was  haunted  by  a 
longing  to  behold  again  the  faces  of  his  revered  father  and 
mother  and  his  beloved  sisters.  So,  clapping  on  a  false  mous- 
tache, and  disguising  himself  with  the  skill  acquired  in  his 
theatrical  experience,  he  crossed  to  England,  settled  his  affairs 
there  on  a  tolerable  footing,  arranged  about  the  compounding 
of  the  debt  for  which  the  deputy's  defalcations  had  made  him 
responsible,  crossed  the  Channel  to  Ireland  under  the  rose,  and 
had  the  supreme  delight  of  seeing  once  more  his  darling  rela- 
tives. Back  to  Paris  then  he  hurried,  disposed  of  some  other 
difficulties  that  arose  in  connexion  with  the  Bermudan  claims, 
put  finishing  touches  to  some  work,  held  a  collecting  plate  at 
a  charity  sermon  for  distressed  Irish  people  preached  in  Paris, 
subscribed  two  hundred  francs  from  his  own  slender  purse  to 
the  collection,  paid  over  a  thousand  for  a  medal  of  Grattan  he 
had  got  struck  by  a  Parisian  engraver,  declined  the  editorship 
of  the  London  Times  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  month,  attended 
a  farewell  dinner  given  to  him  by  about  fifty  distinguished  Irish, 
French,  and  English  admirers  ;  and  then,  rejoicing,  sped  home 
to  his  cottage  of  Sloperton,  after  an  unwilling  exile  of  over  four 
years. 

He  was  then  in  his  forty- sixth  year,  with  a  mind  no  longer 
young  and  fresh  ;  yet  he  began  to  publish  his  justly  famous 
prose  works  at  this  period  of  his  life.  "Captain  Rock"  ap- 
peared in  1825.  It  created  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  well  it  might,  since  no  such  powerful  arraignment  of 
the  whole  system  of  English  government  in  Ireland  from  the 
days  of  Henry  the  Second  to  the  very  time  when  Moore  him- 
self was  writing  had  ever  come  before  English  eyes.  The  plan 
of  the  work  obliged  him  to  publish  it  anonymously,  though  he 
did  not  hide  its  authorship  from  anyone.  It  starts  with  the 
idea  that  the  agent  of  a  proselytising  society,  being  sent  to  Ire- 
land to  "convert  the  benighted  natives,"  falls  in  with  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws  who  is  proud  of  his  position  and 
functions,  and  who  forcibly  narrates,  for  the  instruction  of  "the 
missionary,"  the  various  methods  taken  by  the  English  to  keep 
the  Rock  family  not  only  in  existence  but  even  flourishing. 
For  the  benefit  of  some  readers  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the 
"  Captain  Rock"  of  Moore's  day  filled  the  post  of  the  "  Molly 


Maguire"  and  the  "  Rory  of  the  Hills"  of  later  times.  A 

withering  sarcasm  pervades  the  work — a  savage  humour  wrung 
from  honest  indignation,  such  as  John  Miichel  himself  might 
have  envied,  is  its  prevailing  characteristic.  Each  peculiarly 
infamous  feature  of  English  misgovernment  in  Ireland  is  set  forth 
with  a  grim  gaiety  by  "  Captain  Hock"  as  a  source  of  unspeakable 
benefit  and  unfailing  means  of  ample  subsistence  to  the  whole 
family  of  Rocks.  From  the  very  preface,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  written  by  "the  missionary,"  can  be  got  the  flavour  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  whole  book  is  written.  We  can  make  room 
only  for  a  couple  of  brief  extracts  from  the  preface.  Alluding 
to  his  survey  of  Dublin,  the  agent  of  the  English  proselytising 
society  is  made  to  write  : — 

• '  I  visited,  of  course,  the  Parliament  House,  which  is  a  melan- 
choly emblem  of  departed  greatness.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  only  relic  of  its  former  pomp  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  chan- 
delier which  they  show  mournfully  to  strangers  as  '  the  last  re- 
maining hramh  of  the  aristocracy,'  and  the  part  of  the  structure 
which  itm-  the  House  of  Commons,  is,  since  the  Union,  by  a  na- 
tural transition,  converted  into  a  cash  office" — the  latter  caustic 
allusion  referring  of  course  to  the  open  bribery  which  mainly 
undid  the  Irish  Parliament. 

One  other  extract  from  this  preface,  and  we  pass  from  "  Cap- 
tain Rock"  : — 

"The  first  place  of  any  note  on  our  way  was  Naas — near 
which  there  is  the  ruin  of  a  magnificent  house,  begun,  but  never 
finished,  by  Lord  Strafford,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  pointing  it  out  to  me,  my  friend  in  the  green  spectacles 
said  :  '  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  while  in  almost  all  other 
countries  we  find  historical  names  of  heroes  and  benefactors 
familiarly  on  the  lips  of  the  common  people,  and  handed  down 
with  blessings  from  generation  to  generation,  in  Ireland  the 
only  remarkable  names  of  the  last  six  hundred  years  that  have 
survived  in  the  popular  traditions  of  the  country  are  become 
words  of  ill  omen,  and  are  remembered  only  to  be  cursed. 
Among  these  favourites  of  hate  the  haughty  nobleman  who 
built  that  mansion  is  to  this  day,  with  a  tenacity  that  does 
honour  even  to  hate,  recorded ;  and  under  the  name  of 
Black  Tom  still  haunts  the  imagination  of  the  peasant  as  one  of 
those  dark  and  evil  beings  who  tormented  the  land  in  former 
days,  and  with  whom,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  compares 
its  more  modern  tormenters.  The  Babylonians,  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  buried  their  dead  in  honey  ;  but  it  is  in  the  very  gall 
of  the  heart  that  the  memory  of  Ireland's  rulers  is  embalmed." 
(to  be  continped.) 


MADGE  M'GINLEY; 

OR, 

THE  PRETTIEST  GIRL  ON  TORY  ISLAND. 


By  C.  MacDerjiott. 
Chapter  III. 

Lonely  and  melancholy  was  Neal  Gallagher.  He  lay  on  the 
sward,  looking  out  upon  the  dull,  leaden  sea  shimmering  and 
glittering  under  the  rays  of  the  fast  declining  sun.  He  avoided 
meeting  any  of  the  Tory  people  during  the  evening,  and  had 
begun  to  think  of  starting  for  home.  He  would,  however,  wait 
just  another  little  while  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her;  and,  yes — 
surely  there  she  comes  along  the  grey  road.  Yes  ;  there  she 
is  !  But  now  that  she  does  come,  will  he  wait  and  speak  to  her, 
or  will  he  forthwith  pull  out  to  sea  ?  Yes,  he  v:ill  wait — this 
suspense  is  quite  unbearable,  and  he  will  decide  it  one  way  or 
other  and  have  done  with  it.  If  Madge  thinks  him  guilty  of 
such  dishonourable  conduct,  then — the  world  is  wide.  America 
is  open  to  him.  He  will  leave  no  friends  after  him  who  might 
require  his  presence.  He  /w«  no  friends  :  father  and  mother 
are  dead  ;  brother  or  sister  he  has  none.  If  Madge  M-Ginley 
think  him  unworthy  or  her  regard,  then — farewell,  Tory  I  fare- 
well, Cloghineely  I  farewell,  Ireland  ! 

But  Madge  is  approaching  Tormore  rapidly.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  she  will  have  reached  him.  How  will  he  act  1  He  has 
no  time  left  him,  however,  to  arrange  his  thought  as  that  maiden 
comes  upon  him. 
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"  Good  evening,  Neal,"  she  says.  '•  Where  have  you  been 
aU  day  f 

"  Just  where  you  see  me,"  said  Neal  huskily.  ''How  are 
you,  Madge  ?" 

"I'm  middlin',  Neal,  thank  you." 

Very  prosaic,  you  will  say,  readers,  is  this  meeting.  And  it 
is.  There  is  a  cloud  lying  between  these  two  ;  a  debatable  land, 
so  to  say,  separates  them. 

"Well,  an'  may  be  it  is  the  truth — what  they  say,"  says 
Madge  in  response  to  his  deprecating  the  idea  of  his  being  an 
"informer." 

What's  that  you  say  V  he  cried,  seizing  her  wrist  in  a  firm 
clasp,  and  looking  at  her  steadily.  She  did  not  quail  a  bit. 
She  returned  his  gaze  haughtily. 

"Maybe  you  did  inform,"  she  repeated.  Au' I  couldn't 
marry  an  informer." 

"  If  it  was  a  man  said  that,  I'd— I'd"  

He  broke  off  in  the  midst  of  his  threat,  but  his  hand  uncon- 
sciously tightened  on  her  wrist  till  she  winced. 

"  What 'd  you  do  ?    Let  go  me  arm,"  she  cried. 

"I'd  fling  him  down  there — body  and  bones,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  chasm,  fully  five  hundred  feet  deep,  on  the 
brink  of  which  they  stood.  "  Yes,  I'd  have  no  more  hesitation 
in  doin'  it  than  knockin'  the  head  off  a  sparrow." 

He  flung  her  arm  from  his  grasp,  and  bounded  down  the  side 
of  the  clift'  to  the  cnrragh,  into  which  he  stepped  quickly  and 
dashed  oif  from  the  coast. 

"  Farewell,  Madge  M'Ginley  !"  he  shouted  as  he  turned 
the  projecting  ledge  of  rock — Tor-a-hauv — that  shelters  Port 
Doom. 

Madge  stood  dazed,  bewildered,  speechless.  She  would  have 
called  him  back,  but  her  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth. 
Her  arm  hung  listlessly  by  her  sides,  and  her  every  perception, 
her  every  feeling,  was  concentrated  in  her  intense  gaze  on  the 
receding  mrragh.  Away  it  sped — away,  fast  and  faster — Neal's 
strong  arms  sending  the  boat  at  greater  speed  as  he  increased 
the  distance  from  the  shore. 

"  0  God  !"  Madge  screamed  at  length,  recovering  her  facul- 
ties, "  what  have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  said  ?  Neal,  Neal,  come 
back,  come  back !" 

But  Neal  was  far  from  ear-shot.  He  and-  the  curragh  were 
fast  dwindling  into  a  mere  black  speck  upon  the  water. 

"Neal,  Neal!"  she  cried,  waving  her  bare  arms  wildly  over 
her  head,  "  come  back,  come  back  !" 

A  great  drop  of  rain  fell  upon  her  hot  cheek,  another  pre- 
sently on  her  arm.  Patter,  patter,  came  the  slow  but  ever- 
increasing  drops  on  the  sea  below. 

"  Neal,  Neal !"  she  cried,  "  come  back,  won't  ye  ?" 

"  Madge,  there's  no  use  in  callin' — he  won't  hear  you  ;  an' 
he'll  raich  Innisbeg  before  the  storm  comes  on  him." 

Madge  turned  indignantly  on  the  speaker. 
Mandy  M'Garvey,  is  that  you  ?  Ye  mane,  spiteful  hound," 
she  shrieked,  "ye  see  now  the  result  o'  yer  lies.  It  was  yon 
thai  accused  Neal  of  informin',  an'  now  ye  see  he's  gone  from 
me.  But  it 'ill  do  ye  no  good,  Mandy  M'Garvey;  no  matther 
if  Neal  never  kem  back,  I'd — I'd  scald  ye  wid  a  kittle  o'  bilin' 
wather  before  I'd  marry  ye." 

Large  drops  of  rain  fell  faster  and  thicker,  and  pattered 
louder  on  the  sea. 

"Neal,  Neal !"  she  screamed  again,  and,  as  she  looked  around, 
the  freshened  wind  blew  out  her  hair  from  the  simple  coils 
into  which  she  had  it  plaited.  She  glanced  towards  the 
south-east,  whence  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  a  mass  of 
dark,  lowering  clouds  met  her  gaze.  The  large  drops  of  rain 
fell  on  her  upturned  face — fell  pattering  and  clattering  on  the 
sea  below.  The  heightening  wmd  caught  up  and  sported  with 
her  hair. 

Presently  a  flash  of  lightning  darted  forth  from  the  dark 
clouds,  and  a  peal  of  thunder  succeeded  in  its  train. 

A  wave  bigger  than  its  fellows,  herald  of  what  was  approach- 
ing, broke  against  the  rocks,  and  sent  a  volume  of  spray  over  the 
clitf.  Another  flash  of  lurid  lightning  darted  forth,  and  another 
peal  of  thunder  burst,  and  travelled  nearer  and  nearer  till  it 
spent  itself  over  the  island. 


All  this  Madge  scarcely  noticed,  but  ever  and  anon  she  wailed 
piteously,  "Neal,  Neal,  me  own  Neal,  what  have  I  done,  what 
have  I  done  ?" 

"Mandy,  Mandy,  save  him,  save  him  !"  she  cried,  turning 
upon  that  personsge,  who  had  been  staring  stolidly  on  every- 
thing around  him,  and  had  made  no  reply  to  Madge's  taunt. 
'•  Save  him,  save  him,  an'  I'll  do  anything  for  you." 

"  How  could  I V  he  asked ;  "  no  boat  could  live  on  that 
sea." 

The  sea,  dashed  to  foaming  billows  by  the  squall,  thundered 
over  the  cliffs,  against  which  it  beat  itself  to  fury,  sending  up 
showers  of  foam  and  spray  across  the  island,  and  filling  the 
nooks  and  tiny  coves  w  ith  seething  froth. 

Madge  M'Ginley  threw  herself  upon  the  ground  in  the  utter 
abandonment  of  despair.  She  wrung  her  hands  wildly.  She 
screamed  across  the  wild  waste  of  dark,  threatening  waters — like 
Lord  Ullin — and  with  a  similar  result.  Down  came  the  rain  in 
torrents  ;  fiercely  blew  the  wind  ;  flash  after  flash  of  lightning 
sprang  from  the  clouds,  illuminating  the  swollen  sea  ;  peal  suc- 
caeding  peal  of  thunder  rolled  aloft ;  but  the  passionate  Tory 
girl  continued  to  fling  herself  on  the  earth,  to  start  up  again 
and  scan  the  increasing  darkness  with  an  eager  gaze  as  if  she 
would  pierce  the  impenetrable  distance. 

"Oh,  glory  be  to  God!"  Mandy  M'Garvey  exclaimed,  as  a 
flash  of  lightning,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  evening,  enveloped 
Tormore  in  momentary  light ;  "  but  this  is  a  horrid  place  to  be 
in.  Come  home,  come  home  ;"  and  seizing  her  by  the  hand  he 
compelled  her  to  move  from  the  spot. 

Two  days  passed,  and  the  sea  had  again  calmed  down.  It  had 
been  a  most  anxious  time  to  the  islanders,  among  whom  it  be- 
came bruited  that  Neal  Gallagher  had  been  caught  in  the  storm 
— two  days  during  which  it  was  utterly  and  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  venture  on  sea  in  an  open  boat ;  tlie  consequence  being 
that  they  were  quite  uncertain  of  Neal's  fate.  But  as  the  sea 
became  calm  a  boat  was  launched  and  a  start  made  for  the 
mainland. 

No  ;  Neal  did  not  reach  the  shore  ;  it  was  even  hoped  by  the 
people  of  Cloghineely  that  he  had  not  started  from  the  island. 
Neal's  currcujh  had  been  picked  up  among  the  rocks  off  the 
Bloody  Foreland ;  but  the  people — hoping  against  hope — argued 
that  the  sea  might  have  washed  it  ofl'  its  resting-place  on  Tory, 
and  that  it  drifced  before  the  wind.  Now,  however,  the  worst 
fears  concerning  Neal  were  realised  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  general 
favourite  along  shore,  a  regular  turn  out  was  made  to  search  for 
the  body.  A  weary  and  a  bootless  task !  Days  glided  into 
weeks,  and  yet  it  was  not  found  ;  a  month  passed,  and  at  length 
people  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  body  had  been  washed  out 
to  sea. 

In  about  six  months'  time  a  Scotch  newspaper  that  happened 
to  be  sent  to  Cloghineely  was  found  to  contain  the  announce- 
ment that  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  so  much  decomposed  as  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  its  being  identified,  was  discovered 
on  the  shore  at  Islay.  This  brief  paragraph  left  no  doubt  on 
his  friends'  minds  that  the  body  indicated  was  Ifeal  Gal- 
lagher's. 

(to  be  continued.  ) 
OUTDONE  BY  A  BOY. 


A  lad  in  Boston,  rather  small  for  his  years,  works  in  an  office 
as  errand  boy  for  four  gentlemen  who  do  business  there.  One 
day  the  gentlemen  were  chaffing  him  a  little  about  being  so 
small,  and  said  to  him  : 

"You  never  can  amount  to  much,  you  never  can  do  much 
business  ;  you  are  too  small." 

The  little  fellow  looked  up  at  them. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  as  small  as  I  am  I  can  do  something  which 
none  of  you  four  men  can  do." 
"  Ah.  what  is  that  ?"  said  they. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  he  replied.  But 
they  were  desirous  to  know,  and  urged  him  to  tell  what  he  could 
do  that  none  of  them  would  be  able  to  do. 

"  To  keep  from  swearing,"  said  the  little  fellow. 

There  were  some  blushes  on  four  manly  faces,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  very  little  anxiety  for  further  information  . 
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BAT  OF  THE  BRIDGE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Songa  of  Killarney." 

On  the  bridge  of  Dereen, 

Away  up  by  Killarney, 
You'll  be  sure  to  be  seeia' 

Poor  Batsy  O'Kearney 
A  big  stick  in  the  air 
So  lazily  swingin', 

Smokin'  and  jokin'/ 
And  carelessly  singin' 

Some  snatch  of  a  song 
Out  over  the  river. 

As  it  rushes  along. 
For  iver  and  iver, 

To  the  Bay  of  Kenmare. 

Six-feet-six 

Is  the  fix 

Of  his  height. 

Honour  bright ; 
Forty-eight  the  diminsion 
Bound  his  waist  by  my  inchin*. 
It's  a  murther  to  say 
Such  a  man's  thrun  away. 

He's  the  last  to  delay, 

And  the  earliest  comer. 
On  the  bridge  by  the  bay, 

Winter  and  Summer. 
*  Do  you  question  why  ao  ? 

What  keeps  him  for  iver 

Smokin'  and  jokin', 
And  out  on  the  river. 

That  rushes  below, 
Serenadin'  so  gaily  ? 

'Twas  the  cowardly  blow 
Of  a  tinker's  shillelagh 

Left  the  proper  man  so. 

But  you're  wonderin'  why 

How  at  all  it  could  happen, 
Such  a  broth  of  a  boy 

Got  the  scandalous  rappin'. 
'Twas  September  fair-day, 
And  the  Adragoole  faction, 

Wid  Dereen  for  the  green, 
And  the  bridge,  were  in  action. 

And  from  off  the  bridge  road, 
Wid  his  cudgel  so  cliver, 

Bat  was  leatherin'  a  load 
Of  Cork  min  for  iver, 
Just  as  if  it  was  play. 

When  up  from  beneath, 

Still  furdther  and  furdther, 
Houldin'  tight  in  his  teeth 

A  stick  that  was  murdther. 
That  black  tinker  stole. 
By  the  ivy  boughs  clingin'. 

On  the  edge  of  the  bridge 
The  knees  softly  swingin' ; 

And  unknownst  at  his  back, 
From  the  wall  of  the  river, 

Fetched  O'Kearney  a  crack 
That  left  him  for  iveri 

Wid  a  poor  puzzled  poll. 

Did  he  fall?   Not  at  all  1 

But  he  picked  oS  that  tinker 
Like  a  snail  from  the  wall  ; 

And  before  you  could  think  or 
Eepate  your  own  name. 
Got  the  stick  from  the  rutBan, 

Knocked  him  dead  on  the  head, 
And  widout  shroud  or  coffin 

Tossed  him  into  the  tide  ; 
And  his  black  corpse  for  iver 

From  Ireland  should  glide  ; 


For  her  good  soil  could  niver 
Cover  up  such  a  shame. 

Thin  back  again 

Wid  a  bitter  screech  flyin'. 
On  the  Adragoole  min, 
Just  as  they  were  cryin' 
"  The  bridge  is  our  own," 
In  their  thick  like  a  Hail  he 

Swung,  till  it  sung. 
The  tinker's  shillelagh  ; 

So  that,  staggerin'  down. 
Broken  and  batthered. 

Out  of  the  town 
All  Adragoole  scatthered 
Before  Batsy  alone  I 

Ever  since  which 

Poor  Bat's  only  iday 
Is  to  sit  on  the  bridge. 
Wet  day  or  dry  day, 

Wid  that  stick  in  hia  fist ; 
And  no  tinkerin'  fellas 

Dare  to  come  there 
Wid  their  pots  and  their  bellaa. 

And  all  Adragoole 
Takes  the  ford  down  the  river. 

For  fear  lest  the  fool 
On  the  bridge-end  for  iver 
Should  give  them  a  twist. 

So  he's  come  by  a  name. 

The  English  of  which,  sir, 
Translatin'  that  same. 

Is  "  Bat  of  the  Bridge,"  sir. 
But  the  hour's  growin'  late, 
Good-night,  and  safe  journey  1 

It's  afloat  in  your  boat 
You  should  be,  Doctor  Corney. 

By  myself,  now,  bad  scran 
To  the  tribe  of  the  tinkers  ! 

For  they've  left  a  good  man. 
Like  a  horse  widout  blinkers, 
All  bathered  and  bate. 

Six  foot  six  is  t  he  height 
Of  poor  Batsy  to-night  ; 
Forty-eight  the  diminsion 
Bound  his  ribs,  by  my  inchin'. 
It's  a  murther,  I  say, 
Such  a  man's  thrun  away. 

HOW  A  MAN  HANGS  OUT  CLOTHES. 

Ev  Kate  Thorn^. 

Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  man  who  loves — yes,  Im-es — to  help 
his  wife ! 

We  honour  him  when  we  see  him. 

We  wish  him  long  life  and  freedom  from  rheumatism, 
chilblains,  and  toothache. 

We  hope  he  will  always  have  bread  to  spare,  and  enough 
butter  to  put  on  it. 

We  trust  he  will  never  be  bald-headed. 

And  we  hope  his  wife  will  love  him  and  cherish  him  as  the 
apple  of  her  eye,  and  never  "pooh!  pooh!"  at  him  when  he 
complains  of  not  feeling  well,  or  fancies  he  has  got  a  spell  of 
"  that  old  liver  trouble"  coming  on. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  laughing  at  him  when 
he  hangs  out  the  week's  washing. 

It  is  always  very  cold  weather  when  a  man  hangs  out  the 
clothes.  He  does  it  to  help  his  wife,  or  because  the  snow 
flutters  under  her  dress  and  wets  her  ankles  and  gives  her  the 
neuralgia. 

It  is  "  awful"  good  in  him  to  do  it ;  as  we  said  in  the 
beginning,  we  admire  him  for  it,  and  we  hope  we  shall  be  for- 
given for  laughing  at  his  way  of  doing  it. 

He  takes  the  basket  under  one  arm,  and  tips  it  up  at  an 
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angle  of  a  little  more  than  forty-five  degrees — (everything,  if  you 
have  noticed,  is  always  tipped  at  an  angle  of  just  forty-five 
degrees  when  anybody  speaks  of  it)— and  he  takes  the  clothes- 
pin basket  in  the  other  hand  and  trips  down  the  back  steps 
whistling,  to  show  how  cheerfully  he  is  helping  his  wife,  and 
he  swings  the  pin  basket,  and  out  hop  three  or  four  pins,  and 
scatter  in  three  or  four  different  directions.  He  makes  a  flying 
leap^for  them,  and  the  clothes  basket  loses  its  balance,  and  away 
goes  a  nightcap  ani  a  shirt  and  two  towels  into  the  mud  ! 

His  wife,  who  is  watching  him  from  the  window — and  women 
always  watch  a  man  on  such  occasions  to  keep  him  straight  with 
their  valuable  advice — yells  out  to  him  in  frenzy  : 

"  Charles  Jenkins  !  what  does  possess  you  ?  You'll  get  them 
clothes  all  down  in  the  mud  !    That's  just  like  a  man  !" 

Nothing  distracts  a  woman  like  having  the  washing  get  mud- 
died. The  burning  down  of  the  barn,  or  the  death  of  the  fa- 
vourite cow,  would  be  nothing  to  it.  It  is  something  no  woman 
we  have  ever  seen  can  bear  with  equanimity. 

The  "  helpful"  man  scrambles  up  the  wet  drygoods,  and 
chucks  them  into  the  basket.  A  little  dirt  more  or  less  isn't  much 
to  the  thinking  of  a  man,  unless  it  happens  to  be  on  his  cufi's  or 
shirt  bosom. 

He  reaches  the  line  in  triumph,  and  begins  the  business  of 
hanging  out  with  vim.  He  wants  his  wife  to  see  how  expert 
he  is !  He  wants  to  show  her  that  he  can  do  it  just  as  neatly  and 
expeditiously  as  she  can.  For  there  are  very  few  men  who  do 
not  privately  entertain  the  opinion  that  they  can  do  any  kind  of 
women's  work  a  little  better  than  the  women  themselves,  if  they 
have  only  a  mind  to. 

He  braces  himself,  for  it  is  generally  icy  under  a  clothes-line, 
puts  three  pins  in  his  mouth,  to  have  them  handy,  and  makes  a 
dive  into  the  basket.  The  first  thing  he  brings  out  is  a  pillow- 
case. He  puts  that  on,  a  little  crosswise,  and  pins  it  on  both 
sides.  Then  he  gets  out  a  pair  of  drawers,  and  holds  them  up, 
considering  which  way  they  ought  to  go  on.  Waistband  up,  of 
course — that  is  the  way  they  are  worn,  he  argues — and  he  puts 
them  on,  and  pins  them,  and  surveys  them  with  intense  satis- 
faction. 

"  Charles  !"  cries  his  careful  wife  from  the  window,  "do  pull 
them  drawers'  legs  down  even !  One  of  'em  is  a  foot  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  do,  dear,  hang  the  pillow  cases  next  to  each 
other.    Strange  that  a  man  don't  know  anything !" 

He  stands  back,  a  night  gown  in  one  hand  and  a  table-cloth 
in  the  other,  and  wants  to  know  what  difference  it  makes ! 
Won't  they  dry  just  as  well  if  one  leg  is  longer  than  the  other  >. 

And  then  he  gives  the  shortest  leg  of  the  garment  a  vicious 
twitter,  and  it  has  frozen  by  this  time,  and  it  tears  as  easily  as 
paper,  and  oS'  it  comes  just  above  the  knee,  and  the  man  who 
is  hanging  out  clothes  feels  like  swearing,  and  casts  a  furtive 
glance  at  the  house,  and  is  glad  to  see  that  his  wife  has  left  her 
post  of  observation  at  the  window  for  a  moment,  and  is  not 
aware  of  the  catastrophe. 

J^Q  hastily  fishes  out  a  pillow-case,  and  hangs  it  over  the  de- 
moralised garment,  and  then  he  pins  on  the  night-gown,  and 
then  two  aprons,  and  then  a  sheet,  and  then  a  shirt,  which  he 
hangs  by  the  sleeves,  and  thinks  it  looks  well.  Of  course  a 
man  would  hang  on  to  anything  with  his  arms,  and  why  not  his 
shirt  1 

"Charles!"  cries  his  wife,  "you've  hung  that  shirt  wrong 
end  up  !    Whoever  saw  a  shirt  hung  up  by  the  sleeves  ?" 

"  Who  wants  to  stand  a  shirt  on  its  head  ?"  he  retorts.  "  Let 
me  alone,  Mary  Jane  !  I  guess  I  know  how  to  hang  out 
clothes !" 

Then  he  seizes  a  bed-spread,  but  he  has  been  so  long  doing 
his  work  that  the  clothes  in  the  basket  have  frozen  fast  to  it,  and  he 
tugs  and  tugs,  and  still  the  spread  and  the  basket  do  not  part 
company. 

He  lays  out  his  strength,  and  up  comes  the  spread,  but  the 
sudden  relaxation  of  resistance  on  its  part  is  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  flops  over  backward,  and  his  feet  land  on  the  pile  of 
clothes  yet  unhung,  and  his  head  strikes  the  clothes-post  ;  and 
the  girls  over  at  Brown's,  who  are  watching  him,  set  up  a  femi- 
nine squeal  of  delight  and  amusement,  and  he  feels  as  if  he 
should  like  to  tear  somebody  or  something  into  inch  pieces ! 
And  he  kicks  the  basket,  and  it  hits  the  clothes-pin  basket,  and 


upsets  that,  and  he  gets  up  and  rubs  the  blood  from  his  hand 
where  he  cut  it  with  the  ice  in  falling  ;  and  his  wife  yells  out,  in 
no  amiable  tone  of  voice  : 

"  Have  you  torn  that  spread,  Charles  Jenkins  1" 
And  he  answers  something  which  would  not  look  well  printed 
in  a  moral  paper,  and  she  gives  him  a  little  Christian  ad- 
vice, and  tells  him  that  she  wouldn't  risk  her  soul  by  swearinw 
and  she  says  she  wishes  she  had  huag  out  those  clothes  herself! 
Indeed  she  does ! 

He  is  sullen  now,  and  he  does  not  heed  suggestions  any  more. 
He  just  gets  the  things  on  the  line  as  he  pleases,  and  when 
the  job  is  done  that  clothes  line  is  a  spectacle  for  a  woman's 
eyes,  and  every  woman  who  passes  down  the  back  street  that 
day  will  turn  round  and  look  at  it,  and  laugh  to  herself,  and 
know  just  as  well  as  if  she  wera  told  that  a  man  hun"  out  the 
clothes. 

And  Charles's  fingers  will  feel  like  sticks  of  cord  wood  to  him 
by  the  time  he  is  done,  and  it  will  take  him  half  a  day  to  thaw 
them  out  properly  and  get  the  tingle  out  of  them. 

But  he  is  satisfied  in  spirit,  for  he  believes  that  he  has  proved 
to  the  women  of  the  vicinity,  and  to  Mary  Jane  in  particular, 
that  he  can  hang  out  clothes  as  well  as  any  woman  in  the  world. 
Yes,  sir ! 

And  just  as  soon  as  dinner  is  out  of  the  way,  Mary  Jane  rigs 
on  her  leggings  and  rubbers,  and  puts  on  her  mittens,  and  goes 
out  and  changes  those  shirts  and  things  all  over,  and  picks  up 
the  pins  out  of  the  snow  that  he  scattered  around,  and  finds  out 
about  the  leg  of  the  drawers,  and  says  to  herself  that  she'll  bang 
the  clothes  out  herself  hereafter,  if  she  goes  over  her  head  in 
the  snow  !  t 

THE  G.iEAT  REGATTA. 
By  Max  Adeler, 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  newspapers  made  a  mistake  in  not  re- 
porting more  fully  the  facts  about  the  canal-boat  regatta  on  the 
Schuykill  Canal  on  the  8th  of  May.  Three  boats  entered  for 
the  race,  which  was  for  a  new  half- inch  Russian  hemp  tow-line. 
They  were  the  Roaring  Maria,  of  Manayunk,  Schenck,  oaptain  ; 
the  Reveler,  of  Conshohocken,  Browo,  captain  ;  and  La  Sylph- 
ide,  of  Pottstown,  Captain  Hicks.  The  leader  upon  the  Roar- 
ing Maria's  team  was  a  cream  coloured  mule,  recently  imported 
from  Idaho  ;  the  Reveler  had  three  brown  mules  ;  and  La  Sylph- 
ide  was  bet  against  heavily  because  Captain  Hicks  tied  her  up 
to  three  second-hand  omnibus  horses,  one  of  which  had  the 
heaves. 

The  start  was  made  at  9.30  a.m.,  with  La  Sylphide  on  the 
lead  in  consequnce  of  the  defective  nature  of  the  wind  of  the 
leading  omnibus  horse,  and  because  good  horses  generally  re- 
garded the  hind  horse  as  a  glandered  ruin.  The  Roaring  Maria 
came  second.  Three  false  starts  were  made,  owing  to  the 
cream-coloured  mule  from  the  Far- West  having  obtained  an 
enormous  impression  that  the  route  ran  due  south.  The  boy 
who  was  driving  him  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  convincing 
him  that  the  route  ran  exactly  north,  and  during  the  controversy 
the  animal  kicked  Mr.  Dunglinson,  of  Pencoyd,  one  of  the 
judges,  in  the  stomach  with  such  violence  that  Mr.  Dunglinson 
curled  all  up  on  the  tow-path  and  was  carried  home  on  the  lid 
of  La  Sylphide's  mizzen  hatch.  But  a  moment  later  they  got  oft", 
Captain  Hick's  horses  going  into  action  in  fine  style,  although 
the  view  prevailed  that  the  two  front  horses  were  pulling  the 
glandered  ruin  in  addition  to  the  boat. 

La  Sylphide  walked  the  water  like  a  thing  of  life,  her  log 
making  one  knot  an  hour  as  her  speed.  The  good  form  dis- 
played by  Captain  Hicks  in  his  superb  management  of  the  helm 
was  universally  remarked,  and  the  betting  began  to  be  rather 
more  favourable  to  him. 

The  Roaring  Maria,  however,  kept  well  up,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  if  Captain  Schenck  could  command  breath  enough  to 
continue  to  swear  at  the  boy,  and  the  boy's  lungs  would  hold 
out  so  that  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  diminish  the  velocity 
of  the  epithets  that  he  was  hurling  at  the  mule,  the  Roaring 
Maria  would  hold  her  own. 

The  Conshohocken  Reveler  did  magnificently  upon  her  first 
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spurt,  but  about  two  hundred  yards  further  on  her  tow-line 
snapped,  and  the  boat  sheered  and  ran  against  the  bank.  When 
Captain  Brown  had  pushed  her  off  with  a  scantling,  and  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  the  moat  violent  and  vindictive  adjec- 
tives that  he  could  think  of,  the  rope  was  tied  ;  but  it  was  hard 
to  make  up  the  lost  ground,  especially  as  the  hind  mule  of  the 
team  got  his  leg  over  the  swinf^le  tree,  and  was  thrown  partly 
into  the  air  every  time  the  leaders  gave  a  jerk. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  it  was  reported  that  La  Sylph- 
ide's  last  horse  was  beginning  to  fall  to  pieces,  but  Captain 
Hicks  sent  his  brother  ahead,  and  he  affixed  to  the  animal's 
tail  an  adjustable  gunpowder  detonator,  warranted  to  give  six 
explosions  a  minute.  This  seemed  to  give  the  horse  new  life, 
for  he  pulled  till  the  rope  was  taut  as  a  piano  string. 

But  the  Roaring  Maria  was  gaining — that  was  clear  ;  and 
Captain  Scheuck'a  friends  were  beginning  to  offer  odds,  when 
the  cream-coloured  mule  suddenly  stopped  and  kicked  the  boy 
carefully  over  the  bank  into  the  canal.  While  Captain  Schenck 
was  dipping  the  boy  out  with  a  boat-hook,  the  mule  was  struck 
by  the  thought  that  he  might  perhaps  win  the  race  by  taking  a 
short  cut  overland,  so  he  bolted  up  the  hill,  with  a  purpose  to 
run  the  Roaring  Maria  across  Belcher's  apple  orchard,  through 
Roxborough,  and  around  by  the  turnpike. 

While  things  were  at  a  stand  still,  the  Reveler  came  booming 
along,  and  her  bow  went  bang  into  the  Roaring  Maria's  rudder, 
knocking  it  into  kindling  wood.  At  the  same  moment  the 
Reveler's  mules  got  tangled  in  the  Roaring  Maria's  tow-line, 
and  as  soon  as  the  cream-coloured  mule  abandoned  the  orchard 
route  and  started  down  hill  like  a  rocket,  the  Reveler's  team 
was  dragged  into  the  canal.  Captain  Schenck  then  proceeded 
to  give  his  views  at  length  and  in  detail  concerning  Captain 
Brown's  ancestry,  his  relations,  his  seamanship,  and  his  sense. 

A  moment  later  they  clenched,  and  the  tow-path  was  covered 
with  an  assortment  of  captains,  tow-lines,  boys,  mules,  and 
miscellaneous  effects.  Captain  Schenck  had  just  got  on  top  of 
Captain  Brown,  and  was  about  to  argue  with  him,  and  to  show 
him  where  he  was  wrong,  and  to  bite  his  nose,  when  news  came 
that  La  Sylphide  had  reached  the  stake-boat  and  won. 

This  settled  the  matter,  excepting  that  two  of  the  judges 
refused  to  award  the  prize  on  the  plea  that  the  use  of  the 
adjustable  gunpowderdetonatoron  the  spavined  wreck  in  Hicks's 
team  counted  as  foul. 

The  value  of  these  aquatic  sports  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  capacities  of  a  maritime  nation  like  ours  is  inestimable. 


1.  Litii— Urfi  Ui-oip.  "tixSt  Uixiirv  &bu."*  l-AtVi  •Ocaps  Abu." 
2.  So  ino  cponie  <v'p  mo  'i&m,  'Vo]\n  x>uncA  Ajuf  LaiVi  poLLAtli.  3. 
If  AtiArti  c<Si  tne  Atinj-o,  Cat)  f  a  ?  6ip  biiieAtin  m6  cinn.^  4.  tli 
b-puiL  a6c  Aon  x)Am  AiiiAin  AgAm.  5.  CAbAip  -t&m  y6x>  tnoriA,^  If 
cofAtiiAiL  Ll'  clo6  foT)  m6nA.  C.  b-puil,  fe  fAWA  ?  Ca.  Ca  An 
•pAinne  cpuinn.  7.  Ca  meAf  niop  AgAm  Aip  An  nAOiVi  fin.  If 
fCA'pj.rnAil  CopmAC.  8.  bi  An  ceu-o  ccAnn,  bt  An  caLaiVi  cij\ni,  hS 
An  50)\c  gl-Af.  9.  1f  feA]\  feunmAi\  Coi\niAc.  10.  Ca  5A6  feoib 
AITIA1L  feu]\,  Aguf  cpionf  Alt)  a  liiAife. 

1.  A  haad — a  strong  hand.  The  Strong  Hand  aboo  !  The  Red 
Hand  aboo  !  2.  Here  (are)  my  hand  and  my  heart  (to  you).  A 
shut  fist  and  an  empty  hand.  3.  Seldom  I  am  here.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause "I  do  be"  sick.  4.  I  have  but  one  ox.  5,  Give  me  a  sod  of 
turf.  A  sod  of  turf  is  like  a  stoue.  G.  la  it  long  ?  It  is.  The  ring 
is  round.  7.  I  have  a  great  opinion  of  that  holy  man.  Cormao  is 
manly,  8.  The  string  was  tight,  the  earth  was  dry,  and  the  field 
was  green.  9.  Cormac  is  a  prosperous  man.  10.  All  flesh  is  (like) 
grass,  and  its  beauty  shall  decay. 

(to  be  continued.) 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  foe  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BT  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE,] 

Lesson  XXXI, 
Aspiration  in  Verbs. 

The  following  particles  cause  aspiration  : — ni,  not ;  wa,  if  ;  •00  or 
■|\o,  signs  of  the  past  tense  ;  -oo,  sign  of  the  intinitive  mood  ;  and 
the  relative  pronoun  a,  who.  Examples  of  the  foregoing  will  be 
given  when  treating  specially  of  the  verb  ;  in  the  meantime,  the 
student  will  do  well  to  commit  the  above  to  memory. 

Broad  iVi  is  pronounced  like  v  in  the  South  ;  but  like  w  in  the 
North  and  West.  In  the  middle  of  words,  AtVi  is  like  ou,  as 
•OAmf  A'o  (dhousti),  dancing.  Slender  m  is  Uke  v  (nasal),  as  A  iViiAn 
(a  veen),  his  desire. 

Vocabulary. 


AtTiAib,  like  (to). 
AtiiAin  (ilwawiQ),  only, 
AnAtn,  seldom. 
cofAtTiAiL,  like  (to). 
cpionfAiw,  shall  wither,  shall 

decay, 
c|\uinn,  round. 
■oAtii,  an  ox. 

feAHArtiAil,  manly,  from  FeAi\ 

and  AtViAiU 
f  6-0,  a  sod. 


foLl-Atn,  empty. 
gAc,  each,  all. 
bAtii,  a  hand. 
niAife,  bloom,  beauty, 
inoin,  a  bog. 
nionA,  of  a  bog. 
nAotii,  holy,  a  saint. 
feunmA|\,  prosperous. 
caLaiii,  the  earth. 
ceAnn,  tight. 
ceuT),  a  string. 


REST  THEE. 


BY  JOHN  MURDOCK, 


Rest  thee,  sad  heart !  life's  trouble's  o'er — 
No  more  the  sting  of  poverty. 
No  more  dread  cold's  sharp  misery, 
No  more  heart-pain,  soul-agony — 

Rest  thee  !  'tis  o'er  !  'tis  o'er  I 

Sleep  thou  ! 

Rest  thee,  weak  heart !  the  storm  is  past — 
The  thunder-clouds  are  flown  away — 
Sheltered  within  the  grave's  deep  bay, 
No  more  'tis  night  for  thee,  but  day  ! 

Rest  thee  1 — 'tis  o'er  at  last — 

Sleep  now. 

Rest  thee,  meek  heart !  the  world's  alarms — 
Virtue  assailed  and  vice  enthroned, 
God's  spouse,  Religion,  mocked,  disowned. 
Hearts  brimming  love,  despised  and  stoned — 

From  these  the  grave  hath  charms 
To  shield. 

Rest  thee,  fond  heart !  sweet  heart !  sweet  heart ! 
Death  hath  achieved  a  triumph  now — 
One  of  God's  diamonds  on  His  brow 
Sparkles  in  beauty — it  is  thou  ! 

Blind  to  its  loss,  the  world  could  part 
With  thee  ! 

0  Death,  have  mercy  !  she  is  thine — 
One  of  God's  chosen  in  thy  pow'r. 
Trustfully  sleeping  till  that  hour 
When,  an  immortal  heavenly  flow'r, 

She  in  thy  master's  garden  shall  shine. 
Through  thee. 

0  Grave,  be  tender  !  daisies,  grow  ! 

Wild  flowers,  bloom  !  and  cover  o'er 

All  the  green  hillock,  till  no  more 

It  seems  a  grave  !  songsters,  your  store 

Of  music  BpUl  !  sweet  breezes,  blow 

Her  requiem  ! 

Rest  thee,  loved  heart !  'tis  o'er,  'tia  o'er — 
No  more  the  sting  of  poverty, 
No  more  cold,  hunger,  misery. 
No  more  heart-pain,  soul-agony— 

Rest  thee  !  oh  !  rest  !  'tis  o'er — 

Sleep  thou  ! 


A  lady  in  court,  being  asked  her  age,  replied  that  she  didn't 
know ;  she  couldn't  remember  the  exact  hour  when  she  was 
born,  and  could  only  depend  on  hearsay.  Hearsay  is  not  evi- 
dence, and  the  question  was  ruled  out, 

*  Abu  is  a  corrupt  spelling  of  a  buAi'd,  "  to  victory,"  the  war-cry 
of  the  ancient  Irish. 
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GAS-JETS. 

"  On  what  must  we  depend  for  the  support  of  our  cemeteries  1" 
asked  an  obituary  orator.  "On  our  patent  medicines,"  re- 
sponded an  auditor. 

The  difference  between  a  fool  and  a  mirror  is  that  the  fool 
speaks  without  reflecting,  and  the  mirror  reflects  without  speak- 
ing. 

"My  dear,"  said  a  vain  old  man  to  his  wife,  "  these  friends 
here  won't  believe  that  I'm  only  forty  five  years  old.  You 
know  I  speak  the  truth,  don't  you  ?"  "Well,"  answered  the 
wife,  "I  suppose  I  must  believe  it,  John,  as  you've  stuck  to  it 
for  fifteen  years !" 

The  hymeneal  knot  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  trouble  wh.en  the 
lady  wants  to  make  it  a  douhle  bean  knot. 

America  now  supplies  Europe  with  beef,  flour,  apples,  pota- 
toes, butter,  and  cheese.  ^Who  says  she  may  not  claim  the 
proud  title  of  "  the  Fodder-land"  ? 

When  a  young  flute-player  in  New  York  State  was  asked  if 
he  played  by  ear,  he  replied  :  "  No,  I  play  by  wind." 

How  is  it  that  a  hot  furnace  is  always  coaled  ? 

The  latest  testimonial  in  favour  of  a  quack  medicine  runs  as 
follows  in  an  American  paper:  "Dear  Sir — Two  months  ago 
my  wife  could  scarcely  speak  ;  she  took  two  bottles  of  your  Life 
Renewer,  and  now  she  can't  speak  at  all.  Send  me  at  once  two 
more  bottles.    I  wouldn't  be  without  it." 


LETTER-BOX. 

CorrespondentB  shovld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mnit  elansa 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  DnblisMug 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

P.  H.  F. — We  gave  your  note  and  its  enclosure  to  our  Manager.  It 
is  to  him,  not  to  us,  that  all  communications  on  business  should  be  ad- 
dressed. The  editor's  duties  are  confined  wholly  to  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  journal. 

Scribbler. — It  has  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  but  it  is  full  of  small  faults 
which  unfit  it  for  publication.  "  Impulse,"  "contest,"  &c.,  are  ac- 
cented on  thfc  first  syllable  ;  you  put  the  accent  on  the  second.  "  Corn- 
crake" is  a  word  of  but  two  syllables  ;  you  muke  it  three,  and  would 
oblige  the  reader  to  pronounce  "corn"  as  "  cor-un."  Many  of  your 
adjectives  are  quite  uncharacteristic  ;  for  instance,  "  the  dark  en- 
chanted" applied  to  echoes'  halls  ;  ' '  magic"  fingers,  where  there  is  no 
magic,  and  where  "  active"  or  some  such  plain  word  would  really  be 
apt. 

J.  P.  L. — There  is  a  show  of  power  in  the  Hues,  but  you  would  re- 
quire to  study  composition  for  a  considerable  time  before  you  could  bring 
it  out  properly. 

J.  S.  S. — Very  fair  indeed  ;  but  why  change  the  measure  of  the  second 
and  fourth  lines  in  the  last  two  verses  ?  They  are  two  syllables  shorter 
than  corresponding  lines  in  previous  verses. 

J.  C. — To  do  what  you  ask  "  fully"  would  take  up  a  column.  We 
cannot' aSord  so  much  of  our  space  to  a  single  person.  A  couple  of 
points  is  all  we  can  refer  to.  In  the  first  place,  you  have  only  loose 
ideas  of  poetic  measure  and  rhythm— your  verses  not  corresponding  in 
the  one,  and  your  lines  occasionally  being  quite  independent  in  the 
other.  Secondly,  your  sense  of  the  meanings  of  words  seems  often 
vague.  Take  the  line,  "  And  cash  for  to  sustain  his  time,"  and  ask 
yourself  how  cash  could  do  what  you  state.  Thirdly,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  fault  of  all,  there  is  no  trace  of  poetic  elevation  in  your  effort. 
Although  your  subject  was  in  itself  lofty,  you  have  not  risen  with  it 
above  the  merest  commonplace  level. 

The  Editor  of  "  Young  Amateur." — As  you  ought  to  have  noticed,  we 
do  not  publish  advertisements  of  any  kind  unless  in  reference  to  copies 
of  YooNG  Ireland. 

Anxious  Irishman. — 1.  It  would  take  away  some  of  the  space  for 
reading  matter,  and  that  would  give  great  dissatisfaction  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  subscribers.  2  and  3.  These  suggestions  deserve  consideration, 
and  shall  get  it.  4.  Most  readers  of  ^odng  Ieelanj)  are  rather  dis- 
tressed than  pleased  by  the  knowledge  that  Irishmen  have  helped  Eng- 
land so  largely  in  her  many  unjust  and  iniquitous  wars.  Courage  is  an 
admirable  virtue  when  employed  in  a  good  cause,  but  there  is  a  diffe- 
rence when  it  is  displayed  in  a  bad  one.  Again,  Irishmen  do  not  want 
England  to  be  grateful,  but  only  to  be  just.  5.  Only  those  who  by 
nature  have  a  special  aptitude  for  writing  poetry  should  ever  attempt  to 
do  so.  From  the  two  verses  you  send  we  are  satisfied  that  you  have  not 
such  aptitude  ;  therefore  we  advise  you  to  be  content  with  reading  and 
enjoying  the  productions  of  those  who  have.  We  shall  look  over  the 
story  if  you  send  it,  but  we  fear  you  are  striving  to  write  prematurely. 

Moyola.— 1.  Yes— the  right  of  publication.   2.  We  usually  do,  when 


stamped  wrapper  is  sent,  but  we  give  no  undertaking.  No  editor  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  do  that,  seeing  that  an  accident,  such  as  a  fire,  might 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  it.  3.  No.  1  answers  that.  We 
do  not  reply  to  correspondents  by  post, 

Horace. — In  three  or  four  years  to  come,  we  judge,  you  might  be  able 
to  do  something  we  would  print ;  but  is  it  not  too^much  to  expect  that 
a  "  first  attempt"  could  pass  muster  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  first  effort 
of,  say,  a  cabinet-maker's  apprentice  is  exhibited  alongside  of  the  skiUed 
worl-.man's  productions  ?  And  do  you  fancy  that  literature  is  an  easier 
business  to  master  than  cabinet-making  ? 

W.  J.  D. — They  are  very  good  lines  in  their  way  ;  but  you  should 
have  sent  them  to  2oz.  That  monarch  would  not  only  graciously  pardon 
the  slight  personality  which  unfits  them  for  our  columns,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability would  have  enjoyed  it  hugely. 

D.  I. — We  wish  you  had  sent  us  your  address.  The  MS.  came  into 
our  hands  not  only  in  se^jarate  batches  but  in  separate  weeks.  The  story 
has  many  merits,  and  a  good  share  of  interest  ;  but  it  would  require 
much  amendment  in  places  to  make  it  suitable  for  us.  Unfortunately 
you  wrote  on  small  paper,  and  covered  it  over  so  thoroughly  that  no  room 
is  left  for  the  changes  which  we  would  have  cheerfully  undertaken  to 
make  ourselves,  in  future,  when  writing  for  the  press,  use  a  sheet  at 
least  letter-size,  leave  nearly  an  inch  margin  on  each  side,  and,  instead 

I  of  crowding  lines  on  top  of  each  other,  secure  space  between  them  for 
'  possible  interlineations. 

I  E.  O'D. — 1.  We  know  of  no  edition  of  Moore  that  satisfies  all  your 
'  requirements.  "The  People's  Edition,"  published  by  Longmans,  is 
I  complete,  has  the  author's  last  prefaces  and  last  finishing  touches,  is 
em-iched  with  a  portrait,  but  is  not  illustrated.  It  is  nicely  printed  in  a 
type  large  enough  for  all  but  aged  readers.  "  The  Shamrock  Edition," 
issued  by  the  same  publishers,  is  identical  with  the  other  in  matter,  but 
is  in  much.smaller  type,  and  has  no  portrait.  It  is  of  course  much 
cheaper.  2.  The  paper  you  were  in  the  habit  of  using  is  about  the  best 
in  size,  though  it  need  not  be  quite  so  good  in  quahty.  Anything  in- 
tended for  printing  should  in  all  cases  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper.  The  reason  for  this  was  given  in  our  pages  some  months  ago  in 
a  short  article  containing  clear  directions,  with  explanations,  for  those 
who  want  to  write  for  the  press.  We  are  astonished  every  week  since 
to  find  that  that  useful  little  article  produced  so  small  effect.  3.  These 
things  will  be  set  right  only  when  the  Irish  become  a  reading  people.  At 
present  they  are  not,  and  the  more  is  the  pity. 

Aspirant.— The  principal  fault  in  "  The  Repentant  Sinner"  is  its  want 
of  decided  metre  ;  yet  it  strikes  us  that  your  ear  is  not  so  much  defec- 
tive as  untrained.  Get  an  English  Grammar  and  study  the  part  relat- 
ing to  Prosody  ;  we  think  it  would  be  worth  your  while,  because  there 
are  positive  indications  of  poetic  faculty  in  both  pieces.  "  Separation" 
has  a  graver  fault  than  that  of  halting  metre.  The  sentiment  of  the 
last  verse  so  jars  on  that  of  all  the  previpus  ones,  that  it  gives  an  air  of 
hypocrisy  to  your  desires  for  remembrance.    That  is  inexcusable. 

W.  A. — Some  changes  are  necessary.  If  we  can  find  time  to  make 
them  we  will ;  but  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  not  able,  for  we 
have  scant  leisure, 

Marie  C. — Excellent  sentiment,  but  not  poetry  at  all, 

Trophonius. — Your  paper,  besides  numerous  other  faults  of  inex- 
perience, does  not  justify  its  title,  since  most  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
matters  not  relating  to  Breffni  Castle  at  all.  You  should  not  write  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper  when  sending  manuscript  to  an  editor. 

An  Irish  Youth. — We  mean  to  give  your  suggestion  a  trial. 

Ariom.— Many  crudities  of  style  disfigure  the  sketch,  but  we  mean  to 
get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  print  it,  on  account  of  its  plea- 
santness. 

Postcard. — 1,  You  ought  to  get  a  very  fair  one  for  from  3s  to  53.  2. 
We  have  not  seen  CasseU's  ;  but  in  making  inquiries  concerning  it  for 
you  we  learned  that  our  Manager  can  order  it  and  forward  it  to  you  by 
post  for  3s.    Bellow's,  at  the  same  price,  is  very  good. 

E.  E. — The  paper  on  Wicklow  is  rambling  and  disjointed,  and  would 
require  much  dressing  to  make  it  suitable. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature,"— William 
Smith  O'Bbikn. 
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•  Come,  Snaue,"  urged  ihe  Joster  brother  gently,  "  we  an  awau  jou. "— (See  page  430.) 


SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


By  Brigid,  " 

Author  of  "Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  Dillon,"  "  Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 

Chapter  XI. — (Continxted.) 

That  evening  a  alight  half  witted  creature,  with  a  glibbe  and 
coulin  of  pale  flaxen  hair,  and  a  strange  wizened  co  untenance, 


came  into  O'Neil's  lines,  selling  dead  rabbits  to  his  soldiers,  who 
jested  with  the  harmless-looking  visitor,  and  let  him  pass  freely 
through  the  camp. 

As  this  person  passed  along,  he  perceived  it  to  be  indeed'true 
that,  owing  to  their  utter  contempt  for  O'Donnell's  small  force, 
all  discipline  had  been  abandoned  in  O'lSeil's  army.  The  men, 
except  those  on  duty  at  the  outposts,  had  cast  aside  their 
weapons.  Some  chatted  in  groups,  some  played  at  dice,  while 
others  lay  asleep  in  careless  security.  There  was  a  nominal 
guard  of  fifty  kernes  around^Shane's  own  tent,  but  their  sparthes 
and  battle-axes  were  cast  on  the  ground,  while  they  sat  enjoy. 
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ing  their  evening  meal.  Attracted  by  the  great  glare  of  light  in 
the  chief's  quarters,  the  stranger  approached,  and  stood  gazing 
at  the  soldiers  with  the  vacant  stare  of  idiocy,  until  one  of  the 
men,  in  a  kind  tone,  bade  him  sit  down,  and  offered  him  food, 
when  with  a  wild  shrill  laugh  he  fled  away.  But  not  far  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  the  darkness  increased,  he  stealthily  returned  to  the 
side  of  the  tent,  and  making  a  small  slit  iu  the  canvas  with  his 
sJ;ean,  he  looked  anxiously,  with  eyes  from  which  all  aflectation 
of  silliness  had  vanished,  upon  the  scene  which  it  enclosed.  | 

It  was  that  of  the  chiefs  of  Tyro  wen  (except  O'Reilly,  who 
was  reported  absent  on  business  in  the  Pale)  seated  round  a 
rude  table,  on  which  were  drinking  vessels  and  the  remains  of 
supper.  O'Neil  himself  was  at  its  head,  flushed  and  excited, 
looking  in  a  way  that  would  have  excited  Mave's  fears  had  she  '< 
been  present;  while  his  foster-brother,  pale  and  emaciated,  stood 
apart,  and  must  have  just  uttered  some  of  his  words  of  caution, 
for  Shane  exclaimed  : 

*'  Out,  croaker  !  I  have  but  one  fear,  and  that  is  that  these 
people  will  resist  me,  for  after  all  it  is  a  pity  we  should  be  forced 
to  annihilate  them.  What,  minstrel !"  he  continued  in  the 
same  breath,  as  the  man  addressed  entered  the  tent  unannounced, 
"why  are  you  here?  What  of  the- princess  ?  Does  aught 
threaten  Benburb  in  the  absence  of  its  master  that  you  pursue 
me  hither  V 

"The  princess  is  well  in  body,  O'Neil,"  replied  O'Gallagher, 
"  but  ill  in  mind,  and  so  troubled  with  vague  presentiment 
about  you  that  by  her  orders  I  have  followed  you  to  my  native 
Tyrconnail,  not  to  quit  your  side  again  until  she  receives  you 
triumphantly  in  Tyro  wen." 

"Poor  Mave !"  murmured  Shane  tenderly,  unheeding  the 
smile  that  stirred  the  bearded  lips  around  him  at  the  idea  of  the 
minstrel's  guardianship  of  "  Shane  the  Proud." 

The  watcher  without  the  tent  turned  slowly  away  from  it,  an 
expression  of  mingled  scorn  and  suffering  on  his  face  ;  and 
passing  once  more  through  the  very  midst  of  the  camp,  quitted, 
as  he  had  entered  it,  without  being  suspected  or  interfered  with 
by  anvone. 

"This  very  ni^ht!"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "It  must  be 
this  very  nigtit !" 

What  mad  tumult  was  that  which  aroused  O'Neil's  forces 
from  their  slumbers  a  couple  of  hours  after  the  midnight  of  the 
same  evening  ? 

The  waters  of  Lou.?h  Swilly  rushing  in  among  them  from  be- 
hind, drowning  hundreds  as  they  rose  in  alarm !  A  compact 
body  of  the  O'Donnells  and  their  friends  in  front,  cleaving  their 
almost  unresisted  way  straight  through  the  camp  to  O'Neil's 
own  tent,  whither  they  were  led  by  weird  figure  with  a  wan 
face  and  flowing  flaxen  hair — a  woman,  clad  in  male  garments, 
who  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  in  the  struggle  that  surged 
and  swayed  around,  amid  which  the  death-blows  fell  thickly 
without  reachiug  her  !  Now  at  one  side,  now  at  the  other,  but 
always  in  the  van,  she  guided  them  onwards.  Sometimes  her 
hand  was  pressed  upon  her  heart,  and  her  breath  refused  her 
utterance ;  but  even  then,  with  eyes  turned  wildly  on  her  friends, 
her  hand  pointed  to  the  goal  of  her  long-delayed  vengeance, 
Shane's  tent  ;  Shane's  tent !  before  he  could  be  warned  of  their 
coming ;  Shane's  tent !  not  to  kill  but  to  seize  him — not  to 
feast  her  eyes  upon  his  slaughter  but  upon  his  humiliation,  and 
torture,  through  him,  the  woman  whom  she  still  persisted  in 
believing  had  wiled  him  from  her  by  her  arts  ! 

Now  they  had  all  bat  reached  it.  The  guards,  half-accoutred, 
were  flying  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  they  scarce  knew 
where  ;  but  the  lights  were  still  burning  within  it  as  they  had 
been  some  hours  before.  All  was  now  plain  before  her  friends 
— they  had  no  more  need  of  her  guidance ;  so  she  rushed  for- 
ward, outstripping  them  in  her  eagerness. 

"My  native  sea  fights  for  me  !"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  in  her 
excitement,  as  the  sound  of  rushing  waves  and  the  cries  of 
drowing  men  rose  upon  the  air.  Her  foot  tripped,  and  she  fell ; 
but  she  was  up  again  on  the  instant,  flying  forward.  A  moment 
more  and  her  outstretched  hand  touched  the  canvas  of  O'Neil's 
quarters  ;  but  she  did  not  now  steal  cautiously  to  the  side  of 
the  tent.  She  went  boldly  to  the  front,  and  with  a  hasty  hand 
flung  aside  the  great  curtain  that  screened  its  entrance.  Now 
the  hour  had  come,  she  thought,  triumphantly,  for  which 


she  had  so  long  worked  and  watched  and  panted  !  Now  she 
was  about  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  seed  which  she  had  so  care- 
fully sown !  Now  

But  what  meant  the  bitter  wail  which  burst  from  her  white 
lips  as  she  gazad  into  the  interior  ?  The  prince's  chair  at  the 
head  of  the  table  lay  overturned  on  the  floor  ;  otherwise  the 
place  was  exactly  as  she  seen  it  earlier  in  the  night,  save  this,  to 
her,  terrible  diflerence — it  had  now  no  occupant  ;  and  that  one 
disappointed  glance  told  her  unsparingly  of  the  ruin  of  her  evil 
hope. 

"  The  bird  had  escaped  from  the  pnare  of  the  fowler."  She 
was  too  lale  by  little  more  than  a  minute  ;  but  that  minute  was 
sufiicient  for  the  foster-brother,  aided  by  O'Gallagher,  to  force 
Shane  out  through  the  back  of  the  tent,  and  bear  Lim,  half  un- 
conscious in  the  worst  brain  attack  with  which  he  had  ever 
been  seized,  to  a  place  of  comparative  safety  a  short  distance  ofi", 
in  a  wood  known  to  the  minstrel. 

Thus  once  more,  even  in  the  very  moment  of  her  grasping  it, 
Eily  O'Donnell  was  cheated  of  her  vengeance  ;  and,  with  one 
wild  cry  of  bafl[led  malice  and  despair,  she  foil  forward  helplessly 
to  the  ground  ! 

Chapier  XEl. — Setting  the  Prisoner  Free. 
"  We  cannot  remain  here,"  said  O'Gallagher,  addressing 
Dhonal  Bag,  whose  whole  attention  was  occupied  in  trying  to 
awake  O'Neil  to  a  sense  of  his  position,  as  they  all  three  half 
crouched  in  the  recess  of  a  small  cavern  in  which  they  had  found 
shelter.  Receiving  no  reply,  he  repeated  his  words  more 
earnestly : 

"  We  cannot  remain  here !  They  will  certainly  search  the 
whole  neighbourhood  for  the  prince,  nor  is  my  own  safety  secure 
until  I  have  left  Tyrconnail  behind  me.  The  men  of  my  sept 
pay  tribute  to  O'Donnell ;  he  or  they  would  have  scant  mercy 
on  me  did  they  find  me  in  my  present  company.  Come, 
O'Cahan,  we  must  go." 

"If  I  could  only  get  him  to  understand!"  replied  Dhonal, 
while,  with  a  tenderness  as  soft  as  that  of  a  mother  to  her  child, 
he  kept  his  arm  round  Shane's  broad  shoulders  and  supported 
his  head  upon  his  breast, 

"  Better  he  should  not  for  the  present,"  said  the  minstrel ; 
"  he  would  certainly  rush  back  to  his  own  destruction  if  he  did  ; 
but  I  tell  you  we  must  go.  Speak  sharply  to  him,  and  say  as 
much." 

"  I  cannot,"  answered  the  foster-brother  ;  "  his  helplessness 
in  this,  his  very  first  reverse,  has  completely  unmanned  me,  I 
I  cannot  speak  to  Shane  now  as  I  would  when  I  rebuked  him  for 
his  imprudences  in  his  success.  Alas  that  this  attack  should 
come  upon  him. at  such  a  time  !" 

"  Then  I  must  act  for  you,"  said  the  minstrel  impatiently  ; 
and  approaching  the  prince,  he  took  his  hand,  and  said  in  a 
clear,  impressive  tone  : 

"  O'Neil,  we  must  set  out  again  and  travel  farther.  You  are 
not  wont  to  be  a  laggard,  and  all  are  now  ready  save  you. 
Come !" 

But  O'Neil  did  not  take  the  slightest  heed  of  his  words, 
"Come,  Shane,"  urged  the  foster-brother  gently;  "  we  all 
await  you,  and  it  is  new  with  you  to  be  the  last.      We  must 
hasten  to  Benburb  ;  there  may  be  danger  there  to  Mave." 

Shane  rose  as  if  by  instinct  at  the  name,  but  when  he  had 
done  so  he  remained  standing  helplessly,  until,  with  great  tears 
absolutely  rolling  down  his  face,  Dhonal  laid  his  hand  upon  his 
arm  and  led  him  forward,  while  the  minstrel  went  before  them 
as  a  guide. 

After  walking  in  this  fashion  for  some  hours,  O'Gallagher 
brought  them  through  a  mountain  gorge  to  the  bank  of  a  river, 
the  Mourne,  which  he  declared  it  to  be  necessary  they  should 
swim,  as  they  would  by  so  doing  save  many  miles  in  their  journey. 
Again  they  used  all  their  efforts  to  awaken  Shane  to  some  sense 
of  his  position,  but  in  vain  ;  until  O'Cahan  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  called  on  him  to  follow,  which  ho  did  mechanically, 
and,  once  in,  struck  out  with  his  companions  for  the  opposite 
bank. 

The  shock  of  the  enforced  bath  he  had  taken  aroused  him  in 
some  degree  to  consciousness,  for  they  had  no  sooner  reached 
dry  land  than  he  asked  in  a  bewildered  manner  : 
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"  Whither  are  you  hurrying  me  ?" 

"  The  O'Donnells  are  before  us,"  replied  the  minstrel 
quickly. 

"Then  we  must  pursue  them,"  answered  O'Neil,  "though 
they  seem  far  ahead." 

He  did  not  speak  again,  nor  reply  to  any  remark  made  to  him, 
even  when  they  had  crossed  the  Finn  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  had  crossed  the  Mourne. 

At  length  they  found|themselves  in  Tyrowen,  where  they  ven- 
tured to  take  some  hours  of  rest  under  a  hedge  in  an  open  field  ; 
and  then  setting  oflf  again,  the  evening  of  the  next  day  found 
them  in  the  house  of  a  friendly  farmer,  who  gave  them  refresh- 
ment and  horses.  Scarce  waiting  to  thank  him,  they  once  more 
set  out  and  commenced  the  last  stage  of  their  journey  to 
Benburb. 

"  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  was  O'Neil  who  rode  away  as  I 
■  came  up  ?"  asked  a  pedlar  who  entered  the  farm-house  on  his 
usQal  rounds  just  as  the  fugitives  left  it. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  farmer  ;  "  the  others  are  his  foster-brother 
and  his  wife's  minstrel.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in 
Tyrconnail,  I  fancy,"  he  added.  "  O'Neil  set  out  for  it  with  a 
large  force  some  weeks  since  ;  he  now  returns  silent  and  creat- 
f alien  with  these  two  companions.    I  wonder  what  it  means." 

"  I  shall  turn  back  and  learn,"  mused  the  pedlar  as  he  ate  the 
meal  set  before  him  by  the  woman  of  the  house.  "  'Tis  but  going 
backward  lobster- fashion  for  a  bit,  and  I  shall  soon  know  all. 
Though  how  O'Donnell  could  get  the  better  of  him  is  more  than 
I  can  understand,  unless  that  she-devil's  master  is  helping  her 
to  her  ends  sooner  than  I  expected." 

From  the  time  they  left  the  farmer's  house  O'Cahau  and  the 
minstrel  percaived  that  Shane's  intellect  was  slowly  but  surely 
clearing.  But  as  memory  fitfully  returned  his  stupor  was  ex- 
changed for  a  depression  so  profound  that  not  a  single  sentence 
escaped  him  until,  in  answer  to  Mave's  cry  of  joy  on  his  unex- 
pected entrance  to  her  apartments,  he  laid  his  head  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  said  hoarsely  : 

"  I  bring  you  home  defeat !" 

"  And  I  bid  a  hundred  thousand  welcomes  to  the  herald  of 
the  stranger !  You  have  never  brought  it  home  before,"  she 
answered  cheeringly,  as  she  clasped  him  to  her  bosom. 

"They  will  call  your  husband  coward,  Mave,"  were  his  next 
words. 

But  her  lips  only  rained  fresh  kisses  on  his  bowed  head  as 
she  heard,  amid  which  they  murmured  still  proudly  : 
"  My  Shane !" 

Yes — hero  or  coward,  successful  or  defeated,  when  her  arms 
encircled  him  they  encircled  her  world,  and  her  heart  had  ever 
but  the  one  fond  name  for  him — "  My  Shane  !" 

"A  cloud  as  it  were  fell  suddenly  upon  my  mind,"  he  con- 
tinued, "which  is  even  now  only  slowly  passing  away  ;  and  I 
dare  not  as  yet  think  of  what  lurks  behind  it,  for  I  know  it 
must  be  some  horrid  tale  of  shame  and  disaster." 

"  We  will  meet  it  together,"  she  said  softly. 

So  she  won  him  to  speak  of  his  reverses,  and  helped  to  col- 
lect his  vagrant  thoughts,  and  ministered  to  him  with  wifely 
care  and  tenderness  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own  portion  of  the 
palace,  until  in  a  few  days  the  prince  was  restored  to  himself, 
and  able  to  appear  in  the  household,  fit  to  hold  consultation 
with  the  remnaat  of  the  chiefs,  who  had  meanwhile  reached 
Benburb. 

Of  the  many  absent,  it  had  already  been  broken  to  him  by 
the  princess  that  MacCarwell  and  MacKenna  were  killed.  His 
brother  Hugh  and  the  elder  O'Hanlon  were  lying  at  their  own 
houses  dansrerously  though  not  fatally  wounded  ;  while  Clan- 
Brasail,  O'Boyle,  and  Maguire  were  more  or  less  slightly 
injured.  Maguire's  being  merely  a  flesh  wound  in  the  arm,  he 
had  hastened  to  Benburb  lest  Grace  should  receive  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  it,  and  so  suffer  unnecessary  uneasiness. 

But — bitterest  grief  of  all  to  Shane — he  had  to  hear  also  that 
thirteen  hundred  of  his  kernes  and  gallowglasses  lay  drowned 
upon  the  shore  of  the  treacherous  waters  of  Lough  S  willy,  while 
nearly  as  many  more  perished  by  the  sword  in  the  unexpected 
night  attack  of  the  O'Donnells  on  land.  Only  the  mere  rem- 
nant of  his  armyTiad  escaped,  of  which  the  men  of  each  portion 


fled  to  their  own  homes  ;  and  of  these  less  than  a  hundred  were 
of  Shane's  sept,  and  under  his  personal  sway. 

The  chiefs  at  present  under  his  roof  were  few — O'Hagan, 
Magennis,  Maguire,  O'Quiu,  and  of  course  O'Cahan,  his  foster- 
brother.  He  had  implicit  faith  in  the  friendship  of  these  men, 
except  in  that  of  Maguire  ;  and  even  he  had  certainly  given 
recent  proof  of  good  will  towards  his  cause.  Still  it  cost  him  a 
strong  effort  to  meet  them  in  council  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do 
before  this  terrible  misfortune  had  fallen  on  him  so  suddenly. 
However,  the  ready  hand  and  cheering  word  were  warmly  ex- 
tended to  him,  and  Shane  soon  took  his  seat  amid  them  once 
more,  with  greater  confidence  than  he  at  first  believed  he  should 
e  'er  feel  again. 

We  have  said  that  O'Neil  had  implicit  faith  in  the  friendly 
feeling  of  these  men  towards  him  ;  but  in  reality  not  one  of 
them  had  his  interest  at  heart  save  his  brehon  O'Hagan,  and  his 
foster-brother.  Maguire  was,  as  he  had  ever  been,  his  envious, 
treacherous  enemy  ;  while  the  other  two — though  now,  with  a 
generosity  common  to  the  Irish  nature,  softened  to  him  in  his 
distress — could  not  altogether  forget  that  he  had  often  treated 
them  with  harsh  imperiousness,  and  besides  they  had  been 
much  tampered  with  by  the  agents  of  his  bitter  foe,  the  Lord 
Deputy  Sussex.  The  lion  then  was  almost  in  the  toils  which 
had  long  been  carefully  spread  for  him.  Nay,  more,  in  his 
eagerness  to  extricate  himself  from  his  unwonted  position,  he 
was  about  to  entangle  himself  all  the  more  hopelessly  in  the 
snare. 

"  This  defeat  at  present  seems  as  complete  as  it  was  unex- 
pected," said  O'Hagan,  speaking  first  ;  "  but  I  trust  in  a  little 
time,  by  acting  with  caution  and  patience,  we  will  set  things 
right  again,  and  show  O'Neil's  enemies  that  at  Lough  Swilly  he 
was  merely  checked,  not  overthrown." 

"Caution!  patience!"  exclaimed  Shane;  "do  not  vex  my 
ear  with  the  words.  Yet,"  he  added,  with  sudden  recollection, 
"  what  right  have  I  to  check  your  speech,  O'Hagan — I,  who  lay 
an  inert  log  while  my  people,  without  a  leader,  were  butchered 
like  oxen,  or  drowned  like  dogs  ?" 

"  That  you  were  so  unlucky  as  to  have  a  terrible  illness  fall 
upon  you  at  such  a  time,  Shane,  was  not  your  fault,"  said 
Dhonal  Beg,  kindly  ;  "  but  that  it  was  a  serious  misfortune  none 
can  deny  with  truth." 

"  What  word  blacker  than  misfortune  can  I  find  to  name  it  ?" 
replied  Shane.  "And  now  these  Saxon  maligners  of  my  cha- 
racter will  add  another  and  a  deeper  tint  to  the  moral  sketch 
they  love  to  draw  of  me,  and  tell  the  world  that  Shane  O'Neil, 
the  shameless  voluptuary,  was  overcome,  not  by  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  but  by  the  flask  of  the  wine-bibber  !" 

"  Come,  come,"  cried  Maguire,  with  an  afiectation  of  blunt 
good  will — (for  he  had  a  suggestion  to  make  which  he  did  not 
care  to  introduce  too  suddenly) — "there  can  be  no  good  in 
looking  back.  Let  us  rather  look  forward,  and  see  in  what 
direction  the  first  step  is  to  be  taken  to  find  our  way  again  to 
fortune." 

"  Fortune  and  I  have  got  wrong  with  each  ether,"  said  Shane, 
gloomily.  "  I  scarce  know  how  to  commence  again  to  court  her 
favour. " 

" It  is  difficult  to  see,"  remarked  O'Quin.  "My  advice  is  to 
wait  a  little." 

"  Anything  but  that,"  shouted  Shane,  with  all  his  old  im- 
petuosity. "  Man  !  do  you  know  that  I  shall  feel  shame  cling 
to  me  as  a  garment  until  I  meet  O'Donnell  in  open  field  once 
more,  and  pluck  my  honour  back  from  him  V 

"  Well,  well,"  put  in  O'Hagan  quietly,  '•  that  day  will  come 
too,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  just  now  the  facts  remain — that,  em- 
boldened by  what  I  trust  is  but  the  transient  success  of  Calvagh, 
many  chiefs  of  Tyrconnail  have  joined  him,  while  we  here  in 
Tyrowen  can  barely  muster  five  hundred  men,  and  even  these  it 
would  take  some  time  to  bring  together." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Maguire  said  : 

"  There  seems  nothing  for  it  save  to  seek  foreign  aid." 

' '  What !  the  Saxons  ?"  was  the  universal  exclamation  ;  while 
Shane  added  indignantly  : 

"  Never  !  I  must  have  fallen  low  indeed,  or  you  would  not 
offer  me  such  counsel.    What !  \mdo  the  labour  of  my  life — 


violate  every  instinct  of  my  sacred  love  for  my  native  land  1 
Not  so  !  Never  shall  word  or  act  of  mine  invite  warlike  aid 
from  the  Saxons  into  Ulster  !" 

"This  indignation  is  unnecessary,"  said  Maguire  coolly,  when 
Shane  ceased  speaking.    "  I  did  not  mean  the  Saxons." 

"  Whom  then  did  you  mean  V  demanded  O'Neil. 

"  The  Macdonalds  of  the  Isles,"  was  the  answer,  "  who  served 
well  under  you  before." 

"  It  is  no  friend  of  O'Neil  who  speaks  these  words,"  said  the 
foster-brother  boldly,  and  fixing  his  keen  gaze  upon  Maguire's 
face  until  his  shallow  shifting  eye  sank  uneasily  beneath  it. 

"The  advice  is  not  a  good  one,"  said  O'Hagan.  "These 
people  look  on  the  Prince  of  Tyro  wen  as  the  murderer  of  their 
late  chief,  James  Macdonald,  and  the  jailor  of  his  son,  Sorley- 
buidhe,  whom  it  has  suited  him  to  keep  a  prisoner  since  his 
father's  death  some  six  years  ago.  How,  then,  could  they  be 
trusted  to  give  him  honest  service  now  ]" 

"  I  am  not  the  murderer  of  Macdonald,"  denied  Shane.  "He 
and  his  men  came  to  Ulster  employed  by  me  as  mercenaries. 
Their  work  completed,  they  refused  to  leave  it  at  my  bidding. 
In  the  encounter  into  which  I  was  forced  by  them  they  were 
defeated,  and  their  chief  slain,  in  open  fight,  not  by  secret 
crime.  His  son  I  have  often  held  to  ransom,  but  no  Jman  of 
his  clan  ever  offered  to  redeem  him.  This  day,  however,  his 
imprisonment  shall  cease.  I  will  release  him,  and  send  him  to 
recruit  for  me  among  his  people.  I  agree  for  once  with  Maguire. 
That  is  the  readiest  way  of  gaining  aid." 

"  Shane,  you  will  reflect  longer  upon  this  before  you  act  in 
it,"  said  Dhonal  Beg  entreatingly,  while  a  flush  of  triumph  rose 
to  Maguire's  face,  which  he  bent  his  head  to  conceal. 

"I  have  reflected  enough,"  replied  Shane;  "I  have  now 
merely  to  practise." 

"  If  it  be  with  the  last  breath  I  ever  draw,  I  speak  against  it," 
said  O'Hagan.  "  Once  Sorley  leaves  this,  either  he  will  never 
return,  or,  worse  still,  will  return  only  to  complete  your  ruin." 

"  Then  my  destruction  be  upon  my  own  head,"  cried  Shane 
recklessly.  Better  anything  than  this  disgrace  that  weighs  me 
down.  Return,  however,  he  will.  I  remember  now,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  thought  of  the  words  once  spokej  to  him  by 
Mave  concerning  Grace  Maguire,  "that  Benburb  holds  a  flower, 
the  chance  of  culling  which  would  lure  him  back  from  Paradise. 
I  speak  of  one  dear  to  you,"  he  went  on,  addressing  Maguire 
directly  ;  "  he  may  be  told  perhaps  that  you  will  offer  no  oppo- 
sition in  that  way  to  his  hopes  if  all  goes  well." 

"It  is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it,"  was  the  false  answer  ; 
"but  if,  as  you  say,  all  goes  well,  I  shall  not  oppose  him  should 
he  with  her  own  permission  ask  the  hand  of  my  child." 

"I  can  ask  no  more,"  replied  O'Neil  hastily.  "  I  will  now 
see  Sorley  myself  and  arrange  our  plans." 

"  Pause,  I  implore  of  you,  before  you  commit  yourself  to  this 
rash  project,"  again  entreated  the  fosterer. 

"  Hash  !  better  call  it  mad  !"  exclaimed  O'Hagan  passionately  ; 
while  Magennis  and  O'Quin  remained  silent,  and  apparently  in- 
different. The  brehon's  word  "mad"  was  unfortunately  an 
ill  chosen  one — one  at  all  times  irritating  to  Shane,  but  parti- 
cularly so  at  present.  On  hearing  it  he  sprang  from  his  seat, 
exclaiming  indignantly  : 

"Those  whom  I  believed  to  be  my  best  friends  take  advan- 
tage of  my  humiliation  to  insult  me !" 

Then  inviting  Maguire  to  accompany  him,  he  turned  blindly 
away  from  his  friends,  to  hold  farther  consultation  with  his 
enemies,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  while  pretty  Grace  Maguire  and  one  or 
two  of  her  companions  were  looking  over  the  goods  of  their 
favourite  pedlar,  its  owner  was  exchanging  unnoticed  confi- 
dences with  her  father. 

"The  madman  caught  at  your  idea  before  I  had  it  half  ex 
pressed,"  Maguire  was  saying.  "He  would  listen  to  no  advice 
from  O'Hagan  or  O'Cahan,  and  believes  firmly  that  Sorley- 
buidhe  has  forgotten  everything  save  that  he  is  to  gather  a  strong 
force  among  his  people  in  his  cause.  Macdonald  is  already  on 
his  way  to  the  coast,  pledged  to  return  with  speed." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  pedlar  with  a  slow  smile.  "I  know  the 
mind  of  the  Islesman.    There  is  no  doubt  of  his  return,  and 


that  without  the  bribe  you  thought  to  offer  him  should  all  else 
fail." 

"  O'Neil  has  the  same  idea,"  said  Maguire.  "I  am  glad  we 
are  both  mistaken  in  it,  as  you  have  discovered  ;  for  it  would 
be  only  as  a  last  resource  I  should  ever  induce  ray  darling  to 
leave  her  own  land  for  a  husband  ;  and  she  is,  I  think,  heart- 
whole  still.  What  of  O'Donnell's  daughter  1"  he  continued. 
"Is  it  true  that  she  died  at  O'Dogherty's  place  the  day  after 
the  surprise  1" 

"Nay,  I  heard,  on  my  way  here,  from  some  fugitives  from 
the  lough,  that  she  was  found  in  male  attire  lying  dead  on  the 
floor  of  Shane's  tent  on  the  night  of  the  surprise  itself.  But  in 
either  case  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  life  she  herself  made  such 
an  unhappy  one  is  over." 

The  matter  did  not  seetn  to  interest  Maguire  much,  for  his 
next  question  was  of  another  business  altogether. 

"  How  do  you  mean  to  dispose  of  yourself  until  these  Scots 
come  to  Shane's  aid  1"  he  asked  with  an  amused  sneer. 

"  I  shall  hover  about  Cushendhu,"  was  the  reply.  "  That  is 
their  landing  place,  and  I  should  like  to  be  there  at  the  time." 

"  And  have  the  latest  particulars  for  Sussex,"  remarked 
Maguire. 

The  pedlar  nodded  assentingly  as  he  turned  away,  muttering 
to  himself  : 

"  You  may  well  say  the  very  latest ;  for  unless  fate  is  against 
me  to  the  end,  it  will  be  the  last  intelligence  the  Lord  Deputy 
will  ever  receive  from  me." 

Then  he  called  out  gaily  to  the  laughing  group  at  the  pack  : 
"  Come,  ladies,  who  buys  from  the  pedlar  ?    Who  buys  ]" 
(to  be  contintod.) 


ROBERT  EMMET. 


BY  GEORGE  MACDERMOTT. 

He  rose  upon  the  darkness  of  his  time  ; 

His  glory  faded  froni  the  world  too  soon  : 
A  spirit  worthy  of  creation's  prime, 

When  all  things  moved  like  a  harmonioua  tune. 
He  shone  upon  the  waste  of  life  to  die — 

To  die,  and  all  his  high  resolves  undone  ; 
But  these  resolves  deep  in  our  deep  hearts  lie  : 

And,  vanquished,  love  we  him  as  though  he'd  won. 

From  all  the  spheres  of  music  and  of  light. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  noblest  gift — 
Love,  faith,  endurance,  courage,  and  the  might 

Of  words  a  prostrate  nation  to  uplift. 
And  gentler  thoughts  were  his — -such  as  may  sleep 

Within  a  woman's  heart,  like  folded  flowers. 
Which  fold  and  hide  themselves  when  night-winds  creep. 

And  mocking  moonbeams  seek  their  guarded  bowers. 

Youthful  and  silent,  with  a  golden  tongue, 
He  practised  golden  silence  ;  nor  the  wind 

Betrayed  him,  as  it  often  does  the  young. 
His  aim  was  broken  hearts  to  heal  and  bind. 

He  bound  them  by  his  sympathy,  and  love, 
And  labour,  leading  to  a  glorious  goal ; 

In  the  dark  night  his  hopeful  web  he  wove 
When  all  was  still  save  ocean's  ceaseless  roll — 

And  the  sweet  voices  that  fill  every  space 

To  its  last  world  ;  the  universal  hymn 
Earth  sings,  and  stars  in  their  eternal  race, 

To  God,  who  sitteth  o'er  the  cherubim. 
'Twas  thus  in  the  mysterious  night  he  planned — 

As  might  a  Magian  in  his  highest  tower. 
Where  stars  and  spirits  come  at  his  command — • 

To  lift  up  from  the  dust  a  nation's  power. 

And  like  the  sun  in  a  tempestuous  sky — 

Beauteous  and  terrible,  with  rays  of  scorn — 
He  stood,  to  rend  Law's  manifolded  lie, 

And  bless  his  country  in  those  days  forlorn. 
In  vain  he  stood  against  the  tangled  doom 

W  hich  fate  had  wove  to  one  inextricable  curse, 
Then  fell  into  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

The  brightest  spirit  in  the  universe. 


THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  FLEMiNa, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 


Chapter  Xt. — (Continued). 

"  Well,  my  dear,  you  do  not  generally  stand  in  awe  of  your 
papa — why  did  you  not  ask  hirn  about  it  ?"  says  mamma. 

"  Oh,  I  said,  '  Why,  papa,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  do  look 
so  oddly  !  You  are  not  afraid  of  our  Joanna,  are  you  ?'  He 
gave  me  such  a  look — as  cross  as  he  can  look  at  me — and  he 
saya,  'Afraid!  that  be  blowed  !  And  owr  Joanna  too !  Who 
made  her  yours,  I  wonder  ?  I  don't  like  her,  and  I  don't. like 
to  see  her  gadding  here.  She's  no  fit  chum  for  you — a  gentle- 
man's daughter,  by  Jove  !'  " 

Leo  mimics  her  father's  blustering  voice  so  well  that  Mrs. 
Abbott  has  to  laugh. 

"  Then  he  told  me  to  run  away  into  the  house,  and  went  ofi" 
by  himself.  But  it  is  very  odd,  I  think.  I  am  sure  Joanna 
has  the  manner  of  a  lady — when  she  likes — and  is  good  enough 
to  be  companion  to  anybody." 

"  Ah  !  when  she  likes !"  repeats  Mrs.  Ablfott,  significantly. 
There  is  a  pause.  ' '  Your  friend,  Olga,  seems  to  share  in  your 
papa's  dislike,  Leo,"  she  says,  still  absorbed  in  the  Elder's 
leathery  complexion. 

"Yes,"  Lao  answers,  thoughtfully.  "Olga  does  not  like 
Joanna,  and  there  is  not  much  love  lost,  1  think.  Joanna, 
mamma,"  laughs  Leo,  "could  be  one  of  the  good  haters  old 
Dr.  Johnson  liked,  if  she  chose.  I  will  tell  you  though  who 
does  like  her  more  than  his  mother  would  quite  approve  of,  I 
guess,  if  she  knew." 

"  Who  1"  demands  Mrs.  Abbott,  looking  startled,  and  letting 
the  "  I  guess"  slip  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

George  Blake — Miss  Rice's  nephew,  you  know.  He  comes 
here  sometimes  with  Frank  to  play  croquet.  He  is  in  the  office 
of  a  New  York  daily  paper,  and  is  quite  clever  they  say,  and  he 
runs  down  here  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  see  his  mother — he 
says .'"    Leo  laughs. 

"  You  think  it  is  not  to  see  his  mother  ?" 

'•  I  think  it  is  to  see  Joanna.  You  always  send  our  Perkins 
home  with  her  when  she  is  here  late,  and  George  Blake  way- 
lays them,  and  takes  Jo  out  of  his  hands.  Perkins  walks  be- 
hind until  they  reach  Sleaford's,  then  he  touches  his  hat,  says 
'  Good-night,  miss,"  and  comes  home  and  tells  the  others.  And 
then  I  have  seen  him  watch  Jo  when  we  all  play  croquet." 

' '  It  seems  to  me  yo  a  see  a  great  deal,  little  Leo,"  says  mamma, 
reprovingly.  "  Fifteen-year- old  eyes  and  ears  should  not  be 
quite  so  sharp,  and  you  should  never,  never  on  any  account 
hearken  to  the  gossip  of  servants." 

Miss  Leo  blushes.  Her  mamma  has  not  permitted  her  to 
read  many  novels,  she  has  seen  next  to  no  "grown-up"  society 
at  all  ;  all  the  same  her  feminine  soul  tells  her  George  Blake 
is  a  victim  to  the  tender  passion,  and  consumed  with  love  for 
Joanna. 

"  Does  this  George  Blake  make  much  money  ?''  inquires  Mrs. 
Abbott,  after  another  pause,  deserting  the  Elder  and  returning 
to  Susanna,  her  mind  projecting  itself  into  the  future  of  her 
protogee.  After  all  the  young  man  might  make  a  very  good 
husband  for  the  girl. 

"Fifteen  dollars  a  week,"  responds  Leo,  promptly,"  "and 
he  pays  sevenjout  of  that  for  his  board !  And  I  don't  think 
think  Joanna  would  make  a  good  housekeeper,  or  manage  on 
fifteen  dollars  a  week.    And,  besides,  she  wouldn't  have  him." 

"  My  dear !"  says  her  mother  smiling  again. 

"  Oh,  no,  she  wouldn't,  mamma,"  Leo  iterates  with  convic- 
tion ;  ' '  she  treats  him  with  the  greatest  disdain,  scolds  him  when 
he  meets  her,  and  sometimes  makes  him  go  back.  But  he  meets 
her  next  time  just  the  same.  I  wonder  what  Miss  Rice  would 
say  ?  She  is  awfully  proud  of  George,  thinks  he  is  going  to  be 
a  Horace  Greeley  by  and-by"  

There  is  a  tap  at  th6  door.  It  proves  to  be  Miss  Rice  in  per- 
son, who  wishes  to  know  if  Miss  Leo  will  come  and  practise 
that  duet  she  is  to  sing  to  night  with  Joanna.  So  Leo  goes, 
and  Mrs.  Abbott  takes  another  strand  of  pale  gold  silk,  and 
looks  at  Susanna's  flowing  tresses  with  a  very  thoughtful  face. 


She  thinks  of  Joanna  and  her  husband.  What  Leo  has  dis- 
covered to-day  for  the  first  time  is  a  very  old  story  to  Leo's 
mother.  It  surprised  her  at  first,  it  puzzles  her  still,  but  she 
does  not  object  to  it — she  has  found  it  useful  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Mr.  Abbott,  in  words,  has  never  since  that  first  day 
objected  in  the  least  to  the  presence  of  Geoflry's  ward,  as  they 
call  her,  but  in  action  he  has  objected  to  her,  all  these  five 
years,  as  strongly  as  man  can.  He  avoids  her  as  he  might  a 
snake  ;  if  they  meet  by  chance  he  beats  a  retreat  ;  if  she  enters 
a  room  where  he  is  he  leaves  it  ;  he  breaks  off  whatever  he  is 
saying  to  listen  to  her  when  she  speaks  ;  if  she  stays  for  dinner, 
as  she  has  done  on  one  or  two  occasions,  he  dines  in  solitude. 

This  is  all  very  remarkable,  but  more  remarkable  still  is  that 
look  his  face  assumes  at  sight  of  her,  thut  look  is  so  extraordi- 
narily like  one  of  shrinking  fear.  Who  is  this  girl  ?  What  is 
she  to  the  Sleatorda  ]  What  is  she  to  her  husband  that  all  this 
should  be  so  1  What  secret  binds  him  and  this  man  Sleaford 
together  in  its  dark  tie  ? 

For  Joanna — she  is  evidently  unconscious  of  her  power.  She 
sees  that  Mr.  Abbott  avoids  and 'dislikes  her,  but  she  is  used 
to  that,  and  does  not  mind.  She  dislikes  him  in  turn,  so  they 
are  quits.  That  she  has  any  further  hold  upon  him  she  is  un- 
aware. Mrs.  Abbott  thinks  of  all  this,  but  she  has  little  desire 
to  lift  the  veil ;  the  screen  that  hides  her  husband's  past  life  is 
a  merciful  one — she  shrinks  from  ever  knowing  what  lies  behind. 
If  she  does  not  wish  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Abbott  when  her 
children's  young  friends  assemble  at  Abbott  Wood  she  has  but 
to  keep  Joanna  by  her  side — he  will  not  come.  She  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  see  rather  more  company  than  was  her  wont. 
Joanna's  presence  is  a  guarantee  that  Mr.  Abbott's  uncultured 
remarks  will  not  put  her  to  the  blush. 

Brightbrook  has  some  very  desirable  reiwients  now,  very  nice 
people  indeed  come  there  for  the  Summer,  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  pleasant  society  for  Leo.  Mr.  Abbott  intrudes  not, 
for  Joanna  is  always  there  to  sing.  Long  ago  Mrs.  Abbott, 
who  really  likes  the  girl,  would  have  taken  her  to  Abbott 
Wood  "for  good"  had  Giles  Sleaford  not  resolutely  refused  to 
give  her  up. 

Those  five  years  have  not  altered  him  in  anyway,  except  that 
he  daily  grows  more  besotted  with  drink  and  "dry  rot."  He 
lets  Mr.  Abbott  comparatively  alone  ;  his  pockets  are  always 
well  filled,  his  girls  and  boys  well  dressed,  the  old  rude  plenty 
rjigns  at  the  farmstead,  the  old  "swarrys"  still  obtain,  it  is  the 
rendezvous  of  a  very  lively  lot  of  young  men  and  maidens. 
People  have  grown  to  accept  Sleaford  and  his  thriftless  family, 
and  pretty  well  ceased  to  wonder  at  his  connection  with  Mr. 
!  Abbott.    A  billionaire  is  a  privileged  being.    They  are  proud 
j  of  Abbott  Wood  and  its  burly  lord  ;  he  has  in  a  great  measure 
I  made  the  place,  he  is  the  seigneur  of  the  soil,  owns  half  the 
I  village,  and  the  big  white  hotel  that  in  Summer  is  so  well  and 
fashionably  filled.     Hillside  breezes,  trout  streams,  gtinnin?, 
boating,  bathing,  fishing — all  are  here,  and  city  folk  come  with 
their  wives  and  little  ones,  their  maid  servants,  and  man  servants 
(sometimes),  and  enjoy  them. 

Mrs.  Abbott  likes  Joanna,  and  takes  an  interest  in  her  wel- 
fare. Yes,  but  Joanna  loves  Mrs.  Abbott,  reveres  her,  admires 
her,  thinks  her  the  most  beaniiful,  accomplished,  and  perfect 
being  on  earth.  Her  worship  of  this  great  lady  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  her  religion,  her  salvation.  If  she  is  tempted  to  do 
'  wrong,  to  give  way  to  passion,  the  thought,  "  Mrs.  Abbott  will 
not  like  it,"  is  sufficient  to  restrain  her.  Her  smile  is  Joanna's 
guerdon,  her  praise  the  girl's  delight,  to  please  her  is  the  highest 
ambition  of  her  life.  The  lady  has  tried  to  teach  her,  to  make 
a  Christian  of  her,  to  give  her  yet  a  higher  standard,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  evangelise  this  young  heathen.  The  leopard 
does  not  change  his  spots,  .Joanna  does  not  change  her  nature. 
She  listens,  and  chafes  inwardly,  and  yet  as  constant  drop- 
ping will  wear-  a  stone,  so  five  years  of  this  have  subdued 
the  girl,  and  made  her  turn  her  thoughts,  with  a  certain 
stricken  awe,  to  these  great  truths  she  reads  and  hears.  There 
is  a  Heaven,  and  she  may  go  to  it — she,  Sleaford's  Joanna — quite 
as  readily  as  fair  Olga  Ventnor  herself.  That  fact  she  has 
grasped,  and  it  does  her  good,  increases  her  self-respect,  and 
spurs  her  on  to  better  things.  She  is  far  less  fierce,  she  gives 
up  bad  language,  she  tries  to  listen  in  silence  to  the  taunts  and 


sneers  at  home,  to  rise  superior  to  her  surroundings.  But  oh  ! 
It  is  weary  work— it  is  a  never  ending  struggle,  she  falls  back 
again  and  again,  the  old  bitterness,  the  old  despair  clutch  her 
hardly  at  times.  Envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness  devour 
her  heart,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  between  them.  It  is  an  abnormal 
life  she  leads,  two  lives,  and  she  is  supremely  miserable.  She 
strives  to  be  oontenb,  to  be  thankful— it  is  impossible.  She 
loves  Mrs.  Abbott,  she  reveres  her,  she  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  win  her  praise — the  best  of  this  poor  Joanna  begins 
and  ends  there.  To  her  she  is  passionately  grateful  ;  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  her  heart  is  like  a  stone.  Even  to  Geoffry, 
her  first  friend,  she  is  almost  apathetic— she  likes  Leo,  that  is 
all.  There  is,  perhaps,  one  other  exception,  but  this  exception 
only  adds  to  her  unhappiness — it  fills  her  with  a  gnawing,  mise- 
rable unrest.  She  feels  wicked  and  helpless,  and  all  the  time 
she  longs  to  be  good,  to  be  noble,  to  be  true.  Her  good  and 
bad  angels  war  strongly  for  the  soul  of  Joanna. 

Long  ago  she  confessed  her  first  sin— her  attack  upon  Olga 
Ventnor.  She  goes  to  Mrs.  A'bbott  and  confesses  it  voluntarily, 
looking  downcast  and  ashamed.    The  lady  listens  very  gravely. 

"I  feared  so,"  she  says;  "it  is  good  of  you  to  confess  it, 
Joanna.  To  be  sorry  for  a  fault  is  to  amend  it.  But  I  think 
you  ought  to  apologise  to  Miss  Ventnor." 

"  Oh !"  Joanna  says,  with  a  gasp.  That  is  quite  another  thing 
— to  tell  this  kind,  good,  gentle  lady  is  easy. 

"I  think  you  ought.  It  nearly  killed  her.  She  does  not 
suspect,  and  she  will  meet  you  here.  I  do  not  order  you  to 
do  so — I  leave  it  to  your  own  conscience.  But  I  think  you 
ought."  ^ 

That  is  all.  There  is  a  struggle  in  the  wild  heart  of  Sleaford's 
•Joanna — the  first  struggle  between  right  and  wrong,  and  right 
conquers.  She  goes  lingeringly  up  to  Olga  Ventner,  standing 
for  a  moment  alone,  and  stammers  out  her  confession. 

"  It  was  me,"  she  says,  composedly.  "  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt 
you — only  to  cut  off  your  hair.  I'm  very  sorry.  I  hope  you — 
you  don't  mind  !" 

"  You!"  Olga  exclaims,  horror  in  her  eyes.  All  the  terror 
of  that  terrible  time  returns  to  her.  She  looks  at  her  wit*  fear, 
with  abhorrence,  and  turns  and  flies, 

Joanna  stands  mute,  motionless.  Half  an  hour  after,  when 
Olga,  her  first  panic  over  and  ashamed  of  what  she  has  done, 
returns,  she  finds  her  standing  there  still. 

"I  am  sorry,"  Olga  says,  but  her  head  is  very  erect  as  she 
says  it— she  does  not  look  sorry.  "  I  do  not  mind  in  the  least 
— now.  I  did  not  think  when  I  ran  away.  I  hope  you  do  not 
mind." 

The  black  eyes  look  at  her.  They  are  ao  fierce,  so  full  of 
hatred,  that  Olga  recoils. 

"  I  will  mind  as  long  as  I  live  !"  Joanna  says,  and  turns  from 
her,  striking  down  the  hand  she  has  half  held  out. 

So  ends  Joanna's  first  impulse  to  try  and  be  "  good."  Alas  ! 
most  of  her  impulses  end  in  the  same  way. 

There  are  lights,  and  flowers,  and  fair  faces,  and  music,  and 
feasting  in  silent,  stately  Abbott  Wood  to-night,  for  the  little 
daughter  of  the  house  is  fifteen,  and  her  friends,  and  Olga's, 
and  Geoflfrey's  are  down  from  the  city  in  force  to  wish  her  many 
happy  returns. 

She  has  her  wish.  It  has  snowed  all  day,  and  now  the  moon, 
a  brilliant  Christmas  sickle,  shines  down  on  glistening  snow, 
black,  bare  trees,  gaunt  hedges  and  avenues,  but  it  is  windless, 
and  still  mild.  It  is  no  green  yule,  and  great  fires  blaze  high 
in  gleaming  grates,  for  no  abomination  of  pipes  or  registers 
desecrate  Winter  at  Abbott  Wood.  The  "  mistletoe  bough" 
hangs  from  the  drawingroora  ceiling,  though  the  custom  of 
kissing  under  it  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance  ;  holly,  and  arbutus,  and  Winter  berries  adorn  walls 
and  windows,  and  there  are  flowers,  flowers,  flowers  every- 
where. A  tolerably  large  company  are  coming — nearly  all 
young  people,  for  it  is  understood  it  is  little  more  than  a  girl's 
party  after  all. 

"  Remember  !  come  early,  Joanna,"  is  Mrs.  Abbott's  last  in- 
junction ;  "and  be  in  your  best  looks  and  voice  to  night." 
Joanna  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

"My  looks  do  not  matter  in  the  least.    My  voice  I  will  try 


and  have  to  order,"  is  her  answer.  It  is  for  her  voice  she  is 
here,  she  knows,  not  for  herself. 

She  comes  early,  and  dresses  in  a  little  room  that  is  kept  for 
her  use.  There  is  so  much  envy  and  bickering  with  Lora  and 
Liz  that  she  keeps  but  few  of  her  things  at  home.  Mrs.  Abbott 
provides  her  dresses,  of  course,  but  simple  ones  always.  Joanna 
will  have  nothing  else,  and  Mrs.  Abbott  sees  that  gaiety  would 
not  accord  with  the  fitness  of  things.  She  wears  to-night  a  dress 
of  dark-blue  silk,  but  so  plainly  made  that  nothing  could  be  less 
smart  ;  a  gold  cross  and  chain,  her  abundant  reddish  hair 
braided  as  tightly  and  compactly  as  possible  about  her  small 
head,  and  she  is  ready.  And  she  looks  very  well,  "  slim  and 
genteel,  and  quite  the  lady,"  Mrs.  Hill,  the  housekeeper,  tells 
her  condescendingly,  "  only  she  ought  to  put  a  bit  of  pink 
ribbon  or  blue  flowers  in  her  hair." 

Joanna  laughs. 

"  To  put  pink  ribbon  in  red  hair  would  be  to  paint  the  lily, 
Mrs.  Hill,"  she  says,  good-humouredly.  Of  personal  vanity  she 
has  not  a  particle  ;  her  red  hair  does  not  discompose  her  in  the 
least. 

She  goes  down,  and  Mrs.  Abbott  glances  at  her  approvingly. 
Quite  plain,  severely  simple,  yet  well  dressed — it  is  as  it  should 
be  ;  Joanna  does  her  no  discredit. 

"  If  only  you  sing  as  well  as  you  look,  my  dear,  I  shall  be 
quite  satisfied,"  she  says  kindly. 

Leo  is  there,  all  in  white — a  costly  toilet,  white  lace  over  pearl 
coloured  silk,  and  strands  of  pearls  in  her  dark,  perfumed  hair. 
Her  bronze  eyes  shine,  her  cheeks  flush,  her  childish  face  is 
bright  with  excitement.  She  kisses  Joanna  in  her  childish  glee. 
Mr.  Abbott  reconnoitres  once,  sees  Joanna,  and  flees. 

The  company  come  early,  and  come  rapidly — it  is  in  the 
country — city  hours  do  not  obtain,  and  it  is  only  Leo's  party. 
A  number  of  youthful  guests  are  staying  in  the  house,  nearly  a 
dozen  more  come  from  Ventnor  Villa,  with  Olga  and  Frank. 

Olga  is  like  a  vision,  like  an  Undine,  like  a  water-lily.  She 
wears  some  pale,  sheeny  silk,  half  silvery,  half  green,  with  quan- 
tities of  tulle  and  bunches  of  pale  pink  roses.  Even  Joanna 
catches  her  breath  as  she  looks  at  her.  That  gold  hair,  that 
clear,  star-like  face,  that  imperial  poise  of  head  and  shoulders, 
that  exquisite  water-nymph  dress. 

"  Oh  !"  Joanna  says,  "how  lovely  !  how  lovely  !" 

"  How  lovely  !"  a  voice  echoes. 

It  is  GeoS'ry  Lamar,  whose  deep  gray  eyes  glow  as  they  look 
on  this  Peri.  A  second  later,  and  he  is  by  her  side.  Frank 
Livingston,  looking  insouciant  and  handsome,  comes  over  to 
present  his  felicfcations  to  Miss'1  Abbott.  The  rainbow  throng 
meets,  mingles,  disperses.  Joanna,  in  the  shade  of  a  great  jar- 
diniere,  watches  it  all.  Frank  engages  Leo  for  the  first  dance  ; 
Geoffry  has  Olga  ;  others  seek  partners  ;  dancing  begins  al- 
most immediately.  Colonel  Ventnor  seeks  out  Mr.  Abbott  in  the 
library,  and,  with  two  other  papas,  enjoys  a  quiet  game  of  whist. 

The  band  music  rings  merrily  out,  the  young  people  merrily 
dance.  Joanna  does  not  dance.  Young  ladies  are  in  the  majo- 
rity— as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  young  ladies  to  be — and  no  one 
notices  her  until  it  is  time  to  sing.  Then  she  glides  to  the 
piano,  at  a  signal  from  Mrs.  Abbott,  and  her  fine  voice  breaks 
through  the  chatter  and  hum,  and  talkers  stop  perforce  to  listen. 
She  sings  alone,  then  with  Leo,  then  alone  again,  for  people 
crowd  around  her,  and  there *is  a  soft  clapping  of  gloved  hands 
and  gentle  murmurs  of  praise. 

"Sing  us  a  Christmas  carol,"  says  Mrs.  Ventnor  ;  "to-mor- 
row is  Christmas  Eve." 

She  thinks  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  softened  voice,  a  little 
tremulous,  she  sings  a  very  old  hymn. 

"  Oh,  how  sweet !"  Mrs.  Ventnor  says,  tears  in  her  eyes  ; 
"please — please  sing  another.    Your  voice  goes  to  my  heart." 

The  girl  lifts  two  dark,  melancholy,  grateful  eyes  to  the  lady, 
and  sings  again. 

Then  she  rises,  and  they  make  way  for  her  to  pass  with  a  cer- 
tain deference  and  wonder. 

"  Who  is  she — that  plain  girl  with  the  beautiful  voice  V  they 
ask  in  undertones.  As  she  moves  on,  Frank  Livingston  meets 
her,  and  holds  out  his  hand. 

"It  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a  glimpse  of  you  to-night, 
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Mdlle.  Cantatrice,"  he  says.  "You  sing  more  and  more  like 
an  angel  every  day.  You  always  make  me  want  to  go  into  a 
corner  and  cry  whenever  you  open  your  mouth  !" 

Joanna  laughs.  The  compliment  is  ambiguous,  to  say  the 
least,  but  her  sombre  face  lights  into  momentary  brightness  at 
his  careless  words.  The  next  moment  he  is  gone.  lie  has 
espied  Olga  standing  in  a  window  recess  alono.  He  bends 
above  her^  says  something  laughingly,  encirling  her  slight 
waist  with  his  arm.  Only  for  a  second — with  a  most  decided 
motion  she  frees  herself,  and  waves  him  off.  It  is  all  in  a 
moment,  but  in  that  moment  every  trace  of  gladness  leaves 
Joanna's  face.  She  turns  angrily,  frowningly  away.  She  will 
not  sing  any  more.  She  goes  out  of  the  ball-room,  finds  her 
shawl  and  ha^  and  sullenly  quits  the  house.  She  glances  back 
at  the  lighted  windows  with  a  darkling  face.  Music  follows 
Jier,  dancing  is  re  commencing,  she  will  not  be  missed.  She 
does  not  care  if  she  is. 

She  walks  down  under  the  black  trees  to  the  gate.  There  she 
stops,  fok\3  her  arms  on  the  top  of  the  stone  wall,  and  stands 
still.  There  is  nothing  more  coldly  melancholy  than  moonlight 
on  snow  ;  it  suits  her  mood,  this  steel  cut  landscape,  all  ebony 
and  ivory.  As  she  stands,  a  figure  comes  out  of  ihe  shadow 
and  approaches  Jjer,  She  stares  at  it,  but  in  no  surprise  or 
alarm. 

"  Oh  !"  she  says,  ungraciously  enough  ;  "  it  is  you  !" 

"It  is  I.  I  thought  you  would  come  out^^  Joanna.  You 
mostly  do,  you  know.    Are  you  going  home  ?" 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  V  Joanna  demands,  still  ungra- 
ciously, and  not  moving. 

"Oh,  you  know,"  George  Blake  answers.  "It  is  my  off- 
night,  and  I  could  not  keep  away.  Try  and  be  civil  to  a  fel- 
low, Joanna.    Are  you  going  home  !    Let  me  go  with  you." 

She  stands  silent.  George  Blake  is  in  love  with  her— she  is 
amnzed,  but  not  in  the  least  flattered  by  the  fact.  Plain  Slea- 
ford's  Joanna  as  she  is,  she  has  some  nameless  fascination  for 
him.  He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Sleafords'  for 
years  without  being  in  the  least  smitten  by  either  of  the  fair 
Misses  Sleaford.  Suddenly,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore, 
he  is  possessed  of  a  passion  for  this  girl,  Joanna,  that  holds  him 
as  with  bonds  and  fetters.  His  mother  would  not  approve  ; 
Joanna  snubs  him  unmercifully— all  the  same,  his  infatuation 
deepens  with  every  day. 

"Are  you  coming  ?"  young  Blake  asks;  "or  are  you  going 
back  to  the  house  ?" 

She  glances  over  her  soulder  once  more  at  those  lighted  win- 
dow?, with  a  frown. 

"  I  will  go  home.  Oh,  yes,  you  may  come.  They  will  not 
miss  me — they  are  too  well  engaged." 

"  I  suppose  all  the  cream  of  the  cream  are  there?"  he  says 
gaily,  drawing  her  arm  through  his,  quite  happy  for  the  time 
— "  the  Van  Rensselaars,  the  Ventnors,  and  the  rest.  Living- 
ston is  there  of  course  V 

"Of  course,"  she  says,  shortly. 

"  And  devoted  to  the  lovely  princess  1  Ah,  what  a  match  he 
will  make  ! — beauty,  riches,  everything — must  have  been  born 
with  a  diamond  spoon  in  his  mouth,  that  fellow." 

She  does  not  reply.  She  shivers,  and  draws  her  shawl  with 
impatience  about  her. 

"  How  cold  it  is  !"  she  says,  almost  angrily.  "  Do  not  talk. 
Let  us  hurry.    It  is  nearly  two  o'clock." 

But  George  does  talk,  gaily  and  fluently.  He  talks  so 
much  that  he  is  unconscious  she  listens  in  silence.  They 
reached  the  farm,  wrapped  in  quiet  and  darkness,  without 
meeting  a  soul.    All  are  in  bed,  but  Joanna  has  a  key. 

"Good-night,"  she  says,  "  and  don't  be  so  foolish  waiting  for 
me  another  time.    What  would  your  mother  say  V 

He  laughs. 

"  My  mother  thinks  I  am  virtuously  asleep  in  New  York.  We 
do  not  tell  our  mothers  everything.  It  would  not  be  good  for 
'em.    Good  night,  Joanna." 

He  goes  ofi^,  whistling,  through  the  white,  still,  frozen  night. 
Joanna  gets  in,  and  reaches  her  room,  but  she  does  not  go  to 
bed.  She  sits  there  in  the  chill,  ghostly  moonlight  a  long  time 
— so  long  that  the  moon  wanes,  and  sets,  and  the  stars  fade 


out,  and  the  deep  darkness  that  precedes  dawn  falls  on  the 
earth.  Far  oft',  at  Abbott  Wood,  the  gay  birth-uight  is  break- 
ing up,  and  good-bys  are  being  spijken  to  the  merry  music  of 
sleigh-bells.  But  the  dark  morumg  sky  is  not  darker  than  the 
set  face  of  Sleaford's  Joanna. 

(to  be  continued.) 


MAJOil-GENERAL  JAiVIES  SHIELDS. 

The  following  vigorous  poem,  evoked  by  the  recent  death  of  the 
dashing  Irish- American  soldier,  Major-deneral  James  Shields,  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Pilot  over  the  signature  of  "  W."  : — 

As  the  fall  of  an  oak  in  the  forest 

That  had  weathered  the  tempests  for  years, 
As  new  pangs  when  the  bosom  is  sorest 

And  the  eyelids  inflamed  with  their  tears, 
Such  the  void  which  our  vision  to-morrow 

Shall  mourn  in  Life's  sorrowful  fields  ; 
Such  the  grief  that  shall  deluge  with  sorrow 

Two  lands  for  the  patriot  Shields. 

Like  the  drop  of  the  eyelids  in  slumbers 

When  the  weary  day  draws  tf.  a  close, 
Like  the  sleep  of  a  babe  whom  the  numbers 

Of  a  mother's  song  lull  to  repose  ; 
So,  whan  all  of  his  conquests  were  ended 

(Their  record  shall  history  guard), 
Has  the  citizen-soldier  ascended 

From  earth  to  his  Master's  reward. 

On  the  plains  where  prond  Mexico's  banner 

Saw  defeat  multiplied  for  its  lot, 
When  the  armies  of  old  Santa  Anna 

Fled  in  fear  from  the  legions  of  Soott, 
When  her  plazis  were  trodden  by  strangers, 

Ear  glory  enshrouded  in  niaht, 
He  was  ever  the  foremost  in  dangers. 

He  was  always  the  van  in  the  tight. 

In  the  conclaves'  where  statesmen  assemble 

With  the  calmness  of  wisdom,  his  voice, 
Never  schooled  in  the  art  to  dissemble, 

Ever  prompt  with  the  right  to  rejoice, 
Has  been  heard  ;  and  the  eloquent  stories 

That  he  told  of  his  country  we  have, 
Though  the  voice  that  depicted  her  glories 

Is  silent  and  mute  in  the  grave. 

Where  the  Shenandoah's  water  enlarges 

The  flow  of  Potomac's  blue  tide. 
Where  the  fields  witnessed  Stonewall's  mad  charges, 

Where  the  hiil-tops  saw  Sheridan's  ride. 
He  alona  from  the  Scourge  of  the  Valley 

Won  the  conqueror's  prestige,  the  day 
When  his  clarion  voice  bade  to  rally 

The  soldiers  again  to  the  fray. 

Let  him  sleep  where  the  Western  pine  tosses 

Its  green  foliage  over  his  grave  ! 
Though  two  cations  lament  for  their  losses, 

Ainhe  world  mourns  the  death  of  the  brave  ; 
Be  his  sleep  on  the  breast  of  that  far  land 

Whose  sward  for  his  burial  yields, 
But  the  fame  of  his  valour  shall  garland 

With  ^lory  the  tomb  of  James  Shields, 


HOW  IT  WAS  SETTLED. 


Two  jovial  young  men  in  Kentucky  wished  to  call  the  same 
girl  their  dear  ducky  ;  so  after  some  talk,  they  agreed  on  a 
walk,  to  settle  which  suitor  was  lucky.  The  man  who  should 
walk  or  run  longest-,  the  pluckiest  man  or  the  strongest,  was 
to  get  the  fair  pearl  in  the  shape  of  a  girl,  and  of  all  matches 
this  was  the  throngest.  The  throng  was  both  lightsome  and 
shady  that  watched  Messrs.  Brown  and  O'Graiy  ;  but,  while 
they  both  shanked  o'er  a  road  that  was  planked,  a  third  suitor 
eloped  with  the  lady. 
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TOMJIOORE. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock, 

(concluded  from  our  last,) 

Next  to  hia  Irish  versatility,  Moore's  moat  striking  charac- 
teristic, considering  him  as  a  writer,  was  his  untiring  industry. 
He  was  one  of  the  slowest  of  workers  about  whom  we  have 
authentic  information.  He  was  excessively  hard  to  please  con- 
cerning the  phrases  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts  ;  and  he 
spent  much  more  time  in  elaboration  than  most  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  present.  The  mass  of  his  writings  is  astonishin<^ 
from  mere  bulk  ;  but  if  we  take  into  account  the  patient  labour 
he  bestowed  on  even  the  most  trifling  we  must  regard  the  whole 
as  stupendous.  When  his  name  is  mentioned  nowadays  most 
people  think  of  him  solely  as  a  poet ;  yet  he  was  really  a  volu- 
minous prose  writer  as  tvell.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  he 
was  a  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  time,  as  well 
as  the  author  of  numerous  prose  works  that  appeared  in  the 
more  enduring  form  of  volumes. 

"The  Epicurean,"  an  Egyptian  romance,  is  not  unfitly 
classed  among  his  poetic  works,  since,  except  in  the  accidents 
of  poetic  measure  and  rhyme,  it  has  all  the  qualities  of  his 
poetry. 

His  Life  of  Sheridan  is  prized  for  its  historical  merit  as  well 
as  Its  biographical— even  more  so  by  some,  since  Moore  set  his 
picture  of  Sheridan  in  a  framework  made  from  the  history  of 
tlie  time  wherein  that  extraordinary  and  brilliant  Irishman 
lived  and  moved. 

In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Byrou  Moore  undertook  a  task  of 
enormous  magnitude,  and  of  a  nature,  we  should  judge,  by  no 
means  congenial  to  his  class  of  intellect.  The  drudgery  of  wadino' 
through  innumerable  letters,  even  though  they  were  penned  by 
Byron,  could  have  had  little  attraction  for  so  sprightly  and 
fanciful  a  mind  as  Moore's.  To  select  from  among  such  a  mass 
the  documents  that  might  properly  be  published,  and  to  string 
them  together  on  an  interesting  thread  of  connecting  narrative— 
the  whole  making  a  bookshelf  full  of  volumes— was  a  labour  of 
no  ordinary  kind  ;  yet  Moore  accomplished  it,  and  the  almost 
unanimous  verdict  on  his  work  is  that  it  was  well  done.  It 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  chief  reason  for 
undertaking  so  troublesome  and  exacting  a  task  was  an  impel- 
ling desire  of  the  Irish  poet  to  repay  the  friendly  intentions  of 
the  English  one.  Moore  had  lost  two  thousand  guineas  by  de- 
liberately sacrificing  the  autobiographical  manuscripts  which 
Byron  had  given  him  in  Italy.  In  doing  fairly  by  Byron's 
memory  in  the  work  under  notice— far  more  fairly  than  Byron 
with  all  hia  violent  prejudices  and  strong  unrestrained  passions 
could  have  done  for  himself— Moore  acquitted  himself  at  least 
in  full  of  any  obligations  which  Byron's  kindly  intent  had  put 
mm  under. 

We  have  now  trespassed  almost  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the 
limits  allowed  us  for  this  confessedly  imperfect  notice  of  Moore  ; 
yet  we  cannot  close  without  referring  to  hia  Life  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  his  "  Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Religion,"  and  his  History  of  Ireland.  The  first-named  of  these 
18  tolerably  well  known  to  ordinary  readers.  In  it  Moore, 
writing  for  the  English  public,  with  equal  spirit  and  skill,  not 
only  throws  a  halo  over  the  hero  of  his  book,  but  actually  goes 
far  out  of  his  way  to  evoke  admiration  for  Robert  Emmet  and 
others  of  the  writer's  early  friends  who  burned  to  overthrow 
the  whole  fabric  of  British  domination  in  Ireland.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  Moore  published  the  Life  of  Lord  Edward 
m  the  teeth  of  those  aristocratic  friends  with  whom  he  lived  on 
intimate  terms.  Again  and  again  one  or  other  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  giving  one  or  other  plausible 
reason  for  the  counsel  offered;  but  without  effect.  Lords 
Holland,  John  Russell,  and  others— nay,  even  Lady  Campbell, 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  own  daughter— tried  to  prevent  the 
publication  ;  but  in  vain.  Moore  was  not  to  be  stirred  from 
his  resolve.  The  book  came  forth  in  due  time  ;  and  so  in- 
dustrious had  Lord  Edward's  first  biographer  been  in  gathering 
aU  the  available  information  that  not  a  single  important  fact 
in  the  career  of  that  most  gallant  of  the  Geraldines  was  omitted. 


Even  the  truly  careful  and  painstaking  historian  of  the  '98  era. 
Dr.  Madden,  in  going  over  the  field  that  had  been  reaped  by 
Moore,  found  scarcely  a  gleaning  left  behind. 

Of  the  "Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Religion,"  we  have  not  space  to  say  much.  The  work  is  essen- 
tially a  controversial  one,  and  was  designed  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Catholic  Church  over  all  others.  The  famous 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  Dr.  Doyle,  expressed  himself 
in  extremely  laudatory  terms  of  this  work  ;  although,  as  a 
learned  ecclesiastic,  he  could  not  deem  it  perfect.  We  can  find 
room  only  for  the  following  closing  passage  of  this  remarkable 
work  of  Moore's.  It  is  the  seeking  Irish  gentleman  himself,  at 
length  arrived  at  conviction,  who  speaks  : — 

"Hail,  then,  to  thee,  thou  one  and  only  true  Church  !  which 
art  alone  the  way  of  life,  and  in  whose  tabernacle  alone  there  is 
shelter  from  all  this  confusion  of  tongues.  In  the  shadow  of  thy 
sacred  mysteries  let  my  soul  henceforth  repose,  removed  alike 
from  the  infidel  who  scoffs  at  their  darkness,  and  the  rash 
believer  who  vainly  would  pry  into  its  recesses  ;  saying  to  both, 
in  the  language  of  St.  Augustine  :  '  Do  you  reason,  while  I 
wonder  ;  do  you  dispute,  while  I  shall  believe  ;  and,  beholding 
the  heights  of  Divine  power,  forbear  to  approach  its  depths.' "° 

The  last  work  on  which  Moore  was  engaged  was  a  History  of 
Ireland.  It  was,  in  our  opinion,  an  appropriate  close  to  a 
literary  career  which,  in  the  face  of  numerous  obstacles  that 
would  have  deterred  most  other  men,  had  been  mainly  devoted 
to  Ireland  and'her  interests  as  Moore  saw  them.  Four  volumes 
of  this  history  he  supplied  to  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia  ;  but  the 
work  was  one  for  which  both  failing  powers  and  a  grovvin"  con- 
sciousness of  inability  to  do  his  subject  justice  made  him  "unfit. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  old  Gaelic  tongue  ;  and  when  he  was 
.shown  some  of  the  old  Irish  historical  manuscripts  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  which  were  as  sealed  books  to  him,  he  could 
only  express  his  conviction  that  the  men  who  penned  those 
manuscripts  were  no  fools,  and  his  regret  that  he  had  taken  on 
himself  to  write  Irish  history  without  being  able  to  avail  himself 
of  their  labours.  In  this  frank  confession  we  have  another  and 
gratifying  instance  of  Moore's  literary  conscientiousness. 

A  couple  of  incidents  more  in  Moore's  life  must  have  notice, 
however  brief.  In  1832  the  electors  of  Limerick  were  anxious 
to  givo  him  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  their  city.  At  that  time, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  a  member  of  Parliament  should 
have  a  property  qu.ilification  amounting  to  at  least  £300  per 
annum.  The  Limerick  people  were  willing  to  buy  for  him  a 
landed  estate  worth  annually  more  than  the  sum  mentioned,  to 
enable  him  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Moore 
was  an  unbeliever  in  Repeal  of  the  Union  ;  his  conviction  was 
that  Repeal  of  itself  was  not  enough,  and  that  it  must 
naturally  and  inevitably  lead  to  separation  from  England  ; 
but  he  distinctly  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  accept 
separation,  because  in  his  opinion  nothing  short  of  a  violent 
convulsion  would  wholly  undo  the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  He 
entertained  for  a  while  the  notion  of  going  into  Parliament,  to 
aid  his  country  by  voice  and  vote  ;  but  on  reflection  he  wholly 
relinquished  that  idea.  As  a  literary  man,  living  solely  by  the 
labours  of  his  pen,  he  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  time  v/hich 
attention  to  Parliamentary  duties  jwould  entail ;  he  apparently 
would  not  undertake  those  duties  unless  he  could  perfectly 
fulfil  them  ;  and  as  to  accepting  the  proffered  gift  of  the  people 
of  Limerick,  flattering  as  the  offer  was,  he  frankly  said  to  the 
deputation  that  waited  on  him,  that  if  he  were  compelled  to 
choose  a  paymaster  between  the  Government  and  the  people  he 
would  decidedly  prefer  the  latter,  but  not  being  under  such 
compulsion  he  preferred  to  keep  his  independence,  and  become 
the  hired  servant  of  neither.  The  negotiations  thereupon  came 
to  an  end,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  O'Connell,  who  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  and  serious  disagreements  between  him- 
self and  Moore  on  points  of  policy,  yet  firmly  believed  that  the 
poet's  presence  in  the  London  House  of  Commons  would  have 
been  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  Irisfi  side  at  West- 
minster. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  an  early  paper  our  readers  will 
have  understood  that  Moore  had  no  objection  to  receiving  Go- 
vernment money  so  long  as  his  personal  independence  was 


secured.  If  he  were  put  under  no  obligation  to  refrain  from 
saying  or  writing  whatever  he  chose,  he  saw  nothing  degrading  ' 
or  dishonouring  in  having  a  share  of  the  money  which  Ireland 
as  well  as  Great  Britain  contributes  to  the  Imperial  purse.  A 
more  delicate  sense  of  honour  in  this  regard  is  cherished  by 
patriotic  Irishmen  of  our  own  time  ;  but  we  do  not  denounce 
Moore  because  he  did  not  think  on  this  point  as  we  do.  It 
woiild,  in  effect,  be  blaming  him  for  not  having  been  born  some 
fifty  years  later  than  he  was.  His  political  friends  high  in  one 
Ministry  or  another  could  have  easily  given  him  a  lucrative 
berth  and  would  have  been  most  willing  to  do  so ;  but  they 
knew  too  well  his  unbending  resolve  on  one  point.  They  were 
aware  that  nothing  which  could  seem  like  a  bribe  would  be 
accepted  by  him — that  he  would  reject  with  indignation  any- 
thing that  might  even  wear  the  appearance  of  purchase.  At 
length,  in  1835,  they  hit  on  the  idea  of  voting  him  £300  a  year 
solely  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  literature.  The  character 
of  Moore  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer  stood  so  high  at  the 
time  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  one  spoke  against  the 
proposed  literary  pension.  This  was  a  Mr.  Biennerhassett, 
member  for  Tralee,  who  could  see  no  reason  for  rewarding  one 
whose  services  to  literature  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  writing  of 
"sonnets  for  love-sick  maidens,  and  libels  on  George  the 
Fourth."  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  opposition  was  of  no  avail ; 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  existence  Moore  was  put 
beyond  anxiety  for  the  daily  bread  of  himself  and  those  depend- 
in  j;  on  him. 

A  visit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in 
the  Edinburgh  theatre  we  can  merely  allude  to.  These  events 
took  place  in  1825.  The  Scotchmen  behavcd  magnificently  to 
Ireland's  poet.  Ten  years  later  an  audience  in  the  Theatre 
Royal  of  Dublin  excitedly  shouted  the  actors  off  the  stage  in 
order  to  show  regard  for  Moore,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
house.  It  was  the  very  year  in  which  the  pension  for  literary 
services  had  been  conferred  on  him  ;  and  we  mention  the 
matter  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  that  time  concerning 
Government  pensions  not  dishonourably  earned.  [Times  change, 
and  ideas  change  with  them  ;  and  It  is  ill  measuring  the  people 
of  one  age  by  the  standards  of  another. 

After  1835  Moore  paid  two  visits  to  Ireland.  One,  the  last, 
was  caused  by  the  death  of  his  ever  beloved  sister  Ellen,  and  of 
course  was  a  strictly  private  visit.  The  other,  made  in  1838, 
when  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  his  pension  for  three  years,  was 
remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  a  great  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  Dublin  theatre.  Moore  on  that  occasion 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Unusual  as  it  is  to  speak  from  the  boxes  of  a  theatre,  I 
really  cannot  sit  any  longer  silent  under  these  repeated  demon- 
strations of  cordiality  and  affection,  and  therefore  have  nothing 
for  it  but  to  say,  with  Mr.  Mwddlework  in  the  farce  which  we 
have  just  witnessed,  '  And  now  for  my  oration.'  It  would  re- 
quire a  voice,  I  fear,  of  far  more  compass  than  I  command  to 
make  myself  heard  by  the  numerous  friends  who  have  here  as- 
sembled to  greet  me ;  though  had  I  the  voice  of  Stentor  him- 
self, combined  with  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  or  of  your 
own  O'Connell,  I  should  fail  to  convey  to  you  a  hundredth  part 
of  what  I  really  feel  at  this  great,  this  overpowering  kindness. 
Not  that  I  pretend  to  consider  myself  as  wholly  unworthy  of 
such  a  reception,  for  that  would  be  to  do  injustice  to  you,  my 
kind  friends,  as  well  as  myself.  No  ;  you  have  had  in  other 
times,  and  you  have  still,  far  more  able  and  eloquent  champions 
of  your  cause.  But  as  the  humble  interpreter  of  those  feel- 
ings, those  proud  though  melancholy  aspirations  which  breathe 
throughout  our  own  undying  songs — as.the  humble  medium  by 
which  that  voice  of  song  and  sorrow  has  been  heard  on  other 
shores,  awakening  the  sympathy  of  every  people  by  whom  the 
same  wrongs,  the  same  yearnings  for  freedom  are  felt — in  this 
respect  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
worthy of  your  favours.  It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  most 
of  my  hearers  that  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  those  songs  I  my- 
self foresaw  and  foretold  the  sort  of  echo  they  would  awaken 
in  other  lands — 

"  The  stranger  shall  hear  our  lament  on  his  plains, 
The  sigh  of  our  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep." 


This  prediction  I  have  lived  to  see  accomplished.  The  stranger 
has  heard  our  lament  on  his  plains,  and  the  sigh  of  our  harp 
has  been  sent  o'er  the  deep,  and  wherever  oppression  is  struggled 
against,  or  liberty  cherished,  there  the  strains  of  Ireland  are 
welcomed  as  the  language  native  to  such  feelings.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing fact  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  the  Irish  Melodies 
have  been  translated  in  a  Polish  sense,  and  are  adopted  by  that 
wronged  and  gallant  people  as  expressive  of  their  own  dis- 
astrous fate.  Not  to  trespass  any  longer  on  your  attention,  I 
shall  only  add  that  there  exists  no  title  of  honour  or  distinc- 
tion in  all  ambition's  proud  catalogue  to  which  I  could  attach 
half  so  much  value,  or  feel  half  so  anxious  to  retain  unforfeited 
through  life,  as  that  of  being  called  your  poet — the  poet  of  the 
people  of  Ireland." 

Moore  had  five  children  born  to  him.  They  were  both  his 
greatest  joys  and  his  greatest  sorrows.  He  loved  them  with  the 
abounding  wealth  of  affection  that  distinguishes  the  Irish  heart  ; 
yet  through  them  he  received  the  severest  chastisements  which 
Heaven  sent  him.  He  survived  them  all.  It  was  his  misfor- 
tune that  he  lived  to  be  able  to  write  that  he  had  no  near  rela- 
tive on  earth.  One  of  the  best  of  sons  himself,  he  was  one  of 
the  weakest  of  fathers  also.  He  allowed  his  Protestant  wife 
to  rear  their  children  up  in  her  own  ways  ;  and  though  when 
in  London,  where  a  Catholic  church  was  at  hand,  he  would  bring 
his  eldest  son  Tom  to  Mass  with  him,  he  seems  not  to  have 
made  any  resolute  struggle  to  secure  for  those  well  beloved 
children  the  advantage  of  communion  with  that  Church  which  in 
his  book  he  apostrophised  as  the  "one  and  only  true."  The 
mixed  education"  of  his  youth,  and  the  "  mixed  marriage"  that 
followed,  may  fairly  be  credited  with  the  lamentable  weakness 
we  have  mentioned.  But,  whatever  the  cause,  in  his  children 
Moore  found  his  supremest  woe.  One  after  another  faded  away, 
and  went  before  the  father  to  the  grave.  He  allowed  his  two 
sons  their  own  way  in  entering  the  British  service  as  army 
officers.  The  younger,  Russell,  after  a  year  in  India,  came  home 
to  die  ;  the  elder,  Tom,  a  young  man  of  some  ability  and  of 
very  agreeable  appearance,  followed  too  faithfully  the  examples 
set  to  him  by  his  brother  officers,"  developed  into  a  scapegrace, 
and  wore  down  his  constitution.  The  unhappy  father  and  mother 
straitened  themselves  to  pay  his  debts  ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  of  all  the  misery  he  made  them  endure.  We  do  not  know 
of  anything  more  affectingly  simple  and  natural,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, than  Moore's  comment  on  a  suggestion  made  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  allow  money  enough  to  this  son  Tom  to  enable 
him  to  live  like  a  gentleman.  It  was  this  :  "  If  I  had  thought  but 
of  living  like  a  gentleman,  what  would  have  become  of  my  dear 
father  and  mother — of  my  sweet  sister  Nell — of  my  admirable 
Bessy's  mother  ?"  Tom  was  eventually  obliged  to  quit  the  Bri- 
tish army  ;  the  father  contrived  to  get  him  a  commission  in 
the  French  one  ;  the  young  man  went  out  to  Algeria,  his  health 
gave  way  utterly  there,  and  he  ended  his  career  in  a  hospital, 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  parents  whose  sole  re- 
maining hope  he  was.  He  died  in  debt ;  but  Moore  and  his 
wife  were  resolved  that  no  taint  should  rest  on  their  son's  name 
which  it  was  within  their  power  to  wipe  away,  so  the  father  de- 
voted every  penny  he  could  scrape  together  to  acquit  the  son's 
obligations,  and  when  this  was  found  to  be  not  enough,  the 
mother  took  her  most  valuable  ornaments  into  Bath,  and  there 
sold  them,  to  help  to  pay  off'  the  debts  of  her  erring  boy. 

The  death  of  this  last  child  seems  to  have  crushed  Moore. 
The  active  brain,  so  long  and  so  constantly  overtaxed,  had 
been  wearing  out  before  that  time.  The  four  volumes  of  his 
last  work — the  history  of  that  natal  isle  which  was  always  his 
chief  source  of  inspiration — had  been  wrung  from  the  failing 
mind  in  a  slow  dull  agony.  The  pangs  of  a  heart  wounded 
beyond  all  power  of  earthly  healing  were  now  added.  Day  by 
day  the  thought  preyed  on  him  that  himself  and  his  wife  were 
alone  in  the  world.  Friends  he  had  many — true  friends — 
friends  who  would  not  be  tardy  in  coming  to  his  aid  with  any 
help  he  might  choose  to  ask  ;  but  aU  his  life  long  the  proud- 
spirited son  of  the  Auugier  street  grocer  had  shrunk  from  ac- 
cepting favours  from  anyone,  and  even  if  now  he  could  stoop  to 
the  reception  of  favours,  his  want,  his  pressing  need,  his  crying 
loss,  was  what  no  friend,  however  kindly  disposed,  could  supply. 
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Who  could  give  him  back  the  children  whom  Death  had  clasped 
in  cold  inexorable  embrace  ]  Who  could  restore  the  little  ones 
who  had  sported  at  his  knee  in  their  early  days— who  had  grown 
into  his  life  more  and  more  with  the  fleeting  years— who  had 
become  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  existence,  as  it  were— for 
whom,  each  as  they  came  to  him,  he  found  room  in  his  heart 
with  love  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  last,  without  infringin<^ 
?u  .  u  J  ^®      ,  ^'oiply,  so  bounteously  given  to  those 

that  had  come  before  ?  The  case  was  one  wherein  there  could 
be  no  remedy  save  from  a  heavenly  physician.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  his  constant  pain  Moore's  mind  gave  way  more  and 
more,  until  it  came  to  pass  that  when  he  ventured  into  society 
for  an  evening,  and  heard  one  of  his  own  songs  sung,  although 
It  aflected  hitn  he  could  not  identify  it,  and  muttered  some 
such  remark  as  "  Very  pretty  ;  I  think  I  have  heard  that  be- 
fore. Memory  failed  him  ;  softening  of  the  brain  had  set  in  ; 
Its  ravages  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  of  his  life  he  was  little  better  than  a  breathing  log 
Death  released  him  from  this  mournful  state  on  the  20th  of 
February,  18o2,  in  the  seventy- third  year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  Bromham, 
near  the  cottage  of  Sloperton  ;  and  over  them  was  placed  a 
tombstone  inscribed— 

"  Thomas  Moore, 
"Poet  and  Patriot  of  Ireland." 


THE  MUSIC  OF  MOORE. 

BY  HENRY  O'mEAEA. 

The  statue  at  Thebes,  mute  in  shade  as  the  tomb. 

Gave  musical  strains  when  the  sun-gleams  shone  o'er  ; 

So  the  nation,  once  silent  as  Memnon  in  gloom, 
Trilled  forth  tuneful  plaints  in  the  sunshine  of  Moore. 

His  verse  lent  the  rays  that  relumine  her  glory, 
His  lyrics  the  voice  still  reciting  her  praise  ; 

And  their  heart-thrilling  themes  yet  revive  he'r  gone  story- 
Her  mirth  and  her  melody  live  in  his  lays. 

An  ^Eolian  harp  on  a  banyan  bough  pending, 

His  Muse  and  sweet  numbers  were  wafted  above  • 

But  his  soul,  to  the  soil  like  the  banyan  tree  bending, 
Bore  her  best  notes  again  to  the  isle  of  his  love,      '  ' 

'Twas  no  monochord  music  he  rendered  alone, 
As  each  lyre-string  sang  her  renown  and  he'r  wrong  - 

Famed  Amphion  raised  walls  by  his  harp's  magic  tone-^ 
Moore  exalted  his  land  by  the  spell  of  his  song. 

MADGE  M'GINLEY; 

OE, 

THE  PRETTIEST  GIRL  ON  TORY  ISLAND. 
By  C.  MacDeemott. 


Chapter  IV. 

If  Mandy  M'Garvey  might  plume  himself  because  of  any  one 
quality  or  attribute  more  than  another,  it  was  for  his  "lucki- 
ness "  He  was  lucky  in  every  way,  from  his  childhood  up.  He 
had  been  an  only  son.  The  little  farm  that  was  soon  to  be  his  was 
the  most  profitable  upon  the  island.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhood 
he  saw  in  his  prospects  a  prosperity  not  likely  to  be  equalled  by 
any  other  family  on  Tory.  Now  that  he  was  a  man  his  luck 
stood  him  m  good  stead,  and  never  deserted  him.  If  a  cow  or 
a  calf,  a  horse  or  a  hog  of  his  were  for  sale,  he  would  hit  upon 
the  proper  fair— the  dear  one— to  which  to  take  the  animal  If 
a  brewing  of  illicit  whiskey  were  to  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  upon  the  island,  his  it  was  sure  to  be.  If  a  keg  of  poteen 
were  to  be  sold  at  a  high  rate,  Mandy  it  was  who  brought 
that  keg  of  poteen  out  to  meet  the  passing  steamer 
whereon  to  find  the  purchaser.  If  a  quantity  of  sea- weed 
(suitable  for  kelp  manufacture)  better  than  another  hap- 
pened to  be  cast  upon  the  island,  it  was  sure  to  fall  to  him. 
If  a  shoal  of  fish  were  to  be  chanced  upon  by  anyone  on  Tory, 
his  nets  were  certain  of  being  well  filled.    And  once  upon  a 


time,  his  boat  being  upset  by  a  sudden  squall,  Mandy  M'Garvey 
was  the  only  being  of  four  who  was  rescued  from  a  watery  grave. 
In  a  word,  he  came  to  be  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  Lucky 
M'Garvey,  in  contradistinction  to  other  M'Garveya  of  that 
ilk. 

It  was  currently  believed  that  Lucky  M'Garvey  must  have  a 
goodly  heap  of  "  dry"  money  laid  by  somewhere.  Of  late  years 
he  bought  up  most  of  the  kelp— the  manufacture  of  which 
being  perhaps  the  greatest  means  by  which  the  Tory  people  eke 
out  a  livelihood — produced  upon  the  island.  He  certainly 
made  profit  by  these  transactions  ;  for  in  a  needy  time  a  few 
pounds  down  upon  the  nail  is  more  acceptable  than  the  hope  of 
getting  somewhat  more  at  a  future  period  ;  on  which  principle 
"the  Lucky"  became  a  purchaser  for  the  kelp  when  regular 
buyers  were  as  yet  not  in  the  market. 

Lucky  M'Garvey's  house  stood  in  the  West  Town— a  com- 
fortable, two-storeyed,  slated  house.  His  father  had  been  dead 
for  long  before  the  time  of  our  story,  and  his  mother,  an  aged, 
matronly  woman,  had  kept  house  for  him.  He  was  by  this 
time  thinking  of  getting  into  the  connubial  bonds,  and  of 
all  the  girls  in  the  world  it  was  Madge  M'Ginley,  "the 
prettiest  girl  on  Tory  Island"— as  he  himself  designated 
her,  on  one  occasion,  when  speaking  in  this  connexion — 
on  whom  he  bestowed  his  regards.  He  frequented  her 
father's  house  of  evenings  and  leisure  hours  ;  he  brought  her 
presents  from  the  mainland— from  Ireland,  as  he  said  ;  he  made 
himself  agreeable  to  her,  nay,  useful,  in  a  hundred  ways.  If 
she  proposed  to  go  out  to  Cloghineely  he  was  always  at  a  call 
with  his  boat  and  an  improvised  crew— had  had  some  little 
business  of  his  own  to  transact  on  those  occasions,  he  would 
say  ;  and,  in  a  word,  he  was  attentive  and  obliging  to  herself 
and  her  father,  Doalty  M'Ginley,  in  the  highest  degree.  He 
spoke  not  of  his  intentions  during  this  time,  but  he  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  comings  and  goings  of  Neal  Gallagher,  in 
whom  he  saw  one  that  boded  no  good  to  his  amatory  cause. 

A  dull,  silent  man,  was  Lucky,  thick  in  person  as  in  per- 
ception, but  he  was  gifted_  with  a  steady  determination  that 
tided  him  over  all  the  minor  difficulties  in  his  way.  He  saw, 
however,  that  Neal  Gallagher  was  first  favourite  in  Madge's 
eyes,  and,  like  all  dull  men,  he  for  a  long  time  plotted  and 
planned  for  his  rival's  overthrow.  Once,  when  the  lines  of 
Doalty  M'Ginley's  lobster-pots  were  cut  maliciously,  he  stoutly 
said  he  saw  Neal  hovering  at  eve  round  the  spot.  Months  had 
elapsed  ere  the  allegation  came  to  Neal's  ears,  and  then  he 
quietly  disproved  the  charge — proved  to  all  concerned  that  he 
had  no  act  or  part  in  committing  the  depradation. 

Soon  after  this,  at  a  fair  at  Cloghineely — having  that  day  lent 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  Doalty — Lucky  took  occasion  to 
speak  out  his  mind,  and  Doalty  from  that  day  was  his  stout 
ally  in  forwarding  his  designs  regarding  Madge.  Madge 
steac'ily  and  resolutely  put  her  face  against  these  designs — 
boldly  told  her  father  on  one  occasion,  and  Lucky  on  another, 
that  she  would  7iot  marry  him. 

Neal  Gallagher's  visits  to  the  island  were  during  this  time 
oft-recurring,  and  it  became  noised  abroad  that  he  and  Madge 
were  about  to  be  wedded.  One  notable  Sunday,  however,  he 
came  and  were  it  not  for  the  evil  arising  out  of  that  visit,  this 
narrative  had  never  been  written.  Doalty  M'Ginley,  on  that 
particular  day,  was  engaged  in  making  a  brewing  of  poteen ;  Neal 
returned  to  the  mainland  late  in  the  evening  ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  at  daybreak  the  seizure  before  spoken  'of  was  made. 
Thereupon  Lucky  M'Garvey  urged  that  it  must  have  been  Neal 
Gallagher  that  gave  the  information  to  the  police.  Neal  was  as 
guiltless  as  you  are,  my  reader  ;  but,  the  hint  once  thrown  out, 
it  travelled  apace — it  assumed  consistency — it  was  accepted  as 
fact.    It  was  usually  thus  with 

"  Slander— 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  ;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile  ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world — kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons — nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave." 
Of  Madge  M'Ginley's  distraction  on  hearing  of  the  drowning 
of  her  lover,  of  her  self-accusation  in  causing  his  destruction, 
and  of  twenty  other  matters  consequent  thereon,  I  may  not 
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speak.  Suffice  it  that  she  suffered  a  good  deal  of  the  usual 
heart-agony,  that  she  was  laid  up  with  a  serious  illness  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  that  many  months  elapsed  ere  she 
began  to  seem  herself  again. 

Like  a  prudent  man  who  knows  that  no  danger  lurks  around, 
and  who  knows  that  maidens' sorrows  eat  themselves  out,  Lucky 
M'Garvey  for  a  long  time  held  his  suit  with  Madge  in  abey- 
ance— never  in  the  smallest  alluding  to  it — never  obtruding 
himself  into  her  presence,  but  always,  by  a  kind  and  gentle 
attention,  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself  in  her  estimation. 
Nor  in  tiiis  was  he  wholly  unsuccessful ;  for  as  time  deadened 
remembrance  so  did  his  advances  become  endurable  and  anon 
pleasing. 

Two  years,  dating  from  the  eventful  night  of  Neal  Gallagher's 
disappearance,  had  lapsed  into  the  dim  impenetrability  of  the 
past.  A  severe  stormy  Winter  succeeded  a  bad  scanty  harvest. 
The  potato  crop  was  a  failure  that  year  upon  Tory.  While  yet 
the  stalks  were  young  and  tender,  a  gale  swept  over  the  island, 
sending  salt  water  dashing  over  the  low-lying  (which  are  the 
arable)  portions,  and  thus  destroying,  as  a  frost  would,  the  potato 
plants.  The  oat  and  wheat  crops  were  miserably  bad  and  un- 
yielding. There  was  not  enough  of  food  raised  upon  the  island 
for  its  inhabitants. 

The  year,  too,  had  been  almost  continually  rainy,  rendering  it 
impossibly  to  dry  the  seaweed  for  the  kelp  kilns,  so  no  kelp  was 
produced  ;  and  so  dreary  a  prospect  was  before  the  poor  people 
of  Tory,  that  whole  families  raised  sails  and  started,  per  free 
emigration,  to  New  Zealand  and  other  countries. 

Things  had  not  prospered  with  Doalty  M'Giuley.  Eis  crop 
was  a  failure  ;  the  sea  had  been  too  rough  to  successfully  carry 
on  his  business  as  a  lobster- fisher  ;  and,  as  misfortunes  seldom 
come  singly,  his  greatest  trial  was  now  upon  him.  A  dreadful 
storm,  arising  in  the  night-time,  dashed  from  its  moorings  his 
splendid  boat — his  only  one,  to  purchase  which  he  had  gone  to 
great  expense  in  the  previous  Summer.  The  boat  was  afterwards 
discovered  in  staves,  splintered  against  the  rocks,  at  M'Swine's 
Gun  in  Horn  Head! 

In  line,  Doalty  M'Ginley  was  now  literally  stranded  !  He 
was  at  his  wits'  end.  He  stared  aghast  at  the  wreck  of  his  all ! 
What  was  he  to  do  ? 

"  Don't  fear,  man  ;  take  cheer  ;  don't  fret  at  such  an  a  thing. 
Come  into  co  with  me  ;  I'll  svipply  the  boat  an'  you  the  tack- 
lins — we'll  work  constant,  we'll  divide  the  gains,  an'  you  won't 
lose  so  much  be  it  either." 

What  straw  to  a  drowning  man  was  this  1  who  was  the 
speaker  ?  and  was  he  serious  ? 

Yes,  perfectly  serious  was  lucky  Mandy  M'Garvey;  and  the 
thing  was  done,  the  compact  made,  the  wolf  warded  off  from 
Doalty  M'Ginley 's  door! 

The  partnership  was  a  great  success  !  In  all  weathers  would 
the  Lucky  venture  out  to  sea,  and  the  result  was  shoals  of  fish, 
full  lobster-creels,  and  high  prices  at  Derry,  to  which  market 
the  fish  were  sent  on  the  Siigo  steamer,  which  passes  Tory  Island 
on  its  way. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  during  the  early  Spring  months, 
and  all  parties  seemed  satisfied.  One  wild  morning  towards  the 
end  of  March,  Lucky  M'Garvey  stood  at  his  own  door,  looking 
at  the  surf  as  it  dashed  over  the  shore,  and  thinking,  thinking 
deeply  of  many  things. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  his  thoughts  resolving  themselves 
into  words,  ' '  I'm  blowed  if  I  amn't  makin'  a  complate  ass  o' 
mesel'  lattherly !  Here  I  am  workin'  me  eyes  out,  an'  for 
what  ?  Is  it  for  the  few  shillin's  I  get  as  my  share  o'  the  fish 
that  I  risk  me  life  for,  night,  noon,  an'  mornin',  in  all  weathers, 
in  all  saisons  ?  Be  d —  but  no,  but  to  keep  a  bit  an'  sup  in  Madge 
M'Ginley's  mouth !  But  I  won't  stand  it  much  longer — I'm 
d —  if  I  do !  An'  I  didn't  get  thim  few  pounds  1  lint  her 
father  yet  aither  !  I'll  propose  for  her  at  once  now,  so  I  will — 
an'  she  must  marry  me,  or  I'll  know  for  what ! 

Yis,  Madge  must  marry  me,  so  she  must !  But  if  I  could  get 
her  to  forget  that  Neal  Gallagher  before  I'd  spake  to  her  I'd  like 
it.  She's  so  cut  up  about  him — the  divvle's  luck  to  him  I  But 
I'm  cross — the  poor  fellow  is  dead."  • 

He  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  in  which  the  ghost  of  a  certain 
night  rose  up  before  him — a  Sunday  night,  he  rowing  out  from 


Tory  on  a  journey  of  which  no  one  on  the  island  knew  any- 
thing ;  the  ghost  of  a  thing  done  and  words  spoken  on  that 
occasion,  and  for  which  Neal  Gallagher  (God  be  good  to  him, 
now  that  he  was  dead  and  gone  !)  was  accused  ;  the  ghost,  the 
self-accusing,  retributive  ghost  of  these  things  stood  out  boldly, 
vividly  before  Lucky  Mandy,  threateningly,  menacingly  ! 

"  But  who  knows  1"  ho  said,  emancipating  himself  with  an 
effort  of  his  strong  will  from  these  annoying  spectres—"  who 
knows  t    I'm  safe  enough."    And  he  went  on  thinking. 

"  I'll  ask  her  this  very  day  to  marry  me,"  he  said  with  sudden 
determination  ;  after  which,  and  in  which  mood,  he  re-entered 
th«  house,  ate  a  measire  breakfast,  and  started  for  the  M'Gin- 
leys'. 

Chapter  V. 

"There's  every  sign  of  a  storm  out  on  say,"  said  Doalty 
M'Ginley  on  Lncky's  arrival.  "  We  couldu't  do  betther  than 
take  up  the  lobster  pots,  or  they'll  be  all  broke  agin  the  rocks." 

"Done  wid  you,"  responded  Lucky,  assenting  cheerfully. 
"I'll  be  time  enough  to  ask  Madge,"  he  thought,  "  whin  we 
return."  Soon  Doalty,  his  two  sons,  and  Lucky  were  rowing 
briskly  in  the  direction  of  the  Bloody  Foreland,  off  which  coast 
the  lobster-baskets  were  then  set.  The  wind  blew  high,  and 
the  sea  heaved  and  swelled  ominously  ;  but  these  hardy  fisher- 
men pulled  on  cheerfully,  the  glistening  water  splashing  over 
their  broad-bladed  oars,  and  dashing  in  spray  over  the  prow  of 
the  strained  and  creaking  boat.  They  at  length  succeeded,  in 
the  very  teeth  of  an  adverse  wind,  in  reaching  the  baskets, 
which  they  collected  in  all  haste  and  stowed  away  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat.  The  wind  was  favourable  for  the  backward  journey, 
and  presently  the  boat  shot  forth  to  return,  her  one  lug-sail 
flapping  and  bellying  in  the  wind. 

The  day  was  by  this  time  drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  blood-red 
sky,  in  the  crimson  of  which  the  sun  was  now  disappearing,  be- 
tokened to  the  practised  eye  of  old  Doalty  M'Ginley  that  a 
'  severe  night  was  setting  in. 

j  Fast  sped  the  boat,  careering  before  the  wind.  The  rough 
I  rocky  bluffs  and  fissured  crags  of  the  Bloody  Foreland  were  les- 
sening far  astern  ;  Tory  lighthouse  now  showed  out  brightly — 
i  a  star  of  hope  in  the  distance  ;  while  the  dark  ridge  of  the 
'  island  itself  appeared  dim  through  the  gloaming.  On  went  the 
:  boat,  parting  the  waves  ;  the  sea  darkly  rolling  and  splashing 
'  in  its  mighty  heaving.  At  last  they  approached  the  island. 
I  "  I'm  afeard  we'll  get  it  hard  enow  to  land,"  said  Lucky 
;  M'Garvey,  peering  through  the  gloom  with  intensity, 
j  "  We  have  nothing  for  it  but  ride  straight  through  the 
breakers,"  said  Doalty,  as  a  ridge  of  snow-white  foam  became 
i  visible  in  the  semi  darkness  where  the  waves  lashed  and  hissed 
I  and  burst  in  successive  billows  on  the  rugged  shore  before  them. 
:  "Lower  the  sail,  lads,"  he  continued;  "put  out  the  oars — 
there — steady — easy  stroke  now,  lads — be  firm — dip  the  oars 
1  but  lightly — firm,  boys,  firm — now  God  protect  us  !" 

A  swash,  a  roar  of  seething  water,  and  the  boat  is  amidst  the 
foam -crested  breakers. 

The  sinewy  rowers  shut  their  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  the  billow 
bursts  about  their  ears,  half -filling  the  boat !  They  did  not, 
however,  relax  their  hold  on  the  oars,  which  in  these  practised 
seamen's  hands  kept  the  boat  steady  in  the  water.  An  instant, 
a  pull,  or  rather  a  sudden  jerk,  and  the  boat  emerges  from  the 
foam.  A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether  sends 
her  into  calmer  water. 

"  Glory  be  to  God  !  that  was  the  awfulest  wave  I  ever  came 
across,"  ejaculated  old  M'Ginley,  as  they  pulled  into  com- 
paratively sheltered  water — a  small  bay  formed  by  a  j  utting 
headland.  As  he  said  so  he  stood  up  in  the  water-logged  boat 
to  shake  himself  ;  but,  over-balancing  the  boat,  his  footing  gave 
way,  and  he  toppled  overboard. 
In  an  instant  the  boat  was  stayed. 

"  He's  no  swimmer,"  shouted  one  of  the  young  M'Ginleys. 

"  I  am,"  said  Lucky  M'Garvey,  throwing  off  his  blue  flannel 
jacket  and  sou'-wester,  and  jumping  into  the  water. 

It  was  very  dark^  and  Lucky,  though  he  swam  about  like  a 
water-dog,  failed  to  come  upon  Doalty  M'Ginley. 

The  matter  was  becoming  serious. 

Lucky  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
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The  M'Ginleys  took  up  the  shout  and  continued  it. 

Incumbered  with  a  iot  of  clothes,  which  were  now  quite 
saturated  with  brine,  and  consequently  of  considerable  weight, 
Doalty  might  not  be  able  to  keep  himself  afloat. 

Lucky  M'Garvey  swam  round  and  round.  The  young 
M'Ginleys  shouted  loudly,  and  paddled  round  the  spot ;  but  in 
vain. 

A  very  short  time  thus  spent  seemed  an  eternity  to  the 
seekers  ! 

At  length  Lucky  struck  something  with  his  foot.  He  dived  ; 
and  soori  re-appeared  holding  up  his  old  friend !  Becoming  en- 
tangled in  a  net,  Doalty  had  been  within  au  ace  of  being  suf- 
focated. Joy,  joy  to  his  sous!  Joy,  joy  to.  Madge  M'Gifiley 
when  she  hears  of  the  saviour  of  her  father  !  Will  he,  Lucky 
M'Garvey,  now  not  have  a  fair  cause  to  claim  her  as  his  wife  ? 

More  like  four  briny  sea  dogs  than  Christian  men,  these  four 
fishermen  reached  Doalty  Hl'Ginley's  house. 

(to  be  continued.) 

THE  OLD  MAN  DREAMS. 

BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Oh,  for  one  hour  of  youthful  joy  ! 

Give  back  my  twentieth  Spring  ! 
I'd  rather  laugh  a  bright-haired  boy 

Than  reign  a  gray-beard  king  ! 

Oflf  with  the  wrinkled  spoils  of  age  ! 

Away  with  learning's  crown  ! 
Tear  out  life's  wisdom- written  page, 

And  dash  its  trophies  down  1 

One  moment  let  my  life-blood  stream 

From  boyhood's  fount  of  flame  ! 
Give  me  one  giddy,  reeling  dream 

Of  life  all  love  and  fame  ! 

My  listening  augel  heard  the  pray'r, 

Aud,  calmly  emilinf ,  said, 
"  If  I  but  touoh  thy  suvered  hair, 

Thy  hasty  wish  haih  sped. 

"  But  is  there  nothing  in  thy  track 

To  bid  thee  fondly  stay, 
While  the  swift  seasoua  hurry  back 

To  find  the  wished  for  day  ?" 

Ah,  truest  soul  of  womankind  ! 

Without  thee,  what  were  life? 
One  blias  I  caanot  leave  behind  : 

I'll  take — my — precious — wife  ! 

The  angel  took  a  sapphire  pen,  ' 

And  wrote  in  rainbow  dew, 
*'  The  man  would  be  a  boy  again, 

And  be  a  husband  too  !  ' 

"  And  is  there  nothing  yet  unsaid  i 

Before  the  change  appears  ? 
Eemember,  all  their  gifts  have  fled  i 

With  those  dissolving  years  !'' 

Why,  yes  ;  for  memory  would  recall  i 

My  fond  paternal  joys  ; 
I  could  not  bear  to  leave  them  all ; 

I'll  take — my — girl — aud — boys  ! 

The  smiling  angel  dropped  his  pen — 

"  Why,  this  will  never  do  ; 
The  man  would  be  a  boy  again, 

Ajid  be  a  father  too  !"' 

And  so  I  laughed — (my  laughter  woke 

The  household  with  its  noise) — 
And  wrote  my  dream,  when  morning  broke. 

To  please  the  gray-haired  boys. 

What  would  be  a  good  name  for  a  female  fortune-teller  ? 
Prot'nosti-Kate. 


THE  DINNER  AND  THE  POEM  ; 

OR 

A  GRUMBLER  CURED. 


Mr. 


Jones  was  editor  of  the  Argus — a  certain  newspaper, 
which,  as  its  name  denotes,  kept  its  hundred  eyes  ever  wakeful 
and  ready  to  record  the  innumerable  scandals,  murders,  and 
depredations  that  take  place  on  that  globe  of  perplexity  called 
the  world.  Whether  the  control  of  so  many  organs  of  sight 
brought  to  bear  on  the  public,  had  left  no  one  of  those  useful 
annexations  to  look  into  his  own  heart,  or  whether  the  perpetual 
observance  of  the  crimes  of  the  world  had  served  to  beguile  his 
mind  from  its  pristine  virtue,  is  uncertain.  But  certain  it  is 
that  that  gentleman  did  possess  a  most  unpardonable  fault — a 
fault  calculated  to  place  anyone  that  happened  to  provoke  its 
exercise  in  a  most  disagreeable  state  of  mind. 

It  was  Saturday  noon.    Mr.  Jones  had  just  arrived  home 
after  a  morning  of  constant  labour  in  his  office.     Tired  and 
hungry,  he  did  not  seem  likely  to  give  an  exhibition  of  self- 
restraint,  and  hence  was  in  a  very  favourable  condition  for  in- 
dulging in  his  usual  pastime. 
;     Mrs.  Jones  had  exerted  herself  to  prepare  an  extra  good 
dinner,  as  she  styled  it,  and,  as  in  nearly  all  such  cases,  the 
dinner  was  half  an  hour  behind  time, 
i     The  ever-welcome  summons  finally  sounded  in  the  longing 
ears  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  in  no  very  delectable  state  of  mind 
he  entered  the  dining-room, 
i     A  vijw  of  the  savoury  viands  spread  upon  the  table  served  for 
a  few  moments  to  appease  his  mind — moments  which  he  most 
industriously  employed  in  appeasing  his  appetite. 

_  Those  precious  moments  were,  however,  soon  consumed,  and 
his  critical  humour  beg  in  to  seek  new  fields  of  glory. 
!     Poor  Mrs.  Jones  was  no  stranger  to  these  humours  of  her 
1  husband,  and  silently  prepared  for  the  coming  onset. 
1     "My  dear,  I  think  this  beef  is  rather  tough— don't  you  ?"  said 
i  Mr.  Jones. 

I  "  I  am  sure  Brigid  cooked  it  long  enough  this  time.  I  sup- 
I  pose  the  butcher  is  responsible  if  he  didn't  choose  a  joint  suffi- 
{  ciently  tender,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  closing  with  a  sigh  that  seemed 
I  to  say,  ' '  The  case  is  hopeless. " 

j  "  Well,  I'll  try  a  little  of  your  terrapin  ;  you  know  you  said 
you  had  become  a  proficient  in  preparing  that  article  while  in 
Florida  last  Winter." 

Mrs.  J  ones  gave  a  smile  of  hope  as  she  served  up  that  dish 
of  Southern  reputation,  thinking  she  would  now,  at  least,  meet 
with  approval.    But  the  smile  was  speedily  chaaed  away. 

"  Why,"  said  her  husband,  with  an  appearance  of  the  greatest 
horror,  "there's  no  salt  in  it." 

Mr.  Jones  had  an  extravagant  liking  for  a  salty  flavour  ;  no 
dish  was  complete,  in  his  eyes,  if  it  were  wanting  in  a  large 
quantum  of  salt.  If  it  failed  to  come  up  to  the  required  stan- 
dard, no  other  redeeming  quality  could  save  it.  Perhaps  that 
was  why  the  acrid  element  predominated  so  greatly  in  his  con- 
versation. 

"  Do  you  call  that  salty  ?  Your  taste  must  be  very  much  cor- 
rupted," said  Mr.  Jones  with  a  pitying  smile. 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  said  the  wife,  who  could  scarcely  restrain 
her  tears  at  the  failure  of  her  best  dish. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  purposely  misunder- 
standing her. 

Mrs.  Jones  disdained  any  further  reply,  and  remained  stub- 
bornly silent. 

Not  so  with  her  partner  ;  that  gentleman  went  on  with  a  reck- 
less disregard  for  her  feelings,  every  dish  only  affording  another 
victim  for  his  iconoclastic  passion. 

Hosrever,  as  every  evil  has  an  end,  some  day,  so  Mrs.  Jones's 
dinner  finally  arrived  at  that  desirable  stage,  and,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  she  handed  the  last  article,  consisting  of  a  most  delicious 
jelly  cake. 

But  Mr.  Jones  had  by  this  time  satisfied  hia  appetite  to  re- 
pletion, and  could  hardly  have  eaten  any  more  if  he  had  tried. 

The  cake,  however,  looked  tempting,  aud  he  hesitatingly  took 
forth  one  of  the  yellow-trnted  pieces,  tasted  it  slightly,  and  left 
the  rest  on  his  plate,  muttering  something  about  "  too  heavy," 


"not  shortening  enough,"  and 'other  equally  polite  expressions. 
He  then  rose  and  departed  for  the  office. 

This  was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  No 
sooner  had  the  sound  of  her  husband's  voice  died  away,  than 
Mrs.  Jones  hastened  to  her  room,  and  indulged  in  a  luxurious 
fit  of  weeping. 

Most  other  women  would  have  stopped  here,  and,  after  allow- 
ing their  feelings  to  evaporate  in  tears,  would  have  gone  back 
to  endure  the  same  disappointment  over  and  over  again. 

But  Mrs.  Jones,  as  the  saying  is,  was  not  that  kind  of  a  woman. 
After  she  had  fully  satisfied  the  requirements  of  Nature  in  re- 
gard to  weeping,  she  began  to  reflect  on  a  wiser  and  more  ener- 
getic course  of  action.  In  fine,  she  determined  to  cure  her 
husband  of  grumbling. 

All  that  evening  she  reflected  over  the  course  she  would 
adopt ;  many  plans  occurred  to  her,  but  were  immediately  re- 
jected. 

She  thought  of  it  at  night,  and  lay  awake  until  the  approach 
of  the  small  hours,  revolving  the  same  thought  in  her  mind. 

Finally  she  startled  her  husband  out  of  a  deep  slumber  by 
crying  out,  about  one  in  the  morning,  "  I  have  it." 

"  What  in  the  world  is  it  you  have  ?"  asked  that  astonished 
personage. 

"It  was  only  a  dream,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  and  resigned  herself 
to  peaceful  slumbers. 

It  may  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have  related,  that  Mr. 
Jones  was  not  remarkable  for  kindness  towards  his  wife.  But 
in  that  supposition  a  very  great  mistake  would  be  made.  On 
the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  those  fits  of  grumbling,  he 
invariably  treated  his  wife  as  well  as  the  most  fastidious  woman 
could  desire.  No  reasonable  want  was  left  unsatisfied.  And, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he  regarded  his  wife  with  all  the 
devotion  of  a  lover  at  the  same  time  that  he  caused  her  the 
most  exquisite  torture  by  his  unreasonable  fault-finding.  It 
might  have  seemed  pardonable  for  him  to  indulge  in  one  fault, 
since  he  was  so  kind  in  other  respects,  but  that  very  circum- 
stance only  served  to  magnify  the  fault  and  the  grief  caused  by 
it.  A  pebble,  surrounded  by  diamonds,  is  tenfold  more  insig- 
nificant than  when  surrounded  by  other  pebbles.  So  the  more 
exalted  the  admiration  and  love  of  Mrs.  Jones  became  in  view 
of  her  husband's  many  good  qualities,  the  greater  the  reaction 
when  afflicted  by  this  single  bad  one.  In  fact,  the  habit  of 
grumbling  had  become  so  much  a  part  of  his  nature,  bred  in  the 
bone,  as  it  were,  that  Mr.  Jones  himself  no  more  thought  of 
the  grief  he  was  causing  by  its  indulgence,  than  of  the  *'  bless- 
ings" he  was  bringing  upon  his  own  head  by  a  too  severe 
criticism  of  some  obscure  but  self-confident  author.  Had  he 
possessed  that  exceedingly  rare  power, 

"  To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us," 
he  would  have,  perhaps,  been  the  first  one  to  endeavour  to 
conquer  it. 

It  was  this  desirable  self-knowledge  that  Mrs.  Jones  was 
going  to  teach  him. 

It  was  Sunday.  Mr.  Jones,  for  a  wonder,  involuntarily  ob- 
served the  Divine  commandment — to  keep  the  Lord's  day  holy 
— by  being  in  good  humour.  It  was  his  custom  on  Sunday 
mornings  to  prepare  an  article  or  a  poem  to  insert  in  the  Arfjris. 
On  this  particular  Sunday  it  was  a  poem. 

After  dinner  he  took  forth  his  inspired  lines  to  read  them,  as 
usual,  to  his  wife.  He,  of  course,  on  these  occasions  expected 
no  criticisms,  although,  through  politeness,  he  would  ask  her 
opinion,  which  never  failed  to  be  an  unqualified  approval.  It 
would  have  amazed  Mr.  J  ones  indeed  had  it  been  otherwise. 

As  we  said,  he  took  forth  the  MS.  to  read  while  his  wife 
silently  prepared  to  listen.    It  bore  the  comprehensive  title  : — 

FRIENDSHIP  AND  LOVE. 

"  When  the  joys  of  Eden  were  hidden  in  night, 

And  mankind  was  doomed  o'er  the  bleak  world  to  rove, 
The  Father  still  lef*  him  two  angels  of  light — 
The  Heaven-sent  angels  of  friendship  and  love." 
Mr.  Jones  concluded  the  stanza  with  a  grandiloquent  tone  and 
accent,  as  if  to  say  :  "  How  is  that  for  true  poetry  V  but  his  ex- 
ultation suddenly  fell  to  zero  when  his  wife  said  : 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  say  Heaven-sent  angels,  when  just  be- 
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fore  you  said'' the  Father  sent  them  ;  in  that  case,  of  course, 
they  would  be  Heaven-sent,  and  there'd  be  no  use  in  repeating 
it." 

Mr.  Jones  looked  up  in  amazement. 

"That  is  a  mere  figure  of  rhetoric;  they  often  do  that  in 
poetry." 

"  I've  no  patience  for  such  poetpr,  if  they  have  to  collect  all 
the  faults  condemned  in  plain  common-sense  prose,  call  them 
licences,  then  patch  them  into  verses,  and  call  it  poetry  !  Well, 
go  on." 

Mr.  Jones  silently  obeyed,  though  witk  a  sadly  monotonous 
tone : — 

"  Then,  while  tossing  and  drifting  on  life's  fitful  sea, 
Dark  clouds  seem  to  threaten,  around  and  above. 
Remember  there's  still  a  calm  haven  for  thee, 
Eeserved  by  the  angels  of  friendship  and  love," 
"There  isn't  a  bit  of  truth  in  all  that!"  said  Mrs.  Jones; 
"however  much  'friendship  and  love'  a  person  may  enjoy,  still, 
if  he  mingles  with  the  world  at  all,  outward  troubles  may  darken 
all  the  brightness  caused  by  your  so-called  angels." 

Mr.  Jones  began  to  think  that  something  remarkable  must 
have  occurred  to  his  wife.  He,  however,  controlled  himself, 
and  merely  said : 

"  I  do  not  know — however  it  may  be,  there's  no  reason  to  be 
so  very  particular  in  a  short  piece  of  poetry.  Ten  readers  out 
of  a  hundred  would  not  perceive  the  difi'erence,  anyhow." 

"  I  think  the  author,  though,  should  know  the  difference  be- 
fore he  pretends  to  express  his  ideas  before  the  public.  How- 
ever, read  the  next  stanza." 

"  Oh,  bliss  to  the  one  who  that  haven  will  gain, 
And  bask  in  its  calmness,  from  evils  apart ; 
For  happiness,  honour,  and  virtue  will  reign 

Where  love  and  true  friendship  inspire  the  glad  heart." 
"  That's  all  visionary,"  resumed  Mrs.  Jones.    "  There  never 
yet  was  a  man  who  dwelt  all  by  himself,  with  only  a  few  friends 
around  him,  that  enjoyed  one  particle  of  happiness.    Idleness  is 
not  only  the  father  of  vice,  but  of  misery  also. " 

Mr.  J  ones  had  by  this  time  found  out  that  his  wife  was  not 
a  mere  listener,  and  began  to  appreciate  her  critical  abilities. 
He  no  longer  offered  to  oppose  her  decisions,  and  hastened 
on  : — 

"  Talk  not  of  the  diamonds  and  rubies  of  Ind, 

Of  the  sparkling  champagne  or  the  brimmiug  Tokay  ; 
What  are  these  to  the  mind  but  a  vain  fleeting  wind, 
When  love  and  true  friendship  have  vanished  away. " 
"  All  very  fine  and  poetical,  but"  

"  Now,  Mrs.  J  ones,  that's  the  fourth  time  you've  broken  in 
on  my  reading,"  said  her  husband,  getting  rather  angry  by  this 
time.  "  I  shall  not  read  a  line  more,  unless  you  promise  not  to 
interrupt  me  again." 

Mrs.  Jones  promised,  though  she  determined  to  make  up  for 
it  at  the  end.  She  herself  was  becoming  rather  sore-hearted 
at  this  new  experiment.  But  she  was  not  the  woman  to  give 
up  a  plan  once  adopted,  and  determined  to  carry  it  out  to  the 
bilter  end. 

Mr.  Jones  continued  his  poem  : — 

Why  sings  the  poor  labourer  so  joyous  and  free  ? 

Why  rings  his  steel  anvil  so  loud  and  so  clear  ? 
He  dreams  of  his  wife  and  his  little  ones  three, 

And  love,  the  bright  angel,  has  found  a  place  there. 

"  Why  that  scowl  and  that  frown  on  the  dark  brow  at  play, 
Where  the  millionaire  sits  in  his  palace  alone  ?    Of  woe 
He  is  thinking,  and  dreaming  of  money  to  pay. 

And,  alas  !  love  and  friendship  have  flown  long  ago. 

"  Then  say  not  that  riches  the  glad  smile  will  bring 
When  the  peace  and  the  joy  of  the  home  are  away  ; 
Those  angels  no  longer  their  sweet  strains  will  sing 

When  yellow-haired  Mammon  usurps  their  bright  sway. 

"  Then,  though  low  be  your  path  in' this  world  here  below, 
And  beset  with  the  briers,  you  may  wearily  move, 
Remember  'tis  still  the  best  pathway  to  go, 

If  cheered  by  the  angels  of  friendship  and  love,"' 

Mr.  Jones,  inspired  by  the  flow  of  the  lines,  had  recovered 
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his  accustomed  tone  towaxda  the  last,  and  concluded  with  a 
grand  flourish  of  sound.  Alas !  how  fleeting  was  his  ecstasy, 
when  his  wife  coldly  began  : 

"Now,  that  is  all  very  romantic,  but  you  will  hardly  find  a 
case  to  correspond  in  real  lite.  For  instance,  in  the  first  stanza 
you  speak  of  the  blacksmith  dreaming  about  hia  wife  and  three 
children,  when  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  see  him  talking 
scandal  or  cracking  low  jokes  Vith  street-loafers,  and  when  he 
goes  home  he  treats  hia  wife  with  about  as  much  refinement  as  the 
common  drunkard  of  the  bar  room  would.  Then,  in  the  next 
stanza"  

Mr.  Jones  had  stared  at  his  wife  with  eyes,  and  perhaps  mouth, 
wide  open  while  she  was  uttering  these  words,  and,  having  con- 
tinued that  operation  as  long  as  he  conveniently  could,  remem- 
bered just  then  that  he  had  some  foreign  papers  to  examine, 
and,  hastily  pocketing  his  manuscript,  ran,  rather  than  walked, 
out  of  the  room.  But  Mrs.  J  ones  followed  as  hastily,  and  some- 
thing in  her  tone  recalled  the  flying  Mr.  Jones. 

Mrs.  Jones,  indeed,  had  hardly  retained  her  composure  as 
long  as  she  did,  and  now  compensated  for  her  harsh  remarks  by 
falling  into  her  husband's  arms  and  watering  his  shoulders  by 
an  abundant  flow  of  tears. 

Mr.  Jones  was  satisfied  by  this  sign  of  reconciliation,  and 
began  to  soothe  her,  finally  asking  : 

"  What  put  it  into  your  head  to  criticise  my  poem  so  dread- 
fully?' 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  by  this  time  regained  her  composure, 
replied  : 

"  Why  did  you  criticise  my  dinner  so  dreadfully  yesterday  ?" 

"And  that  is  the  reason  !  You  clever  schemer,  who  would 
have  ever  thought  of  bringing  a  dinner  and  a  poem  into  contrast 
in  that  fashion  ?  Well,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  success 
in  criticism,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  laughing  ;  then  suddenly  becom- 
ing serious :  "  but  you  have  taught  me  a  lesson,  my  dear — if 
my  grumbling  over  a  dinner  causes  you  as  much  pain  as  that 
criticism  did  me,  I  assure  you  I  shall  never  grumble  over  another 
one." 

*'  Nor  over  anything  else  ?"  put  in  Mrs.  Jones. 
"  Nor  over  anything  else." 

And  Mr.  Jones  kept  his  promise.  Although  many  times  on 
the  point  of  making  a  relapse,  the  remembrance  of  how  his 
wife  criticised  that  poem  of  his  invariably  served  as  a  check. 

THE  TRUTHFJL  TRAVELLER. 


By  Cienedi. 


Towards  the  close  of  a  sultry  Sunday  afternoon  in  July  three 
tourists  were  stretching  their  weary  limbs  and  quenching  their 
thirst  at  the  little  wayside  inn  designated  by  the  country  folks 
around  as  the  "Two-Pot  House."  The  party,  having  an  hour 
until  the  arrival  of  the  train,  were  spending  the  time  as  best 
they  could,  either  in  relating  some  anecdote  concerning  their 
youthful  adventures,  or  indulging  in  a  mild  joke  with  the  rosy- 
cheeked,  black-eyed  barmaid.  A  diversion  was  soon  created 
by  the  arrival  of  that  peculiar  specimen  of  humanity — an  old 
soldier.  As  he  took  a  seat  on  the  deal  form,  the  tourists  sur- 
veying him  horn  head  to  foot  with  no  little  curiosity  ;  for  the 
loss  of  an  eye  and  a  leg — the  latter  member  being  replaced  by 
wooden  one — pointed  him  out  as  an  individual  who  went  through 
many  'scapes  by  flood  and  field. 

The  soldier,  when  seated  to  his  satisfaction,  wiped  his  war- 
worn features  in  an  old  red  pocket-handkerchief  (tvhich  also 
served  as  a  stoppage  for  an  air  hole  in  the  crown  of  his  hat), 
ordered  a  pint  of  ale,  and  then  directed  his  solitary  orb  of  vision 
on  his  opposite  neighbours.  After  about  five  minutes  of  silence, 
the  quiet  was  abruptly  broken  by  one  of  the  tourists  remarking 
that  it  was  very  close.  This  observation  brought  back  the 
wandering  thoughts  of  the  warrior,  who  withdrew  his  gaze  from 
the  contents  et  the  vessel  at  his  side,  and  fixed  it  with  a  look  of 
contempt  on  the  speaker  for  about  half  a  second,  after  which  he 
remarked  : 

"  I  s'pose,  stranger,  you  have  never  travelled  ?" 
The  stranger,  although  for  ten  years  traveller  to  the  eminent 
firm  of  Harstell,  Bluemold,  and  Co.,  galvanic  boot-heel  and 


patent  rat-trap  manufacturers,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
had  never  been  half  a  mile  from  a  duoghill  in  all  his  life. 

Wal,  comrade,"  replied  the  warrior,  as  he  smacked  his  lips 
after  draining  his  pint  of  ale,  "  if  you  wor  out  in  Inja  'tis  there 
you'd  see  the  heat,  and  feel  it  too.  Why,  I  have  often  cooked 
a  beefsteak  there  by  leaving  it  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  flags 
outside  the  door,  when  'twould  be  done  as  coiuplately  as  if  you 
wor  after  burning  half  a  ton  of  red  ash  coal  under  it." 

Then,  after  scrutinising  the  features  of  his  hearers  with  that 
all-piercing  eye  of  his,  to  see  if  the  story  was  making  a  proper 
impression,  he  commenced  agaiu  : 

*"Tis  there  the  heat  is,  sure  enough  ;  they  never  burn  an 
ounce  of  coal  on  railway  engines  during  the  Summer — the  sun 
keeps  the  water  constantly  boiling.  Yes,  indeed,  gintlemen  ; 
if  you  travelled  as  much  as  I  did  you'd  see  many  wonderful 
sights,  to  be  sure.  1  seen  an  Irishman  out  there  wan  time  to 
run  tin  miles  from  a  rainstorm  to  his  employer's  house,  and  in 
the  race  he  gained  forty  perches  on  the  storm." 

"  Wonderful!"  quoth  the  commercial  traveller. 

"  Yis,  gintlemen,  I  performed  that  action  myself  before  I  lost 
the  use  of  my  leg.  Why,  I  often  ate  roasted  apples  down  off 
the  trees  out  in  parts  of  Chiney  ;  and  one  day  three  of  our 
company  went  out  hunting,  and,  as  they  did  not  return  against 
evening,  a  few  of  their  comrades  sec  out  in  search  of  them  next 
morning.  After  travelling  tor  half  the  day,  ihey  came  upon 
their  remains  in  the  form  of  three  little  heaps  of  ashes,  whilst 
their  rifles,  having  melted,  were  bubbling  and  boiling  in  a  liquid 
state  close  by." 

The  subject  being  a  thirsty  one,  the  tourists  ordered  some 
more  drink,  not  forgetting  the  soldier. 

"  Isn't  he  a  divil  of  a  bould- looking  animal  ?"  said  one  of  the 
tourists,  as  a  pug-nosed  bulldog  of  forbidding  aspect  came  into 
the  apartment  ;  "  I'm  sure  he  musl)  be  a  good  fighting  dog." 

"  Wal,  now,  comrades,"  remarked  the  warrior,  as  he  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  "  when  I  was  out  in  the 
northern  part  of  Canada,  I  knew  to  my  own  knowledge  to  have 
a  rat  frequenting  the  fort  there,  and  that  blessed  dog  would 
have  no  more  chance  of  fighting  him  than  he'd  have  of  making 
Athlone  a  packet  station.  Wal,  now,  I  seen  the  major's  bull- 
dog— and  he  was  one  of  the  best  fighting  dogs  in  that  sec- 
tion— he  fought  a  bear  one  time,  and  licked  him  too — to  run 
a^ter  that  rat  wan  day,  an'  if  he  did  the  rat  turned  round, 
stuck  his  stump  of  a  tail  in  the  ground  as  a  prop,  and  stood  on 
his  two  hind  legs  fighting  that  dog.  Wal,  now,  'twould  make 
you  lonesome  to  see  the  dog  after  the  battle  walking  home 
without  an  eye  nor  an  ear  to  be  seen  on  him,  he  was  so  dis- 
figured ;  an'  sure  enough  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  next  day  at 
thoughts  of  his  disgrace.  An',  mind  you,  I  seen  that  rat  in  a 
few  days  afterwards  leading  down  to  the  river  by  the  aid  of  a 
straw  another  of  his  species — maybe  his  grandfather — that  was 
stone  blind  ;  and  that  I  may  be  made  a  general  of  before  next 
Sunday  if  he  didn't  want  to  fight  me  for  putting  him  out  off  the 
footpath." 

"I  suppose  that  place  was  pretty  cold,"  put  in  one  of  the 
company. 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart,  youngster,  that  was  the  place  you 
might  call  cold.  There  was  a  comrade  of  mine  on  sentry  one 
night  who  stopped  on  his  rounds  for  half  a  minute  to  light  his 
pipe.  Well,  during  that  short  space  of  time  he  was  frozen  to 
the  ground,  an'  when  he  was  found  next  morning  he  was  as  stiff 
as  a  statue.  So  a  whole  company  turned  out  with  pickaxes  and 
crowbars  to  root  him  out,  but  they  might  as  well  be  boring 
the  Mount  Cenis  tunnel  with  the  butt  end  of  a  candle.  Then 
they  brought  up  a  score  of  artillery  horses  and  hitched  them 
on  ;  but  they  might  as  well  tackle  a  blind  frog  an'  a  lame 
bulldog  to  the  end  of  Kuockfierna  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
it  to  Limerick.  As  a  last  resource  they  had  to  blow  him 
up  with  half  a  ton  of  gunpowder,  which  completed  its  work  with 
a  vengeance,  for  he  wasn't  seen  for  three  hours  after  the  explo- 
sion, when  some  workmen  perceived  something  like  a  wren 
descending  from  the  clouds.  The  object  became  larger  and 
larger  as  it  drew  near,  until  at  last  it  assumed  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  man.  The  workmen,  thinking  'twas  the  divil  (which  showed 
their  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  for  of  coorse  'twas  aisily  known  the 
prince  of  darkness  had  no  business  in  that  cold  latitude),  ran 
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away  with  their  lives,  and  reported  the  occurrence  at  the  fort. 
Then  a  picket  set  out,  and  found  the  body  at  the  place  indicated. 
Having  brought  it  home,  they  placed  it  in  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
water,  vthere  'twas  left  simmering  for  a  space  of  five  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  surprised  the  men  in  the  mess  room  by 
walking  in  and  taking  a  seat  amongst  them  as  unconcernedly  as 
if  he  was  only  returnin<r  from  parade.  VVal,  you  see,  duty  is 
duty  any  day  ;  so  the  colonel  ordered  him  to  be  coort-martialled 
for  being  absent  from  duty  without  permissson,  but  the  coort 
only  recommended  him  to  be  discharged  from  the  service  as  he 
wasn't  fit  to  endure  much  hardship." 

"Hardship!"  echoed  his  audience;  "why,  was  not  that 
enough  hardship  to  kill  a  couple  dozen  men  V 

"  Wal,  my  friends,  you  haven't  travelled,  and  therefore  you 
are  unable  to  comprehend  the  severity  of  the  cold  in  countries  in 
the  northern  latitudes.  Once  on  a  time  I  and  a  comrade  were 
walking  some  distance  from  the  fort,  and  were  unconsciously  ap- 
proaching a  n  irrow  ravine  which  was  totally  co.icealed  from  our 
view  by  the  snow.  A  farmer,  perceiving  our  danger,  attempted 
to  warn  us  by  whistling,  but  before  the  sound  had  passed  half 
the  intervening  space  ic  became  frozen— actually  frozen.  When 
I  heard  the  whizzing  sound  coming  along  I  looked  around,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  warn  my  companion  he  was  struck  on  the 
head  by  what  appeared  to  be  an  icicle  in  the  form  of  a  cork- 
screw.   It  was  the  whistle.    It  killed  him  dead  on  the  spot." 

"Nonsense !" 

"  Look  here,  young  man,  if  you  are  not  going  to  believe  me, 
I  won't  trouble  you  with  any  more  of  my  reminiscences,"  re- 
plied the  narrator,  with  an  injured  look. 

"  Oh,  excuse  this  fellow  ;  your  adventures  are  so  marvellous 
they  are  really  beyond  his  comprehension  ;  I  hope  you  will  give 
us  some  more  of  them,  for  we  are  really  delighted  with  them," 
put  in  one  of  the  company. 

"  By  Jupither,  I  seen  two  old  women  come  outside  their  doors 
wan  day,  and  that  I  may  be  coort-martialled  before  to-morrow 
if  they  didn't  stop  scolding  there  for  the  two  longest  hours  that 
a  clock  ever  struck,  and  would  have  stayed  there  for  a  whole 
day  only  that  the  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  they  were 
frozen,  forming  a  heap  in  front  of  them  which  grew  so  high  at 
last  that  they  couldn't  see  each  other." 

One  of  the  company  here  ordered  the  warrior's  measure  to  be 
filled,  which  drew  on  him  the  benevolent  gaze  of  the  solitary 
eye. 

"  Wal,  now,  gintlemen,  I'll  recount  to  you  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  adventures  which  it  ever  was  my  luck  or  misfor- 
tune to  come  across,"  replied  the  warrior,  as  he  took  a  hearty 
drink  of  ale. 

Whatever  "  the  extraordinary  adventure"  was  remained  un- 
told, for  at  that  critical  moment  the  landlord  informed  the 
tourists  that  the  train  which  was  to  carry  them  to  the  City  of 
the  Violated  Treaty  was  in  view ;  so  they  had  to  bid  a  hasty 
farewell  to  the  son  of  Mars,  who  remarked,  after  their  depar- 
ture, that  they  were  very  nice  gintlemen,  but  'twas  a  pity  they 
had  never  travelled.  With  which  observation  he  fixed  his  eye 
on  the  pint  of  ale  at  his  side  with  an  intentness  that  might  make 
one  fancy  he  was  looking  for  specimens  of  the  minnow  tribe  in 
the  liquor. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[SPECIALLY  WRITTEN  FOR  "YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COaNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XXX  IL 
p.   Aon,  •oi., 

r^^J^tfyl  P  i«  ^l^'ays.  and  itf  all  situations,  pro- 

nounced like/,  or  ph,  as  in  Philip.  ^ 

f;„n''!J'!°'^"°*^  adjectives,  Aon,  one,  and  -ti.,  two,  cause  aspira- 
tion as  Aon  cor.  one  foot  ;  -66,  co,r.  two  feet  (coir  is  the  plural  of 
cor).    No  Other  numeral  causes  aspiration. 


VOCABULARV. 


Aon,  one. 
ATinru-o,  yonder. 
citniA,  equal,  indifferent, 
cuir,  a  cause,  a  suit  at  law, 
•6<i,  two. 
•ouic,  to  thee, 
rdj,  leave  (verb). 
f&n,  stay, 
gldti,  clean, 
nii<ir.  a  dish. 
pof\c,  a  fort,  a  tune. 
L  CiA  Leir  An  rcuAb  ? 
Anoir?    Ca  p  Atinrifo, 


ppoiiin     (Latin-prandium),  a 
meal,  a  diuner  ;  hence,  ceuTj- 
1j)Aoinn,  first  me^kl,  may  be 
taken  to  signify  breakfast. 
rcuAb,  a  broom, 
reipo,  a  supper, 
reun,  prosperity. 
C15,  come. 

ult-yeirc,  a  monster;  from  ult,, 
great,  and  p(§irc,  a  worm,  a 
reptile,  a  serpent. 
1rbioiti  e.     2.  Ca  b-ruil  All  uU-poifc 
.  ,    -     ,  ■  -.    i:dj;Annpni.     .3.  Ca  inir  beag  ACAiti  ;  ca 

cobAp  5Uti  Ann,  uirge  por,  Agur  reup  jUr.  CACAopA,  rAW 
ttiuc,  Agur  CApAll  Ann.  Ca  An  cAopA  bin.  An  gAbAp  -oub.  An 
muc  65,  A5«r  An  cApAbL  Afvo.     Ca  mop  ope.    4.  Aon  iViiAr 

■OA  miArA.  Aon  toy,  tJa  ooir.  Aon  foAp,  ■6a  pp-  5.  An  ceu'o- 
ppomn,  An  ppoinn,  Ajtir  An  reipe.  6.  C15  liom.  ITa'i  foib. 
7.  fAn  50  foil,  mo  pAir-oin.  8.  Cpeitjim  50  b-puil  cu  Annpn.  9. 
JTlAp  A  CA  CApc  m6p  opm  CAbAip  •OAm  ■oeo6  uipje  gUn,  mi  ir  aiL 
LeAC.  10.  An  fOApp  Ioac  bdinne  bo 'ni  pon  ■ooApg  ?  1r  cumA 
liom.  TTlA  ircumAleAc,  ro  ■oeoc  bAinne,  &tc  tiA  61  ror  e,  6in 
CA  re  ruoip.  r  1    '  I 

L  Whose  is  the  broodl  ?  It  is  mine,  2.  Where  is  the  monster  at 
present  ?  He  is  yonder.  Leave  him  there.  ,3.  I  have  a  little 
island  ;  there  is  a  clean  well  in  it,  fresh  water,  and  green  grass.  There 
are  a  sheep,  a  goat,  a  pig,  and  a  horse  in  it.  The  sheep  is  white,  the 
goat  black,  the  pig  young,  and  the  horse  high.  You  are  very  happy. 
*•  O^e  dish,  two  dishes.  One  foot,  two  feet.  One  man,  two  men,  5 . 
The  breakfast,  the  dinner,  and  the  supper.  6,  Come  with  me.  Wait 
a  while.    7.  Wait  a  while,  my  child.     8,  I  believe  thou  art  there, 

9.  As  I  am  very  thirsty,  give  me  a  drink  of  clean  water  if  you  please. 

10.  Dost  thou  prefer  cows'  milk  to  red  wine  ?  It  is  all  the  same  to 
me.  If  it  IS,  here  (is)  a  drink  of  milk  (for  you),  but  do  not  drink  it 
yet,  because  it  is  cold. 

(to  be  CONTINUED.) 

THE  DECEITFUL  REPORTER  ; 

or, 

GETTING  A  PUFF. 


MERCHANT. 

Kind  reporter,  I've  important  information. 
Sing  hey,  the  kind  reporter  that  you  are, 

About  a  certain  dry-goods  inundation, 

Sing  hey,  the  cheapest  goods  in  town  by  far. 

reporter. 

Food  fellow,  in  conundrums  you  are  speaking. 

Sing  hey,  the  mystic  merchant  that  you  are  ; 
The  answer  to  them  vainly  I  am  seeking. 

Sing  hey,  the  cheapest  goods  in  town  by  far. 

MERCHANT, 

Kind  reporter,  on  to  morrow  I'll  be  going. 
Sing  hey,  the  boss  reporter  that  you  are', 

To  Dublin,  and  soon  then  III  be  showing 
The  biggest  stock— but  take  you  this  cigar. 

REPORTER. 

Good  fellow,  you  have  given  timely  warning, 
Sing  hey,  the  thoughtful  merchant  that  you  are  ; 

I'll  puff  you  up  quite  lively  in  the  morning, 
Sing  hey,  the  merry  eightpenny  cigar. 

P.S. — It  was  the  reporter  that  got  the  puflF, 

TOO  MUCH^FOR  SATAN. 

John  Davis,  who  had  won  much  notoriety  by  his  wild  asser- 
tions, was  accing  as  agent  for  an  Eastern  carriage  firm,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  some  very  strong  and  untruthful  expres- 
sions in  condemnation  of  one  John  Howard's  make  of  bu^oies 
To  retaliate,  Mr.  Howard  pretended  to  have  had  the  followin<^ 
dream,  which  he  narrated  to  all  of  Mr.  Davis's  acquaintances  :— 
I  dreamed,  last  night,  that,  while  walking  down  the  street^  I 
met  an  uncommonly  large  man,  of  a  peculiar  appearance.  As 
I  approached  him  he  stepped  up  to  me,  and  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  ;  "  Why,  Mr.  Howard  !  how  do  ySu  do 
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sir  ]"  and  shook  hands  with  me.  I  then  declared  that  I  had 
never  seen  the  man  before.    The  queer-looking  stranger  said  : 

"You  surely  ought  to  know  me;  I  am  Satan!  I  am  all- 
powerful  on  this  earth,  and  in  order  to  prove  it  I  will  gladly  do 
anything  you  request.'' 

"  Wei!,"  said  I,  "  if  you  can  make  that  hilly  country  level  I 
will  believe  you." 

Then  Satan  waved  his  hand,  and  instantly  the  hills  disap- 
pearedj  anjd  a  level  plain  appeared  before  them. 

"  Wfe1l|adne,"  said  I.  *' Now  can  yo a  reverse  the  course  of 
that  stream  i" 

"  Very  easily,"  said  Satan. 

He  waved  his  hand  as  before,  when,  behold  !  the  stream 
changed  its  course  to  the  opposite  direction. 

"  ^^1^^'  'K'^^l)"  ^5  "  •'^^t  is  certaialy  evidence  of  your  won- 
derful, power-  But  there  is  one  thing  more  I  would  like  to  have 
you  do ;  then  I  could  spend  the  balance  of  my  life  in  peace  and 
harmony.  It  is  this  :  make  John  Davis  quit  his  outrageous 
lying." 

Then  Satan  looked  amazed,  and,  with  one  shrill  shriek  of 
agony,  said  : 

"  Mr.  Howard,  you've  requested  an  impossibility.  It  can't  be 
done !"  . 


SIX  OF  ONE  AND  HALF  A  DOZEN  OF  T'OTHER. 

Once  upon  a  time,  it  is  related  in  the  Chicago  Trihune,  Jake 
Mason  went  to  a  donation  party  where  six  farmers  were  to  con- 
tribute a  jug  of  milk  apiece.  Well,  one  man — a  very  mean  man 
— this  mean  man  was  Jake  Mason — rthought  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  if  he  contributed  water  in  place  of  milk  ;  so  he 
filled  his  jug  with  water  and  took  it  to  the  donation.  When 
he  got  there  he  turned  it  over' the  bung  and  it  ran  into  a  barrel 
where  all  the  other  farmers  had  turned  their  milk.  Now,  what 
do  you  think  was  the  result  ?  Why,  every  one  of  the  six 
farmers  happened  to  be  as  mean  as  Jake  Mason.  They  had  all 
brought  water. 

GAS- J  E  TS. 

"My  wife  tells  the  truth  three  times  a  day,"  remarked  a 
jocose  old  fellow,  at  the  same  time  casting  a  mischievous  glance 
at  his  "  better  half."  "  Before  rising  in  the  morning  she  says  : 
'  Oh,  dear,  1  must  get  up,  but  I  don't  want  to.'  After  break- 
fast she  adds  :  '  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  go  to  work,  but  I  don't 
want  to  !'  And  when  she  goes  to  bed,  she  says  :  '  There  !  I 
have  been  on  the  move  all  day,  and  haven't  done  anything.'  " 

It  isn't  a  good  way  to  attempt  to  settle  an  account  by  letting 
it  stand,  nor  by  letting  it  run  either. 

What  is  the  right  kind  of  timber  for  castles  in  the  air  ?  Sun- 
beams and  moon-beams  and  star-beams, 

"  Before  I  was  married,"  said  young  Grippins,  "  everybody 
told  me  it  did  not  cost  as  much  to  support  two  as  it  did  one  ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  it  doesn't  come  out  that  way  with  me." 

As  long  as  three  women  can  sail  along  the  sidewalk  side  by 
side,  making  all  who  meet  them  turn  into  the  gutter,  why  should 
they  lose  sleep  because  they  can't  vote  1 

The  ladies  are  all  down  on  the  telephone.  They  don't  like  to 
have  a  fellow  whispering  in  their  ear,  with  his  mouth  twenty 
miles  away. 

A  true  picture  of  despair  is  a  pig  looking  through  a  hole  in 
a  gate  at  a  potato  that  lies  a  few  inches  beyond  his  reach. 

"Julia,"  said  Augustus,  as  they  were  looking  over  some 
shawls,  during  the  honeymoon,  "why  are  these  Cashmere  shawls 
like  deaf  people  V  Julia  thought  the  idea  was  absurd,  but  Au- 
gustus enlightened  her  by  saying  :  ' '  These  Cashmere  shawls  are 
like  deaf  people  because  we  can't  make  them  here." 

A  speaker  who  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  expression  ' '  I 
say"  too  frequently,  was  criticised  for  it  by  an  opponent,  and 
the  next  time  he  saw  the  critic  he  thus  accosted  him  :  "I  say, 
sir,  I  hear  you  say  I  say  'I  say'  at  every  word  I  say.  Now,  sir, 
although  I  know  I  say  '  I  say'  at  every  word  I  say,  still,  I  say, 
sir,  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  I  say  '  I  say'  at  every  word  I  say." 

"  I  enjoy  life  most  when  I'm  fee-blest,"  said  a  lawyer,  as  he 
pocketed  a  retainer. 


LETTER-BOX. 

C^rrespondentB  sboald  note  that  at  least  a  fortuig'lit  mast  ela^jsa 
before  their  qaestions  can  be  anowered,  as  onr  pubiisking 
ftvrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  dat.e. 

B.  T. — Your  efforts— we  cannot  say  your  verses,  since  you  have 
scarcely  attempted  the  form  of  verse — are  poetical  enough  in  spirit ;  but 
you  have  yet  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  an  editor  will  think  of  printing 
one  of  your  productions.  Your  handwriting  is  extremely  crude  ;  scarcely 
a  letter  is  fairly  shaped  ;  and  to  improve  it  you  should  get  good  models, 
and  practise  copying  them  with  regularity  and  assiduity.  To  get  a  work 
copyrighted  you  should  first  have  it  published  ;  then  fiU  up  the  usual 
form,  stating  where  and  when  the  publication  took  place,  the  name  and 
so  forth  of  the  writer,  the  party  in  wliose  favour  the  privileges  of  the 
Copyright  Act  are  sought,  &c.  ;  and  this  fiUed-in  form  should  then  be 
presented  at  Stationers'  Hall,  London,  with  the  necessary  fee  for  regis- 
tration, which,  we  believe,  is  five  shillings. 

P.  jNI. — We  do  not  reply  to  correspondents  through  the  ijost.  We 
are  always  ready  to  treat  for  a  good  Irish  serial.  At  present  we  are  de- 
cided to  tell  our  young  readers  about  the  worthies  of  their  own  land 
rather  than  of  any  other  ;  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  send  forward 
your  sketch  of  Ancient  Rome. 

C,  O'B. — We  believe  there  is  now  no  Foreign  Legion  in  the  French 
army.  That  corps  was  all  but  annihilated  at  the  first  battle  of  Orleans 
during  the  Franco-German  war  ;  it  was  a  creation  of  the  Empire,  and 
for  that  reason  not  much  in  favour  with  French  republicans  ;  and  since 
these  latter  came  into  power  we  have  never  heard  of  any  effort  on  their 
part,  or  even  desire,  to  re-establish  the  Foreign  Legion.  We  could  not 
possibly  reply  to  correspondents  through  the  post. 

i  Bob. — Your  lines  are  decidedly  amusing,  although  we  do  not  imagine 
you  meant  them  to  be  so.  Yet,  if  you  reflect  for  a  momentj  you  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  your  picture  of  the  little  girl  who  "  to  kiss  her  oft  en- 
treats" you  must  raise  a  smile  on  the  gravest  face.  If  you  do  not  see  it, 
then,  Ilobert,  yours  is  a  delightful  state  of  innocence,  and  you  deserve 
to  be  embalmed  just  as  you  are. 

A.  L.— You  have  come  nearer  to  poetry  in  this  last  than  in  any  pre- 
vious effort  of  yours  we  have  seen.  There  is  consistency  in  it,  and  the 
sentiment  appeals  to  the  heart  of  mankind.  The  pnncipal  fault  is  the 
subordinate  but  still  very  important  one  of  an  utter  disregard  to  rhythm. 
Buy  an  Engli.sh  grammar,  and  study  the  section  devoted  to  prosody. 
You  would  then  find  out  what  you  should  aim  at.  We  are  always  happy 
to  oblige  our  correspondents,  and  never  consider  anything  troublesome 
except  some  wildly  unreasonable  request. 

E..  M.  P. — A  very  mixed  production  ;  vigorous  and  elevated  at  begin- 
ning and  end,  but  sinking  into  common-place  between,  and  therefore 
unfit  for  publication  in  our  columns. 

O.  N.  C. — Yours  is  a  piece  of  some  merit,  although  not  in  shape  for 
printing.  There  is  no  decided  rhythm  in  the  lines,  so  that  they  read 
rather  like  rhetorical  prose  than  poetry.  "  Thy"  and  "  your"  are  not 
interchangeable  ;  the  former  being  reserved  for  solemn  address,  the  latter 
only  for  ordinary  use.  Also,  in  verse  5  there  is  an  absurdity  in  caUing 
on  what  you  are  apostrophising  to  look  at  its  own  features.  If  there 
were  a  reason  for  making  such  a  call  no  one  would  object  to  it  ;  but  in 
this  instance  there  is  none. 

William  O'Keilly,  Armagh,  Church townP.O.,  Butte vant,  county  Cork, 
has  to  dispose  of  a  few  numbers  ol  the  first  volume  of  Yodkg  Ireland, 
all  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  volumes,  and  as  many  of  the  5th  as  have 
been  published.  Parties  willing  to  treat  with  him  should  address  as 
above. 

M.  B.  S. — We  shall  print  your  poem  as  soon  as  we  can  find  space 
for  it. 

P.  G.  C— There  is  enough  in  your  rugged  hues  to  make  us  think  that 
if  you  gave  yourself  seriously  to  supplying  deficiencies  of  education  you 
might  write  by-and-by  something  we  should  readily  print. 

T.  D.-  MS.  received.  We  expect  to  be  able  to  give  our  judgment  on 
it  next  week. 

Cremona.— Received,  but  too  late  for  a  verdict  in  this  number.  Do 
not  consider  that  you  trouble  us.  We  are  always  happy  to  hear  from 
you,  and  always  willing  to  give  you  advice  to  the  utmost  of  our  expe- 
rience. 


"Eacourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature,"— Wim AM 
SuiTH  O'BBimi. 
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SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


By  Bkigib, 

Author  of  "  Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  DUlon,"  "  Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c 


Chapter  XITI. — Lbaving  Bbnbukb. 
"  It  is  an  act  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  O'Neil." 
The  excited  speaker  of  these  words  was  Grace  Maguire,  who 


stood  with  her  soit  cheek  flushed,  and  her  small  hands  clenched 
defiantly  before  the  princess,  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

"My  father  is  old,"  she  continued;  "and  his  wound, 
received  in  the  prince's  own  cause,  is  still  green.  Why  cannot 
he,  then,  let  him  remain  at  home  in  peace,  or  even  stay  here  in 
Benburb  ?  But  no — he  wUl  have  him  ride  with  him  to  Cush- 
endu,  to  meet  these  Scots  we  hear  such  talk  of." 

Mave's  first  impulse  was  an  indignant  one  ;  for,  naturally 
warm-tempered,  nothing  aroused  her  ire  more  surely  or  quickly 
than  the  slightest  word  that  imputed  blame  to  Shane.  But 
she  checked  ic  on  this  occasion,  and  said  with  calm  dignity : 


"You  forget  whom  you  address,  Grace,  when  you  apeak  in 
such  terms  of  the  prince  to  me.    No  more  generous  heart  beats 
than  that  of  O'Neil,  nor  one  that  feels  a  greater  scorn  of  ^ 
tyranny."  ! 

But  the  girl  saw  things  with  different  eyes,  and  she  per- 
sisted : 

"  What  is  there  generous  in  taking  a  weak,  wounded  old  man 
on  so  long  a  journey  in  this  inclement  season  1  He  does  it  to 
swell  his  train,  I  suppose  ;  it  cannot  be  for  love,  for  I  am  quite 
sure  Tyro  wen  never  loved  my  father."  j 

"  Nor  did  your  father  ever  deserve  his  love,"  replied  the  prin- 
cess.   "  He  has  many  times  intrigued  against  him  with  hia  ene-  ! 
mies.    Even  now  O'ReiJly,  whose  every  act  ia  instigated  by 
him,  has  just  accepted  one  of  their  titles  from  the  Saxons,  and 
his  silly  wife  a  present  of  the  robe  she  coveted  so  much  from  | 
their  queen." 

"  But  has  not  the  prince  himself  lately  accepted  terms  from  , 
these  people  1"  inquired  Grace,  with  daring. 

"  No  ;  he  has  dictated  terms  to  them,"  replied  Mave,  proudly,  j 
"  and  refused,  at  the  same  time,  with  due  contempt,  the  offer  of  i 
the  tinselled  favours,  for  the  gaining  of  which  O'Reilly  schemed." 

"  O'Hanlon  does  not  go,"  were  Grace's  next  words. 

"  No,"  answered  the  princess ;  "  the  care  of  our  family  de- 
volves upon  so  tried  a  friend.  His  son  Myles  accompanies 
O'Neil,  though." 

Grace  coloured  deeply  at  the  name,  while  the  princess  con- 
tinued kindly  : 

"You  must  not  make  me  angry  with  you,  Grace,  by  speaking  of 
what  you  do  not  understand.  There  can  be  no  possible  danger 
to  your  father.  I  have  prevailed  on  the  prince  to  allow  mo  to 
accompany  him  ;  therefore  the  journey  will  be  made  an  easy 
one.  I  will  take  you  with  me,  and  you  can  thus  be  with  your 
father  oh  the  way  ;  but  I  dare  not  comply  with  your  request 
that  I  should  beg  the  prince  to  let  him  stay  behind." 

The  tfirl's  sweet  face  brightened  as  she  took  Mave's  hand  and 
kissed  it  gratefully. 

"You  will  be  sure  to  take  me  with  you?"  she  cried  with 
questioning  eagerness  ;  "  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  she 
added;  "  you  always  keep  your  promise.  Forgive  me,  princess, 
for  my  saucy  words.  They  were  caused  by  fear  that  my  father 
should  be  m  sufferin^;;  while  I  was  not  near  to  tend  him." 

"  Well,  you  are  sxtisfied  now,"  replied  the  princess,  smiling. 
"  Go  tell  your  father  you  are  to  be  his  fellow-traveller,  and  set 
his  mind  so  far  at  ease." 

But  when  Grace  ran  delightedly  to  make  her  announcement 
to  Maguire,  instead  of  showing  her  joy  he  received  it  with  an 
anger  that  surprised  and  disappointed  her. 

"Your  presence  will  hamper  me  almost  beyond  remedy,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Is  there  no  way  by  which  you  can  now  contrive 
to  undo  this  mischief  and  remain  behind  ?  Yet  stay — it  would 
look  strange  that  you  should  change  your  mind  so  quickly  after 
seeing  me.  Girl,  you  cannot  guess  how  sorely  you  have  crossed 
my  plans  !" 

"  Oh,  father,  I  was  sure  you  would  be  pleased  to  have  me 
with  you,"  said  Grace,  weeping. 

"Come,  come,"  he  replied  more  kindly,  "let  us  have  no 
tears  over  it  now  ;  and  be  careful  you  do  not  tell  the  princess 
how  I  blamed  you  for  your  over  anxious  affection  in  the 
matter." 

"  Why  do  you  disapprove  so  much  of  my  going  with  you, 
father?"  questioned  the  girl,  encouraged  by  his  softer  manner. 

' '  How  could  I  do  other  than  disapprove,"  he  replied  cau- 
tiously, "  of  my  daughter's  travelling  this  severe  weather  to  a 
rude  camp,  there  to  mingle  with  rough  strangers  ?" 

"Ah!  then  it  is  for  my  sake  you  are  angry,"  cried  Grace. 
"  But,  dear  father,  I  shall  have  you,  and  the  princess,  and  our  old 
friend  Sorley  buidhe.  Why,  I  shall  be  quite  at  home  there  ; 
while  if  I  lingered  in  Benburb  I  should  do  nothing  but  grieve 
and  fancy  all  sorts  of  sad  things  concerning  you." 

"  At  the  same  time,"  persisted  Maguire,  "  if  you  can  slip  out 
of  this  journey  without  remark  I  command  you  to  do  so — nay, 
more,  I  command  you  to  make  the  opportunity  if  possible." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done,"  replied  Grace  artlessly  ; 
"  and  besides,  father,"  she  continued  with  womanly  pertinacity 
"  let  me  go — I  should  be  very  unhappy  here." 


'•Let  it  be  so,  then,"  he  replied,  giving  a  sullen  assent  to  her 
affectionate  petition.  "  Women  are  the  mar-alls  of  the  entire 
creation.    I  must  only  contrive  matters  in  some  other  way." 

As  we  have  learned  from  the  foregoing  conversation,  by  this 
time  a  messenger  had  already  arrived  from  Sorley-buidhe  bring- 
ing the  intelligence  that  the  Macdonalds  had  arrived  at  Cushen- 
du,  the  place  agreed  upon,  where  they  lay  encamped  along  the 
shore,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Tyrowen  to  make 
the  necessary  conditions  with  them  for  their  aid  in  the  present 
unpleasant  position  of  his  affairs.  Shane  was  absolutely  wild 
with  eagerness  to  make  these  arrangements.  The  chiefs  lately 
staying  at  Benburb  had  returned  to  their  own  homes  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  fresh  forces  for  O'Neil,  whom  they  were  to 
rejoin  when  they  had  raised  them  ;  all  but  Fermanagh,  whom  he 
could  not  trust,  and  whose  sept  he  had  weakened  so  much  from 
time  to  time  that  Maguire  could  not  resist  his^will,  when  he  in- 
sisted on  keeping  him  under  his  own  eye.  His  daughter's  pro- 
longed visit  to  Benburb  formed  another  link  in  the  chain  that 
bound  him  down. 

Yet  Tyrowen  had  one  feeling  in  common  with  Maguire  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  that  was  one  of  annoyance  that  he  should 
be  troubled  with  female  society  during  this  expedition,  when 
even  the  fleetness  of  "  a  horse  with  wings"  would  scarce  satisfy 
his  desire  to  reach  the  journey's  end  with  speed.  Aithoiigh  he 
knew  how  next  to  hopeless  it  was  to  seek  to  shake  Mave's  re- 
solve to  accompany  him,  he  made  a  final  effort  to  do  so  by  say- 
ing to  her  : 

"  I  wish  you  would  consent  to  a  change  of  plans,  Mave.  My 
fear  of  fatigue  for  you  will  cause  delay  upon  our  journey." 

"I  have  your  promise,  Shane,  and  shall  not  allow  you  to 
forego  it,"  was  her  answer.  "  Would  1  had  been  always  at 
your  side." 

"You  are  very  anxious  to  leave  Benburb  and  the  little  obes, 
Mave,"  he  said,  half  sadly. 

"  With  i/ow,"  she  replied  decisively,  and  as  if  speaking  from 
her  very  heart.  "  I  love  our  children,  and  the  home  you  first 
brought  me  to — none  can  ever  know  how  dearly  ;  but  you 
above  them  all— the  first,  last,  one  love  of  a  life  which  no  word 
or  look  of  yours  has  ever- made  unhappy." 

"  Yes — we  were  happy  long  ago,"  he  said  softly,  "  as  boy  and 
girl  among  the  hills  of  Antrim,  before  this  burthen  of  chief- 
tainship was  laid  upon  me." 

"  And  since  also,"  she  replied  ;  "  except  for  the  fears  for  your 
safety  which  would  trouble  me  in  your  absence." 

"Yet,  Mave,  dear  wife,"  he  answered,  "  I  know  not  why, 
but  more  than  once  lately  I  have  thought  to  myself,  '  Better  for 
my  Dark  Bright  Rose  1  had  left  her  to  bloom  upon  another 
breast  than  my  stormy  one — to  be  sheltered  in  a  more  peaceful 
home  than  mine  !'  " 

"  0  Shane  !"  "exclaimed  Mave,  trembling  with  passionate  pain, 
"  I  doubt  my  reason  while  I  hear  you.  The  Saxons  call  you 
'  the  Arch- Traitor.'  What  name  more  traitorous  shall  I  call 
you  by  when  your  heart  can  give  place  within  it  to  such  treason 
against  our  love  ?" 

"Alas  !  it  is  a  treason  born  of  my  tenderness  for  you,"  he 
replied.  "  0  Mave  !  for  anything  I  have  ever  done  to  darken 
your  earthly  lot  or  peril  your,  future  one  it  would  give  some  joy 
to  hear  you  say  that  you  forgive  me  now. " 

"  Forgive  you  1"  she  repeated  vaguely,  as  if  she  did  not  under- 
stand. "You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Shane,  that  I  insist  on 
going  with  you  ?"  she  questioned  auxiuusly.  "  But  even  if  you 
are,  I  will  endure  it  rather  than  be  left  behind  ;  for,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  henceforth,  in  peace  or  irl  war,  in  life  or  in  death,  I 
will  never  be  separated  from  you  again." 

"  There  !  there !"  he  said  soothingly.  "  I  am  glad  you  have 
been  so  happy  in  Benburb,  and  I  shall  take  you  from  it  with  a 
lighter  heart,  now  that  you  have  told  me  so.  I  cannot  account 
for  this  strange  mood  into  which  I  have  fallen.  Come — we  start 
at  day  break— let  us  look  a«;ain  upon  the  sleeping  little  ones  before 
we  leave  them  for  a  time." 

"  Ves,"  she  replied  with  eagerness.  "  It  will  calm  us  both  to 
look  upon  our  innocent  darlings." 

So  the  father  and  mother  went  and  stood  together  by  the 
beds  of  their  young  unconscious  children,  and  kissed  each  little 
sleeper  softly,  Mave's  tears  falling  big  and  fast  tiie  while. 
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"  They  will  not  mias  me  very  much,  I  hope,"  she  murmured 
in  a  broken  whisper.  "  The  nurse  is  loving  and  careful  of  them 
as  myself — yet  no,"  she  continued  with  a  sudden  burst  of  mother's 
jealousy,  that  cannot  be.  They  are  mine — no  one  can  love  or 
tend  them  as  I  do,  Shane.  Only  I  shall  not  leave  them  for 
lonfi,"  she  added  a  little  wildly,  "  and  I  must  go  with  you." 

O'Neil  was  also  deeply  moved  ;  but  long  after  he  had  re- 
covered himself  and  sunk  into  slumber,  Mave  had  stolen  back 
again  to  kneel  in  prayer  beside  the  little  beds,  kissing  their 
beloved  inmates  again  and  yet  again,  and  turning  back  to 
arrange  and  rearrange  their  pillows,  until  at  last  the  youngest 
baby,  Hugh,  awoke  with  a  cry  which  aroused  his  nurse,  who 
came  instantly  to  him.  To  the  woman's  surprise,  Mave  fiercely 
snatched  him  from  her,  and  as  it  were  rocked  him  to  sleep  again 
upon  her  own  bosom  with  the  heaving  of  its  tumultuous  sobs. 
Then,  averting  her  head,  she  laid  him  in  the  woman's  arms,  and, 
with  an  expression  of  strange  loneliness  in  her  eyes,  took  a  long 
last  look  around  the  apartment,  and  hurried  silently  away. 

Tyrowen'fl  following  to  the  North  was  a  very  slender  one — 
barely  fifty  men.  .He  had  forbidden  his  bard  Thigue  Oge's 
attendance  on  him,  as  he  wished  to  reserve  his  presence  for  more 
triumphant  occasions  ;  but  O'Gallagher,  the  minstrel,  slung  his 
clairseach  on  his  shoulder,  and  claimed  his  place  in  the  train  of 
the  princess  so  sturdily  that  O'Neil  smiled  and  did  not  say  him 
nay.  The  pedlar  asked  leave  to  accompany  the  party,  in  the 
hope,  as  he  declared,  of  selling  his  goods  to  advantage  did  he 
reach  the  camp  before  it  was  broken  up  ;  and  he  was  allowed 
to  do  BO.  Maguire,  pale  and  sullen,  took  his  place  among  them 
also  ;  while  Myles  O'Hanlon,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  late 
disaster,  had  not  yet  made  his  love  for  Maguire's  daughter 
known  to  that  chief,  busied  himself  in  taking  precautions  to 
ensure  the  comfort  of  pretty  Grace  upon  the  way.  She  was 
very  gracious  to  him  this  morning  too,  except  for  a  little  teasing 
word  now  and  then,  which  was,  however,  uttered  with  such 
laughing  eyes  as  took  the  playful  sting  away.  As  a  matter  of 
course  Dhonal  Beg  O'Cahan  was  there,  ready  at  his  post  beside 
his  foster-brother,  but  still  looking  all  the  disappointment  he 
knew  it  would  be  vain  to  speak  against  the  whole  rash  pro- 
ceeding. 

There  was  the  deep  baying  of  the  hounds  disturbed  in  their  ken- 
nels by  the  tumult  ;  the  joyous  barking  of  the  house-dogs  as  they 
busied  themselves  running  familiarly  to  and  fro ;  the  deep  tones  of 
men's  voices  giving  orders  ;  the  shrill  accents  of  her  women  bid- 
ding those  in  charge  of  the  baggage  of  the  princess  to  be  careful 
of  it — all  mingling  together  in  one  busy  hum  of  preparation  for 
departure — to  be  heard  in  the  great  rath  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  O'Neils.  By  the  mere  force  of  contrast  all  this  noise  and 
bustle  recalled  to  Mave's  memory  the  silence  which  by  her  own 
desire  had  reigned  so  unbrokenly  there  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  beheld  it.  The  strange  red  sunset  seemed  again  to  fall 
around  her,  and  she  saw  with  a  shudder  the  raven  flap  its  wings 
once  more  above  her  head,  and  the  gaunt  figure  of  Con  Boccagh's 
nurse,  Mauriadhe  O'Cahan,  sitting  erect  in  death  within  its  hall 
to  give  her  welcome.  But  the  sound  of  O'Neil's  voice  brought 
her  back  to  the  present ;  for  from  his  steed's  back  he  was  say- 
ing : 

"  I  have  often  left  Benburb  before,  yet  never  felt  such  strange 
depression.    Are  not  you  sad  also,  Mave  V 

But,  turning  resolutely  away  from  the  phantoms  which  had  so 
lately  arisen  to  scare  her,  she  looked  up  smilingly  at  him  from 
her  palfrey,  and  replied  with  a  brightness  that  cheered  him  on 
the  instant : 

"  Sad  ?    We  are  together,  Shane  !" 

And  80  Shane  O'Neil  and  the  princess  commenced  the  first 
stage  of  their  perilous  journey  to  Cushendu. 

(to  be  continued.) 

A  WITTY  CANDIDATE. 

A  candidate  for  the  office  of  auditor  of  public  accounts  was 
called  upon  for  a  speech.    On  rising,  he  commenced  :  • 

"  Gentlemen,  you  have  called  upon  me  for  a  few  remarks.  I 
have  none  to  make — I  have  no  prepared  speech.  Indeed,  I  am 
no  speaker.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  a  speaker — I  only  want  to  be 
an  auditor. 


THE  VIZIER  AND  THE  SQUIRE. 

BY  R.  OARNEn. 

A  Sultan,  hearing  that  a  steed. 
Unmatched  in  beauty,  streugth,  and  breed, 
Grazed  somewhere  in  remote  Cathay, 
Fearful  the  prize  might  slip  away. 
Resolved  his  Vizier  to  require 
To  wend  with  Hassan,  faithful  squire, 
And  close  the  bargain  there  and  then. 

At  first,  so  scribes  of  credit  pen, 
Scatheless  the  high  commission  sped 
In  quest  of  that  rare  quadruped. 
Like  Caesar  vanquishing  the  East, 
•  They  came,  they  saw,  they  bought  the  beast ; 
But,  this  achieved,  with  much  disgust, 
They  found  it  next  to  be  discussed 
Row  best  to  them  it  might  befall 
To  bring  him  home,  or  if  at  all — 
The  natives  of  those  parts  excelling 
Not  less  in  stealing  beasts  than  selling. 

Yet  all  went  well  with  them  the  while. 
Till,  at  an  inn  of  humble  style, 
The  prudent  Minister  perceives 
Sheer  symptoms  of  a  den  of  thieves. 

"Our  desperate  case,"  decided  he, 

"  Demands  a  desperate  remedy  ; 

Chamber  and  bed  we  will  forego 

(Not  missing  much  by  doing  so 

In  this  vile  hovel),  and,  of  course, 

Sleep  on  the  straw  beside  the  horse  ; 

That  is  to  say,  that  I  shall  sleep, 

While,  Hassan,  thou  strict  watch  wilt  keep  ; 

Yet,  as  mortality  is  frail,  ^ 

And  sleep's  seductions  might  prevail, 

I  charge  thee,  lest  thou  idly  dream. 

To  muse  on  some  momentous  theme 

Such  as  philosophy  revolves 

From  age  to  age,,  nor  e'er  resolves. 

Can  it  in  any  manner  be 

Affirmed  that  two  and  two  make  three  ? 

Do  geese  their  origin  deduce 

From  eggs  ?  or  comes  the  egg  from  goose  ? 

Eapt  in  such  studies,  'twill  be  odd 

If  thou  hast  any  mind  to  nod." 

He  ceased,  but  soon  awaking,  cried, 

"  Hassan,  how  art  thou  occupied  ?" 

"  Sir,"  Hassan  said,  "  I  strive  to  find 

What  is  the  colour  of  the  wind." 

"A  meet  gymnastic  for  thy  brain," 

The  Vizier  thus  ;  then  slept  again  ; 

But  presently  was  heard  to  call, 

*•  Ho,  Hassan  !  ponderest  thou  at  all  ? 

"  I  trust  to  Allah  'tis  the  fact." 

"  Sir,"  answered  he,  "my  brain  is  racked. 

Devising,  if  a  hole  immense 

Were  dug,  and  earth  extracted  thence 

Employed  to  fill  the  monstrous  main, 

How  best  to  fill  the  hole  again." 

• '  Good  !"  said  the  Vizier,  "  here  is  stuff 

For  cogitation,  quantum  sujf'." 

And  turned  him  and  contented  slept. 

And  quiet  for  a  season  kept, 

Till,  stung  by  some  uneasy  dream, 

Starting,  he  cried,  "  Hast  thou  a  theme, 

Hassan,  and  ponderest  thou  thereon  ?" 

Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  the  horse  is  goi  e  ! 
And  now,  in  sooth,  my  brains  I  addle. 
Touching  the  bridle  and  the  saddle  ; 
Whether  'twere  best  to  let  them  stay. 
Or  strive  to  carry  them  away, 
Or  if  to  watch  them  here  while  you 
The  predatory  rogues  pursue." 


The  size  of  Paris  bonnets  is  growing  less,  but  the  aigha  of 
husbands  grow  larger  at  the  price. 


THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  XII. 

It  is  the  afternoon  of  New  Year's  Day — a  windy  and  overcast 
afternoon.  Fast  drifting  clouds  are  blown  wildly  over  a  leaden 
sky,  '•  onding  on  snaw."  A  gale  surges  with  the  roar  of  the  sea 
through  the  pine  woods  far  off ;  the  deep  diapason  of  that 
mighty  sea  itself  blends  its  hoarse  roar  in  the  elemental  chorus. 
The  marshes  lie  all  flat  and  sodden  with  recent  rain  and  melted 
snow.  It  is  a  desolate  picture  on  which  the  girl  looks  who  leans 
over  the  gate  at  Sleaford's,  and  gazes  blankly  before  her,  with 
eyes  as  dreary  as  the  landscape  itself.  She  looks  flushed  and 
weary,  and  with  reason  ;  the  long  sighing  blast  sweeps  cool  and 
kindly  as  a  friend's  hand  over  her  hot  forehead.  Her  wild  hair 
blows  out  in  its  usual  untidy  fashion — her  dress  is  a  torn  and 
soiled  calico  wrapper.  No  "  neat-handed  Phillis"  this,  no  spot- 
less dimity  household  divinity,  but  simply  Sleaford's  Joanna 
resting  after  the  toils  of  the  day. 

The  red  farm-house  behind  her  lies  silent  and  sombre,  the 
bark  of  one  of  the  many  dogs,  now  and  then,  alone  breaking  the 
silence.  The  household  are  away,  except  the  master,  and  he  is 
sleeping  off  a  heavy  dinner,  washed  down  by  copious  draughts  of 
whisky,  in  the  upper  chamber,  sacred  to  hia  use.  For  is  it  not 
New  Year's  Day,  and  have  not  Liz  and  Dora  to  receive  their 
gentlemen  friends  ?  Neither  the  weather  nor  the  roads  being 
propitious,  and  Sleaford's  being  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the 
way,  the  young  ladies  have  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  couple 
of  their  friends,  and  have  gone  en  grand  tenue  to  Brightbrook  to 
receive.  Dan  and  Ned,  in  their  Sabbath  best,  are  "calling." 
Giles,  Joanna,  and  the  dogs  are  keeping  house. 

It  has  been  no  holiday  for  the  girl ;  she  has  never  had  a 
holiday  in  her  life.  There  has  been  a  dinner  party  at  the  farm- 
house, and  she  has  been  cook.  The  ofiice  has  been  no  sinecure 
— there  has  been  a  godse  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions,  a  large, 
vulgar,  savoury  bird  td  roast— a  turkey  with  dressing  to  boil,  a 
plum  pudding  ditto,  sundry  vegetables,  and  saved  fruits,  to  go 
with  these  dainties.  Yesterday  a  huge  beefsteak  and  kidney 
pasty  was  concocted,  and  a  ham  boiled.  To  these  viands  a 
select  company  of  six  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  exclusive  of 
the  family,  have  turned  their  hungry  attention.  The  Miss  Slea- 
fords,  in  brand-new  silks,  have  gone  to  meeting  in  Brightbrook, 
and  brought  their  friends  back  with  them.  Joanna  has  cooked, 
but  has  refused  to  wait  at  table. 

"  There  is  your  dinner,  wait  on  yourselves,  or  go  without," 
she  has  said,  briefly,  and  they  have  waited  on  themselves  with- 
out much  grumbling,  for  everything  has  been  done  to  a  charm. 
Now  they  are  gone  again  ;  she  has  washed  the  dishes,  and  "  red 
up,"  and,  tired,  flushed,  heavy-hearted,  she  stands  leaning  over 
the  fence,  looking  with  those  great,  black,  melancholy  eyes 
of  hers  at  that  low  lying,  fast-drifting  sky. 

But  it  is  neither  the  weariness  of  labour,  the  dreariness  of 
utter  solitude,  nor  the  loss  of  a  holiday  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  enjoying,  that  weighs  her  down.  To  all  these  things  she  is 
inured,  custom  has  blunted  their  edge,  she  hardly  feels  their 
pain.  It  is  something  else,  something  belonging  to  that  other 
life  that  is  not  connected  with  Sleaford's— that  other  life  that 
seems  to  belong  to  another  world. 

The  changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  Christmas  birthnight 
party  are  these.  The  Ventnors  have  returned  to  town,  their 
visitors  with  them.  Before  going  they  had  given  a  party,  to 
which  Joanna  was  bidden,  in  kindliest,  gentlest  words,  by  kindly 
gentle  Mrs.  Ventnor.  The  girl  had  gone,  of  course  ;  it  was  not 
optional  with  her  to  decide ;  she  is  asked  to  sing,  and  goes  for  that 
purpose.  The  Abbotts  are  there,  all  who  were  at  Abbott's  Wood 
the  other  night,  and  many  more.  Once  more,  Olga,  in  palest 
rese  silk  looks  lovely  as  a  dream  ;  everything  she  wears  seems  to 
become  her  more  than  the  last.  Once  more  very  young  men 
flock  around  her  like  butterflies  round  a  rosebud.  And  at  this 
party  something  has  occurred  that  has  stung  this  poor,  sensitive, 
morbid  Joanna  to  the  very  heart.  Only  Mrs.  Abbott,  and  one 
other,  have  power  enough  over  that  heart  to  sting  it  to  its  core- 
it  is  that  other  who  unwittingly  has  done  it. 


J oanna  has  been  singing.  Some  passionate  pain  at  her  heart 
makes  the  song — a  despairing  love  song — ring  out  with  an  in- 
tensity of  power  that  thrills  all  who  listen.  Mrs.  Van  Renn- 
selaar,  the  greatest  of  all  great  ladies,  has  taken  the  girl's  hand 
in  her  grand  duchess  manner,  and  said  some  overpoweringly 
condescending  things.  It  is  one  of  Joanna's  innumerable  faults 
that  she  hates  patronage,  and  all  who  patronise.  Instead  of 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  gracious  kindness  of  Mrs.  Van 
Rennselaar,  who  has  patronised  the  greatest  artists  in  her  time, 
J  oanna  frees  her  hand,  and  cuts  the  lady  brusquely  and  decidedly 
short.  She  turns  her  back  deliberately  upon  her — her — Mrs. 
Van  Rennselaar  ! — and  moves  away.  The  lady  stands  petrified  ; 
the  expression  of  her  rigid  amazement  and  dismay — her  strong 
stare — are  too  much  for  Frank  Livingston,  who  witnesses  the 
performance.  He  retreats  into  a  window  recess  to  laugh.  There 
he  encounters  Geoffry  Lamar,  who,  with  knitted  brows,  has  also 
beheld  this  little  scene. 

"  By  Jove  !"  Frank  cries,  throwing  back  his  head,  and  laugh- 
ing explosively,  "  it  is  the  most  delicious  joke  !  The  great  Mrs. 
Van  Rennselaar  snubbed — snubbed  by  Sleaford's  Joanna  !  Be- 
hold the  glare  of  that  Medusa  face  !  On  my  word,  I  believe 
she  will  have  a  fit." 

"Mrs.  Van  Rennselaar  deserves  it!"  Geoffry  says,  flushing 
with  anger.  ' '  Why  cannot  they  let  the  girl  alone  1  God  has 
given  her  an  exquisite  voice,  and  such  women  as  that  think  to 
uplift  her  by  their  patronising  praise.  She  has  served  Mrs. 
Van  Rennselaar  right !" 

"  Bravo,  Geoff!  Set  lance  in  rest,  and  ride  forth  in  defence 
of  your  protege.  Do  you  know  what  it  reminds  me  of  ?  That 
old  story  of  James  the  First,  the  baronet-making  king,  and  his 
nurse.  The  old  lady  asks  him,  you  know,  to  make  her  son  a 
gentleman.  'I'll  mak' your  son  a  baronet,  if  ye  like,  Lucky,' 
says  the  king,  '  but  the  deevil  himsel'  wadna  mak'  him  a  gentle- 
man.' The  cases  are  similar.  You  may  make  Sleaford's 
Joanna  a  singer  if  you  like,  Lamar,  but — your  mother  herself 
cannot  make  her  a  gentlewoman." 

He  goes  oft'  laughing.  A  figure,  standing  motionless,  hidden 
by  a  flower-wreathed  pillar,  has  heard  every  word.  And  the 
white  marble  of  the  pillar  is  not  whiter  than  her  face.  Living- 
ston is  quoting  Shakspeare  over  his  shoulder  as  he  goes  : 

"  Oh,  when  she's  angry  she  is  keen  and  shrewd  ; 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school, 
And  though  she  is  but  little,  she  is  fierce  !" 

An  hour  after  he  comes  up  to  her,  as  she  stands  a  little  apart, 
after  singing  again  a  sweet  little  Scotch  ballad,  that  has  touched 
even  him. 

"  I  foresee  we  are  all  going  to  be  proud  of  our  Brightbrook 
nightingale,"  he  says,  gaily.  "  When  your  biography  is  written, 
we  will  recall — and  put  on  airs  in  consequence — that  we  knew 
and  heard  you  first.  By-the-by,  the  honour  of  discovery  lies 
with  Lamar.  How  was  it,  I  wonder,  that  I,  knowing  you  so  long 
before  him,  never  found  you  out,  or  thought  what  a  singing  bird 
you  were  ?" 

She  looks  at  him.  To  this  day  he  does  not  understand,  per- 
haps, the  fiery  wrath  and  scorn  of  her  eyes. 

"  You !"  she  says,  and  he  winces  and  stares  at  her  tone. 
"  You !  Why,  you  never  thought  of  anyone  but  yourself  in  all 
your  life !" 

"  Upon  my  word,"  says  Mr.  Livingston,  when  he  recovers  a 
little,  "here  is  a  facer  !  First  she  floors  Mrs,  Van  Rennselaar 
— now  me.  What  have  I  done,  I  wonder  ?  I  haven't  been 
patronising,  have  I,  Olga  ?" 

Miss  Ventnor's  beautiful  short  upper  lip  curls. 

"  She  is  never  very  civil,  but  to-night  she  is  really  quite  too 
horrid.  Mrs.  Van  Rennselaar  is  very  angry."  Then  she  re- 
members Joanna  is  her  mother's  guest,  and  stops.  "  I  suppose 
it  is  to  be  expected,  poor  creature  ;  the  better  way  is  to  say 
nothing  to  her  at  all.  This  waltz  is  yours,  I  think,  Frank,  U 
you  wish  to  claim  it." 

if  he  wishes  1  Frank's  blue,  speaking  eyes  answer  the  ques- 
tion, but  Olga  only  laughs. 

"Keep  your  sentimental  looks  for  Rosa  Brevoort,  sir,"  she 
says,  tossing  back  her  sunshiny  tresses  ;  "  she  believes  in  them 
— I  do  not.    No,  nor  your  pretty  speeches  either — so  don't  go 
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quoting  Tennyson  at  me !  Young  men  who  quote  poetry  and 
look  as  you  do  at  every  girl  you  dance  with,  ought  to  be  bow- 
strung,  or  put  in  the  pillory." 

Miss  Olga  speaks  with  some  irritation.  She  means  what  she 
says.  She  laughs  at  Livingston's  love-making  ;  she  derides  his 
tender  glances  ;  she  declines  being  flirted  with,  but  for  some 
cause  it  annoys  her.  Perhaps  she  does  not  choose  to  make  one 
in  the  long  litany  of  Frank's  flirters.  Of  that  family  compact, 
settled  five  years  ago,  she  has  not  heard  a  word. 

And  this  being  New  Year's  Day,  as  she  stands  here  alone  and 
untidy,  and  at  the  gate,  Joanna  is  thinking  of  all  this.  Every 
day  of  her  life  she  chafes  more  and  more  ;  either  existence  per- 
haps she  could  stand,  but  both  are  killing  her. 

"  Why  have  I  ever  known  these  people  ?"  her  soul  cries  out 
in  its  bitterness.  "Better,  oh!  a  thousand  times  better  to 
drudge  in  Sleaford's  kitchen,  to  cook  dinners,  and  wash  pots 
and  pans,  and  know  no  higher,  fairer  life.  I  might  live  as  an 
animal  does  then — eat,  and  sleep,  and  never  think.  But  to 
know  them,  to  see  their  life,  to  mingle  with  it,  to  be  among 
them,  but  never  of  them — I  cannot  endure  it  much  longer.  It 
will  end  either  in  my  killing  myself  or  running  away." 

As  she  speaks,  and  she  speaks  aloud — much  solitude  has 
taught  her  the  habit — a  man  comes  up  the  slushy  road,  and 
stands  near  her  unseen. 

"Kill  myself,"  she  repeats,  in  a  low  tense  tone,  "  and  why 
not  ?  It  ia  the  shortest  solution  to  the  difficulty.  Perhaps 
even  he  would  care  then  !  But  no,"  contemptuously,  "  he  would 
say,  '  By  Jove,  you  know — poor  Joanna !'  and  waltz  with  Olga 
ten  minutes  after.  Still,  I  swear,  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go 
down  to  Black's  Dam  and  do  it !" 

At  this  moment  she  is  handsome  ;  her  sallow  cheeks  flushed, 
her  black  eyes  shining  with  unholy  fire.  She  strikes  her  clenched 
hand,  in  her  desperate  mood,  on  the  bar,  so  as  to  bring  blood. 
The  strange  fascination  that  has  held  George  Blake  from  the  first 
sweeps  over  him  like  a  resistless  torrent  now.  He  leans  forward, 
his  face  flushing  darkly  red. 

"Don't  drown  yourself,  Joanna,"  he  says;  "do  better. 
Marry  me  !" 

She  looks  at  him.  She  has  not  heard  him  ;  he  has  overheard 
her,  but  he  does  not  discompose  her  in  the  least.  She  looks  at 
him  a  full  minute  without  speaking.  It  is  one  of  the  traits  of 
Joanna's  curious  character  that  she  can  stare  any  man  or  woman 
alive,  out  of  countenance,  without  winking  once. 

"  Do  better  !"  she  repeats.  "  Would  that  be  doing  better  ?" 
Her  eyes  never  leave  his  face.    "  Are  you  rich?"  she  demands. 

"  No,  poor — poor  as  a  church  mouse,  a  penniless  beggar  of  a 
paragraphist  ;  but  it  would  be  better  than  Black's  Dam." 

"  Would  it  V  she  says  again.  "  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 
Black's  Dam  would  end  everything — going  with  you  would  not. 
It  would  be  only  exchanging  one  sort  of  hardship  for  another. 
And  I  don't  want  to  marry — you  !" 

' '  I  am  awfully  fond  of  you,  Joanna,"  the  poor  young  fellow 
pleads.  "  I  would  work  for  you.  We  could  live  in  New  York 
on  my  pay.  And  you  would  have  a  good  time.  I  get  free 
passes  to  all  the  theatres,  you  know,  and  all  the  sights,  and  that. 
We  could  board,  you  know.  You  would  not  have  to  work.  And 
you  would  likaNew  York.    Do  think  of  it,  Joanna  !" 

"  New  York she  repeats,  and  her  great  eyea  light.  "  Yes, 
I  would  like  New  York.    I  will  think  of  it,  George  Blake." 

She  declines  further  courtship,  does  not  even  ask  her  adorer 
in,  and  dismisses  him  summarily  enough. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go.  I  don't  want  to  talk.  I  am  tired  to 
death — oh  !  so  tired  !  so  tired  !"  drawing  a  long,  hard  breath. 
"  I  was  up  nearly  all  last  night.    I  will  go  in  and  go  to  bed." 

"  And  you  will  think  of  it,  Joanna  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  will  think  of  it.    I  would  like  to  go  to  New  York. 
I  cannot  endure  my  life  here  much  longer." 
"And  I  may  come  soon  again 

"  Ccme  whenever  you  like,"  she  says,  half  impatiently,  half 
indifterently.  ' '  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  pleased — I  have  so 
few  friends — but  I  don't.  If  I  ever  run  away  with  you,  you 
will  be  sorry  for  it  all  the  rest  of  your  life." 

It  is  an  ominous  prediction,  and  he  thinks  of  it  with  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  in  after  days.    But  the  glamour  is  upon  him  now,  j 
he  would  not  have  his  eyes  open  if  he  could.  I 


I  will  risk  it,"  he  answers,  fervently.  "  I  will  riak  all  things 
so  that  you  come." 

Three  days  after  this,  Mrs.  Abbott  announces  a  second 
change. 

"  The  week  after  next,"  she  says,  "  Leo,  and  my  son,  and  I 
are  going  to  New  York  to  spend  a  month  with  the  Ventnors. 
The  only  difference  it  will  make  to  you,  Joanna,  is  that  you 
will  go  to  Miss  Rice's  cottage  for  your  daily  lessons  inatead  of 
coming  here." 

Joanna  listens  almost  apathetically.  Yes,  the  only  difl'erence. 
And  yet  she  is  conscious  of  a  pang  in  listening  to  the  lady's 
calmly  kind  words.  She  loves  Mrs.  Abbott,  and  she  loves  so 
few — so  few. 

She  goes  home  that  evening — home  to  Sleaford's — and  no 
prescience  tells  her  it  is  for  the  last  time — the  very  last  time 
for  ever.  She  has  no  intention  of  running  away  with  George 
Blake — she  thinks  as  little  of  him  as  of  the  very  twigs  that 
snap  under  her  feet. 

She  feels  wearied  and  aimless — the  feeling  is  growing  upon 
her  day  by  day  ;  she  saunters  listlessly  along,  after  a  fashion 
very  unlike  her  naturally  swift,  strong,  springy  walk. 

What  is  the  use  of  feeling  sorry  that  Mrs.  Abbott  is  going 
away  ?  What  is  the  use  of  feeling  sorry  for  anything — loving 
:  anything  ?    It  is  only  added  pain. 

i  it  is  a  perfect  January  evening — cold,  sparkling,  clear.  There 
is  snow  on  the  grouid,  white  and  undefiled,  here  in  this  wood- 

.  land  path  ;  feathery  snow  on  the  black,  bare  boughs.  A  brilliant 
sky  is  above,  pale  blue,  rich  with  sunset  tints,  pearl,  ruby, 
orange,  opal,  paling  slowly  to  silvery  gray.  There  is  no  wind. 
It  is  a  sparkling  January  gem,  set  in  hazy  mist.  She  reaches 
the  house,  takes  one  last  wistful  look  at  all  that  loveliness  of 
sky  and  earth,  and  goes  in.  The  family  are  assembled — all  but 
old  Giles.  They  are  discussing  some  matter  with  considerable 
eagerness. 

"She  won't  do  it,"  Liz  is  remarking;  "not  if  you  ofiered 
her  as  much  again.  She  has  got  all  sorts  of  stuck-up  notions 
since  these  people  have  took  her  in  hand.  She  won't  go  a  step 
— you'll  see." 

"  I  will  see!"  growls  Dan  Sleaford  ;  "  and  what  is  more,  I 
will  make  her  feel  if  she  refuses.  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback 
indeed !  The  old  man  ought  to  knowed  better  than  ever  let 
her  go." 

"  If  she  hadn't  gone  neither  you  nor  Wat  j  en  would  want  her 
now,"  remarks  Jud. 

"flush!"  says  Lora ;  "here  she  is!"  and  the  conversation 
immediately  stops. 

She  glances  at  them  carelessly,  and  throws  off  her  jacket  and 
hat.  There  is  always  plenty  for  her  to  do  when  she  gets  home, 
but  for  a  wonder  neither  of  the  girls  issues  orders  now.  There 
is  a  pause — Dan  breaks  it. 

"  Look  here,  Jo,"  he  begins,  in  a  wheedling  tone.  "  I've  got 
some  good  news  for  you.  Here's  a  chance  for  you  to  turn  an 
honest  penny  at  last.  You'd  like  to  earn  some  pocket  money, 
wouldn't  you  V 

She  looks  at  him  distrustfully,  and  does  not  answer.  Rough 
Dan  Sleaford  in  this  lamb-like  mood  is  a  little  more  to  be  sus- 
pected than  in  his  natural  state.  He  is  a  younger  copy  of  his 
father,  coarseness,  cruelty,  drunkenness  included. 

"You  know  Watjen's  ?  You've  heard  of  Watjen's  ?"  he  says, 
in  the  same  insinuating  tone;  "him  as  keeps  the  lager  beer 
garden  and  concert  hall  up  the  village  ?  He's  lately  come  from 
New  York,  you  know,  and  does  as  they  do  it  there." 

Yes,  she  has  heard  of  Watjen's — a  low  drinking  place,  where 
the  roughs  of  Brightbrook  most  do  congregate,  and  where  the 
lowest  of  both  sexes  perform  for  the  amusement  of  the  smokers 
and  drinkers  and  bummers  of  the  place.    She  nods  shortly. 

"Well — he's  an  out-and-out  good  fellow  is  Watjen,  and 
he's  heerd  of  your  singin' — how  you  can  tip  'em  French  and 
Dutch  songs  as  easy  as  wink,  and  play  the  pianny  like  every- 
thing. Well — (mind  you  the  best  singers  of  New  York  come 
and  sing  for  him  ;  the  highest  sort  o'  ladies  I) — Wat  j  ens  wants 
to  engage  you.  He'll  give  you  over  fifty  a  night,  and  I'll  drive 
you  over  and  back  every  evenin'.    There  !" 

Dan  closes  this  brilliant  offer  with  a  flourish.  To  do  Herr 
Watjen  justice,  he  has  offered  double  that  amount  for  each 
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night,  with  the  promise  of  au  increase  should  Joanna  find  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  patrons.  But  Dan  judges  it  is  not  well  to 
dazzle  her  with  the  whole  splendid  truth.  Joanna  sits  mute  as 
a  fish. 

"  Well !"  he  cries,  "  don't  you  hear  ?    One-fifty  a  night  to  do 
what  yoa  darn  please  with  !    D'ye  hear  1" 
"I  hear." 

"  Why  don't  ye  answer,  then  ?"  Dan's  voice  and  temper  are 
rising.  The  girls  exchange  aggravating  I-told-you  so  smiles. 
"  I  want  an  answer.    Is  it  yes  or  no  l" 

"It  is  no." 

She  says  it  so  composedly,  that  for  a  moment  he  cannot  take 
in  the  full  force  of  the  refusal.  He  gives  a  gasp,  and  sits  with 
his  mouth  open. 

"Wha-aat!" 

"I  say  no.  I  wouldn't  sing  in  Watjen's  beer  garden  for  a 
thousand  dollars  a  night— for  ten  thousand  dollars  a  night !  I 
wouldn't  set  foot  in  it  to  save  his  life  and  yours  !" 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  time.  Her  voice  rings  with  scorn, 
and  she  turns  to  leave  the  kitchen.  Dan  Sleaford  leaps  to  his 
feet  like  a  tiger,  and  seizes  her  by  the  arm. 

"  Say  that  again,  d —  you  !"  he  cries,  hoarse  with  passion — 
"  say  it  again  !" 

She  looks  at  him  unflinchingly,  her  eyes  flashing  fire— literally 
flashing  fire. 

"  I  wouldn't  go  to  save  your  neck  from  tfte  gallows,"  she  says, 
between  her  teeth,  "  where  it  is  due  !" 

He  waits  for  no  more.  The  array  of  horsewhips  from  which 
Giles  was  wont  to  select  for  her  benefit  is  still  there.  He  seizes 
one,  blind  with  fury  and  drink  ;  there  is  a  sharp  hissing  through 
the  air,  and  it  descends.  It  rises  and  falls  again,  quick  as  light. 
Then,  with  a  scream  of  passion,  pain,  rage,  that  those  who  hear 
never  forget,  she  turns  upon  him.  In  that  moment  a  mad  power 
possesses  her— she  is  stronger  than  he.  She  wrenches  the  whip 
out  of  his  grasp,  lifts  it— the  butt- end  this  time— and  brings  it 
down  with  all  the  force  of  fury  across  his  head.  It  lays  it  open 
— the  whip  has  a  heavy  handle  ;  a  rain  of  blood  pours  over  his 
eyes,  and  blinds  him.  He  relaxes  his  hold,  staggers  backward 
blindly,  and  falls.  There  is  a  simultaneous  shriek  and  rush, 
Joanna  flings  the  whip  into  the  midst  of  them  and  flies. 

She  is  beside  herself — she  knows  not  what  she  has  done,  or 
whither  she  is  going.  She  rushes  on  like  a  mad  thing,  heedless 
of  all  obstacles,  and  falls  prostrate  at  last  on  the  edge  of  Black's 
Dam.  As  a  hunted  animal  flies  instinctively  to  its  lair,  so  her 
feet  have  carried  her  there,  and  here  she  falls,  panting,  spent, 
for  the  time  being  perfectly  insane.  Jud  Sleaford  has  often  pre- 
dicted that  she  will  murder  some  of  them,  and  Jud's  prediction 
seems  to  have  come  true  at  last. 

(to  be  continued.) 


MY  ISLE  OF  THE  WEST, 

BV  WILLIAM  AHERN. 

There  is  a  green  Isle  far  away  in  the  West, 
Where  in  childhood  I  cheetfally  played — 

Than  all  the  fair  lands  that  land  is  more  blest,  • 
Where  the  graves  of  my  grandsires  are  laid. 

In  dreams  I  oft  visit  my  old  cottage  home, 

And  by  the  gay  fireside  I  rest ; 
Through  the  woods  and  the  valleys  I  joyfully  roam, 

In  that  saintly  old  Isle  in  the  West. 

0  land  ever  dear  !  must  I  die  far  from  you  ? 
Far  from  kindred  and  friends  must  I  rest  ? 

The  friends  who  were  kind,  who  were  loving  and  true, 
In  the  Emerald  Isle  of  the  West. 

Alas  !  fled  for  ever  the  joyous  old  time  ! 

I  must  sink  on  a  far-away  shore, 
And  be  laid  in  my  grave  in  a  sad  alien  clime, 

With  no  one  that  grave  to  weep  o'er  ! 

1  feel  I  mast  die  in  a  few  short  days  more, 
When  my  soul  will,  I  trust,  join  the  blest ; 

Though  my  body  be  tombed  on  this  Eastern  shore, 
My  heart  will  be  off  in  the  West  ! 


OLD  IRISH  BARDIC  STORIES. 

[Translated  from  the  Original  by  the  Author  op  our  Le.ssons 
IN  Gaelic] 


I.— THE  FAIRY  BRANCH  OF  CORMAC  MAC  ART. 


[In  presenting  this  first  of  a  series  of  Irish  Bardic  Stories  a  few 
words  of  introduction  may  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  our  intention 
from  time  to  time  to  give  translations  from  the  literature  of  Old  Ire- 
land, illustrating  principally  the  "heroic  period"  of  our  country's 
history,  and  giving  peeps  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  ances- 
tors of  more  than  fifteen  centuries  ago.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  be  found  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  No  other  European 
people,  save  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  an  early  literature  at  all 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Irish.  For  long  centuries  it  has  been  the 
settled  policy  of  our  oppressors  to  make  Irishmen  ashamed  of  Ireland 
and  everything  Irish.  To  accomplish  this  object  they  destroyed  our 
historical  records,  suppressed  truth,  and  falsified  what  of  history 
was  known  to  them.  They  succeeded  well  in  this  particalar, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  a  better  time  is  coming.  Much  of 
our  history  that  was  hidden  away  is  now  revealed,  and  more  is  ex- 
pected. It  will  be  soon  as  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the  Irishman  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  history  and  language  of  his  country  as  it  was 
before  to  ignore  the  one  and  despise  the  other.  With  these  few  pre- 
fatory remarks  we  be?,  readers  of  Young  Ireland,  to  introduce  you 
to  Cormac,  the  famous  High  King  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in  the 
third  century.  You  see  his  name  is  not  prefixed  with  the  frightening 
title  of  "His  Majesty,"  or  "  His  Imperial  Majesty."  Such  barriers 
did  not  exist  between  the  subject  and  his  monarch  in  the  good  old 
times  ;  for  then,  although  the  king  held  power  and  high  command, 
if  he  went  into  the  wicker-work  muJ  cabin  of  the  peasant,  he  would 
hear  the  Irish  greeting,  "  Thou  art  a  hundred  thousand  times  wel- 
come, King  Cormac,"  given  as  familiarly  as  if  he  were  the  father 
of  the  family.  Next  to  Cormac,  the  chief  personage  in  the  fol- 
lowing fairy  tale  is  Mananan,  head  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danans— a  race 
who  inhabited  Ireland  before  the  coming  of  the  Milesians.  The 
Tuatha  de  Danans  were  very  much  given  to  necromancy,  and  hence 
their  chief  is  credited  with  many  wonderful  powers.  With  these 
remarks  we  go  at  once  to  "  The  True  Story  of  Cormac  Mac  Art's 
Fairy  Branch."]  , 

On  a  certain  day,  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  who  was  son  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,  was  leaning  over  his  dun,  or  fortification, 
in  Tara,  when  he  saw  a  youth  carrying  in  his  hand  a  bright 
shining  fairy  branch  with  nine  apples  of  glittering  gold  on  it. 
One  of  the  charms  of  this  branch  was  that  if  it  were  shaken 
before  wounded  men  or  women  in  trouble  they  would  be  in- 
stantly lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  sweet  fairy  music  of 
the  golden  apples.  Another  of  its  charms  was  that  no  one  on 
earth  would  think  any  more  of  any  want,  grief,  or  sorrow  with 
which  he  might  be  afilicted  if  this  branch  were  shaken  before 
him,  so  that  no  matter  what  evil  might  have  befallen  a  man  he 
would  remember  it  no  more  at  the  shaking  of  the  branch. 

Cormac  learns  all  this,  and  then  he  says  to  the  youth  : 

"la  that  branch  thine  1" 

"  It  is  indeed,"  says  the  youth. 

"  Wouldst  thou  sell  it  T'  says  Cormac. 

"I  would,"  says  the  youth;  "  for  I  never  had  anything  in 
this  world  that  I  would  not  sell." 

"  What  price  dost  thou  ask  for  it  V  says  Cormac. 

"The  price  I  myself  will  mention,"  says  the  youth. 

"  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  says  Cormac  ;  "  pronounce  thy  deci- 
sion of  price." 

"  Thy  wife,  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,"  says  the  youth — 
"  that  is  to  say,  Cairbre,  Ailbe,  and  Eitne." 

"  Thou  shalt  get  them  all,"  says  Cormac. 

Then  the  youth  gave  up  the  branch,  and  Cormac  took  it  into 
his  palace  and  showed  it  to  Ailbe,  Cairbre,  and  Eitne. 

"  That  is  a  precious  thing  you  have,"  says  Ailbe. 

"No  wonder  !"  says  Cormac,  "  for  I  paid  a  good  price 
for  it." 

"  What  price  did  you  pay  for  it  ?"  says  Ailbe. 

"Cairbre,  Eitne,  and  yourself,  Ailbe,"  says  Cormac. 

"That  is  a  great  pity,"  says  Ailbe;  "for  we  thought  there 
was  no  treasure  on  earth  for  which  you  would  give  us  three — ^your 
wife,  your  son,  and  your  daughter." 

"  I  give  you  my  word,"  says  Cormac,  "  I  gave  you  all  for  the 
branch." 
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Then  great  grief  and  sorrow  came  upon  them  when  they 
knew  for  certain  that  they  were  all  given  away  for  the  branch 
with  the  gold  apples. 

"  It  is  a  hard  thing,"  says  Eitne,  "to  give  us  away  for  any 
branch  in  the  world."  . 

Now,  when  Cormac  saw  that  they  were  overwhelmed  witb 
deep  "rief  and  heavy  sorrow,  he  shook  the  fairy  branch  before 
them," and  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  soft  sweet  music  of  the 
branch  they  thought  no  more  of  the  evil  that  had  befallen  them, 
or  of  any  woe  of  the  past,  but  went  out  joyfully  to  meet  the 
youth  and  give  themselves  up  to  him.  When  they  all  came  to 
the  place  where  Cormac  received  the  branch  from  the  youth, 
Oormao  said  to  him  : 

"  Here  is  the  price  you  asked  for  the  branch." 

"Thine  is  a  good  fulfilment  of  thy  promise,"  says  the  youth, 
"  and  prosperity  and  good  luck  be  upon  thee  for  thy  truth- 
fulness." J  .  1  • 

The  youth  also  wished  him  health  and  long  life,  and,  taking 
with  him  Ailbe,  Eitne,  and  Cairbre,  quickly  disappeared. 

Cormac  returned  to  his  palace.  But  when  this  story  of  the 
selling  of  Ailbe,  Eitne,  and  Cairbre  was  spread  abroad  through 
Sive,1oud  cries  of  weeping  and  lamenting  were  raised  in  every 
quarter  of  the  land,  but  in  Tara  above  all.  When  Cormac 
heard  the  cries  of  grief  and  sorrow  he  shook  the  fairy  branch, 
and  there  was  no  more  weeping  or  lamenting,  and  no  one 
remembered  any  more  any  grief  that  had  ever  come  upon 

So  things  remained  for  a  twelvemonth,  when  Cormac  said  to 
himself :  ,  j 

"  It  is  a  year  to-day  since  my  wife,  my  son,  and  my  daugnter 
were  taken  away  from  me.  I  will  now  go  in  search  of  them, 
and  that  I  may  find  them  I  will  follow  the  path  which  they 
took." 

Then  Cormac  went  to  look  for  the  way  the  youth  had  taken, 
bat  immediately  a  dark  mystic  fog  arose  about  him  and  above 
him,  which  as  quickly  cleared  away,  and  then  he  found  himself 
in  a  vast  plain  with  wonderful  things  in  it.  He  saw  in  it  a  vast 
number  of  wonderful-looking  horsemen  trying  to  roof  a  house 
with  the  feathers  of  foreign  birds.  When  they  had  covered 
in  one  side  of  the  roof  with  the  birds'  feathers,  they  would 
20  in  search  of  more  feathers  to  cover  in  the  other  side,  but  on 
their  return  they  always  found  that  not  even  one  feather  was 
left  on  the  half  they  had  previously  covered  in.  Cormac  gazed 
at  this  strange  work  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he  said  : 

"  I  will  remain  no  longer  looking  at  you,  for  I  perceive  that 
were  you  at  that  business  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
world  you  could  never  have  it  done." 

Cormac  went  on,  and  as  he  was  wandering  over  the  plain  he 
met  with  a  strange-looking  youth  who  was  at  a  very  strange  work. 
Cormac  saw  the  youth  pull  dowii  a  large  tree,  break  it  across 
the  middle,  and  make  a  great  fire  of  it.  He  would  then  go  for 
another  tree,  and  on  his  return  he  always  found  that  the  pre- 
vious one  was  burned  out,  and  not  a  bit  left  unconsumed. 
Cormac  remained  a  long  time  looking  at  the  youth  and  his 
strange  manner  of  doing  ;  and  then  he  said  : 

"  I  will  go  away  from  you,  for  were  I  to  remain  here  always 
looking  at  you,  and  waiting  for  an  end,  I  believe  the  end  would 
never  come." 

Cormac  walked  on  again,  until  he  came  to  one  side  of  the 
plain  where  he  found  three  wonderful  wells.  Each  well  had  a 
head  in  it.  He  first  approached  the  well  that  was  nearest  to  him  ; 
he  looked  in  and  saw  that  a  stream  was  flowing  into  the  mouth 
of  the  head  that  was  in  that  well,  and  two  streams  flowing  out 
of  it.  He  went  to  the  second  well,  and  he  saw  a  stream  flowing 
into  the  head  that  was  in  the  well,  and  another  stream  flowing 
out  of  it.  He  went  to  the  third  well  and  saw  that  three  streams 
were  flowing  into  the  head  that  was  in  that  well,  whilst  but  one 
stream  was  flowing  out  of  it.  Cormac  marvelled  at  this  and 
said  : 

"  I  will  remain  no  longer  looking  at  you,  as  I  find  no  man 
here  to  tell  me  the  meaning  of  your  existense  ;  yet  I  think  I 
would  have  gained  wisdom  if  I  knew  the  cause  of  your  exist- 
ence, but  I  do  not." 

It  was  then  afternoon. 

Cormac  went  on,  but  he  was  not  long  wandering  over  the 


plain  until  ho  saw  a  largo  field,  and  a  house  in  the  middle  of  it. 
He  approached  the  house,  went  in,  and  saluted.  There  wcro 
inside  only  a  youth  and  a  woman,  both  very  tall,  and  dressed  in 
many-coloured  garments.  They  returned  the  saluto,  and  pressed 
Cormac  to  remain  for  the  night  ;  and  they  said  : 

<'  Whoever  thou  art,  good  youth,  it  is  now  too  late  for  thee 
to  be  travelling  on  foot." 

Whereupon  Cormac  MacArt  sat  down  to  rest,  and  he  was 
right  glad  to  receive  the  night's  hospitality. 

The  woman  then  said :  ,  .   ,    .  i. 

"  Arise,  man  of  the  house,  and,  if  thou  hast  one  kind  of  meat 
or  food  better  than  another,  bring  it,  that  I  may  prepare  it  for 
this  fair,  comely  stranger  ;  because  thou  knowest  not  but  that 
he  is  a  prince  or  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth." 

The  man  of  the  house  arose,  went  out,  and  soon  returned 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  huge  pig,  and  in  his  hand  a  large  log 
of  wood.    He  laid  both  down  on  the  floor,  and  said  : 
"  There  is  meat  now  ;  cook  it  yourselves." 
"  How  are  we  to  cook  it  ?"  says  Cormac. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  says  the  man  of  the  house.  "  Split  up  the 
log  of  wood  into  four  parts,  put  down  a  quarter  of  the  pig,  with 
a  quarter  of  the  log  under  it,  then  tell  a  true  story,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  pig  shall  be  cooked."  ^t,  x 

"Tell  you  a  story  first,"  says  Cormac,  "for  it  is  not  fit  that 
others  should  tell  stories  until  both  of  you  have  told  your  own 

"  Tliou  speakest  aright,"  says  the  man  of  the  house,  "  and  I 
think  thou  hast  the  wisdom  of  a  king,  and  so  I  will  tell  my  story 
first  That  pig  which  I  brought  in  is  one  of  seven  in  my  pos- 
session, and  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  could  feed  all  the  men 
in  the  world  on  these  seven  pigs  ;  for  if  any  one  of  th^  is  killed 
and  its  bones  thrown  into  the  sty  it  will  be  found  alive  again 
next  morning."  .  , 

That  was  a  true  story,  and  the  quarter  of  the  pig  was  therefore 

cooked.  ,    ,         „        .V  t 

"  Tell  a  story  you  now,  woman  of  the  house,"  says  the  man  ot 

the  house.  ,  .      r  xi,  • 

"  I  will,"  says  she,  "  but  first  put  down  a  quarter  of  the  pig, 
and  a  quarter  of  the  log  under  it. "  That  being  done,  "  I  have, 
says  she,  "seven  snow-white  cows  which  milk  seven  tubs  of 
milk  each  day,  and  t  give  vou  my  word  they  would  give  milk 
enough  for  all  the  men  in  the  world,  were  they  on  that  plain  to 
drink  it."  ... 

That  was  a  true  story,  and  the  quarter  of  the  pig  was  there- 
fore cooked. 

"  If  both  your  stories  are  true,"  says  Cormac,  '•  thou  art  Mana- 
nan  and  this  woman  is  thy  wife.  For  Mananan  went  to  Tir 
Tairingire  (The  Land  of  Promise)  to  look  for  the  woman  who  had 
these  seven  cows,  and  by  a  magic  cough  he  discovered  the  wonder- 
ful quality  of  these  cows— viz.,  that  they  would  fill  seven  tubs  at 
a  milking." 

The  man  of  the  house  then  said  :  ,  -      ,  4.11 

''Truthful  are  thy  conclusions,  Ogoodly youth  ;  and  now  teU 
a  story  for  thy  quarter  of  the  pig."  .      e  xr, 

"  I  will,"  says  Cormac,  "  but  first  put  down  the  quarter  of  the 
pig  and  a  quarter  of  the  log  under  it." 

This  being  done,  Cormac  said  :  ,      ,  j  -i.  • 

"  I  am  on  a  search  for  my  wile,  son,  and  daughter,  and  it  is 
a  year  to-day  since  they  were  taken  away  from  me." 

"  Who  took  them  from  thee  ?"  says  the  man  of  the  house. 
"A  youth  came  to  me,"  says  Cormac,  "who  had  a  fairy 
branch  in  his  hand,  for  which  I  took  a  liking  so  great  that  I 
promised  him  beforehand  that  I  would  give  him  whatever  price 
he  would  set  on  the  branch.    He  also  required  an  additional 
promise  that  I  would  keep  my  word.    He  then  said  the  price  I 
should  give  him  was  my  wife,  my  son,  and  my  daughter. 
1     "  If  that  is  a  true  story,"  says  the  man  of  the  house,  thoa 
art  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.' 
.  "  I  am,  indeed,"  aaya  Cormac  ;  "  and  it  is  looking  for  these 
!  three  I  am  now."  ,         .  .v 

I  That  was  a  true  story,  and  the  quarter  of  the  pig  was  there- 
'  fore  cooked.  e  . ,  , 

"  Take  thy  meal  now,"  says  the  man  of  the  house. 
"I  never  took  a  meal,"  says  Cormac,  "with  so  few  as  two 
people  in  company." 
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"  Wouldat  thou  take  it  with  three  others  ?"  aays  the  man  of 
the  house. 

"  I  would,"  says  Cormac,  "  if  they  were  dear  to  me." 

The  man  of  the  house  then  arose  and  opened  a  door  that  was 
near  him,  and  soon  returned,  bringing  with  him  those  three 
whom  Cormac  was  in  search  of.  Whereupon  the  gladness  of 
Cormac  was  great,  and  he  rejoiced  exceedingly.  Then  Mana- 
nan  appeared  to  Cormac  ia  his  natural  form,  and  spoke  thus  : 

"It  is  I,  O  great  Cormac  !  who  took  these  three  away  from 
thee,  and  it  is  I  who  gave  thee  that  branch,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  thee  to  this  house.    So  now  take  thy  food  and  eat." 

"  I  would  do  so,"  says  Cormac,  "  if  I  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
wonderful  things  I  saw  to  day." 

"  I  will  tell  thee,"  says  Mananan,  "for  it  is  I  who  put  these 
things  in  thy  way,  that  thou  shouldst  see  them  and  learn  the 
sense  of  them.  The  host  of  horsemen  you  saw  roofing  the 
house  with  birds'  feathers,  and  the  part  they  had  roofed  being 
blown  away  whilst  they  were  in  search  of  more  feathers,  are 
like  to  poets  and  people  who  go  seek  a  fortune  ;  for  when  they 
go  away  from  home  what  they  leave  behind  them  in  their  houses 
ia  lost ;  that  is  the  way  with  these  people  always.  The  youth 
you  saw  breaking  up  a  tree  at  a  time,  making  a  fire  of  it,  and 
the  tree  being  entirely  burned  out  whilst  he  was  away  for 
another  tree,  is  like  that  class  of  people  who  are  always  giving 
food  to  others,  they  always  preparing  and  the  others  always 
profiting  by  their  labour.  The  wells  which  you  saw  having 
three  heads  in  them  are  like  three  classes  of  people  in  the  world. 
The  man  who  gives  as  much  as  he  gets  is  like  the  head  having 
one  stream  going  into  it  and  another  going  out.  The  head 
having  one  stream  going  into  it  and  two  going  out  is  the  man  who 
spends  mo^re  than  he  receives.  The  head  you  saw  having  three 
streams  fl(!fwing  into  it  and  only  one  flowing  out  is  the  man 
who  gets  much  and  gives  little  ;  and  he  is  the  worst  of  the  three. 
So  now  take  thy  meal,"  says  Mananan. 

After  that,  Cormac,  Eitne,  Cairbre,  and  Ailbe  sat  down  to  their 
meal,  a  magic  cloth  having  been  spread  out  before  them. 

"  That  is  a  great  treasure  placed  before  thee,  Cormac,"  says 
Mananan  ;  ' '  for  there  is  no  food,  however  choice,  asked  from  it 
that  is  not  found  on  it  without  delay." 

"  Very  good,"  says  Cormac. 

Then  Mananan  put  his  hand  to  his  girdle,  took  a  goblet 
therefrom,  and  placed  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  One  of  the  charms  of  this  goblet,"  says  he,  '■  is  that  when 
a  false  story  is  told  before  it,  it  is  made  four  parts  of  ;  but  when 
a  true  story  is  told  before  it,  it  is  made  whole  again." 

*'  Let  that  be  proved,"  says  Cormac. 

"  It  shall  be  proved,"  says  Mananan.  "  This  woman  I  took 
away  from  thee  has  been  married  to  another  man  since  I  brought 
her  with  me." 

That  was  a  false  story,  and  the  goblet  was  therefore  in  four 
pieces. 

"  That  is  not  true,"  says  the  wife  of  Mananan  ;  "  for  they 
have  not  seen  man  or  woman  since  they  left  thee,  Cormac,  except 
themselves  three." 

That  was  a  true  story,  and  the  goblet  was  made  whole  again. 

"  These  are  great  treasures  which  you  possess,  Mananan," 
says  Cormac. 

"  They  would  be  useful  to  thee,  Cormac,"  says  Mananan,  "  and 
therefore  they  shall  be  thine — the  goblet,  the  branch,  and  the 
cloth  ;  and  I  give  them  to  thee  as  a  reward  for  thy  long  and 
weary  journeying  to  day  ;  so  take  thy  meal  now.  If  thou  hadat 
an  army  with  thee  to-day  there  would  be  a  welcome  for  you  all 
in  this  house.  I  welcome  you,  few  as  you  are,  and  I  wish  you 
were  more  in  number  that  the  welcome  might  be  greater,  as  it 
was  I  who  worked  magic  upon  you  that  you  should  be  here 
with  me  to  night,  and  that  I  should  enjoy  your  society  and 
friendship." 

After  that,  Cormac  ate  his  meal,  which  was  a  good  one  ;  for  he 
did  not  wish  for  any  kind  of  food  that  was  not  immediately  found 
on  the  cloth,  nor  any-idriuk  that  was  not  immediately  found  in 
the  goblet ;  for  which  he  and  his  gave  great  thanks  to  Mananan. 
2  When  Cormac,  Eitne,  Cairbre,  and  Ailbe  had  finished  their 
meal,  they  went  to  the  rich  couches  which  were  prepared  for 
them.    They  took  rest  and  sweet  sleep.    Where  they  arose  in 


the  morning  was  in  pleasant  Tara,  and  by  them  were  the  cup, 
the  cloth,  and  the  branch. 

So,  this  is  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  wandering  of  Cormac, 
and  how  he  got  his  branch. 


BY  THE  SEA. 

BY  T.  B.  CHRYSTAL, 

My  blue-eyed  pet,  with  golden  hair, 

Is  sitting  on  my  knee, 
And  gazes  eagerly  afar. 
Across  the  beach,  beyond  the  bar, 

Where  rolls  the  restless  sea. 

She  puts  her  little  hand  in  mine, 
And  laughs  with  childish  glee 
To  see  the  foaming  billows  splash, 
As  on  the  shore  they  fiercely  dash, 
Then  glide  back  silently. 

But  while  she  laughs  so  merrily 

My  heart  is  far  away  ; 
And  as  I  look  upon  the  shore, 
Where  loud  and  long  the  breakers  roar, 

My  sad  soul  seems  to  say  : 

"The  sea  is  like  a  human  life ; 

It  breaks  upon  the  shore 
Of  Time  with  a  resistless  might, 
And,  when  the  goal  is  just  in  sight, 

Dies — to  return  no  more, 

' '  And  all  along  the  shore  of  Time 

Full  many  a  wreck  doth  lie  ; 
The  pangs  of  many  a  mad  carouse. 
Of  blasted  hopes  and  broken  vows. 

Of  happy  days  gone  by. " 

Yet  while  I  muse  in  mournful  mood, 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea, 
My  blue-eyed  pet,  with  golden  hair, 
Whose  heart  has  never  known  a  care, 

Still  sits  upon  my  knee. 

Her  head  is  resting  on  my  breast — 

Her  eyes  in  slumber  deep  ; 
The  same  rough  sea,  whosa  breakers  roar, 
And  madly,  fiercely  lash  the  shore, 

Has  lulled  my  child  to  sleep. 


A  LOUVAIN  FETE, 

Br  Carbeeiensis. 
I. 

Irishmen,  whom  business,  pleasure,  or  the  circumstances  and 
exigencies  of  life  bring  out  iiere  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
have  many  strange  sights  to  see,  and  become  spectators  of  many 
an  event,  which,  from  the  very  novelty,  possesses  for  thena  an 
extraordinary  interest.  Human  life,  its  various  phases,  shifting 
scenes,  joys  and  sorrows — human  nature  with  its  infirmities,  its 
bad  points  and  good  points,  its  ludicrous  and  serious  sides— can, 
it  is  true,  be  studied  very  well  in  the  old  land  ;  but  in  order  to  see 
human  life  and  nature  in  a  large  circle,  to  pass  through  the 
throng  of  people  conversing  in  a  foreign  tongue,  conducting 
themselves  in  a  foreign  fashion  ;  to  view  all  these — oneself 
unnoticed — and  watch  under  alien  skies  the  workings  of  man 
and  the  "fantastic  tricks  he  plays  before  high  heaven,"  it  is 
necessary,  of  course,  to  pass  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  or  amidst  the  vines  of  France,  or  in  the  towns  of  dear 
old  Belgium,  or  in  the  Eternal  City,  where  they  speak  a  lan- 
guage soft  and  tender  and  melodious  as  the  song  of  an  Irish  milk- 
maid. Climate,  as  it  has  an  effect  on  .the  complexion,  has  also 
an  eff'ect  on  human  passions  and  desires  ;  and  so  it  can  be  under- 
stood how  human  nature — although  in  its  very  essence  it  is  every- 
where, like  truth,  the  same — varies  in  those  accidental  qualities 
which  depend  for  their  change  on  external  influences.    As  an 
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example,  then,  of  life  in  Belgium,  I  think  few  events  I  witnessed 
in  that  country  can  be  pat  forward  with  more  propriety  than  the 
one  the  title  of  which  heads  this  paper,  and  which  I  will  now 
attempt  to  describe. 

This/eie  is  held  annually  in  Loavain,  and  is  known  by  va- 
rious titles.    Besides  the  one  I  have  recorded,  it  has,  among 
the  French-speaking  population,  another — viz.,  the  f<nre,  or 
fair.    But  the  orthodox  name,  however,  it  has  assumed  is  the 
kermesse—a.  Flemish  word  having  much  the  same  signification  as 
faire.    This  fete  is  not  like  a  Patrick's  Day  /e<e— that  ia,  it  is  not 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  period  of  time  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  unto  the  setting  of  the  same.    No';  such  a  fete,  in 
the  Belgian  estimation,  would  be  a  simple  farce,  and  would  not 
be  worth  attending— it  should  last  at  least  for  two  weeks.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Louvain  one  usually  extends  to  three  weeks,  and 
ranks  in  honour  next  to  the  kermesse  held  in  Bruges.   It  holds, 
then,  second  place  in  the  Belgian  annual  festivals— a  place  it 
has  kept  for  many  and  many  a  year.  September  1st  sees  its  inau- 
guration ;  but  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  that  date  the  newspapers 
of  the  town  devote  whole  columns  to  the  pro^Tamme  of  the  com- 
mittee ;  which  committee,  by  the  way,  is  composed  always  of 
the  most  influential  inhabitants,  who  subscribe  very  liberally 
to  the  expenses  of  the  fete,  and  collect  therefor  among  the 
people.     The  dead  walls  of  the  town  flare  with  gaudy  and 
lengthy  posters,    announcing  the   particulars  for  each  day 
m  the  coming  feast.     Several  Belgian  newspapers— notably 
those   in  Brussels,  Mechlin,   Bruges,   St.   Trend- give  due 
notice   of  Its   arrival  ;   and  placards  may  be  seen  posted 
up  around  these   places,  inviting  all  to  take  part  in  the 
joyful  scenes  about  to  be  enacted  in  the  classic  town  of  Lou- 
vain.   On  a  Sunday  it  was  that  the  fete  was  commenced  at  the 
particular  time  I  happened  to  be  there.    The  evening  before,  as 
I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  chamber  in  Rue  Courte,  I  heard  the 
musical  peal  of  the  joy  bells— the  precursors  of  the  morrow's 
festivities.    Those  who  know  Belgium  and  who  have  travelled 
through  it,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  peal  I 
allude  to.    They  often  and  often  heard  the  carillons,  aa  they 
are  called,  vibrating  a  measured  harmony  over  the  country 
plains  from  the  steeple  of  the  country  town,  or  the  grander  and 
more^ majestic  music  rolling  through  the  quaint  streets  of  Bel- 
gium s  media3val  cities.      The  set  of  carillons  hung  in  the 
summit  of  the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  in  Louvain,  are  worked  like 
a  huge  organ,  and  ring  for  a  few  miiiucai  before  each  hour  and 
half  hour  strikes.    All  the  keys  are  not  at  work  unless  on  spe- 
cial occasions— like  that  of  the  fde,  for  example.    This  evenin<^, 
then,  just  at  six  o'clock  p.m.,  and  when  the  Autumn  sun  was 
low  in  the  horizon,  and  was  casting  his  slanting  rays  on  the  red- 
roofed  buildings,  or  lighting  up  the  grim  old  edifices  here  and 
there  ;  when  the  market  was  over— for  Belgian  markets,  unlike 
our  Irish  ones,  are  over  very  early— and  all  the  country  folk 
had  provided  for  the  morrow's  turn-out— the  men  with  brand- 
new  blouses  and  light  straw  hats,  the  women  with  the  well 
known  Flemish  shawls  and  the  curiously  fashioned  headdresses  • 
when  all  who  were  not  living  in  the  town,  and  who  had  come' 
there  to  make  these  purchases,  were  on  their  way  home,  well  laden 
and  merry-hearted  ;  then  it  was  that  over  the  silent  streets  of 
Loavain  the  joy-bells  broke  in  one  melodious  burst  of  music. 
Down  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Pierre  the  notes  gushed  in  a 
stream— ringing  merrily  through  square,  and  porch,  and  lane, 
and  by-way,  and  highway,  rolling  in  a  ravishing  measure,  full  of 
joy,  full  of  melody,  full  of  harmony,  through  the  umbrao-eous 
forests— Nature's  great  cathedrals,  as  the  poet  called  th°em— 
filling  them,  from  the  russet  sward  beneath  to  the  roof  of  rust- 
ling leaves  overhead,  with  a  soul,  as  it  were— a  living  ele- 
ment throbbing  deliciously  on  the  evening's  calm  ;  ringing  out 
into  the  open  plains  around,  and  borne  on  the  breezes  for  miles 
and  miles,  announcing  to  all  that  it  was  the  eve  of  the  great 
Louvain  festival,  which  the  morrow's  sun  was  to  usher  in,  to  the 
unbounded  joy  of  all.    Never  through  the  year  round  do  these 
bells  give  utterance  to  such  wild,  merry,  and,  at  the  same  time' 
well-timed  music.    Never  did  I  hear  such  musical  chimes  burst- 
ing, not  from  one,  but  two,  three,  ay,  and  a  dozen  and  two  dozen 
keys,  all  blending  at  one  time  into  one  harmonious  whole,  at 
another  into  tones  and  undertones,  high  notes  and  low  notes- 
notes  that  now  imitated  the  thunder,  now  the  south-wind 


whispering  of  an  ^olian  harp ;  chimes  so  bewitching  that  they 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  flung  my  window  open  to  hear  them  the 
more,  sweeter  by  far  than  those  other  chimes  described  by  poor 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  in  his  beautiful  poem  ;  chimes  that  raised  the 
heart  with  them,  and  excited  within  it  pure  thoughts  and  aspi- 
rations long  dormant,  but  now  keeping  vigil,  and  bearing  the 
memory  back  to  days  long  since  past.    Such  sensations  1  felt 
when  I  took  my  stand  on  the  balcony  and  gazed  up  towards 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  opposite  which  was  the  church  of  St. 
Pierre,  and  down  into  the  numerous  streets  that  intersected  one 
another  at  many  points.    To  my  surprise  I  saw  them  filling  fast 
with  masses  of  humanity.    A  minute  or  two  before,  and  they 
were  silent  and  peopleless  almost  as  the  streets  of  Herculaneum  ; 
but  now  they  echoed  to  the  tread  of  thousands  of  feet  pattering 
on  the  pavements.    Most  of  the  town's  inhabitants  flocked  out 
under  the  open  air.    All  business  was  suspended  for  a  time. 
They  stood  still  for  one  moment,  spell-bound  by  the  magic  of  the 
bells,  and  then — oh  !  what  pen  can  describe  it  ?— a  wild  shout, 
a  shout  of  jubilation  and  of  welcome,  rose  up,  and  mingled  itself 
with  the  sounds  of  the  chimes.    The  vast  multitude  surged  here 
and  there,  they  swayed  to  this  side  and  to  that,  ran,  marched, 
ran  again,  again  marched,  and,  throwing  up  their  hands  in 
Bacchanalian  joy,  danced  the  merry  Flemish  dance,  while  the 
dulcet  music  kept  time  up  in  the  grey  old  steeple  of  St.  Pierre 
to  the  measure  of  their  feet.    Enthusiasm  was  infectious  ;  spec- 
tators found  themselves,  too,  filled  with  a  joy  as  they  sat,  all 
around  them  making  merry.    But  this  scene  did  not  last  long. 
The  carillons  ceased  their  chiming,  and  after  thus  celebrating 
theleve  of  the  festival,  the  Louvanians  re-entered  their  respective 
houses,  and  awaited  the  morrow's  dawning. 
^  The  morrow  came.    It  was  the  holy  Sabbath,  and  from  four 
o'clock  a.m.  the  churches  in  Louvain  were  well  filled  with  groups 
waiting  to  be  present  at  an  early  Mass.    At  the  side  chapels,  up 
at  the  high  altar,  was  the  great  Sacrifice  consummated  before 
hundreds  of  the  adoring  faithful.    Little  silver  bells  tinkled  in 
every  quarter  where  the  priest,  clad  in  gorgeous  vestments,  was 
repeating  the  prayers  over  the  sacred  chalice,  and,  by  the  awful 
power  entrusted  to  him  from  above,  was  turning  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Divine  Saviour.   Thus  the 
early  morning  was  passed,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  inauguration 
of  the  /eie  was  to  take  place.    Meanwhile  Louvain  was  filling. 
Special  trains  from  Brussels,  Tirlemout,  Liege,  and  other  places 
were  pouring  in  every  ten  minutes.  Anyone  walking  the  streets 
before  the  hour  just  mentioned,  would  be  surprised  to  see  the 
large  number  of  pleasure-seekers.     The  rough,   strong,  and 
stalwart  peasants,  lithe  of  limb  and  ruddy  of  cheek,  were  to  be 
seen  everywhere  :  peasant  girls,  revelling  in  health  and  youth, 
and  dressed  in  novel  colours,  and  smiling  and  casting  merry 
glances  at  their  acquaintances,  and  wondering  at  the  sights  they 
see,  pass  by  locked  arm-in-arm.    But  down  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion the  bustle  of  the  hour  is  at  its  height.    Incessantly  the  big 
engines  from  North,  South,  East,  and  West  come  snorting  in, 
puffing  from  them  large  volumes  of  steam,  and  emptying  their 
trains  of  the  passenger  bands.    Each  band  consists  of°a  few 
hundred  persons — haUing  from  a  particular  village  or  from  a 
certain  portion  of  a  town  or  city.    A  portion  of  each  company 
is  provided  with  musical  instruments,  and  carry  before  them  on 
high  a  large  mahogany  pole  overtopped  with  a  circular  piece  of 
brass,  from  which  dangle  the  various  medals  won   by  the 
harmonic  society  of  the  company  in  the  various  competitions 
which  are  held  for  the  encouragement  of  music  throughout  Bel- 
gium.   All  the  roads  converging  to  Louvain  are  also  densely 
thronged.    People  move  in  masses  towards  the  town.  For- 
tune and  the  weather  favour  the  fete.     The  Belgian  sky 
looked  never  so  blue  as  it  does  to-day,  and  the  sun  never 
shone  with  such  brilliancy  as  it  does  on  the  busy  masses, 
and  the   red-roofed  houses,   and  the   sombre  forests,  and 
the  green  fields  all  around.    The  heat  is  tempered  by  a 
cool  breeze,  laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.    The  scene 
is  simply  delightful.    But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bustle,  and 
noise,  and  pleasure,  the  music  of  the  carillons  is  heard  from 
the  steeple.    Loud,  and  merry,  and  well-timed  the  notes  sink 
and  swell  on  the  air  as  on  the  evening  past.    They  twang  and 
clang  in  an  intoxicating  medley  of  various  symphonies,  until  at 
last  the  old  town  clock  chimes  ten,  and  all  the  multitudes  that 
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throng  the  streets  assemble  in  the  large  square  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rue  de  la  Station  on  the  one  side  to  the 
entrance  of  Rue  Courte  on  the  other.  The  Hotel  de  Ville 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  middle  of  this  square  ;  and 
in  front  of  the  hotel  is  erected  a  platform.  All  around  the 
eddying  crowds  gather.  The  first  act  in  the  programme  is  to 
be  commenced.  All  the  harmonic  societies  are  to  file  past  the 
platform  in  presence  of  the  committee,  who  take  up  their  stand 
on  the  stony  steps  of  the  town  hall.  Accordingly,  at  a  given 
signal  they  commence  :  and  then  I  saw  a  sight  which  impressed 
me  very  much,  and  which  presents  itself  still  vividly  before  my 
memory.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  large  area,  as  the  Louvain 
square  is,  flanked  on  all  sides  by  tall  and  stately  buildings, 
chief  among  which  are  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  and  the  Hotel 
de  ViUe,  facing  one  another — both  relics,  still  unimpaired,  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  the  former  possessing  all  the  elements  of 
architectural  grandeur,  and  presenting  a  contrast,  by  its  quaint 
appearance,  to  the  buildings  of  modern  growth,  but  of  far 
less  beauty,  that  surround  it  ;  the  latter  sculptured  as 
no  building,  old  or  new,  I  do  not  care  where,  has  been  ; 
sculptured  at  the  base,  sculptured  within,  without,  in  every 
corner,  over  every  window  and  every  door ;  -walls  cut  in 
niches  wherein  figures  from  the  chisel  rest,  calmly  sur- 
veying, as  they  have  surveyed  for  hundreds  of  years,  the 
scenes  on  the  street  below  ;  walls  black,  gloomy,  but  looking 
proud  in  their  strong  old  age  ;  a  roof  that  has  defied  the  storms 
of  time,  resting  on  pedestals  scalloped  and  worked  out  with  all 
the  ingenious  tracery  of  Flemish  art ;  the  whole  edifice  wrapped 
up  in  its  solemn  grandeur,  and  telling  of  a  time  when  genius 
conceived  a  plan,  and,  building  on  that  plan,  shaped  its  own 
colossal  form,  and  gave  it  a  habitation  and  a  name.  Imagine  on 
several  other  sides  of  this  square  ranges  of  well-roofed  and  pretty 
houses,  in  front  of  which  the  long  cross-legged  tables  and  gallons 
of  foaming  beer — the  favourite  Belgian  drink — invite  the  weary 
traveller  to  refreshment.  Imagine  groups  of  men  sitting  at 
these  tables,  smoking  their  pipes  and  quenching  their  thirst  at 
the  rate  of  ten  centimes  a  glass  ;  masses  piled  together  here 
and  there  and  everywhere,  awaiting  the  great  event  of  the  day. 
Imagine,  then,  the  committee  standing  on  the  stone  steps  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  thousands  of  people  that  struggle  for 
room  under  the  commingled  shadows  of  the  two  mediaeval  struc- 
tures I  have  alluded  to.  Imagine,  at  length,  the  air  filled  with 
martial  music  as  band  after  band,  with  banner  and  clanking 
medals,  files  past  the  platform.  Hours  pass  by,  and  still  fresh 
contingents,  with  fife  and  drum  and  clashing  cymbals  and  cor- 
nopeans, march  past.  And  then  so  many  airs — and  of  such 
modulations — airs  grave  as  the  "  Dead  March,"  or  gay  as 
"  Nora  Creina" — airs  solemn,  touching,  sad,  sorrowful,  fentranc- 
ing — leaving  the  generality,  however,  to  be  of  that  lively 
nature  so  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  And  as  the  last  band 
turned  the  corner,  and  no  more  followed,  I  had  counted  a  total 
of  sixty.  The  grand  march  past  is  over.  It  has  been  a  perfect 
success,  and  the  carillons  again  chime  aa  the  people  retire  to 
their  homes  or  the  restaurants  to  take  a  dinner. 

Towards  three  o'clock  p.m.  the  multitude  seemed  to  split 
into  two  parts — one  assembled  once  more  around  the  plat- 
form in  the  square,  where  the  musical  concursus  com- 
menced, under  the  superintendence  of  the  committee  of 
management.  The  chief  feature  in  the  Louvaia  kermesse 
is  this  concursus.  The  valuable  gold  medals  awarded, 
and  the  other  distinctions  attendant  on  the  prize,  have  done 
much  to  foster  musical  talent  in  Belgium.  From  all  parts  of 
that  country,  bands — those  sixty  that  we  counted  a  moment 
ago — came  up  to  compete,  bringing  with  them  more  or  less  the 
trophies  of  victories  gained  in  times  past.  The  manner  in  which 
this  contest  is  carried  on  is  excellent.  One  band  is  called  out 
byname — it  marches  from  its  position  in  the  square,  and  mounts 
the  platform.  Then  a  little  bell  rings,  and  immediately  the 
band  sets  to  work.  All  the  members  gather  in  semicircular  files 
around  the  bandmaster.  This  bandmaster — oh  for  Belgian 
bandmasters ! — plays  as  many  antics  on  the  boards  as  would  lead 
a  stranger,  unaccustomed  to  Belgian  life,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  man  had  just  served  his  time  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  was  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  be  incarcerated  therein.  But,  alas  for 
the  stranger's  innocence  !  that  bandmaster,  flinging  his  arms 


around  him  on  high  in  the  air,  like  long,  well-regulated  flails  ; 
ramming  his  baton  up  and  down,  and  to  this  side  and  that, 
through  space,  in  the  most  apparently  confused  manner  ;  twist- 
ing his  shoulders  with  every  note  so  violently  that  one  appre- 
hends a  dislocation  ;  turning  his  body  into  serpentine  shape ; 
bobbing  his  head  incessantly  as  if  it  were  on  wire-work,  or  as  if 
it  were  the  head  of  a  Jack-in-the-box  ;  bending  his  knees,  raising 
his  feet,  or  stamping  them  on  the  ground  ;  humming  softly  the 
music  of  the  particular  piece,  opening  his  mouth  like  an  angry 
tiger,  leaping,  jumping,  f rollicking,  gesticulating,  frothing  at 
the  mouth— that  Belgian  bandmaster  is  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  serious  men  living.  He  prides  himself  on  his  common 
sense,  and  it  is  part  of  his  trade  to  act  as  he  is  acting  to  day. 
The  reputation  of  the  village  from  which  he  and  his  confreres 
hail  is  at  stake,  and  he  must  do  his  best  to  win  for  it  a  gold 
medal.  So  he  plays  his  antics  wildly  as  ever,  and  every  move- 
ment is  understood  by  the  players,  who  keep  their  mouths  on 
the  instruments  and  their  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  him,  following 
his  actions  with  the  proper  musical  modulations.  At  length  the 
particular  piece  is  finished ;  the  crowd  below  applaud  if  the 
players  have  done  well ;  but,  regardless  of  the  judgment  of  the 
multitude,  above  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  judges,  two  or  three  members  of  the  committee,  take  notes, 
and  give  marks.  Then  a  second  band  mounts  the  platform,  and 
so  on  until  the  shades  of  the  evening  approach.  Thirteen  or 
fourteen  bands  have  tried  their  powers,  and  the  rest  will  go 
through  the  same  ordeal  on  stated  days  during  the  remainder  of 
the  fete,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  prizes  will  be  given 
away.  The  utmost  good  humour  prevails  ;  there  is  no  discon- 
tent ;  there  are  smiles  on  the  faces  of  all,  and  all  hearts  are 
merry.  Enjoyment  of  a  pure  nature  has  been  theirs,  and  they 
feel  its  exquisite  delights  ;  for  it  is  mirrored  cvn  every  coun- 
tenance your  gaze  falls  upon — it  has  its  reflex  down  deep  in 
every  beaming  eye. 

(to  be  continfed.) 


THE  THREE  EXPECTANTS. 


[A  Graelic  poem  of  Donogh  Mor  O'Daly,  Abbot  of  Boyle,  translated 
by  Rev.  J.  Nolan,  O.B.C.] 


Three  hope  for  gain  at  my  death. 
The  Devil,  the  Worm,  my  Heir  ; 

Would  all  were  hanged  on  a  tree, 
If  such  would  banish  my  care  ! 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  three, 
If  the  others  were  so  inclined, 

Would  change  for  the  parts  of  both 
The  portion  he  hopes  to  find. 

The  Devil,  delighting  in  sin — 

The  Devil,  of  dark  design — 
Would  not  give  for  my  body  and  wealth 

This  precious  soul  of  mine. 

The  Worm,  no  worse  than  he, 

When  my  body  is  down  in  the  clay, 

Would  not  give  a  feast  on  me  then 
For  my  riches  and  soul,  as  prey. 

My  Heir  prefers  that  my  wealth 
Should  be  under  his  own  control, 

As  share  of  the  spoil  of  death, 
To  my  body  and  parted  soul  ! 


A  POOR  HE. 

The  porter  enters  the  room  of  a  Cabinet  officer,  and  extends 
a  visitor's  card. 

The  functionary  regards  the  name  sympathetically,  then,  look- 
ing at  the  quantity  of  work  that  lies  before  him  on  the  desk, 
frowns,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  finally  replies  : 
I     "  Tell  that  gentleman  that  I  have  not  come  to  the  ofiice  to- 
day, and  that  I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  see  him." 


4.5  o 


MADGE  M'GINLEY; 

OR, 

THE  PRETTIEST  GIRL  ON  TORY  ISLAND. 


By  C.  MacDbrmott. 
Chai'ter  VI. 

"  Pow  C3n  I  ever  thank  you,  Mandy  ?"  exclaimed  Madge, 
looking  at  him,  a  world  of  feeling  beaming  in  her  expressive 
hazel  eyes. 

"  By  not  mintioning  the  raatther  at  all,"  he  replied. 

"  We  never  can  repay  you,"  she  went  on  earnestly. 

"You  can,"  he  said.  He  took  her  hands  in  his,  and  looked 
into  the  depths  of  her  beaming  eyes.  She  bent  down  her  head. 
She  knew  what  was  coming. 

"You  can,"  he  continued,  "  if  you  will  be  my  wife.  Will 
you,  Madge  V  He  drew  her  towards  him.  (Don't  be  uneasy, 
reader  ;  his  clothing  is  perfectly  dry  now,  aa  a  night  has  elapsed 
since  yon  saw  him  acting  as  a  diver.)  He  drew  her  towards 
him,  I  say.  She  did  not  resist.  He  bent  down  towards  her,  and 
pressed  his  question. 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  Madge  ?" 

"  I  can't  refuse  you,"  she  murmured  ;  "afther  all  you  done 
for  us." 

"That's  ray  Madge." 

And  he  sealed  the  compact  with  a  kiss. 

They  returned  in  a  short  time  to  the  house  hand  in  hand — for 
the  preceding  conversation  was  held  in  the  garden  behind  Doalty 
M'Ginley's.  Doalty  was  the  only  occupant  when  they  entered, 
and  he  was  employed  mending  nets. 

"  We  come  to  tell  you  something,  Doalty,"  said  Lucky, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  holding  Madge's  hand. 
"  We  come  to  tell  you  that  we're  goin'  to  make  a  match  of  it, 
me  an'  Madge — we're  goin'  to  get  j'ined." 

"  Ye  don't  say  so  !"  ejaculated  Doalty,  staring  in  astonishment 
at  the  two  young  people  before  him. 

"I  do,  faix.  Madge  has  consinted  to  marry  me,"  Lucky 
said,  slowly.  "  An'  now  the  on'y  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the  priest. " 

SA  good  thing  can't  be  done  too  soon,"  remarked  Doalty, 
standing  up  from  his  nets,  and  rubbing  his  hands  complacently, 
well  pleased  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 

And  the  day  for  the  marriage  was  then  named  ! 

We  pass  to  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  Madge  M'Ginley 
is  to  be  married.  Doalty  M'Ginley  is  about  starting  for  the  main- 
land to  procure  requisites  for  the  coming  wedding.  He  stands 
upon  the  shore  at  the  bay  of  Cammusmore,  contemplating  the 
varied  scene  before  him.    Beneath  his  feet  are  the  tiny  waves 

"  Which  fret 

And  chafe  against  the  stones  they  scarcely  wet ;" 

alongshore  shriek  the  whirring  sea-gull?,  soaring  on  billowy 
pinions  ;  lazy-looking  cormorants  are  swimming  about  intent  on 
the  capture  of  unwary  fry  ;  the  puffin,  the  gannet,  and  other 

"  Birds,  that  are  to  air 
Like  song  to  lite,  are  gaily  on  the  wing.'' 

To  his  right,  on  the  extreme  West  of  the  island,  rises  gracefully 
the  shapely  Tory  lighthouse,  on  which  the  early  sun  is  glitter- 
ing ;  nearer  is  the  "  round  tower  of  other  days  ;"  while  round 
and  about  are  the  ruined  crosses  and  oratories  erected  in 
Columbkille's  time,  and  ravished  by  Bingham,  brother  of  that 
other  Bingham — Sir  Richard — who  for  his  inhuman  cruelties 
was  dismissed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  from  his  post  as  governor  of 
Connaught  in  1595.  Out  opposite,  bounding  the  horizon,  are 
the  Derryveagh  mountains,  whose  sharp  outline  is  clearly 
defined  against  the  pure  azure  sky  of  the  April  morning  ;  the 
passing  craft,  whose  glancing  sails  are  flapping  cheerily  in  the 
light  breeze,  and  the  fishermen's  cvrraghs,  lie  dotting  tlte  un- 
ruffled sea. 

"  What's  delayin'  ye,  boys  ?"  Doalty  asks,  turning  from  the 
scene. 

"  We're  bringin'  out  a  wheen  o'  bags  o'  clay  to  Pat  Rogers  to 
banish  the  rats  from  his  barn,"  replied  one  of  his  sons. 


"  Well,  rif/hi,*  then,  righi,"  rejoined  Doalty  briskly  ;  "don't 
let  US  be  here  all  mornin'." 

Soon  tho  boat  is  launched,  and  Tory  Island  is  left  far  behind. 

Gaily  glides  the  boat  over  the  glittering  water,  the  sturdy 
rowers  trolling  forth  quaint  Irish  love  songs  on  the  languid  air. 
Past  Innisbeg,  Innisdooey,  and  Inuisbofin,  and  Ballyiiess  har- 
bour is  reached  !  Gaily  and  cheerily  do  these  Tory  people  com- 
port themselves  on  landing — eagerly  inquiring  for  news,  tho 
state  of  the  markets,  from  which  on  Tory  they  live  so  isolated. 

Doalty  M'Ginley  spent  the  day — and  his  money — in  pur- 
chasing the  articles  he  deemed  necessary  for  the  wedding — 
the  which  articles  I  may  not  enumerate  ;  and,  ere  night  closed 
in,  our  boatmen  were  again  at  their  posts,  causing  the  oars  to 
rumble  in  the  rowlocks,  and  the  sea  to  glint  in  myriad  diamond 
globules  off  the  broad  bladed  oars,  aa  the  boat  dashed  through 
the  water  on  the  return  journey. 

"  Boys,"  said  Doalty,  from  his  post  at  the  tiller,  "this  is  an 
awful  fog  that's  fallin'."  * 

"  Keep  the  lighthouse  in  yer  eye,"  responded  the  stroke-oar, 
"  an'  there's  no  fear  but  we'll  raich  safe  enow." 

"  Ay,  lads,  that  I  will,"  sang  out  Doalty  hopefully  ;  but  ere 
long  he  spoke  not  so  pleasantly,  as  that  same  light  vanished  in 
the  dense,  humid  fog  that  thickened  and  intensified  apace. 

"Pull  on,  my  boys,  pull  hard,"  urged  Doalty;  "I'll  keep 
the  direction  at  any  how  ;"  and  he  hopelessly  endeavoured  with 
widely  opened  eyes  to  pierce  the  ever  increasing  fog. 

"  I'll  keep  the  win'  in  me  face,  an'  there's  no  fear,  boys,"  he 
said  shortly.  But,  alas  !  there  was  not  a  putt'  of  air  !  Delude 
himself  as  he  would  into  the  belief  that  the  wind  "blew  in  his 
face,"  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  admit  that  he  had  irretriev- 
ably lost  his  way  ! 

Spurt  after  spurt  did  the  rowers  put  on !  Swiftly  plunged 
tho  boat  through  the  vapid,  dead-level  sea  !  Thicker  and  thicker 
became  the  damp  haze  !  Impenetrable  the  darkness  !  Vague 
and  shadowy  seemed  the  rowers  to  Doalty  at  the  tiller  !  Ghostlily 
creaked  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks !  Weirdly  phosphoresced  the 
glimmering  sea  where  the  oar-blades  dipped  !  Chilly  and  cold 
was  that  heavy,  clotty  fog ! 

"  Boya,  We're  all  astray,  I'm  afeard,"  Doalty  observed  ;  and  a 
ti!ence  fell  on  the  little  party.  There  was  no  uae  in  talking  just 
then,  although  each  of  these  five  persons'  minds  was  fully  charged 
with  thoughts  of  the  morrow's  wedding.  The  morrow's  ]  No, 
surely  this  is  a  new  day — it  is  past  twelve  o'clock. 

Slowly  the  hours  dragged  themselves  through  the  silent  night, 
without  a  ray  of  hope,  or  a  glimpse  of  moon  or  stars  to  cheer 
the  unhappy  strayers. 

''Let  us  keep  ourselves  warm,  anyhow,"  said  one  young 
M'Ginley  ;  "let  us  pull  another  start." 

Away  again  went  the  boat. 

"  Boys,"  said  Doalty,  after  an  hour's  rowing,  "I  think,  with 
the  help  o'  God,  I  see  the  lighthouse  glimmering  at  last." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  said  one  and  all,  resting  on  their  oars, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  Doalty  indicated. 

"  Canyon  see  it,  boys  ("  Doalty  asked. 

"  I  can't,"  "  I  can't,"  went  fmm  mouth  to  mouth, 

"  Pull  on,  boys,  an'  we'll  soon  know." 

Again  was  the  boat  in  motion. 

"  Yes,  lads  ;  I  see  it  plainly  now,"  Doalty  sang  out.  And  yes, 
sure  enough  there  was  a  dim  light  visible. 

"  Pull  on,  boys,  we'll  raich  Tory  in  time  yet  for  the  weddin'," 
said  Doalty  cheerfully. 

On  pulled  the  rowers  ;  hours  passed  and  yet  the  boatmen  were 
straining  every  muscle  to  reach  that  light.  At  length  by  degrees 
it  dawned  on  the  mind  of  old  Doalty  M'Ginley,  well  ver?ed  in 
'  all  these  nautical  matters,  that  the  light  followed  was  that  of  a 
passing  ship  1 

i  "  We're  aa  bad  as  ever,  lads,"  he  said  ;  "  that's  the  light  of  a 
schooner  that's  makin'  but  little  apeed.  D'ye  think  wid  we  be 
able  to  ketch  her  ]" 

I     "  We'll  thry,"  replied  the  boatmen  in  a  breath. 

I   

I  Chapter  YII. 

I     It  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader  to  relate  minutely  the  dif- 
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ferent  thoughts  that  filled  Madge  M'Ginley's  mind  on  this  the 
day  previous  to  her  marriage.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  myself 
to  a  few  generalisations  in  this  respect.  She  was  alone  during 
the  day,  except  when  a  neighbouring  woman  might  call  to  see 
what  she  was  doing  in  preparation.  She  had  had,  then,  plenty 
of  time  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  memories.  Yes, 
bitter  thoughts  loomed  up  from  the  depths  of  her  mind's  re- 
cesses. Was  she  not  to  be  married  on  the  morrow  to  a  man 
she — well,  she  never  loved  him  as  dearly  as  she  did  Neal  Gal- 
lagher of  old  !  Old  now — far  back  in  the  past — deep  in  her 
very  heart  of  hearts — almost  forgotten,  but  revived  by  present 
circumstances,  was  the  memory  of  her  first,  her  only  love  ! 
Her  only  love  !  Yes,  her  only  love !  She  does  not  love  Mandy 
M'Garvey.  However  much  she  respects  him,  however  much  of 
gratitude  she  owes  him  for  his  kindness  to  her  and  to  her  fa- 
mily, she  does  not,  she  cannot  love  him !  But  what  matter  ? 
May  not  she  prove  a  good  wife  to  him  ?  What  cares  she, 
who  has  suffered  so  much  for  the  memory  of  her  own  love, 
to  whom  she  is  married  when  he  is  gone  ?  A  new  life, 
of  course,  it  will  be  to  her.  She  had  dreamed  her  dream 
of  a  different  one  long  ago ;  she  had  hoped  her  hope ; 
and  by  her  own  action  on  that  dark  day — that  Sunday 
in  the  past  on  which  she  banished  by  one  cruel  word 
the  man  to  whom  her  heart  was  wedded — she  knew  that 
hope  was  blighted  and  crushed.  Must  she  not  now  make 
up  her  mind  to  a  life  of  hueless  duties — no  hoping,  no 
dreaming,  no  looking  back — but  steadily  going  on — eating, 
sleeping,  working — drudging  from  day  to  day  forMandy  M'Gar- 
vey, her  husband  ?  Well,  she  can  and  will  do  this,  she  said  to 
herself.  She  would  not  probably  change  much  ;  she  has 
worked,  and  drudged,  and  sewed,  and  knitted,  and  mended, 
and  darned  for  her  father  these  ten  years  past,  and  more  ;  and 
may  she  not,  God  willing,  continue  todo  so— ay,  and  to  Mandy's 
Bitisf action  too  ? — but  love  him  she  never  will! 

She  went  about  her  household  duties  with  a  pale  sickly  face 
to-day.  She  did  not  cry,  though  down  in  her  bosom  was  this 
dry  hard  feeling  ;  but  she  moved  about  with  compressed  lips 
and  with  a  yearning  expression  on  her  face  that  indeed  was  be- 
coming habitual  with  her  now.  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence, 
dear  reader,  who  have  been  so  good  as  to  follow  me  through  this 
tedious  tale,  that  this  herome  of  mine  could  lay  claim,  when  I 
saw  her  first,  to  no  little  share  of  beauty.  A  description  I  will 
not  give ;  but  she  certainly  merited  the  appellation  given  her  in 
the  title  of  my  story.  She  is  somewhat  changed  now  ;  she  is 
thinner,  though  still  well  rounded  and  undulating  ;  and  on  her 
face  rests  a  sadness,  a  dreariness,  no  little  of  which,  I  fancy, 
attributable  to  deep  affection,  remorse  for  the  past,  and  to 
the  fact  that  for  long  she  has  disliked  and  avoided  intercourse 
with  persons  of  her  own  age. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  when  towards  evening  some  friends  be- 
gan to  drop  in,  one  by  one,  each  having  a  bottle  of  poteen,  which 
he  laid  on  the  dresser  for  the  morrow's  use.  Their  arrival 
broke  the  thread  of  her  thoughts,  as  she  was  by  courtesy  bound 
to  converse  with  each  one.  In  this  way  night  closed  in,  and 
the  hours  passed  ;  yet  her  father  did  not  arrive.  A  constant 
look-out  was  kept  for  the  boat,  but  apprehensions  were  begin- 
ning to  be  entertained,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  fog  that 
gathered  round  and  folded  Tory  in  a  humid  embrace,  that 
Doalty  might  "  go  astray"  in  the  darkness. 

Lucky  M'Garvey  dropped  down  to  see  Madge  during  the 
evening,  but  could  ofler  no  consolation  for  her  father's  non- 
arrival  further  than  the  supposition  that  they  would  not  have 
started  till  the  fog  had  fallen,  and  that  then  they  would  not  gro- 
ceed  until  the  following  morning. 

An  uneasiness  fell  on  Madge.    She  became  restless  and  impa-  ' 
tient.    Times  without  number  did  she  ask  could  anything  be 
done  in  the  emergency  ?  and  the  answer  was  always  a  negative. 
Thus  hours  glided  by. 

A  long,  restless,  dreary  night  ensued. 

Day  came  at  length,  but  no  tidings  of  Doalty  or  the  boat.  The 
fog  had  not  yet  cleared  off.  The  morning  flew  past ;  yet  no  intel- 
ligence of  the  boat.  Twelve  o'clock  had  been  appointed  for  the 
marriage  at  the  tidy  chapel.  Ten  o'clock  came,  and  the  guests 
began  to  come  also.  Lucky  was  all  the  morning  in  a  fidget  of 
expectancy.    What  was  to  be  done  ?    To  be  sure  the  marriage 


could  be  solemnised  in  Doalty  M'Ginley's  absence !  Yes  ; 
that  was  the  only  thing  left  them  under  the  circumstances  ;  so, 
after  regaling  his  portion  of  the  invited  guests  to  a  warm  break- 
fast, he  and  they  started  for  the  bride's  house. 

"Let's  wait  a  wee  while,"  urged  Madge  when  twelve  o'clock 
came.    "  Who  knows  but  they  might  come  now  any  minit  V 

A  short  delay  was  decided  on.    Word  was  sent  to  the  priest 
ty  explain  the  cause  of  the  delay.    Any  hour  during  the  evening 
j  would  suit  his  convenience,  he  returned.    One  o'clock  came  and 
i  went ;  two  ;  and  still  the  fog  was  dense  and  impenetrable  as 
ever.    A  sharp  look-out  along  Tory  was  kept  up  during  the 
day  ;  but  all  to  no  use  ;  no  boat  could  be  discerned. 

"  I  think,  Madge,  that  might  as  well  go  to  the  chapel," 
said  Mandy  M'Garvey.  "  It'll  be  dark  very  soon  now  ;  indeed 
it'll  be  dark  before  the  marriage  is  over  as  it  is,"  he  continued. 
1  "  An'  it  isn't  right  to  be  keepin'  the  priest  waitin'  so  long." 
"  I  suppose  it  isn't,"  she  said,  sighing  resignedly.  ''But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it's  a  strange  thing  for  me  to  go  an'  get  marri'd 
an'  I  not  knowin'  whether  me  father  an'  brothers  are  dhrownded 
or  not." 

"  Now,  Madge,  there's  no  use  in  talkin'  that  way  at  all," 
Mandy  expostulated.  "  An'  if  it  was  the  case  itself  we'd  betther 
have  the  marriage  over  us." 

"  Yis — that's  all  you  care  about,"  she  said  reproachfully. 
"Now,  come  on,  Madge,  an' throw  on  yer  clothes,  an' we'll 
be  goin',"  persisted  Mandy. 

She  did  as  he  desired.  Presently  the  marriage  party  started, 
in  couples,  for  the  chapel,  which  they  reached  and  entered  at 
nightfall.  Arranging  themselves  before  the  altar  rails  they 
waited  in  silence  while  the  schoolmaster,  who  acted  as  clerk  to 
the  priest  on  Sunday  mornings,  lighted  the  candles  and  made 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  ceremony. 

(XO  BE  CONTINaED.) 


BLACKBERRY  BLOSSOMS. 

BY  PATRICK  BARDAN. 


Suggested  by  hearing  a  violinist  play  the  old  Irish  tune,  "  Blackberry 
Blossoms."] 

Blackberry  blossoms,  as  fair  as  the  morning — 

The  morning  that  dawns  in  the  blithe  mouth  of  May  ; 
Bright  as  the  stars  in  the  blue  ether  burning, 

When  twilight  is  shading  the  bright  Summer  day  ; 
Blackberry  blossoms,  the  wild  brier  adorning — 

The  wild  brier  that  grows  in  the  bower  and  lane  ; 
Blackberry  blossoms,  as  fair  as  the  morning, 
Blackberry  blossoms,  that  come  without  warning. 

Will  ye  bloom,  will  ye  bloom  for  me  ever  again  ? 

Blackberry  blossoms,  alone  I  am  mourning- 
Mourning  for  youth-time,  but  mourning  in  vain — 
Mourning  ior  joys  that  are  never  returning, 

And  hopes  that  are  melted  like  snow  'neath  the  rain ! 
Mourning  for  days  when  I  roamed  through  the  wild  wood, 

Or  culled  the  bright  flowers  in  valley  and  plain- 
Blackberry  blossoms,  as  fair  as  the  morning. 
Blackberry  blossoms,  with  Autumn  returning, 
Will  ye  bloom,  will  ye  bloom  for  me  ever  again  ? 


ESTELLE'S  TWO  AUNTS. 

By  Anna  Shields. 

"  H'm  !  H'm !  Upon  my  word  !  Just  what  might  have 
been  expected  !    Selfish  !    Heartless  !    Cruel  !" 

Not  all  at  once,  as  written  down,  but  popping  out  at  brief  in- 
tervals, sharply  and  suddenly  as  pistol  shots,  the  above  ejacu- 
lations fell  from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Carpenter  Wainwright,  as  she 
sat  beside  an  open  grate  fire,  reading  a  letter.  A  lengthy  letter 
too,  dosely  written  upon  four  large  pages  of  paper.  After  she 
folded  it,  she  said  more  sharply  than  ever  : 

"  Well,  thank  goodness,  her  mother  is  no  relation  of  mine  ! 
There  fell  a  profound  silence  upon  the  room  after  this  last 
remark.    Evidently  the  news,  whatever  it  was,  about  the  woman 
who  was  no  relation  of  hers,  touched  Mrs.  Wainwright  deeply. 


Her  brow  was  clouded,  and,  as  she  mused,  angry  flashes  sprang 
more  than  once  into  her  large,  dark  eyes.  Upon  all  sides  of  her 
were  evidences  of  wealth,  and  her  own  dress,  though  a  morning 
negligee,  was  costly  and  in  exquisite  taste.  She  was  not  young 
— past  seventy — yet  she  carried  her  tall  figure  erectly  still,  and 
her  eyes  were  brilliant  as  those  of  youth. 

While  she  sat  in  profound  thought  there  was  a  tap  upon  the 
door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  young  girl,  just  touching 
eighteen,  with  a  fair,  sweet  face,  lighted  by  eyes  as  dark  as  Mrs. 
Wain  Wright's  own. 

"Aunt  Cora,"  she  said  brightly,  "  shall  I  read  to  you  now  1" 

The  old  lady  looked  into  the  sweet  face  with  a  keen  glance, 
as  if  questioning  herself  somewhat  about  the  girl ;  then  she 
said,  abruptly  : 

"I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Pope  this  morning." 

"With  news  from  Mill  Village?"  the  girl  asked,  a  look  of 
pleasure  on  her  face.  * 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  Mill  Village  1"  ! 

"No!  I  like  the  city«much  better.  Still  there  are  some 
people  in  Mill  Village  I  am  fond  of." 

"  Theoda  West  V 

The  girl  hesitated  :  then  lifting  her  bright  eyes  she  said 
frankly : 

"I  love  Aunt  Mary,  but  I  don't  think  I  am  very  fond  of 
Theoda.  She  is  very  handsome,  very  accomplished,  and  too 
fond  of  patronising  me." 

"'Ah!" 

"You  see  she  has  been  pupil  teacher  at  the  seminary,  and 
learned  all  the  extra  branches  to  teach  again." 
' '  While  you  were  making  dresses  V 

"  Yes.  Aunt  Mary  let  me  choose,  and  I  knew  I  could  make 
a  living  at  dressmaking,  while  scholars  were  doubtful  so  near 
the  seminary." 

"Your  Aunt  Mary  was  very  kind  to  you  ?" 

"  Very  !  She  took  me  when  poor  mamma  died,  ten  years  ago. 
She  could  not  give  me  luxury  and  pleasure  as  you  have  done  in 
the  past  year,  but  she  never  made  any  difference  between 
Theoda  and  myself." 

"H'm!  yes.  She  is  your  mother's  sister ;  I  am  your  father's. 
She  gave  you  a  share  in  the  house  of  care  and  poverty  ;  I  have 
taken  you  to  this  one,  and  will  not  forget  you  in  my  will." 

The  girl's  face  flushed  under  the  sarcastic  emphasis  of  the 
words, 

"  I  never  weighed  one  obligation  against  the  other,  Aunt 
Cora,"  she  said,  quietly ;  "  you  have  been  very,  very  kind 
to  me." 

"  Your  Aunt  Mary  is  an  invalid,  too  1" 

"  She  is  in  consumption.  We  have  feared  every  Winter 
would  be  the  last." 

"  H'm !  Well,  my  news  is  that  your  loving  cousin,  Theoda, 
has  eloped  with  the  German  teacher  of  the  seminary." 

The  fair  face  grew  deathly  pale,  and  an  expression  of  positive 
horror  looked  out  from  the  soft,  dark  eyes.  There  was  a  pause 
of  silence  that  was  painfuL  Then  Estelle  Mason  spoke  in  a 
choked  voice  : 

"I  must  go  to  Aunt  Mary," 

"  Go  to  her !  Nonsense,  child  !  What  claim  has  she  on  you  ?" 

"  The  claim  of  gratitude," 

"  But  what  can  you  do  ?    You  have  no  money." 

"  I  can  work." 

"  Have  I  no  claim  ?" 

"  Only  second  to  hers.  You  have  been  very  good  to  me. 
But  you  have  so  many  relatives  who  would  be  glad  to  fill  my 
place.  You  are  strong  and  well,  with  money  and  every  com- 
fort. She  is  feeble,  sick,  and  poor.  Oh,  how  could  Theoda  de- 
sert her  ?   How  could  she  ?"  . 

"  Do  you  know  who  this  German  teacher,  James  Kent,  is  V 

"No." 

"  He  is  my  husband's  nephew  ;  not  mine.  But  all  my  wealth 
came  from  my  husband,  and  James  Kent,  knowing  me  to  be  a 
just  woman,  expects  a  handsome  legacy  when  I  die.  Probably 
whan  he  told  Theoda  that  he  would  be  a  rich  man  some  day,  he 
did  not  tell  the  name  of  the  aunt  who  had  money  to  leave  !" 

"I  never  saw  him.  He  came  to  the  seminary  after  I  came 
here."  ' 


"Exactly!  He  displeased  me  I  do  not  keep  people  near 
me  who  displease  me." 

Again  that  cutting  emphasis  of  tone.  Estelle  did  not  answer, 
and  Mrs.  Wainwright  spoke  again. 

"  1  expect,  therefore,  that  you  will  abandon  this  romantic 
scheme  of  returning  to  Mill  Village.  There  are  asylums  where 
your  aunt  can  be  received." 

"Not  while  I  can  work  for  her,"  Estelle  said  very  firmly. 

"Mrs.  Pope  writes  that  she  will  probably  sell  her  cottage, 
and  live  upon  the  price  in  some  such  place,  A  hospital,  pro- 
bably." 

"  Poor  Aunt  Mary  !    You  will  let  me  go  to  her  V 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  control  your  movements,"  was  the  reply, 
in  a  cold  voice.  "  When  I  took  you  from  a  life  of  poverty  and 
toil,  to  take  your  place  here  as  my  niece  and  heiress,  I  expected 
to  have  a  loving,  grateful  companion.  Since  I  have  been  mis- 
taken, you  can  leave  me  whenever  you  desire  it.  Only  I  wish 
it  understood  that  you  choose  between  your  Aunt  Mary  and 
myself,  finally." 

Estelle's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  but  she  controlled  her  voice, 
by  a  strong  effort,  to  say  : 

' '  I  am  not  ungrateful,  Aunt  Cora,  though  I  never  considered 
myself  your  heiress.  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,  and  if  you  were 
poor  and  sick,  you  would  not  find  me  ungrateful.  But  my  duty 
seems  so  clear  to  me,  that  I  cannot  hesitate.  Even  at  the  price 
of  your  displeasure,  I  must  go.  But,"  she  added,  timidly,  "I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you,  child.  You  may  go,  cer- 
tainly. Only  do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  idea  that  you  can 
return  here  when  you  tire  of  your  sentimental  duties.  There, 
go  to  your  own  room,  and  give  me  your  decision  at  dinner.  Not 
a  word  now," 

So  dismissed,  Estelle  went  slowly  to  the  room,  where  every 
adornment  spoke  of  her  aunt's  care  for  her.  She  was  young, 
and  had  endured  poverty  for  many  years,  so  it  was  not  without 
some  bitter  tears  for  herself  that  she  faced  the  situation.  She 
fully  appreciated  the  difference  between  Mrs.  Wainwright's 
heiress,  and  a  dressmaker  toiling  for  the  support  of  two  women  ; 
between  the  petted  child  of  this  home  of  luxury,  with  servants 
to  obey  every  wish,  and  the  drudge  of  a  little  cottage,  with  an 
almost  helpless  invalid  to  care  for.   Yet  she  never  faltered. 

And  when  Mrs.  Wainwright  saw  the  pale,  resolute  face  at 
dinner,  she  knew  that  she  must  lose  one  who  was  very  dear  to 
her.  Not  for  the  first  time,  she  regretted  her  own  residence 
abroad  for  fourteen  years,  when  she  might  have  been  winning 
Estelle's  love,  as  this  invalid  aunt  had  done, 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  when  the  silent,  almost  untasted  meal  was 
over,  "  you  still  cling  to  your  idea  of  duty.  Go  then.  Take 
with  you  whatever  I  have  given  you,  for  I  want  no  reminders  of 
your  ungrateful  desertion.  I  had  rather  spare  myself  the  pain 
of  any  parting  scene.  John  shall  drive  you  to  the  station  in 
the  morning,  and  this  will  pay  your  travelling  expenses,  and 
help  you  until  you  obtain  work." 

She  placed  a  note  in  Estelle's  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  turned 
coldly  from  her.  But  the  girl,  now  sobbing  convulsively,  caught 
her  hand,  and  kissed  it  warmly. 

"Do  not  think  me  ungrateful,"  she  said,  her  tears  falling 
fast  "  it  breaks  my  heart  to  offend  you.  Please,  kiss  me,  and 
give  me  a  loving  word  before  I  go." 

"There,  child,  never  make  a  scene!  Good-bye ;"  and  she 
did  kiss  the  pleading,  upturned  face. 

"  May  I  write  to  you  ?" 

"  Just  as  you  please.    I  shall  not  expect  you. " 

And  keeping  her  cold,  impressive  face,  Mrs.  Wainwright  went 
to  her  own  room,  bolted  the  door,  and  came  out  no  more  until 
Estelle  had  taken  her  departure  the  next  day. 

It  was  a  room  most  unlike  that  in  which  Mrs.  Wainwright 
had  taken  leave  of  Estelle  that  the  young  girl  entered  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The  little  cottage  where  Mrs. 
West  wept  for  her  unnatural  child's  desertion  had  but  four 
rooms,  all  counted,  and  these  were  furnished  very  simply.  In 
one  of  these,  stooping  over  a  sewing-machine,  stopping  often  to 
cough,  an  elderly  lady,  in  plain  mourning  garments,  was  seated, 
when  Estelle  came  in.  Every  trace  of  agitation  was  carefully 
driven  from  her  face,  as,  with  a  tender  smile,  she  said  : 
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"Aunt  Mary,  will  you  say  welcome  home  to  me  ?" 

"  Estelle !" 

That  was  all ;  but  the  joy  of  the  tone  was  too  warm  to  be 
hidden. 

"  You  are  glad  to  see  me  ?"  Estelle  said  brightly. 

"  Glad,  child  !  glad  !  My  own  loving  little  girl,  I  have  missed 
you  sorely,  Estelle.  But,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "you  have  not 
quarrelled  with  your  Aunt  Cora  ?" 

"We  heard  you  were  alone,"  Estelle  said,  evasively,  "so  I 
got  permission  to  make  you  a  long  visit.  Aunt  Cora  gave  me 
some  money  for  housekeeping." 

"Alone!"  the  mother  said,  piteously.  "  Theoda  has  gone, 
Estelle.  My  child,  whom  I  never  denied  any  pleasure  in  my 
power  to  grant  !    Oh,  Estelle,  it  will  kill  me  !" 

And  looking  into  the  deep,  sunken  eyes,  the  hollow  cheeks, 
Estelle  knew  her  aunt  spoke  truly.  The  little  remnant  of  life 
in  the  consumptive  frame  was  surely  to  be  shortened  by  the 
cruelty  of  her  own  child. 

But  by  every  loving  device  the  self-sacrificing  girl  strove  to 
keep  the  feeble  flame  of  life  still  burning.  She  let  it  be  known 
in  the  village  that  she  was  anxious  to  obtain  work  as  a  dress- 
maker, and  soon  found  employment.  Some  curiosity  was  ex- 
pressed at  this  sudden  return  from  the  "  rich  aunt"  who  had 
taken  her  away  a  year  before,  but  Estelle  only  told  the  simple 
truth,  that  one  aunt  needed  her,  while  the  other  did  not. 

Work,  none  too  well  paid,  came  to  the  little  cottage,  and  the 
household  duties  were  shared  while  Mrs.  West  could  keep  about. 
It  was  in  November  that  Estelle  came  to  her,  and  before 
February  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed.  The  duties  then  of 
nursing,  and  still  keeping  up  with  her  engagements  for  dress- 
making, pressed  very  hardly  upon  Estelle,  but  she  never 
faltered.  Day  after  day  the  iavalid  was  tenderly  comforted, 
and  yet  the  busy  click  of  the  sewing-machine  was  heard  far  into 
the  night. 

There  was  a  kindness  shown  by  the  village  people  that  helped 
in  this  labour  of  love.  Some  came  to  sit  up  at  night,  when  the 
invalid  required  such  watching.  Many  a  dainty  dish,  sent  to 
tempt  Mrs.  West's  appetite,  proved  a  suflicient  meal  for  both. 
One  neighbour  sent  a  cart-load  of  turf  ;  one  a  barrel  of  apples  ; 
and  there  was  never  wanting  a  kindly  word  of  sympathy.  So 
the  dreary  Winter  wore  away,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  Mrs. 
West  lived  through  the  bitter  March  weather.  How  tenderly 
she  was  guarded  and  nursed  in  that  trying  month  none  knew 
but  herself  ;  but  as  the  warm  Spring  days  came  she  brightened 
visibly.  Theoda  wrote  occasionally,  seemingly  glad  that  Estelle 
had  come  to  take  the  post  she  had  so  heartlessly  abandoned.  In 
one  of  her  letters  she  wrote  : 

"  My  husband  bids  me  tell  Estelle  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that 
she  did  not  build  any  strong  hope  upon  Mrs.  Wainwright's 
capricious  adoption  of  her,  as  he  will  certainly  inherit  his  u>icles 
money." 

Estelle  made  no  comment  upon  the  message,  but  in  her  heart 
wondered  if  the  money  could  ever  be  put  to  any  good  use  in 
hands  so  selfish  as  Theoda's  or  her  husband's.  It  seemed  a 
bad  precedent  for  any  noble  ^action,  this  desertion  of  a  dying 
parent. 

Summer  stole  away,  every  day  lessening  the  invalid's  strength 
and  Winter  loomed  up  threateningly  in  the  future.  All  of  Mrs. 
Wainwright's  gift  was  gone,  and  poorly  paid,  often-interrupted 
sewing,  was  but  a  slender  provision  for  cold  and  sickness.  Yet 
the  wasted  face,  growing  paler  every  day,  pleaded  silently  for 
many  comforts  ;  and  Estelle,  spurred  by  the  sight,  wrote  to  her 
Aunt  Cora.  It  was  one  of  many  long  letters,  but  the  first  that 
asked  for  aid.    Estelle  wrote  : 

"  The  doctor  tells  me  Aunt  Mary  cannot  live  many  weeks 
longer,  and  she  requires  almost  incessant  care,  having  frequent 
distressing  spells  of  bleeding  and  suffocation.  I  find  I  cannot 
supply  the  comforts  she  needs  ;  so  I  turn  to  you,  not  to  beg, 
but  to  borrow.  Will  you  lend  me  ten  pounds,  and  I  will 
faithfully  work  till  it  is  paid,  when  Aunt  Mary  no  longer  needs 
my  time  ?" 

There  was  the  usual  curt  reply  to  this  letter,  but  the  loan  was 
sent,  with  a  brief  intimation  that  the  promised  payment  was  ex- 
pected. 


Early  in  November  the  end  came,  gently  and  painlessly,  the 
j  dying  breath  spent  in  a  blessing  for  the  faithful  nurse, 
j     Never  once  had  Mrs.  West  suspected  that  her  niece  was  for- 
bidden to  return  to  the  luxurious  home  she  had  quitted  for  her 
I  sake,  so  she  had  made  no  disposition  of  the  little  property  in  her 
;  power  to  will  away — the  cottage  and  garden  around  it.    It  had 
seemed  to  Estelle,  young  and  ignorant  of  business,  only  a  matter 
of  course  that  she  should  continue  to  live  and  work  in  the  cot- 
tage where  she  had  nursed  her  aunt's  last  moments.  But 
j  Theoda,  who  came  to  the  funeral,  informed  her  she  should  put 
I  the  place  into  a  lawyer's  hands  for  sale,  and  she  must  look  for  a 

boarding-place  in  the  village, 
j     Bewildered,  weary  with  watching,  sorrowing  sincerely  for  her 
'  dead,  Estelle  turned  from  the  words,  issued  almost  insultingly, 
j  with  a  sick  falteving^  of  her  true  heart. 

I     "A  letter.  Miss  Estelle,"  said  one  of  the  village  boys,  tapping 
,  at  the  low  window.    "  I  was  passing  the  post-office,  and  brought 
it." 

Only  one  line  : — 
I     "  Come  and  work  out  your  debt  to  me  here. — Coka  Wain- 

I  WRIGHT." 

I     It  was  a  temporary  home,  at  least,  and  the  desolate  girl 
I  promptly  obeyed.  In  the  November  twilight,  as  they  had  parted, 
these  two  met  again.  The  stern,  cold  woman,  who  had  so  harshly 
put  the  choice  of  duties  before  the  warm-hearted  girl,  was  wait- 
ing when  she  entered  timidly. 

"  So  you  have  come  back,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  pale  face 
aud  drooping  eyes. 

"To  pay  my  debt,"  was  the  gentle  reply. 
*•  Pay  it  here  !" 

And  Estelle  found  herself  enfolded  in  an  embrace  so  warm 
that  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes. 

"  Here  on  my  heart !"  said  Mrs.  Wainwright,  "craving  such 
love  as  you  gi 76,  tender,  true,  self  sacrificing  little  Estelle!  I 
tried  you  sorely,  child,  only  to  find  you  true  !  We  will  not  part 
again,  Estelle,  till  the  grave  closes  over  another  old  aunt." 

And  when  that  hour  came,  comforted  by  Estelle's  love,  Mrs. 
Wainwright's  will  was  found  to  leave  all  her  property  to  her 
"  beloved  niece,  Estelle  Mason." 


THE  FAMILY  TROUBLE. 


By  Max  Adelee, 


"Mrs.  Belisle,"  said  the  magistrate  as  he  took  his  seat, 
"  what  is  the  difficulty  between  you  and  your  husband  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  your  honour.  One  night  last  autumn  when  I  reproved 
htm — rery  gently,  of  course — for  coming  home  from  a  torch-light 
procession  drunk,  and  trying  to  get  into  bed  with  his  boots  on, 
he  took  laudanum  to  kill  himself  with.  I  called  in  the  doctor, 
and  the  doctor  got  a  stomfcch-pump  and  pumped  him  out. 
When  he  came  to  he  was  awful  mad,  and  shook  his  fiat  at  me, 
and  said  : 

' '  '  You  old  hag,  I'll  die  in  spite  of  you  !' 
"  That's  what  he  said  to  me." 

"  Didn't  I  say,  '  Darling,  I  want  to  sleep  sweetly  beneath  the 
violets,  with  the  angels  V  "  asked  Belisle. 

"  No,  you  didn't !  And,  sir,  that  very  morning  he,  drank  a 
whole  bottle  of  camphor  that  I  bought  to  keep  the  moths  out  of 
Susie's  flannel  petticoats,  and  so  I  had  to  call  the  doctor  and 
pump  him  out  again.  He  was  madder  than  ever.  Said  he'd 
die  anyhow,  and  his  ghost  would  come  back  and  haunt  thehouse 
and  smash  all  the  dishes  on  the  kitchen  dresser." 

"  You  have  forgotten,  Ellen.  What  I  said  was  that  I  would 
return  to  be  your  guardian  angel — that's  what  I  said.  And  you 
said  that  I  would  be  a  healthy  old  guardian  angel  if  I  came  in 
drunk  as  usual.    I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  very  unkind." 

"  And  so,  sir,  what  does  he  do  but  go  in  that  very  afternoon 
and  gulp  down  all  the  cockroach  poison  in  the  house  1  I  thought 
he  was  really  dead  this  time  ;  but  I  ran  out  and  bought  a  sto- 
mach pump  of  my  own,  so  as  always  to  be  prepared." 

"  It  was  a  silver-plated  one  with  a  bone  handle,  you  know," 
said  Mr.  Belisle,  smiling  blandly. 

"  And  so  I  saved  his  life  again.    He  got  over  it,  and  you 
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never  saw  a  maa  so  crazy  with  rage.    He  accused  me  of  being 
so  mean  as  to  want  to  suve  his  funeral  expenses,  and  he  said  he 
was  determined  to  kill  himself,  aad  to  leave  a  will  which  would  | 
compel  me  to  sell  the  furniture  to  bury  him  and  put  up  a  mag-  , 
nificent  monument  over  him."  | 
Don't  you  believe  her,  your  worship,"  said  Behsle.  "  I  merely  : 
asked  her  when  she  put  me  in  the  cofiju  to  pin  hoc  second-best 
breastpin  on  my  shirt  front,  and  to  plant  honeysuckles  on  my 
grave.    I  think  she  made  some  unkind  remark  about  preferring 
lo  plant  onions."  .  ,  o  i.  I 

"  When  I  came  home  from  market  that  evening,  1  found  that  , 
ha  had  taken  a  large  dose  of  croton  oil,  and  was  dying.    I  ran  | 
for  the  stomach-pump.     Ho  heard  me,  and  raising  his  head  | 
feebly,  he   said,  with  a  fiendish  chuckle,  'You  red-headed 
tramp,  I've  beaten  you  this  time  ;  I've  punched  a  hole  in  the 
8ucl£6r !' " 

Golden  haired  angel,'  was  the  phrase  I  used,  your  wor- 
ship." 

"And  it  was  so,"  continued  Mrs.  Belisle  ;  "he  had  really 
ruined  the  valve  of  the  pump,  and"  

"  The  silver  plated  one  with  the  bone  handle,  she  means,  your 
honour,"  said  Belisle.  u  -i  j 

"And  I  had  to  send  out  for  the  doctor  again.  We  bailed 
him  out  after  an  hour's  hard  work,  and  then  he  got  up  and 
cursed  at  us  in  the  most  violent  and  indecent  manner,  so 
that"   ,  ,         ^,  ^ 

"  I  merely  remarked,  your  honour,  in  tones  of  the  gentlest 
remonstrance,  that  it  was  ungentlemanly  for  a  medical  practi- 
tioner to  pump  a  person's  interior  with  such  energy  as  to  cause 
his  toes  to  be  drawn  inward  and  his  ossophagus  to  pull  up  under 
his  chin." 

"  And  he  dashed  at  the  doctor,  and  tried  to  strike  him. 
'•  I  only  wa^ed  to  give  him  the  Masonic  grip,  your  honour," 
said  Belisle. 

"  So  the  doctor  left,  and  two  hours  afterwards  Thomas  locked 
himself  in  the  garret,  and  ate  a  paper  full  of  arsenic.  The  doc- 
tor had  to  climb  up  the  lightning-rod  and  crawl  in  through  the 
window.  Then  he  opened  the  door  and  let  me  in,  and  when  we 
put  the  pump  in  Thomas's  mouth  he  bit  the  tubes  in  half,  and 
the  doctor  had  to  give  him  ipecac,  and  hold  him  by  the  legs 
while  he  shook  him  out  the  garret  window.  I  am  nearly  dead 
with  worry.  It  coats  me  £5  a  week  for  doctors,  stomach-pump, 
and  repairs  to  perforated  suckers  ;  and  I  want  the  protection 
of  the  law." 

"  And  I  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  for  the  suppression 
of  violence  in  the  operation  of  stomach-pumps,"  said  Belisle. 

"  I  hold  you  in  £100  bail  to  keep  the  peace,"  said  the 
justice." 

"  Can't  give  it,"  replied  Belisle. 

"  Then  a  month  in  prison,"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Belisle,  grandly.  "  But,  Ellen,  mark  me  '.  I 
shall  swallow  my  pocket-knife  and  my  bunch  of  keys,  and  on 
Tuesday  night  next  my  apparition  will  haunt  you,  and  make 
each  particular  red  hair  to  stand  on  end  the  very  minute  it  gets 
dark." 

They  led  him  away,  and  Mrs.  Belisle  went  sadly  home. 


LESSONS  IN  G4EUC. 


[specially  written  for  "  yoctng  Ireland"  by  a  leading  member 

OF  THE  council  OF  THE  SOCIEIY  FOB  THE  PKESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


Lesson  XXXIIL— f. 
SVi,  or  f .  has  the  same  sound  as  h  in  Mil  or  /lollow, 
S  is  peculiar.  It  forms  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  for  the 
pronunciatioa  of  letters,  whether  in  their  primary  or  aspirated  forms, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  rules  of  Ellipsis,  which  shall  be  treated  of  here- 
after. It  is  a  general  rule  that  when  a  consonant  precedes  or  fol- 
lows a  slender  vowel  (e  or  i)  it  gets  a  slender  souud  (See  Table  of 
Sounds  of  the  Letters,  Lessoa  I. ),  but  f  declines  to  follow  this  rule 
when  followed  by  b,  w,  p,  or  p  (Sae  examples  in  following  voca- 
bulary). Initial  aapirable  letters,  as  a  rule,  are  aspirated  nuder  the 
circumstances  denoted  in  preceding  Lessons,  but  f  is  an  exception, 


when  followed  by  b,  c,  ■o,  g.  m,  p.  or  c,  whether  in  nouns  or  verbs. 
Sli  or  f  is  never  written  at  the  oud  of  a  word— it  follows  the  general 
rule  in  compounds,  but  never  suffers  any  change  whatever  in  the 
plural  of  nouns. 

Vocabulary.  ' 
Aiiidin  (ouaa),  a  river.  vol,  seed,  posterity. 

An-o-rcoil,  a  college.  ponj,imi  (from  re i"  and  AniAin, 

beulmAc,  a  bit  (of  a  bridle).  old  river),  the  Shannon. 

rAJT,  leave  (verb).  pniop,  narrow, 

rem,  self,  as  me  v6iti,  myself.       fior,*  (at  rest)  below. 
guiL,  weep  (thou).  r"".  cause,  account ;  as  fon, 

id^An,  iron.  on  account  of. 

lAp&iti,  of  iron.  XV  <^^/  »  scythe. 

rbeAc,  a  kick.  rP'^".  »  bridle, 

rcoil.  a  school.  f  "-^F.*  (^'^  »'"^''«- 

1.  Ca  b-puil  -00  liiAC  65  Anoir?  till  por  AgAm,  -oo  cuai«  fe 
pof  50  SioiiAinn.  Cpeu-o  6Atic-3ionAitint?  If  Atii Ain  rii6fM.  Ca 
b-ruiL  An  c-Sioncimi+ ?    tli'lporASAm.    tli  poi\  Tbuic  4.     2.  C65 

ruA]-  ■00  iAtii.  Ca     ru<^r-  cui|\  por     rwoiA.  ca  re  nor. 

T:a5  Ann  pn  6.  3.  Cuijx  x^'^X  ^s-"  XV^^^  ^'^^  AnuAr,  cA;^  Amor- 
t)ein  rt^iAn  leac  Aciir  cuifv  poV  X^  ^.  Ca  re  •oeuncA.  4. 
"Sior  Agur  r"Ar  Uom."  5.  bong,  bi-o,  re6U  Agur  moiA-feoU 
6.  bi  ci\oin-piAn  aii\  Choi\mAC.  7.  CApAll  Agur  rbeAc,  ri^An  Agur 
beubtViAe.  "  xigiir  rriAn  beul-oip  'n  a  •ocAr  Umi.  '  8.  tli  jUr 
An  reup  ro.  bdn  An  gAbAf  ro.  Hi  -ip'o  "^^^  T^' 
reAp.  1r  cu  An  beAn.  1r  r*  An  i\i5.  9.  Scoil  Ajur  At\-c-rcoil. 
SIac  iAi\Ain.  fAn  RAn  eAglA.  Ca  CAgU  mop  opm.  10.  TIa  guil 
for.    IIA  gull  Aip  mo  fon,  a6c  juil  Aip  ■oo  fon  rem. 

1.  Where  is  your  youpg  son  at  present  ?  I  don't  know,  he  went 
down  the  Shannon.  What  is  the  Shannon?  It  is  a  big  river.  Where 
is  the  Shannon  (situated)  ?  I  do  not  know.  That  is  not  true  for  you. 
2.  Lift  up  thy  hand.  It  is  raised  up.  Put  down  the  marrow.  It  w 
down.  Leave  it  there.  3.  Lift  up  the  scythe.  Come  down.  Come 
up.  Take  a  bridle  with  you  and  put  it  down  here.  It  is  done.  4. 
Down  and  up  with  me.  (The  name  of  an  old  Irish  tune.)  5.  A  ship, 
a  boat,  a  sail,  and  a  main-sail.  C.  There  was  a  heavy  sleep  on 
Cormac— i.e.,  Cormac  was  heavily  asleep.  7.  A  horse  and  a  kick— 
a  bridle  and  a  bit.  "  And  a  bridle  with  a  golden  bit  in  her  right 
hand"— (Story  of  Oisin  in  the  Land  of  Youth).  8.  This  grass  is  not 
green.  This  goat  is  not  white.  This  son  is  not  tall.  I  am  not  the 
man.  Thou  art  the  woman.  He  is  the  king.  9.  A  school  and  a 
college.  A  rod  of  iron— i.e.,  an  iron  rod.  Stay  fearlessly.  I  am 
very  much  afraid.  Weep  not  yet.  Weep  not  on  my  account,  but 
weep  for  yourself. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  HOSPITALITY. 

A  local  preacher  had  been  preaching  in  the  afternoon  at  a 
village  not  far  from  Newcastle,  and,  having  accompanied  one  of 
the  chapel  members  to  his  house,  waa,  of  course,  introduced  to 
his  wife,  who  appeared  very  glad  to  see  him,  and  warmly  pressed 
him — for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour — to  stay  to  tea. 

He  at  last  consented. 

While  all  this  pressing  was  going  on,  the  husband  was  quietly 
standing  by,  preparing  to  wash  his  hands  and  face.  The  good 
lady  then  went  to  get  the  tea  ready,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  tea  and  her  temper  were  brewing;  for,  hearing,  as  she 
thought,  her  dearly  beloved  washing,  she  made  for  the  little 
window  which  communicated  between  the  kitchen  and  pantry 
where  she  was,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  position,  more 
quickly  than  one  could  say  '-Jack  Robinson,"  she  administered 
two  or  three  hard  raps  on  his  bald  pate,  accompanied  with  the 
exclamation  : 

"  I'll  lam  ye  to  bring  them  hungry  preachers  here  to  tea  every 
time  they  come  to  preach  !" 

As  soon  as  the  unfortunate  individual  could  get  the  soap-suds 


*  por  and  fu^r  are  adverbs  of  rest ;  por  a"d  r^Ar,  adverbs  of 
motion  ;  the  former  are  used  with  verbs  of  rest,  the  latter  with  verbs 
of  motion;  as  *'  t)o  cuAit)  S6  r^^r  Aip  neAiii,"  He  ascended  into 
heaven;  Ca  re  f^^r  aii\  ncAtii,  He  in  in  heaven;  "  t)o  6uat6  Se 
por  50  1i-iriMonn,"  He  descended  into  hell.  Ca  re  Ann  ro  por, 
he  is  here  below.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety  in  these  adverbs,  and 
a  nice  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  use  of  them.  The  difference 
between  AmAC,  Amuig,  ArccAC,  Arcig,  AnuAf,  Anior,  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  '  . 

+  c-StonAin  is  pronounced  cionAin  (r  being  silent).  This  will 
be  explained  when  treating  of  Eclipsis. 
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out  of  his  eyes,  he  began  to  think  what  it  all  meant,  but  could  | 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  old  lady  had  made  a 
sad  mistake,  which  she  also  soon  found  out,  for,  upon  returning 
to  the  parlour,  there  she  saw  her  husband  patiently  awaiting  his 
turn  to  wash  when  the  preacher  had  done  ! 


A  LOVER  ENLIGHTENED. 

For  over  an  hour  she  was  anxious  for  him  to  go,  and  when  he 
asked,  "  What  do  I  remind  you  of  ?"  she  mysteriously  an- 
swered : 

"  A  French  clock." 

The  next  morning  he  called  upon  an  eminent  horologist  and 
asked  him  what  was  the  distinguishing  trait  of  a  French  clock. 
The  horologist  said  : 

"Why,  it  never  goes." 

And  the  young  man  was  sorely  cast  down,  and  he  grieved, 
and  told  no  man  of  his  hurt, 


THE  FJBISKY  FROG. 

Now  In  the  bog  the  frisky  frog 

Begins  to  oroak  and  sing, 
While  on  the  scene,  with  smile  serene. 

Bright  beams  the  balmy  spring. 
And  in  the  pond,  a  step  beyond. 

The  ducklings  are  at  pla^y 
While  in  the  barn,  with  shrill  alarm. 

The  hens  sing  out  their  lay. 


G  AS-J  E  T  S. 

Some  say,  "  Hail,  gentle  Spring,"  but  we  prefer  that  it  should 
reign  less  violently. 

A  pretty  girl  recently  told  her  beau  that  she  was  a  mind  reader. 
"You  don't  say  so!"  he  exclaimed.  "  Can  you  read  what's  in 
mi/  mind  1"  "  Yes,"  said  she  ;  "  you  have  it  in  mind  to  ask 
me  to  be  your  wife,  but  you're  just  a  little  scared  at  the  idea." 
Their  wedding-cards  are  out. 

A  fond  mother,  hearing  that  an  earthquake  was  coming,  sent 
her  boys  to  a  friend's  in  the  country  to  escape  it.  After  a  few 
days  she  received  a  note  from  the  friend,  saying  :  "  For  good- 
ness' sake,  take  your  boys  away,  and  send  along  that  earthquake 
instead." 

There  is  a  Swiss  proverb  which  says  that  ' '  it  takes  a  good 
many  shovelfuls  of  earth  to  cover  the  truth." 

A  dog  tried  to  drink  ten  quarts  of  milk  in  ten  consecutive 
hours.    He  made  374  laps,  and  tipped  over  the  dish. 

There  was  a  clever  boy  who,  when  he  was  given  ten  shillings  to 
dig  up  his  aunt's  garden,  hid  a  fourpenny  piece  in  it,  and  then 
told  all  the  boys  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  next  morning  the 
ground  was  pulverised  two  feet  deep. 

Having  repeatedly  fallen  a  victim  to  pickpockets,  a  frequent 
traveller  in  the  omnibuses  determined  to  go  fishing  for  them,  and 
placing  in  his  pocket-book  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper  in- 
scribed, "That's  where  you  fooled  yourself !"  he  goes  forth  on 
a  much-frequented  line.  After  a  twenty  minutes'  ride,  disgusted 
at  the  absence  of  any  sport,  he  leaves  the  Vehicle,  and  mechani- 
cally opening  his  pocket-book  sees  a  scrap  of  blue  paper  in  it. 
His  note  was  on  white  paper !  Opening  the  note  he  reads : 
"Same  to  you !" 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  most  elansa 
before  their  qnestions  can  be  answered,  as  oar  publishing 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

T.  D. — It  is  creditable  to  your  industry  ;  but  the  style  is  too  dry  and 
the  treatment  too  unpicturesque  for  our  columns.  We  shall  forward 
the  MS.  to  you  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  and  directed  wrapper. 

J.  M.—  The  portion  sent  is  commonplace,  and  does  not  strike  us  as 
likely  to  be  followed  up  by  anything  original  either  in  situation  or 
character.  However,  it  is  not  wise  to  send  a  part  of  a  work  to  an 
editor.  Until  the  whole  is  before  him  he  is  really  not  in  a  fair  position 
to  judge.    In  any  case  your  raanustript  could  not  be  used,  as  the  paper 


is  covered  on  both  sides.  For  the  press  only  one  side  should  be  written 
on. 

Cremona. — We  notice  a  general  though  by  no  means  extraordinary 
improvement.  The  end  of  the  last  verse  of  No.  1  falls  ofif  and  grows 
weak  ;  whereas  it  should  really  be  the  climax.  Nos.  2  and  3  have  much 
more  of  the  genuine  ring,  and  we  shall  make  a  place  for  them  as  soon  as 
we  get  rid  of  some  alight  faults.  "  Had  grew"  is  ungrammatical  ;  "had 
grown"  is  the  correct  and  only  allowable  form.  Again,  a  person  in 
America  could  not  speak  of  Ireland  as  being  in  the  West  ;  the  contrary 
is  the  fact.  North  America  is  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently Ireland  is  to  the  east  of  North  America — that  ia,  speaking 
roughly,  and  not  strictly  according  to  the  mariner's  compass. 

J.  P.  M. — There  is  some  little  improvement  from  the  metrical  point 
of  view,  though  some  of  your  lines  still  limp  painfully  ;  but  the  great 
drawback  is  poverty  of  thought,  and  there  is  positively  no  use  in  any- 
one attempting  to  write  poetry  who  cannot  think  for  himself  in  a  way 
of  his  own.  Without  this  faculty  there  can  be  neither  vigour  nor  fresh- 
ness of  expression,  and  the  man  with  poetic  tastes  who  lacks  such 
faculty  will  find  his  profit  in  the  end  rather  in  enjoying  with  the  rest 
of  mankind  what  true  poets  havs  sung  than  in  weakly  echoing  their 
lays.  There  are  many  other  avenues  into  which  you  could  direct  your 
mind  with  far  better  chances  of  si-c^ess.  We  speak  frankly  to  you,  but 
certainly  not  in  an  unfriendly  way.  There  ia  real  kindness  in  warning 
you  against  a  useless  employment  of  your  time,  and  we  trust  you  will 
have  the  good  sense  to  take  our  advice  in  the  right  spirit. 

Finn  Barr. — There  is  really  nothing  in  the  sketch  that  could  claim  an 
ordinary  reader's  attention.  We  suspect  you  to  be  young.  If  so,  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  rush  into  print.  Wait  until  you  have  a  notion  of 
what  you  must  compete  with. 

An  Irish  Youth. — We  are  now  making  a  collection  with  which  to 
begin,  and  in  a  week  or  two  hope  to  be  able  to  start.  Accept  our  thanks 
for  the  friendly  interest  you  take  in  our  effort  to  give  a  supply  of  cheap 
but  Irish  and  wholesome  periodical  literature.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to 
receive  a  suggestion  intelligently  made  like  yours. 

M.  G. — We  judge  that  you  are  unused  to  putting  your  thoughts  in 
measure ;  but  there  is  an  honest  fervency  in  your  lines  which;  though 
they  are  not  nearly  up  to  publication  point,  inclines  us  to  believe  that 
with  experience  you  would  be  likely  to  do  much  betWr.  If  the  true 
poetic  spirit  be  in  you,  you  will  gain  the  necessary  experience  before 
you.  send  us  another  effort. 

J.  O'C. — It  does  not  end  with  a  proper  climax,  as  it  should ;  but 
otherwise  it  is  a  respectable  effort,  and  we  mean  to  print  it,  if  only  to 
give  you  encouragement. 

J.  O'C. — We  shall  have  to  look  up  the  correct  Irish  forms  of  the 
names,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  them  next  week.  Jeremia'a  and 
James  are  Hebrew  names— the  former  that  of  a  prophet  and  the  latter 
that  of  two  of  the  Apostles  ;  Patrick  came  to  be  a  Christian  name 
through  the  patron  saint  and  apostle  of  Ireland.  The  origin  of  Edmoud 
we  shall  discover  for  you  if  we  can. 

A  Catholic  Student. — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  laudations  of  our 
labours.  We  assure  you  that  it  is  not  a  'little  encouraging  to  receive 
from  time  to  time  such  appreciative  marks  of  approbation  as  yours,  en- 
gaged as  we  are  in  opposmg  the  floods  of  English  periodical  literature 
with  which  our  country  has  been  too  long  unhappily  deluged.  The 
best  way  to  study  Shakspeare  for  your  purpose  is  to  read  him  carefully, 
play  by  play  ;  to  take  note  of  every  expressive  word  and  nice  turn  of 
phrase,  and,  distrusting  your  unaided  memory,  to  jot  them  down  in 
writing.  That  ought  to  fasten  them  sufficiently  in  remembrance  for 
what  you  want.  The  author  of  "  The  O'Rourkes  of  Goragh"  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Kelly — a  yCung  Irishman  who  is  unfortunately  compelled  to 
live  in  England,  but  of  whom  we  may  fairly  predict  that  if  life  be  spared 
to  him  for  some  years  more  he  will  not  go  down  into  an  undistinguished 
grave,^  ' 

D  I. — It  would  be  our  pleasure  to  make  all  necessary  corrections 
and  alterations  if  room  for  the  like  had  been  left  on  the  paper ;  but 
when  the  changes  involve  actual  copying  a  formidable  difficulty  arises, 
for  absolutely  we  have  hardly  a  minute  to  spare.  Yet  the  story  has  many 
good  points,  and  we  are  as  reluctant  to  let  it  lie  in  cold  obhvion  as  to 
seem  to  be  wanting  in  encouragement  to  a  clever  young  countrywoman. 
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'  A  man,  by  the  light  of  » lantern,  was  doing  something  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse  which  stood  before  the  manger."— iSee  page 


SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 


By  Brigid, 

Author  of  "  Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  Dillon,"  "  Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c,,  &c. 


Chapter  XIV. — After  all  these  Years. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  Shane's  journey,  during  which  nothing 
worthy  of  note  occurred  on  the  way,  the  welcome  breeze  coming 


directly  from  the  sea,  and  bringing  with  it  the  unmistakable 
scent  of  ocean  on  its  wing,  told  the  travellers  that  they  were  fast 
approaching  their  destination.  Indeed,  as  they  had  now  less 
than  four  miles  farther  to  go,  the  next  turn  of  the  road  would 
bring  the  encampment  of  the  Macdonalds  into  view  ;  and  Shane 
O'Neil's  heart  was  already  throbbing  with  joyful  anticipation  of 
the  triumph  which  by  their  assistance  he  would  soon  gain  over 
his  enemy  and  rebellious  uriaght  Galvagh  O'Donnell. 

"  Our  stay  here  will  be  short— merely  long  enough  to  arrange 
with  the  mercenaries  for  immediate  action,"  he  was  just  saying 
.to  Dhonal  Beg,  who  was  riding  close  to  him,  when  Grace 
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Maguire  rode  up  beside  the  princess,  and  laid  a  little  trembling 
hand  upon  her  bridle. 

"  0  princess  !"  she  said,  "  I  fear  my  father  will  bleed  to  death 
— his  wouud  has  opened  again,  and  he  has  fainted.  Oh !  I 
knew,"  she  added,  "  he  was  not  lit  to  come  upon  this  journey." 

"  O'Neil !"  exclaimed  Mave,  addressing  the  prince,  "  Maguire 
is  ill,  and  poor  Grace  here  terrified  about  him.  Dear  Shane,  see 
if  his  danger  be  as  serious  as  she  fears. " 

The  prince  and  his  foster-brother,  who  also  heard  these 
words,  looked  incredulous  ;  but  Mave  persevered  warmly  in  her 
petition. 

"Nay,"  she  said,  '"he  is  old,  and  his  wound  bleeds  afresh, 
Grace  tells  me.  You  surely  would  not  have  him  perish  on  the 
wayside  ?" 

*' He  has  not  much  farther  to  travel,"  put  in  Dhonal ;  "he 
will  find  succour  when  we  reach  the  camp." 

But  Shane's  eyes  had  met  the  pleading  eyes  of  Mave,  and  he 
had  been  unable  to  resist  them  ;  so,  unheeding  O'Cahan's  words, 
he  said  said  yieldingly  : 

"  Come,  O'Cahan,  we  will  go  see  for  ourselves  if  he  be  really 
unequal  to  complete  the  journey." 

So,  having  called  a  halt,  both  men  turned  their  horses'  heads 
to  a  spot  where  a  slight  confusion  in  the  ranks  told  them  the 
chieftain  of  Fermanagh  lay.  The  princess  and  Grace  accom- 
panied them  thither. 

They  found  Maguire  lying  back,  white  and  motionless,  in  the 
arms  of  Myles  O'Hanlon,  and  so  evidently  unable  to  sit  his 
horse  that  even  before  he  spoke  O'Neil's  keen  gaze  swept  the 
landscape  in  search  of  some  near  resting-place  for  him  ;  and 
having  found  one,  he  said,  pointing  to  a  house  upon  a  hill-side 
•at  a  short  distance  from  them  ; 

"There  is  a  dwelling  yonder.  When  he  recover  from  this 
swoon  let  him  be  removed  to  it,  and  remain  there  until  our 
return  in  a  few  days,  when  he  can  rejoin  us." 

"And  I  may  stay  with  my  father  meanwhile?"  petitioned 
Grace  eagerly. 

"Oh!  surely  yes,"  said  Mave,  answering  for  O'Neil,  who 
smiled,  and  did  not  coatradict  her,  but  added  to  the  permission  : 

"  You  can  remain  also,  O'Hanlon,  until  Maguire  is  removed  ; 
but  then  follow  us  to  the  camp  without  delay.  I  cannot  spare 
a  man  of  my  following  ;  although,"  he  concluded,  ' '  I  suppose  I 
must  leave  a  kerne  with  you  for  the  present  to  assist  you." 

"There  will  be  no  need,  O'Neil,"  said  the  pedlar,  who  had 
been  present  from  the  first,  and  now  came  forward  quickly  ;  "I 
will  stay  with  my  gentle  customer  and  her  father.  I  shall  have 
time  enough  to  sell  my  lijbons  to-mo.row,  whdn  I  purpose  to 
go  forward  to  the  camp." 

"As  you  like,"  replied  Shane  carelessly,  turning  to  take  his 
place  again  at  the  head  of  his  people  ;  but  Dhonal  Beg  lingered 
after  him,  to  call  a  kerne  from  the  ranks  and  see  that  he  took 
charge  of  Maguire's  steed,  remarking  to  Grace  as  the  man  led 
him  off : 

"  The  animal  would  be  an  incumbrance  to  you  all  at  present. 
We  will  take  change  of  him  for  a  few  days." 

"  Even  if  he  is  acting,"  he  mused,  when  he  rejoined  Shane, 
"  he  will  not  find  it  easy  to  obtain  another  horse  ;  and  Graca's 
jaded  palfrey  would  be  of  slight  use  to  him  in  a  flight." 

Soon  after  O'Neil  and  his  party  were  again  on  their  way, 
Maguire  recovered  so  much  from  his  fainting  fit  that,  supported 
by  O'Hanlon  and  the  pedlar,  he  was  able  to  walk  towards  the 
house  pointed  out  by  Shane,  while  Grace  rode  slowly  behind 
him  in  the  same  direction.  On  reaching  it  they  found  the 
dwelling  to  be  completely  deserted  ;  but  in  this  there  was  no- 
thing very  remarkable,  as  the  too  frequent  wars  which  afflicted 
Ulster  had  left  many  homes  as  desolate.  This  one,  however, 
covild  not  have  been  long  abandoned.  Probably  the  arrival  of 
the  Scots,  and  the  rumour  of  a  visit  from  the  Prince  of  Tyr- 
owen,  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  desertion  ;  for  they 
found  a  goat  and  her  kid  quite  at  home  in  the  otherwise  unoc 
I  cupied  stable,  and  a  quantity  of  peat  piled  up  near  it  ;  while 
I  within  the  house  itself  were  some  furniture,  some  honey,  and 
some  meal. 

Guace's  first  anxiety  was  naturally  to  see  to  her  father's  com- 
fort, and  while  the  pedlar  kindled  a  fire  upon  the  wide  hearth, 
she  and  Myles  placed  Maguire  upon  the  long  settle  beside  it, 


the  young  lover  folding  his  own  cloak  into  a  pillow  for  the  head 
of  the  father  of  his  betrothed. 

This  done,  and  the  wounded  arm  rebandaged,  O'Hanlon  was 
I  reluctantly  forced  to  take  his  departure,  but  with  many  a  linger- 
ing word  to  Grace,  and  promise  of  seeing  her  again  before  many 
hours  had  passed  over  them. 

The  pedlar,  who  had  already  given  the  chieftain  some  wine 
from  a  flask  which  he  carried  in*  his  pack,  now  also  left  them, 
to  get  some  milk  from  the  goat  for  Grace,  and  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  her  palfrey,  which  he  had  on  his  fii-st  arrival  placed  in 
the  stable. 

On  his  return  to  the  house  he  found  Maguire  and  his  daughter 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  she  kneeling  beside  him,  with 
her  face  hidden  on  his  breast,  and  he,  with  his  sullen  features 
softened  into  tenderness,  smoothing  her  long  tresses  with  a  fond 
caressing  hand. 

"  Leave  me  for  a  little  time,  my  darling,"  he  said  when  the 
pedlar  entered  ;  "I  must  speak  to  this  man  alone.  Go  into  the 
inner  room  until  I  call." 

Grace,  first  giving  him  a  silent  kiss,  obeyed. 

"  You  opened  the  wouud  more  than  was  necessary,"  said  the 
pedlar,  as  soon  as  the  girl  had  left  them. 

Yes,"  answered  Maguire,  "and  I  am  still  faint  and  giddy 
from  loss  of  blood.  Yet  I  had  no  other  way  to  escape  from 
being  present  at  such  a  time.  Will  it  be  surely  managed  to- 
night ?" 

"Surely!"  was  the  reply.  "  Sorley-buidhe  understands 
everything  ;  and  Dingley,  of  the  Brown  Dog,  is  down  here, 
under  the  name  of  Piers.  He  has  his  orders  when  and  how  to 
raise  a  quarrel.    The  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  Have  a  care  of  the  host  of  the  Brown  Dog,"  remarked 
Maguire  with  a  sour  smile;  "he  is  a  Saxon,  and  will  surely 
gain  the  thousand  marks  for  himself,  letting  you  go  without 
them." 

"  I  shall  not  dispute  them  with  him,"  replied  the  pedlar.  '•  I 
will  surely  get  my  price — the  price  I  fixed  on — all  the  same. 
But  you  seem  disturbed,  I  think  ;  what  is  it  that  troubles 
you  ?" 

'•This,"  answered  the  chief  shortly.  "Grace  has  just  con- 
fided to  me  that  she  and  young  O'Hanlon  lo^e  each  other,  and 
only  wait  more  peaceful  times  to  ask  my  consent  to  their  union. 
I  fear  that  if  harm  come  to  him  it  will  break  her  heart.  .He 
must  be  Saved,  then,  at  all  risks  ;  and  there  is  little  time  to 
lose." 

The  pedlar  started. 

"  How  do  you  propose  to  do'so  ?"  hjB  asked  abruptly. 

"I  shall  be  able  to  sit  Grace's  horse  after  another  hour's 
rest,"  Maguire  answered,  "  and  I  will  then  ride  down  to 
Cushendu  myself,  and  lure  him  back  here  with  me  on  pretence 
of  speaking  of  this  marriage  with  him." 

"  I  can  go  now  and  do  that,"  said  the  pedlar  eagerly  ;  "  it  will 
save  time  and  trouble  to  you." 

"No,  no  !"  answered  Maguire  decisively;  "I  will  not  trust 
you.  You  hate  O'Neil  too  much  to  run  the  slightest  risk  of 
being  disappointed." 

"And  you  ?"  questioned  the  pedlar  with  a  sneer — "you  do 
not  hate  him  ?" 

"  Anxiety  for  my  child's  happiness  just  now  exceeds  my 
hatred  of  him,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  and  besides,  whether  it  is 
that  I  am  weak  in  body  I  know  not,  but  I  do  know  that  I  feel 
a  strange  softenicg  towards  him  now  that  the  end  draws  near." 

"  Why,  this  change  of  feeling  in  you  is  wonderfully  sudden  !"' 
said  the  pedlar  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  ' '  It  would  be  well  for  O'Neil 
if  you  sought  him  before  you  change  again,  and  told  him  all." 

"  I  will  not  do  that,"  replied  Maguire  in  his  usual  sullen  man- 
ner. ('  Let  things  take  their  chance  now.  But  I  must  save 
O'Hanlon,  come  what  may  !  Call  in  Gcace,"  he  added  wearily  ; 
"  I  will  sleep  for  awhile,  and  she  will  rouse  me  when  it  is  time 
to  go.    You  will  be  sure  to  have  the  palfrey  ready  when  I  call  !" 

The  pedlai"  did  not  argue  the  matter  farther  with  him  ;  but, 
having  called  Grace,  as  he  was  requested  to  do,  he  left  the  house, 
muttering  something  about  getting  ready,  and  going  ia  the 
direction  of  the  stable. 

Soon  after  the  foregoing  conversation  had  taken  place,  and 
when  the  evening  of  the  short  Winter  day  had  quite  closed  in, 
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an  aged  priest,  wearing  the  habit  of  the  Dominican  order,  turned 
from°the  rough  path  leading  from  a  mountain  village  into  the 
main  road  to  Cushendu,  at  a  point  about  three  miles  distant 
from  it.  He  had  diverged  from  the  direct  route  to  his  convent, 
in  order  to  visit  this  remote  spot  in  the  hills,  on  an  errand  of 
mercy  ;  and  having  been  now  travelling,  as  was  his  custom,  on 
foot,  for  some  hours,  he  was  much  exhausted,  and  looked  anx- 
iously around  for  a  farm-house  where  he  could  get  refreshment, 
and  take  refuge  for  the  night. 

His  longing  eyes  were  soon  gratified  by  the.  sight  of  a  light 
burning  steadily  in  what  seemed  the  window  of  a  house  on  a 
hill-side  a  short  'distance  before  him,  and  with  a  murmured 
thanksgiving  for  the  godd  fortune  he  hastened  his  weary  steps, 
and,  aided  by  his  staff,  climbed  the  slight  eminence  on  which 
the  dwelling  stood. 

On  reaching  the  door  of  this  building,  he  listened  at  it  for  a 
moment,  but  there  was  no  murmur  of  voices  to  be  heard  within. 
Yet  that  the  place  had  some  occupant  was  certain  ;  for  there 
was  a  sound  that  resembled  the  clinking  of  a  hammer,  which 
could  only  be  caused  by  its  use  in  a  human  hand. 

Without  using  the  ceremony  of  knocking,  then,  the  priest 
lifted  the  latch,  and  entered  ;  when  he  found  the  place  to  be  a 
stable,  where  a  man,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  was  doing  some- 
thing to  the  hoof  of  a  horse  which  stood  before  the  manger. 

So  engrossed  was  this  man  by  his  employment  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  entrance  of  the  Dominican,  but  pursued  his  task 
unconscious  of  the  gaze  of  the  intruder,  who  at  the  same  time 
felt  a  recollection  of  times  and  people  long  past  away  stir  within 
1^  as  he  looked  on  the  scene  before  him.  It  was  like  the  con- 
fused memory  of  a  dreamer — some  remembrance  he  almost 
touched,  yet  could  not  seize  on — something  in  the  bent  head  and 
square  shoulders  of  the  stooping  figure  in  its  occupation  which 
he  had  seen  before — which  was  familiar  to  him,  or  had  been  long 
ago.  But  when,  his  work  completed,  the  man  turned  towards 
him,  and  stood  with  the  light  falling  full  upon  the  spare  features 
of  him  whom  we  have  known  as  the  pedlar,  the  truth  flashed 
suddenly  upon  the  priest,  as  lightning  leaps  swiftly  and  vividly 
from  the  gloom  of  warring  clouds  ;  and,  advancing  from  the 
shadow  in  which  he  stood,  he  extended  his  arms  towards  the 
astonished  workman,  and  exclaimed  : 

'  "Matt  MacGowan,  the  blacksmith  of  Dungannon  !  has  God, 
then,  permitted  us  to  meet  once  more  on  earth  after  all  these 
years  V' 

The  first  impulse  of  the  man  so  addressed  was  to  spring  back- 
wards and  lift  the  hammer  he  still  held  above  his  head  as  if 
about  to  strike  ;  but  one  glance  at  the  venerable  figure  before 
him  brought  reassurance  with  it,  and  he  let  the  weapon  fall 
again  harmlessly  by  his  side,  while  he  returned  the  gaze  fixed 
upon  him  with  a  gaze  as  earnest. 

(to  be  continued.) 
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panic  of  horror  and 
ne  fills  her.    Has  she 
iSn  enough  to  kill  some 
femper  if  they  will  not 
It  is  not  sorrow  that 


IN  THE  GREEN  FIfLDS  OF  CANADA. 


BY  PATRICK  BARDAN. 


Gather  round  me,  good  neighbours,  before  I  depart 
From  the  land  of  my  fathers — the  home  of  my  heart — 
Let  me  clasp  all  your  hands,- but  forgive  me  these  tears, 
Which  I  shed  for  the  sake  of  my  earlier  years — 
Won't  you  think  of  me,  neighbours,  when,  far  o"er  the  foam, 
In  the  green  fields  of  Canada  an  exile  I  roam  ? 

Companions  of  boyhood,  I  bid  you  adieu  ! 
No  more  in  the  gathering  I'll  mingle  with  you, 
No  more  ac  the  hurling  1  11  bound  o'er  the  green. 
Or  dance  with  fair  maids  in  the  village  boreen  : 
Sweet  thoughts  of  our  pastimes  to  memory  will  come, 
When  through  green  fields  of  Canada  an  exile  I  roam  ! 

Dear  parents,  iu  auguish  I  bid  you  farewell, 
My  grief  at  this  parting  no  mortal  can  tell ; 
Dear  brother  and  sister,  pray  weep  hot  for  me, 
Though  I  soon  shall  be  sailing  across  the  deep  sea — 
Oh,  think  of  me  kindly,  when,  far  from  my  home, 
In  the.greea  fields  of  Canada  an  exile  I  roam  ! 


Chapter  XIII. 
How  long  she  lies  she  cannot  tell, 
despair  at  herself  and  the  deed  she  has 
murdered  him  1  She  has  threateuedjAjj 
of  them  in  her  ungovernable  bursts 
let  her  alone — has  she  done  it  at  last  ] 
stirs  her,  nor  fear  ;  it  is  a  panic  of  darkest  despair  and  misery 
such  as  in  all  her  miserable  life  she  has  never  felt  before.  She 
crouches  there  in  the  snow,  feeling  no  cold,  numb  soul  and 
body.  A  hurried  step  crunches  over  the  frozen  ground — there 
is  an  exclamation — a  hand  toachei  her  shoulder,  and  strives  to 
lift  her  head. 

"  Joanna  I"  a  breathless  voice  says,  "  Joanna,  what  is  this  1" 

It  is  a  friendly  voice.  She  lifts  her  stricken,  despairing  eyes 
to  a  friendly  face.  The  sight  breaks  the  torpor  of  agony,  she 
springs  to  her  feet,  and  flings  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"  George  Blake !"  she  cries,  with  a  choking  sob  :  "  George 
Blake  !  George  Blake  !" 

The  young  fellow  holds  her  to  him — pity,  terror,  blank  con- 
sternation in  his  face. 

"  Joanna,  what  is  all  this  ?  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 
What  has  that — that  brute  been  doing  to  you  ?  Do  you  know 
they  say  that  you" — he  chokes  over  the  words — "  that  you  have 
killed  him  i" 

She  gives  a  gasp,  and  still  clings  hold  of  him.  The  whole 
world  seems  slipping  away  ;  she  seems  to  stand  in  the  wide 
universe  alone  in  her  desolation,  with  only  this  single  friend. 

"  I  have  been  to  the  houge,"  he  goes  on  ;  "  all  is  confusion 
there.  Jud  has  gone  for  a  doctor  ;  there  is  blood  on  the  floor, 
and  on  the  whip  handle  they  say  you  struck  him  with.  He  is 
lying,  bleeding  sti!l,  and.  stunned,  on  the  settee  in  the  kitchen. 
The  girls  say  you  have  killed  him.  Oh  !  Joanna,  speak  and  tell 
me  what  it  is  V 

She  tries  to  do  so.  Her  words  are  broken  and  incoherent, 
but  he  manages  to  get  at  the  story — the  provocation,  the  attack, 
the  reprisal.    His  eyes  flash  with  honest  indignation. 

"  The  brute  !  the  cowardly  scoundrel  I  You  served  him  right, 
Joanna — you  acted  in  self-defence.  Even  if  he  if;  killed,  which 
I  don't  believe,  you  have  served  him  right.  But  he  will  not 
die.  A  beast  like  that  stands  a  great  deal  of  killing.  Don't 
shake  so,  my  dear  ;  don't  wear  that  haggard  face — it  will  be  all 
right.  I  tell  you  it  is  only  what  you  ought  to  have  done  long 
ago.  The  black,  sullen  dog  !  to  take  his  horsewhip  to  you  !" 
He  grinds  his  teeth.  "I  hope  he  will  bear  the  mark  of  your 
blow  to  his  dying  day  !" 

She  slips  out  of  his  arms,  and  sits  down  on  a  fallen  log,  her 
hands  clasping  her  knees,  after  her  old  fashion,  that  miserable, 
hunted  look  never  leaving  her  eyes. 

"I  knew  you  would  come  here,"  the  young  man  goes  on, 
seating  himself  beside  her  ;  "  it  is  always  your  sanctuary  in 
troubled  times,  my  poor  Joanna.  Oh,  my  dear  1  my  dear  I  my 
poor,  ill  used,  suffering  girl !  if  I  could  only  take  your  place, 
and  endure  all  this  for  you  !" 

She  holds  out  her  hand  to  him  silently.  He  is  so  good,  so 
leal,  her  one  loyal  friend  and  knight.  Great  slow  tears  well  up, 
and  soften  the  blank  anguish  of  her  hopeless  eyes. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  he  says,  after  a  pause.  "  I 
feel  sure  the  fellow  will  not  die — these  venomous  reptiles  are  so 
tenacious  of  life — still  we  both  feel  anxious.  If  you  will  ■«  it 
here,  I  will  go  back  to  the  house  and  find  out.  I  will  return 
and  tell  you  the  truth — the  worst  certainty  is  better  than  sus- 
pense. Only  promise  mo" — he  clasps  the  cold  hand  he  holds 
hard — "yoii  will  not  do  anything — anything  rash  while  I  am 
gone." 

He  looks  toward  the  pond,  lying  dark  and  stagnant  under 
the  evening  sky  ;  then  his  troubled  eyes  seek  her  face. 

*'  Promise  me,  Joanna,"  he  saiys,  "  you  will  stiy  here  until  I 
return. " 

"I  promise,"  she  says,  and  he  knows  she  will  keep  her  word. 
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He  rises  instantly,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  starts  off  on 
his  mission. 

She  keeps  her  word  to  the  letter.  She  sits  as  he  has  left  her, 
never  even  stirring  until  ha  returns.  The  last  opal-tinted 
gleam,  of  sunset  dies  away,  the  frosty  January  stars  come 
thickly  out,  the  night  wind  rises  bleakly,  the  frogs  croak  dis- 
jnally  down  in  the  fetid  depths  of  their  slimy  pools.  She  does 
not  stir  ;  apathy  succeeds  agony  ;  she  hardly  feels  ;  she  is 
benumbed,  stupefied — she  neither  cares  nor  fears  longer. 

Presently,  but  it  is  a  long  time  too,  the  footsteps  crunch 
once  more  over  the  frozen  snow,  and  George  Blake  comes 
rapidly  forward.  Que  look  at  his  face  tells  his  news — it  is 
bright,  eager,  smiling  ;  his  step  is  alert  and  buoyant. 

"  All  right,  Joanna,"  he  calls,  gaily.  "It  is  as  I  said  ;  the 
fellow  is  going  to  live  to  grace  the  gallows  yet.  It  is  an  ugly 
gash,  and  has  let  him  a  lot  of  blood — as  much  as  if  he  were  a 
bullock — but  it  is  bandaged  up  now,  and  he's  asleep.  I  heard 
the  doctor  tell  him,"  says  George,  laughing,  "it  was  the  best 
thing  could  have  happened  to  him — it  had  probably  saved  him 
a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  keep  you  as  a  sort  of 
family  leech,  to  break  his  head  at  intervals.  '  It  is  very  bad 
blood,'  says  the  doctor,  '  and  you're  the  better  for  losing  a 
gallon  or  two  of  it.'  " 

George's  laugh  rings  out  boyishly  ;  the  relief  is  ao  unutter- 
able. 

But  she  does  not  look  glad,  she  does  not  speak,  she  does  not 
smile.  She  sits  quite  still,  looking"right  before  her,  at  the  pale, 
snow-lit,  star-lit  landscape. 

His  face,  too,  grows  grave  as  he  regards  her. 

"  And  now,  Jo,"  he  says,  resuming  his  seat  beside  her,  "what 
next  ]" 

He  has  to  repeat  the  question  before  she  appears  to  hear, 
then  the  blank  gaze  turns  to  his  face. 

"You  cannot  go  back  there,"  he  says,  and  he  sees  her  shrink 
and  shudder  at  the  thought.  •'  You  cannot  stay  here.  Then 
'  what  are  you  to  do  V 

She  makes  no  reply. 

In  all  the  wide  world,  he  wonders  as  he  watches  her,  is  there 
another  creature  so  forlorn,  so  homeless  as  this  ! 

"  Perhaps  you  will  go  to  Abbott  Wood  ?"  he  suggests.  And 
at  that  she  finds  her  voice,  and  breaks  out  with  a  great  despair- 
ing cry. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  Never  there  !  Never  there  any  more  ! 
Oh,  what  will  Mrs.  Abbott  say  ?    Oh,  me  !  oh,  me  !  oh,  me !" 

He  sits  in  silent  distress.  Great  sobs  tear  and  rend  their 
way  up  from  her  heart.  She  weeps  wildly  aloud.  He  has 
never  seen  Joanna  cry  before — few  ever  have — and  the  tortured 
sobs  shake  him  through  and  through. 

"Don't,  Joanna  !"  he  says.  "Oh,  do  not !  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  you.    Don't  cry  like  that !" 

As  well  ask  the  tide  not  to  flow.  Repressed  nature  will 
have  its  revenge,  she  must  weep  or  die.  She  sobs  on  and 
on,  until  the  paroxysm  spends  itself,  and  she  stops  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  A  jealous  pang  wrings  George  Blake's  heart 
— how  she  loves  this  Mrs.  Abbott !  But  still  the  question  is 
unanswered — what  is  to  be  done  ? — and  the  night  wears  on. 
George's  watch  points  to  ten.  He  holds  it  out  to  her  in  silent 
appeal. 

"  Wait,"  she  says.    "  Let  me  think.    Let  me  think !" 

The  hysterics  have  done  her  good  ;  her  apathy  is  swept  away  ; 
she  is  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her  situation — to  the  impor- 
tance of  that  qiiestion — what  next  1 

She  sits  and  thinks.  Impossible  to  return  to  Sleaford's — 
.horror  fills  her  at  the  thought.  More  impossible  still  to  go  to 
Abbott  Wood  after  this  terrible  deed.  Besides,  even  if  she 
could,  even  if  Mrs.  Abbott  would  consent  to  overlook  her 
almost  being  a  murderess,  Giles  Sleaford  would  never  let  her 
stay.  She  would  be  brought  back  to  the  farm  by  force — then, 
what  is  to  be  done  1 

She  looks  up  at  last ;  her  black  eyes  turn  to  the  face  of  her  com- 
panion, and  fix  there  in  such  a  long,  searching  stare  that  he  is 
disconcerted. 

"  What  is  it,  Joanna  ?"  he  asks.    "  You  know  there  is  nothing 
in  all  the  world  I  would  not  do  for  you." 
"Nothing     she  tersely  repeats. 


I     "  Nothing  that  man  can  do." 

I     "  You  asked  me  the  other  day  to  marry  you.    Will  you  marry 

me  nov:  V 

j  "  Will  I !"  his  face  lights  up  with  quick  joy — he  catches  both 
!  her  hands  ;  "  will  I !    Oh,  Joanna  !" 

j  "  Will  you  take  me  to  New  York  to-night,  and  marry  me  to- 
morrow ?" 

"  Sharp  work  !"  he  says,  "  but  even  that  may  be  accom- 
I  plished.  I  will  take  you  to  New  York,  and  I  will  marry  you  ! 
t  Joanna  !  Joanna !  how  happy  you  have  made  me  !" 

"  I !"  she  says,  mournfully.  "  I  make  anyone  happy  !  Oh  ! 
George  Blake,  yon  will  hate  me  one  da3^or  this !  I  ought  not 
to  ask  it — I  am  a  wretch — almost  a  murderess — not  fit  to  be 
any  good  man's  wife.  And  you  are  good.  Oh !  I  ought  not ! 
I  ought  not !" 

"  You  ought — you  must !"  he  exclaims,  alarmed.  "  What 
nonsense  you  are  talking,  Jo  !  Murderess  indeed !  The  pity  is 
you  did  not  give  the  cur  twice  as  much.  Ah  !  what  care  I  will 
take  of  you,  Joanna  !  how  happy  I  will  make  you !  You  will 
forget  this  wretched  life  and  these  miserable  people.  You  shall 
have  my  whole  heart  and  life." 

"And  your  mother,"  she  says,  in  the  same  mournful  voice, 
"  what  will  she  say  i  And  your  aunt — good  Miss  Rice  ?  Oh  ! 
you  foolish  fellow  !  Take  me  to  New  York,  but  do  not  marry 
me.  Let  me  earn  my  own  living — I  am  young,  and  strong,  and 
willing,  and  used  to  hard  work.  I  will  be  a  kitchen  maid — 
anything.    No  life  can  be  so  hard,  so  sordid,  as  I  lead  here." 

"  I  will  marry  yoo, "  he  says.  ' '  I  refuse  to  release  you.  You 
said  you  would  be  my  wife,  and  you  must — I  cannot  live  with- 
out you.  Oh !  Joanna,"  the  young  fellow  cries  out  in  a  burst 
of  passion,  "  you  torture  me  !  Cannot  you  see  that  I  love  you  ?" 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"  No,"  she  says,  "  I  cannot  see  it,  nor  understand  it.  What 
is  there  in  me — plain,  red-haired,  ill-tempered  Joanna — to  love  ? 
And  I  do  not  care  for  you. " 

"  That  will  come  in  time.  I  will  be  ao  good  to  you,  so  fond 
of  you,  you  will  not  be  able  to  help  it.  Say  no  more  about  it, 
J oanna.    I  claim  you  and  will  have  you  !" 

"  Very  well,"  she  answers  resignedly  ;  "  remember,  whatever 
comes,  I  have  warned  you.  Now  settle  all  the  rest  yourself.  I 
trust  you — I  am  in  your  hands." 

"And  I  will  be  true  to  your  trust,"  he  says,  fervently,  "so 
help  me  Heaven !" 

He  lifts  one  of  her  hands,  the  red,  work-hardened  hands,  to 
his  lips.    And  then  for  a  little  they  sit  in  silence. 

It  is  a  strange  betrothal — the  hour  of  night,  the  gloomy  scene, 
white  snow,  black  woods,  dead  silence,  starry  sky,  and  Black's 
Dam,  evil  and  ominous,  at  their  feet.  All  George  Blake's  life 
long,  that  picture  stands  out,  distinct  from  all  others,  in  his 
memory — he  and  this  strange  girl  who  fascinates  him,  sitting 
there,  the  only  creatures,  it  seems,  left  in  all  the  world  ! 

' '  Let  me  see,'?  he  says,  returning  to  the  practical ;  "  there  is 
no  up  train  to  the  city  before  five  o'clock.  That  is  the  one  I 
generally  go  by,  when  T  spend  a  night  in  Brightbrook.  It  is 
now  past  eleven  :  how  are  we  to  get  through  the  intervening 
hours  ?   You  will  perish  if  we  stay  here." 

"  And  I  must  have  something  to  wear,"  says  Joanna,  glancing 
at  her  dress.  It  is  the  grimy,  well-worn  old  alpaca.  "  Let  me 
see.  They  are  not  likely  to  sit  up  to-night  with  him,  are 
they?"  ■ 

' '  Not  in  the  least  likely,  I  should  say.  He  is  all  right ;  was 
snoring  like  a  grampus  when  I  left.    Why  ?" 

"I  must  get  into  the  house,  and  get  something  to  wear.  I 
cannot  go  to  New  York  like  this." 

He  sees  that  she  cannot,  but  still  he  looks  anxious  and 
doubtful. 

"  It  is  a  risk,"  he  says. 

"  Not  at  all,  if  they  do  not  sit  up.  I  can  always  get  in,  and 
once  in  bed  I  am  not  afraid  of  that  family.  They  sleep  as  if  for 
a  wager.  It  is  a  risk  I  must  run.  I  must  have  a  better  dress, 
a  shawl  and  hat.  And  I  "can  wait  indoors  until  it  is  time  to 
start  for  the  station." 

"  An  hour  will  take  us,"  Blake  aays.  "  Come  then,  Joanna, 
let  us  be  up  and  doing.  I  shall  get  into  a  fever  waiting,  if  we 
stay  here." 
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They  go — starting  on  the  first  stage  of  that  journey  that  is  to 
lead — who  can  tell  where  ? 

It  is  nearly  midnight  when  they  reach  the  Red  Farm.  No 
sign  of  recent  tragedy  is  there — quiet  slumber  evidently  reigns. 
It  is  better  even  than  they  had  dared  to  hope. 

"  Where  will  you  wait  1"  the  girl  asks.  "  It  will  be  cold  for 
you." 

"I  will  walk  about,"  he  answers.  "^The  night  is  mild,  and 
my  overcoat  is  proof  against  frost-bite.  Only  do  not  be  caught, 
Joanna,  or  change  your  mind,  or  fall  asleep.  I  will  never  for- 
give you  if  you  fail  me  now  !" 

"  I  will  not  fail,"  she  says,  firmly.  "Before  four  I  will  bo 
with  you  again." 

She  leaves  him,  and  admits  herself  after  her  old  fashion — 
bolts  and  bars  are  few  and  far  between  at  Sleaford's.  All  is 
still.    She  takes  oS  her  shoes  and  creeps  upstairs  and  listens. 

All  still. 

Now  the  question  arises — what  shall  she  wear  ?  She  does  not 
want  to  disgrace  George  Blake.  Nearly  all  the  things  Mrs. 
Abbott  has  given  her  are  in  her  room  at  Abbott  Wood — Liz  and 
Lora  immediately  confiscating  to  their  use  anything  attractive 
she  brings  to  the  farm.  She  has  absolutely  nothing  of  her  own 
fit  to  put  on.  No — but  the  other  girls  have !  Joanna  has  not 
the  slightest  scruple  in  the  matter.  They  take  everything  of 
hers  ;  it  is  a  poor  rule  that  will  not  work  both  ways.  She  will 
help  herself  from  Lora's  wardrobe !  They  are  of  the  same 
height.  Lora  is  a  "  fine  girl,"  and  stout  enough  to  make  two 
of  such  a  slip  as  .Joanna,  but  fit  does  not  signify.  She|softly 
opens  the  wardrobe,  and  begins  operations.  It  is  a  small  closet 
adjoining  their  bedroom,  and  dark  as  a  pocket,  but  she  has 
brought  a  candle  end  with  her  from  the  kitchen.  She  lights  it 
now  and  sets  to  work. 

As  well  take  the  best  when  she  is  about  it !  There  hangs  the 
new  black  silk  suit,  gotten  up  expressly  for  New  Year's  Day, 
and  worn  on  that  occasion  only.  She  takes  it  down  from 
its  peg.  Here  is  Lora's  Sunday  hat,  a  black  velvet  beauty, 
with  crimson  roses  and  snowy  plume.  To  twist  out  this  latter 
appendage  is  the  work  of  a  second — the  red  roses  for  the  present 
must  stand.  Now  she  wants  a  wrap.  Here  is  a  cloth  jacket, 
handsomely  trimmed  ;  she  unhooks  it.  Then,  as  she  is  moving 
away,  a  last  article  catches  her  eye.  It  is  a  crimson  wool  shawl, 
a  rich  and  glowing  wrap,  and  the  pride  of  Liz's  soul. 

Some  faint  spirit  of  diablerie,  more  than  actual  need,  makes 
her  add  this  to  the  heap.  She  returns  to  the  kitchen,  her  arms 
filled  with  her  spoils.  She  has  already  secured  one  or  two 
little  gifts  of  Mrs.  Abbott's  and  Leo's.  A  gold  breastpin,  a 
pearl  and  ruby  ring,  and  her  very  last  New  Year's  gift — a  little 
gold  watch  and  chain — the  watch  Mrs.  Abbott's  present,  the 
chain  Geofi'ry's,  the  ring  Leo's.  And  now  in  the  warm  kitchen  I 
she  arrays  herself  deliberately  in  pilfered  plumes,  with  a  sort  of  | 
wicked  zest  in  the  tremendous  uproar  there  will  be  to-morrow. 
Dan's  mishap  will  be  nothing  to  this — Liz  and  Lora  will  go 
straight  out  of  their  senses. 

"It  is  not  stealing,"  the  girl  says  to  herself.  "I  have 
worked  for  them  all  my  lite  ;  I  have  earned  these  things  ten 
times  over.  And  they  have  taken  lots  of  mine — Mrs.  Abbott's 
gifts.    I  have  a  right  to  take  what  I  want." 

Whether  or  no,  they  are  taken,  and  will  be  kept.  Once 
dressed,  she  seats  herself,  and  waits  impatiently  for  the  clock 
to  strike  four.  She  is  eager  to  be  off,  to  turn  her  back  upon 
this  hated  house,  these  hated  people,  to  begin  the  world  anew. 
A  new  life  is  dawning  for  her  ;  whatever  it  brings  it  can  bring 
nothing  half  so  bad  as  the  life  she  is  leaving.  New  York  !  the 
thought  of  this  great  city  and  its  possibilities  dazzles  her.  Of 
George  Blake  she  thinks  little.  He  is  perforce  part  of  that  new 
life,  but  she  would  rather  he  were  not.  She  does  not  care  for 
him  ;  he  tries  her  with  his  boyish  fondness  and  insipid  love- 
making.  Still,  she  cannot  do  without  him — so  Mrs.  George 
Blake,  willy  nilly,  it  seems  she  must  be. 

One,  two,  three,  four  !  from  the  old  wooden  Connecticut  clock. 
She  draws  a  long  breath  of  relief,  rises,  makes  her  way  out,  as 
she  made  it  in. 

The  night  has  changed — the  morning  is  dark,  damp,  dismal. 
George  Blake  is  waiting,  poor  faithful  sentinel.  He  comes  up, 
his  teeth  chattering,  white  rime  on  moustache  and  hair. 


I     "At  last,"  he  aaya,  wearily  ;  '•  give  you  my  honour,  Joanna, 
I  I  thought  the  time  would  never  come.    What  a  night  this  has 
been  !    Shall  you  ever  forget  it  V 

She  does  not  speak,  she  looks  back  darkly  at  the  house  she  is 
leaving. 

"Good-bye,  you  dreary  prison,"  she  says  ;  "  I  may  be  miser- 
able in  the  time  that  is  to  come,  but  I  can  never  again  be  as 
miserable  as  I  have  been  in  you  !" 

"  You  shall  never  be  miserable.  Can  you  not  trust  me, 
I  Joanna  ]"  he  says,  reproachfully. 

I  "Come!"  is  her  only  answer.  He  draws  her  hand  through 
his  arm,  and  they  are  ofi",  walking  fleetly,  and  in  silence,  along 
the  bleak,  windy  road. 

It  wants  a  quarter  of  five  when  they  reach  the  station.  It  is 
quite  deserted,  but  there  is  a  fire  in  the  waiting-room. 

He  takes  her  in,  and  sees  for  the  first  time  the  silken  robe, 
the  velvet  hat,  the  crimson  shawl. 

"My  word,  Joanna !"  he  says,  laughing,   "how  smart  you 
are  !    '  As  a  bridegroom  cometh  out  of  his  chamber' !  Where 
I  did  you  raise  all  this  superfine  toggery  ?" 

j  "It  belongs  to  Lora,"  answers  Joanna,  in  the  mofit  matter- 
I  of-f act  tone  possible,  ' '  all  but  the  shawl— that  belongs  to  Lia  ! 
The  watch  and  brooch  are  my  own.  I  did  not  want  to  shame 
you  by  being  shabby." 
'.  He  stares  at  her,  then  bursts  out  laughing,  but  he  is  not  well 
pleased  either  at  these  vague  notions  of  tneiun  and  tuum.  There 
is  no  time,  however,  to  remonstrate  ;  the  train  rushes  in  almost 
immediately,  and  the  instant  it  stops  the  runaways  are  aboard. 

"  No  then  !"  George  Blake  exclaims,  "we  are  ofi"  at  last — 
let  those  catch  who  can  !  In  three  hours  we  will  be  in  New 
York." 

It  is  a  silent  trip.  The  young  fellow  sits  lost  in  a  happy 
dream.  He  will  marry  Joanna — they  will  board  in  the  city  for 
a  little,  then  his  mother  will  "  come  round,"  and  his  wife  can 
live  with  her,  while  he  will  rundown  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
By  aud  by  his  salary  will  be  raised,  he  will  become  an  editor 
himself,  he  will  take  a  nice  little  house  over  Brooklyn  way,  with 
a  garden,  a  grape  arbour,  some  rose  trees  and  geraniums,  and  he 
and  Joanna  will  live  happily  for  ever  after  ! 

That  is  his  dream.  For  Joanna,  what  does  slie  dream  of  as  she 
sits  beside  him,  her  lips  compressed,  a  line  as  of  pain- between 
her  eyebrows,  her  eyes  looking  out  at  the  gray,  forlorn  dawn  ] 
Nothing  bright,  certainly,  with  that  face. 

They  reach  the  city.  The  noise,  the  uproar,  the  throng,  the 
stony  streets,  bewilder  her — she  clings  to  her  protector's  arm. 
He  has  decided  to  take  her  for  to-day  to  a  hotel,  and  not  pre- 
sent her  to  his  landlady — an  austere  lady — until' he  can  present 
her  as  his  lawful  wedded  wife.  So  he  calls  a  "  keb,"  and  they 
are  driven  ofiF  to  an  up-town  Broadway  hotel. 

"  Is  it  always  as  noisy  as  this  ?"  she  asks,  in  a  sort  of  panic. 
"  My  head  is  splitting  already." 

"  Oh,  you  will  get  used  to  it,"  he  laughs  ;  "  we  all  do.  You 
won't  even  hear  it  after  a  while — I  don't.  Here  we  are.  Now 
you  shall  have  breakfast,  and  then  I  will  start  ofi"  and  hun^;  up  a 
clergyman." 

He  squeezes  her  hand,  but  there  is  no  response.  She  with- 
draws it  impatiently,  and  goes  with  him  into  one  of  the  parlours, 
where  George  engages  a  room  for  his  wife,  and  registers  boldly 
as  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Blake."  Mrs.  Blake  is  shown  to 
her  apartment,  where  she  washes  her  face,  smooths  her  hair, 
straightens  herself  generally,  and  then  goes  down  with  Mr.  Blake 
to  breakfast. 

"Now,  Jo,"  he  says,  when  that  repast  is  over,  "you  will 
return  to  your  room,  and  I  will  go  out  and  get  you  something  to 
read,  to  pass  the  time,  for  I  may  be  gone  some  hours.  I  will  fetch 
a  parson  with  me  if  I  can  ;  if  not,  we  will  go  this  evening  before 
a  clergyman,  and  be  married.  Try  not  to  feel  lonesome.  In  a 
few  hours  you  wUl  be  my  wife  !" 

Joanna  does  not  look  as  if  there  were  anything  in  this  pros- 
pect of  a  particularly  rapturous  nature,  but  she  goes  to  her 
room,  and  later  accepts  the  masrazines  he  brings  her  to  while 
away  the  hours  of  his  absence.  But  it  is  a  long  day.  She  yawns 
over  the  stories  and  pictures  for  a  while,  then  throws  herself  on 
a  sofa  and  falls  asleep. 
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It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  when  she  awaked  George  is  there 
to  take  her  to  dinner,  waiting  impatiently. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  he  tells  her.  "  The  Reverend  Peter  Wiley- 
is  my  friend  ;  I  h9,ve  explained  to  him  as  much  as  is  necessary, 
and  we  are  to  go  to  his  house  at  nine  this  evening.  I  shall  want 
some  one  to  stand  up  with  me,  so  after  dinner  I'll  run  down  to 
the  office,  if  you  don't  mind  being  alone  a  little  longer,  and  get 
one  of  our  fellows." 

They  dine,  and  George  again  departs  ;  Joanna  once  more  re- 
turns to  her  own  room.  And  now  it  is  drawing  awfully  near — 
this  great  change  in  her  life— she  is  about  to  become  George 
Blake's  wife.  As  she  sits  here  alone,  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands,  her  whole  life  seems  to  rise  up  before  her — her  whole 
dark,  miserable  life.  A  dreadful  feeling  of  sullen,  silent  anger 
possesses  her  as  she  sits  alone  here,  her  hands  clasped  around 
her  knees,  her  eyes  staring  straight  before  her,  after  her  usual 
crouching,  ungainly  fashion.  All  the  wrongs  of  her  lifetime 
rise  up  before  her,  a  dark  and  gloomy  array.  Fatherles.", 
motherless,  what  had  she  done  to  be  sent  into  the  world  banned 
at  her  v^ry  birth  ]  Hard  fare,  hard  words,  hard  blows,  oaths, 
kicks,  cuffs,  constant  toil,  half  naked,  half  frozen,  jeers,  scorn, 
for  ever  and  for  ever  !  There  it  stands,  the  bitter,  bad  catalogue, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  never  to  be  forgiven.  A  long  lifetime  of 
reprisal  will  be  too  short  to  wash  white  the  score  her  memory 
holds  against  almost  every  human  creature  she  has  ever  known. 

And  yet,  stay  !  Not  quite  all— not  George  Blake,  poor  foolish 
fellow,  who  has  run  away  with  her,  or  rather  with  whom  she 
has  run  away.  The  tense  lines  of  brow  and  mouth  relax  a 
little.  It  is  too  bad  to  have  him  do  it  ;  he  will  never  know 
what  to  do  with  her  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  will  be  sorry 
for  it  presently — she  feels  that,  although,  perhaps,  he  does  not 
just  now.  But  she  has  not  thought  of  him,  only  of  herself; 
it  has  been  her  one  chance  of  escape  from  that  earthly  hell,  and 
she  has  taken  it.  What  is  she  that  she  should  spare  anyone  i 
After  all,  George  Blake  has  asked  her  once,  let  him  "dree  his 
own  weird,"  she  will  alter  no  plan  of  hers  out  of  pity  for  him  ; 
he  is  useful  to  her,  and  when  his  day  comes  let  him  

She  stops.  A  quick  footstep  passes  her  door,  a  man's  step  ;  a 
man's  voice  hums  a  gay  air.  Both  are  familiw  ;  they  strike 
on  her  heart  like  a  blow.  She  springs  up  and  flies  to  the  door. 
Down  the  long  passage  a  tall  figure  goes.  A  lady  passes  him, 
the  humming  ceases,  he  uncovers  as  she  goes  by  ;  then  he  too  is 
gone. 

For  a  moment  she  stands  stunned,  her  face  quite  white,  her 
eyes  all  wild  and  wide,  in  a  sort  of  terror,  her  heart  beating 
thick  and  fast.  Then  she  darts  to  the  window,  and  but  just  in 
time.  He  is  passing  out,  the  last  light  of  the  evening  sky  falling 
full  upon  him — handsome  as  usual,  carelessly  elegant  as  usual — 
the  dazzling  image  that  has  always  appealed  so  powerfully  to 
this  wild  girl's  imagination— that  has  made  him  from  the  first, 
in  her  eyes,  unlike  any  other  man  she  has  ever  seen.  What  is 
the  charm  1  He  is  only  a  well-looking,  well-mannered,  well- 
dressed  young  gentleman,  the  type  of  a  class  that  in  after  years 
she  meets  "  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,"  and  yet,  to  the  last 
day  of  her  life,  something  stamps  Frank  Livingston  as  a  "  man 
of  men"  among  them  all.  In  one  flashing  glance  those  quick 
eyes  take  in  every  detail  of  face,  and  figure,  and  dress,  even  to 
the  rosebud  and  geranium  leaf  peeping  out  from  under  his  dark 
paletot,  the  white  vest,  the  kid  gloves.  There  is  but  time  for  a 
glance.  •  He  lights  a  cigar,  beckons  a  coupe',  springs  in,  and  is 
gone. 

She  sits  down  as  she  has  been  sitting  before,  but  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  fashion  that  frightens  even  herself.  She  tries  to  take  up 
her  train  of  thought  where  she  has  dropped  it — in  vain.  A 
swift,  incomprehensible  revulsion  begins  within  her.  She  will 
not  marry  George  Blake— no,  no  !  never,  never  !  She  springs 
up  again,  and  puts  out  her  bands,  as  if  to  keep  even  the  idea  off. 
She  will  not  marry  George  Blake — she  will  die  first  !  How  has 
she  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  ?  Why  is  she  staying  here 
now  ?  If  she  stays  he  will  come  back  and  make  her  marry  him. 
Make  her  !  She  laughs,  a  scornful  little  laugh,  all  by  herself,  at 
the  thought.  But  then  his  pleading  face  and  wistful  boyish  blue 
eyes  rise  before  her.  And  he  is  so  fond  of  her,  so  ridiculously 
fond  of  her  ! 


"Pshaw  !"  she  says,  aloud,  impatiently,  "  he  is  a  fool  to  want 
me.    He  will  get  over  it." 

But  she  must  not  stay  ;  it  will  not  do  to  meet  him  ;  she  must 
have  been  mad  with  misery  ever  to  think  of  marrying  him — 
him  !  Alas  for  George  Blake  !  The  haughty  head  erects  itself, 
the  straight  throat  curves.  In  one  moment  her  mind  is  made 
up,  beyond  power  of  change.  And  all  by  one  fleeting  glimpse 
of  Frank  Livingston  going  to  the  opera. 

She  puts  on  her  hat,  Lora's  hat,  pulls  it  well  down  over  her 
face,  throws  the  heavy  crimson  shawl  over  her  arm,  and  is  ready 
to  go.  .  She  writes  no  line  or  word  of  farewell — what  is  there  to 
say  ]  And  she  is  not  romantic.  George  will  see  that  she  has 
gone — that  is  enough.  Where  is  she  going  ?  She  does  not  know 
— only  not  to  marry  young  Mr.  Blake.  She  opens  the  door, 
walks  quickly  down  the  long  corridor,  her  head  defiantly  erect, 
prepared  to  do  battle  with  George  Blake  should  they  meet.  But 
she  meets  no  one.  The  elevator  is  just  descending  ;  she  enters 
and  goes  down.  A  moment  later  and  she  is  out,  under  the 
sparkling  New  Year  stars,  alone,  homeless,  penniless,  in  the 
streets  of  New  York. 

(to  BE  CONTINUED.) 


GUESS-WORK. 

BY  GEORGE  C.  HARVEY. 

There  is  something  I  would  tell  you, 

If  I  were  not  half  afraid  ; 
E'en  the  lion,  you  know,  was  conquered  / 

By  a  timid  tender  maid  ; 
And  my  tongue  will  trip  and  falter 

With  a  fear  I  can't  repress — 
There  is  something  I  would  tell  you,  ^ 

But  I'd  rather  have  you  guess. 

There's  a  maiden  that  I  wot  of, 

Formed  in  nature's  fairest  mould, 
With  such  eyes  of  heaven's  azure, 

And  such  curls  of  sunset's  gold, 
Such  a  smile  aud  such  a  dimple. 

Such  a  voice  to  soothe  and  bless,  • 
But,  pshaw  !  what's  the  use  of  talking  ? 

Who  she  is  you  surely  guess. 

There  is  some  one,  nearly  six  feet. 

Very  big,  and  brown,  and  square, 
With  a  face  I  can't  call  handsome 

(But  that's  neither  here  nor  there)  

Some  one  you  would  surely  pity 

If  you  knew  his  sore  distress,  ^ 
For  he  loves  that  lovely  maiden 

More  than  she  can  ever  guess. 

There's  a  home  that  I  could  show  you, 

Just  a  little  down  the  street, 
Very  modest,  plain,  and  simple. 

But  yet,  somehow,  incomplete. 
There  is  something — something  wanting — 

What,  I  scarcely  can  express  ; 
But  a  home  without  a  mistress 

Is — well,  doubtless  you  can  guess  I 

There's  a  little  golden  circle, 

Mystic  in  its  wondrous  might ; 
Iron  bands  will  fail  to  sever 

Those  whom  this  frail  link  unite. 
With  it  love  retains  his  captives 

In  a  tranquil,  sweet  duress. 
Will  you  wear  this  fairy  fetter  ? 

What  is  it  ?    Ah,  don't  you  guess  ? 

There's  a  little  word — the  sweetest 

Mortal  lips  have  learned  to  frame  ; 
•  All  the  ties  of  home  and  kindred 

Centre  in  this  dearest  name. 
Will  you  bear  it  ?    VVtiisper,  darling, 

To  my  prayer  a  gentle  "  Yes  ;'' 
For  the  name  my  heart  is  sighing 

For,  is   At !  I  see  you  guess  ! 
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A  LOUVAIN  FETE. 


By  Cabberiknsis. 
~l" 

But  while  the  musical  competition  is  taking  place  in  the 
square,  let  us  follow  that  other  multitude  streaming  up  the  Rue 
de  Namur,  over  by  the  park,  and  entering  the  Place  du  Peuple. 
In  this  latter  locality — a  large  op'en  space  of-  common,  sur- 
rounded by  tall  trees,  the  branches  and  leaves  of  which  afford 
welcome  shelter  on  the  sultry  Summer's  day — the  business  of 
the  hour  may  be  really  said  to  be  at  its  height.  In  fact  the 
Place  du  Peuple  is  the  very  heart — the  centre  of  the  life  of  the 
Louvanian  kermesae.  There  are  some  hundred  and  fifty  tents 
arranged  in  proper  fashion  all  over  the  ground,  and  so  placed 
on  both  sides  as  to  afford  in  the  middle,  for  the  crowds 
of  spectators  and  others  concerned,  a  series  of  comfortable 
streets.  What  bustle,  what  din,  what  joy,  reigned  in  this  busy 
thoroughfare!  What  medley  of  tongues  one  heard — Flemish 
with  all  its  jargons,  French  with  its  various  x>atois,  German 
with  ica  many  dialects !  The  merry  laugh  resounded  every- 
where, and  the  voluble  tongues  kept  at  work  incessantly,  as  new 
and  strange  sights  came  in  view.  Rank  and  fashion  mingled 
too  in  the  crowd  that  kept  moving  in  this  Place  du  Penple  ;  but 
no  one  was  very  desirous  to  patronise  the  tents  until  darkness 
set  in,  when  the  whole  spot  was  lit  up  with  gaslight  into  the 
splendour  of  a  fairy  scene.  All  along  the  edge  of  the  canvas 
illuminations  spread.  Lamps  were  suspended  from  the  trees. 
Banners  drooped  listlessly  or  flapped  betimes  overhead.  Still 
the  crowd  kept  moving  below — moving,  moving,  ever  mov- 
ing, admiring  the  pretty  articles  laid  out  on  the  open 
stalls.  And  oh !  what  variety  was  there  not  in  those  stalls  ! 
One  saw  stalls  of  jewellery,  stalls  of  refreshment  steaming 
with  the  savoury  odours  of  the  best  Belgian  beef  and  mutton, 
stalls  full  of  beer-imbibers  and  cigar-smokers;  stalls  where  one 
could,  for  a  few  centimes,  practise  shooting  at  a  bull's  eye,  and 
become  a  marksman  ;  stalls  large  and  roomy  where  museums 
were  incased  ;  stalls  arranged  under  the  head  of  Exposition 
Pathological,  conducted  by  one  of  Belgium's  most  celebrated 
anatomists,  Dr  Antonio  Crasse,  and  where  one  saw  sights  wondrous 
and  wonderful  ;  stalls  where  fortune  tellers  plied  their  trade, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  every  one  in  parti- 
cular, that  they  could  divine  the  future,  and  would  divine  it  for 
a  mere  pittance — thns  gulling  the  very  few  who  were  rustic  or 
innocent  enough  to  be  duped  by  the  promises  ;  stalls  where  all 
sorts  of  what  nots,  from  a  needle  to  a  threshing-machine,  were 
offen  d  for  sale  at  auction  prices.  Then,  arranged  like  the  stalls, 
were  the  "  show?,"  as  they  are  known.  In  this  kermesse  there 
happened  to  be  there  one  of  those  which  was  respectable, 
having  assumed  and  merited  the  name  of  theatre,  whither  the 
rank  and  fashion  I  have  named  above  used  to  betake  themselves, 
and  from  their  boxes  viewed  the  several  plays  of  interest,  in 
which  actors  of  fair  note  took  part.  Here  it  was  that  the  great 
drama  of  La  lieoolution  Frcmgaise  came  off  with  so  much  eclat — 
reminding  the  readers  of  French  history  of  somewhat  less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago — of  the  bloody  and  frightful  scenes  wherein 
Robespierre  with  his  stern  vindictiveuess,  and  Marat  the 
cutthroat  and  murderer,  and  the  ghastly  form  of  the  dead 
Louis,  and  the  gore-stained  bofly-less  head  of  the  once  hie 
Aato.nette,  and  the  wild  wrath  of  the  mad  Parisian  mob, 
and  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  led  to  the  scaffold, 
and  mercilessly  butchered  there,  passed  in  a  seeming  reality 
b.  f  ire  the  eyes,  and  presented  a  picture  to  the  mind  at 
once  solemn,  awe-inspiring,  and  terrible  !  The  other  "  shows" 
were  less  pretentious  in  substance,  although  from  the  placards 
their  proprietors  issued,  and  from  the  announcements  made  on 
two  or  three  planks  supported  by  empty  barrels  that  stood  near, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  great  things,  magic  wonders, 
would  be  performed  within.  And,  indeed,  it  was  amusing  to  see 
too  the  spirit  of  rivalry  subsisting  between  those  minor  shows. 
Placed  unfortunately  near  one  another,  they  had  the  habit  of  in- 
terrupting the  mutual  proceedings  at  times.  Each  had  its  few 
planks  and  empty  barrels  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tent,  and  on 
this  platform  the  proprietor  and  the  assistants  of  each  institution 
would  announce  in  loud  tone  the  merits  and  the  extraordinary 


grandeur  of  the  performance.  The  proprietor  had  an  instruuieut 
to  his  lips,  from  which  he  bellowed  forth  the  great  eventu  lo  take 
place  within,  but  while  he  would  be  in  the  middle  of  hia  self- 
pufhng  hia  rival  would  give  the  signal  to  his  band  to  rattlw  up  an 
air,  which  they  accordingly  did,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the 
speaker.  Those  wandering  showmen  are  full  of  assurance  ; 
somehow  a  Belgian  crowd  likes  to  see  them,  and  hear  them 
babble,  and  so  for  hours  country  folk  and  town  folk  would  stand 
listening  to  the  pseudo-eloquence  rattled  forth  from  the  top  of 
a  barrel.  Each  show  proprietor  had,  of  course,  a  band  whose 
cbiof  duties  were  to  play  some  discordant  music,  or  make  some 
other  noise,  in  order  to  attract  a  crowd  around  the  platform. 
Then  they  rest  for  a  while  ;  the  proprietor  comes  forth,  and 
bawls  out  about  all  that  is  to  be  seen  within  for  ten  or  twenty 
centimes.  The  performance  commences  then  inside  doors,  at 
which  the  same  band  assists. 

The  Place  du  Peuple  offered  str.mgo  sights  to'  the  eye  that 
evening,  as  it  did  almost  all  the  subsequent  evenings  of  the 
fete.  Here  one  would  perceive  a  German  organ-grinder,  work- 
ing away  at  his  instrument,  on  top  of  which  a  monkey  was 
dancing.  I  would  defy  the  severest  dancing  critic  to  point  out  a 
single  false  step  that  monkey  gave  when  tripping  it  on  what 
verily  was  the  light  fantastic  toe.  It  was  surprising  to  see  the 
little  creature  go  through  the  mazes  so  well,  and  afterwards  put- 
ting a  whistle  to  his  mouth  to  play  a  tune  in  harmony  with  the 
organ,  which  being  over,  he  would  take  off  the  cap  from  his 
head,  jump  off  the  eminence,  and  collect  subscriptions  for  his 
master,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  spectators,  who,  with 
rare  exceptions,  responded  liberally  to  the  call  made  upon  them. 
In  another  spot  a  tent  could  be  seen,  outside  which  was  a  large 
picture  representing  a  cow  with  a  human  hand,  and  inviting 
peonle  to  behold  the  wonder.  In  company  with  several  friends, 
I  entered  and  examined  the  original,  finding  it  to  be  what  it 
professed,  and  being  informed  that  the  cow  in  question,  which 
had  the  same  number  of  feet  as  any  other  of  her  species,  was  come 
into  the  world  with  this  appendage.  Afterwards  we  made  our 
way  to  several  enclosures  where  there  were  a  large  number  of 
bycicles  joined  together,  and  revolving  in  a  circle,  ridden  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  while  two  or  three  played  cornopeans. 
After  beholding  these  and  many  other  sighcs,  I  retired  to  my 
chamber,  and  the  following  morning  was  awoke  with  the  music 
of  the  bands  and  the  clanging  of  chimes  from  St.  Pierre. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  fete  joy  reigned  supreme.  There 
was  not  of  course  such  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  town  aa 
there  was  the  first  day  ;  but  nevertheless  the  streets  were  atill 
crowded,  the  Place  atill  patronised,  and  the  business  shops 
doing  a  lucrative  trade.  Labour  is  nearly  altogether  suspended 
during  this  period  of  the  year.  Even  those  who  do  a  turn  of 
occasional  work  throw  it  aside,  and  join  in  the  festival — thinking 
it  the  height  of  profanity  to  labour  then.  For  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  fete  the  weather  was  glorious.  Some  may  have  had 
a  little  objection  to  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  somewhat 
warm  ;  but  for  those  there  were  the  boulevards,  whose  cool 
shades  were  refreshing  and  delightful,  or,  better  still,  there 
were  the  woods,  solemn  in  their  very  stillness,  where  pleasant 
companies  sat  down  in  pretty  embowered  spota  to  a  cold 
luncheon.  Ye?,  it  was  fine  weather  ;  the  golden  sunshine  was 
on  the  undulating  fields  and  in  the  busy  streets— dotting  with 
sparks  of  light  the  velvet  sward  of  the  forest,  blazing  in  all  its 
efl'ulgence  on  river,  and  lake,  and  stream.  Now  and  again  it 
was  refreshing  to  leave  the  town  of  Louvain  and  its  din  and 
bustle  behind,  and  waik  abroad  in  the  country,  where  the 
I  flowers,  and  birds,  and  prattling  rivelets— ay,  the  very  breathing 
of  Nature  herself,  heard  in  sweet  intermittent  momenta — speak 
to  the  heart  of  the  mighty  and  omnipotent  Author  of  all.  But 
j  even  here  at  this  particular  uart  of  the  year  repose  there  is  not 
i  for  the  passive  spectator.  From  out  of  a  neighbouring  thicket 
i  a  bevy  of  peasant  girls,  sun-embrowned,  but  pretty,  trip  merrily 
!  — their  heads  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  roses,  and  their  long 
!  tresses  flowing  wildly  behind.  Arm  in  arm  they  tan  out  into 
the  road,  and  skip  along  towards  the  town,  singing  some  beauti- 
ful Flemish  chants,  which  are  full  of  pathos.  In  the  town 
itself  day  after  day  there  is  one  continual  round  of  joy.  Every 
evening,  on  the  platform  under  the  shadow  of  the  town 
hall,    the   bands    continue    their   competition,    and  groups 
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of  men  enter  the  lists  for  the  prizes  to  be  given  in  the 
vocal  music  as  well  as  the  instrumental.  Meanwhile,  from 
morning  to  night  Louvain  is  gay  with  bunting.  From  every 
window  the  national  banner  waves.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  is 
thrown  open  to  all  at  this  exceptional  period  :  its  rich  museum 
can  be  seen  and  examined  without  special  permission.  With  a 
guide  book  in  hand,  it  proved  very  interesting  to  visit  the  inte- 
rior of  the  old  building.  Rich  in  art  and  precious  documents, 
it  can  vie  in  its  treasures  with  anything  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
The  best  paintings  in  Belgium,  after  those  of  Reubens  in  Ant- 
werp, can  be  seen  here.  They  adorn  the  wainscotted  walls  of 
every  room  ;  while  the  works  of  art,  the  statues  of  the  great 
Belgians  Louvain  produced,  her  mayors,  her  clerics,  and  others, 
worked  by  the  chisels  of  Louvain  sculptors,  are  ranged  along  in 
order,  and  form  good  models  for  study.  In  the  museum  there 
are  some  good  things  for  observation.  Besides  numerous  anti- 
quities of  great  interest,  there  is  a  document  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  addressed  by  him  to  the  council  of  Louvain,  and  signed 
with  his  own  hand. 

But  not  alone  was  the  Hotel  de  Ville  thrown  open  for  inspec- 
tion to  all,  but  also  the  Bibliotheque  de  I'Universitd,  or  the  uni- 
versity's famous  library.  The  books  could  not  be  examined,  as 
they  were  in  glass  cases,  but  their  titles  could  in  every  instance 
be  perused.  There  is  a  very  fine  collection  of  volumes  in  this 
spot ;  and  the  files  of  cases  ranged  along  the  walls  are  sur- 
mounted by  paintings  of  all  the  rectors  the  famous  university 
ever  had.  Ah  !  from  these  walls  look  down  pictures  representing 
many  venerable  men — scholars  who,  in  their  day,  opened  up  the 
fields  of  science  to  all  without  distinction  of  race  ;  instruments 
of  great  power  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence  to  spread 
His  glory  and  that  of  His  Church  far  and  wide  ;  men  famed  in 
theological  lore,  renowned  for  their  wisdom,  and  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  sanctity — men  blessed  and  honoured  by  Pontiffs, 
venerated  by  States,  and  admired  by  all  Europe  from  corner  to 
corner— from  the  hills  of  Donegal  in  Ireland  to  Constantinople, 
and  from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  European  Russia  to 
Gibraltar.  That  these  paintings  have  for  the  Belgians  an  inte- 
rest of  no  common  order  anyone  could  see,  for  thousands  on 
thousands  could  be  seen  day  after  day  standing  before  them  and 
gazing  on  them  with  reverence.  The  old  university  itself,  too, 
was  the  object  of  admiration.  Like  the  church  and  the  town 
hall  in  the  square,  it  is  a  black,  solemn  pile,  and  of  that  style 
of  architecture  peculiar  to  the  long-past  age  in  which  it  w;is 
built.  It  is  astonishing  to  behold  what  strength  is  in  those 
venerable  buildings.  Hundreds  of  years  have  come  and  gone, 
bus  still  these  fantastically  sculptured  edifices  remain,  we  might 
say,  as  sound  and  strong  as  ever. 

In  and  out  the  quaintly  arched  doors  and  down  the  classic 
vestibules,  up  stony  staircases,  into  long  class  halls,  poured  the 
crowd.  The  university  building  seemed  full ;  yet  there  were 
no  students  in  that  multitude.  It  was  now  vacation— that 
happy  portion  of  the  year  for  him  who  must,  during  the  rest  of 
the  time,  study  many  a  tome  the  whole  day  long,  and  far  into 
the  night,  when  the  midnight  chimes  warn  him  to  bed — it 
was  now,  we  say,  Summer  vacation,  and  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  hundred  sons  of  the  renowned  Alma  Mater  were  re- 
cruiting themselves  and  preparing  for  the  next  term.  There 
were,  however,  some  thirty  or  forty  remaining  still  in  town, 
composed  chiefly  of  foreigners— Germans,  Swiss,  and  Irish— 
and  some  Belgians  studying  in  law  and  medicine,  but 
who  remained  there  over  their  books  as  they  were  candidates 
for  degrees  to  be  awarded  at  the  October  examinations.  But 
there  were  no  students  in  those  masses  that  were  thronging  the 
university  these  days.  The  learned  professors  were,  nearly  all, 
enjoying  their  vacation  on  the  Alps  or  by  the  Rhine  ;  there  was 
one,  however,  whom  my  clerical  readers  who  have  pursued  their 
ecclesiastical  studies  at  Louvain  will  recognise  as  the  gracious 
and  kindly  Monsieur  Van  Beneden,  whose  fame  as  a  geologist 
and  a  scholar  of  genenal  knowledge  is  world-wide.  Though  old 
in  years  now,  he  seemed  to  take  no  small  interest  in  the  fete. 
I  saw  him  several  evenings  walking  in  the  Place  du  Peuple, 
where  his  tall,  well-knit  frame  and  his  grey  locks  marked  him 
out  among  thousands. 

I  said  above  that  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  festival  were 


weeks  of  continued  sunshine  ;  but  it  seems  this  was  too  good  to 
continue  to  the  «nd.  So  in  the  opening  days  of  the  last  week 
we  had  some  heavy  falls  of  rain,  which  not  only  somehow 
damped  the  canvas  sheets  in  the  Place  du  Peuple,  but  also  went 
a  good  way  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  people  themselves.  Some 
took  up  their  tents  and  walked,  but  when  the  sunshine  came  back 
they  returned.  The  last  few  days  were  as  pleasant  as  any  of 
their  predecessors.  Louvain  looked  beautiful  in  its  tears  as  the 
sun  once  moDe^poured  his  rays  upon  its  streets.  The  chimes 
again  commenced  their  music  ;  the  bands  played  as  before  ; 
the  chorus  of  male  voices  resounded  melodiously  on  the  air  ; 
the  bustle  and  noise  were  in  full  swing  up  before  the  College 
des  Josephites — where  the  great  O'Connell  was  a  three  weeks' 
student  once — big,  brawny  fellows  were  displaying  their  almost 
Herculean  strength  in  lifting  large  weights  in  the  middle  of  an 
enthusiastic  crowd.  Here  a  large  greased  pole  was  raised  to  the 
sky,  and  at  the  top  of  this  pole  a  purse  laden  with  gold,  to  be 
the  prize  of  the  happy  gamin  who  could  climb  thereto.  Here, 
too,  one  could  hear  the  rounds  of  laughter  and  sallies  of  wit 
the  Belgian  crowd  indulged  in  when  the  treacherous  hold  gave 
way,  and  the  gamin  slipped  and  spluttered  sprawling  in  the 
dust. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  pleasures  a  goodly  number  forgot 
not  their  spiritual  welfare.  The  several  churches  of  Louvain 
were  opened  very  early  each  morning,  and  at  every  consecutive 
half  hour  from  5  o'clock  until  10  a  Mass  commenced  in  each. 
In  the  evening  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrapent  was  given, 
up  at  the  high  altar  ;  sacred  music  told  of  God,  and  praised 
Him,  while  hundreds  knelt  down  in  worship  through  the  ^t  inding 
aisles. 

J ust  as  the  fete  was  drawing  to  a  close  popular  enthusiasm 
rose  to  a  fever  height.  True,  there  were  no  more  present  from 
distant  parts  of  Belgium  ;  a  few  hundred  had  departed,  but 
still  a  large  quantity  of  people  remained.  The  last  Sunday  of 
the  fete  I  remember  well.  Shouts,  laughter,  and  songs  re-echoed 
everywhere.  Constantly  the  tripping  of  feet  on  the  pavement 
made  itself  heard.  Groups  of  peasant  girls  traversed  the  streets, 
dancing  merrily  to  the  music  of  an  accompanying  baud  discoursing 
the  Flemish  national  anthen.  Men  embraced  one  another  with 
joy,  and  ran  along,  arm  in  arm,  cheering  and  hurrahing  wildly. 
The  tramcars  of  Louvain,  adorned  with  bunting,  could  hardly 
budge  their  way  through  the  moving  masses  that  were  giving 
themselves  up  to  such  exuberant  jo3^  No  signs  of  intemperance 
were  visible  in  that  multitude.  The  Belgian,  no  matter  how 
low  or  degraded  he  may  be,  abhors  drunkenness,  and,  while  he  can 
enjoy  his  pot.  of  beer,  never  goes  beyond  due  limits.  Hence 
in  the  absence  of  all  debasement  of  mind  and  body  the  whole 
populace  ran  hither  and  thither.  In  all  the  thoroughfares, 
in  lanes  as  well  as  highways,  and  out  in  the  shady  suburbs,  the 
living  masses  undulated  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  moving  in  zig- 
zag fashion,  now  careering  quickly  along,  now  halting  for  a  mo- 
ment's rest  ;  then  dancing — dancing — dancing  for  the  bare  life  ; 
while  the  banners  fluttered  from  every  window  in  the  welcome 
breeze,  and  the  bands  played  in  the  old  square,  and  the  vocal 
music  rolled  in  melodious  swells  on  the  air,  and  the  chimes 
rang  from  the  church  steeple.  Then  out  from  behind  a  little 
fleecy  cloud  the  Autumn  sun  peeped  little  by  little,  till  at 
last,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  splendour,  it  flooded  the  joyous 
multitudes  with  its  golden  ray^s.  Cries  of  jubilation  broke  from 
the  lips  of  all.  Hour  after  hour  the  festivities  continued.  At 
length  night  fell  on  the  town.  The  country  folk  had  taken  their 
leave.  Departing  trains  carried  away  the  living  masses. 
Gradually  the  streets  were  emptying  themselves  of  the  crowds  ; 
gradually  were  the  banners  disappearing  from  the  windows ; 
gradually  was  the  music  of  the  bands  dying  away  ;  gradually 
were  the  shouts  and  laughter  and  songs  getting  less  and  less  ; 
but  still  pealed  the  chimes  from  the  steeple  of  St.  Pierre's,  loud 
and  delightful  as  ever.  Clanging  in  a  measured  tone  they  rose 
and  fell  on  the  night  air,  until  just  as  the  last  banner  was  seen 
without,  and  the  last  note  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music  or 
shout  or  laugh  was,  heard,  the  grand  old  peal  ceased  its  chiming, 
and  silence  once  more  brooded  over  the  empty  voiceless  streets. 

The  Louvain  annual  kermesse  was  over.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
chamber  in  Rue  Courte,  leaning  over  the  window  sill,  as  I  heard 


the  last  sound  that  told  me  the  great  fete  had  come  to  a  close.  A 
solemn  stillness  reigned  without;  the  curtain  had  fallen  ;  a 
great  drama  of  real  life  had  been  played  out.  It  was  no  longer 
present  but  past— an  event  to  be  treasured  for  ever  in  the 
memory. 

THE  END. 

WHAT  WE  ALL  THINK. 

BY  OLIVER  WENUBLL  HOLMES.^ 

That  age  was  older  once  than  now, 

In  spite  of  locks  untinaely  shed, 
Or  silvered  on  the  youthful  brow  ; 

That  babes  make  love,  and  children  wed. 

That  sunshine  had  a  heavenly  glow. 

Which  faded  with  those  "  good  old  days" 

When  winters  came  with  deeper  snow, 
And  Autumns  with  a  softer  haze. 

That — mother,  sister,  wife,  or  child— 
The  "  best  of  women"  each  has  known. 

Were  schoolboys  ever  half  so  wild  ? 

How  young  the  grandpapas  have  grown  ! 

That  but  for  this  our  souls  were  free. 
And  but  for  that  our  lives  were  blest ; 

That  in  some  season  yet  to  be 

Our  cares  will  leave  us  time  to  rest. 

Whene'er  we  groan  with  ache  or  pain — 
Some  common  ailment  of  the  race — 

Though  doctors  think  the  matter  plain — 
That  ours  is  "  a  peculiar  case." 

That  when  like  babes  with  fingers  burned 

We  count  one  bitter  maxim  more, 
Our  lesson  all  the  world  has  learned, 

And  men  are  wiser  than  before. 

That  when  we  sob  o'er  fancied  woes, 

The  angels  hovering  overhead 
Count  every  pitying  drop  that  flows 

And  love  us  for  the  tears  we  shed. 

That  when  we  stand  with  tearless  eye 
And  turn  the  beggar  from  our  door. 

They  still  approve  us  when  we  sigh, 
"  Ah,  had  I  but  one  thousand  more  !" 


FEARGUS  O'CONNOR. 


A  MEMOIR. 
By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Dapnt, 

Among  the  men  who,  in  the  present  century,  have  succeeded 
in  achieving  conaiderabie  notoriety,  Feargus  O'Connor  is  entitled 
to  a  place.  His  achievements  as  an  Irish  agitator,  and  more  re- 
cently as  a  leader  of  the  English  Chartists,  have  not  yet  faded 
from  public  recollection.  As  a  demagogue  he  had  considerable 
talent  Of  an  eccentric  and  irregular  kind,  and  his  career  is  by 
no  means  destitute  of  the  sort  of  interest  that  attaches  to  the 
exploits  of  a  political  free-lance. 

He  was  born  in  1796  at  Connorville,  the  seat  of  his  family 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century.  The  mansion  was 
founded  by  his  great  grandfather,  William  Conner,  who  in  1721 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Roger  Bernard,  Esq.,  of  Palace 
Anne,  county  Cork.  From  that  marriage  proceeded  many  sons 
and  daughters.  Those  of  them  who  were  bora  prior  to  1727 
first  saw  the  light  at  Palace  Anne  ;  the  subsequent  progeny 
came  into  the  world  at  Connorville,  which  was  then  called  Billy - 
pre  vane. 

Palace  Anne  deserves  a  few  words  of  description.  It  is  the 
house  which  Thackeray  in  his  "  Irish  Sketch-Book"  says  is  the 
oldest-looking  country  house  he  saw  in  Ireland.  It  is  built  of 
red  brick,  and  consists  of  a  centre  and  wings,  which  present  a 


long  and  stately  frontage.  The  carps  de  logis  rises  into  three 
ornamental  gables,  similar  to  those  which  once  were  numerous 
in  Dublin,  but  which  in  our  metropolis  bad  tsMte  hM  replaced 
with  straight  parapets,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  picturesque 
eflfect.  The  existing  mansion,  now  much  dilapidated,  was 
built  ia  1714,  after  another  house,  which  it  exactly  resem- 
bles, had  been  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  During  the 
last  century  its  owners  lived  jovial,  rollicking  lives,  kept  fox- 
hounds, entertained  largely,  and  their  bacchanalian  propensi- 
ties were  so  strongly  developed  that  a  local  historian  re- 
cords the  employment  of  a  staflF  of  servants  to  carry  the  ine- 
briated convives  up  to  their  beds.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  these  drunken  orgies  were  only  of  occasional  occur- 
rence. One  circumstance  deserves  mention,  as  showing  that  the 
Bernards  of  Palace  Anne,  although  belonging  by  race  and 
station  to  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  were  too  generous  to 
assist  the  extreme  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  A  Catholic 
priest,  against  whom  some  priest-hunter  tried  to  put  the 
statutory  penalties  in  force,  was  hospitably  sheltered  and  faith- 
fully protected  by  the  Bernards  in  their  mansion  ;  the  place  of 
his  concealment,  according  to  tradition,  having  been  behind  the 
wainscot  of  the  drawingroom.  The  house  is  backed  by  a 
wooded  hill  that  screens  ofl"  the  north  winds.  There  is,  or 
rather  was,  a  garden  in  front,  laid  out  in  the  formal  taste  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  it  shares  the  decay  of  the  man- 
sion, which  has  been  gradually  verging  to  ruin  since  the  death 
of  the  late  Arthur  Beamish  Bernard  in  18.55.  The  heir  of 
entail,  who  had  established  himself  in  America,  sold  the  house 
and  demesne  to  Mr.  Creedon.  The  back  door  led  into  an 
apartment  styled  "The  Bullock's  Hall";  so  called  from  a 
bullock's  head  carved  in  oak  which  surmounted  the  fireplace, 
and  which  was  said  to  be  a  fac  simile  of  the  head  of  a  bullock 
that  had  been  roasted  whole  and  partaken  of  at  the  feast  with 
which  the  founder  cJf  the  mansion  regaled  the  tradesmen  who 
had  been  employed  in  its  erection.  This  head,  and  the  ancient 
knocker  of  the  front  hall-door,  were  retained  by  the  heir  as 
relics  of  his  inheritance.  The  Miss  Bernard  who  in  1721  mar- 
ried Mr  William  Conner,  was,  if  her  portrait  speaks  truth,  very 
handsome. 

Her  great-grandson,  Feargus  O'Connor,  did  not  inherit  her 
beauty.  He  had  a  stout,  burly  figure,  an  ugly  face,  and  carroty 
hair.  But  the  face,  although  ugly,  was  capable  of  marvellous 
expression,  and  his  colloquial  abilities  in  his  best  days  were  so 
unusually  attractive  that  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  says  of  Rashleigh  OsbaJdistone,  that  his  tongue  would 
have  made  him  irresistible  with  a  blind  mistress.  Indeed  he 
was  fond  of  repeating  the  old  lines — 

"  The  man  who  hath  a  tongue  I  say  is  no  man, 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman." 

It  is  generally  known  that  his  father,  Roger  O'Connor,  resided 
for  some  years  at  Dangan  in  the  county  Meath,  the  deserted 
abode  of  the  family  of  Wellesley.  While  there,  Roger  sent 
Feargus  to  the  school  then  kept  by  Mr.  Willis  at  Portarlington. 
Feargus  distinguished  himself  by  his  odd.  eccentric  pranks; 
blackening  his  school  fellows'  faces  as  they  lay  asleep  in  their 
beds,  and  tying  their  feet  to  the  bedposts,  with  a  number  of 
other  tricks  which  he  has  recorded  in  an  ephemeral  magazine 
conducted  by  him  many  years  later,  and  modestly  termed  The 
Natiuiial  Instructor.  He  seated  walls  to  rob  orchards,  regard- 
less of  the  broken  glass  that  left  marks  on  his  hands  ;  he  under- 
took to  tame  an  unmanageable  horse,  mounted  the  animal,  and 
spurred  him  into  a  deep  hole  in  an  adjacent  river,  when  he 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  being  unseated  in  the  water,  and  dragc;ed 
to  the  bank  under  the  horse's  belly,  his  foot  sticking  in  the 
stirrup.  His  most  notable  exploit  while  at  school  was  making 
love  to  Miss  Willis,  the  schoolmaster's  daughter.  To  the  end 
of  his  days  he  retained  an  admiring  and  affectionate  recollection 
of  that  lady,  whom  he  invariably  described  as  combining  all  the 
charms  of  mind  and  person.  Her  father  communicated  the 
afi'air  to  the  father  of  Feargus,  and  the  result  was  a  stern  paternal 
prohibition  addressed  by  Roger  O'Connor  to  the  enamoured 
youth.    From  Roger's  letter  the  following  is  an  extract  : — 

"  I  am  made  acquainted  by  Mr.  Willis's  letter  that  you  have 
fancied  to  fall  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  with  one  of  his  daugh- 
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ter3,  and  I  bear  from  other  quarters  that  you  speak  of  what  is 
termed  '  marrying'  her.  This  is  a  step  more  easily  taken  than  ■ 
retraced,  and  a  proceeding  never  to  bs  corrected.  A  man  may 
marry  in  haste,  and  he  may  repent  at  leisure  ;  but  have  you 
ever  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  results  I  Have  you  ever 
bestowed  a  thought  .upon  all  the  horrors  attendant  upon  such 
an  act 

The  writer  then  enumerates  the  various  "  horrors"  which  the 
pri  ijected  marriage  would  ia  his  opinion  involve.  But  if  Fearijus 
should  persevere  in  his  hymeneal  purpose,  his  angry  father  thus 
menaces  him  : — 

"Never  shall  you  see  ray  face,  nor  ever  during  your  exist- 
ence shall  you  receive,  nor  any  human  being  proceeding  from 
you,  the  means  of  one  hour's  life  from  me,  nor  through  me." 
If,  however,  Feargus  obeys  the  paternal  behest,  and  renounces 
the  lady  of  his  heart,  his  father  promises  to  enable  him  to  pro- 
secute useful  study  in  the  great  world,  "where."  he  adds,  "I  have 
been  fondly  thinking  you  will  add  lustre  to  your  name,  not 
tarnish  it ;  and  on  this  I  do  rely. — I  am,  my  dear  Feargus,  your 
tenderly  afl'ectionate  father  and  true  friend— O'Connor." 

Roger  discarded  the  usual  mode  of  signature,  and  omitted  his 
Christian  name,  from  a  notion  that  as  peers  merely  subscribed 
their  titles,  their  example  might  be  properly  followed  by  a 
gentleman  whose  lofty  pretensions  to  ancestral  dignity  left  the 
claims  of  the  peerage  far  behind.  He  alleged  that  he  sprang 
from  Roderick,  King  Paramount  of  Ireland,  and  he  prefixed  to  his 
"  Chronicles  of  Eri,"  as  frontispiece,  a  likeness  of  himself,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  royal  crown.  For  three  or  four  immediately  pre- 
vious generations  his  progenitors  were  known  as  Conners.  It  is 
stated  that  his  father,  Roger  Conner,  Esq.,  of  Connorville,  in- 
formed his  five  sons,  when  assembled  round  the  paternal  hearth, 
that  their  true  name  was  O'Connor,  but  that  from  prudential 
reasons  connected  with  political  embarrassments,  the  Celtic  prefix 
O  had  been  dropped  by  a  previous  generation,  and  the  name 
clipped  down  into  Conner.  The  two  youngest  brothers,  Roger 
and  Arthur,  thenceforth  assumed,  or  reassumed,  the  0,  which 
has  been  retained  by  their  numerous  descendants  to  the  present 
day.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  branches  of  the  family  who 
remained  Conners,  adopted  Tory  or  Conservative  politics  ; 
while  everybody  knows  that  Roger  O'Connor  and  Arthur 
O'Connor  were  connected  with  the  insurrection  into  which  the 
Irish  people  were  deliberately  goaded  in  1798  by  the  tyranny  of 
an  unprincipled  Government.  .  Arthur  was  a  man  of  ability. 
His  evidence  before  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  is  very  valuable  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  pro- 
jects and  principles  of  the  United  Irishmen.  What  Ireland 
then  chiefly  needed  was  reform  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
and  Catholic  Emancipation.  With  those  acquisitions  the 
patriots  of  the  day  would  have  been  satisfied,  and  it  was  in 
order  to  obtain  them  that  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  was 
instituted.  The  justice,  the  necessity  of  those  measures  no 
rational  man  at  this  day  would  deny  ;  but  the  Government, 
instead  of  making  the  required  concessions  to  the  Irish, 
put  in  practice  a  system  of  savage  persecution  against  them  ; 
the  complicity  of  the  "authorities"  being  evident  from  the  im- 
punity of  the  perpetrators.  Then  came  the  fatal  Union,  con- 
ceived in  jealousy  of  Irish  prosperity,  born  in  corruption,  and 
baptised  in  Irish  blood.  That  a  measure  originating  with  our 
enemies,  and  productive  of  the  worst  results,  should  be  hated 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  was  inevitable.  Mr. 
Arthur  Moore,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  truly  said  that 
it  was  founded  on  the  violation  of  public  faith,  erected  on  na- 
tional degradi'.tion,  subversive  of  the  moral,  physical,  and  poli- 
tical fitness  of  things,  and  odious  and  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man.  He  predicted  that  it  would  be  followed  by  ages 
of  ill-blood,  generations  of  hostility  ;  and,  so  far  as  our  expe- 
rience has  hitherto  extended,  we  consider  that  events  have  jus- 
tified the  prophecy.  It  has  given  abundant  material  for  popu- 
lar agitation  ;  and  from  the  day  of  its  enactment  to  the  present 
hour  Ireland  has  been  making  perpetual  protests  against  it. 

Feargus  O'Connor  inherited  from  his  father  and  his  uncle 
Arthur  the  detestation  with  which  they  regarded  it.  As  an 
Irish  agitator,  his  speeches  chiefly  assailed  the  Union  and  the 
tithe  system.    It  ia  worth  remarking  that  the  preservation  of  the 


anti-Irish  Protestant  State  Church  was  alleged  by  Castlereagh 
and  his  allies  as  a  principal  object  to  be  gamed  by  the  Union. 
The  national  Parliament  was  to  be  destroyed  in  order  that  the 
anti-national  Church  establishment  should  be  preserved  ;  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Cooke  said  that  this  outrageous  violation  of 
plain  justice  would  place  Ireland  in  what  he  called  "  a  natural 
position." 

Before  O'Connor  threw  himself  into  public  agitation  he 
had  acquired  some  local  notoriety  by  his  efforts  to  check  eccle- 
siastical jobbing  in  the  parish  of  Kinneigh,  in  which  he  resided. 
He  attended  vestries,  and  when  proposals  for  church  repairs, 
&c.,  were  made  at  extravagant  rates,  he  underbid  the  intend- 
ing jobbers,  and  effected  considerable  reductions  in  the  expendi- 
ture. Meanwhile,  he  became  a  very  acceptable  guest  among  the , 
neighbouring  families,  from  the  sparkling  liveliness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  his  amusing  conversational  powers.  He  was  a  capital 
mimic  ;  and  he  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  talent 
of  mimicry  is  usually  associated  with  a  disposition  to  sarcasm. 
His  friends,  however,  were  entertained  with  his  mimetic  dis- 
plays, and  seemed  philosophically  indifferent  to  the  chance  of 
being  themselves  mimicked  when  their  backs  were  turned.  He 
joined  in  all  social  sports  ;  was  an  excellent  horseman  and  a 
resolute  foxhunter.  He  wiis  always  ready  to  render  friendly 
service  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  various  modes  that  often 
occur  in  country  places  ;  he  had  skill  in  the  management  of 
cows,  dogs,  and  horses,  and  hia  skill  was  at  the  command  of  any 
friend  who  required  its  exercise.  He  played  cards,  but  not 
always  successfully.  At  a  race  ball  at  Fermoy,  a  gentleman  who 
was  present  observed  that  Feargus  was  the  centre  of  attraction 
to  a  numerous  assemblage  ;  "he  was  unlucky  that  evening  at 
whist,"  said  the  narrator;  "he  lost  more  than  £90;  but  he 
never  lost  his  temper."  While  social  and  country  amusements 
occupied  most  of  his  time,  he  felt  the  stimulating  influence  of 
political  ambition.  "The  House  of  Commons,"  he  said,  "is 
the  place  that  will  work  a  man's  jacket ;"  and  he  felt  anxious  to 
enter  the  Parliamentary  arena  as  soon  as  circumstances  should 
enable  him  to  acquire  the  confidence  of  a  popular  constituency. 
He  wrote  two  political  pamphlets  which  are  now  forgotten  ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  of  them  that  their  subjects  were  oppressive 
tithes,  exorbitant  rents,  and  the  grievance  of  the  Union. 

In  1831  a  general  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes  was 
organised  in  Ireland.  The  Catholics  did  not  feel  that  the 
Union  had  rendered  their  position  as  payers  of  the  Protestant 
State- clergy  a  "natural"  one. 

The  grievance  was  intolerable.  Meetings  to  denounce  it  were 
held  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  point  of  justice,  or  of  rational 
argument,  it  was  .unsusceptible  of  any  defence.  In  all  Christen- 
dom it  was  unrivalled  for  its  absurdity  as  well  as  its  dishonesty. 
In  vain  you  might  search  the  globe  for  another  country  in 
which  the  whole  ecclesiastical  State  revenues  were  grasped  by 
the  clergy  of  about  one-ninth  of  the  population.  In  vain  might 
you  hunt  for  another  country  in  which  a  sect,  numerically 
small,  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  the  national  religion.  As 
Principal  TuUoch,  ex- Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Scottish  Kirk,  said  at  Glasgow  on  the  1st  of  last  February, 
<'  The  Irish  Church  was  never  a  national  Church  in  the  true  sense  ; 
it  never  represented  anything  but  a  small  and  extreme  section  of 
the  Irish  people."  Its  inevitable  unpopularity  had  be»u  much 
increased  for  some  years  before  1831  by  a  noisy  crusade  under- 
taken by  some  prominent  ministers  against  the  Catholic  religion. 
Those  gentlemen  travelled  from  town  to  town,  making  contro- 
versial speeches  which  were  felt  as  insults  by  the  people,  who 
thought  it  was  quite  bad  enough  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
clergy  of  a  different  creed,  without  having  their  own  faith  vitu- 
perated in  return  for  tehir  money. 

The  anti  tithe  agitation  gave  Feargus  O'Connor  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  declamatory  talents.  He  had  great  power  of 
public  effect  when  addressing  a  congenial  audience.  He  pos- 
sessed unbroken  fluency  ;  had  a  dare  devil  air  of  defiance  ;  a 
full,  sonorous  voice  ;  could  hit,  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  every 
popular  feeling  and  prejudice  ;  had  great  dexterity  in  liinging  a 
smart  sarcasm  at  any  unpopular  personage  ;  and  he  very  soon 
succeeded  in  impressing  the  people  with  a  conviction  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  Parliamentary  champion  of  their  rights. 


Concurrently  with  the  an ti  tithe  movement,  the  old,  perpetual 
demand  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was  the  leading  topic  of 
numberless  popular  speeches.  Both  these  questions  were  taken 
up  by  O'Connor  with  characteristic  energy.  His  forte  lay  in 
thundering  appeals  to  the  patriotic  passions  of  his  audience.  He 
was  not  a  logical  reasoner.  His  information  on  the  historical 
elements  of  the  questions  that  then  occupied  the  public  mind 
was  very  scanty  ;  but  there  lay  upon  the  surface  the  glaring 
injustices  of  butchering  and  swindling  the  nation  out  of  their 
resident  legislature,  and  of  making  them  pay  for  a  religion  to 
which  they,  did  not  belong  ;  and  these  broad  palpable  facts  gave 
him  ample  material  for  liery  invocations  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty, 
and  vehement  denunciations  of  the  adverse  Government; 

Reform  of  Parliament  was  at  this  time  the  great  q\iestion  that 
agitated  England.  It  was  of  course  adopted  as  a  cry  by  the 
Irish  Whigs.  In  the  December  of  1831  a  reform  meeting  was 
held  in  the  old  court-house  of  Cork,  at  which  a  good  many  of 
the  Whig  magnates  of  the  county  attended.  Much  was  said  by 
the  speakers  of  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  popular  franchise. 
Words  of  gracious  condescension  were  uttered,  denouncing  the 
injustice  of  giving  a  monopoly  of  political  power  to  men  with 
pedigrees,  owners  of  estates.  Reform,  reform,  was  to  set  all 
this  to  rights.  Reform  was  to  elevate  the  hitherto  excluded 
masses  in  the  political  scale.  Reform  was  to  restore  to  the  con- 
stitution the  healthy  equipose  which  monopoly  had  disturbed. 
Resolutions  to  this  effect  were  passed.  There  were  cheers,  but 
the  audience  who  filled  the  court-house  seemed  to  listen  to  the 
speakers  more  from  curiosity  than  from  any  great  interest  in  the 
subject.  Towards  the  close  of  the  meeting  a  gentleman  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  projecting  corner  of  one  of  the  galleries  ; 
the  position  was  a  prominent  one,  and  when  he  addressed  the 
chairman,  people  asked  each  other  who  the  stranger  was  ?  The 
orator  had  a  stout,  burly  figure,  an  ugly  face,  and  carroty  hair. 
The  reader  will  anticipate  that  Feargus  O'Connor  was  the  man — 
and  so  he  was.  He  declared  that  whatever  value  reform  might 
possess,  it  neither  could  nor  ought  to  satisfy  the  Irish  people  ; 
that  they  never  would  rest  content  with  any  measure  short  of  the 
restoration  of  their  national  Parliament ;  and  that  Repeal  of  the 
Union  alone  could  meet  the  material  wants  of  Ireland  or  vindicate 
her  outraged  honour.  The  enthusiastic  plaudits  with  which  the 
audience  greeted  these  sentiments  formed  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  quieter  cheers  and  hear-hears  they  had  bestowed  on  the  Whig 
advocates  of  reform.*  Thenceforth  Feargus  became  intensely 
popular  with  the  citizens  of  Cork,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  do 
not  seem  to  have  known  his  personal  appearance,  his  agitation 
until  then  having  been  confined  to  country  meetings.  H«  was 
extremely  elated  at  the  reception  of  his  speech  by  the  meeting. 
Its  delivery  was  admirable,  and,  although  nobody  could  deem 
his  harangue  a  good  specimen  of  argument,  yet  it  was  rendered 
impressive  by  the  speaker's  bold,  manly  manner,  his  graceful 
action,  his  voice  at  once  powerful  and  melodious,  and,  above 
all,  his  air  of  thorough  earnestness.  In  all  these  respects  it  was 
beyond  comparison  the  best  speech  of  the  day. 

He  continued  to  reside  at  Fortrobert,  a  large  and  handsome 
mansion  on  a  lofty  eminence,  which  had  been  erected  in  1788 
by  one  of  his  uncles.  The  house,  now  totally  ruinous,  was  ap- 
proached by  a  long  avenue  that  for  nearly  a  mile  wound  up- 
wards through  the  picturesque  domain.  The  whole  is  now 
dismantled  ;  the  trees  have  nearly  all  been  felled,  and  the  man- 
sion is  roofless.  In  the  days  of  which  we  write,  O'Connor  lived 
there,  enjoying  the  society  of  a  small  circle  of  friends,  chiefly 
relatives,  and  his  mimetic  powers  were  exercised  for  their 
amusement  in  exquisitely  ludicrous  imitations  of  some  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Cork  reform  meeting.  He  proposed  marriage  to 
a  lady,  whose  ambition  he  tried  to  influence  by  assuring  her 
that  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  political  distinction  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  that,  if  she  honoured  him  with  her  hand,  she 
would  share  the  greatness  that  awaited  him.  The  prospect  he 
thus  held  out  failed  to  attract  the  lady.    O'Connell,  to  whom 

*  There  was  one  exception  to  this.  Mr.  Nicholas  Philpot  Leader, 
M.P.  for  Kilkenny,  told  the  meeting  that,  in  default  of  a  thoroughly 
good  Reform  Act,  he  "would  go  to  Parliament  a  repealer  of  the 
Union."  Although  the  promise  was  only  conditional,  yet  the  words 
"  repealer  of  the  Union"  elicited  vociferous  cheering. 


the  circumstance  was  subsequently  mentioned,  observed  that 
such  a  mode  of  proposing  marriage  displayed  much  want  of 
tact,  and  that  the  more  probable  way  of  obtaining  the  tady's 
consent  would  have  been  to  withhold  his  offer  until  he  had 
rendered  her  considerably  curious  as  to  whether  he  would  pro- 
pose for  her  or  not.  "  Then,  again,"  said  O'Connell,  continuing 
his  criticism,  *'  as  to  his  telling  her  that  he  was  confident  ot 
brilliant  political  distinction,  and  holding  out  as  a  lure  that  she 
would  be  the  sharer  of  his  honours,  it  showed  great  want  of 
tact — great  want  of  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  he  had 
tact  he  would  have  said,  'I  am  opening  a  career  of  ambition  ; 
perhaps  I  overrate  my  prospects  of  success  in  public  life  ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  which  I  deeply  feel  would  essentially  contri- 
bute to  it,  and  that  is — domestic  felicity.'  He  should  have 
spoken  this  with  a  tender  earnestness,  and  left  her  to  conjecture 
his  meaning.  But,  instead  of  thus  delicately  feeling  his  way, 
the  fellow  blurted  out  his  trashy  brag  of  successful  ambition 
and  fame,  and  his  offer  of  marriage,  all  at  once." 

Such  was  O'Connell's  commentary  on  O'Connor's  injudicious 
mode  of  courtship.  The  lady's  rejection  of  his  suit  left  him 
possibly  more  leisure  for  political  activity.  He  scoured  the 
country  from  end  to  end  ;  attended  to  the  registries  ;  stimu- 
lated farmers  to  get  on  the  electoral  roll  ;  enlisted  a  large> 
amount  of  clerical  co-operation  ;  figured  on  numerous  plfitforms 
as  the  Protestant  champion  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ;  and  what 
with  his  ready  eloquence  and  ceaseless  energy  in  public,  and  his 
singularly  ingratiating  manners  in  private, he  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing a,  strong  party  in  the  county,  prepared  at  all  hazards  to 
support  his  intended  candidature. 

(to  be  contintjed.) 


THE  RUIi^ED  CASTLE. 


BY  E.  J.  M. 

The  owlet  cries  at  midnight  now 

Within  the  ruined  halls  ; 
The  ivy  creeps  o'er  broken  arch 
.  And  over  mouldering  walls  ; 
The  long  rank  grass  is  waving  wild 

Where  once  the  princely  tread 
Of  nobles  echoed — but  enough, 

Alas  !  those  days  have  fled  ! 

When  Irishmen  look  on  those  walls, 

A  tear  bedims  the  eye — • 
The  brow  grows  dark,  the  bosom  heaves, 

And  anger  rises  high — 
They  know  who  tore  those  turrets  down, 

And  marred  that  castle  grand — 
They  know  the  men  who  wronged  their  sires, 

And  wronged  their  native  land  ! 

Time,  spare  that  ruin  !    It  has  seen 

A  nation  trampled  down — 
Like  the  old  land,  it  long  has  felb 

Dark  Fortune's  angry  frown  : 
Let  it  remain  a  few  short  years, 

Let  it,  0  Time  !  but  see 
The  dear  old  land  once  more  herself. 

All  glorious  and  free  ! 

MADGE  WJINLEY; 

OB, 

THE  PRETTIEST  GIRL  ON  TORY  ISLAND. 


By  C.  MacDermott. 
Chapter  VIII. 

At  about  the  hour  when  the  wedding  party  were  proceeding 
to  the  chapel  a  boat  was  fast  approaching  the  eastern  shore  of 
Tory  Island.  Doalty  M'Ginley  was  seated  at  the  tiller,  en- 
couraging the  boatmen  to  increased  exertion. 

"  Hello,  boys,"  Doalty  exclaimed,  "  there's  light  in  the 
chapel." 

All  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  lights  glimmering  in  the 
windows  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
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**  I  wondher  what  they're  doin'  ]"  said  one  of  the  young 
M'Ginleys, 

''Maybe  it's  only  now  the  marriage  is  goin'  on,"  Doalty 
speciilated. 

"Pull  on,  boys,  quickly  ;  bend  to  your  oars,"  said  a  young 
man,  dressed  in  sailor  garb,  who  sat  in  the  prow  of  the  boat, 
and  regarded  the  chapel  lights  with  great  anxiety.  "  I'm  very 
sure  Madge  wouldn't  get  married  till  the  last  moment  in  your 
absence,"  he  continued,  addressing  Doalty. 

Presently  the  boat  was  shot  up  on  a  patch  of  strand,  and, 
stepping  on  shore,  the  boatmen,  with  two  strange  companions, 
hastened  their  footsteps  towards  the  chapel. 

Madge  M'Ginley  and  Mandy  M'Garvey,  surrounded  by  the 
bridesmaid  and  "  best"  man  and  numerous  friends,  knelt  before 
the  altar,  awaiting  the  priest's  arrival  to  perform  the  marriage 
rite  ;  the  candles  were  lit  and  placed  in  position  so  as  to  enable 
the  clergyman  to  read  the  service  ;  the  priest  himself  was  in  the 
sacristy  putting  on  his  vestments.  A  dead  silence  prevailed  in 
the  chapel. 

The  priest  came  round  from  the  vestry  and  approached  the 
bride  and  groom.  Madge  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
cowered  closer  to  her  bridesmaid  as  if  for  protection.  The 
priest  moved  the  little  table  on  which  the  candles  stood  closer 
to  the  rails,  and  turned  around  to  commence  the  marriage  ser- 
vice. At  that  instant,  the  tramp  of  many  feet,  denoting  a  fresh 
accession  to  the  gathering,  was  heard  entering  the  chapel. 

The  priest  commenced. 

Madge  was  placed  beside  Mandy,  but  she  felt  weak  and  faint, 
and  barely  comprehended  what  was  going  on.  She  trembled  at 
the  knees,  and  she  thought  she  should  fall  to  the  ground. 

Madge  held  down  her  head  listlessly,  and  would  not  loot  up 
at  the  priest,  who  went  on  reading. 

"  Afther  all,  you're  goin'  to  marry  an  informer." 

Yes  ;  these  words  she  heard  distinctly  !  Even  the  speaker's 
hot  breath  she  felt  on  her  ear.  She  looked  around.  A  man,  a 
strange-looking,  broczsd  fajed  man,  in  the  trarb  of  a  sailor,  stood 
near  her.  She  glanced  iixcd'.y  into  his  face.  A  shrill  shriek — 
and  she  fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

The  strange-looking  man  was  the  first  to  raise  her  head.  He 
did  more.  He  took  her  bodily  in  his  arms,  the  lookers-on 
readily  making  a  passage  for  him,  and  carried  her  out  into  the 
air. 

After  a  minute  Madge  revived,  but  instantly  commenced  t« 
scream,  and  went  into  another  swoon. 

"Carry  her  home,"  said  her  father,  addressing  his  sons  and 
the  strange-looking  man.  Doalty  himself  returned  to  the  chapel, 
where  Mandy  M'Garvey  stood  sheepishly  still.  The  priest  sat 
on  the  chair  in  the  sanctuary,  awaiting  Madge's  return. 

"  What  means  this  V  he  asked,  as  Doalty  approached  him.  i 

"It  manes,  yer  reverence,"  he  said,  "beggin'  yer  pardon, 
that  if  we're  goin'  to  have  a  marriage  at  all  this  evenin',  I'm 
afeard  it'll  have  to  be  above  at  the  house." 

"  How  is  that  1    Where's  Madge  1"  asked  Mandy. 

"  They've  taken  her  home,"  her  father  answered.  "  An'  now 
that  Neal  Gallagher  has  come  back,  an'  wasn't  dhrownded  at 
all,  two  to  one  she  won't  marry  you,"  he  continued. 

"Neal  Gallagher!"  exclaimed  the  priest.  "You  don't  say 
so !"  _  ' 

"Faix  I  do,  yer  reverence.  We  wint  astray  in  the  fog  last 
night,  an'  saw  a  ship's  light  this  mornin'.  We  wint  in  chase, 
an'  overtook  her — whin  who  should  we  find  mate  o'  the  vessel 
on'y  Neal  Gallagher  himself  ?  So  he  came  back  to  Tory  with 
us  for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

"  This  is  a  queer  business,"  said  the  priest ;  "but  I'll  call  up 
by-and-by." 

Chapter  IX. 

"An'  you're  Neal  himself,  an'  no  ghost  ¥'  Madge  inquired. 

"Myself  in  person,"  he  answered.  "An'  you're  Madge 
M'Ginley  still,"  he  continued,  "though  it  was  a  close  shave 
enough." 

"An'  how  did — agh  !  I  don't  know  what  I'm  sayin'  !  but  I 
thought  you  wor  dhrownded — we  all  thought  it.  An'  you 
weren't,  eh,  Neal  ?"  she  said  between  laughing  and  crying. 


"  No,  not  I,"  said  Neal  Gallagher.  "  That  day  of  the  storm, 
after  you  drove  me  away,  I  battled  with  the  waves  for  hours, 
until  picked  up  by  a  brig  that  chanced  to  come  in  my  way.  They 
were  short  of  hands,  and  I  willingly  consented  to  remain  with 
them  for  the  journey  to  Glasgow.  Afterwards  £  took  to  sea  in 
the  vessel  that  I  am  mate  on  now.  She  lies  out  yonder,  where 
your  father  found  us  to-day.  And  now,  Madge,  will  you  revive 
the  old  Ufe  I  I  never  thought  that  I'd  come  to  Tory  again  ;  but 
on  sight  of  the  old  man  the  old  fire  returned.  I'm  the  same 
Neal  yet,  you  see — will  you  marry  me?" 

"  I  will,  Neal,  with  a  heart  and  a  half." 

We  will  allow  the  curtain  to  drop  on  the  scene  then  enacted. 

There  was  a  big  hubbub  at  Doalty  M'Giuley's  house  that 
night.  The  invited  guests  stood  around,  chatting  over  the  in- 
terrupted marriage.  The  strange  reappearance  among  them  of 
Neal  Gallagher,  and  the  partiality  towards  him  which  everyone 
knew  Madge  entertained,  were  conned  over  and  dissected  and 
twisted  into  every  variety  of  surmise  and  speculation. 

The  priest  arrived  at  the  house  ;  Mandy  M'Garvey  arrived 
also,  and  stood  in  the  kitchen  awaiting  Madge's  appearance. 

"Get  those  young  people  together  till  I  marry  thetn,"  said 
the  priest  to  Doalty  M'Ginley. 

"She  won't  marry  him,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Won't  marry  him  !"  repeated  the  priest,  walking  down  to 
the  parlour,  followed  closely  by  Mandy  M'Garvey. 

"  Why  won't  you  marry  him  ?"  the  priest  asked. 

"Because  I  won't,  sir.  Neal  Gallagher  here  has  asked  me 
to  marry  liim,  an'  I  will.  You  can  marry  us,  yer  reverence,  as 
soon  as  you  like." 

"  Are  you  goin'  to  marry  an  informer,  Madge  1"  Mandy 
M'Garvey  asked,  moving  closer  to  where  she  stood. 

"  No,  Mandy,  she  is  not — when  she  marries  ma.  If  she  mar- 
ried you  a  while  ago  she'd  be  married  to  an  informer,"  said  Neal 
Gallagher,  standing  up. 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  Mandy,  "sure  everyone  on  Tory  knows 
that  you  informed  on  this  girl's  father." 

"  They  tvere  of  that  opinion — thanks  to  you,"  said  Neal.  "  It's 
my  time  now,  though.  Come  here,  mate,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing his  companion  from  the  ship.  "  You  were  a  peeler  at 
Cioghineely  some  time  ago  ?'' 

"  I  was,"  answered  the  man. 

"You  remimber  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  Doalty 's  poteeu  ?" 
"I  do,  well." 

"  Did  I  inform  on  that  occasion  ?" 

"You  did  not." 

"  Do  you  know  who  did  ]" 

"J  do.    I  was  guard  that  Sunday  night.    I  heerd  a  rap  at  the 

barrack  door,  and  when  I  opened  it  I  found'!  

"Who?" 

"  That  man  there — Mandy  M'Garvey.  It  was  he  informed, 
and  it  was  me  he  told.  I  afterwards  left  the  force,  and  I  am 
now  a  sailor." 

My  story  is  told,  Madge  M'Ginley  is  now  Madge  Gallagher. 
[the  end.] 


SMART  SCHOLARS. 


An  English  writer  has  been  sharply  criticising  the  manage- 
ment of  the  London  public  schools,  known  as  the  "Board 
Schools,"  and  produces  the  following  as  specimens  of  the  written 
examioations  of  some  of  the  scholars  : 

"  Where  is  Turkey  1" 

"Turkey  is  the  capital  of  Norfolk.'' 

'•  Where  is  Turin  ?" 

"  Tureen  is  the  cappilal  of  Ghiner,  the  peepul  there  live  on 
burds  nests  and  has  long  tails." 
"  Where  is  Gibraltar  V 

"  Gibberralter  is  the  principal  town  of  Rooshia." 

' '  What  do  you  know  of  the  patriarch  Abraham  ?" 

"  He  was  the  father  of  Lot,  and  ad  tew  wifes — wun  wascaLed 
Hishmala  and  the  t'other  Haygur.  He  kept  wun  at  home,  and 
he  turn'd  t'other  into  the  desert,  where  she  became  a  pillow  of 
salt  in  the  day-time  and  a  pillow  of  fire  p,t  nite." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  Joseph  ?" 

"  Hee  wore  a  koat  of  many  garments.    Hee  were  a  chief 


butler  to  Faro  and  told  his  dreams.  Hee  married  Potilfer's 
dortar,  and  he  led  the  Gypahans  out  of  bondage  to  Kana,  ia 
Galilee,  end  then  fell  on  his  sword  and  died  in  site  of  the  pro- 
miss  land." 

"Give  the  names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament." 

"  Devonshire,  Exeter,  Littikus,  Numbers,  Stronomy,  Jupiter, 
Judgment,  Ruth,  etc." 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  answering  in  oral  exami- 
nation : — 

"  What  is  a  miracle  ?" 

"Don't  know." 

"If  you  saw  the  sun  shining  overhead  at  midnight  what 
would  you  call  it  V 
"  The  moon." 

"  But  if  you  were  tokl  it  was  the  sun  ?" 
"  I  should  say  it  was  a  lie." 

Another  boy,  giving  his  impressions  in  regard  to  Moses,  wrote 
as  follows  ; 

"  He  was  aa  Egypshun.  He  lived  in  a  hark  made  of  bull- 
rushes,  and  he  kep  a  golden  carf,  and  worshipt  brazen  snakes, 
and  he  het  nuthin  but  kwales  and  manner  for  forty  year.  He 
was  kort  by  the  air  of  his  ed  while  riding  under  the  bow  of  a 
tree,  and  he  was  killed  by  his  son  Abslon,  as  he  was  a-hanging 
from  the  bow.    His  end  was  peas  !" 


THE  PATRIOT'S  BRIDE. 


BY  S..  H.  M. 

"  I  would  uot  luve  luee,  Uear,  BO  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more."—Loeehrfe, 

Fairest  thou  of  women,  dear  one  ! 

Fair,  and  yet  not  false,  art  thou  ; 
All  the  pride  of  fearless  honour 

Throned  upon  thy  maideu  brow  ! 
Glance  hke  thine  has  fired  the  daring 

Of  our  knightly  ones  of  old, 
When  the  sword  was  drawn  for  eipinn 

'Neath  her  Sunburst's  glorious  fold. 

True  and  brave,  I  know  thee,  lady  ; 

Tried,  God  send  thou  ne'er  may'st  be  1 
Yet  if  storm  comes  darkly  o'er  us, 

Lives  thy  fathers'  soul  in  thee. 
Had  thy  lot  been  cast  in  peril. 

Such  as  long  those  fathers  bore — • 
Ruthless  ban  on  hearth  and  altar. 

As  in  evil  days  of  yore — 
Price  of  blood  on  outlawed  chieftain, 

Priest  as  wild  wolf  hunted  down. 
And  the  flower  of  Ireland  wending 

Sadly  forth  from  Limerick  town — 
Oh,  my  own  love  !  well  I  know  thee  !  f 

Thine  the  white  and  slender  hand 
Would  have  scorned  to  gird  thy  lover 

With  a  staiued  and  traitor  brand  ! 
"  Better,"  hadst  thou  said,  "  is  exile^ 

With  a  loyal  flag  above, 
Than  a  home  where  foul  dishonour 

Scares  away  even  woman's  love  I 
Better  death  in  fiery  onset, 

'Mid  the  foeman's  broken  van. 
Than  to  kneel  a  recreant  suitor 

For  the  common  rights  of  man  !" 
Oh  !  I  picture  thee  beside  me, 

With  the  White  Rose  in  thy  hair. 
And  thy  dark  eyes  straining  wildly 

To  the  tall  ships  anchored  there  ; 
Not  King  Louis'  haughty  lilies 

Than  thy  cheek  more  pale  and  cold. 
As  the  last  "  Farewell"  is  spoken 

To  the  land  so  dear  of  old. 

But  a  gayer  vision  rises 

Iris-like  through  darksome  years  ; 
Passing  'neath  the  chamber  lattice 

March  the  deathless  "  Volunteers.'' 
Gallant  is  the  nation's  triumph. 

Faces  fair  look  brightly  down 


On  the  fiery  youth  of  Ireland 

In  Dungannon's  famous  town. 
Champions  in  the  van  of  Freedom  ! 

Yours  the  staunch  and  ready  sworda 
That  your  country's  proudest  charter 

Wrested  from  her  trembling  lords. 
Brave  old  Charlemont  is  leading. 

Glorious  Grattan  at  bis  side. 
And  the  gladdest  heart  that  greets  them 

Lights  thy  kindling  eye,  sweet  bride  ! 

And  if  God  so  willed  it,  hadst  thou 

Cheered  the  patriot's  darker  fate, 
Cast  thy  lot  'mong  hunted  rebels 

'Mid  the  storms  of  "  Ninety-Eight," 
When  beneath  the  judges'  ermine 

Murder  stalked  in  guise  of  law. 
And  the  spy  and  household  traitor 

Held  each  honest  hearth  in  awe — 
When  (as  since)  the  child  he  fondled. 

Won  the  trust  of  loving  wife. 
And  with  smiling  lip  was  plotting 

'Gainst  the  friend's,  the  father's  life — • 
Thou  hadst  shared  my  mountain  refuge, 

Or  ahke  the  dungeon's  gloom — 
Stood  unshrinking  'neath  the  scaffold. 

Wept  the  martyr's  nameless  tomb  ! 
And  I  know  thou  wilt  not  fail  me. 

Though  the  times  are  altered  now, 
By  the  calm  and  lofty  purpose 

That,  I  read  upon  thy  brow. 
Fashion's  gauds  will  never  win  thee 

Creed  or  country  to  deny  ; 
Never  paltry  interests  warp  thee 

From  our  cause  to  flinch  or  fly — 
Never  wilt  thou  seek  to  turn  me 

From  the  high  and  stern  career 
That  my  boyhood  vowed  to  follow. 

Scorning  change  and  doubt  and  fear  ; 
Ireland's  faith,  her  weal  and  honour. 

These  to  shield,  whate'er  betide — 
And  I  give  them  to  thy  keeping, 

With  a  trusting  heart,  my  bride  ! 


MISS  PARKER'S  LOST  CAT. 

By  Clara  Augusta. 

Miss  Ann  Maria  Parker,  of  Parksbury,  kept  a  cat — a  gray 
Thomas  cat,  with  white  feet  and  face,  and,  as  Miss  Parker  was 
wont  to  observe,  "a  very  amiable  expression  of  countenance." 

Miss  Parker  was  a  single  lady  of  about  forty — plump,  fair, 
generally  attractive,  and  in  all  probability  she  would  have  been 
somebody's  wife  long  before  if  there  had  been  anybody  of  the 
male  persuasion  in  the  vicinity  who  had  not  already  a  wife. 

But  Parksbury  had  only  three  eligible  men  within  its  pre- 
cincts. Peter  Hooper,  who  had  only  one  eye,  and  was  doubled 
up  like  a  jack-knife  with  the  rheumatism,  stood  first  on  the  list. 
Peter  was  a  widower,  and  the  first  Mrs.  Hooper  had  never  done 
anything  in  her  life  that  pleased  him  until  the  day  she  bade  him 
farewell  and  enjoined  it  upon  him  to  put  a  silver  plate  on  her 
coflin,  and  be  sure  and  have  a  notice  of  her  death  in  the  Parks- 
bury Chronicle,  stating  that  she  was  a  good  wife,  and  was  much 
lamented  by  all  her  heart-broken  friends,  and  had  been  an 
advance-paying  subscriber  to  the  Chronicle  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

Peter's  faith  in  woman  was  not  very  deep,  and  there  seemed 
little  likelihood  that  there  would  ever  be  a  second  Mrs.  Hooper. 

The  second  eligible  man  was  Thomas  Dunbar,  and  Thomas 
stuttered  so  badly  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  propose  to 
any  lady.  He  had  made  several  attempts  to  do  so,  but  had 
never  succeeded  in  getting  through  with  the  job  in  one  day,  and 
the  next  day  his  courage  would  be  gone,  and  so  he  had  never 
been  made  happy. 

Lastly,  there  was  Jethro  TuAer,  but  Jethro  had  a  mother 
and  seven  sisters  to  support,  so  there  was  not  much  chince  of 
his  taking  a  wife  at  present. 

Miaa  Parker  had  always  lived  in  Parksbury,  so  you  will  under- 
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stand  that  her  chances  for  commicting  matrimony  had  been  ex- 
ceeding smalL 

She  lived  alone  with  her  cat,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Dick, 
and  was  very  strongly  attached  to  the  animal,  which  was  not 
strange,  seeing  he  was  all  the  family  she  had. 

One  luckless  day  Dick  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  dinner 
time.  Miss  Parker  was  strongly  exercised  over  his  remissness, 
bat  consoled  herself  with  the  thought  that  there  were  rats  in  her 
neiijhbour  Thompson's  barn,  and  probably  Dick  was  di-ipLiying 
a  little  strategy  in  capturing  one  of  them  f  )r  a  lunch.  But  when 
night  came,  and  still  no  D  ck,  her  anxiecy  increased,  and  she 
could  not  knit  on  the  gray  stockings  she  was  doing  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Society — her  eyes  were  so  full  of  water. 

Morning  dawned,  and  Dick  came  not. 

Miss  Parker  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  went  round  to 
all  the  neighbours'  barns  and  called  him,  and  then  she  went  to 
all  the  houses  and  inquired  for  him.  But  nobody  had  set  eyes 
on  him. 

One  of  the  neighbours  suggested  that  perhaps  he  had  gone 
over  to  the  HansDn  place.  This  farm  had  long  been  managed 
by  an  agent,  and  the  house  had  stood  vacant,  but  only  a  few 
days  before  it  had  been  puroliased  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Payson,  and  Payson  had  already  taken  possession. 

Across  lots  Miss  Parker  went  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  and 
arrived  at  last  within  sight  of  the  Payson  domicile. 

A  stream  ran  a  little  distance  from  the  house',  and  on  the  banks 
of  this  stream  Miss  Parker  espied  a  portly  gentleman,  with  a 
bag  in  one  hand  and  a  cane  in  the  other. 

And  while  she  gazed,  a  very  f  a,r-ofi"  and  plaintive ' '  me-ye-ow  !" 
was  wafced  to  her  ears. 

'•  It  is  Dick's  cry  !"  she  exclaimed  frantically,  "  and  he's  in 
that  bag  !  And  that  dreadful  old  wretch  is  going  to  drown 
him." 

Maddened  by  the  thought,  she  leaped  forward,  and  reaching 
the  "  old  wretch's"  side,  she  made  a  dive  for  the  bag.  The  man 
stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  river  bank,  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  water,  and  the  footing  was  somewhat  insecure.  He 
slipped,  a  stone  gave  way  under  his  foot,  aud  he  went  over,  bag 
and  all.  But  there  was  a  fallen  tree  between  him  aud  the  water, 
and  a  projecting  broken  branch  caught  in  the  strap  of  the  old 
gentleman's  pantaloons  behind,  and  held  him  suspended  over 
the  flood. 

Everything  now  depended  on  the  strength  of  a  buckle. 
Miss  Parker's  blood  ran  cold. 

*'  Don't,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  go  of  the  bag  !"  cried  she. 
"  Don't,  dear  !  that's  a  good  man.  You  stick  to  the  bag,  and  I'll 
stick  to  you  !" 

"Yes,  but  how  in  thunder  am  I  to  git  myself  onhitched  ]" 
cried  the  man  ;  "  and  what  in  the  dickens  is  to  become  of  me 
when  I  am  onhitched  ? — that's  the  question  !  Drat  the  cat !  I 
wish  -he  had  been  in — Halifax  before  I  had  ever  set  eyes  on 
liim !" 

"  Don't  drop  the  bag  !"  cried  Miss  Parker  ;  "only  hold  on  a 
minnit  longer,  and  I'll  save  you  both  !" 

The  woman  was  a  heroine  in  her  small  way.  She  had  got  a 
hooked  stick,  and,  creeping  out  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  she 
reached  down  the  hook,  aud  inserted  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 
Very  gently  and  carefully  Dick,  and  the  bag,  and  the  ballast  it 
contained  were  transported  to  ten-a  firma  ;  but,  alas  !  Miss 
Parker's  foot  slipped  through  some  mismanagement,  and  she 
would  have  gone  into  the  water  had  she  not  caught  by  the  old 
gentleman's  legs  and  held  on. 

"Gracious  Peter  !"  cried  the  luckless  man,  "them  straps  and 
buckles'U  bust  up  now  for  sartin  !  Let  go  my  legs,  old  woman  ! 
You're  pulling  my  jints  clean  apart !" 

Bat  Miss  Parker  kept  her  hold,  and  her  companion  waxed 
angry  and  kicked.  That  kick  was  fatal !  There  was  a  sound  of 
cloth  tearing,  and  tailor's  truck  going  to  ruin  generally,  and  the 
next  moment  the  unlucky  p«r  were  floundering  in  the  water. 
Fortunately  the  river  was  not  deep,  and  they  only  got  a  very 
thorough  wetting.  Bjth  crept  ashore,  looking  very  limp,  and 
very  much  subdued. 

Miss  Parker  opened  the  bag  and  secured  her  cat. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "for 


what  I  was  going  to  do  to  your  cat.  I  supposed  he  was  a  stray 
one,  and  he  ate  up  ten  of  my  choicest  chickens.  My  name  is 
Payson,  ma'am. " 

"And  mine  is  Parker,"  said  the  lady,  blushing,  and  beginning 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Payson  was  not  much  above  forty,  and  a  very 
nice-looking  man. 

"  Miss  or  Mrs.  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  insinuatingly. 

"  Miss,"  returned  the  lady,  blushing  rosier  than  ever. 

"A  very  fine  animal  that  is,"  said  Mr.  Payson,  stroking  Dick's 
back— "very  line.  I  really  did  not  observe  that  he  had  such  a 
very  intelligent  face." 

"  Very  amiable  expression  of  countenance,  I  think,"  returned 
Miss  Parker. 

"  He  must  be  heavy ;  let  me  carry  him  home  for  you  ?"  said 
Mr.  Payson. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Miss  Parker,  "  I  really  couldn't  think  of  it. 
You  will  take  cold  in  your  wet — wet — clothes." 

But  Mr.  Payson  laughed  ac  the  idea  of  wet  pantaloons,  and 
walked  home  with  Miss  Parker,  though  Dick  wriggled  out  of  his 
hands  at  once,  and  trotted  behind  with  a  very  self-satisfied  air, 
as  if  thoroughly  ctmacioua  that  he  had  brought  it  all  about. 

Of  course  you  know  that  Mr.  Payson  married  Miss  Parker, 
else  I  should  never  have  written  this  story,  and  Dick  is  very 
fondly  cherished  by  them  both  as  the  means  of  their  present  con- 
nubial bliss. 


A  QUESTION  OF  BONES. 

By  Max  Adeler. 


"  What  are  the  facts  in  this  case,  doctor  ?"  asked  the  magis- 
trate, as  Dr.  Busby  took  the  witness  stand. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  said  the  doctor,  "Jones,  the  coroner  here, 
yesterday  discovered  a  lot  of  old  bones  in  the  cellar  of  a  stable 
which  was  torn  down.  Being  a  little  hungry  for  fees  he  deter- 
mined to  hold  an  inquest,  and  he  sent  for  me  to  get  a  profes- 
sional opinion.  They  were  the  bones  of  a  horse,  you  know  ; 
but  when  I  got  there  Jones  had  them  laid  out  on  the  ground  in 
something  like  the  form  of  a  mau,  and  when  I  remonstrated 
with  him  he  said  they  certainly  were  the  bones  of  a  man,  and 
he  was  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  hold  an  inquest." 

"You  say,"  asked  the  j  ustice,  "  that  they  did  not  resemble 
the  bones  of  a  human  being  V 

"  Well,  you  know,  he  had  one  leg  made  all  right,  but  when  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bone  of  the  other  leg 
ran  clear  up  through  the  body  and  stuck  out  eight  inches 
beyond  the  top  of  the  skull,  he  said  the  man  may  have  been 
peculiar,  he  may  have  been  deformed.  He  said  he  had  an  aunt 
whose  leg  bone  projected  so  far  from  her  head  that  she  had  to 
let  a  hole  in  the  top  of  her  bonnet." 

"  Did  he  produce  the  said  aunt  V 
No.  And  when  I  showed  him  that  the  right  arm  had  three 
elbows,  while  the  left  contained  no  joint  of  any  kind,  and  looked 
like  the  breast  bone  of  a  chicken,  he  said  that  there  was  a  man 
in  Peru  who  had  ebjld  elbow.s,  and  that  his  oath  as  coroner  did 
not  obligate  him  to  account  for  all  the  phenomenal  freaks  of 
nature." 

"  Had  the  remains  any  other  elbows  abjut  it  anywhere  ?" 
asked  the  justice. 

"  Not  unless  you  count  the  joint  in  the  middle  of  the  back. 
The  coroner  had  the  horse's  hind  leg  inserted  j'ist  below  his 
man's  shoulders.  A  real  man,  you  know,  built  in  that  way, 
could  knock  the  back  of  his  head  against  the  buttons  of  his  cjat 
tails,  and  I  doubt  if  he  could  keep  from  turning  back  somersaults 
most  of  his  time." 

"  You  say  the  coroner  was  not  impressed  with  those  views  I" 

"  No,  sir  ;  he  allowed  that  the  man  m  ty  have  been  a  circus 
actor,  and  have  had  a  hinge  put  in  his  back  on  purpose. 
But  when  I  pointed  out  that  the  man  had  a  row  of  teeth  in 
his  shinbone,  and  that  some  of  them  were  as  big  as  a  walnut, 
and  showed  him  th:it  for  a  man  to  attempt  to  eat  his  meals  with 
his  shins,  or  for  him  to  have  a  toothache  near  to  his  toes,  was  in 
violent  antagonism  to  all  precedent,  as  well  as  to  the  ascertained 
'  facts  about  human  physiology,  he  said  the  man's  teeth  may  have 
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been  shifted  by  disease  or  somethin",  and  maybe  that  was  what 
killed  him.  He  said  hia  ^'randiaother  knew  a  m;iu  in  Illinois 
whose  teeth  slid  down  and  began  to  grow  upon  his  ribs,  wii.h 
fatal  results." 

"  Had  he  his  ^andmother's  affidavit  to  that  effect  V 
"  He  neglected  to  produce  it  if  he  had.  The  skeleton's  left 
foot  was  composed  of  the  horse's  breastbone.  It  looked  as  much 
like  a  foot  as  a  clothes  pin  looks  like  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
and  as  the  other  foot  was  made  up  of  about  three  feet  of  the 
animal's  spinal  coluinu,  while  the  neck  was  formed  of  the  horse's 
upper  jaw,  I  remonstrated  strenuously  with  the  coroner." 
"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  Why,  he  said  that  kind  of  a  man  was  the  kind,  speaking 
generally,  that  was  put  together  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and, 
while  I  might  think  I  could  get  up  a  better  one,  he  wouldn't 
trust  me  to  tack  together  an  idol  for  a  Digc;er  Indian,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  Sv)  I  replied,  and  then  he  hit  me  with  the  horse's 
fibula.  I  retaiiiited  with  the  tibiila,  and  in  about  two  seconds 
he  had  heaved  all  the  skeleton  at  me  that  I  hadn't  heaved  at 
him.  Then  he  winked  at  the  jury,  and  it  suddenly  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  'death  from  cause  or  causes  unknown,'  and  then  1 
had  him  arrested  for  assault  and  battery." 

The  magistrate  held  the  coroner  in  bonds  to  appear  at  court, 
and  when  that  functionary  had  given  the  bond,  he  moved  off  to 
collect  his  fees  for  the  inquest. 


LESSONS  IN  GkmC. 


[3PBCIALLY  WRITTEN  FOB.  "YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COOTNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


Lesson  XXXIV.— e. 

Cli  or  t  has  the  same  sound  as  h  ia  English  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  words— as  a  coiL,  his  will ;  a  <icAip,  his;  father  ; 
A  cpuc,  hia  shape,  of  his  form.  When  c  ends  a  word  it  is  scarcely 
heard,  unless  the  following  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  when  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  forcibly  as  h  iu  hunt — as,  c|\uc  An  fip,  the  man's  shape. 
This  strong  proauDciation  is  given  to  c  final  to  prevent  a  gap  which 
would  otherwise  be  caused  by  t  Mual  being  pronoanced  as  faintly  as 
if  it  were  a  vowel.  When  a  vowel  souad  ends  a  word,  and  a  vowel 
aouad  commences  the  following  word,  the  utterance  is  not  as  easy  as 
if  a  consonant  were  in  either  position,  or  in  both, 

C  in  cu,  thou,  is  always  aspirated  when  cu  is  nominative  case  to 
a  verb  in  the  passive  voice— as,  giancAiA  cu,  thou  art  cleansed  ; 
SiAtiA'o  tx>,  thou  wast  cleansed,  &c. 

VOCABULARV, 

ACAit\,  a  father. 


1.1  Old,  grey. 

Luce,  a  class  (of  people),  folk. 
Luce  bpicA,  spies,  informers, 
iridic,  good. 
niACAijA,  a  mother. 
t-nilA,  a  sister, 
fpuc,  a  stream. 

a  country,  land, 
cipe,  of  a  country,  of  land. 
GeAmi  cii\e,  headland,  a  pro- 
montory. 
ct\UAg,  sad,  pitiful. 


bpdc,  judgment  ;  hence,  go  bpAc, 

to  (the  day  of)  judgment. 
b]\ACA,  of  judgment;  La  bpicA, 

the  day  of  judgment. 
bpAC,  a  design  (on  anyone  or  on 

anything). 
bfVACd,  of  a  design, 
bi\ACAi]\,  a  brother. 
ceAiin,  ahead. 
•oAc,  a  colour. 
pLdic,  a  prince. 
^roLc,  hair  (of  the  head). 

1.  AcAin,  TnACAijA,  fnip,  bi\ACAH\.  cl^ud§  mo»cAf,  6i]Mi- "ouine 
JAU  ACAi-p,  jan  m>icAi|\,  gAti  6\\,  gAn  aii\51o-o  me.  2.  b-):uiL  fuip  no 
bi\ACAii\  AjAC?  If  cuuiA  Lioni,  3.  Uii  An  ]reAp  Liac,  ca  An  cac 
•conn  bfveAc.  Ca  mo  fuip  CAom,  Agiii"  ca  mo  biAdCAiix  bin.  4. 
Spue  pii\nti5  A^iif  -oun  i.]\x>.  Cip,  Asuf  ceAnn-ci]\e.  5.  ei[\e  ^o 
bpic.'*  Li,  b)\ACA.  Ca  bfVAi  Ag  un  0)\c.  Ca  bpic  Aige  Ain  mo 
bif.  Ill  mAic  6.  1T  oLc  e.  6.  Vl^dicponn.  CAiLin  bin,  Aguf 
micAip  mAic.  An  niAic  Lcac  Lucc-bpACA?  If  Luce  oLc  iatd.  7. 
Cuip  fiof  An  niAipe-f-eoiL.  Ci  i"e  fioj' Anoip.  i)eij\  AfceAc  e.  Ci 
\-e  Afcig  Anoif.  8.  Vaj  An  j-peAL  f.'it).  Vij;  fu-o  An  ppcAL.  9.  Write 
out  the  meanings  of  pof,  fUAf  ;  fio)-,  fitl^  ;  AfcCAc,  Afctg  ;  AmAC, 
Amuig.  '"Oo  bi  A  pole  m&\\  ■oac  An  oip" — Ossian  desoribing  to  St. 
Patrick  the  Fairy  Qaeen  of  the  Land  ot  Youth. 

1  Pitiful  is  my  case,  whereas  I  am  a  person  without 

father  or  mother,  gold  or  silver.  2.  Have  you  a  sister  or  a  brother  ? 
It  is  all  the  same  to  me.  3.  The  man  is  grey,  the  cat  is  brown  and 
speckled.    My  sister  is  mild,  and  my  brother  is  white.    A  wide 


stream  and  a  high  fortiKcation.  A  country  and  a  promontory. 
"  Ireland  for  ever."  The  Day  of  Judgment.  1  have  a  deuign  on 
yon.  Ue  has  a  design  on  my  death  (to  kill  me).  That  is  not  good — 
it  is  bad,  (!.  A  fair  (complexioued)  prince.  A  fair  girl  and  a  good 
mother.  Do  yon  like  spies  (iuformers,  liars)  ?  They  are  a  bad  class. 
7.  Put  down  the  beef.  It  is  down.  Bring  it  iuto  the  bouse.  It  is 
within  now.     S.  Leave  the  yon  spade.     Leave  yonder  the  spade 

(fiioisboth  an  adjective  and  an  adverb).     9  "Her 

hair  was  the  colour  of  gold"  ;  hence  the  poets  call  her  the  "golden- 
headed.  '' 

(to   BT5  CONTINOED.) 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

CONUNDRUMS. 


1.  — By  Annie  Gorman. 

When  a  little  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak  meets  a  goat  in  a 
narrow  lane,  what  do  they  both  turn  out  1 

2.  — By  Hannah  Moouey. 

What  is  that  which  has  its  root  upwards,  and  grows  down- 
wards ? 

3.  — By  Emily  Parks. 

What  flies  for  ever  and  rests  never  ? 

4.  — By  Hetty  G.  Redmond. 

There  is  a  word  of  plural  number, 
A  foe  to  human  peace  and  slumber  ; 
If  almost  any  word  you  take. 
By  adding  "  s"'  you  plural  make  ; 
But  if  you  add  an  "  s"  to  this, 
How  strauge  the  metamorphosis  ! 
Plural  ia  plural  then  no  more, 
And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before. 

What  is  the  word  ? 

ENIGMA. 

L — By  Mary  Maher. 

I  am  composed  of  nine  letters. 
My  5,  2,  4,  is  something  nice  to  eat. 
My  3,  7,  1,  9,  is  a  measure. 
My  1,  6,  9,  is  to  join. 

My  3,  7,  is  a  pronou^.  * 
My  8,  2,  1,  9,  is  to  summon. 
Entire  I  am  a  very  useful  article. 

CHARADE. 

1. — By  John  Smith. 

If  you  were  my  first,  and  I  were  my  whole, 

My  second  might  go  where  it  pleased  ; 
For  you'd  be  caressed  and  I  should  be  blessed. 

And  the  rest  of  my  life  would  be  easad. 

CARVING  A  TURKEY. 

He  had  never  carved  a  turkey  in  his  life,  and  on  Christmas  Day, 
with  an  old  maid  on  one  side  of  him,  watching  him  closely,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  fair  girl  for  whom  he  has  a  tenderness,  he 
feels  embarrassed  when  he  begins.  First  he  pushes  the  knife 
dowji  towards  one  of  the  thigh  joints.  He  can't  had  the  joint, 
and  he  plunges  the  knife  around  in  search  of  it  until  he  makes 
mince-meat  out  of  the  whole  quarter  of  the  fowl.  Tlien  he 
sharpens  his  knife  and  tackles  it  again.  At  last,  while  making 
a  terrific  dig,  he  hits  the  joint  suddenly,  and  the  leg  flies  into 
the  maiden  lady's  lap,  while  her  dress-front  is  covered  with  a 
shower  of  stuffing.  Then  he  goes  for  the  other  leg,  and  wheja 
the  j'oung  lady  tells  him  he  looks  warm,  the  weather  seems  to 
him  suddenly  to  become  four  hundred  degrees  warmer.  This 
leg  he  finally  pulls  loose  with  his  fingers.  He  lays  it  on  the  edge 
of  the  plate,  and  while  he  is  hacking  at  the  wing,  he  gradually 
pushes  the  leg  over  on  the  table-cloth,  and  when  he  picks  it  up 
it  slips  from  his  hand  into  the  gravy  dish  and  splashes  the  gravy 
around  for  six  square  feet.  Just  as  he  has  made  up  hia 
mind  that  the  turkey  has  no  joiats  to  his  wings,  the  host  asks 
him  : 

"  I  wonder  who  will  be  the  candidate  for  the  county  V 

The  girl  next  to  him  laughs,  and  he  "Says  he  will  explain  his 
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views  upon  the  subject  after  dinner.  Then  he  sopa  his  brow 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  presses  the  turkey  so  hard  with  the 
fork  that  it  slides  oft'  the  dish  and  upsets  a  goblet  of  water  on 
the  girl  next  to  him.  Nearly  frantic,  he  goes  again  at  the 
wings,  gets  them  off  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  digs  into  the 
breast.  Before  he  can  cut  any  off,  the  host  asks  him  why  he 
doesn't  help  out  the  turkey.  Bewildered,  he  puts  both  legs  on 
a  plate,  and  hands  them  to  the  maiden  lady,  and  then  helps  the 
young  girl  to  a  plateful  of  stuffing,  and  while  taking  her  plate 
in  return,  knocks  over  the  gravy  diah.  Then  he  sits  down  with 
the  calmess  of  despair,  while  the  servant  takes  the  turkey  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 


GAS-JETS. 


At  a  Paris  fish  market.  The  lady  is  accompanied  by  a  lovely 
little  girl.  "How  much  for  that  V  "  Oh,  what  a  sweet  little 
angel  of  a  child !  It  is  30  sous,  madame.  Ah,  the  darling  ! 
Let  me  embrace  it.  The  living  image  of  its  mother."  "Thirty 
sous!  I  will  give  you  twenty."  "Twenty  ?  Get  out  of  that 
with  your  little  baboon  !" 

A  glove  dealer  is  doing  a  good  business  when  a  large  part  of 
his  stock  is  on  hands. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  people  who  are  inclined  to  be  fat 
are  often  the  least  inclined  to  be  so. 

"  I  have  always  noticed,"  says  a  shrewd  old  financier,  "  that 
five  shillings  in  my  own  pocket  is  always  of  more  practical  bene- 
fit to  me  than  five  pounds  in  any  other  man's  pockets." 

It  is  said  that  a  Yankee  baker  has  invented  a  new  kind  of 
yeast,  which  makes  his  bread  so  light  that  a  pound-loaf  of  it 
seldom  weighs  more  than  ten  or  twelve  ounces. 

It  is  said  that  a  young  man's  first  sweetheart  is  like  a  hinge, 
because  she  is  always  something  to  adore  (a  door). 

"You  see,"  said  Tipkins,  who  wanted  to  tell  how  Juniper 

had  his  thumb  taken  off,   "you  see,  the  circular  saw"  

"  What  was  it  the  circular  saw  1"  growled  Snub  kins.  Tipkins 
retired  in  disgust. 

t      —  — 

LETTER-BOX. 


CorreBpendeuts  shoold  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mast  elanse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  cablishing 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

M.  J.  W.— Your  sketch  has  a  little  humour,  but  no  point.  We  do 
not  care  to  print  anything  about  which  the  question  mi^ht  fairly  be 
asked,  why  was  it  written  ? 

Ganymede.— 1.  "To  the  Editor."  2.  Yes,  on  receipt  of  stamped 
dir«;ted  wrai>per.  3.  There  is  no  average.  The  quality  of  the  article 
enters  largely  into  the  estimate  of  its  value. 

A  Son  of  Saturnia. — By  entering  a  military  school  of  the  country, 
studying  therein  the  required  number  of  years,  and  passing  the  exami- 
nations satisfactorily. 

Paul  Fern, — It  is  too  slight  a  production,  and,  though  rather  smartly 
written,  would  take  up  much  more  space  than  it  is  really  worth. 

Hebraeoa. — All  communications  concerning  the  literary  department  of 
this  journal  should  be  addressed  "To  the  Editor."  All  other  commu- 
nications should  be  directed  "To  the  Manager." 

Stonio.— It  is  not  near  our  lowest  ^tandard,  and  we  marvel  how  a 
man  of  your  intelligence  could  delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  it  was. 

Thomas  O'Reilly,  Killorglin,  county  Kerry,  has  spare  copies  of  Nos. 
42  to  49  inclusive  of  volume  3  of  Young  Ireland,  and  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and 
6  of  volume  5,  for  which  he  is  willing  to  treat. 

T.  P.— We  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  sentiments,  inspired  as 
they  are  by  faith  and  patriotism  ;  but  they  are  not  poetically  expressed, 
and  consequently  have  no  claim  to  a  place  in  our  columns. 

J .  O'C. — There  are  good  points  in  this  piece  which  give  us  some  hope 
of  you  ;  but  you  handle  metaphor  very  rashly.  Now  take  your  first 
verse  : — 

"  There  is  something  we're  dreadfully  timid  to  mee  t— 
That  we  long  not  to  taste,  be  it  ever  so  sweet ; 
And  we  welcome  it  not,  save  with  life's  failing  breath, 
When  we  feel  its  cold  grasp— 'tis  the  Angel  of  Death  !" 
This  verse  has  several  faulty;  but  we  can  afford  space  only  to  point  out 
that  angels  of  any  kind  are  not  usually  "tasted  ;"  and  even  if  they 
were,  and  were  "  ever  so  sweet,"  all  the  rest  goes  to  show  that  the  Angel 


of  Death  could  never  be  sweet  at  all.  The  least  a  reader  can  expect 
from  a  poet  is  that  he  should  not  be  self -contradictory. 

L.  T. — The  position  pictured  in  the  first  verse  runs  counter  to  reason. 
If  your  senses  were  really  failing  from  drowsiness  what  more  could  you 
do  than  drop  off  to  sleep?  Yet,  for  your  encouragement,  we  say  that 
this  is  an  example  only  of  imagination  uncurbed,  and  not  want  of  ima- 
gination. The  latter  would  mean  a  hopeless  case,  as  far  as  poetry  is 
concerned  ;  the  former  implies  simply  that  judgment  is  not  lord  para- 
mount as  yet.  Experience  will  supply  the  remedy  for  this.  The  rest 
of  the  piece  would  have  passed  muster. 

Valentine. — We  earnestly  advise  you  not  to  waste  precious  time  in 
striving  after  poetical  honours.  You  like  poetry,  we  conclude,  not  only 
from  your  attempting  to  write  it,  but  also  because  your  measures  are 
tolerably  exact  an  !  your  rhymes  generally  correct  ;  but  from  beginning 
to  end  of  your  pretty  long  piece  there  is  not  a  single  line  that  would  be 
likely  to  dwell  in  anyone's  memory,  except,  perhaps,  your  own.  In 
short,  there  is  not  in  it  a  single  trace  of  the  intensity  or  vividness  which 
characterises  poetry.  Yet  your  lines  display  intelligence,  and  show  you 
to  be  Si  man  of  some  culture.  Our  advice  to  you,  then,  is  to  turn  your 
intelligence  into  some  channel  at  once  more  profitable  and  more  adapted 
to  your  capacities,  and  to  confine  your  poetic  tastes  wholly  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  what  is  written  by  the  comparative  few  to  whom  the  power  of 
poetic  expression  has  been  given, 

Moate. — The  O'Cooneys  are  descended  ■.from  Heremon,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Milesius,  and  the  sept  was  anpiently  settled  in  Tir-Eoghain. 

A  respected  correspondent  writes  to  us  that,  having  treated  with  a 
person  to  whom  we  gave  liberty  to  announce  in  these  columns  that  he 
had  a  bound  copy  of  a  couple  of  our  earlier  volumes  for  disposal,  and 
having  forwarded  an  ample  price  for  the  same,  and  paid  besides  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  carriage,  he  received  only  a  collection  of  dirty  numbers 
rudely  stitched  together  with  black  thread,  and  covttred  only  with  a 
wrapper  of  stiff  paper  enclosed  in  calico.  Our  correspondent  says 
that  the  thing  he  received  in  no  way  answers  the  descnption  given. 
In  these  circumstances  the  one  honourable  course  open  to  the  sender 
of  the  misdescription  is  to  return  the  money.  We  trust  he  will  do  so  at 
once,  as  we  should  not  care  to  have  to  come  back  to  this  unpleasant  sub- 
ject again.  We  may  add  that  we  have  been  furnished  with  his  name 
and  address. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art,  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— WiLUAM 
Smith  O'Bbien. 

YOUNQ  IRELAND, 

PEICE  ONE  PENNY. 
Agents  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  stippIieB.  Maf 
be  ordered  of  any  Agent  of  the  Nation  or  Weekly  Nkws. 

Tkbms  of  Sdbsobiption — Post  Free,  Yearly,  6s  6d ;  Half* 
Yearly,  3s  3d  ;  Quarterly,  la  8d   Monthly  parts,  yearly,  7b  6d  i 
Half-yearly,  4a  ;  2s.  Quarterly, 
Published  at  the  Offices  of  the  Nation  and  Weekly  NEW3 
90  Middle  Abbey-street. 


NEXT__WEEK. 
THE  MALLOW  SCHOOLS. 

In  our  Next  Number  will  be  given 

.  A^'BEAUTIFUL  ENGRAVING 
of  the  architeturally  beautiful  and  now  celebrated  Mallow 
Schools,  with  a  sketch  of  their  foundation,  &c. 


J^^EW  SERIAL  STORY 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "I  WANT  THE  LAND." 

In  our  Number  for  the  9th  August  will  be  commenced  a  New 
and  Powerful  Irish  Tale,  e  ntitled 

THE  SLEVEEN, 

By  the  Author  of  "  I  Want  the  Land,"  "  From  Sire  to  Son," 
"  In  the  Nick  of  Time,"  "  Nugget  Gulch,"  "  Moll  Murtha," 
&o.,  &c. 

Orders  should  be  forwarded  at  once. 


AN      IKISH     MAGAZINE     OF     ENTERTAINMENT     AND  INSTRUCTION.i 


Vol.  V.-No.  31. 


Dublin,  Saturday,  2nd  August,  1879. 


Price,  One  Penny. 


"The  reply  oi  Father  Ambrose  to  these  words  was  to  grasp  his  staft"  and  taUe  his  Ihstant  departure."— iSeo  pa^'t  -»T:i 


SHANE,  PRIKCE  OF  ULSTER. 


By  Bkigid, 

Author  of  "Shane  the  Proud,"  "Tom  Dillon,"  "Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &o.,  &c. 

Chapter  XV. — The  Priest  and  the  Pbdlas. 
"We  were  boys  together,  Mati,"  were  the  next  words  of  the 
friar.    "  Have  you  no  better  greeting  than  a  blow  for  your  old 
friend  and  playmate,  Diarmid  O'Neil  1" 


Some  powerful  emotion  shook  the  entire  frame  of  the  pedlar, 
but  his  stubborn  spirit  refused  to  yield  to  it,  and  he  answered 
sternly  : 

"I  would  not  injure  a  hair  of  the  head  of  Ambrose  the  Do- 
minican, but  I  have  no  greeting  but  an  evil  one  for  those  who 
bear  the  name  you  mention — one  you  renounced  for  ever,  though, 
when  you  assumed  the  garb  you  wear,  before  God's  altar  in  the 
old  Abbey  of  Coleraine." 

"  You  know  me,  then,"  said  the  priest  gently. 

"  Yes.  I  have  seen  you  many  times  in  my  rounds,  when  you 
saw  me  not,"  was  the  answer.    "Besides,  your  good  deeds  are 
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spoken  of  by  every  tongue  throughout  Ulster.  But  it  is  strange 
indeed  that  you  should  recognise  me  so  readily." 

"  I  might  never  have  done  so,"  replied  Father  Ambrose,  "  but 
for  the  manner  of  our  meeting — the  old  familiar  occupation  at 
which  I  found  you  busy.  Yet  I  have  often  sou<rht  tidings  of 
you,  and  have  never  forgotten  you  in  my  prayers." 

The  pedlar  smiled  bitterly,  while  the  friar  continued  : 

"I  imagined  you  gave  up  the  old  trade  with  the  old  home  ; 
but  you  seem  engaged  at  it  still." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man  in  a  hard  tone,  "  I  did  give  up  the  old 
trade  with  the  old  home,  and  only  returned  to  it  to-night  to  do 
the  trifling  task  that  puts  the  seal  of  complete  success  on  what 
has  been,  since  you  saw  me  last,  the  business  of  my  life." 

"And  that  was  ?"  questioned  Father  Ambrose. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  the  pedlar — or  blacksmith,  as  we 
may  now  call  him— speaking  in  a  tone  of  cool  deliberate  malice 
more  terrible  to  cope  with  than  the  most  violent  rage.  ' '  It  was 
first  to  find  the  man  who  ruined  me,  and  kill  him  where  he  stood, 
were  it  beside  a  king's  throne  or  within  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord.    In  that  1  failed." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  murmured«4he  priest  with  pious  gratitude. 

The  man  continued,  without  heeding  his  words  : 

"  My  next  was  to  root  out  the  accursed  race  of  O'Neil  from 
their  rule  in  this  territory  ;  and  in  that,  even  as  we  stand  here 
speaking,  I  have  this  night  succeeded." 

"  Why,  Matthew,  you  have  dwelt  upon  the  great  wrong  done 
I  to  you  until  on  that  point  your  reason  has  deserted  you,"  said  the 
friar  kindly.  ' '  The  O'Neils  are  numerous  in  Ulster,  and  Shane, 
their  prince,  if  now  suffering  a  temporary  defeat,  is  one  who  will 
recover  himself  almost  before  men  have  time  to  wonder  at  his  ill 
fortune." 

"  No  braver  soldier,  no  more  just  ruler,  no  more  splendid 
prince,  will  ever  rise  in  Ulster,"  replied  the  blacksmith — "  at 
once  its  tyrant  and  its  bulwark,  its  glory  and  its  scourge.  Nay, 
more,  I  hate  the  Sasons,  and  hate  myself  even  more  that  I  have 
used  them  as  mv  tools  for  his  destruction,  when  most  they 
believed  themselves  using  me  for  their  own  ends.  Yet,  I  re- 
peat, this  night  '  the  handwriting  on  the  wall'  will  be  fulfilled 
a;,fain8t  him.  The  las' stroke  of  the «hammer  that  sounded  in 
y"ur  ear  as  you  stood  watching  me  was  the  knell  of  Shane 
O'Neil's  doom !" 

'*  Shane  O'Neil's  doom  !"  echoed  the  priest,  still  doubtful  of 
the  sanity  of  his  old  friend— "  surely  you  would  not  visit  the 
sin  of  the  father  upon  the  head  of  a  son  who  was  himself 
wronged  deeply  by  him  ?" 

"  There  will  be  no  more  O'N  eils  in  Benburb,"  repeated  the 
man  firmly.  "  You  will  understand  my  moaning  better  when  I 
.  say  Con  Boccagh  O'Neil  coveted  my  wife  and  child  to  dwell 
within  its  walls.  Well,  I  will  be  generous  with  him — he  shall 
have  my  grandson  also." 

The  priest  started,  and  his  aged  cheek  coloured  slightly,  but 
he  did  not  speak  ;  while  the  man  continued  : 

"  You  were  with  her  in  her  last  moments,  and  so  know  well 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.  You  are  silent !  The  priest,  I  have 
not  now  to  learn,  holds  the  secrets  of  his  penitent  in  a  grip  that 
I  no  torture  or  threat  of  death  can  loosen  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
sacred  trust  is  kept  in  vain,  for  nature  has  spoken  for  me.  I 
have  traced  out  the  boy  in  England,  whom  men  call  Hugh  O'Neil ; 
and  nature  has  stamped  him  with  my  image.  His  father,  my 
son  and  namesake,  Matthew,  had  all  his  mother's  fatal  beauty  ; 
but  he,  the  boy  Hugh,  has  the  spare  features,  square  shoulders, 
and  sinewy  arms  of  me,  his  grandsire,  the  blacksmith  of  Dun- 
gannon." 

Father  Ambrose  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  this 
vexed  question,  for,  instead  of  making  any  reference  to  it,  he 
said : 

"  You  are  an  old  man  now." 

"The  more  reason  I  should  hasten  to  fulfil  my  purpose,  since 
I  must  die  so  soon,"  was  the  answer. 
,        "  Let  your  evil  purpose  die  before  you,"  said  the  priest, 
gently,  "  and,  as  you  hope  for  forgiveness  yourself,  be  merciful 
to  others,  and  forgive  the  past !" 

"What !"  exclaimed  the  man  ;  "  and  so  give  up  the  revenge 
that  I  have  watched  from  its  seed-time  to  this,  its  harvest, 
ready  for  my  reaping  ?    Do  yom  forget  that  I  am  a  wronged 


husband — a  father  robbed  of  his  child — an  outcast  from  a  home 
that  hid  once  been  a  happy  one  1 — tliat  I  have  been  a  wanderer 
in  strange  lands,  a  mercenary  soldier,  a  spy  in  the  employment 
of  the  worst  enemies  of  my  own  country — and  that  amid  all 
these  changes  I  have  forgotten  the  maxims  you  would  preach  to 
me  ?  You  are  a  priest — go  practise  such  maxims  for  me.  I  am 
what  my  wrongs  have  made  me.  Such  flights  of  virtue  are  be- 
yond me." 

"You  were  ever  too  stern  and  brooding,"  replied  the  friar, 
reprovingly,  "  even  before  she  erred  with  poor  Cauthe,  whose 
own  nature  was  so  soft  and  unhappily  so  weak." 

"Never!"  replied  the  man,  with  emphasis — "never!  To 
others  I  may  have  been  hard  and  unyielding  as  the  anvil  on 
which  I  smote  my  iron  into  shape,  but  to  her  I  was  ever  silken - 
soft  as  the  satin  of  the  robes  with  which  the  cripple  bribed  her 
from  me. " 

The  priest  did  not  reply  ;  and  the  man  continued  : 

"Do  you  remember  a  Summer  evening  of  our  youth  when 
we,  two  lads,  strolled  together  in  the  twilight  along  the  banks 
of  the  Oaa  ?  You,  even  then  a  student  for  your  present  holy 
office,  told  me,  as  the  shadows  deepened,  the  story  of  your 
Greek  lesson  for  that  day;  while  I,"  he  went  on,  "the  hum- 
bler boy,  already  toiling  at  the  craft  by  which  I  was  to  make 
my  living,  listened  delightedly  to  the  tale.  It  was  that  of  the 
timid  infant  of  Troy  shrinking  in  terror  from  his  father's  nod- 
ding plume.  Bat  my  boy — mine,"  he  continued  excitedly — 
"  would  spring  fearlessly  from  his  young  mother's  bosom  to  my 
grimy  arms,  laughing  with  triumphant  glee  that  he  had  gained 
them,  and  clutching  at  my  coulin  with  his  dimpled  hands.  And 
she — she  loved  me  then — I  will  not  believe  she  did  not — while 
;  I,  0  Heaven  !" 

His  voice  broke  suddenly,  and  turning  away,  he  leant  "his 
head  against  the  rude  wall  of  the  stable,  while  great  tearless 
sobs  heaved  his  breast  in  the  vehemence  of  bis  emotion. 

Little  less  agitated^  than  he,  the  priest  allowed  the  passionate 
anguish  of  his  friend  to  wear  itself  out  without  making  any  use- 
less attempt  at  soothing  it,  until  after  a  short  time  the  black- 
smith recovered  comparative  calmness,  and  continued  : 

"  Old  memories,  recalled  and  made  more  vivid  by  this  unex- 
pected meeting  with  you,  were  for  once  too  much  for  me.  Yet 
say — in  pity  to  me,  say — did  she,  whose  name  my  lips  shall  never 
frame  again — did  she,  even  when  this  world  was  fading  from  her, 
speak  no  word  of  regret  for  the  shame  and  sorrow  she  had  heaped 
upon  me  ?  Did  she  tell  you  the  secret  of  why  she  left  me  child- 
less, or  confide  by  what  strange  witchery  she  wiled  O'Neil  into 
claiming  my  son  as  his  own  ?  You  are  silent !  Ah  !  cruel  to  the 
very  end  !    She  sends  me  no  message  even  from  the  grave !" 

The  friar  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered  his  ap- 
i  peal  : 

j  ' '  There  is  one  thing  I  may  say  to  you.  It  is  this.  The  poor 
young  timid  creature  feaifed  you,  you  j  udged  her  most  innocent 
words  and  deeds  so  strictly." 

"Feared  me  !"  exclaimed  the  man.  "  Then  she  never  loved 
me.  *  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.'_  Yet,"  he  added — still  cling- 
ing, though  despairingly,  to  that  one  idea,  however  mistaken — 

i  "  she  loved  me  until  O'Neil  came.  After  that  I  felt  myself,  as 
it  were,  losing  her,  until,  too  soon,  one  Autumn  day  the  blow 
fell,  and  she  was  gone !" 

"  Do  not  torture  yourself  in  this  way,"  said  the  priest,  laying 
his  arm  across  his  old  friend's  shoulders,  as  he  had  done  many  a 
time  in  their  youth.  "  There  is  another  and  a  better  world, 
where  true  repentance  will  right  every  wrong  done  or  sufi'ered  in 
this  most  unhappy  one  !" 

"Well,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "I  will  now  shake  off  this  last 
vain  folly  of  my  dotage,  and  think  only  of  the  present.  Strange 
that  in  the  coufse  of  my  frequent  visits  to  the  North,  until  I  met 
you  to-night,  one  only  divined  my  secret — Eiley  O'Donnell.  But 
her  penetration  was  probably  sharpened  by  a  desire  of  vengeance 
for  a  far  lesser  wrong — a  desire  still  keener  than  my  own." 
'  "  God  forgive  the  unhappy  woman  !"  said  Father  Ambrose 
sadly.  "  She  died  still  clinging  blindly  to  that  dark  and  moat 
selfish  sin.  But  what  is  this  secret  at  which  you  hint  so  often 
concerning  O'Neil  V  he  added  anxiously.  i 

"Ay,  you  ask  my  secret  glibly  enough,"  replied  the  black- 
smith with  a  short  laugh — "  you  who  are  so  chary  of  your  own.  I 


However,"  he  continued  recklessly,  "you  shall  have  it— all 
the  more  readily  that  Cushendu  will  ring  with  it  before  many 
hours  are  over,  Sussex  triumph  over  it  in  the  Pale  before 
many  days,  and,  if  the  wind  blows  fair  for  England,  Eliza 
beth  will  discuss  its  consequences  in  her  council  chamber  before 
the  month  grows  old  !"  ; 

"  Then  there  is  danger  to  the  life  of  Shane,"  exclaimed  the  ; 
'friar  ;  "  nothing  short  of  his  death  could  cause  the  stir  you 
speak  of." 

The  man  smiled  grimly,  but  did  not  answer. 

"  1  heard  in  the  mountains  that  he  had  already  arrived  at  : 
Cushendu  with  Mave,"  continued  Father  Ambrose.     "  Poor 
boy  and  girl,  who  learned  their  lessons  together  at  my  knee  !   I  | 
will  take  this  horse  and  go  at  once  to  warn  him  of  his  danger. 
Oh !  it  was  one  of  his  madnesses  to  trust  himself  to  these  Scots, 
with  whom  he  was  so  lately  at  such  bitter  feud !" 

And,  as  he  spoke,  his  trembling  hands  were  already  busy  un- 
tying the  halter  from  the  manger ;  but  the  pedlar  stayed  his 
purpose  by  saying  quietly  : 

"  You  were  too  engrossed  by  our  conversation  to  notice  the  I 
restlessness  of  that  poor  animal  while  we  spoke  ;  but  you  may 
see  how  sorely  he  winces  now.  It  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
a  rusty  nail  which  I  drove  to  its  head  in  the  quick,  as  I  held 
his  hoof  upon  my  knee,  when  you  made  your  silent  entry  here. 
Judge  now  whether  he  can  bear  you  to  the  camp  to-night  or 
not,  no  matter  how  eager  your  desire  to  reach  it." 

"  Why  did  you  do  this  cruel  thing,"  asked  the  friar. 

"  Lest  he  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  you  just 
now  designed  him,"  was  the  answer. 

Father  Ambrose  wrung  his  hands  despairingly. 

"  I  am  old  and  wearied,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  I  will  not  leave 
my.  chief  to  perish  without  making  some  effort  to  save  him.  I 
will  walk  to  the  camp  !  God  will  aid  my  feeble  steps  upon  the 
way." 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  the  pedlar  coolly  ;  "  and  as,  for 
the  sake  of  years  ago,  I  would  not  wish  harm  to  reach  you,  I 
will  accompany  you  thither.  But  I  tell  you  beforehand  you 
will  be  too  late.    You  can  now  do  no  good  for  Shane  O'Neil." 

The  reply  of  Father  Ambrose  to  these  words  was  to  grasp  his 
staff  and  take  his  instant  departure  ;  while  M'Gowan,  waiting 
to  first  extinguish  the  light,  hastened  back  to  the  house,  where 
he  had  left  his  companions,  and  found,  as  he  had  hoped  he 
should,  that  Maguire  was  still  sunk  in  the  deep  sleep  of  com- 
plete exhaustion. 

"  I  was  anxious  for  your  return,"  whispered  Grace  softly. 
"  I  fear  it  will  be  bad  for  my  father  to  awake  him,  and  yet  his 
desire  was  clear  that  I  should  do  so  about  this  time." 

"Let  him  sleep  on,"  replied  the  man;  "in  this  case  dis- 
obedience is  duty.  Yoa  see  he  is  unfit  to  travel.  Should  he 
awake,  tell  him  I  have  myself  gone  on  the  errand  he  was  anxious 
about,  and  will  send  Myles  O'Hanlon  here  as  soon  as  may  be 
with  the  reply.    He  will  understand." 

The  mention  of  O'Hanlon's  name  chased  the  troubled  expres- 
sion from  the  maiden's  face  by  the  soft  blush  it  called  there, 
and  she  agreed  to  the  proposed  arrangement  without  farther 
parley. 

"  He  has  forgotten  the  milk,"  she  thought  to  herself  after  the 
pedlar  had  left  her.  "  But  it  is  no  matter.  Myles  will  get  it 
for  me  when  he  comes." 

(to  be  continued.) 


PARALYSIS  SUDDENLY  CURED. 

Sir  Hen»y  Bulwer,  the  uncle  of  Lord  Lytton,  for  some  months 
fancied  himself  affected  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  refused 
to  put  foot  to  the  ground,  but  was  wheeled  in  a  chair  by  his 
servant.  At  last,  one  day,  the  Rhone  steamer,  on  which  he 
was  travelling,  caught  fire  ;  and  the  captain  having  run  the 
boat  ashore,  a  plank  was  thrown  out  by  which  the  passengers 
might  lani.  The  first  person  observed  on  this  new  bridge,  and 
stepping  nimbly  down,  was  Sir  Henry.  When  fairly  safe  upon 
the  shore  he  remembered  himself,  and  called  out  to  his  servant, 
"  Carry  me,  Forater."  But  it  was  too  late.  Forster  refused  to 
hear  more  of  his  master's  folly.  And  Sir  Henry  had  to  walk, 
and  he  walked  very  well  to  the  day  of  his  death. 


RETROSPECTION. 


BY  JOHN  K,  COWAN. 

From  out  the  mists  of  vanished  years 

Fond  memory's  voice  is  stealing, 
Raised  by  the  sound  the  past  appears 

And  wakes  the  fount  ot  feeling. 
It  brings  before  my  raptured  gaze 

The  young,  the  fair,  the  tender, 
And  hghta  the  scenes  of  childhood's  days 

With  melancholy  splendour. 

Through  intervening  time  and  space, 

As  if  swift  pinions  bore  me, 
I  journey  to  my  native  place, 

While  memory  flies  before  me. 
Again  before  me  lie  spread  out 

Green  hill  and  woodland  alley, 
Again  resounds  the  joyous  shout 

That  echoed  through  the  valley. 

Again  to  early  vows  of  faith 

My  inmost  heart  is  thrilling, 
Again  before  affliction's  breath 

My  aching  eyes  are  filling. 
With  joy  my  brother's  voice  I  hear, 

Feel  sister's  fond  caressing, 
I  smile  to  see  my  mother's  tear, 

I  hear  my  father's  blessing. 

Anon,  where  leafless  locusts  wave, 

And  wintry  winds  are  blowing, 
Above  affection's  lowly  grave, 

My  bitter  tears  are  flowing. 
Ah  me  !  what  scenes  of  joy  and  grief 

Are  waked  by  memory's  power, 
Like  blossom  bright  and  faded  leaf, 

The  sunshine  and  the  shower. 

Here  like  the  garlands  of  the  Spring 

Shine  joys  that  once  delighted. 
There  hopes  lie  strewn  and  withering, 

Like  leaves  by  Winter  blighted. 
But  from  the  earth  on  which  they  lie 

Behold  bright  faith  is  springing. 
And  to  the  fadeless  bowers  on  high 

Her  angel  flight  is  winging. 


THE  HEIRESS, 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapxer  XIV. 
The  yellow-tinted  twilight  has  given  place  to  silvery  dark, 
lighted  by  a  broad  full  moon.  All  lamps  in  the  great  thorough- 
fare are  alight,  windows  are  blazing  like  great  jewels.  Joanna's 
spirits  rise,  the  fresh  night  wind  is  like  strong  wine,  the  old 
"ipsy  instinct  of  freedom  awakens  within  her.    It  is  well !  She 

I  13  strong,  she  is  free  !  OJif  blessed  freedom,  boon  beyond  all 
boons  of  earth  !  And  for  one  whole  day  and  night  she  has 
thought  of  resigning  it  for  life-long  bondage  to  George  Blake ! 
Free  to  do  what  she  chooses,  go  where  she  likes,  the  world  is 

i  all  before  her,  a  great  city  full  of  infinite  possibilities  is  around 

i  her  !    No  man  is  her  master  ;  no  man  ever  shall  be  ! 

I  She  walks  on  and  on,  her  blood  quickening,  her  heart  rising. 
She  could  sing  aloud  in  this  first  hour  of  her  exultation.  She 
is  free  !  her  old  life  lies  behind  her,  with  its  shame,  its  pain,  for 
ever  and  ever.  She  is  here  in  the  city  of  her  desire,  the  world 
all  before  her  where  to  choose  5 

How  brilliant  the  scene  is  to  those  country  eyes  ;  how  the 
lamps  shine,  how  the  great  windows  flash  out  !  But  the  roar, 
the  rush  of  many  people  and  vehicles,  dizzi^  and  bewilders  her. 
Will  *e  indeed  ever  get  used  to  it,  as  George  Blake  says.  But 
she  puts  away  the  thout;ht  oi  George  Blake  ;  a  hot,  swift  pang  of 
remorse  goes  with  it.  How  cruel,  how  ungrateful  he  will  think 
her,  and  "ingratitude  is  the  vise  of  slaves."     She  will  not 
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think  of  him  ;  it  is  all  she  can  do  to  keep  from  having  a  vertigo, 
amid  all  this  light  and  noise. 

Presently  she  becomes  conscious  that  curious  eyes  are  watch- 
ing her.  She  does  not  know  it,  but  she  is  a  conspicuous  object 
even  on  Broadway.  Her  great  amazed  black  eyes,  the  un- 
mistakable country  stamp  about  her,  something  out  of  the 
common  in  her  eager  face,  the  brilliant  shawl,  render  her  a 
distinct  mark  in  the  moving  picture. 

And  then  all  at  once  she  realises  that  she  is  being  followed, 
that  a  man  is  close  at  her  elbow,  has  been  for  some  time,  and  is 
looking  down  at  her  with  a  sinister  leer.  He  is  a  big,  burly 
man,  with  a  red  face,  a  mangy,  purple  moustache,  all  nose  and 
watch  chain,  like  a  J ew.  She  glances  up  at  him  angrily  ;  he 
only  returns  a  smile  of  fascinating  sweetness. 

' '  You  was  waitin'  for  me,  my  dear,  wasn't  you  ?"  he  says, 
insinuatingly. 

She  does  not  reply,  only  hurries  on,  her  heart  beginning  to 
beat.  A  policeman  passes  and  eyes  the  pair  suspiciously,  but 
J oanna  does  not  know  enough  of  city  ways  to  appeal  to  him. 
She  takes  these  tall  men,  bound  in  blue  and  brass,  to  be  sol- 
diers, and  is  afraid  of  them.  She  walks  rapidly — so  rapidly, 
with  that  free,  elastic  step  she  has  learned  in  treading  the 
woods,  that  her  pursuer  anathematises  her  under  his  breath. 
She  has  got  off  Broadway  now,  and  takes  corners  and  streets  as 
they  come,  and  still  with  a  perseverance  worthy  a  much  better 
cause  her  tormentor  follows.  He  has  no  breath  left  for  conver- 
sation. He  is  stout,  his  wind  is  gone,  he  is  gasping  like  a 
stranded  lish,  he  lags  a  step  or  two  behind,  and  a  stern  chase  ia 
always  a  long  one.  Joanna  is  as  fresh  as  when  she  started. 
Suddenly  she  turns  round  and  faces  him,  and  something  in  her 
eyes  looks  so  wicked,  so  dangerous,  that  the  fellow  stops.  The 
next  .moment  she  has  flown  round  a  corner  and  disappeared. 
There  is  nothing  for  the  owner  of  the  mangy  moustache  but  to 
get  on  the  first  car  and  go  back. 

She  wanders  on  and  on,  glancing  about  her  suspiciously  now, 
lest  the  florid  gentleman  should  have  successors,  but  no  one 
troubles  her.  She  wonders  where  she  is.  Up  here  the  streets 
are  quiet  ;  long  rows  of  handsome  brown  houses,  as  much  alike 
as  pins  in  a  paper,  are  on  either  hand.  Pedestrians  are  few  and 
walk  fast  ;  the  blue  and  brass  soldiers  pass  her  now  and  then, 
but  say  nothing.  Lights  gleam  from  basement  windows.  She 
pauses  and  looks  wistfully  at  the  pictures  within.  Long  tables, 
laid  with  white  damask,  glass  and  silver  sparkling  as  at  Mrs. 
Abbott's,  servants  moving  about.  Sometimes  it  is  a  parlour  in- 
terview, a  long,  glowing  room  lit  with  great  glass  globes,  a  young 
girl  at  the  piano,  her  music  coming  to  where  the  homeless  list- 
ener wearily  stands ;  mamma  with  a  book  or  work,  papa 
with  his  paper,  little  children  flitting  about.  A  great  pain  is 
at  her  heart.  Oh  !  what  happy  people  there  are  in  the  world  ! 
Girls  like  her,  with  bright  homes,  happy,  cherished,  beloved, 
good.  She  is  not  good,  she  never  has  been,  she  never  will  be  ; 
it  is  not  in  her  nature.  She  has  been  born  different  from 
others,  more  wicked,  sullen,  fierce,  vindictive,  and  now,  last  of 
all,  ungrateful.  A  great  sob  rises  in  her  throat ;  she  moves  hur- 
riedly on.  She  is  cold,  and  tired,  and  homesick — she  who  has 
never  had  a  home,  who,  more  than  ever,  is  homeless  to-night. 
The  hard  pavement  burns  and  blisters  her  feet,  used  to  tread 
elastic  turf.  It  is  growing  very  late,  and  very  cold.  Where 
shall  she  stay  until  morning  ?  She  cannot  walk  much  longer  ; 
her  wearied  limbs  lag  even  now.    What  shall  she  do  ? 

The  quiet  of  these  up  town  streets  begins  to  frighten  her. 
The  blinds  are  all  closed  now  ;  the  sweet  home-pictures  can 
dazzle  her  no  more.  She  must  get  back  to  where  there  are  light 
and  life — to  that  brilliant,  gas-lit,  store-lit  street,  she  found 
herself  in  first.  But  she  cannot  find  it ;  she  is  in  another  bright 
thoroughfare  before  long,  but  it  is  not  the  same — it  is  the 
Bowery. 

A  clock  somewhere  strikes  ten.  Her  head  is  dizzy,  a  mist  is 
before  her  eyes,  her  feet  fail,  a  panic  seizes  her  ;  she  grasps  a 
railing  to  keep  from  falling.  She  can  go  no  farther,  come  what 
may. 

A  little  ahead  there  is  a  building  that  looks  like  a  church. 
She  moves  towards  it,  goes  up  the  steps,  and  sinks  down  in  a 
heap.  A  pillar  screens  her  partly  ;  she  crouches  into  the 
farthest  corner,  shuts  her  eyes,  and  tries  to  rest. 


What  shall  she  do  ? 

The  question  beats  like  a  trip-hammer  through  her  dazed 
brain.  She  has  no  money,  not  one  penny  ;  she  does  not  know 
one  living  soul  of  all  these  restless  hundreds  who  flit  by.  And 
yet  it  is  characteristic  of  her  stubborn  resolution  that  she  never 
once  repents  having  run  away  from  George  Blake,  nor  thinks  of 
making  her  way  back  to  him.  She  knows  the  name  of  the  hotel 
she  has  quitted  ;  it  is  probable  she  might  find  it  again,  but  the 
thought  never  occurs  to  her.  Whatever  comes,  all  that  is  past 
and  done  with  ;  she  will  never  take  a  single  step  backward  to 
save  herself  from  the  worst  fate  that  can  befall. 

What  shall  she  do  1  She  feels  she  cannot  stay  crouched  here 
on  the  cold  stones  all  night.  Whither  shall  she  go  ? — to  whom 
appeal  ?  She  has  spent  many  a  night  in  the  open  air  before — 
nights  as  cold  as  this,  but  the  old  mill  was  her  safe  shelter,  the 
familiar  croak  of  her  friends,  the  frogs,  her  welcome,  the  solemn 
surge  of  the  forest  her  lullaby.  Here  there  are  men  more  to  be 
feared  than  wild  beasts,  pitiless  people,  who  look  at  her  with 
hard,  staring  eyes,  the  "car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street," 
noise,  light,  danger.  She  has  spent  no  nigixt  like  this  in  all  her 
life. 

Soon  what  she  fears  most  comes  to  pass — the  gleam  of  that 
fatal  red  shawl  catches  the  quick  eye  of  a  passer-by.  He  stops, 
pauses  in  the  tune  he  is  whistling,  peers  for  a  moment,  then 
bounds  up  the  steps  and  stands  beside  her. 

"  Sa-a-y,  you,  hullo  I 

She  looks  up.  It  is  only  a  boy,  a  gamin  of  the  New  York 
streets,  with  a  precocious,  ugly,  shrewd  little  face — a  boy  of  per- 
haps thirteen.  The  infinite  misery  of  her  eyes  strikes  this 
young  gentleman  with  a  sense  of  surprise. 

"Sa-a-y,"  he  repeats,  "  dodgin'  a  cop  ?" 

The  tone  is  questioning,  the  words  of  course  are  perfectly 
incomprehensible.    She  does  not  reply. 

"  Sa-a-y !    Can't  yer  speak  1    Dodgin'  a  cop  V 

The  tone  this  time  is  sympathetic,  and  is  meant  to  reassure 
her.  If  she  is  performing  the  action  in  question,  he  wishes  to 
inform  her  he  has  performed  it  himself,  and  that  she  may  count 
on  his  commiseration. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  she  says,  wearily.  "lam 
from  the  country  ;  I  have  lost  my  way  in  the  streets.  I  have 
no  home,  no  friends.  I  was  very  tired,  and  I  sat  down  here  to 
rest." 

Her  head  drops  against  the  cold  pillar.  She  is  utterly  spirit- 
less and  worn  out.  He  stares  at  her  for  a  moment,  says 
"  Golly  !"  softly  to  himself,  and  slowly  resumes  his  whistle.  He 
is  debating  whether  to  believe  what  she  says  or  not. 

" Sa-a-y  !" he  drawlsj  after  a  little,  "got  any  money  V 

"Not  a  penny." 

He  resumes  his  whistle  once  more.  Once  more  the  keen 
eye  of  the  boy  of  the  streets  goes  over  her,  takes  in  the  silk 
dress,  the  gleam  of  gold,  the  crimson  shawl,  the  weary,  weary 
face. 

"  S-a  y !  what  brought  ye  up  to  York  ?" 

"  I  came  with  a — friend.  But  I  did  not  want  to  stay.  I 
came  out  and  lost  myself.  You  need  not  ask  me  questions.  I 
cannot  tell  you  more  than  that.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  I 
have  no  money  to  go  to  another  hotel." 

^'Another  hotel!  Cricky !  We've  been  in  a  hotel — Fifth 
Avenoo  or  the  Windsor,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  S  a-y,  I'm  blessed 
if  I  don't  believe  you're  tellin'  the  truth !" 

She  looks  up  at  him  indignantly.  The  "  cute,"  boyish  face  is  a 
good-humoured  one,  and  his  youth  gives  her  courage. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  to  do,"  she  says,  piteously. 
"  You  belong  here,  and  must  know.  I  cannot  stay  here  all 
night." 

"  Should  think  not.    Well,  you  might  go  to  the  station  for 

protection." 
"The  what?" 

"  The  station —poliss  you  know." 

"  Why  should  I  go  there  1"  she  exclaims,  angrily,  "  I  have 
done  nothing  wrong.    How  dare  you  suggest  such  a  thing !" 

"  Blessed  if  you  aint  a  green  'un  !"  the  boy  says,  grinning. 
"  If  you  won't  go  there,  and  get  lodgin'  free  gratis  for  nothin', 
where  will  ye  go  ?    Sure  you  got  no  money  ?" 

"  Certain,    Not  one  penny." 
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"Well,  what's  that  a  shinin'  so — a  gold  chain  ?  If  it  is  gold 
— the  real  Jeremiah,  mind — you  might  put  it  up  the  spout,  and 
get  money  that  way.    Fll  show  you  your  uncle's." 

She  looks  at  him  with  such  bewildered  eyes  that  he  grins 
again. 

"  Oh  !  she's  a  green  'un,  and  no  mistake.  Looky  here,"  he 
says,  adapting  his  conversation  to  his  company,  "  if  I  get  you  a 
lodgin',  a  clean,  comfortable,  'spectable  lodgin',  will  you  pawn 
your  jewellery  to  pay  for  it  ?  Cause  if  you  will,  I  gueas  I  can 
help  you." 

"  Oh  !  most  willingly  !"  she  says,  relieved. 

The  brooch  and  chain  are  gifts  she  hates  to  part  with,  but 
anything  is  better  than  risking  a  night  here.  She  rises  at  once, 
and  hastily  begins  to  divest  herself  of  them. 

"Don't  you  take  them  off  now,"  the  boy  says,  good-naturedly. 
"  To-morrow  '11  do.  Come  along.  It's  a  goodish  bit  of  a  walk. 
We  might  take  a  car,  but  you've  no  money,  and  I  haint  earned 
salt  to  my  porridge  to-day." 

"  Do  you  work  i"  Joanna  asks,  eying  the  box  and  brushes  he 
carries. 

*'  You  bet !  Sells  papers  in  the  mornin',  and  shines  boots  the 
rest  o'  the  time.  Haint  done  a  stroke  worth  a  cent  to-day. 
Times  is  awful  bad,"  says  this  man  of  basiness,  despondently. 
"Gents  that  always  took  a  shine  before  gets  muddy  now 
sooner'n  part  with  a  blamed  nickel  !"  , 

"Where  are  you  taking  me?"  the  girl  inquires.  She  is  in 
some  trepidation,  although  the  lad's  face  is  not  a  bad  one,  and 
she  is  dead  tired. 

"  Home  to  our  house — my  old  woman's,  you  know.  Laun- 
dress she  is  ;  does  up  gents'  and  ladies'  fine  linen.  We've  got  a 
spare  room  in  the  attic,  and  now  and  then  we  lets  it  for  lodgin' 
to  girls  out  o'  place — helps,  ye  know.  Mother  knows  'em  by 
dozens.  They  pays  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  and  grubs  them- 
selves. It's  empty  now,  and  I  guess  you  can  have  it.  You  look 
the  right  sort,  you  do.  Mother  don't  take  no  other,  mind 
you.  'Taint  much  farther — up  four  pair,  but  the  roof's  handy 
for  dryin'." 

Joanna  is  too  spent  to  talk,  so  in  silence  they  presently  reach 
the  place.  It  is  up  four  pairs,  and  very  long  pairs  to  boot ;  she 
feels  as  though  she  could  never  reach  the  top.  They  do  reach 
it,  however  ;  the  boy  opens  a  door,  there  is  a  flood  of  light,  a 
gush  of  warmth,  and  they  are  "  there." 

It  is  now  after  eleven,  but,  late  as  is  the  hour,  the  boy's  mo- 
ther is  still  pursuing  her  avocation.  Upon  a  stove,  glowing  red- 
hot,  stands  an  array  of  smoothing  irons  ;  at  a  long,  narrow  table, 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  woman  stands,  polishing  the 
bosom  of  a  shirt. 

The  room  is  perfectly  neat  and  clean,  two  lamps  light  it 
brightly.  The  woman  herself  is  in  a  spotless  calico  dress  and 
)ong  white  apron,  and  looks  both  respectable,  and,  like  her  son, 
good  natured.  On  a  trundle  bed,  in  a  corner,  two  children  lie 
asleep. 

"  Bless  U8,  Thad,  how  late  you  are!"  she  begins.  Then  she 
sees  his  companion,  and  stops  inquiringly,  but  in  no  surprise, 
and  smiles  a  welcome.  "  Good  evening,  miss.  Come  in,  and 
take  an  air  of  the  fire.    You  look  half  froze." 

Joanna  advances.  The  mother  takes  in,  as  the  son  has  done, 
the  silk  dress,  the  golden  trinkets,  the  crimson  shawl,  and 
her  face  grows  first  puzzled,  then  grave.  '  She  turns  to  her  son, 
with  something  of  a  frown,  and  motions  him  into  an  adjoining 
room. 

"  Who  is  this  you  have  brought  1"  she  asks,  "  I  don't  know 
her." 

"  No  more  do  I,"  Thad  rejoins,  "  but  she's  all  right — oet  you 
ten  cents  on  it !  She  ain't  no  help — no  more  she  ain't  a  street- 
tramper.  She's  a  country  gal,  and  greener  'n  grass.  Cutaway 
from  her  friends,  I  guess,  and  come  to  New  York  to  seek  her 
fortune.    They  all  do  it !    Don't  she  hope  she  may  find  it !" 

"  Where  did  you  pick  her  up  ?"  the  mother  asks,  still  dissatis- 
fied. 

Thad  explains  at  some  length.  Tbad's  mother  listens,  neither 
satisfied  nor  convinced. 

"  I'd  rather  have  my  room  empty  for  ever,  you  know  that," 
she  says,  with  some  asperity,  "than  harbour  half  the  ruck  that's 
going.    If  I  thought  she  wasn't  all  right  I'd  bundle  her  off  again, 


and  let  her  go  to  the  station,  and  box  your  ears  into  the  bar- 
gain !  I  won't  have  girls  picked  up  from  the  streets.  I  only 
lodge  respectable  young  women  out  of  place." 

"  Well,  she's  a  respectable  young  woman  out  o'  place,"  says 
Thad.  "  S  a  y,  mother,  don't  let  us  stand  here  jawin'.  Give  a 
fellow  his  supper,  can't  you,  and  let  him  go  to  bed." 

"  And  you  say  she's  got  no  money  ?''  says  the  woman. 

"  No  ;  but  she's  got  a  gold  chain,  and  the  best  o'  clothes,  and 
Is  willin'  to  put  'em  up  the  spout  first  thing  to  pay  you.  Say, 
mother,  you  can't  turn  her  out,  so  cheese  it  all,  and  give  us  some 
supper." 

He  turns  impatiently  to  the  kitchen,  where  Joanna  still  sits  in 
a  cane  rocker  near  the  stove.  The  warmth,  the  rest,  the  silence, 
have  lulled  her  into  sleep.  Her  head  lies  against  the  back,  her 
hat  is  oft",  her  pale,  tired  face  has  the  look  of  a  spent  child. 

The  woman  bends  over  her,  and  gradually  the  perturbed  ex- 
pression leaves  her  face.  No  ;  on  that  brow  the  dreadful 
brand  of  the  streets  has  never  rested.  She  is  little  better  than 
a  child  in  years ;  the  story  she  has  told  Thad  must  be  true. 
She  is  one  of  those  foolish,  romance-reading  country  girls  who 
run  away  from  home  and  come  to  New  York  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes. There  are  so  many  of  them — so  many !  Poor  souls  ! 
the  fortune  they  mostly  find  is  ruin  and  sin  for  life,  and  a  death 
of  dark  despair.  This-  girl  has  evidently  been  well-off,  her 
dress  is  of  rich  silk,  handsomely  trimmed  and  made,  she  wears 
a  gold  chain  and  watch,  a  breastpin  and  ring.  And  the  shawl 
on  her  lap,  the  woman's  eyes  glisten  as  she  lifts  it.  All  her 
life  it  has  been  her  ambition  to  own  a  shawl  like  this,  all  wool, 
deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  red.  All  her  life  it  has  been  an 
ambition  unattained. 

"  I  will  keep  her  a  fortnight  for  this  shawl,"  she  thinks,  re- 
placing it,  "if  she's  a  mind  to  make  the  bargain." 

Thad  is  calling  lustily  for  his  supper.  It  is  soon  set  before 
him,  some  slices  of  cold  corn  beef,  some  bread  and  butter,  and 
coffee.  The  lad  falls  to  with  an  appetite,  and  his  mother  gently 
awakens  Joanna. 

"You  must  be  hungry,"  she  says  ;  "  take  some  supper  and 
go  to  bed." 

But  Joanna  is  not  hungry,  she  dined  late,  and  fared  welL 
She  is  very,  very  tired,  though,  and  will  go  to  bed,  with  her 
hostess's  permission. 

"  My  name  is  Gibbs,"  suggests  the  matron,  taking  one  of  the 
lamps — "  Mrs.  Gibba.    Will  you  tell  me  yours  ?" 

For  a  moment  there  is  a  pause.  She  has  no  name.  The 
hated  one  of  Sleaford  is  not  hers,  she  would  not  retain  it  if  it 
were.  Blake  she  thinks  of  giving  ;  but  no,  she  has  no  right  to 
poor  George's  name.  The  only  one  that  belongs  to  her  is 
Joanna — Wild  Joanna.  Then  it  flashes  upon  her — she  has  only 
to  reverse  that,  and  she  is  now  christened  for  life. 

"  My  name  is  Wild,"  she  says,  "Joanna  Wild." 

"  And  you  look  it,"  thinks  Mrs.  Gibbs,  going  on  with  the 
lamp,  "Wild  byname  and  wild  by  nature,  I  daresay.  But 
you're  not  a  street-tramper,  and  that's  a  beautiful  shawl,  so  it's 
all  right." 

The  room  is  a  tiny  attic  chamber,  with  a  sloping  roof,  and  lit 
by  only  two  lights  of  glass.  The  bed  is  wide  enough  to  lie  down 
on,  but  certainly  to  turn  in  it  would  be  a  serious  risk.  Still  it 
looks  perfectly  clean,  and  that  is  everything.  The  floor  is  bare  ; 
one  chair  comprises  all  the  furniture  there  is  space  for. 

"I  hope  you  will  sleep  well,"  says  Mrs.  Gibbs,  kindly. 
"  There's  a  bolt  on  the  door,  if  you've  a  mind  to,  but  you're 
quite  safe  up  here." 

"  Thank  you,"  Joanna  says.    "  Good-night." 

Mrs.  Gibbs  returns  to  her  son  and  her  work — two  is  her  gene- 
ral hour  for  retiring. 

"  Gone  to  roost,  has  she  ]"  inquires  Thad,  still  going  into  his 
supper  with  energy  and  appetite.  "  She's  a  rum  'un,  she  is. 
Wonder  if  her  mother  knows  she's  out  i" 

And  so,  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  Joanna  is  saved  from  the 
streets,  and  sleeps  deeply,  dreamlessly,  and  long,  in  her  hard 
little  attic  bed. 

(to  be  CONTINtTED. ) 

A  critic  said  of  a  stupid  writer  :  "  He  takes  the  pinions  from 
one  goose  to  spread  the  opinions  of  another." 
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FEARGUS  O'CONNOR. 


A  MEMOIR, 

By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1832  preparations  were  made  for  the  general 
election.  O'Connor's  pretensions  were  sneered  at  by  the  Tories. 
Their  local  leaders  considered  his  success  impossible.  The  late 
Lord  Bandon,  then  Viscount  Bernard,  was  put  forward  on  the 
Tory  side  as  their  candidate.  It  was  probably  his  lordship's 
first  attempt  at  public  speaking.  He  seemed  extremely  timid, 
did  not  venture  to  trust  his  memory  with  the  few  observations 
he  intended  to  make,  but  read  a  short  speech  which  lay  perdu  in 
bis  hat,  in  a  voice  so  inaudible  to  the  general  meeting  that 
O'Connor,  who  stood  near  him  on  the  platform,  deemed  it  proper 
to  acquaint  the  assembly  with  its  purport  ;  sarcastically  adding 
that  if  the  noble  lord  had  not  spoken  from  his  head,  he  had  at 
any  rate  spoken  from  his  hat.  A  Whig  candidate  appeared  in 
the  person  of  the  Hon.  Robert  King,  a  member  of  Lord  Kings- 
ton's family  ;  while  Lord  Boyle,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Shannon,  also  tried  his  chance  with  the  electors.  Associated 
with  O'Connor  was  Mr.  Garrett  Standish  Barry  of  Lemlara. 
Both  these  gentlemen  were  supported  by  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  a  more  dissimilar  pair  never  wore  coupled  together.  There 
was  something  almost  dramatic  in  the  contrast  presented  by  their 
personal  appearance,  and  by  their  mental  and  vocal  character- 
istics. O'Connor's  head  was  foxy,  and  the  expression  of  his 
uncouth  visage  indicated  fierce  defiance  of  all  possible  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Barry  had  formal  features,  expressive  of  nothing  in 
particular  ;  his  hair  was  black,  and  his  black  whiskers  were  very 
neatly  trimmed.  O'Connor  dashed  off  a  speech  of  really  vigo- 
rous eloquence,  in  which  he  dexterously  echoed  the  popular 
sentiments,  attacked  Whigs  and  Tories,  tickled  the  feelings  of 
nine-tenths  of  his  audience,  and  ended  amidst  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Barry  made  a  neat,  quiet  speech,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  speaker  was  a  quiet,  gentlemanly  per- 
son, not  disposed  to  give  unnecessary  trouble  either  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  anybody  in  particular  ;  and  as  to  any  very  strong  poli- 
tical convictions — well,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  detect 
such  things  in  the  neatly  turned  sentences  he  addressed  to  the 
audience.  The  election  lasted  for  five  days,  during  which  the 
rural  electors  streamed  into  the  city  from  the  various  distant 
parts  of  the  county,  and  were  harangued  by  O'Connor  and  his 
allies  at  the  close  of  each  day's  polling.  On  the  fifth  day  O'Con- 
nor and  his  undemonstrative  colleague  were  duly  elected  ;  the 
majority  of  the  former,  if  we  recollect  aright,  being  over  one 
thousand — a  very  large  majority,  considering  the  then  state  of 
the  franchise  and  the  strong  combination  of  landlords  whose 
influence  had  been  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  defeat  the  Re- 
pealer.* 

The  rage  of  Whig  and  Tory  at  such  a  result  was  excessive  ; 
vengeance  on  the  rural  voters  was  menaced,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cruelly  exercised  in  the  shape  of  evictions.  O'Connor 
published  a  lengthy  addressiito  his  supporters,  thanking  them 
for  their  spirited  adherence  to  national  principles,  and  congra- 
tulating them  on  having  displaced  the  new  families  from  the 
representation  of  the  county  in  favour  of  the  scion  of  an  ancient 
Celtic  race — for  he  inherited  from  his  father  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  claim  genealogical  honours  and  to  make  ancestral 
boasts.  I 

His  achievement  in  opening  the  county  was  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject of  pride.  It  required  a  combination  of  indefatigable 
physical  energy  with  an  extraordinary  power  of  inflammatory 
eloquence — eloquence  which  doubtless  was  disfigured  by  much 
bombastic  extravagance,  and  much  false  metaphor,  but  which 
was  not  on  that  account  the  less  efiective  in  stimulating  the  un- 
critical rustic  electors  to  rally  round  the  orator. 

In  February,  1833,  O'Connor  took  his  seat  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  He  occasionally  addressed  the  House,  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  elicit  the  cheers  of  a  miscellaneous  out-of-doors 
audience,  quite  another  thing  to  achieve  oratorical  success  in 

*  Feargus  O'Connor  is  the  original  of  Murrough  O'DriscoU,  the 
leading  hero  of  "  The  Wife-Hunter,"  published  by  J.  Mullany,  Par- 
liament-street. 


an  eminently  fastidious  and  critical  assembly.  His  earlier  Par- 
liamentary efforts  were  rambling  and  desultory  ;  they  displayed 
much  vigour,  but  were  destitute  of  logic  ;  yet  an  English  mem- 
ber, who  had  some  experience  of  the  House,  predicted,  on  hear- 
ing his  speech  upon  an  Irish  question,  that  in  time,  and  with 
training,  he  would  become  a  good  Parliamentary  speaker. 

With  a  large  amount  of  odd,  queer  talent,  both  public  and 
private,  he  combined  a  still  greater  amount  of  indiscretion.  His 
vanity,  inflamed  by  his  success  in  contesting  the  county  Cork 
against  a  formidable  opposition,  deceived  him  into  thinking  he 
could  supplant  O'Connell  as  leader  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  He 
had  been  returned  to  Parliament  as  an  advocate  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.  He  desired — and  doubtless  a  Repeal  representa- 
tive might  have  honestly  desired — to  introduce  a  motion  for 
Repeal  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of  1833. 
O'Connell,  whose  experience  told  him  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  premature,  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  imprudence 
of  his  purpose.  Feargus  said  that  if  O'Connell  refused  to  in- 
troduce the  motion  he  would  himself  undertake  that  duty. 
O'Connell  reminded  him  that  the  right  of  reply  rested  with  the 
mover  ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  Feargus  may  have  mentally 
acknowledged  that  the  reply  in  O'Connell's  hands  would  be  more 
effectively  made  than  in  his  own.  A  meeting  of  the  Repeal 
members  was  held  to  consider  the  subject ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  the  motion  should  be  postponed  to  the  following  year,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  by  O'Connell.  Feargus  would  have  been 
incompetent  to  conduct  a  debate  on  the  question.  It  had  been 
complicated  by  a  number  of  financial  details,  concerning  which 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  he  knew  nothing.  He  could 
indeed  make  a  spirited  speech  fraught  with  vehement  expres- 
sions of  national  feeling  and  sentiment ;  but  he  could  not  have 
reasoned  out  the  Irish  claim  with  logical  power,  nor  could  he 
have  effectively  exposed  the  plausible  though  flimsy  sophistries 
with  which  Peel  and  Spring  Rice  in  the  following  year  encoun- 
tered the  statements  of  O'Connell. 

In  the  course  of  1833  he  attended  a  public  dinner  at  Carlow, 
which  was  given  on  the  day  of  some  great  Catholic  solemnity. 
Bishops  and  priests  were  present  at  the  dinner  ;  patriotic  and 
Catholic  toasts  were  duly  given,  and  Feargus,  as  a  Protestant, 
requested  permission  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  ' '  The  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland."  Permission  was  given,  and  he  pro- 
nounced an  effusive  eulogium  on  that  venerable  body,  in  which 
praise  of  their  virtues  was  judiciously  mingled  with  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  their  services  to  Ireland  and  to  himself.  On 
another  occasion  he  talked  about  convoking  a  general  meeting 
of  the  clergy  of  the  county  of  Cork,  of  which  he  was  to  be  pre- 
sident ;  but  this  project  was  never  carried  out.  Bustling,  rest- 
less, and  active,  his  propensity  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  "  to  be 
at  all  in  the  ring,"  impelled  him  to  enter  horses  for  the  Fermoy 
races  ;  but  this  experiment  was  unlucky — there  were  swifter 
steeds  upon  the  course,  and  O'Connor  lost  heavily.  Among 
the  schemes  that  occurred  to  him  for  repairing  his  losses  was 
the  project  of  establishing  a  beer  and  porter  brewery  at  Fort- 
robert.  He  got  an  estimate  of  the  initiatory  expenses,  and 
applied  for  a  large  loan  to  the  lady  whose  rejection  of  his  matri- 
monial suit  has  been  already  mentioned.  She  was  equally 
obdurate  on  the  present  occasion  ;  being  unable  to  unite  in  his 
sanguine  expectation  that  the  pepularity  attached  to  his  politics 
would  attach  itself  also  to  his  porter  and  beer.  For  lack  of  the 
indispensable  funds,  therefore,  the  scheme  of  the  brewery  was 
abandoned.  He  obtained  some  employment  at  the  Cork  assizes 
as  a  barrister  ;  but  his  mind  was  engrossed  by  political  rather 
than  professional  subjects.  Meanwhile  the  craving  for  supre- 
macy in  Irish  agitation  beset  him.  He  was  chagrined  at  hla 
incapacity  to  supersede  O'Connell  as  leader  ;  and  in  the  sequel 
his  attacks  on  the  Liberator  were  fatal  to  his  own  popularity  m 
Ireland.  As  yet,  howeve»,  he  did  not  openly  manifest  his 
hostility. 

The  session  of  1834  witnessed  O'Connell's  Repeal  motion  in 
the  foreign  Parliament.  Spring  Rice  replied  to  O'Connell  in  a 
six  hours'  speech,  noticeable  for  the  astounding  fiction  of  what 
Mr.  Rice  called  the  giant-stride  prosperity  of  Ireland.  At  that 
very  time,  according  to  ofiicial  statistics,  there  were  2,385,000 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  in  a  condition  of  destitute  pauperism  for 
thirty  weeks  in  every  year.    But  the  House  cheered  Spring 
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Rice's  allegation  of  Irish  prosperity.  Of  course  they  did.  They 
cheered  the  heartless  and  impudent  fiction,  just  as  they  would 
have  cheered  any  statement,  however  false  and  foolish,  purport- 
ing to  be  an  argument  against  Repeal.  O'Connor  spoke  in  the 
debate  with  fervour  and  eloquence  ;  but  his  speech  contributed 
little  or  nothing  to  the  argumentative  character  of  the  discus- 
sion. Asa  matter  of  courae  O'Connell's  motion  was  defeated  by 
an  immense  majority.  True,  our  country  had  been  mercilessly 
robbed,  and  more  than  one  fourth  of  her  then  population  were 
reduced  to  abject  pauperism  for  thirty  weeks  in  each  year  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  not  Spring  Rice  boasted  of  her  giant- 
stride  prosperity,  and  Of  the  splendid  generosity  with  which  Eng- 
land had  treated  her?  and  had  not  the  House  endorsed  his 
boasts  with  their  cheers  and  their  voias  ?  What,  then,  had 
Ireland  to  complain  of?  Could  she  withhold  her  affectionate 
confidence  from  a  Parliament  that  had  discovered  that  spoliation 
was  generosity,  and  that  national  wretchedness  was  giant-stride 
prosperity  ? 

At  this  time  the  tithe-war  continued  to  be  waged  between 
the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  and  the  Protestant  clergy  whom 
English  power  had  invested  with  the  tithe  of  Irish  agricultural 
produce.  In  December,  1834,  an  incident  occurred  at  Rath- 
cormac,  in  the  county  Cork,  which  strongly  illustrated  the  rela- 
tions between  the  anti  Irish  State  Church  and  the  Catholic 
peasants  who  were  fleeced  for  the  support  of  that  institution. 
Feargus,  referring  to  some  previous  tithe-battles  in  which  lives 
were  lost,  had  in  one  of  his  speeches  inquired,  as  a  Protestant, 
whether  the  Christian  religion  was  to  be  sustained  by  human 
blood?  Archdeacon  Ryder,  rector  of  Gortroe,  seemed  ready  to 
supply  an  affirmative  answer  to  that  inquiry.  On  Thursday, 
the  18th  of  December,  1834,  that  reverend  person  proceeded  at 
the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops,  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  dis- 
train the  property  of  a  Widow  Ryan  for  arrears  of  tithe.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ryder  the  force  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Begley  and  Captain  Colles.  A  large  body 
of  the  peasantry  assembled  with  the  purpose  of  defeating  the 
intended  raid  upon  the  goods  of  Mrs.  Ryan,  and  formed  a  com- 
pact line  on  the  top  of  an  earthen  fence  that  surrounded  the 
cornyard  where  it  was  proposed  to  levy  the  first  distress.  Efforts 
were  inefi'ectually  made  to  induce  them  to  quit  their  position. 
The  newspapers  stated  that  two  rounds  of  blank  cartridge  were 
fired  without  changing  their  determination  ;  and  that,  finding 
blank  cartridge  ineffectual,  the  gentlemen  in  command  gave  the 
order  to  discharge  ball  cartridge  at  the  people,  eight  of  whom 
were  killed,  and  thirteen  severely  wounded,  in  presence  of  the 
reverend  archdeacon,  who  was  then  paid  his  tithe  by  Mrs. 
Ryan.  Among  the  slain  was  the  widow's  son,  Richard.  Of 
course  the  event  excited  much  public  observation,  and  a  legal 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  held  at  Rathcormac.  Feargus 
posted  thither  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings;  and  he  felt 
rather  mortified  at  being  requested  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  to  abstain  from  interference  with  the  conduct  of 
the  legal  inquiry,  and  to  reserve  for  the  House  of  Commons 
whatever  remarks  the  archdeacon's  sanguinary  outrage  might 
suggest  to  his  mind. 

It  was  of  course  the  interest  of  the  clergy  of  the  anti  Irish 
State  Church  to  obtain  for  it  the  largest  possible  amount  of  Eng- 
lish sympathy.  With  this  view  certain  Irish  parsons  were  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  London  and  making  violent  speeches  at 
"  religious"  meetings,  denunciatory  of  Popish  blindness.  Popish 
bigotry,  and  Popish  wickedness  generally.  Without  the  enlighten- 
ing and  civilizing  presence  of  a  Protestant  priesthood  supported 
by  Catholic  tithes,  the  existing  darkness  in  Ireland  would  be- 
come more  dense,  and  the  unhappy  people  would  lapse  into 
utter  heathenism.  The  State  Church  was  a  blessing  to  Ireland  ; 
a  divine  institution  ;  a  heavenly  messenger  despatched  from 
above  to  bear  light,  and  peace,  and  knowledge  to  the  people,  if 
they  would  but  listen  to  its  soft  persuasions. 

Feargus  considered  that  the  State  Church  could  best  be 
personified  by  Mammon.  Certain  Irish  parsons  had  rendered 
themselves  especially  conspicuous  by  their  periodical  onslaughts 
on  Irish  Catholicity  at  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere  in  England, 
and  by  their  appeals  for  English  help  for^he  aiiti-Irish  Church 
estabUahment.    On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  made  by  those  obstrep- 


erous persons  to  England  for  the  purposes  thus  indicated, 
Feargus  commented  on  their  campaign  in  the  following  manner. 
The  passage  affords  a  fair  sample  of  his  popular  humour  :— 

"  The  crimp  sergeants  are  gone  [to  England]  to  recruit  for 
a  tithe  force  to  commence  the  Tory  campaign  against  the 
people.  How  I  should  like  to  see  the  exhibition  !  The  reverend 
gentlemen  marching  to  the  tune  of  the  '  Boyne  Water,'  with  the 
orange  and  blue  cockade.  I'll  give  the  reverend  gentlemen  a 
hint.  (Cries  of  "  hear,  hear,  hear.")  Why  don't  they  get  up  a 
show-box  and  exhibit  Mainmon  ?  They  may  do  it  very  well,  and 
thus  describe  him  :  *  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  wonder- 
ful overgrown  Irish  giant  that  you  have  heard  so  much  about ; 
he  is  called  Mammon,  or  the  Church  Establishment ;  he  waa  an 
infant  about  the  year  1G90,  but  within  the  last  few  years  he  bo- 
came  so  voracious  that  the  whole  island  was  considered  too  small 
for  his  support.  You  have  supported  him  for  the  last  few  years 
with  millions  of  money,  23,700  soldiers,  commutation,  com- 
missioners, policemen,  and  surveyors  ;  so  we  just  brought  him 
over  to  show  you  the  worth  of  your  money.  Look  at  the  size  of 
his  arras  ;  what  they  catch  they  keep,  for  he  is  very  powerful ;  but 
there's  always  a  dwarf  with  a  giant,  to  show  the  wonderful 
contrasts  of  nature.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  look  at  these 
little  animals  in  the  cage.  They  are  called  Irish  peasants. 
You,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seeTiow  old  they  look  ;  how  feeble 
and  bent  in  the  knees ;  now,  you'll  suppose  them  to  be  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  they  are  not  forty.  But  it  was  upon  them 
that  Mammon  lived.  One  day  in  every  week,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  Mammon  lived  upon  their  sweat  and  marrow,  and  they 
are  very  weak  but  mighty  spirited.  Those  other  animals  that 
you  see  in  cages  are  what  they  call  the  Irish  Protestant  land- 
lords. Mammon  and  they  were  great  friends,  and  lived  toge- 
ther till  1824,  when  Mammon  gave  them  a  squeeze,  for  he  lived 
till  then  on  grain,  but  in  1824  Mr.  Goulburn,  the  manager, 
turned  him  to  grass.  In  1831  Mammon  gave  them  a  bite  that 
they  never  forgot,  and  now,  you  see,  they  have  joined  the  other 
animals  and  sent  Mammon  to  you  for  protection.  Now,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  you  have  seen  all,  except  the  little  creatures  in 
the  third  cage  ;  they  are  little  Irish  children  ;  they  are  indeed  ; 
and  if  you  doubt  it,  see,  they  have  teeth  and  hair,  and  nails  of 
a  human  being  ;  but  they  look  old  and  naked,  for  Mammon 
took  their  clothes  (loud  cheers).  Y'ou  see  how  they  he  with  the 
pig  in  the  wet  straw  to  keep  them  warm.  That  woman  is  their 
mother,  her  husb-:vnd  was  shot  for  Mammon  at  Newtownbarry, 
and  now  she  gathers  manure  on  the  road  to  grow  potatoes  ;  but 
Mammon  takes  the  potatoes  from  the  poor  little  creatures — 
and  may  God  Almighty  help  them  and  forgive  Mammon  ;  for 
indeed,  indeed,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  he  has  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for  ;  but  it  is  only  in  Ireland  you  can  see  the  mischief 
he  has  done." 

The  effect  of  this  humorous  attack  upon  Mammon  waa  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  admirable  mode  of  its  delivery.  Feargus 
mimicked  to  perfection  the  style  and  manner  of  a  showman.  He 
was  not  always  observant  of  the  hmtsmnces.  When  haranguing 
a  crowd  on  the  horrors  of  the  State  Church  from  the  top  of 
a  wall  that  adjoined  a  very  narrow  road,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man drove  up  in  a  small  open  carriage.  The  pressure  of  the 
crowd  considerably  retarded  the  reverend  gentleman's  passage, 
so  that  he  was  perforce  compelled  for  a  few  minutes  to  be  one 
of  the  orator's  audience.  Feargus  took  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  pour  into  his  unwilling  ears  a  style  of  comment 
upon  Irish  politics  exceedingly  discordant  with  his  presumed 
prejudices ;  and,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  he  indulged  in 
some  sarcastic  personalities  that  good  taste  would  have  sup- 

In  1835  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  sent  the  members  back 
to  their  constituents.  O'Connor  was  again  elected  for  the 
county  Cork,  but  this  time  he  was  unseated  on  petition.  De- 
prived of  political  occupation  in  Ireland,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
across  the  Channel.  Casting  about  for  something  to  enaploy  his 
energies,  he  formed  a  connection  with  the  Chartist  society,  then 
recently  established  in  London.  At  first  he  appeared  among 
them  as  a  modest  inquirer  ;  by  degrees  he  became  a  disciple  ; 
and  he  then  requested  a  diploma  to  authorise  him  to  propa- 
gate their  democratic  doctrines  through  the  country.  Armed 
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witk  diplomatic  authority,  he  assamed  the  ofi5ce  of  Char- 
tist apostle,  and,  as  one  of  the  original  leaders  of  the 
party  complained,  he  soon  worked  himself  up  into  the 
chief  command.  He  boasted  of  his  having  been  promoted 
from  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  to  hold  a  commission  in 
the  democracy.  A  religious  sect  was  started  in  connexion  with 
the  movement,  styled  '« The  Chartist  Christian  Church."  There 
was  a  Chartist  land  scheme  got  up  ;  estates  were  to  be  purchased 
with  funds  raised  by  public  subscription,  and  four-acre  allot- 
ments were  to  be  appropriated  to  persons  who  were  designated 
"allottees  ;"  one  of  these  estates  was  Redmarley,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, which  we  imagine  was  the  first  purchase  made  by 
O'Connor  with  the  money  subscribed  by  his  followers.  A  news- 
paper called  the  Northern  Star  was  established  at  Leeds  as  the 
organ  of  the  agitation.  For  a  time  its  circulation  was  enor- 
mous ;  its  columns  teemed  with  a  vast  variety  of  eulogistic 
tributes  to  the  wisdom,  the  genius,  and  the  patriotism  of  its 
proprietor. 

So  continued  the  movement  for  some  years ;  O'Connor  and 
his  allies  vigorously  propagating  Chartism  ;  subscriptions  pour- 
ing in  to  help  the  land  scheme  ;  and  the  newspaper  filled  with 
enthusiastic  praises  of  the  scheme,  the  movement,  and  its  great 
apostle.  • 

(to  bb  continued.) 


spirited,  and  successful  effort  to  repair  some  of  the  ravages 
wrought  by  the  infamous  penal  laws  against  knowlege,  and  to 
restore  to  a  religious  people  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a 
thoroughly  religious  system  of  education. 

The  people  of  Mallow  accepted  the  National  System  in  1837. 
Good  sense  was  shown  in  selecting  as  teacher  Mr.  Michael 
O'Connor,  who  had  been  trained  by  the  monks  of  the  Presenta- 
tion Monastery  at  Cork,  and  who  remains  to  this  day  success- 
fully conducting  the  Male  National  Schools.  Thus,  from  the 
very  outset,  the  desire  for  a  religious  atmosphere  in  the  primary 
schoolroom  was  made  manifest  in  Mallow.  •  The  then  schoolhouse 
was  on  the  Spa  Walk,  and  was  but  ill  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  town.  From  an  early  period,  therefore,  the  idea 
of  erecting  a  more  commodious  and  suitable  building  was  enter- 
tained. Sir  Denham  Jephson  Norreys,  Bart.,  who  sat  for  Mal- 
low in  the  London  House  of  Commons  for  many  years,  and  who 
was  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  borough,  offered  a  site  for 
new  schools  and  one-third  of  the  cost  of  building  them.  For 
whatever  reason,  this  otfer  was  not  accepted. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  during  the  Famine  time  the  idea  of 
raising  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  new  schools  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.  Money  was  needed  more  pressingly  for 
other  purposes.  Hunger  and  disease  were  abroad  on  every 
hand.    Father  Denis  Collins,  the  parish  priest  of  Mallow,  waa 
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THE  MALLOW  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  pleasure  in  putting  before  our  readers  to-day  the 
engraving  on  this  page.  It  is  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
Christian  Brothers'  schools  at  Mallow,  which  recent  unfortunate 
events  have  brought  very  prominently  under  public  notice.  We 
have  no  intention  of  referring  further  to  those  events  in  our 
columns  ;  but  as  the  circumstances  attending  the  foundation  of 
the  schools  are  very  interesting,  and  well  deserving  of  record,  we 
shall  sketch  them  briefly  here.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mallow  schools  the  history  of  a  long  continued, 
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taken  off  by  famine-fever,  caught  in  the  discharge  of  his  minis- 
terial duties  among  the  stricken  in  that  awful  time.  One  of  his 
curates,  Father  Justin  MacGarthy— "  the  good  Father  Justin," 
as  he  is  still  lovingly  called  by  the  people  of  Mallow — had  been 
struck  down  by  famine-fever  also.  He  had  barely  recovered 
strength  when  the  charge  of  the  parish  waa  laid  on  his  shoul- 
ders. 

A  splendid  man  was  Father  Justin  MacCarthy — large  of 
frame,  large  of  heart,,  large  of  mind,  teeming  with  energy,  un- 
wearied in  his  exertiona  for  sjood.  He  was  determined  to  secure 
for  the  young  of  his  tiock  the  best  advantages  possible  in  the 
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way  of  education.  When  the  country  began  to  recover  from 
Ihe  depression  of  the  Famine  years  he  thought  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  building  of  new  boys'  schools.  He  called  a  meet- 
ing of  his  parishioners,  put  his  ideas  before  them,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  them  heartily  adopted.  A  site  was  got 
from  Dr.  Gallwey  in  a  field  at  the  upper  end  of  Fair-lane,  for  a 
long  term  of  years  and  at  a  low  rent.  Father  Justin  told  his 
people  that  they  should  make  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  if  they 
wanted  to  avoid  giving  the  National  Board  a  grip  on  their 
schools,  for,  if  the  commissioners  contributed  funds  for  the 
building,  the  schools  should  be  "  vested"  in  the  authorities  of 
Tyrone  House.  The  people  of  Mallow  would  not  endure  the 
thought  of  this.  They  were  called  on  to  make  great  sacrifices, 
and  they  made  them  with  alacrity.  Subscriptions.poured  in 
steadily,  the  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  gave  free  service  with 
their  horses  and  carta,  and  even  the  tradesmen  and  labourers  of 
the  town  bore  a  hand  in  the  good  work. 

In  the  Summer  of  185G  the  edifice  was  erected  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  it  was  opened  as  a  National  School.  Father  J  ustin's 
hope  was  to  have  some  of  the  Christian  Brothers  as  the  teaching 
staff;  but  just  then  he  was  compelled  to  be  content  with  what 
had  so  far  been  done.  He  would  not  call  on  his  people  at  that 
time  to  build  a  monastery  for  the  reception  of  the  Brothers. 
But  he  cherished  the  desire  to  the  last. 

In  all  his  labours,  and  especially  in  refi;ard  to  the  schools. 
Father  Justin  had  an  earnest,  able,  and  willing  coadjutor  in  his 
brother  Father  John,  then  a  curate  in  Mallow.  nDwthe  venerated 
ruler  of  the  diocese  of  Cloyne.  In  1862  Father  Justin  was 
called  to  his  reward.  From  the  hour  of  hi»  death  till  the  mo- 
ment when  his  body  was  deposited  under  the  Blessed  Virgin's 
altar  in  Mallow  parochial  church  the  shutters  of  every  shop  in 
the  town  remained  up. 

Father  John  succeeded  Father  J  ustin  as  parish  priest,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  carrying  out  his  projects.  To  introduce  the 
Christian  Brothers  was  one  of  his  most  cherished  designs.  He, 
too,  called  a  meeting  of  his  parishioners,  and  asked  their  aid  in 
the  building  of  a  monastery  for  the  Brothers.  Never  was  there 
a  more  cheerful  response  to  such  an  application.  Money  flowed 
in,  the  farmers  again  came  with  their  horses  and  carts,  and  the 
working  men  and  labourers  again  gave  part  of  their  services  gra- 
tuitously. Father  John,  to  hasten  on  the  good  work,  collected 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  gathered  a  consider- 
able sum  in  that  way.  Under  such  circumstances  the  monastery 
was  soon  complete  and  ready  for  occupation. 

Then  there  came  a  pause.  The  buildings  were  ready  for  the 
Brothers,  but  for  some  time  there  were  no  Brothers  to  put  into 
them.  The  demands  on  our  famous  Irish  teaching  order  were 
more  than  it  could  meet.  Perseverance,  however,  triumphed  ;' 
and  on  the  28ih  of  September,  1868,  the  schools  were  opened 
by  a  staff  of  Christian  Brothers  under  the  charge  of  Brother 
Vincent  Holohan.  It  was  a  great  day  in  Mallow.  Priests  and 
people  assembled  in  joyful  unanimity  to  witness  the  crowning 
of  their  united  labours.  Mutual  congratulations  and  genuine 
enthusiasm  marked  the  occasion. 

But,  alas  !  it  was  discovered  that  two  hundred  children  had 
to  be  sent  away  for  want  of  room.  Nothing  daunted,  Father 
John  again  called  his  parishioners  together.  It  was  scarcely 
necessary  to  explain  to  them  what  was  wanted.  So  eager  were 
they  for  all  the  children  of  the  parish  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  religious  system  of  education  that  in  a  short  time  the 
additions  needed  were  made,  the  new  schoolrooms  thrown  open, 
and  at  once  thronged  with  scholars.  The  children  themselves 
shared  the  enthusiasm  of  their  elders,  and  showed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  meant  for  them  by  a  regularity  of  attend- 
ance not  before  displayed,  and  by  a  remarkably  improved 
demeanour  both  within  doors  and  without. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  people  of  Mallow  in  the  cause  of  religious 
education  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  It  was  meant  to  sustain 
the  Brothers  by  a  gate  collection  at  the  church ;  but  the 
parish  had  got  into  debt,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  gate  col- 
lection for  a  time  were  required  to  pay  off  the  debt.  There- 
upon the  parishioners  agreed  to  subscribe  £200  a  year  for  five 
consecutive  years  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Brothers.  We 
have  lately  seen  in  the  newspapers  a  spirited  offer  to  pay  a 
much  larger  sum.    Indeed  the  people  of  Mallow  seem  not  to 


know  the  meaning  of  parsimony  in  anything  connected  with 
religion.  *  We  learn  that  within  the  last  three  years  they  gave 
some  £400  for  repairs  and  improvements  in  their  chinch,  and 
since  October,  1878,  a  sum  of  £300  for  a  church  organ.  This 
is  a  record  of  which  any  parish  in  the  land  might  well  be  proud. 

As  to  the  recent  unhappy  troubles  regarding  the  schools,  we 
have  heard  with  much  satisfaction  that  there  is  more  than  a 
prospect  that  all  differences  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  This,  of 
course,  is  only  what  was  to  be  expected. 

Our  readers,  looking  at  the  engraving  on  the  opposite  page, 
will,  we  are  sure,  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  both  the  good 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  the  zealous  clergy  who  assisted  him, 
and  the  faithful  people  of  Mallow  may  feel  a  legitimate  pride 
in  the  splendid  result  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  so  long 
and  so  unitedly  engaged,  and  that  the  recollection  of  such  com- 
mon labours  for  good,  so  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned, 
must  carry  with  it  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect,  esteem,  and 
eyen  admiration,  as  long  as  memory  itself  shall  abide. 

EVA  TUJHILL. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  SONGS  OP  KILLARNBY." 

Who's  not  heard  of  Eva  Tuohill, 
Munster's  purest,  proudest  jewel, 
-  (  Queen  of  Limerick's  lovely  maidens, 

Cork  colleens,  and  Galway  girls — 
With  her  slender  shape,  that's  swimmin' 
Like  a  swan  among  the  women, 
With  her  voice  of  silver  cadence, 
And  her  crown  of  clustering  curls  ! 

Eva  Tuohill,  Eva  Tuohill ! 
Sure  you're  just  one  glorious  jewel  I 
Lit  with  lovely,  flying  flashes 
From  delightful  Hp  to  brow  ; 
Now  in  dreams  your  eyes  they  darkle, 
Now  with  joy  they  dance  and  sparkle  ; 
Now  your  cheek  is  bathed  in  blushes, 
Drowned  in  dimpled  laughter  now. 

But  your  beauty,  Eva  Tuohill, 
Is  no  opal,  false  and  cruel, 

Nor  the  meteor-star,  deceiving, 
Flashing  ruin  from  above — 
No  !  but  some  divineat  spleadour, 
Out  of  angels'  tear-drops  tender 
Crystalled,  in  one  iris  weaving 
Faith,  and  hope,  and  virgin  lore. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore. 

[This  celebrated  work,  which  traverses  the  history  of  Ireland  from 
the  English  invasion  till  after  the  Union,  has  now  been  a  great  many 
years  out  of  print.  As  the  matters  of  which  it  treats  must  always 
have  an  interest  for  Irishmen,  and  as  no  publisher  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  has  thought  of  republishing  it  in  book  form,  we 
have  decided  on  reproducing  it  in  our  columns,  to,  as  we  hope,  the 
advantage  and  pleasure  of  our  readers.  The  book,  as  originally  pub- 
lished, contained  a  few  chapters  and  passages  which  could  have  only 
an  ephemeral  interest,  referring,  as  they  did,  to  merely  passing 
topics.  Such  chapters  and  passages  will  be  omitted  in  the  present 
republication.  "  Captain  Rock"  is  written  mostly  in  a  humorously 
ironical  style,  though  now  and  again  the  feelings  of  the  author  break 
through  the  barriers  within  which  he  had  meant  to  confine  himself, 
and  he  grows  grave  for  a  moment  under  the  weight  of  the  momentous 
topics  with  which  he  deals.  But  the  general  style  of  the  work  Lb  so 
animated  and  pungent  as  to  make  it  well  repay  perusal  The  reader 
will  have  no  dithculty  in  discriminating  between  the  serious  and  the 
ironical  portions, — Ed.  Y,  I.] 


PREFACE. 


BY  TUE  EDITOR. 

In  introducing  to  the  reader  the  following  account  of  Captain 
Bock,  it  may  be  as  well  that  I  should  also  give  some  account 
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of  myself,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  manuscript  of  the 
captain  came  into  my  possession. 

I  little  thought,  at  one  time  of  my  life,  that  I  ever  should 
be  induced  to  visit  Ireland.  Often,  indeed,  had  I  declared— so 
great  was  my  horror  of  that  country— that  "  I  would  just  as  soon 
trust  my  person  among  those  savages  of  the  Andamans,  who  eat 
up  all  new-comers,  as  among  the  best-bred  gentlemen  of  Kerry 
and  Tipperary."  The  circumstances  that  at, length  led  me  to 
muster  up  courage  enough  for  the  undertaking  were  as  fol- 
low : — 

In  the  small  town  of  ,  where  I  reside,  in  the  West 

of  England,  some  pious  persona  succeeded,  the  year  before  last, 
in  establishing  a  society  on  the  model  of  the  Home  Missionary 
in  Loudon — with  this  difference,  that  the  labours  of  the  latter 
are  principally  confined  to  England,  while  ours  were  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  directed  to  the  conversion  and  illumination  of 
the  poor  benighted  Irish. 

The  ladies  of  our  town,  in  particular,  were  so  impressed  with 
the  urgency  of  raising  that  unfortunate  race  from  darkness,  that 
every  moment  of  delay  in  sending  missionaries  among  them 
appeared,  as  it  were,  an  age  lost  to  the  good  cause.  "  What 
could  be  more  imperative,"  they  asked,  "  than  the  claims  of 
those  destitute  souls  upon  us  1  If  the  county  of  Worcester, 
which  has  hitherto  been  accounted  the  Garden  of  England,  is 
now  (as  the  report  of  the  Home  Missionary  assures  us)  become, 
for  want  of  preachers, '  a  waste  and  howling  wilderness,'*  what 
must  the  mountains  of  Macgillicuddy  be  V 

In  this  temper  of  our  little  community,  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
singled  out — as  knowing  more  of  Catholic  countries  than  the 
rest,  from  having  passed  six  weeks  of  the  preceding  Summer  at 
Boulogne — to  undertake  the  honourable  but  appalling  task  of 
missionary  to  the  South  of  Ireland. 

To  hint  anything  of  my  personal  fears  to  the  ladies  (all  Chris- 
tians as  they  were),  was  more  than  I  had  the  courage  to  ven- 
ture. As  a  brave  man  once  said,  to  excuse  himself  for  not  re- 
fusing some  coxcomb's  challenge,  ' '  I  might  safely  trust  to  the 
judgment  of  my  own  sex,  but  how  should  I  appear  at  night 
before  the  maids  of  honour  1" 

I  accordingly  prepared  myself  as  speedily  as  I  could  for  the 
undertaking,  and  read  every  book  relating  to  Ireland  that  was 
at  all  likely  to  furnish  me  with  correct  notions  on  the  subject. 
For  instance,  in  everything  relating  to  political  economy  and 
statistics  I  consulted  Sir  John  Carr,  for  accurate  details  of  the 
rebellion  of  1798  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  and  for  statesmanlike 
views  of  the  Catholic  question  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Peel. 

I  was  also  provided  by  our  society  with  a  large  assortment  of 
religious  tracts  written  expressly  for  the  edification  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  particularly  a  whole  edition  of  a  little  work  by 
Miss  of  our  town,  to  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  White- 
boys  we  all  looked  forward  very  sanguinely. 

With  the  details  of  my  journey  to  Dublin  I  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader,  nor  with  any  account  of  the  curiosities  which  I 
witnessed  during  my  short  stay  in  that  city.  I  visited,  of 
course,  the  Parliament  House,  which  is  a  melancholy  emblem 
of  departed  greatness.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  relic 
of  its  former  pomp  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  chandelier,  which 
they  show  mournfully  to  strangers  as  "  the  last  remaing  branch 
of  the  aristocracy,"  and  the  part  of  this  structure  which  was 
the  House  of  Commons  is  since  the  Union  by  a  natural  transi- 
tion converted  into  a  cash  oflice. 

Having  received  all  proper  instructions  from  the  manager  of 
the  Religious  Tract  establishment  in  Sackville-street  (to  whom 
our  fellow-labourers  of  the  London  Tavern  had  consigned  me), 
I  left  Dublin  in  the  Limerick  coach,  on  the  16th  July,  1823,  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  who  wore  green  spectacles  and  a 
flaxen  wig,  and  who  was,  in  many  other  respects,  a  very  extra- 
ordinary personage. 

As  he  was  one  of  those  people  who  prefer  monologue  to  dia- 
logue, he  talked  through  the  whole  journey,  and  I  listened  to 
him  with  exemplary  patience. 

•  The  Rev.  Timothy  East,  of  Birmingham,  stated,  in  a  published 
sermon,  that  the  county  of  Worcester  had  been  termed  the  Garden 
of  England  ;  but,  in  a  moral  light,  it  may  be  regarded  aa  a  waste, 
liowling  wilderness. 


The  first  place  of  any  note,  on  our  way,  was  Naas — near  which 
was  the  ruin  of  a  magnificent  house,  begun,  but  never  finished, 
by  Lord  Strafi'ord,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  point- 
ing it  out  to  me,  my  friend  in  green  spectacles  said  :  '  |  It  is 
melancholy  to  think,  that  while  in  almost  all  other  countries  we 
find  historical  names  of  heroes  and  benefactors  familiarly  on  the 
lips  of  the  common  people,  and  handed  down  with  blessings  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  Ireland  the  only  remarkable  names 
of  the  last  six  hundred  years  that  have  survived  in  the  popular 
traditions  of  the  country  are  become  words  of  ill-omen,  and  are 
remembered  only  to  be  cursed.  Among  these  favourites  of  hate, 
the  haughty  nobleman  who  built  that  mansion  is  to  this  day, 
with  a  tenacity  that  does  honour  even  to  hate,  recorded  ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  Black  Tom,  still  haunts  the  imagination  of  the 
peasant,  as  one  of  those  dark  and  evil  beings  who  tormented  the 
land  in  former  days,  and  with  whom  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart  he  compares  its  more  modern  tormentors.  The  Babylo- 
nians, we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  buried  their  dead  in  honey — but 
it  is  in  the  very  gall  of  the  heart  that  the  memory  of  Ireland's 
rulers  is  embalmed." 

From  his  use  of  metaphors,  and  abuse  of  the  Government,  I 
should  have  concluded  that  my  companion  was  a  genuine  Irish- 
man— even  if  the  richness  of  his  brogue  had  not  established  his 
claim  to  that  distinction. 

In  passing  by  the  town  of  Kildare  he  directed  my  attention 
to  the  still  existing  traces  of  that  ruin  and  havoc  which  were 
produced  by  the  events  of  the  year  1798— "one  of  those  ferocious 
rebellions"  (as  he  expressed  himself)  "  whose  frequent  recurrence 
has  rendered  Ireland,  even  in  her  calmest  moments,  like  those 
fair  cities  on  the  side  of  Vesuvius,  but  a  tenant  at  will  to  the 
volcano  on  which  she  is  placed." 

"  Is  not  this  singular  ?"  he  added,  "  is  not  this  melancholy  1 
That,  while  the  progress  of  time  produces  a  change  in  all  other 
nations,  the  destiny  of  Ireland  remains  still  the  same— that  here 
we  still  find  her,  at  the  end  of  so  many  centuries,  struggling,  like 
Ixion,  on  her  wheel  of  torture — never  advancing,  always  suffering 
j  — her  whole  existence  one  monotonous  round  of  agony !    While  a 
I  principle  of  compensation  is  observable  throughout  the  fortunes 
I  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  they  who  enjoy  liberty  must 
;  pay  for  it  by  struggles,  and  they  who  have  sunk  into  slavery 
have  at  least  the  consolation  of  tranquillity— in  this  unhappy 
;  country  it  is  only  the  e«iZ  of  each  system  that  is  perpetuated — 
[  eternal  struggles,  without  one  glirupae  of  freedom,  and  an  un- 
relaxing  pressure  of  power,  without  one  moment  of  consolida- 
tion or  repose  !'' 

At  Roscrea,  about  half-way  between  Dublin  and  Limerick,  I 
parted  with  this  gentleman — having,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, communicated  to  him  the  object  of  my  journey  to  the 
South,  at  which  I  observed  he  smiled  rather  significantly. 
From  Roscrea  I  turned  off  the  main  road,  to  pay  a  visit  to  an 

old  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.   ,   whom  I  found  comfortably 

situated  in  his  new  living,  with  the  sole  drawback,  it  is  true,  of 
being  obliged  to  barricade  his  house  of  an  evening,  and  having 
little  emlrasures  in  his  hall-door  to  fire  through  at  unwelcome 
visitors. 

In  the  neii^hbourhood  of  my  friend's  house  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  celebrated  abbey,  which  stand,  picturesquely  enough, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  are  much  resorted  to  by  romantic 
travellers.  A  wish  had,  more  than  once,  occurred  to  me  to  see 
the  effect  of  these  ruins  by  moonlight  ;  but  the  alarming  indica- 
tions of  the  gun-holes  in  the  hall  door  had  prevented  me  from 
entertaining  any  serious  thoughts  of  such  an  enterprise. 

On  the  third  evening  of  my  stay,  however,  the  influence  of 
the  genial  "mountain  dew,"*  which  my  reverend  host  rather 
bountifully  dispensed,  so  far  prevailed  over  my  fears  and  my 
prudence  that  I  sallied  forth  alone  to  visit  these  ruins. 

Of  my  walk  I  have  no  very  clear  recollection.  I  only  remem- 
ber that  from  behind  the  venerable  walls,  as  I  approached  them, 
a  confused  murmur  arose,  which  startled  me  for  a  moment — but 
all  again  was  silent,  and  I  cautiously  proceeded.  J ust  then  a 
dark  cloud  happened  to  flit  over  the  moon,  which,  added  to  the 
effects  of  the  "mountain  dew,"  prevented  me  from  seeing  the 
objects  before  me  very  distinctly.   I  reached,  however,  in  safety 

*  Whiskey  "that  has  never  seen  the  face  of  a  ganger." 


the  great  portal  of  the  abbey,  and,  passing  through  it  to  the 
bank  which  overhangs  the  river,  found  myself  all  at  once,  to  my 
astonishment  and  horror  (the  moon  at  that  time  breaking  out  of 
a  cloud),  in  the  midst  of  some  hundreds  of  awful-looking  per- 
sons— all  arrayed  in  white  shirts,  and  ranged  in  silent  order  on 
each  side  to  receive  me  ! 

This  sight  sobered  me  completely — I  was  ready  to  sink  with 
terror — when,  a  voice  which,  I  could  observe,  proceeded  from  a 
man  with  a  plume  of  white  feathers  in  his  hat,*  said,  sternly, 
"  Pass  on,"  and  I,  of  course,  promptly  obeyed.  Though  there 
was  something  in  the  voice  that  seemed  rather  familiar  to  my 
ears,  it  was  not  without  exceeding  horror  that  I  perceived  the 
figure  that  spoke  advance  out  of  the  ranks  and  slowly  follow 
me. 

We  had  not  gone  many  steps  when  I  politely  motioned  to  him 
to  take  precedence,  not  feeling  quite  comfortable  with  such  a 
goblin  after  me.  He  accordingly  went  before,  and,  having  con- 
ducted me  to  a  spot  at  some  distance  from  the  band,  where  we 
could  uOt  be  observed  by  them,  tamed  hastily  round,  and  took 
me,  with  much  cordiality,  by  the  hand. 

I  now  perceived — what  the  reader  must  have  anticipated — 
that  this  personage  was  no  other  than  the  disguised  gentleman 
in  green  spectacles  ;  nor  was  it  long  before  I  learned  from  his 
own  lips  that  I  then  actually  stood  in  the  presence  of  -  the  great 
Captain  Rock. 

What  passed  between  the  captain  and  me  at  that  interview, 
I  do  not  feel  myself,  as  yet,  at  liberty  to  reveal.  I  can  only 
state  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  that  short  meeting  he  presented 
me  with  the  manuscript  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  public — requesting  of  me,  as  a  favour,  that  I 
would  read  it  attentively  over,  before  I  threw  away  any  further 
labour  or  thought  upon  the  mission  which  I  had  undertaken. 

I  lost  no  time,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  in  complying  with 
the  captain's  wish.  That  very  night,  before  I  slept,  I  carefully 
perused  the  whole  of  his  manuscript ;  and  so  strong  was  the 
impression  it  left  upon  my  mind,  that  it  is  the  rulers,  not  the 
people  of  Ireland,  who  require  to  be  instructed  and  converted, 
that  I  ordered  horses  early  the  next  morning — returned  with  all 
possible  despatch  to  my  constituents — called  instantly  a  full 
meeting  of  the  ladies  of  the  society,  and  proposed  that  a  new 
mission  should  forthwith. be'instituted,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enlightening  certain  dignitaries  both  of  Church  and  State, 
who  are,  in  everything  that  relates  to  Ireland,  involved  in  the 
most  destitute  darkness. 

The  ladies  listened  to  my  proposal  with  apparent  interest,  but 
no  steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  on  the  subject ;  and  the  only 
result  of  my  communication  to  them  has  been  a  romance  by 

Miss  ,  on  the  story  of  Captain  Rock,  which  is  at  present,  I 

understand,  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  which  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  much  more  extensively  read  than  the  captain's 
own  authentic  memoirs. 

With  respect  to  the  style  of  the  following  pages,  though  fre- 
quently rambling  and  ill- constructed,  it  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
surprise  the  reader  as  being  much  more  civilised  and  correct 
than  could  be  expected  from  a  hero  like  the  captain.  The 
classical  quotations  will  also  excite  some  surprise  ;  but  this  kind 
of  learning  was  once  very  common  among  persons  of  his  rank 
in  Ireland  ;  and  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Kerry,  tells  us  "  that 
classical  reading  extends  itself,  even  to  a  fault,  among  the  lower 
orders  of  Ireland — many  of  whom  have  a  greater  knowledge  in 
this  way  than  some  of  the  better  sort  in  other  places." 

March  31,  1824.        (to  be  continued.) 


THE  HtrXTER  AND  HIS  HORSE. 

The  huxter  in  his  stable  stood, 

And  with  his  hands  his  breast  he  smote ; 
"  I'm  in  a  curious  fix,"  he  said  ; 

"  To  day  I've  got  to  meet  a  note." 
His  half -starved  horse  heard  the  remark, 

And,  as  he  nipped  his  straw,  he  thought, 
"  I  would  be  glad  if  in  my  feed 

I  now  and  then  could  meet  an  oat." 

*  Hickey,  a  pseudo  Captain  Rock,  who  was  hanged  in  the  Summer 
of  iS23  at  Cork,  appears  to  have  generally  worn  feathers  in  his 
nightly  expeditions. 
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LOVE'S  MESS/^GE. 

BY  M.  B.  3. 


Violet  eyes  look  into  mine, 

Pale  is  the  flower-like  face, 
Yellow  tv-eases  ripple  and  shine 

O'er  brow  of  modest  grace, 
Red  lipa  quiver,  white  hands  cling 

To  hands  that  hold  them  fast, 
And,  'midst  my  anguish  murmuring. 

Two  words  are  breathed — the  last — 
The  very  last  ere  she  is  gone 
And  I  am  left  alone — "  Hope  on." 

Sweet  words  I  dear  wor3s  !  w'oen  wandering  far. 

Fighting  as  man  should  fight, 
Ye  went  before  me  like  a  star, 

Fair,  luminous,  and  bright. 
True  as  Bethlehem's  star  of  old. 

And  faithful  I  as  they 
Who  followed  it  with  gifts  and  gold, 

Before  His  feet  to  lay — 
My  gifts  1  gathered,  gold  I  won, 
Thought  but  of  her,  and  still  hoped  on. 

Home,  to  claim  the  prize  I  toiled  to 'win — 
Home,  to  lay  my  treasure  at  her  feet — 

Home,  to  gaza  those  violet  depths  within — 
Home  !  with  longiug  heart  and  footsteps  fieet  ! 

A  grass-grown  grave,  and  on  it  thrown 

The  shadow  of  a  cross — 
Cold,  cruel,  white,  a  senseless  stone 

That  mocked  my  awful  loss, 
And  told  me  silently  that  there, 

Under  the  dark  damp  clay. 
Mouldered  the  form  once  bright  and  fair 

And  beautful  as  day — 
Told  me  how  vain  my  wild  deep  woe, 

How  vain  my  hot  blinding  tears  ; 
That  Springs  would  come,  and  Summers  go. 

And  pass  the  changing  years, 
But  on  this  earth  those  lovelit  eyes 

Would  shine  on  me  no  more  ; 
That  broken  were  the  old  sweet  ties 

That  knic  two  hearts  of  yore  ; 
That  love  — dead  love — ah,  no  !  not  dead  ! 

I  felt  her  presence  near, 
As  on  the  gleaming  stone  I  read 

Two  words  distinct  and  clear — 
Two  holy  words  !  her  legacy — 

The  dearest  and  the  best — 
That  bade  me  look  beyond  where  she 

Had  entered  on  her  rest — 
That  bade  me  raise  my  weary  eyes 

Up,  far  above  the  tomb, 
On  to  that  land  of  fadeless  skies 

Where  is  no  cloud  nor  gloom — 
That  whispered  I  had  borne  no  loss — 

She  had  before  but  gone 
A  little  while — there  from  the  Cross 

They  bade  me  still  "  Hope  on"  ! 

DAWN,  TWILIGHT,  AND  MIDNIGHT. 

A  RUSSIAN  FAIRY  STORY. 

In  a  certain  kingdom  there  lived  a  king  who  had  three  daugh- 
ters of  indescribable  beauty.  The  king  guarded  them  more 
carefully  than  his  own  eyes.  He  built  underground  palaces,  in 
which  he  placed  them  like  birds  in  a  cage,  so  that  neither  the 
boisterous  winds  should  blow  on  them,  nor  the  bright  sun  bum 
them  with  its  rays. 

Once,  by  some  chance,  the  princesses  read  in  a  book  that  there 
is  a  wondrous  white  world,  and  when  the  king  came  to  visit 
them,  straightway  they  began  to  implore  him  tearfully  :  "  Our 
sovereign  father,  let  us  out  to  look  upon  the  white  world,  to 
walk  in  the  green  garden."  The  king  wished  to  dissuade  them  ; 
in  vain — they  would  not  hear  of  it ;  the  more  he  refused,  the  more 
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they  insisted.  Nothing  else  to  be  done,  the  king  granted  their 
irresistible  prayer.  The  beautiful  princesses  went  out  into  the 
garden  to  walk,  they  beheld  the  beautiful  sun,  the  trees,  and 
flowers,  they  were  unspeakably  delighted  that  the  white  world  was 
free  to  them ;  they  run  through  the  garden,  amuse  themselves,  ad- 
mirelevery  little  grass  blade,  when  all  at  once  the  stormy  whirlwind 
seizes  them,  and  bears  them  high  and  far  away,  it  is  unknown 
where.  The  nurses  and  governesses  are  in  terror  ;  they  run  to 
tell  the  king  ;  he  sends  immediately  his  most  faithful  servants  in 
every  direction,  promising  a  great  reward  to  him  who  should 
come  upon  the  trace  of  his  daughters.  The  royal  messengers 
journeyed  and  travelled,  discovering  nothing  ;  with  what  they 
went,  with  that  they  came  back.  The  king  summoned  his  great 
council,  and  asked  his  Boyars  if  some  one  would  not  under- 
take to  find  his  daughters  ;  to  him  who  should  do  so  he  would 
give  any  one  of  them  in  marriage,  with  a  rich  dowry.  He 
asked  once — all  were  silent  ;  a  second  time — no  answer  ;  a  third, 
not  half  a  word.  The  king  wept  bitter  tears,  and  said,  "  It  is 
evident  I  have  no  friends  or  defenders."  Then  he  ordered  a 
proclamation  to  be  made  to  the  whole  kingdom,  hoping  that 
some  one  might  be  found  amongst  corpmon  people  to  do  the 
deed.  At  this  time  there  lived  a  poor  widow  in  a  certain  village, 
who  had  three  sons,  powerful,  mighty  heroes.  They  were  all 
born  in  one  night ;  the  eldest  at  twilight,  the  second  at  mid- 
night, the  third  at  the  early  dawn.  On  this  account  they  were 
named  Twilight,  Midnight,  and  Dawn.  Immediately  they  heard 
of  the  king's  proclamation,  they  took  their  mother's  blessing  and 
set  out  for  the  capital  city.  They  came  to  the  king,  bowed  down 
before  him,  and  said  : 

*'  Hail,  sire  !  be  well  for  many  years.  We  have  come  to  you, 
not  for  the  sake  of  feasting,  but  to  do  a  deed.  Permit  us  to  go 
and  find  your  daughters,  the  princesses." 

"  Honour  to  you,  good  youths ;  how  do  men  call  you  by 
name  ?" 

"  We  are  three  brothers — Dawn,  Twilight,  and  Midnight." 

"What  supplies  can  I  give  you  for  the  road  ?" 

"We  need  nothing  for  ourselves,  your  Majesty  ;  but  we  pray 
you  not  to  desert  our  mother.  Care  for  her  in  her  poverty  and 
old  age." 

The  king  took  the  old  woman,  lodged  her  in  the  palace,  and 
gave  orders  that  meat  and  drink  should  be  furnished  her  from 
his  own  table,  and  clothing  from  his  own  storehouses. 

The  three  young  men  set  out,  and  went  their  way.  They 
travelled  one,  two,  and  three  months,  till  they  came  to  a  broad 
and  desert  steppe.  Boyond  the  steppe  there  is  a  forest,  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest  a  hut.  They  knock  at  the  window — no 
answer.    They  go  in  at  the  door.    No  one  in  the  hut. 

"  Well,  brothers,  let  us  stop  here  for  a  time  ;  let  us  rest  after 
the  road." 

They  undressed,  said  their  prayers,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 
Next  morning  the  youngest  brother,  Dawn,  said  to  Twilight, 
the  eldest : 

"  We  two  will  go  hunting,  but  do  you  remain  at  home  and  get 
our  dinner  ready." 

The  eldest  brother  consented.  Near  the  hut  was  a  pen  full  of 
sheep  ;  so,  not  thinking  long  about  it,  he  took  the  best  sheep, 
killed,  dressed,  and  roasted  it  for  dinner.  He  prepared  every- 
thing properly,  and  lay  down  to  rest.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
noise  and  thundering,  the  door  opened,  and  a  little  old  man 
came  in  ;  an  ell  himself,  his  beard  seven  ells  long,  he  looked 
angrily,  and  screamed  at  Twilight  : 

"How  did  you  dare  to  play  the  master  in  my  house  ?  How 
did  you  dare  to  kill  my  sheep  ]" 

Twilight  answers  : 

"  Grow  up  first.    Now  I  can't  see  you.    I'll  take  a  spoon  of 
soup,  and  a  bit  of  bread,  and  blind  you." 
The  little  old  man  grew  still  more  enraged. 
"I  am  small,  but  valiant." 

He  seized  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  began  beating  Twilight  on  the 
head  with  it.  He  beat  him  till  he  almost  killed  him,  and  then 
threw  him  under  the  bench.  After  that  he  ate  up  the  roasted 
sheep,  and  went  off  into  the  woods. 

Twilight  got  up,  bound  his  head  with  a  cloth,  and  lay  on  the 
bench,  groaning.    His  brothers  returned,  and  asked  : 

"What  has  happened  V 


"  Oh !  brothers,  I  heated  the  stove,  and  ray  head  began  to 
ache  from  the  great  fire.  I  have  beeen  rolling  about  all  day 
like  a  crazy  man.  I  could  neither  roast  nor  stew,  the  heat 
would  not  let  me." 

Next  day  Dawn  went  to  hunt  with  Twilight,  and  left  Mid- 
night at  home  to  cook  the  dinner.  He  made  a  fire,  picked  out 
the  fattest  sheep,  killed,  dressed,  and  roasted  it,  prepared  the 
dinner,  and  lay  down  on  the  bench.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
knocking  and  a  thundering.  A  little  old  man  entered,  himself 
an  ell,  his  beard  seven  ells  long.  He  began  to  beat  and  pound 
Midnight,  left  him  barely  alive  ;  then  ate  the  roasted  sheep, 
and  went  off  into  the  woods.  Midnight  bound  up  his  head,  and 
lay  groaning  under  the  bench.    His  brothers  came  home. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you.  Midnight  ?"  asked  Dawn. 

"  Half  stifled,  brother,  from  the  heat.  My  head  is  almost 
split,  and  I  could  not  get  your  dinner  ready." 

The  third  day  the  elder  brothers  went  to  hunt,  and  Dawn 
stayed  at  home.  He  chose  the  best  sheep,  killed,  dressed,  and 
roasted  it  for  dinner.  He  lay  down  on  the  bench.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  knocking  and  thundering.  The  old  man  is  walking, 
in  the  yard  with  a  bundle  of  hay  upon  his  head,  and  a  large  pail 
of  water  in  his  hand.  He  puts  down  the  pail,  scatters  the  hay 
over  the  yard,  and  goes  to  counting  the  sheep.  He  finds  that 
one  is  missing  again.  That  moment  he  flew  into  a  rage,  rushed 
into  the  hut,  hurled  himself  at  Dawn,  and  struck  him  heavily 
on  the  head.  Dawn  jumped  up,  seized  the  old  man  by  his 
long  beard,  pulled  and  dragged  him  on  every  side  over  the  floor. 
As  he  tugged,  he  kept  saying  : 

"Not  knowing  the  ford,  don't  jump  in." 

The  old  man,  himself  an  ell,  his  beard  seven  ells,  begged  and 
prayed  : 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  mighty,  powerful  hero  ;  do  not  give  me 
over  to  death.    Lot  my  soul  repent !" 

Dawn  pulled  him  out  into  the  yard,  took  him  to  a  great  oak 
post,  into  which  he  fastened  his  beard  with  a  great  iron  wedge. 
Then  he  went  into  the  hut  and  waited  for  his  brothers.  They 
came  from  the  hunt,  and  wondered  that  he  was  safe  and  sound. 
Dawn  laughed,  and  said  : 

"Come,  brothers,  do  you  know  I  have  caught  your  'heat,' 
and  fastened  it  to  a  post."  They  went  to  the  yard,  and  found 
that  the  old  man  had  run  away,  but  half  his  beard  was  waving 
on 'the  post.  Wherever  he  went  there  were  traces  of  blood. 
Following  the  traces,  they  came  to  a  deep  opening.  Dawn  wove 
a  long  rope  from  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  commanded  his 
two  brothers  to  let  him  down  under  the  earth.  They  did  so. 
He  appeared  in  the  other  world.  He  freed  himself  from  the 
rope,  and  went  wluther  his  eyes  looked.  He  walked  and  walked, 
till  he  saw  a  copper  palace.  He  went  in.  He  was  met  by  the 
youngest  princess — more  beautiful  than  a  blushing  flower,  whiter 
than  white  snow.    With  kindly  greeting  she  asked  him  : 

* '  How  have  you  come  here,  kind  young  man  1  Was  it  of  your 
own  will,  or  by  necessity  ?" 

"Your  parent  sent  us  to  find  you  princesses." 

Straightway  she  seated  him  at  the  table,  gave  him  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  brought  a  measure  of  the  water  of  strength. 

"  Drink  of  this  water  ;  your  strength  will  be  increased.'' 

Dawn  emptied  the  measure,  and  felt  in  himself  mighty 
strength. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  I  can  overcome  anything."^ 
That  moment  a  rushing  wind  rose  up.    The  princess  was 
frightened. 

' '  My  serpent  will  fly  here  directly,"  she  said. 

She  took  Dawn  by  the  hand,  and  hid  him  in  another  room. 
A  three-headed  serpent  came,  struck  the  damp  earth,  turned 
into  a  young  man,  and  cried  out  : 

"Ah!  there  is  a  Russian  odour  there.  Who  is  visiting 
you  V 

"  Who  could  be  ?  You  were  flying  through  Russia  ;  there's 
where  you  got  the  Russian  odour  ;  that's  why  you  think  'tis 
here." 

The  serpent  asked  for  meat  and  drink.  The  princess  brought 
him  different  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  and  in  the  liquids  she 
poured  sleeping  drops.  The  serpent  ate  and  drank  his  fill,  then 
began  to  incline  to  sleep  ;  he  made  the  princess  comb  his  hair, 
he  put  his  head  on  her  knees,  and  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  The 


princess  called  out  Dawn,  who  drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  the 
serpent's  heads.  Then  they  made  a  great  fire,  which  consumed 
the  filthy  serpent,  and  they  scattered  his  ashes  over  the  clear 
field. 

"Now,  farewell,  princess  !  I  go  to  find  your  sisters  ;  when 
I  recover  them  I  will  come  for  you."  So  spoke  Dawn,  and  went 
away. 

He  journeyed  till  he  saw  a  silver  palace  ;  in  that  palace  lived 
the  second  princess.  There  Dawn  killed  the  six-headed  serpent, 
and  went  further.  Whether  it  was  long  or  short  he  made  his 
way  to  the  golden  palace,  where  the  eldest  princess  lived  ;  he 
killed  the  twelve  headed  serpent,  and  freed  her  from  confine- 
ment. The  princess  was  rejoiced,  and  prepared  to  go  home  ; 
she  went  out  into  the  broad  court,  and  waved  her  bright  hand- 
kerchief ;  the  golden  kingdom  folded  together  into  an  egg  ;  she 
took  the  egg,  put  it  into  her  pocket,  and  went  with  the  hero 
Dawn  for  her  sisters.  They  did  as  she  ;  they  folded  their  king- 
doms into  eggs,  put  them  in  their  pockets,  and  set  out  for  the 
opening.  Twilight  and  Midnight  drew  up  their  brother  and 
the  three  princesses  into  the  white  world.  They  all  arrived 
together  in  their  own  kingdom  ;  the  princesses  unrolled  their 
eggs  on  a  clear  space,  and  behold  the  three  kingdoms  appeared 
— the  copper,  the  silver,  and  the  golden.  The  king  was  so  de- 
lighted that  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  Straightway  he  had 
Dawn,  Twilight,  and  Midnight  married  to  his  three  daughters, 
and  at  his  death  he  made  Dawn  his  heir. 


WATCHING  THE  CASTLE. 

A   BALLAD   OF  MUNSTER. 

BY  BUS. 

Clear  and  red  the  full  round  moon. 
By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore, 

Arose  that  sultry  night  in  June, 

While  the  Norman  dreamed  to  the  river's  tune, 

That  mingled  with  the  low  wind's  croon, 
By  the  gliding  Avonmore. 

The  midnight  brought  the  banshee's  wail, 
By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore  ; 

'Twas  borne  upon  the  scented  gale. 

It  glanced  between  the  moonbeams  pale. 

It  floated  slowly  down  the  vale 
By  the  gliding  Avonmore. 

From  the  wood  and  from  the  hill. 
By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore, 

From  the  stream  and  from  the  rill, 

A  strange  wild  sadness  all  did  fill ; 

It  stole  along  the  air  so  still, 
By  the  gliding  Avonmore  ! 

The  cock  crowed  thrice  before  the  dawn. 
By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore  ; 

The  fleet  hare  coursed  along  the  lawn, 

A  damp,  cold  tramp  sounds  from  the  bawn  ; 

And  yet  the  warders  stretch  and  yawn 
By  the  gliding  Avonmore  ! 

They  did  not  see  the  mail-clad  men. 
By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore, 

That  silently  streamed  down  the  glen. 

Like  gliding  snakes  they  crossed  the  fen. 

They  clomb  the  fosse,  they  tilled  the  pen, 
That  night  by  Avonmore. 

Close  they  lay  beneath  the  trees, 

By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore  ; 

Close  they  crouched  on  bended  knees — 

Not  a  whisper  on  the  breeze — 

Woe  to  the  dreamer  next  he  sees 
The  gliding  Ayonmore. 

Belted  knights  with  spurs  so  bright, 
By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore, 
Disturbed  the  silent  Summer  night — 


And  cautiously  the  kerne  light 
Passed  near,  in  bronzed  armour  dight, 
By  the  gliding  Avonmore. 

Till  rose  a  low  and  smothered  ring 

By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore  ; 
Like  a  finger's  touch  on  the  tightened  string — 
A  short  wild  gush— and  low  they  sprmg 
Beneath  the  grass,  till  daylight  bring 
The  sight  of  Avonmore. 

The  watch -dog's  howl  was  loud  and  deep 
By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore  ; 

It  roused  the  soldier  from  his  sleep, 

And  nervous  tinglings  o'er  him  ereep  ; 

It  ended  with  a  long  drawn  weep 
By  the  gliding  Avonmore. 

The  sheep-bell's  note  from  the  mountain  side, 

By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore, 
Adown  the  tree-clad  glen  did  glide — 
The  mist  was  drawn  like  a  curtain  wide— 
The  heron  screamed  above  the  tide, 
By  the  gliding  Avonmore. 

The  spirit's  wail  was  heard  once  more, 
By  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore  ! 
To  many  an  ear  its  requiem  bore — 
For  they  saw  her  dimly  pace  the  shore, 
And  a  cold  damp  dread  their  hearts  ran  o'er, 
By  the  gliding  Avonmore  ! 

And  with  the  day  thy  bubbling  wave, 
0  Avonmore,  sweet  Avonmore  ! 

Unto  the  haughty  Norman  gave — 

Cold  and  wet — a  hasty  grave, 

With  broken  spear,  and  bloody  glaive, 
'Neath  the  gliding  Avonmore  ! 


THE  MODERN  ART  OF  "PREACHING." 

The  following  specimen  shows  to  great  perfection  the  system 
on  which  the  Spurgeonite  style  of  sermonising  is  constructed  : — 

Brethren,  the  words  of  my  text  are — 

"  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard, 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone  ; 
And  when  she  got  there  the  cupboard  was  bare, 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. " 

These  beautiful  words,  dear  friends,  carry  with  them  a  solemn 
lesson.  I  propose  this  evening  to  analyse  their  meaning,  and 
to  attempt  to  apply  it,  lofty  as  it  may  be,  to  our  every-day 
life. 

«'  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  she  went  to  the  cupboard. 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone." 

Mother  Hubbard,  you  see,  was  old  ;  there  being  no  mention 
of  others,  we  may  presume  she  was  alone  :  a  widow — a  friend- 
less, old,  solitary  widow.  Yet,  did  she  despair  ]  Did  she  sit 
down  and  weep,  or  read  a  novel,  or  wring  her  hands  !  No,  she 
went  to  the  cupboard.  And  here  observe  that  she  "  went"  to 
the  cupboard.  She  did  not  hop,  or  skip,  or  run,  or  jump,  or 
use  any  other  peripatetic  artifice  ;  she  solely  and  merely  "  went" 
to  the  cupboard. 

We  have  seen  that  she  was  old  and  lonely,  and  we  further  see 
that  she  was  poor.  For,  mark,  the  words  are  "  the  cupboard," 
not  "one  of  the  cupboards,"  or  the  left  hand  cupboard,  or  the 
one  above,  or  the  one  below,  or  the  one  under  the  floor,  but 
just  "the  cupboard."  The  one  humble  little  cupboard  the  poor 
widow  possessed.  And  why  did  she  go  to  the  cupboard  ?  Was 
it  to  bring  forth  golden  goblets  or  glittering  precious  stones, 
or  costly  apparel,  or  feasts,  or  any  other  attribute  of  wealth  ? 
It  was  to  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone  !  Not  only  was  the  widow 
poor,  but  her  dog,  the  sole  prop  of  her  old  age,  was  poor  too. 
We  can  imagine  the  scene.  The  poor  dog  crouching  in  the 
corner,  looking  wistfully  at  the  solitary  cupboard,  and  the  widow 
going  to  the  cupboard — in  hope,  in  expectation,  may  be — to 
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open  it,  although  we  are  not  distinctly  told  that  it  was  not  half 
open,  or  ajar — to  open  it  for  that  poor  dog. 

"  But  whea  she  got  there  the  cupboard  was  bare, 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. " 

"  When  she  got  there  !"  You  see,  dear  brethren,  what  per- 
severance is.  You  see  the  beauty  of  persistence  in  doing  right. 
She  got  there.  There  were  no  turnings  and  twistings,  no  slip  ■ 
pings  and  slidings,  no  leanings  to  the  right  or  falterings  to  the 
left.    With  glorious  simplicity  we  are  told  she  got  there. 

And  how  was  her  noble  effort  rewarded  ? 

"  The  cupboard  was  bare  !" 

It  was  bare  !  There  were  to  be  found  neither  oranges,  nor 
cheesecakes,  nor  penny  buns,  nor  gingerbread,  nor  crackers,  nor 
nuts,  nor  lucifer  matches.  The  cupboard  was  bare !  There 
was  but  one,  only  one  solitary  cupboard  in  the  whole  of  that 
cottage,  and  that  one,  the  sole  hope  of  the  widow,  and  the 
glorious  loadstar  of  the  poor  dog,  was  bare  !  Had  there  been  a 
leg  of  mutton,  a  loin  of  lamb,  a  lillet  of  veal,  even  an  ice  from 
Gunter's,  the  case  would  have  been  different,  the  incident  would 
have  been  otherwise.  But  it  was  bare,  my  brethren,  bare  as  a 
bald  head,  bare  as  an  infant  born  without  a  caul. 

Many  of  you  will  probably  say,  with  all  the  pride  of  worldly 
sophistry  : 

"  The  widow,  no  doubt,  went  out  and  bought  the  dog  a 
biscuit." 

Ah,  no  !  Far  removed  from  earthly  ideas,  these  mundane 
desires.  Mother  Hubbard  (the  widow  whom  thoughtless  world- 
lings would  despise,  in  that  she  only  owned  one  cupboard)  per- 
ceived, or  I  might  even  say  saw,  at  once  the  relentless  logic  of 
the  situation,  and  yielded  to  it  with  all  the  heroism  of  that 
nature  which  had  enabled  her  without  deviation  to  reach  the 
barren  cupboard.  She  did  not  attempt,  like  the  stitfnecked 
scoffers  of  this  generation,  to  war  agaiust  the  inevitable  ;  she 
did  not  try,  like  the  so-called  men  of  science,  to  explain  what 
she  did  not  understand.  She  did  nothing.  *'  The  poor  dog 
had  none  !"  And  then  at  this  point  our  information  ceases. 
But  do  we  not  know  sufficient  J  Are  we  not  cognisant  of 
enough  ? 

Who  would  dare  to  pierce  the  veil  that  shrouds  the  ulterior 
fate  of  old  Mother  Hubbard — the  poor  dog — the  cupboard — or 
the  bone  that  was  not  there  ?  Must  we  imagine  her  still  stand- 
ing at  the  open  cupboard  door,  depict  to  ourselves  the  dog  still 
drooping  his  disappointed  tail  upon  the  floor,  the  sought-for 
bone  still  remaining  s  jmewhere  else  ?  Ah,  no  !  my  dear  bre- 
thren, we  are  not  so  permitted  to  attempt  to  read  the  future. 
Suffice  it  for  us  to  glean  from  this  beautiful  story  its  many  les- 
sons ;  suffice  it  for  us  to  apply  them,  to  study  them  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  natural  frailty  of  our  nature, 
to  avoid  being  widows  ;  to  shua  the  patronymic  of  Hubbard  ; 
to  have,  if  our  means  afford  it,  more  than  one  cupboard  in  the 
house  ;  and  to  keep  stores  in  them  all.  And,  oh  !  dear  friends, 
keeping  in  recollection  what  we  have  learned  this  day,  let  us 
avoid  keeping  dogs  that  are  fond  of  bones.  But,  brethren, 
if  we  do — if  Fate  has  ordained  that  we  should  do  any  of  these 
things — let  us  then  go,  as  Mother  Hubbard  did,  straight,  with- 
out curvetting  or  prancing,  to  our  cupboard,  empty  though  it 
be ;  let  us,  like  her,  accept  the  inevitable  with  calm  steadfast- 
ness ;  and  should  we,  like  her,  ever  be  left  with  a  hungry  dog 
and  an  empty  cupboard,  may  future  chroniclers  be  able  to  write 
also  of  us,  in  the  beautiful  words  of  our  text : 

"  And  BO  the  poor  dog  had  none." 
A  CIVIL  EDITOR. 


Tfaia  is  how  an  American  editor,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  his  best  humour  at  the  time  of  writing,  answeied  some  of 
his  correspondents  : — ■ 

SnLftkins. — You  might  improve  the  appearance  of  your  letters 
very  much  by  getting  some  one  else  to  write  them  for  you. 
Your  penmanship  looks  like  the  drawing  of  a  rail  fence  after  a 
hurricane.  You  ought  to  practise  with  charcoal  on  a  barn- 
door. 


Reader. — 1.  The  best  way  to  make  a  cold  house  warm  is  to 
set  it  on  fire.  2.  In  fashionable  society  it  is  not  considered 
etiquette  for  a  gentleman  to  wipe  his  nose  iu  the  corner  of  the 
table-cloth. 

An  Old  Veteran. — Your  letter  looks  as  if  it  had  been  writ- 
ten with  a  toothpick  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco 
juice.  We  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  vjith  your  face.  Per- 
haps it  needs  washing. 

Professah. — We  agree  with  you,  deah  sah,  that  the  most 
pleasant  part  of  a  teacher's  duty  is  to  let  school  out.  As  you 
can't  get  an  auger  of  sufficient  length  and  strength  in  your  dis- 
trict to  perforate  the  skulls  of  your  dull  scholars,  you  might  let 
a  ray  of  light  into  their  dull  heads  by  the  scientific  use  of  a 
cleaver. 

Tender  Young  Man. — You  want  to  know  what  course  of  study 
you  should  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  improving  yourself. 
Judging  your  attainments  from  the  manner  in  which  you  ex- 
press your  request,  we  would  recommend  you  to  take  daily 
exercise  of  three  or  four  hours  in  the  English  alphabet  and  the 
multiplication  table.  After  becoming  somewhat  proficient  in 
these  branches,  you  should  take  up  some  standard  works  like 
"Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  "Mother  G  oose's  Melodies,"  a  de- 
scriptive circular  of  some  unsaleable  sewing  machines,  &c.,  &c., 
not  omitting  to  take  an  occasional  squint  at  a  show-bill. 


THE  BIG-HEARTED  FELLOW. 


BY  PKANCIS  S.  SMITH. 


He  dines  on  rich  dishes  and  wears  the  best  clothes, 

He  don't  care  for  money — he  spends  as  he  goes — 

He  has  a  sweet  partner  and  little  ones  fair, 

And  a  home  neat  aud  tidy,  but  seldom  goes  there. 

He  favours  the  club,  and  he  visits  the  play, 

And  be  flirts  with  coquettes  as  they  fall  in  his  way, 

The  while  his  true  wife  sits  at  home  in  her  Woe — 

But  then  he's  a  big-hearted  fellow,  you  know. 

How  swift  flies  the  time  when  the  champagne  he  quaffs  ! 
How  he  jokes  with  "  the  boys"  !    How  be  shouts  !  How  he 
laughs  ! 

But  when  at  his  own  fireside  how  altered  his  tone  ! 
If  the  children  approach  him  he  utters  a  groan — 
If  his  wife  even  hints,  while  he  pores  o'er  the  news, 
That  the  coal  is  all  out — that  the  children  need  shoes — 
He  raves  lil^e  a  madman  and  swears  till  he's  hoarse — 
But  then  he's  a  bi^-hearted  fellow,  of  course. 

At  length,  when  his  means  are  exhausted,  he  tries 

To  borrow  from  others  less  free  but  more  wise 

Than  himself,  when  he  finds  that  there  is  not  one  friend 

Of  all  the  gay  throng  who  has  money  to  lend. 

So  he  lives  on  "  free  lunches"  and  "  sponges"  for  drinks, 

And  finally  into  a  pai^er's  grave  sinks. 

And  leaves  to  his  sad  wife  the  record  he  bore 

As  a  big-hearted  fellow — just  this  and  no  more. 


MUSICAL  SCALES. 


Nothing  appears  to  the  modern  ear  more  natural  and  irresis- 
tibly logical  than  the  scale  of,  say,  G  major,  represented  by  the 
white  keys  of  the  pianoforte.  Every  Irish,  English,  or  French 
child  would  hit  its  consecutive  notes  as  by  natural  instinct,  and 
any  deviation  from  their  sequence  appears  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Nature  herself.  But  our  belief  in  the  immutability  of  the  scale 
would  be  rudely  shaken  if  we  asked  a  Moldavian  child  to  sing 
the  sequence  of  notes  most  natural  to  it ;  for  we  should  fiad 
that  this  child,  or  a  gipsy,  would  ijiiroduce  the  augmented  second 
(F  to  G  sharp) — an  interval,  on  the  other  hand,  most  difficult  for 
the  untrained  Western  singer  to  hit.  Further  investigations 
lead  to  still  more  remarkable  results.  The  scale  of  the  Chinese, 
for  example,  consists  practically  of  the  five  notes  represented  by 
the  blaok  keys  of  the  piano  ;  and  the  music  of  the  Japanese, 
equally  elaborate  and  complicated,  shows  also  similar  eccen- 
tricities of  scale  formation.  The  octave  of  the  Arabs  is  divided 
into  sixteen,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  into  seventeen 
parts,  and  these  not  always  equal  to  each  other.     In  India  a 


distinct  musical  system  may  be  traced  some  3,000  years  back  ; 
and  here  we  find  a  still  more  minute  division  of  the  octave  than 
obtains  among  the  Arabs.  The  Jndian  scale,  according  to  Dr. 
Pole,  consists  of  seven  degrees,  amoni;  which  the  twenty-two 
theoretical  intervals  are  unequally  divided.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  and  other  Eastern  systems  imply  a  subdivision  of  the 
tone  into  more  than  the  two  parts  of  which  alone  our  modern 
tonality  takes  cognizance.  It  might  be  alleged  that  by  ignoring 
the  quarter-tone  we  show  less  subtlety  of  ear  than  the  Eastern 
nations,  or  even  than  some  birds  in  whose  song  that  interval  may 
bo  discovered  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  system  of  harmony 
would  become  complicated  to  an  unmanageable  degree  if  we 
were  to  take  notice  of  these  shades  of  intonation,  to  which, 
moreover,  our  ears  have  become  unaccustomed.  There  is  indeed 
little  doubt  that  without  the  firm  establishment  of  the  diatonic 
scale  the  development  of  modern  music  would  have  been 
impossible,  and  this,  like  other  groat  achievements  in  art,  is 
originally  due  to  the  Greeks.  We  cannot  here  follow  the  gradual 
rise  of  music  in  Greece  from  the  simple  tetrachord  of  Terpander 
to  the  highly  developed  system  of  Pythagoras.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  various  notes  defined  by  Euclid  by  means  of  the  pro- 
portionate lengths  of  string  corresponding  to  them  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  series  of  natural  keys  on  our  organs  and 
pianofortes.  The  introduction  to  a  large  extent  of  chromatic 
notes,  the  influence  of  harmonic  combinations,  and  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  tonality,  are  named  by  Dr.  Pole  as  the 
three  most  important  elements  of  modern  music. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  TOCNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COaHCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XXXV. 
Euphonic  a,  h,  n,  and  c. 

Having  finished  the  Exercises  on  Aspiration — i.e.,  on  the  sounds 
of  certain  coDSonants  uoder  certain  influences — and  before  entering 
on  an  explanation  of  Eclipsis,  it  may  be  beneficial  to  the  learner  of 
Irish  grammar  to  be  made  aware  of  a  use  that  is  oftentimes  made 
of  the  above  letters  in  both  the  oral  and  written  language.  They 
frequently  occur  in  both  cases  without  any  grammatical  reason 
whatever,  and  the  uninitiated  is  as  frequently  puzzled  to  know 
the  meaning  of  them.  These  letters,  thea,  are  used  for  euphony 
— to  prevent  hiatus.  Hiatus  takes  place  when  a  word '  ending 
with  a  vowel  is  immediately  followed  by  a  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel — as  riA  oige,  of  youth.  To  prevent  the  hiatus,  or  gap  in 
sound,  between  a  and  6,  an  h  is  thrown  between,  as  riA  h-oige, 
which  brings  out  the  sounds  of  both  vowels  more  distinctly,  with- 
out halting  in  the  middle.  The  introduction  of  the  adventitious  letter 
is  said  to  be  euphonic— it  produces  euphony  ;  that  is,  it  causes  an 
easy,  smooth  enunciation  which  is  agreeable  to  the  ear.  The 
learner  will  not  meet  again  in  this  course  of  Lessons  the  words 
Hiatus,  Euphony,  or  Euphonies  explained.  The  Euphonies,  in  the 
sense  here  laid  down,  are,  a,  h,  n,  and  c,  of  which  a  is  used  only 
with  CA,  as  ACA,  but  Vi,  n,  and  c  should  be  separated  from  the  fol- 
lowing word  by  a  hyphen  {-).  It  is  not  clways  necessary  to  place  a 
euphonic  between  two  vowels  in  the  position  described.  Experience 
will  teach  the  student  more. 

Exercise. — Translate  the  following  words  and  sentences 

1.  Ca  bpog  AgAtii.  Va  a^aii  gecvt  Aige.  Ca  cac  Donn  ajac.  2. 
b-puil^  bAinne  bo  aj;ac?  Ca  bAinne  g-ibAifv  A^Am.  3.  Cia  Lei]' An 
f^iAti  pn,  A  true  ?  If  Liom  e,  A  Acdifv.  4,  Ca  eAjLd  Tn6f\  oi\m.  til 
1T1A1C  e  pn.  5.  Ca  ca]\u  ajut  ocfVAi"  oi\n.  Ca  cei]*c  AgArn  ope.  C. 
CiAbeifAn  iriAcog?  Ifiioine.  7.  b-puil>  pon  ■oeAix^  ajac  ?  Tli 
b-puil  Acc  CA  pon  pionn  AgAtn.  S.  CAbAii\  -oAm  x>eoc  uirge.  Ca 
An  u-uif5e  puAl^,  9.  HIaLa  uifge.  Ca  pox^  AjAtn.  10.  ScuAb, 
niiAf,  6|\.  An  LeAC  An  fAiniie?  An  aiL  beAC  6^^  ?  Tli  niAic  tiom 
pion.  ni  mAi6  iioni  lui.  11.  1m  u]\  Agu)'  bAinne  up.  An  feAp{v 
teAC  bAtnne  ionA  pon  ?  12.  bA-o  -pAiJA,  bong  Ayvo,  peob  bAn.  13. 
til  mS  An  peA]\.  T)a  ■oeun  olc.  Ha  guil  Aip  mo  fon.  14.  'Oun  tdo 
■6oj\Ay.  'Oun  A  ■DopAf.  T3un  a  ■oopAf.  15,  Coj  fUAf  •oo  cfvoi-oe. 
17.  Cuip  pof  An  j-peAl.  18.  11a  61  An  iufge.  19.  eun,  lAfg, 
cu,  mAT)A'6,  bAile  niop,  baile  boAg.  20.  Cia,  cab,  cbo,  cca^c, 
ceim,  Leitn. 

(to  be  contiktjed.) 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

CONUNDRUMS. 

1.  — By  E.  L.  Galligher. 

Why  is  a  washerwoman  the  greatest  of  navigators  i 

2.  — What  word  of  three  letters,  when  spelled  backwardo,  is  a 
nour,  and  when  spelled  forwards  is  a  verb  ? 

3.  — By  Annie  Welch. 

It's  found  in  a  house  though  it  be  but  a  hut ; 
And  without  it  no  razor  howe'er  sharp  can  cut. 
It's  always  in  sugar,  but  never  in  tea. 
It's  part  of  yourself  but  not  part  of  me. 
What  is  it  ? 

ENIGAIAS. 

1.  — By  Sarah  M'Gaughey. 

My  1,  12,  11,  is  a  river  in  Europe. 

My  8,  10,  4,  2,  1,  12,  is  a  city  of  Spain. 

My,  3,  4,  9,  11,  8,  10,  23,  is  a  town  of  Ohio. 

My  8,  12,  6,  11.  2,  7,  is  a  town  of  Finland. 

My  4,  10,  13,  13,  12,  21,  25,  20,  is  an  island  north  of  Europe. 

My  .5,  18,  17,  23,  14,  20,  25,  is  a  mountain  in  the  southern 

parD  of  Europr. 
My  24,  5,  14,  6,  12,  is  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
My  16,  19,  15,  8, 10,  23,  is  a  county  of  Texas. 
My  22,  9,  1,  2,  6,  is  a  river  of  Denmark. 
My  whole  is  one  of  the  principal  documents  ever  published  in 

America. 

2.  — By  Mary  Maher. 

My  first  is  in  fur,  but  not  in  skin  ; 

My  second  in  uproar,  but  not  in  din  ; 

My  third  is  in  barrel,  but  not  in  bin  ; 

My  fourth  is  in  not,  and  also  in  no  ; 

My  fifth  is  in  high,  but  not  in  low  ; 

My  sixth  is  in  Athens,  but  not  in  Greece  ; 

My  seventh  is  in  quarrel,  but  not  in  peace  ; 

My  eighth  is  in  run,  but  not  in  walk  ; 

My  ninth  is  in  knife,  but  not  in  fork. 

Entire,  I  am  necessary,  and  found  in  every  home. 

PUZZLE. 

1. — By  Annie  E  Connolly. 

Required,  a  word  of  seven  letters  and  three  syllablea,  which 
reads  the  same  backwards  as  forwards. 


CORRIG  WOOD. 

(Near  Portarlington.  ) 


BY  JOHN  MURDOCK. 


Sweet  Corrig  Wood  !  dear  Corrig  Wood  ! 

My  blessings  on  thy  verdant  shades  ! 
I  would  I  only  fitly  could 

Describe  the  beauty  of  thy  glades 
And  mazes  wild,  where  rustic  maids 
Oft  wander  at  their  own  sweet  will 
And  seem  like  Venuses  at  home  ! 
How  oft  I've  threaded  through  thee,  till 
In  sleep,  as  'twere,  I  seemed  to  roam. 
And  Dreamland  beckoned  me  to  come  ! 
Thine  ancient  spire,  thy  glorious  trees, 
Ttiine  arcades — mazes  made  to  please— 
Thy  wild-flowers  scenting  every  breeze — 
Oh,  bless  thee,  Corrig  Wood  !  for  these. 


A  SHREWD  PARSON. 


A  minister  had  just  finished  an  exhortation  strongly  recom- 
mending the  support  of  a  very  meritorious  institution.  The 
congregation  was  numerous,  and  the  chapel  was  crowded  to 
excess.  The  discourse  being  finished,  the  plate  was  about  being 
handed  round  to  the  respective  pews,  when  the  preacher  made 
this  short  address  to  the  waiting  congregation  : 

"  F»om  the  sympathy  I  have  witnessed  in  your  countenances, 
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and  the  strict  attention  you  have  honoured  me  with,  there  is 
one  thing  I  am  afraid  of,  that  some  of  you  may  be  inclined  to 
give  too  much.  Now,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  justice, 
though  not  so  pleasant,  should  always  be  a  prior  virtue  to 
generosity  ;  therefore,  as  you  will  be  immediately  waited  upon 
in  your  respective  pews,  I  wish  to  have  it  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  no  person  shall  think  of  putting  anything  into  the 
plate  who  cannot  pay  his  debts." 

We  need  not  add  that  this  produced  a  moat  overflowing  col- 
lection. 


GAS-JBTS. 


It  was  before  the  Duke  d'Angouleme  that  a  chemical  flunkey 
once  said  :  "  Monseigneur,  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  will 
now  have  the  honour  to  unite  in  your  presence." 

Money  that  bank  officers  get  away  with  is  charged  to  running 
expenses. 

A  man  in  Michigan  swopped  his  horse  for  a  wife.  An  old 
bachelor  acquaintance  said  he'd  bet  there  was  something  wrong 
with  the  horse,  or  its  owner  never  would  have  foqjed  it  away  in 
that  manner. 

A  Detroit  lady  who  plastered  her  face  with  an  ointment  war- 
ranted to  remove  freckles  is  now  seeking  something  to  cure 
forty  or  fifty  eruptions  artistically  grouped  around  her  nose. 

"  To  make  a  girl  love  you,  coax  her  to  love  some  one  else. 
If  there  is  anything  a  woman  relishes,  it  is  to  be  contrary,"  says 
the  old  bachelor. 

Everybody  is  willing  to  say  his  prayers  when  he  is  in  a  tight 
fix,  and  sees  no  other  way  out.  Heaven  is  the  last  resort  of 
some  people,  and  their  religion  is  after  the  fashion  of  the  sailor 
who  prayed  and  said  :  "0  Lord,  I  haven't  asked  anything  of 
you  for  fifteen  years,  and,  if  you'll  get  me  ashore,  I  won't  ask 
anything  for  fifteen  years  more." 

"  Slack  times,"  as  the  piece  of  lime  said  to  the  water. 

The  sight  of  a  man  wheeling  a  baby-carriage  in  the  street 
is  a  sign,  not  that  the  infant  is  weak,  but  that  the  man's  wife  is 
strong.  And  yet  if  we  were  to  judge  from  the  amiable  grin 
with  which  the  fond  father,  under  these  circumstances,  salutes 
every  passing  acquaintance,  we  might  erroneously  suppose  that 
he  was  really  doing  it  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 


LETTER-BOX. 


the  drawings  are  very  creditaljle  ;  but  we  should  advise  you  to  seek  such 
instruction  at  once,  and  have  your  talent,  which  is  a  valuable  one,  cul- 
tivated. The  salaries  of  engineers  in  ocean  steamers  run  up  to  £20  a 
month,  according  to  rank.    Some  may  even  command  a  higher  figure. 

E.  K.  H.— It  is  so  much  better  than  first  efforts  in  general  that 
if  we  can  repair  some  mutUated  lines  we  shall  print  it.  If  not,  it  must 
go  to  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  last  verse  of  a  song  should  be  the 
best ;  yours  is  the  worst. 

Stonio. — An  avowal  such  as  you  make  in  the  first  line  is  scarcely 
decent.    Yon  must  be  very  innocent  if  you  fancied  we  should  print  it. 

The  Green-coated  Boy. — The  intention  is  excellent,  but  the  execution 
does  not  come  up  to  it  in  any  way. 

Excelsior. — There  is  some  spirit  in  your  piece  ;  but  why  did  you  not 
make  all  your  verses  of  the  same  length,  and  preserve  the  rhythm  with 
which  you  started  ? 

R.  M.  0.— Unsuitable. 

Sheagam. — If  your  letter  had  come  into  our  hands  you  may  rest 
assured  it  would  bave  been  answered.  The  signature  you  adopt  is  so 
peculiar  tiiat  if  we  had  seen  it  before  we  should  remember  it  now,  and 
we  are  positively  certain  that  no  previous  communication  from  you  ever 
reached  us. 

An  Aspirant. — It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space  to  give  you 
the  particulars  you  ask  for,  but  we  can  set  you  on  the  road  for  gaining 
the  information  you  require.  There  is  a  Constabulary  Directory  printed 
by  John  MuUany,  of  47  Fleet-street,  Dublin,  and  sold,  we  beheve,  for 
half  a  crown.  In  it  there  are  (or  at  least  used  to  be— for  we  have  not 
seen  one  for  some  years)  all  the  details  you  want.  If  you  cannot  get 
some  constabulary  sergeant  to  lend  you  one,  you  had  better  get  into 
communication  with  Mr.  Mullany. 

J.  M.— Received ;  but  you  must  let  us  work  through  the  others  first. 
You  will  have  noticed  that  we  have  begun  on  them.  We  trust  that  you 
pay  attention  to  the  changes  we  make,  searching  f6r  their  causes  in  the 
marginal  criticisms  before  supplied.  If  so,  you  must  improve.  _We 
shall  bear  your  wishes  in  mind  when  we  find  time  to  examine  the  pieces 
last  sent. 

J.  O'C— Diarmuid  is  the  real  Irish  name  of  which  Jeremiah  is  often 
employed  as  the  English  equivalent,  though  the  two  names  have  no 
connection.  Diarmuid  has  been  explained  to  signify,  in  the  ancient 
Keltic  tongue,  the  god  of  arms.  It  was  the  name  of  the  Adonis  of 
Erin— the  hero  of  the  "  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne"  ;  and  some 
other  individual  of  the  name  gave  origin  to  the  family  MacDiarmada 
or  MacDermot.  Dermot  and  Darby  are  Anglicised  forms.  The  name 
"James"  is  not  Irish  at  all.  "Seamus,"  which  is  used  as  an  equiva- 
lent, is  an  Irish  form  of  James.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Edmund, 
which  is  a  Saxon  name,  Hibernioised  "  Eamon,"  thongli  some  think  the 
Irish  is  the  original.  Patrick  is  Latin.  "Padruic"  is  an  Irish  form. 
O'Callaghan  is  correctly  written  Ua  Ceallachain.  Ceallachan  was  an 
ancient  Irish  name  borne  by  many  illustrious  chiefs  ;  among  others, 
Ceallachan  Caisil,  King  of  Munster  in  the  tenth  century  (when  surnames 
came  into  use),  from  whom  spring  the  family  of  O'Callaghan. 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elaoae 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  oar  vjublishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

C.  O'B.— 1.  No,  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  and  through 
remarkable  influence.  2.  In  the  Austrian  if  they  admitted  him  at  all, 
because  the  traditions  of  the  service  have  not  been  broken  as  in  Spain 
by  repeated  revolutions  and  rapid  changes  of  form  of  government.  3. 
About  18  is  the  minimum  age. 

T.  P.— It  is  a  very  poor  affair  regarded  as  a  poetical  effort,  but  we  can 
endorse  the  sentiments. 

M.  R.— The  most  obvious  way  is  to  make  inquiry  from  some  one  who 
knew  the  person  at  the  last  address.  If  you  cannot  do  that  try  the 
effect  of  an  advertisement  in  whatever  paper  the  missing  party  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading. 

X.  Y.— Replied  to  last  week. 

M.  G.— It  is  a  pretty  idea,  but  not  well  worked  out. 

J.  P.  G.— Itis  not  a  "speculation"  at  all,  but  simply  a  setting  out 
of  the  play  in  narrative  form.  Even  if  that  were  well  done  we  should 
consider  "Romeo  aud  Juliet"  too  well  known  in  these  days  of  cheap 
Shakspeares  to  be  published  in  our  pages  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  your 
style  is  boyish  and  stiff. 

B.  T.— It  is  given  to  but  very  (few  of  the"  vast  army  of  writers  to 
"make  a  name."  The  proportion  is  pretty  much  as  the  proportion  of 
general  officers  to  private  soldiers.  The  utmost  we  could  say  about  you 
is  that  with  additional  education  and  experience,  so  that  you  might  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely  know  what  you  ought  to  do,  you  would  probably 
produce  work  fit  for  publication.  Until,  however,  you  acquire  such 
education  and  experience  it  is  pure  waste  of  time  to  send  anything  to  an 
editor.  The  Gaehc  adapts  itself  to  poetry  much  better  than  EngUsh. 
It  is  a  very  musical  language.  The  author  of  "  Shane  O'Neil"  does  not 
care  to  reveal  her  identity,  and  we  could  not  give  it  without  a  breach  of 
confidence.    If  you  have  not  had  instructions  from  a  competent  teacher 
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Chapter  I. 

Ordinarily  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  actions  of 
a  man  about  to  clamber  up  a  tree ;  but  the  movements  of  Jimmy 


Dowse,  bailiff  and  rent  wamer  to  Dillon  MacNamara,  Esq.,  of 
The  Twelve  Beeches,  were  decidedly  noticeable,  on  a  sultry 
August  morning  some  thirty  years  ago,  as  he  prepared  to  climb 
into  one  of  the  dozen  splendid  beeches  dotting  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Mr.  MacNamara's  residence,  and  from  which  the  place  de- 
rived its  peculiar  name. 

For  Jimmy  had  si^aked  around  from  the  side  of  the  mansion 
with  a  catlike  tread ;  his  head  turning  rapidly  from  front  to 
rear,  and  back  again,  as  though  it  were  moved  by  galvanic 
action ;  and  his  eyes  sweeping  the  landscape,  near  and  far,  from 
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point  to  point,  with  quick,  shifting,  but  keenly  observant  ' 
glances.  | 

The  particular  bsech  towards  which  Mr.  Dowse  was  directing 
his  stealthy  steps  had  been  planted  nigh  an  angle  of  the  house 
by  that  ancestor  of  the  MacNamaras  who  put  the  seeds  of  the 
eleven  others  in  the  ground  ;  and  though  when  the  tree  had 
grown  up  tall  and  stately,  and  had  sent  its  spreading  branches 
out  on  every  side,  it  quite  hid  one  end  of  the  building  from  all 
coming  up  the  avenue,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  irreverently 
pushing  some  of  its  leaves  in  through  the  windows  near,  not  ; 
one  of  the  successive  owners  would  have  dreamed  of  laying  the  j 
axe  to  its  root,  because,  as  is  manifest,  if  it  were  taken  away  \ 
there  would  not  have  been  twelve  beeches  on  the  lawn,  but  only  ! 
eleven ;  and  the  bare  contemplation  of  anything  so  well  nigh  ] 
sacrilegious  would  have  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  a  Mac-  ! 
Naniara  of  The  Twelve  Beeches. 

Jimmy  Dowse  was  long-legged  and  long-armed,  long  in  the 
foot  and  long  in  the  hand,  peculiarly  supple,  and  with  elastic 
joints.  Standing  or  walking  his  form  was  seldom  seen  erect ; 
the  beholder  looking  at  him  felt  a  conviction  that  he  was  in 
folds  somewhere,  and  that  more  of  him  could  be  drawn  out 
like  a  telescope.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  this  telescopic 
operation  was  gone  through  he  proved  to  be  a  tall,  lathy,  and 
sinewy  man,  with  a  neck  much  longer  than  it  usually  appeared 
to  view.  His  goat  like  face  was  lengthy  also  ;  his  nose  was  long  ; 
so  were  his  ears,  and  so  even  was  his  chin.  But  his  features  were 
rather  regular  for  all  that ;  and  the  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance was  usually  rather  pleasant,  since  a  smile  indicative  of  keen 
delight  commonly  wi-inkled  his  long  thin  jaws,  which  were 
almost  wholly  destitute  of  man's  hirsute  adornment,  and  lit  up 
a  tolerably  Iwge  pair  of  good  grey  eyes  that  had  an  unmistake- 
able  relish  of  humour  in  them. 

On  the  present  occasion,  although  those  eyes  roved  rapidly 
about  in  observation,  they  twinkled  with  some  enjoyable  antici- 
pation. Sit'sficd  that  no  one  noticed  him  as  he  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  beech,  he  telescoped  himself  out  to  his  full  height, 
stretched  up  his  far-ra  lohing  arms,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  by  the 
active  aid  of  hands  and  feet,  he  had  reached  a  place  where  the 
foliage  screened  him  from  view. 

Now  if  one  should  sipp  jse  that  Jimmy  D  jwse  had  some  very 
sinister  object  in  mind  when  he  clambered  up  into  the  luxuriant 
MacNamara  beech,  a  great  mistake  would  be  made.  The  bailiff 
did  not  want  to  go  through  any  exertion,  if  he  could  help  it, 
this  broiling  August  day  ;  up  in  the  tree  he  had  at  once  air,  rest, 
and  shade  ;  and,  besides,  if  he  were  called  for  pressingly  by  any- 
one about  the  house  he  was  well  within  earshot. 

Another  motive  induced  him  to  select  the  beech  as  his  place 
of  repose.  He  had  lain  in  that  tree  a  couple  of  times  before, 
and  he  had  been  greatly  diverted  at  hearing  gouty  Dillon  Mac- 
Namara  hurl  extremely  vigorous  language  as  well  as  sundry 
convenient  missiles  at  the  heads  of  his  servants,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he,  their  master,  was  paying,  in  many  a  twinge 
of  sharp  pain,  the  penalty  for  many  a  jovial  evening  and  night 
of  mad  carousal  now  gone  by. 

It  was  the  prospect  of  a  repetition  of  such  sweet  enjoyment 
that  called  the  twinkle  to  Mr.  D  jwse's  eye,  and  the  smile  to  his 
thin  lip,  and  the  wrinkle  to  his  attenuated  jaw,  as  he  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  preparing  to  mount,  and  watching  to  make 
certain  that  no  one  observed  him.  For  Jimmy  was  a  man  who 
derived  much  pleasure  from  the  discomforts  of  others,  and  had 
a  keen  5appreciation  of  the  humour  of  a  disagreeable  situation, 
provided  only  that  he  were  not  in  it  himself.  Nor,  if  we  com- 
pare him  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  especially  with  those 
whose  advantages  in  education  and  breeding  are  vastly  superior 
to  his,  should  we  blame  him  too  severely  for  this  little  foible. 

Jimmy  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  expected  diversion.  Mr. 
MacNamara  being  unable  to  eat  his  breakfast  in  comfort,  con- 
trived to  make  his  domestics  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  Jimmy 
through  the  wide  open  parlour  window  could  hear  all  that  passed 
as  well  as  if  he  were  in  the  room  itself.  He  was  mightily  tickled 
with  the  performance  going  on  inside,  which  he  regarded  as  one 
got  up  for  his  own  special  advantage,  and  he  gave  vent  to  his 
pleasure  in  many  an  inward  chuckle,  many  a  low  thin  laugh, 
many  a  suppressed  "he-he  !"  which  was  Mr.  Dowse's  usual  way 
of  expressing  the  acme  of  delight. 


In  the  midst  of  this  rare  sport  Jimmy  was  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs  beating  loudly  on  the  solid  avenue. 
Crawling  to  a  branch  opposite  to  where  he  had  been  enjoying 
himself,  he  cautiously  parted  the  leaves,  and  looked  forth  secure 
from  his  place  of  observation. 

He  beheld  a  horseman,  mounted  on  a  stout  roadster,  riding 
leisurely  up  the  avenue.  As  man  and  horse  came  nearer,  he 
noted  that  the  former  was  of  large  frame,  with  a  trunk  that 
resembled  a  porter  barrel,  capacious,  almost  cylindrical,  and 
gently  swelling  towards  the'  middle.  Still  nearer,  and  Dowse 
observed  that  the  rider's  neck  was  like  a  section  of  a  couple  of 
inches  of  drainage  pipe,  short  and  thick,  smooth  and  round, 
brown  and  glazed-lpoking. 

"  Who  is  this  !"  thought  Jimmy.  There  was  something  so 
different  from  his  own  in  the  man's  appearance  that  the  bailiff's 
curiosity — and  that  curiosity  was  well  nigh  insatiable — was 
sharply  aroused. 

He  changed  to  another  branch  that  he  might  peer  still  more 
closely  as  the  horseman  drew  up  to  the  door  of  The  Twelve 
Beeches. 

What  D  )wse  was  then  further  enabled  to  observe  was  that 
the  man  was  close  on  fifty  years  of  age  ;  that  he  had  a  great 
head — a  hoai  large  all  around — big  in  front  and  back,  high  and 
broad  in  the  forehead — massive,  almost  heavy,  regular  features, 
softened  down  somewTiat  by  a  comfortable  lining  of  fat  to  the 
skin,  as  of  one  who  lived  well  and  had  good  digestion  to  boot. 
Not  a  repulsive  face,  certainly  ;  but  still  the  face  of  a  man  whom 
it  would  bo  better  not  to  make  an  enemy.  Self-will  and  self- 
reliance  were  stamped  on  it ;  it  wore  the  air  of  one  who  was 
habit\ially  successful  in  what  he  undertook.  It  also  suggested 
that  he  could  be  somewhat  Unscrupulous  if  he  had  really  set  his 
heart  on  the  accomplishment  of  anything. 

Jimmy  guessed  as  much,  in  spite  of  the  indications  of  genuine 
goodnature  conveyed  by  the  well  padded  features  and  florid 
complexion  of  the  arrival  ;  and  a  half-formed  notion  sprang  up 
in  the  bailiff's  mind  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  benefit  if 
he  could  be  of  assistance  to  this  energetic-looking  individual  in 
forwarding  some  cherished  design. 

"Who  on  earth  is  he?"  thought  Dowse.  "I'm  not  long 
enough  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  know  hardly  anybody  ; 
but  something  tells  me  I  could  use  him  for  my  own  good.  I 
wish  I  could  see  my  way." 

The  rider  had  dismounted  by  this  time,  and  a  groom  from  the 
MacNamara  stables  was  running  up  to  hold  the  horse.  Dowse 
wondered  to  himself  not  a  little  at  a  change  which  had  taken 
place.  In  the  saddle  the  stout  man  was  a  very  stately-looking 
personage  indeed — almost  a  giant  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  ; 
now,  standinc;  on  the  ground,  although  still  a  man  of  great  bulk, 
and  even  imposing  in  appearance,  he  was  scarcely  five  feet-seven 
in  height.  His  legs  were  almost  ridiculously  out  of  proportion 
to  his  massive  elongated  trunk.  If  it  were  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  a  veritable  giant. 

"It  can  be  nobody  else  but  ould  Mac  himself  he's  coming  to 
see,"  Dowse  concluded  ;  "  I'll  make  my  way  over  to  the  house 
side." 

Acting  on  this  thought,  he  carefully  crawled  along  the 
branches  of  the  beech  until  he  was  in  a  good  position  for  hearing 
what  passed  within  the  breakfast  parlour,  where  Dillon  Mac- 
Namara, not  being  in  a  favourable  condition  for  movement,  was 
most  likely  to  receive  the  stout  horseman. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Jimmy  Dowse's  curiosity  was 
well  nigh  insatiable.  Of  the  craving  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  he  had  inherited  a  much 
larger  share  than  ordinary  men.  Now,  however,  his  appetite 
was  whetted  by  the  vague  idea  which  had  come  into  his  mind 
two  minutes  previously,  that  he  might  find  his  own  account 
in  having  transactions,  not  at  all  necessarily  partaking  of  good, 
with  the  gentleman  of  the  porter  barrel  figure  who  had  so  sud- 
denly awakened  his  interest.  If  a  conversation  went  on  in  that 
breakfast  parlour  between  Dillon  MacNamara  and  the  man  of  the 
great  trunk,  Jimmy  Dowse  was  determined  to  know  as  much  of 
it  as  his  opportunities  would  allow.  Unless  they  spoke  in 
whispers,  he  rightly  concluded,  very  little  of  what  they  said 
could  escape  his  attentive  ears,  the  window  being  open. 

He  heard  nearly  every  word  of  what  followed. 
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"  Mr.  Christopher  Clinch  to  see  you,  sir,"  a  servant  an- 
nounced. 

"  How  d'you  do,  Mr.  Mac  ?"  came  from  Mr.  Clinch  m  a 
sonorous  voice,  as  he  entered  the  apartment  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  domestic. 

"  Excuse  my  rising,  Mr.  Clinch,"  was  the  reply.    "  Unfortu- 
nately I,  am  a  cripple,  as  you  may  see.    How  are  you,  air  1" 

««  Well— quite  well,  sir.  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  suffering, "  he 
continued,  as  his  eye  took  in,  in  one  rapid  glance,  the  whole 
figure  of  Mr.  Dillon  MacNamara,  from  the  purple  visage  to  the 
swollen,  bulbous,  slippered  feot,  the  left  one  of  which  was  care- 
fully deposited  on  a  cushion  at  some  distance  from  the  arm- 
chair in  which  the  gentleman  reclined,  very  evidently  but  ill  at 
ease.  Now  and  again  he  eyed  the  extended  foot  apprehensively, 
as  though  it  were  a  bull-dog  which  he  feared  might  spring  on 
him  at  any  moment,  or  an  engine  boiler  with  the  safety-valve 
locked  down,  which  might  explode  the  next  instant. 

"  Have  you  breakfasted,  Mr.  Clinch  ?" 

"  Oh,  hours  ago,  thank  you.    I  am  an  early  bird." 

"  You  got  my  note,  sir  ?"  Mr.  MacNamara  said  interrogatively. 

"  Yes.    It  was  that  business  brought  me  over." 

"  I  suppose  you  can  manage  it  for  me  V 

"  Hum  !  I  don't  quite  know  yet.    Money  isscarce." 

"  I  know  it  is  with  me,"  said  Mr.  MacNamara  with  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  flitting  across  his  face.  "  As  you  are  aware,  I  got  no 
rents  whatever  for  three  or  four  years  of  the  Famine  times  ; 
and  though  I  reduced  my  expenditure  greatly  I  still  got  deep 
into  debt.  Now  Willy  is  a  man,  and  much  inclined,  I  fear,  to 
go  on  as  foolishly  as  his  father  did." 

"  He  ought  to  be  checked,"  observed  Mr.  Clinch  decisively. 

"  Well,  I  do  what  I  can.  I  ask  him  to  take  warning  by  my 
experience ;  but  if  he  will  not  take  it,  how  caa  I  blame  him 
with  my  own  example  before  him  ?" 

Mr.  Clinch's  firm  lips  tightened,  and  his  brow  pursed  and 
wrinkled  in  thought. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  place— a  fine  property,"  he  presently  re- 
marked. "What  a  pity  if  your  son's  thoughtlessness  should 
bring  it  to  the  hammer  !" 

In  spite  of  his  bloated  and  wine- steeped  visage,  the  most 
casual  observer  would  have  declared  Mr.  MacNamara  a  thorough 
gentleman  after  a  single  glance.  There  was  an  air  of  high- 
breeding  and  delicate  courtesy  about  him  which  even  the 
swollen  features  could  not  disguise.  He  winced  visibly  at 
Clinch's  last  remark  ;  a  cry  of  irritation  sprang  to  his  lips,  and 
he  barely  succeeded  in  choking  it  down  to  a  low,  pained  "  Ah  !' 
after  which  he  looked  at  the  obnoxious  foot  as  though  he  felt  it 
were  about  to  spring  upon  him. 

' '  Dear  me  !  how  you  must  suffer  !"  Mr.  Clinch  sympatheti- 
cally remarked,  affecting  to  mistake  the  cause  of  the  smothered 
exclamation.  He  was  much  too  good  a  judge  of  men  not  to 
know  that  the  cry  was  drawn  from  the  embarrassed  gentleman 
by  the  picture  which  the  rude  but  dexterous  suggestion  of  an 
auction  brought  up  before  his  mental  gaze.  He  made  no  com- 
ment, however.  The  dark  flush  died  out  of  his  face,  and,  lean- 
ing an  elbow  on  an  arm  of  the  chair,  he  thoughtfully  combed 
one  of  his  whiskers  with  his  fingers,  as  he  let  himself  fall  into 
a  fit  of  abstraction. 

He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  open  window,  and  looked  out  on 
the  harvest  landscape.  In  the  distance  was  a  range  of  dome- 
capped  hills,  their  tops  wrapt  in  a  purplish  mist,  and  the  calm, 
cloudless,  sun-filled,  bright  blue  sky  stooping  to  kiss  them.  The 
green  of  the  sloping  hillsides  was  distinctly  visible  to  Dillon 
MacNamara  ;  so  was  the  tint  of  the  late  oats  lower  down,  deep- 
ening from  a  whitish  yellow  to  the  hue  of  burnished  gold  as  the 
fields  dipped  towards  the  glen  through  which  the  rapid  Hurly 
brawled  on  its  way  to  the  small  estuary  on  whose  shore  the 
thriving  little  town  of  Dunahurly  lay  hidden  away  from  his 
vision. 

With  a  smothered  sigh  and  an  impatient  movement  of  the 
head  he  withdrew  his  gaze  from  the  distance,  and  allowed  his 
eye  to  wander  freely  over  all  it  could  behold  on  his  own  side  of 
the  gletli.  The  land  here  was  gently  undulating,  and  was  teem- 
ing with  the  fruits  of  a  luxuriant  harvest.  Trampcocks  of  h^y 
vied  with  the  famous  beeches  in  dotting  Mr.  MacNamara's  lawn  ; 
trampcocks  in  abundance  stood  in  the  meadows  beyond  his  gate  ; 


in  some  fields  the  newly  cut  corn  lay  in  sheaves  or  stood  in 
atooks  ;  in  others  the  patient  reapers  were  toiling  steadily,  the 
gleaners  slowly  following  in  their  steps  ;  the  sun  poured  down 
hia  free  beams  on  all,  and  a  glow  of  glistening  yellow  met  the 
eye  everywhere. 

Lastly  Dillon  MacNamara'a  gaze  rested  on  the  old  8(|uare 
keep  of  Carrigaroo.  He  seemed  purposely  to  have  avoided  it 
till  now.  It  was  all  that  remained  of  the  stronghold  in  which 
his  ancestors,  in  ruder  but  more  heroic  days,  kept  watch  and 
ward  over  the  lands  of  their  sept,  and  whence  bhey  issued  forth 
full  many  a  time  to  meet  the  Norman  robbers  with  cut  and 
thrust,  and  with  axe  and  pike  to  defend  what  was  sought  to  be 
taken  from  them  with  sword  and  partisan.  The  foundations  of 
the  keep  had  been  laid  in  a  crag  that  fronted  a  hillock  and 
abruptly  abutted  on  the  glen,  overlooking  an  old  but  now 
seldom  used  road.  A  few  yards  away  from  the  old  tower  the 
waters  of  the  Hurly  shot  down  the  slope  of  the  hillock  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  tumbled  into  a  deep  pool  from  which 
showers  of  spray  were  constantly  ascending,  and  from  this  pool 
the  river  scrambled  through  fissures  in  masses  of  rock  it  had 
torn  through  by  its  own  incessant,  resistless  action,  until,  after 
foaming  and  eddying  for  a  couple  of  perches,  it  reached  an  un- 
obstructed channel,  and  thence  went  smoothly  but  swiftly  on- 
wards to  Dunahurly. 

In  the  old  days  the  owners  of  ,Carrigaroe  had  found  it  con- 
venient to  fling  a  littW.bridge  across  the  rapids.  It  gave  them 
ready  access  to  the  other  side ;  and  if  an  enemy  appeared  in 
sight  it  was  easy  to  break  it  down.  Whether  this  last  was  what 
actually  happened,  or  whether  the  bridge  crumbled  away  in 
natural  decay,  certain  it  is  that  the  arch  on  the  castle  side  had 
been  long  gone. 

Dillon  MacNamara  had  been  very  proud  and  fond  of  this 
ancestral  place  in  his  early  daya.  As  a  boy,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, he  had  planted  with  his  own  hands,  in  the  clay  of  the 
river  bank,  a  poplar,  which  had  since  grown  up  high  as  the  keep 
itself,  and  lay  shelteringly  against  one  of  its  bare  walls.  He 
had  intended  repairing  the  bridge,  and  doing  so'Wething  to  make 
the  tower  habitable,  but  he  never  got  further  than  putting  in 
one  floor,  to  which  access  was  had  by  a  high  step-ladder  from 
the  ground  outside.  Since  these  works  had  been  accomplished, 
not  only  had  nothing  more  been  done  in  the  way  of  restoration, 
but  even  some  of  the  upper  wall  of  one  side  had  fallen  away 
without  any  trouble  being  taken  over  the  matter. 

Now,  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  decaying  tower,  and  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  tree  he  had  himself  put  into  the  ground,  a  pang 
of  keen  regret  seized  him,  and  if  a  little  moisture  came  to  his 
eye  there  was  nothing  unmanly  in  the  circumstance.  The  place 
was  a  symbol  of  the  fortunes  of  its  owners  ;  nor  did  it  lessen  hia 
melancholy  pain  to  know  that  the  ruin  in  either  case  might  have 
been  averted  but  for  themselves. 

He  was  sharply  brought  back  from  his  dreamy  and  profitless 
contemplations  ;  for  a  gouty  twinge  seized  him,  and  caused  a 
quick  turning  of  his  gaze  from  the  ancient  keep  to  the  offending 
foot. 

Clinch  had  watched  in  silence  every  motion  of  Dillon  Mac- 
Namara's eyes,  and  read  as  plainly  as  if  in  print  the  feelings 
that  had  moved  him. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  result  of  his  last  remark,  Mr.  Clinch, 
pretending  to  gaze  abstractedly  out  on  the  scene,  aaid  slowly, 
and  as  if  to  himself  : 

"  Yea — a  beautiful  place— and  it  imuld  be  a  pity  if  it  should 

go." 

"  But,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  convey  that  there  is  any  prospect  of 
absolute  need  for  sale  ?"  Mr.  MacNamara  asked  in  some  alarm. 

"  No— not  at  present ;  or,  at  the  most,  only  a  part  of  it.  It 
all  depends  on  circumstances.  Besides,  there  is  no  telling  what 
a  wild  young  man  may  do.  He  may  reform,  or  he  may  go  from 
bad  to  worse.    There  is  no  counting  on  them,  as  you  know." 

Mr.  MacNamara  assented  with  a  sigh  of  self-condemnation. 

"Tell  me,"  Mr.  Clinch  broke  in  suddenly;  "you  have  a 
tenant  on  the  Kiltymoine  estate  beyond  named  Dillon— Denis 
Dillon,  I  think." 

"I  have." 

"  What  kind  is  he  ?  ' 

"An  excellent  young  fellow." 
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"Pays  up  regularly,  does  he?  Excuse  me,  I'm  not  askinar 
without  a  motive,  and  one  in  which  your  interest  is  concerned." 

' '  Yes,  and  more.  During  the  Famine  time  his  father  got  in 
debt  with  the  shopkeepers  as  well  as  in  arrear  with  me,  and 
when  he  died,  and  the  young  fellow  stepped  into  his  shoes,  he 
set  about  paying  off  the  father's  debts  of  his  own  free  will. 
Oh !  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  one  I'm  proud  to  own  as  a 
tenant !" 

"  What !  pay  you  all  the  arrears,  did  he  ?"■ 

"  Well,  no  ;  I  didn't  say  that ;  but  there  are  only  two  years' 
rent  over  since  last  gale  day,  and  I  feel  as  sure  of  them  as  if  I 
had  them  in  bank." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Clinch,  with  strong  emphasis,  "that  you 
appear  to  have  a  liking  for  this  man." 

"  May  I  ask  why?"  Mr.  MacNamara  rejoined  in  surprise. 

"Because  your  business  could  be  settled  very  easily  if  you 
could  make  up  your  mind  to  evict  him,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Evict  him !  Bless  me,  sir,  you  amaze  me.  Evict  him,  did 
you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — evict  him  was  what  I  said." 

"  You  are  aware,  sir,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  MacNamara,  some- 
what stiffly,  "that  neither  myself  nor  any  of  my  forefathers 
turned  a  good  tenant  ofi'  the  land — that,  in  fact,  the  like  is  un- 
known in  our  history  ?" 

"I  know  it,  sir,  but  I  can't  say  I  approve  of  it.  Let  me 
apeak  frankly,  if  you  please.  While  others  of  the  county  fa- 
mHies  have  done  it,  and  thriven,  yours  have  not  done  it,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  have  not  thriven  ;  while  others  took  advantage 
of  the  Famine  to  break  leases,  and  did  a  profitable  grazing 
business,  you  did  without  your  rents,  and  added  to  the  embar- 
rassments already  hanging  over  your  property." 

Mr.  MacNamara  again  eyed  his  foot  suspiciously, 

"  You  will  excuse  this  plain  speaking,"  Clinch  went  on,  "  for 
an  attorney  is  bound  to  attend  to  his  client's  interests,  and  I 
would  not  be  doing  my  duty  if  I  did  not  put  these  matters 
clearly  before  yoa .  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  mortgages  ?  And  what  have  you  got  in  re- 
turn for  your  kindness  ?" 

"The  affection  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  not  only  on 
my  own  property,  but  for  twenty  miles  around,"  was  the  quick 
reply  ;  and  as  Dillon  MacNamara  uttered  it  he  raised  his  head 
proudly,  while  a  positively  lofty  air  beautified  the  purple  coun- 
tenance. "  Let  us  not  talk  of  eviction,  if  you  please  ;  the  very 
word  is  hateful  to  me,  I  have  seen  too  much  of  what  it 
means." 

"  Then,"  said  Clinch,  looking  sharply  at  MacNamara  as  he 
spoke,  "I  hardly  see  anything  for  it  but  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court." 

"Sir,"  said  MacNamara,  firmly,  "if  anyone  must  suffer  for 
my  follies  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  myself  rather  than  those 
who  have  done  no  wrong,  and  never  injured  me.  Be  it  the  In- 
cumbered Estates  Court  then." 

The  attorney  rose  as  if  to  go ;  but  sat  down  again  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  Will  you  sell  this  farm  of  Dillon's  then  ?  I  can  guaran- 
tee you  two  thousand  for  it  on  the  nail,  and  with  that  sum  you 
could  tide  over  nicely  till  next  year,  when  in  all  probability  you 
will  be  getting  in  all  your  rent%  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
arrears." 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  MacNamara,  "  what  is  the  ground  of 
complaint  against  Dillon  that  anyone  should  be  eager  to  drive 
so  fine  a  young  fellow  to  ruin  ?" 

Clinch  remained  silent,  and  gnawed  his  under-lip, 
"  And,  by  the  way,"  MacNamara  went  on,  with  a  vivacity  he 
had  not  heretofore  shown,  "  were  you  not  a  great  tenant-right 
advocate — did  you  not  stand  for  the  county  on  tenant-right 
principles  ?" 

"  That's  just  it !"  Clinch  broke  in  angrily — "  you've  found  out 
the  trouble.  I  did  stand  for  the  county  as  a  tenant-righter,  and 
would  have  won  too — would  have  been  able  long  since  to  write 
M.P.  after  my  name — only  for  this  detestable  Dillon." 

"  I'm  greatly  interested.  Pray,  how  could  he  affect  the 
result  ?" 

"  Why,  he  got  up  at  a  meeting  of  farmers  held  in  my  favour, 
and  where  they  were  all  enthusiastically  for  me  until  they  heard 


him,  and  he  told  them  I  didn't  practise  what  I  preached — that  I 
bought  up  land  wherever  I  could,  and  over  everyone's  head — 
that  I  favoured  grazing  much  more  than  tillage  on  my  own 
land,  and  so  set  a  bad  example  to  the  landlords  ;  that  I  had 
made  a  big  fortune  by  trading  on  other  people's  misfortunes  ; 
and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  rubbish.  The  end  of  it 
was  I  lost  the  election  by  197  votes  that  but  for  him  would  have 
been  cast  for  me  instead  of  against  me." 

"  I  see,"  breathed  the  host—"  I  see.  But  it  was  all  true— 
was  it  not  ?  Did  not  the  whole  county  know  it  quite  as  well 
before  ?" 

' '  Of  course  they  knew  ;  but  when  I  went  among  them  telling 
them  what  I'd  do  for  them  in  Parliament  they  wouldn't  have 
remembered  anything  about  it  but  for  him,"  Mr.  Clinch  indig- 
nantly explained. 

"  But  don't  you  think  that  to  ruin  him  would  be  rather  a 
severe  punishment  for  his  telling  nothing  but  the  truth  ?"  the 
host  smilingly  asked, 

"  For  putting  me  to  three  thousand  pounds  useless  expense, 
you  mean,"  snapped  the  attorney.  "  However,"  he  went  on, 
"  it  wasn't  so  much  for  what  is  past  that  I  wanted  to  clear  him 
out,  dear  as  he  made  himself  to  me,  as  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  the  same  at  the  next  election,  which  may  be  next  year,  or 
next  month,  indeed,  for  all  one  can  tell.  Now  listen  to  me,  sir. 
I  offer  you  two  thousand  pounds  down  for  that  little  piece  of 
ground." 

"  I  would  not  take  two  millions  for  it  under  the  circumstances. 
I  should  feel  myself  a  party  to  an  act  of  which  I  will  only  say 
that  it  runs  counter  to  the  unbroken  traditions  of  my  family. 
Besides,  as  you  know,  I  am  struggling  to  avoid  parting  with 
any  of  the  estate." 

"  This  would  come  back  to  you  again  if  yourself  and  your 
son  were  willing  to  agree  to  a  scheme  I  am  ready  to  propose." 

"State  it,  please,"  said  Dillon  MacNamara,  in  courteous 
tones, 

"  You  have  an  only  son  with  good  blood  but  a  deeply  embar- 
rassed property.  I  have  an  only  daughter  with  plenty  of  ready 
money  and  land  bringing  in  four  thousand  a  year.  Join  the 
two,  and  the  MacNamaras  of  the  future  may  cope  with  the 
proudest  in  the  land." 

Dillon  MacNamara  now  looked  as  if  both  the  bulldog  were 
really  about  to  spring  and  the  boiler  explosion  to  occur  in- 
stantly. .  r  » 

"I  don't  ask  you  to  say  now  what  you  think  of  the  match, 
the  attorney  went  on  hurriedly,  in  order  to  give  his  host  no  op- 
portunity for  speech  ;  "think  it  over,  consider  aU  the  circum- 
stances, and  see  if  you  can  hit  on  anything  more  for  the  interest 
of  yourself  or  your  son  or  your  family  name.  The  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  will  have  very  little  respect  for  the  last,  as  of 
course  you  know.  Think  it  over— think  it  over.  Don't  make 
up  your  mind  at  once.  When  I  am  an  M.P.  nobody  will  thmk 
that  your  son  has  married  beneath  him.  And  as  to  this  farm  of 
Dillon's  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  It  will  suit  me  just  as  well 
to  be  his  landlord  as  to  evict  him,  because  he'll  never  have  the 
audacity  to  speak  against  his  landlord,  don't  you  see  (  — 
this  with  a  great  gulp,  as  if  he  were  swallowing  an  inclination 
much  against  his  will—"  I'll  give  you  my  word  to  let  him  stay 
on,  and  pay  up  the  arrears  at  his  leisure,  and  not  make  a  move- 
ment to  disturb  him,  for  it  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose  to 
have  him  under  my  thumb— when  he  knows  I  m  his  landlord 
he'll  keep  his  tongue  quiet  enough.  There's  a  cheque  for  two 
thousand,"  he  concluded  ;  "  it  is  at  your  service  this  moment  it 
vou  agree,  and  you  know  how  much  it  can  do  for  you  now. 

While  the  attorney  rolled  off  this  tissue  of  argument  and 
temptation,  Dillon  MacNamara's  mind  was  in  a  whirl,  but  at  last 
it  grew  somewhat  steady,  and  he  replied  : 

"As  you  say,  we  will  not  discuss  the  larger  proposal  just  now. 
Regarding  Dillon's  farm  I  will  close  with  you  on  the  distinct, 
specific  understanding  that  you  undertake  not  to  remove  him  so 
long  as  he  pays  the  current  rent,  and  that  you  will  give  him  tns 
own  time  to  clear  off  the  arrears.    Do  you  agree  to  this  r 

"  I  do,"  was  the  immediate  response. 

«  Then  it  is  a  bargain,"  said  the  host,  touching  the  gong  that 
stood  on  the  table  near  his  hand,    "Between  the  paui  of  my 
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foot  and  the  exciting  topics  you  put  before  me  I  quite  forgot  to 
offer  you  some  refreshment.  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me." 
Then  addressing  the  servant  who  had  entered  in  response  to 
the  bell,  he  said,  "John,  bring  up  a  bottle  of  the  green -seal 
claret." 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  MacNamara,  none  of  it  forme.  It  wouldn  t 
do — must  have  my  head  clear.  Some  other  time,  sir— some 
evening,  when  the  time  for  relaxing  comes— I  shall  hope  to 
have  the  honour.  This  is  yours  now,  sir,"  he  continued,  laying 
his  cheque  on  the  table.  "  I  shall  go  and  get  the  deed  pre- 
pared and  settled  by  counsel.  Before  a  week,  at  furthest,  it  i 
will  be  ready  for  signature.  I  trust  by  that  time  to  see  you  in 
health.    Guod  morning,  sir." 

The  attorney  was  most  anxious  to  go  lest  MacNamara  should 
change  h\a  mind,  and  was  already  backing  to  the  door. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Clinch,"  said  the  gouty  host.  "Excuse 
my  rising." 

"Certainly,  sir,  certainly— good-bye,"  and  with  these  last 
words  the  stout  man  bustled  through  the  door. 

Jimmy  Dowse  heard  all  the  above  conversation,  and  pondered 
deeply  over  it  as  he  lay  reclined  on  a  branch  of  the  beech,  and 
smiles  chased  each  other  over  his  lean  face. 

As  the  attorney  rode  homeward  leisurely,  wrapt  in  thought, 
and  on  the  whole  well  satisfied  with  his  morning's  work,  his  eye 
was  caught  by  the  figure  of  a  young  peasant,  of  middle  height, 
and  of  strong  and  well-knit  frame,  who,  placing  a  hand  on  the 
topmost  bar  of  a  field  gate,  sprang  lightly  over  it  on  to  the 
road. 

The  naturally  pleasant  expression  of  the  young  man's  sun- 
browned,  handsome  face  broadened  into  a  grin  as  he  observed 
the  horseman  advancing  towards  him  ;  while  the  countenance  of 
the  latter,  at  first  darkened  by  a  frown,  cleared,  and  assumed 
an  air  of  much  satisfaction  as  the  two  drew  together. 

Mr.  Clinch  reined  in  his  horse. 

"  Ha,  Dillon  !  well  met !"  he  cried  in  his  ringing  tones. 

"  Begor  the  pleasure's  all  on  one  side,  like  the  handle  of  a 
can,"  muttered  Dillon  ;  then  aloud  he  asked  :  "What  about, 
Mr.  Clinch  ] " 

"  You're  going  to  have  a  new  landlord,  and  I'm  glad  to  be 
the  first  to  tell  you  the  news,"  Clinch  replied  with  a  grim  smile. 
The  young  man  seemed  taken  aback  for  a  few  moments. 
"  Who  V  he  at  length  briefly  inquired. 
"  Myself,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  was  the  frank  if  not  very  prudent  re- 
joinder. 

Mr.  Clinch  leant  over  the  side  of  the  horse,  extended  an  arm 
in  Dillon's  direction,  and  shook  his  forefinger  with  stem  impres- 
siveness  as  he  said  in  significant  tones  : 

"  Perhaps  you'll  be  much  sorrier  before  you  are  much  older." 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  Mr.  Clinch  meant  to  convey  a 
dire  threat  by  these  words.    No  sooner  had  he  uttered  them 
than  he  put  his  horse  in  motion  again,  and  trotted  away. 
(to  be  continued.  ) 

IRISH  SONG. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  SONGS  OF  KILLARNEY." 

Air—"  O  Woman  of  the  House  !"  (in  Petrie's  Collection), 

Before  the  first  ray  of  blushing  d»y 

Who  should  come  by  but  Kitty  Bhan, 
With  her  cheek  like  the  rose  on  a  bed  of  snows, 
And  her  bosom  beneathlike  the  sailing  swan  ; 
I  looked  and  looked,  till  my  heart  was  gone. 

With  the  foot  of  the  fawn  she  crossed  the  lawn, 

Half  confiding  and  half  in  fear  ; 
And  her  eyes  of  blue,  they  thrilled  me  through, 
One  blessed  minute,  then  like  the  deer 

Away  she  darted  and  left  me  here. 

0  sun  !  you  are  late  at  ^our  golden  gate, 

For  you've  nothing  to  show  beneath  the  sky. 
To  compare  to  the  lass  who  crossed  the  grass 
Of  the  shamrock  field  ere  the  dew  was  dry. 

And  the  glance  that  she  gave  me  as  she  went  by. 


THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 


Chaptek  XV. 

With  the  rising  of  the  next  morning's  frosty  aun  Joanna's 
new  life  may  fairly  be  said  to  begin. 

It  is  rather  late  when  she  descends  to  the  room  with  the 
cooking-stove,  which  is  kitchen,  parlour,  dining-room,  and  chil- 
dren's sleeping  room,  inclusive.  The  little  black  stove  so  super- 
heats it  that  the  windows  are  open,  and  two  or  three  pots  of 
hardy  rose  geraniums  flourish  on  the  sills.  They  make  a  plea- 
sant spot  of  colour  to  the  girl's  country  eyes,  with  their  vivid 
green  leaves  and  pink  blossoms.  Sunlight  finds  the  room  as 
tidy  as  lamplight.  Mrs.  Gibbs  stands  over  a  tub  in  a  corner 
washing,  a  little  boy  and  girl  of  five  toddle  about,  each  with  a 
doll  made  out  of  a  bottle.  This  is  the  home  scene  that  greets 
Joanna. 

"Good  morning,"  Mrs.  Gibbs  says.    "  How  did  you  rest,  my 
dear  V 

Mrs.  Gibbs's  language  and  manners  are  superior  to  her  sta- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Gibbs  greatly  prides  herself  thereon.  She  is  a 
person  of  literary  tastes,  and  has  seen  better  days.  The  better 
days  were  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibbs,  when  she  had 
but  little  to  do,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  to  read  romances,  of 
which  she  was  exceedingly  fond. 

Mr.  Gibbs  was  by  profession  a  mason's  assistant,  in  other 
words,  a  Tiod-carrier,  and  one  day,  overcome  by  sun- stroke,  fell 
off  a  scaffolding  and  was  instantly  killed.  That  was  four  years 
ago,  and  since  then  Mrs.  Gibbs  had  adopted  the  occupation  of 
laundress,  and  wisely  eschewed  romance.  Bat  what  she  has 
read  has  left  its  mark.  Her  eldest  son,  making  his  appearance 
about  th^  time  she  completed  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  was 
named  after  that  hero.  After  a  pause  of  seven  years,  twins  ar- 
riving almost  simultaneously  with  a  copy  of  "  Alonzo  and 
Melissa,"  these  innocents  were  christened  after  that  romantic 
pair.  It  is  Alonzo  and  Melissa  who  are  now  pressing  to  their 
chubby  bosoms  two  root-beer  bottles,  and  pausing  in  their  play 
to  stare  with  round,  wondering  eyes  at  the  new-co'ner.  Thad- 
deus has  departed  to  retail  the  day's  news,  and  afterward 
"  shine"  gentlemen's  boots. 

"  I  slept  very  well,"  Joanna  answers,  and  holds  out  her  hand 
with  a  smile  to  the  little  ones. 

She  loves  children,  and  her  eyes  brighten  at  sight  of  them. 
Many  good  traits  are  in  the  girl's  character  that  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  come  out  —this  is  one  of  them.  She  has  never  known 

a  child  in  her  life.  ... 

Alonzo  and  Melissa  look  at  her,  and,  with  the  intuitive  in- 
stinct of  children  and  dogs,  see  in  her  a  friend  at  once. 

"  Perhaps  you  won't  mind  getting  your  own  breakfast  ?"  says 

Mrs.  Gibbs.    "  I'm  busy,  as  you  see.    There's  the  teapot  on  the 

stove,  and  the  dishes,  and  the  bread  and  butter  in  the  pantry. 

Set  the  table  yourself  and  take  your  breakfast." 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  burden  to  you,"  Joanna  says  ;  "but  I 

hope  it  will  not  be  for  long.     I  have  no  money  now,  but  the 

very  first  I  earn  I  will  give  you." 

She  says  it  with  an  honesty  and  earnestness  her  hosteSs  sees 

is  very  real.    Mrs.  Gibbs  finds  she  "  likes  the  looks  of  her"  by 

daylight,  though  she  is  an  uncommon-looking  young  woman 

somehow,  too. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?"  she  asks,  rabbing  away  at  the 
shirt  she  is  at  work  upon. 

She  smiles  a  little  to  herself  as  she  asks — she  knows  so  well 
what  the  answer  will  be.  All  these  girls  who  run  away  from 
their  friends  seem  to  have  but  one  idea — to  go  on  the  stage  and 
dazzle  the  New  York  public  as  full-fledged  Lady  Macbeths. 
They  may  leave  home  plain  and  unattractive  enough,  but  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  the  great  city  is  to  make  them  beautiful  and 
talented,  and  send  them  home  to  their  relatives  in  a  few  years 
dazzling  visions  of  loveliness,  fame,  and  wealth.  It  happens 
like  that  to  theif  favourite  heroines  ;  why  not  to  them  ?  But 
Joanna's  reply  is  not  to  order. 

*'  I  intend  to  work,"  she  says,  steadily ;  "  there  is  no  kind  of 
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housework,  I  think,  I  cannot  do.  I  am  very  strong,  and  very 
willing.    I  can  wash,  iron,  cook— I  have  done  it  all  my  life." 

Mrs.  Gibbs  is  so  astonished  that  she  pauses  in  her  washing, 
and,  with  suds  up  to  her  elbows,  gazes  admiringly  at  the 
speaker, 

"  Well !  upon  my  word !"  she  says.  Then  she  laughs,  and 
vigorously  resumes  her  rubbing.  "  I  didn't  expect  that,  you 
see,"  she  explains.  "Work  is  the  last  thing  girls  that  run- 
come  up  from  the  country— seem  to  think  of.  I  have  known 
lots  of  'em,  and  I  never  knew  one  yet  who  wanted  to  work. 
They  can  get  enough  of  that  at  home.'  They  want  to  go  on  the 
stage,  and  be  ballet-girls,  actresses,  what  not.  They  seem  to 
think  the  New  York  flaostones  are  made  of  gold.  Poor  things, 
they  soon  find  out  their  mistake  !  Sometimes  they  go  back 
ashamed  and  half-starved,  sometimes  they  stay  on,  and — ah  ! 
dear  me,  the  city  is  a  bad  place  for  a  friendless  country  girl. 
And  you  want  to  work !  Oh,  well  !  you  will  get  that  fast 
enough  ;  always  plenty  to  do  for  willing  hands  and  hearts.  And 
housework's  easier  got  than  most  things — than  places  in  stores, 
or  sewing,  or  genteel  things  like  that.  But  I  wonder,  seeing 
it's  a  hard  life,  that  you  come  up  for  that.  By  your  dresa  you 
should  have  been  pretty  well  off  down  there — wherever  it  is. 
You  won't  make  enough  at  housework,  let  me  tell  you,  to  buy 
silk  dresses  like  that,  and  gold  watches  and  chains." 

Joanna  glances  down  at  her  silk  robe  and  smiles,  wondering 
what  good  Mrs.  Gibbs  would  say  if  she  knew  the  truth. 

"You  must  have  had  a  good  home,"  continues  the  widow, 
"  and  kind  friends.  Take  my  advice,  Miss  Wild,  and  go  back 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  city  is  not  what  you  think  it.  Go 
back  to  your  good  home,  no  matter  how  hard  you  may  have  to 
work,  and  thank  the  Lord  you've  got  it." 

"It  was  not  a  good  home,"  Joanna  says,  steadily.  "I  had 
not  kind  friends.  It  was  a  bad,  cruel  place  to  live  in.  Yes, 
bad,  and  they  were  bad  people.  I  had  no  friends  in  that 
house." 

"  And  yet  your  dress,  your  jewellery"  

"  Oh  !  the  dress !  that  is  nothing,"  the  girl  says,  with  a  touch 
of  her  old  impatience  ;  "  the  watch  and  chain  were  New  Year 
gifts  from  a  lady  who  was  kind  to  me.  But  I  cannot  go  back — 
I  never  will  go  back.  I  am  willing  and  able  to  work  ;  you  may 
recommend  me  without  fear.  The  jewellery  I  will  sell,  and  pay 
you — the  watch  I  should  like  to  keep  for  the  lady's  sake."  Her 
voice  falters  a  little.  "  You  have  been  kind  to  me — you  have 
saved  me  from  the  streets.  As  sure  as  I  live,  you  will  find  me 
grateful." 

There  is  silence.  Mrs.  Gibbs  rubs  away ;  Joanna  clears  off 
the  breakfast  service.    Suddenly  the  widow  breaks  out : 

"Look  here.  Miss  Wild,  I  don't  want  to  take  no  mean  ad- 
vantage of  you,  but  of  course  I  can't  afford  to  keep  you  for 
nothing.  But  I  will  keep  yon,  board  and  everything,  for — say 
a  fortnight — that  will  give  you  time  to  look  about  you  and  get 
used  to  town — for  that  red  shawl  of  yours.  There !  I  like  that 
shawl — if  you  think  it  a  fair  exchange,  say  so." 

She  looks  eagerly  as  she  makes  the  proposal,  evidently  fearing 
a  refusal.  That  anyone  can  possess  such  a  beautiful  garment, 
and  be  willing  to  part  with  it,  is  what  she  does  not  expect.  But 
Joanna's  face  lights  with  relief  at  the  offer. 

"  The  red  shawl !"  she  exclaims,  laughing,  and  again  wondering 
what  honest  Mrs.  Gibbs  would  say  if  she  knew  how  she  had 
come  by  it,  "why,  certainly.  I  am  glad  to  be  rid  of  it— I 
could  not  wear  a  red  shawl  if  I  wanted  to.  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  why  I  brought  it.    Take  it  and  welcome." 

The  widow  draws  a  long  breath — the  desire  of  mahy  years  is 
attained  at  last. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,  I'm  much  obliged.  It's  a  beautiful  shawl, 
all  wool,  soft  as  silk,  and  such  a  lovely  colour  !  I  will  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,"  cries  Mrs.  Gibbs,  in  a  burst  of  gratitude,  "  you 
shall  stay  for  three  weeks,  if  you've  a  mind  to,  and  Thad  shall 
take  you  about,  Sundays,  and  I'll  find  you  a  nice,  easy  place  in  a 
small  family,  as  waitress,  a  nurse-girl,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
Would  you  mind  wearing  a  cap  and  white  apron  1" 

It  appears  upon  explanation  that  Joanna  ivould  mind  those 
badges  of  servitude,  although  otherwise  preferring  the  situation 
of  children's  nurse. 

"  Well,  then,  it  must  be  general  housework,  I  suppose,"  says 


Mrs.  Gibbs,  "  but  never  mind.  I'll  find  you  a  nice,  easy  place, 
with  only  two  or  three  in  the  family,  and  every  Sunday  out. 
You  must  come  to  see  me  often,  and  look  upon  this  as  your 
home  whenever  out  of  place." 

Amicable  relations  of  the  warmest  kind  being  thus  established 
through  the  medium  of  Liz's  brilliant  red  shawl,  no  more  is 
said.  But  fate  has  decreed  that  Joanna  is  not  to  get  that  "  nice, 
easy  place,"  or  begin  life  as  a  maid  of  all  work.  Her  voice  and 
her  five  years'  steady  training  stand  her  in  Stead  at  last,  in  the 
very  way  she  least  expects. 

It  begins  by  the  cordial  friendship  that  springs  up  in  the 
bosoms  of  Alonzo  and  Melissa  for  Miss  Wild.  They  take  to  her, 
and  she  to  them  in  a  way  quite  wonderful,  considering  the 
brevity  of  the  acquaintance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  as  Joanna  sits  in  the  rocking- 
chair  before  the  glowing  stove,  with  Melissa  and  her  "bottle 
baby"  in  her  lap,  it  chances  that,  half  unconsciously,  she  begins 
to  sing.  It  is  that  little  Scotch  song  Frank  Livingston  used  to 
like,  "  My  ain  ingle  side." 

Mrs.  Gibbs  is  ironing.  Outside  a  wild  night  is  closing  in, 
with  high  wind,  and  lashing  sleet,  and  rain.  As  Joanna  sings 
and  rocks,  she  is  thinking  how  this  fierce  tempest  is  surging 
through  the  pine  woods,  rattling  the  timbers  of  the  old  mill, 
troubling  the  frozen  depths  of  Black's  Dam.  She  shudders  to 
think  that  but  for  George  Blake — oh,  poor  George  Blake  ! — she 
might  be  lying  at  this  hour  dead  in  its  foul  waters.  What  are 
they  doing  at  Sleaford's  1 — what  at  Abbott  Wood  1  What  does 
Mrs.  Abbott,  Geoffry,  Leo,  think  of  her  ]  Is  George  Blake  seek- 
ing her  through  the  vast  city  in  vain  1  Is  Frank  Livingston 
going  to  the  opera,  or  the  theatre,  or  a  ball  somewhere  up  in 
these  stately  brown- stone  streets  1 

As  she  thinks  she  sings,  and,  as  she  sings,  Mrs.  Gibbs  gra- 
dually ceases  work,  and  listens  with  open  mouth.  The  Scotch 
song  is  finished  ;  she  begins  another,  a  German  cradle  song  this 
time,  a  crooning,  sweet  sort  of  lullaby,  that  Leo  used  to  like  at 
this  hour.  The  iron  in  the  listener's  hand  has  grown  cold  ;  she 
stands  lost  in  wonder  at  this  singing  bird  she  has  caged. 

"  Lord  bless  mo.  Miss  Wild  !"  she  says,  when  Joanna  ceases  ; 
"  wherever  did  you  learn  to  sing  like  that  ?" 

The  girl  looks  up  at  her  vacantly,  not  yet  returned  from 
dream-land. 

' '  Eh  ?"  she  says,  "  singing  ?   Was  I  singing  ?   I  did  not  know 
it.    I  was  thinking  of  something  else." 
Mrs.  Gibbs  stares. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Wild,"  she  exclaim?,  **  you  are  a  strange 
young  woman  !  Why,  you  sing  like  a — like  a — like  Mademoiselle 
Azelma  herself  !" 

"  Who  is  Mademoiselle  Azelma  ?" 

"She's  a  singing  lady — a  German.  Who  learned  you  to  sing 
in  German  ]  I  declare  I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my 
life  !" 

"Indeed!  Because  I  can  sing  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  can  sing — I  can 
play,  too,  although  my  hands  do  not  look  like  it,"  Joanna  says, 
smiling. 

"  You're  the  most  wonderful  young  girl  I  ever  came  across  !" 
repeat*  wondering  Mrs.  Gibbs.  "  Who  would  ever  think  you 
could  sing  like  that  1  Do  sing  another — out  loud  this  time. 
Never  mind  Lissy — she's  asleep." 

Joanna  obeys.  She  uplifts  that  fine,  pure,  strong  contralto 
of  hers,  and  sings  "  Roberto,  tu  che  io  adoro  !"  and  the  Italian, 
and  the  compass  of  voice,  and  the  thrilling  sweetness  of  the 
song  itself,  completely  confounds  good  Mrs.  Gibbs.  She  gives 
up  utterly,  and  sits  down. 

"  Well,  I  never  !"  she  says,  and  stares  blankly  at  the  girl.  "  I 
never  in  all  my  life!" — another  stare.  "I  do  declare  1  never 
did  !"  says  Mrs.  Gibbs,  and  gets  up  again  with  a  grasp. 

Joanna  laughs  outright.  She  has  a  delightful  laugh — merry, 
girlish,  sweet — but  its  sound  is  so  unusual  it  startles  herself. 

"  Is  it  so  very  wonderful  then  ?"  she  says,  still  laughing.  "  I 
know  I  sing  what  I  was  well  taught." 

"  Tell  me  this,"  says  Mrs. 'Gibbs  almost  angrily — "  why  did 
you  say  you  had  no  friends  when  you  have  the  education,  and 
manners,  and  dress  of  a  lady  ?  Why,  your  musical  education 
must  have  cost  a  sight. " 

"  I  suppose  it  did.    I  told  you  I  had  one  friend — the  lady 
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who  gave  me  my  watch.  When  I  waa  a  little,  half-starved,  ill- 
used  child,  she  heard  me  sing,  and  thought  my  voice  worth 
cultivating.  She  has  educated  me  ;  I  owe  her  everything.  She 
would  have  taken  me  for  good,  long  ago,  only  those  I  lived  with 
would  not  give  me  up." 

"  Why  did  you  not  go  to  her  when  you  ran  away  V 
"  I  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain.    There  were 
other  reasons  besides.  But  you  need  not  be  afraid  ;  I  will  work 
just  as  well  when  you  get  me  that  place  as  though  I  could  not 
sing  a  note." 

"  You  work  !"  retorts  Mrs.  Gibbs,  almost  contemptuously  ; 
"  with  such  a  voice  as  that !  I  will  get  you  no  place.  I  will 
speak  to  Mr.  Ericson  about  you  instead." 

Joanna  looks  inquiringly. 
Mr.  Ericson  is  a  German,"  says  the  widow,  resuming  her 
work — "a  teacher  of  music  and  singing.  I  do  up  his  linen. 
His  brother  is  proprietor  of  a  theatre — a  little  German  theatre 
— and  Mdlle.  Azelma  sings  there,  and  makes  ever  so  much 
money.  But  Mdlle.  Azelma  is  a  very  difficult  lady  to  get  along 
with  ;  whenever  she  is  out  of  temper  it  flies  to  her  throat,  and 
she  cannot  sing  that  night.  Professor  Ericson  swears  at  her 
awful  in  Dutch,  and  says  if  he  could  get  anyone  to  take  her 
place  he  would  send  her  about  her  business.  Now,  I  have 
heard  her,  and  I  do  think  you  sing  better  than  she  does  ;  and 
then  you  have  been  trained  to  singing,  which  is  everything. 
To-morrow  I  am  going  to  take  his  shirts  home,  and  you  shall 
go  with  me,  and  sing  for  him.  If  he  takes  a  fancy  to  you  your 
fortune  is  made." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  on  the  stage,"  Joanna  says  blankly  ; 
"  I  could  not.  I  never  was  in  a  theatre  in  my  life.  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Then  you  had  better  begin,  for  it's  the  very  thing  to  suit 
you,  with  that  voice.  You  will  earn  ten  times  as  much  as  in 
any  other  way,  and  if  you  know  how  to  take  care  of  yourself, 
it's  as  safe  as  any  other  life.  It's  a  most  respectable  little 
theatre,  only  not  first-class,  of  course.  Fashionable  people 
don't  go  there.  Mr.  Ericson  has  given  me  and  Thad  tickets 
often.  Make  up  your  mind,  my  dear,  that  that  voice  wasn't 
given  you  for  nothing,  or  all  that  teaching  either,  and  earn  your 
living  in  the  easiest  way.  Come  with  me  to-morrow,  and  let 
Mr.  Ericson  hear  you." 

Joanna  is  startled  ;  the  idea  is  new,  but  she  ia  open  to  con- 
viction. She  goes  with  Mrs.  Gibbs  on  the  morrow,  and  is  pre- 
sented in  due  form  to  Herr  Ericson,  a  little,  yellow  man,  with 
a  bushy,  white  moustache  and  a  frowning  brow. 

"You  can  sing  ?"  he  says,  scowling  under  his  eyebrows  at  the 
girl,  "  Bah  !  Mrs.  Gibbs  does  not  know  singing  when  she  hears 
it.  You  can  play  1  There  is  a  piano — while  I  pay  for  my 
shirts,  sit  down  and  sing  a  song." 

His  brusque  manner  sets  Joanna  more  completely  at  her  ease 
than  any  civility.  He  looks  at  her  contemptuously.  She  will 
show  this  cross  little  man  she  can  sing.  She  seats  herself,  plays 
a  prelude,  and  begins  one  of  her  best  German  songs.  The  little 
professor  counts  out  his  laundress's  money,  stops  suddenly,  fixes 
his  spectacles  more  securely  on  his  nose,  rises  hastily,  crosses  to 
the  piano,  and  scowls  a  scowl  of  intense  surprise. 

"  Good  !"  he  says,  a  trifle  more  snappishly  though,  if  possible, 
than  before.  "You  can  sing.  And  you  have  been  trained. 
That  is  a  very  good  song,  and  rendered  with  expression.  You 
want  to  go  on  the  stage  1" 

Joanna  shrugs  her  shoulders. 

"  I  really  do  not  care  about  it,  Herr  Professor.    I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing  until  Mrs.  Gibbs  suggested  it." 
"  Humph  !    If  vou  get  a  place  will  you  accept  it  V 
"  A  place  1" 

"  A  situation — an  engagement  to  sing  at  my  brother's  theatre. 
The  salary  will  not  be  much  at  first.  You  can  go  on  in  the 
chorus,  and  so  get  used  to  the  stage.  And  I  have  a  project  in 
my  mind.    Yes,  a  project"  

He  breaks  oflt,  and  walks  rapidly  up  and  down,  his  hands  in 
his  pantaloons'  pockets,  frowning  horribly,  and  biting  his  mous- 
tache. 

"  Look  you  here !"  he  says.  "  You  can  sing.  You  suit  me. 
You  are  the  sort  of  a  young  woman  I  have  been  looking  for  for 
some  time.    Plenty  can  sing.    Bah  !  that  is  nothing !    A  voice 


without  cultivation — that  is  the  devil !    You  have  been  trained. 
In  a  week  you  might  go  before  an  audience  and  make  your  iMmt. 
You  shall  go  before  an  audience.    You  shall  make  your  ikbiit  ! 
Tell  me  this — who  are  your  friends  V" 
"I  have  none,  Mr.  Ericson." 

"Good!  Better  and  better!  Friends  are  the  very  deuce  ! 
Now  listen  to  me.  Hundreds  would  jump  at  the  otter  I  am 
going  to  make,  with  voices  as  good  as  yours,  only  not  the  culti- 
vation— mind  you  !  You  have  a  voice — yes  !  You  will  make  a 
success — true  !  You  will  never  be  a  great  cantatrice  !"  shaking 
one  nervous  finger  at  her,  "do  not  think  it ;  not  a  Nillson,  not 
a  Patti — nothing  like  it — but  a  fair  singer,  a  popular  vocalist, 
that  you  will  be.  And  you  shall  make  your  debnt  at  my  bro- 
ther's theatre,  and  you  shall  be  paid,  and  you  shall  be  my  jm^- 
tege.  Mdlle.  Azelma  shall  go  to  the  devil !  But  you  will 
make  no  engagement  with  my  brother,  for  I  have  another  pro- 
ject in  my  head,"  tapping  that  member.  "Later  you  shall 
hear.  To-day  I  will  speak  to  my  brother  ;  to-morrow  night  you 
shall  go  on  in  the  chorus.    Good- day  !'' 

He  turns  them  out  of  the  room,  then  flies  after,  and  calls  back 
Mrs.  Gibbs.  For  Joanna  she  is  fairly  bewildered  with  the 
rapidity  of  all  this. 

"  You  take  care  of  that  girl,  Madame  Gibbs  !"  the  Professor 
says,  frowning  fiercely.  "  Mark  you  !  she  has  a  fcrtune  in  her 
throat." 

It  all  comes  to  pass  as  the  professor  wills.  He  is  a  sort  of 
human  whirlwind,  with  no  idea  of  letting  any  other  living  crea- 
ture have  a  will  of  his  own  where  /te  is.  He  does  speak  to  his 
brother — a  large,  mild  man  of  true  German  stolidity.  He  pro- 
vides a  costume  for  the  debutaide,  and  sends  her  on  in  the 
chorus.  It  is  a  small  theatre  ;  the  performance  is  German,  the 
actors,  the  singers,  the  audience,  are  all  German.  Joanna  goes 
on  and  goes  ofl'  with  a  phlegm  that  even  Prof  essojEricson  admires. 
She  is  nothing  daunted  by  all  the  faces,  and  is  used  to  drawing- 
room  performances. 

After  a  night  or  two  she  begins  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  to  like  it.  The  professor  loses  no  time  ;  he  begins 
at  once  to  drill  her  in  Mdlle.  Azelma's  principal  roles.  She  hears 
that  popular  prima  donna,  and  feels  convinced  she  can  equal  her 
at  least.  A  spirit  of  ambition,  of  rivalry,  arises  within  her.  The 
first  time  Azelma's  temper  flies  to  her  throat  she.  Miss  Wild,  is 
to  take  her  place. 

That  time  is  not  long  coming.  Mdlle.  Azelma's  latest  costume 
fits  badly,  her  larynx  is  at  once  afl:ected  ;  that  evening  she  is  too 
seriously  indiposed  to  sing — something  else  muat  substituted. 
Nothing  else  shall,  swears  the  Herr  Professor.  And  in  a  beauti- 
ful costume,  Miss  Wild,  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  takes 
Mdlle  Azelma's  part,  and  sings  better  than  that  lady  ever  did 
in  all  her  life.  The  audience  applaud  ;  they,  like  the  manage- 
ment, are  tired  of  the  leading  lady's  caprices.  Herr  Ericson 
glows  with  delight.  He  fairly  clasps  Joanna  in  his  arms  when 
she  comes  ofi'. 

"You  sing  like  an  angel !"  he  cries,  in  a  rapture.  "  Mdlle. 
Azelma  may  go  hang  herself  !  Ah  !  I  forsee  my  project  will  be 
a  grand  success." 

Next  day  the  project  is  unfolded.  It  is  to  travel  through  the 
country  with  Joanna  and  another  protege  of  his,  a  young 
Italian  tenor  he  has  picked  up  and  instructed,  and  give  con- 
certs. Madame  Ericson,  who  is  also  a  vocalist  of  no  mean 
ability,  goes  with  them.  They  will  be  a  company  of  four  ;  and 
they  will  storm  the  provinces  !  They  will  make  their  fortunes  ! 
They  will  see  life !  They  will  cover  themselves  with  immor- 
tality ! 

It  suits  J  oanna  exactly.  Already  she  is  anxious  to  leave  New 
York.  Twice  she  has  passed  Frank  Livingston  on  the  street, 
and  once  on  horseback  in  the  park.  On  neither  occasion  has 
he  noticed  her,  but  the  rencontre  has  set  her  heart  beating 
wildly.  Riding  in  the  park  with  a  young  lady  by  his  side,  he 
has  looked  like  a  demigod  in  Joanna's  dazed  eyes,  something  so 
far  above  and  beyond  her  that  she  wonders  to  remember  she 
has  ever  spoken  to  him  at  all.  And  her  last  words  to  him  were 
a  bitter  rebuke.  She  is  not  safe  in  New  York  ;  he  or  George 
Blake  may  meet  and  recognise  her  any  day.  To  all  who  have 
known  her  she  wishes  to  be  forever  lost. 

Early  in  May  the  little  company  are  to  start.    All  this  time 
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Joanna  has  gone  on  living  with  Mrs.  Gibbs,  whom  she  has  paid 
and  repaid,  over  and  over  again.  The  rest  of  her  earnings  are 
swallowed  up  by  a  wardrobe,  which  the  Herr  Professor  insists 
shall  be  handsome  and  abundant.  She  is  to  sing  songs  in  char- 
acter, and  many  costumes  are  needed  to  fit  them  all. 

The  winter  days  fly  by.  May  comes,  warm  and  sunny.  From 
Brightbrook  she  has  heard  nothing.  She  does  not  want  to  hear. 
That  life  is  dead  and  done  with  ;  it  holds  no  memory  that  is  not 
of  pain.  Sleaford's  Joanna  lives  no  more.  Miss  Wild  does,  and 
her  new  life  seems  to  open  pleasantly  and  promisingly  enough. 
A.bout  the  middle  of  May  they  leave  New  York,  and  Joanna  is 
furly  launched  in  her  new  life. 

(to  be  continued.) 


FEARGUS  O'CONNOR. 


LINES 

ON  THE  ENTRY  OF  THE  AUSTRIANS  INTO  NAPLES,  1821. 


SY  THOMAS  MOORE, 


Ay— down  to  the  dust  with  them,  slaves  as  they  are  ; 

From  this  hour  let  the  blood  in  tbeii  dastardly  veins, 
That  shrunk  at  the  first  touch  of  Liberty's  war, 

Be  wasted  for  tyrants,  or  stagnate  in  chains. 

On,  on  like  a  cloud,  through  their  beautiful  vales, 

Ye  locusts  of  tyranny,  blasting  them  o'er — 
Fill,  fill  up  their  wide,  sunny  waters,  ye  sails 

From  each  slave-mart  of  Europe,  and  shadow  their  shore  ! 

Let  their  fate  be  a  mock-word — let  men  of  all  lands 
Laugh  out,  with  a  scorn  that  shall  ring  to  the  Poles, 

When  each  sword  that  the  cowards  let  fall  from  their  hands 
Shall  be  forg^  into  fetters  to  enter  their  souls. 

And  deep,  and  more  deep,  as  the  iron  is  driv'n, 

Base  slaves  !  let  the  whet  of  their  agony  be, 
To  think — as  the  doomed  often  think  of  that  heav'n 

They  had  once  within  reach — that  they  viight  have  been  free. 

Oh,  shame  !  when  there  was  not  a  bosom  whose  heat 
Ever  rose  'bove  the  zero  of  Castlereagh's  heart. 

That  did  not,  like  echo,  your  war-hymn  repeat, 
And  send  all  its  prayer  with  your  Liberty's  start ; 

When  the  world  stood  in  hope — when  a  spirit  that  breathed 
The  fresh  air  of  the  olden  time  whispered  about  ; 

And  swords  of  all  Italy,  half-way  unsheathed. 
But  waited  the  conquering  cry  to  flash  out ! 

When  around  you  the  shades  of  your  mighty  in  fame, 
Filicajas  and  Petrarchs,  seemed  bursting  to  view. 

And  their  words  and  their  warnings,  like  tongues  of  bright  flame 
Over  Freedom's  apostles,  fell  kindling  on  you  ! 

Oh,  shame  !  that  in  such  a  proud  moment  of  life. 

Worth  the  history  of  ages,  when,  had  you  but  hurled 

One  bolt  at  your  tyrant  invader,  that  strife 

Between  freemen  and  tyrants  had  spread  through  the  world— 

That  then — oh  !  disgrace  upon  manhood — even  then. 
You  should  falter,  should  cling  to  your  pitiful  breath  ; 

Cower  down  into  beasts  when  you  might  ha.ve  stood  men. 
And  prefer  the  slave's  life  of  prostration  to  death. 

It  is  strange,  it  is  dreadful— shout,  Tyranny,  shout. 

Through  your  dungeons  and  palaces,  "  Freedom  is  o'er" — 

If  there  lingers  one  spark  of  her  light,  tread  it  out. 
And  return  to  your  empire  of  darkness  once  more. 

For,  if  such  are  the  braggarts  that  claim  to  be  free, 
Come,  Despot  of  Russia,  thy  feet  let  me  kiss  ;j 

Far  nobler  to  live  the  brute  bondman  of  thee,  , 
Than  to  sully  ev'n  chains  by  a  struggle  like  this  ! 


A  timid  man  having  married  a  shrewish  woman,  one  of  his 
friends  expressed  his  wonder  that  such  a  woman  should  have  mar- 
ried such  a  weak  man,  "  who  hadn't  any  mind  of  his  own  at  all." 
"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  replied  another  friend.  "His  wife  will 
always  be  ready  to  give  him  a  piece  of  hers."  -'Mhi  ^^f^ 


A  MEMOIR. 
By  W.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt. 

(concluded  from  ouk  last.) 

O'Connor  once  or  twice  revisited  Ireland,  and  made  a  speech 
or  two  in  Dublin,  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  gain  proselytes 
to  Chartism  there,  he  returned  to  England.  In  August,  1842, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  a  Quaker,  contested  the  representation  of 
Nottingham  on  Liberal  principles.  O'Connor  brought  a  large 
body  of  Chartists  to  support  the  Quaker  against  his  Tory 
opponents.  "  The  latter,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Glohe,  "  had  the 
best  of  the  row  for  some  time,  until  Mr.  O'Connor  jumped  off 
his  waggon,  and  heading  the  Chartist  party  drove  their 
opponents  ofi'  the  field.  He  fought,  brave  as  a  lion,  and, 
although  beset  by  great  numbers  who  struck  him  most  severely, 
he  knocked  all  down  right  and  left.  Many  were  the  burly 
fellows  that  felt  his  lusty  arm." 

Among  the  Tory  orators  was  a  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  who  ftcou- 
pied  a  waggon  near  that  which  served  the  Sturge  party  as  their 
hustings.  That  reverend  gentleman,  scared  by  the  muscular 
prowess  of  O'Connor,  "bolted,"  says  the  writer  we  quote, 
"from  the  waggon  directly,  and  it  only  remained  to  clear  the 
others  off.  This  was  soon  done,  and  O'Connor,  having  got  up 
from  a  crowd  of  about  thirty  who  had  been  playing  at  him,  was 
raised  on  to  it,  and  amid  loud  cheers  addressed  them."  Such 
is  the  account  given  by  an  English  writer  ;  but  the  proceedings 
were  deemed  worthy  of  being  chronicled  in  the  Univers  of  the 
7  th  August,  1842.  From  the  account  in  the  French  paper  I 
translate  some  striking  passages  : — 

"Mr.  Sturge  then  appeared,  having  had  much  difficulty  in 
forcing  his  way  through  the  close  ranks  of  the  Tories.  .  .  . 
Stones,  cudgels,  fists,  were  all  employed.  The  blows  rained 
like  hailstones,  and  in  an  instant  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  wounded.  Mr.  O'Connor  jumped  down  from  the  waggon, 
and,  quick  as  lightning,  assuming  the  command  of  the  Chartists, 
who  were  not  the  stronger  party,  he  rallied  his  phalanx  and 
retrieved  the  combat  by  the  force  of  his  arm.  The  Tories, 
scattered  by  this  vigorous  champion,  dispersed.  The  com- 
batants had  now  reached  the  turn  of  a  narrow  street.  The 
Tories  rushed  at  Mr.  O'Connor  and  his  friends,  whom  they 
attacked  without  warning.  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  had  not  ex- 
pected this  treacherous  attack,  was  struck  to  the  earth  ;  thirty 
men  rolled  over  him  ;  he  remained  some  time  prostrate,  until 
able  to  get  free.  He  then  sprang  up  proudly,  and  with  bare 
head  marched  courageously  to  the  adverse  hustings,  which  were 
defended  by  some  stalwart  men.  Avoiding  the  strokes  aimed 
at  him  by  the  guardians  of  that  waggon,  he  seized  one  of  them, 
and  flung  him  under  the  vehicle.  .  .  .  The  appearance  of 
Mr.  O'Connor  was  curioua  :  his  clothes  were  torn  to  tatters,  and 
on  his  dishevelled  head  was  placed  a  small  leather  cap,  which  an 
Irishman  had  substituted  for  the  hat  he 4iad  lost.  .  .  .  Not 
one  Tory  remained  on  the  field  of  battle.  With  bloodshot 
eyes  and  noses  blackened  with  blows  and  strokes  they  went  off 
to  the  police,  and  loudly  demanded  summonses  against  Mr. 
O'Connor  as  the  author  of  all  the  mischief.  .  .  .  One  sees 
many  wounded,  of  whom  the  majority  protest  that  they  were 
struck  by  Mr.  O'Connor,  whose  martial  prowess  in  the  engage- 
ment has  diffused  terror  among  the  wounded." 

There  is  something  amusingly  incongruous  in  the  alliance 
between  Joseph  Sturge,  the  man  of  peace,  the  deservedly  re- 
spected member  of  the  quiet  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  fiery, 
rollicking  leader  of  the  Chartists,  with  his  dare-devil  troops  at 
his  back,  engaged  in  the  chaotic  turmoil  of  knocking  down  foes 
right  and  left,  stone-throwing,  cudgelling,  dealing  out  black 
eyes  and  bloody  noses  ;  these  congenial  employments  being 
alternated  with  spirited  speeches  whenever  the  fortunes  of  the 
fight  enabled  O'Connor  to  jump  on  the  hustings. 

Early  in  the  following  year — 1843 — a  conference  of  Chartists 
was  held  at  Birmingham.  They  styled  their  conference  "the 
People's  Parliament."  A  delegate  to  that  assembly  furnished 
an  account  of  the  principal  speakers  to  the  JEvening  Star,  a 
journal  long  since  defunct.    In  his  sketch  of  O'Connor  there  is 
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much  which  those  who  knew  him  will  recognise  as  fairly  de- 
scriptive of  his  power  of  influencing  democratic  audiences  : 

'*  Sturgeite  and'Chartist,"  says  this  writer,  "Jmiddle-clasalman 
and  working  man— clergyman  and  dissenting  minister — Presby- 
terian and  Quaker — Socialist  and  Gospeller — each  and  all  of  the 
heterogeneous  and  curious  components  of  the  '  Chartist  Mock 
Parliament,'  to  use  the  dialect  of  the  Times — felt  and  owned  the 
sovereignty  of  O'Connor's  personal  energy.  He  was  not  the 
deepest  thinker,  he  was  not  the  best  speaker,  he  was  not  the  most 
logical  and  orderly  reasoner,  or  the  most  acute  and  intelligent 
arranger  of  details  in  that  vast  medley  assembly.  Individuals 
might  be  pointed  out  who  excelled  him  in  some  of  these  specific 
excellencies,  yet  he  was  indisputably  and  emphatically,  in  spite 
of  the  presidential  chair  of  Joseph  Broadbrim,  the  king  of  the 
conference.    Whenever  he  rose, 

'  With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies,  his  look 
Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night, 
Or  Summer's  noontide  air,' 

"This  influence  was  especially  observable  whenever  the  tor- 
nado of  human  passions,  raised  by  the  conflict  of  opposing  poli- 
tical interests,  wrested  the  chairman's  proper  office  from  his 
moderate  grasp." 

At  a  later  period  he  was  imprisoned  for  many  months  in  York 
jail  on  a  charge  of  sedition.  While  there  he  complained  of 
being  made  to  wear  the  prison  uniform  ;  of  being  confined  in  a 
cell,  and  in  a  bed  so  narrow  as  to  bring  his  shoulder  into  con- 
tact with  a  damp  wall  ;  and  [of  being  required  to  discharge  a 
certain  task  which  is  ordinarily  performed  by  a  housemaid. 

On  emerging  from  prison  he  resumed  his  political  activity. 
In  1847  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Nottingham.  An 
enormous  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Five  Points  of  the  Charter,  was  presented  to 
House  in  April,  1848.  The  bulk  of  the  petition  was  so  huge 
that  five  men,  including  O'Connor,  '  were|recj[uired  to  lift  it. 
O'Connor  had  boasted  that  it  had  been  signed  by  5,700,000  in- 
dividuals. A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  employed 
13  law-stationers'  clerks  to  examine,  classify,  and  report  on  the 
signatures.  This  scrutiny  disclosed  the  true  number  of  names, 
amounting  only  to  1,975,496,  and  including  some  jocular  and 
many  fanciful  signatures,  such  as  "Victoria  Rex,"  "Pugnose," 
"  Snooks,"  and  so  forth.  The  sanguine  imagination  of  the  Char- 
tist leader  had  vastly  exaggerated  the  number  of  the  subscribers. 
Contemporaneously  with  this  unpleasant  revelation,  there  grew 
up  a  doubt  whether  the  Chartist  land-scheme  would  prove  such 
a  blessing  to  the  English  operatives  as  they  had  been  led  to 
expect.  In  the  end,  the  scheme  broke  down  ;  and,  popular 
support  having  ebbed  away  from  its  ill-starred  originator,  his  in- 
tellect gave  way,  and  he  was  'consigned  to  an  apartment  in  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  where  he  was  visited  by 
several  medical  gentlemen,  including  Dr.  Tuke,  proprietor  of 
the  lunatic  asylum  at  Chiswick.  One  of  his  medical  visitors 
prescribed  certain  remedies,  which  it  was  found  very  difficult  to 
induce  him  to  swallow.  A  contemporary  writer  says  that  after 
all  remonstrances  addressed  to  his  reason  had  failed,  the  officers 
of  the  House  were  at  last  compelled  to  appeal  to  his  stomach. 
".During  his  confinement,"  saya  this  writer,  "  he  evinced  con- 
siderable relish  for  good  cheer,  and  on  Friday  he  had  ordered  a 
plentiful  supply  of  beefsteaks  and  new  potatoes  to  be  supplied 
for  breakfast.  His  orders  were  complied  with,  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor had  just  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  tempting  fare,  when  his 
heartless  attendant  conveyed  the  astounding  information  that 
he  must  not  taste  the  food  until  he  had  taken  the  physic.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  protested  against  this  stern  sentence  ;  the 
officers  were  inexorable.  At  last  the  famished  Feargus  pro- 
posed a  compromise.  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  I'll  take  half  the  com- 
posing draught  if  you  give  me  half  the  beefsteak,  and  I'll  take 
half  the  pills  if  you  give  me  half  the  potatoes.'  The  officials 
wisely  closed  the  bargain." 

It  was  decided  by  O'Connor's  friends  to  consign  him  to  the 
care  of  Dr.  Tuke  at  Chiswick.  An  order  of  the  House  direct- 
ing that  the  member  for  Nottingham  be  discharged  from  the 
the  custody  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
that  officer,  who,  with  Inspector  Beckerson,  proceeded  to  execute 


it  immediately,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Tuke.  The  latter,  in  a  very 
cordial  manner,  informed  the  eccentric  patient  that  he  had  ob- 
tained for  him  the  permission  of  the  Speaker  to  go  out  and  dine 
with  him  and  some  friends  at  Chiswick.  "  Oh  !"  said  Feargus, 
"  I  am  delighted.  You've  got  leave,  have  you  ?  You're  a  good 
fellow — you're  a  brick.  Tell  them  to  save  my  dinner  here. 
Let's  be  ofi"."  They  then  proceeded  along  the  river  corridor 
into  the  principal  courtyard,  where,  with  Inspector  Beckerson, 
they  entered  Dr.  Tuke's  brougham,  and  drove  along  Palace- 
yard  just  as — at  a  few  minutes  past  six  o'clock — the  stream  of 
members  passed  along.  Mr.  O'Connor,  leaning  forward,  recog- 
nised several  members,  and  saluted  them  with  vehement  ges- 
tures. 

He  continued  in  Dr.  Tuke's  asylum  until  the  Summer  of  1855. 
He  was  then  physically  paralysed,  and  had  become  quite  imbe- 
cile. His  sister.  Miss  O'Connor,  obtained  permission  to  remove 
him  to  private  lodgings  at  Abbot-terrace,  Nottinghill.  He  lin- 
gered until  the  31st  of  August,  1855,  on  which  day  he  died. 
The  failure  of  the  Chartist  land-scheme  had  destroyed  his  popu- 
larity among  his  English  followers,  yet  his  death  appears  to 
have  caused  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  ;  the  Chartists  of 
London  gave  his  remains  the  distinction  of  a  public  funeral. 
The  procession  was  headed  by  a  band  of  music  playing  solemn 
airs.  There  were  banners  with  such  mottoes  as  "fie  lived  and 
died  for  us  ;"  "  The  Alliance  of  the  Peoples  ;"  "Disobedience  to 
Tyrants  is  a  Duty  to  God  ;"  and  a  banner  was  borne  by  some 
Frenchmen  bearing  the  words,  "Liberty,  Egalito,  Fraternite." 
Such  was  the  end,  such  were  the  obsequies,  of  a  man  whose 
abilities,  if  guided  by  discretion,  might  have  rendered  good 
service  to  his  country. 

Whatever  were  his  faults,  his  career  in  Ireland  is  memorable 
for  having  given  to  the  constituency  of  the  largest  Irish  county 
an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their  undying  hatred  to  the 
legislative  Union.  He  destroyed  the  supremacy  of  Whigs  and 
Tories  in  county  Cork  politics. 

In  closing  this  memoir,  it  is  right  to  glance  briefly  at  certain 
allegations  which  are  sometimes  made  in  the  interest  of  what  is 
called  West-Britonism.  It  is  sometimes  urged  against  Home 
Rule  that  the  arrangement  of  1782  failed.  It  would  be  about  as 
rational  to  tax  a  merchant  with  mismanagement  of  his  business  and 
consequent  failure,  because  burglars  and  incendiaries  had  plun- 
dered his  property  and  burned  his  house.  The  arrangement  of 
1782  did  not  fail.  It  produced  much  national  prosperity  in 
Ireland,  so  far  as  the  hostile  English  Government  allowed  it  to 
operate — prosperity  which,  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of  an 
unprincipled  executive,  was  constantly  increasing,  until  the 
constitution  that  produced  it  was  demolished  by  Pitt  and  his 
agents,  whose  fiendish  mode  of  eflfectmg  their  execrable  purpose 
is  too  familiarly  known  to  need  special  mention  here.  Another 
sample  of  an ti  Irish  falsification  is  the  contrast  which  some 
writers  have  set  up  between  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland 
in  1740  41  under  a  domestic  Parliament,  and  the  splendid  gene- 
rosity of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  famine  of  1845-51 .  An 
elaborate  statement  in  the  Leisure  Hour  for  1875  concludes  with 
the  words,  "  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Union  most  of  the  people 
would  have  perished."  It  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  safely 
affirmed  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Union  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  1845  51  would  not  have  produced  a  famine.  The 
writer  I  refer  to  informs  us  that,  in  addition  to  very  liberal 
foreign  contributions  to  meet  the  emergency,  the  English  Go- 
vernment expended  £9,532,721  in  relieving  the  distress,  besides 
various  sums  spent  on  freight  of  food  sent  from  America  and 
other  countries.  He  also  parades  loans  for  drainage  and  land 
improvement,  which  loans  have  all  been  long  ago  repaid.  But 
he  takes  care  not  to  tell  us  that  for  the  45  years  between  the 
Union  and  the  commencement  of  the  famine  England  had  con- 
trived to  fleece  Ireland  of  at  least  £230,000,000  sterling,  be- 
tween exported  rents,  exported  taxes,  and  the  numberless  other 
drains  incident  to  the  loss  of  our  resident  legislature.  Under  a 
Home  Parliament  the  greater  part  of  that  enormous  sum  would 
have  been  expended  in  Ireland,  fructifying  into  an  amount  of 
national  wealth  that  would  have  enabled  the  people  to  encounter 
the  loss  of  the  potato  crop  without  English  or  other  foreign  as- 
sistance. So,  also,  in  the  writer's  sneering  reference  to  "  the 
old  House  at  home"  in  1740,  he  carefully  suppresses  the  fact 
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that  at  that  period  "the  old  house  at  home"  was  overridden  by 
the  usurpations  of  the  British  Parliament,  whose  hostile  legis- 
lation was  steadily  directed  to  the  destruction  of  every  Irish 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interest,  and  the  suppression  of 
Irish  industrial  energy.  Dean  Swift  wrote  to  Pope  in  1735, 
"  This  kingdom  is  now  absolutely  starving  by  the  means  of  every 
oppression  that  can  be  inflicted  on  mankind.  '  Shall  I  not  visit 
for  these  things  T  saith  the  Lord."  And  to  Motte,  the  London 
printer,  Swift  wrote,  "  I  am  so  incensed  against  the  oppressions 
from  England,  and  have  so  little  regard  to  the  laws  they  make, 
that  I  do,  as  a  clergyman,  encourage  the  merchants  [of  Ireland] 
both  to  export  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  to  any  country  in 
Europe  or  anywhere  else,  and  conceal  it  from  the  custom  officers, 
as  I  would  hide  my  purse  from  a  highwayman  if  he  came  to  rob 
me  on  the  road,  although  England  hath  made  a  law  to  the 
contrary." 

The  writer  already  cited,  who  assorts  that  in  1845-51  most  of 
our  people  would  have  perished  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Union, 
is  probably  incapable  of  comprehending  that  several  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  people  were  actually  slain  by  the  Union  ; 
slain  by  the  operation  of  that  detestable  measure  in  withdraw- 
ing from  the  people  of  Ireland  their  means  of  existence,  to 
satisfy  the  greed  of  English  Governments  and  absentee  pro- 
prietors, and  to  meet  the  numberless  pecuniary  drains  that  are 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  system  of  centralisation  in  London. 

In  proportion  as  "the  old  House  at  home"  was  coerced  by 
English  power  its  utility  to  Ireland  was  impaired  and  its  na- 
tional sympathies  were  weakened.  In  proportion  as  it  emanci- 
pated itself  from  that  disastrous  influence  its  acts  conduced  to 
our  national  prosperity  and  promoted  our  national  dignity. 
Mr.  Lecky,  speaking  of  the  English  onslaught  on  the  Irish 
woollen  trade,  says  :  "  The  main  industry  of  Ireland  had  been 
deliberately  destroyed  because  it  had  so  prospered  that  English 
manufacturers  had  begun  to  regard  it  as  a  competitor  with  their 
own"— ("  England  in  the  18th  Century,"  ii.,  211).  This  was 
simply  an  instance  of  the  policy  pursued  for  generations  by  our 
unscrupulous  and  hostile  neighbours  ;  and  under  such  a  policy 
the  prostrate  state  of  every  Irish  interest  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  without  ascribing  our  misfortunes  to  the  existence  of  "  the 
old  House  at  home." 

With  God's  help  we  shall  restore  that  old  House  ;  and  when 
restored  let  us  hope  that  it  will  prove  the  inflexible  and  intel- 
ligent guardian  of  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
people. 

[the  end.] 


SHANE,  PRINCE^OF  ULSTER. 

By  Brigid, 

Author  of  "Shane  the  Proud,"  "  Tom  Dillon,"  "Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Air—"  Patrick's  Day." 
BY  CKEMONA. 


How  joyous  and  gay  from  the  scene  of  his  labours 

He  scampers  away  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
Contented  at  heart  with  himself  and  his  neighbours, 

As  home's  kindly  shelter  he  hurries  to  seek, 
Who  knows  that  some  feed  one  is  waiting  his  coming, 

Whose  true  eyes  are  beaming  with  love's  lucid  light, 
Whose  sweet  voice  a  welcome  is  cheerfully  humming. 
And  whose  busy  hands  from  her  cupboard's  sweet  treasu  re 

Spread  out  a  repast  near  the  fire  warm  and  bright — 
Ah  !  this  is  the  pleasure,  in  no  stinted  measure, 

You  bring  to  his  cottage,  sweet  Saturday  night ! 

But  if  he's  a  man  who  delights  in  possessing 

A  home  which  a  woman's  fond  care  never  knew — 
Whose  heart  never  throbbed  at  a  wife's  fond  caressing — 

To  him,  luckless  man  !  it  brings  nothing,  'tis  true, 
But  sorrow  unending,  and  moaning  aud  mourning — 

Ah  me  !  'tis  a  sad  and  a  sorrowful  plight, 
With  no  one  to  greet  him  when  homewards  returning  ! 
Yet  let  him  take  courage,  for  though  he's  twice  twenty, 

Let  him  get  a  neat  cottage,  and  all  will  go  right ; 
For  I  vouch  there  are  maidens  around  him  in  plenty 

Who'd  welcome  him  home  of  a  Saturday  night. 


"  The  Top  of  the  Morning" — A  good  spin  before  breakfast. 


Chapter  XVI. — The  End  at  CysHENDU. 

Though  fully  as  old  as  the  Dominican  the  pedlar  was  raoro 
active  than  he  and  more  fleet  of  foot.  He  had,  therefore,  little 
difficulty  in  overtaking  him  on  the  way  ;  and  had  no  sooner  done 
so  than  Father  Ambrose,  giving  expression  to  thoughts  which 
had  been  busy  within  him  as  he  walked  mwarda  alone,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Matt !" 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  his  companion  sharply,  "  Matt  M'Gowan 
has  again  disappeared  from  the  scene.  You  have  now  beside 
you,  not  your  old  friend  the  boy  blacksmith  of  Dungannon,  but 
the  pedlar — the  trusted  and  willing  agent  of  Sussex,  the  Lord 
Deputy." 

"Call  yourself  what  you  will,"  replied  the  friar,  "but  re- 
flect, I  entreat  you,  before  you  sacrifice  Shane,  that  even  if 
you  succeed  in  this  plot  you  have  laid  against  him,  the  boy  you 
name  will  not  be  the  recognised  O'Neil." 

"  Not  for  a  few  years,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  but  I  have  cleared 
the  way  for  him  ;  and  the  blood  in  his  veins — my  blood — if  he 
prove  true  to  it,  will  give  him  energy  to  do  the  rest  himself." 

"  And  meanwhile  V'  demanded  the  Dominican. 

"Meanwhile,"  repeated  the  pedlar,  "  Tirlough  Lynnough 
O'Neil  will  be  backed  up  by  the  Saxons — a  mild,  passive  man," 
he  added  contemptuously,  "  who  will  hold  his  office  on  their 
sufTerance,  and  dwell  in  Benburb  the  poor,  pale  phantom  of  his 
ancestral  glory,  until  Hugh  comes  to  kindle  it  again  to  flame." 

Something  of  the  proud  spirit  of  his  race  stirred  even  the 
meek  heart  of  the  friar  at  these  words,  and  he  said,  with, dig- 
nity : 

"  While  you  speak  so  plainly  to  me  of  the  wrong  you  would 
fain  inflict  upon  my  kingly  sept,  you  forget  that  I  too  am  an 
O'Neil." 

"  You  will  be  among  the  dead  O'Neils,"  was  the  reply, 
"  when  my  grandson  comes,  bearing;  their  name,  but  with  my 
limbs  and  features,  to  strive  against  the  English  for  the  rights  of 
the  old  land  with  my  perseverance,  and  to  battle  for  them  with 
my  daring.  He  will  use  these  Saxons  for  a  time,  as  I  have 
done,  for  his  own  purposes,  and  fling  off  the  mask  to  them,  as 
I  shall  do  when  the  end  is  gained.  For,  Dhiarmid,"  he  added, 
in  his  earnestness,  forgetting  himself  for  once  into  calling  his 
friend  by  the  old  name,  "remember,  if,  after  this  night,  as  is 
most  probable,  you  and  I  should  never  meet  again,  that  I  hate 
the  Saxons,  and  have  ever  hated  them,  with  a  hatred  only  one 
degree  less  deadly  than  my  yet  unslaked  thirst  for  my  revenge  ; 
and  if  to  satisfy  this  I  have  imperilled  the  independence  of  the 
North,  at  least  I  have  not  sold  it,  as  O'Reilly  and  Maguire 
have  done,  for  a  Saxon  earl's  coronet  and  robe." 

Just  as  these  words  were  spoken,  a  horseman  shot  past  them 
in  the  darkness,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  camp.  It  was 
Myles  O'Hanlou,  for  whom  the  princess  had  obtained  leave  to 
absent  himself,  and  who  was  now  speeding  away  to  Grace,  as 
he  had  promised  her  at  parting.  Anxious  to  hear  something  of 
Shane,  or  to  send  him  intelligence  more  quickly,  Father  Ambro&e 
shouted  to  him  as  he  swept  by.  The  young  man  turned  his 
head,  but  as  the  cry  was  not  repeated  he  did  not  draw  rein. 

So  another  mark  was  scored  against  Shane  O'Neill  in  the  life- 
and- death  game  whieh  was  being  played  without  his  knowledge. 
One  sentence  would  have  sent  O'Hanlon  back  to  warn  and  aid 
him,  but  that  sentence  was  never  spoken  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the 
first  cry  escaped  the  friar's  lips  than  the  pedlar's  hand  was 
pressed  upon  them,  and  kept  there  firmly  until  the  impatiert 
lover  had  galloped  far  into  the  distance. 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  O'Neil  yet,  you  see,"  was  the 
pedlar's  first  remark  to  Father  Ambrose  when  he  released  him. 
"That  was  O'Hanlou  whom  you  hailed.  He  would  not  leave 
him  if  there  was." 

But  the  friar  was  too  indignant  to  reply,  nor  did  he  again 
address  his  companion  during  the  time  it  took  them  to  reach 
their  destination. 


On  their  arrival  at  Cusheudu  the  two  men  found  that  a  num-  | 
ber  of  tents  had  been  set  up  by  the  Scota  along  the  shore,  within  j 
which  all  the  noise  and  bustle  prevailed  which  ia  usual  in  a  | 
camp  where  discipline  is  not  yet  strictly  enforced  ;  but  they  had 
no  difticulty  in  finding  that  of  the  cliiof  Sorloy-buidhe,  as  it  j 
was  more  conveniently  placed,  and  far  larger  than  the  others.  : 

The  priest  and  his  companion  approached  it  without  chal-  ! 
lenge,  when  the  pedlar  entered  at  once  ;  but  Father  Ambrose 
paused  for  a  moment,  the  canvas  uplifted  in  his  hand,  to  gaze 
upon  the  scene  presented  to  him,  and  consider  how  he  should 
best  get  speech  of  Shane. 

At  a  table  placed  toward'^fqC'he  top  of  the  tent  sat  Macdonald, 
O'Neil's  late  prisoner,  easily  recognised  by  tl>o  profusion  of  light 
tresses  which  had  gained  him  his  name  of  "  the  Yellow-haired." 
At  his  side  sat  the  Prince  of  Tyrowen,  who,  in  the  "highest 
spirits,  had  just  drank  to  the  success  of  the  combined  arms  of 
the  O'Neils  and  Macdonalda.  Next  hi;n  again  was  Mave,  look- 
ing anxious  and  nurvous,  and  with  her  bright  face  paler  than  tho 
father  had  ever  seen  it  before.  All  the  other  seats  at  the  table 
were  filled  by  Macdonalds,  while  others  of  the  same  clan  stood 
behind  Shane  and  their  own  chief,  as  if  in  attendance  on  them. 

At  a  second  table,  lower  down,  were  placed  O'Cahan  and 
O'G-iUagher, 'whose  harp  rested  ag^iinst  the  table  near  him  ;  some 
half  dozen  O'Neils,  nearly  double  as  many  Scots,  and  a  burly 
man  in  a  sort  of  military  dress,  who  was  addressed  by  the  others 
as  Captain  Piers,  but  whom  anyone  who  had  every  visitedf  tho 
Brown  Dog  would  easily  recognise  as  its  host,  Luke  Dingley. 

Myles  O'Hanlon,  as  we  know,  was  absent ;  and  the  remainder 
of  O'Neil's  followers  were  scattered  among  the  other  tents,  as 
none  of  them  were  of  rank  sufiicient  to  make  them  of  con- 
sequence. 

It  seemed  a  merry,  careless  assemblap;e  enough,  and  as  the 
observant  eyes  of  the  friar  peered  at  it  from  under  his  ciwl  he 
began  to  think  the  pedlar's  words  were  idle  raving,  and  his  own 
fears  for  Shane's  safety  unnecessary. 

He  was  still  debating  with  himself  as  to  the  necessity  of  warn- 
ing O'Neil  when  a  stray  glance  of  Mave's  fell  upon  his  worn, 
ascetic  face.  With  a  suppressed  cry  she  half  rose  from  her  seat, 
and,  grasping  Shane's  arm,  said  in  an  agitated  tone,  as  she 
pointed  towards  the  entrance  : 

"See!  see  !  the  Dominican  !  I  knew  I  should  meet  here.  He 
has  come  to  repeat  what  he  told  me  long  ago — sin  must  be 
punished  !  Do  I  rave  T'  she  added  wildly,  pressing  her  hands 
upon  her  temples,  "or  does  a  voice  really  whisper  to  me  '  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death  ?' " 

Shane's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  her  finger,  and,  per- 
ceiving the  object  of  her  terror,  he  said  reprovingly,  and  yet 
withf tenderness  : 

"  You  will  teach  me  to  regret  that  I  permitted  you  to  come 
hither  with  me  if  you  yield  to  such  idle  fancies.  I  cannot  see 
anything  in  the  presence  of  our  old  friend  to  scare  you,  or  can 
you  know  a  fear,  dear  love,  while  I  am  at  your  side  V 

Meanwhile  the  pedlar  had  already  approached  Dingley,  and 
spoken  some  words  to  him  in  a  low  tone  ;  immediately  after 
which  a  dispute  arose  suddenly  at  the  table  where  Dingley  sat, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said  aloud  : 

"Yes,  I  heard  O'Neil  say  it  myself.  'James  Macdonald'a 
widow,'  he  declared,  '  would  come  out  of  Scotland  and  wed  with 
me  if  I  chose  to  ask  her.' " 

It  was  the  signal  for  which  Sorley-buidhe  had  been  waiting 
impatiently  even  when  apparently  most  occupied  with  attention 
to  his  guests,  and,  turning  savagely  on  Shane,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  What !  murderer  of  my  father  !  would  you  also  cast  a  slight 
upon  the  honour  of  my  mother  ?" 

"I  never  spoke  such  words,"  replied  Shane  with- amazement. 
"  I  am  not  a  Saxon  heretic,  that  I  should  wed  another  while  my 
own  wife  lives  ;  and  she  sits  here." 

And  he  laid  his  hand  fondly  on  the  head  of  the  terrified 
woman  at  his  side,  who  sat  there  without  movement,  as  if  liter- 
ally turned  into  stone  with  fear. 

But  this  denial  was  in  vain.  In  a  moment  all  was  confusion, 
above  which  rose  the  voice  of  Father  Ambrose  at  its  highest  pitch, 
shouting  : 

"Treachery,  Shane  !  Treachery  !  Defend  yourself,  or  fou 
are  lost  !" 


But  the  warning  came  too  late,  for  Sorley's  dirk  was  already 
at  Tyrowen'a  throat,  and,  though  for  the  minute  Shane  was  too 
({uick  for  him  and  wrenched  it  without  apparent  effort  from  his 
graap,  crying,  "  What  I  traitar  !  would  you  in  me  slay  Ulster  I" 
tho  number  of  his  foes  was  too  many  for  him,  and  ho  wa.<} 
hemmed  in  completely. 

It  was  in  vain,  then,  that  O'Cahan,  as  if  by  magic,  reached 
his  side  ;  that  O'Gallagher,  using  the  frame  of  his  daifneack  as 
',  a  weapon,  smote  hia  way  to  the  princess  ;  in  vain  the  other 
O'Neils  present  fought  manfully  until  each  was  overpowered, 
I  and  Shane's  own  skian  did  sure  work  among  the  Scots  within 
'  its  reach.    All  this  merely  delayed  the  end  by  a  few  minutes. 
There  were  at  least  a  dozen  daggers  levelled  at  O'Neill's  bosom 
when  Dhonal  Beg,  making  a  last  effort  to  save  him,  endeavoured 
to  interpose  hia  own  body  as  a  shield  between  it  and  them. 

Then,  suddenly  awaking  from  her  torpor  of  despair,  Mave 
wrenched  herself  from  the  minstrel's  grasp,  sprang  forward  with 
a  wild  shriek,  and,  flinging  O'Cahan  aside,  exclaimed,  "Away  ! 
my  place  is  here  !"  and  threw  herself  upon  Shatie'a  breast,  where, 
even  as  she  spoke,  she  received  the  death-blows  intended  for 
him  whose  life  she  would  have  died  a  thousand  deaths  to  save. 

Encumbered  with  hor  dying  weight,  endeavouring  to  support 
her,  and  assailed  also  from  behind,  the  prince  was  soon  covered 
with  wounds,  any  one  of  which  would  have  proved  fatal,  and 
both  sank  to  the  floor  together  in  the  last  embrace  of  death ; 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  struck  down  by  Sorley-buidhe,  the 
body  of  Dhonal  Beg  O'Cahan  lay  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the 
foster-brother  to  whom  he  had  been  faithful  to  the  end. 
(to  be  continded.) 


THE  MEMOIRS  0_F^APTAm  ROCK. 

By  Thojias  Moore. 

Chapter  I. 
A.M.  1.— A.D.  1172. 

The  Rocks  are  a  family  of  great  antiquity  in  Ireland  ;  as  old,  at 
least,  as  the  "  ancient  family  of  the  Wrongheads"  in  England. 

That  we  had  made  some  noise,  even  before  the  memorable 
period  when  Pope  Adrian  made  a  present  of  Ireland  to  Henry 
the  Second,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  ;  but  under  such 
wise  monarchs  as  011am  Fodlah,  Dubhlachtha,  Flabhertach, 
Brian  Boromhe,  &c. ,  whose  laws,  as  Mr.  O'Halloran  assures  us, 
were  models  of  perfection,  it  was  difficult  even  for  the  activity 
of  the  Rocks  to  distinguish  itself.  Accordingly,  for  the  first 
1,100  years  of  the  Christian  era,  we  hear  but  little  or  nothing  of 
tho  achievements  of  the  family. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  those  times  which  may 
account  for  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  which,  we  are  told, 
prevailed.  The  chief  judge,  on  all  solemn  and  interesting  occa- 
sions, had  a  kind  of  collar  placed  around  his  neck,*  which  pos- 
sessed the  wonderful  power  of  contracting  or  relaxmg,  according 
to  the  impartiality  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  him,  and 
which  pinched  most  inconveniently  when  an  unjust  decision  was 
uttered.  The  use  of  this  collar  has  been  since  discontinued,  on 
account  of  the  risk  of  strangulation  to  which  it  exposed  many 
honourable  judges,  and  the  collar  itself  was  supposed  to  be  lost ; 
but,  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all  lovers  of  Irish  curiosities,  it 
was  again  discovered  a  short  time  since,  and  is  at  present,  I 
understand,  worn  on  all  occasions  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ira- 
land,  with  the  greatest  possible  ease  and  comfort  to  himself. 

We  may  imagine  how  dull  my  ancestors  must  have  found 
those  times,  when  a  beautiful  young  lady  (as  Dr.  Warner  tells 
us),  adorned  with  gems  and  a  costly  dress,  having  only  a  wand 
ill  her  hand,  and  a  rich  gold  ring  at  tho  top  of  it,  could  travel 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  tho  other  without  the  least 
chance  of  robbery,  or  even  abdnctioit,  on  the  way.  So  excel- 
lent was  the  police  of  Brian  Boromhe,  and,  still  better,  so  moral 
and  well  behaved  were  his  subjects ! 

"  Called,  from  the  name  of  one  of  their  moat  just  judges, 
"  Moraa's  collar."  Even  to  this  day  (says  O'Hallorau)  in  litigations 
between  people,  by  lite  judgment  of  Moran's  collar  is  a  most  solomn 
appeal. 
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With  respect  to  the  moral  character  of  my  ancestors  in  the 
times  of  011am  Fodlah  and  Brian  Boromhe,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  however  suppressed  or  modified,  it  must  have  been  pretty 
much  the  same  that  it  is  at  present.  The  Great  Frederick  used 
to  say  that  while  the  French  fight  for  glory,  the  Spaniards  for 
religion,  and  the  Enlish  for  liberty,  the  Irish  are  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  world  who  fight /or /(oi ;  and,  however  true  this  may 
be  of  my  countrymen  in  general,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  perfect 
correctness  as  applied  to  the  Rock  family  in  particular.  Dis- 
cord is,  indeed,  our  natural  element  ;  like  that  storm-loving  ani- 
mal, the  seal,  we  are  comfortable  only  in  a  tempest ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  following  historical  and  biographical  sketch  is  to  show 
how  kindly  the  Eaglish  Government  has  at  all  times  consulted 
our  taste  in  this  particular — ministering  to  our  love  of  riot 
through  every  successive  reign,  from  the  invasion  of  Henry  the 
Second  down  to  the  present  day,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  an  in- 
terval during  the  whole  six  hundred  years  in  which  the  Captain 
Rock  for  the  time  might  not  exclaim  : 

Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ? 

or,  as  it  has  been  translated  by  one  of  my  family  : — 

Through  Leinster,  Ulster,  Connaught,  Munster, 
Rock's  the  boy  to  make  the  fun  stir ! 

Chapier  II, 
1172—1189. 

In  the  year  1180,  and  for  some  centuries  after,  if  a  man  was 
caught  in  Ireland  with  his  upper  lip  unshaven,  he  was  held  to 
be  no  true  Englishman,  and  might  be  plundered  without  cere- 
mony, or  killed  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 

In  the  year  1798,  under  the  government  of  Lords  Camden  and 
Castlereagh,  if  a  man  was  caught  in  Dublin  who  had  no  queue,  ^ 
he  was  held,  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  no  true  Englishman,  ; 
and  might  be  whipped,  ad  libitum,  hy  any  loyal  gentleman  who 
had  one. 

This  shows,  at  least,  how  steadily  the  rulers  of  Ireland  have  ' 
persevered  in  their  ancieut  maxims  of  policy,  and  what  impor-  | 
tance  may  be  given  to  mustachios  and  tails  by  a  government  j 
that  will  but  for  600  years  set  seriously  about  it.  In  the  former  i 
period,  of  course,  the  whiskers  of  the  Ruck  family  flourished —  1 
persecution  being  more  nutritive  to  wiiiskers  than  the  best  j 
Macassar  oil  ;  and,  in  the  latter  period,  "crops,"  as  we  all  j 
know,  became  so  formidable  as  to  require  not  only  an  army  of  j 
t.venty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  but  all  Lord  Cornwallis's  good 
sease  and  humanity  to  put  them  down  again. 

I  have  said  that  the  penalty  in  these  times  for  killing  a  mere 
Irishman  was  but  small.  Sometimes,  however,  the  price  was 
higher.  Sir  John  Davies,  in  his  "  Historical  Relations,"  tells 
us  of  "one  William,  the  sou  of  Roger,  who,  among  others,  was, 
by  John  Wogan,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  fined  five  marks  for 
killing  one  O'Driscoll."*  This  was  an  unusually  extravagant 
mulct ;  and  it  would  be  a  curious  research  for  an  antiquary  to 
inquire  why  the  O'Drisoolls  were  so  much  more  expensive  killing 
than  other  people. 

The  following  verses,  addressed,  I  understand,  to  a  certain  per- 
sonage whose  hatred  for  an  Irishman  is  at  least  equal  to  his  love 
of  a  guinea,  come  nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  sum  at  which  in  the 
honeymoon  of  our  Eaglish  connexion  the  life  of  a  "merus  Hi- 
barnus"  was  va'  ued  : 

"Oh,  hadst  thou  lived  when  every  Saxon  clown 
First  stabbed  his  foe,  and  then  paid  half-a  crown  ; 
With  such  choice  in  thy  well-balanced  scale, 
Saj',  would  thy  avarice  or  thy  spite  prevail  ?'' 

It  was  in  such  times  and  under  such  laws  that  my  pugnacious 
progenitors  first  rose  into  repute,  and  began  that  career 
which  under  the  various  names  of  "  Mere  Irish,"  "Rapparees," 

*  In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  the  Second,  R.  de  Wayleys  was 
tried  at  Waterford  for  feloniously  slaying  John  MacGillimorry.  The 
prisoner  confesses  the  fact,  but  pleads  that  "he  could  not  thereby 
commit  felony,  because  the  deceased  was  a  mere  Irishman,  and  not  of 
free  blood,"  &c.  &c. — See  the  Eleventh  Address  of  Dr.  Lucas  on  this 
subject. 


Whiteboys,"  &c.,  they  have  continued  prosperously  down  to 
t  le  present  day. 

It  has  usually  been  the  policy  of  conquerors  and  colonists  to 
blend  as  much  as  possible  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
establish  themselves — to  share  with  them  the  advantage  of  their 
own  institutions — to  remove  all  invidious  distinctions  that  might 
recall  the  memory  of  their  original  invasion  or  intrusion — in 
short,  to  sow  in  their  new  neighbourhood  the  seeds  of  future 
shelter  and  ornament,  instead  of  perversely  applying  themselves 
to  the  culture  of  poison,  and  sitting  down,  like  witches,  with  a 
plantation  of  night-shade  around  them. 

Had  our  English  conquerors  ado^^ed  this  ordinary  policy,  the  ] 
respectable  family  of  the  Rocks  might  never  have  been  lost  to 
the  page  of  history  ;  and  Archbishop  iMagee  would  not,  perhaps, 
at  this  moment  have  been  throwing  six  millions  of  people  into 
convulsions  with  an  antithesis.* 

The  Eaglish,  it  is  evident,  from  the  very  first,  disdained  to 
owe  anything  to  love  or  good  will  in  the  "inamahile  regnum" 
which  they  established  among  us  ;  and  Sir  J.  Davies,  already 
quoted  (with  a  candour  like  that  of  more  modern  functionaries, 
who  acknowledge  the  misrule  of  every  Government  but  their 
own,  and  grant  that,  up  to  the  precise  moment  when  they  came 
into  power,  all  was  wrong),  thus  briefly  describes  the  policy  that 
prevailed  during  the  first  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  British 
dominion  in  Ireland  : — 

"  It  was  certainly  a  great  defect  in  the  civil  policy  of  Ireland 
that,  for  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  least 
after  the  conquest  first  attempted,  the  English  laws  were  not 
communicated  to  its  people,  nor  the  benefit  or  protection  thereof 
allowed  them  ;  for,  as  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  so  every  Englishman  might  oppress,  spoil,  and  kill 
them  without  control,  how  was  it  possible  they  should  be  other 
than  outlaws,  and  enemies  to  the  crown  of  England 

As  since  the  Reformation  a  difi'orence  of  creeds  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  points  in  that  game  of  discord  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Rock  family  play  so  indefatigably  together,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking  the 
agreement  of  both  parties  in  the  same  belief  would  at  least  have 
narrowed  the  arena  of  dissension,  and  that  discord  being  thus 
"at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out,"  they  would  have  had  rather 
more  idle  time  on  their  hands  than  at  present. 

But  people  well  inclined  to  difier  seldom  find  much  difficulty 
in  managing  it.  Our  English  polemics  required  no  important 
diflferences  to  stimulate  in  them  the  "odium  ecclesiasticum" 
against  their  Popish  brethren,  but  at  once  proceeded  to  burn 
their  churchesf  and  murder  their  priests  with  as  right  good 
will  as  if  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  had  been  at  issue  between 
them. 

The  efi"ect  of  this  aggression  was  such  as  might  be  expected  ; 
and  the  country  soon  exhibited  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
two  hostile  altars  set  up  by  the  same  faith,  at  which  believers 
in  the  same  Pope  knelt  down  to  curse  each  other,  with  no  other 
difi^erence  in  the  formula  of  their  maledictions  than  that  one 
cursed  in  English  and  the  other  in  Irish.  Well  might  a  philo- 
sophic member  of  the  Rock  family  exclaim,  in  witnessing  this 
phenomenon,  "If  such  is  the  mode  in  which  these  pious 
persons  agree,  what  precious  sport  we  shall  have  when  they 
differ  r 

(to  be  continued.) 

TOO  TRUE, 

Swans  sing  before  they  die — 'twere  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 

*  See  the  celebrated  charge  of  this  prelate,  where,  after  asserting 
that  the  Presbyterians  have  a  religiou  without  a  Church,  his  Grace 
balances  the  antithesis  by  adding  that  the  Catholics  have  "  a  Church 
without  a  religion"— th\xa  nullifying,  at  one  touch  of  his  archiepiscopal 
pen,  the  creed  of  not  only  six-sevenths  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
but  of  the  great  majority  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  Never  did  a 
figure  of  speech  produce  a  more  lively  sensation, 

+  "  In  Ireland  it  had  long  been  a  custom  for  the  inhabitants  to  de- 
posit  provisions  and  effects  of  greater  value  in  the  churches,  where 
they  lay  secure,  amidst  all  their  domestic  quarrels,  as  in  a  kind  of 
sanctuary,  which  it  was  deemed  the  utmost  impiety  to  violate.  But 
the  English  had  no  such  superstitions  scruples. " — Leland. 


CATHBEIN  NOLAN. 

BY  FATHICK  BARDAN. 


["This  little  song  ia  of  so  ancient  a  date  that  neither  the  name  of 
the  composer  (for  the  melody  is  exquisitely  beautiful)  nor  the  poet 
has  escaped  the  oblivion  of  time." — Lady  Monjan.} 

My  love,  when  she  stands  on  the  steep  mountain's  brow, 

Is  like  the  silver  cloud  of  the  Summer's  fairest  eve  ; 
Her  locks  are  like  gold,  and  her  neck  white  as  snow  ; 
And  because  I  cannot  chase  her  from  memory,  I  grieve. 
She's  my  girl— my  pearl, 
My  Cathbein  Nolan. 

When  she  enters  the  wood  like  the  bounding  doe, 

With  her  light  airy  footsteps  dispersing  the  dew — 
With  her  axe  to  cut  the  fuel,  oh  !  I  don't  know 
If  the  proud  Saxon  queen  be  as  noble  to  view 
As  my  girl — my  pearl, 
My  Cathbein  Nolan. 

THE  WATER  DRAGON. 

By  Madame  de  Chatelaine. 

A  little  boy  once  rambled  away  from  the  homestead,  while 
gathering  hazel  nuts,  into  a  thick  wood,  where  he  happened  to 
reach  a  small  pool  encircled  by  bushes.  Its  waters  were  so 
translucent  that  one  might  have  counted  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom,  and  he  was  just  thinking  what  a  nice  bath  he  could 
take,  as  the  weather  was  so  sultry,  when  he  perceived  a  green 
dragon,  about  the  size  of  a  small  seal,  that  lay  gasping  on  the 
grass,  unable  to  regain  hia  native  element.  Although  the  sight 
of  a  strange  animal,  such  as  he  had  never  before  seen  nor 
heard  of,  might  well  have  frightened  the  little  fellow,  still, 
being  naturally  kind-hearted,  he  hastened  to  his  assistance, 
and,  putting  out  all  his  strength,  replaced  the  animal  in  the 
water. 

The  dragon  awara  three  times  round  the  pool  as  if  to  recruit 
his  exhausted  senses,  and  then  stopped  in  front  of  the  little  boy, 
who  stood  watching  him. 

"  You  have  saved  my  life,"  said  he,  "  and  Ijam  grateful  for  it. 
But  will  you  serve  me  for  seven  years  V' 

The  boy  was  much  surprised  at  hearing  the  dragon  speak. 
Nevertheless,  he  answered  boldly,  "  Yes,  if  I  knew  how." 

"  Every  year  we  cast  our  skin,"  said  the  dragon,  "  and  then 
we  want  some  human  being,  pure  of  mortal  sin,  to  throw  the 
old  skin  into  the  fire,  which  has  the  effect  of  renovating  our 
existence  for  another  year.  Will  you  perform  this  service  for 
me  ]" 

"  Why  not  1"  said  the  little  boy,  ever  ready  to  oblige  ;  "but 
where  is  the  skin  1" 

"  You  will  find  it,"  replied  the  water  dragon,  "  amongst  the 
sedges  near  the  margin  of  the  pool,  where,  in  my  efforts  to 
throw  off  my  coil,  I  had  got  beyond  my  depth  into  the  air,  and 
nearly  perished,  as  you  would  by  keeping  your  head  under 
,  water." 

The  little  boy  now  went  and  picked  up  a  number  of  twigs  and 
dried  leaves,  and  kindled  a  fire  by  rubbing  a  couple  of  sticks 
pretty  smartly  one  against  another.  He  then  went  to  look  for 
the  skin,  and  cast  it  into  the  flames,  when  it  burned  briskly  tUl 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

"  Do  not  fail  to  return  this  day  year,"  said  the  water  dragon  ; 
"but,  above  all  things,  never  say  a  word  to  anyone  of  what  you 
have  seen  or  done." 

The  little  boy  promised  he  would  not,  and  then  went  back  to 
the  farmer's  for  whom  he  worked.  He  kept  his  word  faithfully 
to  his  watery  friend,  nor  had  he  much  trouble  in  so  doing  ;  for 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  joining  other  children  in  their  sports, 
being  of  a  very  quiet  and  rather  reserved  disposition.  More- 
over, he  was  an  utter  stranger  in  the  village.  Nobody  knew 
whence  he  came,  nor  was  he  old  enough  to  give  any  account  of 
himself  at  the  time  he  was  found  lying  on  a  grassy  bank  by  the 
road  side.  He  had  been  put  to  school  out  of  charity,  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  work, 


had  been  placed  at  a  farmer's,  who  was  well  satisfied  with  hia 
services,  so  far  as  his  strength  would  allow. 

Everbody  admired  his  pale  and  thoughtful  but  pretty  face, 
and  said  he  must  certainly  be  born  for  something  higher  than  a 
I  mere  farmer's  boy ;  yet  somehow,  either  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  or  because  they  felt  he  was  superior  to  themselves, 
the  village  children  never  seemed  overanxious  to  associate  with 
him.  Therefore  it  was  that  when  he  had  an  hour  or  two  to 
himself  he  preferred  a  quiet  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  used  to 
think  of  many  things  other  children  never  trouble  their  heads 
about,  and  would  delight  the  old  schoolmaster  by  his  intelligent 
questions  whenever  he  went  to  pay  him  a  visit  on  a  Sunday, 
after  church. 

Ever  since  the  day  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  water  dragon  he 
often  returned  to  the  wood  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  but  with- 
out ever  being  able  to  find  the  pool  again,  though  he  searched 
for  it  in  all  directions.  This  troubled  the  little  fellow  mightily, 
for  how  would  he  be  able  to  keep  his  promise  if  all  trace  of  the 
pool  had  disappeared  ]  When,  therefore,  the  time  came  round 
again,  he  took  care  to  beg  a  holiday  for  that  particular  day,  and 
set  off  at  an  early  hour  for  the  wood,  expecting  to  have  a  long 
search  for  the  pool.  To  hia  surprise  he  found  it  on  this  occa- 
sion, without  the  least  trouble,  and  there  the  water  dragon  lay, 
near  the  brink,  looking  very  poorly,  having  just  thrown  off  hia 
skin.  A  swim  or  two  round  the  pond,  however,  soon  refreshed 
him  ;  and  the  boy  admired  his  beautiful,  new,  green  scales  as 
they  sparkled  in  the  sunbeams  that  filtered  through  the  foliage 
of  the  surrounding  trees. 

"I  am  pleased  with  your  punctuality,"  said  the  water  dragon, 
after  swallowing  large  draughts  of  his  favourite  element  to 
renew  hia  strength. 

This  time  the  little  boy  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  so  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  idle  questions,  but,  having  lit  his  fire,  picked 
up  the  old  skin  and  burnt  it. 

"  Now  go,"  said  the  water  dragon,  "and  be  silent  as  before, 
and  do  not  forget  to  come  on  this  day  year." 

There  were  many  things  the  little  boy  would  have  liked  to 
ask  the  dragon — such  as  whether  he  might  come  and  see  him 
between  whiles,  and  so  forth — yet  somehow  he  did  not  venture 
to  give  utterance  to  a  single  question  ;  but  he  swept  all  the 
ashes  into  his  hat,  and  strewed  them  by  the  way,  thinking  they 
might  serve  as  a  guide  to  find  the  pool  another  day.  On  re- 
turning, however,  to  the  spot  a  short  time  after,  the  ashes  had 
disappeared — only  there  was  a  long  track  in  the  grass  of  a  much 
brighter  green  than  the  rest.  This  he  followed  up  to  the 
bushes  surrounding  the  pool,  but  saw  nothing  within  except  a 
grass  plat  of  very  vivid  verdure,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  in  which 
his  friend  the  dragon  could  have  disported. 

As  the  year's  end  approached,  the  boy,  being  now  older,  felt 
he  should  have  the  courage  to  speak  to  the  dragon.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  appointed,  after  having  burnt  the  skin  as 
usual,  he  said,  "  Why  may  not  I  come  and  see  you  sometimes." 

But  the  dragon,  just  as  if  he  only  knew  one  or  two  phrases  by 
rote,  merely  replied,  "  Be  silent  and  faithful  aa  before,  and  do 
not  forget  to  return  on  this  day  year." 

The  boy  now  grew  more  thoughtful  than  ever,  and  wondered 
how  it  was  all  to  end — not  that  he  looked  for  any  reward,  nor 
even  dreamt  of  such  a  thing,  for  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  being 
useful  to  any  living  creature,  without  caring  for  aught^eyond  : 
but  he  would  often  ask  himself  why  his  services  wore  limited  to 
seven  years,  and  what  was  to  come  next. 

Meantime  the  years  flew  by,  and  he  had  grown  into  a  very 
fine  youth.  He  had  performed  the  same  duty  towards  the 
water  dragon  six  times,  when  he  asked  his  master  for  a  holiday 
for  the  seventh  anniversary. 

The  farmer,  now  recollecting  it  was  always  in  Ember  week 
the  youth  asked  for  a  holiday,  said  to  him,  "  Why  do  you  ask 
for  a  holiday  in  this  particular  week  of  each  year,  and  why  do 
you  always  go  to  spend  it  in  the  wood  yonder  !" 

The  youth  blushed  ;  but,  not  choosing  to  betray  his  trust,  re- 
plied, '■  I  have  business  that  way.'' 

The  farmer  eyed  him  searchingly,  and  then  said,  "Boy,  you 
are  deceiving  me.  If  it  was  for  any  good  you  went  there,  you 
would  not  make  a  secret  of  it." 

The  youth  felt  so  hurt  at  this  reproach  that,  from  little  to 
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much,  he  at  last  confessed  that  he  went  every  year  to  burn  the 
water  dragon's  cast-off  skin. 

"  Tut,  man  !"  said  the  farmer  ;  "  do  you  think  to  put  me  off 
with  such  nursery  tales  as  these  ?  Why,  if  you  had  really  per- 
formed such  services  for  a  creature  of  that  surt,  you  would 
have  been  richer  than  the  lord  of  the  manor  by  this  time. 
A  £freen  dragon,  indeed ! — a  green  gooae  you  seem  to  take  me 
for." 

An  altercation  followed ;  and  at  last  the  farmer,  being  set 
upon  knowing  what  he  really  went  for,  declared  the  youth 
should  not  stir  from  the  house  except  in  his  company,  or  he 
would  discharge  him  immediately  from  his  service.  Thereupon 
the  young  man  said  he  preferred  leaving  him,  and  requested 
his  master  to  pay  him  what  wages  still  remained  due  ;  but  the 
farmer  declared  he  should  not  have  another  farthing  from  him 
unless  he  declared  the  whole  truth,  and  then  gave  vent  to  his 
ill  humour  at  losing  so  valuable  an  assistant  by  calling  him  a 
vagabond,  who  had  come  thither  no  one  knew  whence,  and  was 
going  no  one  knew  whither. 

But -the  youth  paid  no  attention  to  his  vituperations,  and, 
caring  less  about  the  wages  than  keeping  his  appointment,  made 
his  bundle  at  once,  and  trudged  onwards  to  the  forest,  where  he 
spent  the  night  under  a  tree. 

Early  in  the  morning,  he  stood  at  the  brink  of  the  pool.  The 
water  dragon  had  already  dofled  his  last  year's  dress,  but  instead 
of  a  new  green  suit  his  scales  were  as  bright  as  silver.  He  ap- 
peared neither  faint  nor  sick,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and 
a  pair  of  splendid  wings  uplifted  him,  as  he  hovered  over  the 
pool. 

The  youth  was  surprised,  but  picked  up  the  old  skin  as  usual, 
and  was  going  to  make  a  fire,  when  the  dragon  said  :  "You 
have  served  me  faithfully  for  the  seven  years  during  which  a 
higher  power  sometimes  condemns  us  creatures  of  the  air  to 
assume  another  form,  under  which  we  should  die,  were  it  not 
for  the  charity  of  one  of  the  sons  of  earth  who  has  never  com- 
mitted a  mortal  sin.    Now  I  will  reward  you." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  have  sinned,  for  I  betrayed  your 
secret  yesterday." 

"  Had  you  endeavoured  to  deceive  me  in  that  respect,"  said 
the  dragon,  "  the  gift  I  am  about  to  bestow  would  have  proved 
valueless  in  your  hands.  But  you  have  fairly  earned  it  by  your 
truthfulness.  Take  my  old  skin,  and  whenever  you  put  it  on, 
you  will  be  enabled  to  cleave  the  ocean  like  a  fish.  Now,  fare- 
well, and  luck  attend  you  !" 

He  then  soared  majestically  up  into  the  air,  and  was  soon  lost 
to  mortal  sight. 

After  watching  the  dragon  till  he  was  merely  a  small  speck  in 
the  sky,  the  youth  folded  tip  the  skin,  and  secured  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  was  about  to  go  his  way  with  a  hopeful  spirit,  when 
the  farmer,  who  had  stolen  out  early  that  morning  to  dog  his 
steps  and  ascertain  what  he  was  doing  in  the  forest,  after  search- 
ing in  all  directions,  now  reached  the  pool  just  in  time  to  see 
the  dragon  rise  up  in  the  air.  Finding  the  youth  had  not  de- 
ceived him,  he  repented  having  quarrelled  with  one  who  was 
patronise  1  by  so  important  a  person'ige  as  a  flyiug  dra_'on,  and, 
concluding  the  skin  he  saw  him  pocket  contained  the  means  of 
making  a  fortune,  he  oflfered  to  raise  his  wages,  and  to  give  him 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  if  he  would  but  stay  in  the 
village.  #But  the  youth  declared  he  was  bent  on  going  forth 
into  the  world ;  and,  when  the  farmer  found  he  could  not  shake 
his  determination,  he  threatened  to  denounce  him  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  as  one  having  dealings  with  evil  spirits. 

While  the  farmer  turned  back,  either  to  carry  his  threat  into 
execution,  or  to  pretend  to  do  so  in  order  to  secure  himself  from 
being  sued  for  the  remainder  of  the  wages — the  youth  could  not 
tell  which — our  young  adventurer  thought  it  prudent  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood  as  speedily  as  he  could. 

After  wandering  a  long,  long  way,  he  at  last  reached  the 
ocean,  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  now  took  out  the 
dragon's  skin,  and  put  it  on,  when  he  instantly  felt  all  the  in- 
stincts of  swimming  and  diving  that  belong  to  a  fish,  while  re- 
taining the  intellect  of  a  human  being. 

With  what  delight  he  clove  the  briny  flood,  fearing  neither 
the  billows  nor  the  monsters  of  the  deep  !  Ever  and  anon  he 
kept  plunging  below,  and  then  how  curious  it  seemed  to  him 


when  fathom  upon  fathom  of  sea  water  lay  piled  above  his  head 
like  a  green  transparent  mountain,  and  he  could  peep  at  all  the 
treasures  hid  below.  Such  an  odd  jiimblo  there  was  of  sprigs 
of  coral,  beautiful  shells,  sea-weeds,  and  other  natural  produc- 
tions, and  fragments  of  different  wrecks,  countless  bales  of 
goods,  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  ivory  ;  busidea — sad  to  look 
on  ! — the  bodies  of  those  who  had  perished  when  the  vessels 
sank  ! 

After  journeying  on  in  this  manner  for  several  days,  he 
reached  a  green  islet,  where  a  couple  of  mermaids  sat  talking  as 
they  braided  their  long  tresses  of  golden  hair.  He  heard  one  of 
them  say  to  the  other,  ' '  The  pirate  was  a  wicked  man  to  throw 
the  princess  overboard,  and  he  well  deserved  we  should  wreck 
his  ship." 

The  other  replied  :  "The  foreign  king  shall  not  escape  either, 
for  he  ordered  the  deed  to  be  done.  We  will  disperse  his  fleet, 
and  dash  it  to  atoms." 

Our  traveller  listened  in  'surprise,  and  wondered  what  they 
meant ;  but  he  swam  on  without  either  of  the  niermaids  taking 
any  notice  of  him,  and  presently  reached  the  shores  of  a  beauti- 
ful country.  He  now  landed,  and  taking  ofl  the  skin,  under  the 
covtT  of  some  rocks,  to  avoid  being  seen  by  anyone,  he  folded  it 
it  up,  and  strolled  along  the  beach. 

On  coming  to  a  creek  where  he  saw  a  number  of  men  diving, 
he  asked  them  whether  they  were  pearl-fishers. 

The  men  replied  they  were  not,  but  that  the  king  of  the  land 
had  offered  a  large  reward  to  whosoever  should  recover  the  body 
of  his  daughter,  supposed  to  be  drowned  on  her  return  home, 
after  having  remained  as  a  hostage,  since  her  childhood,  at  the 
court  of  a  foreign  monarch  long  at  war  with  her  father.  For  no 
one  yet  suspected  there  was  any  treachery  in  the  case. 

No  sooner  did  our  young  traveller  hear  this  than  he  became'll^' 
once  enlightened  as  to  the  meaning  of  what  the  mermaids  had 
said  ;  and,  thinking  he  was  better  qualifisd  than  another  to 
succeed  in  such  a  search,  he  walked  away  till  ho  found  a  cavern 
that  concealed  him  from  the  divers,  when,  having  once  more  re- 
sumed his  skin,  he  dashed  into  the  waters. 

He  then  swam  out  towards  the  island  where  he  had  seen  the 
mermaids,  judging  that  the  ship  had  probably  sunk  thereabouts, 
and,  plunging  into  such  depths  as  the  divers  could  never  have 
reached,  he  soon  perceived  the  broken  fragments  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  cargo  strown  about  in  all  directions.  '  But  though  he 
looked  everywhere,  he  could  only  find  the  bodies  of  the  wicked 
captain  and  his  crew,  and  the  princess  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Presently  he  perceived  a  chest  of  curious  workmanship,  and 
thinking  it  might. contain  some  valuable  objects  the  king  might 
be  glad  to  recover,  he  lifted  it  up  by  its  handle  with  his  mouth, 
and  brought  it  ashore  to  a  retired  spot,  a  good  way  from  the 
divers. 

Having  re-assumed  his  natural  form,  he  proceeded  to  open 
the  chest,  when,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  he  saw  a  richly- 
dressed  and  most  beautiful  young  lady,  lying  either  fast  asleep 
or  in  a  dead  faint.  His  involuntary  exclamation  awoke  her, 
and  she,  in  turn,  gazsd  at  her  daliverer  in  amazement.  As  soon 
as  she  could  collect  her  thoughts  sufficiently  to  give  an  explana- 
tion, she  informed  him  that  she  was  the  princess  supposed  to  be 
dead  ;  and  that  the  treacherous  monarch,  on  sending  her  home, 
had  bribed  the  captain  to  give  her  a  narcotic,  enclose  her  in  a 
chest,  and  cast  her  into  the  sea — hoping,  as  she  was  the  last  scion 
of  the  royal  race,  that  he  would  thus  seize  on  her  father's  king- 
dom at  his  death. 

Great  was  our  traveller's  joy  at  having  rescued  this  lovely 
creature  ;  and,  after  listening  with  rapture  to  her  expressions  of 
gratitude,  he  begged  her  to  conceal  herself  in  one  of  the  caves 
near  the  shore,  while  he  went  to  prepare  the  king  for  so  joyful  a 
meeting. 

On  reaching  the  palace,  he  sent  in  word  that  one  of  the  divers 
wished  to  speak  with  his  highness  ;  and,  when  shown  into  the" 
royal  presence,  he  said,  "  Since  your  highness  promises  so  large 
reward  to  whomsoever  brings  back  the  princess '.s  body,  what 
would  you  give  to  him  who  should  bring  her  back  alive  V 

"  Her  hand  and  half  my  kingdom!"  replied  the  king  ;  "  but 
alas  !  such  things  cannot  be." 
I     The  young  man  ran  back  to  his  beautiful  charge,  and  begging 
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her  to  cuver  her  face  with  a  veil,  presently  brought  hor  to  the 
palace. 

The  king  had  not  seen  his  daughter  since  she  was  a  child,  yet 
the  luonient  she  entered  the  cliaiuber,  he  exclaimed,  Iiura" — 
which  was  her  name — and  fell  into  her  arms. 

He  next  ordered  the  young  stranger  to  be  clothed  in  the  most 
costly  garb,  and,  embracing  him  tenderly,  said,  "Go  and  ask  my 
daughter  if  she  will  make  my  old  age  happy,  by  accepting  for  a 
husband  him  whom,  next  to  herself,  I  love  above  all  things." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  young  man,  who  had  served  the  water 
dragon  for  sevun  years  out  of  pure  kindness,  and  who  had  no 
fortune  bat  hiagood  looks  and  excellent  heart,  became  a  mighty 
king,  and  married  the  lovely  princess  with  her  full  consent ;  for 
she  thought  no  one  in  the  world  could  be  half  so  handsome  as 
he  whose  face  she  first  set  her  eyes  upon  when  he  opened  the 
lid  of  the  chest  that  had  nearly  proved  her  tomb. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


A  beic,  or  •oo  beic,  to  be, 
CMt,  use  (verb), 
gap,  near, 
goipe,  nearer. 
beAn,  foliow. 


peAvrn,  a  pen, 
■pATi,  a  spade. 
poiiiAc,  before  thee, 
cpeig,  forsake, 
vinne  pti,  therefore. 


Lesson  XXXVI. 

Note. — The  learner  who  has  mastered  the  preceding  vocabularies 
has  stored  in  his  mind  about  seven  hundred  words,  a  number  consi- 
derably in  excess  of  that  employed  in  everyday  life.     Mauy  useful, 
homely  phrases  have  been  formed  out  of  these  words  ;  but  it  may  be 
asked  why  words  have  not  been  selected,  and  sentences  given,  to  ! 
suit  our  daily  circumstances,  if  our  object  be  to  preserve  Gaelic  as  a  | 
spoken  language  and  extend  its  circle.     Our  answer  is  that  Gaelic  j 
is  peculiar  and  exceptional  in  its  construction  and  pronunciation, 
and  therefore  requires  to  be  treated  in  a  peculiar  and  exceptional  j 
method.    If  model  sentences  of  any  length  were  given  at  an  early  | 
stage  the  unexplained  difficulties  of  aspiration  and  eclipsis  would  be 
met  with  at  every  step.     It  was  necessary,  whilst  treating  the 
sounds  of  letters  in  their  primary  state,  to  avoid  introducing  nouns 
feminine  in  the  nominative  case  with  the  article,  or  with  an  adjec- 
tive beginning  with  a  mutable  consonant.    For  example,  until  aspi- 
ration was  explained  we  could  not  have  given  cn  bej,n,  or  bean 
bocc,  &c.,  because  they  involve  aspiration.     The  learner  will  now 
see  why  the  sentences  have  been  so  short,  and  so  little  interesting, 
but  as  soon  as  eclipsis  is  explained,  which  will  be  done  in  as  few 
lessons  as  possible,  the  sentences  will  assume  larger  proportions  and 
be  made  more  interesting. 

To  the  following  Exercise  no  translation  ia  given  because  it  con- 
tains no  word  or  idiom  that  has  not  been  previously  explained.  The 
learner  is  expected  to  write  out  a  translation  of  it  into  English,  and, 
some  days  after,  to  translate  his  translation  and  compare  it  with 
the  original. 

Vocabulary. 


1.  An  Alb  bej,c  peAun  idiA4in  ?  2.  t)eiyv  bioni  gboirie  uifge.  3. 
Cuii\  pof  An  i\An  Anoif.  "Oeun  cAinc  bioin.  5.  ei]\e  65.  1ni]"nA 
riAoiTi.  6.  VorS*^^^  ■oopAf  md  'f  niio,n  letic.  7.  j^Ac  ahaii  gcAb 
Agu-p  im  up.  8.  1j"  goi]\e  cpocAipe  "Oe  'r\i.  &n  •oopAf.  9.  bo,  bp-xg 
Xj&m  \,i,\-oi]\,  buc,  CAc,  bif.     10.  ^X\i.  Y  tiiaic  beAc  a  l3eic  buAn 

CA1C  CeiC  AgUr  pUA-|\.      11.  nACpelg  CA^AT)  po\K.     12.  6b  fUA-p  An 

■pion  ■oeApg,  oip  ip  niAic  e  An  ir'ton  pin.  13.  pobab  pAb,  pAifoin 
poun.  pobb  inojA.  14.  Ilig,  o]\c,  -peAp,  bcAti.  pAipoe,  65,  peAti. 
15,  So  mo  cpoi-oe  A'f  nio  bAtn,  Aguf  CCAX)  niibe  pAiLce  poriiAC.  16. 
Ca  -oeiinp  o-|\m,  oip  ca  me  Aun-po  ]\o  -f-A-OA.  17.  llinie  fin  I'CAp  piiAp 
Anoip  Agup  LeAU  ■o'  ACAipv, 

(to   be  CONTINUED.) 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Conundrums, 

By  John  Walsh  :— 

1.  — What  metamorphosis  does  a  laundress  undergo  during 

the  night  I 

2.  — What  is  the  difference  between  a  hill  and  a  pill  ? 

3.  — What  is  the  difference  between  a  good  soldier  and  a 
fashionable  young  lady  1 

4.  — What  ship  has  two  mates  and  no  captain  1 

PU/ZLE. 
hidden  EUROPEAN  CITIES, 

By  John  Ahem  : — 

If  you  will  scan  the  verses  here  inscribed, 

A.  simple  little  tale  will  be  revealed  ; 
But  that's  not  all,  for  in  each  verse  you'll  find 
A  European  city  is  concealed. 

"  We'll  have  a  game  of  hide-and-seek,"  said  Jack. 

"  Two  things  1  tell  you  all  ere  we  commence  : 
Don't  go  near  Snap,  lest  he  attempts  to  bite, 

And  do  not  hide  beyond  the  garden  fence," 

"  Agreed  !"  cried  all  ;  then  off  we  scampered  fast 
And  Jack  came  on,  his  hidden  friends  to  find. 

As  he  approached  the  ancient  garden  pump. 
He  saw  young  Amos  cowering  behind. 

"  It  rains  !"  cried  Eva.    "  Then,"  said  I  to  Jack, 
"  We'll  go  indoors  and  find  another  game." 

"  Just  so,"  said  he,  "  It  matters  not  a  whit ; 
Indoors  or  out  to  me  is  just  the  same." 

Indoors  we  went.    "  What  shall  we  play  ?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  blind-man's-buff,  or  forfeits,"  shouted  Ted, 
Then  Master  Thoroughgood  essayed  to  speak  ;  ^ 

"  Let's  have  a  game  at  school,  my  friends,"  he  said. 

The  school  commenced,  and  Jack  (the  master)  cried  : 

'•Attention,  scholars  !    Listen  unto  me. 
What  city's  on  the  Humber,  near  its  mouth  ?" 

"  I  know,"  cried  one.    '"TisHuU."    "  That's  right," 
quoth  he. 

1. — Charade, 

By  Eugene  Sullivan  :  — 

Deep  in  the  mountain  tarn, 

Where  tinny  tribes  abound, 
A  treat  to  the  epicure. 

My  much  prized  first  are  found. 
Black  is  my  next,  yet  naught 

^Can  be  more  brilliant  made, 
Before  its  sparkling  rays 

All  lesser  splendours  fade. 
Black  is  my  whole,  and  low 

Its  station  is,  I  ween. 
Yet  oft  in  public  view 

And  private  homes  'tis  seen. 
And  though  to  careless  view 

It  trifling  value  shows. 
Yet  its  unchanging  form 

No  alteration  knows. 
Whilst  all  around  destruction  rages. 
This  object  can  endure  for  ages. 


An  English  traveller  in  Texas  writes  :  "I  saw  the  ceremony 
of  baptism  by  immersion  celebrated  the  other  day,  and  when  the 
fourteen  candidates  walked  down  to  the  water,  fifteen  revolvers 
were  deposited  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  that  of  the  preacher 
making  the  fifteenth.  An  elder,  who  noticed  my  look  of  sur- 
prise, quietly  remarked  :  "  You  see,  stranger,  there  are  a  great 
many  horse- thieves  in  these  parts,  an'  Christian  folks  mus'n't  be 
took  unawares.' " 


WANTED 

TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Wanted,  197  young  men,  more  or  less,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
from  the  tall,  graceful  dandy,  with  hair  sufhcient  on  his  upper 
lip  to  stuff'  a  barber's  cu^ion,  down  to  the  little  bow-legged, 
freckle-faced,  carrot-headed  upstart.  The  object  is  to  form  a 
gaping  corps,  to  bo  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  Mass  each  Sun- 
day, to  stare  at  the  ladies  as  they  leave  church,  and  to  make  de- 
licate and  gentlemanly  remarks  on  their  person  and  drcSS. 

Also  a  body  of  men  to  come  just  before  Mass  commences,  and 
wait,  arranged  in  lines,  staring  at  everybody  who  comes  along, 
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and  waiting  till  they  hear  Mass  has  commenced — then  rush  in 
in  a  body  with  much  clatter. 

All  who  wish  to  enter  the  above  corps  will  appear  upon  the 
steps  or  in  front  of  the  various  Catholic  churches  next  Sunday, 
when  they  will  be  duly  inspected,  their  names,  personal  appear- 
ance, and  quality  of  brains  will  be  duly  registered  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  To  prevent  a  rush  we  will  state  that  no 
one  will  be  enlisted  who  does  not  possess  intellectual  capacity 
above  that  of  a  well-bred  donkey. 


LETTER-BOX. 


A  LITERARY  CHARACTER. 


When  Simpkina  was  invited  to  attend  a  literary  party,  a  few 
nights  ago,  he  began  studying  the  prominent  quotations  and 
familiar  sayings  in  order  to  make  a  good  impression  on  several 
ladies  whom  he  expected  to  be  present,  as  well  as  the  general 
company.  He  had  his  route  all  laid  out,  as  the  showmen  say, 
and  knew  just  where  he  was  going  to  put  in  the  phrases,  which 
he  had  jotted  down  in  a  note  book,  in  case  his  memory  should 
fail.  He  was  late  on  purpose,  and  aa  his  host  welcomed  him  he 
said  : 

"  As  Shakspeare  remarks,  it  is  better  late  than — than — not  to 
get  around  at  all,  you  know,"  and  then  he  dropped  down  with  a 
very  red  face  in  the  corner,  and  took  a  peep  at  his  book  to  see 
what  it  was  he  intended  to  say. 

He  was  soon  seated  beside  a  fair  lady,  who  began  conversation 
by  remarking : 

"  The  present  age  of  poetry  seems  to  appeal  to  the  sentiments 
less  than  the  passions,  and  the  future,  we  should  hope,  would 
bring  a  more  aesthetic  taste." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Simpkina.  "  Undoubtedly  the  future  will ; 
for  you  know  the — the  saying  ia,  Never  too  late — er — too  late 
to  put  in  a  stitch  in  time.  No,  that  isn't  what  I  mean  to  say, 
either ;  it's  never  too  late  to  fix  anything,  you  see." 

Then  Simpkins  crawled  behind  the  stove  and  read  all  his 
phrases  over  again.  When  he  emerged  and  joined  a  circle  at  a 
table  he  was  caught  between  two  young  ladies,  each  of  whom  came 
in  for  a  share  of  his  attention,  until  he  said  : 

"  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either,  if  t'other  dear  ^charmer 
was — was — if  she'd  go  home."  •* 

And  then  Simpkina  broke  for  the  door  as  a  horrifiied  expres- 
sion came  over  the  young  ladies'  faces,  and  grasping  his  hat  he 
rushed  from  the  house  and  down  the  street,  murmuring,  "  How 

sharper  than  a  toothless  child  it  is  to  have  a — a"  And  then 

he  fainted  dead  away. 


GAS-JETS. 


' '  Whatever  promises  a  man  may  make  before  marriage,"  said 
Jerrold,  "  the  license  is  as  a  receipt  in  full." 

The  orthographical  difference  between  a  sick  girl  and  a  brick- 
bat is  that  one  is  a  missile  and  the  other  is  a  miss  ill. 

An  English  traveller  says:  "Put  an  American  baby  six 
months  old  on  its  feet,  and  it  will  immediately  say, '  Mr.  Chair- 
man,' and  call  the  next  cradle  to  order." 

"  What  object  do  you  now  see  ?"  asked  the  doctor.  The 
young  man  hesitated,  and  then  replied,  "  It  appears  like  a  jack- 
ass, doctor,  but  I  think  it's  your  shadow." 

An  absent-minded  doctor  was  called  to  see  a  two-year-old 
child  who  had  had  convulsions.  He  sat  in  a  reverie  for  awhile, 
and  then,  announcing  that  the  patient  sulfered  from  nervous 
prostration — the  fashionable  disease  of  the  day — wrote  a  long 
prescription  wiih  the  following  directions  : — "  Avoid  care  and 
occupation  of  every  kind.  Leave  oft"  tea  and  coffee  ;  seek 
diversion  at  the  theatre  and  in  travel ;  smoke  moderately." 

Toast  of  Female  Suffrage — The  chignon  at  luie  poll. 

A  bright  young  man,  who  sought  help  from  a  Boston  bene- 
volent institution,  said  he  waS  "  exceedingly  orphaned."  "  How 
is  that  ?"  asked  the  superintendent.  "  Well,"  said  the  applicant, 
"you  see,  Cap'n,  my  first  father  died  and  my  mother  married 
again,  and  then  my  mother  died  and  my  father  married  again, 
and  somehow  or  other  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  believe  I  have  any 
parents  at  all." 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mnit  elavse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  vnblishing 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  w6eks  befoire  date. 

E.  J.  M. — It  impressea  us  favourably  by  its  simple  naturalness  ;  but 
there  are  some  false  rhymes  in  it,  which  we  shall  strive  to  amend.  If  we 
are  able  to  do  so  without  recasting  the  verses  we  shall  print  it.  Through 
the  notice  at  the  head  our  "Letter-box"  every  reader  of  Yodng  Ike- 
land  ought  by  now  to  aware  that  an  answer  cannot  be  given  before 
a  fortnight. 

K.  C.  B. — The  picture  you  wished  to  paint  evidently  was  not  present 
to  your  mind,  because  you  put  together  several  incongruities. 

Shane.— Acoei^t  our  thanks  for  your  compliments.  We  at  least  strive 
to  deserve  them.  The  poem  opeus  well,  but  loses  coherence  as  it  goes 
on  ;  the  probable  reason  being  that  your  imagination  was  not  forced  by 
your  judgment  to  suborilinate  itself  to  the  working  out  of  the  idea  with 
which  you  started.  As  for  the  essay,  it  is  not  of  a  kind  quite  suitable  in 
its  nature,  even  if  it  were  weU  written — which  it  is  not.  It  begins  with 
a  false  assumption — namely,  that  genius  demoralizes— an  absurd  saying  ; 
but  the  reader  would  soon  find  that  you  confounded  genius— which  has 
been  well  defined  as  "  the  art  of  taking  pains" — with  mere  self-sufficiency. 
Besides,  your  style  is  stilted  to  an  intolerable  degree.  One  would  think 
that  you  had  purposely  chosen  all  the  polysyllabic  words  you  could  think 
of.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  defects  we  have  pointed  out,  we  believe 
there  is  some  brain  at  the  back  of  what,  you  have  written  ;  otherwise  we 
should  have  dismissed  you  with  a  word. 

S.  S.  B. — For  a  "  first  attempt"  it  ia  not  bad  ;  but  you  must  get  rid  of 
the  notion  that  poetry  allows  absurdities.  For  instance,  how  could 
Mary  keep  a  place  for  you  in  heaven's  bright  train  unless  she  were 
omnipotent,  and  how  could  she  be  "  full  of  life  and  active  mind  ?" 

Post-card. — We  have  not  a  copy  of  the  dictionary  within  reach,  but 
our  recollection  is  that  it  does.  About  the  books  you  want  you  should 
write  to  our  Manager,  not  to  us.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  say  posi- 
tively when  '■  The  Story  of  England"  will  be  resumed.  Its  author 
means  to  finish  it  as  soon  as  he  can,  but  other  engagements  and  occupa- 
tions that  must  be  attended  to  just  at  present  absorb  his  time. 

Shane  Magennis. — We  expected  a  good  story  from  a  man  who  had 
spent  some  years  in  Japan  and  who  spoke  of  his  adventures  there.  It 
proved  on  reading  to  be  a  poor  affair,  and  one  with  which  we  did  not 
care  to  afflict  our  readers.  But  we  have  now  in  hands  a  large  part  of  a 
boy's  story  which  promises  well,  and  which,  if  the  rest  is  as  satisfactory, 
we  shall  soon  begin  to  print.  About  the  monthly  parts  you  had  better 
call  to  the  office  and  inquire  of  our  Manager.  We  really  have  no  means 
of  forming  an  opinion. 

R.  M.  P.— We  think  not. 

T.  C. — Received.  We  shall  read  the  story  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  due  time  give  you  our  opinion  in  this  column. 

M.  E.  L. — The  second  line  of  the  fourth  verse  is  bad.  If  we  can 
make  it  better  we  shall  print  the  poem,  which  otherwise  reaches  a  fair 
standard. 

One  of  the  Desmonds. — We  should  say  without  hesitation  that  the 
name  is  of  Milesian  origin. 

J.  S.  D.  F.— The  writing  would,  we  think,  suit,  though  it  would  be 
much  better  if  your  loops  were  shorter.  By  next  week  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  you  information  about  a  stationmastership. 

An  Irish  Youth. — All  will  pass  muster,  as  we  do  not  expect  exercises 
in  ingenuity  to  reach  the  standard  we  demand  for  regular  literary  work. 
Accept  our  thanks  for  your  contributions. 

P.  G.  0. — Too  many  faults  to  be  all  set  out  here.'  It  does  not  rise  to 
poetic  elevation  of  thought,  and  it  has  no  settled  metre.  "Differ"  is  a 
verb  ;  you  use  it  as  a  noun  instead  of  "  difference."  There  are  several 
false  rhymes  also,  such  as  "matrice"  and  "  Imperatrice."  The  other 
piece  is  better  in  every  way,  but  the  license  you  allowed  yourself  ia 
rhyming  destroys  your  chance.  When  verses  are  measured  out  equally, 
the  rhyming  lines  should  correspond  in  each  verse.  Now  in  some  verses 
you  rhyme  alternate  lines,  in  others  the  lines  lying  together,  and  in  one 
verse  you  have  it  both  ways.  . 

"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— -WUXIAM 
Smith  CBbisn. 
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"  Willie,  my  dear  boy,  did  it  eyer  strike  you  huw  muuii  yuu  -.10  10  mo  ?  — iSoo  yago  siu.; 

THE  SLEEVEEN. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock, 
Author  of  "  1  want  the  Land,"  "  In  the  Nick  of  Time,"  "  Moll 
Murtha,"  "  Nugget  Gulch,  &c." 

[all  eights  K£SER\TJ).] 

» 

Chapter  II. 

Dillon  MacNamara  sat  meditating  after  his  visitor'a  depar- 
ture.   The  subject  of  his  thoughts  was  the  marriage  proposal 


put  before  him.  So  thoroughly  did  it  engross  him  thit  for  all 
he  knew  there  was  not  such  a  complaint  as  gout  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dowse  lay  ruminating  luxuriously  in  the  beech  long  after 
the  last  hoof-beat  of  Mr.  Christopher  Clinch's  horse  had  died 
away  in  the  distance.  His  mind  was  busy  recalling  every  turn 
of  the  conversation  he  had  overheard.  He  wanted  to  fix  in  his 
memory  all  its  features. 

The  tangle  of  interests  it  had  revealed  afforded  him  extreme 
amusement.  While  it  was  going  on  he  had  sniggered  again  and 
again — it  was  "such  sport"  to  learn  not  only  that  some  people 
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whom  he  might  have  envied  were  not  profoundly  happy,  but 
also  that  there  was  a  charming  prospect  of  mischief  to  another. 
Now  that  he  was  turning  the  whole  matter  over  in  his  thoughts 
he  revelled  m  delight,  and  was  unable  to  keep  quite  silent  any 
longer.  ' 

"Oh,  the  fun !  the  ffln !"  he  muttered  gleefully.  " Ould Mac 
himself  up  to  his  chin  in  mortgage— he  he !— and  Attorney 
Chnch  dyin'  to  be  a  mimber  o'- Parliament,  and  payin'  two 
thousand  pound  for  satifaction^he-he  !  Was  there  ever  the 
like  ?  Oh,  such  fools  as  are  goin'— he-he  !  This  is  the  funniest 
place  in  the  whole  universal  world.  And  this  Dinis  Dillon  is  a 
fool  too— a  strugglin'  farmer  wantin'  to  go  agen  a  rich  attorney 
— he-he !    A  fool— a  fool — a  born  omadhaun — he-he  he  !" 

Jimmy  Do«rae  squirmed  with  pleasure  as  he  lay  stretched  on 
a  branch,  and  he  kicked  among  the  leaves  in  a  thrill  of  hilarity. 
In  a  moment,  however,  he  desisted  from  these  manifestations 
of  supreme  joy  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  in  danger  of 
falling  to  the  ground,  and,  in  the  next,  he  feared  that  the 
sudden  rustle  his  feet  had  made  might  attract  Mr.  MacNamara's 
attention. 

He  lay  quite  still,  therefore,  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then,  finding 
that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  him,  he  sat  up  with  a  face  of 
unwonted  seriousness,  and  began  gravely  to  consider  whether 
the  circumstances  of  which  he  was  now  unfairly  master  did  not 
leave  an  opening  for  advantage  to  himself. 

"Yes,"  he  muttered,  "this  DiUon's  a  fool,  but  I'm  not. 
That's  the  diflferenoe  betwixt  him  and  me — he-he  !"  Resuming 
his  gravity,  he  went  on  :  "  The  attorney's  a  fool  too— only  a 
fool  of  another  sort.  The  man  that  would  give  two  thousand 
pounds  for  revenge,  wouldn't  stop  at  that.  I  wish  I  could  see 
my  way  to  be  of  use  to  him.  I  wish  I  could.  And  I'll  thry 
too." 

Just  as  the  humorous  Mr.  Dowse's  cogitations  reached  this 
point  he  heard  the  gong  of  Dillon  MacNamara  sound  ;  and  pre 
sently  he  heard  him  saying  : 

"John,  is  my  son  about  the  house  ?" 

"I  dunno,  sir." 

Mr.  MacNamara's  foot  at  that  moment  seemed  to  have  dis- 
turbed his  temper,  for  he  testily  rejoined  : 

"You  ougnt  to  know,  you  booby.  I'd  know  if  I  were  able 
to  stir  about  But  I'm  surrounded  by  people  who  never  know 
anything,  a.id  never  do  anything  either,  except  what  they  are 
not  wanted  to  do,"  he  grumbled.  "  Where  is  he,  sir  ?"  he  asked 
irascibly. 

"It's  likely  he's  about  the  stables,  sir.    He's  mostly  always 
there,  sir,  since  he  brought  home  Moonshine." 

"Ay,"  murmured  the  gouty  father— "  and  well  named  the 
mare  is.  Moonshine  will  be  all  he  will  ever  get  by  her.  His 
racing  and  gambling  will  be  his  ruin— the  final  ruin  of  the 
old  place."  Then  aloud  he  said  to  the  footman  :  "  Tell  him  I 
want  to  speak  to  him  if  he»is  there." 

"  I'm  goin'  to  get  some  more  divarsion,  he-he !"  Jimmy 
Dowse  muttered.  "  I  learned  enough  half  an  hour  agone  to  be 
sure  of  that.    This  mornin'  flogs  for  fun  above  all— he-he  !" 

In  a  little  while  he  saw  a  yourig  man,  of  middle  height,  lithe- 
looking,  and  of  some  three-and-twenty  years,  sauntering  lazily 
along  the  front  of  the  mansion.  From  the  low-crowned  felt 
hat  to  the  stable-stained  boots  there  was  an  unmistakable  horsey 
air  about  him,  relieved  by  a  certain  dandified  elegance  not  only 
in  the  cut  and  fit,  but  the  keeping  and  consonance  of  his 
costume.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  long  straw,  which  he 
was  industriously  nibbling  as  though  it  were  one  of  earth's 
sweetest  fruits  ;  while  his  left  hand  pulled  at  an  extended  whis- 
ker, of  a  kind  not  then  much  in  vogue,  but  since  extremely 
fashionable  in  the  region  of  swelldom. 

'  Misther  Willie,"  Jimmy  smilingly  murmured  for  his  own 
gratification.  "This  is  five  times  for  me  to  see  him,  and  he 
didn't  see  me  once  yet — he-he  !" 

Why  Mr.  Dowse  indulged  in  cachinnation  because  his  person 
was  unknown  to  another  with  whose  appearance  he  had  become 
acquainted  can  be  explained  on  the  theory  that  knowledge  is 
power,  and  that  in  the  struggle  of  life  the  advantage  lies  largely 
on  the  side  of  the  man  who  has  knowledge  of  any  kind  as  against 
the  man  who  lacks  that  identical  kind  of  knowledge.  A  narrow 
theory,  but  one  much  favoured  by  numerous  respectable  per- 


sons, and  not  without  some  show  of  support  in  human  expe- 
rience. At  all  events,  the  fact  remains  that  Jimmy  laughed 
his  peculiar  laugh. 

Instead  of  going  up  the  steps  to  the  front  door,  Willie  Mac- 
Namara passed  by  them,  and  lounged  along,  nibbling  his  straw, 
until  he  was  near  the  great  beech  in  which  Jimmy  Dowse,  now 
rather  tired  of  his  position,  lay  concealed. 

The  young  man  sauntered  to  the  open  window  of  the  parlour 
m  which  hia  suffering  sire  sat  chafing,  where,  putting  his  head 
a  little  in,  and  still  sucking  at  his  straw,  he  nodded  lazily  at  his 
parent,  and  drawled  out  in  the  tones  of  one  excessively  bored  : 
"  Morning,  governor.  Sorry  to  find  you  laid  up  still.  Heard 
you  wanted  to  see  me.    Flew  like  a  bird  to  wait  on  you." 

"  I  don't  like  to  be  called  governor,  and  I  hate  slang,"  was 
the  impatient  response.  ° 

"  Anything  you  like,  governor,"  was  drawled  out  in  reply. 
"  Pater,  papa,  padre,  father,  pere— anything  you  like— you  can 
have  your  choice.  I  won't  say  sire,  since  it  smacks  of  the  stable 
as  well  as  the  throne.  Dear  old  fellow"— this  last  was  given  with 
some  animation— "  if  you  wished  me  to  call  you  Czar  I'd  strive 
to  do  it  every  time — I  woulc^ indeed." 

"Every  time!  There  it  is  again.  Slang,  slang!  In  my 
time  a  young  gentleman  strove  to  speak  lik%-  a  well-bred  man." 

"Better  not  discuss  the  matter,  governor — father,  I  mean," 
the  young  man  drawled.  "  You  have  something  of  more  im- 
portance to  talk  about,  I  fancy,  or  you  would  scarcely  have 
called  me  away  from  Moonshine."  • 

"  Come  inside.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  seriously,"  the  father 
urged. 

"Excuse  me,  gov— father.  Better  as  I  am.  Moee  air,  you 
know.  Safer,  too,  for  my  head,"  and  there  was  a  roguish 
twinkle  in  Willie  MacNamara's  eye  as  he  drawled  out  the  words 
— "  I  can  duck  or  dodge,  you  know,  if  a  breakfast-cup  or  coffee- 
pot should  happen  to  be  flying  about." 

The  sly  allusion  to  the  parental  infirmity  of  temper  was  not 
to  be  mistaken.  It  was  unfilial— very — and  Dillon  MacNamara 
strove  hard  to  frown  ;  but  in  vain.  A  twinkle  came  into  his 
own  eye  as  he  thought,  "  How  the  fellow  takes  after  me  !"  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  repressed  a  laugh.  He  managed,  how- 
ever, to  screw  up  his  lips  as  he  said  : 

"  You  scapegrace,  nothing  will  cure  you,  I'm  afraid." 
But  the  young  man  coolly  replied,  as  he  flung  the  straw 
away  : 

"  Besides,  I  know  I'm  in  for  a  rating,  and  I  shall  want  sup- 
port. I  have  it  here,"  he  pursued,  as  he  deliberately  leant  his 
elbows  on  the  sill.  "  Now,  go  ahead,  my  best  of  parents.  Pull 
the  string,  and  let  the  shower  come.  The  sooner  the  better,  for 
I  want  to  have  it  over,  you  know." 

The  father  combed  a  whisker  with  one  hand,  and  looked 
suspiciously  at  the  treacherous  foot  ;  while  a  puzzled  expression 
overspread  his  countenance.  At  length,  raising  hia  eyes,  and 
fixing  them  on  the  careless,  handsome  young  face  set  in  the 
window  frame  before  him,  he  began  with  a  gravity  so  unusual 
to  him  as  to  take  all  the  levity  in  an  instant  from  the  son's 
manner  : 

"  Willie,  my  dear  boy,  did  it  ever  strike  you  how  much  you 
are  to  me  ?  Of  all  our  line  you  and  I  are  the  only  two  left  on 
earth.  We  have  not  a  near  relative  living.  Your  dear  mother" 
-there  was  moisture  in  purple- visaged  Dillon  MacNamara's  eye 
as  he  spoke — "  your  dear  mother — I  hope  you  remember  her, 
Willie  V  he  broke  off. 

The  young  man  suddenly  took  hia  elbows  off  the  sill, 
straightened  himself  up,  and  looked  quite  dazed  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

"Yes,  father;  I  do,  well,"  he  said  slowly.  Then,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  went  on  thoughtfully  :  "  It  might  have  been 
better  for  both  of  us  if  she  had  been  spared." 

"  True,"  the  father  assented  softly.  "  But  it  is  idle  to  dis- 
pute the  decrees  of  Heaven, "  he  continued  in  a  firmer  tone.  "  She 
has  been  taken,  and,  however  we  may  regret,  we  must  not  re- 
pine. Your  two  baby  sisters  were  called  away  also,'"  he  almost 
murmured,  while  his  gaze  seemed  to  take  in  some  distance  far, 
far  away. 

Recovering  himself,  the  father  went  on  : 

"  We  two — you  and  1 — are  alone  in  the  world.    You  are  my  i 


one  tie  to  earth.  You  ought  to  be  my  joy  and  my  pride.  Yea — 
I  will  say  it,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  glow  of  tenderness — "  my  one 
darling,  whatever  your  mistakes,  you  are  my  joy  and  my  pride. 
Confide,  then,  in  me  with  perfect  frankness.  Don't  hesitate  to 
open  your  mind  to  the  best  friend  you  can  ever  have. " 

Willie  MacNamara  had  been  strangely  moved.  The  memory 
of  his  ever  gentle  mother,  so  unexpectedly  called  up,  had  touched 
him  to  the  quick  ;  and  now  the  added  softness  of  his  surviving 
parent  overwhelmed  him.  It  was  almost  with  a  sob  that  he 
hurriedly  asked : 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  know,  father  ?" 

"  Just  how  you  stand,"  was  the  reply.  "  How  much  exactly 
do  you  owe  V 

Thb  son  again  leant  his  elbows  on  the  window-sill,  and  resting 
his  temples  on  kis  hands,  knitted  his  brows  in  thought. 

The  father  fixed  on  him  an  anxious  gaze. 

Slowly  Willie  MacNamara  lifted  his  head,  his  brows  still 
knitted. 

"  Father,"  he  said  earnestly,  "I  will  be  frank  with  you,  I 
owe  somewhere  about  four  thousand  pounds." 

Dillon  MacNamara  suppressed  a  groan  as  he  inquired  : 
*'  Does  that  include  everything  V 

"  Everything,"  was  the  confident  answer  ;  "  except,  of  course, 
something  due  to  tailors  and  such  people. " 
"  How  much  might  that  amount  to  Y' 

"  Really,  I  couldn't  say,"  the  young  man  rejoined,  relapsing 
into  his  habitual  drawl.  ' '  I  have  the  bills  of  these  people  some- 
where. A  few  hundreds  at  the  most.  But  tliey  can  wait,  you 
know.    They  always  do." 

"  Well,  how  do  you  hope  to  free  yourself  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that's  my  secret ;  but  you  asked  me  to 
be  frank,  father,  and  I  will.  I  am  going  to  run  Moonshine  in 
the  Plate  handicap  next  week.  It's  a  sure  thing  for  her.  She's 
bound  to  win — and  I  have  her  backed  at  ten  to  one  for  fifteen 
hundred. " 

Dillon  MacNamara  sighed  as  he  murmured,  "  Following  in  my 
own  footsteps  ;"  but  immediately  he  said,  \yith  the  air  of  one 
whose  judgment  of  horseflesh  was  not  wont  to  be  questioned  : 

"  The  distance  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  too  much  for  her.  She'll 
never  stay  it.  She'll  never  last  three  miles  in  good  company — 
mark  my  words." 

"All  right,  gov— father.  We'U  see  who  will  be  thought  to 
know  most  this  day  week." 

"The  mare  has  never  won  a  decent  race  yet,"  Dillon  Mac- 
Namara persisted,  with  an  approach  to  heat. 

"  She  was  ill  trained,  and  ill  ridden  to  boot,"  replied  Willie, 
a  little  warmly  also  ;  for  men  can  lose  temper  over  a  favourite 
hobby  more  easily  than  in  any  other  way.  "  I  have  her  work- 
ing now  under  my  own  eye,  and,  what's  more,  I  mean  to  steer 
her  myself.  I  don't  know  what  you  think  of  my  horseman- 
ship, but  other  people  tell  me  I'm  not  a  bad  rider." 

"  Well,  well,"  was  the  impatient  rejoinder,  "  whether  Moon- 
shine wins  or  loses  is  not  of  so  much  account,  after  all,  in  my 
opinion.  I  trust  she  may.  But  have  you  ever  thought  of 
marrying  ?" 

The  young  man,  who  had  grown  animated  for  a  minute,  fell 
back  into  his  customary  manner. 

"Marrying!"  he  drawled,  with  a  flippant  smile— "marrying  ! 
Now  don't  you  think,  father,  I'm  in  trouble  enough  for  a 
while  ?" 

"  Pshaw !"  Dillon  MacNamara  exclaimed  with  a  snort  of 
something  like  disgust,  ' '  do  you  never  think  seriously  of  any- 
thing but  horseracing  ?  Do  you  know  that  with  you  the  family 
dies  out  V 

"I  never  gave  a  thought  to  it,"  the  young  man  truthfully 
replied. 

"  Of  course  not,"  the  elder  rejoined  in  a  huff,  "  of  course  not. 
But  it  is  true,  nevertheless." 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Willie.    "But,  then,"  he  added,  the 
roguish  twinkle  coming  again  to  his  eye,  "  it  takes  the  consent  | 
of  two  to  marry,  and  I  of  course  am  only  one.    I  don't  know 
any  girl  I'd  care  to  ask,  or  one  that  would  care  to  say  yes  even  I 
if  I  did.    And  I'm  not  sure  I  ever  could  screw  up  courage  I 
enough  to  ask  one  even  if  I  cared  for  her." 


I  "You  need  not  laugh  at  your  father,  Willie,"  Dillon  MacNa- 
mara said,  with  dignity. 

t  "  Beg  pardon—I'm  not  laughing.  Asking  a  girl  to  have  you 
is  an  awful  business,  you  know.    I'd  be  sure  to  get  nervous  and 

I  break  down,  and  make  a  fool  of  myself  generally." 

I  "  If  you  really  are  serious,"  began  the  elder,  watching  the 
other  with  an  eye  of  doubt,  "  the  matter  could  be  made  easy  for 
you.  Suppose  there  were  a  girl,  now,  not  of  the  best  blood,  but 
with  money  enough  to  lift  at  least  half  the  mortgages  otf  the 

firoperty,  and  who  was  heiress  besides  to  a  comfortable  estate  in 
and,  what  would  you  say  ?"  » 
"  Whew  !"  whistled  VVillie,  "  there  is  one  then  ?" 
He  was  taken  so  much  by  surprise  that  with  a  quick  move- 
ment he  straightened  himself  up,  took  a  half  turn  away  from 
i  the  window,  and  threw  up  his  head  as  if  to  survey  the  cloudless 
I  sky. 

It  happened  that  his  glance  encountered  the  great  beech,  and 
his  eye  rested  on  it  fondly,  as  became  a  MacNamara. 

Suddenly  it  struck  him  that  another  eye  met  his  from  the 
foliage  of  the  tree.  Was  it  a  bird's  ?  No  ;  too  large.  What 
kind  of  animal's,  then  ?  Something  like  the  outline  of  a  beaM- 
less  goat's  face  he  seemed  to  make  out  through  the  interstices. 
But  how  could  a  goat  get  up  there  ?  A  chamois  could  scarcely 
do  it.  Whatever  it  was,  he  meant  to  make  it  leave  that  beech, 
and  quickly  too. 

"  Excuse  me  a  moment,  father,"  he  said. 

He  ran  lightly  to  the  entrance,  sprang  up  the  steps  at  a 
bound,  and  disappeared  into  the  hall.  Within  a  minute  he 
came  back  with  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece  in  his  hand. 
Standing  in  the  place  from  whence  he  had  seen  the  eye  in  the 
tree,  he  put  the  piece  to  his  shoulder,  levelled  it  at  the  spot 
where  Jimmy  Dowse's  head  had  been,  and  discharged  both 
barrels  rapidly. 

The  reports  and  the  patter  of  shot  among  the  leaves  prevented 
him  from  hearing  a  man  drop  lightly  to  the  ground  at  the  off 
side  of  the  bush,  and  take  to  his  heels  with  remarkable  speed. 
The  smoke  of  the  discharges  hindered  him  also  from  seeing 
the  man  at  first.  As  it  slowly  diffused  itself  in  the  still  atmo- 
sphere, he  gazed  around  with  a  bewildered  air,  unheeding,  and 
indeed  scarce  hearing,  his  father's  repeated  questions,  "  What 
are  you  up  to,  Willie  ?    What  is  the  matter  ?" 

Still  glancing  around  with  a  puzzled  expression,  he  caught 
sight  of  Dowse  making  in  a  straight  line  from  the  tree  for  the 
wall  which  divided  the  lawn  from  the  meadow  land  beyond.  Ha 
watched  him  climb  over,  and  then  turned  to  his  father,  whom 
he  found  regarding  his  aggrieving  member  with  an  injured  air. 

"  Confusion  and  furies  !"  roared  Dillon  MacNamara,  "you 
have  made  me  hurt  myself,  aud  I  am  mad  with  pain." 

"  Father,"  began  Willie,  now  pale  with  vexation,  "our  con- 
versation has  been  overheard." 

"  How  ?" 

Willie  briefly  told  what  he  had  seen,  and  the  conclusions  he 
drew  therefrom. 

"  I  asked  you  to  come  in,  and  you  wouldn't.  It  is  all  your 
fault,"  was  the  consolation  the  young  man  received.  "  You 
are  always  getting  into  mischief  following  your  own  whims  ; 
and  now  this  odious  foot  is  making  a  lunatic  of  me,"  the  elder 
concluded,  with  a  natural  if  not  logical  sequence. 

Willie  waited  patiently  till  his  father's  agony  had  subsided 
somewhat.    Then  he  humbly  acknowledged  : 

"  You  are  right,  father.    It  was  my  fault." 

"  It  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you,"  was  the  gruff  rejoinder. 

"I  hope  so  too,  sir." 

"  Who  was  the  eavesdropper  ?"  Dillon  MacNamara  demanded 
after  a  pause. 

"  Don't  know — never  saw  him  before  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Can't  you  even  tell  what  the  fellow  was  like  J"  the  elder 
testily  rejoined. 

"  Only  that  he|seemed  a  tall,  lanky  fellow,  in  a  common  pea- 
sant dress.  Stay !  now  I  think  of  it — it  struck  tne  that  the  face 
I  saw  in  the  tree  bore  some  likeness  to  a  goat's." 

Dillon  MacNamara  reflected  for  awhile,  then  suddenly  smote 
the  table  with  his  open  hand. 

"  I  have  it,"  he  cried.    "  It  must  have  been  Dowse." 

"  Who  is  Dowse  ?" 
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"  The  new  bailiff.  I  never  liked  the  looks  or  ways  of  the 
fellow.  He  has  only  been  a  short  time  here,  and  if  you  can 
identify  him  his  stay  will  be  shorter." 

The  gong  was  again  sounded. 

"John,"  the  master  of  The  Twelve  Beeches  commanded, 
"  send  people  everywhere  to  look  for  Jimmy  Dowse.  I  want 
him  at  once.    At  once — do  you  hear  ?" 

"  Immayjit,  sir,"  the  domestic  responded  with  dignity,  as  he 
bowed. 

When  John  l»d  withdrawn,  Dillon  Mac^Namara  went  on  : 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  sure  I  am  we  have  our 
man.  The  description,  and  his  sly,  sneaking  ways,  put  together, 
hardly  leave  room  for  a  doubt." 

"  I  hope  he  carried  away  some  of  my  duck-shot  iu  Mm,"  was 
the  amiable  comment  Willie  made. 

"Ah !"  said  the  father  gravely  ;  "  that  reminds  me.  You  did 
very,  very  wrong  to  fire  at  him.  I  scarcely  like  to  say  that  my 
son  did  a  criminal  act ;  but  it  was  wrong,  sir — very  wrong — I 
hesitate  to  call  it  cowardly." 

A  red  flush  swept  over  Willie  MacNamara's  countenance,  then 
died  away,  leaving  him  pale  almost  to  whiteness. 

"  Let  this  be  another  lesson  to  you,"  the  f^her  pursued. 

"  I  am  really  sorry,  sir  ;  I  see  now  how  rash  I  was  ;  but  I 
was  so  vexed  at  the  moment ;  and,  besides,  father" — this  accom- 
panied with  another  mirthful  twinkle — ' '  1  wasn't  sure  it  was  a 
man,  you  know." 

This  defence  called  a  smile  to  the  father's  face,  in  spite  of 
himself.    Before  he  could  speak  again,  Willie  said  : 

"  I'll  go  inside,  and  we  can  finish  the  conversation." 

"You  need  not  mind  now,"  Dillon  MacNamara  rather  grimly 
replied.  "  Any  mischief  that  could  be  done  is  done  already. 
The  fellow  will  go  blabbing  everywhere  about  our  affairs.  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  better  policy  to  keep  him  still 
employed,  just  giving  him  a  caution  to  put  a  padlock  on  his 
mouth." 

"  It  would  be  wiser,  I  believe,"  Willie  said  thoughtfully. 
"  However,  as  I  am  still  in  ignorance  of  the  lady's  name  I  pre- 
sume he  is  also." 

It  never  occurred  to  Dillon  MacNamara  to  suppose  that  Dowse 
had  overheard  the  conversation  with  Clinch  at  an  earlier  hour  ; 
therefore  he  answered  confidently  : 

Of  course — of  course.  Well,  if  you  wish  to  know  who  the 
lady  is,  I  shall  tell  you." 

"  By  all  means,  father." 

"An  only  child,  young,  well  educated,  heiress  to  four  thou- 
sand a  year  in  land,  and  with  plenty  of  ready  cash.  There's  a 
chance  for  you !" 

It  was  evident  that  the  meditations  of  Dillon  MacNamara  after 
Mr.  Clinch  had  left  him  inclined  him  to  view  the  attorney's  pro- 
posal with  no  little  favour. 

"Well,  you  don't  say  who  she  is,"  Willie  calmly  replied, 
quite  undated  at  the  glowing  prospect. 

"  Attorney  Clinch's  daughter." 

"  Pah  !"  said  the  young  man  with  an  air  of  disgust.  "Attor- 
ney Clinch  !    And  a  dairymaid  of  a  girl,  I  dare  say." 

"The  attorney  himself  will  soon  be  an  M.P.,"  the  elder 
urged. 

"  It  isn't  himself  I  mind  so  much.  It  is  common  talk  in 
the  county  that  his  father,  before  he  wriggled  himself  into  the 
law,  rode  to  hounds  often  enough,  but  it  was  as  a  huntsman." 

"He  may  have  come  of  blue  blood  for  all  that,"  was  the 
father's  mild  comment.  "Few  Catholic  families  were  able  to 
keep  a  grip  on  their  lands  in  the  penal  days  as  ours  did.  The 
mass  of  the  upper  class  Catholics  of  to-day  had  poverty-stricken 
peasants  for  ancestors  three  or  four  generations  ago.  They  are  j 
rising — we  are  falling." 

"  That's  true  enough,"  muttered  the  young  man. 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  of  it,  Willie,"  the  father  pleaded. 

"  I  see  many  objections,"  the  son  returned.  "  For  instance, 
the  lady  concerned  might  object."  And  then  he  muttered  to 
himself  :  "  And  I  object  most  deucedly  myself."  . 

"  I  really  do  wish  you  would  promise  me  to  think  of  it,"  the 
father  entreated. 

The  son  reflected  for  a  minute  or  so, 

"  I'll  give  you  a  conditional  promise,"  he  at  length  said.    "  If 


Moonshine  should  happen  to  lose — but  she  can't — T  promise  to 
think  of  it.  It's  not  much  of  a  promise,  and  I  suppose  you 
won't  be  satisfled  with  it." 

"Perfectly  satisfled,  Willie;  for  Moonshine  will  lose,  aa  I 
have  already  told  you.  She  looks  fleet  enough  ;  but  the  distance 
is  beyond  her  powers." 

"  AH  right,"  said  Willie  with  a  confident  smile.  "Just  yon 
wait  and  see  her  paces  in  four  or  five  days.  She's  nearly  fit  to 
run  for  a  kingdom  already.  If  you  have  no  more  to  say,  111 
go  and  have  a  look  at  her." 

"  You  may  go,"  the  father  said.  "  But,  look  !  Willie  ;  don't 
overtrain  her.    If  you  do,  any  chance  she  might  have  is  gone." 

"Never  fear  ;  I  know  what  I'm  about,"  Willie  MacNamara 
said  as  he  turned  away. 

The  father  smiled  indulgently.  He  remembered  vividly  how 
like  in  his  own  youth  he  had  been  to  the  thoughtless,  self-con- 
fident son  ;  and  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  severely 
one^who  seemed  to  closely  copy  his  example. 

"The  marriage  will  settle  him,"  he  thought.  "If  he  only 
keeps  from  the  decanter  he'll  come  out  all  right  yet.  But  for 
it,  I'd  have  done  so  myself." 

Dillon  MacNamara  remained  plunged  in  meditation  for  a 
time.  He  was  roused  by  a  knock  at  the  door  given  by  John, 
who  came  to  inform  him  that  Jimmy  Dowse  had  been  seen 
and  spoken  to,  but  had  refused  point-blank  to  come  into  his  mas- 
ter's presence. 

This  was  perfectly  true.  Dowse  was  afraid  to  return,  lest 
Willie  MacNamara  should  do  him  bodily  harm.  He  had  there- 
fore discharged  himself  from  his  employment,  and  was  no  longer 
a  bailiff  and  rent-warner. 

Notwithstanding  the  fright  he  had  received  when  he  saw 
Willie  approach  the  beech  gun  in  hand,  he  did  not  regret  having 
passed  his  morning  in  its  branches.  The  information  he  had 
obtained  was  valuable,  he  believed,  and  would  in  the  end  turn 
out  to  his  advantage.  Just  at  the  moment  he  did  not  quite  see 
how,  but  he  felt  certain  that  Clinch's  dislike  to  Dillon  was  the 
pivot  on  which  the  turning  would  be  made. 

Jimmy  wandered  aimlessly  along,  revolving  the  matter  in  his 
mind,  until  he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  old  tower  of  Car- 
rigaroe.  He  ascended  the  stairs,  and  lay  down  on  the  floor 
which  Dillon  MacNamara  long  ago  had  had  put  in.  There  re- 
clining, he  continued  his  cogitations.  For  the  present  the  keep 
should  be  his  headquarters.  Few  ever  came  nigh  it  ;  and  thus 
he  would  be  secure  from  young  MacNamara's  vengeance.  In 
the  meantime  he  must  think. 

"  1  begin  to  see  my  way,"  he  suddenly  said  aloud,  half  rising 
in  a  tremor  elation — "  by  hook  or  by  crook  I  must  get  to  be 
a  labourin'  boy  of  Denis  Dillon's.  Afther  that,  the  rest  is 
child's  play." 

Then  in  a  sudden  fit  of  self  admiration  he  chuckled  : 
"  Begorra,  Jimmy  Dowse,  you've  a  jaynius  for  invintion — 
he-he-he !" 

(to  be  continued.) 

LEA  CASTLE. 

(Near  Portablington.) 

by  john  murdock. 


Proud  relic  of  the  old,  old  times 
When  might  was  right,  and  hands  were  hard, 
And  wild  alarms  and  constant  guard 

Thou  daily  knewest  1    Green  ivy  climbs 

High  o'er  thy  topmost  towers  now, 

And  carpets  all  thy  gloomy  brow, 

As  though  in  pity  to  efface 

The  wreck  that  time  and  man  did  trace 

Upon  thy  dauntless  front.    Proud  towers  ! 

Where  now  be  all  your  vaunted  powers  ? 

Crumbling  in  ruins  o'er  the  green  ! 
Your  masters,  high,  and  haughty  too, 
Who  scorned  to  cringe,  or  basely  sue, 

Are  lower  yet  than  you  I  ween. 


A  mere  matter  of  form — Cutting  a  dress. 
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THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "  Drifted  Apart." 

Chapxbb  XVI. 
And  at  Brightbrook  ?  ,  .    ,      .  ,       ^.  u 

It  chancea  that  Mr.  Giles  Sleaford  is  absent  from  the  bosom 
of  his  family  while  all  these  disastrous  affairs  are  going  on.  Mr. 
Sleaford  is  a  patron  of  the  ring,  and  a  pagilistic  encounter  for 
the  championship  of  a  town  some  forty  miles  away  takes  place 
about  this  time.  ,    ^ .,    .        . , 

In  company  with  some  other  congenial  souls,  Giles  is  on  the 
spot,  betting  heavily,  drinking  deeply,  swearing  roundly,  and 
usinf'  his  own  fists— mawlers,  Mr.  Sleaford  terms  them— freely 
when  occasion  offers.  And  so  it  falls  out  that  for  nine  days 
after  the  flight  of  Joanna  that  flight  remains  a  secret  to  Black 

^"on  the  evening  of  that  ninth  day,  Mr.  Sleaford  returns  to 
his  home  and  family,  blacker  than  usual,  more  savage  than 
usual,  a  sadder,  though  by  no  means  a  wiser  man,  cursing  his 
luck,  his  eyes,  the  road,  the  weather,  and  prefixing  the  British 
adiective  "  bloody"  to  each,  as  he  jogs  along. 

The  road  is  certainly  rutty,  the  weather  especially  gloomy  and 
raw,  a  keen  January  wind  is  blowing,  and  driving  the  sleet  in 
tierce,  slanting  lines  into  Mr.  Sleaford's  inflamed  and  whiskey- 
bleared  eyes.  -    1,  .r.- 

A  great  bitterness  is  upon  him  ;  the  vanity  of  all  things 
earthly,  of  P.  R.  set-tos  in  particular,  has  been  forced  upon  him 
rudely.  The  man  he  has  backed  has  been  beaten,  shamefully 
and  hopelessly,  and  put  in  chancery  in  three  rounds.  Put  not 
your  trust  in  prize  fighters,  has  been  sadly  brought  home  to  Mr. 
Giles  Sleaford.  .  r.  » 

He  ambles  on,  on  his  jaded  horse,  stopping  at  every  pub, 
until,  as  the  black  and  sleety  Winter  night  is  closing  in,  he 
reaches  the  Red  Farm.  . 

The  cheery  light  of  fire  and  lamp  streams  far  out  over  the  iron- 
bound  road  ;  warmth  and  the  savoury  smell  of  supper  greet  him  ; 
but  Mr.  Sleaford's  paternal  greeting  is  growled  out,  strongly 
impregnated  with  whiskey  fumes,  and  is  a  grnff  command  for 
Joanna  to  come  and  pull  ofi'  his  boots.  His  (adjective)  hands 
are  so  (adjective)  froze  that  bless  his  (adjective)  eyes  if  he  can 
do  it  himself  ! 

There  is  a  pause  ;  Jud  and  the  two  girls  exchange  glances. 
They  are  all  afraid  of  their  father,  except  Dan,  and  Dan  at  the 
present  moment  is  not  there.  Neither  is  Joanna,  Mr.  Sleaford 
sees,  but  in  her  place  is  a  strapping  country  lass,  of  fifteen  or 
so,  whom  he  eyes  with  surly  amaze  and  disfavour. 

"Well  bless  my  (adjective)  eyes  !"  repeats  Mr.  Sleaford," fero- 
ciously, "  what  the  dash  do  you  mean  by  standin'  there  like  a 

passell  of  stuck  pigs,  and  starin'  1    Why  the  don't  you  call 

that  gal?" 

"  Looky  here,  dad,"  said  Jud,  to  whom  the  girls  mutely  ap- 
peal, "  it's  no  good  making  a  row,  but  Joanna  ain't  here.  She's 
cut  and  run — there  !" 

"  Hey  ?"  roars  Giles  Sleaford,  staring  m  fierce  amazement  at 
his  son. 

"  True  as  gospel,  dad— cut  and  run  a  week— nme  days  ago, 
with  George  Blake."  ,  t  •  > 

"  And  stole  all  our  things— my  new  silk  suit  and  hat,  and  Liz  s 
shawl !"  chimes  in  Lora. 

"Went  off  at  break  of  day,  to  New  York,  with  Blake,"  con- 
tinued Jud,  plucking  up  heart  of  grace  to  face  his  formidable 
father.  "  Cut  Dan's  head  open  with  a  horsewhip  first,  and  all 
for  wanting  her  to  sing  at  Wat j en's  " 

Giles  Sleaford's  jaw  drops  ;  his  eyes  start  as  if  about  to  fall 
from  their  sockets.  He  is  still  "  far  wide" — he  only  takes  in  the 
one  blank  fact  that  Joanna  has  run  away. 

"This  is  how  it  was,"  goes  on  Jud,  seeing  his  parent's  mys- 
tification. 

And  thereupon  he  gives  a  dispassionate  and  perfectly  correct 
version  of  the  whole  proceeding.  He  does  not  spare  Dan  ;  in 
his  heart  Jud*  exults  in  the  pluck  Joanna  has  shown,  and 
chuckles  inwardly  whenever  he  looks  at  his  brother's  wound. 
He  himself  has  never  lifted  his  hand  to  the  girl. 


Giles  Sleaford  listens  in  dead  silence.  Even  after  his  son  has 
do'ie,  he  aita  ataring  with  open  mouth  and  eyes,  quite  rigid  and 

°^Xhis  is  so  unexpected  and  thrilling,  that  the  Misses  Sleaford 
exchange  apprehensive  looks  ;  they  have  expected  an  outburst 
of  rage  and  red-hot  oaths.    They  hear  neither. 

With  a  snap  Black  Giles's  jaws  come  together  again,  aa  the 
chops  of  a  dog  close  over  a  bone.  Then  he  takes  down  his  short 
black  pipe,  and  slowly  begins  to  load  it  to  the  muzzle— all 
without  a  word  of  comment.  He  lights  up,  fills  the  kitchen  with 
volumes  of  smoke,  always  in  awful  and  ominous  silence. 

Presently  Dan  comes  in,  and  his  father  eyes  m  a  pecuhar  way 
the  longitudinal  strip  of  plaster  that  adorns  his  brow.  No 
greeting,  except  a  grumbling  sort  of  grunt  on  Dan's  part,  la  ex- 
changed. ,      a    J..  e 

Mr.  Sleaford  sits  buried  in  profound  reflection,  bupper  is 
announced,  strong  and  savoury,  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
Sleaford  repasts  to  be.  Fried  beefsteak  smothered  in  onions 
and  arease,  mashed  potatoes,  hot  buckwheat  cakes  and  tea. 
Giles^takes  out  his  pipe  and  falls  to  with  the  sharp-set  air  of  a 
man  who  has  travelled  forty  miles,  and  who  does  not  permit  the 
loss  of  two  hundred  dollars  and  a  household  drudge  to  impair 
his  appetite.  But  the  Sleaford  family  are,  one  and  all,  valiant 
trencher-men  an^vomen.  ,  ,    •  . 

Seen  through  the  lighted  windows,  it  is  a  cheerful  picture 
euoufh  of  rough  homely  comfort  and  abundance.  The  bounti- 
fully" spread  table,  the  five  healthy,  dark-skinned,  highly- 
coloured  faces— but  the  repast  is  eaten  in  perfect  silence,  except 
a  few  whispered  remarks  between  the  girls. 

Outside,  the  sleet  is  still  lashing  the  glass,  and  the  night  has 
fairly  closed  in,  in  dense  darkness  and  storm.  This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whispers,  and  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the  Misses 
Sleaford,  who  are  due  at  a  dance  some  few  miles  up  the  village, 
and  the  unpleasant  weather  is  something  of  a  damper  to  their 
expected  enjoyment. 

After  supper,  still  without  a  word,  Giles  gets  up,  buttons  hia 
rouch  coat,  puts  on  his  fur  cap,  twists  some  yards  of  red  scarf 
about  his  neck,  and  leaves  the  house.  The  young  people  look  at 
each  other  uneasily. 

' '  Did  you  tell  the  old  man  1"  asks  Dan. 

"  Jud  did,"  says  Lora,  "  and  he  never  said  a  word— not  one 
single  blessed  word.    I  wonder  where  he's  going  V 

"  What  d'ye  bet  it  ain't  to  Abbott  Wood?"  says  Jud,  care- 
fully putting  his  beloved  fiddle  in  its  case.  "  That  old  i:ed 
rooster  up  there  knows  more  about  our  dad  than  anyone  else. 
He's  going  for  money.  He's  been  pretty  well  shook,  fori  know 
he  backed 'the  Brightbrook  Beauty  heavy,  and  he's  gone  for 
another  supply  of  the  needful.  I  thought  he'd  raise  the  roof 
when  he  heard  of  Joanna's  bein'  gone,  but,  bless  your  eyes,  he 
took  it  like  Mary's  little  lamb!  I  wonder  where  Jo  is  to- 
night V 

"Yes,  I  wonder  !"  says  Liz,  viciously.  "I  wish  I  had  her 
here  for  about  ten  minutes,  I  would  pay  her  out  for  my  beau- 
tiful new  red  shawl." 

If  they  could  have  seen  Joanna  at  that  moment  they  would 
have  seen  her  "  going  on"  in  the  train  of  Mile,  Azelma,  and 
facing  a  New  York  German  audience  for  the  first  time. 

"If  you  gals  are  coming,  come,"  growls  Dan.  ^  "  I  am  going 
to  get  round  the  sleigh,  so  be  ready,  as  I  won't  wait— mind 

that."  ,.  . 

The  young  ladies  hurry  ofi",  giving  sundry  directions  to 
Joanna's  successor,  the  stout-limbed  rustic  maiden,  at  present 
supping  oS'  the  fragments  of  the  feast.  They  will  not  be  home 
until  morning ;  she  need  not  sit  up  for  father,  and  she  is  to 
have  breakfast  for  thom,  hot  and  cold,  when  they  return  in  the 
morning  about  six.  Then  they  ascend  to  their  chamber  to  adorn 
themselves  for  the  dance,  envelop  themselves  in  shawls  and 
"clouds,"  and  finally  stow  themselves  away  in  the  back  seat  of 
the  sleigh,  and  are  driven  through  the  wh^,te  whirling  storm  to 
their  destination. 

Their  father,  meantime,  has  reached  his,  which  proves  to  be, 
as  Jud  has  predicted,  Abbott  Wood.  He  still  maintains  that 
ominous  composure  which  has  so  surprised  his  family,  but  there 
is  a  fierce  light  of  dogged  determination  in  his  sinister  eyes.  It 
is  something  more  than  common  that  takes  him  to  Abbott  Wood. 
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Since  he  first  became  the  tenant  of  the  Red  Farm,  fully  six 
years  before,  he  has  only  entered  that  house  once — one  other 
stormy  night.  He  is  going  there  again,  through  darkness,  and 
tempest,  and  wind  ;  and  this  time,  too,  its  master  shall  do  his 
biddmg,  or  he,  Giles,  will  know  the  reason  why.  As  before 
Joanna  is  the  cause  that  brings  him. 

He  reaches  the  house,  a  huge  black  bulk  in  the  darkness,  but 
few  lights  to  be  seen.  He  grinds  his  teeth,  and  shakes  his  fist 
at  it,  as  he  riugs  a  peal  that  brings  two  startled  men-servants 
hurriedly  to  the  door. 

"Is  your  master  in  1"  he  surlily  demands. 

The  men  stare,  but  the  fierce,  black-bearded  face  commands 
civility,  and  an  answer. 

Not  in.  At  Bright  brook.  Dinnerparty.  Will  be  back  to- 
night, but  do  not  know  when. 

"You're  sure  he  ain't  in  I"  says  Giles,  eyeing  the  men  in  a 
way  that  makes  them  step  hurriedly  back.  "  'Cause  why  I 
You'll  save  him  some  trouble  if  he  is  by  tellin'  him  Giles  Slea- 
ford  is  here,  and  wants  to  see  him  uncommon  particular." 

He  is  not  in,  both  men  assure  him,  with  the  earnestness  of 
personal  alarm. 

"  Hah  !  Werry  well,  then.  When  he  does  comes  in  you  tell 
him  this  :  '  Giles  Sleaford's  been  here,'  ses  «)u.  '  Giles  Slea- 
ford,'  ses  you,  'come  through  all  this  herybloomin'  storm 
a  purpose  to  see  you  to-night,  and  must  see  you  to-night.  Giles 
Sleaford,'  you  ses,  '  left  them  worda— must  see  you  to  night.  He 
can't  wait,  leastways  he  won't,  not  here,  but  he'll  wait  for  you 
at  his  own  place,'  you  ses,  '  till  after  one  o'clock,  and  you\l 
better_  come  !  Them,'  you  ses,  '  was  Giles  Sleaford's  own  ex- 
pressions.' You  tell  your  master  them  words,  my  man,  when 
he  comes  home  from  that  'ere  dinner-party." 

With  which  Giles  Sleaford  turns  away,  remounts  his  horse, 
and  rides  back  to  the  Red  Farm. 

The  girl  has  not  retired  ;  she  is  nodding  stupidly  over  the 
kitchen  stove.  With  an  oath  she  is  dismissed  to  bed,  and  goes. 
She  is  a  dull,  lumpish  creature,  and  is  frightened  to  find  herself 
alone  with  the  rats  and  black  beetles  and  this  savage  man. 

She  has  Joanna's  little  room  under  the  rafters,  adjoining 
Giles's  own  and  opposite  the  two  occupied  by  the  Sleaford  boys 
and  girls.    She  gets  into  bed,  and  falls  asleep  in  a  moment. 

She  does  not  know  how  long  she  sleeps.  All  the  events  of 
that  dreadful  night  are  blurred  and  confounded  in  her  dull 
brain.  She  awakes  suddenly  to  the  sound  of  the  fiercely  beat- 
ing storm,  the  rain  freezing  as  it  falls,  lashing  the  windows  like 
lines  of  steel,  the  wind  roaring  dismally  through  the  woods.  It 
is  very  cold,  too,  and  she  shivers  on  her  hard  bed. 

Other  sounds  reach  her  from  below,  the  sounds  of  voices  talk- 
ing—-loud  and  angry  voices.  Can  the  girls  have  come  back  ? 
No,  these  are  not  girls'  voices,  they  are  the  harsh,  strong  voices 
of  disputing  men.  More  and  more  frightened,  she  tries^to  hear 
— there  are  two,  and  both  seem  to  be  talking  together.  Now 
she  recognises  the  voice  of  hor  master— the  other  is  unknown. 

"You  don't  believe  me!"  she  hears  these  words  distinctly, 

shouted  rather  than  spoken  by  Sleaford  ;  "  by  !  then  you 

shall  believe  me  !  I  have  them  up  stairs  in  my  room  unbeknown 

to  any  in  this  house.    Come  along  !  by  you  shall  see  them, 

you  shall  believe  me  !    I  have  them,  by  the  E  ,  and  what's 

more,  I  have  ijou,  and  I'll  not  spare  you '  No,  may  I  be  ever- 
lastingly  if  I  do  !" 

The  imprecations  with  which  this  apostrophe  is  interlarded, 
turns  the  blood  of  the  young  person  who  listens,  as  she  ever 
after  informs  her  audience,  into  a  mass  of  ice.  The  sound  of 
heavy  footsteps  stumbling  up  stairs  follows,  two  men  enter  the 
adjoining  room. 

There  is  a  fumbling  noise  as  of  a  search,  a  smothered  mumble 
of  threats  and  curses  in  the  amiable  tones  of  Mr.  Sleaford. 
Silence  on  the  part  of  the  other  man — then  an  exclamation  of 
triumph. 

"  There  !"  cries  Sleaford,  "  look  there  !  Don't  you  touch  'em, 
or  I'll  let  daylight  through  you.  Just  you  look  at  'em.  Here's 
the  first— you've  seen  that  afore.  Here's  the  second— look, 
that's  new.  Maybe  ye  believe  me  now  1  Keep  off— keep  off' 
dash  you,  or  by  all  that's  great  I'll  have  your  blood !  D'ye 
thmk  I'll  let  them  go,  after  keeping  'em  those  eighteen  years, 
ha  1   You  would,  would  you  V 


There  is  a  crash — it  is  a  falling  lamp,  an  explosion — a  fierce 
struggle — some  dreadful  oaths.  Then — over  the  crash  of  the 
storm,  of  lashing  sleet,  and  howling  wind,  there  is  a  shriek,  a 
dreadful,  unnatural  scream  of  agony,  then  a  heavy  fall,  a  hollow 
moan,  then  silence. 

The  girl  in  the  bed  huddles  up  in  a  heap,  frozen  with  terror. 
There  is  a  stamping  sound  ;  it  is  one  of  the  men  stamping  out 
the  flame  of  the  oil  ;  then  a  pause,  then  rapid  footsteps  rushing 
down  the  stairs.  A  door  opens,  shuts,  then  again  there  is  the 
darkness,  the  tumult  of  the  storm,  and  silence  in  that  awful 
inner  room. 

It  is  a  dreadful  silence,  dreadfully  broken.    A  groan  falls  on 
the  strained  ear  of  the  poor  terrified  girl. 
I     "  Help  !"  a  faint  voice  calls,  "  I  am  stabbed." 

She  does  not  dare  stir  ;  her  teeth  chatter  ;  the  bed  shakes  be- 
neath her  with  fright. 

"  Help  !"  says  that  failing  voice  once  more,  "  for  God's 
sake  !" 

She  cannot  move,  she  seems  frozen  fast  to  the  bed  wherein 
she  crouches.  That  terrible  cry  comes  no  more — profound  still- 
ness reigns  in  that  frightful  next  room. 

How  the  hours  of  that  night  pass  this  frightened  creature 
never  can  tell.  Her  hair  does  not  turn  white,  which  speaks  well 
for  its  stability  of  colour.  She  never  moves — she  has  buried 
herself  in  a  heap  undgr  the  bedclothes,  and  lies  there,  shivering 
and  quaking. 

With  the  first  grey  streak  of  dawn,  she  rises  numb  and  stiff, 
puts  on  her  clothes,  opens  with  shaking  hand  the  door,  shuts 
her  eyes  fast,  lest  they  should  light  on  some  horrible  spectre, 
and  bolts  down  stairs,  out  of  the  horrid  house,  far  over  the 
soaked  and  sodden  fields,  as  fast  as  her  legs  can  carry  her — 
away,  away,  anywhere,  out  of  that  horrible  place  ! 

It  is  a  wild,  blusterous  morning  ;  the  storm  is  not  yet  spent ; 
jagged  clouds  frown  on  the  earth,  surcharged  with  rain  ;  the 
wind  beats  her  fiercely ;  the  pallid,  blank  day  has  hardly 
begun.  But  at  the  nearest  house  the  good  man  has  risen,  and  is 
opening  his  doors  and  windows,  when  a  flying  figure  comes  leap- 
ing toward  him,  flings  open  the  house  door,  and  falls  prostrate 
on  the  threshold.  He  picks  her  up,  puts  the  panting  creature 
into  a  chair,  and,  in  gasps,  and  incoherently,  she  tells  her  tale. 
It  is  brief — murder  has  been  done  at  Sleaford'3. 

The  man  sets  off,  rouses  some  few  of  the  neighbours,  and 
starts  for  the  house.  On  their  way  they  meet  the  double  sleigh 
holding  the  jaded  sons  and  daughters  of  the  house,  and  to  them 
the  tale  is  unfolded.  Five  minutes  brings  them  to  the  Farm. 
They  hurry  in,  up  stairs,  and  pause  involuntarily  at  that  closed 
door.  Even  Dan  stands  for  a  moment,  afraid  to  see  what  is 
on  the  other  side. 

"  Oh,  go  on  !"  cries  Lora,  with  a  hysterical  sob. 

"Open  the  door,  man,"  says  somebody  ;  "it  may  not  be  as 
bad  as  you  think." 

He  obeys.  A  shocking  sight  meets  their  eyes.  The  signs  of 
a  struggle  are  everywhere  ;  the  broken  lamp,  the  charred  floor, 
the  overset  chairs,  and  blood — everywhere  blood  !  It  has  crept 
under  the  bed.  It  has  smeared  the  furniture  ;  it  dyes  to  the  hilt 
a  long,  curved,  murderous-looking  knife  lying  near.  Prone  on 
the  floor,  on  his  face,  a  man  is  lying — a  big,  broad  shouldered, 
burly  man — his  hands  and  clothes  crimson  with  the  terrible  tide 
that  besmears  everything. 

"  It  is  father!"  says  Lora,  with  a  terrible  cry. 

They  lift  him  up,  and  Liz  falls  backward  at  the  ghastly  sight, 
and  faints  dead  away.  His  face  is  rigid  and  besmirched  ;  from 
his  left  side  blood  still  flows  in  black,  coagulated  drops.  It  is 
the  master  of  the  house,  destined  never  more  to  swear,  or  drink, 
or  horsewhip  while  his  name  is  Giles. 

Chapxek  XVIL 
It  is  the  forenon  of  the  day  after. 

Mrs.  Abbott  sits  alone  in  her  favourite  sitting-room — a 
dainty  apartment  in  white  and  gold  ;  a  carpet  like  snow,  covered 
with  purple  and  yellow-hearted  pansies  ;  chairs  like  ivory,  up- 
holstered in  pale,  creamy  tints  that  harmonise  well  with  the 
calla-lily  hue  of  the  lady's  complexion.  There  are  flowers  in 
abundance — in  pots,  in  vases,  in  crystal  cups  ;  they  fill  the  air 
with  Summer  fragrance.    There  are  but  few  pictures,  in  heavy 
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gilt  frames,  and  these  are  portraits— her  own,  her  son's,  her 
daughter's,  one  or  two  world-wide  celebrities,  and  one  lovely, 
sunlit  Southern  landscape.  There  are  books  everywhere,  in 
choice  bindings ;  an  open  piano,  rich  draperies  of  creamy  silk  and 
lace  ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a  fire  burning  brightly 
in  the  grate. 

Mrs.  Abbot  herself,  in  a  white  cashmere  morning  gown, 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes,  sits  back  in  the  puffy  depths  of  a 
great  chair,  her  book  lying  idly  on  her  lap,  her  dark,  dreamy 
eyes  on  the  fire,  her  thoughts  anxious  and  perplexed.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  Brightbrook,  she  is  thinking  of  the  Slea- 
fords. 

It  is  not  yet  eleven,  but  ill  news  flies  apace  ;  it  was  brought 
to  Mrs.  Abbot  by  Leo  an  hour  ago.  The  servants  never  gossip 
in  their  lady's  presence,  but  they  do  not  mind  Miss  Leo,  and 
Miss  Leo  runs  with  the  news  to  her  mamma.  For  Joanna's 
sake  a  certain  amount  of  interest  attaches  to  these  people,  and 
deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed  like  this  are  rare  in  this  com- 
munity. Some  unknown  man  had  visited  Sleaford's  late  last 
night,  had  had  a  quarrel  with  Sleaford,  had  stabbed  Sleaford. 
That  is  the  vague  version  that  has  reached  the  mistress  of 
Abbot  Wood,  and  that  has  set  herthougms  wandering  painfully 
to  a  subject  she  would  fain  forget. 

She  has  been  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  girl's  conduct.  She 
has  hoped  to  do  her  so  much  good,  to  lift  her  above  her  sur- 
roundings—a doubtful  sort  of  good  always— had  hoped  to  refine 
and  subdue  her,  had  thought  that  task  accomplished,  and 

now  !    She  has  heard  the  whole  disgraceful  story— how  for 

little  or  no  provocation  the  girl  had  set  fiercely  upon  one  of  the 
young  men  and  laid  open  his  head  with  a  blow  of  a  loaded 
whip-handle,  how '  she  ^ed  to  the  woods,  how  she  entrapped 
foolish  young  George  Blake  into  running  away  with  her,  how  she 
has  added  robbery  to  attempted  murder,  and  gone  to  New 
York. 

But  the  sequel  is  strangest,  -wildest  of  all  ;  it  almost  exceeds 
belief.  When  George  Blake's  frenzied  mother  and  maiden  aunt 
rush  up  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  pair,  what  do  they  find  ]  A 
deserted  bridegroom !  What  do  they  hear  ?  An  incompre- 
hensible story !  She  has  run  away  with  him— yes  ;  but  she  has 
also  run  away  from  him  !  When  Blake,*^  with  his  friend,  reached 
the  hotel  some  two  hours  after  his  quitting  it,  they  found  an 
empty  room  and  a  lost  bride- elect.  Poor  George,  like  a  man 
demented,  has  been  hunting  the  city  ever  since,  but  in  vain.  If 
the  pavement  had  open  and  swallowed  her  she  could  not  more 
completely  have  disappeared.  She  has  threatened  suicide  often 
—has  she  escaped  Black's  Dam  to  find  death  in  the  North 
River  !  Mrs.  Blake  is  jubilant,  but  hides  her  feelings,  and  re- 
turns with  the  tale  to  Brightbrook. 

And  it  is  over  this  Mrs.  Abbott  is  painfully  pondering  as 
she  sits  and  looks  at  the  fire  Geofi'ry,  too,  is  on  the  track  ;  he 
scouts  the  idea  of  suicide.  He  maintains  that  Joanna  must 
have  been  insulted  and  goaded  beyond  endurance.  He  has  faith 
in  Aer  innate  goodness  and  gratitude.  In  running  away  from 
George  Blake  she  has  acted  for  his  good.  He  does  not,  will 
not,  give  her  up.  "  If  she  is  above  ground  I  will  find  her  !"  he 
says,  in  that  quiet,  inflexibly  determined  way  of  his  ;  but  as  yet 
even  he  has  not  obtained  the  faintest  clue. 

Down  in  the  servants'  hall  two  tall  footmen  stand  aside  with 
very  grave  faces  and  whisper  mysteriously.  They  know  rather 
more  of  the  afi'air  of  Sleaford  than  most  people,  but  they  have 
an  excellent  place,  little  to  do,  good  wages,  and  they  judiciously 
only  whisper.  Very  late  last  night,  in  all  that  storm,  the  man 
Sleaford  was  here,  and  left  a  peremptory  order  for  master 
when  master  returned.  Master  rode  home  about  eleven,  was 
given  that  message,  swore  roundly  at  the  giver,  turned  his  horse, 
faced  the  sleet  and  wind,  and  rode  ofl'  again.  About  two  this 
morning  he  returned,  pale  as  a  corpse,  drenched,  frozen,  stag- 
gering, stained  with  blood !  Stained  with  blood — his  vest 
spotted,  one  of  his  hands  cut,  his  face  bruised,  as  if  in  a  strug- 
gle. All  this  is  seen  at  a  glance.  Then  he  went  to  his  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  His  man  left  his 
hot  shaving  water  and  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  dressing-room.  He 
did  not  appear  at  missus's  breakfast.  It  has  a  very  ugly  look  ; 
the  two  men  have  reason  to  whisper  over  it,  and  hold  them- 
selves apart. 


But  the  birds  of  the  air  carry  news  of  bloodshed.  It  u  being 
rumoured  already  in  awe-stricken  tones  through  the  village 
who  Giles  Sleaford's  midnight  visitor  was. 

Mrs.  Abbot  throws  aside  her  book  at  last  with  a  heavy  impa- 
tient sigh  and  rises,  and  goes  to  a  window.  She  draws  aside  the 
draperies  and  looks  out.  A  storm  of  wind  and  wet  is  sweeping 
past  ;  the  "January  thaw"  has  set  in  in  pouring  ram.  ihe 
landscape  looks  all  blurred  aud  blotted  out,  the  »ky  blank  and 
low,  the  trees  twisting  and  rattling  in  the  gale.  Where  is  that 
unfortunate  Joanna  this  wild  Winter  day,  the  lady  thinks  with 
a  shiver.  Poor  creature  !  it  seems  of  no  use  trying  to  do  any- 
thing with  this  sort  of  people  ;  they  wef'e  true  to  their  own 
reckless  natures,  and  under  that  light  outer  coat  of  varnish  are 
tameless  and  reckless  to  the  end. 

As  she  stands  aud  gazes  at  the  drifting  rain,  she  sees  coming 
through  it  the  figure  of  a  man.  He  approaches  the  house- 
some  Sne  of  the  servant s  she  thinks.  But  a  moment  after  there 
is  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  one  of  the  tall  men  enters,  looking 
flurried  and  startled. 

"  Well  1"  his  mistress  says  in  some  surprise. 

"  It's— it's  a  young  man,  ma'am,"  the  man  stammers,  to 
see  you,  if  you  please.    A  young  man  by  the  name  of  blea- 

"  Sleaford  !"  she  repeats  the  name,  almost  startled  herself ;  it 
has  been  in  her  thoughts  all  the  morning  so  persistently,  and  la 
so  associated  with  tragedy  now.  . 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  he  wishes  to  see  you  most  particular,  iie  aaya. 
It's  a  matter  of  life  or  death." 

"  To  see  me  ?"  more  and  more  surprised.  "  Are  you  sure 
you  not  made  a  mistake  1    Are  you  sure  it  is  not  Mr.  Abbott  < 

"He  said  most  particularly  my  missus.  I  put  the  question 
to  him  wasn't  it  master,  and  he  said  no,  Mrs.  Abbott,  and  a 
matter  of  life  and  death." 

"Show  him  in."  '       ,    .         ■,  ^t. 

She  moves  back  to  her  chair  before  the  fire,  and  the  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Sleaford  is  shown  in.  He  casts  one  care- 
lass  glance  around  ti  e  beautiful  white  and  gold  toadoir,  and 
stands,  hat  in  hand,  dripping,  dark,  strong  weather-beaten,  a 
handsome,  gipsy  sort  of  young  fellow,  my  lady  thmks,  not  with- 
out a  sort  of  admiration,  as  if  he  were  a  fine  or  a  weU-painted 
picturesque  brigand  in  a  Salvator  Rosa  picture. 

"  You  wished  to  see  me  V  her  slow,  sweet,  lefjato  tones  break 
the  silence.    "  Will  you  sit  down  ?"  ,   •       j  u  i 

He  looks  at  the  frail  pretty  white  and  amber  chair,  and  shakes 
his  black  head.  •   t  j 

"No,  lady,  I  will  stay  but  a  minute.  My  name  is  Judson 
Sleaford,  my  father  was  stabbed  last  night.  He  is  dying  to- 
day, and  he  has  sent  me  to  yon."  . 

He  addresses  her  with  perfect  ease  of  manner,  entirely  un- 
embarrassed by  his  errand,  her  stately  presence,  or  the  splen- 
dours around  him. 

"  Yes,"  she  says,  wondering  more  and  more,    to  me  { 

"To  you,  lady— most  particukr  to  you.  He  didn't  say  so, 
but  I  think  he  would  rather  Mr.  Abbott  knew  nothing  about  it. 
He  says  it  is  a  matter  in  which  you  are  concerned,  and  he  wants 
to  make  a  dying  confession  to  your  son." 

"To  my  son  r  „        ,  ^  _ 

"To  youn;?  Mr.  Lamar.  Mr.  Lamar  caa  tell  you  later,  is 
he  at  home  V 

»  My  son  is  in  New  York,"  Mrs.  Abbott  replies,  turning  very 
pale;  "hei.«  in  search  of  Joanna." 

"Thafs  unlucky,"  says  Jud,  with  perfect  coolness,  because 
dad— I  mean  father— can't  hold  out  much  longer,  and  he  says 
it's  important.  As  well  look  for  last  year's  partridges  as  our 
Joanna— he  won't  find  her.  Couldn't  you  send  for  him,  lady  ^ 
He  could  get  a  despatch  and  be  here  in  five  hours,' 

"  Certainly,"  Mrs.  Abbott  says,  "  if  it  is  necessary.  But  

"  Dad  wouldn't  take  all  this  trouble  if  it  wasn't.  It's  of  im- 
portance, you'd  better  believe,  lady,  and  worth  hearmg,  what- 
ever it  is.  You'd  best  send  for  him,  and  tell  him  to  look  sharp, 
if  he  wants  to  see  the  old  man  alive.  He's  sinking  fast.  The 
doctor  says  he  would  be  dead  now  from  loss  of  blood  if  he  wasn  t 
as  strong  as  five  ordinary  men."  .  . 

"  I  will  send  for  him  at  once— at  once,"  the  lady  says,  rising  ; 
"  but  I  cannot  imagine"  ■ 
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She  stops,  looking  pale  and  puzzled. 

"No  more  can  I,"  says  Jud.  "All  the  same,  dad  can't  die 
easy  with  it  on  his  mind — so  he  says.  I'll  tell  him,  then,  the 
young  gentleman  will  be  telegraphed  for,  and  will  come  ?  Put 
it  strong,  please,  lady,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake." 

"He  will  come  the  instant  he  gets  the  despatch,"  Mrs.  Abbott 
says,  and  Jud  Sleaford,  with  a  bow,  departs. 

"  Come  down  at  once.    Go  straight  to  Sleaford's." 

These  are  the  words  she  writes  and  sends  to  the  village  by  a 
monnted  messenger,  which  flash  over  the  wires  to  New  York, 
and  find  Geoffry  rising  from  a  midday  luncheon. 

(to  be  CONTINnED.) 

IRISH  LOVE-SONG. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  SONGS  OF  KILLARNEY." 


Air—"  Mouroe." 

Would  I  were  Erin's  apple-blossom  o'er  you, 

Or  Erin's  rose  in  all  my  beauty  blown, 
To  drop  my  richest  petals  down  before  you, 

Within  the  garden  where  you  walk  alone  ! 
In  hope  that  you  might  pluok  a  little  posy, 

With  loving  fingers  through  my  clusters  preasedi 
And  kiss  it  close,  and  set  it  blushing  rosy, 

To  si^  out  all  its  sweetness  on  your  breast. 

Ah  !  could  I  take  the  pigeon's  flight  towards  you, 

And  perch  beside  your  window-pane  above, 
And  murmur  how  my  heart  of  hearts  it  hoards  you, 

0  hundred  thousand  treasures  of  my  love  ! 
In  hope  you'd  stretch  your  slender  hand  and  take  me, 

And  soothe  my  little  fluttering  wings  to  rest, 
And  lift  me  to  your  loving  lips,  and  make  me 

My  bower  of  blisses  in  your  loving  breast. 

SOME  EARLY  "  NATION"  GOSSIP. 

By  Daniel  Grilly. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  old 
magazines  or  newspapers.  No  pastime  is  more  pleasant  to  the 
literary  student,  or  even  to  the  casual  reader,  than  glancing 
through  the  early  contributions,  good,  bad,  and  iudiffarent,  of 
men  who  have  subsequently  made  their  mark  in  tht^groat  world 
of  letters — comparing  those  contributions,  as  they  originally 
appeared  with  their  altered  phraseology  in  some  publislied 
volume,  or  perhaps  identifying  in  a  hitherto  unknown  nom  de- 
phime  some  popular  or  personally  esteemed  writer. 

It  is  refreshing  at  times  to  hunt  at  randoai  through  the  pages 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  recognise  the  polished,  powerful 
sentences  of  Brougham,  or  Jeffrey,  or  Macaulay  ;  it  is  even  more 
enjoyable  to  trace  Wilson  or  Lockhart  through  theearly  numbers 
of  Blackwood ;  while  better  than  either  is  to  wander  at  will 
through  the  opening  volumes  of  Frazer,  and  renew,  or  form 
acquaintance  with  the  offspring  of  the  bright  Irish  genius  of 
Prout  and  Maginn. 

A  richer  treat,  however,  than  any  of  these  is  in  store  for  the 
Irish  national  reader  who  can  by  any  chance  lay  his  hands  on  the 
old  iVaiiow  that  appeared  week  by  week  during  the  time  that 
embraced  what  John  Mitchell  calls  "the  Repeal  year  of  '43  and 
the  Rebel  year  of  '48." 

Voiuminious  as  is  the  literature,  in  prose  and  verse,  that 
exists  at  the  present  day  taken  from  this  Very  source,  there  is 
yet  left  untouched  in  the  old  Nation  much  that  would  at  this 
date  be  new  and  deeply  interesting  to  Irish  readers.  Some 
random  gossip  about  this  comparativly  unknown  portion  of  the 
Young  Ireland  literature  cannot  be  altogether  uninteresting. 

In  size  and  shape,  and  in  the  general  order  of  the  contents, 
the  Nation  in  its  infancy  was  almost  identical  with  the  issue  of 
to  day,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  front  page  was  then 
devoted  to  advertisements,  while  now  it  is  filled  with  literary 
matter.  Owing  to  the  tax  that  was  then  pressing  on  all  news 
papers,  the  cost  of  the  paper  was  sixpence,  and  every  copy  bore 
upon  it  the  impress  of  the  Government  stamp. 

In  lihose  early  days  the  columns  given  to  "  Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents" were  amongst  the  most  entertaining  in  the  whole 


paper.  Kit  North  was  never  happier  in  the  immortal ' '  Noctes" 
than  were  the  members  of  the  Nation  staff  in  these  same 
"Answers."  Every  number  is  brimming  over  with  wit  and 
satire,  in  prose  and  verse,  sprinkled  judiciously  with  scraps  of 
timely  counsel  and  information. 

Here  it  is  that  the  great  minds  of  that  brilliant  group  that 
gave  such  an  impetus  to  our  national  literature  are  to  be  seen  in 
their  lighter  moments  and  laughing  moods. 

In  other  parts  of  the  paper  you  can  come  across  Thomas 
Osborne  Davis,  or  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  or  Denis  Florence 
MacCarthy,  or  Richard  Dalton  Williams,  or  Michael  Joseph 
Barry,  or  James  Clarence  Mangan,  or  other  intellectual  Titans 
blessed  by  the  godfathers  and  godmothers  with  a  name  for  every 
leaf  of  the  shamrock  they  loved  so  dearly,  writing  in  grave 
earnestness  and  with  serious  purpose  ;  but  in  the  "  Answers" 
columns  you  meet  those  bright  enthusiasts  revelling  in  fun. 

Sparkling,  racy,  joyous  are  these  "  Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents, "  telling  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  no  shadow  of  the 
terrible  after-time  is  as  yet  resting  on  the  wiseacres  who  framed 
them.  Here  is  Thomas  Davis,  in  the  number  for  December 
30th,  1843,  printing  his  own  song  commencing,  "The  hill-blast 
comes  howling  through  leaf-rifled  trees,"  and  prefacing  it  with 
this  remark:  "The  Christmas  Carol  of  'A  Young  Squire'  is 
hearty,  and  if  Kate  is  a  sensible  girl  she'll  marry  him." 

Especially  rich  in  epigrams  was  the  Naiion  of  this  period. 
They  were  all  clever,  but  many  of  them  would  be  pointless  if 
reproduced  here,  as  the  occasions  and  events  suggesting  them 
have  now  been  forgotten.  Many  others,  however,  deserve  to 
be  remembered.  The  famous  debate  on  Repeal  in  the  Dublin 
Corporation,  where  O'Connell  and  Butt'were  antagonistic,  in- 
spired the  two  following  "  On  the  Corporation  Debate"  : — 

"P.  P.,  like  his  wheels,  to  the  'Tories  turned  round. 
But  Dan  laid  him  flat  with  his  Butt  on  the  ground  1" 

"P.  P."  was  Peter Purcell,  an  alderman  in  the  Dublin  Cor- 
poration, and  a  coach-builder  in  business.  He  aided  Mr.  Butt 
in  the  debate,  and  the  couplet  was  meant  to  hit  the  two  oppo- 
nents of  the  Liberator. 

The  other  epigram  was  by  "  A  Town  Councillor,"  whose  per- 
sonality the  editor  is  anxious  to  kuow  : — 

"  What  discord  dire  has  Isaac  spread  ! 
His  temper  somewhat  tart  1  calL 
Wi^h  truth  prophetic,  Murray  said, 
But's  a  disjunctive  particle." 

Some  of  these  epigrams  are  rather  hot  and  personal.  This 
one,  for  instance,  addressed  "To  Sir  Fouche  Graham"  : — 

"  Oh  !  if  the  joys  which  angels  feel 

When  sinners  turn  to  Heaven, 
But  bear  proportion  to  the  sins 

•Of  him  who  is  forgiven. 
What  cordial  joy — what  bliss  supreme — 

What  ecstacy  prodigious- 
Will  reign  throughout  the  seraph  bands 

When  you  become  religious." 

Or  this  one  addressed  to  Charles  Leve^,  who  was  at  the  time 
editor  of  the  University  Magazine,  and  to  whom  the  Nation  had 
administered  a  terrible  castigation  in  its  issue  for  the  10th  .June, 
1843,  when  it  printed  a  lontj  promised  expose  of  the  "  Blun- 
derings  and  Plunderings  of  'Harry  Lorrequer',"  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  "  be  a  warning  to  the  libellers  of  a  country  that 
as  they  sow  the  wind  they  must  reap  the  whirlwind."  By  the 
way,  the  present  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  when  plain  Ben  Disraeli, 
used  the  phrase  "Blundering  and  Plundering"  in  a  letter  to 
"My  dear  Gray,"  and  it  afterwards  became  very  common. 
Perhaps  he  had  an  old  Nation  by  him,  where  he  came  across  the 
jingle  !    But  to  the  epigram  : — 

"  In  days  of  old  Archimedes, 
Such  was  the  kver's  power  'twould  raise, 
In  one  weak  mortal's  puny  hand, 
The  glorious  earth  on  which  we  stand. 
The  lever  of  our  fallen  days 
No  more  can  claim  such  giant  praise ; 
Past  is  its  power  ;  for  now  we  find 
Its  ne  plus  is  to  raise  the  wind  !" 
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Now  that  our  humaDe  and  justice-loving  rulera  are  once  more 
engafjed  in  the  congenial  labour  of  butchering  freedom  and  its 
defenders  in  Zululand,  and  are  not  getting  on  a  bit  too  well, 
it  is  just  the  right  moment  to  reproduce,  from  the  Nation  for 
the  28th  March,  1846,  this  poetic  address,  written  during  the 
Sikh  war : — 

TO  THE  PENS  OF  TUB  KATIO.". 
"iSing  a  Song  of  Sixpence." — Sanerg  Rhyme. 

Pern  of  all  the  Nation  bards, 

Up  and  do  your  duty  I 
Sing — not  valour's  meet  rewards 

In  the  smile  of  beauty  ;  ^ 
Sing — not  landlordism  laid  low. 

In  dowQ-trampled  ricks,  Pens  ! 
Sing  of  British  overthrow — 

Sing  a  song  of  Sikhs,  Pens." 

Davis  and  DulFy  must  have  been  in  a  grim  humour  when 
I    either  one  or  the  other  inserted  this  suggestive  joke  in  the 
week's  "  Answers"  : — 

"  We  observe  amongst  the  presents  made  to  O'Connell  last 
week  a  pair  of  razors  of  Irish  manufacture.  When  the  writ  of 
error  succeeds  we  will  make  a  special  request  that  he  will  be- 
stow them  on  A.  B,  C.  Smith  and  Abraham  Brewster  for 
obvious  purposes." 

Smith  and  Brewster  were  two  of  the  Crown  lawyers  in  the 
State  trials  of  O'Connell  and  his  friends,  and  the  sceptre- 
wielders  in  the  Nation  office  were  evidently  afraid  that  the 
dressing  cases  of  both  gentlemen  might  not  have  been  so  com- 
pletely furnished  as  had  beea  that  of  Castlereagh. 

It  was  in  these  "Answers  to  Correspondents"  column  that 
some  of  the  best  and  brightest  ballads  and  songs  of  the  '48  era 
appeared.  Many  that  have  since  found  a  permanent  place  in 
'  Irish  literature  were  given  here  for  the  first  time  to  the  Irish 
public,  and  many  others  equally  good  are  still  lying  heref  un- 
collected. Mangan,  Barry,  Davis  (both  Thomas  and  Francis), 
Fraser,  Walsh,  M'Dsrmott,  Meehan,  Williams,  Djwliag, 
Mulchinock — all  found  a  place  in  these  columns  at  times. 
Singers  not  so  well  known  came  occasionally  with  contributions 
whose  merits  were  not  less  than  those  of  the  writers  just 
named. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  stirring  little  song  taken  from  the 
number  dated  13th  July,  1844,  written  by  someone  who  signs 
"  <T,"  q,nd  whom  the  editors  hope  "  may  live  for  ever  to  sing 
us  such  sweet  songs  as  this"  : — 

*'  SONG  OF  THE  BRIGADE  ON  THE  EVE  OF  FONTENOY, 

"  Fill  a  cup,  fill  a  cup,  of  as  sparkling  and  rare 

As  the  vintage  of  Gaul's  sunny  valleys  can  boast ; 
Be  each  sorrow  unminded,  forgotten  each  care. 
And  let  '  Erin,  the  land  of  our  love  !'  be  the  toasti 

"  Until  moru,  until  morn,  in  your  hearts  hoarded  up, 

Like  a  sword  in  its  sheath,  be  each  thought  of  your  wrongs  j 
With  hearts  lightly  bounding  to-night  quaff  the  cup  ; 
That  thought  to  the  field  of  red  slaughter  belongs. 

"  Think  of  home,  think  of  home,  of  the  still  changing  skies, 
Of  its  mountains,  its  valleys,  its  boughs,  and  its  streams  ; 
Let  the  fancy  of  each  paint  the  maiden  whose  eyes 
Even  now  shed  a  light  o'er  his  soul  in  his  dreams. 

"  Then  a  cup  to  the  brim,  of  as  sparkling  and  rare. 
As  the  vintage  of  Gaul's  sunny  valleys  can  boast ; 
Be  each  sorrow  unminded,  forgotten  each  care. 

And  let  '  Erin,  the  land  of  our  love  !'  be  the  toast." 

Irish  history,  however,  was  not  always  used  in  song  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  patriotism  ;  it  could  be  put  to  another  purpose  as 
well — that  of  creating  an  honest  laugh.  Here  is  one  who  does 
this  successfully,  though  he  very  nearly  catches  something 
warm  for  making  the  attempt.  The  third  '■  Answer"  in  the 
number  for  Slst  January,  1846,  runs  in  this  fashion  : — 

"Shall  we  order  this  impudent  varlet  to  be  whipped  for  his 
desecration  of  an  honoured  name  or  crowned  for  his  wit  V  We 
are  strongly  inclined  to  the  former.  There  are  subjects  too 
sacred  for  satire,  and  the  honour  of  our  country  is  one  of  them. 


The  sneering  and  satirical  tone  of  society  in  England— of  which 
the  success  of  Pwich  and  writings  of  that  class  ia  the  plainest 
symptom — betrays  an  absence  of  all  earnestness  and  heart  in 
that  country.  A  joke  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  harm- 
less things  in  life,  and  to  be  cherished  ;  but  the  modern  English 
habit  of  burlesquing  all  that  ia  high  and  earnest  in  the  world 
rots  away  the  moral  nature  like  agangiene.  Hence  the  maddest 
White  Quaker  is  a  more  worthy  and  estimable  human  being 
than  a  scoflter  with  all  the  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  or  all  the  acidity 
of  Disraeli.  But  our  curreapondent  is  not  a  ainner  of  a  very 
abundant  class,  and  we  must  forgive  him  one  offence  for  many 
paat  services  to  nationality."    Then  the  following  ia  printed  :— 

"to  THE   EDITOR  OF   THE  NATION. 

"  Sir— You  have  neglected,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  biographiea  of 
illustrious  Irishwomen.  Allow  me  to  make  a  beginning  towards 
amending  this  fault  by  a  sketch  of  the  fair  lady  of  the  conqueror  of 
Cloiitarf. — Yours,  Philo  Fdn. 

"  MRS.  O'bRIEN  BOROIMHB. 

"  Far  in  Kincora's  halls  of  splendour, 
The  wonderful  palace  of  King  Boru,^ 
Mrs.  O'Brien  sits  by  the  fender. 
Sulkily  beating  the  devil's  tattoo. 

And  one  of  the  bards,  a  delicate  youth, 

Is  shuffling  the  cards,  with  a  pipe  in  hia  mouth. 

A  ticklish  game  that  youth  had  to  play. 

For  he  sees  by  the  dame  there's  the  devil  to  pay  ; 

And  though  to  her  lot  fell  all  the  best  trumps. 

It  soothed  her  not  a  whit  from  the  dumps  ; 

At  last,  with  a  frown  like  an  ogre  in  fable, 

Mrs.  Brien  came  down  with  a  thump  on  the  table  ; 

Says  she  "  How  the  plague  can  forty-five  charm  me  ? 

Flan,  Donald,  and  Teigue,  are  off  with  the  army," 

And  while  I'm  here  cryin'  alone  by  the  hob. 

Maybe  Mr.  O'Brien  gets  "  one  for  his  nob"  ; 

It's  a  very  fine  thing,  so  it  is,  to  be  married 

To  an  athletic  king,  with  hia  wife  if  he  tarried  ; 

But  Brien,  alack  !  forever  has  brass 

Or  steel  on  his  back,  like  a  tinker's  ass. 

O'er  the  plain  see  him  move  like  personified  thunder. 

His  banner  above  and  his  enemies  under  ! 

It's  fine  fun  for  him,  but  /  daily  grow  thinner. 

My  eyeballs  wax  dim  and  I  can't  eat  my  dinner. 

He  wins  often  ;  but  yet,  some  day  in  the  tug 

Of  war,  he  will  get  his  "  tea  in  a  mug"  ; 

For  where'er  there's  a  fray  through  all  Innisfail, 

He's  up  and  away  with  a  bee  in  his  tail ; 

Whatever's  the  matter,  that  horrid  ould  man 

Is  out  on  the  batter  whenever  he  can. 

Ere  I  came  to  the  bed  of  this  quarrelsome  Gael, 

I  wish  I  were  dead  as  a  tenpenny  nail. 

Here  she  called  for  a  cup  of  the  best  usquebaugh, 
And  taking  it  up,  she  tossed  it  off  raw. 
Then  dusted  the  boards,  to  show  her  authority. 
And  of  wardens  and  guards  she  snubbed  the  majority. 
And  her  tongue  worked  away  as  sharp  as  a  hatchet. 
And  her  maids  all  that  day — oh  1  didn't  they  catch  it  ? 
Thus  in  Kincora's  halls  of  spleodour, 

The  wonderful  palace  of  King  Boru, 
Mrs.  O'Brien  sat  by  the  fender. 

Sullenly  beating  the  devil's  tattoo." 

This  was  the  harvest  time  of  Irish  poetry.  Every  post  brought 
to  the  Nation  oflice  a  fresh  batcli  of  verses,  some  of  them  des- 
tined to  live  in  Irish  literature  ;  others  to  die  in  the  waste  paper 
basket.  So  pressed  with  poetry  of  every  kind  were  the  editors, 
that  at  length  they  were  forced  to  announce  : — 

"  We  have  more  ballads  on  our  files  at  present  thap  Bishop 
Percy  spent  a  life-time  in  collecting.  Our  correspondents  must 
exercise  a  little  patience." 

Even  this  did  not  save  time ;  for  almost  by  the  next  post, 
back  came  a  reply  to  the  very  notice  itself  from  one  signing 
himself  "  Nonom,"  "a  good  humoured  dog,  who  has  the  im- 
pudence to  quiz  us,"  the  lidiior  write3.  And  quizzed  them,  too, 
with  all  the  sprightly  raciueas  of  Tom  Hood  himself  : — 

"  I  hope  you'll  believe  how  acutely  I  feel 
The  plaintive  tone  of  your  meek  appeal 
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To  our  '  patience,'  Mr.  Editor  ; 
And  that  I,  for  one,  have  burned  a  score 
Of  '  ballade'  I  prized  very  highly  before  — 

Even  so — you  are  still  my  creditor  ! 

"  Yet  not  for  this  do  I  take  up  your  case — 
But  you're  one  of  a  persecuted  race — 

That  seldom  meets  with  pity  : 
'  In  my  mind's  eye'  I  behold  you  despair, 
Your  finger  rushing  through  matted  hair. 
While  those  loaded  '  files'  are  unloading  there 

Of  many  a  dismal  ditty. 

"  Hard  to  decipher  and  harder  to  scan, 
Written  in  running  hand,  or  where  the  ink  ran, 

With  notes  and  alterations- 
Odes  and  sonnets,  lyrics  and  lays — 
'  Scenes  of  my  youth,'  and  scenes  from  plays — 
Nondescript  lines,  aud  lines  for  De  Greys- 
Enough  for  a  hundred  Nations, 

"  What  shrugs  and  shudderings  when  you  meet 
Long  lines  of  capitals  down  the  sheet. 

And  signed  by  a  capital  letter  1 
'Tis  capital  fun  no  doubt  for  those 
Who,  counting  their  feet  on  their  fingers,  suppose 
It  must  be  poetry  when  it's  not  prose — 

But  alas  for  him  who  knows  better  ! 

"  Qh  !  ye  B.  C.  D.'s  and  X.  Y,  Z.'s, 
lagos,  Justitias,  Numas,  and  Neds  ! 

Take  my  advice,  I  implore  you — 
•  Keep  a  pull  on  your  hand,'  or  you'll  rue  the  day 
When  you've  driven  this  poor  fellow  to  felo-de-se- 
Cheated  the  turnkey,  as  the  Mail  man  would  say  

And  widowed  the  Natioii  that  bore  you  ! 
*'  And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  may  I  not  boast 

That  I've  come  to  your  rescue  against  a  host  ? 
And  when  you  discover,  post  afCer  post, 
The  '  ballads'  are  daily  decreasing, 
I'll  expect  in  return,  that  you'll  give  me  a  lift 
In  the  shape  of  a  handsome  new-year's  gift. 
Or  at  least  that  you'll  give  me  your  blessing  ! 
(to  be  coxtinued.  ) 


THE  YOUTH  FROM  THE  £ffl£R4LD  ISLE. 

BY  CREMONA, 

I  love  a  boy,  and  he  knows  it  too, 

Though  my  love,  I'm  sure,  I  never  confessed  ; 
His  smile  is  sweet,  and  his  eye  is  blue — 

Ay,  blue  as  the  sky  o'er  his  native  West. 
And  I  sometimes  see,  at  his  Irish  way, 

The  young  men  sneer  aud  the  old  men  smile, 
And  hear  the  lovers  around  me  say  > 

"  Oh,  he's  only  a  youth  from  the  Emerald  Isle." 

But  let  them  beware,  for  his  afm's  as  strong 

As  his  eye  is  blue,  or  his  smile  is  sweet, 
And  a  word  of  insult  or  act  of  wrong 

With  bandying  words  'tis  not  his  to  meet — 
But  a  blow,  and  the  foe  at  his  feet  is  laid. 

With  a  mark  that  perhaps  he  will  wear  awhile  ; 
And  'tis  in  this  coin  such  debts  are  paid 

By  the  blue-eyed  boy  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

Ah  !  his  is  the  heart  that  no  bribe  can  buy, 

No  tempter  purchase  with  gem  or  gold  ; 
There  is  honest  pride  in  his  tiashing  eye. 

Though  strange  his  manner  and  rough  his  mould. 
There  is  not  in  his  manly  heart  a  thought 

That  could  the  heart  of  a  saint  defile  ; 
Oh,  I  knew,  when  we  met,  my  heart  was  caught 

By  the  true  souled  boy  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

And  he  loves  me,  I  know,  right  fond  and  true. 

Though  he  keeps  that  hidden  within  his  breast ; 
For  he  often  speaks  of  a  home  for  two — 

A  little  home  in  the  Isle  of  the  West ; 
And  he  told  me  too  that  his  savings  grew, 

Since  he  came  abroad,  to  a  goodly  pile. 
Oh  !  I  pray  for  the  day  when  I'll  sail  away, 

My  Connor's  bride,  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 


SHANE,  PRINCE  OF  ULSTER. 

By  Brigid, 

Author  of  "Shane'the  Prond,"  "  Tom  Dillon,"  "Sentenced  to 
Death,"  &c.,  &c. 


Chapter  XVI. — (Continued.) 

No  sooner  had  it  become  certain  that  the  great  Ulster  chief- 
tain was  indeed  slain  than  a  great  silence  fell  upon  his  assassins  ; 
amid  which  Father  Ambrose  approached  the  spot  where  he  fell, 
and,  with  large  tears  flowing  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  prayed 
fervently  for  those  for  whom  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  do 
more.  After  which  O'Gallagher  and  three  or  four  Tyrowen 
kernes  who  had  escaped  slaughter,  with  Sorley-buidhe's  permis- 
sion, prepared  to  remove  the  bodies  for  interment.  Loosening 
the  clasp  of  Mave'a  beautiful  arms,  then,  from  Shane's  neck,  and 
drawing  away  the  corpse  of  the  fosterer  from  his  feet,  they  were 
about  to  lift  the  body,  when  they  were  stopped  by  Dingley,  who 
said  at  the  same  time  in  a  low  voice  to  the  pedlar,  who  stood 
looking  on  in  silence  : 

"  You  must  have  the  head  to  show.  Had  you  not  better 
secure  it  now  ?    I  have  the  pipkin  and  the  pickle  ready." 

"  No, "replied  the  pedlar,  curtly.  '"  He  may  be  buried  as  he 
is  for  me.    I  have  done  enough — I  shall  now  do  no  more." 

' '  Then  I  shall, "  replied  Dingley,  brutally  ;  "I  have  no  notion 
of  losing  a  thousand  marks  for  the  want  of  a  token  that  I  earned 
them  fairly." 

And,  while  the  Macdonalds  turned  away  disgusted,  the  host 
of  the  Brown  Bog  knelt  on  one  knee,  and  severed  the  stately 
head  from  the  broad  shoulders  of  what  had  been  O'Neil. 

Then  one  of  the  men  already  mentioned  unwound  his  own 
long  saffron-tinted  shirt,  and  wrapt  it  round  the  headless  trunk, 
which  they  then  bore  to  a  small  chapel  in  the  gorge  of  the 
Antrim  hills  a  short  distance  off,  where  to  this  day  the  people 
point  out  the  spot  they  laid  him  in  as  the  grave  of  Shane 
O'Neil. 

The  minstrel  took  care  that  his  beloved  mistress  Mave  should 
be  laid  beside  him  for  whom  she  died  ;  nor  was  O'Cahan  re- 
fused a  place  in  earth  near  him  whom  he  had  loved  and  served 
80  well. 

"I  shall  wait  to  see  it  spiked  upon  the  Castle  from  whence 
the  cripple  smiled  down  upon  my  ruin,"  mused  the  pedlar  as  he 
wended  his  way  from  Cushendu,  "  and  then  for  six  feet  of  earth 
in  some  strange  land  to  which  I  ^^ve  been  more  faithful  than  to 
my  own !" 

Chapter  XVII. — The  Last. 

Some  months  after  the  above  unhappy  events  had  taken  place, 
Sussex  and  Sydney  sat  together,  looking  over  some  papers,  in 
the  same  room  in  which  we  first  made  their  acquaintance,  when 
Sydney,  taking  one  of  them  up,  said  : 

"  I  see  your  friend  the  pedlar  has  not  yet  claimed  his 
money." 

"No,"  replied  Sussex  ;  "  I  have  not  seen  him  since ithe  death 
of  the  arch  traitor.  It  was  Dingley  who  brought  th%head  which 
ornaments  our  walls,  and  consequently  it  was  he  who  got  the 
promised  reward." 

"  But  there  were  other  sums  which  he  left  in  your  hands," 
persevered  Sir  Henry.  "* 

"  And  will,  doubtless,  not  forgive  us  of  them,"  answered 
Sussex,  contemptuously  ;  "  '  the  ciir  will  come  for  hie  crust.'  " 

"  Never  !"  replied  Sydney,  with  decision.  "  Not  a  cur,  but 
a  sleuth-hound,  he  has  run  down  his  victim,  and  asks  no  other 
reward.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  never  see  your  Ulster  agent 
again." 

"Nor  have  I  need  of  him,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  keystone 
has  fallen  from  the  arch  ;  a  little  time  and  the  whole  crumbles 
to  the  ground." 

"  What  of  O'Donnell  V  questioned  Sydney,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  away  in  England.  "  Were  you  not  to  aid  him  in  some 
way  ]" 

"  Yes,  against  O'Neil ;  but  he  is  gone.    Surely  you  would  not 
have  us  aid  him  against  ourselves  !''  was  the  answer. 
"  And  the  others  ?"  inquired  Sir  Henry. 
*'  Cavan  and  Fermanagh  have  each  got  their  caps  and  bells," 
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replied  Sussex,  "  and  made  submiasion  to  the  queen  as  earls  of 
her  creation.  Maguire's  daughter,  though,  has  jtist  been  married 
to  young  O'Hanlon,"  he  added,  "  and  I  should  rather  have  seen  ! 
her  mated  with  some  one  in  the  Pale.     However,  it  cannot 
matter  much.    Hugh  O'Neil  has  never  recovered  the  shock  of  j 
his  brother's  death  ;  and  the  new  O'Neil  is  our  creature."  ! 

"Poor  Shane!"  said  Sydney,  as  his  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  warm  hospitality  his  gossip  had  extended  to  him  at  the 
Fews.  "  He  was  a  splendid  chieftain,  and  worthy  of  a  nobler 
end  than  dying  by  treachery  in  a  brawl." 

"  Poor  O'Neil !"  repeated  Sussex  angrily,  and  as  if  defending 
himself  against  an  accusation — "Poor  O'Neil,  whose  fate  you 
seem  to  pity  so  much,  was  not  killed  by  us,  but  by  the  Scots  in 
private  quarrel.  I  therefore  am  guiltless  of  his  death,  as  is  the 
queen." 

"  Ay,"  muttered  the  lord  justice,  rising  to  go — "  guiltless  as 
Pilate  was  when  he  washed  his  hands." 

Sir  Henry  Sydney  was  right — the  money  in  question  was 
never  claimed,  nor  was  Jhe  once  familiar  form  of  the  pedlar 
carrying  his  pack  ever  again  seen  going  his  old  accustomed 
rounds  through  Ulster. 

THE  END. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAh'^  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore. 

Chapter  III. 
1189—1509.  I 

A  short  review  of  some  of  the  reigns  that  preceded  the  Refor-  i 
mation  will  siifficiently  account  for  the  distinguished  part  that  j 
my  ancestors  played  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  ! 

My  unlucky  countrymen  have  always  had  a  taste  for  justice — 
a  taste  as  inconvenient  to  them,  situated  as  they  have  always 
been,  as  a  fancy  for  horse-racing  would  be  to  a  Venetian. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  that  part  of  the  native 
population  which  came  in  immediate  contact  with  the  English, 
and  which  it  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  conciliate,  petitioned  the  king  to  adopt  them  as  his  subjects, 
and  to  admit  them  under  the  shelter  of  the  English  law.  They 
even  tried  the  experiment  of  bribing  the  throne  into  justice. 
"  An  application  was  made,"  saysjLeland,  "  to  Uiford,  the  chief 
governor,  and  eight  thousand  marks  offered  to  the  king,  pro- 
vided he  would  grant  the  fcee  enjoymen't  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land to  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  inhabitants.  A  petition 
wrung  from  a  people  tortured  by  the  painful  feelings  of  op- 
pression, in  itself  so  just  and  reasonable,  and  in  its  consequences 
so  fair  and  promising,  could  not  but  be  favourably  received  by 
a  prince  possessed  with  exalted  ideas  of  policy  and  government, 
and,  where  ambition  did  not  interfere,  a  friend  to  justice." 

But,  though  the  king  was  well  inclined  to  accede  to  their 
request,  and  even  ordered  that  a  convention  should  be  sum- 
moned to  take  this  petition  into  consideration,  luckily  for  the 
lovers  of  discord  and  misrule,  his  wise  and  benevolent  inten- 
tions were  not  allowed  to  take  eftect.  The  proud  barons  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  the  government  of  Ireland  (or,  in  other 
words,  the  Orange  Ascendancy  of  that  day)  could  not  so  easily 
surrender  their  privilege  of  oppression* — but,  preferring  vie-  i 
tims  to  subjects,  resolved  to  keep  the  Irish  as  they  were.  The 
arguments,  or  rather  evasions,  by  which  they  got  rid  of  the 
question  altogether  so  closely  resemble  the  shallow  pretexts 
which  have  been  played  off  against  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
in  our  own  time  that  their  folly,  though  of  so  old  a  date,  ap- 
pears to  us  quite  recent  and  modern,  and  they  might  have  been 
uttered  by  Mr.  Goulburn  last  week  without  any  breach  of  cos- 
tume or  appearance  of  anachronism.: — "  Edward  was  assured 
that  an  immediate  compliance  with  his  commands  was  not  pos- 
sible in  the  present  state  oj  things;  that  the  kingdom  was  in  too 
great  ferment  and  commotion,  &c.,  &c."    "  And  such  pre- 

*  "  The  great  English  settlers  found  it  more  for  their  interest  that 
a  free  course  should  be  left  to  their  aggressions  ;  that  many  of  those 
whose  lands  they  coveted  should  be  considered  as  aliens  ;  that  they 
should  be  furnished  for  their  petty  wars  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and 
in  their  rapines  and  massacres  be  freed  from  the  terrors  of  a  rigidly 
impartial  tribunal." — Leland. 


tences,"add8  Leland,  "were  sufficient  where  the  ariatocratic 
faction  was  so  powerful." 

Head  "  Orange  faction"  here  and  you  have  the  wisdom  of  our 
rulers,  at  the  end  of  near  six  centuries,  in  statu  ([no. 

The  Grand  Periodic  Year  of  the  Stoics,  at  the  close  of  which 
everything  was  to  begin  again,  and  the  same  events  to  be  all 
re-acted  in  the  same  order,  is,  nn  a  miature  scale,  represented 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland— every 
succeeding  century  being  b\it  a  renewed  revolution  of  the  same 
follies,  the  same  crimes,  and  the  same  turbulence  that  disgraced 
the  former.  But  "  Vive  I'ennemi !"  say  I— whoever  may  suffer 
by  such  measures  Captain  Rock,  at  least,  will  prosper. 

And  such  was  the  result  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing. The  rejection  of  a  petition  so  humble  and  so  reasonable 
was  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  one  of  those  daring  re- 
bellinns  into  which  the  revenge  of  an  insulted  people  naturally 
breaks  forth.  The  M'Cartys,  the  O'Briens,  and  all  the  other 
Macs  and  O'a,  -who  have  been  kept  upon  the  alert  by  similar 
causes  ever  since,*  flew  to  arms  under  the  command  of  a  chief- 
tain of  my  family,  and,  as  the  proper  handle  of  the  sword  had 
been  rejected,  made  their  inexorable  masters  at  least  feel  its 
edge. 

Still,  such  a  hankering  had  the  poor  Irish  after  law  and  jus- 
tice, that,  about  fifty  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  they  again  tried  to  soften  the  hearts  of  their  oppressors, 
and  "addressing  themtelves  once  more  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, petitioned  that  all  those  odious  distinctions  which  had  so 
long  deluged  the  land  with  blood  should  at  last  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  Irish  inhabitants  should  be  admitted  to  the  state 
and  privileges  of  English  subjects." 

We  need  not  ask  what  was  the  fate  of  this  second  memorable 
petition.  Had  it  succeeded,  Captain  Rock  would  not  have  been 
here  to  tell  the  story.  Gibbon  says,  in  speaking  of  some  early 
action  in  which  Mahomet  was  engaged,  "At  that  moment  the 
lance  of  an  Arab  might  have  changed  the  destinies  of  the 
world  ;"  and  it  is  not  less  true  that  a  stroke  from  the  pen  of 
Edward  the  Third  might  at  this  period  have  changed  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Rocks  for  ever. 

But  "Dis  alitor  visum  est"— that  spirit  which  has  always 
watched  over  the  Anglo  Irish  councils,  never  suffering  them  in 
a  single  instance  to  deviate  into  right,  prevailed  as  usual,  and 
the  result  was  as  follows  :  "  The  petition  was  remitted  to  the 
chief  governor,  Darcy.  He  was  directed  to  refer  it  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and,  as  usual,  it  was  either  clandestinely  defeated, 
or  openly  rejected." 

Up  rose  the  O's  and  Macs  again,  and  again  did  the  flame  of 
war  extend  as  before,  through  Meath,  Munster,  and  those  other 
classic  regions  of  turbulence,  which  still  "live  in  numbers  and 
look  green  in  song"  ;  and  so  weakened  were  the  English  by  the 
hostility  they  had  thus  provoked  that  (as  the  historian  remarks) 
"  it  wa^  only  the  loant  of  concert  and  union  among  the  Irish  that 
prevented  from  demolishing  the  whole  fabric  of  English  power." 

The  following  laws  passed  during  this  glorious  but  arbitrary 
reign  abundantly  prove  that  the  spirit  of  the  Penal  Code  did 
not  wait  to  be  evoked  by  religious  rancour,t  but-  was  as  active 
and  virulent  when  both  parties  were  Papists  as  it  had  been 

*  The  system  of  free  quartering,  which  was  so  successful  in  pro- 
voking insurrection  in  tbe  year  17Q8,  is,  like  all  our  other  blessings, 
of  ancient  origin.  "The  compendious  method,"  says  Leland,  "of 
quartering  the  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants  and  leaving  them  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  arbitrary  exactions  was  adopted  with  alacrity 
and  executed  with  vigour.  Riot,  rapiue,  massacre,  and  all  the  tre- 
mendous effects  of  anarchy  were  the  natural  couBefjuences.^  Every 
inconsiderable  party  who,  under  pretence  of  loyalty,  received  the 
king's  commission  to  repel  the  adversary  in  some  particular  district 
became  pestilent  enemies  to  the  inhabitants.  Their  properties, 
their  lives,  the  chastity  of  their  families  were  all  exposed  to  these 
barbarians."  A  historian  of  the  Rebellion  of  1798  might  transfer 
this  passage  to  his  page  with  perfect  truth  and  fitness. 

t  "  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,"  says  Leland,  "  pride  and 
self  -interest  concurred  in  regarding  and  representing  the  Irish  as  a 
race  utterly  irreclaimable."  Four  hundred  years  after,  in  the  time 
of  Swift,  it  was  the  fashion  in  England  to  think  and  to  atiirm  that 
the  Irish  cannot  be  too  hardly  used."  A  hundred  years  hence,  per- 
haps, the  same  language  will  be  repeated. 
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since  Henry  the  Eighth  made  it  a  war  of  creeds  as  well  as  nations. 
"  It  is  enjoined  by  royal  mandate  that  no  mere  Irishman  should 
be  admitted  into  any  office  or  trust  in  any  city,  borough,  or  cas- 
tle in  the  king's  land."  Again,  by  the  Parliamentary  ordinance 
Cilled  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny  it  was  enacted  "  that  marriage, 
uuture  of  iufauis,  and  gossipred  with  the  Irish  should  be  consi- 
dered and  punished  as  high  treason"  ;  and  "it  was  also  made 
highly  penal  to  the  English  to  permit  their  Irish  neighbours  to 
graze  their  lands,  to  present  them  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  or 
to  receive  them  into  monasteries  or  religious  houses."  Even  the 
poetry  and  music  of  the  poor  Irish  were  proscribed,  and  it  was 
made  penal  "to  entertain  their  bards,  who  perverted  the  ima- 
gination by  romantic  tales." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  Irish  "enemy"  (for  so 
the  natives  were  styled  in  all  legal  documents)  showed,  naturally 
enough,  a  disposition  to  emigrate — but  by  a  refined  mixture  of 
cruelty  and  absurdity,  which  is  only  to  be  found  genuine  in 
Irish  legislation,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  prevent 
them.  Those  whom  the  English  refused  to  incorporate  with 
subjects  they  would  yet  compel  to  remain  as  rebels  or  as  slaves. 
"  By  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  it  was  ordained  that  no  Irish  enemy  should 
be  permitted  to  depart  from  the  realm."  We  have  heard  of  a 
bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  en«my,  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
coaipel  him  to  stand  his  ground  could  only  have  been  pussed  by 
an  English  legislature. 

This  unvarying  system  of  hostility  and  oppression,  which  had 
hitherto  been  directed  only  against  the  natives,  was  now  extended 
to  such  descendants  of  the  old  English  settlers  as  had  adopted  a 
more  natural  policy  than  the  Government,  and  by  marriage, 
commerce,  and  other  peaceful  mediums,  become  gradually 
mingled  with  the  native  population.  Upon  these,  aa  lying  most 
within  the  reach  of  their  insolence,  the  new  comers  of  English 
birth  indulged  in  the  most  wanton  tyranny  ;  and  thus  not  only 
gave  birth  to  the  distinction  of  an  English  and  Irish  interest, 
but  by  identifying  some  of  the  oldest  English  families  with  the 
latter,  arrayed  a  new  force  on  the  aide  of  thc-ir  enemies,  and 
gave  an  additional  strength  and  respectability  to  rebellion. 

Perfect  policy  throughout  1 — never  in  the  paths  of  legislation 
were  there  "  meilleurri  guides  pour  s'egarer."  So  uniformly, 
too,  has  the  same  tree  produced  the  siiine  fruits,  that,  at  th  6  3 
such  distant  epochs  as' the  reigns  of  Heary  the  Fourth,  Elizj,- 
beth,  and  George  the  Third,  we  find  the  noble  and  English 
name  of  Fitzgerald  "  flaming  in  the  front"  of  revolt ! 

Among  many  minor  points  of  resemblance  between  our 
Popibh  rulers  of  those  days  and  our  reformed  ones  of  the  present 
may  be  counted  that  tj[uick  and  distracting  change  of  lieuten- 
ancies, 8uc:;eeding  one  another  like  the  groups  of  a  magic  lan- 
tern, each  in  its  separate  frame  or  slider,  each  difteriug  from 
its  predecessor  in  plans  and  opinions,  and  thus  rendering  the 
Government,  like  Penelope's  web,  a  mere  system  of  doing  and  ' 
undoing. 

The  account  given  by  Spenser  of  this  motley  procession  of 
Lord  Lieutenants  is  like  a  picture  painted  yesterday — so  fresh 
are  all  its  colours  and  so  living  its  likenesses.  "The  governors" 
(says  he)  "  are  usually  envious  of  one  another's  greater  glory, 
which  if  they  would  seek  to  excel  by  better  government  it  would 
be  a  most  laudable  emulation.  But  they  doe  quite  otherwise. 
For  this  is  the  common  order  of  them,  that  who  cometh  next  in 
place  will  not  follow  that  course  of  government  which  his  prede- 
cessors held,  either  for  disdane  of  himself  or  doubt  to  Lave  his 
doings  drowned  in  another  man's  praise,  but  will  straight  take 
a  way  quite  contrary  to  the  former  ;  as  if  the  former  thought 
by  keeping  under  the  Irish  to  reforme  them  ;  the  next,  by  dis- 
countenancing the  English,  will  curry  favour  with  the  Irish, 
and  so  make  his  government  seem  plausible,  as  having  the  Irish 
at  his  command.  But  he  that  comes  after  will  perhaps  follow 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  will  dandle  the  one  and  the 
other  in  such  sort  as  he  will  sucke  sweet  out  of  them  both  and 
leave  bitterness  to  the  poor  country." 

Our  modern  plan,  it  must  be  confessed,  improves  upon  the 
distraction  of  this — for  not  only  have  we  governors  of  discordant 
politics  succeeding  each  other,  but  everj'  new  governor  is  pro- 
vided with  a  Secretary  to  differ  with  him  for  time  being, 
and  both  receive  their  instructions  from  a  C  ibine",  not  one  mem- 


ber of  which  agrees  with  another.  If  this  is  not  sounding  the 
pitch-pipe  of  diacord  Captain  Rock  has  no  ear  for  that  kind  of 
music. 

I  have  thus  selected,  cursorily  and  at  random,  a  few  features 
of  the  reigns  proceeding  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  show  what 
good  use  was  made  of  those  three  or  four  hundred  years  in  at- 
taching the  Irish  people  to  their  English  governors,  and  by 
what  a  gentle  course  of  alteratives  they  were  prepared  for  the 
inoculation  of  a  new  religion  which  was  now  about  to  be  at- 
tempted upon  them  by  the  same  skilful  and  friendly  hands. 

Henry  the  Seventh  appears  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  to 
whom  it  occurred  that  matters  were  not  managed  exactly  as  they 
ought  in  that  part  of  his  dominions  ;  and  we  find  him — with  a 
simplicity  which  is  still  fresh  and  youthful  among  our  rulers — 
expressing  his  siirprise  that  "  his  subjects  of  this  land  should  be 
so  prone  to  faction  and  rebellion,  and  that  so  little  advantage 
had  been  hitherto  derived  from  the  acquisitions  of  his  prede- 
cessors, notwithstanding  the  fruitf ulaess  and  natural  advantages 
of  Ireland." 

Surprising,  indeed,  that  a  policy  such  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing should  not  have  converted  the  whole  country  into 
perfect  Atalantis  of  happiness — should  not  have  made  it  like  the 
imaginary  island  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  where  "  tota  insula  velut 
una  famiiia  est!"  Most  stubborn,  truly,  and  ungrateful  must 
that  people  be,  upon  whom,  up  to  the  very  hour  in  which  I 
write,  such  a  long  and  unvarying  course  of  penal  laws,  confisca- 
tions, and  Insurrection  Acts  has  been  tried  without  making 
them,  in  the  least  degree^  in  love  with  their  rulers ! 

Heloisa  tells  her  tutor  Abelard  that  the  correction  which  he 
inflicted  upon  her  only  served  to  increase  the  ardour  of  her 
aflection  for  him  ;  but  bayonets  and  hemp  are  no  such  "  amoris 
atimidi." 

One  more  characteristic  anecdote  of  those  times,  and  I  have 
done.  At  the  battle  of  Knocktow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  when  that  remarkable  man,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  as- 
sisted by  the  great  O'In  lal  and  other  Irish  chiefs,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  Clanncard  of  Oonnaught  most  important  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  Lord  Gormanstown,  after  the  battle,  in  the 
first  insolence  of  success,  said,  turning  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
"We  have  slaughtered  our  enemies,  but  to  complete  the  good 
deed  we  must  proceed  still  further,  and  cut  the  throats  of 
thcfSe  Irish  of  our  own  party."* 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  Rock  family  were  active  in  those 
times  ? 

(to  be  continued.) 


OH  I  SINS  ME  A  SONG  OF  OLD  TIPIIES. 

By  M.  E.  H. 

"Oh  !  sing  me  a  song  of  old  times,"  I  cried, 

As  we  sat  on  a  huge  pine  tree, 
Beside  the  broad  bounds  of  iMissouri's  tide, 

Away  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

He  has  laid  aside  the  axe  that  he  bore. 

And  cleared  the  hot  sweat  from  his  brow  ; 
Bnt  the  voice  that  could  charm  in  days  of  yore 
•  Grew  hollow  and  tuneless  now. 

For  thoughts  came  along  with  the  notes  of  his  song, 

Such  as  none  but  poor  exiles  know — 
Of  the  home  acd  the  fields  that  to  strangers  belong. 

Where  he  sang  me  this  song  long  ago. 

It  breathed  the  love  that  he  bore  the  old  land, 

And  bitterly  mourned  her  fate  ; 
And  I  thought  I  could  see  his  great  bosom  expand 

With  the  hope  she'd  be  yet  free  and  great. 

Again  the  old  fire  was  aglow  in  his  breast, 
And  warmly  he  grasped  my  right  hand  ; 

And  we  swore  by  the  bones  of  our  sires  there  at  rest 
To  remember  the  wrongs  of  our  laud. 


Leland  gives  this  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  an  Englishman. 
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LARRY  DOYLE; 

OR, 

THE  LUCKY  JACKDAW, 


By  Abiom. 


Chapter  I. 

That  ever  a  jackdaw  should  have  brought  about  any  change 
whatsoever  in  the  fortunes  of  any  individual  will,  I  am  sure,  ap- 
pear strange  to  the  reader  ;  but  that  one  of  the  humblest,  most 
tattered,|and  most  ill-used  representatives  of  that  much-despised 
species  of  birds  could  have  been  the  means  of  raising  from 
direct  poverty  to  independence  a  whole  family  must  seem  at  first 
view  almost  incredible.  Yet  such  has  been  the  case  ;  and,  if  we 
consider  for  a  moment  the  number  of  "  facts  stranger  than 
fiction"  that  have  occurred  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us, 
and  that  happen  almost  daily  in  this  world  of  ours,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  some  unseen  Power  guiding  and 
directing  even  our  slightest  actions — a  Power  which  we  can 
never  understand  until  we  have  for  ever  shaken  oS  our  morta- 
lity. 

About  forty  years  ago  there  lived  in  a  village  in  a  certain 
county  in  the  South  of  Ireland  a  shoemaker,  by  name  Larry 
Doyle,  with  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  three  children. 
Larry  commenced  life  as  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  being  a 
first-class  workman,  and  possessing  a  good  house  and  garden, 
together  with  nine  or  ten  acres  of  good  pasturage,  he  could  have 
been,  some  dozen  years  or  so  after  his  marriage,  very  well-to-do. 
But,  instead  of  being  comfortable,  poor  Larry  was  at  that  time 
the  poorest,  most  miserable-looking  object  in  his  district,  and, 
sad  to  say,  one  of  the  most  degraded  creatures  that  could  be  met 
with  in  a  day's  walk.  The  cause,  I  need  scarcely  mention, 
was  "drink" — drink,  that  has  destroyed  more  Irish  homes  and 
wrecked  more  Irish  souls  than  all  the  other  powers  of  evil  could 
ever  accomplish. 

At  first  poor  Larry  was  only  fond  of  company  and  amuse- 
ment, open-hearted,  ready  to  "  stand"  a  treat  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  bargains  with  his  customers,  aad  consequently  a  general 
favourite  with  the  public-house-going  class  of  the  community 
among  which  he  moved.  But  by  degrees  the  love  of  drink  grew 
on  him,  and  became  stronger  and  stronger,  until  at  last  he  almost 
totally  neglected  his  business.  Then,  urged  by  necessity,  he 
began  to  sell  his  ground  by  degrees,  until  now  we  find  him 
possessed  of  nothing  but  the  bare  house. 

He  could  not  find  himself  master  of  a  shilling  without  almost 
running  to  the  public  house  for  whiskey  ;  whence  he  returned 
home  to  wreak  his  bad  temper  on  his  wretched  wife  and  family. 
How  they  contrived  to  exist,  what  sufferings  they  underwent, 
wiU  never  be  known.  The  wife,  Nelly,  was  ever  to  be  seen, 
Summer  and  Winter,  without  fail,  as  soon  as  the  Angelus  bell  rang 
in  the  morning,  hurrying  along  to  the  village  chapel,  where  she 
invariably  remained  an  hour  or  so — no  doubt  pouring  out  her 
sorrows  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  never  refused  to  listen  to  the 
prayer  of  an  afflicted  heart,  and  seeking  the  aid  of  that  glorious 
Queen  who  so  justly  merits  the  title  of  Consolatrix  of  the 
Afflicted. 

The  children  were  not  clad  sufficiently  well  to  go  to  school, 
consequently,  in  spite  of  all  the  poor  mother's  efforts,  they  spent 
most  of  their  time  running  about  the  fields  and  woods  half 
wild. 

The  eldest,  Tom,  cfcw  about  eleven  years  of  age — as  good- 
natured  and  kind-hearted  a  lad  as  could  be  easily  met  with — 
showed  a  special  aptitude  for  catching  birds,  and  trying  to  keep 
them  as  pets,  though  indeed  they  often  fell  victims  to  his  father's 
drunken  rage.  Still,  did  any  of  his  neighbours  express  a  wish 
for  a  mudlark  or  linnet  or  blackbird,  Tom  would  be  sure  to  bring 
him  or  her  the  object  desired  ;  and  many  a  bright  silver  piece 
did  the  recipients  of  the  birds  place  in  poor  Tom's  dirty  little 
hand,  soon  to  be  shut  like  a  vice  on  it  until  it  opened  to  press 
the  money  into  the  worn  fingers  of  hia  mother.  And  then, 
oh !  how  happy  was  Tom ! 

One  evening,  Tom  being  out  a  little  later  than  usual,  and 
Tom's  father  being  in  an  unusually  bad  temper  from  having  re- 
ceived no  money  to  spend  in  drink  on  that  day,  the  poor  mother 
waa  looking  anxiouly  out,  trying  to  detect  her  son's  figure  in 


j  the  dusk,  in  order  to  let  him  know  how  matters  stpod  within, 
that  he  creep  in  noiselessly,  and,  if  possible,  uaknown  to  his 
'  father. 

I  After  about  ten  minutes  she  was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  little 
'  follow  approaching.  As  he  came  nearer  she  perceived  that  he 
!  hold  something  under  his  torn  coat  with  both  hands,  and  as  that 
'  something  fluttered  occasionally  she  knew  it  must  be  some  kind 
of  bird. 

As  Tom  approached,  his  mother  held  up  her  hand,  which  signal 
he  well  understood  to  mean  "  danger  ahead."  So  he  came  on 
as  quietly  as  possible  ;  but,  as  fate  would  have  it,  just  as  he 
placed  his  foot  on  the  threshold  he  stumbled  and  fell  into  the 
room  in  which  his  father  was  sitting  "  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep 
it  warm." 

As  Tom  stumbled  he  put  out  his  hands  to  avert  the  fall  if 
j  possible,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  object  of  his  care,  a  poor, 
dilapidated-looking  jackdaw,  escaped,  and  flew  to  the  other 
j  side  of  the  room,  and  landing  on  the  top  of  a  kind  of  case  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  shelves,  on  which  rested  various  nick- 
nacks. 

At  the  noise  of  the  fall  the  father  jumped  up,  and,  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  ill-humour  on  something, 
ran  towards  his  son,  and  catching  him  by  the  hair,  commenced 
dragging  and  mauling  him  most  unjaercif  ully,  muttering  threats 
and  curses  all  the  time. 

"Oh,  Larry  !  Larry  Doyle  !"  sobbed  the  afliicted  mother, 
"  sure  what  did  the  poor  chUd  do  ?  Oh,  let  go  of  him,  let  go  of 
him !" 

But,  instead  of  loosing  his  hold  at  the  poor  woman's  words, 
the  father  seemed  roused  to  fiercer  anger,  and  seeing  a  tough- 
looking  switch  in  a  corner,  made  for  it  in  order  the  more  effec- 
tually to  inflict  punishment.  His  wife,  divining  his  purpose, 
made  a  spring  towards  the  switch,  and,  catching  it  first,  drove 
it  right  through  the  pane  of  a  small  back  window,  from  which  it 
fell  into  an  immense  cluster  of  nettles  which  were  growing 
beneath. 

By  this  time,  Tom,  being  loosed  from  his  father's  grasp, 
darted  out  through  the  door,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could, 
which  the  father  perceiving,  he  also  ran  to  the  door,  shouting 
as  loud  as  he  was  able,  "  I'll  have  ye  yet,  ye  villian  ;  I'll  have 
ye  yet ;"  meaning,  of  course,  that  he  would  renew  his  kind  at- 
tentions to  Tom  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  poor  wife  stood  trembling  in  the  next  room,  into  which 
she  had  run  in  terror  ;  and  Larry  Doyle,  not  seeing  her,  thought 
that  she,  too,  had  run  out ;  so,  having  no  immediate  object  for 
his  ill-humour,  he  sat  down  opposite  the  fire,  occasionally  mut- 
tering to  himself : 

"I'll  have  ye  yet,  ye  villian  ;  I'll  catch  ye  yet." 

At  last  he  fell  into  a  half  doze,  out  of  which  he  arose  with  a 
start  on  hearing  a  strange,  unearthly  voice  repeating  with  em- 
phasis the  words : 

"  III  have  ye  yet,  ye  villian  ;  I'll  catch  ye  yet." 

As  "guilty  consciences  make  cowards,"  so  the  unfortunate 
Larry  jumped  up  under  the  impression  that  he  was  caught  by 
an  enemy  that  would  never  let  him  escape  ;  but,  after  looking 
around,  and  finding  that  he  was  still  in  the  flesh,  he  tried  to 
laugh  at  his  folly  in  feeling  so  frightened  at  what  he  concluded 
must  have  been  a  dream. 

He  again  sat  down,  dozed  again,  and  was  awakened  in  a 
greater  fright  than  ever  by  the  hoarse  expression  of  the  words  : 

"  I'll  have  ye  yet,  ye  villian  ;  I'll  have  ye  yet." 

This  time  he  was  so  conapletely  frightened  and  awakened  that 
he  stood  up,  and  it  being  now  almost  quite  dark,  he  groped  for 
a  candle.  Having  contrived  to  light  it,  he  began  looking 
around  the  house.  At  last,  chancing  to  look  towards  the  top  of 
the  shelve  case,  he  saw  there  the  poor  daw,  and  guessing  that 
the  bird  was  the  mysterious  speaker,  he  made  a  blow  at  it. 

The  drunkard's  aim  is  proverbially  unsteady  ;  and  Larry 
Doyle's  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  case.  In- 
stead of  hitting  the  bird,  he  struck  the  lower  part  of  the  shelve- 
case,  causing  the  whole  rickety  old  affair  to  come  toppling  down 
in  pieces  on  his  head. 

Of  course  the  daw  took  this  opportunity  of  escaping,  choosing 
for  that  purpose  the  broken  pane  of  glass,  it  being  the  nearest 
mode  of  exit  to  the  outer  world,  and  as  a  parting  benediction  or 
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farewell — a  circumstance  affirmed  most  positively  by  Larry  over 
and  over  again  in  happier  times — that  daw  of  daws  actually 
turned  round  just  outside  the  window,  and  repeated  three  times 
over  the  ominous  words  : 

"I'll  have  ye  yet,  you  villian  ;  I'll  have  ye  yet.'" 

"It  must  certainly  be  the  divil,"  said  Larry  to  himself, 
"  coming  to  tell  me  to  be  ready  for  him." 

Then  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing  and  planning  how  he  could 
possibly  escape  the  gripe  of  his  Satannic  Majesty  when  he  again 
came  to  him,  as  Larry  firmly  believed  he  would  do. 

The  more  he  considered,  the  more  evident  it  grew  that  there 
was  only  one  way  of  baffling  the  evil  one — and  that  was  by 
giving  up  drink  and  completely  reforming  his  life.  No  matter 
how  he  strove  to  avoid  this  unwelcome  conclusion,  it  forced  itself 
on  him  with  inexorable  persistence.  Try  as  he  might  for  some 
other  mode  of  escape,  it  was  all  to  no  use  ;  his  cogitations  would 
be  sure  to  finish  as  they  began  with  the  one  thought  which, 
shaped  in  words,  ran  thus  : 

"Give  up  drink— change  your  life — there  is  no  other  way  of 
escaping." 

The  result  of  Larry's  unusual  spell  of  thinking  was  that  before 
he  went  to  bed  that  night — or,  rather,  the  next  morning,  since 
it  was  about  two  o'clock  yhen  he  did  so — he  had  come  to  a 
mighty  resolve,  which  was  to  take  the  pledge  from  the  young 
curate  of  the  place — the  very  same  who  had  at  least  twenty  times 
before  in  vain  urged  the  shoemaker  to  do  what  he  now  of  his 
accord  was  most  willing  to  do  ;  though,  as  he  expressed  himself 
before  he  slept : 

"I  know  Father  Ned  will  murdher  me  when  he  sees  me  to- 
morrow before  he  knows  what  I'm  about,  plaze  God."  And  so 
for  the  present  leave  Larry  Doyle. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  PEASANT'S  DESIRE, 


BY  JAMES  O'CALLAGHAN. 

I  do  not  murfnur  at  my  lot 

Becaus     am  not  wealthy  : 
No  honest  man  should  fret  for  that 

So  long  as  he  healthy. 
A  humble  home  ma  have  its  joys, 

And  humble  life  be  p  easant : 
It  is  not  labour  that  destroys 

The  comfort  of  a  peasant. 

I  do  not  envy  noble  lords 

The  riches  they  inherit ; 
Nor  would  1  by  my  idle  words 

Deprive  them  of  their  merit. 
If  others  live  in  pomp  and  pride, 

My  life  will  not  ebb  faster  ; 
Then  power  and  rank  should  not  divide 

The  workman  and  the  master. 

I  only  ask  that  as  we  toil 

Our  labour  be  rewarded, 
And  that  the  men  who  till  the  soil 

Be  not  as  slaves  regarded. 
We  all  are  made  of  equal  earth, 

Have  equal  hopes  of  heaven  j 
Then  unto  us  of  lowly  birth 

Let  due  respect  be  given. 


AN  AMBITIOUS  OLD  WOMAN. 

(FEOM  the  RUSSIAN.) 

An  old  man  lived  with  his  old  wife.  One  day  he  went  into 
the  forest  to  cut  firewood,  sought  out  a  great  tree,  and  raised 
his  axe  to  strike. 

The  tree  spoke  with  a  firm  voice. 

"Do  *ot  cut  me,  old  man  ;  what  you  need,  that  I  will  do." 
*'  Well,  make  me  rich." 

"All  right,  go  home,  you  will  have  everything  in  abund- 
ance." 


The  old  man  returned  home  ;  he  found  a  new  house  as  well 
furnished  as  a  full  cup,  money  so  much  that  the  hens  wouldn't 
be  able  to  peck  it,  grain  stored  up  for  ten  years,  and  so  many 
cows,  horses,  and  sheep  that  you  couldn't  count  them  all  in 
j  three  days." 

"Oh,  old  man,  where  did  all  this  come  from  ?"  asked  the  old 
woman. 

"  You  see,  wife,  I  have  found  such  a  tree  that  whatever  you 
ask  for  it  gives." 

They  lived  on  in  their  abundance  about  a  month,  when  life 
became  irksome  to  the  old  woman,  who  said  to  her  husband  : 
"Though  we  live  richly,  what  sense  is  in  it  all  if  people  do  not 
show  us  honour  ;  if  the  village  elder  wishes  he  can  so  arrange 
,  as  to. have  us  flogged;  go  to  the  tree  and  ask  to  be  village 
I  elder." 

j  Th*  old  man  took  his  axe,  went  to  the  tree,  as  if  to  strike  at 
the  roots. 

"  What  do  you  need     asked  the  tree. 

"  Make  me  elder." 

"  Very  well,  go  your  way  with  God." 

He  returned  home,  where  soldiers  were  waiting  for  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been  loitering  about,  you  old  fool  ?  give  us 
quarters  this  minute,  and  good  ones  too  ;  stir  your  legs,  old 
man,"  cried  they,  pushing  and  striking  him  on  the  back.  The 
old  woman  saw  that  an  elder  is  not  always  sure  of  honour,  so 
she  said  : 

' '  What  profit  is  there  in  being  an  elder's  wife  1  the  soldiers 
beat  you  ;  but  of  a  lord  nothing  can  be  said  ;  what  he  wishes  is 
done  ;  go  to  the  tree  and  ask  that  you  be  a  lord  and  I  a  lady." 

The  old  man  took  his  axe,  went  to  the  tree  as  if  to  cut,  when 
it  asked  : 

"  What  do  you  want,  old  man  ?" 

"  Make  me  a  lord,  and  the  old  woman  a  lady." 

"  Very  well,  go  your  way  with  God." 

The  old  woman  lived  a  while  as  a  lady,  then  wanted  some- 
thing greater,  and  said  to  the  old  man  :  "  What  good  is  it  for 
me  to  be  a  lady  ?  if  you  were  a  colonel  and  I  a  coloneless  it 
would  be  another  matter  ?  all  would  envy  us."  She  drove  the 
old  man  off  to  the  tree  ;  he  raised  his  axe  as  if  to  strike  ;  the 
tree  asked  : 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Make  me  a  colonel." 

"  All  right ;  go  your  way." 

He  came  home  and  was  appointed  colonel.  "  What  good  in 
all  this  ?  said  the  old  woman,  if  the  general  wants  to  he  can  put 
you  under  arrest  ;  go  to  the  tree  and  ask  to  be  made  a  general." 

The  old  man  went  to  the  tree  and  asked.  When  he  returned 
home  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general.  Some  time  passed 
on,  and  the  old  woman  became  tired  of  being  a  general's  wife. 
She  said  to  the  old  man  : 

"  A  great  affair,  indeed,  to  be  general ;  if  the  Tsar  wished  he 
can  send  you  to  Siberia.  Go  to  the  tree  and  ask  that  you  be 
made  Tsar  and  I  Tsaritsa." 

The  old  man  went  to  the  tree  and  raised  his  axe  as  if  to 
strike. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  asked  the  tree. 
"Make  me  Tsar,  and  the  old  woman  Tsaritsa." 
"  All  right,  go  your  way  with  God." 

The  old  man  returned  home.  Deputies  had  already  come  for 
him.    They  said  : 

"  Our  sovereign  is  dead.  You  hafe  been  chosen  in  his 
place." 

The  old  man  and  woman  did  not  reign  very  long  •  it  seemed 
to  her  too  small  a  matter  to  be  a  sovereign  ;  she  said* 

"  A  great  affair,  indeed,  to  be  Tsar  ;  if  God  wishes  He  can 
send  death  to  us,  and  then  people  will  hide  us  in  the  damp  earth. 
Go  to  the  tree  and  ask  it  to  make  us  gods." 

The  old  man  went  to  the  tree,  which,  as  soon  as  it  heard  his 
senseless  speech,  shook  its  leaves,  and  in  answer  to  the  old  man 
said  : 

"  Be  you  a  he-bear,  and  let  your  wife  be  a  she  bear.' 
That  moment  the  old  man  became  a  he-bear,  and  the  old 
woman  a  she-bear,  and  they  ran  off  into  the  deep  woods. 

A  sign  of  Spring — "  To  let." 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


fSPECIALLY  WRITTEN  FOR  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  CO0NCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  Of  THE 
IRISH  LANQUAOE.] 

Lesson  Xkxvil.— ir. 

"The  simplest  verb  in  this  laagifage  is  ir  which  corresponds 
with  the  copula  of  logicians,  and  may  with  propriety  be  called  th« 
assertive  verb."— O'Donovan,  p.  159.  . 

Copiola  is  the  Latin  word  for  a  link,  a  tie  ;  hence  it  comes  to  sig- 
nify the  word  which  unites  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  as,  /  am 
Irish:  in  this  sentence  /  is  the  subject,  Irish  the  predicate,  and  am 
the  copula— i.e.,  the  link  which  unites  together  the  subject  (of  the 
sentence)  and  what  is  said  of  the  subject.  If  is  called  the  assertive 
verb,  because  it  is  never  employed  but  in  making  simply  assertive 
statements.  It  is  not  naed  in  asking,  denying,  or  the  like,  nor  in 
connection  with  circumstances  of  doubt ;  it  simply  asserts. 

Ij-  has  but  three  tenses  in  the  indicative  mood,  as  shewn  below. 
In  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  it  takes  6,  i,  and  after  it, 
instead  o£  r^,  r»  »ad  p&-o,  thus  :— 

Present  tense  :  It  is, 

ir  me,  it  is  I.  if  r"'^.  » 

If  cu,  it  is  thou.  ir  r^.   "  y""^- 

If  6,  or  ir  1,  it  is  he,  or  it  is  she.  ir  ki^i  it  they. 

Past  tense  :  it  was.  Future  tense  :  it  wiU  be. 

bAin6  bAptin  bur  tn6  bur  pnn 

h&  cii  bA  ph  bur  c(i  bur 

h&  6,  or  bA  1      bA  1A-0  bur  6  or  'i        bur  i<>t). 

An  Idiom  to  be  Remembered. — When  one  substantive,  qualified 
by  an  adjective  of  praise  or  dispraise,  is  predicated  of  another  sub- 
stantive, the  predicate  is  always  put  ia  the  nominative  case,  as — An 
fe<!i]\  ir  "i6i\  GiAlb,  the  man  of  great  sense.  This  idiom  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrenoe  in  the  "Lay  of  Oisin  on  the  Land  of  Youth." 
Vocabulary. 

•oiur,  hard,  difficult.  nior,  sign  of  comparative  degree, 

■oomAin,  (of)  the  world,  as  n'lor  "i6,  greater. 

TTAC,  a  spade-handle.  ror>  *  promontory. 

ItaI,  a  wall.  ^ac,  prosperity, 

lorAl,  low.  fobur,  a  light. 

meAr,  esteem.  ceic,  hot. 

muincir,  people.  cig,  come. 

niu6,  put  out,  extinguish.  cop,  a  tower. 

1.  b-ruib  An  ireAf  p"  lAlwip  ?  ZS..  Ir  re<=^l^  lAix)it\  CofmAC.  2. 
Ir  ■ocAr  An  rgeub  6.  b  ruil-  An  ceine  bArcA  ?  Ca.  mu6  An  ceine 
Anoir,  oip  CA  re  ro  3-  b-ruib  cu  cinn  ?    Ca  me  nior  feApp. 

mAic  An  pux)  e.  4.  CiAnor  ca  cu  ?  Ca  m6  50  inAic.  5.  1r  me 
foiur  An  -ooriiAin.    Ir  cu  rotur.An  •oomAin.    Ir  e  rolur  An  ■ootiiAin, 

6.  C15  biom.    CA  An  cloc  ■oiutv    Ca  An  fAC  fATSA.    Cd  An  -pAb  AptD. 

7.  Ca  meAr  mop  AgAm  oi\c.  ^'  Ir  "i^^^^'P  ^^'^^  ^-  V^^V'  T 
mop  pAC.  Tae&n  ip  mop  pAc.  CAiVm  ip  mop  pafe.  10.  An  peAp  bA 
mop*  pAc.    An  beAn  bA  mop  pAc.    An  cAibint  bA  iViop  pAC. 

1.  Is  that  man  strong  ?  Yes,  Cormac  is  a  strong  man.  2.  That 
is  a  nice  story.  Is  the  fire  lighted  ?  Yes.  Put  out  the  fire  now, 
for  it  is  very  hot.  3.  Art  thou  sick  ?  I  am  better.  That  is  a  good 
thing.  4.  How  art  thou  ?  Well.  5.  I  am  the  light  of  the  world. 
Thou  art  the  light  of  the  world.  He  is  the  light  of  the  world.  6. 
Come  with  me.  The  stone  is  hard.  The  spade-handle  is  long.  The 
wall  is  high.  7.  I  highly  esteem  you.  8.  They  are  a  good  people. 
9.  A  man  of  great  prosperity.  A  woman  of  great  prosperity.  A 
girl  of  great  prosperity.    10.  The  man  of  great.  .... 

(to   be  CONTINUED.) 

Girls,  if  you  want  to  encourage  young  men,  get  an  album. 
It's  the  first  thing  a  bashful  youug  man  grabs  for  when  he  enters 
a  strange  house  where  there  are  girls.  We've  seen  them  look 
through  one  until  they  knew  every  picture  by  heart,  from  page 
one  to  General  Grant  in  the  back  part.  It's  wonderful  what  in- 
terest a  bashful  young  man  will  take  in  a  young  girl's  grand- 
mother and  pug  nosed  uncle  at  first  visit,  but  it  always 
occurs.  Get  'em,  girls  !  It's  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
occupy  a  young  fellow's  hands,  and  it's  the  beat  cure  for  bash- 
fulnes^ 

*  bA  sometimes  causes  aspiration.  f  The  noun  cAilin  (but  not 
the  girl)  is  of  the  masculine  gender,  An  therefore  does  not  aspirate 
its  initiaL 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Conundrums. 
1. — Curtailment. 

By  Michael  Huiley  : — 

Curtail  a  cry  for  help  and  get  speed  ;  curtail  and  get  a  part  of 
the  verb  "  to  be"  ;  curtail  and  get  another  part ;  curtail  and  get 
a  laugh. 

2.  — Diamond  Pn^.zLE._ 
By  Michael  Hurley  : — 

A  consonant ;  a  number  ;  handy  for  washing  ;  a  time  of  re- 
joicing ;  poor  ;  to  set ;  a  consonant. 

3.  — Square  Words. 
By  Michael  Hurley  : — 

In  Bible  history,  I  ween. 
My  noted  first  you've  often  seen, 
A  garden  fair,  a  heavenly  -bower, 
Where  yet  the  hated  snake  did  lour  ; 
On  buildings  oft  my  next  is  seen  ; 
And  third's  a  well-known  name  I  ween  ; 
While  fourth  all  persons  ought  to  be, 
As  our  cute  riddler's  will  agree. 
4. — Central  Deletions. 

By  John  Ward  : — 

Delete  to  destroy  by  fire  and  leave  to  make  ;  delete  a  lan- 
guage and  get  reposed ;  delete  to  adorn  and  get  tawdry  ; 
behead  what  young  ladies  wish  to  be  thin  and  get  expected  ; 
delete  part  of  a  house,  and  get  a  high  wind. 

5.— Square  Words. 

By  John  Ward  : — 

One  of  Napoleon's  battles  ;  to  reach  ;  fruit ;  matures  ;  to 
vindicate  ;  sailors'  meals. 

A  LUCKY  BLUNDER. 

The  salaries  of  the  Methodist  clergy  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  range  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  five,  with  dona- 
tions, and  on  these  sums  they  frequently  are  compelled  to  sup- 
port a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children. 

A  dominie  belonging  to  that  body,  named  Collins,  used  to 
preach  at  Decatur,  Illinois,  and  how  to  make  the  most  of  his 
quarterly  payments  required  as  much  thought  as  the  subjects 
for  his  discourses. 

Mr.  Collins  kept  a  horse,  and  an  old  darkey,  named  Pete 
Madison,  attended  to  him  and  did  other  work  about  the  minister's 
premises. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  the  preacher,  just  before  going 
to  church,  told  Pete  to  go  down  to  John  Buhler'a  butcher-shop 
and  bring  up  some  beefsteak  for  dinner.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
hour  the  negro  started  on  his  errand,  but  upon  requesting  three 
pounds  of  meat  from  the  butcher  he  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused. 

"  Your  master  can  have  no  more  out  of  my  shop  till  he  pays 
me  about  twelve  dollars  that  he  owes  me,"  said  the  vendor. 

The  negro  was  sorely  disappointed,  and  started  homeward. 
On  his  way  back  he  concluded  to  drop  into  his  master's  church 
on  the  possibility  he  might  have  a  chance  to  speak  to  him  about 
the  meat.  So  he  slipped  almost  unobserved  into  the  church,  and 
took  a  seat  in  a  corner. 

Collins  was  preaching  at  the  time.  He  had  been  referring  to 
various  Scriptural  writers  to  confirm  his  views.  He  raised  his 
eyes,  and  looking  in  the  direction  of  Pete  (though  doubtless  he 
did  not  see  him),  he  said  : 

"  Now  what  does  John  say  ?    What  does  John  say  ?" 

Up  jumped  Pete  inscanter,  and  exclaimed  : 

' '  John  says  dat  you  can't  hab  no  more  meat  till  you  pay  him 
dat  money  wot  you  owes  him." 

Imagine  the  consternation  of  preacher  and  congregation  at 
these  words.  All  eyes  were  directed  at  the  negro.  He  could 
not  at  all  understand  why  he  should  be  the  subject  of  so  much 
attention  for  answering  a  simple  question. 

The  dominie  sat  down  for  a  moment,  he  was  so  confused  ;  but 
quickly  arose,  and  remarked : 

"Brethren,  what  that  poor  negro  said  about  my  indebtedness 
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when  he  interrupted  my  discourse  is  entirely  true.  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  support  my  family  on  my  salary,  even  with  the 
closest  economy,  without  going  into  debt." 

The  service  was  closed  permaturely,  and  thereafter  the 
minister,  elders,  and  many  leading  members  had  a  conversa- 
tion. A  general  meeting  was  resolved  on,  to  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  and  there  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  minister's 
salary  two  hundred  dollars. 

So  the  butcher's  and  other  bills  were  soon  paid,  and  Pete  was 
presented  with  a  new  Winter  overcoat  for  his  success  in  raising 
the  minister's  salary,  even  in  his  peculiar  style. 


KEEP  YOUR  TROUBLES  SACRED. 

A  woman  who  had  been  a  worthy  wife  for  forty  years,  and 
whose  life  was  not  made  up  of  sunshine  and  peace,  gave  the 
following  sensible  and  impressive  advice  to  a  married  pair  of 
her  acquaintance.  The  advice  is  so  good,  and  so  well  suited  to 
all  married  people,  as  well  as  those  who  intend  to  enter  on  the 
married  state,  that  we  here  publish  it : — "  Preserve  sacredly 
the  privacies  of  your  own  house,  your  married  life,  and  your 
heart.  Let  no  father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother,  ever  presume 
to  come  between  you  two,  or  to  share  the  joys  or  sorrows  that 
belong  to  you  alone.  With  God's  help  build  your  quiet  world, 
not  allowing  your  dearest  earthly  friend  to  be  the  confidant  of 
aught  that  concerns  your  domestic  peace.  Let  moments  of 
alienation,  if  they  occur,  be  healed  at  once.  Never,  no,  never, 
speak  of  it  outside,  but  to  each  other  confess,  and  all  will  come 
out  right.  Never  let  the  morrow's  sun  still  find  you  at  variance. 
Review  and  renew  your  vovf.  It  will  do  you  good,  and  thereby 
your  souls  will  grow  together,  cemented  in  that  love  which  is 
stronger  than  death,  and  you  will  become  truly  one. " 


POEM  FOR  A  RAILWAY  PLATFORM. 

Ideas  into  trains  of  thought 
By  running  hurt  no  brains — 

Not  80  when  passengers  are  brought 
To  grief  by  running  trains. 


GAS-JETS. 

Old  gent  (in  omnibus)—"  I  trust  your  rifle  is  not  loaded,  sir, 
because  with  this  shaking  it  might  go  off?"  Militiaman 
(nettled) — "No,  it's  not  loaded,  sir.  And  if  it  were  to  go  off,  it 
wouldn't  hit  you  !"  Old  Gent— "  Oh,  jes'  so,  sir.  But— you'll 
pardon  me — I  was  not  considering  myself  so  much  as  the  poor 
passengers  on  the  roof." 

There  is  a  poetic  gentleness  in  the  touch  of  the  small  boy's 
bare  foot  upon  the  grass,  as  if  perchance  he  feared  to  crush  to 
earth  some  budding  blossom  or  sprouting  blade  ;  but  if  there 
were  no  last  year's  stubs  to  puncture  his  untoughened  sole,  the 
ringing  spat  of  his  step  would  make  unceasing  music  the  live- 
long day. 

Flasher  having  had  his  portrait  painted  for  the  Academy,  asks 
the  opinion  of  hia  friend  Dabbs,  a  retired  house  painter. 
Dabbs — "  Well,  it's  like  you  ;  but  if  you  paid  £10  for  it,  you've 
been  done.  Why,  there  ain't  half  a  pound  of  paint  on  the 
whole  thing." 

Not  every  man  can  grow  coffee  who  has  coffee  grounds  in  his 
cup. 

A  Yankee  tailor  dunned  a  man  for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  who 
replied  thathe  was  very  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,  that  he  couldn't 
pay  it.  "  Well,"  said  the  tailor,  "  I  took  you  for  a  man  that 
would  be  sorry  ;  but  if  you  are  sorrier  than  I  am  I'll  knock  un- 
der." 

At  the  close  of  a  murder  trial  in  Texas,  when  the  judge  called 
on  the  culprit  to  stand  up  and  be  sentenced,  he  was  found  to  be 
fast  asleep,  and  the  crier  had  to  throw  water  in  his  face  to  wake 
him.  On  opening  his  eyes  he  growled  :  "  Go  'way.  Lemme  be. 
I  don't  take  no  interest  in  this  case.  Ef  'twas  another  feller's 
funeral,  then  you'd  find  me  up  an'  lis'enin'." 

The  tailor's  notice,  "Fits  guaranteeed,"  is  an  unhealthy 
sign. 


LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mn»t  elause 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  oublisJiinK 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date, 

Sarsfield.— It  involves  for  ourselves  a  great  loss  of  time,  so  we  can 
have  no  predilection  in  its  favour.  However,  we  regard  it  only  as  an 
experiment,  and  are  in  no  way  pledged  to  it  for  ever ;  nor  shall  we  allow 
it  to  encroach  on  our  space.  The  no  mde  plume  of  a  writer  should  be 
respected  ;  but  a  correspondent  does  not  stand  on  the  same  footing. 

J.  O'C.— In  No.  lyou  make  a  deaf  boy  lament  the  loss  of  matters 
concerning  which  he  conld  not  have  even  a  conception.  This  is  an 
incongruous  situation.  No.  2  is  smooth  in  versification  ;  but  there  is 
inconsistency  in  telling  the  lady  that  she  is  doubly  false,  while  praying 
her  to  remember  you.  If  you  did  tell  her  so,  we  fancy,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  adjure  her  not  to  forget  you.  In  answer  to  your  question 
— by  book-post  parcel. 

P.  N.  G.— The  conundrums,  though  mostly  ingenious  enough  have 
little  or  no  humour  ;  and  conundrums  wanting  that  are  of  smaU  worth. 
The  others  will  pass  muster. 

J.  O'C— This  is  much  better,  and  we  shall  print  it.  About  the  his- 
tory, its  cost  was  about  6  shillings.  We  are  not  sure  itjis  now  in  print  • 
but  if  you  write  to  our  Manager  he  will  be  able  to  inform  you.  ' 

Hebraeos. — The  story  is  not  at  all  in  our  line. 

Felioitas.— It  has  faults.   If  we  can  get  rid  of  them  we  shall  print  it. 

J .  H.  C. — Unless  you  can  get  the  monthly  part  from  our  Manager 
we  fear  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  numbers  now.  You  had  better 
write  to  him,  and  ask.  He  may  be  able  to  help  you,  even  if  he  cannot 
himself  supply  them. 

J •  L. — The  resemblance  is  too  close,  we  fear,  to  be  merely  accidental. 
Your  remarks  about  plagiarism  are  conceived  in  an  honest  spirit  and 
we  thoroughly  agree  with  them.  ' 

T.  C— The  literary  style  of  your  story  is  not  up  to  the  standard  we 
maintain. 

L.  T.— You  have  made  the  improvement  with  success  ;  and  we  shall 
insert  the  little  poem. 

L'Ombre.— We  do  not  answer  correspondents  by  post.  As  for  the 
essay  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  an  inexperienced  writer.  The 
opening  is  both  tedious  and  unnecessary  ;  while  the  historicsil  analogies 
show  reflection  and  acumen.  It  is  just  possible  that  with  study  and 
practice  you  might  in  a  few  years  write  well  enough  for  the  press  ;  but 
we  are  bound  to  say,  nevertheless,  that  we  think  you  might  devote  your 
time  to  many  other  things  more  likely  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  the  struggle 
of  life.  You  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  when  sendmg 
forward  anything  intended  for  the  printers'  hands. 

Saorghuine.— It  gives  us  the  sincerest  pleasare  to  find  that  our  advice 
has  proved  of  such  service  to  you.  There  is  a  manifest  improvement  in 
your  verses,  but  you  have  not  yet  reached  publication  standard.  We 
give  a  few  instances  of  imperfections.  "Footsteps"  cannot  "view" 
anything.  "Stray"  rhymes  to  "bay"  both  in  first  and  second  verses. 
This  denotes  poverty  of  language.  Why  should  every  knee  bend  in 
prayer  in  Winter  especially  ?  Probably  that  is  not  what  you  mean,  but 
it  is  certain]^  what  you  express,  "Entered  the  tent,"  "  not  satisfied," 
and  like  phrases,  are  altogether  unpoeticftl.  They  are  not  dignified 
enough  for  the  Muse. 

P.  M,— The  poetic  spirit  is  really  present  in  your  three  little  pieces, 
but  the  poetic  skill  in  workmanship  is  absent.  We  advise  you  to  study 
the  section  on  Prosody  in  some  English  grammar,  and  also  to  study  at 
least  two  or  three  good  poets — not  merely  to  read  them,  but  to  analyse 
them  line  by  line ;  to  note  the  bearing  on  each  other  of  the  different 
clauses  of  sentences  ;  to  observe  how  definite  and  uneonfused  are  the 
mental  pictures  painted  by  their  figures  of  speech  ;  and,  lastly  and 
chiefly,  how  consistent  all  the  ideas  in  their  poems  are  with  a  leading 
and  governing  one.  With  a  couple  of  years  devoted  to  such  study  as  we 
have  recommended  to  you,  we  think  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  write 
very  respectable  poetry — unless,  as  sometimes  happens  in  the  battlejat 
hfe,  the  shocks  of  the  contest  deaden  the  poetic  sensitiveness  which  of 
present,  in  our  judgment,  has  power  to  thrill  you. 
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"  The  Tories  mast  walk  now,  Father  Pat."— (See  page  526.) 


THE  SLEEVEEN. 

By  Thomas  Shbrlock, 
Author  of  "  I  want  the  Land,"     la  the  Nick  of  Time,"  "  Moll 
Miirtha,"  "  Nugget  Gulch,  &c." 

[ah.  BI0HT3  RESERVED.] 

Chapter  III. 

Mr.  Cliooh  did  not  know,  when  speculating  in  Dillon  Mao- 
Namara's  presence  on  the  near  approach  of  a  general  election 


that  the  Dublin  morning  papers  of  that  very  day  had  each  a 
column  of  large  type,  "leaded,"  crowned  with  several  lines  of 
hysterical  "  heading,"  in  much  bigger  type,  and  ending  with 
notes  of  exclamation  in  absolute  groups,  at  the  top  of  which 
headlines  was  one  in  the  biggest  type  of  all,  "  Dissolution  of 
Parliament  I !  !" 

Those  were  days  when  the  railway  system  of  Ireland  was  but 
in  its  infancy  ;  and  places  as  remote  from  the  capital  as  Duna- 
hurly  should  wait  till  the  day  after  date  for  the  Dublin  papers. 
Neither  were  there  telegraphs  in  existence  to  flash  au  important 
item  of  news  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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It  was  not,  therefore,  till  the  morning  following  the  impor- 
tant conversation  above  referred  to  that  Sir.  Clinch,  on  opening 
his  daily  journal,  was  stunned  by  the  glaring  announcement. 

"Great  Chancery!"  he  thought,  "how  sudden!  Let  me 
think — let  me  think.  I  am  sure  of  every  part  of  the  county  but 
this.  And  I'd  be  sure  of  this  too  only  for  that  infernal  Dillon," 
was  his  bitter  reflection.  "I  have  no  hold  on  him  yet,  and  it 
makes  me  uneasy.  I  iialf  wish  I  hadn't  promised  not  to  disturb 
him  ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  keep  my  promise  now  that  it  is 
made.  Let  me  see — let  me  see.  The  priests  of  Dunahurly  will 
be  with  me.  I  think  1  have  taken  care  of  that.  They'll  do 
anything  to  keep  out  the  Tory.  But  I  must  see  the  new  ad- 
ministrator of  Kiltymoine,  and  get  him  to  help  me  too.  If  i 
succeed  in  that,  Dillon's  teeth  will  be  drawn.  The  people  will 
mind  what  their  priest  says  in  preference  to  his  talk.  Dillon  is 
the  one  to  be  feared.    I  wish  he  was  out  of  this  just  now." 

Mr.  Clinch  was  not  one  who  delayed  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
solves. Within  two  hours  he  was  seated  in  the  little  parlour 
of  the  small  thatched  cottage  in  which  dwelt  the  administrator 
and  sole  clergyman  of  the  Kiltymoine  chapel  of  ease.  A  well- 
stocked  bookcase,  an  oblong  table  covered  by  a  worn  cloth,  a 
few  old  mahogany  chairs,  and  a  dingy  carpet  comprised  most  of 
the  furniture  of  this  apartment. 

Father  Patrick  Donoghue,  D.D.,  was  a  man  of  wide  and 
varied  book  knowledge — a  scholar  who  had  unrepiningly  spent 
sixteen  years  "  on  the  mission"  in  rural  districts,  and  whose 
character  harmonised  well  in  its  simplicity  and  freedom  from 
craft  with  the  character  of  the  unsophisticated  peasant  popula- 
tion among  whom  he  had  passed  the  most  of  his  sacerdotal 
life. 

He  was  tall  and  spare  of  form,  studious  of  habit,  generally 
grave- looking,  but  with  a  sweetness  of  smile  that  went  straight 
feo  the  heart  when  his  features  relaxed. 

In  the  little  leisure  he  allowed  himself  he  occupied  his  mind 
chiefly  with  the  bigrher  ecclesiastical  studies  ;  and  though  he  oc- 
casionally glanced  at  a  newspaper  by  way  of  relief,  he  had  in- 
deed but  a  hazy  ap  preciation  of  the  current  politics  of  his 
day.  He  could  nevar  force  himself  to  follow  them  up  with 
regularity,  and  take  n^te  of  the  wheels  within  wheels  on  which 
they  revolved  ;  so  he  carefully  abstained  from  taking  any  part 
in  them. 

He  unconsciously  acquired  great  power  over  his  flock,  partly 
through  a  peculiar  charm  of  manner  in  his  familiar  moments, 
and  partly  by  the  stately  impressiveness  which  usually  distin- 
guished him. 

Father  Donoghue's  chief  delight  lay  in  keeping  his  flock  in 
the  right  path.  In  the  five  months  during  which  he  had  charge 
of  Kiltymoine  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  every  man 
and  woman,  and  every  child  above  the  age  of  seven,  in  the  loca- 
lity. He  ministered  to  their  wants,  temporal  as  well  as  spiri- 
tual, consoled  them  in  afilictiou,  and  advised  them  when  in 
trouble.  Never  did  a  harsh  word  fall  from  his  lips  to  them. 
Grave  he  commonly  was  ;  but  he  could  unbend  to  pass  a  jest 
with  the  humblest  among  them,  in  order  to  lighten  even  for  a 
minute  the  normal  heaviness  of  their  lot.  And  with  all  his 
gravity  he  had  a  strong  leaven  of  genuine  Irish  enthusiasm, 
vhich  impelled  him  to  do  his  best  when  his  sympathies  were  en- 
listed in  "  any  good  cause  at  all" — or,  to  speak  with  a  lawyer- 
like accuracy,  whatever  appeared  to  him  as  a  good  cause. 

Here  was  an  ally  whom  a  Parliamentary  candidate  might 
dearly  wish  to  have  in  view  ot  a  contest. 

Mr.  Clinch  plunged  into  his  business  at  once,  but  with  his 
usual  adroitness. 

' '  I  dropped  in  to  have  a  chat  with  you  about  this  coming 
election,  Father  Pat,"  he  began  with  an  affectation  of  homely 
cordiality.  "  The  views  of  a  man  of  your  great  attainments 
must  be  worth  having  on  the  subject." 

"Oh!"  Father  Donoghue  replied  with  a  smile,  "I  am 
nothing  of  a  politician,  and  I  do  not  like  to  be  one  of  the  fools 
who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

But  Mr.  Clinch  was  determined  that  the  priest  should  be  a 
politician  whether  he  would  or  no  ;  so  he  began  in  hia  resound- 
ing voice  : 

* '  1  only  wish  I  could  bring  the  same  gifts  as  yours  to  bear 


on  political  questions — that's  all."  And  here  he  judiciously 
ceased  his  flatteries. 

Then,  returning  to  his  subject  proper,  he  went  on  in  ringing 
tones  : 

"  We  must  keep  out  the  Tories  this  time,  Father  Pat.  They 
beat  us  at  the  last  election  ;  we  must  beat  them  now.  Aa  you 
know,  the  country  can't  get  on  at  all  as  long  as  they're  in  power. 
They  iron't  do  anything  for  us  when  they  are  strong,  and  they 
caii't  do  anything  for  us  when  they're  weak.  But  I  needn't  be 
telling  ijou  all  this  when  you  know  it  so  much  better  than  my- 
self," concluded  the  attorney  with  an  air  and  tone  of  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  penetration  of  the  man  whom  he  addressed. 

The  grave  set  of  the  priest's  features  slightly  relaxed,  and  he 
nodded,  to  denote  that  he  was  listening  with  attention. 

Thus  encouraged,  Clinch  went  on,  with  extended  arm,  as  if  he 
were  addressing  a  multitude  : 

"  The  Tories  must  walk  now,  Father  Pat.  Who  oppressed 
our  holy  Church  1  The  Tories.  Who  made  our  infamous  land 
laws  1  The  Tjries.  Who  were  the  cause  of  every  misery  that 
came  on  our  noble  peasantry,  '  their  country's  pride'  i  The 
Tories.  Look  at  the  bad  seasons  that  have  come  on  us  one 
after  another  for  so  many  years  !    Who  are  responsible"  

In  the  rush  of  his  rhetoric  he  was  going  to  say  "  for  them," 
and  to  respond  as  before  with  "  The  Tories  ;"  but  perceiving 
that  he  was  about  to  overact  his  part,  he  made  a  little  halt,  and 
quickly  changed  the  sentence  to  "  Who  are  responsible  for  all 
the  hardships  that  followed  them  1  The  Tories,  who  would  do 
nothing  for  the  suflfering  people." 

The  priest  was  just  about  to  remark  that  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection  the  Whigs  did  nothing  to  save  the  people  either 
when  they  had  it  in  their  power.  Clinch,  however,  did  not 
allow  him  time,  but  continued  with  a  great  semicircular  wave  of 
his  hand,  intended  to  express  self-condemnation  for  his  pre- 
sumption in  speaking  so  to  the  learned  ecclesiastic  before  him  :> 

"But  again  I'm  telling  you  things  you  know  much  better 
than  I  do,  and  I  ask  your  pardon,  Father  Pat." 

"Oh,  not  at  all,"  began  the  priest — who,  unacquainted  with 
artifice  himself,  and  carried  away  more  than  he  was  aware  by 
the  steady  flood  of  the  astute  attorney's  words,  began  to  wonder 
if  he  really  had  not  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind  the 
c'ear  political  knowledge  which  Clinch  persisted  in  attributing 
to  him. 

But  the  attorney  wanted  to  have  all  the  talking  to  himself 
just  then  ;  so  he  broke  in  with  : 

"Now,  Father  Pat,  is  the  time  for  men  to  show  the  stuff 
that's  in  them.  Who  wouldn't  do  something  at  this  crisis  to 
show  his  love  for  the  dear  old  land  ?  Who  wouldn't  even  make 
some  sacrifice  for  her  sake  1  I'm  willing  anyhow,  for  one. 
I'm  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  going  to  Parliament  for  her, 
though  that  means  much  neglect  of  my  own  affairs,  and  greatly 
increased  expenses.  I  lost  over  three  thousand  pounds  on  the 
last  election.  I'll  spend  as  many  more  on  this  if  I  can  ha,ve 
your  invaluable  aid  and  assistance.  You're  only  a  short  time 
among  us,  and  of  course  can't  be  expected  to  know  me  as  well 
as  the  other  clergymen  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  it's  only  right 
I  should  frankly  tell  you  what  I'm  for. 

"  First  and  foremost,  and  above  all,  I'm  for  the  Church. 
'  The  Church  and  the  clergy' — that  is  the  motto  that  shall 
always  be  inscribed  on  my  banner.  Yes,  Father  Pat,  every 
Catholic  should  be  willing  to  pour  out  his  heart's  blood  for  the 
Church  and  the  clergy  ;  and  I  think  I  may  safely  promise  for 
myself  that  when  the  hour  of  trial  comes  I  shall  be  found  among 
the  foremost,  although  one  of  the  humblest,  of  her  champions." 

Mr.  Clinch  was  deliberately  vague  as  to  the  way  in  which  he 
meant  to  champion  the  Church  and  clergy  ;  but  his  sentiment 
seemed  very  becoming  in  a  Catholic  mouth  to  the  single-minded 
and  studious  ecclesiastic,  yrho  thereupon  smiled  his  peculiarly 
sweet  smile  in  approval,  and  nodding  his  head,  said  beamingly  : 

"  Very  good,  Mr.  Clinch — very  good  1  It  is  only  what  I  ex- 
pected from  you." 

"  Secondly,"  pursued  the  attorney,  as  the  farmers  are  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  land — as  all  classes  must  stand  or  fall  by 
them — I'm  for  settling  the  land  question  on  a  proper  basis.  In 
short,  I'm  for  tenant-right.    I  needn't  tell  you,  Father  Pal, 
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There  was  a  flattering  emphasis  laid  on  the 


what  that  meaiia." 
"you". 

"  Very  good  again,"  the  priest  returned  with  another  approv- 
ing nod  and  smile. 

"Thirdly,"  Clinch  went  on,  checking  his  points  off  on  the 
fingers  of  his  left  hand  with  the  index  of  his  right,  "I'm  for  high 
prices  for  the  farmers  ;  for  how  can  they  pay  high  rents  unless 
they  get  high  prices  ?" 

"  Very  true,"  Father  Donoghue  assented. 
"Any  measure  calculated  to  secure  high  prices  for  the  far- 
mers shall  have  my  unfaltering  support,"  Clinch  continued. 

"  Fourthly,  I'm  for  a  cheap  loaf  for  the  poor.  I  don't  quite 
see  yet  how  that's  to  be  managed,  but  I  believe  it  can  be.  What- 
ever bill  can  be  brought  forward  to  secure  that  end  shall  have 
my  voice  and  vote. " 

Mr.  Clinch  was  tying  himself  up  to  nothing  in  these  promises  ; 
none  knew  that  better  than  he  himself  did  ;  but  their  apparent 
benevolence  transported  the  clergyman,  and  he  approved  with  a 
warm  exclamation  of  "  Excellent  !" 

"  Now,  Father  Pat,  can  1  count  on  your  assistance  in  this 
contest  ?  I  pledge  myself  to  you  personally  on  all  the  points  I 
have  mentioned,  and  I  shall  pledge  myself  publicly  to  them  in 
my  address,  which  will  be  printed  in  a  few  days." 

The  reverend  gentleman  did  not  at  once  reply.  He  was  too 
conscientious  to  give  a  promise  without  some  reflection,  lest  there 
might  be  any  moral  obstacle  to  his  performance  of  it. 

Clinch's  face  was  a  study  during  the  brief  pause  that  followed. 
So  much,  in  his  opinion,  depended  on  the  line  that  Father 
Donoghue  might  take  up,  and  his  desire  ta  enter  Parliament  for 
personal  reasons  was  so  strong,  that  he  actually  trembled  with 
anxiety.    In  his  impatience  he  broke  in  again  with — 

"  I  must  tell  you,  Father  Pat— for  I  would  not  be  otherwise 
than  frank  and  open  with  you— that  on  you  greatly  depends  the 
result  of  this  election." 

"  On  me  !"  the  priest  returned  in  astonishment. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  attorney,  his  voice  husky  and  his  lips 
dry  from  suppressed  excitement.  "At  the  last  election  the 
farmers  of  the  Kiltymoine  district  to  a  man  voted  wrong,  and 
so  let  in  the  Tories  by  only  197  of  a  majority.  If  you  can  in- 
duce them  to  do  the  right  thing  now — to  vote  nobly  for  '  faith 
and  fatherland'— our  triumph  will  be  assured." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  urge  more,"  the  priest  warmly  replied. 
"  For  faith  and  fatherland  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  use  my  utmost 
influence. " 

"  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  heartiest  thanks,"  the  relieved 
attorney  said,  wiping  his  brow,  on  which  drops  of  moisture  had 
gathered  thickly  during  the  minute  of  doubt,  and  rising  from 
his  chair. 

"  Before  I  go,"  said  Clinch,  "  I  just  wish  to  mention  that  in 
one  Denis  Dillon,  a  farmer  under  your  charge,  you  will  find  a 
bitter  opponent  of  mine.  I  never  did  him  any  wrong,  yet  he 
opposed  me  furiously  the  last  time.  Unfortunately''  he  has 
what  they  call  '  the  gift  of  the  gab,'  and  it  was  he  who  induced  ; 
the  Kiltymoine  men  to  go  wrong  before.  He  will  want  looking  : 
after  now,  I  fancy."  | 

"  I  know  the  man,"  Father  Donoghue  returned — '•  a  very 
good  fellow,  although  a  little  inclined  to  be  headstrong.  There 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  him." 

"If  you  say  so,  I'm  perfectly  satisfied,"  was  Mr.  Clinch's 
reply.  I 

Having  secured  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  was  now  anxious  to 
go-^  I 
"Pray  be  seated  a  moment,"  said  the  clergyman.    '*I  want  ' 
to  know  about  these  Liberals,  or  Whigs,  as  I  believe  they  are 
sometimes  called."  i 
What,  Father  Pat  ?"  Clinch  inquired  with  a  blank  look.  j 
*  If  you  mean  to  act  with  them  in  Parliament  ]"  the  priest 
returned.  . 

"Act  with  them  in  Parliament?"  Clinch  questioned  back,  I 
with  a  view  to  gaining  time.    He  did  not  know  what  Father 
Pat  s  opinions  on  the  subject  might  be,  and  was  fearful  of  com- 
mitting himself  against  them. 

ii,  "^!*'"/®^^'®*^  unsuspicious  priest,  unconsciously  solvin" 
the  other  s  difliculty.  "  I  don't  know  much  about  politics,  but 
1  occasionally  look  at  the  papers,  and  I  have  caught  up  a  notion 


— possibly  an  erroneous  one — that  there  really  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  Whigs  and  Tories  so  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned." 

"  And  you  don't  know  much  about  politics,  Father  Pat — ha- 
ha-ha !"  the  attorney  retorted  with  a  laughing  air  of  triumph. 
"Ah — ha  !  I  knew  where  to  come  to  get  sound  views,  though 
your  modesty  at  first  prevented  you  from  giving  them.  I  knew 
it,  though — I  knew  it — ha-ha-ha!"  Then  suddenly  changing 
his  manner  and  tone  to  one  almost  of  fierceness — and  Mr. 
Clinch's  practice  at  sessions  courts  had  made  him  a  master  of 
such  histrionic  transitions — "  Act  with  the  Whigs  ?  No,  Father 
Pat — I'm  for  Independent  Opposition  !" 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that,"  the  clergyman  said  with  his 
most  beautiful  smile.    "  I  will  be  eager  to  see  your  address." 

"You  won't  find  anything  about  Independent  Opposition  in 
it,"  Clinch  quickly  rejoined,  "  because,  you  see.  Sir  Isaac  Dunn 
is  standing  with  me,  he  won't  take  that  pledge,  and  if  /  did 
so  publicly  it  would  imperil  the  two  seats,  because  it  requires 
the  union  of  all  sections  of  the  Liberals  to  put  out  the  Tories, 
and  some  of  the  Liberals  wouldn't  hear  of  Independent  Oppo- 
sition, you  know.  But  you  may  rely  on  my  word.  Father  Pat 
— you  may  rely  on  it,  I  tell  you." 

A  shade  came  on  the  priest's  face. 

"  I  can't  say  I  approve  of  this  suppression  of  the  truth.  Some 
people  will  be  deceived  by  it." 

"  In  politics,  as  in  war,  you  can't  afford  to  let  your  enemies 
know  your  plans,"  Mr.  Clinch  said  cheerily.  "  And  the  section 
of  the  Liberals  who  object  to  Independent  Opposition  are  jflet 
as  much  our  enemies  as  the  Tories  themselves." 

"I  don't  like  it,"  Father  Donoghue  said. 

"  Well,  we  must  put  out  the  Tories,  you  know,  however  we 
do  it  ;  and  at  any  rate,  I  have  your  promise  for  Kiltymoine," 
hazarded  the  attorney. 

"Yes — but  I  mean  to  tell  my  peop'e  to  what  you  pledged  your- 
self to  me,"  the  priest  firmly  returned.  "  I  cannot  be  a  party 
to  deception." 

"Of  course.  Father  Pat — of  course,"  Clinch  rejoined.  "  I 
never  meant  it  to  be  otherwise." 

And,  after  making  his  adieux  in  proper  form,  the  attorney 
withdrew. 

_"  'Tis  the  first  time  I  ever  took  an  active  part  in  politics,"  the 
priest  mused  as  Clinch  mounted  his  horse,  "and  it  will  be  the 
last.    I  wish  I  had  given  no  promise." 

"  A  simple-minded  man,"  was  Clinch's  thought  as  he  rode 
away  ;  "but  he'll  stick  to  his  promise,  I'm  sure,  and  anything 
he  may  say  can  do  me  no  harm — the  place  is  too  remote.  In- 
dependent Opposition,  indeed  !  I'll  pretend  to  be  eager  for  it 
at  first ;  but  after  I'm  a  while  in  Parliament  I'll  do  my  best  to 
get  up  a  row  among  its  followers  that  will  smash  it  up.  Faugh  I 
what  fools  these  people  think  men  like  me  are,  if,  after  making 
us  pay  six  thousand  for  a  seat,  they  expect  us  to  work  like 
slaves  for  them." 


Chapter  IV. 

The  interview  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter  took  place  on 
a  Friday.  On  the  following  Sunday  Father  Donoghue  meant  to 
recommend  Mr.  Clinch  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  county 
to  the  assembled  congregation  in  the  chapel  of  Kiltymoine. 

Mr.  Jimmy  Dowse,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  had  determined  to 
attend  the  chapel  also  on  that  particular  Sunday. 

Kiltymoine  chapel  was  a  very  homely  structure  indeed  for  a 
place  of  worship,  wholly  rubble  built,  rough-plastered  without 
and  whitewashed  within;  its  walls  were  almost  bare,  it  was 
destitute  of  a  pulpit,  and  its  altar  was  merely  of  wood.  But 
the  chapel  was  roomy  enough  to  hold  a  thousand  people, 
although  much  of  its  space  was  taken  up  with  pews,  and  often 
it  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  father  of  Dillon  MacNamara  had  given  an  ample  site  for 
it,  which  allowed  of  a  considerable  extent  of  unoccupied  ground 
all  around  the  sacred  edifice,  which  unoccupied  ground  was 
enclosed  by  a  seven-foot  wall,  and  was  invariably  spoken  of  as 
the  chapel-yard. 

It  had  long  been  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the  district, 
as  well  as  of  the  successive  priests  in  charge,  to  build  a  resi- 
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dence  for  their  clergyman  iu  the  chapel-yard,  and  there  was 
even  a  vague  idea  that  perhaps  a  schoolhouse  might  at  some 
time  help  to  grace  it.  But  as  the  erection  of  the  chapel  itself, 
rude  as  was  the  building,  had  taxed  the  resources  of  the  hum- 
ble people  heavily,  in  spite  of  some  liberal  contributions  from 
Dillon  MacNamara  and  his  father,  and  as,  besides,  the  Famine 
had  crushed  them  into  an  absolute  penury  from  which  even 
now  they  were  but  slowly  recovering,  their  priest  still  abode  in 
the  little  thatched  cabin,  nearly  a  mile  away,  which  had  been 
put  up  for  his  predecessor  when  the  relaxations  of  the  penal 
laws  allowed  of  it. 

As  things  stood,  however,  the  chapel-yard  was  put  to  use 
in  various  ways.  Acquaintanceships  were  often  formed  therein, 
and  "matches"  have  been  known  to  be  made  there  also. 
Formal  public  meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  it,  and  informal 
ones  were  events  of  every  dry  Sunday.  Standing  all  around  a 
couple  of  prominent  speakers,  one  of  whom  perhaps  had  lately 
seen  a  piece  of  a  newspaper  two  months  old,  the  people  listened 
eagerly  to  fluent  talk  on  the  affairs  of  "  Roosha"  and  Proosha," 
mixed  up  with  speculations  as  to  how  the  Queen  of  Spain  or  the 
new  French  emperor  would  act  in  certain  specified  eventuali- 
ties, illustrated  by  copious  though  not  always  accurate  historical 
allusions,  filled  with  fond  references  to  the  great,  soldier  whom 
they  called  "  Boney."  The  eager  interest  shown  on  all  sides  in 
these  odd  discussions  would  force  an  intelligent  observer  to  con- 
clude that  the  Irish  peasant  is  a  born  politician. 

Usually  it  was  after  "  last  Mass"  that  the  people  of  Kiltymoine 
allowed  themselves  those  intellectual  recreations  ;  but  on  the 
Sunday  whereof  we  write,  the  news  of  the  coming  election  having 
got  abroad,  a  great  many  came  down  early,  and  stood  in  little 
groups  in  the  chapel-yard,  talking  with  much  animation  on  the 
prevailing  topic  of  the  day;  and  the  question,  "Did  Denis 
Dillon  come  yet  1"  might  have  been  heard  more  than  once  in 
any  of  the  groups.  But  Denis  Dillon  had  not  come.  No  one 
had  seen  him.  And  until  Denis  came  there  was  really  no  use 
in  speculating  on  the  expected  contest.  They  should  hear  him 
first  before  they  could  arrive  at  any  decision  as  to  what  side 
they  should  take. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  hour  for  Mass,  however,  there  came 
through  the  gateway  of  the  chapel-yard  two  young  country  girls, 
bareheaded,  but,  in  spite  of  the  glowing  heat  of  the  August  day, 
wearing  large  and  heavy  blue  cloth  cloaks.  One  was  pale,  and 
walked,  though  not  slowly,  yet  languidly,  as  if  the  oppressive 
warmth  distressed  her.  The  other's  moss-rose  cheek  spoke  of 
perfect  health  ;  so,  too,  did  her  elastic  step  and  easy  wavy  gait. 
Scarcely  had  she  entered  the  chapel-yard  than  a  half  dozen 
different  young  men  in  a  half  dozen  different  groups  exclaimed  : 

"  There's  Nelly  Kearney." 

And  half  a  dozen  others  rejoined  : 

"  Bedad,  thin,  Dinny  Dillon  isn't  far  ofi",  I'll  go  bail." 

As  if  specially  to  verify  these  predictions,  Denis  Dillon 
himself,  straight-limbed,  erect,  and  free-looking,  appeared  a 
moment  afterwards,  advancing  with  a  lithesome  step,  a  smile 
on  his  face  as  he  strove  to  chase  the  sober  look  from  his  mother's 
for  a  moment.  Having  succeeded  in  which  his  eyes  instinctively 
followed  Nellie  Kearney — they  had  been  following  her  for  half 
an  hour  before,  all  along  the  dusty  road — and  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  saying  : 

"Watch  the  walk  o'  Nellie,  mother  !  Is  there  a  queen  any- 
where in  the  world  that  has  the  like  !" 

"  That's  three  times  you  said  that  to  me  this  mornin',"  the 
old  woman  drily  answered. 

"  Is  it  ]"  Denis  coolly  returned — although,  ifthe  truth  should 
be  told,  he  looked  not  a  little  confused — ' '  well,  a  good  thing 
can't  be  said  too  often. 

Several  men  were  approaching  him  ;  but  he  waved  them  ofi" 
with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  saying,  "  I'll  see  ye  all  after  Mass"  ; 
upon  which  they  turned  away. 

Now,  it  was  a  regular  custom  every  Sunday  with  many  of  the 
younger  unmarried  men  of  Kiltymoine  to  lounge  about  on 
either  side  the  chief  entrance  of  the  chapel,  watching  the  young 
girls  go  in,  and  making  such  remarks  of  a  jocular  nature  as 
occurred  to  them.  The  girls  ran  the  gauntlet  with  modest  looks 
and  downcast  eyes  ;  but  it  happened  often  enough,  nevertheless, 
that  there  was  a  favoured  boy  among  the  lounging  group,  look- 


ing anxiously  for  just  a  passing  glance, which  the  fair  one  usually 
contrived  to  flash  to  him,  and  which  always  had  the  effect  of 
interfering  sadly  with  his  subsequent  devotions. 

Of  these  facts  Denis  Dillon  was  well  aware  ;  so,  instead  of 
waiting  to  talk  politics  with  the  graver  men,  he  hurried  to  the 
chapel  door,  to  assure  himself  that  no  such  telegraphic  signal 
as  above  referred  to  should  fly  from  Nellie  Kearney. 

Not  having  noticed  anything  of  the  kind,  he  entered  the 
place  of  worship  with  undisturbed  composure. 

The  two  young  girls  had  separated,  Nellie  Kearney  joining 
her  relations  in  the  family  pew,  and  her  companion — who  waa 
Denis's  sister  Mary — going  into  the  pew  of  the  Dillons, 

The  chapel  bell  had  ceased  to  ring,  the  congregation  came 
crowding  in,  and  soon  all  were  in  their  places.  Mass  com- 
menced. A  stranger  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  air  of  the  people.  The  animation 
was  gone,  and  in  its  place  was  solemnity  and  unmistakable  de- 
votion. Even  the  laughing  loungers  at  the  door  were  wholly 
unlike  what  they  had  been  but  a  minute  previously. 

After  the  Gospel,  Father  Donoghue  laid  aside  his  chaguble, 
and,  standing  on  the  dais  at  foot  of  the  altar,  preached  a  homely, 
practical  sermon,  taking  for  his  text  the  inspired  words  he  had 
just  read.  His  manner  was  strikingly  impressive,  for  it  was  full 
of  his  own  strong  convictions.  When  the  sermon  was  concluded 
he  briefly  said  : 

"  My  dear  people,  I  have  something  of  consequence  to  say  to 
the  men  of  ye  that  I  don't  like  to  say  here,  so  if  ye'll  wait  in  the 
chapel-yard  when  Mass  is  over  I'll  be  obliged  to  ye.  I  won't 
keep  ye  long." 

He  then  resumed  his  chasuble,  and  continued  the  Mass, 

Everyone  present  guessed  to  what  he  referred  ;  but,  even  as 
he  dismissed  the  matter  from  his  thoughts  for  the  time,  to  turn 
them  to  higher  and  holier  things,  so  too  did  the  peasant  congre- 
gation. 

When  Mass  waa  over,  however,  and  the  people  streamed  out, 
the  election  again  came  uppermost.  A  large  crowd  soon 
gathered  around  Denis  Dillon,  to  learn  what  his  opinions  were 
as  to  how  they  should  act.  Not  a  few  women  and  girls  stood 
on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd.  Right  in  its  centre,  quite  close  to 
Dillon,  was  Jimmy  Dowse. 

"  About  the  election,  Dinny  ?  How  ought  we  Tote  this  time, 
Dinny  V  came  from  several  voices. 

"  If  ye  howld  yer  whisht,"  Dillon  said  in  a  strong,  manly  voice, 
"  I'll  tell  ye  what  I  think.  Men,  last  time  I  tould  ye  an  open 
foe  was  betther  than  a  purtended  friend,  and  ye  helped  to  put 
out  Clinch.  I  think  the  same  now  as  I  did  then.  The  man 
isn't  improved  since.  There's  no  change  in  him,  or,  if  there  is, 
it's  a  change  for  the  worse.  He's  grabbin'  at  all  the  land  he  can 
himself,  an'  wouldn't  he  be  a  purty  tenant-righter  to  send  in  ? 
Why,  how  long  ago  is  it  since  he  took  up  Mick  Dunn's  farm  be- 
yond when  the  poor  fellow  was  put  out  of  it  ?  Don't  ye  all  know 
that  yourselves  V  ("We  do,  we  do. ")  "  It's  land-grabbers  like 
him  that  do  all  the  mischief.  Only  for  them  the  landlords 
wouldn't  evict  anyone,  because  they'd  get  nothing  out  of  the 
land  if  it  was  left  idle.  They're  the  greatest  enemies  we  have." 
("  They  are,  they  are  !")  "  So  I  say,  in  the  name  o'  God,  do  as 
ye  did  before,  an'  keep  out  Clinch,  whatever  ye  do." 

Cries  of  "  We  will"  greeted  this  advice. 

"  That's  the  talk  I  like  to  hear,"  shrieked  Jimmy  Dowse,  in 
his  thin  voice. 

The  orator  of  the  day  stopped  to  survey  his  supporter  with  an 
indescribably  blended  look,  half  wonder,  half  amusement. 

"Begorra,  men,"  he  soon  said,  with  a  comical  grin,  "the 
sperit's  gettiu'  powerful  strong  iu  the  counthry  when  even  the 
bailiffs  is  ketchin'  it."  . 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  sally,  Dowse  contributing  his 
"He-he-he!"  .     ,  .  ,  , 

When  comparative  silence  came,  Jimmy  again  shrieked  : 

"  An'  why  not  a  bailiff  have  his  feelin's  as  well  as  another  ? 
Can't  his  heart  be  in  the  right  place  as  well  as  any  rnan's  1  An' 
tell  me  this— mustn't  every  poor  man  work  to  live  ?" 

"Ay,"  said  Dillon  scornfully,  "but  he  needn't  do  dirty 
work." 

A  murmur  of  applause  came  from  the  crowd. 

"It's  all  very  fine  to  talk,"  Jimmy  returned,  "as  if  a  man 
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could  always  get  what 'd  suit  him.  Here,  now — listen  to  this," 
he  shrieked  at  the  highest  pitch  of  hia  voice,  will  you  give  me 
work  as  a  labourin'  boy,  an'  then  I  won't  be  a  bailiff  any  longer  ? 
Eh  !  have  I  you  there  ?" 

"  Well  done,  Dowse  !  He  has  you,  Dinny  !  Ha!  ha !  ha  !" 
came  from  the  crowd. 

Dillon  did  not  want  sia  additional  farm-hand  just  then,  and 
even  if  he  did  he  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  select  Jimmy 
Dowse  ;  but  he  was  nettled  at  the  laugh  of  the  people  being 
turned  against  him,  and  just  at  that  moment,  chancing  to  raise 
his  eyes,  he  beheld  Nellie  Kearney,  who  was  standing  on  tiptoe  at 
the  edge  of  the  crowd,  watching  him  with  a  mischievous  smile, 
which  he  interpreted  as  amusement  at  the  quandary  in  which 
Dowse  had  placed  him.  This  last  decided  him.  Turning  to 
Jimmy,  he  said  with  emphasis  : 

"  I  will  give  you  work.  It  won't  be  said  o'  me  that  I  stood  in 
the  way  of  your  convarsion  anyhow  !" 

"  Will  to- morrow  week  do  to  come  to  you  ?"  Dowse  inquired. 

"It  will." 

"  All  right— I'll  be  with  you  then." 

Father  Donoghue  now  appeared.  He  briefly  harangued  the 
crowd,  and  concluded  by  asking  them  to  vote  for  Clinch. 

"But,  Father  Pat,"  Denis  Dillon  began. 

"  Hush,  Dillon — hush !"  the  priest  interrupted.  "  Don't  say 
anything  you  might  be  sorry  for. "  Then,  observing  that  Dillon 
meant  to  persist.  Father  Pat  raised  his  voice  and  said,  ''  My 
good  people,  which  of  us,  do  you  think,  ought  to  know  best 
what  to  do — a  priest  sixteen  years  on  the  mission,  or  a  young 
farmer  that  has  never  been  ten  miles  out  of  his  own  parish  ? 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  ask  yourselves  that  question, 
and  don't  be  led  astray  by  this  wild  headed  boy." 

"  The  priest  is  right,"  an  old  man  exclaimed. 

"Ay,  in  troth,"  said  another — "there's  rayson  in  what  he 
says." 

"  We'll  vote  for  Clinch,  yer  reverence,*  another  chimed  in. 

"  We'll  vote  for  Clinch — we'll  vote  for  Clinch— hurroo  !" 
shouted  the  many. 

Dillon,  sorely  mortified,  left  the  crowd.  Dowse  also  left  it, 
and  hurried  to  the  nearest  public  house,  where  he  got  pens,  ink, 
and  paper,  when  he  wrote  : 

"  To  Christopher  Clinch,  Esquire,  Hillview  House. — Sir 
— Denis  Dillon  has  been  talking  again  you  to-day  at  the 
chapel  as  hard  as  he  could.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  ask  the 
priest." 

Jimmy  posted  this  document,  unsigned,  but  so  full  of  evil 
meaning,  at  a  post-oflSice  several  miles  away  to  avoid  iden- 
tification with  it  afterwards.  As  he  did  so  he  chuckled,  and 
thought  to  himself,  "Now  I'm  this  Dillon's  labourin'  boy 
I  begin  to  see  my  way.  Lord !  what  a  fool  he  is — he-he  he  ! 
He  walked  into  the  trap  like  a  rat — he-he  I  But  I  must  go  to 
Dublin  now — that's  the  best  place  for  what  I  want." 

He  walked  a  whole  day — then  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  way- 
side public  house.  Next  day  he  reached  a  railway  station,  when 
he  took  the  train  for  the  capital.  Getting  out  at  the  Kingsbridge 
station,  he  continued  along  the  south  side  of  the  quays  until  he 
came  on  an  old  curiosity  shop  where  apparently  everything  be- 
tween diamonds  and  old  iron  was  on  sale.  An  antiquated  horse- 
pistol,  among  other  old  weapons  in  the  window,  caught  Dowse's 
eye.  He  entered  the  shop,  and  for  a  trifling  sum  made  himself 
master  of  the  article.  Thrusting  it  into  his  bosom,  he  emerged 
from  the  shop  with  a  smile  of  fiendish  delight  on  his  face,  as  he 
murmured  : 

I  see  my  way  now — I  see  my  way  !" 

(to  be  continued.) 


At  a  little  social  gathering  a  duet  was  being  performed  by 
two  young  ladies,  to  the  apparent  delight  of  all  the  assembled 
guests.  The  two  executants  were  doing  their  utmost  to  drown 
one  another,  and  with  such  good  effect  that  one  could  scarcely 
have  heard  the  report  of  a  cannon  fifty  yards  ofl'.  Everybody 
was  radiant,  with  the  exception  of  one  individual,  to  whom  at 
length  a  friend  addressed  himself,  My  dear  fellow,  what 
makes  you  so  pensive  ?"  '>  Ah,"  was  the  reply,  I'm  thinking 
of  the  neighbours." 


WATCHING  THE  BUBBLES. 

BY  C.  O. 

Down  in  the  dell,  'neath  the  shade  of  the  bushes, 
Crouched,  water  sprite-like,  'midst  tall  erasa  and  rushes, 
Where  the  brown  streamlet  steals,  placidly  glidiog,  , 
An  airy  flotilla  its  glassy  breast  riding. 
Where  the  swift  midges  dance,  and  the  dragon-fly  races, 
And  bright  drooping  flowers  reflect  their  fair  faces, 
Forgetful  of  bothersome  pastoral  troubles. 
There  sits  Matilda  Jane,  watching  the  bubbles. 

Not  the  queen,  'Tilda  Jane,  nor  the  queen's  eldest  daughter 
Wears  gems  such  as  those  of  the  purest  of  water. 
Whence  come  those  fragments  of  beauty,  you  wonder  ? 
As  the  stream  laves  the  roots  of  the  fairy-thorn  yonder. 
Aloft  'midst  the  gay  branches'  fragrance  and  whiteness 
Tricksome  elves  fashion  those  morsels  of  brightness, 
And  sail  the  gay  playthings  down,  glinting  and  gleaming, 
To  lure  pensive  mortals  to  thinking  and  dreaming. 

Waken,  little  maiden,  to  life's  fitful  battle. 
Hasten  in  time  to  look  after  your  cattle  ; 
While  you  sit  watching  those  bright  nothings  playiug 
In  full  flush  of  freedom  the  heifers  are  straying. 
Through  Mulligan's  pastures  their  sober  course  wending. 
And  their  slight  topographical  knowledge  extending  ; 
There  they  go,  strolling  through  Doherty's  stubbles, 
While  you  sit  day-dreaming,  watching  the  bubbles. 

Yet,  0  Matilda  Jane  !  why  should  we  chide  thee  ? 
We  sober  elderlings,  brain- proud  beside  thee — 
We  who  despise  truth  and  justice  to  follow 
The  vain  and  deceitful,  the  false  and  the  hollow, 
That  please  us  to-day,  but  that  leave  us  to-morrow 
Bleeding  hearts,  empty  hands,  ruin,  and  sorrow. 
As,  trebling  our  woes  and  our  toils  and  our  troubles. 
We  wear  our  whole  lives  away,  grasping  at  bubbles. 


THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  XVII. — (Continued.) 
He  knits  his  brows  perplexedly  as  he  reads — an  odd  message, 
signed  by  his  mother.  A  moment  later  his  face  clears.  It  con- 
cerns Joanna — she  has  returned,  or  there  is  nevrs  of  her.  He 
looks  at  his  watch — it  wants  an  hour  of  train-time.  He  will  get 
to  Brightbrook  at  4.30,  to  Sleaford's  at  five.  If  Joanna  is  back, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  he  will  compel  Giles  Sleaford  to  give 
her  up.  His  interest  in  the  girl  he  has  befriended  is  deep 
and  strong — he  can  hardly  understand  its  depth  and  strength 
himself. 

The  dim  afternoon  is  fast  darkening  into  night,  as,  by  the 
swiftest  conveyance  he  can  find  at  the  depot,  he  drives  through 
the  rainy  woods  to  the  Red  Farm.  All  the  rest  of  his  life  the 
memory  of  that  drive  never  leaves  him — it  is  like  no  other  that 
has  gone  before,  or  that  comes  after.  His  whole  life  is  changed 
from  that  hour.  The  picture  of  the  desolate  scene  will  never 
leave  him  ;  in  after  years  he  starts  from  his  sleep  often,  in  dis- 
turbed dreams  living  it  over  again.  It  is  always  dark,  that 
picture,  with  the  melancholy  drip,  drip,  of  the  rain,  the  for- 
lorn trees,  the  desolate  flats  and  marshes.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  die  many  times  before  we  are  laid  in  our  coffin.  Looking 
back  it  always  seems  to  Geofiry  Lamar  that  on  the  evening  he 
died  first. 

He  reaches  the  farmstead — a  strange  stillness  and  gloom  rest 
upon  that  noisy  household.  He  has  crossed  its  threshold  but 
twice  before  ;  this  is  the  third  and  last  time.  The  thought  of 
that  sombre  red  house  never  returns  to  him  again  without  a 
thrill  of  the  pain,  and  shame,  and  horror  of  this  night. 

In  the  kitchen  he  finds  the  girls  and  their  youthful  hand- 
maid huddled  together,  a  shrieking  group. 

They  have  feared  their  harsh  father  in  life,  they  fear  him  more 
in  his  grisly  death.  They  will  not  go  near  his  room  :  a  super- 
 " 


stitious  dread  holds  them  back  ;  death,  and  such  dark  death  as 
this,  appals  them.  Jud  is  nurse  and  companion.  Ban  has  de- 
serted the  house,  and  hangs  moodily  about  the  premises.  A 
chill  strikes  Geoffry— something  more  than  news  of  Joanna  is 
here. 

"  What  has  happened  ]"  he  asks.  "  Why  have  I  been  sent 
for,  and  told  to  come  here  ?" 

"Don't  you  know  ?"  Lora  asks,  in  wonder.  To  her  it  seems 
that  all  the  world  must  know,  as  if  it  had  happened  months 
ago,  msteadof  but  a  few  hours.  "Father's  been  murdered, 
and  has  sent  for  you." 

"  Your  father — murdered !" 

He  stares  as  he  pronounces  the  horrible  word,  quite  aghast. 
"  Murdered !  and  sent  for  him  !" 

"Oh!  he  ain't  dead  yet,"  the  girl  says,  beginning  to  sob 
hysterically.  "  He  can't  die,  he  says,  until  he  sees  you.  But 
he  is  dying,  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.  Jud  said  to  call 
him  as  soon  as  ever  you  came.    Liz,  go  and  call  him." 

"Go  yourself!"  is  Liz's  whimpering  retort.  "  I'm— I'm 
afraid." 

"  You  go.  Beck,"  Lora  says  to  the  girl,  and  Beck,  possessing 
plenty  of  stolid  stupidity,  which  stands  in  good  stead  of  moral 
courage  sometimes,  goes. 

J\id  appears  directly. 

"  It's  lucky  you've  come,"  he  says.  "He  won't  hold  out  till 
morning.  He's  awake  and  ready  to  see  you.  Come  up.  Look 
out  for  the  stairs.  It's  dark,  but  dad,  poor  old  chap,  don't 
want  a  light.    Here  !  come  in." 

The  chamber  of  the  tragedy  is  but  dimly  lit  by  two  pale  gray 
squares  of  twilight,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  grayer  face  of 
the  dying  man.  Geoffry  is  a  physician  ;  at  a  glance  he  sees 
that  death  is  there.  It  is  a  question  of  very  few  hours.  He  is 
a  ghastly  sight,  black-bearded,  bloodless,  with  staring  eyes,  and 
gasping  breath.  Some  of  the  old  fierce  light  lingers  in  these 
glazmg  eyes  ;  they  kindle  at  sight  of  his  visitor. 

"You  go,  Jud,"  he  says.  "I'll  speak  to  this  young  gent 
alone." 

The  wonderful  strength  of  the  man  is  in  his  voice  yet— the 
old  imperious  ring  in  his  tone. 
Jud  obeys. 

"If  you  want  anything,"  he  says  to  Geoffry,  "  knock  with 
your  heel  on  the  floor.  I'll  go  down  and  take  a  smoke,  and  I'll 
hear  you.  There's  the  stuff  he  takes,  on  the  table.  Don't  let 
him  talk  too  much  ;  the  doctor  says  'taint  good  for  him." 

"  Will  you  go  and  hold  your  jaw  ?"  interrupts  the  dying  man, 
with  a  glare. 

Jud  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  goes,  and  Geoffry  is  alone  with 
Giles  SJeaford. 

Nearly  an  hour  passes. 

Down  stairs  the  group  sit  and  wait.  They  wonder  what  their 
father  can  have  to  say— something  about  Joanna,  they  infer. 
Dan  slouches  uneasily  in  and  out  of  the  house,  the  girls  cling 
together  in  silence.  Outside  the  night  and  rain  fall,  the  wind 
sobs  feebly. 

"  Show  a  light,  can't  ye  ?"  Dan  growls,  stumbling  in,  and 
Beck  obeys. 

But  even  the  bright  lamp  cannot  dispel  the  gloom,  the  awe. 
In  that  upper  chamber  there  is  silence— no  telegraphic  boot- 
heel  has  summoned  aid.    Can  they  be  talking  all  this  time  ? 

"It  must  be  awful  dark  up  there,"  Lora  whispers,  "jud 
ought  to  go  with  a  light." 

But  Jud  will  not  go  until  summoned,  "if  he  knows  himself," 
he  asseverates.  And  he  is  not  summoned  for  still  another  half 
hour. 

It  is  nearly  seven  when  the  bedroom  door  opens,  and  a  foot- 
step slowly  descends  the  stair.  Very  slowly,  unsteadily  it  seems, 
and  then  the  door  opens,  and  Geoffry  Lamar  comes  in. 

They  start  to  their  feet,  one  and  all  at  sight  of  him.  What 
has  happened?  Is  father— dead  ?  For  death  only  should 
change  any  face  as  Geoffry  Lamar's  is  changed.  So  white,  so 
haggard,  the  eyes  so  wild,  so  vacant,  like  the  eyes  of  a  sleep- 
walker, fixed  in  a  blank,  sightless  stare. 

"  Oh  !  what  is  it  ?"  they  all  cry  out.  "Is  father  dead  ?  Is 
father  dead  ?" 


His  dry  lips  part,  he  makes  an  effort  to  speak,  shakes  his 
head,  points  upward,  and  turns  and  goes.  Still  in  that  same 
blank  way,  as  if  dazed  or  stunned  by  a  blow.  The  conveyance 
m  which  he  came  is  waiting,  but  he  never  thinks  of  it ;  he 
plunges  on  through  the  rain,  across  the  sloppy  fields  and  marsh 
land,  under  the  dripping  trees— straight  on,  with  the  blind 
unerring  instinct  still  of  the  sleep-walker.  ' 

And,  strangest  of  all,  he  does  not  go  home.  He  goes  on  to 
the  village,  to  the  hotel,  asks  for  a  room,  and  locks  himself  in. 

And  then  he  falls,  rather  than  sits,  in  a  chair,  covers  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  so  remains  motionless  a  long  time.  He  is 
trying  to  think,  but  his  brain  is  spinning  like  a  top — heart,  soul 
mind  are  in  confusion.  His  thou'^hts  are  chaos— no  order 
comes.  A  great,  nameless  horror  of  sin  and  shame  and  dark- 
ness and  ruin  has  fallen  upon  him.  Past  and  future  are  blotted 
out— the  present  is  only  a  hopeless  whirl  of  sudden  despair. 
He  sits  for  a  long  time  ;  then  he  starts  up,  and  begins  pacing 
the  room,  as  a  madman  might ;  his  teeth  are  set,  his  face 
blanched,  his  eyes  full  of  misery,  his  hands  locked.  Walking 
or  sitting,  he  still  cannot  think.  The  blow  has  been  too  sudden, 
the  agony  too  great.  Later,  he  will  think,  until  thought  be- 
comes almost  insanity ;  to-night  he  is  wild,  distraught,  master 
of  himself  no  more. 

He  sits  again,  starts  up  again,  and  walks  until  exhausted. 
Then  he  flings  himself  down,  his  folded  arms  on  the  table,  his 
face  resting  on  them,  with  one  great  heart-wrung  sob,  and  so 
lies,  mute  and  prone.  And  when  morning  dully  and  heavily 
breaks,  it  so  finds  him.  He  has  not  slept  for  a  moment  the 
whole  night  through. 


Chaptek  XVIII. 
That  night  Giles  Sleaford  dies. 

A  little  group  surrounds  his  bed — the  doctor,  the  clergyman, 
a  magistrate,  his  son  Jud,  and  Dan  just  within  the  door.  And 
the  last  words  of  the  dying  man  are  these  : 

"  Nobody  done  it.  It  was— a  accident.  He's  acted — all 
square  with  me — and— it  sha'n't  be  said — Giles  Sleaford — played 
it— low  down— on  him.    I've  told  the  truth — to  the  young 

gent  .    Nobody  done  it.    I  fell — on  the  knife.    You— gents 

all — remember  that  when  I'm — toes  up." 

With  many  gasps  he  says  this — the  gray  shade  of  death  on  his 
face,  its  clammy  moisture  on  his  brow.  There  is  a  prolonged 
death-struggle,  the  strong  life  within  him  fights  hard,  but  the 
rattle  sounds,  he  stiffens  out  with  a  shiver  through  all  his  limbs, 
and  lies  before  them — dead. 

•  And  John  Abbott  is  vindicated  !  It  is  the  doctor  who  brings 
the  news  to  the  master  of  Abbott  Wood — the  doctor,  who  is  also 
the  family  physician  of  the  Abbotts.  He  rises  with  a  very  grave 
face,  yet  carious  to  see  how  the  man  will  take  it.  Yes,  the  ser- 
vant said,  dubiously,  his  master  is  in,  but  he  doesn't  know 
whether  he  will  see  anyone.  Dr.  Gillson  scribbles  a  line  or  two, 
folds  it  up,  sends  it,  and  the  result  is  he  is  shown  at  once  to  Mr. 
Abbott's  study.  There,  Mr,  Abbott,  unshorn  and  haggard,  with 
blood-shot  eyes  and  disordered  dress,  sits  and  looks  at  him  with 
sullen  suspicion  as  he  comes  in. 

"  What  is  this  message  of  yours  ?"  he  demands,  surlily,  "  I 
am  not  well  to-day.    I  did  not  wish  to  see  anyone.  I"  

"  I  came  from  Sleaford's,"  interrupts  the  doctor,  regarding 
him,  covertly.    "The  man  Giles  is  dead." 

"Dead  !"  John  Abbott  says.  "Dead!"  The  last  trace  of 
florid  colour  leaves  his  face,  and  leaves  it  perfectly  livid. 
"  Dead  !"  he  repeats,  with  a  dull,  vacant  stare. 

"  Dead,"  reiterates  Dr  Gillson.  "  I  have  just  left  his  death- 
bed. Mr.  Abbott,"  he  says,  his  hand  on  the  millionaire's  arm, 
"it  is  known  throughout  the  place  that  you  wore  the  man  who 
visited  him  at  midnight  on  the  night  before  last  !" 

John  Abbott  turns  his  inflamed  eyes  upon  the  physician's 
face,  still  in  that  dazed,  vacant  way.  "  Well  ?"  he  says,  moist- 
ening his  dry  lips. 

"  It  is  known  you  had  a  struggle  with  him,  that  violent  words 
passed.  It  is  known  that  for  years  he  has  held  some  secret 
power  over  you.  Pardon  me  for  repeating  all  this,  but  it  is 
public  talk  now  in  Brightbrook.  You  have  been  suspected  of — 
killing  Giles  Sleaford." 

"  It — it  isn't  true,"  Mr.  Abbott  answers,  still  in  that  duU, 
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alow  way,  so  unlike  his  usaal  furious  manner  over  even  trifles. 
"  I  didn't  kill  him." 

"  No,"  the  doctor  says  ;  "  although  your  pwn  assertion  would 
not  vindicate  you.    But  he  has." 

"  What  ]" 

On  his  death-bed,  just  now,  his  last  words  were  a  vindica- 
tion of  you." 

John  Abbott  gives  a  great  gasp — whether  of  amaze  or  relief 
the  doctor  cannot  tell — stares  at  him  a  moment,  grasps  the  arms 
of  his  chair,  sits  erect,  and  waits. 

"  His  last  words  vindicate  you,"  repeats  the  medical  man, 
emphatically.  "'Nobody  did  it' — I  repeat  what  he  said — 'it 
was  an  accident.  I  fell  on  the  knife.'  Mr.  Powers  and  the 
Reverend  Cyrus  Brown  were  both  listening,  as  were  also  his 
sons.  My  dear  sir,  I  congratulate  myself  on  being  the  first  to 
bring  you  this  good  news." 

Dr.  Gillson  feels  no  particular  regard  for  the  man  before  him, 
beyond  the  regard  that  all  well-constituted  minds  must  feel  for 
a  man  who  can  sign  a  big  cheque  with  the  easy  grace  of  John 
Abbott.    He  has  signed  more  than  one  for  the  doctor. 

There  is  a  moment's  deep  silence — the  blood  comes  back  with 
a  red  rush  to  Mr.  Abbott's  face.  A  carafe  of  water  stands  on 
the  table  ;  he  fills  himself  a  full  glass  and  drinks  it  off.  Then 
he  rises,  thrusts  his  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  and  begins 
walking  excitedly  up  and  down. 

"  Have  you  told  my  wife  this  1",are  his  first  words,  and  the 
surly  tone  of  his  previous  greeting  has  returned. 

"Certainly  not,  Mr.  Abbott.  I  should  think  Mrs.  Abbott 
would  be  the  very  last  to  hear  anything  of  this  disagreeable  na- 
ture.   It  is  hardly  a  topic  fitted  for  a  delicate  lady's  ears." 

Mr.  Abbot  resumes  his  quick  march,  his  forehead  frowning, 
his  glance  sullen. 

"  Look  here !"  he  says  :  "  this  must  seem  a  fishy  sort  of  busi- 
ness to  you,  and  I  know  there  has  been  a  deuced  deal  of  talk 
about  it.  Brlghtbrook  is  a  beastly  talkative  little  hole,  and 
every  man  makes  his  neighbour's  business  his  own.  I  kuew 
Giles  Sleaford  years  ago — ay,  a  round  score  of  them,  and  in  the 
past  he  did  some — well — services,  that  I  haven't  forgot.  No,  it 
ain't  my  way  to  use  a  dirty  tool,  and  then  fling  it  aside.  I've 
befriended  him,  poor  beggar,  since  he  came  here.  And  I  teas 
with  him  that  night,  by  his  own  request,  and  we  did  have  a  dis- 
pute. He  had  something  belonging  to  me — I  wanted  it,  and  he 
drew  a  knife.  There  was  a  brief  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  property — mine,  mind  you,  by  every  right — and  in  that 
struggle  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  forward  on  the  weapon. 
There  is  the  whole  story,  so  help  me.  I  don't  mind  owning 
I've  been  uneasy  about  it,  for  if  he  hadn't  spoken  before  he 
died  things  would  have  looked  ugly  for  me.  'But  he  has  spoken 
you  tell  me,  like  a  trump,  and  told  the  truth,  by  Heaven  ! 
Well !  And  so  poor  Giles,  poor  beggar,  is  gone  !  Well,  we  must 
all  go  when  our  time  comes.  Will  jou  have  a  glass  of  wine, 
doctor  1  It's  rawish  sort  of  weather,  and  the  roads  are 
beastly." 

Dr.  Gillson  knows  what  the  Abbott  vintages  are  like,  and 
accepts.  Mr.  Abbott  rings,  issues  orders,  and  resumes  his 
march. 

"  I'm  glad  you  haven't  told  my  missis.  She's  nervous,  and, 
as  you  say,  it  ain't  quite  the  topic  for  a  lady.  I  hope  she  won't 
hear  anything  of  it.  A  man  don't  want  his  family  to  know  every- 
thing. And  so  poor  Giles  is  gone  !  Well,  well !  he  was  a  des- 
perate fellow  in  his  time,  and  strong  as  an  ox.  It's  a  little  hole 
let's  a  man's  life  out,  ain't  it,  doctor  ?  Here's  the  wine,  doctor. 
Help  yourself."  ^ 

"I  saw  young  Lamar  last  evening,"  the  doctor  remarks; 
"fine  young  fellow,  that,  and  an  honour  to  a  noble  profes- 
sion. Capital  port,  this,  Mr.  Abbott — will  you  try  it  your- 
self T 

"Saw  Lamar?  Saw  Geoff?  No,  did  you  though  ?  Didn't 
know  he  was  down.  Yes,  I'll  take  a  thimbleful,  my  mouth  feels 
parched  to-day.  Yes,  a  fine  young  fellow,  as  yon  say,  doctor — 
no  call  to  learn  your  business.  I  provide  for  him  as  if  he  w&s 
my  son.  No  need  for  him  ever  to  look  at  tongues  or  feel 
pulses.  But  he  would  do  it,  sir.  Amuses  him,  I  suppose. 
This  house  will  be  his  when  I  pass  in  my  checks.  I  love  that 
boy,  sir,  as  if  he  was  my  own." 


From  this  moment  Mr.  Abbott's  spirits  rise,  until,  they  are  at 
fever  heat.  He  drinks  his  own  wine,  he  snaps  his  fingers  at 
imaginary  foes,  he  clears  the  Red  Farm  from  the  rabble  who  in- 
fest it,  he  holds  up  his  head,  and  feels  he  is  a  man  again.  He  haa 
never  breathed  quite  freely  in  the  life-time  of  Giles  Sleaford. 
It  was  like  standing  on  a  volcano,  that  might  split  open  and  vomit 
fire  at  any  moment.  And  now  Sleaford  has  gone,  and  cleared 
his  character.  "Bully  for  old  Giles  '."  is  Mr.  Abbott's  somewhat 
inelegant  inward  exclamation,  his  eyes  sparkling,  the  florid 
colour  deep  in  his  vinous  cheeks.  Joanna  too  is  gone — it  is  a 
blessed  relief  to  be  rid  of  both.    He  has  nothing  to  fear  now. 

"  Even  if  they  find  them— them  things,"  Mr.  Abbott  muses, 
"  these  loggerheads  of  boys  won't  be  able  to  make  top  or  tail  of 
'em,  and  there  were  things  no  living  soul  knew  but  Black  Giles 
himself.  'Tisn't  likely  he  told  those  louts  of  his.  He  bled  me 
pretty  freely  in  his  lifetime,  and  he  wasn't  the  sort  to  be 
overburdened  with  family  affection,  or  to  care  too  much  for 
them  he  left  behind  him.  But  I  wish  I  had — I  had  those 
things." 

He  ponders  over  it  a  good  deal,  and  the  result  is,  he  takes 
his  courage  in  his  two  hands  later  in  the  day,  and  rides  over  to 
the  house  of  death.  A  large  and  motley  assemblage  are  there, 
indoors  and  out.  There  is  to  be  a  sort  of  "  wake,"  of  a  some- 
what festive  character  too,  for  copious  refreshments  for  the 
watchers  are  in  course  of  preparation.  But  the  great  man  of 
Brightbrook  is  met  on  all  hands  by  such  dark  looks,  and  sullen 
and  sinister  glances,  such  angry,  ominous  silence,  that  he  pru- 
dently does  not  press  the  matter  that  has  brought  him,  but  rides 
away  again  as  he  came.  Dan  Sleaford,  in  particular,  eyes  him 
with  so  much  latetit  malevolence  that  he  breathes  more  freely, 
although  no  coward,  when  half  a  mile  of  marsh  land  lies  be- 
tween them.  It  only  confirms  him  in  his  resolution,  however, 
to  sweep,  without  loss  of  time,  all  this  evil  disposed  vermin  off 
his  land. 

Mrs.  Abbott  is  reading  a  note  when  he  enters  his  own  draw- 
ing-room, with  a  surprised  and  perplexed  face.  It  runs  : — 
"  Brightbrook  House,  Jan.  29,  18—. 
"  My  Dear  Mother — I  am  pressed  lor  time,  and  so  shall  not 
visit  the  house  before  returning  to  the  city.  An  important 
matter  calls  me  away  for  a  few  weeks,  so  do  not  be  anxious  if  I 
am  not  with  you  for  some  little  time.    Most  affectionately, 

Geoffry  Lamar." 

Such  a  strange  note — so  short,  so  curt,  so  incomprehensible. 
To  go  without  calling  to  see  her,  to  be  absent  for  some  weeks, 
to  say  not  one  word  about  his  summons  to  Sleaford's  or  what 
passed  there.  Mrs.  Abbott  sits  fairly  puzzled,  and  a  txiflo  dis- 
pleased. It  is  not  in  the  least  like  Geotfry,  this  brusqueness, 
this  mystery. 

"Has  Geoff  come?"  Mr.  Abbott  asks,  entering  in  high  good 
spirits,  red,  bluff,  breezy. 

She  glances  at  him  in  surprise,  folds  her  note,  and  puts  it  in 
her  pocket. 

"  Geoflry  is  not  here.    How  did  you  know  he  was  down  ?" 

"  Oh  !  old  Gillson  told  me — mat  him  last  night  at  the  station. 
You  don't  mean  to  say,  Leonora,  he  hasu't  been  here  at  all  ?" 

It  is  a  token  that  Mr.  Abbott's  spirits  are  at  their  highest, 
when  he  calls  his  wife  by  her  name,  or  gives  her  the  loving 
glance  he  does  at  this  moment.  And  both  name  and  glance 
from  him  are  particularly  odious  to  Mrs.  Abbott.  She  rises 
coldly  as  he  approaches. 

"My  son  has  not  been  here,  Mr.  Abbott.  He  did  come 
down,  but  he  haa  again  gone." 

She  turns  to  leave  the  room,  but  the  seigneur  of  Abbott  Wood, 
in  his  new-born  happiness,  interposes. 

"  Oh  !  hang  it  all,  Nora,  don't  run  away,  as  if  I  was  the 
plague  I  Sit  down  and  let  us  have  a  cozy  talk.  A  man  might 
as  well  be  married  to  an  iceberg,  blessed  it  he  mightn't.  I  don't 
see  you  hardly  from  one  week's  end  to  t'other.  No  man  likes 
to  be  kept  off'  at  arm's  length  that  way,  blessed  if  he  does.  It 
ain't  nature.  I  don't  complain — mind  you — I'm  proud  of  you. 
You're  the  handsomest  woman,  the  best  dressed  woman,  the 
highest  stepping  woman  I  ever  see — dashed  it  you  ain't !  And 
all  the  men  say  so.  And  I  love  the  ground  you  walk  on.  I 
wouldn't  have  you  different  if  I  could.    You  suit  me  to  a  T  ! 
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Only  don't  be  so  stiff,  and  stand  offish  all  the  time.  Do  sit 
dpwn,  Nora,  and  let  us  have  a  cozy  chat." 

"You  have  been  drinking,  Mr.  Abbott,"  his  wife  says,  in 
cold  disgust ;  "  keep  off !  Do  not  come  near  me  !  I  cannot  talk 
to  an  intoxicated  man." 

"  No,  I  ain't  drunk — had  a  glass  or  two,  but  bless  you,  I  ain't 
drunk.  I  tell  you,  you're  a  stunner,  Nora,  and  I  love  you,  by 
George,  I  do,  and  I  love  your  son,  and  half  I  have  shall  be  his. 
There !  I  can't  say  no  fairer  than  that.  It  was  the  best  day  of 
my  life,  the  day  I  married  you  ;  only  yon  ore  so  high  and 
mighty,  and  won't  sit  down  as  a  wife  should,  and  have  a 
cozy"  

But  Mrs.  Atbott  waits  to  hear  no  more  of  his  tipsy  uxorious 
maundering.  As  he  comes  towards  her,  she  swiftly  leaves  the 
room,  retreats  to  her  own,  and  locks  the  door.  Leo  is  there 
drawing,  and  she  looks  up  in  alarm  to  see  her  mother's  white 
face  and  burning  dark  eyes. 

She  starts  up. 

"  Mamma  !  what  is  it  ?" 

Some  vague  resemblance  to  the  man  below  looks  at  her  out 
of  Leo's  eyes,  and  she  put's  out  her  hands  to  keep  her  off. 

"  No  !"  she  cries,  *'  do  not !  It  is  nothing."  She  sinks  down 
and  covers  her  face.  '•  Oh  !"  she  thinks,  with  a  bitterness  that 
is  greater  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  "  what  a  wretch  I  am  ! 
How  richly  I  deserve  my  fate  !  For  his  money  I  sold  myself, 
degraded  myself !  Shall  I  never  get  used  to  my  foul  bondage  ? 
I  try,  I  pray,  I  strive,  but  in  spite  of  myself  I  am  growing  to 
loathe  that  man." 

(to  be  continued.) 


TO  SIR  HUDSON  LOWE. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORK. 

[Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was  the  head  Jailor  whom  the  British  put  over 
the  First  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  He  was  said  to  have  used  his 
authority  over  his  illustrious  captive  with  disgusting  harshness  and 
insolence.] 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Sir  Hudson  Low 
(By  name,  and  ah  !  by  nature  so), 

As  thou  art  fond  of  persecutions, 
Perhaps  thou'st  read  or  heard  repeated 
How  Captain  Gulliver  was  treated 

When  thrown  among  the  Lilliputians. 

They  tied  him  down — these  little  men  did — 
And  having  valiantly  ascended 

Upon  the  mighty  man's  protuberance, 
They  did  so  strut  I  upon  my  soul. 
It  must  have  been  extremely  droll 

To  see  their  pigmy  pride's  exuberance  ! 

And  how  the  doughty  mannikins 
Amused  themselves  with  sticking  pins 

And  needles  in  the  great  man's  breeches  : 
And  how  some  very  little  things. 
That  passed  lor  lords,  on  scaffoldings 

Got  up,  and  worried  him  with  speeches. 

Alas,  alas  !  that  it  should  happen 
Two  mighty  men  to  be  caught  napping  ! 

Though  different,  too,  these  persecutions  ; 
For  Gulliver  there  took  the  nap, 
While  here  the  Nap,  oh,  sad  mishap  ! 

Is  taken  by  the  Lilliputians  ! 


It  is  the  activity  of  the  mind,  not  the  functional  vitality  of 
the  body,  that  constitutes  life.  By  the  enlargement  of  our  ideas 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  consequent  upon  our 
increased  powers  of  locomotion  and  comparison,  we  may  con- 
dense a  whole  existence  into  a  narrow  compass  of  time,  and 
enjoy  a  dozen  such  lives  as  were  passed  by  the  most  enlightened 
of  our  ancestors.  And  yet,  doubly  precious  as  this  state  of 
living  has  become,  how  many  are  compelled  to  throw  away  life 
for  a  livelihood  ? 
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SOME  EARLY  "NATION"  GOSSIP. 

By  Daniel  Crilly. 


(continued  from  our  last.) 
So  universal  was  the  influence  of  the  Musea  at  this  time  in 
Ireland  that  no  possible  subject  was  left  untouched  by  the 
singer.  Tea  finds  a  laureate  in  W.  P.  Mulchinock,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  constant  contributors  to  the  Nation  at  the 
time.  He  is  editorially  told  :  "  We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves 
to  the  verse  about  tea.  Though  more  wholesome,  tea  is  not 
yet  so  poetical  as  wine,  and  tea  dithyrambics  will  probably  not 
come  into  favour  in  our  time."  In  the  dearth  of  subjects  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  an  important  factor  in  current 
politics  as  the  Repeal  Button  would  be  overlooked  ;  and  conse- 
quently we  find  "  W."  on  the  20th  July,  1844,  telling  us,  apropos 
of  the  button,  that 

"  It  is  a  little  thing  of  power 
Talismanic,  talismanic, 
That  shakes  the  tyrant  in  his  tower 

With  paly  panic,  paly  panic  ! 
It's  wearer's  to  his  bloodshot  eye 

What  to  the  Moslem  was  the  Guehre, 
And  yet  its  spell  word  may  defy 

His  sharpest  sabre,  sharpest  sabre  !" 
Getting  such  quantities  |of  heroics  out  of  a  button  was  highly 
creditable,  and  yet  the  unfortunate  article  disappeared  very 
quickly  from  the  poetic  stock-in-trade.  "  The  lyric  Muse  has  a 
soul  above  buttons,"  "  W"  was  told  ;  and  a  month  or  so  later 
"  A  Cork  Repealer"  ventenured  to  resume  their  praises.  This 
was  trespassing  too  far.  The  line  should  be  drawn  some- 
where. Said  the  monarchs  of  D'Olier-street  :  "  We  entirely 
differ  from  '  Cork  Repealer'  on  the  button — we  always  thought 
them  tasteless — fancy  a  button  as  a  national  emblem  !  Good  Lord 
deliver  us !  They  were,  when  worn,  on  the  point  of  reviving 
opposite  party  emblems.  They,  like  all  badges,  are  dangerous, 
as  marking  out  the  poor  for  persecution,  the  rich  for  ridicule, 
and,  what  is  far  worse,  creating  a  formal  barrier  between  men 
who  may  have  little  substantial  difference.  Our  zeal  and  reso- 
lution must  be  shown  more  worthily  than  by  a  brass  button." 
That  settled  the  button.  |Never  more  did  it  intrue  itself,  wear- 
ing poetic  garb,  into  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Nation. 

Almost  as  varied  as  their  themes  were  the  noms-de  phtmc  of 
the  Nation  bards.  Many  merely  attached  their  own  initials  to 
their  literary  efforts,  others  adopted  a  certain  signature  and 
never  used  anything  else,  while  others  still,  chiefly  those  who 
contributed  most  frequently,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  several 
signatures.  Edward  Walsh,  John  Keegan,  M.  R.  Leyne, 
Martin  MacDeriuott,  Joseph  Breiman,  M.  J.  M'Cann,  and  W. 
P.  Mulchinock  seldom  signed  their  poems  with  anything  but 
their  own  initials.  Daiton  Williams  was  always  recognised  in 
"Shamrock";  D'Arcy  .M'Gee  in  "Amhergin"  ;  Bartholmew 
Dowling  in  "  The  Southern";  Father  Mcehan  in  'Ciericus"; 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy  in  "  Desmond"  ;  Maurice  O'Connell 
in  "Ith";  Dr.  Madden,  author  of  "The  Lives  of  the  United 
Irishmen,"  in  "lerne"  ;  Francis  Davis  in  "The  Bell'astuian"  ; 
the  author  of  the  ' '  Monks  of  Kilcrea"  in  three  asterisks  ;  and 
John  Edward  Pigott  in  "  Fermoy. " 

Amongst  those  who  had  more  than  one  nom  de-plurm  were 
Thomas  Davis,  James  Clarence  Mangan,  John  O'Hagan,  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  John  Eraser,  and  M.  j.  Barry. 

Other  writers  whose  poems  have  since  been  collected  into 
various  volumes  with  their  flames  attached  were  originally  in 
the  habit  of  writing  without  any  signature. 

"  The  Celt"  is  found  at  the  foot  of  most  of  Thomas  Davis's 
poems,  though  many  others  are  signed  "Torquil,"  "  Adragool," 
"  T.  D.,"  or  with  his  name  in  full. 

It  is  only  by  reading  through  these  old  Nations  that  one  can 
realise  to  the  full  extent  the  great  power  that  Davis  was  in  the 
politics  of  his  time,  the  wonderful  influence  that  he  had  on  the 
national  life  of  Ireland,  and  the  intense  affection  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  every  patriotic  Irishman  whose  good  fortune  it 
was  to  come  into  contact  with  him.  Every  week's  issue  of  the 
Nation  tells  of  something  done  by  this  pure-souled,  chivalrous 
patriot  for  the  land  he  loved  so  well.    It  is  a  national  loss  that 
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no  life  of  Davis  has  as  yet  been  written,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  will  keep  the  promise  made  in  the 
original  preface  to  Davis's  Essays  of  writing  the  biography  of 
his  dead  friend  and  editing  his  speeches  and  correspondence. 

Listen  to  this  speech  of  his — one  of  the  last  he  ever  delivered, 
for  scarcely  five  months  had  gone  by  after  speaking  it  when  he 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Mount  St.  Jerome  Cemetery.  Mark  the  high 
character  of  it,  the  pure  and  noble  purpose  that  speaks  in  every 
ttetter,  the  unflinching  and  unsullied  patriotism  that  shines  from 
every  line.  He  is  present  at  the  first  banquet  of  the  famous  '82 
Club,  held  on  the  Kith  April,  1845,  and  O'Gonnell  is  in  the  chair, 
with  a  phalanx  in  green  uniform  before  him  that  any  king  might 
boast  of.  William  Smith  O'Brien  is  there  ;  so  too,  amongst 
many  others,  are  Thomas  MacNevin,  M.  J.  Barry,  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  the  two  Richard  O'Gormans,  John  B.  Dillon,  D. 
F.  M'Carthy,  John  Mitchel,  "  solicitor,  Banbridge,"  John 
Martin,  "  Loughorne,  Newry,"  Terence  Bellew  MacManus, 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  Edward  Walsh,  and  John  Gray. 
Anyone  who  wants  a  detailed  account  of  this  brilliant  scene  will 
get  it  in  John  Mitchel's  sketch  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 
Davis  has  risen  amidst  great  applause  to  propose  ' '  The  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland."  He  speaks  as 
follows  : — 

"  You  did  well,  sir,  in  putting  this  toast  on  your  list.  There 
is  a  close  connection  between  national  art  and  national  indepen- 
dence. Art  is  the  born  foe  of  slavery,  and  of  the  friends  of 
slavery — of  ignorance,  of  sensuality,  and  of  cowardice.  It  is,- 
therefore,  your  proper  ally.  It  ia  no  fantastic  or  speculative 
assertion  that  national  art  is  closely  connected  with  national  in- 
dependence ;  philosophy  affims  it — history  atiirms  it.  Art  has 
flourished  under  every  variety  of  domestic  Government — under 
oligarchy,  monarchy,  and  democracy — under  Pope,  prince,  and 
people — but  it  never  flourished  under  a  foreign  rule.  Its  high- 
est conceptions  seem  denied  to  provinces,  like  progeny  to  the 
imprisoned  eagle.  Nor  can  smallness  of  size  disable  a  country 
from  greatness  in  art.  Antwerp,  Florence,  Athens,  each  of  these 
did  far  more  for  art  than  all  the  empires  now  existing  on  earth, 
but  they  were  independent.  'Tis  not  smallness  of  size,  but 
meanness  of  spirit,  that  forbids  high  art.  'Tis  most  natural  it 
should  be  so.  How  can  he  who  only  sees  in  the  faces  of  his 
fallows  the  cunning  of  struggling  slavery — how  can  he  whose 
gaze  can  rest  on  no  native  landscape  that  is  not  marred  by  pain- 
ful and  servile  poverty — be  a  consummate  artist  ?  How  can  he 
who  never  heard  the  shout  of  freemen — never  looked  on  the 
"  sight  entrancing"  of  citizens  arrayed  in  arms  for  freedom — 
how  can  he  who  rarely  meets  a  face  confident  with  patriotic 
strength,  or  a  form  lifted  by  a  great  ambition — how  can  he 
reach  the  form  of  a  national  artist  ?  Yet  Ireland  is  fitted  to 
compete  with  Europe  in  art.  The  organisation  of  our  people  is 
exquisitely  subtle,  and  their  minds  romantic  and  believing.  The 
aspect  of  the  country  is  more  variable  and  suggestive  than  any, 
perhaps,  in  the  world.  We  have  proved  by  example,  too,  that 
the  mind  and  hand  of  the  Irish  are  apt  to  devise  and  delineate. 
We  sent  out  a  Barry,  whose  abounding  grandeur  towered  over 
the  cleverness  of  England  like  a  forest  tree  among  flowers — a 
Forde,  whose  name  is  too  little  known,  and  whom  I  cannot 
allude  to  without  mourning — that  true  son  of  the  soil — that 
home-taught,  untravelled,  genuine  native ;  yet  whose  imagina- 
tion was  distinct  in  its  stormiest  hours,  and  whose  pencil  was 
true  as  a  sunbeam.  I  am  loth  to  speak  of  living  artists — of 
Maclise — of  Burton,  and  Hogan,  and  Danby,  ^nd  Moore,  and 
Mulready — I  need  not  enumerate  them  ;  I  am  incompetent  to 
judge  them  ;  time  will  judge  them.  Yet  they  are  but  earnests 
of  what  Irish  art  would  become  if  Ireland  were  independent. 
Art,  I  repeat,  is  your  proper  friend.  It  may  make  our  country 
more  familiar,  and,  with  that  familiarity,  more  dear  to  our  coun- 
trymen ;  it  may  realise  the  spirit  of  our  touching  superstitions  ; 
it  may  picture  the  dignity  that  stalks  in  frieze,  and  the  heroic 
affections  that  circle  round  the  peasant's  hearth.  It  can  do 
much  more.  It  contains  not  only  the  present,  but  the  past  and 
the  possible.  It  would  put  before  us  the  strong  record  and 
cruel  acts  of  the  oppressor — it  would  picture  the  sufferings,  the 
struggling  wrath,  the  hot  outbursts  of  the  oppressed — it  would 
seclude  the  slave,  and  shame  him  at  his  own  baseness  ;  hurry 
the  doubting  to  the  battle-field  it  pictured  ;  and  inflame  the 


heart  of  the  fearless  patriot  with  a  gladdening  prophecy.  We, 
sir,  are  interested,  then,  in  the  advancement  of  art,  and  it  is 
equally  concerned  for  our  success.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  pa- 
tronage which  a  restored  aristocracy  and  an  educated  and  am- 
bitious people  would  give  it.  1  speak  of  the  spirit  you  will 
infuse  into  it — I  speak  not  of  the  money,  but  the  passions,  of 
independence.  Make  Ireland  a  nation  and  you  will  do  more 
for  national  art  than  if  you  mortgaged  your  estates  for 
pictures  and  turned  your  own  halls  into  drawing  schools. 
Make  Ireland  a  nation,  and  the  Irish  artist  will  feel  himself  a 
partner  in  your  toils,  your  ambitions,  and  your  renown  ;  he  will 
be  nourished  upon  the  great  sights  and  thoughts  of  a  liberated 
people— he  will  be  surrounded  by  men  vieing  in  nationality, 
and  worshipful  of  national  genius  :  he  will  dedicate  that  genius 
to  honour  the  influence  that  inspired  it.  I  ask  the  artists  of 
Ireland  to  recognise  and  aid  you  ;  and  I  ask  you  to  give  with 
me,  'The  Advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Ireland.' " 

Is  it  any  wonder  "  the  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthu- 
siasm" ?  Was  ever  art  credited  with  such  a  high  and  holy  mis- 
sion 1    Poor,  poor  Davis  !    Bereaved  Ireland  ! 

Seven  months  later,  on  the  2Gth  November,  when  the  second 
banquet  of  the '82  Club  was  held,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  John 
Mitchel  to  propose,  "  The  Memory  of  our  lost  brother,  Thomas 
Davis." 

This  death  of  Davis  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Irish  cause,  as 
well  as  to  all  who  knew  him.  There  was  not  a  national  public 
man  in  Ireland  at  the  time  from  whom  an  expression  of  sorrow 
cannot  be  found  in  the  Nation.  There  was  not  a  poet  or  poetess 
who  had  contributed  to  that  paper  who  failed  to  lament  in 
touching  verse  the  loss  that  had  befallen  Ireland. 

The  faithful  and  affectionate  care  with  which  his  reputation, 
his  personal  character,  and  even  the  memory  of  his  very  fea- 
tures, was  guarded  by  his  colleagues  of  the  Naf  iun  is  evidenced 
by  this  note,  which  appeared  in  the  leading  columns  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  death  : — 

We  have  seen  an  abominable  caricature  drawn  by  a  Mr. 
O'Driscoll,  and  published  by  Mr.  Lesage,  purporting  to^  be  a 
portrait  of  Thomas  Davis.  It  is  as  much  a  portrait  of  the  Grand 
Turk.  This  traffic  is  dishonest,  and  must  be  put  down.  But 
two  portraits  of  Davis  are  in  existence,  and  one  of  them,  by 
our  distinguished  countryman.  Burton,  is  in  progress  for  speedy 
publication." 

Another  note  requests  that  "  such  persons  as  had  a  loan  of 
books  from  Thomas  Davis— and  his  library  was  at  the  service 
of  every  man  engaged  in  the  public  cause — will  send  them 
forthwith  to  the  Nation  office,  that  they  may  be  returned  to  his 

family."  a-  ^ 

Compared  with  Davis,  the  contributions  of  Gavan  Duffy  to 
the  Poets'  Corner  of  the  Nation  were  only  few,  though  his  sig- 
natures were  almost  as  numerous.  In  turns  he  signed  his  songs 
and  ballads  "  C.  G.  D.,"  "The  Black  Northern,"  and  "The 
O'Donnell."  Amongst  other  pieces,  the  last  nom  de  plume  is 
attached  to  "The  Irish  Chiefs,"  published  in  the  number  for 
the  28th  February,  1846,  and  titled  then,  "Time  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  be."  Some  were  not  owned  at  the  moment  of  publi- 
cation, but  were  merely  dated,  as,  for  instance,  "  The  Patriot 
Bride,"  "  Loudon,  July,  184G."  Duffy,  it  would  seem,  took 
greater  care  in  the  original  preparation  of  his  pieces  than  did 
many  of  his  fellow-writers,  as  his  poems  are  comparatively  un- 
altered in  the  various  volumes  in  which  they  now  appear,  while 
some  of  theirs  are  completely  changed. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  MEMOIRS  0_F^APTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore, 

Chapter  IV, 
1509—1553. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  who  was  as  fond  of  theology  as  of  dancing, 
executed  various  pirouttes  in  the  former  line,  through  which  he, 
rather  unreasonably,  compelled  the  whole  nation  to  follow  him  ; 
and  difficult  as  it  was  to  keep  with  his  changes,  either  as 
believer,  author,  or  husband,  or  know  which  of  his  creeds  he 
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wished  to  be  maintained,  which  of  his  books  he  wished  to  be 
believed,  or  which  of  his  wives  he  wished  not  to  be  beheaded, 
the  people  of  England,  to  do  them  justice,  obeyed  every  signal 
of  his  caprice  with  a  suppleness  quite  wonderful,  and  danced 
the  hays  with  their  monarch  and  his  unfortunate  wives  through 
every  variety  of  mystery  and  murder  into  which  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  executioner  could  lead  them. 

But  the  Iriah  were  not  to  be  dragooned  into  blessings. 
Strongly  attached  as  they  have  ever  been  to  their  ancient  faith 
and  ancient  institutions,  it  would  have  required  either  a  docility 
under  the  rod  of  despotism,  which  is  one  of  the  faults  most 
rarely  imputed  to  them,  or  a  long  course  of  contidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  good  intention  of  their  rulers — which  is  still, 
unluckily,  a  desideratum  in  their  hearts — to  have  weaned  them 
from  a  religion  so  interwoven  with  all  their  feelings  and  recol- 
lections. Proffered  even  by  the  most  friendly  hand,  the  boon  of 
Reformation  would  have  been  slowly,  if  at  all,  accepted  ;  but, 
preached  from  the  mouths  of  the  same  race  whose  cry  had  never 
been  aught  but  "  Death  to  the  Irish  !"  and  accompanied  by  all 
that  apparatus  of  persecution,  with  which  law  and  religion  have 
ever  been  surrounded  in  Ireland,  is  it  wonderful  that  the  boon 
should  have  been  fiercely  and  at  once  rejected  ? — is  it  wonderful 
that  a  continuance  of  the  same  persecuting  policy  which  made 
us  spurn,  without  inquiry,  the  creed  of  our  oppressors  then, 
should  have  kept  ua  good  Catholics  and  bad  subjects  ever 
since  ? 

As  a  specimen  of  the  gentle  'arts  by  which  the  new  religion 
was  recommended  to  the  people,  read  what  follows  :  "  Under 
pretence  of  obeying  the  orders  of  State,  they  seized  all  the  most 
valuable  furniture  of  the  churches,  which  they  exposed  to  sale 
without  decency  or  reserve.  The  Irish  annalists  pathetically 
describe  the  garrison  of  Athlone  issuing  forth  with  a  barbarous 
and  heathen  fury,  and  pillaging  the  famous  church  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  tearing  away  the  most  inoffensive  ornaments,  so  as  to 
leave  the  shrine  of  their  favourite  Saint  Kieran  a  hideous  monu- 
ment of  sacrilege."* 

The  venerable  crosier  of  St.  Patrick,  too — which,  even  in  the 
present  enlightened  times,  would  be  viewed,  I  fear,  with  more 
genuine  homage,  than  all  the  assembled  croziers  and  mitres  of 
the  whole  Protestant  bench  of  Ireland — was  by  the  Vandal  re- 
formers of  that  period  insultingly  committed  to  the  flames. 

Conciliation,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  as  well  understood 
then  as  it  ia  at  present ;  and  the  prelate  selected  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth  to  smooth  the  way  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Protestaut  religion  in  Ireland  appears  to  have  transmitted 
his  mantle  to  that  mild  and  tolerant  archbishop  who  is  at  pre- 
sent so  actively  employed  in  maintaining  it  there. 

Raised  from  an  obscure  origin  by  his  talents  and  learning.  Bale, 
the  Bishop  of  Oasory,  on  becoming  a  lord  of  the  Church  aristo- 
cracy, assumed  the  arrogance  of  the  station  as  a  substitute  for 
the  pride  of  birth,  and  mistaking  violence  of  temper  for  reli- 
gious zeal,  employed  the  "  live  coals  from  the  altar"  in  kindling 
around  him  dissension  and  reven^^e.  "  Even  the  weak  among 
the  new-reformed,"  says  the  historian,  "  were  terrified  ;  and  the 
Romish  party  held  this  spirited  and  turbulent  enemy  in  the 
utmost  abhorence.  He  insulted  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
without  reserve  or  caution,  and  during  the  short  period  of  his 
residence  in  Ireland  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  fear  and  per- 
secution." 

The  obstinate  perseverance  of  the  Irish  in  their  old  belief  ia 
not,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  the  readiness  with  which 
the  people  of  England  veered  about  from  one  religion  to  another 
during  the  three  reigns  that  succeeded  the  Reformation,  f 

*  Leland. 

t  Lloyd  describes  them,  during  the  interval  between  Mary's 
accession  and  her  first  parliament,  as  "like  the  .Jewish  children 
after  the  captivity,  speaking  a  middle  language  between  Hebrew  and 
Ashdod."  See  his  "State  Worthies,"  in  which  we  find  recorded  a 
number  of  those  eminent  and,  no  doubt,  excellent  persons,  who  con- 
trived, notwithstanding  the  very  opposite  interests  that  prevailed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  to  hold  situa- 
tions of  trust  under  these  sovereigns. 

Nor  was  it  only  politicians  that  exhibited  this  convenient  flexi- 
bility— the  great  "Reformer"  Latimer  changed  his  opinion  no  less 
than  eight  different  times. — See  Lingard,  vol,  vii.,  p.  269.    "  Cran- 


It  ia  a  curious  proof  of  the  utter  indifference  with  which 
persons  in  authority  viewed  those  great  changes  of  religion, 
that  Sir  Anthony  Saintleger,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Ireland  when  the  new  regulations  of  divine 
worship  were  to  be  established,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  waa 
again  made  deputy  in  the  time  of  Mary,  when  theae  same  regu- 
lations were  to  be  all  abolished. 

Bacon  seems  to  think  that  a  versatile  disposition  gains  as 
much  in  happiness  as  it  loses  in  dignity — and  certainly  what- 
ever dignity  Ireland  may  have  maintained  by  adhering  Bo 
steadily  to  her  ancient  faith,  the  happiness  that  results  from 
versatility  is  all  on  the  side  of  England. 

Chapter  V. 
1553—1553. 

The  Irish  were,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  very  first,  declared 
"enemies"  by  the  English  law,  and  it  is  the  only  declaration  of 
the  English  law  by  which  they  have  very  cordially  abided  ever 
since.  So  invariably,  indeed,  has  England  taught  them  to  con- 
sider their  interests  as  the  very  antipodes  of  hers,  that  had  the 
restoration  of  Popery  in  Mary's  time  been  permanent,  it  would 
have  required  but  a  good  course  of  persecuting  Popish  Lord 
Lieutenants  to  convert  the  great  mass  of  the  Iriah  nation  to 
Protestantism. 

What  a  change  would  this  have  produced  !  Six  millions  of 
Lutherans  might  now  have  been  the  petitioning  body — the 
idolatry  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  would  have  been  lavished 
upon  St.  Brigid  instead  of  King  William — some  Jesuit  instead 
of  Lord  Eldoj),  some  crusader  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, might  have  have  been  profl'ering  their  swords  and  counsels 
against  the  cause  of  religious  liberty ;  and,  to  crown  all.  Cap- 
tain Rock,  for  want  of  better,  might  have  been  forced  to  put 
up  with  the  reformed  creed,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
no  less  troublesome  as  a  Protestant  than,  he  flatters  himself, 
he  is  now  as  a  Papist. 

According  to  the  usual  rule  of  contrariety  between  the  two 
countries,  the  reign  of  Mary,  which  was  attended  with  horrors  in 
England,  is  almost  the  only  interval  of  peace  and  quietness  that 
the  annals  of  my  ancestors  exhibit  in  Ireland.  Some  local  fight- 
ing it  is  true,  took  place  among  my  relatives  the  O'Briens,  the 
O'Neals,  &c. ,  but  little  more  than  was  absoluely  necessary  to 
keep  their  hands  in  practice  against  a  change  of  administra- 
tion. 

The  last  Lord  C  n,  upon  being  found  one  day  by  a  friend 

practising  with  his  sword  against  the  wainscot  before  dinner,  and 
being  asked  the  reason  of  his  assiduity  at  this  exercise, 
answered,  "  I  have  some  company  to-day  that  I  expect  to  quar- 
rel with" — and,  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner,  the  members 
of  my  family  are  obliged  occasionally  to  rehearse,  even  in  their 
moments  of  tranquillity,  for  the  reception  of  any  new  guests 
that  may  be  sent  them,  in  the  shape  of  governors,  from  Eng- 
land. 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  these  trifling  interruptions, 
both  Government  and  people  were  at  peace  during  the  whole  of 
this  reign  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  only  period  in 
which  the  Irish  have  been  left  the  unmoleded  exercise  of  their 
religion  was  a  period  of  perfect  tranquillity  and  tolerance — 
such  freedom  from  persecution  being  enjoyed  at  this  time  that, 
according  to  Ware,  "  several  English  families,  friends  to  the  Re- 
formation, fled  to  Ireland,  and  there  enjoyed  their  opinions  and 
worship  without  molestation" — this,  too,  during  the  "  bloody" 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  !    Will  our  rulers  never  read  history  ? 

The  pestilent  bigotry  with  which  England  was  infested  after 
the  Reformation  has  been  represented  as  exclusively  a  Catholic 

mer's  faith"  (says  Ml'.  Brodie)  "  was  continually  changing.  He  at 
at  one  time  as  furiously  persecuted  those  who  denied  tranaubstan- 
tiation  as  ever  he  did  any  other  imputed  heresy,  and  was  long  a 
stickler  for  pilgrimages,  purgatory,  &c." — History  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  the  Parliament  convened  in  Ireland  on  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, "  Most  of  the  temporal  lords"  (says  Leland)  "  were  those 
whose  descendants,  even  to  our  own  days,  continue  firmly  attached 
to  the  Romish  communion  ;  but  far  the  greater  part  of  the  prelates 
were  such  as  quiethj  evjoyed  their  sees  by  conforming  occasionally  to 
different  modes  of  religion," 
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disease — and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  justify  Protestants 
in  appropriating  all  the  remains  of  the  virus  to  themselves. 
Luckily,  however,  the  lion  has  taken  his  turn  to  be  painter. 
Dr.  Lingard,  a  noble  Catholic  divine,  has  established  beyond 
doubt  the  melancholy  fact  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  was 
equally  busy  on  both  sides  ;  and  that  Cranmer  was  the  author 
of  that  penal  code*  against  heresy,  under  which  himself  and 
others  were  so  cruelly  sacrificed  afterwards. 

The  intolerant  principle  of  "eradicating  the  cockle"  and 
"cutting  out  the  gangrene"  was  common  to  the  professors  of 
both  creeds — the  only  difference  was  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  principle  was  put  into  practice  ;  and,  even  reducing  the 
question  thun  to  a  mere  summing  up  of  victims,  when  we  have 
taken  into  account  the  Anabaptists  and  Unitarians  burned  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Elizabeth,  together  with  the 
long  list  of  Catholics  who  under  various  pretences  were  racked 
and  executed  duriug  the  latter  reign,  it  will  leave  a  balance  in 
favour  of  Protestant  tolerancef  by  no  means  considerable 
enough  to  be  looked  back  to  with  pride,  particularly  if  this 
small  difference  in  the  amount  of  bigotry  then  is  to  be  made  a 
pretext  by  the  stronger  party  noiv  for  monopolising  the  whole 
bigotry  to  itself  in  future. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  IRISH  EXILE'S  FAREWELL. 

BY  E.  K.  H. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  land  that  I'm  leaving — 

The  land  of  mirth,  beauty,  and  smiles  ; 
As  my  bark's  on  the  wide  ocean  heaving, 
I  drink  to  thee.  Queen  of  the  Isles  ! 
Forget  tbee  I  cannot !  no,  never  ! 

Thy  equal  I  never  can  see  ! 
In  memory  thy  beauty  will  ever 
Be  with  me,  acushla  machree. 

Of  true  glories  old  Ireland  may  boast — 

Past  ages  of  evil  and  war 
Have  failed  to  drive  out  from  her  coast 
The  faith  which  her  children  bled  for. 
Forget  her  I  cannot  !  no,  never  ! 

No  matter  where'er  I  may  roam. 
Wealth  and  riches  in  vain  may  endeavour 
To  blot  from  my  memory  my  home. 

The  days  of  my  boyhood  I  spent  there. 

And  right  gaily  those  days  flitted  by  ; 
I  was  welcomed  wherever  t  went  there. 
And  when  parting  shook  hands  with  a  sigh. 
Forget  thee  I  cannot  !  no,  never  ; 

Dear  Erin,  thy  name  still  will  be 
The  sure  source  of  comfort  for  ever 
To  an  exile  beyond  the  blue  sea. 

So,  mavourneen,  I  bid  thee  farewell  ! 

Heaven's  blessing  be  on  thee,  fair  isle  ! 
Though  to  leave  thee  the  fates  now  compel, 
I  trust  it  is  but  for  a  while. 

Forget  thee  I  cannot  !  no,  never  ! 

Already,  aroon,  thour't  from  sight  ; 
Bat  from  thee  my  heart  cannot  sever — 
My  darling  old  Ireland,  good  night  ! 


*  "  Edward  died  before  this  code  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  ;  by  the  accession  of  Mary  the  power  of  the  sword  passed 
from  the  hands  of  one  religious  party  to  those  of  the  other  ;  and 
within  a  short  time  Cranmer  and  bis  associates  perished  in  the  flames 
which  they  had  prepared  to  kindle  for  the  destruction  of  their  op- 
ponents.''— Lingard,  vol,  vii.,  p.  259, 

t  In  Mr,  Southey's  "  Book  of  the  Church,"  we  find  a  striking  proof 
of  the  pertinacity  with  which  falsehoods  are  persevered  in  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  good  old  cause  of  bigotry.  lu  the  very  face  of 
Dr.  Lingard's  complete  exposure  of  the  absurd  tictina  relative  to 
Gardner's  death,  this  gentleman  has  gravely  re-statfd  the  whole  tale 
as  authentic. 


LARRY  DOYLE; 

OR, 

THE  LUCKY  JACKDAW, 


By  Akiom. 
Chapter  II. 

At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  due  north  from  the  village 
of  which  we  write  was  situated  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  strongly  built  of  the  many  castles  in  the  South  of 
Ireland.  It  was  founded  by  a  chief  of  the  O'Brien  family,  and, 
thanks  to  the  kind  attentions  of  our  loving  Saxon  neighbours, 
it  could  host  of  as  chequered  an  existence  as  any  castle  in  the 
world.  Biic,  as  this  is  not  the  place  to  trace  its  fortunes,  wa 
must  be  content  with  dealing  with  it  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  our 
story. 

The  present  owner — a  whimsical,  eccentric  old  bachelor  of 
sixty  or  thereabouts,  Samuel  Stubbers  by  name — was  a  descen- 
dant of  one  of  Crouiwell's  favourites,  to  whom  the  castle  and 
estates  were  made  over  in  the  "  good  old  days," 

In  consequence  of  the  drinking  and  gambling  propensities  of 
his  Cromvvellian  forefathers,  and  his  own  equally  pious  charac- 
teristics, we  find  the  originally  splendid  estate  of  the  O'Briens 
curtailed  to  about  1,000  acres  of  rich  pasture  land,  200  acres  of 
which  he  kept  in  his  own  hands,  the  remainder  being  let  to 
farmers  whose  forefathers  were  the  O'Briens'  staunch  sup- 
porters. 

The  Stubbers  household  consisted  of  only  three  persons  be- 
sides the  master  ;  all  the  other  employees  living  in  their  own 
homes.  Samuel  Stubbers,  Esq.,  J. P.,  &c.,  being  a  martyr  to 
the  aristocratic  complaints  of  gout,  whims,  and  bad  temper, 
could  not  bear  a  lot  of  servants  about  the  blace. 

About  one-half  of  the  castle  was  closed  up — never  used — and 
was  indeed  fast  going  to  decay.  The  unused  windows,  gables, 
buttresses,  and  chimneys  were  utilised  by  numerous  birds  to 
build  their  nests  in  ;  and  one  of  the  whims  of  old  Stubbers  was 
that  they  should  not  be  disturbed. 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  Samuel  Stubbers,  Esq.,  J.P.,  was 
all  bad.  No  such  thing.  He  had  some  good  points  ;  and  con- 
sequently was  liked  well  enough  by  his  immediate  retainers  and 
friends.  One  of  his  traits  in  particular  deserves  to  be  remarked. 
He  was  never  known  to  break  his  word.  No  matter  what  pro- 
mise he  made  h^  was  sure  to  perform  it,  and,  what  was  better 
still,  he  kept  his  word  with  the  poorest  and  meanest  person  as 
well  as  with  the  richest  and  best-off. 

Some  of  the  very  old  people  said  that  this  point  he  inherited 
from  his  mother,  a  sweet  and  gentle  lady,  who  died  when  he 
was  only  eight  years  old  ;  and  many  there  were  who  said  that 
if  she  had  lived  Samuel  would  have  been  a  better  and  wiser 
man. 

Samuel  had  no  immediate  relatives  except  a  stepsister,  some 
years  his  junior,  who  twenty  years  previously  had  married  an 
English  merchant,  and  who  kept  up  afterwards  but  a  very  irre- 
gular correspondence  with  her  brother,  seeming  indeed  for  long 
years  together  to  have  wholly  forgotten  his  existence. 

Judge,  then,  the  surprise  of  Samuel  when  he  received  one 
morning  a  letter  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hannah  Nobbers,  contain- 
ing any  amount  of  gushing  and  sisterly  affection,  and  ending  by 
saying  she  would  visit  her  dear  brother  at  the  dear  old  home, 
bringing  with  her  her  two  sweet  daughters,  Susannah  and 
Judith,  whose  many  accomplishments  and  youthful  prattle 
would,  she  was  sure,  cheer  and  enliven  her  brother  in  his  self- 
imposed  loneliness  amongst  those  uncivilized  Irish." 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  this  paragraph  of  Mrs.  Nobbers's 
letter  that  that  lady  had  become  during  her  long  married  life 
completely  Anglicized — that,  in  fact,  she  regarded  herself^  as 
pure  English  and  everyone  and  everything  Irish  as  something 
quite  beneath  the  notice  of  one  boasting  such  untarnished  Saxon 
descent  as  herself  and  her  connections. 

Still  this  lady,  v/ho  so  detested  and  looked  down  on  all  things 
Irish,  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to  an  Irish  ebtate,  and  was 
coming  over  to  Ireland,  "  with  her  two  sweet  daughters,"  with 
the  decided  intention  of  not  recrossing  the  Channel  until  either 
her  sweet  Susannah  or  her  sweet  Judith  was  installed  as  heiress 
of  the  Stubbers  estate. 
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To  say  that  Samuel  was  surprised  after  reading  hia  step- 
sister's letter  was  indeed  true  ;  but  that  he  was  delighted  could 
not  with  the  slightest  truth  be  asserted. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  groaned,  "  by  the  sword  of  Oliver  and  hia 
sainted  memory  amn't  I  in  a  fix  !  Wait !  let  see — when  will 
they  be  here  ?  Oh,  she  saya  :  '  We  intend  to  travel  quietly, 
and  will  probably  not  reach  you  for  a  fortnight  after  you  receive 
this  letter.'  A  fortnight!  oh,  jingo!  and  not  a  room  in  the 
house  that  could  be  slept  in  by  anyone.  Tarnation  seize  ye, 
Hannah  Nobbera,  for  taking  such  a  start  out  of  me  this  morn- 
ing.   But  sure,  by  the  sword  of  Oliver,  I  must  do  something." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  he  did  something — namely, 
to  ring  the  bell  sharply.  It  was  quickly  answered  by  a  bright- 
eyed,  curly-headed  lad  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  Paddy 
Dunn  by  name.  This  young  fellow  was  engaged  in  various 
minor  duties  about  the  house,  such  as  polishing  boots,  cleaning 
knives,  running  of  messages,  opening  doors,  answering  bells, 
«fcc.  His  leisure  he  employed  in  inventing  and  practising 
tricks,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  housekeeper  and  the 
groom. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Magrath  engaged,  Paddy  ?"  said  Paddy'a  master. 

"No,  sir — yes,  sir — she's  in  the  kitchen,  yer  honour,"  an- 
swered Paddy,  changing  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  other- 
wise trying  to  keep  himself  a  little  stationary, 

"No,  sir — yes,  sir — she's  in  the  kitchen,  yer  honour," 
mimicked  Paddy's  amiable  master  ;  "  send  her  up  to  me  aa 
quick  aa  possible." 

Paddy  decamped,  and  in  about  five  minutes  afterwards  Mrs. 
Anne  M'Grath,  cook  and  housekeeper  (and  brain -keeper  too, 
some  affirmed),  made  her  appearance  before  her  master. 

Mrs.  M'Grath  was  an  exceedingly  well-preserved,  nice  old 
woman,  with  a  complexion  as  fresh  aa  a  rose,  a  pair  of  large,  in- 
telligent looking  brown  eyes,  and  an  abundance  of  hair  almost 
white.  She  was  dressed,  of  course,  plainly,  but  was  extremely 
neat  and  clean  in  appearance. 

"  Well,  I'm  in  a  divil  of  a  fix  this  morning,  Mrs.  M'Grath, 
and  want  your  assistance  if  ever  I  wanted  it.  There's  that 
affectionate  sister  of  mine,  that  didn't  write  to  me  for  the  last 
three  years,  sends  me  word  to-day  that  herself  and  two  young 
lady  dau;;hters  are  coming  over  here  in  a  fortnight's  time.  And, 
by  the  a  word  of  Oliver,  I  believe  there's  not  a  room  or  a  bed  or 
a  thing  in  thia  old  cursed  house  fit  for  anyone.  What's  to  be 
done  ]" 

Mrs.  M'Grath  listened  patiently  until  the  old  man  had 
finished  his  tirade,  and  then  said  very  quietly  : 

"  That  is  very  unexpected,  sir  ;  but  how  many  ladies  are 
coming,  did  you  say,  sir  ?" 

Three,  I  tell  you — the  mother  and  two  daughters." 

"  And  they'll  have  maids,  too,  I  suppose,  sir  T' 

"  How  the  divil  do  I  know  what  they'll  have,  ma'am.  Maybe 
they'd  bring  cats.  But  I  want  to  know  how  I'll  manage  this 
infernal  old  barrack  V 

Mrs.  Magrath  considered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said  : 

'■  You  will  want  to  get  three  or  four  rooms  repaired  and  order 

new  furniture  and  beds  from  K  .    That's  all  I  can  see  to  be 

done  at  present." 

"And  to  have  those  chattering  carpenters  and  masons  ham- 
mering about  my  ears  for  a  fortnight !" 

"  If  you  don't  like  the  noise,  sir,  shure,  couldn't  they  manage 
the  rooms  ia  the  east  wing,  an'  you  wouldn't  hear  'em  at  all 
while  they'd  be  at  them. " 

'•  And  the  best  rooms  in  the  house  are  in  that  very  wing,  only 
these  cursed  fools  about  here  say  they  are  haunted." 

"  Oh,  sure  that's  on'y  nonsense,  sir.  Never  fear,  when  they're 
settled  an'  snug  an'  nice  they'll  do  very  well." 

So  it  was  settled  between  them  that  the  nearest  carpenter, 
Jack  Clancy,  and  his  son  Jim,  should  be  at  once  sent  for  to 
mend  and  patch  up  the  old  floors,  doors,  &c.,into  respectability; 
also  that  the  mason,  Paul  Derapsey,  should  come  and  exercise 
his  art  on  the  walla,  chimneys,  &c. 

To  work,  therefore,  they  all  went  with  a  will,  and  never 
within  the  recollection  of  the  inmates  or  neighbours  was  there 
such  a  delightful  fuss  about  Stubber  Court.  But  do  all  they 
could,  the  tradesmen  were  very  hard  pressed  for  time,  as  they 
found  the  rooms  dreadfully  dilapidated. 


Paddy  Dunn  was  in  the  highest  of  spirits.  Such  driving 
and  running  he  never  before  experienced  aa  was  during  these 

momentous  days.     Going  to  K          every   day,   calling  at 

the  very  biggest  shops,  bringing  home  such  carloads  of  bedsteads 
wash-stands,  chairs,  tables,  nick-nacks,  and  so  on,  Paddy  was 
nearly  wild  with  delight. 

Not  so  Paddy's  master,  though.  He  kept  away  in  the  hitherto 
habitable  part  of  the  Court  all  day.  Still  he  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  pay  a  vist  every  evening  to  the  tradesmen  and  see  how 
the  work  was  progressing,  which  visit  generally  ended  by  his 
getting  into  a  rage  at  the  tediousness  of  the  work,  and  cursing 
so  much  that  Jack  Clancy  remarked  often — in  his  absence, 
be  it  understood — that  "  he  thought  he'd  set  fire  to  the  house 
wid  his  cursin',  th'  oul'  haythin." 

With  all  the  noise  and  fuss,  things  were  progressing  very 
favourably  ;  and  on  the  second  day  previous  to  that  on  which 
the  expected  companj'  was  to  arrive,  four  rooms  had  been  gotten 
into  very  habitable  order.  On  the  following  morning,  Mrs. 
M'Grath  intended,  with  the  help  of  a  girl  hired  for  the  occasion, 
to  light  fires  in  all  the  newly  prepared  rooms,  so  that  they  might 
be  thoroughly  aired. 

The  tradesmen  were  kept  for  the  following  day  doing  sundry 
jobs  about  the  house — a  very  fortunate  circumstance  as  it  after- 
wards proved. 

On  the  morning  in  question — that  is,  the  morning  of  the  day 
immediately  proceeding  that  of  the  expected  arrivals — as  Mrs. 
M'Grath  and  the  girls  were  just  leaving  the  kitchen  on  their  way 
to  the  new  rooms,  they  were  a  little  astonished  by  hearing  the 
master's  bell  ringing  furiously.  Directing  the  girl  to  proceed  on 
her  way,  Mrs.  M'Grath  went  at  once  to  her  master's  room,  where 
she  f oivid  him  strutting  up  and  down,  looking  black  as  thunder, 
and  holding  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"Oh!  what  is  the  matter,  sir?  No  bad  news,  I  hope," 
queried  the  housekeeper,  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  sight. 

"Everything  is  the  matter,  ma'am  !  Just  listen  to  this,  if 
you  please.  Jingo,  ma'am,  but  I'm  out  of  my  wits  with  that 
woman.    Listen  to  this.    Tarnation  seize  on  women  1" 

Mrs.  M'Grath  was  listening — and  very  patiently  too,  con- 
sidering how  very  complimentary  to  her  sex  was  her  master's 
last  expression. 

"  Mrs.  Hannah  Nobber  writes  to  her  dear  brother — that's  me, 
ma'am — that  she  and  her  dear  girls  and  their  two  maids — mind 
you,  two  maids  ! — will  be  here  to-morrow.  She  says  all  they 
will  require  is  five  rooms — her  own  maid's  room  must  be  near 
her  own  room  ;  that  she  expects  the  coach  to  bo  in  waiting  at 

K  at  three  o'clock  to  convey  them  here.     How  are  wo  to 

manage  the  other  room  1    That  is  the  talk,  by  Oliver." 

"  Why,  as  the  men  are  here,  sir,  they  may  be  able  to  arrange 
the  small  room  that  opens  off  the  largest  of  the  others,  an'  I 

can  send  Paddy  into  K  for  the  things  that  '11  be  wanted,  if 

you  like,  sir."  _  _ 

"  All  right ;  call  them  up,  and  tell  them  to  work  like  niggers, 
and  if  they  finish  it  in  time  I'll  give  them  a  crown  extra." 

To  work,  therefore,  the  men  were  put,  and  work  away  they 
did  with  a  will.  The  things  were  brought  home  from  K— — , 
and  sjrauged  in  the  room  before  seven  o'clock.  By  thia  time 
it  was  very  nearly  dark — a  cold,  clear  evening  in  March.  There 
was  no  candle  or  lamp  lit. 

The  men  were  tired  after  the  day,  and  sat  down  to  rest  for  a 
few  minutes.  Paddy  Dunn  was  standing  leaning  against  the 
jamb  of  the  door.  Mrs.  M'Grath  and  the  girl  were  busy  at  the 
grate  building  up  a  fire,  which  they  were  going  to  light,  and  on 
their  operations  the  eyes  of  all  the  males  present  were  fixed. 

A  feeling  of  gloom  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  room— a 
kind  of  stupor  and  listleasness  seemed  to  be  over  the  men  pre- 
sent—a feeling  which,  strange  to  say,  had  its  strongest  influence 
on  Paddy  Dunn. 

Presently  Mrs.  M'Grath  set  fire  to  the  wood  in  the  grate. 
The  wood  burned  readily  enough  and  blazed.  She  then  com- 
menced putting  small  bits  of  coal  on  the  teuring  wood.  But 
the  chimney  would  not  draw  the  smoke,  so  the  room  soon  be- 
came filled  with  it. 

They  opened  the  window  as  an  outlet.  No  use.  It  only 
seemed  to"  get  thicker  and  thicker. 

At  last  the  girl  pulled  dowu  the  fire  entirely,  and  rebuilt  it. 


She  was  proceeding  to  set  fire  to  it  again  when  Mrs.  M'Grath 
said  : 

"  Stop  Mag— what's  the  use  ?  Sure  it's  the  chimbley  is  bad. 
Here,  Paddy  Dunn,  take  the  brush,  run  it  up  in  the  chimbley, 
an' knockdown  the  soot." 

Paddy  left  his  position  at  the  jamb  of  the  door,  and  his  occu- 
pation of  rubbing  his  eyes,  which  were  smarting  from  the  smoke  ; 
he  seized  the  brush,  catching  the  sweeping  part  withjboth  hands, 
and  advanced  to  the  fire-place.  Having  inserted  the  handle  in 
the  opening  of  the  chimney  he  closed  his  eyes — to  prevent  the 
soot,  as  he  thought,  from  blinding  him — and  drove  the  handle  of 
the  brush  with  all  his  might  as  far  as  he  possibly  could  up  the 
chimney. 

Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  he  and  all  in  the  room  were 
horrified  by  hearing,  proceeding  apparently  from  the  chimney, 
in  hoarse,  terrible  accents,  the  dreadful  words  : 

"  I'll  have  ye  yet,  you  villian  ;  I'll  catch  ye  yet." 

Paddy  instantly  dropped  the  brush,  and  turned  and  fled 
through  the  door,  screaming  at  the  pitch  of  his  voice  : 

"  I'm  ett !  Oh  !  the  divil'a  in  the  chimney,  and  he's  hunting 
me. 

All  in  the  room  followed  his  valorous  example,  and  if  they 
did  not  immediately  overtake  him  in  his  flight  it  was  not  for 
want  of  will  but  power. 

«  Just  as  Paddy,  followed  closely  by  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany— all  tearing  along  the  corridor  as  if  a  pack  of  wolves  or  a 
legion  of  demons  were  in  pursuit — just  as  Paddy  reached  the 
top  of  the  stairs,  he  ran  right  against  his  master,  who  was  pro- 
ceeding to  pay  his  visit  to  the  novf  finished  rooms.  The  conse- 
quence was  they  both  fell,  and  tumbled  down  the  stairs  over 
and  over  each  other  until  they  reached  the  bottom  in  a  manner, 
as  regards  mind  and  body,  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  bravest  of  the  company,  on  reaching  th^  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  seeing  the  master  and  Paddy  falling,  got  such  a  counter- 
fright  as  immediately  restored  their  senses,  partially  at  least. 
When  they  reached  the  interesting  pair  at  the  bottom,  Paddy, 
with  closed  eyes  and  pale  face,  was  murmuring  his  prayers,  as  he 
was  quite  sure  he  was  dying — if  not  already  dead.  Paddy's 
master,  who  had  already  scrambled  to  a  sitting  position,  was  ex- 
hausting his  breath  and  his  strength  together — the  former  in 
cursing,  the  latter  in  trying  occasionally  to  reach  his  fallen 
henchman,  and  apply  to  him  what  the  French  call  "  a  blow  with 
the  foot." 

At  last,  after  half  an  hour,  we  find  Samuel  Stubbers  seated  in 
the  most  comfortable  position  in  his  own  particular  sanctum, 
convinced  that  there  must  be  something  in  that  room,  and  swear- 
ing loudly  that  he  would  give  £300  to  anyone  who  banished  the 
infernal  thing  out  of  it  before  the  morrow.  His  auditors  were 
the  housekeeper  and  Mick — a  kind  of  boy-of-all-work,  who  was 
being  despatched  for  the  doctor  to  attend  to  poor  Paddy.  The 
workmen  had  gone  to  their  homes,  spreading,  as  they  went, 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  dreadful  ghost  at  Stubber's  Court, 
and  of  its  owner  offering  £300  to  anyone  who  would  banish  it. 

Soon  a  considerable  number  of  persons  had  gathered  at  the 
court,  and  a  great  many,  induced  by  the  large  sum  of  money 
offered,  had  gone  to  the  room  ;  but  all  had  retreated  in  haste,  for 
no  sooner  had  they  entered  the  room  than  the  words  so  often 
quoted  in  this  sketch  were  repeated  in  unearthly  accents. 

Tn  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  news  reached  the 
village,  and,  after  going  through  about  half  its  community, 
reached  the  ears  of  our  old  acquaintances,  Larry  Doyle  and  his 
son  Tom,  who  were  both  engaged  in  finishing  a  small  job  of 
work.  By  which  the  reader  will  learn  that  Larry  had  acted  on 
the  resolution  we  last  heard  him  expressing.  His  family  were 
so  delighted  at  so  miraculous  a  change  that  they  aided  and 
helped  him  in  every  way  in  their  power  to  make  him  keep  his 
resolve  ;  so,  when  he  asked  Tom  to  sit  up  with  him  awhile,  and 
do  some  little  thing  for  him,  Tom  was  only  too  willing  to 
assent. 

"  Oh  !  three  hundred  pounds,  father — only  think  of  id  I  Mo- 
ther and  Milly  id  have"  

"Och,  nonsense,  Tom,"  interrupted  Larry;  "sure  if  'tis  a 
real  ghost,  'tis  only  the  priest  would  dhrive  it  away." 

"  No  matter.  Come,  father,  an'  I'll  say  me  prayers  every 
step  of  the  road." 


"  Well,  we'll  go  up  and  see  about  it,  anyhow,"  said  Larry. 

The  father  and  son — Tom  keeping  his  promise  by  saying  his 
rosary  over — proceeded  to  Stubber's  Court,  which  they  reached 
at  about  ten  o'clock. 

"  Begor,  boys,  we  come  to  have  a  look  at  the  ghost,"  said 
Larry  to  the  group  who  were  gathered  in  the  great  old  kitchen. 

"  Begor,  Larry,  maybe  'tis  sperrits  yer  afther,"  said  one. 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  another,  "  he  is  afther  givin'  them  up. 
Go  up,  Mrs.  M'Grath,  ma'am,  an'  tell  the  masther  that  Larry 
Doyle  will  banish  the  ghost." 

At  which  there  was  a  general  langh,  joined  in  by  Larry  as 
well  as  any  of  them. 

Mrs.  M'Grath  got  the  master's  permission  for  Larry  to  enter 
the  ghost-room.  Accordingly  he  did  so,  but,  instead  of  hurry- 
ing out  of  it  as  the  others  who  entered  had  done,  he  came  down 
to  the  kitchen  in  about  ten  minutes,  called  Tom,  and  brought 
him  with  him  to  the  room,  where  they  remained,  to  the  conster- 
nation of  all  who  were  in  the  house,  nearly  half  an  hour. 

At  the  end  of  that  time,  on  being  admitted  to  an  audience 
with  Samuel,  Larry  informed  that  individual  that  he  would — on 
being  supplied  with  a  long  ladder,  and  with  his  son's  assistance 
— banish  that  ghost  from  Slubbers  Court,  and  would  further- 
more pledge  that  he  would  never  again  trouble  its  inmates. 

The  ladder  was  got  and  placed  against, the  side  of  the  house, 
Tom  ran  it  up  and  scrambled  to  the  roof,  then  to  the  chimney- 
top  of  the  haunted  room.  Tom's  father  then  got  a  long  pole 
and  went  into  the  room,  followed  as  far  as  the  door  by  some  of 
the  hardiest  of  the  other  men,  who  watched  with  keenest  in- 
terest Larry  as  he  inserted  the  pole  into  the  chimney,  turning 
it,  twisting  it,  and  pounding  it  against  the  sides.  After  about 
five  minutes  of  this  work,  a  small  stone  was  dropped  down  the 
chimney,  and  Larry  immediately  dropped  his  pole  with  the 
words,  "She's  caught"  ;  and  turning  down  the  stairs  proceeded 
to  the  courtyard. 

"  Did  ye  ketch  it?"  queried  Larry. 

"  Yia,  'tis  here,"  answered  Tom,  pointing  to  that  part  of  his 
coat  immediately  over  the  heart,  which  part  contained  a  kind  of 
pocket  placed  inside,  wherein  lay  ensconced,  warm  and  breath- 
ing, that  dreadful  ghost  of  Stubbers  Court,  our  old  friend  Tom's 
jackdaw. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  whereby  Larry  and  Tom  were 
to  call  at  Stubbers  Court  on  the  following  morning,  when,  if  all 
went  well  there  in  the  meantime,  Larry  was  to  get  the  promised 
reward.  After  this  the  lucky  ghost-layers  took  their  leave. 
Just  as  they  were  going,  the  loungers  about  the  court,  who  were 
watching  them  with  wondering  eyes,  heard  coming  from  the  di- 
rection of  Larry  and  his  companion  the  words  so  dreaded  : 

"  I'll  have  ye  yet,  you  villian  ;  I'll  catch  ye  yet." 

On  the  following  morning  Larry  and  Tom  Doyle  had  an  in- 
terview with  Sam  Stubbers.  Larry  told  him  the  whole  story  of 
the  jackdaw,  which  so  tickled  the  old  fellow's  fancy  that  he  in- 
sisted on  adding  something  to  the  promised  reward.  Larry  de- 
murred to  this  at  first,  but  the  master  of  the  court  would  have 
his  way.  So  it  was  arranged  that  Larry  should  receive,  in  lieu 
of  money  (for  Samuel  was  generally  short  of  cash)  the  lease  of 
a  nice  farm  iust  become  vacant.  It  was  also  settled  that  Tom 
should  remain  in  the  court  for  the  present,  in  place  of  poor 
Paddy  Dunne,  who  was  found  to  have  a  broken  arm,  and  had 
been  removed  to  his  mother's  house  to  be  cared  during  his  ill- 
ness. On  Piddy's  recovery  he  sought  a  new  master,  as  no 
earthly  power  would  ever  induce  him  to  face  Stubbers  Court  or 
its  master  again. 

Chaptek  III. 

Mrs.  Nobber  and  the  young  ladies,  with  their  maids,  came  to 
Stubbers  Court,  saw  Stubbers  Court,  but,  alas  for  human  expec- 
tations !  they  did  not  conquer  Stubbers  Court.  And  they  lost 
their  chance  of  ever  inheriting  its  broad  acres,  and  all  through 
over-anxiety  to  make  it  their  own  at  once. 

This  is  how  their  expectations  were  frustrated.  Samuel 
Stubbers,  as  our  readers  may  guess,  was  one  who  could  not 
brook  dictation  upon  anything  ;  and  he  especially  detested  be- 
ing reminded  that  he  was  old,  or  that  he  ought  to  make  a  will. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  how  indignant  he  was  when  his 
beloved  sister,  after  many  gentle  hints  and  insinuations,  kindly 
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advised  him  to  make  hia  will  at  once,  while  she  was  there,  and 
f  athermore  explained  to  him  his  duty  of  leaving  all  he  possessed 
to  either  of  her  daughters.  "  It  would  be  such  a  nice  little 
fortune  for  either  of  them,  you  know,  very  probably  when  it  was 
tinderstood  over  in  England  that  she  was  an  heiress  some  of  the- 
ariatocracy  would  immediately  make  her  an  offer,  and  she  would 
become  a  lady  of  title."  And  poor  Mrs.  Nobber  smiled  at  the 
pleasing  idea  of  being  a  mother  to  a  Lidy  This  or  Lady  That. 

But  her  smiles  were  not  of  long  continuation,  for  Samuel,  who 
then  at  last  divined  her  motive  in  paying  him  the  visit,  broke 
into  such  a  torrent  of  vituperation  that  he  actually  frightened 
her  away.  So  she  and  all  her  belongings,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, left  Stubbers  Court  much  sooner  than  they  expected,  and 
recrossed  the  Channel. 

"  It  never  rains  but  it  pours"  is  a  proverb  very  often  exempli- 
fied in  this  life,  and  never  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  Larry 
Doyle  and  his  family. 

Old  Stubbers  was  so  well  pleased  with  Tom  that  he  sent  him 
to  school  for  several  years,  during  which  time  Tom's  family  had 
thriven  and  prospered  immensely — so  much  so  that  they  were 
at  length  in.  a  position  to  pay  a  good  yearly  sum  towards  his 
education,  the  expenses  of  which,  for  the  previous  five  years, 
had  been  paid  by  old  Samuel. 

On  Tom's  gently  hinting  so  much  to  Stubbers,  the  following 
characteristic  conversation  took  place,  which  will  explain  matters 
better  than  we  can  : — 

How  old  are  ye  now.  Master  Tom,  that  you  are  getting  so 
very  independent  ?" 

"I  was  seventeen  last  May,  sir;  but  it  is  not  that — I 
want"  

"Oh,  no,  by  jingo,  of  course  you  want  your  independence  ; 
but  that  you  won't  have,  sir,  as  long  as  I'm  Samuel  Stubbers. 
You  see  the  way  this  cursed  old  estate  is  going  to  the  dogs,  so 
you'll  stay  at  home  and  look  after  the  accounts,  or  else  have 
your  independence  and  go  be  hanged." 

So  Tom  stayed  "  at  home,"  for  he  really  loved  his  benefactor, 
though  he  sorely  regretted  leaving  his  studies.  And  he  was 
amply  rewarded  ;  for  about  two  years  afterwardai  old  Samuel 
was  suddenly  stricken  down  with  paralysis,  and  when  told  by 
the  doctor  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live  he  despatched  a 
messenger  in  all  haste  for  a  lawyer  and  a  minister. 

Both  quickly  arrived.  The  man  of  law  proceeded  to  fill  in  the 
forms  for  a  will,  having  received  the  patient's  instructions.  The 
will  was  duly  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards old  Stubbers  made  his  exit  from  life.  What  was  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  folio  w^ing  day  to  hear  that  before  he  died 
he  had  bequeathed  his  whole  property  to  Thomas  Doyle  for 
ever. 

Tom  grew  up  a  good  man  ;  had  his  father,  mother,  sisters, 
and  brothers  to  live  with  him,  and  the  young  people  thoroughly 
educated  and  so  fitted  for  their  position.  He  lived  a  long, 
happy,  and  good  life,  leaving  to  his  son  a  flourishing  estate,  and 
ever  to  his  last  hour  cherishing  the  memory  of  the  bird  which 
under  God  had  been  the  means  of  raising  him  and  his  to  wealth 
— the  lucky  jackdaw. 

[the  end.] 


ALONE. 

EY  JOHN  MURDOCK. 


I  feel  so  much  alone — yea,  all  alone — 

In  this  queer,  struggling,  fighting  world  of  onrs, 
That  oftentime  my  heart  makes  weary  moan 

At  the  slow  passing  hours. 
In  all  the  myriads  that  around  me  move 
I  have  not  one,  a  single  soul,  to  love, 

Nor  to  love  me. 
I  know  not  how  it  is,  unless  there  be 

A  secret,  which  I  have  not,  that  compels 
Heart  unto  heart  to  cleave.    Life  will  flee, 
And  o'er  my  bier  the  solemn  funeral  bells 
May  make  sad  melody — 
Till  then  I  hope  ;  though  all  creation  cried, 
*'  Unloved  he  lived,  and  all  unloved  he  died  !" 


MONSIEUR  DE  IX  PONCE,  M.R.I.A. 

It  is  a  rate  thing  to  find  a  foreigner  a  member  of  any  dis- 
tinctively Irish  body  ;  and  when  the  place  of  one  holding  so 
exceptional  a  position  has  been  vacated  by  death,  his  career  ia 
deserving  at  least  of  a  passitig  notice. 

Monsieur  Amed.'e  de  la  Ponce,  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  died  a  few  days  ago  in  Paris.  Though  he  had  never 
visited  Ireland  ha  ardently  attached  himself  to  her  cause,  and 
devoted  himself  to  her  history. 

Almost  one  of  the  last  of  the  small  remnant  now  left  of  the 
once  great  Imperial  Army  of  the  First  Napoleon,  Monsieur  de 
la  Ponce  passed  away  at  the  advanced  of  89.  He  belonged  to  a 
family  devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  whom  they  served  with  honour 
and  distinction.  His  mother,  Louisa  Eleanor  de  Meulon,  was 
cousin-germane  to  Madame  Guiz  )t ;  his  father,  Mathieu  Benoit 
de  la  Ponce,  held  the  position  of  Postmaster-General  ;  and  his 
Grandfather  held  under  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  besides  the  im- 
portant post  of  High  Commissioner  of  War,  that  of  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Minister  of  War,  under  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
his  firm  friend,  and  by  whom  he  was  considered  as  a  "right- 
hand." 

Although  thus  of  essentially  royalist  antecedents,  Monsieur 
de  la  Ponce  engaged  under  Napoleon  as  volunteer  in  the  6th 
Hussars.  He  distinguished  himself  in  several  engagements, 
and  gave  every  promise  of  being  one  of  the  glories  of  the  great 
French  army  had  he  not  retired  from  it  in  1815  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon.  In  private  life  as  well  as  in  his  military  career 
he  was  governed  in  all  his  actions  by  the  well-known  motto, 
"  Noblesse  oblige." 

Of  indefatigable  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  study  of  history,  genealogy,  and  numismatology,  in. 
which  latter  science  he  was  of  rare  and  profound  skill. 

The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Viscount  O'Neill  de 
Tyrone,  a  descendant  of  that  most  illustrious  Irish  house,  in- 
spired him  with  the  idea  of  collecting  all  possible  documents  re- 
lative to  the  officers  or  soldiers  who  had  served  France  in  the 
Irish  Brigades.  By  long  and  careful  research,  he  succeeded  in 
compiling  a  work  on  this  subject,  unique  of  its  kind,  and  of  great 
interest.  The  manuscript  of  this  work  he  presented  to  the 
Pioyal  Irish  Academy,  of  which,  in  return,  he  was  created  a 
member — an  honour  shared  by  some  other  distinguished 
foreigners. 

The  Archrealogical  Society  of  Louvain,  of  which  also  he  was  a 
member,  gratefully  recollected  the  valuable  and  active  help 
afforded  by  him  in  classing  the  library. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  late  Monsieur  de  la 
Ponce,  we  shall  give,  as  an  illustration  of  his  character,  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  drawn  of  his  early  friend  by  the  brilliant  pen  of 
the  well-known  author,  Alexander  Dumas  {[xre),  in  his  Me- 
moirs 

"  One  day  there  passed  through  the  streets  of  Villers  Coterets 
a  young  man  about  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years  of  age,  wear- 
ing with  rare  grace  and  elegance  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the 
Hussars.  His  air  and  noble  bearing  were  as  remarkable  as  his 
beauty,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  even  considered  feminine 
were  it  not  that  a  deep  sabre  gash,  which  commenced  at  the  left 
side  of  the  forehead  and  terminated  at  the  right  angle  of  the 
upper  lip,  stamped,  as  it  were,  on  his  physiognomy  the  brand 
of  courage  and  manliness  without  in  the  least  spoiling  the  regu- 
larity of  his  features.  ^ 

"Such  was  Amede'e  de  la  Ponce. 

"How  long  I  have  lost  sight  of  you,  my  dear  de  la  Ponce  ! 
But  wherever  you  may  be,  should  these  lines  ever  meet  your 
eye,  you  will  find  them  a  sincere  and  aff'ectionate  token  of  my 
undying  friendship.  You  have  done  much  for  me,  my  dear 
friend,  when  you  said  to  me,  '  Believe  me,  my  good  young  fel- 
low, there  are  better  things  in  life  than  love  and  pleasure,  or 
hunting  and  dancing,  or  the  many  wild  dreams  of  youth  ;  there 
is  work  !  If  you  wish  to  acquire  happiness,  learn  to  work !'  And 
vou  were  right.  To  you  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  German  and 
Italian,  which  languages  you  spoke  as  well  as  you  did  your 
native  tongue,  and  which  you  taught  me  in  my  short  intervals 
of  relaxation." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  if  it  were  not  for  Monsieur  de 


la  Ponce  France  would  never  have  had  the  entertaining  works 
of  Alexander  Dumaa  (ph-c)  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  rnarriaoe  of 
his  daughter,  Mdlle.  de  la  Ponce,  to  the  Viscount  O'Noill  de 
Tyrone,  Ireland  would  not  ba  possessed  of  the  interesting  manu- 
script presented  by  hirn  to  her  Academy.  Such  are  the  strange 
results  of  chance  and  circumstance.  Monsieur  de  la  Ponce  has 
left  other  documents  on  ancient  Irish  families  which  may  yet  be 
published  to  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  Irish  race.  Dur- 
ing his  illness,  the  brave  old  soldier  of  the  First  Empire  and  dis- 
tinguished Irish  archseologist  was  devotedly  attended  by  his 
granddaughter,  Valentine  O'Neill  de  Tyrone,  a  lady  who  has 
inherited  her  grandfather's  taste  for  langua;^e3,  and  is  remarkable 
for  her  beauty  and  most  amiable  manners.  M.  dela  Ponce  died 
as  became  a  true  Catholic,  comforted  and  sustained  by  the  aids 
of  our  holy  religion. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LBADINO  MEMBER 
OK  THE  COUNCIL  OP  THE  .SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XXXVIII. 

Before  treating  the  subject  of  eclipsis,  which  will  be  commenced, 
in  next  week's  Lesson,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  learner  to  one  more  idiom  of  the  verb  to  be,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words  in  O'Donovan's  Irish  Grammar,  pp. 
164-5  :  —  "It  is  a  very  strange  peculiarity  in  this  language  that  the 
substantive  verb  c<x  can  never  ascribe  a  predicate  to  its  subject  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  preposition  i  (in),  or  Atin  (io),  as  rok  -pe  'n  a  f'o,5Al^c, 
he  is  a  priest.''  The  quotation  relating  to  the  idiom  in  question, 
though  taken  in  its  entirety  from  the  grammar  of  the  prince  of  Irish 
grammarians,  may  seem  a  little  obscure  to  the  young  student,  and 
insufficient  to  explain  this  very  strange  idiom.  A  n  additional  re- 
mark is  offered  to  assist  the  untutored,  not  to  find  fault  with  the 
author  or  condemn  his  statement,  because  a  good  teacher  and  a  fair 
critic  should  always  try  to  explain  and  reconcile,  but  not  to  be  fault- 
picking  and  disturbing. 

The  learner  will  perceive  that  in  the  example  given  above  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  .Ji  is  employed  but  not  accounted  for. 

Now  a  possessive  pronoun  is  alway-i  employed  in  this  idiom,  and 
Buoh  possessive  pronouu  must  be  of  the  same  perison  and  number  as 
th«  subject,  it  must  agree  with  the  predicate  in  number  and  case, 
and  always  goes  immediately  before  the  predicate,  as  in  the  example 
given  above.  This  peculiarity  of  construction  expresaes  a  state,  a 
— hood,  as  xaaxxhood,  priest/iooA  The  idiom  may  be  further  elucidated 
by  supplying  a  supposed  ellipsis  in  the  above  example  ;  thus — He  is  no 
longer  a  lay  man,  bat  "he  is  a  priest."  Or,  by  translating  the  idiom 
literally,  leaving  hood  understood,  thus— "  He  is  in  his  priest- 
(hood)."  This  "very  strange  peculiarity"  of  the  language,  thus 
analysed,  becomes,  after  all,  "  not  so  strange." 

A  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  If  AND  cj. 

If  denotes  simple  existence,  without  reference  to  auj'thing  else 
whatsoever— as,  if  fdjApc  e,  he  is  a  priest ;  but  ca  (as  in  the  idiom 
explained)  denotes  a  state  to  which  one  may  have  arrived. 
Vocabulary. 

ctog,  a  bell.  weuT),  size,  portion, 

cLoig,  of  a  bell.  ndkOi,  nine. 

cloiBCATii,  a  sword,  fj,i:;>.\l\c,  a  priest, 

CO,  so  ;  as,  co  f  atja  ie,  idiom  for    ■pei-o,  ready, 
"so  long  as"  ;  "as  long  as."     ub,  au  egg. 

X^t,  a  cause,  a  reason  why. 
1.  Ca  me  'u  mo  f  AgApc.  Ca  cu  'n  100  f oij;A|\t:.  Ca  f6  'ti  a  f  ajja^c. 
2.  bi  me  'ri  mo  iiig.  lii  cu  'n  ■oo  x^\^.  bi  fe  'n  Afig.  3.  if  feA)\ 
tne,  1f  feAf\  cu.  1f  feAfv  e.  4.  Ca  me  'ri  mo  beAii.  Ca  ctt  'n 
•oo  beAU.  Ca  fi  'n  a  bcAn.  5.  If  bcAii  me.  1f  beAti  cu.  1f  beiti 
'1.  6.  Ca  cu  'u  ■00  beAub.  Ca  me  'n  m'  oj\c.  7.  If  biom  au  op. 
If  beAC  An  cij\.  8.  Ca  beOibAp  AgAm.  9.  1f  feAfV  if  moTV  f^Ac  me. 
10.  riAC  milif -oo  beuU  Ca  b-f uil  cu  Atioif  ?  Ca  me  Aim  fo.  11. 
b-f uib  All  ceuT)-f)fvoinn  fei'o  ?  Ca  fe  i\eit)  be  h-Am  fAt)A.  12.  Cia 
tiieux)  •oe  CI015  e  ?  Ca  fe  ah  uaol  13.  b-fuib  f6  co  iriAlb  be  pu  ? 
SAOibim  50  b-fuib.  14.  5eAfvp  au  c-A]\An,  Ajuf  cuijn  im  up  Aif e. 
15.  An  Aib  bcAC  fion  •oeApg?  If  iuaic  An  ■oeoc  e.  IG.  Cxo  fAC 
b-fuib,  cu  Ann  fo  60  moc  ?  17.  SAOibn  uac  b-fuil  au  ub  fo 
up.  18.  Ca  b-fuil  An  fgiAn  ?  CAfeAnnfo.  19.  b  fuibfegCApp  ? 
ni'b.  20.  b-fuiL  fe  geup?  Ca  f e  co  geup  be  cbonDeAtri. 
1.  I  am  a  priest.    Thou  art  a  priest.    He  is  a  priest.   2.  I  am  in 


my  king-(hood) — I  am  raised  to  the  position  of  king.  Anr/Uo'. — I 
am  a  king.  Thou  art  a  king,  &.o.  3.  I  am  a  man  (not  a  woman). 
Thou  art  a  man.  lie  is  a  man.  4.  I  am  a  woman  (past  girlhood). 
Thou  art  a  woman.  She  is  a  woman.  .'>.  1  am  a  woman  (I  assert 
that  I  am  a  woman  and  not  a  man).  ...  U,  7,  and  8  are  easy. 
9.  I  am  a  man  of  great  reputation.  10.  How  sweet  thy  mouth  is. 
11.  Is  the  breakfast  ready  ?  It  is  ready  this  long  time.  12.  What 
o'clock  is  it  ?  It  is  (the)  nine.  13.  Is  it  so  late  7  I  think  it  is.  14. 
Cut  the  bread,  and  put  fre.ih  butter  on  it,  I.").  Do  you  like  red 
wine?  It  is  a  good  (kind  of)  drink.  1(>.  VVhy  art  thou  here  so 
early  ?  17.  1  think  this  egg  is  not  fresh.  18.  Where  is  the 
knife?  Here,  19.  Is  it  short?  No,  20.  Is  it  sharp  ?  It  is  as 
sharp  as  a  sword, 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 

Hidden  Towns. 

1.  By  Thaddeus  of  Connaught : — 

May  every  Irish  girl  and  boy 

Leave  English  trash  aside, 
Thus  curb,  and  onward  press  to  quell 

The  Loudon  journal  tide. 

See  how  they  paint  "  a  Paddy"  near 
Deep  rouged  and  polished  "Jack" — 

Dark,  low's  the  abuse  they  on  him  heap. 
His  good  repute  to  hack. 

So  now,  dear  friends,  Young  Ireland  help, 

Hint  of  its  charms  ye  may. 
And  each  e'en  one  recruit  obtain. 

To  hurl  esurient  prints  away. 

CHARADES. 

2.  By  Philip  N.  GafiFney  :— 

On  earth  you'll  find  my  first  is  rare  ; 
To  get  it  is  most  men's  greatest  care  ; 
"  Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree" 
My  second  you  will  surely  see. 

Unite  the  two,  and  then,  I  trow, 

You'U  find  a  poet  that  you  know  ; 

Some  praised,  some  blamed  the  witty  maa — 

Now  guess  the  answer,  if  you  can. 

3.  By  Thaddeus  of  Connaught : — 

My  first  is  part  of  the  alphabet, 

A  communication  too  ; 
Next,  twice  curtail  a  pugilist. 

And  my  whole  in  Young  Irel.vnd  view. 

ENIGMAS. 

4.  —By  PhiUp  N.  Gaffaey. 

My  first  is  in  city,  but  not  in  town  ; 
My  second  in  circus,  but  not  in  clown  ; 
My  third  is  in  bee,  but  not  in  fly  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  laugh,  but  not  in  cry  ; 
My  fifth  is  iu  cat,  but  not  in  dog  ; 
My  sixth  is  iu  puuuh,  but  not  in  grog  ; 
My  seventh  is  in  wind,  but  not  iu  air  ; 
A  well-knowu  Lslaad  my  whole  will  declare, 

5.  — By  Violet  Hayes. 

My  first  is  in  pin,  and  also  in  pine  ; 
My  second  in  yard,  but  not  in  line  ; 
My  third  is  in  mite,  and  also  in  site  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  night,  but  not  in  write  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  cake,  and  also  in  bread  ; 
My  sixth  is  in  gold,  but  not  in  lead  ; 
My  seventh  is  iu  cot,  and  also  in  house ; 
My  eighth  is  in  rat,  but  not  iu  mouse  ; 
My  ninth  is  in  gate,  and  also  in  gain  ; 
My  tenth  is  in  sick,  but  not  in  pain. 
Entire,  I  am  a  celebrated  philosopher, 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  NO.  30.  * 

Conundrums. — 1.  The  woman  turns  to  a  scarlet-runner,  and  the 
goat  turns  to  butt  her  (butter).  2.  A  cow's  trail.  3.  The  wind. 
Cares,  which  with  a  added  becomes  caress.  Enigma, — Timepiece, 
.  Charade. — Bridegroom. 
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A  JURY  JOKE. 

At  a  court  in  Texas,  the  Hon.  Judge  Devine  presiding,  the 
jury  in  a  criminal  case  failed  to  agree  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  court  attempted  to  coerce  a  verdict  by  refusiug  to 
discharge  them.    This  elicited  from  the  foreman,  L.  L.  Sweet, 
the  following  impromtu  lines  addressed  to  his  honour  : — 
"  Dear  Judge  Devine,  do  send  some  wine, 
Or  something  good  to  eat, 
for  'tis  plain  to  see  we  can't  agree. 
Your  obedient  servant,       Swebt.  " 

The  judge  dismissed  the  jury. 


GAS-JETS. 


A  Californian  philosopher  has  extracted  from  a  school-boy  the 
following  reply  to  the  query,  "  How  is  the  earth  divided,  my 
boy  ?"    "  By  earthquakes,  sir." 

'•Jane,"  cried  a  fond  mother,  sticking  her  head  out  of  the 
bedroom  door,  "  it  is  eleven  o'clock !  Tell  that  young  man  to 
please  shut  the  front  door  from  the  outside." 

An  exchange  wants  to  know  how  the  Turks  happened  to  learn 
to  fight  so  well.  Why,  because  most  of  the  Turkish  officers  have 
over  half  a  dozen  wives. 

"  I  told  her  I'd  never  amoke  another  cigar,"  he  said  softly, 
"  and  I  won't.    A  pipe's  plenty  good  enough  for  me." 

The  kind  of  flower  oftenest  raised  by  mothers  of  unruly  boys 
— The  lady's  slipper. 

The  man  who  hasn't  a, "ghost  of  an  idea"  is  evidently  "out 
of  spirits." 

Sure  to  harrow  up  your  soul — Peg-ends  inside  your  boots. 

A  man  ever  ready  to  scrape  acquaintances — The  barber. 

"  Do  you  know,"  remarked  a  rather  fast  youth  the  other  day 
to  a  stuttering  friend,  to  whom  he  was  slightly  indebted — "  do 
you  know  that  I  intend  to  marry  and  settle  down  !"  "  I  do- 
don't  know  anything  about  it,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  bii-but  I  think 
you  had  b-b-better  stay  single  and  settle  up  !" 

Sheridan, being  on  a  Parliraentary  committee,  one  day,  entered 
the  room  as  all  the  members  were  ready  for  business.  Perceiv- 
ing no  empty  seat,  he  bowed,  and,  looking  round  the  table,  said, 
with  a  droll  expression  of  countenance  :  "  Will  any  gentleman 
move  that  1  may  take  the  chair  V 

What  a  dressmaker  can  boast — "I'm  engaged  to  aew  and 
sew." 


LETTER-BOX, 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mnst  elatjss 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  publishing 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

J.  S,  D.  F. — Unless  in  exceptional  cases  the  post  of  railway  station- 
master  is  given  only  to  one  who  has  learned  the  nature  of  the  duties  as 
a  booking-clerk.  This  latter  berth  is  usually  secured  by  influence  with 
a  director  or  with  a  traffic  manager. 

R.  L. — A  paper  of  the  kind,  supplied  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  did  appear  in  an  early  number  of 
Young  Ibeland  ;  but  we  shall  consider  whether  we  should  now  be  jus- 
tified in  repeating  ourselves.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  the  handwriting 
is  quite  good  enough,  being  perfectly  legible  ;  but  for  posts  in  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  like  it  would  scarcely  pass,  as  your  letters  are  dumpy 
and  not  always  carefully  formed.  .  i 

F.  M'D.  M. — It  is  wholly  out  of  our  power  to  answer  correspondents 
by  post.  The  story  is  not  at  all  in  our  line,  as  you  would  have  known  if 
you  were  one  of  our  readers. 

K.  E. — Even  if  well  handled— which  we  may  tell  you  it  is  not — the 
subject  is  one  we  would  not  care  to  touch.  We  have  too  many  young 
readers. 

D.  I. — Forwarded  as  you  wished, 

A.  L. — We  fear  you  are  persevering  in  a  wrong  groove.  The  pieces 
are  disfigured  by  commonplace  phrases  like  "  Every  class  and  creed," 
limping  measures,  and  even  grammatical  blunders,  such  as  "  Those 
departs"— for  "those"  is  the  nominative  to  "departs,"  although  the 
two  words  are  in  different  Unes,  and  several  other  Words  intervene. 

P.  S. — Much  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  Thanks  for  the  contributions. 
All  have  merit  of  some  kind,  and  one  is  decidely  racy. 

The  Derry  Invincibles. — What  silly  fellows  you  must  be  !    When  you 


can  work  yourselves  up  to  such  a  state  of  excitement  over  so  mere  a 
trifle,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  party  passions  so  often  bring  dis^ace 
on  the  North.  Try,  in  Heaven's  name,  to  be  cooler  and  more  rational, 
not  alone  in  this  matter,  but  in  all  things.  You  will  gain  by  it  your- 
selves, and  the  fair  fame  of  your  country  will  gain  by  it  aiso. 

Schochrie. — See  our  answer  to  "  Sarsfield"  in  last  week's  number.  As 
for  those  who  think  of  "  going  in  for  some  English  awfuls,"  all  we  need 
say  is  that  they  themselves  will  be  the  losers  in  the  long  rim. 

Birdie. — There  is  some  literary  promise  in  the  style  ;  but  the  sketch 
itself  could  be  the  work  only  of  one  whose  kowledge  of  life  is  limited. 

M.  A.  H. — You  have  some  liveUness  ;  but  you  have  a  good  deal  to 
learn  before  you  are  master  of  a  presentable  literary  style.  As  we  keep 
Young  Ireland  up  to  at  least  a  respectable  level  in  that  regard  we  are 
compelled  to  deuline  your  little  story  with  thanks. 

Ricardo.— Your  little  jjiece  has  several  of  the  qualities  of  a  lyric 
poem,  besides  the  advantage  of  taking  up  a  new  subject.  Nevertheless 
we  do  not  print  it.  Your  first  four  Hues  are  historically  uutrue,  because 
the  Irish  "  national  press"  is  a  thing  of  comparatively  recent  birth. 
Again,  we  have  not  yet  "  vanquished  the  foe,"  therefore  you  make 
another  misstatement.  Also,  you  employ  "  red"  as  a  qualifier  twice  in 
three  verses  "  brave  band"  twice,  and  "  band"  in  all  four  times.  Such 
iteration  and  reiteration  in  so  short  a  piece  is  bad.  "  On  the  mass,"  is  a 
vague  phrase  as  you  use  it ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  cardinal  rule  with  every 
writer  above  all  things  to  make  his  meaning  clear, 

P.  F.  C. — The  serious  piece  shall  go  in.  The  other  does  not  capture 
o\ir  taste,  though  built  on  what  we  acknowledge  to  ba  a  humorous  con- 
ception ;  because  you  have  mixed  up  natural  humour  with  burlesque, 
with  the  result  of  producing  an  incongruous  affair.  However,  we  shall 
consider  it  again  ;  and  we  may  add  that  we  shall  always  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you. 

M.  J.  C— It  is  a  very  respectable  effort,  and  we  shall  find  a  place  for 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

E.  K.  H. — Poetic  certainly,  but  far  from  jjerfect.  We  briefly  indi- 
cate the  prominent  faults.  You  say  "  Man  passes"  when  you  mean 
that  ''people  pass,"  and  so  do  not  convey  your  meaning  to  others. 
Why  should  an  idler  frown  ?  The  act  without  a  reason  given  for  it 
looks  uncharacteristic,  "  Sweet"  is  employed  so  often  as  to  become  un- 
pleasantly monotonous.  Finally,  several  of  your  lines  defy  the  domi- 
nant metre — for  instance,  "Singing  oft  to  the  tumultuous  throng," 
which  even  an  experienced  public  reader  would  not  be  able' to  bring  into 
anything  like  step.  Go  over  the  poem  carefully  with  a  view  to  getting 
rid  of  the  defects  referred  to,  and  send  it  to  us  again. 

J.  K. — "  Nurtured  in  a  foreign  air" — the  word  "foreign"  here  has  no 
definite  meaning.  "  Flattery  never  on  thee  beguile" — the  "on"  makes 
nonsense,  besides  spoiling  the  metre.  "  Happy  thou  in  thy  grave" — 
this  line  is  a  syllable  short.  The  rest  would  pass  if  timely,  which  it  is 
not  now. 

Max, — Received.  Repeat  your  desire  each  time  about  the  nom-dt' 
plume,  lest  we  should  forget. 

Mac  Caura,—  1.  Indian-rubber  is  good  for  removing  dirt-marks  ;  so 
also  is  very  stale  bread.  2.  Yes.  3.  No.  It  is  hkely,  though,  that  the 
Agricultural  Editor  of  the  Nation  or  Weekly  News  could  inform  you.  4, 
Yes.  Thanks  for  your  efforts  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  readers.  The 
more  of  them  we  have  the  better  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  for  them. 
It  would  cost  us  much  less  to  cater  for  the  lower  tastes  to  which  yon 
allude,  and  undoubtedly,  if  we  did,  our  circulation,  judging  from  what 
is  actually  happening,  would  be  ten  or  twelve  times  greater  than  it  is; 
but  we  have  faith  iu  the  right,  and  trust  that  gradually  a  great  number 
of  our  countrymen  Will,  like  you,  give  np  the  English  journals  for  ours, 
and  so  enable  us  to  make  Young  Iueland  in  every  respects  what  we 
believe  it  to  be  in  some  respects  already — the  best  penny  literary 
periodical  at  present  before  the  public, 

J.  M.  K. — -We  are  rather  favourably  disposed  towards  the  verses  on  a 
first  reading,  but  it  strikes  us  that  there  are  too  many  of  them.  If  on 
consideration  the  objection  weighs  with  us,  we  shall  hand  them  to  the 
gentleman  you  name. 

F.  L. — The  name  Magner,  wa  fancy,  is  a  corruption  of  MacNeir, 
which  itself  is  an  abbreviation  of  MacConaire,  a  Munster  sept. 
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THE  SLEEVEEN 

By  Thomas  Sherlock, 
Author  of    I  want  the  Land,"  "  In  the  Nick  of  Time,"  "  Moll 
Murtha, '  "Nugget  Gnlch,  &c." 

[ALL  BIGHTS  RESERVE),] 

Chapter  V. 

With  the  promptitude  and  decision  which  marked  his  cha- 
racter, and  which  had  been  no  mean  factors  in  the  working  out 


•■  You  may  go  and  tell  the  attorney  that's  what  I  told  you."— (See  page  H2.) 


of  his  succesaful  career,  Chrbtopher  Clinch  had  quickly  pre- 
pared a  draught  conveyanoe  to  himself  of  all  thac  and  those 
the  lands  of  Caruakeerau,  containing  40a.  Or.  ip.,  Irish  planta- 
tion measure,  be  the  same  more  or  less"— meaning  the  farm 
then  in  possession  of  Denis  Dillon.  He  had  lost  no  time  in 
submitting  the  draught  to  counsel,  from  whom  he  received  it 
"settled"  on  the  Saturday  evening  previous  to  the  Sunday 
mentioned  in  our  last  chapter. 

So  anxious  was  he  to  have  the  purchase  of  Carnakeeran  safely 
concluded  by  the  earliest  possible  moment,  that  he  got  tne  of 
his  clerks  to  work  on  into  Sunday  morning  engrossing  the  deed 
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and  making  fair  copy  ;  for  the  attorney  wanted  to  have  this 
matter  off  his  mind  by  Monday  morning,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  turn  his  whole  attention  afterwards  to  preparations  for 
the  coming  eleetion. 

Monday  morning  came,  and  Mr.  Clinch,  without  waiting  for 
the  post  to  come,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  ouce  more  to 
The  Twelve  Beeches,  where  he  had  another  interview  with  its 
imprisoned  owner. 

As  Dillon  MacNamara  took  the  pen  in  his  hand  to  sign  the 
deed  he  said  : 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Clinch,  you  remember  that  this  sale  is  made 
on  the  condition  that  Denis  Dillon  remains  undisturbed  by  you 
in  his  holding,  precisely  as  he  would  have  been  by  rae,  so  long 
as  he  pays  his  rent,  and  that  he  is  to  have  his  own  time  to  pay 
up  the  arrears  V 

"  Of  course,  sir,  assented  Clinch  a  little  stiffly — "  I  have 
already  given  my  word  to  that  effect-." 

"  All  is  satisfactory,  then.'"  Whereupon  the  seller,  with 
something  like  a  sigh,  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  wrotp 
hastily  in  the  proper  place,  "  Dillon  MacNamara." 

The  conveyance  having  been  duly  "  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered," the  attorney  departed  for  home  immediately  after- 
wards. 

The  boy  sent  for  hia  letters  to  the  Dunahurly  postmaster  had 
just  come  back  with  the  post-bag  as  Clinch  entered  his  oflice. 
He  opened  it  at  once,  and  forthwith  plunged  into  its  contents. 
Almost  the  first  note  which  came  to  his  hand  was  the  unsigned 
scrawl  sent  by  Dowse. 

Had  a  bombshell  just  then  crashed  in  through  the  walls  of 
Hillview,  and  exploded  over  the  head  of  Hillview's  master,  that 
gentleman  could  not  well  have  been  more  astounded  or  alarmed 
than  he  was  on  reading  that  brief  communication.  His  two 
thousand  pounds  had,  then,  been  thrown  away,  so  far  as  the 
immediate  object  of  his  parting  with  them  was  concerned.  "  Ask 
the  priest"  Father  Donoghue  must  have  tried  to  put  down 
Dillon  and  faile  1.  The  priest,  with  all  his  learning,  was  a  very 
simple  man,  and  Dil  'on,  with  his  gab  and  his  audacity,  had  been 
too  much  for  him.  Tae  electors  of  Kiltymoine  would  again 
vote  "  wrong, '  and  a  1  would  be  lost.  Although  Dillon  had 
been  warned  of  the  chmge  of  proprietorship  he  had  not  been 
cowed  in  the  least. 

Such  wer-  some  of  the  notions  that  came  in  a  flood  to  the 
attorney's  i  ewildered  mind  at  first.  But  it  was  foreign  to  his 
nature  to  remain  long  either  frightened  or  confused.  He  was 
essentially  an  energetic  man,  with  no  small  power  of  devising 
means  to  attain  his  ends.  Anger  soon  succeeded  alarm,  and 
thought  took  the  place  of  amazement.  Dillon  should  be 
crushed. 

He  rang  a  bell,  and  a  clerk  came  into  the  private  office. 

"  Send  an  application  to  Denis  Dillon  of  Carnakeeran  for  im- 
mediate payment  of  two  years'  arrears  of  rent  on  his  farm  due 
to  me.  Let  the  messenger  wait  for  an  answer.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  will  be  that  he  can't  pay.  Send  him  then  an  ejectment 
process  without  loss  of  time.    Do  you  understand  1" 

"  Yis,  sir,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Then  go  about  the  matter  this  moment." 

When  the  clerk  withdrew,  Mr.  Clinch  began  to  survey  his 
present  action  from  another  point  of  view.  What  would  Dillon 
MacNamara  say  to  this  breach  of  a  stipulation  twice  made  before 
the  sale  of  Carnakeeran  ?  and  how  would  it  affect  the  matrimo- 
nial scheme  the  attorney  had  at  heart  ?  Well,  did  not  he  too  make, 
or  at  least  imply,  a  stipulation  on  the  other  side  ?  Did  he  not 
count  on  Dillon  holding  his  tongue  when  he  knew  who  his 
new  landlord  was  ?  And  did  not  Dillon  break  this  patent  obli- 
gation 1  Was  there  not,  then,  justification  enough  for  Clinch 
not  adhering  to  the  non-legal  covenant  of  the  bargain?  Of 
course.  No  one  could  be  so  foolish  as  to  say  no.  And,  besides, 
if  even  now  Dillon  would  not  only  refrain  from  opposing  him, 
but  endeavour  to  undo  the  mischief  he  had  done,  why,  the  pro- 
cess need  never  be  acted  on.  This  last  was  a  good  point  to  urge 
if  MacNamara,  with  his  absurd,  high-flown  notions  of  honour, 
should  happen  to  be  really  vexed. 

So  Attorney  Clinch  comforted  himself,  and  handing  over  the 
entire  conduct  of  his  office  to  his  chief  clerk,  went  away  to  look 
up  an  influential  election  committee. 


Denis  Dillon  received  the  application  for  the  arrears  while, 
bareheaded,  and  coatless  and  vestless,  with  shirt  wide  open  from 
breast  to  neck,  and  breeches  supported  only  by  a  belt  around  his 
waist,  he  was  engaged  in  working  at  the  getting  in  of  the  oats 
from  one  of  his  fields.  When  he  heard  himself  called  by  a 
shabby-looking  individual  in  a  suit  of  greasy  and  rusty  black 
cloth,  he  came  forward,  in  his  hand  the  wide,  three-pronged  fork 
with  which  he  had  been  pitching  sheaves  on  to  the  top  of  the 
pile  on  the  cart.  Sotting  the  handle  of  the  fork  on  the  ground, 
and  holding  it  firmly  near  the  prongs  with  his  left  hand,  while 
partially  leaning  on  the  implement,  he  laconically  inquired: 
"  Well  ?" 

"  This  is  for  you,"  said  the  man  in  rusty  black  with  a  smirk. 
Dillon  took  the  communication  and  read  it.    He  was  thun- 
derstruck. 

"  Well,"  said  the  messenger,  still  smirking,  after  a  conside- 
rable pause,  "  what  answer  am  I  to  take  back  ?" 
"  Who  sent  you  Y' 
"  Misther  Clinch." 
"  Do  you  know  what's  in  this  1" 

"Yis" — this  with  a  grin — " pay  up.  You  know  what  that 
manes,  I  suppose.    Are  you  goin'  to  do  it?" 

"No,"  roared  Dillon.  "I'm  to  get  my  own  time  to  pay. 
Misther  MacNamara  made  that  bargain  with  Clinch  ;  he  told 
me  so  ;  so  you  may  go  an'  tell  the  attorney  that's,  what  I  told 
you." 

"  All  right,"  grinned  back  the  messenger,  turning  away.  He 
had  evidently  been  well  posted  by  the  clerk  who  had  sent  him 
on  his  errand. 

Dillon  returned  to  his  work  with  the  reverse  of  an  easy  mind. 
Though  he  had  been  toiling  under  a  burning  sun  all  day  until 
the  messenger  came,  he  had  been  not  only  cheerful,  but  in  high 
spirits.  The  labour  was  great,  no  doubt,  but  the  yield  of  the 
land  was  great  also,  and  bore  with  it  the  glad  promise  of  happy 
days  in  the  near  future,  when,  freed  from  the  millstone  of  debt 
that  had  hung  round  his  neck  ever  since  the  farm  came  into  hia 
hands,  he  could  feel  himself  at  last  in  a  state  of  real  indepen- 
dence, owing  no  man  anything.  In  his  few  idle  moments  fancy 
was  fond  of  painting  for  him  charming  pictures  of  those  happy 
days  to  come  ;  but  he  discouraged  the  too  flattering  artist  be- 
cause of  her  inveterate  habit  of  putting  Nelly  Kearney  into 
every  one  of  those  pictures,  and  in  a  dearer  relation  to  him  than 
his  sober  judgment  could  admit  to  be  possible.  "No,"  he 
would  murmur,  "  I  hardly  think  she  cares  for  me  that  way  ;  an' 
even  if  she  did  I  doubt  if  her  father  would  agree  ;  so  it's  no  use 
thinkin'  of  it."  Yet,  for  all  that,  he  cherished  hope  unknown 
to  himself  ;  and  hope  rewarded  him  with  light  heartednesB  as 
well  as  self-confidence. 

But  this  application  of  Clinch's  for  the  arrears  was  very  per- 
plexing. It  was  true  that  when  the  young  man,  bearing  in 
mind  the  attorney's  words  at  the  unexpected  meeting  mentioned 
in  our  first  chapter,  went  up  to  Dillon  MacNamara  to  inquire 
about  the  matter  referred  to  by  Clinch,  the  first-named  gentleman 
kindly  explained  the  stipulations  he  had  made  for  Denis's 
benefit.  But,  if  so,  how  came  it  that  Clinch  so  soon  disregarded 
one  of , them  ?  Either  Dillon  MacNamara  had  spoken  untruly, 
or  Clinch  was  exerting  a  power  he  did  not  possess.  But  Mr. 
MacNamara  was  not  only  so  kind  hearted  but  so  honourable  a 
gentleman  that  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  disbelieve  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  Christopher  Clinch  was  such  an  "able 
dealer"  that  it  was  equally  hard  to  conclude  that  he  had  placed 
himself  in  a  false  position.  The  nut  Denis  Dillon  was  striving 
to  crack  was  therefore  a  very  hard  one,  and  it  troubled  him 
exceedingly.  ,    .  , 

He  worked  away  as  he  pondered  these  thmgs,  but  he  no 
longer  did  the  work  of  two,  for  the  spirit  which  gave  eagerness 
to  his  mind  and  added  strength  to  his  arm  had  deserted  him. 
But  ere  his  day's  labours  were  quite  done  he  finally  decided  that 
it  was  much  more  likely  that  Attorney  Clinch  had  made  a  false 
move 'than  that  Dillon  MacNamara  had  told  a  falsehood. 
Which  conclusion  of  Denis  Dillon's  might  be  held  up  as  an  illus- 
tration of  his  primitive  innocence,  or  of  the  value  of  a  good 
reputation  to  a  man,  according  to  the  light  in  which  advocates 
on  either  side  might  wish  to  have  it  regarded. 

At  all  events,  the  effect  which  his  own  decision  had  on  DiUon 
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was  to  make  him  more  reckless  concerning  Clinch's  enmity.  He 
meant  to  go  at  an  early  date  to  Mr.  MacNamara,  bringing  with 
him  the  application  for  the  arrears,  and  he  fell  quite  satisfied 
that  that  gentleman  would  see  him  safely  through  the  trouble 
the  attorney  threatened.  And  as  Denis  Dillon  was  only  a  human 
being,  and  therefore  far  from  perfect— and  as,  besides,  he  still 
felt  mortified  at  the  defeat  which  Father  Donoghue  had  inflicted 
on  him  the  day  before— he  went  home  to  his  supper  with  the 
determination  of  concocting  some  rhymes  against  Clinch  which 
he  would  sing  at  the  races  on  the  following  Thursday.  Nor, 
though  Denis  Dillon  was  a  good  practical  Catholic,  and  a  warm 
admirer  of  Father  Pat,  did  he  scruple  to  go  against  his  expressed 
wishes  in  the  affair  of  the  election  ;  "because,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "he  wouldn't  hear  what  I  had  to  say,  though  if  he  let  me 
say  it  I'm  almost  certain  it  would  have  opened  his  eye  about 
Clinch.  But  Clinch  had  the  first  word,  and  Father  Pat  likely 
thinks  everyone  says  nothing  but  what  they  mean  like  himself." 

Thursday  morning  came  ;  and  though  there  was  still  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  in  the  county  about  the  election,  there  was 
infinitely  more  about  the  Glenahurly  races  just  at  the  time,  not 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  glen,  but  among  the  population 
of  the  county  for  twenty  miles  away.  Everyone  who  could  at  all 
conveniently  go  meant  to  be  there.  All  Dunahurly  would  turn 
out  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  annual  day  of  amusement.  All 
Kiltymoine  would  do  the  same  even  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  this  day  was  a  special  one  with  them  ;  for  was  not 
the  son  of  their  kind  and  beloved  landlord  himself  about  to  ride 
his  own  mare  for  the  Plate,  and  could  any  of  them  dare  to 
think  of  being  absent  on  the  occasion  ?  Should  he  win,  and 
they  not  there  to  cheer  him,  his  victory  must  lose  half  its  value  ; 
should  he  lose,  and  they  not  there  to  cheer  him  even  more 
lustily  than  if  he  had  won,  they  would  have  felt  as  if  they  had 
deserted  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  So  Kiltymoine — man, 
woman,  and  child — determined  to  be  there. 

Willie  MacNamara  was  in  high  spirits  on  that  Thursday 
morning.  Moonshine  had  been  trained  to  perfection  under  his 
own  eye  ;  not  an  ounce  of  spare  flesh  was  on  her  ;  her  muscles 
were  like  steel  in  lhair  firmness  and  flexibility  ;  even  in  her  walk 
there  was  a  springiness  that  must  delight  the  beholder  ;  her  eye 
was  magnificently  bright,  and  her  whole  appearance  bespoke 
the  acme  of  animal  health.  Willie  therefore  was  so  jubilant 
that  he  could  scarcely  eat  any  breakfast.  He  had  been  with 
Moonshine  before  that  meal ;  he  hurried  to  her  as  soon  as  he 
had  partaken  of  it.  He  would  have  seen  her  led  down  to  the 
paddock  himself  but  for  another  desire  which  overmastered 
that  one— namely,  to  induce  his  father  to  come  down  to  the 
racecourse  to  witness  what  Willie  was  perfectly  confident  would 
be  his  triumph. 

He  dressed  himself  in  his  jockey  suit— a  jacket  of  broad  green 
and  white  stripes,  with  a  black  cap  and  the  ordinary  breeches 
and  boots— and  when  arrayed  to  his  satisfaction  he  sought  his 
father  in  the  breakfast  parlour  before  mentioned. 

Dillon  MacNamara's  gout  was  lessening  perceptibly,  and  for 
a  couple  of  days  his  feet  had  given  him  much  less  pain  than  be- 
fore. He  had  not  to  nurse  the  left  one  on  a  cushion  now.  His 
temper  also  had  improved  very  much.  He  smiled,  therefore, 
with  great  amiability  on  his  son  when  the  latter  entered  the 
room. 

"  Well,  Willie — come  to  bid  me  good-bye  ?  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess, my  boy — though  I  fear  the  mare  won't  stay  the  distance. 
But  keep  yourself  cool  in  any  case — don't  lose  your  head. 
That's  your  one  chance.  And  for  Heaven's  sake,  my  boy 
don't  get  reckless.  What  should  I  do,"  said  the  father' 
with  a  tremor  in  his  voice,  "  if  anything  should  happen  you  ?"  ' 

"Now,  governor— father,  I  mean,"  Willie  retorted  in  a  light ' 
tone,  ' '  is  that  the  way  to  keep  me  cool  ?    However,  I  won't 
talk  of  that  now,  nor  of  the  mare's  chance  either.    Guess,"  he 
drawled,  "what  brought  me  here." 

"Then  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  the  father  said,  looking 
puzzled— "  unless,"  he  continued,  with  a  smile,  half  quizzical, 
half  earnest, "  unless  you  came  for  the  old  man's— I  beg  pardon 
—the  governor's  blessing.  But  you  should  kneel,  Willie— 
you  should  kneel." 

"  Ha— ha^a  !"— the'  young  man   laughed—"  well  done, 


father— there's  a  kick  in  you  yet— I  mean,"  he  hastened  to 
explain,  "that  the  old  spirit  is  alive  and  strong  still." 

The  father  could  scarcely  have  received  a  compliment  more 
to  his  liking  ;  therefore,  overlooking  the  horsey  motaohor,  he 
replied,  as  his  florid  face  broadened  into  a  jovial  smile 

"  I  see,  Willie— I  see.  You  want  something  more  substan- 
tial than  blessings.  Well,  be  moderate— don't  go  to  the  end  of 
my  purse." 

"  It  is  not  money,  father  ;  but  I  do  want  you  to  do  something 
for  me."  Then  going  over,  and  laying  a  hand  familiarly  on  the 
paternal  shoulder,  he  bent  as  he  said  :  "  You  would  gratify  me 
exceedingly  if  you  come  down  with  me  to  the  course.  I  have 
ordered  the  carriage— you  can  be  lifted  into  it — I'll  take  care 
you  shall  not  be  hurt — and  you'll  have  a  pleasant  day  out  in 
the  air.  Will  you  come  ?"  he  went  on  with  an  eargemess  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  indifferent  air  habitual  to  him.  "  I'll 
ride  ever  so  much  better  when  I  know  you  are  present.  I'll 
feel  sure  to  win  then.    Do  come,  father  "" 

Dillon  MacNamara  gazed  suspiciously  at  his  slippered  feet, 
and  replied  with  direct  reference  to  them  : 

"  Well,  mind  them,  Willie— take  them  tenderly.  I'll  go.  But, 
mark  me  !  Moonshine  hasn't  bottom  enough  to  win." 

"Win  or  lose,"  Willie  returned,  "I'm  ready  for  anvthing 
that  may  happen,  now  you  have  promised  to  come." 

He  sounded  the  gong,  and  at  the  summons,  by  a  preconcerted 
arrangement  of  the  young  man's,  two  house  servants  and  two 
stablemen  entered  the  room.  To  the  care  of  these  the  father 
was  confided  for  removal,  Willie  reserving  to  himself  the  post  of 
superintendent-general. 

With  much  skill  and  caution  the  transference  was  effected, 
and  soon  Dillon  MacNamara  was  seated  in  an  open  carriage, 
grumbling  good-humouredly  as  a  gouty  twinge  seized  him 
slightly  : 

Happy  is  the  childless  man— no  daughter  to  make  a  fool  of 
him — no  son  to  pain  his  poor  feet." 

"  It's  all  right  now,  father,"  WUlie  said,  as  he  put  on  a 
light  overcoat  over  the  jockey  suit,  and  substituted  a  tall 
hat  for  the  jockey  cap.  Mounting  the  box  and  gathering  up 
the  reins,  he  went  on:  "The  springs  are  good,  and  the  road 
is  as  level  as  a  pane  of  glass,  so  you  won't  suffer.    Off  we  go." 

He  chirped  to  the  horses,  and  the  animals  moved  away,  break- 
ing almost  immediately  into  a  dashing  trot. 

Willie  MacNamara  was  in  high  spirits.  No  man  ever  felt 
more  confident  of  success  in  any  undertaking  than  did  he  just 
then  ;  no  man  ever  gave  less  thought  to  the  wise  old  saw 
"  There's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip."  He  had 
trained  Moonshine  well ;  he  had  tried  her  well ;  he  knew  exactly 
what  she  could  do.  She  was  fleeter  than  a  stag  ;  she  could  fly 
over  a  fence  as  if  she  had  wings  ;  and  as  for  staying  the  distance, 
why,  he  bad  again  and  again  proved  that  she  became  exhausted 
only  when  three  miles  were  well  past.  She  would  show  a  clean 
pair  of  heels  to  everything  in  the  race  for  which  she  was  entered. 
And  Willie's  heart  was  elated. 

He  noticed  the  vivid  green  of  the  aftergrass  as  he  drove  along, 
and  it  reminded  him  of  how  our  Irish  skies  had  wept  for  hours 
on  the  previous  evening.  He  turned  in  his  seat  to  say  in  iubila- 
tion :  ^ 

"  Father,  the  course  will  be  like  velvet.  Yesterday's  rain  will 
have  made  the  going  just  simply  perfect." 

The  young  man  did  know  whether  or  not  any  reply  was  made 
to  his  exultant  remark  ;  for,  entertaining  a  conviction  of  success 
as  certain  as  if  it  were  already  won,  he  abandoned  his  mind  to 
pleasing  fancies,  and  indulged  in"  delightful  speculation  regard- 
ing the  money  that  must  come  to  him  over  the  race.  ° 

In  the  first  place,  he  would  be  able  to  get  out  of  debt ;  in  the 
second,  there  would  be  something  to  give  his  father  should  he 
stand  in  need  of  it  ;  thirdly,  he  would  have  a  consider»ble  sum 
remaining  for  his  private  uses  ;  fourthly  and  lastly,  and  best  of 
all,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  distasteful  matrimonial  pro- 
ject concerning  which  his  father  had  spoken.  Attorney  Clinch's 
daughter  1    Pah ! 

There  was  a  sharp  bend  in  the  high-hedged  road  over  which 
the  carriage  was  bowling  so  smoothly  and  so  swiftly.  As  Willie 
MacNamara  turned  it  he  brought  his  horses  suddenly  to  a  halt, 


with  an  exclamation  that  had  in  it  something  of  the  tone  of 
alarm. 

Quite  close  before  him  on  the  highway  there  was  a  donkey 
standing  lazily  in  the  shafts  of  a  little  cart ;  by  the  roadside 
lay  a  large  loose  heap  of  sharp-cornered  stones,  intended  for  the 
repair  of  the  road  ;  a  poor-looking  rustic  was  holding  the  head 
of  an  excited  horse,  patting  its  neck,  and  giving  vent  to  soothing 
sounds  ;  a  groom  was  bent  over  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  the 
animal,  as  if  examining  it ;  and  the  animal  itself  was  no  other 
than  Moonshine  ! 

"  What's  the  matter,  Dooley  ?"  Willie  MacNamara  asked  in 
a  voice  that  had  an  unmistakable  quaver  in  it ;  and  he  flung  the 
reins  on  the  horses'  backs,  and  jumped  down  from  the  box. 

The  groom  lifted  a  livid  face— a  face  distorted  by  terror— as 
MacNamara  came  quickly  forward.  He  dropped  on  his  knees, 
holding  up  his  two  hands  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow  about  to  be 
aimed  at  his  head. 

"  0  Misther  Willie,  for  the  Lord's  sake  don't  murdher  me  !" 
he  gasped.  "I  couldn't  help  it,  sir,  so  I  couldn't— I  couldn't, 
sir,  indeed." 

"  What's  the  matter,  you  fool  ?"  hissed  the  young  man,  now 
with  a  face  that  in  paleness  could  vie  with  the  groom's. 

*^  0h,  don't  murdher  me,  Misther  Willie— don't  murdher  me, 
sir,"  was  the  only  reply  of  the  terror-stricken  Dooley. 

"  You  raving  idiot !"  came  from  between  Willie  MacNamara's 
compressed  teeth — "  I'll  strangle  you  if  you  don't  answer." 

"  Control  yourself,  Willie,  my  boy — control  yourself,"  came 
soothingly  from  the  father,  who  himself  was  then  in  much  pain, 
he  having  endeavoured,  in  the  first  excited  moment,  to  shift 
hastily  into  a  better  position  for  observation. 

The  young  man  stooped  to  examine  the  mare's  fetlock.  He 
found  a  gash  in  it  over  an  inch  long,  from  which  blood  waa 
trickling  freely. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  this?"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
peasant  who  was  holding  Moonshine's  head. 

"  I  was  comin'  round  the  bend  whin  I  see  her  all  at  wanst 
begin  to  plunge,  an'  she  never  cried  crack  till  she  backed  into 
them  stones  there,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  was  his  ass  comin'  up  behind  us  did  it  all  wid  its  brayin'," 
the  groom  at  length  found  wit  enough  to  explain.  "  On'y  for 
that  the  mare  wouldn't  ha'  been  frightened.  She  was  goin'  on 
quite  enough  before.    D  it  for  an  ass,  I  pray,"  he  whined. 

Willie  MacNamara  stood  for  some  minutes  motionless  as  a 
statue,  a  prey  to  fierce  contending  passions.  It  would  be  cruelty 
to  run  the  animal  with  that  wound  in  the  most  delicate  part  of 
her  limb.  Even  if  she  ran  it  was  out  of  the  question  tlv^t  she 
could  win.  All  his  plans  were  defeated — all  his  hopes  over- 
thrown. He  was  deeper  in  debt  by  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
through  that  unlucky  accident.  And,  bitterest  thought  of  all, 
the  whole  of  this  had  been  caused  by  the  braying  of  a  donkey. 
If  that  circumstance  once  got  wind — and  how  would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  prevent  it  ?— he  should  be  laughed  at  wherever  he  went. 
He  could  never  hope  to  hear  the  end  of  it — it  was  too  ridiculous 
not  to  be  remembered  and  repeated  in  years  to  come. 

He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  voice  of  Dooley,  who, 
still  kneeliacf,  and  with  tears  raining  down  his  cheeks,  was  say- 
ing  in  choked  tones,  and  as  if  to  himself  : 

"I'd  rather  a  hundred  times  over  it  was  me  own  leg  waa 
bruck— ay,  or  the  two  o'  them— I  declare  to  God  I  do." 

To  which  Master  Willie  muttered  the  amiable  response  : 

"  I  wish  it  was  your  neck,  you  brute." 

"  Here,  get  up,  an'  hould  your  own  baste,"  the  countryman 
said  to  the  groom — "  I  can't  be  wastin'  me  time  any  longer." 

"Take  the  mare  back  to  her  stable,"  Willie  sternly  com- 
manded, his  lips'  white,  his  brow  black,  his  eyes  ablaze — in 
strange  contrast  with  the  gay  appearance  of  the  jockey- dress 
that  stated  out  from  the  open  overcoat. 

The  rustic  moved  off,  driving  his  donkey  ;  the  groom  brought 
away  the  limping  mare  ;  and  still  Willie  MacNamara  stood  on 
the  road,  his  brain  in  a  whirl. 

"  Willie,  my  poor  boy,"  the  father  called  out,  "don't  take  it 
so  much  to  heart.  Perhaps  'tis  all  for  the  best.  Who  knows  1 
If  you  had  ridden  you  might  have  met  with  a  bad  accident 
yourself.  Come,  Willie,  rouse  yourself — be  a  man — show  your- 
self a  MacNamara !" 


WQlie  shook  himself,  composed  his  disordered  features  some- 
what, and  then,  his  lips  compressed,  walked  straight  to  the 
driving  seat.  As  his  hand  touched  the  rail  of  the  seat  he 
forced  himself  to  say,  with  an  approach  to  firmness  : 

"Thanks,  father,  for  reminding  me." 

"  A  thousand  times  worse  might  have  happened,  Willie,"  the 
f^*^er  began;  but  the  son  interrupted  a  little  impatiently 

"  There,  father,  there — let  me  alone  now.  Let  me  wrestle  it 
out  with  myself.    It  will  be  better." 

He  slowly  climbed  to  the  seat,  gathered  up  the  reins,  and 
drove  forward  in  the  direction  he  had  at  first  been  pursuing. 

"  Are  you  still  going  to  the  course  ]"  the  father  ventured  to 
inquire. 

"  No,"  was  the  brief  response. 

Nothing  more  was  said  by  either  till  they  came  to  a  cross- 
roads. Willie  wheeled  his  horses  to  the  right.  When  they 
were  safely  rolling  along  the  road  on  which  they  had  newly 
entered,  he  turned  again  to  his  father,  to  remark,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation : 

"  We'll  go  home  by  a  round.  If  we  went  back  as  we  came 
I  should  have  to  pass  the  mare.    I  could  hardly  stand  that." 

"Very  well,"  Dillon  MacNamara  acquiesced. 

There  was  unbroken  silence  between  them  for  the  rest  of  an 
hour's  drive.  When  they  had  passed  up  some  little  distance  of 
the  avenue  of  The  Twelve  Breohe?,  Willie  walked  the  horses,  and 
again  turning  to  his  father,  observed  : 

"  I  fancy  I  can  guess  what's  in  your  mind — my  promise  about 
that  marriage  business.  I  don't  forget  it,  you  see.  Well,  say 
nothing  to  me  about  it  to-day.  To-morrow,  at  breakfast,  I'lJ 
discuss  the  affair  with  you.  Probably  you'll  find  me  anxious 
enough  to  carry  out  your  wishes.  But  I  want  the  rest  of  to- 
day to  get  over  my  aversion  to  this  attorney's  daughter." 

(to  be  CONTINtTKD.) 

SONG. 

BY  T.  C,  IRWIN. 

The  sunny  rivulet  sings  and  plays 
Through  bough  and  grass  by  winding  ways 
Down  to  the  wave- washed  strand,  and  blows 
The  heavy-leaved  rose ; 
The  lily  lifts  its  rain-bright  vase  : — 
Thus  through  the  long  drawn  Summer  days 
Flow  and  bloom  my  careless  lays. 

The  slightest  things,  the  tinkling  brook, 
A  memory  of  some  olden  book, 

.Bubbles  or  down  that  past  me  float, 

Lights  on  the  hills  remote, 

Or  on  the  sea  the  white  sailed  boat. 
Into  my  fancy's  chamber  look 
From  lark's  song  to  retarning  rook. 

The  leaden  evening  sky  that  lowers, 
The  snows  that  whirl  in  ceaseless  showers, 
The  hail  that  rattles,  rain  that  pours. 
The  tempest  hum  of  midnight  shores. 
The  keen  stars  o'er  the  monldering  towers — 
These  find  through  Winter's  dolorous  hours 
An  echo  in  my  poet  powers. 


The  most  surprised  man  in  the  universe  is  probably  a  tramp 
who,  on  hearing,  as  he  was  travelling  through  Kentucky,  that 
at  a  certain  house  a  family  resided  that  had  lots  of  silverware, 
medals,  cups,  &c.,  and  that  the  husband  was  away  with  a  circus, 

1  leaving  the  wife,  who  wasn't  strong  enough  to  bear  fatigue,  all 
alone,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  house  and  found  that  all  that 
had  been  told  was  strictly  true,  and  that  the  woman  was  Mrs. 

I  Bates,  the  Kentucky  Giantess,  who  stands  seven  feet  two  inches 
high,  and  weighs  469  pounds.  The  humility  with  which  he 
asked  for  a  drink  of  water  was  only  equalled  by  the  speed  with 
which  he  skipped  away  from  the  premises  when  Mrs,  Bates  re- 
sumed her  interrupted  occupation  of  tying  a  double  bow-knot 
on  the  poker. 
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THE  HEIRESS. 


By  M.  a.  FiiEMiNa, 
Author  of  "Drifted  Apart' 


Chapter  VIII. — (Continued.) 

Little  more  than  a  week  later,  aad  Gooffry  Lamar  is  in  San 
Francisco.  Jaded,  travel- worn,  pale,  he  goes  about  the  business 
that  has  brought  him  there,  giving  no  time  to  sight  seeing  or 
study  of  life  occidental.  .  That  business  takes  him  to  a  church 
in  the  suburbs,  to  the  search  of  a  certain  register,  where  he  finds 
what  he  fears  to  find,  what  he  has  hoped  he  will  not  find.  It 
takes  him  to  still  another  and  similar  errand,  and  with  similar 
result.  He  has  been  fatally  successful  in  both  quests.  One 
more  visit  remains  to  be  made,  then  he  returns,  with  every  hope 
of  his  life  crushed  out,  it  seems  to  him,  for  ever.  It  is  to  a 
public  building — a  dingy  brick  edifice,  with  barred  and  grated 
windows,  high  spiked  walls,  and  watchful  sentinels,  but,  saddest 
of  all  prisons,  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  sees  the  resident  physician, 
and  states  his  errand,  and  the  name  of  the  person  he  has  come 
to  see.    The  doctor  eyes  him  cunningly. 

"  It  is  an  odd  thing,"  he  says,  smiling,  "  but  you  are  the  first 
visitor  in  thirteen  years  who  has  asked  to  see  that  patient.  Yes, 
she  is  here,  and  she  is  well — that  is,  physically.  Mentally,  of 
course"  

The  doctor  taps  his  frontal  development,  and  shakes  his 
head. 

"  Is  she  a  violent  case  ?"  Geofl'ry  asks. 

"Oh,  dear,  no;  quite  the  reverse;  gentle  as  a  child,  and 
seemingly  as  sane  as  you  or  I,  except  at  intervals.  But  of  course 
it  is  all  seeming.  It  is  a  hopeless  case.  She  will  never  be  any 
better." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  her  history  1" 

*'  What  do  yau,  know  of  it  1"  the  doctor  retorts.  "  Pardon 
me,  but  I  never  betray  trost." 

"I  know  everything.  She  has  been  here  for  fifteen  years  ; 
she  had  lost  a  child  ;  her  brother  placed  her  under  your  care 
for  temporary  aberration,  thinking  she  would  recover.  She 
has  not  recovered.  She  grieves  for  her  child,  and  it  is  part  of 
her  lunacy  that  she  must  wait  here  until  that  child — now  grown 
up — comes  for  her.  Her  husband  is  a  rich  man.  Your  orders 
are  every  care  and  comfort  compatible  with  close  confinement. 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Bennett." 

"  All  correct,"  the  doctor  answers.    "  I  see  you  know 
her  child  is  dead.    You  are  a  relative,  I  presume  1" 

"I  am  not  a  relative.    I  have  been  sent  here  by  one. 
you  mistake  in  one  point.    Her  daughter  is  not  dead." 

"No?  You  surprise  me.  I  certainly  was  so  informed. 
Mr.  Bennett's  remittances  from  New  York  are  regular  as  clock- 
work. She  has  every  care  and  attention,  as  you  will  see.  If 
you  are  ready,  I  will  accompany  you  now." 

They  ascend  some  fiights  of  stairs,  traverse  sundry  corridors, 
and  enter  at  last  a  pleasant,  sunny  little  room.  There  a  woman 
sits  sewing.  A  carpet  is  on  the  floor,  a  canary  is  in  a  cage, 
some  pCits  of  roses  and  geraniums  are  in  the  windows,  but  the 
windows  themselves  are  grated  like  the  rest. 

"A  visitor  for  you,  Mrs.  Bennett,"  the  doctor  says  cheerily  ; 
"a  young  gentleman  from  the  States." 

Mrs.  Bennett  rises,  and  makes  an  old-fashioned  little 
courtesy.  She  is  a  thin-faced  looking  woman,  with  dark,  wist- 
ful eyes,  and  black  hair,  thickly  threaded  with  gray.  Once  she 
must  have  been  rather  pretty,  but  that  once  was  long  ago. 

"I  do  not  know  you,  sir,"  she  says,  slowly  scanning  his  fea- 
tures.   "Perhaps  you  bring  me  news  of  my  child  V 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  her  insane — so  gentle,  so  collected 
are  look  and  tone. 

"I  do,"  Geofl'ry  answers,  with  emoti|ai,  and  he  takes  the 
poor  creature's  hand.  "  Your  daughter  is  alive  and  well,  and  I 
believe  will  come  for  you  before  long." 

"  I  have  been  waiting  a  long  time,  a  very  long  time,"  the 
poor  soul  says,  wiping  her  eyes.  "  I  get  so  tired  sometimes,  so 
tired,  and  then  I  think  perhaps  she  will  never  come  at  all.  And 
it  is  a  little  lonely  here,"  f-lancing  deprecatingly  at  the  doctor, 
"  although  everybody  is  very  kind  to  me,  very  kind  indeed. 
But  oh,  I  want  my  little  Joan— my  little  Joan!" 


But 
But 


The  pathos  of  her  tone  touches  hia  heart. 

"  Your  little  Joan  will  come  ;  I  promise  you  that,  and  very 
soon,"  he  answers. 

"And  will  she  take  me  away  ?"  with  a  wistful,  tearful  glance, 
"for  I  want  to  go  away.  1  have  been  here  so  long — so  many, 
many  years.  I  would  like  a  change  now.  I  never  make  a 
noise,  do  I,  doctor  ?  nor  make  trouble,  like  the  other  people 
here.  I  am  very  quiet.  And  I  will  do  everything  she  tells 
me  if  she  will  only  take  me  away." 

"  She  will  take  you  away  ;  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  I  get  so  tired,  you  know,"  she  goes  on,  piteously.  No 
one  ever  comes  to  see  me.  My  husband  is  busy  working,  and 
sends  money  to  pay  for  me,  and,  of  course,  he  cannot  leave  his 
business  to  come.  And  Giles  has  gone  away.  Giles  is  my 
brother,  but  I  am  afraid  of  him  ;  he  is  cross,  and  he  curses.  So 
did  my  husband,  but  he  was  good  to  me.  I  have  been  hero  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  been  very  patient,  and  now  I  want  to  go 
away,  for  I  am  tired  of  this  house,  and  so  many  noisy  people." 

Geofl'ry  reassures  her,  and  makes  a  sign  to  the  doctor  to  go. 
Her  plaintive  voice,  her  sad,  weary  eyes,  pierce  his  heart. 
They  bid  her  farewell,  and  leave  her  wiping  her  poor  dim  eyes, 
and  murmuring  softly  that  she  will  be  very  good  if  Joan  will 
only  come  and  take  her  away. 

Three  days  later  GeofFry  Lamar  starts  on  his  return  journey 
to  New  York.  A  great  change  has  come  over  him.  That  old 
look  of  invincible  resolution  has  deepened  to  gloomy  sternness, 
he  has  aged  in  three  days — he  looks  ten  years  older  than  on  the 
night  he  sat  by  Giles  Sleaford's  death-bed.  All  the  youthful 
brightness  has  gone — care-worn,  haggard,  silent,  he  sits  the 
long  days  through,  while  the  land  whirls  by  him,  seeing  nothing 
of  all  that  passes,  hearing  nothing  of  all  that  goes  on.  Wrapped 
in  himself  and  his  sombre  thoughts,  thinking,  thinking  always 
— so  the  time  wears,  and  at  last  the  long  overland  journey  is  at 
an  end,  and  he  treads  the  familiar  New  York  streets  once  more. 

He  makes  no  delay  in  the  city.  What  mud  be  done  is  best 
done  quickly.  All  his  plans  are  formed  beyond  possibility  of 
change — new  plans  for  a  new  life.  The  past  is  dead  and  done 
with,  a  wholly  new  existence  must  begin  for  him  at  once. 

He  goes  down  to  Brightbrook,  and  reaches  the  village  late  in 
the  afternoon.  The  sunset  of  a  sparkling  Winter  day  is  paling 
its  crimson  fires,  and  tinging  with  its  ruby  glow  the  trees,  the 
urns,  the  western  windows  of  t'ne  great  house.  He  enters  the 
avenue  on  foot,  and  walks  up  under  those  noble  trees,  with  a 
quick,  firm  step.  "For  the  last  time,"  he  thinks,  as  he  looks 
around.  And  it  was  to  have  been  his — his  home — this  fair 
domain,  this  goodly  inheritance.  For  ifs  loss  he  feels  no  pang 
— a  far  heavier  blow  has  fallen  upon  him.  The  loss  of  fortune 
can  be  borne — the  loss  of  honour  is  all.  And  all  is  lost — even 
honour. 

He  asks  for  Mr.  Abbott,  and  is  shown  into  the  library,  where 
that  gentleman  sits,  perusing  the  evening  paper  and  smokiog  a 
cigar.  He  smokes  and  drinks  a  great  deal.  At  sight  of  his  step- 
son he  starts  up,  throws  down  the  paper,  turns  with  radiant 
face,  and  holds  out  both  hands.  — .  v.-^ 

"  Geoff!  Back?  Dear  old  boy.  how  we  have  missed  you. 
And  where  have  you  been  all  this  little  forever  ?" 

He  stands  witb  thof<e  welcoming  hands  outstretched,  a  glow 
deeper  than  the  glow  of  the  sunset  streaming  through  the  painted 
oriel  deeper  than  the  port  wine  he  drinks  on  his  rubicund'face — 
the  glad  glow  of  welcome.  But  Geofl'ry  Lamar,  pale,  stern, 
avenging,  draws  back  from  those  eager  hands.  '  -'^ 

"  No,"  he  says,  "  we  have  shaken  hands  for  the  last  time.  I 
stand  in  this  house,  and  speak  to  you  for  the  last  time.  It  is 
the  bitter  blight  and  disgraco  of  my  life  that  1  have  ever  spoken 
to  you  at  all !" 

The  man  falls  back  from  him,  his  hands  drop,  his  eyes  start, 
he  stands  staring  stupidly  at  his  step  son. 

"  What — what — what  d'ye  mean  ?"  he  stammers  at  last. 

"  What  I  say.  On  his  death-bed  Giles  Sleaford  sent  for  me, 
and  told  me  his  story  and  yours.  I  know  the  black  secret  that 
has  bound  you  two  guilty  men  together.  I  hold  the  papers  that 
cost  him  his  life.  I  have  been  to  San  Francisco,  and  have  veri- 
fied the  proofs  of  your  guilt.  And  John  Abbott,  scoundrel  and 
bigamist,  I  have  returned  to  denounce  you .'" 
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Chapter  IX.— Leo's  Ball. 

The  last  light  of  the  fair  frosty  day,  gleaming  in  myriad  hues 
through  the  stained  glass,  falls  in  the  picture  within  the  library 
—the  darkly-pobshed  floor,  with  its  great  rose-red  square  of 
carpet,  its  pictures,  bronzes,  books— and  on  the  figures  of  the 
two  men.  On  John  Abbott,  millionaire  and  magnate,  sittino- 
huddled  together  in  his  arm-chair,  his  face  covered  with  his 
hands  his  guilt  brought  home  to  him,  unable  to  look  for  one 
second  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  Geottry  Lamar.  On  Geoffry 
Lamar,  standing  haughty  and  wrathful,  with  gleaming  eyes, 
compressed  lips,  and  knotted  forehead.  On  that  high,  pale 
brow,  the  veins  stand  out,  swollen  and  purple,  with  the  sup- 
pressed passion  within  him.  And  yet,  little  has  been  said,  and 
that  little  in  a  tense,  repressed  tone  lower  even  than  usual. 

It  is  only  on  the  stage,  perhaps,  that  people  in  these  supreme 
moments  of  death  and  despair  make  long  speeches,  only  in 
faction  that  the  dying  lie  among  their  downy  pillows  and  make 
exhaustive  confessions  of  romantic  lives.  In  real  life  in  the 
hours  of  our  utmost  need  we  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  mute. 

John  Abbott  has  not  spoken  one  word.  He  has  attempted  no 
denial,  no  vindication  ;  he  has  fallen  into  his  chair,  and  crouches 
there  crushed  by  the  tremendous  blow  that  has  fallen  upon  him. 
Geoliry  speaks  at  intervals,  in  a  harsh,  unsteady  voice?  very  un- 
like his  own,  but  the  fiery  wrath  that  consumes  him  is  so  deep, 
so  deadly  his  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  this  man  so  utter,  that 
all  words  fail  and  seem  poor  and  weak. 

"I  have  little  to  say,"  he  says,  in  that  low,  concentrated  voice 
of  passion.  "  I  was  a  child  when  the  wrong  was  done.  I  am 
a  man  now,  and  I  do  not  strike  you  dead  before  me,  and  nothing 
less  can  atone.  This  is  the  last  time  I  will  see  you  or  speak  to 
you  while  I  live  ;  the  last  time  I  will  ever  set  foot  in  this  ac- 
cursed house.  I  go  from  you  to  my  mother,  to  tell  her  the 
truth— the  horrible,  shameful  truth,  that  may  strike  her  dead 
while  she  listens.  But  if  I  knew  it  would,  I  would  still  tell 
her." 

He  breaks  ofi" ;  all  this  he  has  said  in  pauses  and  gasps.  He 
puts  up  his  hand  to  his  throat ;  he  feels  as  though  he  were 
stranghng.  For  the  cowering  wretch  before  him,  he  neither 
moves  nor  speaks. 

"  Jf  she  survives  the  blow  she  will  go  with  me.  If  I  know 
my  mother,  you  have  seen  her  too  for  the  last  time  in  your 
life.  For  your  wealth,  your  doubly-accursed  wealth,  she  mar- 
ried you !  She  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  crime.  She  will 
renounce  you  and  it  within  this  hour.    If  she  should  not"  

He  stops  ;  that  strangling  feeling  of  fury  that  he  is  repressing 
chokes  the  words  he  would  utter. 

"  If  she  should  not,"  he  resumes,  "she  shall  see  me  no  more. 
But  I  know  her.  She  will  go  with  me.  Leo,  too— she  is  yours 
no  longer.  I  will  make  a  home  for  them,  far  from  here,  where 
your  vile  name  will  never  be  heard.  I  will  search  for  Joanna- 
she,  too,  shall  know  the  truth— shall  know  your  crime— shall 
know  her  rights,  and  her  mother's  wrongs,  and  to  her  and  God 
I  leave  vengeance.  Do  you  think  she  will  spare  you,  John 
Abbott  ?  Do  you  know  the  penalty  of  the  crime  you  have 
done  1  Six  months  hence,  in  a  felon's  cell,  condemned  to  years 
of  labour,  I  fancy  your  millions  will  avail  you  little.  I  am  will- 
ing that  my  name,  stainless  hitherto,  should  be  dragged  through 
the  feire,  so  that  you  are  punished.  To  your  daughter,  and  to 
heaven,  I  leave  our  wrongs.    I  go  now  to  find  my  mother." 

"Stay!"  John  Abbott  says.  He  lifts  his  head,  and  even 
GeoflTrey  in  his  whirl  of  rage  and  shame  is  struck  by  the  ghast- 
liness  of  that  face.  His  voice,  too,  is  hoarse  and  guttural. 
"  Stay  !  I  have  no  right  to  ask  favours — I  don't  ask  any.  But 
— don't  tell  to-night." 

Geoffrey  stares  scornfully  for  a  moment,  then  turns  to  go. 

"  I  don't  ask  it  for  myself— to  be  spared.  I  don't  want  to  be 
spared.  But  there  is  a  party  to-night — Leo's."  All  his  words 
come  thickly  and  with  a  slow  eflbrt.  "  The  house  is  full  of 
people  down  from  New  Yovk — her  friends  and  your  mother's. 
All  is  ready.  Spare  the  little  one  for  one  more  night— only 
one.  Let  her  be  happy  with  her  friends  until  to-morrow. 
Come  to-morrow  ;  come  as  early  as  you  like.  It  is  all  true  ;  I 
deny  nothing.  Take  them  away.  Only  not  to-night— for  little 
Leo's  sake  !" 


He  says  it  all  in  brief,  broken  sentences  ;  then  hia  head 
droops,  and  he  is  silent  again. 

Geofiry  stands  a  moment.  For  Leo's  sake !  That  is  a  power- 
ful appeal.  And  only  until  to-morrow.  The  house  full  of  guests, 
too  ;  the  exposure  would  be  horrible.  And  for  Leo's  sake.  Yes, 
he  will  wait. 

"For  Leo's  sake,"  he  says,  frigidly,  "  I  will  wait  till  to  mor- 
row. To-morrow  at  noon  I  will  send  for  my  mother  to  the  hotel. 
I  enter  this  house  no  more." 

He  goes  with  the  words,  and  thfe  master  of  Abbott  Wood  is 
alone.  Alone  !  with  hell  in  his  heart,  with  despair,  and  remorse, 
and  agony,  and  loss,  and  love,  and  fear,  all  tugging  at  his  heart- 
strings together.  Jt  has  come — the  crash  he  has  always  feared. 
The  thunderbolt  has  fallen  and  riven  his  hearth.  Giles  Slea- 
ford  in  his  grave  has  risen  to  revenge  his  sister's  wrongs. 

The  last  yellow  glimmer  of  the  Wintry  twilight  fades  out  in 
gray  ;  darkness  falls  on  the  world.  Many  feet  pass  his  door  ;  a 
servant  enters  to  light  the  gas — the  library  will  be  needed  to- 
night. John  Abbott  stumbles  past  him  in  the  dark,  and  goes  to 
the  room  that  is  sacred  to  himself  alone — the  room  called  his 
study,  where  he  sees  his  tenants,  transacts  business,  signs 
checques,  pays  helps,  and  smokes  pipes.  Here  he  will  be  undis- 
turbed by  his  servants,  hia  wife,  his  daughter,  or  their  butterfly 
friends. 

This  party  of  Leo's  is  in  honour  of  a  young  Southern  beauty, 
a  friend  of  Olga  Ventnor's,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for 
Europe.  It  is  called  Leo's  ball,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  merely 
a  young  girl's  party  ;  many  distinguished  people  are  present — 
her  mother's  friends,  besides  the  great  folks  of  Brighbrook. 
The  Ventnors  of  course  are  down — Olga  from  her  finishing 
school,  tall  and  imposing,  even  at  sixteen,  with  proudly  poised 
head,  delicate,  lovely  face,  perfect  repose  of  manner — more 
beautiful  than  her  «most  sanguine  friends  ever  predicted.  A 
trifle  imperious  certainly,  as  though  she  were  indeed  a  Princess 
Olga,  looking  with  blue,  disdainful  eyes  on  the  slim-waisted, 
slightly-mustached  young  dandies  who  adore  her.  They  write 
sonnets  to  her  eyes  and  eyebrows,  her  smile,  her  form  ;  they 
paint  her  picture  ;  they  toast  her  at  clubs  ;  they  dream  of  her  o' 
nights  ;  they  grow  delirious  with  the  promise  of  a  waltz  ;  they 
kiss  her  gloves,  her  finger-tips  ;  they  are  ready  to  shoot  each 
other  for  a  flower  from  her  bouquet-— -and  she  laughs  at  them  all 
with  girlish,  joyous  indifference,  and  tyrannises  over  them  with 
right  royal  grace.  That  compact  in  which  Frank  Livingstone 
is  concerned  has  not  been  mooted  to  her  yet,  and  the  family 
conclave  begin  to  have  their  doubts  as  to  how  it  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

A  young  lady  who  has  such  pronounced  opinions  of  her  own 
at  sixteen  as  to  the  colour  and  make  of  her  dresses,  and  hats, 
and  gloves,  will  be  apt  to  have  pronounced  opinions  also  on 
the  more  important  subject  of  a  husband.  Frank  at  present  is 
abroad  on  a  sketching  tour,  it  is  understood,  through  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  and  sends  her  long,  racy  letters  by  every  mail.  But 
she  laughs  at  the  letters,  as  she  does  at  the  adorers,  and  flings 
them  aside  as  indifierently.  Whether  she  walks  in  "  maiden 
meditation"  or  not,  she  is  certainly  "  fancy  free."  To-night,  in 
white  silk  eiiabroidered  with  pink  rosebuds,  with  real  pink  rose- 
buds and  lilies  of  the  valley  in  her  hair  and  corsage',  it  is  need- 
less to  say  she  is  a  vision  of  'beauty.  That  goes  without  saying 
at  all  times. 

Leo,  too,  in  rose  silk  and  illusion,  looks  like  a  rose  herself, 
her  bright  black  eyes  shining  after  their  old  joyous  fashion  with 
the  delight  of  the  hour. 

The  rooms  are  flooded  with  light,  flowers  are  in  profusion 
everywhere,  the  guests  are  numerous,  the  supper  and  band 
down  from  the  city,  and  Mrs.  Abbott  in  pearl  moire  and  those 
fabulous  diamonds  that  might  rival  Lady  Dudley's  own — quite 
an  ideal  hostess  for  nigh-bred  beauty  and  grace.  Outwardly 
that  perfect  repose  seems  above  being  ruffled  by  any  earthly 
contretmnps,  but  inwardly  she  is  ruflled  nevertheless.  For  Leo 
has  just  told  her,  with  wide-open  wondering  eyes,  that  Geofiry 
has  been  there,  and  is  gone. 

"  Impossible  !"  Mrs.  Abbott  says,  incredulously.  "  Why  on 
earth  should  he  do  that  ?    There  must  be  some  mistake." 

"No  mistake,  mamma  ;  Davis  let  him  in.  He  went  to  papa 
in  the  library,  staid  half  an  hour,  and  went  away." 
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"  Without  a  word  of  measage  to  me  !  And  after  six  weeks  of 
absence  !  Oh,  this  is  intolerable !  Geoffry  never  used  to  act 
so.    What  can  it  mean  V 

"J  don't  know,  mamma,"  Leo  says;  "it  is  very  odd  cer- 
tainly. Perhaps,  hearing  there  was  to  be  a  party,  ho  did  not 
wish  to  stay.    But  it  is  not  a  bit  like  Geoff." 

"  Here  is  your  father  now." 

A  slight  frown  contracts  Mrs.  Abbott's  smooth  forehead — her 
husband  has  given  her  to  understand  he  will  not  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance at  this  party,  and  now  She  misses  Joanna  as 

much,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  as  any  other — she  was  a  most 
useful  sheep-dog  to  keep  this  wolf  at  bay.  These  people  are 
nearly  all  strangers  to  him — why  should  he  want  to  join  them  ? 
It  is  his  own  house,  certainly,  but  

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  a  moment,  Nora,"  he  says,  approach- 
ing, and  even  she  notes  with  surprise  the  livid  leaden  pallor  of 
his  face,  the  trembling  of  his  hands,  the  husky  break  of  hia 
voice — "  a  moment  alone." 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter?"  she  demands  in  sudden 
alarm.    "  Geoflfry,  it  is  nothing  about  him  ?" 

"  It  is  nothing  about  him." 

"  But  he  has  been  here,  and  is  gone.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
You  saw  him — why  did  he  not  come  to  me  1" 

"  On  account  of  this  party.  He's  coming  to-morrow— at  least 
he  intends  to  see  you.  I— I  don't  feel  well,  Nora  ;  I  am  going 
to  my  room — the  study.    I  shall  stay  there  all  night." 

"Yes,"  she  says,  indifferently,  "  you  had  better.  You  do  not 
look  well.    Excuse  me — I  see  a  new  arrival." 

"  Shake  hands,  Nora,  and  say  good  night." 

She  draws  back  from  him,  intensely  annoyed.  Has  he  been 
drinking  more  than  usual  ?  Shake  hands  with  him  before  all 
these  people.  What  a  preposterous  idea !  She  draws  decidedly 
back. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  hand-shaking,  Mr.  Abbott.  I  have  no 
wish  to  excite  my  friends  to  laughter — nor  make  a  scene.  You 
had  better  go  to  bed,  as  you  say,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
You  really  look  extremely  ill,  and  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  guests." 

His  hand  drops ;  he  takes  one  last  long  look  as  she  moves 
away  to  meet  the  new  arrival.  She  is  like  a  queen,  he  thinks — 
BO  stately,  so  graceful,  so  fair.  Among  all  the  women  present, 
there  is  not  another  so  regal.  Then  he  turns  away,  and  at  a 
little  distance  encounters  his  daughter. 

"  Why,  papa,"  she  exclaims  quickly,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
You  are  looking  awfully  pale— for  you.    Are  you  sick?" 

"  I  ain't  well,  Leo.  I'm  going  to  my  room — the  study,  you 
know.  I  came  to  say  good  night.  That's  a  pretty  dress,  my 
girl,  and  you  look  as  fresh  and  pink  as  a  rose.  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  so  handsome  and  happy.  You — you  are  a  Uttle  fond  of 
your  poor  old  dad,  ain't  you,  Leo  V 

"  Why,  papa"  

"  Oh !  yes,  I  know.  I  ain't  like  your  mother  or  these  heavy 
swells  around,  but  I've  been  a  good  father  to  you — now  haven't 
I  ]  I  don't  think  I  ever  refused  you  anything  in  my  life— now 
did  1 1  And  you'd — you'd  be  sorry  if  anything  happened  me, 
now  wouldn't  you  1" 

Leo  looks  at  him  anxiously.  The  same  thought,  alas !  crosses 
her  mind  as  her  mother's — has  he  been  drinking  ?  Mr.  Abbott 
is  apt  to  be  maudlin  in  his  cups,  so  his  pathos  is  always  open  to 
doubt. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  papa,"  says  Lao,  as  her  mother  has 
done.  "You  look  very  badly.  And  perhaps  you  had  better 
send  for  Dr.  Gillson." 

"  I  don't  want  Dr.  Gillson,  my  girl.  I  know  what  you're 
thinking  of,  but  it  ain't  that.  I'm  not  drunk.  Good  night, 
little  one  ;  kiss  your  old  dad." 

Miss  Leo's  pink  lips  touch  daintily  the  cold  cheek  of  her 
father.  Then  she,  too,  flits  away  to  meet  her  partner  for  the 
first  dance.  Mr.  Abbott  is  not  a  subject  to  be  sentimentalised 
over,  even  if  he  is  a  little  pale.  Much  drinking  has  alienated 
from  him  even  the  respect,  and  affection  of  his  daughter,  although 
she  is  fairly  fond  of  papa  too.  But  it  is  not  in  the  same  way 
or  degree  in  which  she  is  fond  of  mamma  and  Geoff. 

Mr.  Abbott  goes  to  his  study,  followed  by  the  fcrashing,  bril- 
liant music  of  the  band.     Ladies  and  gentlemen  glance  at  him^ 


and  wonder  who  he  is.  Hia  face  strikes  them  all  with  a  sense 
of  tragedy  and  discord  that  jars  upon  the  scene.  But  he  dis- 
appears and  is  forgotten.  He  shuts  himself  iu,  but  he  does  not 
shut  out  the  triumphal  swell  of  the  music,  nor  the  sound  of  the 
dancers'  feet.  The  joyous  tumult  of  the  ball  mocks  him  in  hia 
seclusion.  He  has  shut  out  the  world  with  its  brightness,  ita 
gladness,  its  joyous  life,  and  the  world  goes  on  just  aa  merrily 
without  him.  It  comes  well  home  to  him  in  this  hour.  He  haa 
been  something— ho  is  nothing— he  wUl  never  be  anything  in 
this  world  again.  .  •  i 

He  sits  down  and  has  it  out.  It  does  not  reciuire  long  think- 
ing. To-night  ends  everything.  To-morrow  he  will  stand  alone, 
wife,  son,  daughter,  home,  friends— gone.  And  ho  has  loved 
them  all.  After  to  morrow  all  who  have  known  him  will  fall 
off  from  him,  his  name  will  be  a  byword  and  a  reproach,  hia 
memory  a  thing  to  be  execrated.  He  will  be  denounced— is  the 
girl  Joanna  likely  to  spare  him  ?  There  will  be  a  trial  through 
which  his  wife,  his  daughter,  will  bo  dragged,  and  their  name 
defiled.  There  will  be  the  sentence— the  prison  walls,  the  prison 
dress,  the  prison  labour,  the  prison  fare,  the  prison  life,  the 
the  lash,  the  prison  death— that  will  ^  the  story.  AU  his 
wealth  is  powerless  here.  j  i-u 

He  goes  to  a  drawer  in  his  desk,  unlocks  it  with  slow  delibera- 
tion, and  takes  out  one  of  the  articles  it  contains.  It  is  a  re- 
volver^  a  handsome  weapon,  silver-mounted,  perfect  of  its  kind. 
He  examines  the  chambers,  reloads  carefully,  and  with  a  face 
that  seems  cut  in  gray  stone.  And  still,  as  he  labours  at  hia 
ghastly  task,  the  dance  music  swell  and  sinks  joyously,  the  sound 
of  the  dancers'  flying  feet,  the  echo  of  their  laughter  reaches  him, 
and  he  listens  as^^e  works.  Then  he  goes  to  the  window,  opens 
the  closed  shutter,  and  looks  out. 

It  was  a  lovely  niglit,  following  a  lovely  day.    The  deep  blue 
sky  a-sparkle  with  frosty  stars,  the  moon  flooding  lawn,  and 
terrace,  and  copse  with  crystal  light.    Never  has  Abbott  Wood 
looked  more  beautiful,  never  has  he  loved  it  so  well.    He  is 
taking  his  last  look  at  it,  at  the  cold,  far-oft',  shining  sky,  at  the 
fair  white  earth,  at  his  home  that  has  been  his  pride  and  boast 
'  so  long.    He  is  hearkening  to  the  crash  of  the  band— the  wild 
1  music  of  a  waltz  will  be  the  last  sound  of  time  he  will  take  into 
1.  eternity.  .      ,  •  v 

I     For  the  end  has  come.    The  wages  of  sm— death-^is  here ; 
,  the  coward's  cure  for  all  ills  of  the  earth— suicide— is  at  hand. 
He  will  never  see  the  scorn,  the  hatred  in  his  wife's  eyes,  the 
shrinking  horror  of  his  daughter's  face,  the  abhorrent  gaze  of 
i  all  men.    For  him  there  will  be  no  felon's  cell  or  lash.  His 
'  sin  has  found  him  out,  and  the  retribution  is  now. 
I     He  lifts  the  pistol.    A  gay  burst  of  laughter  just  outside  the 
door  greets  him  on  the  moment.    Over  that  merry  peal,  over  the 
last  soft  strain  of  the  waltzers,  another  sound  breaks— a  dread- 
ful sound.    But  it  reaches  no  ear,  and  only  the  solemn  eyes  of 
the  stars  look  into  that  silent  room. 

(to  be  coktixtted.) 


TWISTED  k  LITTLE. 

I  know  a  lady  who  keeps  a  boarding-house— a  charming 
woman,  alwavs  solicitous  for  the  comfort  of  her  household,  but 
with  a  peculiarity.  She  "remembers  faces  but  not  names. 
Now  it  never  mattered  to  me  that  with  every  cup  of  coflee  or  tea 
she  gave  me  I  was  rechristeued.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  it 
very  entertaining.  But  this  did  distress  her  daughter.  All  in 
vain  she  laboured  with  her  mother,  who  smilingly  went  on  in 
her  own  way  in  spite  of  her.  But  there  came  a  time  and  occa- 
sion when  her  daughter  set  her  heart  upon  her  mother's  ad- 
dressing a  gentleman  stranger  correctly.  All  through  tlie  day 
of  the  evening  on  which  he  was  expected,  the  daughter  could  be 
heard  to  say  as  she  followed  her  mother  from  room  to  room, 
"Now,  remember,  his  name  is  Mr.  Cowdry !"  to  which  the 
mother  in  every  instance  would  reply,  Yes,  dear,  I  am  sure  I 
know  it— Cowdry."  The  stranger  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 
That  blessed  woman,  with  a  smile  like  an  angel's  and  a  self- 
possession  I  have  never  seen  surpassed,  looked  sweetly  acrosa 
the  table  and  inquired,  "  Mr.  Dry  cow,  do  you  take  cream  and 
sugar  i" 
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SOME  EARLY  *'  NATION"  GOSSIP. 


By  Daniel  Orilly. 


(COirriNCED  FROM  OUR  LAST.) 

Another  of  this  goodly  company  who  adopted  a  triplet  of 
signatures  was  the  artisan-singer,  John  Fraser.  He  is  best 
known,  of  coarse,  as  "J.  de  Jean,"  but  many  of  his  most 
vigorous  pieces  are  simply  signed  with  a  "J.,"  and  he  won  a 
bright  reputation  for  himself  over  the  feminine  iwm  de  plume  of 
"Maria."  Manya  quiet  laugh  musthehavehadby  himself  during 
the  hours  he  was  cabinet-making  when  he  remembered  that  a 
large  number  of  his  countrymen  had  in  their  innocence  assigned 
him  a  place  amongst  the  poetesses  of  the  Nation.  It  was  a 
harmless  piece  of  fun,  and  let  us  hope  poor  Fraser  enjoyed  it. 
As  "Maria,"  he  contributed  more  to  the  columns  of  the  Nation 
than  either  "  Eva"  or  "Mary,"  or  indeed  even  more  than  he 
did  himself  as  "J.  De  Jean."  Through  several  volumes  there 
are  few  numbers  that  have  not  something  from  him,  as  he 
laughs  behind  his  lady's  mask,  and  out  of  these  could  be  picked 
some  of  his  sweetest  songs. 

"  See  with  what  grace,"  says  the  editor,  in  the  number  dated 
5th  April,  1845,  "our  fair  '  Matia'  paints  one  of  the  scenes 
that  make  Ireland  lovely  and  beloved.  These  are  our  countless 
wealth.  If  we  could  barter  to-morrow  the  soft,  generous, 
beloving  hearts  that  live  this  life  for  the  black  bile,  or  stolid 
ignorance,  or  cankered  infidelity  of  England,  with  a  thousand 
times  her  prosperity  to  boot,  we  would  pray  God  to  leave  our 
country  in  poverty  and  virtue"  : — 

"the  widow's  field, 
"  (An  Autumnal  Sketch  in  Ireland.) 
"  The  golden  harvest  loads  the  land — 
The  squire  has  called  the  reaper  band — 
A  day,  an  hour,  may  not  be  lost, 
Whate'er  the  arm  and  sickle  cost ; 
For  rising  sun  and  altered  range 
Of  wind  and  cloud  betoken  change  : 
But,  though  the  reapers  fain  would  hire 
Their  sweat  and  sinew  to  the  squire, 
And  though  he  proffers  amplest  pay, 
,     They  will  not  reap  hia  fields  to-day. 

"  The  hearty  farmer,  ere  the  sun, 
Among  his  cottier  friends  had  gone — 
And  one  and  all  were  well  content 
To  run  the  wages  'gainst  the  rent ; 
For  who  has  seen  his  generous  door, 
Or  spirit,  barred  against  the  poor. 
Though  oft  on  him,  in  death,  they  draw 
For  fire,  or  turf,  or  sheaf  of  straw  ? 
Yet,  feel  his  kindness  as  they  may. 
They  will  not  reap  hia  fields  to  day. 

"  Where  are  the  tenants  of  t'oe  squire  ? 
Sure  reap  they  must  if  he  require  ! 
Where  are  the  farmer's  manly  sons  ? 
No  doubt  with  him  their  duty  runs  ! 
Hark  to  their  voices  in  the  shout 
That  from  yon  reaper  throng  rings  out, 
As  light  of  heart  and  loose  of  hand 
Before  their  noble  task  they  stand — 
Strip,  start,  and  strain  ;  'God  speed  them,'  pray — 
They  reap  the  widow's  field  to-day  ! 

"  And  well  the  weakest  arm  behave^ — 
Ere  fell  the  dew  the  field  was  saved  ; 
The  faithful  promise  circled  then, 
To  gather  thus,  and  there  again, 
With  many  a  wish  the  field  might  swell 
Into  a  dozen  fields  to  fell  : 

And  sweetly  at  the  evening's  close  , 
The  simple,  touching  strain  arose — 
'  To-morrow  we  can  work  for  pay. 
We  reaped  the  widow's  field  to  day.'" 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  sweet  singer,  supposed  to  be  a 
fair  one  as  well,  should  capture  straying  hearts,  and  so  we  find 
odes  and  sonnets  from  several  stricken  swains  "  to  '  Maria'  of 


the  Nation"  reaching  the  editor,  only  to  have  the  titles  printed 
in  the  paragraph  at  the  end  of  "  Answers  to  Correspondents," 
headed  with  the  ominous  word  "  Declined."  Martin  Mao- 
Dermott,  however,  who  sang  so  sweetly  of  those  "  poor  exiles, 
far  away,"*  was  more  fortunate  in  his  wooing.  His  poetical 
query  as  to  the  cause  of  a  lengthened  silence  on  the  part  of  his 
fair  one  is  printed.    He  asks  : — 

"  Ah  I  then  where  is  your  voice  gone  now,  my  girl  ? 
Is  it  thinking  you  are  or  how,  my  girl? 

That  our  hearts  hear  no  more 

A  song  that  of  yore 
Was  as  sweet  as  the  bird's  on  the  bough,  my  girl  ? 

"  Sure  a  sorrow  it  were  to  our  island,  girl, 
Her  sweetest-tongued  daughter  were  silent,  girl — 
That  a  bird  that  can  fly 
So  far  through  the  sky 
Should  furl  its  wing  on  a  nigh  land,  girl ! 

But  maybe  you're  pluming  your  wing,  my  girl, 
For  a  longer  flight  and  fling,  my  girl : 

Like  the  moulting  bird, 

That  is  never  heard, 
Till  its  feathers  are  whole,  to  sing,  my  girl. 

"  I  only  wish  I  was  near  you,  girl, 
To  whisper  a  thing  in  your  ear,  my  girl  1 
I'd  speak  it  out  now. 
But  for  fear  that,  somehow, 
A  more  than  yourself  might  hear  me,  girl !" 

In  the  following  number  "Maria"  accounts  satisfactorily  for 
her  silence,  explaining  in  some  touching  verses  that  grief  at  the 
loss  of  a  little  child  had  checked  her  powers  of  song  : — 

"  My  spirit  o'er  an  early  tomb, 

With  ruffled  wing,  sits  drooping  ; 
And  real  forms  of  blighted  bloom 
HaVe  in  my  heart  left  little  room 
For  forms  of  Fancy's  grouping." 

Whether  the  gallant  Martin  afterwards  sought  an  opportunity 
of  whispering  in  "  Maria's"  ear  the  something  he  had  to'  say 
appeareth  not  from  these  records. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  some  suspicion  spread  abroad 
that  in  reality  "  Maria"  was  no  wearer  of  a  crinoline  ;  for  the 
Nation,  in  a  note  telling  the  "  poetess"  that  a  contribution  of 
hers  in  the  shape  of  a  dramatic  sketch  was  not  fitted  for  imme- 
diate publication,  and  suggesting  its  being  recast,  says  : — 

"  By  the  way,  what  will  our  fair  friend  say  to  the  scandalous 
report  which  has  got  abroad  that  she  is  of  the  ruder  sex,  and 
only  masquerades  in  a  bonnet  for  the  mystification  of  the  pub- 
[  lie  ?    For  the  honour  of  her  sex  she  must  enable  us  to  contradict 
\  this  report,  which  we  are  already  inclined  to  do  on  the  strength 
j  of  the  right  feminine  impatience  of  her  last  letter." 

It  is  fiiir  to  assume  that  Dalton  Williams  was  in  Fraser's 
confidence,  and  knew  who  our  "  poetess"  was,  as  in  his  "Valen- 
tine to  the  Poetesses  of  the  Nation"  he  tells  us  ; — 

"J.  De  Jean  was  first,  and  by  a 
Happy  chance  he  won  'Maria.'" 

Yet  another  of  our  masculine  bards  sailing  under  feminine 
colours  !  Here  is  John  O'Hagan  using  a  much  more  formidable 
and  blue-stockingish  signature  than  John  Eraser's.  "  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia" — there !    What  think  you  of  that  for  a 

'iiom,  de  plume  ? 

But  fear  not  that  such  a  name  indicates  anything  either  sour 
or  shrewish.  Some  of  the  daintiest  and  most  graceful  love 
poems  of  the  time  appeared  over  it.  That  exquisite  idyl, 
"  The  Old  Story,"  was  one  of  them — an  idyl,  by  the  way,  that 
might  have  been  lost  to  us  for  ever.  "  The  last  page  of  The 
Old  Story  is  lost.  Will  Wilhelmina  Amelia  furnish  another 
copy  ?"  is  the>  announcement  made  in  the  issue  for  the  12th 

*  In  giving  MacDermott's  splendid  ballad  "The  Irish  Exiles" 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  issue  for  the  10th  January,  184G,  the 
iVaiiow  editorially  directs  attention  to  it  as  that  "exquisite  poem — 
po  picturesque  so  graphic,  so  richly  coloured,  like  a  series  of  ct^inet 
pictures." 
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September,  1846.  Fortunately  the  loat  folio  was  either  found 
or  the  writer  was  able  to  comply  with  the  request  for  another 
copy,  as  the  poem  in  its  entirety  appeared  in  the  number  dated 
3rd  October,  1846. 

"  Old  LoTe  and  New,"  another  beautiful  love  song,  accom- 
panies the  name — that  is  so  suggestive  of  women's  rights" — in 
the  issue  of  the  22ad  August,  184G  ;  and  "  Courage"  from  the 
same  pen  on  the  10th  October  in  the  same  year  convinces  the 
authorities  in  the  metropolitan  Parnassus  that  "  Our  lady  cor- 
respondents are  becoming  more  manly  than  the  men  them- 
selves." O'Hagan's  hand  may  also  be  recognised  in  the  pieces 
signed  "0.,"  "J.  0.,"  "  SlieveguUion,"  and  "Sliabh  Cuilin." 

Few  pens  were  so  prolific  in  the  Nation,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  as  that  of  M.  J.  Barry.  Number  after  number 
appears  with  two,  three,  and  even  four  poems  in  each,  initialled 
either  with  "  M.  J.  B."  or  signed  "  Brutus."  Translations  from 
the  French — spirited  war  songs,  from  which  the  very  smoke  of 
battle  can  be  sniffed — poems  charged  with  intense  nationalism 
in  every  letter — ballads  breathing  defiance  to  the  foe  and  redo- 
lent of  freedom — love  lyrics — pastoral  pictures — were  framed 
with  equal  ease  in  his  quick  and  fertile  mind. 

Reading  and  enjoying  them,  it  is  sad  to  have  to  remember 
that  in  his  own  case  the  sequel  to  all  the  passionate  vows  and 
multiplied  promises  was  a  painfully  disappointing  one.  Hearken 
to  the  martial  ring  that  comes  from  "  Our  Vow,"  made  in  the 
issue  for  the  Slat  January,  1846  : — 

"  We've  placed  a  vow  on  record  high, 

Before  the  nations  spoken, 
'  To  free  our  native  soil  or  die' — 

That  vow  shall  not  be  broken. 
It  was  the  act  of  thoughtful  men — 

No  empty  declaration  ; 
And  binds  us,  as  it  bound  ns  then, 

To  make  this  land  a  Nation. 

"  Her  power  was  lost — we  took  that  pledge, 

Eesolved  we  would  restore  it — 
The  jail,  the  axe,  the  sabre's  edge, 

We  thought  on  when  we  swore  it. 
They  brought  no  terror  to  us  Chen, 

Nor  quickened  our  pulsation — 
On  Irish  soil  we,  Irish  men, 

Must  fall,  or  build  a  Nation. 

"  We  seek  to  wrong  no  man  on  earth  ; 

Bat  we  ourselves  must  be  men,  , 
And  this  fair  island  of  our  birth 

Must  be  a  land  of  freemen. 
We  care  not  who  shall  say  us  nay — 

Life,  fortune,  reputation, 
Are  staked  upon  the  game  we  play, 

To  make  this  land  a  Nation. 

"  We  love  the  calm  repose  of  life* 

As  well  as  others  love  it. 
But  ne'er  will  shun  the  field  whose  strife 

Sees  Freedom's  flag  above  it. 
And  never  shall  we  tamely  see 

Our  island's  degradation, 
While  voice  or  arm  caa  set  it  free, 

And  raise  it  up  a  Nation." 

Our  countj^y  still  lies  degraded  in  provincialism,  the  crown  of 
nationhood  is  not  yet  hers  ;  but  many  years  have  passed  away 
since  he  who  spoke  "  Our  Vow"  so  bravely  forgot  that  he  had 
made  it,  and  dropped  out  from  the  national  ranks. 

(to  be  continxted.) 


This  is  the  way  the  editor  of  one  of  our  Yankee  contem- 
poraries gets  even  with  a  rival :— "  A  cable  despatch  informs  U3 
that  the  latest  styles  of  gentlemen's  shirts  are  of  black  cambric, 

with  small  white  spots.    All  that  the  editor  of  the  will 

have  to  do  to  be  in  fashion  will  be  simply  to  take  a  piece  of  white 
chalk  and  make  spots  on  his  shirt." 


*  What  a  mind  prophetic  spoke  in  this  line  ! 


MY  ESCAPE  FROM  PENAL  SERVITUDE. 

THE  TRUE  STORY. 


By  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

At  last,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  waiting,  I  am  relieved 
from  a  promise  not  to  state  the  full  particulars  of  my  escape 
from  the  penal  colony  of  West  Australia,  in  18G9.  The  account 
I  have  heretofore  given,  publicly  or  privately,  has  been  true  in 
detail ;  but  it  has  not  been  the  whole  truth,  nor  have  the  events 
been  placed  in  the  actual  order  of  their  occurrence.  The  sup- 
pression and  alteration  were  made  for  the  sake  of  those  who  ran 
great  risk  in  helping  a  prisoner  to  escape. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in  November,  1869,  I 
was  beset  on  all  sides  for  the  story  of  my  escape.  To  meet  this, 
and  the  better  to  protect  the  liberty  and  lives  of  the  brave 
friends  who  helped  me  to  leave  the  penal  colony,  I  related  as 
many  incidents  of  my  escape  as  could  be  described  without  in- 
troducing their  names  or  assistanoe.  It  has  always  pained  me 
to  keep  back  so  mach  that  should  be  told,  thereby  making 
it  appear  that  I  myself  had  done  everything  without  assist- 
ance. 

The  only  "account"  I  have  hitherto  written  was  a  wholly 
fictitious  one,  which  I  had  to  send  to  Australia  to  the  man  who 
was  the  manager  of  the  actual  escape.  In  case  of  his  arrest,  or 
of  his  being  suspected  of  helping  me  to  "abscond,"  he  would 
produce  this  extraordinary  document,  and  confound  all  the  evi- 
dence that  could  be  collected  by  the  penal  police. 

Fortunately,  all  but  one  of  those  who  helped  me  to  leave  the 
colony  are  living  to  receive  my  public  acknowldgement  and 
gratitude.  Captain  David  U.  Gifford,  on  whose  ship  I  was  re- 
ceived and  well  treated  for  several  months,  is  dead.  To  him, 
seven  years  ago,  I  dedicated  my  first  book,  and  his  memory  will 
be  always  green  in  my  heart. 

To  those  who  have  known  the  whole  facts  of  my  escape,  and 
who  have  kept  silent  so  long  for  my  sake  and  the  sake  of  those 
who  might  be  injured  by  the  report,  I  tender  profound  thanks. 
Especially  to  Captain  Henry  C.  Hathaway,  ex  City  Marshal  of 
New  Bedford,  to  Mr.  Josephs,  and  Mr.  Hussey,  and  Mrs.  David 
R.  Giflord,  of  that  city  ;  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  M'Cabe,  of  South 
Australia,  to  whom  I  virtually  owe  my  escape,  and  to  a^her 
friends  in  Australia  and  this  country,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
their  appreciation  of  my  reason  for  suppressing  the  main  facts 
of  the  story. 

The  Penal  Code  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  law  in  Western 
Australia.  In  the  following  account,  therefore,  I  need  only 
suppress  the  names  of  those  who  are  still  connected  with  the 
Government  of  the  Colony. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  official  Police 
Gazette  of  Western  Australia  for  April,  1869  :— 

"  ABSCOMDERS. 

"2.— John  B.  O'Reilly,  registered  No.  9,84.3,  Imperial  convict; 
arrived  in  the  colony  per  convict  ship  Hougoumont,  in  ISGS  ;  sen- 
tenced to  20  years,  9th  July,  1866.  Description — Healthy  appear- 
ance, present  age  25  years  ;  5  feet  7i  inches  high,  black  hair,  brown 
eyes,  oval  visage,  dark  complexion  ;  an  Irishman.  Absconded  from 
Convict-road  party,  Banbury,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1S69." 

For  several  months  previous  to  the  date  of  my  escape,  I  had 
been  resolved  on  and  in  preparation  for  an  attempt.  No  one 
knew  my  mind.  I  had  before  seen  so  many  fail  that  I  concluded 
it  was  best  to  make  the  eff  )rt  alone.  .  Fortunately  I  was  dis- 
suaded from  this  purpose.  One  day  I  was  visited  at  the  camp  of 
the  convict  road  party  named  above  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
M'Cabe,  a  Catholic  priest,  whose  "  parish"  extended  over  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  bush,  and  whose  only  parishioners  were  con- 
victs and  ticket-of-leave  men.  I  have  no  words  to  describe  this 
exemplary  man.  His  grand  physical  nature  was  joined  to  a 
spirit  of  the  noblest  heroism  in  his  holy  calling.  He  was  always 
a  priest,  and  always  a  kindly  man.  His  influence  on  the  convicts 
was  most  beneficent  and  beautiful.  A  scholar  and  gentleman  of 
1  the  rarest  accomplishments,  he  had  at  that  time  given  fifteen 
I  years  of  his  life  td  the  convicts.    He  was  almost  always  in  the 
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saddle,  riding  alone  from  camp  to  camp,  sleeping  in  his  blanket 
under  the  trees  at  night.  To  men  of  all  creeds  he  was  welcome. 
They  saw  in  him  the  ideal  disciple  of  Christ,  who  laboured  only 
for  his  Master.  He  was  the  best  inflvience — indeed,  in  my  time, 
he  was  the  only  good  influence — on  the  convicts  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Bunbury.  I  was  fortunate  enough  during  may  stay  in 
the  penal  colony  to  have  this  remarkable  man  as  my  kind  friend. 
He  has  now  left  the  penal  colony,  and  cannot  suffer  from  this 
narrative. 

One  day  he  rode  to  my  hut,  and  we  walked  together  into  the 
bush.  I  had  then  made  all  my  plans  for  escape,  and  I  freely 
told  him  my  intention.  "It  is  an  excellent  way  to  commit 
suicide,"  he  said  ;  and  he  would  not  speak  of  it  any  more.  As 
he  was  leaving  me,  however,  he  leant  from  the  saddle  and  said  : 
"Don't  think  of  that  again.  Let  me  think  out  a  plan  for  you. 
You'll  hear  from  me  before  long." 

He  went  away,  and  I  waited  weeks  and  months  and  never 
heard  a  word.  Had  it  been  another  man,  I  should  have  doubted 
his  memory.  But  he,  1  was  assured,  knew  too  much  of  human 
nature  not  to  know  that  neglect  of  such  a  promise  would  be  tor- 
ture to  a  man  in  my  position.  Still,  it  was  hard  to  think,  hard 
to  sleep  for  those  months  ;  and  my  trust  in  him  kept  me  from 
working  on  my  own  plan  that  had  formerly  made  me  happy. 

I  was  not  compelled  to  work  with  the  criminal  gang  on  the 
roads,  but  had  charge  of  their  stores,  and  carried  the  warder's 
weekly  report  to  the  Bunbury  depot.  On  my  way  with  this 
report  one  day,  T  came  to  a  plain  known  as  "  the  Racecourse." 
As  I  crossed  it,  I  heard  a  "  coo-ee,"  or  bush  cry,  and  saw  a  man 
coming  towards  me.  He  was  a  big,  handsome  fellow,  with  an 
axe  on  bis  shoulder.  He  carhe  to  me  with  a  friendly  smile. 
"  My  name  is  Maguire,"  he  said  ;  "  I'm  a  friend  of  Father 
Mac's,  and  he's  been  speaking  about  you."  I  said  as  little  as 
possible,  not  knowing  the  man.  Seeing  my  hesitation,  he  drew 
out  a  card  from  his  wallet,  on  which  Father  M'Cabe  had  written 
a  few  words  to  me.  Then  I  trusted  him.  He  told  me  he  was 
clearing  the  racecourse,  and  would  be  at  work  there  for  a  month. 
The  American  whalers,  he  said,  would  touch  at  Bunbury  for 
water  in  February  (it  was  then  December),  and  he  was  going  to 
make  all  arrangements  with  one  of  the  captains  for  my  esc&pe. 

I  could  hardly  rest  or  sleep  for  the  next  week  till  I  saw 
Maguire  again.  I  feared  he  would  not  run  the  terrible  risk  of 
helping  me ;  that  he  would  hesitate  when  the  time  came.  I 
saw  him  the  following  week,  and  received  great  encouragement 
from  his  direct  and  confident  manner.  "  You'll  be  a  free  man 
in  February,"  he  saidj'^^"  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Maguire." 

December  and  January  passed  ;  and  the  news  was  brought  to 
our  camp  by  a  passing  woodcutter  that  the  American  whalers, 
three  barques,  had  come  into  Bunbury.  For  two  or  three  days 
I  suffered  an  agony  of  suspense.  I  resolved  at  once  to  try  my 
own  plan  in  case  my  friends  disappointed  me.  I  had  learned 
to  live  in  the  bush  by  climbing  for  and  trapping  wild  animals, 
eating  the  top-piths  of  young  palms,  and  getting  water  from  the 
paper-bark  trees.  If  I  could  only  reach  the  coast  I  could  go  to 
sea,  even  on  a  raft,  and  intercept  the  whalers  as  they  sailed  from 
Bunbury. 

T  carried  the  weekly  report  of  the  depot  as  usual,  and  on  my 
return  found  Maguire  at  the  racecourse  waiting  for  me.  "  Are 
you  ready  ?"  he  said.  One  of  the  whalers,  the  barque  Vigilant, 
of  New  Bedford,  was  to  sail  in  four  days,  and  Captain  Baker 
had  agreed  to  take  me  on  board,  if  he  saw  me  at  sea  outside 
Australian  waters ;  and  he  had  even  promised  to  cruise  two  or 
three  days  and  watch  for  my  coming  out. 

Maguire  had  everything  arranged.  On  the  night  of  the  18i;h 
I  was  to  get  out  of  my  hut  at  eight  o'clock,  and  strike  into  the 
bush  on  a  line  of  his  selection,  where  the  native  trackers  would 
be  at  fault.  I  had  previously  secured  a  pair  of  freeman's  shoes, 
as  the  trackers  could  easily  discern  the  mark  of  a  convicts's 
boot.  Having  left  the  camp  I  was  to  hold  a  straight  course 
through  the  bush  till  I  came  to  an  old  convict  station  on  the 
Vasse  road,  where  I  was  to  lie  till  I  heard  someone  on  the 
road  whistle  the  first  bars  of  "  Patrick's  Day."  This  was  re- 
peated again  and  again,  till  we  were  sure  we  both  had  every 
point  agreed.    Then  we  separated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  February  I  wrote  a  letter  to  my 
father,  saying  that  I  would  attempt  to  escape  that  night,  and 


that  I  should  aim  for  the  United  States  in  case  I  got  clear  of  the 
penal  colony.  (This  letter  was  published,  I  have  since  found, 
in  the  Dublin  papers  two  months  after  my  escape,  and  while  I 
was  at  sea.)  At  seven  o'clock  that  evening  the  warder  of  the 
convict  party  visited  the  criminals'  hut,  and  found  that  all  were 
present.  He  saw  me  sitting  in  my  hut  as  he  passed  on  his  re- 
turn. One  of  the  convicts  soon  after  came  to  my  hut  to  borrow 
tobacco,  aud  stayed  a  long  time,  making  me  very  nervous.  He 
went  away  before  eight,  however  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  I 
changed  my  boots,  put  out  the  light,  and  struck  into  the  bush. 
The  forest  was  dark  but  the  stars  were  clear.  I  had  not  gone 
two  hundred  yards  when  I  saw  a  man  close  to  me.  I  waited 
till  he  came  up.  It  was  a  mahogany  sawyer,  named  Kelly, 
whose  pit  was  close  to  my  hut.  He  was  a  good  fellow — though 
he  had  been  transported  for  life.  "  Are  you  off  i"  he  said  in  a 
whisper.  "  I  knew  you  meant  it.  I  saw  you  talking  to  Ma- 
guire a  month  ago,  and  I  knew  it  all."  I  was  dumb  with 
astonishment  and  alarm.  If  this  man  bad  wished  he  could 
have  put  the  police  on  the  alert,  or  he  could  do  it  next  day.  He 
held  out  his  hand,  and  there  was  a  quiver  in  his  husky  voice. 
"  God  speed  you,"  he  said,  giving  me  a  grip  like  a  vice  ;  "  I'll 
put  them  on  the  wrong  scent  to-morrow  if  I  can."  I  shook  his 
manly  hand  in  silence,  and  kept  on  my  way. 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  came  to  the  old  convict  station,  and 
lay  down  behind  a  great  gum  tree  at  the  roadside.  In  half  an 
hour  or  so  two  men  rode  up,  but  they  passed  on  ;  they  were 
farmers  probably,  or  maybe  a  patrol  of  mounted  police.  Shortly 
after  I  heard  horses  coming  at  a  sharp  trot.  They  halted  near 
me,  and  I  heard  "St.  Patrick's  Day"  whistled  clear  and  low. 
In  an  instant  I  was  with  them — Maguire  and  another  friend, 

M  .    They  led  a  spare  horse.     I  mounted  at  once,  and 

without  a  word  we  struck  into  the  bush  at  a  gallop.  For  hours 
we  rode  on  in  silence.  At  last,  Maguire,  who  led,  pulled  up, 
dismounted,  and  whistled.  Another  whistle  was  heard,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  were  joined  by  three  men  ;  two  of  them  were 
cousins  to  Maguire.  The  third  took  the  horses  and  went  off, 
after  shaking  hands  with  me.  We  then  formed  in  Indian  file, 
to  prevent  the  discovery  of  the  number,  each  one  covering  the 
other's  tracks,  and  walked  on  for  about  another  hour,  till  we 
came  to  a  dry  swamp  near  the  sea. 

Here  M  remained  with  me,  while  the  others  went  for- 
ward.   M  told  me  that  we  were  close  to  Bunbury,  and 

that  the  others  were  gone  for  the  boat.  After  half  an  hour's 
anxious  waiting,  we  saw  a  light,  as  if  a  match  were  struck,  at 
half  a  mile  distance.  This  was  repeated  three  times,  and  then 
we  went  forward.  We  found  Maguire  waiting  for  us  on  a  little 
bridge  across  the  road.  They  had  the  boat  ready,  and  he  led 
the  way.  We  had  to  walk  through  mud  up  to  the  knees  to 
reach  the  water.    In  half  a  minute  Maguire  and  I  were  in  the 

boat.    M  remained  on  the  shore.    "  Come  on,"  whispered 

Maguire.     "No,"  answered  poor  M  ,  with  a  trembling 

voice;  "I  promised  my  wife  not  to  go  jin  the  boat."  "All 
right,"  sneered  one  of  the  Maguires  ;  "go  home  to  your 
wife." 

As  we  pulled  silently  out  to  sea,  we  could  discern  M  

standing  on  the  beach.  It  was  not  cowardice.  He  was  a  brave 
man,  as  he  proved  afterwards,  and  I  hope  the  time  may  come 
when  I  shall  be  free  to  mention  his  name. 

We  were  four  men  in  the  boat  ;  and  we  pulled  cautiously 
till  we  had  got  out  of  hearing.  Then  we  bent  to  the  oars  with 
full  strength.  There  were  few  words  said.  When  the  sun  rose, 
we  were  well  out,  and  could  just  see  the  tops  of  the  high  sand- 
hills. We  were  crossing  Geographe  Bay,  on  a  straight  line  of 
about  forty  miles  in  length.  We  were  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
Vigilant  on  the  farther  shore,  and  cut  her  off  as  she  passed  the 
northern  head  of  the  bay.  We  pulled  strongly  till  the  fore- 
noon was  closing.  We  had  neither  water  nor  food  ;  I  don't 
know  whether  the  arrangement  for  a  supply  had  failed,  or  had 
been  wholly  forgotten.  But  I  had  eaten  nothing  from  the  noon 
of  the  previous  day,  and  I  began  to  suffer  dreadfully  from 
thirst.  It  was  almost  noon  when  we  ran  the  boat  through  the 
surf  and  beached  her.  In  doing  so  our  clothes  were  drenched 
with  sea- water,  and  I  felt  instant  relief  from  thirst.  I  tried 
this  afterwards  with  good  effect,  except  that  it  made  the  skin 
sore. 
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When  the  boat  was  secured  we  began  a  search  for  water— no 
one  thought  of  food.  We  wandered  for  hours  through  the  dried 
swamps,  and  tested  hundreds  of  paper-bark  trees  ;  but  there 
was  not  a  drop  to  be  had.  The  physical  pain  of  my  chest  be- 
came alarming.  It  burned  as  if  a  blister  were  applied  inter- 
nally over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  breast.  At  last, 
toward  night,  we  found  a  cattle-track,  which  led  to  a  shallow 
and  muddy  pool,  into  which  we  plunged  our  faces,  but  could  not 
drink,  the  water  being  too  foul. 

One  of  the  men  then  said  we  were  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
log-house  of  a  man  named  Johnson,  who  was  the  hired  keeper 
of°an  immense  stock  of  buffalo-cows.  He  was  an  Englishman. 
They  all  knew  him,  and  spoke  well  of  him.  He  lived  on  this 
lonely  stretch  of  coast,  with  no  neighbour  nearer  than  forty 
miles.  As  we  had  to  wait  till  morning,  perhaps  tilMhe  next 
evening,  before  the  whaler  would  put  to  sea,  they  decided  to 
go  to  Johnson's  and  get  some  food,  leaving  me  in  the  bush,  but 
promising  to  bring  me  food  and  water  as  soon  as  one  of  them 
could  get  away  unobserved. 

I  watched  them  wind  in  and  out  among  the  sand  hills  till  at 
last  they  disappeared.  Then  I  lay  down  on  the  sand,  in  the 
shade,  and  tried  to  sleep.  But  the  dreadful  blistering  pain  in 
my  chest  became  unendurable  while  I  lay,  so  1  rose  and  walked 
about.  Hours  passed,  and  still  they  did  not  return.  That 
time  of  suffering  I  look  upon  as  the  worst  of  my  life.  At  last, 
I  remembered  that  the  natives  lived  on  freshly -killed  meat 
when  they  could  get  no  water.  I  soon  found  a  tree  with 
'possum  marks,  which  I  climbed,  and  pulled  out  a  large  'possum. 
I  found  then,  and  af terwardfi,  that  this  was  indeed  the  very  best 
substitute  for  water. 

When  night  had  fallen,  Maguire  returned  with  food  and  a 
bottle  of  water.  He  stayed  with  me  a  short  time  and  then 
went  back  to  the  house  to  avoid  suspicion.  I  broke  the  young 
branches  of  the  peppermint  to  keep  away  ants,  snakes,  and 
centipedes,  and  made  a  bed  on  the  sand.  Before  long  I  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  wake  till  the  boys  called  me  in  the  morning, 
and  soon  after  we  started  for  the  boat. 

We  got  to  the  beach  about  nine  o'clock,  and  one  of  the  men 
with  a  strong  glass,  which  Maguire  had  brought,  was  sent  to  a 
high  hill  to  look  out  for  the  sailing  of  the  "Vigilant.  At  about 
one  o'clock  he  came  down  at  a  run,  and  reported  the  vessel 
under  full  sail,  steering  north. 

We  ran  the  boat  through  the  surf,  and  pulled  out  with  light 
hearts.  We  were  quite  sure  we  could  cut  off  the  barque  before 
she  reached  the  headland.  In  a  couple  of  hours  we  saw  her, 
and  she  was  steering  straight  towards  us,  so  we  stopped  pulling, 
and  waited  for  her.  But  we  were  bound  to  be  wofully  disap- 
pointed. When  she  was  within  two  miles  of  our  boat,  she  fell 
of!"  several  points,  as  if  to  avoid  us.  Everyone  stared  in  amaze- 
ment. Maguire  kept  saying  that  Captain  Baker  had  given  his 
word  as  a  man,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  he  would 
break  it. 

One  of  the  men  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  gave  a  loud  hail 
that  must  have  been  heard  on  board.  No  answer.  Again  he 
hailed,  and  we  all  joined  in  the  shout.  No  answer.  It  only 
seemed  that  the  Vigilant  turned  a  point  farther  from  us.  At 
last  she  came  abreast  of  our  boat.  She  was  then  about  three 
miles  distant.  Maguire  fastened  a  white  shirt  on  the  end  of  an 
oar,  and  he  shouted  again.  But  the  Vigilant  passed  on,  and 
left  our  boat  to  its  fate. 

When  the  bitter  reality  came  home  to  us,  as  the  barque  sank 
lower  in  the  distance,  our  boat's  head  was  turned  to  the  shore, 
and  we  pulled  slowly.  The  question  was  in  every  mind — What 
is  to  be  done  now  1 

Maguire  proposed  that  they  beach  the  boat,  and  go  on  to 
Johnson's,  leaving  me  in  the  bush  as  before.  They  would  have 
to  trust  him  with  the  secret  and  tell  where  I  was,  while  they 
rode  home,  to  await  the  sailing  of  the  other  whaleships.  This 
was  agree  to  by  aU  as  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  the  cir 
cumstances. 

It  was  evening  when  we  reached  the  shore.  My  three  friends, 
after  seeing  me  "at  home"  in  a  secluded  sand- valley,  shook 
hands  with  me,  speaking  words  of  encouragement.  In  a  week, 
at  most,  they  promised  that  some  one  would  come  from  Bun- 
bury  and  tell  me  when  the  whalers  would  sail.    They  also  said 


they  would  tell  old  Johnson,  and  ask  him  to  give  me  some  food 
and  water.  , . 

It  was  lonesome  when  they  wore  gone  ;  but  there  was  notni°g 
to  be  done.  I  had  a  little  water  in  a  jar,  but  I  preferred  the 
juicy  food  that  had  served  me  so  well  the  previous  day. 

1  was  startled  that  night,  ahnost  about  midnight,  by  a  man  s 
voice  hallooing.  I  feared  to  answer,  though  I  thought  it  might 
be  Johnson  searching  for  me.  Presently  I  heard  my  name 
called,  and  I  answered.  It  was  Johnson,  a  kind  old  fellow,  and 
he  brought  me  some  food.  He  told  me  that  Maguire  and  hiB 
boys  had  started  home  on  horses  borrowed  from  him  ;  that  1 
must  lie  very  qniet  all  day,  for  the  police  troopers  often  visited 
the  place,  especially  when  convicts  had  absconded.  He  stayed 
with  me  several  hours,  evidently  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  talk- 
ing. He  had  lived  since  his  youth  in  New  Zealand  and  Austra- 
lia, and  said  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  Sir  John  franklin, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  when  he  was,  I  think.  Governor  of  New  Zea- 
land. When  he  left  me  he  again  spoke  of  the  police,  and  re- 
newed his  warnings.  He  said  he  would  come  as  rfoon  as  he 
thought  it  was  safe.  I  told  him  not  to  be  uneasy,  as  I  could 
get  food  and  could  do  without  water.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
next  day  passe.l,  and  the  next.  But  I  was  m  no  suffering 
except  suspense.  I  killed  my  own  food,  and  relished  it,  pre- 
ferring it  to  that  brought  me  by  Johnson,  but  I  did  not  tell 
him  so.  On  the  second  day,  Johnson's  biy,  a  rough  lad  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  came  instead  of  his  father. 

I  had  been  thinking  of  the  promise  Captain  Baker  had  made, 
not  only  to  pick  me  up,  but  to  cruise  for  me.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
he  had  not  seen  the  boat,  and  if  I  could  go  to  sea  again  I  should 
find  him  cruising  along  the  coast,  and  looking  out  for  me.  But 
the  boat  in  which  we  had  come  was  too  heavy  for  one  man  to 
set  afloat  or  pull  when  afloat.  I  asked  Johnson's  boy  had  his 
father  a  boat,  and  he  said  there  was  an  old  dory  at  the  horse  s 
rano-e  further  up  the  ooast,  buried  ia  the  sand.  When  the  boy 
left°me  I  went  along  the  beach  for  six  or  seven  miles,  and  at 
length  found  the  boat.  She  was  badly  warped  with  heat  and 
drought,  but  I  rolled  her  into  the  sea  with  care,  and  left  her 
there,  tied  by  a  rope  of  paper  bark  to  a  stake  driven  into  the 
sand.  , 

Next  morning,  having  made  her  water-tight  with  paper  bark, 
I  went  to  sea  in  this  craft,  towing  over  the  stern  suflioient  food 
to  last  me  some  days.  She  was  light  and  easily  pulled.  Before 
night  I  had  passed  the  headland  and  was  on  the  Indian  Ocean. 
I  knew  there  was  a  current  going  northward.  Next  morning  I 
"ave  up  pulling,  and  sat  down  to  watch  and  wait.  It  was  very 
hot  :  the  sun  flamed  above,  and  t^e  -sScction  from  the  water 
was  scorching.  The  meat  towing  in  the  sea  was  becoming 
putrid,  and  during  the  night  some  of  the  'possums  and  kanproo 
rats  had  been  taken  by  sharks.  That  day,  towards  noon,  1  saw 
a  sail— it  was  the  Vigilant— there  was  no  other  vessel  there. 
She  drew  near  to  me— so  near  that  I  heard  voices  on  deck.  I 
saw  the  men  aloft  on  the  look-out.  But  they  did  not  see  me-- 
or,  at  least.  Captain  Baker  says  so.  She  sailed  away  again,  and 
was  out  of  sight  before  night.  (Heretofore,  I  have  simply  said 
that  I  went  out  to  sea,  saw  the  Gazelle  in  this  way,  and  waa 
picked  up.)  ,  , 

The  dew  at  night  and  the  cool  air  refreshed  me,  and  1  roaolvea 
to  pull  back  to  shore,  and  wait  for  M^ignire's  return.  I  pulled 
rll  night,  off  and  on,  and  in  the  morning  saw  the  sand  hUls  at 
'the  headland  of  Geography  Bay.  By  noon  I  was  ashore,  and 
then  began  a  most  weary  walk  back  to  Johnson's,  where  1 
arrived  that  night. 

After  that  I  left  the  sand  valley  no  more.  I  wanted  to  sleep 
all  the  time,  and  there  was  no  one  to  disturb  me.  In  five  days 
more  I  was  thoroughly  wakened,  however,  by  the  cheery  voice 

of  my  friend,  Maguire,  and  with  him  came  M  ,  who  said 

he  was  resolved  to  see  me  through  this  time.  Maguire  brou'^ht 
me  a  brief  letter  from  Father  M'Cabe  asking  me  to  remember 
him.  The  whalers  were  to  sail  nest  day,  and  Captam  Gifford, 
of  the  Gazelle,  of  New  Bedford,  had  agreed  to  take  me  fff-  Jo 
make  it  sure.  Father  M'Cabe  had  paid  him  ten  pounds  (fifty 
dollars)  to  take  me  as  far  as  Java. 

But  there  was  one  drawback.  A  criminal  convict,  one  of  the 
worst  characters  in  the  colony,  a  ticket-of-leave  man.  named 
Martin  Bowman,  or  Beaumont,  had  discovered  the  means  of  my 
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escape,  and  had  gone  to  Maguire  and  threatened  to  put  the 
police  on  the  track  unless  he  was  taken  off  too.  Maguire  could 
not  dissent ;  so  here  was  the  scoundrel  coolly  looking  at  us  and 
saying  nothing. 

That  night  we  slept  little,  some  one  always  keeping  an  eye 
on  Bowman.  We  were  up  at  daybreak,  and  soon  after  we  were 
afloat.  Old  Johnson  and  hia  boy  stood  on  the  beach  and  saw 
us  push  off. 

We  pulled  straight  out  towards  the  headland,  as  Captain 
Gilford  had  instructed.  By  noon  we  saw  the  two  whaleahips 
coming  along  with  a  fine  breeze.  Towards  evening  we  heard  a 
hail,  and  some  one  on  board  shouted  my  name,  and  cried  out, 
"  Come  on  board  !"  We  were  all  overjoj'ed.  We  pulled  along- 
side, and  I  was  helped  out  of  the  boat  by  the  strong  arms  of 
Henry  Hathaway,  the  third  mate.  Captain  Gifford  made  us 
welcome,  and  gave  me  a  place  in  his  cabin,  Martin  Bowman,  the 
escaped  criminal,  was  sent  forward  among  the  crew. 

As  the  boat  pushed  off  from  the  ship,  Maguire  stood  up  and 
cried  out,  ' '  God  bless  you  ;  don't  forget  us — and  don't  mention 

our  names  till  you  know  it's  all  over."    And  brave  M  also 

shouted  his  parting  wish,  which  I  answered  with  tears  of  grati-  | 
tude.    I  shall  probably  never  see  those  gallant  friends  again  ; 
but  I  hear  from  them  regularly,  and  know  that  they  are  well  . 
and  happy.  j 

Six  mouths  afterwards,  when  the  Gazelle  touched  at  Roderique, 
an  English  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  governor  ci,me  ^ 
aboard,  searchiug  for  "an  escaped  convict  from  Australia — a 
black  haired  man."  I  was  scauding  with  Mr.  Hussey,the  mate, 
when  the  governor  of  the  island  made  the  demand.  Mr.  Hussey  j 
said  that  no  such  person  was  on  board.  The  governor  an- 
swered that  he  had  information  that  a  man  had  escaped  on  the 
Gazslle.  Mr.  Hussey  feared  they  might  seize  the  ship,  and  he 
said  that  a  man  of  that  description  who  had  come  on  board  off 
the  coast  of  Australia  might  be  the  person.  He  called  Bowman, 
whom  everyone  on  board  detested,  and  Hte  was  put  in  irons  and 
taken  ashore.  We  knew  that  he  would  tell  the  whole  story  (the 
wonder  was  that  he  did  not  do  it  then  ;  but  he  wished  to  make 
terms  for  his  own  release).  That  night  the  officers  of  the  Gazelle 
threw  the  grindstone,  with  my  hat,  overboard,  while  I  lay  hid 
in  the  captain's  cabin.  A  cry  of  "Man  overboard!"  was 
raised,  a  boat  lowered,  and  the  hat  picked  up.    There  were  ou 

i board  some  English  ex  convicts,  who  had  shipped  in  Australia, 
and  these  only  waited  for  a  chance  to  get  me  retaken.  But  one 
of  them,  utterly  deceived  by  the  offijer's  strategy,  declared  that 
he  saw  me  sink  where  the  hat  was  picked  up.  When  the  gover- 
nor of  the  island  came  on  board  next  day  to  demand  his  prisoner, 
the  fl  vg  was  at  half-mast,  and  the  officers  sorrowfully  told  him 
that  the  man  he  probably  wanted  had  jumped  overboard  in  the 
night,  and  was  drowned.  His  policemen  went  among  the  crew, 
and  learned  the  same  news,  being  particularly  itnpressed  by  the 
Englishman's  story.  Two  days  later  the  Gazelle  sailed  from 
Roderique,  and  i  came  on  deck,  much  to  the  amazomeut  of  the 
crew.  I 

A  month  later  we  saw  an  American  ship,  the  Sapphire  of 
Boston  (Captain  Seidera,  of  Biith,  Me  ),  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  We  signalled  her,  and  learned  that  she  was  going  to 
Liverpool.  Captain  Gifford  offered  to  put  me'on  board,  and 
give  me  the  papers  of  a  deserter  from  hia  ship  named  John 
Soule.  I  thought  it  was  the  beat  chance,  so  Mr.  Hathaway, 
the  third  mate,  picked  a  reliable  boat's  crew,  and  we  boarded 
the  Sapphire.  When  we  saw  the  kind  of  man  the  captain  was. 
Captain  Gifford  told  him  the  whole  story  ;  and  Captain  Seiders 
at  once  gave  me  a  state  room  in  the  cabin,  and  treated  me  as  a 
passenger,  with  all  kindness.  He  had  on  board  an  English  gen- 
tleman named  Bailey,  coming  from  India,  and  to  him,  too,  the 
facts  were  given.  He  was  a  true  man  ;  when  we  reached  Liver- 
pool he  stayed  with  me  till  he  saw  me  safely  embarked  for  Ame- 
rica. My  name  on  the  Sapphire  was  "  Mr.  Soule,"  and  the 
crew  understood  that  I  had  been  wrecked  near  the  Mauritius. 
I  forgot  to  say  that  when  I  parted  from  Captain  Gifford  he 
handed  me  thirteen  sovereigns,  all  the  money  he  had,  saying, 
'•  If  you  get  to  the  States  you'll  pay  me  back." 

When  we  readied  Liverpool,  through  the  constant  kindness 
of  Mr.  J^hn  Bursley,  the  mate  of  the  Sapphire,  I  was  provided 
with  a  secure  hiding-place  till  he  obtained  a  passage  for  me  on 


the  Bombay,  a  ship  of  Bath,  Me.,  bound  for  Philadelphia.  The 
captain,  who  is  now  my  dear  friend,  Frank  Jordan,  of  Bruna- 
wiok,  made  me  feel  at  once  that  the  deck  of  an  American  ship 
waa  free-soil  for  a  political  refugee.  We  lauded  in  Philadelphia 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  1869. 

Whoever  reads  this  narrative  will  say  that  I  have  profound 
reason  for  gratitude.  These  experiences  prove  how  much  solid 
kindness  and  unselfishness  there  are  in  the  world.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  men  who  then  helped  me  on  my  way  to  freedom 
are  my  dear  friends  still ;  and  no  act  of  mine,  I  trust,  will  ever 
cause  them  to  lose  the  friendship  which  began  under  such  re- 
markable circumstances. 


FATHER  O'FLYNN. 

BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  SONGS  OF  KILLARHEY." 


.Mr—"  Top  of  Cork  Road." 

Of  priests  we  can  offer  a  charming  variety, 
Far  reaowned  for  larnin'  and  piety, 
Still  I'd  advance  you,  without  impropriety, 
Father  O'Fiynn  is  the  flower  o'  them  alL 
Here's  a  health  to  you,  Father  O'Fiynn, 
Slainthe,  and  slainthe,  and  slaiathe  again, 
PowerfuUest  preacher. 
And  tindhereat  teacher, 
Aud  kindliest  creature  in  old  DonegaL 

Don't  talk  of  your  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity, 
Far  renowned  for  Greek  and  Latinity, 
Dad  aud  the  divils  and  all  at  Divinity, 
Father  O'Flyan  would  make  harea  o'  them  all. 
Come,  T  venture  to  give  you  my  word 
Never  the  likes  of  bis  logic  was  heard, 
Down  from  mythology, 
Into  thayology. 
Troth,  aud  conchology,  if  he'd  the  call. 

Father  O'Fiynn,  you've  the  wonderful  way  with  you, 
All  the  old  sinners  are  wishful  to  pray  with  you, 
All  the  young  childer  are  wild  for  to  play  with  you, 
You've  such  a  way  with  you,  Father,  avick  1 
Still  for  all  you're  so  gentle  a  soul, 
Gad,  you've  your  flock  in  the  grandest  control  ; 
Checking  the  crazy  ones. 
Coaxing  unaisy  cues. 
Lifting  the  lazy,oue3  on  with  the  stick. 

And  though  quite  avoiding  all  foolish  frivolity, 
Still  at  all  seasons  of  innocent  jollity, 
Where  is  the  play  boy  can  claim  an  equality 
At  comicality,  Father,  with  you  ? 
Once  the  bishop  looked  grave  at  your  jest, 
Till  this  remark  set  him  off  with  the  rest  : 
"  Is  it  leave  gaiety 
All  to  the  iaity  ? 
Cannot  the  clergy  be  Irishmen  too  ?" 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

Ey  Thomas  Moore. 

CHAPIiSR  VI. 

1558— 1G03. 

The  plan  of  pacifying  Ireland  by  exterminating  the  Irish— 
the  only  feasible  one  that  has  yet  been  attempted — was  tried  on 
a  grand  scale  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  had  so  nearly 
succeeded,  that  under  the  government  of  Lord  Gray  the  Queen 
was  assured  that  "  little  was  left  in  Ireland  for  her  majesty  to 
reign  over  but  carcases  and  ashes."*  So  satisfied,  too,  with 
the  result  of  hia  mission  was  another  of  her  agents  in  this  work 
of  desolation  that  the  record  which  he  has  left  behind  him  of 


his  sanguinary  exploits  is  entitled  "  Pacata  Hibemia,"  or 
"  Hibernia  pacified." 

Hibemia  pacified !  alas !  alas !  could  the  shade  of  Sir  G. 
Carew  but  once  more  hover  over  his  own  region  of  Munster  he 
would  find  that  a  new  edition  of  his  work  of  pacification  is  much 
wanted — he  would  find  that,  though  the  same  peace-makers, 
slaughter  and  persecution,  have  been  tried  under  almost  every 
government  since  his  time,  the  grand  object  is  still  unaccom-  | 
plished — the  temple  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Janus  lies  as  open  as  j 
ever.  1 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  history  of  the  English  power  in  Ire-  | 
land,  but  merely  tracing  its  course  by  hasty  glimpses,  and  ; 
pointing  out  a  few  foot-marks  of  the  Hercules  of  Despotism,  j 
from  which  the  rest  of  his  colossal  proportions  may  be  esti-  | 
mated,  I  shall  content  myself  with  selecting  from  the  long  reign 
of  Elizabeth  a  trait  or  two  most  characteristic  of  her  general  , 
policy — or,  rather,  of  the  policy  of  those  employed  by  her  ;  as  j 
that  queen  herself  would  have  be  far  too  wise,  had  her  attention  | 
been  fairly  directed  to  the  subject,  t  to  turn  thus  into  a  wilderness 
what  nature  meant  for  a  garden,  or  make  famine  and  devastation  ' 
the  hand-maids  of  her  power.    There  is  a  memorable  saying  of 
hers,  preserved  by  Camden,  which  not  only  shows  how  feel- 
ingly she  was  aware  of  the  perverse  wickedness  of  the  system  : 
pursued  under  her  name,  but  contains  as  bitter  a  comment  on 
the  whole  course  of  policy  towards  this  country  as  the  most 
virulent  United  Irishman  ever  dared  to  utter.    "  Alas !"  (said 
she,  on  receiving  sonra  representation  of  grievances  from  Ire- 
land,) "how  I  fear  lest  it  be  objected  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Tiberius 
by  Bato  :  '  You,  you  it  is  that  are  in  fault,  who  have  commit- 
ted your  flocks  not  to  shepherds  but  to  wolves  !'  " 

And  now  for  our  specimens  of  the  policy  of  this  reign.  Let 
the  poet  Spenser,  in  the  first  place,  describe  the  frightful  state 
of  desolation  brought  upon  the  people  of  Munster  by  a  war  into 
which  their  leader,  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  driven  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  chief  governors,  who  had  long  looked  on  his  im- 
mense possessions  with  a  wishful  eye,t  and  thinking  him  too 
tempting  as  an  enemy  to  be  long  suflered  to  remain  a  friend  (as 
he  himself  expresses  it),  "wrung  him  into  undutifulness."  "  Not- 
withstanding," says  Spenser,  "  that  the  same  was  a  most  rich  and 

*  When  the  garrison  of  Smerwick,  in  Kerry,  sarrendered,  upon 
mercy,  to  Lord  Deputy  Gray,  he  ordered  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
of  them  to  be  put  to  the  sword  or  hanged.  "  Wingfield  was  com- 
missioned to  diaarm  them  ;  aud  when  this  service  was  performed  an 
Eagliah  company  was  sent  into  the  fort,  and  the  garrison  was 
butchered  in  cold  blood  :  nor  is  it  without  pain"  (adds  Leiand) 
"  that  we  find  a  service  so  horrid  and  detestable  committed  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleiga."  For  this  and  other  such  services  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  had  forty  thousand  acres  of  land  bestowed  upon  him  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Richard,  first  Earl  of 
Cork. 

t  On  more  than  one  occasion  she  endeavoured  to  introduce  mea- 
sures of  reconciliation  and  justice  ;'but  in  the  intoxication  of  unlimited 
power  her  deputies  were  incapable  of  either.  Even  when  they 
affected  to  put  "her  majesty's  merciful  orders"  into  execution,  the 
terms  of  pardon  which  they  offered  were  but  new  devices  of  cruelty. 
Lord  Mountjoy  (as  we  are  told  by  his  secretary,  Moryson)  ne^er 
received  any  to  mercy  but  such  as  had  drawn  blood  on  their  fellow- 
rebels.  "Thus,"  says  he,  "  M'Mahon  and  M'Artmoyle  offered  to 
snbmit,  but  neither  could  be  received  v)Uhoul  the  other's  head.  Yet 
could  this  Lord  Mountjoy  write  as  plausibly  as  any  of  onr  modern 
secretaries  speak  on  the  expediency  of  a  more  humane  and  tolerant 
policy.  Thus,  in  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  he  says — "  All 
the  Irishmen  that  are  now  obstinate  are  so  odly  out  of  their  diffi- 
dence to  be  safe  in  any  forgiveness  ;  and,  though  they  are  weary  of 
the  war,  they  are  unwilling  to  have  it  ended,  for  fear  lest  npon  a 
peace  there  would  come  a  severe  reformation  of  religion.  They 
have  the  ancient  swelling  and  desire  of  liberty  in  their  countrymen 
to  work  upon,  their  fear  to  be  rooted  out,  and  generally  all  over 
the  kingdom  their  fear  of  a  persecution  for  religion ;  the  least  of 
which  alone  has  been  many  times  sufficient  to  drive  the  best  and 
most  quiet  States  into  sudden  confusion." 

X  Elizabeth  knew  the  art  of  turning  Irish  rebellions  to  account  fnll 
as  well  as  any  of  her  successors.  "Be  not  dismayed,"  she  said,  upon 
hearing  that  O'Neal  meditated  some  designs  against  her  Government ; 
"  tell  my  friends,  if  he  arise,  it  will  turn  to  their  advantage  ;  there 
will  be  estates  for  them  who  want." — Leiand. 


plentiful  country,  yet,  ere  one  year  and  a  half,  they  were  brought 
to  such  wretchedness  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  rue  the  same. 
Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woods  and  glynns,  they  came  creep- 
ing forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could  not  bear  them  ; 
they  dooked  like  anatomies  of  death  ;  they  spake  like  ghosts 
crying  out  of  their  graves  ;  they  did  eat  the  dead  carrions, 
happy  where  they  could  find  them — yea,  and  one  another  soon 
after,  insomuch  as  the  very  carcasses  they  spared  not  to  scrape 
out  of  their  graves  ;  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of  water- cresses  or 
shamrocks,  there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time,  yet  not 
able  to  continue  there  withal  ;  that  in  short  space  there  was  none 
almost  left,  and  a  most  populous  and  plentiful  country  suddenly 
left  void  of  man  and  beast."* 

The  authors  of  this  calamity  reaped  from  it  the  expected 
fruits.  Five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  acres  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  distri- 
buted among  Englishmen. 

As  famine  had  succeeded  so  well  in  Munster,  it  was  adopted 
systematically  in  Leinster  and  Ulster  ;  and  that  death  which 
Homer  pronounces  to  be  the  most  miserable  that  man  can  die 
was  now  prescribed  and  administered  universally  as  a  panacea 
for  all  the  evils  of  Ireland.  "  The  soldiers,"  as  we  learn  from 
Moryson,  "  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  every- 
where cut  down  the  standing  corn  with  their  swords,  and  devised 
every  means  to  deprive  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Famine  was  judged  the  speediest  and  most 
effectual  means  of  reducing  them.  The  like  expedient  was 
practised  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  governor  of  Carrick- 
fergus,  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  issued  from  his  quarters,  and  for 
twenty  miles  round  reduced  the  country  to  a  desert.  Sir 
Samuel  Bagnal,  with  the  garrison  of  Newry,  proceeded  with 
the  same  severity,  and  laid  waste  all  the  adjacent  lands." 

Such  was  the  executive  part  of  the  measures  of  Elizabeth's 
Ministers.  Let  us  now  lift  the  curtain  of  her  councils,  and  see 
what  was  passing  there. 

It  appears  from  the  letters  of  Sir  H.  Sydney  to  Sir  J.  Perrott 
(who,  to  do  them  justice,  speak  of  such  conduct  with  the  horror 
it  deserves),  that  when  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and 
the  suppression  of  his  adherents  had  left  an  interval  of  tran- 
quillity which  it  was  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  for  the  long- 
desired  purpose  of  introducing  a  system  of  justice  and  liberal 
policy  into  Ireland,  the  counsello  s  of  Elizabeth  opposed  them- 
selves to  this  humane  design,  and  did  not  blush  to  assign  the 
following  reasons  for  their  opposition  : — "Should  we  exert 
ourselves,"  said  they,  "  in  reducing  this  country  to  order  and 
civility,  it  must  soon  acquire  power,  consequence,  and  riches. 
The  inhabitants  will  be  thus  alienated  from  England  ;  they  will 
cast  themselves  into  an  independent  and  separate  State.  Let 
us  rather  connive  at  their  disorders  ;  for  a  weak  and  disordered 
people  never  can  attempt  to  detach  themselves  from  the  Crown 
of  England." 

This  policy  was  not  new  in  the  history  of  nations.  DIodorus 
Siculus  tells  us  that  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  kept  alive 
the  spirit  of  religious  dissensions  among  their  subjects  as  the 
best  means  of  preventing  a  combination  a^^ainst  their  own 
tyranny — well  knowing  that  as  long  as  a  Dog-worshipper  of 
Cynopolis  was  ready  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  Fiah- adorer  of 
Oxyrynchus  there  would  be  no  fear  of  any  rational  concord  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  among  such  people.    Accordingly,  at  one 

*  "State  of  Ireland." 
+  It  will  be  perceived  that  thioughout  my  brief  review  of  the 
measures  of  England  towards  Ireland,  I  have  relied  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  English  authorities — without  availing  myself  either  of 
the  dreadful  details  of  the  Irish  annalists,  the  high-coloured  state- 
ments of  O'Sullivan,  or  even  those  conr-ments,  full  of  true  Irish  feel- 
ing, by  which  honest  Curry,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Ireland,  brings  out  into  stronger  li)»ht  and  relief  the  frightful 
enormities  which  his  pen  has  grouped  together.  Leiand,  the  only 
authority  on  which  I  have  rested,  was  sufficiently  protected  against 
any  undue  partiality  to  his  country  by  a  Fellowship  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  a  prebend  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  and  a 
chaplaincy  at  the  Castle — all  good  securities  against  political 
heterodoxy. 
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time  by  giving  superior  priviles;es  to  the  Dog  establishment, 
at  another  by  mortifying  the  Canine  Ascendency,  and  even 
affecting  an  inclination  to  bring  Fish  worship  into  fashion,  they 
contrived  to  cherish  such  a  deadly  animosity  between  these  two 
respectable  creeds  that  when  the  Romans,  who  took  somewhat 
more  sensible  views  of  such  matters,  became  masters  of  Egypt, 
it  required  (as  Plutarch  tells  us)  the  strongest  and  most  skilful 
interposition  of  their  authority  to  put  down  both  dog  and  fish 
together — or,  at  least,  by  removing  all  distinctions  between 
them,  to  render  their  worship  a  matter  of  as  little  consequence 
as  they  were  themselves. 

Never  had  the  Rjcks  a  fairer  harvest  of  riot  than  during  this 
most  productive  reign.  One  of  my  ancestors,  who  lived  and 
battled  through  the  whole  of  it,  has  transmitted  to  his  descen- 
dants the  high  and  illustrious  distinction  of  having  being  per- 
sonally engaged  in  no  less  than  forty  rebellions — making  within 
five  of  the  number  of  years  that  "  good  Queen  Bess"  (as  he  well 
might  call  her)  reigned — to  say  nothing  of  a  multitude  of  episo- 
dical insurrections  of  a  lighter  nature  with  which  he  amused 
his  Summer  months. 

This  great  ornament  of  our  family  (who  appears  to  have  been 
a  most  polyonymous,  or  rather  polyomichronymous  person,  being 
christened  O'Brien,  O'Murtagh,  O'Laughlin,  O'Shane,  &c.)  was 
one  of  the  worthies  selected  by  the  great  Tirone,  Prince  of 
Ulster,  to  accompany  him  in  his  celebrated  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Cross  of  Tipperary.  He  was  also  at  the  battle  of  the  Pass  of 
Plumes,  where  the  gay  young  soldiers  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  were 
plucked  like  fowls  by  the  brave  rebal  O'Moore — and  one  of 
those  plumes  (supposed  to  be  that  which  he  took  on  the  occasion) 
is  still  preserved  as  a  relic  in  the  Bock  family. 

(to  be  CONTINUED.) 

THE  SPELLING  BEE  AT  ANGEL'S. 

(RBPOETED  by  TEUTHFUL  JAMES.) 
BY  BRBT  HARTE. 

Waltz  in,  waltz  in,  ye  little  kids,  and  gather  round  my  knee, 

And  drop  them  books  and  hrst  pot-hooks,  and  hear  a  yarn  from  me. 

I  kin  not  sling  a  fairy  tale  of  ginnys  fierce  and  wild. 

For  I  hold  it  is  unchristian  to  deceive  a  simple  child  ; 

But  as  from  school  yer  driftia'  by  I  thowt  ye'd  like  to  hear 

Of  a  "  Spellin'  Bee"  at  Angel's  that  we  organised  last  year. 

It  warn't  made  up  of  gentle  kids — of  pretty  kids  like  you — 
But  gents  ez  had  their  reg'lr  growth,  and  some  enough  for  two. 
There  wos  Lanky  Jim  of  Sutter's  Fork,  and  Bilson  of  Lagrange, 
And  "  Pistol  Bob,"  who  wore  that  day  a  knife  by  way  of  change. 
You  start,  you  little  kids  ;  you  think  these  are  not  pretty  names, 
But  each  had  a  man  behind  it,  and — my  name  is  truthful  J ames. 

There  was  Poker  Dick  from  Whisky  Flat,  and  Smith  of  Shooter's 
Bend, 

And  Brown  of  Calaveras — which  I  want  no  better  friend. 
Three-fingered  Jack — yes,  pretty  dears,  three  fingers — you  have  five, 
Clapp  out  off  two — it's  sing'lar,  too,  that  Clapp  ain't  now  alive, 
'Twas  very  wrong,  indeed,  my  dears,  and  Clapp  was  much  to  blame. 
Likewise  was  Jack  in  after  years,  for  shootin'  o'  that  same. 

The  nights  was  kinder  lengthenin'  out,  the  rains  had  jest  begun, 
When  all  the  camp  came  up  to  Pete's  to  have  their  usual  run  ; 
But  we  all  sot  kinder  sad-like  around  the  bar-room  stove 
TUl  Smith  got  up,  permiskiss-like,  and  this  remark  he  hove  : 
"  Thar's  a  new  game  down  in  Frisco,  that,  ez  far  ez  I  kin  see. 
Beats  euchre,  poker,  and  van-toon,  they  calls  the  'Spellin'  Bee.'  " 

Then  Brown  of  Calaveras  simply  hitched  his  chair  and  spake  : 
"Poker  is  good  enough  for  me,"  and  Lanky  Jim  sez,  "Shake  !" 
And  Bob  allowed  he  warn't  proud,  but  he  "  must  say  right  thar 
That  the  man  who  tackled  euchre  had  his  eddication  squar." 
This  brought  up  Lenny  Fairchild,  the  schoolmaster,  who  said. 
He  knew  the  game,  and  he  would  give  instruction  on  that  head, 

"  For  instance,  take  some  simple  word,"  sez  he,  "  like  '  separate,' 
Now  who  can  spell  it  ?"    Dog  my  skin,  ef  there  was  one  in  eight. 
This  set  the  boys  all  wild  at  once.    The  chairs  were  set  in  row. 
And  at  the  head  was  Lanky  Jim,  and  at  the  foot  was  Joe, 
And  high  upon  the  bar  itself  the  schoolmaster  was  raised, 
And  the  bar-keep  put  his  glasses  down,  and  sat  and  silent  gazed. 


The  first  word  out  was  "parallel,"  and  seven  let  it  be. 
Till  Joe  waltzed  in  his  double  "1"  betwixt  the  "  a"  and  "  e"  ; 
For,  since  he  drilled  them  Mexicans  in  San  Jaciuto's  tight, 
Thar  warn't  no  prouder  man  got  up  than  Pistol  Joe  that  night — 
Till  "  rhythm"  came  !    He  tried  to  smile,  then  said,  "  they  had  him 
there, '' 

And  Lanky  Jim,  with  one  long  stride,  got  up  and  took  the  chair, 

0  little  kids  !  my  pretty  kids  !  'twas  touchin'  to  survey 

These  bearded  men,  with  weppings  on,  like  schoolboys  at  their  play, 
They'd  laugh  with  glee,  and  shout  to  see  each  other  lead  the  van, 
And  Bob  sat  up  as  monitor  with  a  cue  for  a  rattan, 
Till  the  chair  gave  out  "  incinerate,"  and  Brown  said  he'd  be 
durned 

If  any  such  blamed  word  as  that  in  school  was  ever  learned. 

When  "  phthisis"  came  they  all  sprang  up,  and  vowed  the  man  who 
rung 

Another  blamed  Greek  word  on  them 'd  be  taken  out  and  hung. 
As  they  sat  down  again  I  saw  in  Bilson's  eye  a  fiash. 
And  Brown  of  Calaveras  was  a-twistin'  his  mustache, 
And  when  at  last  Brown  slipped  on  "gueiss,"  and  Bilson  took  his 
chair. 

He  dropped  some  casual  words  about  some  folks  who  dyed  their 
hair. 

And  then  the  chair  grew  very  white,  and  the  chair  said  he'd  ad- 
journ, 1 
But  Poker  Dick  remarked  that  lie  would  wait  and  get  his  turn  ; 
Then,  with  a  tremblin'  voice  and  hand,  and  with  a  wanderin'  eye, 
The  chair  next  offered  "  eider-duck,"  and  Dick  began  with  "i," 
And  Bilson  sipiled — then  Bilson  shrieked  !    Just  how  the  fight  be- 
gun 

1  never  knowed,  for  Bilson  dropped,  aud  Dick  he  moved  up  one. 

Then  certain  gents  arose  and  said  "they'd  business  down  in  camp," 
And  "  ez  the  road  was  rather  dark,  aud  ez  the  night  was  damp. 
They'd" — here  got  up  Three-fingered  Jack  and  locked  the  door  and 
yelled  : 

"  No,  not  one  mother's  son  goes  out  till  that  thar  word  is  spelled  1" 
But  while  the  words  were  on  his  lips,  he  groaned  and  sank  in  pain, 
And  sank  with  Webster  on  his  chest  and  Worcester  on  his  brain. 

Below  the  bar  dodged  Poker  Dick,  and  tried  to  look  ez  he 
Was  huntin'  up  authorities  thet  no  one  else  could  see  ; 
And  Brown  got  down  behind  the  stove,  allowia'  he  "  was  cold," 
Till  it  upaot  and  down  his  legs  the  cinders  freely  rolled. 
And  several  gents  called  "Order  1"  till  in  his  simple  way 
Poor   Smith  began  with  "o"    "  r" — "or" — and  he  was  dragged 
away.' 

0  little  kids  !  my  pretty  kids  !  down  on  your  knees  and  pray  ! 
You've  got  your  eddication  in  a  peaceful  sort  of  way  ; 
And  bear  in  mind  there  may  be  sharps  ez  slings  their  spelUn'  square, 
But  likewise  slings  their  bowie-knives  without  a  thought  or  care — 
You  wants  to  know  the  rest,  my  dears  ?   Thefc's  all !    In  me  yon 
see 

The  only  gent  thet  lived  to  tell  about  thet  Spellin'  Bee  ! 

He  ceased  and  passed,  that  truthful  man  ;  the  children  went  their 
way 

With  downcast  heads  and  downcast  hearts— but  not  to  sport  or 
play. 

For  when  at  eve  the  lamps  were  lit,  and  supperless  to  bed 
Each  child  was  sent,  with  tasks  undone  aud  lessons  all  unsaid,' 
No  man  might  know  the  awful  woe  that  thrilled  their  youthful 
frames 

As  they  dreamed  of  Angel's  Spelling  Bee  and  thought  of  Truthful 
J  ames. 


War. — A  battle,  the  most  costly  and  decisive  drama  in  the 
world,  lasts  but  a  few  hours  ;  its  various  phenomena,  therefore, 
succed  each  other  with  incalculable  rapidity.  The  combina- 
tions which  influence  it  must  be  characterised  by  prompt  deci- 
sion and  sudden  inspiration.  It  naturally  follows  that  all  move- 
ments should  be  executed  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  false  move- 
ment being  almost  irreparable.  The  component  parts  of  any 
army  must  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  them  to 
support  each  other  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  They  will  be 
concentrated  in  one  mass  only,  it  being  advisable  that  the  close- 
ness of  that  order  should  never  deprive  them  of  the  power  of 
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evolution.  In  armies  generally  the  advanced  posts  are  connected 
together ;  the  first  line  is  in  their  proximity,  the  second  200 
yards  behind,  and  the  reserves  near  enough  to  afford  a  timely 
support.  When  an  array  is  about  to  give  battle,  it  begins  by 
choosing  its  position,  of  which  it;  then  takes  possession,  adopting 
as  it  does  ,so  a  certain  order  of  battle.  It  afterwards  prepares 
the  attacks  to  be  made,  or  pre-arranges  its  system  of  resistance. 
Finally,  the  battle  is  engaged,  and  the  army  executes  its  combi- 
nations of  attack  and  defence  by  means  of  march  manoeuvres. 

LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  fob  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XXXIX.— Eclipsis. 

"Eclipsisin  Irish  Grammar  may  be  defined  the  suppression  of 
the  sounds  of  certain  radical  cousonants  by  prefixing  others  of  the 
same  organ," — O'D.,  p.  58. 

Eclipsis  in  Irish  Grammar  is  i^qt  to  be  coafoanded  with  eclipse 
in  Astronomy,  though  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Eclipsis  is  the  diminution  of  the  sound  of  a  consonant  by  the  substi- 
tution of  another,  as  eclipse  is  the  obscuration  of  a  heavenly  body 
by  the  shadow  of  another.  Eclipsis  makes  sound  more  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  eclipse  makes  light  more  tolerable  to  the  eye.  The  sound 
of  the  radical  consonant  is  not  destroyed  by  eclipsis  as  the  light  of  a 
heavenly  body  is  not  destroyed  by  eclipse.  In  eclipsis  a  consonant 
is  overshadowed  by  another,  in  eclipse  a  body  is  overshadowed  by 
another.  Hence,  conclude  that  the  sound  of  a  radical  consonant  is 
not  entirely  suppressed,  but  depressed;  is  not  killed,  but  "mor- 
tified" ;  is  not  destroyed,  but  diminished. 

The  radical  consonants  which  suifer  eolipsis)  are  b,  c,  tj,  ip,  5, 
■p,  x;  and  c.  It  occurs  only  in  the  beginning  of  words — that  is,  the 
initial  or  first  letter  alone  sufi'ers  eclipsis.  In  this  it  dififers  from 
aspiration,  which  may  take  place  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
of  words. 

"  By  prefixing."— Two  conditions  are  necessary  to  produce  eclipsis 
— viz.,  the  initial  consonant  must  be  eclipsable,  and  there  must  pre- 
cede such  initial  a  part  of  speech  which,  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar,  causes  eclipsis.  When  these  two  requisites  combine,  a 
consonant  of  the  same  organ  as  the  initial,  is  placed  between  them. 
This  is  what  is  meant  "  by  prefixing."  This  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  an  example  : — b  as  in  bo  is  an  eclipsable  letter  ;  Ayv,  our, 
causes  eclipsis,  but  if  "our  cow"  is  translated  into  Irish  it  will  be 
written  not  bo,  but  Ap  ni-bo,  and  pronouuced  ni6.  Here  in 
is  quite  accidental,  it  is  introduced  for  euphony,  and  Ap  is  the  whole 
cause  of  its  being  there.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  philoso- 
phically correct  to  say  that  m  eclipses  b,  or  that  b  is  eclipsed  by  in, 
as  itjis  generally  termed.  It  might  be  less  embarrassing  and  mors 
intelligible  to  the  student  to  say  that  "  In  eclipsis  the  sound  of  b  is 
changed  to  the  sound  of  m,  or  simply  "  b  takes  m." 

A  hyphen  (-)  is  always  written  between  the  eclipsable  and  eclips- 
ing letters,  except  ng,  and  the  eclipsing  letter  gets  its  own  full 
value  in  sound,  as  Ap  in-bo,  pronounced  Ap-ni6. 

It  must  be  borne  inSmiud  that  the  eclipsing  consonants  are  always 
softer  than  the  eclipsed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Table  of  Sounds  an- 
nexed. Hence,  if  for  the  word  "others"  in  the  definition  given 
above,  "other  softer  ones"  were  substituted,  the  definition  might  be 
clearer.  The  following  modification  of  the  definition  of  eclipsis  may 
be  found  suitable  to  our  young  readers  : — 

Eclipsis  is  a  change  of  the  sounds  of  certain  initial  consonants  into 
other  softer  ones  of  the  same  organ  ;  or,  shorter  still,  Eclipsis  is  the 
substitution  of  a  soft  sound  for  a  harder  one. 

To  avoid  confusion,  which  might  arise  from  the  introduction  of 
new  terms,  the  old  will  be  preserved  in  these  Lessons.  A  change 
is  not  required  when  the  term  is  understood. 

Table  of  Sounds. 
ni  eclipses  b,    as    Ap  nvbo  pronounced 
»    Aps-ceApc  „ 
„    Ap  n--ootAAr  „ 
„    AjA  h-fml  „ 

„     Ap  tlgopC*  „ 

„  A\\  b-piAn  „ 
„    Aj\  ■0-uip  „ 

,,      An  C-ftAC 

(to  be  continued.) 

■*  tig  never  begins  a  word,  except  ngiAUAb,  a  reed  ;  5  is  not  eclipsed 
by  n,  but  both  coalesce  and  become  one  simple  sound.  This  is  the 
reason  why  in  eclipsis  the  hyphen  is  not  written  between  n  and  5, 
The  slender  and  broad  sound  of      is  heard  in  aing  a  aong. 


Af\  mo. 
Ap  geApc. 
A)\  nopAf. 
Ap  buib. 
A]\  ngopc, 
Ap  biAn. 
A|A  ■oifv. 
An  dec. 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

PUZZLES. 
1. 

By  Thaddeua  of  Connaught : — 

I  aod  a  thing  that's  often  used 

To  shoot  a  Cupid's  dart 
Into  some  bidder  who  peeps  around 

The  matrimonial  mart. 
But  when  two  letters  are  exchanged, 

I  quickly  leave  my  place  ; 
And  when  I  do,  a  knave  or  cheat 

Will  stare  you  in  the  face. 
Then,  if  his  centre  you  delete. 

He  vanishes  from  view. 
But  leaves  a  brother  in  his  stead — 

Another  rascal  too. 

2. 

My  whole's  a  pretty  little  flower 

Which  ushers  in  the  Spring, 
And  does  upon  both  field  and  bower 

A  pleasing  aspect  fling. 

Bat  when  its  tail  you  do  delete, 

You've  portion  of  a  floor, 
Likewise  a  grand  baronial  seat, 

That's  canopied  all  o'er. 

Next,  twice  behead  and  once  curtail. 

And  then  your  spoils  arrange, 
A  mark  of  time,  unless  you  fail. 

Is  patent  through  the  change. 

Again,  my  last  and  centres  blot. 

Transpose  what  then  remains. 
And  what  means  gloomy  you  have  got, 

In  lieu  of  all  your  pains. 

CHARADE. 

3.  — By  Philip  N.  Gaflfney. 

An  insect  will  give  my  first  to  you. 

What  means  "  to  hook  it"  is  my  second  ; 

A^  animal  in  the  whole  you'll  view. 
Sear  riddlers,  if  you've  rightly  reckoned. 

ENIGMA. 

4.  — By  Philip  N.  Gaffney. 

My  first  is  in  dream,  but  not  in  sleep  ; 

My  second  in  maid,  but  not  in  lass  ; 
My  third  is  in  lamb,  but  not  in  sheep  ; 

My  fourth  is  in  pint,  but  not  in  glass  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  boat,  but  not  in  sail ; 

My  sixth  is  in  wine,  but  not  in  aJe. 
Now  when  these  letters  you've  found  aright, 

A  man  of  genius  they'll  bring  to  light. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  31. 
Conundrums — 1.  She  is  continually  crossing  the  line,  and 
running  from  pole  to  pole.  2.  Was  (correctly  answered  by  P. 
J.  M.)  3.  U  (correctly  answered  by  P.  J.  M.)  Enigmas — 1. 
Declaration  of  Independence.  2.  Furniture.  (Both  correctly 
answered  by  P.  J.  M.)    Puzzle — 1.  Reviewer. 


A  BOY'S  COMPOSITION  ON  "DOGS." 

••  Dogs  is  animals  ;  so  is  cats.  I  like  dogs,  and  my  sister,  too. 
Dogs  has  four  legs,  2  haugin'  out  of  each  side  of  thare  stum- 
mick,  and  a  tail  on  behind.  Ours  ain't  got  no  tail,  tho'.  One 
day  he  foUered  me  an'  Dad  to  the  circus — he  used  to  like 
circuses,  but  he's  got  seats  now,  I  think — an'  while  we  wuz 
lookin'  at  the  elephant  his  tail  must  of  slipped  thro'  the  bars 
into  the  tiger's  cage,  'cause  all  of  a  minit  he  rund  strait  acrost 
the  inside  of  the  circus  an'  jump'd  clean  thro'  the  tent.  Next 
time  I  sead  him,  he  was  bald  tailed,  an'  he  always  looks  sorry, 
'cause  he  can  wag  his  tale  no  more.  I  think  he  lost  it  in  the 
circus.  They  hav  also  got  eers  on  there  beds,  and  big  covers 
on  'em  like  the  pockets  on  Dad's  Uhter  cote.    Dick  says 
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our  dog's  a  sooner  dog — 'cause  he  runs  fastern  soonern  any- 
other  dog  arown  an'  beeta  'em  all.  An'  O  ain't  he  a  fyter,  tho'. 
That's  alL=' 


A  LUDICROUSJLUNDER. 

During  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  M.  Lasalle,  a  distinguished 
German,  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  a  well-known  lady, 
to  whom  he  had  sent  letters  of  introduction  in  advance.  When 
the  servant  opened  the  door  and  received  his  card  she  conducted 
him  to  the  boudoir  and  told  him  to  be  seated,  saying  : 

"  Madame  will  come  immediately." 

Presently  the  lady  entered.  She  was  in  deshahUk,  and  her 
feet  were  bare,  covered  only  with  loose  slippers.  She  bowed  to 
him  carelessly,  and  said  : 

"Ah,  there  you  are  ;  good  morning." 

She  threw  herself  on  a  sofa,  let  fall  her  slipper,  and  reached 
out  to  Lasalle  her  very  pretty  foot. 

Lasalle  was  naturally  completely  astounded,  but  he  remem- 
bered that  at  his  home  in  Germany  it  was  the  custom  sometimes 
to  kiss  a  lady's  hand,  and  he  supposed  it  was  the  Paris  mode  to 
kiss  her  foot.  Therefore  he  did  not  hesitate  to  imprint  a  kiss 
upon  the  fascinating  foot  so  near  him,  but  he  could  not  avoid 
saying  : 

**  I  thank  you,  madame,  for  this  new  method  of  making  a 
lady's  acquaintance.  It  is  much  better  and  certainly  more 
generous  than  kissing  the  hand." 

The  lady  jumped  up,  highly  indignant. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir,  and  what  do  you  mean  ]" 

He  gave  his  name, 

' '  You  are  not,  then,  a  com  doctor  V 

"  I  am  charmed  to  say,  madame,  that  I  am  not." 

"  But  you  sent  me  the  corn  doctor's  card." 

It  was  true.  Lasalle,  in  going  out  that  morning,  had  picked 
up  the  card  of  a  corn  doctor  from  his  bureau  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket.  This,  without  glancing  at,  he  had  given  to  the  servant, 
who  had  taken  it  to  her  mistress.  There  waa  nothing  to  do  but 
laugh  over  the  joke. 


GAS-J  ETS. 

A  boy  having  been  reproved  by  his  eighteen-year-old  sister 
for  saying  that  he  was  "  so  sweaty,"  replied  :  "  Oh,  yes,  I  know. 
When  it's  a  horse  he's  sweaty,  when  it's  a  man  he  perspires, 
and  when  its  a  young  lady  like  you  she  only  glows." 

A  Paris  banker  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
signature  of  a  promisory  note  that  came  into  his  possession,  and 
sent  his  clerk  to  the  maker.  "  We  have  a  note  for  10,000  francs 
on  which  is  what  purports  to  be  your  signature.  Is  it  yours  V 
"  Is  the  note  protested  1"  "  No,  sir."   "Then it  is  not  mine." 

The  speaker  at  an  anniversary  meeting  mournfully  said,  "  One 
by  one  our  friends  are  passing  from  us  into  the  land  of  shadows." 
"  Well,"  exclaimed  an  old  lady,  "you  wouldn't  have  'em  go  two 
by  two,  or  all  in  a  huddle,  would  you  1" 

Little  Bobbie  went  to  a  show,  and  saw  an  elephant  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.  When  he  came  home  his  mother  asked 
him  what  he  had  seen,  "  An  elephant,  mamma,  that  gobbled 
hay  with  his  front  tail." 

Deadlocks. — False  curls. 

A  Hard  Thing  to  Sharpen. — The  water's  edge. 

A  small  boy  and  a  gun  are  harmless  when  apart,  but  they  make 
a  terrific  combination. 

Even  the  best-to-do  dentists  have  to  lead  a  hand-to-mouth  ex- 
istence. 

No  bird  ib  actually  on  the  wing  ;  the  wings  are  on  the  bird. 

A  Yankee  politician  was  elected  on  the  merits  of  one  single 
speech.  All  he  said  was,  "Fellow-countrymen,  follow  me  to 
yonder  bar  saloon." 

An  observing  old  lady  says  : — "  It's  the  quiet  young  man  in 
the  corner,  who  lets  his  rivals  do  all  the  talking,  that  usually 
marries  the  girl." 

Physician  :  "  Put  out  your  tongue  a  little  farther."  Patient  : 
"Why,  doctor,  do  you  think  a  woman's  tongue  has  no  end  ?" 
Physician  ;  "  An  end,  perhaps,  madam,  but  no  cessation." 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mntX  elavs 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  publishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeta  before  data, 

HebriBos. — You  are  several  years  too  young  for  authorship.  There 
have  been  precocious  writers,  but  they  had  precocious  genius.  We  do 
not  say  to  you  "  Don't  write  at  all  j"  but  we  advise  you  to  put  your 
compositions  by  when  they  are  done,  and  after  a  year  or  so  read  them 
carefully  over  with  the  experience  you  will  have  meanwhile  gained. 
You  will  then  be  able  to  see  for  yourself  what  they  are  worth. 

R.  C. — Not  sent  in  shape  for  printing. 

J.  M'D.— Received,  We  shall  read  the  MS.  and  give  our  decision 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 

American. — 1.  Our  Manager  can  send  you  "Three  Stories  for  the 
Fireside,"  post  free,  for  eightpence  ;  "  Flufty,  a  Tale  for  Boys,"  post 
free,  for  four  shillings.  2.  The  Ii-is/i  Month!}/,,  which  can  be  for- 
warded to  you  from  this  office  post  free  for  eightpence  per  month.  Be 
sure,  when  writing  for  these  things,  to  address  "  The  Manager."  3. 
Certainly,  and  thank  you  for  sending  them.  In  print,  not  writing,  we 
should  prefer.  4.  You  will  see  a  citalogue  weekly  in  the  Nation  or 
Weekly  News.  ' 

L.  F. — We  like  most  of  it,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  carelessly  put 
together,  the  metre  being  far  from  settled,  and  some  lines  having  'oeen 
abruptly  and  awkwardly  dragged  in  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  If  we 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  these  defects  we  shall  print  the  piece, 

Crmymede. — 1.  This  question,  to  say  the  least,  is  indiscreet.  Do 
you  like  people  to  pry  into  your  private  affairs  ?  We  do  not.  2.  Only 
when  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  of  reputation. 

Dahlia. — 1.  We  know  of  none  who  has  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
that  line  ;  but  we  suggest  Dr.  Robert  MacDonnell,  of  14  Lower  Pem- 
broke-street, and  Dr.  Austin  Meldon,  of  15  Merrion-80[uare,  Norths  as 
well  competent  to  treat  such  affections.  2,  It  is  usuad.  3,  They  are 
colloquial  phrases,  but  they  are  not  in  any  way  objectionable.  4.  With 
two  I's, 

Amusement  Club. — We  should  be  happy  to  aid  you,  but  we  have  no 
apace  for  advertisements,  and  if  we  inserted  yours,  how  could  we  refuse 
the  numbers  of  others  who  would  be  sure  to  make  similar  applica- 
tions ?  The  only  consistent  course  for  us  is  to  be  impartial  with  idl  our 
readers  ;  therefore  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  say  no,  however  re- 
luctahtly. 

D.  J.  A,  M.  B.— Right. 

R.  R. — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  any  reading-room  in  Dublin  where  you 
could  see  them.  Make  inquiry  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Lower 
Abbey-street.  2.  To  become  a  sailor  you  must  first  ship  as  an  appren- 
tice, in  which  position  you  may  be  certain  you  will  get  "  more  kicks 
than  halfpence,"  as  the  common  saying  goes.  If  you  will  take  our  ad- 
vice you  will  not  go  to  sea.  A  common  sailor's  is,  without  exception, 
the  lot  in  life  which  ensures  most  hardship  and  peril,  with  least  pay, 
unless  a  soldier's  in  time  of  war. 

J,  F.  M'l.— Two  barely  pass  ;  the  other  two  do  not. 

J.  M.  K. — The  lines  are  poetic,  but  only  mildly  so  ;  nor  have  they  all 
the  easy  flow  we  require — probably  from  want  of  care  on  your  part  in 
the  choice  of  words.  We  shall  leave  them  for  the  gentleman  you  men- 
tion. 

J.  M.— The  charade  is  four  times  too  long.  We  can  afford  only  a  very 
limited  space  to  the  Puzzle  Corner  ;  so  those  who  want  to  appear  in  it 
must  be  concise  above  all  things.  Also,  take  note  that  we  will  not  allow 
anything  unititelligible  even  into  the  Puzzle  Corner  ;  and  your  line, 
"  Place  fifty  in  rotation,"  would  be  condemned  on  that  score,  since  rota- 
tion means  going  round — which  is  precisely  what  you  do  not  mean. 

Max. — Both  of  the  acrostics  are  faulty  in  sense,  so,  though  one  of 
them  is  complimentary  to  this  magazine,  we  are  obUged  to  decline  them. 
The  other  two  pieces  we  shall  make  room  for. 

Inconnu. — There  was  no  address  given.  It  would  not  do  to  give  up  our 
space  to  au  advertisement  for  any  reader.  Each  would  have  as  much 
claim  on  us  as  the  first  one,  and  if  we  admitted  even  one  advertisement 
we  should  be  deluged  with  applications  to  insert  others.  Why  do  you 
not  try  an  advertisement  in  the  Wtekly  News,  which  penetrates  every- 
where ■?  We  may  add  that  the  person  you  seek  is  most  probably  not.our 
correspondent,  who  at  all  events  wrote  in  the  character  o£  a  male. 
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Then,  Father  Pat,  if  thyrin"  will  do  it,  jou  may  count  it  as  gocd  as  done."— (See  age  £59.) 

THE  SLEEVEEN. 


By  Thom.\s  Sherlock, 
Author  of  "I  want  the  Laad,"  "  la  the  Nick  of  Time,"  "Moll 
Murtha, '  "  Nugget  Gulch,  &c." 

[all  eights  i  ESEKVED.] 

Chapter  YL 

During  the  first  two  of  the  Gknahurly  races  the  people  of 
Kiltymoine  were  dispersed  all  over  the  course,  each  goirg  to 
the  place  where  his  individual  whim  or  fancy  led  him. 


Some,  feeling  that  more  of  the  "poetry  of  motion"  was  ex- 
hibited by  bright-eyed,  light-limbed  young  girls  in  the  dance 
than  by  the  most  perfect  of  steeds  in  the  race,  hung  about^the 
tents  beyond  the  course. 

Others  took  up  positions  opposite  favourite  leaps — the  stone 
wall,  the  double  ditch,  or  the  brook  ;  while  others,  chiefly  the 
youngest  men,  having  seen  one  obstacle  safely  passed  by  the 
fleet-footed  animals,  ran  madly  across  the  fields  to  be  in  time  to 
witness  the  surmounting  of  another. 

The  elders  mainly  contented  themselves  with  sticking  to  such 
elevations  as  gave  them  a  view  of  a  great  part  of  the  course. 


But  as  the  time  for  the  start  in  the  Plate  handicap  drew  nigh, 
the  Kiltymoiners  and  the  tenants  of  The  Twelve  Beeches  estate, 
as  if  a  single  ruind  moved  them  all,  left  their  several  diversions 
and  poaitions,  and  began  converging  towards  a  particular  spot. 
There  had  been  no  expressed  understanding  between  them,  no 
preconcerted  arrangement ;  no  common  agreement  had  found  a 
voice  ;  yet  their  strong  sympathetic  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
Willie  MacNamara,  the  son  of  their  kind  landlord,  led  them  all, 
as  if  by  instinct,  in  the  one  direction,  and  they  gathered  in  a 
body,  men,  women,  and  boys,  to  the  number  of  several  hun- 
dreds, between  the  winning  post  and  the  paddock,  to  send  up  a 
rousing  cheer  to  the  skies  as  "Master  Willie,"  whether  in 
triumph  or  defeat,  rode  past. 

Such  keen  concern  for,  and  absolute  indentification  with,  the 
hopes  and  desires  of  a  good  landlord,  or  those  of  any  of  his 
family,  as  this  little  incident  suflicieatly  illustrates,  was  once 
the  rule  among  the  whole  tenant  body  of  Ireland.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  direct  outcome  of  the  old  sept  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  clan  was  no  more  than  a  very  large  family, 
with  interests  in  common,  with  lands  held  for  the  common  bene- 
fit, and  with  a  chief  who  simply  occupied  the  position  of  head  of 
the  family.  The  landlord,  under  the  feudal  system,  got  what 
formerly  belonged  to  the  chief.  Political  economy  and  the  In- 
cumbered Estates  Court  between  them  have  nearly  obliterated 
the  identity  of  feeling  above  referred  to ;  and  however  bit- 
terly we  regard  other  results  of  their  work,  on  this  we  can  look 
with  a  aatis6edeye,  since  it  removes  one  of  the  main  causes  that 
kept  the  Irish  people  from  blending  int*  a  homogeneous  whole. 

But  to  return  to  the  story.  The  Kiltymoiners  had  taken  up 
their  position  before  the  horses  engaged  in  the  race  had  left  the 
paddock.  Denis  Dillon  was  there  among  the  rest.  Near  him 
was  Jimmy  Dowse,  who  had  returned  from  his  expedition  to 
Dublin,  and  who  made  a  point  of  following  his  new  employer 
wherever  he  went  over  the  course.  As  the  animals  emerged  one 
by  one  for  the  preliminary  canter,  the  eyes  of  Kiltymoine 
Sought  eagerly  ^'■'T•  the  jacket  of  green  and  white,  but  in  vain. 

When  the  paddock  gate  at  last  was  closed,  and  still  Moon- 
shine had  not  appeared,  a  hoarse  murmur  of  consternation  rose 
among  the  crowd.  What  could  it  mean  ?  Where  was 
"  Masther  Willie  an' his  mare''?  Men  turned  to  their  neigh- 
bours to  ask  these  questions,  and,  as  the  neighbours  were  equally 
ignorant,  to  receive  unsatisfactory  replies. 

The  females  present  were  even  more  excited — more  dismayed. 
"Masther  Willie"  was  young  and  good  looking,  as  well  as  being 
the  landlord's  sou  ;  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  "a  little 
wild,"  and  "an  onfortunate  young  gintleman  for  himself," 
which  established  a  valid  claim  to  a  very  large  amount  of 
feminine  sympathy  and  compassion  ;  and,  besides,  there  we»eno 
black  marks  against  him  in  regard  to  any  family  on  the  Mac- 
Namara estates,  because  he  had  not  only  admired  but  always 
scrupulously  respected  the  purity  of  his  peasant  countrywomen. 
In  consequence,  many  a  voice  that  was  usually  soft  and  cooing 
now  rose  high  and  shrill  above  the  rough  clangour  of  the 
masculine  tones,  in  vehement  assertion  that  there  was  ' '  foul 
play"  somewhere. 

By  degrees,  however,  an  inkling  of  the  real  reason  of  Willie 
MacNamara's  absence  began  to  ooze  through  the  masses  of  sight- 
seers. The  driver  of  the  donkey  whose  unseasonable  braying 
had  been  the  primal  cause  of  the  mischief  in  due  time  came 
down  ^to  the  races,  and  at  once  gave  to  those  nearest  him  a 
graphic  description  of  the  untoward  occurrence. 

The  speed  of  a  prairie  fire  is  tamo  and  poor  beside  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  news  spread  over  the  course  ;  only,  it' may  be 
mentioned,  the  version  first  set  afloat  became  somewhat  ex- 
panded in  the  process  of  transmission,  until  by  the  tirue  it 
reached  the  Kiltymoiners  it  had  grown  into  a  statement  that 
Moonshine  had  broken  her  leg,  that  Willie  MacNamara  had  in 
consequence  shot  her  in  the  head,  and  that  it  had  required  the 
combined  exertions  of  six  powerful  men  to  prevent  him  from 
performing  a  similar  quieting  operation  on  himself. 

The  grief  of  the  Kiltymoiners  and  their  fellow-tenants  on  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence  would  have  been  overwhelming  but 
for  a  feeling  of  disgust  which  counteracted  it.  They  had  been 
inclining  to  the  theory  of  "  foul  play,"  in  which  case  it  would  at 
least  have  been  possible  to  exact  vengeance.     But  the  mare 


having  herself  broken  the  leg,  action  of  any  kind  on  their  part 
was  put  out  of  the  question.  They  could  have  smashed  the 
heads  or  limbs  of  those  who  injured  her,  if  any  there  were  ;  but 
how  ' '  get  satisfaction"  when  only  Moonshine  and  an  ass  were 
to  blame  1  So  Kiltymoine  was  thoroughly  disgusted,  and, 
losing  all  interest  in  the  race  on  which  before  its  heart  was  set, 
began  to  dribble  away  from  the  post  in  the  direction  of  tVe 
tents,  with  a  strong  inclination  to  console  itself  by  a  copious 
course  of  the  dubious  liquids  dispensed  therein. 

In  a  little  while  scarcely  one  of  the  hundreds  attached  to  the 
MacNamara  interest  was  to  be  found  looking  on  at  the  race 
which  followed.  All  had  slowly  and  almost  funereally  drifted 
tentwards.  Denis  Dillon  had  gone  with  the  crowd,  having  in 
view  a  purpose  of  his  own  ;  and  Jimmy  Dowse,  having  also  a 
purpose  of  his  own,  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  Dillon 

The  latter  entered  a  tent  just  as  a  merry  bout  of  dancing  was 
coming  to  an  end.  Dillon  took  a  seat  near  the  door.  Dowse 
immediately  after  slunk  in,  closed  himself  up,  and  sank  on  a 
bench  not  far  away. 

"  Here,  get  up,  Dinny,  an'  keep  it  up,"  a  young  fellow  said, 
seizing  Dillon's  shoulder. 

"  Hould  on,  Billy  ;  it's  early  in  the  day  yit,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  there's  time  enough  to  welt  the  flure  by-an-by.  I'll  give  ye  a 
bit  of  a  song,  though,  now,  if  ye  have  no  objection." 

"  Hurroo  !  Whisht!  Dinny  Dillon's  song  !"  and  many  like 
ejaculations,  came  from  those  in  the  young  farmer's  near  neigh- 
bourhood ;  while  some  clattered  glasses  and  pint  measures 
against  their  tables  to  procure  silence.  The  dancing  ceased  at 
once.  As  the  various  little  companies  around  the  difi'erent 
boards  were  each  engaged  in  hilarious  conversation,  a  few  mo- 
ments elapsed  before  even  comparative  quiet  was  obtained  ;  and 
it  was  only  when  Dillon's  rich  voice  rang  through  the  whole  space 
enclosed  by  the  canvas  that  the  stillness  of  thorough  audience 
was  had.  The  song  was  concerning  Clinch  and  the  coming 
election.  A  pin  could  have  been  heard  to  drop  during  the  de- 
livery of  the  first  verse ;  but  when,  after  an  ironical  description 
of  some  of  the  attorney's  merits  as  a  popular  candidate,  the 
singer  concluded  with 

"  All  the  landlords  and  agents  are  fit  to  go  mad — 
Wud  delight — for  they  know  that  Fat  Kid  is  a  lad — 
Fol-dhe-roldhe-rol-ol" — 

a  roar,  half  laughter,  half  applause,  rolled  through  the  tent.  It 
was  repeated  after  the  second  verse,  which  detailed  in  a  like 
satirical  manner  other  claims  that  Attorney  Clinch  had  on  the 
regards  of  the  people,  and  which  ended  with  the  refrain  above 
quoted.  In  the  third  and  final  verse  the  irony  was  dropped  ; 
Clinch  was  described  openly  as  a  "  gombeen,"  a  "  sleeveen,"  a 
"  spalpeen,"  and  a  "  shoneen  ;  while  a  change  was  made  in  the 
refrain,  .which  then  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  All  the  landlords  and  agents  will  ralely  go  mad 
If  Fat  Kit  is  kicked  out — for  they  know  he's  a  lad — 
Foi  dhe  rol-dhe-rol-ol ;" 

and  when  Dillon,  to  send  his  point  home,  repeated  the  last 
verse,  most  of  his  hearers,  having  caught  up  the  variation  in  the 
words,  chimed  in  at  the  end  with 

"  All  the  landlords  and  agents  will  ralely  go  mad 
If  Fat  Kit  is  kicked  out — for  they  know  he's  a  lad — 
Fol-dhe-rol-dhe-rol-ol. " 

The  repetition  of  the  final  verse  was  followed  by  tumultuous 
applause — certainly  not  lessened  in  heartiness  by  the  circumstance 
that  most  of  those  who  applauded  had  themselves  taken  a  small 
part  in  the  performance.  When  the  uproar  had  subsided  some- 
what, a  meagre  vaice  pierced  its  way  through  the  confusion  of 
sounds  that  still  remained. 

"  He- he  he  !"  it  began  ;  "begonneys,  I  never  heard  the  like 
o'  that  song.  Who  med  it,  Misther  Dillon — he-he  ! — might  I 
ask  ]  " 

Denis  Dillon  certainly  had  no  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
Jimmy  Dowse  ;  in  fact,  the  contrary  was  the  case  ;  but  the  gra- 
tified vanity  of  young  authotship  was  at  the  moment  uppermost, 
so  he  replied,  with  more  of  civility  than  the  ex  bailiff  had  yet 
received  from  him  : 

"  Oh,  I  med  it  myself — if  there  was  any  makin'  in  it,"  he  went 


on,  with  an  air  of  self  depreciation  that  was  not  a  little  sugges- 
tive of  "the  pride  that  apes  humility." 

"  Now  it  bates  !"  continued  Dowse — "Fat  Kit ! — he-he-he  ! — ' 
it'll  stick  to  him  till  he  goes  to  his  grave.  Fat  Kit !  oh,  laws, 
Misther  Dillon — he-he  he-he! — I'll  die  with  the  laughin',  so  I 
will !    I  must  go  out — he-he  ! — or  I'll  never  stop." 

Saying  which,  Jimmy  wriggled  up  from  the  bench,  and 
plunged  through  the  opening  in  the  canvas.  He  turned  a  cor- 
ner of  the  tent,  but  seeing  some  people  coming  down  from  the 
course  on  that  side  of  the  canvas  structure,  he  ran  back, 
swept  past  the  entrance  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  turned  the 
opposite  corner,  and  found  himself  completely  alone — to  his 
great  satisfaction.  For  the  line  of  tents  had  been  put  up  on  a 
piece  of  very  level  sward  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  abrupt 
rocky  hill  down  which  the  Hurly  swooped  into  the  pool  at  the 
foot  of  the  keep  of  Carrigaroe ;  and  as  the  space  between  the 
tent-pegs  and  the  craggy  wall  was  small,  scarcely  anyone 
would  ever  think  of  pasaiug  that  way. 

"I  must  fix  them  lines  in  my  head," Dowse  murmured,  the 
leer  going  from  his  face.  "  They're  hardly  wanting  now, 
maybe  ;  but  they  might  be,  an'  they're  too  good  to  forget." 

He  began  repeating  to  himself  the  refrain  of  Dillon's  song. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  habitual  queer  grin  came  back  ;  his  long 
left  arm  doubled  up  as  he  placed  the  corresponding  hand  on 
the  left  hip  ;  his  equally  long  right  arm  hung  down  limply  on 
its  own  side  ;  his  long  legs  and  body  seemed  to  lose  all  power  of 
muscular  rigidity,  and  exhibited  threatening  symptoms  of 
collapse  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  gait  of  a  drunken  man 
who  barely  saves  himself  from  falling  helplessly  prone  through 
an  instinctive  obedience  of  the  police  maxim,  "  Move  on." 

Yet  Dowse  had  partaken  of  strong  liquors  but  very  sparingly 
that  day  ;  and  his  present  intoxication  came  chiefly  from  a 
species  of  mental  delight.  He  believed  that  every  day  made 
wider  the  opening  for  his  personal  advantage  ;  and  he  believed 
also  that  the  enlargement  of  that  opening  was  the  result  of  the 
gratuitous  labours  of  other  people,  whom  he  regarded  as  fools 
compared  to  himself.  This  last  it  was  which  tickled  him  so  ex- 
ceedingly as  he  stood —  perhaps  strict  accuracy  would  require  us 
to  say  nearly  stood — alone  by  the  side  of  the  tent. 

"  He-he  !"  he  tittered— " Fat  Kit!  Oh  !  it'll  stick  to  him, 
and  make  him  so  mad  that  he'll  do  anything  for  satisfaction  ! 
Why,  I'll  hardly  have  a  bit  of  trouble  with  him.  He'll  jump 
at  my  bait  like  a  trout  at  a  fly — he-he-he  !" 

Resuming  seriousness,  he  went  on  with  his  self-communion  : 

"There's  Clinch" — and  Dowse  pushed  out  one  arm  to  its 
fullest  length,  with  the  forefinger  of  the  hand  extended  as 
though  he  were  pointing  to  the  attorney  in  person — "there's 
Clinch  ;  now  here's  Dillon."  He  bent  up  the  other  arm  against 
his  side,  leaving  little  more  to  be  seen  than  the  wrist  and  hand, 
the  index  finger  of  which  was  levelled  towards  the  tent.  "  Here 
am  I,  between  them,  yet  not  in  the  way — he  he  ! — making  them 
both  do  what  I  like.  Well,  either  they  are  great  fools — and 
other  people  don't  think  they  are — or  I'm  a  jaynius  all  out — 
he-he  !  But  it  doesn't  matter  what  I  am.  It  does  what  I  may 
be  ;  and  I'm  sure  I  see  my  way." 

Here  Jimmy  Dowse  repeated  to  himself  several  times  the  re- 
frain of  Dillon's  song,  always  grinning  with  delight  as  he 
mumbled  the  words  "  Fat  Kit." 

"I  won't  forget  it  now,"  he  said  at  length;  "so  I  think 
I  may  go  back."  * 

There  was  a  distance  of  some  twenty  feet  between  the  tent 
in  which  Dillon  had  been  singing  and  the  one  adjoining.  Dowse 
commonly  walked  with  his  head  projecting  well  in  front  of  his 
body — a  habit  into  which  many  meditative  people  fall.  Thus 
iv  came  to  pass  that  in  coming  back  to  the  tent  he  had  left  he 
was  able  without  exposing  his  body  to  perceive  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  tents  the  form  of  Father  Patrick  Donoghue,  in  his 
outdoor  dress,  and  that  he  was  leaning  on  a  walking  stick  which 
could  not  truly  be  described  as  slender — his  attitude  being  that 
of  one  who  was  waiting. 

Presently  Denis  Dillon  stepped  lightly  out  to  the  priest. 

"  Here  I  am,  Father  Pat,"  he  said.    "  What  is  it,  sir  !" 

Father  Donoghue  straightened  himself  up,  and  began  : 

"I  heard  about  the  accident  to  Moonshine,  and  hastened 
down  to  the  course.    You  see,  Dillon,  I  feared  my  people, 


under  the  disappointment,  might  be  taking  more  than  was  good 
for  them." 

"Your  reverence  is  right,  I  believe,"  Dillon  interrupted  with 
a  slight  but  shrewd  smile,  as  he  bent  his  head  a  little,  and 
made  a  pretence  of  scratching  his  poll.  "I  saw  four  o'  them 
just  now  sharin'  a  pint  between  them  before  you  could  cry 
thrapsticks." 

"  Well,"  the  priest  continued,  "  I  want  them  away  from  the 
tents,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  up  some  other  excite- 
ment for  them.  Will  you  help  me  by  starting  stone-pushing, 
or  leaping,  or  someting  of  that  sort ;  but  not  wrestling,  as  a 
deal  of  bad  blood  is  apt  to  be  roused  by  it  ?  There's  a  nice 
level  bit  of  sward  down  there  by  the  pool." 

"  Wud  all  the  veins  o'  my  heart.  Father  Pat,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"  You  see,  Dillon,  if  I  went  in  to  call  out  the  people,  it  might 
look  like  compulsion,  and  they  wouldn't  go  into  the  sports  in  the 
right  spirit.  Now  I  think  you  could  get  them  to  come  volun- 
tarily if  you  try." 

"  Faix,  then.  Father  Pat,  if  thryin'  will  do  it,  you  may  count 
it  as  good  as  done." 

Whereupon  he  turned  away,  and  re-entered  the  tent.  The 
priest,  his  end  being  attained,  turned  out  from  the  recess,  and 
proceeded  leisurely  towards  the  spot  he  had  indicated.  If 
either  of  them  had  thrown  a  glance  towards  the  craggy  hill-side 
he  must  have  seen  the  head  and  some  of  the  neck  of  Jimmy 
Dowse  craned  forward  beyond  and  partly  around  the  angle  of 
the  tent,  his  eyes  fixed  attentively  on  them  both,  and  his  ears 
drinking  in  their  low- toned  talk  with  as  much  avidity  as  if  he 
were  mastering  some  precious  secret. 

Jimmy  decided  quickly  that  there  was  no  need  to  go  back  in 
order  to  keep  Denis  Dillon  imder  his  observation  ;  so  he,  too, 
went  slowly  down  to  the  little  green  adjoining  the  pool  of  Car- 
rigaroe. 

It  did  not  take  Dillon  many  minutes  to  start  a  discussion 
about  "stone-pushing,"  to  challenge  Jack  Dergan,  the  black- 
smith, to  a  trial  of  skill — which  challenge  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted— and  to  have  the  whole  of  the  merrymakers  following 
himself  and  Dergan  in  a  throng  to  the  pool-side. 

The  news  spread  to  the  other  tents  as  if  by  telegraph,  and 
out  poured  men  and  women  in  a  body,  eager  to  witness  the  ath- 
letic exhibition,  and  leaving  the  bar-keepers,  who  a  moment 
before  had  been  all  smiles  over  the  quick  sale  of  their  liquors, 
looking  of  a  sudden  extremely  glum. 

A  bulky  heavy  stone  was  selected,  and  a  place  for  the  contest 
marked  out,  on  either  side  of  which  the  people  ranged  them- 
selves in  two  long  lines  some  forty  feet  apart. 

Jack  Dergan,  a  man  of  about  five  feet  ten  in  height,  but  with 
a  massive  trunk  and  herculean  shoulders,  threw  ofl"  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves  with  deliberation,  re- 
vealing an  enormous  pair  of  rather  grimy  arms,  on  which  cables 
of  muscle  stood  plainly  out. 

Denis  Dillon,  much  shorter  and  much  slighter,  removed  his 
coat,  opened  his  vest,  and  tightened  his  belt. 

"  What  way  will  you  have  it.  Jack  ?"  he  asked.  "Is  it  the 
best  out  of  three  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  blacksmith,  who  relied  on  wearing  out 
his  adversary — "  I'd  only  be  warmin'  to  it  afther  three.  If  you 
want  to  know  who's  the  best  man,  let  it  be  the  best  of  a 
dozen." 

"Very  well,"  Dillon  replied  with  composure— "  any  way  you 
like.    The  best  of  a  dozeti  let  it  be." 

Father  Donoghue  here  appeared  advancing  towards  the  con- 
testants. 

"Now,  my  good  people,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "fair  play 
is  a  jewel — see  that  ye  mind  it  ;  and  no  matter  who  wins  or 
who  loses,  see  that  ye  all  keep  your  temper,  so  that  ye  won't 
have  to  look  back  with  regret  and  sorrow  on  anything  ye  may 
do  or  say  to-day.    D'ye  mind  now  V 

A  shout  of  assurance  answered  the  well-beloved  priest ;  where- 
upon he  retired  a  distance  behind  the  pair  of  athletes,  but  yet 
not  wholly  out  of  sight  of  most  of 'the  two  rows  of  people. 

"Take  first  turn.  Jack,  and  show  me  the  way  with  that  big 
arm  of  yours,"  Dillon  said  courteously  to  his  antagonist.  "  Now 
I  see  it,  I'm  a'most  sorry  I  put  meseif  agen  it." 
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Dergan  bent  gravely,  gravely  seized  the  huge  stone,  slowly 
and  gravely  raised  it  with  both  hands  to  a  level  with  his  chin, 
when  with  a  dexterous  movement  he  shifted  it  to  the  palm  of 
hia  big  right  hand,  where  poising  it,  he  swayed  hia  strong  frame 
a  few  times  slowly  back  and  forth,  his  left  foot  firmly  planted 
well  in  advance  of  his  right.  Then  with  a  forward  movement 
of  his  body  he  pushed  the  stone  away  from  him  with  much  force. 
It  fell  some  twelve  feet  off  ;  and  cheers  greeted  and  rewarded 
him  for  the  feat. 

Dillon  walked  after  the  stone,  lifted  it  with  both  hands  and 
brought  it  back  to  the  mark.  Here  he  went  through  motions 
similar  to  Dergan's  ;  but  when  the  time  for  "  pushing"  came  his 
body  gave  a  slight  jerk  under  the  stone,  sending  it  forward  with 
an  impetus  his  arm  alone  could  never  have  created. 

"  An  inch  short,"  Jack  Dergan  shouted  as  the  stone  lodged 
in  the  earth  ;  "Ballyhulla  for  ever  !"  by  which  ejaculation  the 
reader  is  to  understand  that  the  blacksmith  considered  the 
honour  of  his  native  village  in  his  personal  keeping  in  the  con- 
test, and  that  he  rejoiced  over  its  success  rather  than  his  own. 

The  incipient  cheer  which  followed  Dillon's  cast  died  away 
before  Dergan's  triumphant  cry,  and  a  murmur  of  disappoint- 
ment rose  up  among  the  crowd.  But  Denis  smiled  as  cheer- 
fully as  though  he  had  made  the  better  throw. 

The  trial  of  skill  went  on  ;  Dergan  steadily  increasing  his 
distancea  inch  after  inch ;  Dillon  only  twice  having  surpassed 
them. 

At  length  the  ninth  cast  was  reached,  and  the  blacksmith, 
as  all  the  beholders  could  see,  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  hia  beat.  He  swayed  a  much  longer  time  now,  and 
was  visibly  gathering  himself  up  for  a  tremendous  eifort. 
The  huge  stone  flew  from  his  hand,  and  even  before  it 
fell  a  deafening  cheer  arose  ;  for  all  who  saw  its  motion  knew 
that  it  must  pass  a  good  deal  beyond  the  foremost  mark.  Mea- 
surement proved  that  it  was  the  best  cast  of  any  by  fully  a  foot  ; 
and  cheer  after  chear  went  up. 

"  My  sweet  Ballyhulla,  hurroo !  you're  not  bet  yet !"  the 
blacksmith  roared  in  ecstacy.    But  still  Denis  Dillon  smiled. 

The  young  farmer  recovered  the  boulder,  and  brought  it  back 
to  the  standing-place.  He,  too,  it  could  be  seen,  waa  now  about 
to  make  his  great  effort.  He  shifted  the  stone  again  and  again 
on  hia  palm,  until  ita  poise  quite  satisfied  him  ;  then  stooping 
backward  somewhat,  and  bringing  his  shoulders  halfway  round 
to  the  right,  he  took  a  deep  inspiration,  and  recovering  his  posi- 
tion with  lightning  speed,  he  seemed  to  fling  hia  whole  body 
under  the  stone  in  a  quick  energetic  jerk  that  made  a  demand 
on  every  muscle.  "  For  Kiltymoine  I"  he  shouted,  as  the  big 
mass  literally  shot  from  his  hand. 

The  lookers- on  held  their  breath  in  amazement  at  his  pro- 
digioua  feat.  Their  eyes  were  troubled  to  follow  the  flight  of 
the  stone  at  first  ;  but  when  it  fellsom  eighteen  inches  beyond 
Dergan's  last  and  greatest  cast  he  excitement  became  almost 
wild,  and  the  cheering  was  repeated  and  prolonged  for  minutes. 

Denis  Dillon  stood  still  on  the  spot  from  which  he  had  made 
his  cast,  no  longer  smiling,  but  with  his  breast  heaving,  and  his 
eye  lit  up  by  success. 

While  the  cheering  was  going  on,  Jack  Dergan  picked  up  his 
waistcoat  from  the  grass,  and  put  it  on  slowly  ;  then  hia  coat 
was  assunded  in  the  same  deliberate  manner,  and  finally  his  little 
hat  was  ponderously  transferred  from  the  sward  to  his  head. 
Thus  fully  attired,  he  walked  firmly,  but  at  an  easy  pace,  to 
where  Dillon  was  standing,  and  put  a  heavy  hand  on  his  late 
opponent's  shoulder.    Dillon  turned  quickly. 

"  What's  the  matther,  Jack  ?  Are  you  sick  1"  he  inquired  in 
surprise. 

' '  No,  Dinny,"  the  blacksmith  returned  in  hia  heavy  manner, 
while  the  ghost  of  a  grin  flitted  over  his  face  ;  "  but  Ballahulla 
is  bet.  Laive  it  there  !"  he  continued,  thrusting  forward  his 
open  right  hand,  in  which  the  young  farmer  promptly  put  his 
own,  to  receive  a  lengthened  squeeze  which  was  certainly  proof 
positive  of  the  strength  of  Dergan's  muscles  if  not  of  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings. 

"There  was  never  bad  blood  between  us,  Jack  ;  and  there 
won't  be  any  now  aither  I'll  go  bail,"  said  Dillon,  returning  the 
blacksmith's  pressure. 

"You're  the  best  man  within  the  four  walla  of  Ireland," 


Dergan  returned  solemnly.  "Any  man  that  won't  say  the 
same  is  no  friend  of  Jack  Dergan's." 

After  thus  delivering  himself  he  released  Dillon's  hand,  and 
slowly  receded  to  the  crowd  which  the  two  lines  began  to  form 
when  they  saw  him  commence  to  dress. 

Shrieks  were  heard  at  this  moment  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
pool.  Dillon  dashed  lightly  forward.  Father  Donoghue  was 
standing  at  the  edge,  pale  and  agitated. 

"  What  is  it.  Father  Pat  V  Dillon  asked  breathlessly. 

"  Little  Mary  Kearney  has  fallen  in,"  the  priest  hurriedly  re- 
plied— "  there  !"  pointing  to  the  spot  over  which  the  fall  kept 
up  a  perpetual  spray. 

"Was  she  carried  down  wud  the  current  Dillon  quickly 
questioned,  as  he  tore  open  the  thongs  of  his  brogues. 

"No." 

"  Then  she's  caught  in  the  weeds,"  he  said,  leaping  to  his 
feet.  "If  anything  happens  me,  Father  Pat,  look  afther  my 
mother  and  sisther." 

Before  a  word  of  reply  could  be  spoken  he  had  leaped  into  the 
spray  and  disappeared.  But  only  for  a  moment.  The  next  saw 
him  rise  with  the  little  girl  clasped  with  his  left  arm  to  his 
breast,  while  with  the  right  he  gallantly  strove  to  save  himself 
from  being  borne  away  by  the  rush  of  waters  to  the  narrow  and 
tortuous  rocky  channels  below  the  pool. 

After  much  struggling  he  reached  and  grasped  a  projecting 
crag.  Steadying  himself  by  its  aid,  he  was  able  to  send  his  feet 
down  in  search  of  bottom,  and  waa  fortunate  enough  to  find  it. 

"Here — take  the  child,  some  of  ye  !"  he  cried. 

A  dozen  ran  forward.  Some  lifted  her  up,  and  left  Dillon  at 
liberty  to  use  both  hands  ;  others  stooped  and  caught  him  by  the 
ahoulders,  when,  after  some  little  time  and  trouble,  he  found 
himself  out  of  the  furious  current,  and  lying  on  the  bank,  where, 
for  the  moment  exhausted  with  his  efforts,  he  waa  much  inclined 
to  rest. 

Some  good  people,  under  the  directions  of  Father  Donoghue, 
were  meanwhile  striving  to  restore  the  girl  to  consciousness. 
When  they  had  happily  succeeded  in  this,  and  had  taken  her 
away  to  bed  in  the  nearest  cottage,  the  priest  sought  Dillon 
where  he  lay,  to  thank  him  for  his  gallant  conduct ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  on-lookers  followed  their  pastor. 

' '  It  was  bravely  done,  Dillon — bravely  done,"  said  Father 
Donoghue,  "and  Heaven  will  give  you  recompense  for  it.  A 
cup  of  cold  water  given  in  the  Lord's  name  goes  not  without 
reward." 

A  roguish  smile  came  to  Dillon's  face,  as  he  lay  full  length  on 
his  back. 

"  Throth  you  were  takin'  it  aisy  enough  yourself  whin  I  kem 
up,  Father  Pat." 

"  Unfortunately,  Dillon,  I  can't  swim,  or  I  should  have  beeUT 
in  before  you."  _  » 

"An'  your  reverence  doesn't  know  how  to  swim?"  Dillon 
asked,  making  a  pretence  of  great  surprise  as  he  sat  up. 

"  No — I  never  learned,  I  regret  to  say." 

' '  See  that  now, "  Denis  waggishly  remarked,  ' '  an'  you  a  priest 
sixteen  years  on  the  mission  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ]"  Father  Pat  asked  distantly,  and  look- 
ing somewhat  disconcerted. 

"  Because  a  young  farmer  that  was  never  ten  miles  out  of  hia 
own  pariah  knows  something  better  than  your  reverence — that's 
all.  An',  be  the  same  token,  may  be  I  know  Clinch  betther  than 
your  reverence  too." 

Meaning  smiles  passed  among  the  bystanders.  Father 
Donoghue's  face  assumed  a  sourness  foreign  to  it.  He  did  not 
like  his  influence  on  his  flock  to  be  weakened  in  any  way,  lest 
his  power  for  good  over  them  might  be  proportionally  lessened. 
It  was  therefore  with  unusual  sternness  he  replied  : 

"  You  have  the  word  *  reverence'  in  your  mouth,  but  very 
little  of  the  thing  itself  for  me,  I  am  afraid,  in  your  heart." 

After  which  impressive  deliverance  he  turned  away,  rather 
vexed  with  himself  for  having  interfered  in  the  election  busi- 
ness at  all. 

But  Mr.  Jimmy  Dowse  chuckled  gleefully  as  he  thought  to 
himself  :  ' '  Another  nail  to  drive  home  !  An'  I  can  tell  him  to 
ask  the  priest  again.    A  priest  is  a  good  witness — he-he  !" 

Dillon  called  for  his  brogues  and  put  them  on.    Some  one 


obligingly  brought  his  coat,  which  he  threw  across  his  dripping 
shoulders. 

At  this  moment  Nelly  Kearney  came  hurrying  up,  flushed 
and  excited. 

"  Oh  !  Dinny  Dillon  !"  she  exclaimed,  seizing  both  his  hands 
in  hers,  "  what  am  I  to  say  to  you  or  what  can  1  do  to  show  my 
thanks  for  what  you  did  for  Mary  V 

Dillon  imprisoned  her  fingers  in  a  close  grasp,  and  looked 
into  the  depths  of  her  dark-blue  eyes.  Her  lashes  drooped 
under  his  earnest  gaze. 

"  You'd  like  to  do  something  to  plaise  me  1"  he  asked  after 
a  short  pause. 

"An'  why  wouldn't  I  ?"  she  quickly  returned,  lifting  her 
eyes  gratefully  to  his.  "  Didn't  you  risk  your  life  for  my  young 
sisther  ?"  she  continued  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

"We  won't  talk  about  that,"  he  returned;  "but  if  you 
want  to  do  something  I'd  like,  you'll  come  into  the  tent  beyant 
an'  dance  a  step-dance  wid  me  to  Billy  Flyijn's  music." 

"You'll  catch  cold  may  be  in  your  wet  clothes,"  she  timidly 
suggested.  The  idea  of  going  into  the  tent  was  not  pleasant  to 
her.  Her  father,  who  was  a  very  well-to  do  farmer,  would  not 
like  it  ;  and  her  own  tastes  shrank  from  it. 

"  The  dance  will  warm  me,"  he  persisted. 

"Come,  then,"  she  said  with  sudden  spirit,  "you  have  my 
word." 

A  rush  was  now  made  for  the  tent  which  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  services  of  Billy  Flynn  the  fiddler.  There 
on  a  barn-door  the  two  young  people — one  a  model  of  manly 
beauty,  the  other  of  feminine  loveliness,  and  both  in  the  full 
perfection  of  youthful  health— began  the  light  and  graceful 
movements  of  their  favourite  dance,  a  circle  of  people  ringing 
them  around,  and  ejaculating  frequent  approval. 

As  the  "  steps"  became  more  and  more  intricate  the  delight 
of  the  lookers-on  grew  greater;  and  "More  power,  Dinny," 

Well  done,  Nellie,"  and  such  like  exclamations,  burst  out 
with  increasing  frequency. 

At  length,  in  the  midst  of  one  movement  of  an  extremely 
quick  but  delightfully  neat  character,  wherein  Denis  Dillon's  agile 
powers  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep  pace  with  his  partner, 
a  voice  that  had  something  of  an  ironical  ring  in  it  called  out 
from  behind  Nelly  : 

"Musha  more  power,  alannuv !  it's  you  that  can  foot  it 
surely  !" 

"  My  father  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  and  making  a  sudden  spring 
towards  the  opening  in  the  canvas,  as  the  circle  on  that  side 
broke  instantly  to  give  her  passage,  she  disappeared  from  view. 

"  I  believe  I'd  betther  go  home  an'  get  off  the  wet  clothes, 
boys,"  Denis  Dillon  remarked  on  the  next  instant,  making  for 
the  entrance. 

"Hould  on  there!"  Jer  Kearney  cried — "hould  on!"  and 
he  made  an  effort  to  overtake  the  young  man  ;  but  the  crowd, 
not  knowing  but  that  his  intention  might  be  hostile,  made  no 
effort  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  his  purpose  was  thus  defeated. 

"Bad  scran  to  him — I'll  have  to  go  hunt  him  up  now,"  he 
muttered.  "But  sure  I  could  hardly  do  too  much  for' him 
afther  what  he  done  for  me  to  day." 

Meanwhile  Dillon  was  trudging  homeward  wearily  ;  for  his 
thoughts  were  heavy. 

"Even  if  I  eould  get  her  to  like  me,"  he  kept  assuring  him- 
self, "  the  ould  fellow  'd  never  agree.  So  I  may  put  it  out  o' 
me  head." 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  FIRST  THING. 


"  Run  for  a  doctor  and  a  glass  of  brandy,  quick,"  cried  a  red- 
nosed  man,  slightly  overcome  by  heat  and  so  forth,  on  Paw- 
tucket-avenue,  Sunday  afternoon.  Good  Samaritans  started  ofiF 
in  answer  to  his  appeal  in  every  direction,  when  they  were 
rounded  by  an  additional  cry,  "  Don't  too  many  of  you  go  for 
the  doctor,  and  not  enough  for  the  brandy.  I  guess  you'd 
better  all  go  for  the  brandy  first  and  for  the  doctor  after- 
wards." 


WELCOME  HOME. 

BY  JAMES  o'CAl-LACUAN. 


'Tis  sad  to  part  from  those  we  love. 
And  far  away  'mong  strangers  rove  ; 

Without  a  friend, 

His  aid  to  lend, 
To  cheer  us  on  through  life's  dull  way, 
Or  heed  the  pleading  words  we  say  ; 

But,  oh  !  how  sweet 

Agaia  to  meet 
The  fond  old  hearts,  as  back  we  come, 

To  feel  the  clasp 

Of  friendship's  grasp, 
And  hear  a  hearty  "  Welcome  home." 

The  soldier,  who  with  pride  goes  forth 
To  risk  his  life  and  prove  his  worth, 

'Midst  battle's  clash 

And  cannon's  crash, 
May  feel,  when  war's  dread  work  is  done, 
'Tis  sweet  to  wear  the  laurels  won— 
'  But  far  more  sweet, 

Old  friends  to  greet, 
When,  tired  of  strife,  he's  ceased  to  roam  ; 

To  seek  once  more 

His  native  shore, 
And  hear  the  glorious  "  Welcome  home." 


THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 


Chapter  XX. 

It  is  close  upon  noon  of  the  next  day.  Sunshine  floods  the 
charming  breakfast-room  of  Abbott  Wood,  glints  on  crystal,  on 
silver,  on  egg-shell  china,  and  on  a  group  of  gay  guests,  on  the 
lady  of  the  house  in  exquisite  morning  robe  and  cap.  on  her 
pretty  daughter  in  amber  cashmere,  rich  with  golden  floss  em- 
broideries. The  guests  have  had  a  brief  nap,  a  cozy  cup  of  tea, 
and  now,  "booted  and  spurred,"  are  saying  farewell  to  their 
gracious  hostess  and  her  bright  little  daughter.  The  party  last 
night  was  delightful.  A.11  are  departing  in  fine  spirits,  makmg 
appointments  for  the  coming  Summer  and  country  meetings. 
They  go  at  last,  and  with  a  tired  sigh  Mrs.  Abbott  sinks  into 
her  ch'air.  She  is  not  very  strong,  and  last  night's  fatigue  tells 
upon  her  after  her  quiet  life.  Besides  she  is  worried  about  her 
son.  Here  it  is  high  noon,  and  he  has  not  put  in  an  appearance, 
to  explain  his  singular  conduct.  As  she  sits  musing  about  it 
her  maid  approaches  with  a  note.    It  is  from  the  culprit,  and 

is  very  brief  : —  '■         .   ;; 

"  Brightbrook  House,  Thursday  Morning. 

"  My  Dear  Mother — I  am  especially  anxious  to  see  you,  but 
I  cannot  go  to  Abbott  Wood,  so,  I  suppose,  I  must  ask  you  to 
meet  me  here  at  your  earliest  convenience.  I  will  remain  in  all 
day  expecting  you.    Love  to  Leo.    Ever  affectionately, 

"G.  V.  Lamar." 

Mrs.  Abbott  knits  her  brows  in  direst  perplexity  over  this 
enigmatical  note.  "Cannot  go  to  Abbott  Wood!"  But  he 
was"  here  last  night.  "  Must  ask  you  to  meet  me  here  !"  How 
very  odd  ;  how  extremely  unpleasant.  What  can  it  mean  !  la 
Geoffry  losing  his  senses "?  She  will  go  at  once  and  find  out. 
Her  hand  is  on  the  bell,  when  her  maid  again  hurries  in,  pale, 
scared,  horror-stricken. 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Abbott!  Oh!  madam!  something  awful  has 
happened  !"  The  girl  drops  into  a  chair,  -panting  with  sheer 
afl'right.    "  Oh  !  ma'am,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you."  ■ 

Mrs.  Abbott  looks  at  her  a  moment  and  grows  white.  H 

"Is  it— anything  about  my  son  !"  she  asks,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Mr.  Geofl'ry  ?  Oh  I  no,  ma'am,  nothing^abont  htm.  It  s 
master,  please.  Oh !  how  shall  I  tell  you !  It's  dreadful- 
dreadful!"  . 

Mrs.  Abbott  draws  a  long  breath,  and  stands  erect  again, 
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A  hh..?T°f *  haughty.  There  is  nothing  about  Mr. 
Abbott  that  can  very  greatly  surprise  or  shock  Mr.  Abbott's 

wh-lw.f  ■'"  ^^'^^P^y-   "  What  is  it  ?  Say 

what  you  have  come  to  say,  and  go.    I  am  going  out." 

Uft.  no,  ma  am,  you  can't  go  out  today.  Oh!  I  beo- 
pardon,  but  you  don't  know.     Prepare  yourself-oh !  please 

V     Tuf  -^^bott  IS  very-very  ill." 

«n  J      ^.1    I*  '■"'''''^  iiicoherent  speech  last  night, 

Mr  All  I  f'^'u^'  ^^"^  8'^^'=^^"'  shoulders.  It  has  happened  to 
Mr.  Abbott  to  be  very-very  ill  before,  of-delirium  tremens  ! 

ing  all^aH  to^  ^'^'"'^ 

"  Oh  !  my  dearladj,  wait !    It— it  isn't  what  you  think.  Dr. 

NobnTv'"*  •'^t  he  can  do  nothing. 

Nobody  can.    Oh  !  ma'am,"  with  a  burst,  "  master's  dead  !" 
an^         ■  •       ;  Abbott  repeats  the  solemn  word,  awe-stricken, 
bnrl/tp^%'°'^^'^"'°"'^^.**         S^^l-     "Dead!"  that  strong 
h^r      K    rt*^  ^^""""S^^  «f  'ieath  in  connection  with 

Wn  f  "^^'^  l^^^-he  and  the  idea  have 

been  so  entirely  antagonistic.  "Dead!"  she  repeats  for  the 
third  time,  mechanically,  in  slow,  wondering  tones. 

iJavis,  his  man,  found  him  early  this  morning,  ma'am,"  the 
doLrT;  ^  hysterical,  feminine  sob,  "and  sent  for  the 
honr,Vhp "f'  had  been  dead  many 

wm,lH  ^     1  .  1^  <l°«tor  knew  the  house  was  full  of  people,  and 
.^in  "-^til  they  were  gone.    He  is  in  his 

study  still,  ma  am  where  they  found  him,  a-lying  on  the  sofa, 
Mr!  Al  w*^  °^  '  P'^^«^'  there  is  ^o  be  an  inquest."  ' 

Mrs.  Abbott  sits  down,  feeling  suddenly  sick  and  faint.  A 

lZ7lf  '■^'^T^  """^^P'  ^'"^^  '^^"^J  ^he  covers  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  her  tears  flow.  Idle  tears,  no  doubt-not  tears 
of  sorrow  certainly.    She  has  never  cared  for  this  dead  man  ; 

^.rv^'J?"'V  t^'"'''*  h«"«"         her  womanhood  b; 

marrying  him     Life  by  his  side  had  been  but  "  dra-cing  a 
engthenmg  chain."    She  held  him  in  utter  contempt,  ^nd  has 
ft  5  T  ^h''  ^'^^  P^y«  all  debts"  ;  knd  now, 

fi^k ti!  'a^  JT^xP^'''"°  °*  P'^^'^'  °^  remorse,  of  humiliation 
falls  her.    And  last  night  he  came  to  her  in  some  great  need 

w.vwJ'^ff  ^'"^^  Now  he  is  dead!  But  moments  of 
weakness  are  hit  moments  with  this  woman,  whose  life  for  many 

hlZ\r!'A^  T  ^^"'^'^  self-repression.    She  lifts  her 

head  and  looks  at  the  girl  again. 

plexJV'^  ^^^^  sudden-it  is  dreadfully  sudden.    Was  it-apo- 

The  maid  resumes  her  weeping  as  her  mistress  leaves  off.  It 
is^not  sorrow  on  her  part  either-simply  the  shock  has  unnerved 

'"^;'^™T^^'-«-  Abbott-that  is  the  worst!    No,  it  isn't 
apoplexy-i  ,  isn't  anything  natural.    It  was  suicide  !" 

out  he"r  hsnds  ^        '°  P""'^  ^^^^ 

Hp'.S/  1?'^'  \f^'Il%  '^h^*  '"^^f  Pa^-t-  It  ^as  suicide. 
He  shot  himself.    While  everybody  was  dancing  and  enioying 

Davis  found  him  all  cold  and  stiff  this  morning-shot  throuc^h 

Oh  .  W-  •  ^n'  -^^"^  =  ^h  =  Mrs.  Abbott,  don't  faint  1 
Oh  !  here  is  Mr.  Geoffry.  Oh  !  thank  the  Lord !  Mr.  Geoffrv 
sir,  come  and  say  something  to  your  ma '" 

fJ^Vr^A^T^'l^t  hurries  in,  pale,  excited,  with  startled 
tace,  and  hastens  to  his  mother's  side 

*,h^  ""^^^  ^""^  i'"*  i'l^t  "peached  me.  Dr. 
Gilson  brought  It,  and  I  have  hastened  here  at  once.  It  is  very 
is  this  r'   M°*l^^'''  'lo^otgi^ewayso!   Mother,  mother,  what 

shonLpr^^'"""^  ^''"'"  '^f  ^I'i^Pers,  and  her  head  falls  on  his 

snLS^wlfT.^'r'  ^""^        li««  white  and 

speecniess  with  horror  and  remorse. 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort !"  her  son  says,  energetically.  "  Mother 
listen  to  me-I  know  what  1  am  saying-you  had  nothin-.  to  do 
with  this  tragic  death.  It  was  I.  ^1  saw  him  last  ni°  ht-a 
terrible  secret  of  his  past  life  has  been  made  known  to  ml  and 
nuhrr  a-^^^^^d  hi^  of  his  crime.  I  threatened  him'  with 
pubhc  exposure  This  i.  the  result.  I  do  not  regret  my  part 
m  it  ;  1  simply  did  my  duty  ;  I  would  do  it  again.    I  repeat- 


with  this  ghastly  ending  you  had  nothing  to  do.    And,  mother 
he  deserved  his  fate  ;  he  merits  no  pity— from  you.     He  was  a 
villain- dead  as  he  is-I  say  it !    Look  up,  shed  no  tears  for 
nim,  except  in  thanksgiving  that  you  are  free." 

All  this  the  maid  hears  as  she  hurries  from  the  room  She 
sees  the  stern,  white  face  of  the  pitiless  young  Rhadamanthus 
and  wonders  what  nameless  crime  it  can  be  poor  master  can  ever 
have  done. 

Four  days  later  they  bury  the  master  of  Abbott  Wood  in  that 
vast  gray  stone  vault  over  in  Brightbrook  cemetery— that  gray 
mausoleum  bearing  the  name  Abbott  over  its  gloomy  front 
and  which,  until  time  ends,  John  Abbott  will  occupy  alone  ' 
_  It  13  a  large  and  imposing  funeral,  and  Mrs.  Abbott,  in  trail- 
ing crapes  and  sables,  looks  pale  but  composed,  and  handsomer 
than  ever.  Leo's  tears,  people  note,  are  the  only  tears  that  fall, 
ihere  has  been  an  inquest,  but  no  cause,  except  that  useful  and 
well-worn  one— temporary  aberration  of  mind— can  be  a8ai<»ned 
for  the  rash  deed.  ° 

Business  has  summoned  Geoffry  Lamar  to  the  city  on  the  day 
before,  and  among  the  melancholy  cortege  he  is  conspicuous  by 
his  absence.  All  the  Ventnors  are  down  to  console  the  widow 
and  orphan.  But  Mrs.  Abbott's  high-bred  calm  stands  her  in 
as  good  stead  now  as  in  all  other  emergencies  of  life— consola- 
tory platitudes  would  simply  be  impertinences  here.  As  yet  she 
knows  nothing,  only— that  she  is  free !  After  a  very  dreadful 
and  disgraceful  manner  truly,  but  still — free. 

They  bury  the  dead  man,  and  his  will  is  read.  The  widow  is 
superbly  dowered,  her  son  inherits  Abbott  Wood  and  half  the 
great  fortune  the  millionaire  has  left.  Servants  and  friends  are 
handsomely  remembered.  No  fairer  or  more  generous  will  was 
ever  made. 

People  begin  to  find  out  his  good  points  ;  he  was  rough-and- 
ready  certainly,  says  Brightbrook,  but  an  off-hand,  whole  souled 
fellow,  free  with  his  money  always,  and  if  he  swore  at  a  "  help" 
this  moment,  he  was  just  as  ready  to  tip  him  a  dollar  the  next. 
He  wasn't  such  a  bad  sort  of  man.  Brightbrook  owes  him 
everything— he  has  made  the  place,  built  churches,  schools, 
town  halls,  jails,  almshouses,  laid  out  the  park,  donated  the 
fountain,  erected  model  cottages  for  his  tenants,  was  a  capital 
landlord,  if  he  tms  a  little  strict.  So,  in  spite  of  the  suicide,  he 
is  after  a  manner  canonized  in  the  village. 

As  to  the  death  itself— people  rather  shirk  that ;  he  did  not 
live  happily  with  his  wife— she  and  her  son  looked  down  upon 
him  from  first  to  last.    And  he  drank  to  excess.    And  he  had 
had  D.  T.,  and  in  one  of  these  fits  the  deed  was  done,  and  that  - 
was  all  about  it. 

The  day  after  the  fun6ral  Geoffry  Lamar  returns.  He  wears 
no  mourning,  and  settled  sternness  and  gloom  rest  on  his  face. 
The  first  inquiries  he  makes  are  for  the  Sleafords,  and  he  learns 
the  Sleafords  are  gone,  driven  away,  the  farm  deserted,  the 
house  empty.  Lora  has  married  a  love-stricken  butcher,  and 
gone  to  live  in  the  next  town  ;  Liz  has  drifted  away  to  the 
city,  the  boys  have  disappeared,  loneliness  reigns  at  Sleaford's. 

The  Red  Farm  is  for  rent.  Geofl'ry  rides  over  and  looks  at 
it— already  it  has  the  air  of  a  deserted  house,  already  desolation 
has  settled  upon  it,  already  the  timid  avoid  it  after  nightfall, 
already  it  is  hinted  Sleaford  "  walks." 

It  is  very  strange  that  these  two  men,  connected  in  some  way 
m  their  life- time,  should  so  quickly  and  awfully  follow  each 
other  to  a  violent  death. 

"They  were  ugly  in  their  lives,"  says  a  ghastly  wit  of  the 
village,  "  and  in  death  they  are  not  divided." 

No  news  of  Joanna  as  yet,  and  of  late  the  search  has  rather 
been  given  up.  George  Blake,  poor,  faithful,  foolish  fellow, 
still  moans  and  searches.  Geoffry  proposes  soon  to  recom- 
mence, but  he  has  another  and  sadder  duty  first  to  fulfil.  He 
has  yet  to  tell  his  mother  the  frightful  truth  that  she  has  never 
for  one  hour  been  John  Abbott's  wife,  that  Leo  is  "nobody's 
child,"  that  neither  he  nor  one  of  them  have  any  shadow  of 
rightful  claim  on  all  this  boundless  wealth  the  dead  man  has 
left. 

As  the  night  falls  of  that  day,  that  day  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  their  lives,  he  tells  her.  They  sit  alone  in  her  darkening 
sitting-room  with  closed  doors,  looking  out  at  the  falling  Winter 
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night,  the  red  gleam  of  the  fire  flickering  in  the  snow  and  gold 
and  amber  of  the  bijou  room. 

Infinitely  gentle,  infinitely  tender  are  his  words  ;  he  holds  her 
hands,  he  breaks  it  to  her,  this  revelation  that  is  to  drag  her 
pride  in  the  very  dust.  For  a. long  time  it  is  impossible  to  make 
her  comprehend— the  horror  is  too  utter — she  cannot,  she  will 
not  take  it  in. 

Then  suddenly  a  shriek  rings  through  the  house,  another  and 
another,  and  she  starts  up  like  a  woman  gone  mad — she  breaks 
from  him,  she  beats  the  air  with  her  hands,  her  frenzied  cries 
resound.  For  the  moment  she  i.s  mad.  What  was  John 
AbbQtt's  suicide,  a  hecatomb  of  suicides,  to  such  horror  as  this  ! 
Then  she  sways  and  falls — almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  son's 
knowledge  of  her — headlong  in  a  dead  faint. 

After  that  there  are  weeks  that  in  all  thefuture  are  blank. 

Her  ravings  are  continuous,  are  frightful.  Night  and  day  her 
son  is  beside  her  ;  Leo  is  kept  out  of  the  room  by  force— it  is 
too  shocking  for  her  to  see  or  hear.  Everyone,  doctors  in- 
cluded, thinks  she  will  die,  but  her  superb  unbroken  health 
hitherto,  saves  her  life  now. 

Slowly  the  fever  subsides,  slowly  life  and  reason  come  back, 
and  pale,  spent,  weak  as  a  babe,  white  as  a  snow  spirit,  she 
looks  out  one  May  day,  and  sees  the  green  young  world,  the 
jubilant  sunshine,  the  sweet  Spring  flowers  once  more. 

In  two  or  three  weeks  she  is  to  be  taken  away — for  her  health. 
Abbott  Wood  is  to  be  left  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Hill  and  one  or  two 
of  the  servants.  Mrs.  Abbott,  her  son,  and  daughter,  may  be 
absent  for  years.  After  all,  says  Brightbrook,  that  cold,  proud 
woman  must  have  cared  a  little  for  her  plebeian  husband  to  be 
stricken  with  fever  in  this  way  by  the  shock  of  his  death.  And 
Brightbrook  has  thought  her  especially  cold  and  heartless  at  the 
funeral.    So  easy  it  is  to  be  mistaken. 

Early  in  June  they  depart.  Nothing  is  said  to  Leo — time 
enough  to  tell  her  later,  and  then  only  part  of  the  miserable 
whole.  She  must  learn  that  they  are  poor  of  course  ;  that  ano- 
ther claimant  with  a  better  right  exists  for  Abbott  Wood  ;  that 
they  must  look  to  Geoffry  and  his  profession  now  for  their  sup- 
port. 

For  it  is  needless  to  say  that  neither  mother  nor  son  can  touch 
one  penny  of  that  money — the  money  that  is  rightfully  J oanna's. 
They  are  not  going  abroad  to  travel,  as  all  the  world  thinks  ; 
they  are  going  to  a  little  house  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  New 
York  for  the  present,  while  Gepfi"ry  begins  his  new  life  of  hard 
labour,  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race. 

For  obvious  reasons  his  mother  retains  the  name  of  Abbott, 
loathsome  to  her  ears  ;  but  Leo  must  be  considered  first  now. 
No  one — not  even  the  Ventnors — are  to  know  of  them  or  their 
plans  ;  that  world  and  all  in  it  has  gone  for  ever  ;  nothing  but 
poverty,  seclusion,  anguish,  shame,  remains. 

For  the  Ventnors — Olga  finds  it  very  lonely,  that  vacation  at 
the  pretty  rose-draped*  villa,  and  mourns  disconsolately  for  her 
friends.  She  is  nearly  seventeen  now — "a  fair  girl  graduate 
with  golden  hair,"  glad  that  the  thraldom  of  her  fashionable 
school  is  over.  But  this  Autumn  and  Winter  she  is  to  go  on, 
under  the  best  masters,  with  music,  painting,  and  languages  ; 
live  very  quietly  at  Brightbrook,  and  early  in  April  start  with 
papa  and  mamma  for  that  two  years'  European  trip. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Rapid  Literary  Work. — "Alexander's  Feast"  was  struck 
out  at  a  single  sitting.  Indeed,  Dryden  says  himself  that,  when 
he  was  writing,  ideas  thronged  so  fast  that  the  only  difliculty  he 
had  was  in  selection.  Everybody  knows  the  extraordinary 
literary  facilities  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — how  his  amanuensis,  when 
he  employed  one,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  breathless  speed 
with  which  he  dictated  his  marvellous  romances.  If  we  can 
judge  from  the  many  original  MSS.  of  his  novels  and  poems 
which  have  been  presented  to  us,  it  would  seem  that  he  scarcely 
ever  recast  a  sentence  or  altered  a  word  when  committed  to 
paper.  The  efi'ect  of  this  is  that  both  Dryden  and  Scott  have 
left  a  mass  of  writings  valuable  for  the  genius  with  which  they 
are  instinct,  but  defaced  with  grammatical  blunders,  and  with 
many  pleonasms  and  tautologies,  the  consequence  of  their 
authors  riot  practising  what  Pope  calls  ' '  the  first  and  greatest 
art,  the  art  to  blot." 


THE  BELLE  OF  MALAHIDE. 

liY  AKTANK. 

Have  yon  seen  at  Malahide, 
Where  the  bright  strand  woos  the  tide, 
One  of  Ireland's  fairest  maidens. 
With  a  wealth  of  golden  curls? 
Her  eyes  so  loving,  tender, 
Flash  out  beams  of  witching  splendour  ; 
Her  voice  has  love's  own  cadence 
When  his  banner  he  unfurls. 

Her  heart  is  one  fair  jewel ; 
It  could  ne'er  be  cold  or  cruel  ; 

There  kindness  makes  itself  at  home, 
And  reigns  supreme  alone. 
Through       veins  the  swift  blood  rushes 
As  I  meet  her  lovely  blushes  ; 

Her  neck  is  fairer  than  the  foam, 
Her  smiles  would  grace  a  throne. 

It  was  Venus  formed  that  figure  ; 
Better  face  the  deadly  trigger 

Than  meet  the  thrilling  glances 
That  flash  from  out  those  eyes. 
May  kind  Heaven's  smile  defend  her, 
Bring  her  every  blessing  tender  ; 

Still,  as  slow-paced  Time  advances. 
May  fresh  joys  around  her  rise  ! 


OLD  IRISH  BARDIC  STORIES. 
II.— IN  THE  LAND  OF  PERPETUAL  YOUTH. 

[It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  get  a  few  words  in 
explanation  of  the  Fenian  poem  of  which  the  following  is  a  tfansla- 
tion— a  little  free  indeed,  and  scarcely  likely  to  give  a  full  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  original.  Translations  must  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect. The  full  title  of  the  poem,  as  found  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Ossainic  Society,  is,  "The  Lay  of  Oisin  on  the  Land  of  the 
Young  (people),  as  he  related  it  to  St.  Patrick.  '  It  is  generally 
known  in  the  half-Irish-speaking  districts  as  "  Oism  on  the  Land  of 
Youth."  There  are  two  historical  facts  in  connexion  with  the  Lay- 
viz.,  the  existence  of  Oisin,  the  warrior,  and  Patrick,  the  preacher  of 
the  Gospel.  There  has  been  so  much  mystic  exaggeration  wound 
round  Oisin,  his  deeds  of  valour,  &c.,  that  even  credulous  people 
became  incredulous  of  his  ever  having  lived,  moved,  or  had  a  being. 
But  he  did  exist  as  sure  as  Sc.  Patrick  existed,  to  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  told  the  following  "True  Story."  There  is  an  ana- 
chronism,  however,  of  only  just  300  years  ;  since  Oisin  lived  that 
length  of  time  before  the  advent  of  St.  Patrick  ;  but  the  writer  of 
the  Lay  gets  Oisin  to  settle  this  little  difficulty  by  making  him  say 
that  "he  spent  300  years  and  more"  in  the  Land  of  Youth  return- 
in»  from  that  desirable  Land  as  fresh  as  the  day  he  entered  it.  As 
for  the  Land  of  Youth  itself  and  its  exact  geographical  position 
there  is  some  slight  doubt ;  some  sage  persons  beirg  of  opinion  that 
it  still  exists  just  "at  the  point  of  the  setting  of  the  sun,  while 
others  think  that  it  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  the  poet.  As  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  latter,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
poet,  together  with  being  gifted  with  a  very  inventive  and  descrip- 
tive  mind,  must  have  made  acquaintance  with  that  famous  stone  in 
the  county  Cork  which  has  lent  its  name  to  some  world-famed  Irish 
tweeds.  Another  reason  for  thinking  so  is  that  he  makes  Oisin,  and 
the  Golden-haired  Niamh  (Neev),  and  "the  whole  of  them,  say 
such  very  nice  things  of  each  other.  Our  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  old  Oisin  for  making  so  free  with  our  National  Apostle 
as  to  call  him  simply  "Patrick,"  when  they  are  reminded  that  at 
the  time  Oisin  is  speaking  he  is  still  a  pagan,  and  Patrick  was  not 
yet  canonized.  The  Fionn  mentioned  in  this  tale  is  the  traditional 
hero  now-a-days  generally  called  Finn  Mac  Cool,  and  the  Fians,  or 
Fenians,  were  the  national  militia  of  ancient  Ireland,  of  whom  Fiona 
was  the  commander-in-chief.    Oisin  thus  begins  :— ] 

On  a  certain  day,  after  the  hard  fought  battle  of  Gabra,  in 
which,  alas  !  brave  Oscar  fell, generous  Fionn,  and  all  of  the  Fiana 
whosurvived  the  conttict(although  sad  and  sorrowful  afterthefall 
of  so  many  of  our  brave  heroes  and  valorous  men),  assembled 
together  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  We  went  to  the  hunting 
grounds  near  Killarney's  Lakes  of  fragrant  trees  and  sweetest 
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flowers,  where  small  birds  keep  singing  their  mellow  songs  I 
throughout  all  seasons.  * 

It  was  a  damp  and  foggy  morning.  Soon  a  fleet-footed,  light- 
limbed,  high-bounding,  hornless  deer,  was  aroused  from  his 
lair.  He  quickly  fled,  and  as  quickly  our  dogs  and  'deerhounds 
were  tracking  him  in  pursuit.  We  followed,  but  almost  imme- 
diately we  saw,  coming  from  the  West,  riding  with  great 
speed,  a  beautiful  fair  maiden  seated  on  a  white  steed  of  slender 
form. 

We  stayed  the  chase  to  greet  this  royal  maiden,  whose  equal 
in  beauty  Fionn  and  the  Fians  had  never  yet  beheld.  She  bore 
a  regal  crown  upon  her  head,  and  over  her  shoulders  hung  a 
cloak  of  precious  silk  and  glittering  stars.  Her  hair  was  like 
yellow  gold,  her  eyes  clear  and  ibright  like  dew-drops  hang- 
ing from  the  blades  of  grass,  her  cheeks  were  like  the  rose,  her 
white  breast  like  the  swan  on  the  lake,  and  her  lips  were  like 
honey  mixed  with  wine. 

Her  steed  was  covered  with  a  long,  flowing  garment,  on  which 
was  placed  a  richly  carved  golden  saddle  ;  his  shoes  were  of  the 
flnest  gold,  he  had  a  ring  of  silver  around  his  neck,  and  a  golden 
bit  in  his  mouth,  and  in  the  world  there  was  not  a  finer  steed. 

This  fair  maiden,  with  rein  in  hand,  came  into  the  presence  of 
Fionn,  and  in  a  sweet  soft-sounding  tone  of  voice  said  : 

"  Chief  of  the  Fians  !  I  have  come  a  long  journey,  and  I  am 
now  far  away  from  home." 

"  Young  princess  of  fairest  form  and  unequalled  beauty,  who 
art  thou  V  says  Fionn.  ' '  Tell  us  thy  name,  the  name  of  thy 
country,  and  the  cause  of  thy  journey  hither." 

"  O  learned  and  wise  Fionn  of  the  many  hosts,"  says  the 
princess,  "Golden-headed  Niamh  is  my  name.  I  am,  indeed, 
in  beauty  beyond  all  the  women  in  the  world.  I  am  the  fair 
daughter;of  the  King  of  Youth." 

"Tell  us,  now,  beautiful  princess,"  says  Fionn,  "why  hast 
thou  come  from  so  far  across  the  seas  ?  Hast  thou  been  for- 
saken by  anyone  ?  or  what  misfortune  has  befallen  thee  ?" 

"  O  famous  chief  of  the  Fians,"  says  Golden-headed  Niamh, 
"it  is  not  that  my  partner  has  abandoned  me,  for  I  have  never 
been  espoused  to  any  man ;  but  it  is  my  love  and  affection  for 
thy  son  that  have  brought  me  hither." 

"  To  which  of  my  sons,"  says  Fionn,  "hast  thou  given  thy 
love  and  affection  %  Tell  thy  tale  in  full,  my  daughter,  and 
conceal  nothing  from  rae,  0  fairest  of  women." 

"  I  will  tell  thee,  Fion,"  says  Golden-headed  Niamh — "  ifc  is  to 
the  noble-minded  Oisin  of  the  strong  arms  and  sharp  wea- 
pons." 

"  How  comes  it,  sweet  daughter  of  the  flowing  curls,  that 
thou  hast  given  thy  love  to  my  dearest  son  Oisin  in  preference 
to  the  many  other  prince  warriors  that  are  in  the  world  ?" 

"I  have  good  reason  for  my  choice,  O  king,"  says  Niamh, 
"  for  I  heard  afar  of  his  heroism,  grace,  and  beauty.  Many  a 
prince  and  noble  gave  me  his  affection,  and  promised  faithful 
and  everlasting  love,  but  I  never  accepted  the  affection  or  love 
of  any,  nor  did  1  give  tokens  of  Jove  to  any  but  to  thy  son, 
Oisin  of  the  noble  deeds." 

By  that  hand,  Patrick,  to  me  no  shame  to  tell,  I  became  fully 
enamoured  with  the  beautiful  princess  of  the  flowing  hair.  I 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said  in  my  sweetest  voice  : 

"Young  princess,  I  give  thee  a  true  welcome  to  this  coun- 
try. Brightest  star  !  fairest  flower !  thou  art  my  choice  amongst 
all  the  women  in  the  world,  and  in  preference  to  all  1  take  thee 
for  my  spouse,  for  of  all  the  stars  that  shine  thou  art  the  one  of 
greatest  beauty  and  brilliancy." 

Then  Golden-headed  Niamh  said  to  me  : 

"Obligations  which  true  heroes  ne'er  refuse  to  fulfil  I 
put  on  thee,  Oisin,  to  come  with  me  to  the  Land  of  Youth. 
The  Land  of  Youth,  whither  I  will  bring  thee,  is  the  most 
delightful  country  that  can  be  found.  There  the  trees 
droop  under  the  weight  of  fruit,  flower,  and  foliage ;  the 
fields  are  teeming  with  wine  and  honey ;  there  is  found 
everything  that  can  charm  the  eye  and  please  the  ear. 
There  thou  shalt  not  waste  with  lapse  of  time  ;  death  and  decay 
shall  not  come  upon  thee.  There  thou  shalt  enjoy  sports,  feast 
at  banquets,  and  listen  to  the  sweet  music  that  softly  flows  from 
the  harp-strings.  Thou  shalt  receive  an  abundance  of  sparkling 
jewels,  bright  silver,  and  shining  gold.    Thou  wilt  have  a  hun- 


dred swords  with  sharp  edges,  a  hundred  garments  of  precious 
silk,  a  hundred  horses  swift  in  chase,  and  a  hundred  hounds  of 
sharp  pursuit.  The  King  of  Youth  will  give  thee  a  crown 
which  was  never  placed  on  the  brow  of  man,  to  guard  thee  day 
and  night,  and  protect  thee  in  war,  tumult,  and  terrible  battle. 
Thou  wilt  get  a  coat  of  mail  that  cannot  be  pierced,  with  a 
golden-hafted,  sharp-edged  sword  of  unerring  aim,  whose  cut  or 
wound  no  man  survive  th.  Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  cows  with 
their  calves,  and  a  hundred  sheep  with  their  golden  fleeces. 
Thou  wilt  get  a  hundred  maids  of  grace  and  beauty,  with  voices 
sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds ;  a  hundred  heroes  strong  in 
battle,  and  a  hundred  youths  for  mirthful  sports.  These,  and 
more  gifts,  attendants,  and  pleasures  await  thee,  Oisin,  in  the 
Land  of  Youth." 

"  I  will  not  refuse,  sweet  princess  of  the  golden  hair  !  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  women  of  the  world  !  to  go  with  thee  to  the 
Land  of  Youth,"  was  my  simple  answer. 

I  mounted  the  snow-white  steed,  and  quickly  we  were  on  the 
tranquil  shore  of  the  mighty  sea.  There  the  steed  rested  for  a 
moment,  neighed  loudly  three  times,  and  trembled  under  us,  as 
if  at  the  sight  of  the  dangerous  sea.  But  he  dashed  in,  and 
when  Fionn  and  the  Fians  saw  him  urging  powerfully  on  against 
the  swelling  tide,  they  raised  three  great  mournful  cries. 

"Oisin,"  says  Fionn,  weeping  and  lamenting,  "sad  to  me  is 
thy  departure,  for  there  is  now  no  hope  of  thy  return." 

After  saying  these  words  he  wept,  his  eyes  became  as  foun- 
tains of  tears  which  flowed  abundantly  over  his  cheeks  and  down 
his  manly  breast.  0  Patrick,  it  is  melancholy  to  tell  the  tale  of 
our  separation  on  that  day — the  separation  of  the  father  from 
the  son.  It  is  sorrowful,  sad,  weakening,  to  tell  how  I  kissed 
my  father  with  respect  and  love,  and  how  he  returned  the  like 
tokens  of  affection.  It  is  sorrowful  to  tell  how  I  bade  adieu  to 
Fionn  and  all  the  Fians,  with  whom,  in  our  day  of  power,  I  had 
many  pleasant  days,  playing  chess,  drinking  wine,  listening  to 
sweet  music,  hunting  in  the  soft  valleys,  or  vanquishing  heroes 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  soft  sea  opened  her  bosom  before  us,  stood  like  walls  on 
each  side,  and  again  closed  in  behind  us.  We  saw  many  won- 
derful things  on  our  way — cities  and  castles,  courts  and  mansions, 
shady  summer  houses  and  regal  dwellings.  We  saw  a  swift- 
footed  fawn  pursued  by  a  white-faced  hound.  We  saw  a  fair 
maiden  on  a  black  horse,  with  a  golden  apple  in  her  right  hand, 
riding  lightly  on  the  crested  waves.  We  saw  after  her,  on  a 
white  steed,  a  youth,  over  whose  shoulders  loosely  hung  a  silken 
cloak  of  purple  and  red,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  strange 
sword  with  a  golden  haft.    I  asked  Golden-headed  Niamh  : 

"WhoTs  the  maid  of  the  fair  countenance,  and  who  is  the 
youthful  rider  on  the  white  steed  ?  Who  are  they,  and  why  are 
they  here  V 

"  Heed  not  what  thou  hast  seen,  gentle  Oisin,"  savs  Niamh, 
"nor  what  thou  shalt  see,  till  we  reach  tfie  Land  of  Youth." 

After  that  we  saw  in  the  distance  before  us,  lit  up  by  a  bril- 
liant sun,  a  flowery-breasted  palace,  the  most  beautiful  that 
could  be  seen  or  imagined.  I  asked  Golden-headed  Niamh 
what  royal  home  it  was,  and  what  king,  prince,  or  chief  dwelt 
there. 

"  The  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Living,"  says  Niamh, 
"  reigns  there  in  loneliness  and  solitude.  She  was  borne  away 
by  Fomor  Builleach  (the  Striking  Giant)  after  a  triumph  of  arms, 
and  was  confined  by  him  in  the  castle.  But  she  laid  injunc- 
tions on  all  true  heroes  that  none  should  make  her  wife  until  a 
warrior  be  found  to  enter  into  single  combat  with  Fomor 
Builleach  and  bring  him  low." 

To  this  I  said  : 

"Security  and  blessings  be  always  thine,  O  Niamh,  for  this 
announcement ;  for  I  never  heard  music  so  sweet  as  the  sound 
that  comes  from  thy  soft  Kps  when  they  announce  to  nie  an 
occasion  of  such  worthy  combat ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  I 
grieve  with  you  at  the  lot  of  this  fair  princess," 

We  proceeded  together  towards  the  castle,  and  immediately, 
as  we  entered,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Living 
came  forth  to  greet  us  with  a  hundred  welcomes. 

She  was  a  princess  of  surpassing  beauty.  Her  face  was  ra- 
diant like  the  sun  in  its  splendour,  her  hair  was  like  soft  threads 
of  gold,  her  cheeks  like  the  blushing  rose,  her  eyes  bright  and 
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sparkling,  her  lips  like  the  fovran  berry,  her  brows  delicately 
lake  ^^""^  P^**^"^ 

We  entered  the  castle,  and  sat  down  each  of  us  on  a  golden 
cnair  We  sat  m  silence  whiht  we  were  taking  some  food, 
wAich  was  of  good  taste,  and  some  beoir  out  of  gold-mounted 
drinking  horns. 

After  the  repast  the  princess  of  the  castle  related  to  us,  with 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  how  Fomor  BuiUeach  had  borne 
ner  away,  and  she  ended  her  tale  of  woe  with  theae  words  : 
liveth  """^   ™  *°  '^^  country  I  cannot  whilst  the  Striking  Giant 

v,^"  f  ^        "  y°^^S  princess !    Banish  grief  from  thy 

heart  and  sorrow  from  thy  mind.     I  give  thee  my  hand  that 
this  slaughtermg  giant  shall  fall  by  me. " 
To  which  she  replied  : 

Kalwwl^  inind  that  there  is  not 

T.  •n^'"V*  7*,™°''  in  single  combat  against 

1>  omor  Builleach  of  the  hard  blows." 

=1,;Ii*^T*^-1f'  princess,  I  fear  him  not.    I  will  be  thy 

S tr  i  encounter  him  in  single  combat.  I  fear  not  the 
T  wrii  f  n  *  ^^^^^T'^  Builleach.  He  shall  fall  by  this  hand,  or 
i  will  fall  for  thy  ^freedom." 

m^t^^J  ^'^^^'Z®  .faw  coming  towards  us  a  disgusting-looking 
giant,  covered  with  shaggy  skins  of  deer,  and  carrying  in  his 
hand  a  huge  bar  of  iron. 

h^^r,^Lf^  f  ™^  "^^'^  ^®  ^a^*^***'  "either  did  he  bow, 

paL       ^  f  ared  into  the  countenances  of  the  fair  young  prin- 

stennp'A  ^^"^^^'i  Whereupon  I 

stepped  forward  to  meet  him. 

(to  be  continued.) 


SOME  EARLY  "NATION"  GOSSIP. 

By  Daniel  Ckilly. 


(CONCLUUED  FKOM  OCTR  LAST.) 

The  change  is  a  pleasant  one— to  the  greatest  of  the  group— 
the  master-singer  of  them  all-hapless,  gifted  Clarence  Siangan 
irial<,'lv«'^>,'P  «t'"Sgles,  all  his  heart- wearing 

trials,  gave  the  unbroken  devotion  of  a  lifetime  to  his  land. 
Z^hLrl^  'V  ™^sery,  handling  momentous  and  trifling 

ina^Z  ,^    A  grasp  of  a  Hercules,  one  week  utter° 

^IJ:  T^''''  ^  Warning  Voice"  ("the  most  impressive 
know;  fn^?)!'  published,"  say  those  who  should 

know),  and  the   next  playing  in  verse,  with  as  little  diffi- 

T«S;r.  ^'^^  ^  an  old  mill  near 

"  W  h'.lr."""®  <<^,'''  «^<^^the  signatures  "  Monos,"  or 
"  7  C  M  "  H  ^^^'^T  Mangan,"  or  his  own  initials, 
r^th  "'"^^^ly  '■hymes  and  metres  about  with  as 

^"'\?^^*®"ty  as  Chinese  jugglers  throw  about 
their  knives.    Poor  Mangau  !  he  was  an  unconscious  prophet, 

h^l:;^'a^rt^'ohL'ryTor^^=  thehonour^ca^eto 

genius  Eeviewing,  on  the  9th  August,  1845,  the  "German 
Anthology,"  just  issued  by  Curry  and  Co.,  in  two  volumes,  it 


While  we  gladly  recognise  the  genius  and  service  of  other 
tonslators,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  one  has  done  so  much  or  so 
well  as  Clarence  Mangan.    He  possesses  the  first  quality  of  a 

Jo  thth°/r  ^'^  "^'^  often  equal 

An  .  his  translations.    We  wish  they  were  collected.* 

And  the  next  highest  quality  he  possesses  even  more  perfectly— 
Th  «  wpfch?  T-^l"'  °/  ^^"Suage  from  which  he  interprets. 
ThpL  ^  ""1°?!^^  language  is  a  handy  sword  to  him. 
thif  L  form  of  German  metre,  no  subtlety  of  rhythm, 

awav  th."fr°\!^^'''^'-^°  English-and  this  without  rubbing 
^^^"g'?*^'  f,^  interspacing  them.     The  hot  bronze  of 
his  genius  runs  mtothe  most  delicate  and  sinuous  tracery  with 

lat«r  '^'^^  ^i«h  now,  thirty-four  years 

later  ?    John  Mitchel's  is  far  from  being  a  complete  collection. 


rarely  uses  the  common  English  metres.  He  uses  whatever 
form  the  original  or  the  first  budding  of  the  translation  sug- 
gests. There  is  something  comically  audacious  in  the  way  he 
tosses  about  his  verses.  You  seldom  can  know  till  you  have 
fanished  a  stanza  what  its  nature  is  ;  yet,  no  matter  what  its 
difhculty,  he  will  adhere  to  it  throughout  the  poem  without 
apparent  strain.  His  power  of  rhyming  has  been  called  '  some- 
thing miraculous.'  It  really  reconciles  one  to  the  faults  of  the 
language  when  it  races  under  him.  Mangan's  fiercer  transla- 
tions have  all  the  assured  quickening  rush  of  veteran  cavalry  ; 
and  his  love  songs  frisk  like  mountain  kids  in  the  Spring  sun  ; 
or  they  flow  in  faintest  sorrow,  and  then  his  metre  is  more  what 
we're  trained  to." 

Every  month  it  takes  occasion  to  refer  specially  to  Mangan 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Dnhlin  University  Maqazine,  in  which 
he  was  continuing  the  "  Anthologia  Germanica."  One  month  it 
says : — 

"  Our  readers  have  often  revelled  .in  the  poetry  of  Clarence 
Mangan,  in  his  flow  and  cadence,  in  his  prosodiac  metres,  in  his 
fearless  rhymes— now  rolling  merrily,  now  abrupt  with  deter- 
mined passion.    We  select  one  of  the  translations  before  us." 

Another  time  it  speaks  of  "his  perfect  mastery  of  versifica- 
tion—his  flexibility  of  passion,  from  loneliest  grief  to  the  mad- 
dest humour." 

Hear  him  in  one  of  his  fits  of  "maddest  humour"  drawing 
poetry  out  of  the  old  mill  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
Ihe  mill  in  question,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  is,  or  was,  at  that 
time  (28th  February,  184G),  standing  in  the  valley  of  the  Rye, 
near  Leixlip  ;  and  this  is  how  Mangan  thinks  fit  to  celebrate 
it  : — 

THE  RYE  MILL. 

"  'Twas  a  wet  Summer  eve  ;  there  had  been  such  heat 
All  the  day  '—the  rain  drops  fell  huge 
And  heavily  to  earth,  as  though  they  would  repeat 
^   The  old-world  drama  of  the  Deluge  ; 
Twas,  I  say,  such  an  eve,  when  I  first  caught  sight 

Of  a  roof  that  through  years  of  crime,  ill, 
And  sorrow,  I  still  remember  with  delight— 
The  roof  of  the  once  iherry  Rye  Mill ! 

"  The  drab-coloured  river  rushed  on  at  full  speed — 

The  E,ye,  that  noblest  of  trout-streams— 
The  coppices  around  looked  very  dun  indeed, 

As  dim  as  the  dimmest  of  Doubt's  dreams. 
To  the  North  rose  a  hill  o'er  a  field— or  a  fen  ; 

But,  albeit  I  felt  able  to  chmb  hill 
And  cliff  like  a  goat,  I  didn't  see  it  then— 

I  saw  but  the  picturesque  Rye  Mill ! 

"  And  winged,  as  with  light,  were  the  weeks  of  my  stay 

In  its  neighbourhood  !    We  all  know  how  slips 
The  long  day  away  with  a  boy  while  at  play, 

With  a  girl  while  gathering  cowslips  ; 
But  mine  was  but  a  moment  from  morn  unto  eve, 

Though  in  truth  I  was  part  of  the  time  ill 
With  a  cold  in  my  throat,  which  I  caught,  I  beheve, 

Through  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  the  Rye  Mill. 

Adam  Smith's  philosophies  had  superseded  Burke's 

Just  then  ;  and  Mill  and  Ric^rd  were 
The  bores  of  the  day  ;  I  have  never  read  their  works, 

Which  treat  of  cotton,  corn,  and  hardware  ; 
But  I  do  feel  some  pity  for  ruralist  distress — 

A  weakness  I  cheerfully  deny  Mill, 
MacCuUooh,  and  Ricardo,  though  their  theories,  I  guess, 

Have  played  the  very  deuce  with  the  Rye  Mill. 

"  Yet,  opposed  as  I  am  to  free  trade,  if  it  mean 

Revolution  among  hoppers  and  haggards, 
Let  nobody  imagine  I  am  base  enough  to  lean 

To  the  side  of  those  vagabond  blackguards. 
The  absentee  rack- renters  !    These,  to  their  graves, 

Have  ever  been  Hibernia's  prime  ill  : 
And,  by  J ove,  as  they  so  relish  grinding— their  slaves, 

I'd  send  them  to  grind — iu  the  Rye  Mill  ! 

"  Perhaps  that,  however,  mightn't  ruffle  them  at  all— 
For  myself,  I  confess  I  would  rather 
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Be  a  miller — not  a  bruiser,*  save  of  grain — than  call 

Even  Curry-powder  Norfolk  my  father. 
What's  the  Chancellor  himself?    A  mummy  in  a  wig. 

What's  his  office  ?    At  best  a  sublime  ill. 
Take  the  woolsack,  0  Brougham  !  but  let  me  sit  and  swig 

Adam's  al§  on  a  meal  sack  in  Rye  Mill ! 

"  'Tia  decaying,  that  mill ;  yet  still,  as  a  bard, 
I  will  say — and  I  needn't  go  farther- 
That  were  Leixlip  a  heaven,  I  should  certainly  regard 

Its  mill  as  the  brilliantest  star  there  ! 
Oh,  my  fellow-Eblanians  ! — and  I  end  with  a  French  rhyme  — 

(For  the  French,  though  they  write  well,  rhyme  ill) — 
March  westwards,  1  beg  of  you,  in  double  quick  time, 
And  visit  the  venerable  Rye  Mill  !" 
When  will  the  time  come  which  shall  bring  with  it  a  deve- 
loped taste  for  our  later- day  Irish  national  literature,  and  a 
demand  that  would  justify  native  enterprise  in  publishing  a 
cheap  and  complete  library  edition  ol  the  works  of  our  recent 
Irish  poets  ?    What  a  wealth  of  song  such  a  publication  would 
prove  we  possessed  ! — a  wealth  that  has  almost  entirely  accu- 
mulated since  Thomas  Davis  wrote  his  "  Lament  for  the  Death 
of  Owen  Roe  O'Neil." 

In  England  the  great  masses  of  the  people  can  get  the  master- 
pieces of  their  country's  literature  for  threepence  or  sixpence. 
The  masterpieces  of  Irish  national  literature  should  be  within 
just  as  easy  reach  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  need  of  such  a  literature,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
men  who  have  thought  and  straggled  for  Ireland,  is  shown  by 
a  glance  through  these  volumes  of  the  Nation.  Take  the  names 
of  three  writers  who  took  high  rank  in  the  Young  Ireland 
phalanx,  who  contributed  some  of  the  most  ringing  songs  and 
ballads  to  the  columns  of  the  national  organ  of  the  time — 
Bartholomew  Dowling,  William  Pembroke  Mulchiuock,  and 
Martin  MacDermott.  What  place  have  these  three  patriotic 
bards  in  the  affections  of  the  Irish  people  ?  Not  a  very  exalted 
one,  I  am  afraid,  for  the  simple  reason  that  little,  if  anything, 
is  known  about  them. 

By  those  who  have  got  even  a  superficial  knowledge  of  Irish 
poetry  the  first  is  known  to  have  written  a  dashing  Brigade  ballad, 
" '  The  Brigade'  at  Fontenoy" — a  ballad  I  remember  gentle  John 
Martin  once  telling  me  in  Kilbrony,  when  I  was  a  lad,  that  he 
preferred  to  Thomas  Davis's  "Battle  of  Fontenoy."  I  have 
already  mentioned  MacDermott  as  the  writer  of  "  The  Irish 
Exiles  ;"  and  several  poems  of  Mulchinock's  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  "  Library  of  Ireland,'"  Hayes's  "Ballads  of  Ire- 
land," and  the  "Irish  Penny  Readings."  But  beyond  this 
nothing  is  known  popularly  of  any  of  the  three,  and  indeed  by 
the  few  little  is  known  except  that  one  was  a  Limerickman, 
another  a  Traleeman,  and  that  ultimately  the  three  reached 
America,  and  then — blank.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Each 
of  them  did  yeoman  service  for  the  Irish  cause,  and  their  me- 
mory should  be  green  and  fresh  in  the  Irish  heart  to-day. 

I  am  loath  to  leave  these  volumes.  There  are  materials  in 
them  suggesting  gossip  for  a  twelvemonth.  Here  is  Denis 
Florence  MacCarthy  writing  squibs  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  or  Lord 
Brougham  with  the  ease  and  ' '  point"  of  Tom  Moore,  and  shar- 
ing the  honours  of  jester  to  the  Nation  with  Dalton  Williams, 
one  of  whose  enjoyable  "misadventures"  the  editors  commend 
"to  the  dyspeptic  and  ill-humoured,  'and  all  those  suffering 
under  diseases  arising  from  sedentary  habits  or  disordered  di- 
gestion.'." "A  richer  piece  of  fun,"  they  go  on  to  say,  "we 
have  nowhere  met.  It  would  make  Diogenes  or  Mr.  Roebuck 
laugh.    We  defy  Punch  to  match  it." 

Here  is  an  evidence  that  the  great  "we"  have  been  over- 
taken by  an  attack  of  curiosity.  In  the  ' '  Anwers  to  Correspon- 
dents" in  the  issue  dated  11th  July,  1846,  there  is  a  contribu- 
tion entitled  "  Anticipations  from  Herwegh"  respectfully  "  de- 
clined." The  announcement,  however,  is  accompanied  by  a  pa- 
renthetical explanation,  which  says  : — 

"  The  translations  of  our  new  friend  have  always  vigour  and 
freedom,  but  this  piece  had  essential  faults  of  commonplace, 

*  I  deem  it  necessary  to  make  this  distinction,  forasmuch  as 
milling,  taken  Anglice,  means  bruising,  or  "  hitting  with  the  fist,"  as 
Pierce  Egan  observeth. — J.  C.  M. 


and  which  a  translation  could  scarcely  cure.  W e  would  he  glad 
to  see  '  Speranza.'  " 

They  saw  "Speranza"  ;  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship  fol- 
lowed, and  one  result  of  this  literary  companionship  was  "  J  acta 
Alea  Est,"  one  of  the  articles  which  led  to  the  suppression  in 
'48  of  the  Nation,  and  which  came  from  the  pen  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Irish  poetesses. 

Many  another  interesting  scrap  have  I  come  across  in  these 
old  Nations ;  but  1  must  hold  them  over  for  another  time. 


A  POET'S  WALK. 


BY  FRANCESCO  MACCARONI. 


From  out  his  chamber  of  thought  profound — 
Of  voiceful  words  with  a  silvery  sound. 
And  golden  truths  with  a  glory  crowned, 

That  ring  through  the  heart  for  ever — 
A  chamber  where  mystic  visions  rare,  ■ 
And  luminous  day-dreams,  till  the  air — 
Where  are  silence  speaking  a  vain  despair, 

And  the  light  of  a  mute  endeavour — 
The  Poet  came.    In  his  sad,  sad  eye* 
The  darkened  shadows  of  earth  might  lie, 
But  his  heart  and  hope  were  both  of  the  sky, 

Far  above  the  su'ow-capped  mountains  ; 
And  he  thought  "I  am  sick  of  these  parrot  chimes — 
Or  torturing  thoughts  and  unwilling  rhymes — 
'Tis  good  that  the  soul  should  drink  betimes 

From  Nature's  eternal  fountains." 
He  paused  by  a  brooklet  that  crossed  his  way 
And  laughed  and  sparkled  and  swirled  in  play 
Round  the  stems  of  cresses  that  in  it  lay, 

And  that  bent  to  his  rude  caressing. 
The  wild  flowers  gave,  as  they  kissed  his  feet, 
To  him  who  loved  them,  their  odours  sweet. 
And  the  passing  South  wind  stopped  to  greet 

His  ear  with  a  whispered  blessing  ; 
And  on  he  wandered  to  trace  the  course 
Of  the  wild  young  streamlet  to  its  source 
Half  hid,  as  it  gurgled  its  murmurs  hoarse 

From  under  the  leaves  and  sedges, 
Or  loudly  brawled  in  the  gleaming  sun. 
And  splashed  and  bubbled  in  merry  fun, 
A-kissing  the  flowers,  that  every  one 

Bent  over  its  dimpled  edges  ; 
The  woodbine  tangled  its  sweets  o'erhead. 
And  the  iioxglove  flaunted  its  gaudy  red  ;  ^ 
Below  the  foot,  like  a  carpet  spread. 

The  wild  thyme  clustered  sweetly ; 
The  delicate  tints  of  the  dog  rose  seek 
To  vie  with  the  hues  of  a  maiden's  cheek. 
Where  the  red  so  pure  and  the  white  so  meek 

Are  blended  together  meetly. 
And  the  stream  grew  small,  and  its  murmur  low, 
While  on  and  on  did  the  poet  go. 
With  bended  head  and  with  footsteps  slow, 

While  the  way  grew  steeper  each  minute, 
Till  he  found  by  the  side  of  the  streamlet — what  ? 
A  bunch  of  the  sweet  forget-me-not — 
The  tenderest  blue,  with  a  little  spot 

Of  the  goldenest  gold  within  it. 
Then  the  poet  stopped,  though  he  scarce  knew  why, 
And  gazed  on  that  sweet  half-living  eye— ■ 
Did  he  thiuk  of  one  now  beyond  the  sky 

Who  had  eyes  of  such  blue  as  this? 
We  know  but  this— let  who  will  condemn — 
He  plucked  the  floweret  from  off  the  stem. 
And  gazed  on  the  little  living  gem. 

And  covered  it  over  with  kisses. 
And  he  said,  "  Thou  fairest  of  all  fair  things  ! 
From  the  softest  dew  that  the  morning  brings. 
And  the  sweetest  songs  that  the  brooklet  sings, 

Alas  !  thou  must  now  dissever  ; 
Yet  fear  not — Death  cannot  come  to  thee  ; 
Thou  shalt  share  my  own  immortality, 
And  when  withered  the  blue  of  thine  eye  shall  be 
Thou  shalt  live  in  my  song  for  ever  1" 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 


By  Thomas  Moore. 

Chapter  VII. 
1603—1025. 

U  is  an  awful  thing  when  an  absolute  monarch  turna  author. 
Henry  the  Eighth  would  have  been  perilous  handlinfi  for  a  critic; 
and  a  controversialist  who  can  say,  like  James,  "  For  the  pre- 
sent 1  have  one  of  that  .Jesuitical  order  in  prison,  who  hath  face 
enough  to  maintain  such  doctrine,"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  him,  a 
disconcerting  antagonist. 

From  the  following  passages  in  one  of  his  speeches,  it  will  be 
perceived  how  little  this  royal  author  cared  for  reviewers — even 
for  reviewers  of  the  Satanic  school,  which  must  be  as  formidable, 
I  presume,  in  criticism,  as  its  fellow  school  is  in  poetry  : — "I 
confess  I  am  loath  to  hang  a  priest  only  for  religion-sake  and 
saying  Mass ;  but  if  he  refuses  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
(which,  let  the  Pope  and  all  the  devils  in  hell  say  what  they  will, 
yet,  as  you  lind  by  my  book,  is  merely  civil),  ihoae  that  so_.refu3e 
the  oath,  and  are  poly  pragmatic,  I  leiJve  them  to  the  law." 

That  the  theological  quibbles  of  this  vain  pedant  should  have 
puzzled  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  into  a  belief  that  he  meant  to 
favour  their  religion,  is  not  at  all  surprising*.  He  had  also 
made  them  promises  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  which 
they  continued  most  loyally  to  put  their  trust  in  long  after  he 
had  violated  them  all — a  prince's  promise  being  that  kind  of 
convenient  talisman  which  may  be  broken  over  and  over  with- 
out in  the  least  degree  losing  ita  charm. 

It  is  true  King  James  gave  fair  notice  of  his  perfidy,  and  was 
30  far  honester  than  some  other  princes  ;  for  though,  like  them, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  discontent  and  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
to  embarrass  the  measures  of  the  reign  which  had  preceded  his 
own,  yet  he  did  not,  like  them,  attempt  to  carry  the  deceit  any 
further,  or  to  keep  hopes  alive  which  it  was  his  secret  intention 
to  blast  ;  but  thus,  by  regular  proclamation,  announced  to  his 
dupes  the  mistake  they  had  been  under  in  having  the  least  re- 
liance upon  him  : — "  Whereas  his  majesty  is,  informed  that  his 
subjects  of  Ireland  have  been  deceived  by  a  false  report  that  his 
majesty  was  disposed  to  allow  them  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
free  choice  of  a  religion,  he  hereby  declares  to  his  beloved  sub- 
jects of  Ireland  that  he  will  not  admit  any  such  liberty  of  con- 
science as  they  were  made  to  expect  by  such  report,"  &c.,  &c. t 

And  here,  at  least,  his  majesty  kept  his  word.  The  exercise 
of  their  religion  was  strictly  forbidden — their  priests  were 
banished,  and  severe  penalties  inflicted  on  such  aa  should  harbour 
or  entertain  them.  All  Catholics  were  obliged  to  assist  at  the 
Protestant  church  service  every  Sunday  and  holiday  ;  and  thus 
they  who  had  been  called  "  imps  of  Antichrist,"  &c. ,  for  listen- 
ing to  a  Latin  Mass  which  they  did  not  understand,  were  now 
forced  to  listen  to  English  liturgy,  which  they,  being  Irish, 
understood  quite  aa  little. J  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 
too,  Roman  Catholics  of  condition  were  appointed  by  the 
state,  under  the  name  of  Inquisitors,  to  watch,  and  inform 
against  those  of  their  own  communion  who  did  not  frequent  the 
Protestant  churches  on  the  days  appointed  ;  and  if,  through  any 
scruple  of'pride  or  conscience  they  neglected  or  refused  this 
degrading  duty,  they  were  heavily  fined  and  condemned  to  a 
long  imprisonment. 

"  Where's  your  religion,  and  be  d — d  to  you  V  says  a  pious 

*  They  ought,  however,  to  have  been  much  sooner  undeceived,  for 
one  of  his  first  moat  gracious  proclamations  was  to  order  a  general 
jail-delivery,  with  the  special  exception  of  "  murderers  and  Papists." 

t  Curry, 

t  Nothing  is  new  in  Ireland.  Even  the  Bible  Society  plan  seems 
to  have  been  tried  upon  the  persecuted  and  confiscated  Irish  of  those 
times.  "  It  was  ordered  that  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book 
should  be  translated  into  the  Irish  language,  which  was  done  :  and 
every  parish  church  was  obliged  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  an  Irish 
Bible,  when  not  one  amongst  a  hundred  could  read  or  understand  it. 
And  therefore  an  Irish  Protestant  bishop  did  laugh  at  this  strange 
kind  of  alteration,  and  said  to  some  of  his  friends,  '  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  we  had  Enghsh  Bibles  and  Irish  ministers,  but  now  we 
have  ministers  out  of  England,  and  Irish  Bibles  with  them.'" — 
Theatre  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  Religion. 


gentleman  in  one  of  Cumberland's  plays  ;  and  much  in  the  same 
sort  of  edifying  style  w^a  the  "  Ileformed"  religion  first  in- 
sinuated into  the  hearts  of  the  Irish. 

Another  amiable  feature  in  this  reign  was  that  system  of 
legalised  plunder  which  so  barefacedly  flourished  throughout 
the  whole  of  it ;  and  what  Fielding  has  said,  in  prose,  of 
the  law,  is  equally  true,  in  rhyme,  of  the  Government  at  this 
period  : — 

"  The  Irish  had  long  made  a  deuce  of  a  clatter, 

And  wrangled  and  fought  about  vieum  and  luum, 
Till  England  stepped  in  and  decided  the  matter, 
By  kindly  converting  it  all  into 

After  some  centuries  of  hints  from  the  people  themselves,  it 
was  at  last  found  out  by  the  attorney- general  of  King  James* 
that  my  countrymen  were  by  nature  fond  of  law  and  justice  ; 
but,  as  both  together  would  have  been  too  much  for  their  unen- 
lightened minds,  it  was  so  contrived  as  to  give  ihem  the  former 
without  the  latter;  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  "  arnarl 
aliqnid"  which  has  always  mingled  wit'n  even  the  benefits  wa 
have  received  from  England,  that  the  first  use  made  of  the  Eng- 
lish law,  on  its  first  regular  introduction  into  Ireland,  was  to 
rob  thousands  of  the  unfortunate  natives  of  their  property. 

Under  the  pretence  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  defective  titles 
a  system  of  epoliation  was  established  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  the  possessions  of  every  man  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  any  creature  of  the  crown,  who  could  detect  a  flaw  or  failure 
in  his  tenure!  — to  ensure  the  certainty  of  which  result,  all 
juries  who  refused  to  find  a  title  in  the  king  were  censured  in 
the  Castle-chamber,  and  committed  to  prison. 

In  one  case  a  whole  county  was  swept  into  the  treasury  by 
this  process.  "  In  the  year  Kill,  on  the  seizure  of  the  county 
of  Wexford,  when,  upon  a  commission  to  inquire  out  his 
majesty's  title  to  the  county,  the  jury  offered  their  verdict  of 
vjnoramus  to  the  king's  title,  the  commissioners  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  bound  the  jury  to  appear  before  them  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Court,  where,  when  five  of  them  still  refused  to  find 
the  title  in  the  king,  the  commissioners  committed  them  to 
prison."  With  the  same  regard  to  justice,  six  entire  counties  of 
Ulster,  under  the  pretence  of  a  conspiracy,  which  (for  once  in 
Ireland)  did  not  exist,  were  forfeited  "at  one  fell  swoop"  to  the 
crown. 

Lucian  tells  us  that  Mercury  was  hardly  out  of  his  cradle  be- 
fore he  took  to  thieving  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  in- 
fancy of  the  law  among  us  was  distinguished  by  a  similar  pre- 
cociouanesa  of  talent. 

Why,  then,  were  my  countrymen  so  quiet  during  this  reign  ? 
and  how  did  it  happen  that  under  such  genial  influence  of  per- 
secution and  robbery  the  Rocks  did  not  flourish  with  more  than 
wonted  luxuriance  ? 

This  is  a  problem  which  has  puzzled  historians.  Mr. 
O'Halloran  considers  it  to  have  been  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
King  James,  he  says,  was  a  descendant  of  our  great  ancestor, 
Milesius  ;  and  therefore  (like  the  Irishman  lately  who  was 
nearly  murdered  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  but  forgave  his  assailant 
"  in  honour  of  the  saint")  we  bore  it  all  quietly  in  honour  of 
Milesius. 

Sir  John  Davies  takes  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  "  braying  people,  as  it  were,  in  a  mortar  with 
sword  and  pestilence,"  is  the  only  way  to  make  them  peaceable 

*  "No  nation,"  says  Sir  John  Davies,  "love  equal  and  impartial 
justice  more  than  the  Irish."  Lord  Coke,  too,  gives  the  same  cha- 
racter of  them;  and  adds,  "which  virtue  must  necessarily  be 
accompanied  by  many  others.''  The  first  circuit  of  the  judges  into 
the  Northern  province  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Johnl)avies,  who 
was  one  of  them  : — "  Though  somewhat  distasteful  to  the  Irish 
lords,  it  was  most  welcome  to  the  common  people,  who,  albeit  tliey 
were  rude  and  barbarous,  yet  did  they  (juickiy  apprehend  the  differ- 
ence between  the  tyranuy  and  oppresBion  under  which  they  had 
lived  before,  and  the  just  government  and  protection  which  we  pro- 
mised  unto  them  for  the  time  to  come." 

t  "Discoverers  were  everywhere  busily  employed  in  finding  out 
flaws  in  men's  titles  to  their  estates.  ' — Lelaud.  "  There  are  not 
wanting  proofs  of  the  most  iniquitous  practices,  of  hardened  cruelty, 
of  vile  perjury,  and  scandalous  subornation,  emplojed  to  despoil  the 
fair  and  unoffending  proprietor  of  his  inheritance." — Idem. 
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and  comfortable.  "  Whereupon,"  says  this  right-thinking 
attorney-general,  "  the  multitude  being  brayed,  as  it  were,  in  ) 
a  mortar  with  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence  together,  submitted  I 
themselves  to  the  Eaglish  Government,  received  the  laws  and  . 
magistrates,  and  most  gladly  embraced  King  James's  pardon  j 
and  peace  in  all  parts  of  the  realm  icitli  demonstrations  of  joy 
and  comfort." 

How  little,  at  all  times,  have  the  Irish  been  aware  "that  it 
was  solely  to  produce  "  demonstrations  of  joy  and  comfort"  that 
this  process  of  braying  in  a  mortar  has  so  frequently  been  tried 
upon  them — "Felices,  sua  si  bona  norint !" 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  preternatural  tran- 
quillity, it  is  certain  that  it  did  exist  to  such  an  unaccountable 
degree,  that  the  mock  conspiracy  already  alluded  to,  and  a  short 
burst  of  rebellion  under  a  gentleman  whom  Hume  introduces  to 
us  by  the  foreign  name  of  Odogartie,  but  who  turns  out  (like 
little  Flanigan  disguised  in  "  the  blue  and  gold")  to  be  no  other 
than  simple  Mr.  O'Dogherty,  were  the  only  signs  of  life  exhi- 
bited by  my  ancestors,  through  the  whole  of  this  penal  and 
oppressive  reign. 

May  it  not  have  been  the  management  of  Parliaments  (a  game 
at  which  both  court  and  country  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
learning  to  play)  that  a  good  deal  diverted  the  attention  of  the 
people  from  more  violent  modes  of  asserting  their  rights  I 

This  experiment,  like  the  beginnings  of  steam  navigation, 
was  perilous,  and  accordingly  the  boiler  exploded  in  the 
following  reign.  But,  even  at  this  early  period,  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  such  a  machine  against  the  people 
waa  clearly  perceived — and  the  first  rude  essays  of  our  poli- 
tical engineers  in  this  line,  if  not  instructive,  are  at  least 
amusing.  Thus,  in  order  to  procure  a  majority*  for  those  penal 
statutes  which  were  proposed  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1013,  a 
number  of  new  boroughs  were  hastily  created,  to  which  attor- 
neys' clerks  and  some  of  the  servants  of  the  lord  deputy  were 
elected,  and  when  a  representation  of  this  grievance,  among 
others,  was  made  to  James,  his  kingly  answer  was  : — "It  was 
never  before  heard  that  any  good  subjects  did  dispute  the  king's 
power  on  this  point.  What  is  it  to  you  whether  I  make  many 
or  few  boroughs  ?  My  council  may  consider  the  fitness  if  I  re- 
quire it  :  but  what  if  1  had  created  forty  noblemen  and  four 
hundred  boroughs  ?  The  more  the, merrier,  the  fewer  the  better 
cheer."         :  >•  i-j 

Mathematicians  (says  Rabelais)  allow  the  same  horoscope  to 
princes  and  to  fools  ;  and  however  irreverent  the  notion  may 
be,  there  are  times  when  one  is  inclined  to  think  the  mathema- 
ticians right. 

The  impatience  naturally  felt  by  the  adherents  of  the  Rock  ! 
family  at  the  unusual  tranquillity  which  prevailed  during  this  I 
period  has  been  well  expressed  by  one  of  my  ancestors,  in  a  spi-  } 
rited  Irish  ode,  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  translate  the  open- 
ing stanzas,  though  without  the  least  hope  of  being  able  to  give  j 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  abrupt  and  bursting  energy  of  the  ori- 
ginal, 

"  Rupes  sonant  carmina," — Virgil. 
Where  art  thou,  Genius  of  Riot  ? 
Where  is  thy  yell  of  defiance '? 


*  Strafford,  too,  ia  the  following  reign,  seems  to  have  made  an 
equally  unceremonious  stride  towards  Parliamentary  influence  : — "  I  I 
shall  labour,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "to  make  as  many  cap-  | 
tains  and  officers  burgesses  in  this  Parliament  as  I  possibly  can  ;  who,  I 
haviag  immediate  dependence  upon  the  Crown,  may  almost  sway  the 
business  between  the  two  parties  which  way  they  please." 


THE  DEAD  BELL. 

BY  JOHN  M0RDOCK, 


How  mournfully  on  the  quivering  heart  it  breaks. 

That  saddest  of  all  saddening  sounds— the  knell 
That  from  the  belfry  o'er  "  God's  Acre"  speaks, 
In  its  slow  sobbing  cadence,  a  farewell — 
"  0  dust— 0  earth — 
At  last — new  birth — 
'Tis  well— farewell !" 

The  self-same  bell,  how  blithely  it  can  ring 

A  "  welcome  home,"  or  wedding  peal  of  joy  ! 
How  hard  to  think  its  merry  toogue  can  fling 
Notes  full  of  sorrow  and  of  death's  alloy — 
"  Poor  dust — thou  must — 
Return — return — 
To  earth — farewell  !" 

On  Sabbath  morns  it  calleth  unto  pray'r 

With  voice  half  joy,  and  half  entreaty  mild, 
Filling  with  gladsorrie  turmoil  all  the  air. 
Crying  as  the  Father  to  his  straying  child, 
"  Retura — return — 
'Tis  day — not  night — 
As  yet — for  thee  !" 

Two  loving  hearts  when  they  become  as  one, 

Standing  before  the  priest  to  vow  their  vows — 
Then  hand  in  hand  to  venture  forth  to  run 
The  race  of  life— oh  !  how  the  bells  arouse — 
"God  speed — God  speed — 
Take  heed — take  heed — 
Of  Him — indeed  \" 

How  blithesome  are  the  notes  the  bells  assume 

When  one  long  wandering  by  some  foreign  shore 
Returns  ;  and,  as  a  light  doth  chase  the  gloom, 
Brings  joy  to  the  old  home  and  hearts  once  more — 
"  My  son — my  son — , 
Once  dead — now  Jives — 
Again — for  me  !" 

How  oft  I've  sat  upon  some  time-worn  stone — 

Some  stone  all  mossed  and  with  inscription  faint — 
Within  the  depths  of  a  graveyard  lone, 

And  listened  to  the  dead  bell's  mournful  plaint — 
"  O  death — 0  grave — 
O  sobs — 0  tears — 
O  world— 0  sin  !" 

How  often  have  I  heard  the  earth-clods  fall 

With  sounds  soul-shivering  on  the  coffined  dead  ! 
The  funeral  bell  kept  tolling  over  all, 

As  though  Death's  pcean  o'er  the  soul  now  sped — 
"  To  earth — to  dust — 
Return — thou  must — 
Farewell — farewell !" 


THE  BELLS  OF  ST,  REGIS. 

On  the  southern  border  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where  its 
broad  silver  current  glides  and  sparkles  in  the  unobstructed  sun- 
beam, stands  the  old  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis-  The  situation 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  that  noble  river,  and  it  is  even 
now  a  place  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  natural  scenery,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  the  country. 

The  buildings  are  mostly  small,  perfectly  uniform,  and  of 
hewn  timber,  with  high  roofs,  which  give  them  rather  a  French 
appearance.  The  dwellings  of  the  chief  and  head  men  of  the 
tribe  are  distinguished  by  a  more  modern  style  of  architecture, 
being  much  larger,  and  painted  red  or  white. 

In  1825  there  was  but  one  white  family  in  the  village,  and 
they  kept  a  respectable  public  house  for  travellers  ;  and  at  that 
time,  also,  there  was  a  merchant  who  had  been  among  them 
many  years,  and  had  become  wealthy  by  trading  with  native 
customers.  Their  mode  of  life  was  similar  to  that  of  other 
Indians.    A  traveller  who  visited  the  place  a  few  years  ago 


Why  are  the  Sheas  and  O'Shaughnessies  quiet  ? 

And  whither  have  fled  the  O'Rourkes  and  O'Briens  ? 

Up  from  thy  slumber,  O'Branigan  ! 

Ftouse  the  MacShanes  and  O'Haggarties  ! 
Courage,  Sir  Corney  OToole  ! — be  a  man  again — 

Never  let  Heffernan  say  "  what  a  braggart  'tis  !" 

Oh  !  when  rebellion's  so  feasible. 

Where  is  the  kern  would  be  slinking  off  ? 

Con  of  the  Battles  !  what  makes  you  so  peaceable  ? 
Nial  the  Grand  !  what  the  devil  are  you  thinking  of  ? 

(to  be  continued.) 


writes  :  "  Their  dwellings  are  small.  I  went  into  one  of  them, 
and  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  also  the  dining-room,  parlour, 
and  sitting-room,  I  saw  beside  the  fireplace  a  large,  huge  mor- 
tar for  pounding  corn,  a  primitive  custom  that  still  exists.  The 
floors  were  covered  on  one  side  with  clean  white  splinters, 
and  the  women  were  weaving  them  into  baskets.  In  another 
dwelling  was  seated,  at  a  small  table,  a  tall  young  Indian, 
eating  his  meal  alone,  with  his  swarthy  countenance  lit  up 
with  a  strange,  bright  glow  from  the  vermilion  paint  upon  his 
cheeks.  The  infant  of  the  family  was  firmly  attached  to  a 
board,  and  was  an  object  of  much  curiosity  and  interest.  The 
Indians  of  this  tribe  dress  in  a  coat  made  of  blankets,  and  are 
fond  of  hunting  and  fishing.  In  Winter  they  travel  with  sleds 
and  horses,  far  from  home,  and  return  with  loads  of  frozen 
deer.  In  Summer  they  take  to  their  bark  canoes,  and  go  where 
they  please  hunting  or  fishing.  When  they  come  to  any  part 
of  the  river  they  cannot  navigate,  they  take  their  light  canoes 
upon  their  heads,  and  with  perfect  ease  travel  until  they  can 
again  with  safety  guide  their  bark  upon  the  water.  They  have 
orchards,  and  in  Autumn  the  squaws  travel  with  large  baskets 
on  their  backs,  supported  with  a  band  around  the  head,  and 
find  abundant  market  for  their  fruits.  They  also  manufacture 
beautiful  bead-embroidered  moccasins,  and  other  fancy  work." 

The  village  is  situated  on  a  semicircular  bay  of  indeed  singular 
beauty,  and  on  a  projecting  headland  stands  their  celebrated 
church.  Its  tin-covered  steeple  glitters  with  brilliancy  among 
the  dark  green  woods.  It  is  built  of  rough-looking  stone,  and 
has  an  ancient  and  rather  imposing  aspect.  It  was  erected  in 
1704,  and  has  ever  been  an  object  of  interest  from  the  story  of 
its  bell.  The  Indians  were  informed  on  the  completion  of  the 
church  that  a  bell  was  highly  important,  and  that  they  must 
procure  furs  suflicient  for  the  purchase  of  one.  Two  bales  were 
collected  and  shipped  for  Havre  de  Grace,  and  in  due  time 
their  priest  was  informed  that  their  bell  was  purchased,  and 
shipped  on  board  the  Grand  Monarque,  bound  for  Quebec. 

This  happened  during  the  French  and  English  war,  and  the 
vessel  never  reached  its  destination,  but  was  captured  by  a  New 
England  privateer,  and  was  carried  into  Salem,  where  the  ship 
and  the  cargo  were  sold  by  the  captors.  The  bell  was  bought 
for  the  town  of  Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  where  a 
meeting-house  had  been  erected.  When  Father  Nicholas  heard 
of  this  event,  he  summoned  his  flock  and  told  them  how  their 
bell  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  and  what  a  laud- 
able enterprise  it  would  be  to  recapture  it.  This  inspired  the 
poor  Indians,  who  lamented  the  loss  of  their  bell,  although  they 
had  no  very  distinct  idea  of  what  a  bell  was.  They  forsook  the 
chase — sat  in  groups  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  or  roamed  alone 
ruminating  on  the  means  of  rescuing  it.  The  squaws  had  been 
told  that  its  voice  would  be  heard  farther  than  the  roaring  of  the 
rapids,  and  that  it  was  more  musical  than  the  song  of  the  night- 
bird,  and  they  moaned  about  it  in  silence  and  dejection.  About 
this  time  the  Governor  of  Canada  resolved  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, under  command  of  Major  Heatel  de  Rouville.  Of  this 
Father  Nicholas  of  St.  Regis  was  informed  by  a  priest  of  Quebec. 
He  assembled  the  Indians  and  urged  them  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion ;  accordingly  they  gave  the  war-whoop,  retired  to  their 
houses,  and  began  to  paint  themselves  with  the  most  terrible 
colours  for  battle. 

It  was  the  depth  of  Winter  when  they  set  out  to  Join  De 
Rouville's  party  at  the  foot  of  Chamby.  They  arrived  just  as 
the  French  soldiers  were  mounting  their  sleighs  to  proceed  to 
Lake  Champlain.  The  Indians  followed  with  a  perseverance 
peculiar  to  their  character.  Father  Nicholas  rode  in  the  sleigh 
with  De  Rouville.  Encouraged  with  the  thought  of  the  praise- 
worthy enterprise  they  were  undertaking,  the  poor  Indians 
plo(Jded  their  weary  way  ;  no  symptoms  of  regret  or  fatigue 
were  visible  in  their  steady  countenances  ;  they  saw  with  equal 
indiflerence  the  black  interminable  forest  and  the  snowy  lake. 
No  contrast  could  be  greater  than  the  determination  of  the 
Indians  and  the  aspect  of  the  French  soldiers. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Burlington 
now  stands,  they  halted  and  began  to  penetrate  the  forest."  In 
starting  from  this  point,  Father  Nicholas  headed  his  own  party, 
but  nothing  they  had  yet  suflered  was  equal  to  the  hardships  of  '. 


this  march.  With  lacerated  feet  and  excoriated  cheeks,  they 
arrived,  on  an  evening  of  February,  1704,  within  two  miles  of 
Deerneld. 

De  Rouville  ordered  them  to  halt  and  refresh  themselves  till 
niidnight,  at  which  hour  they  were  to  attack  the  village.  In 
advancing  to  the  assault,  they  were  ordered  to  pause  frequently, 
and  then  at  a  given  signal  to  rush  forward.  By  this  precaution 
the  sentinels  thought  that  the  sound  came  from  the  irregular 
rustling  of  the  wind  through  the  laden  branches  of  the  snowy 
forest.  But  an  alarm  was  at  last  given,  and  a  terrible  conflict 
took  place  in  the  streets.  The  garrison  was  taken,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  dispersed  or  taken  captive,  and  the  buildings  set  on 
fire.  At  daybreak  the  Indians,  although  exhausted  with  fatigue, 
waited  in  a  body  and  requested  Father  Nicholas  to  take  them  to 
their  bell.  De  Rouville  and  "many  of  the  Frenchmen  laughed 
heartily  at  this,  but,  not  disconcerted,  the  Father  despatched,  by 
I  consent  of  the  commander,  one  of  the  soldiers  to  ring  it.  The 
Indians  had  never  heard  a  bell  ring  before,  and  the  sound  in  the 
silence  of  the  still  wood  rose  loud  and  deep,  and  was  to  them 
like  the  voice  of  an  oracle.  They  trembled  and  were  filled  with 
wonder  and  awe.  The  bell  was  then  taken  from  the  belfry,  and 
fastened  to  a  beam  with  a  cross-bar  at  each  end,  to  be  carried 
by  four  men.  In  this  way  the  Indians  proceeded  homeward, 
exulting  in  the  deliverance  of  the  wonderful  organ,  in  company 
with  112  captive  citizens.  Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  family,  who  were  in  two  years  after  redeemed.  One 
of  the  daughters,  a  child  of  ten  years,  adopting  the  habits  of  her 
new  associates,  refused  to  return.  A  few  years  since  some  of 
her  descendants  returned  to  Deerfield  to  see  their  white  rela- 
tives. Twenty-seven  more  adopted  the  Indian  manners  and  re- 
mained among  them.  It  is  evident  at  this  day  from  their  colour 
that  white  blood  flows  in  their  veins,  as  some  of  the  squaws  are 
fair  with  fine  blue  eyes. 

In  their  march  homeward,  they  found  in  the  uneven  track  in 
the  wilderness  that  the  bell  was  too  heavy,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  their  starting  point  on  Lake  Champlain  they  buried 
it,  until  they  could  come  with  means  to  carry  it  away.  As  soon 
as  the  ice  had  broken  up,  they  were  again  assembled,  and  a  yoke 
of  oxen  procured  to  bring  home  the  bell.  In  the  meantime  the 
squaws  and  papooses  were  informed  of  its  marvellous  power,  and 
its  arrival  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 
annals  of  the  time,  nor  did  it  prove  short  of  their  anticipa- 
tions. 

One  evening,  while  they  were  communing  together,  a  mighty 
sound  was  heard  approaching  in  the  woods  ;  it  rose  louder  and 
louder.  They  listened,  they  wondered,  and  began  to  shout, 
"  It  is  the  bell !  it  is  the  bell  !"  It  was  so.  Presently  the  oxen, 
surrounded  by  the  Indians,  were  seen  advancing  from  the  woods  : 
the  beam  was  laid  across  their  shoulders,  and  as  the  beU  swung 
between,  it  sounded  wide  and  far.  Decorated  with  leaves  and 
flowers  they  came  in  triumphal  array. 

In  the  calm  hour  of  a  beautiful  evening,  when  the  leaves  were 
still,  this  wonderful  procession  reached  the  village. 

The  bell  was  soon  elevated  to  its  present  place  in  the  steeple, 
and  is  the  same  that  has  ever  since  summoned  the  St.  Regis 
Indians  to  Mass  and  Vespers,  and  still  cheers  with  its  swelling 
echoes  the  solemn  woods  by  the  majestic  St  Lawrence. 


A  new  comet  is  coming — sit  down,  sit  down,  sit  down.  What's 
the  use  of  getting  excited  ?  It  is  only  ^nsible  from  the  second 
peak  of  Mount  Avtchimboguandalahasta  in  Central  Asia,  and 
only  there  with  a  three-storey  telescope,  and  then  it  is  only  visible 
twenty  minutes  at  niidnight,  and  not  then  unless  the  atmosphere 
is  exactly  right.  And  when  it  is  visible  it  oily  looks  like  a  star 
about  half  the  size  of  the  little  one  in  Job's  coSin.  By  all  the 
starry  worlds  that  swing  in  space,  when  "  we"  were  a  boy  the 
comets  used  to  come  around  every  Summer,  with  heads  on  then^ 
like  fire-balloons,  and  tails  that  stretched  from  the  big  dipper 
to  the  southern  cross,  and  wagged  back  and  forth  like  a  bewil- 
dered torchlight  procession,  and  came  so  close  to  the  earth  that 
they  put  the  moon  out.  Out  on  these  single-barrelled  comets, 
three  for  a  quarter,  that  they  get  up  for  us  in  these  degenerate 
modern  days !  We  wouldn't  walk  from  here  to  Asia  to  see  a 
hundred  of  'em. 
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BEFORE  THE  RESULTS  EXAMINATION. 


AN   IRISH   NATIONAL   TEACHER'S  CHANT. 


Modelled  on  the  "  Queen  of  the  May." 


BY  c.  G. 


Another  year,  Nanny,  is  past  and  gone  ;  the  crisis  is  come  at  last ; 
The  harvest  time  is  here  again — dear  me,  but  the  months  fly  fast ! 
Oh,  hurry  the  breakfast  this  morning,  for  already  you've  heard  me 
say 

We'll  have  the  inspector  to-day,  Nanny,  well  have  the  inspector  to- 
day. 

This  coat  I've  ■worn  so  long,  Nanny,  ah  me  !  it's  a  sorry  sight, 
With  its  blackness  changed  to  green,  Nanny,  and  its  seams  thread- 
bare and  white  ; 

But  a  little  blacking  or  ink,  Nanny,  will  cover  the  signs  of  decay, 
And  please  the  inspector  to-day,  Nanny,  and  please  the  inspector  to- 
day. 

I'll  brush  and  blacken  this  hat,  Nanny— this  hat  so  battered  and 
old— 

I'll  briskly  polish  this  watch  chain  till  it  shines  like  the  brightest 
gold  ; 

The  watch  is — where  you  know,  Nanny  ;  do  you  think  that  my. 
uncle,  say. 

Would  lend  it  out  for  to-day,  Nanny,  would  lend  it  for  just  one  day  ? 

Well  done!  you've  made  up  this  "tommy"  well,  used  plenty  of 

starch  and  blue. 
And  much  depends  on  a  glossy  front  of  most  exemplary  hue  ; 
But  get  me  a  little  hair-oil,  dear,  some  blacking,  too,  which  I'll  use 
In  trying  to  give  a  lively  shine  to  those  craeked  and  leaking  shoes. 

A  change  has  come  in  our  staff,  Nanny,  since  last  year's  sunlight 
shone  : 

The  young  moustached  assistant  is  into  the  gaugers  gone, 

The  tall  one,  too,  in  the  HJi  jhty-eight  enjoys  her  Majesty's  pay — 

I  await  the  inspector.to  day,  Nanny,  1  await  the  inspector  to-day. 

But  we've  got  new  teachers  since,  Nanny,  young  in  experience  and 
years ; 

One  has  mounted  a  collar  this  morning,  love,  which  threatens  his 
eyes  and  ears  ; 

It's  very  foolish,  you  know,  Nanny,  to  endanger  himself  that  way. 
But  then  remember  the  day,  Nanny,  it's  all  on  account  of  the  day. 

Ah,  really,  Nanny,  I  think  it  hard,  after  months  of  labour  and  toil. 
That  some  of  our  pupils  should  drop  off  sick,  lying  victims  of  castor 
oil. 

And  others,  too,  to  the  wild  sea  waves  should  go  for  their  health 
away — 

It  will  put  a  big  hole  in  our  pay,  Nanny,  a  mournful  hole  in  our  pay. 

And  ah,  what  a  mighty  task  it  is  to  make  blockheads  bright  and 
clear ! 

Bunty  and  Bell  will  sink  'neath  the  load  of  the  Rule  of  Three,  I 
fear  ; 

Banty  and  lots  of  the  rest  in  the  grammar  will  fail,  I  feel, 
Though  with  flying  colours  they'll  march,  perhaps,  through  the  awful 
spelling  ordeal. 

So  hurry  the  breakfast  this  morning,  dear,  you  know  I  mustn't  be 
late  ; 

I'll  use  a  little  more  hair-oil  ere  I  go  to  confront  my  fate. 
And  I'll  polish  my  shoes  once  more,  Naany,  once  more  ere  I  go 
away — 

Ah,  I  have  my  doubts  of  to  day,  Nanny,  I  have  my  doubts  of  to-day. 


A^ICNIC. 

By  Max  Adeler. 


"  The  house  is  so  lonesome  without  you  and  the  dear 
children,"  writes  Smith  now  to  his  absent  wife,  who  is  with  the 
family  at  Bundoran.  But  the  faithful  maid-of -all- work  writes — 
"  Shure,  mum,  Mr.  Smith  hasn't  been  in  until  after  twelve 
o'clock  niver  a  night  since  you  left." 


Maria  Ann  recently  resolved  to  go  to  a  picnic.  Maria  A.nn  is 
my  wife— unfortunately.  She  had  planned  to  go  alone,  so  far 
as  1  was  concerned,  on  that  picnic  excursion  ;  but  when  1  heard 
about  it  I  determined  to  assist.  She  pretended  that  she  was 
very  glad,  but  I  don't  believe  she  was. 

"  It  will  do  you  good  to  get  away  from  your  work  a  day,  poor 
fellow  !"  she  said  ;  "  and  we  shall  so  much  enjoy  a  cool  morning 
ride  in  the  cars,  and  a  dinner  in  the  grove." 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  Maria  Ann  got  up  at  five  o'clock. 
About  three  minutes  later  she  disturbed  my  slumbers,  and  told 
me  to  come  to  breakfast.  I  told  her  I  wasn't  hungry,  but  it 
didn't  make  a  bit  of  difference — I  had  no  idea  that  the  sun 
began  business  so  early  in  the  morning,  but  there  he  was. 

"  Now,"  said  Maria  Ann,  "  we  must  fly  around,  for  the  cars 
start  at  half-past  six.  Eat  all  the  breakfast  you  can,  for  you 
won't  get  anything  more  before  noon." 

I  CDuld  not  eat  anything  at  that  time  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  well  I  could  not,  for  I  had  all  I  could  do.  There  was  ice 
to  be  pounded,  to  go  around  the  pail  of  ice  cream,  and  the 
sandwiches  to  be  cut,  and  I  thought  I  never  should  get  the  legs 
of  the  chickens  placed  so  that  I  could  get  the  cover  on  my 
basket.  Maria  Ann  flew  around  and  picked  up  groceries  for  me 
to  pack,  giving  directions  to  the  girl  about  taking  care  of  the 
house,  and  putting  on  her  dress,  all  at  once.  There  is  a  deal  of 
energy  in  that  woman — perhaps  a  trifle  too  much. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  six  I  stood  on  the  front  steps,  with  a 
basket  on  one  arm,  and  Maria  Ann's  waterproof  on  the  other, 
and  a  pail  in  each  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  vinegar  in  my  coat 
pocket.  There  was  a  camp  chair  hanging  on  me  somewhere, 
but  I  forget  just  where. 

"  Now,"  said  Maria  Ann,  "  we  must  run." 

"Maria  Ann,"  said  I,  "that  is  a  reasonable  idea!  How  do 
you  sjuppose  I  can  run  with  all  this  freight  ?  ' 

"You  must,  you  brute!  You  always  try  to  tease  me.  If 
you  do  not  want  a  scene  in  the  streets,  you  will  start  too." 

So  I  ran. 

I  had  one  comfort,  at  least  :  Maria  fell  down  and  broke  her 
parasol.  She  called  me  a  brute  again  because  I  laughed.  She 
drove  me  all  the  way  to  the  depot  on  a  brisk  trot,  and  got  on 
the  cars,  but  neither  of  us  could  get  a  seat,  and  I  could  not  find 
a  place  where  I  could  lay  the  things  down,  so  I  stood  there  and 
held  them. 

"Maria,"  said  I,  in  winning  accents,  "  how  is  this  for  a  cool 
morning  ride  V 

Said  she,  "You  are  a  brute,  Jenkins." 

Said  I,  "  My  love,  you  have  made  that  observation  before." 

I  kept  niy  courage  up,  yet  I  knew  there  would  be  an  hour  of 
wrath  when  we  got  home.  While  we  were  getting  out  of  the 
cars,  the  bottle  in  my  pocket  got  broke,  and  consequently  I  had 
one  boot  half  full  of  vinegar  all  day.  That  kept  me  pretty 
quiet,  and  Maria  Ann  ran  off  with  a  big-whiskered  music- 
teaclier,  lost  her  fan  and  tore  her  dress,  and  enjoyed  herself 
much  after  the  fashion  of  picnic-goers.  I  thought  it  never 
would  come  dinner  time,  and  Maria  called  me  a  pig  because  I 
wanted  to  open  our  basket  before  the  rest  of  the  baskets  were 
opened. 

At  last  dinner-time  came — the  "  nice  dinner  in  the  woods," 
you  know.  Over  three  thousand  little  red  ants  had  got  into 
our  dinners,  and  they  were  worse  to  pick  than  fishbones.  The 
ice  cream  had  melted,  and  there  was  no  vinegar  for  the  cold 
meat  except  what  was  inimy  boot,  and  of  course  that  was  of  no 
immediate  use.  The  music  teaciier  spilled  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
on  Maria's  head,  and  pulled  all  the  frizzes  out  trying  to  wipe  off 
the  coffee  with  his  handkerchief.  Then  I  sat  on  a  piece  of 
raspberry  pie  and  spoiled  my  pants,  and  concluded  1  didn't 
want  anything  more.  I  had  to  stand  up  against  a  tree  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon.  The  day  afforded  considerable  variety,  com- 
pared with  everyday  life,  but  there  were  so  many  drawbacks 
that  we  did  not  enjoy  it  so  much  as  we  might  have  done. 

Paid  in  their  own  coin — Mjnarchs. 
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LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[SPECIAXLY  WRITTEN  FOR  "YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TUB  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PKESEKVATION  OF  THE 
UBISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XL. — Rules  of  Ellipsis. 

In  teaching  the  Irish  Language  through  the  medium  of  books 
perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  to  give  rules  suf- 
ficieutly  clear  to  form  correct  pronunciation,  particularly  when  the 
language  used  is  English,  and  the  learner  unacquainted  with  Irish 
sound.  English  ia  about  the  worst  possible  language  through  which 
to  teach  Irish,  the  sounds  are  so  dissimilar,  and  the  learner  who  has 
never  heard  a  word  of  Irish  will  find  considerable  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  true  sound,  whilst  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
pronounce  aright  v,  I,  n,  and  c,  without  the  aid  of  such  a  work  as 

Bell's  Invisible  Speech."  The  closest  approximations,  it  is  hoped, 
have  been  given  in  our  "Lessons  in  Uaeiic,"  in  which  all  the  rules 
necessary  for  pronunciation  have  been  laid  down. 

As  rules  for  pronunciation,  beyond  those  that  have  been  given, 
are  not  required  for  Eclipsis,  rules  to  show  w/ien  it  occurs  may  now 
be  introduced.    Eclipsis  occurs  only  ia  nouns  and  verbs. 

Note,— When  it  is  said,  "  Eclipsis  takes  place,"  "causes  Eclipsis," 
'is  Eclipsed,"  and  such  like,  it  must  be  always  understood  1st,  that 
it  IS  the  initial  alone  that  is  eclipsed  ;  and  2nd,  that  the  initial  is  one 
of  the  eclipsable  consonants. 

Eclipsis  in  Nouns. 

1.  The  article  causes  eclipsis  in  the  genitive  plural,  as  riA  ni-bo-no 
(»i<i  nid|\'o),  of  the  poets,  except  when  the  initial  is  p 

2.  The  article,  with  a  simple  preposition  going  before,  causes 
eclipsis  in  the  singular  number,  as  6  'n  Tii-bA]\t),  from  the  bard  •  but 
not  in  the  plural,  as  6  tiA  bApxxMb.  Bat  -o  and  c  (initials)  do  not 
always  suffer  eclipsis. 

3.  The  prepositions  a  or  i,  in  ;  after  ;  and  before,  cause 
echpsis,  as,  a  m-bAile,  in  a  town  ;  ivoul,  after  going  :  niA  n-oul 
before  going.  =     o    i  » 

4.  The  possessive  pronouns,  At\,  our  ;  bup,  your  ;  a,  their,  cause 
echpsis  in  the  singular  and  plural  number  ;  as  Ap  m-bdpt),  our  bard  ■ 
Aptii-biipo,  our  bards;  bup  tii-bApt),  your  bard:  bun  in-bAin-o' 
your  bards,  &c.  '  ' 

5.  Ttie  cardinal  numbers  rcAcc,  seven ;  occ,  eight ;  riAOi,  nine  • 
and  xieic,  ten,  cause  eclipsis,  except  when  the  initial  of  the  following 
noun  IS  r.  ^A,  two,  causes  eclipsis  only  in  ■6a  ■o-ci\iAn,  two-thirds. 

Note.— Where  a  consonant  would  be  eclipsed  a  vowel  takes  n  as 
Al^  n-AjAAn,  our  bread.  ' 

Eclipsis  in  Verbs. 
The  following  particles  cause  eclipsis  : — 

1.  The  interrogative  An,  whether;  as  ah  ni  buAileAnn  re?  (whe- 
ther)  does  he  strike  (or  not)  ? 

2i  C^,  where,  as  ca  b-putl  cu  ?  where  art  thou  ? 

3.  ■OA,  if,  as  TiA  s  cmppnti  T)iA    .    .    .    if  God  would  put. 
1        ^^^^  (-Simply  assertive),  as  50  n-xieipim,  that  I  say  ;  and. 
that  (wishmg  or  praying),  as  50  g-cuip-o  Oia,  (that)  God  may  put. 

5.  riAC,  not,  who  not,  neither  (whether),  not. 

6.  The  relative  pronoun  preceded  by  a  preposition,  expressed  or 
understood,  as  6  a  ■o  cAinig,  from  whom  came. 

[If  the  student  is  anxious  to  learn  the  above  rules  by  heart  we 
recommend  him  the  "  Irish  Grammar  Rules  in  Prose  and  Verse  " 
which  may  be  had  at  this  office,  price  6d.]  ' 


(to  be  continued.) 


TRUE  FAITH. 


BY  PATRICK  BARDAN. 

"  All  earth  is  vanity  !"  I  said 

To  one  who  felt  lire's  bitter  care  — 
A  peasant  rude,  whose  cringing  stare 

Betrayed  the  slavish  life  he  led. 

He  meekly  bowed  his  hoary  head  

A  strange  sensation  o'er  him  crept, 
And  lo  !  the  many  tears  he  wept 

Bedewed  the  ground  whereon  we  trod. 
I  heard  him  moan. 

Then  suddenly  his  eyes  he  dried. 

And  stood  erect  as  he  replied  : 
"  All  earth  is  vanity — except 

We  spend  our  time  in  serving  God 
And  Him  alone  !" 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

CHARADES. 

1.  — By  James  Francis  M'lvors,  Heathtown, 

Invert  a  tree, 

My  first  to  see  ; 
I  No  doubt  you  have  a  second  ; 

j  Those  parts  will  show 

A  town  you  know. 
If  rightly  I  have  reckoned, 

2.  — By  Philip  N.  Gafaey. 

Doubtless,  my  first  you  ofc  did  eat. 
Dear  solvers — 'tis  a  kind  of  meat  ; 
What  meatiS  to  lease  my  last  will  be — 
'Tis  very  simple,  you'll  agree  ; 
Unite  the  both,  .lud  you  will  lind 
An  ancient  prince  they'll  bring  to  mind. 

WORD-CAPPING. 
By  James  Francis  M'lvors,  Heathtown. 

An  Irish  lake 
My  whole  will  make. 
But  if  you  change  its  head, 
What's  got  at  school, 
If  you're  no  fool. 
You  then  will  view  instead. 

ENIGMA. 
By  Thaddeua  of  Connaught, 

Rejoice,  rejoice,  dear  youthful  friends. 

The  whole  we've  got  at  last, 
Then  let  us  ne'er  be  2,  3,  5,  6, 

But  struggle  hard  and  fast, 
To  1,  2,  7,  and  G,  the  fame 

Of  papers  of  our  own. 
And  our  4,  6,  7,  2,  1,  and  6, 

Be,  others  to  keep  at  home. 

Where  we  1,  6,  7,  2.  3,  G, 

Let  us  1,  G,  4,  and  6, 
Both  youths  and  7,  2,  1,  G,  7, 

To  quit  their  foolish  tricks  ; 
And  read  the  tales  of  2,  1,  6  land— 

The  tales  of  men  of  yore  ; 
Get  1,  2,  4,  of  London  ones. 

And  never  read  them  more. 


By  Cremona. 


ENIGMA-CHARADE. 


My  first  belongs  to  you, 
Though  never  found  with  me  ; 

A  circle  cut  in  two 
My  second  part  will  be. 

And  for  my  third,  some  would 
Give  friends,  life,  all  but  God— 

Ah,  many  a  hero's  blood 
For  it  has  stained  the  sod  ! 


My  whole  got  birth  I  ween 

Some  few  short  years  ago  ; 
'Tis  now  and  often  seen 
Within  your  home,  I  know. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  32.— Conundrums -1.  She 
goes  to  bed  a  washerwoman,  and  in  the  morning  gets  up  fine 
linen.  2.  The  hill  is  hard  to  get  up,  and  the  pill  is  hard  to  "et 
down.  3.  One  faces  the  powder,  and  the  other  powders  the 
face.  4.  Courtship.  Hidden  European  Cities— Naples  Mos- 
cow, Athens,  Odessa,  Berne.    Charade— Charcoal.  ' 


An  honest  ignoramus  who  had  escaped  a  great  peril  by  an  act 
of  heroism,  was  much  complimented  fur  his  bravery.  One  lady 
said,  "  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  your  feat."  Whereupon  he 
blushed  and  stammered,  and  finally,  pointing  to  his  pedal  ex- 
tremities, said,  "  Well,  there  they  be,  mum." 
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NOT  A  VETERAN. 

An  aged  came  into  our  sanctum  yesterday.  Deep-eyed 
sadness  sat  on  his  eyebrows,  like  a  frog  on  the  shore  of  a  mill- 
pond.  His  attire  was  faultless  in  regard  to  ventilation  ;  in  fact, 
he  looked  as  if  he  was  a  model  for  some  house  that  manufac- 
tured ventilators.  His  shoes  showed  two  long  slits  for  admit- 
ting air,  which  could  come  out  at  his  knee,  elbow,  or  hat,  the 
whole  system  of  ventilation  being  perfect  and  complete.  He 
hung  his  hat  up  on  the  third  hook  from  the  door,  being  the  one 
set  in  diamonds,  and  drawing  our  new  morocco  footstool  up  to 
our  feet  sat  down  and  opened  fire. 

"  I  am  probably  the  only  survivor  of  the  most  desperate 
charge  of  Gettysburg,"  said  he.  "  I  was  on  the  very  spot  which 
the  rebels  and  the  Union  soldiers  charged  over  ten  times,  and  I 
never  stirred  out  of  my  tracks.  I  was  right  where  fifteen 
cannon-balls  tore  up  the  earth  in  every  direction,  tearing  men 
to  pieces,  and  finally  flinging  back  the  torn  armies  in  conf  asion.' 

"  Did  you  escape  V  we  asked. 

"  I  did." 

"You  escaped  ?    But  you  were  wounded  ?" 
"  No,  sir  ;  I  was  not  touched." 
' '  You  were  not  even  wounded  V 
"  Not  much." 

"  But  certainly  your  clothes  were  pierced  with  bullets  1" 
"  Not  a  bit  of  it.    Nary  a  bullet." 

"  And  you  want  money  ?  No,  sir  !  Had  your  head  been  shot 
off,  or  a  cannon-ball  torn  you  to  bits,  or  229  bullets  been  lodged 
in  your  body,  we  might  have  given  you  ten  cents ;  but  as  it  is, 
charity  begins  at  home.    John,  bring  us  a  5-cent  cigar." 

"But  I'm  the  only  survivor,"  persisted  this  old  veteran. 

"  Then  go  and  hire  a  hall,  and  charge  10  cents  for  the  exhi- 
bition." 

"  Exhibition  be  hanged !"  said  he.  "  Give  me  10  cents,  and 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  didn't  get  killed." 

A  tempting  bait,  and  it  was  taken.  Then  he  sidled  toward 
the  door  as  he  remarked  : 

"  I  was  on  the  very  spot  where  that  charge  was  made.  I 
stood  where  the  bullets  fell  like  rain,  but — 'twas  a  month  after 
it  happened." 

GAS-JETS. 

The  particular  man  gives  more  trouble  and  causes  more 
annoyance  and  delay  than  half  a  dozen  careless  people.  When 
he  is  travelling,  he  puts  his  ticket  in  a  place  so  remarkably 
secure  that  not  only  dishonest  people  cannot  find  it,  but  he  can- 
not find  it  himself. 

"You  see,"  said  Uncle  Job,  "  my  wife  is  a  cur'ous  woman. 
She  scrimped  and  saved,  and  almost  starved  all  of  us,  to  get  the 
parlour  furnished  nice  ;  and  now  she  won't  let  one  of  us  get 
into  it,  and  hain't  even  had  the  window  blinds  of  it  open  for  a 
month.    She  is  a  cur'ous  woman." 

The  kind  of  dentists  this  country  wants  is  those  who  extract 
teeth  without  paying. 

A  juror  in  a  court  snored  so  loud  that  he  waked  the  judge, 
who  indignantly  fined  him  ten  dollars  for  contempt  of  court. 

There  is  a  gleam  of  genuine  philosophy  in  "  Wild  Oats"  when 
it  says  that  "  the  girl  who  wears  a  diamond  ring  has  generally 
an  itchy  nose." 

The  compositor  who  made  it  read,  "  In  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  debt,"  wasn't  so  much  out  of  the  way. 

Why  is  a  theatre  drop-curtain  so  called  ?  Because  the  gen- 
tlemen go  out  to  take  a  drop  whenever  it  comes  down. 

A  little  boy  tamed  an  alligator,  and  the  ugly  reptile  began  to 
like  the  little  fellow — but  it  was  not  till  the  little  fellow  was  all 
gone. 

Nothing  betrays  the  innocence  of  men's  natures  more  than  to 
see  one  feeling  all  over  his  coat-tails  to  find  a  pocket  which  is  in 
his  coat  at  home. 

Master  Jacky  (inquiringly) — "  Why  doesn't  baby  eat  buns, 
aunty?"  Aunt  Singleton — "  Because  %he  has  no  teeth,  dear." 
Master  Jacky — (earnestly) — "Then  why  can't  you  lend  her 
yoursj  aunty  ?    You  ain't  always  using  'em." 

Smith  (after  telling  a  "  regular  one") — "I  assure  you,  Jones,  if 


I  hadn't  seen  it  myself,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it."  Jones— 
"  Ha,  hem  !    Well,  you  know  1  didn't  see  it." 

A  good  lawyer  is  not  a  necessity,  for  necessity  knows  no  law. 

A  Frenchman  has  brought  out  a  device  for  stopping  a  railway 
train  in  an  instant,  but  the  passengers  won't  stop  for  40  or  50 
seconds  after  the  train  does. 

Good  place  for  chiropodists — Among  Corn-ish  men. 

A  famous  artist  once  painted  an  angel  with  six  toes.  "  Who 
ever  saw  an  angel  with  six  toes  V  people  inquired.  "  Who  ever 
saw  one  with  less,"  was  the  counter  question. 

A  Nevada  paper  has  an  account  of  an  Indian  who,  in  a  recent 
flood,  picked  up  a  handful  of  money  a  drunken  white  man  had 
thrown  down,  and  next  day  hunted  him  up  and  returned  it. 
You  never  can  civilise  an  Indian. 


LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  shoald  note  that  at  least  a  fortaigM  mnst  elaoie 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  oablistujij^ 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

A.  M'D.— We  did  allow  announcements  of  the  kind  to  appear  in  this 
column  ;  but  some  correspondents  took  advantage  of  our  confidence  in 
their  honour  to  delude  those  who  communicated  with  them.  We  are 
determined  that  this  shall  never  occur  again,  so  we  have  made  a  rule  to 
exclude  all  such  announcements,  and  to  it  we  wiU  adhere.  Advertise  in 
the  Nation  or  Weekly  lieivs. 

P.  K.  D. — When  the  physicians  whom  you  consulted  could  not  cure 
you,  how  can  you  think  it  probable  that  we  could,  who  of  necessity 
know  so  much  less  about  your  case,  and  besides  do  not  pretend  to  pro- 
fessional skill  ?  The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  is  that  you  should 
always  wear  thick  woollen  socks,  and  keep  your  feet  warm  and  dry. 
You  have  probably  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  gout ;  but  in  any  case  you 
should  go  to  the  doctors  again.  They  will  know  best  what  to  do  on 
seeing  you. 

M,  A.  H.— We  do  not  know  the  gentleman  ;  but  if  you  send  us  a 
stamped  wrapper  addressed  to  him  we  shaU  have  the  parcel  posted. 
That  is  all  we  could  undertake  to  do. 

Con.— We  shall  print  them  ;  but  we  advise  you  to  note  where  we  have 
made  some  changes,  and  to  ask  yourself  why  they  were  made.  We 
could  not  get  engravings  done  for  rebuses. 

J.  M'D.— The  story  is  not  suitable.  There  is  evidence  in  it  of  some 
raw  talent  for  story -telling,  but  there  is  also  too  much  evidence  that  you 
are  a  very  inexperienced  writer.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  by-and-by, 
you  cannot  now  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
You  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  you  reach  that  stage  in  the  path 
of  liteiature.    We  shall  respect  your  wish  regai'ding  the  MS. 

Shane  Magennis.- — 1.  If  it  be  well  done  we  shall  insert  it  ;  if  not  well 
done,  of  course  it  goes  to  the  waste-basket,  2.  The  name  Ennis  is  a 
contraction  of  MacGuiness,  which  comes  from  the  Irish  name  Aengtis. 
3.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  it  is  not  feasible.  We  fear  you 
are  of  a  sanguine  temperament  when  you  think  your  suggestion  "  would 
greatly  add"  to  our  circulation,  though  the  plan  works  well  enough  with 
low  English  periodicals  ;  but  you  forget  that  they  appeal  to  the  baser 
instincts  of  human  nature.  4.  We  have  not  yet  found  the  person 
capable  of  writing  one  such  as  we  would  put  before  our  readers,  much 
as  we  may  desire  to  do  so. 

M.  P.  B. — There  is  much  in  your  biographical  sketch  that  we  like. 
The  subject  of  it  had  certainly  a  good  deal  of  the  heroic  character  ;  and 
as  a  literary  performance  yours  is  not  at  all  bad,  though  a  little  disfigured 
with  occasional  exaggeration  of  style.  But  the  mass  of  our  readers  pre- 
fer to  get  examples  of  heroism  displayed  in  an  unmistakably  good  cause 
rather  than  in  a  doubtful  one  ;  so  we  cannot  print  the  sketch.  If  your 
treatment  had  been  different — if,  in  fact,  you  had  shown  that  your  hero 
was  compelled  against  his  will  to  go  a-soldiering — we  might  haye  found 
room  for  the  sketch. 
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"  His  brow  lightened  as  he  read  of 
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Chapter  "VII. 

The  morning  following  the  race  day  found  Willie  MacNamara 
ready  to  jump  at  any  arrangement  that  promised  to  bring  in 


Willie'a  consent." — (See  page  574.) 

money  speedily  ;  for  he  had  what  are  known  as  "  debts  of 
honour"  overhanging,  and  such  debts  the  world  insists  on 
having  settled  promptly. 

A  night  of  reflection— if  indeed  the  feverieh  farrago  of  regrets, 
anxieties,  wild  hopes,  and  wilder  despairs  which  tortured  him 
may  be  dubbed  reflection — had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  distasteful  matrimonial  project  must  be  faced.  No  other 
avenue  of  escape  from  his  difliculties  could  be  discovered.  The 
money-lenders  with  whom  he  had  previously-dealt  were  press- 
ing him  with  their  claims. 


« 


574 


Willie  MacNamara's  resolve  to  pay  the  so-called  "debts  of 
honour"  at  the  sacrifice  of  hia  inclinations  was  not  arrived  at 
through  any  real  sense  of  honour.  The  society  in  which  he 
moved,  if  it  did  not  absolutely  demand  such  sacrifice,  was  at 
least  calmly  inditferent  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  offered  up. 
"Pay,"  society's  unwritten  rule  declared,  "or  hide  your  head 
in  disgrace."  And  the  young  man  shrank  in  dismay  from  the 
thougnt  of  incurring  society's  obloquy. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  deep  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind  he 
nursed  the  idea  that  if  he  could  at  onc6  raise  a  loan  of  six  thou- 
sand pounds  from  Clinch  on  the  strength  of  consenting  to  the 
marriage,  the  wedding  should  be  indefinitely  deferred,  and  per- 
haps it  might  in  the  end  be  wholly  evaded  and  the  match  broken 
off. 

Willie  kept  assuring  himself  that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
such  meanness  ;  but  as  the  idea  continued  to  present  itself  it 
grew  more  and  more  alluring,  and  he  felt  less  and  less  inclined 
to  banish  it.  Though  he  said  repeatedly,  "I  would  not  do  it," 
he  sJao  said  as  often,  "  I  wish  I  could"  ;  and  in  a  struggle^of  this 
nature,  where  desire  is  arrayed  against  principle,  the  man  un- 
accustomed to  self  restraint  is  to  be  congratulated  if  he  make  a 
successful  resistance  to  temptation. 

Willie  breakfasted  with  his  father  tjiat  morning,  and,  without 
waiting  for  the  latter  to  introduce  the  subjoct  both  had  in  mind, 
dashed  into  it  himself,  with  very  little  remaining  of  hia  custo- 
mary drawl. 

"  Look,  father — if  this  attorney  advances  me  six  thousand  at 
once  on  my  own  bond,  I'll  agree  to  the  marriage  business. 
Mind  !  you  mustn't  have  anything  to  say  to  the  loan  as  collateral 
security  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Negotiate  it  for  me,  please  ; 
but  let  your  responsibility  end  there." 

Dillon  MacNamara  interposed  with  : 

"But,  Willie,  that  seems  hardly  reasonable.  When  men  lend 
money  they  naturally  look  for"  

"I  know  all  that,"  the  son  interrupted  in  impatience ;  "but," 
he  went  on  dogg  -dly,  "  if  he  wants  me  to  be  his  son-in-law  he 
must  have  confidence  in  me  ;  and  if  he  hasn't — if  he  thinks  me 
dishonest — he  oughtn't  to  want  me  to  be  his  daughter's  husband. 
That's  reasonable,  isn't  it  V 

As  Dillon  MacNamari  had  himself  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  son's  honour  he  gave  in  his  assent. 

"You  may  tell  him  I  said  so,"  Willie  continued.  "You 
may  tell  h  m,  too,"  he  added  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  that  I  have 
done  with  horses.  As  soon  as  Moonshine's  fetlock  is  well 
I  shall  dispose  of  every  animal  I  have — hunters  and  road- 
sters included.  That  will  save  you  something  in  stable  ex- 
penses. But  you  must  not  go  security  for  the  loan  from  Clinch. 
He  must  trust  myself.  Will  you  write  to  him  for  me  iu  that 
sense  ?" 

"I  shall  be  most  happy,  my  dear  boy,"  Dillon  MacNamara 
cheerfully  replied.  "  Now  that  my  gout  is  going  off,  and  you 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  saving  yourself  and  the  old  place  from  ruin, 
I  feel  in  better  spirits  than  for  years. " 

An  hour  afterwards  Dillon  MacNamara  wrote  to  Attorney 
Clinch,  explaining  clearly,  bat  as  courteously  as  was  his  wont, 
the  terms  dictated  by  Willie.  The  letter  was  forwarded  imme- 
diately by  a  mounted  groom.  ^ 

When  the  messenger  arrived  at  Hillview  Hou^a,  Clinch  was 
in  a  white  heat  of  rage.  had  just  read  another  communi- 
cation from  the  anonymous  correspondent  of  nearly  a  week 
before.  This  second  communication  contained  the  refrain  of 
Dillon's  verses — not  a  whit  less  provoking  because  they  were 
doggerel — and  the  remarks  made  by  the  young  farmer  to 
Father  Danoghue  on  the  brink  of  the  pool.  In  verification  of 
the  latter,  Dowse  had  again  told  the  attorney  to  "  ask  the 
priest"  ;  and  for  the  former  he  avouched  that  not  only  all  Kilty- 
moine,  but  all  BallyhuUa  besides,  could  be  referred  to  in  evi- 
dence. Clinch's  wrath  vyas  aroused  by  all  he  read  ;  but  to  his 
mind  the  one  unforgivable  thing  was  the  epithet  "Fat  Kit." 
He  knew  himself  to  be  of  a  stout  habit  of  body;  and  he  knew 
also  how  what  a  disastrous  influence  for  him  aa  absurd  nick- 
name could  have  at  election  time  among  the  Irish  people. 

Jimmy,  as  before,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  post  his  letter 
in  an  ofiice  away  from  Kiltymoine.  Though  it  required  exer- 
tion to  do  so,  and  though  physically  he  was  essentially  lazy,  yet 


he  underwent  cheerily  a  long  walk  on  a  sultry  afternoon  because 
there  was  something  in  his  nature  which  impelled  him  to  work 
out  his  designs  slily.  The  more  active  instinct  entirely  con- 
quered the  less  active  though  equally  strong  one. 

When  Dillon  MacNamara's  groom  was  ushered  into  Chris- 
topher Clinch's  private  office  he  took  a  quick  survey  of  the 
apartment  before  he  delivered  his  message.  He  saw  a  room  in 
which  a  single  modest-sizad  bookcase,  not  quite  filled  with 
bulky  volumes,  stood  in  a  corner  ;  maps  of  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  hung  up  ;  posters  of  forthcoming  sales  of  property  and 
other  notices  stuck  on  the  walls  ;  in  the  centre  a  large  oblong 
table,  one  end  of  which  was  littered  with  papers — a  great  many 
letters,  some  legal  documents — and  at  that  end,  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  a  tall-backed  armchair.  Attorney  Clinch  himself, 
stout  as  ever,  but  angry-looking,  and  holding  Dowse's  scribble 
in  his  hand. 

"  This  is  for  you,  Misther  Clinch,"  quoth  the  groom.  "It's 
from  Misther  MacNamara." 

The  attorney  extended  a  hand  to  the  groom  for  Dillon  Mac- 
Namara's letter.  He  laid  Dowse's  down  before  him,  and  tore 
MacNamara's  wrapper  eagerly.  His  brow  lightened  as  he  read 
of  Willie's  consent  to  the  match.  It  clouded  at  the  njention  of 
conditions  ;  it  frowned  when  Willie's  personal  security  only  was 
offered  for  the  loan  ;  it  partially  cleared  when  the  young  man's 
desire  for  confidence  as  a  future  son-in-law  was  expressed  ;  and 
it  smoothed  out  wholly  at  the  undertaking  that  Willie's  career 
on  the  turf  was  at  an  end. 

"So  far,  good,"  he  thought — "one  object  of  my  ambition  is, 
1  may  say,  attained.  The  other  would  be  as  safe  only  for  this 
infernal  Dillon.  But  I  must  answer  MacNamara's  letter  at 
once."    Then,  addressing  the  groom,  he  said  : 

"  Open  that  door,  and  go  into  the  next  room.  You'll  find  a 
seat  there,  where  you  can  wait  at  your  ease  for  the  letter  I'm 
going  to  write  to  your  master." 

The  groom  obeyed.  Clinch  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote 
rapidly. 

The  important  part  of  the  attorney's  reply  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Your  son's  request  that  I  should  rely  solely  on  the  honour 
of  my  future  son-in-law  as  security  for  the  loan,  although  per- 
haps unusual,  does  not  appear,  on  consideration,  to  be  very 
unreasonable  after  all.  Of  course  I  have  not  so  large  a  sum  as 
£G,000  lying  idle,  and  ready  to  hand  at  a  moment's  notice  :  but 
I  recognise  the  need  for  promptitude,  and  will  lose  no  time  in 
procuring  the  cash.  Meantime,  would  it  not  be  well  if  he 
would  come  to  Hillview  for  a  week  or  two,  at  least,  so  that  he 
might  make  the  acquaintance  of  ray  daughter,  and  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  attaining  some  degree  of  intimacy  with 
her  ?  Of  course  he  will  have  interviews  with  me  over  the  loan 
I  business,  when  I  shall  give  him  a  cordial  invitation  ;  but  per- 
haps it  would  be  as  well  if  you  prepared  his  mind  for  it.  How- 
ever, I  leave  all  that  wholly  to  your  own  good  judgment." 

This  letter  was  duly  brought  by  the  groom  to  his  master,  who 
deemed  it  quite  proper  that  Willie  should  have  some  previous 
personal  knowledge  of  the  girl  he  was  to  make  his  wife.  Dillon 
MacNamara  therefore  soon  explained  to  his  son,  with  much 
tact  and  delicacy,  the  importance  of  spending  some  time  at  Hill- 
view as  the  guest  of  Christopher  Clinch. 

Willie  heard  the  views  of  his  father  with  an  amount  of  irrita- 
tion which  he  scarcely  tried  to  conceal ;  but  in  the  end  he  said, 
grating  his  teeth  : 

"  It  is  inevitable,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  am  paying  bitterly  for  my 
follies." 

The  next  day  the  elder  MacNamara  was  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  Denis  Dillon. 

"  Sit  down,  Dillon,  my  man,  sit  down.  What  is  troubling  yon 
now  ?"  the  gentleman  commenced. 

The  young  farmer  did  not  take  the  chair  to  which  he  had  been 
invited,  but,  stepping  forward  with  an  open  legal  document  in 
his  hand,  he  exclaimed  with  excitement  which  he  was  plainly 
labouring  to  repress : 

"Look  at  that,  sir — a  summons  and  plaint  from  Clinch  !" 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  MacNamara  returned  in  much  sur- 
prise while  he  fumbled  for  his  glasses  in  his  waistcoat  pockets. 

"it  manes  eviction,  sir — it  manes  ruin  to  me  an' mine — it 
manes  that  all  my  labours  an'  sthruggles  to  pay  my  way  honestly, 


an'  to  give  everyone  his  due,  are  to  go  for  nothing — that's  what 
it  manes,  sir.  Clinch  has  broke  his  word  to  you,  sir  ;  first  de- 
manded the  two  years  in  arrear,  an'  when  I  couldn't  pay  on  the 
spot,  as  of  coorse  I  couldn't,  sent  me  this." 

The  young  farmer's  voice  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  in  his  agi- 
tation that  his  words  were  distinctly  audible  to  Willie  MacNa- 
mara,  who,  passing  along  the  hall,  had  his  attention  caught  by 
the  speaker's  excited  tones. 

"A  pretty  fellow  for  a  father-in-law!"  was  Willie's  angry 
thought.    "  But  wait !    The  nuptial  knot  ia  not  tied  yet." 

"  This  surprises  me  greatly,  Dillon,"  the  elder  MacNamara 
said  to  his  late  tenant.  "  There  must  be  some  mistake.  There 
was  a  clear  arrangement  between  Mr.  Clinch  and  myself  before 
the  sale  of  Carnakeeran  that  you  should  have  your  own  time  to 
pay  the  arrears." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  what  he  thinks  of  it.  Unless  he  was  tied 
down  by  black  an'  white,  it  isn't  in  an  attorney's  nature,  I  be- 
lieve, to  respect  any  agreement." 

"  Do  not  mind  this,  Dillon.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  assure  you.  It 
could  not  be  anything  else.  I  have  solid  reasons  for  conclud- 
ing so.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  over  the  matter,  I  will 
settle  it  myself." 

"Thank  your  honour,"  Denis  returned,  much  relieved  by 
the  positive  air  of  Dillon  MacNamara.  "  You  were  always  a 
good  friend  to  the  honest  poor  man  ;  an'  it  was  a  black  day  for 
us  when  we  lost  you  to  go  undher  the  attorney." 

"  Well,  well,"  MacNamara  rejoined  with  a  sigh,  "there  is  no 
use  in  looking  back.  But  you  may  make  your  mind  easy  about 
that  writ.  It  is  a  mistake  of  one  of  the  clerks  probably.  Leave 
it  with  me.    Mr.  Clinch  will  keep  his  promise  to  me." 

"  Thank  your  honour  again,"  Dillon  gratefully  replied — "I 
won't  be  takiu'  up  your  time  any  longer,  sir,"  and  he  moved  to 
the  door. 

"  Good  day,  Dillon,"  the  gentleman  said  ;  "  I  shall  always 
be  glad  to  hear  you  are  doing  well." 

Bannach  lath  a.n'  long  life  to  you,  sir,"  the  farmer  replied 
as  he  stood  in  the  doorway,  making  a  quick  but  graceful  incli- 
nation of  his  body. 

In  a  minute  he  was  walking  down  the  avenue  with  a  springy 
step,  whistling  light-heartedly  as  he  went. 

"  It  must  be  a  mistake  of  the  clerks,"  Dillon  MacNamara 
mused,  after  the  young  farmer's  departure.  "There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  for  great  haste  on  my  part." 

Chapter  VIII. 

Hillview  House,  Garryclinch,  lay  at  a  short  distance  outside 
the  town  of  Dunahurly.  It  was  mostly  a  one-storeyed  struc- 
ture, almost  every  apartment  from  the  kitchen  to  the  drawing- 
room  being  on  a  level  ;  but  it  was  a  very  roomy  place  for  all 
that,  occupying,  as  it  did,  an  extensive  piece  of  ground. 

Nearly  a  half  century  before  the  time  of  our  story  the  field  in 
which  Hillview  stood  came  under  a  long  lease  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Clinch  the  huntsman,  and  for  a  time  was  diligently  cul- 
tivated. When  that  progressive  individual  had  managed  to 
scramble  into  the  ranks  of  the  attorneys,  he  gave  up  tilling  the 
field,  built  a  small  cottage  in  the  midst  of  it,  laid  down  a  path- 
way from  the  high  road  to  the  cottage,  and  dignifying  the 
former  with  the  title  of  "the  avenue,"  and  calling  the  latter 
Garryclinch,  he  waited  for  Dunahurly  to  grow,  so  that  he  might 
let  his  field  for  building  purposes,  and  so  realise  a  handsome  in- 
come from  it  without  trouble. 

But  Dunahurly  did  not  grow.  Instead,  Dunahurly  per- 
versely went  the  other  way  ;  for,  like  the  majority  of  Irish 
country  towns,  in  the  course  of  years  the  blighting  effects  of  the 
Union  came  fully  upon  it,  its  life  and  bustle  declined,  its  popu- 
lation decreased  instead  of  extending,  and,  so  far  from  new 
houses  being  required,  many  of  the  old  ones  became  tenantless. 

But  if  Dunahurly  did  not  grow,  the  business  of  the  elder 
Clinch  did  ;  for  he  was  a  shrewd,  contriving  man — what  the 
peasantry  about  described  as  "  long  headed" — and  had  a  self- 
assertiveueas  which  impelled  him  to  elbow  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  to  make  scenes  in  the  magistrates'  courts,  'to  bully  anta- 
gonistic witnesses,  to  abuse  opposing  attorneys,  and  to  defy 
the  bench  when  doing  so  would  add  to  his  professional  reputa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  general  population. 


As  afi'airs  throve  with  him  he  made  additions  to  Garry- 
clinch, which  continued  till  his  death  to  be  both  his  place  of 
business  and  his  plaee  of  residence  ;  and  for  some  distance  on 
either  side  of  the  avenue  he  had  planted  a  considerable  number 
of  dwarf  trees,  their  location  being  ever  afterwards  denominated 
"the  shrubbery." 

Christopher  Clinch  was  even  a  shrewder  man  than  his  father. 
He  aimed  to  get  the  patronage  of  aristocratic  as  well  as  demo- 
cratic clients,  and  he  succeeded.  Money  rolled  in  faster  than 
ever  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Clinch  ;  and  as  it  did,  Chris- 
topher in  turn  made  additions  to  the  one-storeyed  building, 
until  it  became  a  place  of  really  imposing  extent,  when  he  had 
it  rechristeued  as  Hillview  House,  and  confined  the  title  Garry- 
clinch to  the  land  whereon  it  stood. 

Christopher  Clinch  also  retained  beneath  the  domestic  roof  his 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  legal  business  ;  and  he  had  his 
private  office  so  arranged  that  from  it  he  could  go  at  will  either 
out  among  his  staff  of  clerks  or  into  the  portion  of  Hillview  set 
apart  as  a  dwelling. 

One  of  those  clerks,  named  Tim  Quinn,  is  deserving  of  some 
notice.  He  was  a  low-sizsd,  compact  man,  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  His  father  had  been  a  farmer,  and  Tim  had  learned  some- 
thing of  agriculture  ;  but  having  no  chance  before  him  of  a  piece 
of  land,  he  had  gone  into  Clinch's  office  in  his  teens  to  learn  the 
art  and  mystery  of  the  craft  of  attorney  Is  clerk.  Through  some 
inaptitude,  or  distaste,  Tim  Quinn,  though  by  no  means  a  fool, 
never  succeeded  in  mastering  more  of  the  business  of  the  office 
than  sufficed  to  qualify  him  for  the  post  of  copying  clerk,  at  the 
munificent  salary  of  twenty  shillings  a  week.  On  that  income  he 
married  very  early  in  life,  and,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  with 
poor  men,  Providence  speedily  blessed  him  with  a  numerous 
offspring,  all  with  healthy  appetites. 

However  unfit  Tim  Quinn  might  have  been  for  the  subtle 
work  of  drawing  costs,  drafting  conveyances,  and  the  like,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  to  Christopher  Clinch  his  presence  in  the  office 
had  become  almost  indispensable.  From  morning  till  night, 
while  the  attorney  was  at  home,  the  cry  of  "Tim!  Tim!"  or 
"  Tim  !  Tim  Quinn  !"  resounded  through  the  legal  department 
of  Hill-view.  For  Tim  was  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  to  do 
anything  with  alacrity  when  bidden  ;  there  was  a  touch  of  ex- 
travagance both  in  his  language  and  gestures  which  amused 
the  attorney  ;  he  was  faithful  and  intelligent  in  the  execution 
of  the  commissions  entrusted  to  him  ;  and,  finally,  his  temper 
was  so  even  that  when  Christopher  Clinch  was  out  of  humour, 
and  spoke  rudely  to  his  humble  dependent,  no  sharp  answer 
was  ever  returned. 

One  afternoon,  about  a  week  later  than  the  interview  between 
the  elder  MacNamara  and  Dillon  recorded  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  attorney's  raised  voice  came  for  the  fiftieth  time 
from  his  private  office  : 

"  Tim  !  Tim  Quinn  !" 

And  Tim  for  the  fiftieth  time  left  his  desk  in  the  clerks' 
apartment,  and  went  into  that  of  bis  employer,  closing  the 
door  carefully  after  himself. 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  Denis  Dillon  of  Carnakeeran 
these  times  ?" 

To  which  query  Tim  Quinn  enthusiastically  replied  : 

"  On'y  that  he's  the  dacentest  boy  in  the  parish,  an'  a  regular 
hayro  all  out  now  among  the  neighbours  on  the  whole  town- 
land." 

Clinch  frowned. 

"  Indeed  !    What  has  he  done  to  make  him  a  hero  ?" 

"  Saved  Jer  Kearney's  little  girl  from  drowndhin'  in  the  pool 
at  Carrigaroe.  She  was  stuck  in  the  weeds  undher  the  spray, 
and  he  jumped  in,  bedad,  like  that."  Here  Tim,  byway  of 
illustration,  gave  a  leap. 

The  attorney  was  amazed. 

"Jumped  into  the  surf,  do  you  say  1" 

"As  bould  as  a  bulldog,  sir  ;  never  waited  to  slip  ofiF  a  brogue. 
An'  the  same  brogues,  bedad,  was  near  doin'  for  himself." 

"  I  wish  they  did,"  Clinch  muttered  darkly. 

"Yis,  sir,"  Tim  went  on  ;  "the  weight  o' the  nails  in  the 
soles  dhragged  him  down  to  the  bottom.  There  was  as  much 
iron  in  them  as 'd  make  a  cowlther  for  a  plough." 
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Clinch's  curiosity  was  excited. 

"  What  saved  him  then  ?"  he  inquired, 

"  Oh  !  lave  it  to  Dinny  Dillon  for  never  bein'  at  a  loss.  He 
slipped  off  the  brogues  at  the  bottom,  an'  ruz  like  an  otther  wid 
the  girl."  Here  Tim  went  through  a  pantomime  of  kicking  and 
swimming.  "Oh,  bedad,  your  honour,  Dinny  Dillon  is  the 
boy  !    There's  not  his  aiquil  at  anything"  

"  Stop  that  jabbering  tongue  of  yours,  and  go  see  whose  car- 
riage that  is  at  the  gate,"  Clinch  commanded  harshly. 

And  Tim  Quinn,  to  whom  such  changes  of  mood  on  the  at- 
torney's part  were  no  novelties,  hastened  to  obey. 

Clinch  remained  frowning  over  the  news  of  Dillon's  adven- 
ture for  some  minutes.  He  could  not  but  see  that  it  made 
Denis  more  dangerous  as  an  electioneering  opponent,  since  it 
added  to  the  young  man's  influence  with  the  people. 

"I'll  crush  him  without  remorse  when  I  can,"  he  hissed, 
clenching  his  hands.  "  Ten  to  one  if  he  hasn't  destroyed  my 
chance  already.  I  wish  I  could  transport  the  scoundrel  to 
Botany  Bay — or  farther  !  '  Fat  Kit  !'  Each  time  I  think  of  it 
I  grow  wild.  I'd  hardly  stop  at  anything  now  to  punish  him — 
or  even  to  get  him  out  of  the  way." 

He  was  still  in  this  favourable  mood  for  mischief  when  Tim 
Quinn  returned. 

"  Misther  Dillon  MacNamara,  sir,  an'  would  you  kindly  come 
out  to  him,  as  he's  not  well  able  to  walk  yet." 

The  attorney  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  bustled  out  of  the  office 
into  the  dwelling,  from  the  front  door  of  which  he  presently 
issued,  and  half  stalked,  half  waddled,  down  the  avenue. 

Meanwhile  Tim  Quinn  proceeded  to  the  office  entrance,  to 
make  observations  on  his  own  behalf.  As  he  leant  against  the 
jamb  his  eye  took  note  of  a  long-limbed  figure  emerging  from 
the  shrubbery  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  a  wish  for  concealment. 
The  eyes  of  this  person  roved  watchfully  around,  and  his  long 
whiskerless  face  had  a  comical  resemblance  to  that  of  a  beard- 
less goat's. 

Tim  Quinn  fearlessly  advanced  on  this  suspicious-looking 
individual. 

' '  What  are  you  doin'  here  ?"  he  sharply  asked. 
"  Could  you  mind  your  own  affairs — he-he !"  was  the  sneering 
response. 

"  The  masther  may  be  you  want  to  see  ?"  pursued  Tim. 
"Maybe  so." 

' '  What  might  youf  business  be  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  him  when  I 'See  him,"  Dowse  replied  surlily.  He  had 
been  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  meeting  Clinch  without 
having  to  go  into  the  office,  and  he  was  by  no  means  pleased  at 
coming  under  the  inquisitorial  notice  of  Tim  Quinn. 

"  You're  mighty  close,"  Tim  remarked  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 

"  Am  I  ?"  was  the  brief  response. 

"  Aither  that,  or  mighty  innocent." 

"  It's  innocent  I  am — he-he  !" 

"The  divil  a  much  sign  of  it  about  you,"  Tim  asserted 
placidly.  And  then  to  himself :  "  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  him 
at  all."  Then,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  he  continued 
aloud  :  "  You're  Dinny  Dillon's  new  labourin'  boy." 

"Am  I?" 

"  I'm  greatly  mistaken  if  you're  not,    You're  the  fellow  that 
was  bailiff  to  the  MacNamaras,"  Tim  persisted. 

"  Am  I  V  again  quoth  Jimmy  tauntingly. 

Tim  stooped  almost  to  a  sitting  posture,  and,  resting  his  hands 
on  his  thighs,  stared  up  at  the  ex-bailiff.  | 

"  Did  you  keep  company  much  wud  parrots  f  he  confi- 
dentially  inquired.    "  For  you've  a  dail  o'  their  way  o'  talkin'  i 
about  you,"  he  explained.    Finding  that  he  could  extract  no  I 
reply  from  Dowse,  Tim  went  on  : 

"  Would  you  know  the  masther  if  you  saw  him  1" 

"  Yis." 

"  Well,"  Tim  continued,  ignoring  the  reply  as  his  own  pre- 
vious question  had  been  ignored,  "that's  him  below  at  the  I 
gate,  standin'  by  the  carriage.    Have  you  any  more  questions 
to  ax  1" 

"  If  a  parrot  could  be  got  that 'd  talk  like  you  his  owner 'd 
make  a  fortune  in  a  month — he-he  !"  Jimmy  cheerfully  re-  ! 
marked.  | 

"  Then  don't  beaxin',"  was  Tim's  rejoinder,  delivered  with  a 


dignified  air,  as  he  drew  away,  casting  occasional  glances  over 
his  shoulder  in  Jimmy's  direction. 

"  Bedad,"  muttered  Tim  to  himself,  as  he  resumed  his  place 
by  the  jamb  of  the  office  door,  "I  don't  like  your  looks  a  bit, 
me  cockatoo  ;  an'  when  you're  talkin'  to  the  masther  it  won't 
be  my  fault  if  there's  not  three  at  the  meetin'." 

(to  bb  continued.)  ' 


KING  THREAD. 

BY  THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

[The  author  of  this  piece  was  induced  to  write  it  from  having  read 
a  remark  affirming  "  the  impossibility  of  making  a  mule- spindle  the 
subject  of  poetry."] 

Through  the  great  pile  of  bricks  that,  uptoweri  ng, 

Looks  over  the  river  in  pride. 
And,  sombre  in  aspect,  stands  glowering 

Half  sullenly  over  the  tide, 
I  climb  floor  by  floor,  where  each  rafter 

Leans  over  the  hum  of  the  hive, 
And  the  spindles,  whose  murmurous  laughter 

Greets  the  bees  as  they  toil  there  and  thrive. 

Then  down  through  each  chamber  of  labour 

Where  steady  each  factory  girl, 
Unheeding  the  work  of  her  neighbour. 

Keeps  her  own  watch  and  ward  o'er  the  whirl, 
Where  the  toilers  of  Adam,  begotten 

Through  the  doom  of  their  race,  earn  their  bread, 
I  see  how  from  tortured  King  Cotton 

Arises  the  monarch,  King  Thread. 

Yellow-robed  and  impassive  they  found  him, 

This  Cotton,  just  burst  from  his  boll  ; 
They  caught  him,  and  caged  him,  and  bound  him. 

And  took  o'er  his  being  control. 
To  the  picker  in  triumph  they  bore  him, 

Where  he  made  neither  murmur  nor  plaint, 
But  there,  while  to  fragments  they  tore  him, 

Endured  like  a  martyr  and  saint. 

From  all  baser  matter  they  freed  him  ; 

They  carried  him  down  to  the  room 
Where  he'd  learn  what  his  fortune  decreed  him. 

If  doomed  to  the  needle  or  loom — 
To  the  lady  who  sways  o'er  the  many, 

To  whom  kings  and  emperors  bow. 
The  dame  whom  we  once  knew  as  Jenny — 

They  call  her  the  Twisting  Frame  now. 

Ah  !  she  is  a  wonderful  creature, 

As  weird  and  attractive  as  sin  ; 
Noted  less  for  her  beauty  of  feature 

Than  dexterity  fibre  to  spin  ; 
And  with  her  untiring  steel  fingers. 

Beginning  at  dawn  of  the  day, 
She  never  through  lassitude  lingers. 

But  toils  in  the  cheeriest  way. 

Coquettish  she  waits  for  his  coming. 

Elbows  crooked — "  flies,"  she  calls  them — she  twirls. 
Pirouettes  with  a  low,  cheerful  humming, 

And  drags  him  along  in  her  whirls. 
He  abandons  all  useless  endeavour. 

To  the  mouth  of  the  whirlpool  he  goes, 
And  in  straw-coloured  torrent  forever 

He  flows  and  he  flows  and  he  flows. 

The  tortured  and  bound,  and  unable  , 

To  resistance  oppose  to  their  will. 
He  is  borne  to  the  place  where  they  stable 

The  docilest  mule  in  the  mill ; 
And  there,  in  a  cop  on  the  spindle, 

They  twist  him  through  all  of  his  length, 
Till  he  feels  his  ciroumference  dwindle. 

But  gains  by  compression  new  strength. 
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They  double  him  spite  of  resisting, 

They  grip  him  with  fingers  of  steel ; 
They  give  him  a  fierce  triple  twisting, 

And  give  him  a  rest  on  the  reel. 
Then  they  bleach  him  to  rare  snowy  whiteness, 

£low  light  azure  clouds  on  his  head. 
And  enthrone  him  in  splendour  and  brightness, 

To  live  and  to  rule  as  King  Thread. 

Now  whether  in  chamber  or  palace 

Their  needles  they  busily  ply. 
Low  hoases  in  dark  narrow  alleys, 

Or  mansions  pretentious  and  high. 
The  belle  who  is  sewing  for  pleasure. 

The  girl  who  is  stitching  for  bread, 
As  their  time  they  monotonous  measure. 

Mourn  not  for  King  Cotton  as  dead. 

J        For  shattered  and  carded  and  lightened. 
And  twisted  by  jenny  and  mule, 
And  doubled  and  trebled  and  whitened, 
And  bound  there  and  tied  to  a  spool, 
I  He  is  freed  from  his  first  imperfection, 

I  All  his  baseness  is  purged  by  his  pain  ; 

I  He  appears,  in  a  grand  resurrection, 

[  King  Thread,  o'er  the  millions  to  reign. 

THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  A.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  XXI. 
"  And  now,  my  dearest  Hilda,  having  narrated  all  the  inci- 
dents of  the  voyage,  I  proceed  to  answer  your  very  artful  ques- 
tion about  a  certaiii,  person.  W ell,  yes,  le  beau  cousin,  as  you 
term  poor  Frank,  is  still  here,  still  hovering  as  the  moth  around 
the  flame,  to  quote  your  rather  hackneyed  simile.  He  followed 
U3  down  here  from  iSTew  York  a  week  ago,  and  is  poor  mamma's 
cavalkre  serveiite,  and  to  me  the  most  devoted  of  friends  and 
cousins.  Friends  and  cousins,  I  repeat.  You  need  not  smile 
— he  will  never  be  more.  All  that  you  say  of  good  looks,  and 
charming  manners,  and  sunny  temper,  I  admit.  Still  looks,  and 
manners,  and  temper  are  not  cdl  that  one  requires  in  a  husband. 
You  perceive  I  put  your  delicattly  veiled  hints  into  plain  Eng- 
lish. I  am  not  a  sentimental  person.  I  read  my  Tennyson, 
and  my  novels,  and  dimly,  and  as  in  a  dream,  I  realise  what  it 
is  all  about — this  grand  passion  writers  make  the  burden  of  their 
song.  But  I  have  never  felt  it,  and  for  Prank  Livingston  I 
never  will.    I  like  him  too  well  ever  to  love  him.    And  yet,  my 

Hilda,  I  have  my  ideal"  

The  pencil — she  had  written  this  with  a  slender  golden  trin- 
ket, suspended  from  her  chatelaine— pauses  here,  and  the  writer 
looks  out  before  her  with  dreamy,  azure,  half-smiling  eyes.  She 
sits  on  the  low  sea  wall  of  Abbott  Wood,  her  sketch- book  on 
her  lap,  and  scribbles  on  thin  foreign  paper  this  letter.  The 
sea  lies  before  her,  dimpling  and  sparkling  in  the  lovely  light  of 
a  June  afternoon.  A  great  willow  bending  over  the  wall  droops 
its  feathery  plumes  nearly  to  her  fair  head.  Her  hat  is  on  the 
grass  beside  her,  she  has  been  sketching,  but  nothing  in  the  view 
is  lovelier  than  herself.  She  sits  here,  a  tall,  slender,  most 
graceful  figure,  dressed  in  light  muslin,  her  pale  golden  hair 
plaited  about  her  head.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  brown  in  the 
perfect  tinting  of  that  pale  gold,  and  her  eyebrows  and  lashes 
a,re  fairer  than  her  hair.  Her  eyes  are  really  wonderful  in  their 
limpid,  sapphire  blue.  Her  complexion  is  colourless,  but  has  the 
vivid  warmth  of  first  youth  and  perfect  health.  A  little  gold 
cross  clasps  some  creamy  whitQ,lace  at  the  throat ;  a  white  cash- 
mere wrap,  embroidered  in  gold,  lies  with  her  hat.  As  she  sits 
there,  she  is  a  vision  of  radiant  health  and  dazzling  blonde 
beauty. 

She  sits  for  a  little,  watching  with  that  misty  far  ofiF  look  the 
tiny  waves  slipping  up  and  down  the  white  sands,  and  then  she 
takes  up  her  pencil  and  resumes. 

"  I  have  my  ideal,  and  he  is  not  in  the  least  like  Frank. 


Beauty  shall  by  no  means  be  an  essential,  nor  a  perfectly  cloud- 
less temper  either — we  might  weary  of  perpetual  sweetness  and 
sunshine.  But  oh !  my  Hilda,  he  shall  be  noble,  he  shall  bo 
capable  of  self-sacrifice,  he  shall  be  a  king  among  men  to  inc. 
He  shall  be  above  me  in  all  ways"  

A  second  time  she  breaks  oS,  this  time  she  crumples  up  the 
flimsy  sheet  of  perfumed  French  paper,  and  thrusts  it  into  her 
pocket.  For  a  step  comes  quickly  down  the  path  behind  her, 
and  a  man's  voice  sings,  as  he  comes,  with  mellow  sweetness, 
"  La  donna  e  mobile."  She  glances  round,  half  petulantly,  half 
petulantly,  as  he  draws  near. 

"  You  are  like  a  shadow,"  she  says,  in  a  tone  that  Buita  the 
glance  ;  "  like  a  detective  on  the  trail.  How  did  you  know  I 
was  here  V 

"Don't  be  cross,  Olga,"  says  Frank  Livingston,  throwing 
himself  on  the  grass  beside  her.  "How  can  I  tell?  Some 
spirit  in  my  feet — how  is  it  Shelley  goes  i — led  me  to  the 
charmed  spot.    What  are  you  doing — sketching  1" 

"  I  came  with  that  design,  but  1  believe — miserable  as  it  may 
sound — I  have  been  thinking." 

"Ah!  dare  I  hope"  

"  No,  Frank,  it  was  not  of  you,  so  do  not  put  on  that  compla- 
cent look.    Did  mamma  tell  you  to  bring  me  home  ?" 

"  Your  mamma  is  asleep,  my  dearest  Olga,  and  does  not  need 
you  in  the  least.  Do  you  know  I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  after 
all  our  wanderings  that  we  are  home  once  more.  And  here  I 
This  place  seems  haunted.  The  last  time  I  was  here  was  with 
GeofFry  Lamar." 

He  takes  off  his  hat,  and  the  soft  sea  wind  stirs  his  dark  curly 
hair.  It  is  a  new  Frank  Livingston,  bearded,  moustached,  mus- 
cular, improved  ajmost  out  of  knowledge  by  years,  and  travel, 
and  cultured  association.  He  looks  handsome  as  a  latter-day 
Adonis,  in  his  gray  tweed  suit,  and  with  his  old  Bohemian 
insouciance  upon  him  still.  Lying  here,  with  the  flickering 
sunshine  shifting  through  willow  plumes  on  his  upturned  face 
and  uncovered  head,  he  is  wonderfully  good  to  look  at,  and  the 
half  smile  comes  back  into  Olga  Ventnor's  eyes  as  they  rest  on 
him. 

"  You  look  like  a  picture  as  you  lie  there,  Frank,"  she  says, 
in  an  amused  tone.  "Do  not  stir,  please — I  want  to  sketch  yon. 
You  are  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever,  when  you  fall  into 
picturesque  attitudes,  and  hold  your  tongue.  You  spoil  every- 
thing when  you  open  your  mouth.  You  ought  to  go  through 
life  posing,  and  never  destroy  the  illusion  by  speaking  a  word. 
I  shall  send  this  to  Hilda  Stafford  in  my  next  letter.  Do  you 
know,  Frank,  she  admires  you  immensely  ?" 

"  Lady  Hilda  does  me  much  honour,"  says  Livingston,  con- 
fusedly. "  You,  too,  my  dear  cousin,  with  your  more  than 
doubtful  compliments.   The  role  of  barber's  block  which  you  so 

kindly  assign  me"  

.  "Turn  a  hair  breath  this  way,"  interrupts  Miss  Ventnor, 
"  and  please  be  silent.  I  never  can  sketch  and  talk.  I  will  have 
you  in  black  and  white  in  a  second,  and  I  know  Lady  Hilda  will 
wear  you  next  her  heart." 

Livingston  laughs,  but  with  a  vexed  look,  and  obeys.  His 
blue  eyes,  very  like  Olga's  own,  rest  on  the  lovely  face  above 
him,  with  a  look  Olga  Ventnor  has  seen  in  the  eyes  of  many 
men  before  to-day,  and  which  certainly,  in  the  present  case, 
stirs  her  pulses  no  more  than  if  Frank  were  her  pet 
Spitz  dog.  It  is  a  face  that  can  be  very  mutinous  and  impe- 
rious, as  he  knows  to  his  cost,  a  face  that  can  be  as  exaspe- 
rating as  it  is  alluring,  and  that  is  saying  much.  Something 
akin  to  irritated  impatience  and  pain  stirs  within  him  as  he 
looks. 

"  As  yon  sit  where  lusters  strike  yon, 
Sure  to  please. 
Do  we  love  you  most,  or  like  you, 
Belle  Marquise  ?'' 

he  quotes,  under  his  breath. 

"I  told  you  not  to  talk  !"  says  Olga,  austerely;  -'but  a 
talker  you  are  or  nothing,  my  poor  Frank.  There  !  I  think  that 
will  do.  How  Hilda  will  thank  me  in  her  secret  soul  for  this 
treasure !"  i 

A  saucy  smile  dimples  the  perfect  mouth,  the  sapphire  eves 
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glance  down  laughingly  at  the  figure  on  the  grass.  But  Frank,  i 
still  gazing,  is  absorbed  in  his  poem. 

"  You  had  every  grace  in  heaven,  \ 

,  In  your  most  angelic  face,  ' 

With  the  nameless  finer  leaven, 

Lent  of  blood  and  oourtly  race  ; 
And  was  added  too  in  duty 

Ninon's  wit  and  Bouffler's  beauty,  ' 

And  La  Valli^re's  'yeux  caloutes'  j 

Followed  these,  j 

And  you  liked  it  when  they  said  it  i 

On  their  knees,  I 

And  you  kept  it,  and  you  read  it,  I 

BeUe  Marquise  1"  ] 

"  The  words  must  have  been  written  for  you,  I  think  ;  you 
fit  the  portrait — fair,  hekrtless,  icy — admirably  wdll.  I  wonder 
if  you  have  a  heart  like  other  people,  most  beautiful  Olga,  or  if, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Marquise,  that  inconvenient  essential  was 
left  out  V 

"  I  think  I  have  got  your  exact  expression,  or,  rather,  lack 
of  it,"  goes  on  Miss  Ventnor,  very  busy  with  her  work,  and 
evidently  quite  deaf.     "  This  sketch  is  worthy  of  beiug  im-  I 
mortalised  in  oils  and  forwarded  to  the  Autumn  exhibition. 
What  were  you  saying  a  moment  ago  ?    Something  uncivil,  I 
think,  from  the  sound.    But  you  generally  are  uncivil,  and  un- 
pleasantly personal  in  your  remarks,  I  grieve  to  observe,  when  i 
you  do  me  the  honour  to  address  me.    Nothing  in  the  world,  j 
my  dear  Frank,  is  in  worse  form  than  vituperation,  and  it  pains  ' 
me  to  observe  that  you  are  falling  sadly  into  the  habit.    And  I 
poetical  vituperation  is  worst  of  all.    You  will  excuse  my  men- 
tioning this.    The  cousinly — I  may  almost  say  the  maternal  in- 
terest I  take  in  you — must  plead  the  pardon  pf  rebuke." 

Livingston  laughs  again,  and  takes  up  the  sketch-book,  but 
the  sting  of  her  indifference  rankles.  It  is  so  real,  the  pang  is 
in  that.  She  is  indifferent  to  all  men  ;  she  is  more  than  indif- 
ferent to  him. 

In  her  beauty,  her  pride,  her  grace,  and  her  power,  she  is  like 
some  young  queen,  looking  with  blue,  scornful  eyes  upon  her 
adorers  and  slaves. 

As  he  turns  the  leaves  of  the  sketch-book  he  suddenly  stops, 
a  look  of  surprise,  of  pleasure,  of  recognition  flashes  from  his 
eyes.  A  touch  of  eager  calm  comes  into  his  face  ;  he  takes  out 
a  little  time-yellowed,  faded  pencil-drawing  from  between  the 
leaves. 

"You  rem.ember  it?"  Olga  says,  calmly.  "You  did  that. 
What  centuries  ago,  it  seems,  and  I  have  kept  it  all  this  time. 
I  wonder  why  1  It  has  no  intrinsic  value,  and  certainly  it  could 
not  have  been  for  sake  of  the  artist.  No,  Frank,  you  need  not 
put  on  that  pathetic  look — I  assure  you  ib  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  artist.  What  a  dowdy  little  thing  I  look,  and  what  a 
wistful  expression  you  have  given  me.  Did  I  really  look  like 
that  at  tea  years  old  I" 

For  faded,  yellowed,  dim,  it  is  the  pencil-sketch  made  by 
Frank  fully  eleven  years  ago. 

"  'Princess  Olga,  with  the  love  of  the  most  loyal  of  her 
lieges,' "  he  reads  at  the  bottom  ;  "  even  then,  eleven  years  ago, 
I  was  in  love  with  you.  Princess  Olga." 

"You  were  in  love  with  Lora  Sleaford,"  returns  Miss 
Ventnor,  composedly,  "  with  her  flame-red  cheeks  and  tar- 
black  hair.  You  always  were  a  person  of  atrocious  taste,  I  re- 
gret to  remember.  You  were  a  shocking  boy  in  those  days. 
You  used  to  stay  out  until  the  small  hours,  playing  cards,  sing- 
ing songs,  and  making  love  at  Sleaford's." 

"  And  you  used  to  lie  awake  and  watch  for  me — I  remember 
that.  The  Princess  Olga  of  those  days  must  have  been  rather 
fond  of  me,  I  think." 

"  ^ery  likely.  I  used  to  be  a  dreadful  little  idiot,  if  I  recall 
myself  rightly.  That  picture  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  my 
getting  lost  in  the  woods,  and  that  wild  creature  Joanna  going 
to  tear  out  my  hair,  and  all  the  misery  and  illness  that  followed. 
I  wanted  you  to  take  me  to  play  croquet  with  Leo  Abbott  that 
afternoon,  I  remember  distinctly.  1  also  remember  distinctly 
you  would  not." 

His  eyes  are  upon  her — troubled,  iOnging,  imploring  in  their 
pleading.    But  she  is  not  inclined  to  spare  him. 


"  You  would  not,"  she  repeats,  a  somewhat  hard  inflection  in 
her  voice.  "  You  were  Lora  Sleaford's  lover  in  those  days.  You 
wanted  to  go  to  her,  no  doubt.  You  broke  your  promise  to  me 
— you  left  me,  whistling  a  tune,  cut  that  sketch  of  myself  to  com- 
fort me,  and  left  me  a  childish  ache  and  loneliness  that  I  do  not 
forget  to  this  day.  You  are  right.  Cousin  Frank,  I  must  have 
been  fond  of  you  then.  I  wonder  what  absence  of  yours  could 
give  me  a  heart  ache  now  V 

A  triumphant  smile  lights  her  face,  an  exultant  sense  that  it 
ia  in  no  man's  power  to  touch,  or  move,  or  hurt  her. 

"  None,  I  am  quite  sure,  though  it  were  the  absence  from 
which  there  is  no  return,"  he  answers,  coldly. 

"I  wandered  away,"  she  goes  on,  retrospectively,  "and  lost 
myself  in  the  woods,  and  you — how  little  you  cared.  Ah  I  well 
— all  that  is  a  decade  of  years  ago,  and  Lora  Sleaford  is  the 
butcher's  lady  over  there,  with  a  waist  two  yards  round,  and  no 
end  of  little  butchers  growing  up  about  her.  I  saw  her  yester- 
day, Frank,  in  the  midst  of  her  jewels,  and  thought  of  your  first 
love,  and  the  banjo  business,  and  laughed  to  myself.  No  peony, 
no  pickled  cabbage  was  ever  so  glaringly  purple  as  her  cheeks. 
What  a  mistake  first  love  is,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  Or  last  love,  or  any  love  in  your  eyes." 

"Or  any  love — we  are  so  fatally  in  the  power  of  those  we 
love.  They  so  can  wring  our  hearts  ;  their  going  is  such  misery, 
their  loss  such  despair.  You  see,  heartless  as  I  am,  I  can  ima- 
gine all  that." 

"  Having  seen  a  great  deal  of  it,  having  caused  wholesale 
slaughter  wherever  you  went.  Only  you  took  care  your  know- 
ledge should  be  from  observation — never  from  experience." 

"  Never  from  experience.  You  sound  sarcastic,  Frank,  but 
it  is  very  true,  nevertheless.  As  to  causing  it — your  great  gal- 
lantry compels  you  to  say  so,  no  doubt.  Poor  little  yellow 
pencil  sketch  !  Put  it  back.  It  is  the  only  souvenir  of  my 
childhood,  and  of — you — I  possess.    Let  me  cherish  it  still." 

He  does  as  he  is  told — people  do  obey  her  as  a  general  thing 
— she  is  more  than  a  trifle  imperious  even  in  trifles,  this  queenly 
Olga,  and  Livingston  is  not  inclined  to  rebel.  He  is  conscious 
of  irritating  pique  always  when  with  her,  her  words  wound  and 
vex  him. 

She  is  a  merciless  mistress — it  is  questionable  if  any  lover  of 
hers  has  ever  been  a  happy  man,  even  in  the  first  fleeting  hour 
of  his  fool's  paradise — most  certain  is  he  to  be  supremely 
miserable  a  little  farther  on. 

He  turns  the  leaves  of  the  book  mechanically,  but  he  hardly 
sees  the  sketches,  full  of  vigorous  life,  as  they  are.  Olga  is 
almost  as  skilled  an  artist  as  himself. 

"  Look  there  !"  she  says,  laying  her  finger  on  a  page,  "  does 
that  resemble  anyone  you  know  V 

It  is  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  a  monk,  standing  in  a  striking 
attitude,  his  handsome  head  thrown  back,  one  hand  shading  his 
eyes.  His  cowl  has  fallen  on  his  shoulders,  his  left  hand  rests 
'  on  the  head  of  a  huge  dog. 

I     Both  stand  listening  intently.    It  is  in  water-colours — a  steel 
I  gray  sky  is  above,  around  nothing  but  snow — a  white  frozen 
world.  * 

Livingston  looks,  and  is  conscious  in  some  queer  way  that 
the  face  of  the  monk  is  like  his  own. 

"  It  is  a  monk  and  a  dog  of  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,"  says  Olga.    "  I  saw  him  one  evening  from  my  bed- 
room window,  listening  and  looking  like  that.    Do  you  not  see 
the  likeness,  Frank  ?    He  is  your  image,  height,  features,  com- 
i  plexion,  only  he  was  more  distinguished  than  you,  and  had 
much  more  courtly  manners.    He  looked  as  if  he  might  have 
,  been  a  young  Austrian  prince,  come  there  to  renounce  the  world 
i  and  live  for  God  and  his  fellow-men.    I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed— I  knoiv  he  must  have  been  of  noble  blood — he  had  fhe 
manners  and  bow  of  a  court  chamberlain.     And  sitting  there, 
that  cold,  bleak,  gray  evening  I  sketched  my  handsome  young 
monk  and  his  dog.    How  grave  he  looks — as  if  the  old  life  of 
courts  and  kings  were  a  dream — the  shadow  of  a  dream,  with  a 
touch  of  loneliness  in  the  profound  peace.    And  I  thought  of 
you,  Frank,  and  imagined  you  in  cowl  and  robe,  and  with  that 

look  in  your  eyes"  She  breaks  ofi'  with  a  laugh,  this 

malicious  coquette,  as  Livingston  looks  up,  certainly  with  a 
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rery  different  expression  from  that  in  the  peaceful  pictured 
face — 

"  '  I  envy  them,  these  monks  of  old  ; 
Their  books  they  read,  their  beads  they  told, 
To  human  weakness  dead  and  cold, 
And  all  life's  vanity,' 
There  is  something  grand  in  the  idea,  is  there  not  ?  to  renonnoo 
all  that  life  holds  of  brightest  and  sweetest,  at  that  age,  and  for 
that  reason?    Turn  another  leaf.'  ° 

"  I  am  tired  of  sketches,"  he  says,  impatiently,  but  turns  as 
he  says  it.    "This  is  Geoffry  Lamar !"  he  exclaims. 

"Drawn  from  memory— yes,"  she  answers.  "  Frank,  where 
is  Geoffry  Lamar  ?" 

"  Heaven  knows  !  Slaving  at  his  profession,  poor  fellow,  I 
suppose,  to  support  his  mother  and  sister." 

"I  never  understood  that  matter  rightly,"  Olga  says,  "  ex- 
cept that  Geoffry  made  some  great  sacrifice  for  honour's  sake, 
and  renounced  for  himself  and  Leo  all  Mr.  Abbott's  wealth. 
What  was  it  about  ?" 

"Heaven  knows  again.  I  suppose  Geoffry  does— he  is  the 
sort  of  fellow  to  know  his  own  mind  pretty  thoroughly.  I  fancy 
the  money  was  illy  come  by  ;  some  one  had  a  better  claim  than 
even  Leo,  and  so  Geoffry  gave  it  up.  Noble,  as  you  say,  but  a 
trifle  Quixotic,  for  the  missing  heir,  whoever  he  may  be  it 
seems  cannot  be  found.  But  if  the  heir  is  never  found  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  Lamar.  He  will  work  like  a  galley-slave 
until  the  day  of  his  death  for  his  mother  and  sister,  but  he  will 
never  permit  them  touch  a  penny  of  dishonourably  gotten  gain. 
There  are  not  many  like  that."  ° 

Olga  says  nothing,  but  a  sort  of  glow  comes  into  her  face— a 
look  that  is  never  there  except  when  she  listens  to  some  deed 
heroic. 

e  is  of  the  stuff  that  made  Paladins  of  old,"  goes  on  Liv- 
ingston, "  withuplifted  notions  on  every  subject  under  the  sun  

a  sort  of  Sir  Galahad,  you  know,  to  ride  to  the  aid  of  damsels  in 
distress.  Witness  his  adoption  of  Sleaford's  Joanna.  By  the 
by,  I  wonder  whatever  has  become  of  Wild  Joanna.  I  must 
step  in  and  inquire  of  Mistress  Lora  one  of  these  days.  Not 
that  she  is  likely  to  know." 

"When  did  you  see  Geoff— the  Abbotts— last  ?"  Olga  in-' 
quires. 

"  I  saw  Geoff  in  New  York,  but '  we  met  by  chance  the  usual 
way.'  He  does  not  live  there,  but  somewhere  out  of  the  world, 
where  he  is  working  himself  to  skin  and  bone,  judging  by  his 
look.  They  have  sunk  the  Abbott,  and  call  themselves  Lamar 
now — the  old  pride,  you  know.  I  do  not  see  much  sense  in  it 
myself.  They  might  at  least  use  the  property  until  the  missing 
heir  turns  np.  I  would  have  liked  to  go  and  see  Leo,  but 
Geoffry's  manner  was  cold  and  discouraging.  And  one  cannot 
force  one's  self  whether  or  no,  you  know." 

"I  do  not  know.  If  1/ experience— of  you— is  particularly 
the  reverse,  but  I  suppose  cousins  are  always  an  exception.  As 
you  are  here,  Frank,  you  may  as  well  make  yourself  useful,  and 
carry  my  sketch-book  home.    I  am  going." 

She  rises — a  lofty,  slender,  white  figure — picks  up  her  cash- 
mere and  gold  wrap,  puts  on  her  pretty  hat,  and  turns  to  go. 

"Come,  Frank!"  she  says,  and  glances  back,  with  one  of 
those  brilliantly  sweet  smiles  that  are  as  fatal  to  men  as  the 
siren  song  of  the  fabled  Lurley.  What  is  Frank  that  he  should 
resist?  He  is  but  mortal,  and  the  spell  of  the  enchantress  is 
upon  him.  Is  he  in  love  with  her  ?  really  in  love  ?  He  asks 
himself  that  question  sometimes,  but  never  when  by  her  side. 
Then  the  glamour  of  the  white  witchery  is  upon  him,  and  he 
lives  but  to  do  her  bidding.  Coldness,  coquetry,  are  forgotten 
now  ;  he  picks  up  the  big  flat  book,  throws  on  his  hat,  and  is  by 
her  side.  And  he  thinks  of  a  fitting  couplet ;  though  remem- 
bering recent  rebuke  he  does  not  quote  it : 

"  throw  off  your  friends,  like  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  you  know  when  you  will  yon  can  whistle  them  back." 
All  the  way  to  Ventnor  Villa  Olga  is  very  silent  and  thought- 
ful. The  sun  is  setting  as  they  reach  it,  and  she  lingers  a  mo- 
ment to  look  at  Its  rose  and  gold  beauty.  But  she  is  not  think- 
ing much  of  the  sunset— not  at  all  of  the  young  cavalier  by  her 
side.  *      o  J 


Like  a  paladin  of  old,"  she  muses,  dreamily.    "Yes,  it 
true.    He  is  noble,  great,  good,  self-sacrificing.    I  wish— I  win 
I  coald  see- Leo  Abbott — again." 

(to  be  continued.)  * 


KATIE. 


BY  CRISPIN. 


Oh  !  oft  have  I  looked  on  the  ocean, 

Though  lookiue  and  waiting  in  vain  ; 
I  heard  but  its  angry  commotion- - 

I  saw  not  my  Katie  again  ! 
Sweet  Spring  brought  its  sui«hiny  showers 

To  moistet  the  Winter-seared  lea, 
And  Summer,  her  many  hued  flowers, 

But  they  brought  not  my  Katie  to  me. 

That  cuckoo  on  elm  tree  yonder. 

How  sweetly  his  gladsome  notes  ring! 
Through  many  a  clime  did  he  wander, 

And  yet  he  came  back  with  the  Spring. 
Those  breezes  that  round  me  are  blowing. 

Have  travelled  far  over  the  sea  ; 
But  I  heed  not  their  coming  or  going — 

They  bring  not  my  Katie  to  me. 

'Tis  true,  dearest  Katie,  yon  dwell  in 

A  land  that  is  splendid  and  fair  ; 
There  must  be  a  charm  or  a  spell  in 

The  country  your  heart  could  ensnare 
From  the  love  of  this  dear  land  behind  you  : 

StiU  the  scenes  of  your  childhood,  machree, 
Should  in  memory's  dreams  ever  find  you — 

Oh,  then  come  back,  dear  Katie,  to  me  I 

Oh  !  is  it  that  beautiful  Erin 

Has  lost  all  its  charms  for  yon  ? 
Are  the  daughters  of  France  more  endearing? 

Are  the  sons  of  old  Ireland  less  true  ? 
Are  the  haunts  of  your  young  happy  childhood 

Less  bright  than  they  once  used  to  be — 
The  mountain,  the  lake,  and  the  wild  wood  ? 

Ah  !  come  back,  dear  Katie,  to  me  ! 

Fall  oft  have  you  said,  though  you'd  view  all 

The  beautiful  lands  o'er  the  seas. 
Yet  dearer  to  you  Carntnal 

Than  the  Alps  or  the  wild  Pyrenees— 
That  Kerry's  green  valleys  enchanting. 

Beside  where  Laune's  waters  flow  free. 
Would  ever  your  mem'ry  be  haunting — ■ 

Oh  !  come  back,  dear  Katie,  to  me  ! 

How  long,  love,  with  haart-felt  emotion 

Must  I  list  to  the  blue  waves'  refrain. 
Ere,  cleaving  the  Eastern  ocean, 

Some  good  ship  brings  Katie  again  ? 
I  sigh  for  that  hour  when,  obeying 

My  heart,  I  can  say  "It  is  she  !" — 
Haste,  haste,  gallant  ship  !  why  delaying, 

That  bringest  my  Katie  to  me  ? 


OLD  IRISH  BAnDIC  STORIES. 
II.— IN  THE  LAND  OF  PERPETUAL  YOUTH. 


(cONCLtTDED  FKOM  OUR  LAST.) 

Three  days  and  three  nights,  without  ceasing,  we  were  joined 
in  battle  and  close  conflict.  But,  powerful  though  he  was, 
strong  and  vigorous,  I  brought  him  to  the  earth,  °and  imme- 
diately cut  off  his  head  with  one  unerring  blow. 

When  the  young  maidens  saw  the  ugly  giant  headless  and 
motionless,  they  gave  great  hearty  laughs  of  gladness. 

I  was  greatly  bruised  in  the  conflict.  I  was  faint  and  weak, 
for  the  blood  was  flowing  in  great  abundance  from  my  wounds. 
The  princess  herself  attended  to  me.    To  give  me  relief  from 
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pain  and  to  heal  my  wounds  she  applied  balsam  and  balmy 
cures,  which  immediately  restored  health  and  strength  to  my 
entire  frame. 

We'  then  buried  big  Fomor  Builleach  in  a  deep,  wide  grave, 
putting  clay  and  soda  over  him.  We  gathered  a  heap  of  stones 
upon  the  grave,  and  I  raised  his  monumental  flag,  and  on  it 
wrote  his  name  in  Ogham  letters. 

Next  morning  we  arose  with  the  rising  sun  to  resume  our 
journey  to  the  Land  of  Youth.  We  bade  farewell  to  the 
princess  of  the  castle,  who  at  our  departure  was  much  grieved. 

We  mounted  our  willing  steed,  and,  as  soon  as  we  turned  his 
face  to  the  West,  with  mighty  power  he  bore  us  along,  quickly 
as  the  March  wind  sweeps  over  the  mountain-top. 

But  soon  a  great  storm  arose,  the  sun  disappeared  from  the 
heavens,  the  sky  darkened  and  closed  around  us,  and  the  mighty 
sea  became  lighted  up  as  if  by  magic  fire. 

We  gazed  into  the  dark  clouds,  and  saw  the  stars  appearing 
through  the  gloom,  when  suddenly  the  winds  ceased  to  blow, 
the  storm  sank  to  rest,  the  sun  appeared  above  our  heads,  and 
we  were  in  the  Land  of  Youth. 

It  was  a  most  delightful  country — always  fresh,  always  bloom- 
ing. We  looked  around,  and  saw  afar  ofi'  a  bright-shining 
palace  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  and  beautiful  plain. 
Around  the  palace  were  many  shady  summer-houses  of  precious 
stones,  built  by  the  hands  of  skilful  workmen.  Not  a  colour 
eye  had  ever  seen  that  was  not  there  tastefully  blended — the 
rich  blue,  the  soft  green,  the  dazzling  white,  the  royal  purple, 
the  crimson,  and  the  yellow. 

From  the  palace  came  forth  to  meet  us  a  hundred  and  fifty 
gallant  men — swift  of  foot,  strong  in  action ;  and  a  hundred 
beauteous  maidens  in  rustling  silk  and  glittering  gold  ;  with  a 
countless  number  of  noble  warriors  in  shining  armour. 

The  king,  of  noble  figure,  form,  and  countenance,  followed 
after.  He  wore  a  robe  of  yellow  silk,  and  over  it  a  golden 
c^ak  of  spotless  beauty.  On  his  head  was  the  royal  crown, 
sparkling  with  diamonds,  gems,  and  precious  stones. 

Next  came  his  ever  youthful  queen,  with  fifty  graceful 
maidens  in  her  train. 

When  all  were  assembled,  and  silence  reigned,  the  King 
of  the  Land  of  Youth  proclaimed  aloud  : 

'*  This  is  noble  Oisin,  the  son  of  Fionn.  He  shall  be  the  con- 
sort of  your  gentle  princess.  Golden  Headed  Niarah." 

When  he  had  said  this,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 

"  Brave  Oisin  !  son  of  a  great  king  !  thou  art  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times  welcome  to  this  Land  of  Youth.  In  this  country 
life  has  no  end,  and  as  for  thep,  thou  shalt  be  always  young. 
There  is  no  delight  that  the  heart  seeks  or  the  mind  imagines 
that  is  not  here.  All  the  beauties,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  this 
country  I  bestow  on  thee,  Oisin,  together  with  my  fair  daughter, 
the  Golden-Headed  Niamh,  to  be  thy  wife  for  ever.  I  am  the 
King  of  the  Land  of  Youth." 

I  gave  my  great  thanks  to  the  king  ;  I  saluted  his  gentle 
queen ;  and  then  we  all  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the  king, 
where,  after  my  espousals  with  Niamh,  we  banqueted  sump- 
tuously for  ten  days  and  ten  nights. 

This,  O  Patrick  from  Rome  of  the  White  Croziers !  is  the 
story  of  my  going  to  the  Land  of  Perpetual  Youth. 

Many  long  and  happy  days  I  spent  there— three  hundred 
years  or  more — till  1  felt  a  longing  desire  to  see  again  Fionn 
and  the  Fians.  The  king  and  Golden-Headed  Niamh  gave  con- 
sent that  I  should  return  to  Eire  to  visit  Fionn  and  the  Fenian 
hosts,  but  before  my  departure  Niamh  said  to  me  : 

"Oisin  of  the  many  victories,  to  me  thy  departure  is  sorrow- 
ful indeed,  as  I  fear  thou  wilt  never  return  to  me  or  to  the  Land 
of  Youth." 

"Queen  of  Beauty,"  I  answered,  "there  is  naught  to  dread 
since  the  white  steed  is  at  my  command.  He  knows  the  way. 
He  will  bring  me  thither  with  ease,  and  bring  me  back  in 
safety." 

"Hearken  to  my  words,  Oisin,"  said  Golden-Headed  Niamh  ; 
"  if  thy  foot  touch  level  ground  thou  shalt  never  touch  again 
the  Land  of  Youth.  I  say  to  thee  again,  if  thou  alightest  from 
thy  steed  thou  shalt  never  more  alight  on  the  Land  of  Youth. 
I  say  to  thee  a  third  time,  if  thou  desoendest  off  thy  steed  and 
touch  earth  thou  shalt  be  at  once  an  old  man,  withered  and 


blind ;  thou  shalt  lose  all  thy  vigour ;  thou  shalt  not  be  able 
to  walk,  run,  or  leap,  and  thou  shalt  have  no  more  pleasant 
days." 

1  bade  farewell  to  all — the  king,  the  queen,  the  household, 
and,  above  all,  to  Niamh.  I  mounted  the  white  steed,  and 
giving  a  last  sorrowful  adieu  to  my  gentle  spouse,  I  turned 
away  from  the  Land  of  Youth. 

The  steed  came  swiftly  on,  and  I  was  soon  in  Green  Erin  of 
the  many  jewels.  On  my  arrival  I  looked  closely  aroutid  in 
every  part,  and  soon  I  began  to  feel  that  tidings  of  Fionn  and 
the  Fians  were  not  to  be  found. 

In  my  wanderings  I  saw  an  army  of  men  and  women,  who, 
when  they  came  near  me,  approached  me  with  respect,  and 
saluted  me  kindly  and  courteously,  whilst  wonder  seized  them 
on  account  of  my  size,  form,  and  appearance.  I  asked  them  if 
Fionn  and  the  Fians  were  still  alive,  and  if  they  were  not,  to 
tell  me  how  they  came  to  destruction. 

"  We  have  heard  of  Fionn,"  they  said — "  that  he  never  met 
an  equal  in  battle,  in  strength,  or  in  activity.  We  know  that 
many  of  the  deeds  of  Fionn  and  the  Fians  are  written  on  parch- 
ment by  the  wise  men  of  the  Gaels,  but  we  are  unable  to  relate 
them  to  thee.  But  we  have  heard  that  Fionn  had  a  son  of 
great  beauty  and  valour,  and  that  a  youthful  maiden  came  and 
took  him  to  the  Land  of  Youth." 

When  I  learned  that  Fionn  and  the  Fians  were  not  alive,  a 
great  weariness  came  upon  me,  arid  I  was  like  one  filled  with 
grief  and  sorrow.  In  my  melancholy  I  turned  my  face  towards 
Almhuin  (Alwin,  now  Allen)  in  broad  Leinster,  whither  my 
steed  quickly  brought  me.  Great  was  my  grief  when  I  found 
there  weeds  and  nettles  growing  over  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
Fionn  of  the  many  hosts. 

0  Patrick  !  Patrick  !  weary  for  me  was  that  day  when  I  could 
get  no  tidings  of  Fionn  and  the  Fians. 

1  turned  away  from  Almhuin  in  broad  Leinster,  and  passing 
through  Glean-an-Smoil  (the  Valley  of  the  Thrush,  now  Glena- 
smole),  I  saw  over  three  hundred  men  before  me  in  the  valley. 
One  of  them  cried  out : 

"  Come  to  our  assistance,  warrior-king,  and  save  us  from  our 
hard  fate." 

As  I  approached  I  found  that  they  were  trying  to  lift  up  a 
large  marble  flag  but  were  not  able.  Many  of  them  who  tried 
to  life  up  the  flag  were  so  heavily  pressed  by  its  weight  that  they 
lost  their  senses,  and  more  were  crushed  to  death.  The  com- 
mander of  them  said  to  me  : 

"  O  royal  hero  render  assistance  to  my  host,  or  not  one  of 
them  will  be  left  alive." 

I  said  to  him  : 

"  It  is  a  shameful  story  you  have  to  tell,  that  you  have  so 
many  men  there,  and  even  by  their  united  strength  they  are 
not  able  to  raise  that  flag.  If  my  son  Oscar  were  here  he  would 
take  the  flag  and  throw  it  over  the  heads  of  your  host  and  far 
away  beyond  them." 

I  bent  forward,  took  the  flag  in  my  right  hand,  and  with  the 
strength  of  my  arm,  flung  it  seven  perches  from  its  place.  But 
the  heavy  strain  broke  the  girth  of  the  saddle,  and  I  fell  sud- 
denly on  the  ground. 

No  sooner  did  I  touch  the  earth  than  the  white  steed  turned 
towards  the  West  and  vanished.  I  was  left  alone.  My  sight 
was  gone,  my  form  and  countenance  changed,  my  strength  and 
activity  departed,  my  youth  turned  into  old  age ;  so  that  I  am  now 
an  old  man,  poor,  weak,  and  blind,  powerless  and  helpless,  un- 
known and  unesteemed. 

Such,  Patrick,  is  the  story  of  my  going  to  the  Land  of  Per- 
petual Youth,  and  of  my  sorrowful  return. 


A  lady  sent  a  note  to  the  newspaper  to  get  a  recipe  to  cure 
the  whooping  cough  in  a  pair  of  twins.  By  mistake  a  receipe 
for  pickling  onions  was  unconsciously  inserted,  and  her  name 
attached,  and  she  received  this  answer  through  the  answers  to 
correspondents: — "Mrs.  L.  H.  M. — If  not  too  young,  skin 
them  pretty  closely,  immerse  in  scalding  water,  sprinkle  plenti- 
fully with  salt,  and  immerse  them  for  a  few  days  in  strong 
brine." 
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O'CONNELL. 


BY  PATRICK  BARDAN. 


Oh  I  gone  is  the  glory  that  circled  the  name 

Of  him  who  redeemed  us  from  bondage  and  chains, 

And  of  all  the  bright  temples  we  built  to  hia  fame 
In  our  once  grateful  souls  scarce  a  vestige  remains. 

His  name  is  unheard  in  the  cottage  and  hall, 

Where  once,  with  emotion,  his  praises  were  sung  : 

And  seldom  the  ransomed  slave  cares  to  recall 
A  word  of  the  gospel  that  fell  from  his  tongue. 

But,  O'Connell  !  while  thought  finds  a  place  in  my  brain, 
Or  the  life-blood  pulsates  in  this  bosome  of  mine, 

My  feelings  will  turn  from  Ambition's  proud  fane 
And  sacrifice  Love  at  thy  memory's  shrine  ! 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  THOiMAS  Moore. 


The  splendid  talents  of  Lord  Strafford  and  the  imposing  dig- 
nity of  his  death  may  well  justify  a  feeling  of  sympathy  in  hia 
fate  ;  but  there  would  be  no  living  in  this  world  if  there  were 
not  such  examples  to  hang  up  in  the  halls  where  Power  holds 
his  revel,  and,  like  those  awful  mementos  in  the  banqueting- 
rooms  of  the  Egyptians,  chasten  hia  pride  and  check  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  riot. 


Chapter  VIII.  ! 
1625-1G49.  ' 
Lord  Strafford  was  a  man  whom  the  lovers  of  arbitrary  power 
ought  to  canonize  ;  fur  seldom  has  more  lustre  been  thrown  over 
their  bad  cause  than  by  "those  rare  abilities  of  hia  (as  Lord 
Digby  well  expressed  it),  of  which  God  gave  him  the  use,  but  the 
devil  the  application." 

His  government  in  Ireland  was,  on  a  small  scale,  a  perfect 
model  of  despotism,*  combining  all  the  brute  coercion  of  the 
East,  with  all  the  refined  perfidy  and  Machiavelism  of  the  West, 
and  giving  full  rein  to  talents  of  the  noblest  breed  in  the 
most  unbounded  career  of  oppression  and  injustice.  i 

There  are  some  of  his  acts  which  might  almost  turn  men  into 
rebels  but  to  read — and  yet  Hume,  to  whom  the  severity  of  the 
Star  Chamber  appeared  only  "  somewhat  blameable,"  has,  in  the 
same  spirit,  styled  the  acts  of  Lord  Strafford  in  Ireland  "inno- 
cent, and  even  laudable."  i 
History  has  been  called  '  *  philosophy  teaching  by  examples" 
— and  if  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Strafford  with  the  views  of 
his  perfidious  master  in  violating  the  solemn  pledge  given  to 
the  Catholics — if  his  private  advice  to  the  monarch  to  disregard 
this  pledge  while  he  publicly  rebuked  the  Parliament  for 
harbouring  the  least  doubt  of  its  ainserity — if  his  readiness, 
when  even  Charles  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  such  deceit, 
to  take  all  the  infamy  of  the  transaction  on  himself — if  that 
unparalleled  system  of  robbery,  under  the  pretext  of  an  inquiry 
into  titles,  to  which,  adopted  with  improved  machinery  from 
the  preceding  reign,  he  gave  all  the  impulse  of  his  powerful 
mind,  and  by  which  the  whole  province  of  Connaught  became 
the  booty  of  the  Crown  and  its  minions — if  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures by  which  he  enforced  this  scheme  of  plunder,  fining, 
pillorying,  and  branding  such  jurors  as  hesitated  to  find  a  title 
in  the  king — if  his  flagitious  trial  of  Lord  Mountnorris,  where 
himself,  the  accuser,  presided,  and  the  only  witness  against  the 
accused  sat  among  the  judges — if  such  transactions  as  these  are 
to  be  held  up  as  examples  of  the  innocent  and  the  laudable, 
then  let  Hume's  own  "  Sceptic"  take  the  world  into  his  hands, 
and  remove  all  those  landmarks  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice 
and  injustice,  by  which  honest  men  have  hitherto  steered  ;  let 
tyranny  and  turbulence,  perfidy  and  plunder,  be  the  order  of 
day  among  rulers  and  their  subjects  ;  and  let  Captain  Rock  and 
the  Czar  of  Russia  divide  the  world  between  them.  I  shall  not 
complain  of  rmj  share  in  the  arrangement,  and  I  will  answer  for 
the  magnanimous  Alexander  being  equally  satisfied  with  his. 

It  is  not,  however,  Hume  alone  that  has  contributed  to  throw 
a  false  light  round  the  memory  of  Lord  Strafford.  His  able 
biographer,  Macdiarmid,  has  also,  perhaps  unconsciously,  given 
somewhat  too  softened  atone  to_the  "  umbrata  atque  a.'spera"  of 
his  picture  ;  and  has  had  the  forbearance  to  go  through  the  de- 
tail of  such  insulting  enormities  without  suffering  one  true 
spark  of  indignation  to  "  kindle  as  he  runs." 

*  In  one  of  his  letters  he  asserts  triumphantly,  "  now  the  king  is 
as  abolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  whole  world  can  be." 


Chapter  IX. 
1641. 

To  an  amateur  of  rebellions  like  myself  the  contemplation  of 
even  an  old  Irish  one  is  as  gratifying  as  the  study  of  a  real 
cinq;ue  cento  to  a  connoisseur — the  skill  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  always  furnished  the  materials  for  the  work  being 
only  equalled  by  the  con  spirito  style  in  which  the  people  have 
always  executed  it. 

There  is  extant  in  our  family  a  journal  kept  by  one  of  my 
ancestors  during  the  early  part  of  the  great  Rebellion  of  1G41  ; 
and,  though  the  good  old  gentleman  who  wrote  it  was  bed- 
ridden at^the  time,  and  therefore  could  not  share  in  the  pastime 
that  was  going  on,  the  intense  interest  which  he  took  in  the 
progress  of  the  revolt,  and  the  alternation  of  his  hopes  and 
fears  according  as  the  Government  threw  in  more  or  less  fuel  to 
the  flame  are  expressed  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  and  naioete, 
which  may  render  the  perusal  of  a  few  extracts  not  altogether 
unpleasant. 

These  details  are  also  curious,  as  giving  us  an  insight  into  the 
process  by  which  great  rebellions  have  always  been  got  up  in 
Ireland.  The  same  drama,  a  little  modernized,  was  acted  over 
again  in  1798  ;  and  the  prompter's  book  and  stage  directions  are 
still  at  hand  in  the  archives  of  Dublin  Castle,  whenever  an  able 
Orange  manager  shall  be  found  to  preside  over  a  renewal  of  the 
spectacle  : — 

"  September  29,  1641.— Matters  took  well.  Sir  William 
Parsons*  hath  but  lately  declared,  at  a  public  entertainment, 
that  within  a  twelvemonth  no  Catholic  shall  be  seen  in  Ire- 
land— have  despatched  this  speech  to  Ulster,  where  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neil  will  turn  it  unto  good  account.  Also,  Sir  John  Clot- 
worthy  hath  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  conversion 
of  the  Papists  of  Ireland  is  only  to  be  effected  by  a  Bible  in  one 
hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  This,  with  a  little  engrafting  of 
other  matter  thereon,  cannot  fail  in  time  to  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  That  gallant  gentleman,  Roger  Moore,  is  busy  in  the 
North ;  those  robberies  committed  on  his  noble  ancestors  whereby 
himself  is  made  a  beggar  do  sorely  haunt  him. 

"  October  3. — Informers,  it  is  said,  have  been  to  the  Castle, 
to  represent  the  unusual  and  suspicious  resort  of  persons  to  the 
house  of  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal  ;  as  also  the  secret  journeys  of  the 
Lord  Maguire,  &c.,  &c.  But  there  is  no  fear  that  the  Lords 
Justices  will  attend  to  these  forewarnings.  Rebellion  is  a 
goose  that  layeth  golden  eggs,  and  they,  at  least,  will  not  be  the 
fools  to  kill  it. 

"  October  25. — There  wanted  a  puff  to  the  flame  in  the  North, 
and  it  hath  come  as  seasonably  as  we  could  have  desired.  Cer- 
tain petitions  have  been,  at  public  assizes  and  other  public  places, 
made  known  and  read  to  many  persons  of  quality,  purporting 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  Catholics  is  at  hand,t  and  that  all 
who  will  not  forthwith  turn  Protestants  shall  be  hanged  up  at 
their  own  doors.    This  news  hath  been  like  a  match  unto  the 

*  One  of  the  two  Lords  Justices, 
•t-  That  this  was  no  visionary  alarm  may  be  proved  from  a  variety 
of  testimonies.  "  It  is  evident,''  says  Dr.  Warner,  "  from  the 
Lords  Justices'  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  they  hoped  for  an  extirpation,  not  of  the  mere  Irish  only,  but 
of  all  the  old  English  families  also  that  were  Roman  Catholics." 
Among  many  statements  in  Carte  to  the  same  purport,  I  shall  select 
the  following  : — ^"  There  is  too  much  reason  to  think,  that  as  the 
Lords  Justices  really  wished  the  rebellion  to  spread,  aud  more  gen- 
tlemen of  estates  to  be  involved  in  it,  that  the  forfeitures  might  be 
the  greater  and  a  general  plantation  be  carried  on  by  a  new  set  of 
English  Protestants  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  the  ruin  and  expulsion 
of  all  the  old  English  and  natives  that  were  lloman  Catholics  ;  so 
to  promote  what  they  wished  they  gave  out  speeches  upon  occasions, 
insinuating  such  a  design,  and  that  in  a  short  time  there  would  not 
be  a  Roman  Catholic  left  in  the  kingdom." 
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mine.  Sir  Phelim  O'Neal  hath  already  seized  upon  the  castles 
of  Charleinont  and  Mountjoy — Tanderagee  hath  been  surprised 
by  O'Hanlon — Sir  Con  Magennia  is  in  possession  of  Newry,  and 
a  bold  dash  hath  been  made  into  Fermanagh  by  Roger  Maguire. 
Blood-letting,  however,  is,  as  yet,  but  rare  ;  nor  hath  any  pro- 
vince, except  Ulster,  yet  risen. 

"  26. — Yesterday  their  Catholic  lordships  of  the  Pale,  Lords 
Gormanstown,  Netterville,  Fitzwilliam,  Howth,  Kildare,  Fin- 
gal,  Dunsany,  and  Slane,  were  to  the  council  to  express  their 
abhorrence  of  the  conspiracy  that  hath  broken  forth,  and  to  de- 
mand arms  for  their  own  defence  and  for  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  Lords  Justices  did  dismiss  them  with  much 
coldness  and  evasion,  and  with  but  scant  supply  of  arms,  whereat 
they  are,  as  might  be  expected,  sorely  motified.  Most  marvel- 
lously do  these  Lords  J ustices  play  into  our  hands  ;  and  if  they 
but  prosper  in  putting  these  great  nobles  of  the  Pale  into  des- 
peration, we  shall,  in  truth,  have  rare  work  of  it ! 

"November  10. — All  again  looks  downward,  and  there 
seemeth  but  small  chance  of  a  general  rising  this  Winter.  His 
Majesty  hath  writ  over  to  tho  Lords  Justices  that  he  will  no 
longer  deceive  his  loving  subjects  of  Ireland,  but  that,  in  the 
Parliament  forthwith  to  be  assembled,  the  long  desited  graces 
shall  be  propounded  and  confirmed.  Blank  tidings  these  for 
our  gallants  in  the  North.  Roger  Moore  may  now  go  whistle 
after  his  fair  Leinster  domains,  and  Sir  Phelim  must  turn  the 
old  Tyrone  helmet  into  a  drinking-cup.  Our  only  hope  is  in  the 
Lords  J  ustices. 

"  November  17. — The  Lords  Justices  have  prorogued  the  Par- 
liament without  suffering  the  promised  graces  to  be  therein 
propounded  or  even  mentioned.  Whereby  all  chance  of  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  is  happily  at  an  end,  and  we  may  now  expect 
a  right  merry  Winter.  The  Byrnes  of  Wicklow  were  up  on  the 
12th,  twenty-four  O'Farrels  of  Longford  have  joined,  and  the 
Tooles  and  Cavanaghs  of  Caterlogh  are  stirring. 

"November  18. — Tidings  just  come  to  hand  that  on  the 
13th  ult.  the  English  and  Scotch  of  Carrickfergus  did  issue  forth, 
and  attack  and  murder,  in  the  island  of  Magee,  3,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  innocent  persons,  there  being  as  yet 
no  appearance  of  revolt  in  that  quarter.  If  this  doth  not  cause 
all  Ireland  to  rise  on  the  sudden,  then  is  the  blood  of  her  Macs 
run  dry,  and  her  ancient  O's  become  cyphers  indeed. 

"  19. — Already  hath  the  scabbard  been  put  away  since  the 
foul  adventure  of  Island  M.igee  ;  and,  at  Lurgan  and  other 
places,  repayment  hath  been  taken,  with  heavy  interest,  for  the 
treachery  of  that  night.  Sir  Phelim  is  now  blooded,  and  we 
shall  not  soon  see  the  end  on't. 

"December  3. — The  Lords  Justices  have  taken  back  with 
much  insult  the  few  arms  entrusted  to  the  lords  of  the  Pale, 
and  banished  them  from  Dublin,  whereby  the  disaffection  of 
these  great  nobles  is  decided,  and  they  are  already,  it  is  said, 
communing  with  Roger  Moore. 

"December  4. — Colonel  Coote  hath,  in  reward  of  his  mur- 
derous carnage  at  Wicklow,  been  appointed  governor  of  Dublin. 

"  December  8. — There  is  an  order  of  both  Houses  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  dated  November  30,  directing  the  Lords  J  us- 
tices to  '  grant  his  majesty's  pardon  to  all  those  who  within  a 
convenient  time  shall  return  to  their  obedience.'  This  might, 
as  the  saying  goes,  spoil  sport ;  bat  that  the  Lords  Justices  are 
too  keen  on  their  scent  of  forfeitures  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
turned  therefrom  by  any  such  clemency  ;  accordingly,  no  pro- 
clamation of  this  nature  hath  appeared,  and  matters  go  on  right 
riotously  still. 

"December  9. — Munster  will  soon  be  up,  for  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident hath  gone  thither  to  tranquillise  it.  He  hath  already 
put  to  death  four  persons  at  Ballyowen,  hanged  six  innocent 
labourers  at  Ballymurrin,  and  eight  at  Ballygalburt ;  and  when 
those  loyal  gentlemen,  the  Butlers  of  Kilveylaghlen  and  Baliy- 
nakill,  with  the  Lord  Dnnboyne  at  their  head,  alarmed  by  the 
ill  blood  which  this  cruelty  had  produced,  did  come  to  ofit'er 
their  services  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  province,  the  Lord 
President  told  them,  in  his  hasty,  furious  way,  that  '  they  were 
all  rebels  alike,  that  he  would  not  trust'one  soul  of  them,  but 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  hang  the  best  of  them.'  Whether 
these  noble  gentlemen  will  continue  to  be  loyal  after  such 
speeches  remains  to  be  seen. 


"December.— At  last  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale 
have  declared  themselves,  and  now  the  whole  nation  hath  risen 
in  arms.  The  seal  which  their  supreme  council  hath  framed  to 
itself,  wherewith  to  seal  all  credentials  of  office,  beareth  first  the 
mark  of  a  long  cross,  then,  on  the  right  side,  a  crown  ;  on  the 
left  a  harp,  with  a  dove  above,  and  a  flaming  heart  below  the 
cross,  with,  round  about,  this  inscription  ;  '  Pro  Deo,  et  Rege, 
et  patria  Hibernia  unanimes  !'  " 

1  need  not,  I  trust,  apologise  for  the  length  of  these  extracts 
— they  contain  the  concentrated  essence  of  Irish  history. 

The  venerable  journalist  has  recorded  several  other  items  of 
this  valuable  receipt  for  rebellion,  which  was  used  with  such 
effect  by  the  Lords  Justices  of  that  time,  and  by  them  trans- 
mitted to  all  succeeding  practitioners.  "Thus,"  he  says,  "on 
the  22nd  of  March,  Mr.  Hugh  M'Mahon  was  put  to  the  rack  in 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  and,  on  the  day  following,  Sir  John  Read 
suffered  the  same.  Mr.  Patrick  Barnwell  of  Kilbrue,  who  was 
racked  the  other  day,  is  now  found  out  to  be  wholly  innocent, 
and  many  apologies  have  been  thereupon  made  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman." 

By  such  means  as  these— and  I  have  given  but  a  faint  notion 
of  their  atrocity— was  the  country  lashed  up  into  that  paroxysm 
of  "  wild  justice"  which,  to  this  day,  is  denominated  an  "odious 
and  unnatural  rebellion,"  and  in  which,  the  readers  of  Hume's 
history  are  taught  to  believe,  the  whole  guilt  and  barbarity  lay 
on  the  side  of  the  Irish. 

(to  be  continued.) 


ULICK  BAWN. 

BY  C.  G. 

[The  castle  of  Belleek,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Moy,  was 
taken  a.d.  1595  by  the  Irish  forces  of  Theobald  Mac  William  Burke, 
and  the  English  garrison,  as  well  as  the  force  sent  to  its  relief  by  Sir 
Richard  Bingham,  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  On  this  event 
the  poem  is  founded.] 

They  came,  the  godless  Saxon  horde. 

In  thousands  o'er  the  Moy — 
They  came  with  ruthless  tire  and  sword 

To  plunder,  slay,  destroy  ; 
Their  red-cross  banner  o'er  Ijelleek 

Streamed  in  the  Summer  breeze — 
Thy  holy  sign,  0  Saviour  meek, 

To  shiae  o'er  men  like  these  ! 

And  o'er  Tirawley  through  the  night 

The  signal  beacons  blazed  ; 
In  many  an  ardent  heart  as  bright 

An  answering  flame  was  raised. 
And  thy  heart  glowed  as  glows  the  sky 

At  Summer  morning's  dawn — 
Thy  patriot  spirit  in  thine  eye 

yhone  brightly,  Ulick  Bawn. 

That  night  the  banshee's  dismal  wail 

My  sad  heart  tilled  with  dread  ; 
He  said  'twas  but  the  moaning  gale, 

And  kissed  the  tears  I  shed  ; 
And  when  above  the  meadow  lands 

The  lark  sang  high  and  loud. 
He  marched  to  join  your  gallant  bands, 

O'Donnell,  Burke,  O'Dowd. 

I  saw  him  cross  the  verdant  hill 

Beside  the  Moy's  bright  stream, 
And  as  he  leaped  the  dancing  rill 

His  polished  weapons  gleam  ; 
And  then  he  waved  his  last  adieu, 

And  gave  his  parting  cheer  : 
That  manly  voice  I  felt— I  knew — 

I  ne'er  again  should  hear, 

I  saw  the  smoke  of  battle  rise 

High  o'er  the  lofty  trees  ; 
I  heard  the  shots  and  battle-cries, 
And,  floating  on  the  breeze, 
\  The  cheer  re-echoed  o'er  and  o'er 

That  tilled  the  woodlands  brown 


When  victor  Irish  clansmea  tore 
The  SaxoQ  banner  down. 

When  sank  the  Bun  at  eventide 

The  fearful  fight  was  o'er — 
Oh  !  how  I  longed,  oh  !  how  I  sighed 

To  meet  my  love  once  more — 
To  see  him  cross  the  woodland  glade — 
-  To  hear  him  call  my  name  ; 
In  vain  I  listened,  watched,  and  prayed, 

For  Ulick  never  came. 

So  through  the  trees  ere  twilight  fled 

I  took  my  timid  way, 
On  every  side  the  ghastly  dead 

And  helpless  dying  lay. 
I  sought  him  o'er  the  bloody  ground  ; 

And  on  the  corpse- strewn  lawn, 
With  dead  above  him  and  around, 

1  found  my  Ulick  Bawn  ! 

There  in  that  fearful,  blood  stained  place 

My  darling  lay  at  rest, 
The  old  smile  on  his  manly  face. 

The  death-wound  in  hia  breast ; 
I  kissed  his  brow  so  cold  and  white, 

I  raised  his  drooping  head. 
But  ah  !  from  Ulick's  eyes  the  light 

For  evermore  had  fled. 

Beneath  a  tall  and  stately  tree 

His  lonely  grave  they  made- 
There  the  wild  song-birds'  minstrelsy 

In  Springtime  fills  the  shade  ; 
There,  too,  the  Summer  sun's  bright  ray 

Kests  on  a  grassy  mound. 
And  there  my  sad  heart  lies  for  aye, 

With  Ulick  'neath  the  ground. 


JOANNY  THE  FAIRIES. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  COUNTY  CORK. 
By  Be],gid. 

I  tell  you  'tis  no  dhoorshe-dhorshe  at  all — no  "  he  said  and  she 
said" — but  the  plain  thruth,  an' nothing  else.  It  happened  to 
a  near  friend  of  my  own  father's,  an'  I  see  the  same  woman 
myself  whin  she  was  ould  as  often  as  I  have  fingers  an'  toes  on 
me,  an*  I  a  slip  of  a  youngster  running  about  the  place  for  my 
own  divaraion ;  an'  to  this  day  any  one  at  all  living  anear  Blarney 
would  tell  you  the  same  that  I'm  going  to  tell  you  now  about 
Joanny  the  Fairies,  jeat  as  it  happened,  no  more  an'  no  less. 

'Tis  sixty  good  year  ago  now — ay,  bedad — an',  av  I  said  it, 
nearer  to  seventy — since  ould  Madam  Jeffers,*  that  could  bring 
a  man  from  the  gallows  every  day  in  the  year  av  she  liked,  was 
living  in  the  castle  before  her  son  the  heir  delapydated  the 
house  an'  tossicated  the  place  an'  sould  all  the  beautyfuU 
haythena  and  gladyatbora  that  wor  spread  out  about  the 
square,  for  nothing  in  the  world  only  to  aggryvate  her 
an'  to  put  her  to  an'  fro  in  her  mind.  Ah !  them  wor 
the  good  times,  an'  the  fine  prices  for  farmers,  through 
the  mains  av  poor  Boney  fighting  an'  warring — playing 
foot-ball  width  the  world,  my  dear,  an'  putting  everything 
three-an-a  keijlie.  An'  twas  the  JefFerses  wor  the  grand  people 
all  out,  that  would  come  maybe  width  the  pair  o'  pistols  an' 
shoot  you,  an'  afther wards,  whin  their  passhin  would  cool,  give 
you  the  horse  or  the  fat  cow  or  the  coUop  av  sheep,  to  make  it 
up  again.  Ah  !  Blarney  was  the  place  then.  An'  there  was 
none  o'  them  railroads  or  steamboats  that  do  be  busting  an'  kill- 
ing the  people  hour  an'  rninnit ;  but  everything  plain  an'  aisey 
an'  quiet.  An'  there  was  none  of  them  combustyblea  that's 
going  now  in  farming,  only  the  three  fine  crops — the  wheat,  an' 
the  oats,  an'  the  barley — an'  then  the  praties,  au'  so  on,  begin 

•  The  Madame  Jeffries  mentioned  here  was  sister  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Fitzgibbon.  That  was  probably  the  reason  she  was  supposed 
to  have  such  influence. 


again.  An'  then  there  was  the  fine  homely  graffing,  when  all  the 
youngsthera  used  to  have  sich  fun  roasting  the  eggs  an'  the 
praties  in  the  hot  aihes,  sending  their  plough  or  their  pair  o 
ploughs  to  aitch  other  ;  nor  there  waru't  any  of  them  winnowing 
machines  in  fashin,  only  the  fine  sheet  at  the  cross  roads,  or  up 
in  the  high  fields,  av  a  windy  day,  an'  all  the  girls  watch- 
ing it,  an'  letting  the  chaff  fly  with  the  blast,  that  av  you 
plaise  is  sould  now  at  the  fippence  an'  aixpince  a  bag  to  fill 
ticks  width. 

Well,  among  all  the  tininthry  ondher  the  Jeflferses  there 
wasn't  one  betther  off  than  Tim  Ahearne.  He  had  the  farm 
that  I'm  tould  is  model  farm  now— bad  scran  to  'era  for  models- 
one  would  think  that  there  was  never  a  blade  o'  grass  grew  iu 
Ireland  ontil  them  pettycoat-looaes  from  Scotland  come  over  to 
taitch  ua  how  to  shake  hayseed  !  Mavrone  ?  tisn't  one  or  two 
things  the  ould  counthry  has  to  throuble  her,  but  many  a  thing 
besides. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  Tim  Ahearne  was  a  atuddy  dacint  man, 
well  known  in  fair  an'  market  as  a  good  buyer  an'  seller  an'  a 
good  judge  of  a  baist  ;  but  be  the  good  stick  'twas  no  saicretin 
the  ploughland,  or  in  the  next  to  it  either,  that  the  *'  grey  mare 
was  the  betther  horso"  at  home  ;  for  his  wife  was  a  rattlin'  tine 
'oman  bedad— five  feet  eight  av  she  was  an  inch  in  her  stocking 
vamps,  width  a  tetch  of  the  fox  in  her  blood,  an'  a  tongue  in  her 
head  that  could  laive  Tim  know  what  waa  what  while  she'd  be 
looking  about  her.  She  was  a  great  'oman  entirely,  though,  at 
the  milk  an'  butther,  a  knowing  clane  housekeeper,  an'  a  good 
mother  av  childher,  av  ever  there  was  one  to  be  found. 

Well,  Tim  was  very  quiet  au'  easy-going  ;  an'  he  used  to  take 
no  notice  of  her  talk,  but  left  her  folly  on  till  she  was  tired 
always  ;  for,  egorra,  though  he  was  a  small  man,  he  hadn't  any 
consait  in  himself  that  way  that  a'most  all  thim  little  forty-foots 
have  in  themselves,  letting  on  that  it  would  come  like  playing 
marbles  to  'em  to  thrip  a  steeple.  He  wasn't  that  soart  at  all, 
but  he  used  take  a  great  shine  entirely  though  out  of  Joanny, 
through  her  looking  so  big  and  plentyfull  alongside  av  him  at 
Mass  av  a  Sunday,  or  behind  him  on  her  beautyfuU  drab  cloth 
pillion  at  a  berrin'  or  a  hauling  home  among  the  neighbours. 
So  that  between  ahe  having  her  own  way  width  her  tongue,  an' 
he  taking  hia  own  way  widthout  making  her  an  anawer,  taking  a 
sup  whin  it  answered  him,  an'  laving  it  alone  whin  it  didn't,  be 
the  pipes  o'  Munsther  they  lived  as  paiceable  and  continted  as 
any  couple  in  the  barony. 

Well,  my  dear,  it  come  about  that  Joanny  was  put  to  bed 
width  her  first  son— for  the  three  other  childher  she  had  wor 
only  girls- a  fine  armful  of  a  boy,  my  dear  ;  an'  everything 
wint  on  well,  an'  the  mother,  sthrong  an'  hearty,  an'  likely  to 
be  up  in  a  couple  av  days,  waa  able  to  give  her  ordhers  out  o 
the  bed  to  the  maids  an'  the  sarvint  boys,  not  forgetting  a  lick 
o'  the  tongue  to  Tim  besides  av  she  thought  he  was  dhrinking  a 
good  health  to  the  young  man  in  the  bed  -  too  often.  But  he 
was  used  to  that,  and  it  rubbed  off  av  him  aisy  ;  an'  indeed  he 
often  said  to  his  cronies  : 

'"Tis  lonesome  I'd  be  av  she  didn't  tell  me  every  now  an' 
then  that  I'll  be  sorry  for  my  doin's  yet." 

Wei),  my  de%T,  this  was  the  way  that  everything  was,  whin 
one  mornin'  Tim  wint  in  as  ushul  whin  he  got  up,  to  see  how 
the  wife  was  afther  the  night  an'  give  her  "  Dhca  guoUh,"  an' 
look  at  the  way  the  babby  was  thriving,  whin,  God  bless  the 
hearers  an'  where  'tis  tould,  the  eyesight  spread  in  his  head 
whin  he  see  out  before  him,  in  the  place  av  the  splindid  bedfuU 
of  a  woman  he  left  there  last  night,  an'  ould  spiiit  collwk  av  a 
yallah  sperit  without  a  tooth  in  her  head,  an'  her  two  little  red 
ferrets  av  eyes  squinting  up  crooked  at  him,  an'  his  beautyfull 
crathur  of  an  infant  with  hia  little  fists  doubled  up  an'  his  little 
face  like  a  blue  bag,  he  was  in  sioh  a  passhin  alongside  av  her. 
Ayeh,  my  dear,  he  frightened  up  at  wanst,  au'  "My  good 
woman,"  sea  he,  "  what  brought  you  here  !" 

But  the  never  a  word  my  ould  lady  answered  him,  but 
squinted  up  at  him  worse  than  ever. 

Well,  at  last  he  thought  that  maybe 'twaa  the  way  Joanny 
found  heraelf  so  athrong  that  she  got  up  an'  wint  out  as  far  aa 
the  cowhouse  to  see  afihor  the  milking,  an'  that  the  one  in  the 
bed  waa  some  poor  onshuck  of  a  craithure  that  sthrayed  in  an' 
I  led  down  in  the  warm  place  whin  she  found  it  impty.  But 
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bedad  he  wasu't  long  or  lazy  finding  out  hia  mistake  ;  the  ould 
lady  was  there  for  good,  av  you  plaise,  an'  his  fine  slashing 
woman  av  a  wife  was  gone. 

Well,  av  coorse,  he  made  an  alarm,  an'  all  the  women  av  the 
place  wor  soon  screeching  an'  bawling  about  the  bed.  But 
egorra  av  the  Tower  o'  Babble — where  they  say  all  the  talk  was 
— walked  down  in  the  room  to  her,  'twouldn't  put  any  stir  in 
the  sthranger,  an'  one  av  the  neighbours  whipt  away  the  poor 
babby  at  wanst  to  get  him  christened,  the  way  noithing  would 
have  any  power  over  him  at  all  evints. 

Howsever,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  this  sthrange  ould 
'oman,  whoever  she  was,  lingered  width  'em  for  a  month  in  the 
bed,  an'  there  she  died ;  an'  indeed  be  all  accouats  Tim 
Ahearne  acted  every  way  dacint  be  her,  an'  gev  her  a  wake  an' 
funeral  fit  for  anyone,  gentle  or  simple  ;  an'  be  degrees  he 
begin  to  come  round  again  ;  for,  though  he  often  missed  poor 
Joanny  from  him,  still,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  a  fair  an'  aisy- 
going  little  man  ;  an,  afther  all,  I'm  tould  (1  dunno  myself — 
the  knot  was  never  tied  on  me,  the  Lord  save  us  !)  that  there's 
many  a  worse  thrial  to  a  man  thin  losing  his  wife,  for  he  must 
be  the  ould  boy  all  out  if  he  couldn't  soon  get  many  a  one  to 
replace  her.  An'  he  brought  in  a  very  proper  studdy  'oman — 
an'  aunt  av  his  own — to  look  after  the  house  an'  take  care  of  the 
little  childher.  She  was  a  widow,  to  be  shure  ;  but  if  she  was 
atself,  she  was  none  of  tlieai scure.^has  that  goes  to  the  first  man's 
berrin'  width  the  tear  in  one  eye  monjah,  au'  the  cast  in  the 
other,  looking  out  for  the  aeckind.  But  sure  every  one  to  their 
thrade  ;  an'  craitures  must  do  for  theinaelves  some  way.  But 
av  she  was  a  widow  three  times  over,  sure  the  widow  Geary 
couldn't  expect  her  own  brother's  son  to  marry  her.  So,  having 
nothing  else  in  view  about  him,  she  minded  Tim's  house  an' 
family  well  for  nine  or  ten  months,  as  all  the  neighbours  saw  ; 
an'  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  poor  thravelling  woman  that  used 
always  to  raysoart  the  house  for  a  night's  lodging  when  she 
come  that  way,  come  in  one  evening,  an'  afther  keening  Misthiss 
Ahearne  well — for  she  was  a  tine  crier,  and  wasu't  there  before 
since  she  wa,s  gone — an  afther  aitiag  a  fine  supper  of  praties 
that  wor  as  dhry  as  any  bread,  an'  everyone  as  big  as  her  own 
head,  an'  the  best  av  thick  milk  an'  new  milk  mixed,  an'  a  good 
bit  of  corn  butther,  she  led  down  in  the  bed  of  fine  clane  sthraw, 
au'  bed  clothes  according,  that  was  always  kep'  in  the  little 
puck  anearthe  fire  for  the  use  of  the  like  of  her,  the  craithures, 
afther  their  day's  travelling. 

But,  egonney'a,  in  the  morning,  whin  she  took  hsr  brekfast 
av  the  same  as  she  got  the  night  before,  she  looked  very  mourn- 
ful in  herself,  an'  very  dark  ;  an'  she  called  Tim  o'  one  side, 
au'  £63  she,  "  Misther  Ahearne,"  ses  she,  '•  I  have  a  thing  to  tell 
you." 

So  he  walked  out  width  her  into  the  farmyard  quite  keerless, 
width  his  two  hands  in  his  pockets  ;  an'  to  be  sure  'twas  marriage 
ran  in  the  aunt's  head,  an'  all  their  heads  whin  they  see  'em 
going  out  together,  for  they  knew  Bridheen  was  a  spaiker  ;  an' 
the  girls  an'  the  men  in  the  kitchen  begin  to  wink  at  one  another 
an'  to  nudge  one  another  an'  to  whisper  one  another  : 

"  'Tis  a  match  she  h'ard  of  for  the  masther,  an'  she  come  of 
the  message  to  him  about  it  surely." 

But,  ochone !  mavrone !  all  av  a  suddint  they  h'atd  a  pillilu 
outside  that  soatthered  'em  all  at  wanst  to  see  what  was  the 
matther.  An'  when  they  run  out  what  was  there  before  'em 
but  the  far-a-tkee,  an'  he  having  a  hoult  of  Bridheen  be  the 
top  of  the  ould  shawl  she  wore,  an'  he  shaking  her  while  there 
was  shaking  'ithin  her,  for  fair  passhin. 

"  Yerrah  !  Tim  a  gra  gal  a  lag  machrae,  leave  some  of  the  life 
in  me,"  she  was  thrying  to  putt'  out  as  well  as  she  could.  "  I'll 
stop  here  again  to-night,"  ses  she,  "  an'  watch  yourself,  an'  thin 
you'll  see  am  I  telling  you  thruth  or  not." 

But  Tim  Would  be  shaking  her  to  this  day,  I  suppose,  he  was 
BO  mad,  but  oue  av  the  boys  tuck  him  av  her  ;  an'  thin  everyone 
axed  what  it  was  all  about. 

"This  ould  desaivin'  villin,"  ses  Tim,  "  that  wants  to  per- 
suade me  black  au'  white  that  slie  see  poor  Joanny  last  night — 
as  if  I  was  a  fool  to  believe  her  an'  her  raumashe.^' 

"  Whishst,  Tim  avic,"  ses  Mrs.  Geary,  spaiking  soft  to  him  ; 
"'tis  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  you  in  a  passhin,"  ses  she,  "but 
take  the  craithure  aisey,  an'  laive  us  all  hear  what  she  has  to 


say.    There's  manyaquare  thing  going,"  ses  she,  "  an'  the  quiet 
way  is  the  best  way  in  the  ind. " 

So  she  tuck  the  poor  woman  in,  an'  she  gave  her  a  dhrink  av 
the  spring  wather  an'  a  good  sup  av  sperits  in  it,  that  indeed 
be  all  account  they  wor  never  short  of  in  the  house  ;  an'  whin 
she  came  to  herself  she  up  an'  toult  her  story  : 

"  Twas  the  way  I  had  my  'nough  slept,  my  dear,"  ses  she  ; 
"  so  I  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  an'  I  was  dhrawing  my 
little  baid  to  me  to  say  a  couple  av  prayers,  as  av  coorse  'twas 
right  I  should,  for  my  bennyfaclhors,  an'  for  thim  that  was  good 
to  me,  here  an'  hereafter  ;  an'  whin  I  raised  up  ray  head  I 
thought  I  see  the  shaddy  passing  me,  an'  'twas  nothing  till  I 
see  Misthiss  Ahearne — paice  an'  rest  to  her  sowl,  wherever  she 
is,  the  fine  flawhoolul  woman,  that  often  gev  away  the  good 
supper  an'  the  good  breakfist  width  her  own  two  hands  ! — walk 
over  to  the  dhresser,  an*  take  the  plate  av  cowld  b'iled  praties 
an'  the  piggin  av  milk  that  ye  always  led  there  every  night  upon 
a  clain  towel,  av  coorse,  for  the  use  of  any  poor  sowl  that  might 
be  wandheriug  about  doin'  their  pinnance — the  Lord  raylieve  'em 
an'  sind  'em  a  speedy  relaise,  the  crathures  !  An'  thin,  my 
dear  people,"  ses  she,  "she  brought  'em  hether  to  the 
fire  place,  an'  dhrew  out  a  couple  av  the  red  sods,  an' 
roasted  the  praties,  an'  ait  'em  width  the  milk  as  greedy  as 
av  it  was  many  a  day  sence  she  got  a  bit  or  a  sup,  let  alone  a 
good  male  o'  vittles.  An'  afther  that,  over  she  wint  to  the 
settle  where  the  childher  wor  asleep  width  one  of  the  girls,  an' 
she  looked  at  'era,  an'  at  last  she  tuck  the  infant  out  av  the 
cradle,  an'  examined  him  well,  an'  kissed  him  ;  an'  whin  she 
put  him  back  again  she  gev  one  murnful  look  around  the 
whole  place,  an'  walked  out  again  as  she  came  in. 

Well,  Bridheen  persevaired  so  sthrong  in  her  story  that  at 
length  an'  at  last  Tim  gev  in  to  her,  an'  said  he'd  stop  up  that 
night  an'  watch.  So,  according  to  that,  the  ould  woman  stopt 
too  ;  an'  everything  was  settled  as  ushul,  only  Tim,  nistead  av 
going  to  his  bed,  tuck  his  stand  behind  the  room  doore, 
where  he  cauld  see  everything  at  hia  big  aise.  An'  sure 
enough,  in  the  dead  hour  av  the  night,  what  should  walk  into 
him  but  the  skin  an'  bones  av  his  wife — for  there  wasn't  a  bit 
av  flesh  upon  'em— an'  wint  through  the  very  same  coorse  that 
was  toult  be  Bridheen,  an'  was  jest  makin'  for  the  doore  again, 
when  out  jumped  Tim,  and  caught  a  ho  wit  av  her. 

"Yerrah!  Joanny  a  gra  gal  mac/wee,"  ses  he,  "  where  are 
you,  or  whore  do  you  be,  or  where  are  you  goin'  from  the 
childher  ?  Think  av  'em,  an'  think  av  my  lonesome  heart,  an' 
stop  width  us  ;  an'  you  mud  stop  width  us,"  ses  he,  "  for  my 
arms  are  about  you  know,  an'  I'll  never  let  you  go  again."  ^ 

"Ah!  no,  Tim  agrah,"  ses  she  very  muruful,  "you  can't 
keep  me  this  time.  I'm  nursing  for  the  Good  People,"  ses 
she,  "ever  sence  the  ould  woman  you  berrid  was  left  in  the 
bed  an'  myself  whipt  away  ;  an'  only  I  never  ait  a  bit  av  their 
vittles,"  ses  she,  "  you  never  csuld  get  me  at  all  be  any  manner 
av  mains  ;  but  as  I  didn't,  there's  one  way  av  doing  it  av  you 
have  the  courage  to  face  it."  , 

"  Out  width  it  at  wanst,"  ses  Tim,  stiff  and  aperited,  '*  an  av 
it  is  in  the  power  av  mortial  man  to  do  it  you'll  be  in  your  own 
house  in  the  moiniug."  ,  . 

"  Fair  an'  aisy,  Tim,"  sea  ahe,  making  answer— "fair  an  aisy. 
I'm  not  in  the  next  fort  to  you,"  ses  she,  "but  in  another  one 
two  miles  off  towards  the  Round  Tower  at  Whitechurch  ;  but 
in  fifteen  nights  from  this,"  ses  she,  "  they'll  be  all  removing  to 
another  place  a  good  way  ofif ;  an'  laive  you  go  to  your  brother, 
ses  she,  "  an'  to  my  brother  as  well,  an'  ax  the  two  of  'em  to  go 
along  width  you  the  night  I  mintion  to  you,  to  the  ford  ondher- 
neath  Mathea  churchyard  ;  but  foi-  your  life,"  ses.she  very  air- 
nest,  "  don't  forget  to  bring  a  bottle  av  the  blessed  wather  an  a 
black -handled  knife  width  you  ;  an'  just  exactly  between  twelve 
an'  one  o'clock  you'll  see  a  long  thrain  of  thirty  couple  a-horae- 
back  coming  towarda  you.  Laive  every  one  av  'era  pass  you, 
ses  she,  "  ontil  you  come  to  the  last  couple,  an'  1 11  be  on  the 
grey  horse  next  to  yourself.  Have  a  ring  ready  made  around 
you  with  what  I  made  mintion  av,  make  one  cut  av  the  black- 
handled  knife  through  the  reins,  an'  dhrag  me  off  av  the  horse 
into  it,  an'  I'll  be  all  right  for  evermore,"  ses  she,  for  they 
never  can  fetch  av  me  agin.  But  ontil  that's  done,  Tim  wiac/iree, 
keep  me  you  can't ;  so  let  me  go  now,  for  my  time  is  up,  an 
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you'd  be  only  doing  me  a  great  dail  av  injury  if  you  thried  to 
stop  me  to  night." 

So  Tim  listened  to  raiaon  an'  he  left  her  go  her  road,  but 
sorrowful  enough  the  poor  loving  couple  parted  from  one  another 
afther  many  a  salt  tear  dhropped  from  the  two  av  'em. 

Howsever,  the  next  morning  'twas  a  proud  woman  left  the 
huse  whin  Bridheen  left  it  with  a  bran  new  one  of  the  ould 
guineas  sewed  safe  up  in  the  plaits  av  her  petticoat — as  proud 
as  any  paycock  bedad— an'  many  a  "  Gha  Dhea  thu  slaun"  from 
the  people  of  the  house  an'  the  neighbours  ;  for  every  one  was 
glad  to  hear  that  there  was  a  chance  that  Joanny  would  be  on 
the  flure  with  'em  again. 

Well,  whin  the  time  come,  av  coorse,  Tim  wint  to  his  brother 
an'  toult  hflh  everything.  But  egonneys  av  he  did  he  got 
nothing  but  the  cowld  showlder  for  his  story.  For  ses  Davy 
Aheame,  ses  he,  "I'd  go  far  an'  near  for  you,  Tim,"  ses  he, 
"or  for  poor  Joanny  aiquilly  so,  av  it  was  anything  else  ye 
wanted  me  for  ;  bat  egor  no  one  can  expect  me  to  dhraw  the 
Good  People  upon  myself  an'  my  own  family,  so  don't  blame 
me  av  I  won't  have  any  call  to  any  pishogues  like  what  you 
make  mintion  av." 

An'  his  vanithee  was  upon  the  very  same  word. 

But  whin  he  wint  to  Joanny's  own  brother — one  Philly 
Linehan — 'twas  wuss  agin  width  him  ;  for  av  Tim  ballyragged 
the  poor  thravelling  woman,  Philly  ballyragged  Tim  twmty 
times  more. 

*'  You're  the  first  sprissaun  av  a  vehoonig  that  ever  evened 
one  av  my  family  to  the  fairies,"  ses  he  ;  an'  'twas  as  much  as 
ever  the  wife  could  do  to  keep  him  from  braining  poor  Tim 
with  the  sock  av  the  plough  that  he  had  in  his  hand  carrying  to 
be  mended.  -.-"vs 

But,  bedad,  Tim  was  loyal  to  Joanny  all  through,  an'  whin 
noane  av  'em  would  go  width  him,  be  the  piper  o'  war  he  said 
he'd  go  himself. 

An'  so  he  did,  not  forgetting  to  take  what  he  was  tould  width 
him,  along  width  the  black-handled  waypon  that  he  wanted  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  Good  People  av  they  wouldn't  give 
Joanny  back  to  him. 

Well,  it  was  all  well  an'  good,  my  dear,  an'  the  app'inted 
night  was  a  beautyfull  moonlight  one,  whin  my  bould  daring 
Tim  tuck  his  stand  jest  at  the  stepping  stones  ondhemeath 
Mathea — an'  sure  the  same  churchyard  was  always  an  airy 
place,  an'  was  moved  one  night  from  one  side  av  the  River  Lee 
to  another  ;  or  at  laist  a  part  av  it  was,  for  before  the  whole  av 
it  got  acrass  some  woman  put  her  head  out  to  see  what  the 
noise  was — sure  she  wasn't  the  first  that  couldnt  keep  it  out  o' 
mischief — an'  so  some  av  the  headstones  fell  in  the  wather, 
where  they're  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  Ayeh,  'tis  very  hard  to 
meddle  or  make  width  sich  things  at  all. 

Well,  egor  Tim  made  a  fine  spacious  ring  all  round  about  him, 
and  caught  a  hard  grip  av  the  knife,  an'  had  his  ear  cocked  an' 
his  eye  out  to  see  'em  coming.  An'  sure  enough,  jest  as  she 
said,  in  the  dead  av  the  night  on  they  came,  in  great  ordher,  my 
dear,  an'  they  all  talking  an'  jibing  an'  laughing  for  the  bare  life 
among  themselves.  But  he  never  dhrew  his  breath  nor  made 
an  offer  to  stir  ontil  they  wor  all  past  by  except  the  last  pair  ; 
an'  thin  he  made  a  spring  forrard,  an'  while  you'd  be  saying 
thrapstick,  he  had  the  knife  run  through  the  bridle,  an'  Joanny 
dhragged  off  the  horse,  an'  safe  ithin  the  ring  along  with  him- 
self. 

Oyeh  !  'twas  thin  the  huUaballoo  begin,  an'  the  screechin'  an' 
the  prancin'  av  the  horses  in  the  river ;  an'  they  wor  anear 
dashin'  every  dhrop  o'  wather  in  it  up  about  the  road,  they  wor 
so  mad  for  losing  their  nuss. 

But  all  their  passhin  was  no  use  ;  they  hadn't  the  power  to 
take  her  out  of  the  ring.  But  Tim  an'  Joanny  had  to  sthop  in 
it  ontil  morning,  though  ;  an'  twas  a  proud  man  wint  home  at 
daybraik  whin  her  husband  tuck  home  Joanny  the  Fairies,  as 
she  was  called  till  the  day  av  her  death  ever  afterwards.  An' 
'twas  like  a  new  wedding  they  had,  they  made  sich  rej'icing, 
an'  gev  away  sich  aiting  an'  drinking  whin  the  iwiithix  was 
ondher  her  own  roof  again.  An'  there  was  no  fear  but  there 
was  holidays  made  for  Bridheen  whinever  she  come  that  way 
dhuring  her  life. 

An'  indeed  'twas  my  own  father  that  stud  for  the  second  child 


Joanny  had  afther  she  left  the  Good  People  ;  but  she  never 
tould  a  word  av  what  she  see  while  she  was  width  them,  unless 
whatsumever  passed  between  Tim  an'  herself  about  it.  But  he 
never  tould  aither. 

An'  many  a  long  year  they  spint  together  in  comfort  ;  and 
Joanny  beat  Jeffers  o'  Blarney  aftherwards  in  a  lawshuit  about 
some  fields  that  Tim  wouldn't  dare  have  any  call  to  width  him 
only  for  her  ;  an'  'twas  often  an'  often  the  ould  neighbours 
used  to  hear  him  saying,  an'  he  spaking  to  himself  goin'  throuf'h 
the  day  mesne  :  ° 

"What  harm  to  be  bait,  only  to  be  bait  be  Joanny  the 
Fairies !" 

Well,  they're  all  dead  an'  gone  now,  an'  more  is  the  pity  ; 
but  sure  they  couldn't  live  always.  They  only  had  to  do  what' 
we  must  all  do— go  away  an'  make  room  for  others.  But,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  this  is  no  dhoor.she  dhnshc  at  all,  but  the 
rale  thruth,  as  the  thing  tuck  plac3  ;  an'  there's  many  a  one 
going  to  foreign  parts  lookin'  for  pleasure  that  would  get  a 
dale  more  av  it  av  they  came  to  Blarney  an'  looked  at  the  fine 
ould  grey  ancient  castle  that  bu'ated  open  all  Cromwell's  cannon 
:  balls  whin  he  begin  throwing  'em  at  it,  an'  walked  through  the 
beautyful  groves  that  they  have  the  song  about,  an'  see  the  fine 
daymesne  where  the  rock  close  is,  an'  the  posies  as  thick  as  the 
grass,  an'  the  splendid  lake  that  could  never  bedhrained,  where 
the  sayhorse  lives,  an'  the  chests  av  goold  is,  to  say  nothing  av 
the  Blarney  Stone,  that  would  taiche  'em  to  coax  the  birds  av 
the  bushes  be  one  kiss  they'd  give  it ;  an'  the  fine  counthry 
around  it,  where  there's  neither  man  or  baist  or  woman  or  sar- 
pent  to  hurt  'em,  onless  a  purty  half-roguish  look  from  a  nait 
light-footed  col  ken  oge  would  do  'em  any  harm.  An'  egonneys 
I'm  tould  there  are  quare  fellows  goin'  that  would  get  a  fright 
'  from  that  too  ;  but  sure  they're  no  loss  anywhere — 'tis  aiqual 
where  they  go,  be  say  or  be  land  ;  'tisn't  the  like  av  main  crea- 
thures  like  them  we'd  want,  but  some  av  the  dacint-sperited 
people  that  go  sthraveguin  about  width  themselves,  for  the  want 
av  knowing  betther,  to  onciviliaed  counthries,  where  'tis  Frinch 
an'  Lattin  they  talk,  an'  where  they  can't  get  a  clane  bit  in  their 
mouth,  only  payin'  their  money  for  p'ison  an'  gibberish  an  ally- 
gathors,  instead  av  coming  to  Blarney,  where  everthing  is  whole- 
some an'  ondherstandable,  an'  the  roads  shady  an'  eligant,  not 
to  be  aither  meltin'  width  the  halt  or  to  be  climbering  up  mia- 
forthunate  slippery  could  mountains,  an'  laiving  their  bonea 
afther  'em  there  for  their  pains. 


TO  MY  DOG. 


BY  CREMONA, 


Let  lovers  sing  in  fitting  strains 

Of  maidens  fair  and  fond  and  true — 
Of  Cupid's  darts  and  Cupid's  chains— 

But  I  will  sing,  my  dog,  of  you. 
Companion  of  my  boyhood's  days, 

When  life  before  me  seemed  all  bright, 
Who  joined  me  in  my  youthful  plays — 

In  all  my  pranks  from  morn  to  night — 
Your  earliest  springs  with  me  you  gave, 

When  friends  were  fast  and  cares  were  few 
A  comrade  and  a  guardian  brave 

My  boyish  wanderings  ever  through. 
In  after  years,  when  old  and  grey, 

And  friends  I  thought  so  true  and  tried 
Were  passing  one  by  one  away 

You  jogged  still  faithful  by  my  side. 
Oh,  sleep,  my  Vic,  your  long  last  sleep  I 

No  more  we'll  tramp  by  hill  or  plain  ; 
And  I,  all  lonely,  here  must  weep 

To  think  we  ll  never  meet  again. 
Let  lovers  wail  with  all  their  might, 

Of  maidens  fair,  but  tickle  too  ; 
But  pshaw  !  their  grief  is  weak  and  light 

To  what  I  feel,  my  dog,  for  you. 


"  He  waived  his  adieux,"  as  the  country  editor  remajbed  of  a 
subscriber  whp  had  skipped  over  night,  leaving  his  creditors  in 
the  lurch. 
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MISS  HELEN'S  QUERIES. 

By  Rev,  John  Hall,  D.D. 

Mias  Helen  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind.  She  was  honest 
enough  to  own  her  igaorauce,  and  never  feared  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. Falling  it  with  persons  who  had  opportunity  to  know, 
she  had  an  adroit  way  of  picking  their  brains  and  enriching  her- 
self without  impoverishing  them.  The  following  dialogue  may 
represent  the  process,  and  at  the  same  time  give  information  to 
that  portion  of  the  current  generation  to  which  such  details  are 
always  new. 

"  John  Bull  is  inclined,"  says  Mr.  Antiquary,  "to  presume 
that  the  existing  is  the  good  thing.  Uncle  Sam,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  inciined  to  think  the  new  thing  the  desirable  thing." 

Miss  Helen — What,  by  thd  way,  is  the  origin  of  "  Uncle 
Sam"  i 

Mr.  Antiquary — Why,  Elbert  Anderson,  a  provision  con- 
tractor for  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812,  marked  his 
casks  "  E.  A.  U.  S."  At  Troy  there  was  a  well-known  in- 
spector named  Samuel  Wilson,  familiarly  known  as  "  Uncle 
Sim."  A  droll  workman  among  the  many  employed  there  was 
asked  the  meaning  of  the  letters,  and  he  facetiously  said  he  sup- 
posed they  stood  for  "  Elbert  Anderson  and  Uncle  Sam."  The 
reply  got  wind  ;  was  appreciated ;  and  gave  origin  to  the 
familiar  phrase  ;  and  ever  since  it  has  been  known  as  widely  as 
Brother  Jonathan. 

Miss  Helen — So  it  dates  back  to  1812.  Is  Brother  Jonathan 
as  old  ? 

Mr.  Antiquary. — Yes,  older.  When  Washington,  during  the 
war  of  independence,  went,  at  a  critical  time,  to  Boston,  he 
found  a  great  and  embarrassing  want  of  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies. Jonathan  Trumbull  was  then  governor  of  Cbnnecticut. 
Washington  said,  in  the  consultation,  "  We  must  consult  Bro- 
ther Jonathan."  Brother  Jonathan  was  equal  to  the  occasion  ; 
the  supplies  were  found  ;  the  language  obtained  currency  ;  and 
is  now  as  familiar  a  description  of  the  United  States  as  "  the 
Crescent"  is  of  Turkey. 

Miss  Helen — Many  thanks.  Now,  why,  pray,  does  "  the 
Crescent"  stand  for  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  Antiquary — Well,  that  goes  back,  probably,  to  a  time 
when  the  heavenly  bodies  were  worshipped  ;  but,  like  many 
other  things,  it  is  connected  with  a  more  recent  incident.  It  is 
said  that  Phillip  of  Macedon  was  repulsed,  while  besieging 
Byzantium,  in  consequence  of  the  rising  moon  disclosing  the 
appearance  of  his  troops.  In  consequence  the  city  took  the 
crescent  as  its  symbol,  and  put  it  on  all  public  places. 
When  the  Mohammedans  took  the  placa  they  concluded  that 
must  be  sacred  which  had  been  so  employed,  and  appropriated 
it.  So  the  books  say,  Miss  Helen  ;  and  I  give  it  to  you  for 
what  is  is  worth.  Certainly  the  taking  of  Byzantium  was  a 
feather  in  their  cap. 

Miss  Helen — What  a  curious  thing  is  language  !  There  now, 
you  have  just  used  a  phrase  that  I  suppose  has  some  history 
behind  it.  We  have  forgotten  the  history  ;  but  we  keep  the 
feather. 

Mr.  Antiquary. — Yes.  There  is  the  authority  of  an  old  "  De- 
scription of  Hungary,"  dated  1599,  in  which  it  is  reported  that 
a  Hungarian  who  had  killed  a  Turk  (for  the  Turks  were  then 
the  common  foes  of  many  European  nations)  might  wear  a 
feather  in  his  head  dress,  or  indeed  as  many  feathers  as  he  had 
killed  Turks.    Hence  the  phrase. 

Miss  Helen. — Then  it  has  no  connection,  I  suppose,  with 
American  tarring  and  feathering  1 

Mr.  Antiquary. — To  ' '  tar  and  feather"  is  more  ancient  than 
the  United  States,  Miss  Helen.  Among  the  punishments  on 
■which  the  English  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Philip  Augustus 
decided  for  disorderly  soldiers  in  their  crusades,  a  thief  was  to 
have  warm  pit;ch  poured  over  his  head,  and  to  be  powdered  with 
feathers,  and  then  dropt  on  the  first  shore.  The  authority  for 
this  is  Anquetil's  "  Histoire  de  France."  The  feathers  in  both 
cases  have  some  connection  with  the  Turks,  and  come  without 
any  embarrassing  corruption  of  words — like  that  which  gives  us 
"bumper"  out  of  the  habit  of  drinking  the  first  health  to  the 
Pope  in  a  full  glass — au  bon  pure.     The  phrase  suffered  in  the 


change — like  the  London  inn  called  The  Goat  and  Compasses 
from  its  old  Scripture  motto  of  Puritan  days — God  encom- 
passeth  us. 

Miss  Helen. — I  suppose  many  changes  of  that  kind  have  oc- 
curred, as  1  have  heard  that  the  Bull  and  Mouth  was  originally 
Boulogne  Mouth,  or  an  inn  called  so  from  Boulogne  Harbour; 
and  that  the  Bag  of  Nails  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  club-house, 
The  Bacchanals. 

Mr.  Antiquary. — More  than  that.  They  had  a  sign— Satyr 
and  Bacchanals,  in  early  times.  But  classical  knowledge  waa 
forgotten,  and  came  to  be  Satan  and  the  Bag  of  Nails.  That 
class  of  titles  recalls  the  proverb,  "  Good  wines  need  no  bush." 
Miss  Helen. — And  how  did  the  "  bush"  come  in  there  ? 
Mr.  Antiquary — Formerly  wine-shops  had  a  bush  planted  be- 
fore the  door  as  their  sign.  The  proverb  meant  that  if  good 
wine  were  sold  anywhere  men  would  find  it  out  without  the 
help  of  a  sign.  In  those  days  signs  did  many  things  for  which 
they  are  not  now  required  ;  though  mauy  employed  signs  who 
could  write.  The  "cross,"  for  example,  was  not  confined  to 
the  illiterate,  but  was  used  to  give  solemnity  to  the  signature. 
Hence  it  is  said  the  phrase,  "  save  the  mark,"  which  was  origi- 
nally an  abbreviated  oath,  "  God  save  the  mark." 

Miss  Helen — Talking  of  contradictions,  I  often  wondered  how 
"  viz."  came  to  stand  for  videlicet,  as  I  know  it  does, 
j  Mr.  Antiquary — The  letter  "  z"  there  came  in  the  room  of  a 
j  simple  terminable  mark  of  contraction,  not  now  employed,  and 
I  got  the  place  simply  because  it  looked  the  most  like  it.  A 
I  guess  sometimes  becomes  a  solution ;  and  so  a  usage ;  just  as 
I  "  dun,"  to  crave  payment  of  a  debt,  is  commonly  said  to  be 
from  the  French  donmz — give  me. 

Miss  Helen — And  is  not  that  the  true  account  of  it  1 
I     Mr.  Antiquary — No.    At  least  as  far  back  as  Henry  the  Se- 
venth a  famous  and  most  successful  bailifi"  in  London  called  Joe 
I  Dun  was  so  adroit  in  collecting  debts  that  it  would  be  said  to  a 
■  desponding  creditor  of  a  difficult  debtor,  "  You  should  Dun 
him" — i.e.,  set  Dun  upon  his  track.    In  fact,  many  current 
words,  like  skedaddle,  humbug,  potato,  and  others,  have  a  per- 
sonal, or  rather  biographical  history  in  them. 

Miss  Helen — I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  it,  and  indeed  for 
many  more,  but  I  don't  want — if  I  may  use  a  word  which  I  dare 
say  has  also  a  biography  of  its  own — to  bother  you  now.  But 
may  I  ask  if  there  is  any  book  that  gives  us  all  these  things  as  a 
dictionary  gives  us  all  the  words  ? 

Mr.  Antiquary — No  ;  there  is  no  one  book  that  arranges  and 
classifies  these  scraps  of  information.  They  are  scattered 
through  many  books.  A  volume  called  "Gleanings  for  the 
Curious,"  issued  in  Baltimore,  gives  many.  In  the  volumes  of 
"  Notes  and  Queries"  one  finds  many.  But  many — and  some 
of  these  the  most  interesting — are  scattered  through  books  in 
which  they  form  a  part  of  the  work.  Some  other  time.  Miss 
Helen,  we  may  be  able  to  discuss  more  of  these  things  ;  mean- 
time good-bye,  and  as  they  say  in  the  East,  "  may  your  shadow 
never  be  less  !" 


HOW  SHE  GAVE  THE  CENSUS. 

When  the  census-taker  rapped  at  the  door  of  a  certain  cottage 
the  other  day,  and  wondered  if  the  woman  would  set  the  dog  on 
him  or  douse  him  with  dish-water,  a  great  disappointment 
awaited  him.  She  opened  the  door  softly,  snuffed  the  air  to  see 
if  he  smelled  of  lightning-rods,  and  then  threw  it  open  for  him 
to  enter. 

"  Madam,  I  am  making  a  canvass  of  the  city,"  he  began. 
"'  Ah!  Sit  down,"  she  replied,  and  as  he  began  opening  his 
book,  she  continued  :  "  There  are  five  of  us  in  the  family,  and 
we  paid  one  hundred  dollars  down  on  this  place.  My  husband's 
name  is  Peter,  his  age  is  forty-two,  and  he  came  from  a  mean 
family.  His  father  was  always  having  lawsuits  about  dogs,  and 
his  mother  was  the  greatest  gossip  in  Eimira.  Have  you  got 
that  down  ?" 

He  grunted  assent,  and  she  continued  : 

' '  My  name  is  Alvina  Sarah,  and  I  was  born  in"  

"  I  do  not  care  to  know  where  you  was  born,  madam,"  he 
interrupted. 
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Well,  I  care !"  she  exclaimed  :  "  It  makes  a  great  deal  of 
differenca  whether  I  was  born  in  Africa  or  Boston,  and  I  want  it 
put  down.  As  I  w  as  saying,  I  was  born  in  Boston,  in  1838.  Put 
down  that  1  came  of  a  good  family." 

*'  Madam,  you  don't  understand — you"  

*'  Don't  I  uuderstand  that  I  came  of  a  good  family  ?  I'd  like 
to  know  of  a  Boston  family  which  carried  their  noses  higher 
than  the  Rogerses  !  Put  down  that  my  father  was  in  the 
Mexican  war." 

"  You  have  three  children,  madam  ?'' 

"  \  ^f^®"'*       ^""^  ^i*" '  down  that  my  mother 

was  killed  by  an  explosion  in  a  quarry.  Her  and  father 
were'  

"  How  many  children  have  you,  madam  ?" 
"  Have  you  got  mother  down  ?" 

!'  ^      taking  the  census  of  the  city." 

•^Well,    she  sai»!,  giving  him  a  dangerous  look,  "  I  had  the 
typhoid  fever  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  for  weeks  and  weeks  I 
hung  on  the  edge  of  the  grave.    I  bore  up  as  well  as  I  was  able 
and '   ' 

"Five  in  the  family— how  many  children?"  he  suddenly 

"Put  down  that  I  bore  up!"  she  commanded.  "And  that 
one  night  when  the  watches  were  asleep  I  crept  out  of  bed  and 
took  a  drink  of"  

^o^'eign  to  the  subject,  madam.   How  old  are  your 

children ! 

"Haven't  you  put  down  that  I  hung  on  the  edge  of  the 
grave  V  " 
" No,  madam.'' 
"Aren't  you  going  to  ?" 

"  No,  madam.  You  see,  I  am  simply  taking  the  census.  I 
desire  to  ascertain  

'-You  can't  ascertain  it  here,  sir!"  she  snapped.  "If  my 
sickness,  which  cost  over  two  hundred  dollars,  isn't  good  enough 
to  go  m  the  book,  then  you  don't  get  a  line  here !" 

"  Let  me  ask  you"  

_  "No  use  asking  for  any  of  our  photographs,  sir !  If  you  get 
em  anywhere  and  put  our  pictures  in  that  book,  we'll  make  it 
hot  for  you  !    Good- day,  air— good-day  !" 

doS^-  "^^^"^'  ^"'^        ^^^^  through  the 

"  My  grandfather  was  also  bitten  to  death  by  an  alligator 

walk  !"'^'"^  t  gi^e  you  any  of  the  particulars  !  You  want  to 
He  passed  on,  sorrowfully  wondering  if  the  next  woman's 

hay  stack*^  ^  ^^^^      carried  down  the  river  on  a 


LESSONS  IN  GAEUC. 

tsPfiCIALLY  WRITTEN  FOR  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOE  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANG0AGK] 


Vocabulary. 

goipc  (gen.  case),  of  a  field. 
HA  ngopc,  of  the  fields, 
meup,  a  finger  (when  applied  to 
the  hand)  ;  a  toe  (when  applied 
to  the  foot), 
ub,  an  egg. 
uibe,  eggs. 

*    ■■  3. 

4 


2,  CogAJA 
Col  b-fUll 


bcAi,  a  bee. 

bl/<ic,  a  blossom.  , 

ceaj\c,  a  hen. 

cofjAfv,  a  whisper, 

•ouAtt,  a  poem. 

fiLc'A-o,  a  poet. 

50  PC  a  field. 

1.  'Ouan  riAm-bApx) 

riA  m-beAd.     IMeupA  tiA  J-cop  ~  ITIeuixA  >ii  tAiii. 

•o  ACAip  Atioir  ?    T)o  CI1A1-6  re  por  go  gopc  TiA  m-bo 

O-pleA*.     Vl^it  "A  b-fOAfv.     5.  Conn  Ap-o.    Vu^im  "A  'o-conn. 

VuAnn  nA  in-beAc.  6.  Uibe  nA  5-ceApc.  CogAp  nA  CogAp 
nAtn-bcAn.  7.  teAbAptiA  b-plcA-o.  beAbAp  tia  m-bApt).  tcAbAp 
tiA  b-pAi)-oit).  8.  bUc  nA  5-cpAnn.  bUc  via  m-bcAn.  bUc  tiA 
11-ouAn.    9.  Ca  m&  Ann  mo  iMaic.    10.  b-piil  SAe'Dilge  ajac  ? 

}•  The  bards'  poem  {the  poem  of  the  bards).  The  flower  of  the 
held.  The  flower  of  the  fields,  2.  The  whisper  of  the  bees.  The 
toes.  The  fingers.  3.  Where  is  thy  father  now  ?  He  went  down 
to  the  cows' field.  4.  The  prince  of  (the)  poets.  The  prince  of  (the) 
men.  5.  A  high  wave.  The  sound  of  the  waves.  The  hum  of  the 
bees.  G.  Hen  eggs.  The  whisper  of  the  streams.  The  whisper  of 
t°e  women.  7,  The  book  of  the  poots.  The  book  of  the  bards, 
ihe  children's  book.  8.  The  blosaom  of  the  trees.  The  flower  of 
(the)  women.  The  flower  of  the  poems.  9.  I  am  a  prince.  10. 
Dost  thou  know  Irish  ? 

(XO   BE  CONTINUED.) 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 


Lesson  XLL—Eclipsis— Genitive  Plural. 

..f^^^'l^^lu''^^''-?-  ^''^'P*'^  "  the  genitive  plural  of  nouns, 

except  when  the  initial  is  f.  °  r  uuuo, 

PnT,^^^^^^"''^  ^^'fu'"  corresponds  to  the  possessive  case  ia 

Enghsh-thus,  m  the  phrase  ceAc  nA  m-bipo.  ''The  house  of  the 
bards  IS  equivalent  to  "  the  bards'  house."  As  a  rule  then  if  a 
nominative  case  (English),  with  the  possessive  depending  on  ?t,  are 
n.tt.  f f  ^''"°'-  'I'^'^i^-tive  is  translated  into  nomU 
native,  and  the  possessive  into  a  genitive  case.  The  learner  who 
0X1°^^'*''^"°^  of  "^ouns,  which  shall  be  treated  r„ 

sLS  ^i  fi*  ''i""^^,^*         *"«'«Pt  translations  into  Gaelic  ;  he  ^° 
should  confine  himself  to  the  examples  given.    It  is  necessary  here 
to  introduce  a  rule  which  properly  belonisto  Syntax,  that  the^above 
example  may  be  clearly  understood.  The  rule  is,  thai  when  two  sub! 

""Tk  T  ^^''        °^  ^^'"^  the  other  in  the  geni- 

t  ^.^T'  ^/"^  both  limited  (by  the)  in  their  signification,  the  article 
^.v  iS?  genitive  case-thSs,  "the  bards'  house" 

Sr^fnrm  -"f *^.f  '"^  translating  the  lat- 

clf  nT  "1°.^:!'"  '""^  "  «--<i  -tLed.  as  ^ 


„    ENIGMA. 

By  Phihp  N.  Gafney  :— 

My  first  is  in  water,  but  not  in  sea  ;  / 
My  second  in  meadow,  but  not  in  lea  ; 
My  third  is  in  Eome.  but  not  in  Spain  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  engine,  but  not  in  train  ; 
My  fifth  in  London  will  surely  be  seen  ; 
A  Shaksperean  character  the  whole  is,  I  ween. 
CHARADES. 

1.  By  Philip  N.  Gafney  :— 

Part  of  yourself  my  first  is,  I  ween  ; 
A  young  girl  in  second  will  quickly  be  seen  ; 
Now  if  the  both  you  connect  aright, 
!.  A  waiting  last  they'll  bring  to  light. 

2.  By  Thaddeus  of  Connaught : — 

Dear  friends,  at  first,  a  word  you'll  find 
That  will  harsh,  or  acid,  mean  ; 

But,  when  beheaded,  the  residue 
A  pronoun  is,  1  ween. 

By  second  yearns  for  my  last. 

Though  last's  its  greatest  foe. 
Yet,  still  it  loves  that  fierce  embrace 

Which  proves  its  overthrow. 

My  next  a  stronghold  is,  I  think, 

But  throw  aside  its  tail. 
And  when  you're  done,  you  will  discern 
My  third— unless  you  fail. 


My  fourth  and  last  2«  mankind's  foe, 
Yet  still  how  it  often  saves 

The  sinking  Afric  traveller's  life 
While  he  the  desert  braves. 

My  whole's  a  grand  poetic  work 
At  which  you'd  more  than  glance  I 

A  noble  work— a  work  that's  loved 
By  the  friends  of  Temperance. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 


My  first  is  put  upon  the  hair 

To  keep  it  smooth  and  glossy  ; 
My  second  comes  in  ^Vinter  time 

Whene'er  the  air  is  frosty  ; 
My  last  is  a  word  which  means  to  allow  ; 

Now  riddler,  try  to  find  it, 
And  if  you  don't— well,  then,  I  won't, 
For  I  see  you  behind  it 
Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  33.— 1.  Hasten,  Haste,  Has, 
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Ha.  2.  N,  Ten,  Towel,  New  Year,  Needy,  Lay,  R.  3. 
Eden,  Dome,  Emma,  Neat.  4.  Cre(m)ate,  La(t)in,  Gar(n)ish, 
Wai(s)ted,  Ga(b)le.  5.  Wagram,  Arrive,  Grapes,  Ripens, 
Avenge,  Messes.  < 

GAS-JETS. 


A  revolver  of  the  smallest  calibre  was  one  day  exhibited  in 
Salt  Lake  City  to  a  trapper  by  a  young  man  who  had  just 
brought  it  from  the  East.  Instead  of  being  pleased  with  the 
dainty  little  weapon,  the  noble  trapper  gave  strong  indications 
of  disgust.  "  How  do  you  like  it,"  asked  the  young  man. 
"  Like  it  ?  If  a  fellow  ever  shot  me  with  that  pistol,  and  I 
knew  it,  I'd  kick  him,  sure !" 

A  beautiful  girl  said  to  a  wit  : — "Why  don't  you  talk  smart 
things  to  me  ?  You're  as  dull  as  a  footman  when  in  my  com- 
pany. Don't  you  know  anything  to  say  to  me  ?"  "  Oh,"  he 
replied,  gazing  upon  her  with  admiration,  "  even  a  footman  can 
always  answer  the  belk." 

What  a  beautiful  example  of  simplicity  in  dress  is  shown  some 
of  the  followers  of  fashion  by  that  domestic  animal,  the  cat, 
which  rises  in  the  morning,  washes  its  face  with  its  right  hand, 
gives  its  tail  three  jerks,  and  is  ready  dressed  for  the  day  ! 

"No  man,"  said  a  wealthy  but  weak-headed  barrister, 
"  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar  who  hadn't  an  independent 
landed  property."  May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  Curran,  "  how  many 
acres  make  a  wiseacre  ?" 

A  poor  actor,  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  was  entering  a  pawn- 
broker's shop,  when  he  encountered  a  friend,  who  inquired  what 
he  was  going  to  do,  "  Only  going  to  '  spout'  Shakespeare,"  was 
the  reply. 

A  candid  journalist  states  that  whereas  in  Greece  you  can  tell 
by  the  way  a  woman  wears  her  hair  whether  she  ia  married  or 
not,  in  America  you  may  know  that  a  man  is  married  if  he  does 
not  wear  any  hair  at  all. 

"Is  there  any  danger  of  the  boa-constrictor  biting  me?" 
asked  a  lady  visitor  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  "  Not  the  least, 
marm,"  replied  the  showman.  "  He  never  bites  ;  he  swallows 
his  wittlea  whole," 

"Do  you  sing  tenor?"  asked  a  lady  of  her  musical  friend, 
"Well,"  replied  the  facetious  man,  "I've  been  known  to  sing 
ten  or  eleven  times  altogether," 

When  a  Swiss  hotel-keeper  gets  hold  of  an  American  news-J 
paper,  he  runs  his  eye  eagerly  over  the  list  of  new  bankrupts, 
to  see  who  will  probably  be  his  most  liberal  guest  in  a  few 
weeks. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnis^Iit  mnst  elanse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  vnblishing 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date, 

T.  C. — This  is  an  immense  improvement  on  the  one  previously  sent 
to  us  ;  for,  although  the  naked  incident  is  wildly  extravagant,  it  is 
accounted  for  with  sufficient  probability.  It  is  plain  you  are  mastering 
the  art.  We  shall  print  the  sketch,  but  with  a  different  title,  because 
"  Sentenced  to  Death"  is  widely  known  as  the  name  of  a  fine  dramatic 
poem  by  one  of  our  most  gifted  contributors.  Thanks  for  the  kind  con- 
sideration shown  towards  ourself  in  the  cremation  you  speak  of. 

J.  F.  M'l. — The  enigma  and  acrostic  pass  muster  ;  the  double  dia- 
mond puzzle  is  unsatisfactory,  because  you  do  not  properly  describe  some 
of  your  factors.  For  instance,  "A  sheet  of  water  this  will  spell."  It 
does  not  spell  it,  nor  can  the  thing  itself  be  called  a  sheet  of  water. 

Frank. — Not  up  to  the  mark. 

Shane  Magennis. — We  could  not  publish  such  reprints  without  the 
permission  of  the  writers.  As  to  your  questions — 1.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say,  there  were  so  many  claimants  after  the  Norman  invasion.  In  our 
judgment  Connor  Moinmoy,  son  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  the  last  high 
king  of  Ireland,  was  really  the  last  King  of  Connaught.  He  was  killed 
by  conspirators  in  1189.  Felim  O'Connor,  who  died  in  1255,  held  sove- 
reign sway  in  the  province  from  time  to  time  during  many  years  of  his 
hfe,  but  he  had  to  court  the  assistance  of  the  English  again  and  again, 
and  spent  half  of  his  days  in  exile.  Donnell  O'Brien,  who  died  in  1194, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  King  of  Munster.  2.  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  you  mean.  Explain.  3.  Clontarf  is  derived  from  the 
Irish  name  Cluain-tarbh,  which  means  "The  meadow  of  the  bulls." 

Ricardo. — The  piece  is  much  improved  ;  but  the  word  "  band,"  used 
three  times  in  the  one  connexion,  besides  impoverishment  of  phraseology. 


conveys  a  radically  defective  meaning.  You  could  speak  of  a  body  of 
"pressmen",  as  a  bandj  but  not  of  "  the  x)ress."  Try  again  ;  it  wiU  be 
excielleut  prictice,  and  if  you  really  have  the  material,  it  will  help  you 
to  become  its  master.  "The  Water  Lily"  is  destitute  of  vigour,  and  ia 
a  much  poorer  production  than  the  other. 

Shamrock. — Gavin  is  of  Gaelic  origin.  The  name  is  County  Longford 
one.  Write  to  James  Duffy  and  Sons,  Wellingten-quay,  Dubhn,  who  can 
supply  you  with  a  full  list  of  such  works  as  you  want.  Enclose  them  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope  for  a  reply.  Tue  riddle  is  too  simple.  It 
could  be  solved  at  a  glance. 

B.  O'H.— Bertha  is  a  charming  girl,  a  little  demure,  but  quick- 
witted and  affectionate,  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  just  an  agree- 
able share  of  natural  coquetry.  Mrs.  Sutton  is  shrewd  and  pre- 
calculating,  minds  her  own  business  well,  and  is  well  able  to  mind  it ; 
can  find  time,  we  fancy,  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  others  occasionally  ; 
but  fortunately  has  no  mischief -making  propensity.  Shere  Ali  is  not 
eloquent,  but  he  can  make  up  his  mind,  is  clear  about  his  conclusions, 
and  is  not  ersily  stirred  from  them  even  in  trifles.  He  is  a  manly  kind 
of  man  ;  but  we  should  say  that  the  study  of  poetry  is  not  his  favourite 
recreation. 

Maev. — It  shall  be  printed  at  an  early  opportunity.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  give  papers  on  illustrious  Irishmen  ;  but  it  takes  time  to  pre- 
pare such  papers  as  carefully  and  accurately  as  we  require  our  contri- 
butors to  do  them.  The  answers  to  the  puzzles  are  delayed  to  allow 
time  for  readers  to  solve  them. 

Azile  Ekalb. —There  is  nothing  fresh  either  in  the  sentiments  or  in  yonr 
manner  of  putting  them,  while  your  lines  are  very  irregular. 

Con.— We  shall  print  them  ;  but  the  first,  even  with  the  suggested 
excision,  is  far  longer  than  we  like.  We  can  afford  only  a  limited  space 
to  puzzles.  The  answers  are  correct.  Do  not  write  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper, 

T.  M'G.— It  is  only  a  very  weak  dilution  of  poetry.  "  First  attempts," 
however,  are  generally  dreadful  affairs. 

Bob. — Extremely  poor.  Do  not  waste  time  in  writing  any  more. 

MacCaura. — No.  1,  dreamy  and  meditative,  and  distinguished  by 
refinement  of  thought  and  feeling.  No.  2,  dapper,  self-confident,  some- 
thing of  a  dandy,  quick  of  intelligence— what  the  Yankees  would  call 
"  smart,"  and  likely  to  get  on  in  life  if  he  avoid  dissipation.  No.  3,  both 
good-looking  and  good-natured,  slow  of  manner,  but  faithful  and  earnest, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  strong  feeling  could  be  strongly  energetic. 
No.  4,  a  fine  face,  exhibiting  power  of  thought,  steadiness,  ordered 
energy,  self-reliance  (not  quite  the  same  thing  as  self- confidence),  and  a 
strong  will  kept  under  control  by  reason.  This  is  a  man  who  will  think 
before  taking  any  perilous  step,  but,  having  once  taken  it,  will  not 
shrink  from  the  consequences,  if  his  motive  stands  justified  by  his  own 
conscience. 

M.  M'D.— Very  fair  work  generally,  but  there  are  two  badly  wrought 
verses,  which  we  shall  strike  out  when  printing  the  piece.  "Done"' is 
inadmissibly  substituted  for  "did."  "Bestow  woe"— how  do  you  like 
it  when  put  thus  nakedly  before  you  ?  The  conundrum  is  too  technical 
to  be  generally  understood. 

Ariom.— 1.  All  depends  on  the  handling.  2.  Dr.  Madden's  United 
Irishmen,  and  Father  Kavanagh's  History  of  the  Wexford  RebeUion. 
3.  Unanswerable,  until  we  had  the  whole.  We  do  not  usually  purchase 
copyrights,  but  make  our  arrangements  merely  for  publication  ia  our 
own  columns.  4.  Yes.  As  for  the  pressnt  sketch,  it  has  the  germs  of 
humour,  but  you  have  been  careless  in  developing  them.  The  first 
chapter,  indeed,  is  wholly  superfluous.  We  must  give  the  sketch  further 
consideration.  ^ 

Trebron.— Your  puzzles  are  successful,  because  you  know  what  you 
are  about  when  making  them  ;  but  your  poetic  efforts  strike  us  as  the 
effusions  of  one  who  is  anxious  to  write  verse  merely  for  writing's  sake. 
They  leave  the  distinct  impression  on  us  that  your  mind  is  not  full  of 
yout  subject,  and  we  presume  from  them  that  you  are  young  and  want- 
ing in  experience  of  life  and  the  vivid  imagination  which  can  often  sup- 
ply the  lack  of  such  experience.  Therefore  you  must  wait  a  while  before 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  public. 


"Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— WruaAM 
Smith  O'Bbien. 
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So  intent  were  the  pair  on  the  business  in  hand  that  they  had  not  heaid  the  gate  swing."_(See  page  591 ) 


THE  SLEEVEEN. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock, 
Author  of  "  I  want  the  Land,"  "  In  the  Nick  of  Time,"  "  Moll 
Murtha, '  "  Nngget  Gulch,  &c " 

[ALL  BIfiHTS  RESERVED.] 

Chapter  IX. 

Dillon  MacNamara  was  sitting  in  the  open  carriage  at  Chris- 
topher Clinch's  gate,  when  the  latter  worthy  came  through  it. 


"Good  evening,  Mr.  Mac— how  are  you,  sir?  I  hope  I  see 
you  much  better,"  the  attorney  began  in  tones  of  heartiness. 

"James,"  MacNamara  said  to  the  coachman,  "you  may  go 
down  the  road  until  I  call.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clinch— I  aju  much 
better.    I  trust  you  are  well,  sir." 

"  Oh,  as  usual,  sir — as  usual,"  quoth  Christopher.  "  I  manacre 
to  get  along.    What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Mac  V  ° 

Clinch  considered  himself  entitled  now  to  use  the^^familiar 
abbreviation. 

*'  I  called  about  a  mistake  that  has  been  made  in  your  office. 
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Mr.  Clinch,"  MacNaraara  answered  courteously,  as  he  held  up  I 
before  the  attorney's  eyes  the  suminons  and  plaint  that  had 
been  served  on  Denis  Dillon. 

Clinch  took  the  document  into  his  hand  with  the  exclamation, 

A  mistake  !"  sought  bis  glasses,  fix.'d  tliem  on  hid  nose,  and 
went  through  a  make-believe  of  reading. 

"  Oh  ay — this  !"  he  siid,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  document. 
He  wanted  to  giin  time,  and  to  know  what  MacNauiara  auaed 
at,  before  committing  himself  to  anything  definite. 

The  gentleman  resumed  : 

"  The  moment  I  saw  it  I  concluded  that  there  was  a  mistake 
somewhere — that  one  of  your  clerks,  perhaps,  had  moved  in 
the  matter  without  instructions  ;  for  of  course,  after  the  distinct 
arrangement  between  you  and  me,  I  could  not  for  an  instant 
dream  that  you  had  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"Ha-ha  ha!"   the   attorney   laughed    loudly — "ha-ha  ha! 
Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mac,  but  there  is  a  comical  side  to  this  affair 
now — excuse  me.'"  ( 
MacNamara  gazed  in  surprise  at  the  attorney's  full  face, 
which  bore  an  expression  of  radiant  joviality. 

"  I  really  don't  unders'aud,  Mr.  Clinch.    Perhaps  you  would 
kindly  explain." 

"  You  don't  see  yet  ?    Bless  me,  sir,  yoa  forget  that  these  are 
election  times — ha  ha-ha  !" 

' '  Well,  but  where  is  the  connexion  between  that" — pointing 
to  the  document  which  Clinch  still  held  in  his  hand— "and 
election  times  1" 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Mac,  don't  you  know  that  all  sorts  of  dodges 
are  resorted  to  in  electioneering  ?    This  is  of  no  value  whatever 

 merely  an  election  trick — nothing  more,  sir — ha  ha-ha ! — and 

I  am  surprised  you  didn't  see  it  at  once."  Then,  suddenly 
changing  to  a  diguihed  gravity,  the  attorney  continued  :  "  You 
did  me  but  justice  in  supposing  1  coulk  never  act  on  this  after 
my  promise  to  you." 

"Of  course.  Mr  Clinch,"  Dillon  MacNamara  unhesitatingly 
absented.  "  I  do  i't  yet  quite  understand  ;  but  I  take  your 
word  as  i  would  give  my  own,  in  good  faith,  and  do  not  seek  to 
know  more  ab  ut  the  election  trick." 

"  There's  n  'thing  in  it  to  conceal  from  you,  Mr.  Mac,"  the 
attorney  replied  witli  great  apparent  frankness — "  nothing 
whatever,  sir.  You  are  a»vare  that  Dillon  is  the  one  man  in  the 
county  who  can  imperil  my  election  ;  he  has  already  been  speak- 
ing against  me,  and  this  is  just  a  padlock  to  keep  hia  mouth 
shut — that's  all."  ' 

Notwithstanding  his  uniform  kindness  to  his  tenantry,  Dillon 
MacNamara  shared  enough  in  the  prejudices  of  his  class  to  see 
nothing  wrong  in  silencing  a  mere  peasant  who  had  the  pre 
sumption  to  form  opinions  for  himself  in  political  affairs. 

"I  quite  understand  now,"  he  remarked,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  perfectly  satisfied.  "I  shall  send  back  the  writ  to  him. 
My  interest  in  him  extends  no  farther  than  securing  him  in 
his  holding  ;  and  since  you,  as  all  along  1  felt  certain,  have  no 
thought  of  disturbing  him,  it  is  immaterial  to  me  what  pain  of 
mind"  he  may  suffer  through  coping  with  his  superiors  in  politics 
and  striving  to  play  a  part  for  which  he  must  be  unfit." 

As  Clinch  returned  the  document  to  MacNamara  he  asked 
somewhat  anxiously  : 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  your  son  yet,  sir,  about  paying  us  a 
visit  ?" 

"  I  have,  and  he  makes  no  objection." 

"Tnat  is  very  satisfactory.  I  shall  write  inviting  him  at 
once.  He  may  have  some  natural  hesitation  ;  but  wait  until 
he  sees  my  Julia!  Although  I  am  her  father,  and  though  I 
admit  my  whole  heart  is  centred  in  her,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  mind  as  well  as  person  she  can  stand  comparison  with 
any  duchess  in  the  Three  Kingdoms.  She  is  my  one  darling, 
air" — and  here  Clinch's  voic3  grew  husky  with  real  emotion — 
"my  pride,  and  j  )y,  and  comfort.  No  one  could  know  her 
and  not  love  her.  For  her  I  toil — for  her  sake  I  have  become 
ambitious  of  distinction  ;  to  secure  her  happiness  I  am  anxious 
that,  your  sou  should  be  her  husband — for  never  one  of  your 
family  made  a  bad  one.  Let  him  pass  even  a  week  at  Hillview, 
in  her  company  every  day,  and  I  have  no  fear  for  the  result." 

Dillon  MacNamara  being  himself  the  father  of  an  only  child, 
felt  no  inclination  to  sneer  at  the  attorney's  unexpected  out- 


burst of  parental  feeling.  Instead,  he  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing more  like  respect  for  Clinch  than  he  had  ever  known  be- 
fore. 

"I  trust  it  will  be  as  you  say,  Mr.  Clinch,"  he  observed  in 
kindly  tones  ;  "  but  I  must  not  delay  you  longer  here.  I  have 
taken  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  time  on  an  absurdly  trivial 
matter." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  sir — don't  mention  it,  I  beg.  Command 
me  at  your  pleasure.  Shall  I  call  your  man  I  James  !  When 
next  you  come  to  my  gate  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  show- 
ing you  over  Garryclinch." 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Clinch  ;"  and  Dillon  MacNamara  cour- 
teously extended  his  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Mac,  and  speedy  restoration  to  health  to 
you,"  the  attorney  warmly  replied,  as  he  clasped  the  hand  in  his 
own. 

Scarcely  had  the  carriage  moved  a  dozen  yards  before  the 
hearty  look  flod  from  Clinch's  face,  a  dissatisfied  one  coming  in- 
stead. 

"This  eviction  will  breed  trouble  with  old  MacNamara," 
he  muttered,  as  he  slowly  walked  up  the  avenue.  "He'll  never 
forgive  me  if  I  break  my  promise." 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  with  a  handkerchief  mopped  his  brow, 
which  had  grown  damp  during  the  recent  interview. 

"  No  matter,"  he  continued,  his  face  hardening  in  determina- 
tion ;  "  I'll  make  the  scoundrel  sweat,  at  any  cost." 

Putting  on  his  hat  he  resumed  his  thoughtful  pace,  his  chin 
almost  touching  his  chest. 

"Once  the  marriage  is  over,"  he  spoke  aloud  in  his  excite- 
ment, "  why  should  I  care  for  the  father  ?  He  has  come  on  a 
fool's  errand  to  day.  '  Fat  Kit !'  Out  he  goes,  the  rufhan  ! 
let  who  will  be  vexed  or  pleased." 

The  wrathful  attorney  stopped  in  his  walk  to  utter  this  threat, 
his  eyes  sparkling  viciously,  his  face  angrily  flushed  ;  and  he 
brought  the  end  of  his  right  fist  with  a  smack  into  the  open 
palm  of  his  left  hand,  as  though  in  fancy  he  were  crushing  his 
enemy  to  pulp. 

He  was  startled  by  an  impoverished  voice  asking  near  him  : 
"  If  you  please,  sir,  aren't  you  Misther  Clinch  ?" 
Looking  up  swiftly,  Clinch  beheld  Jimmy  Dowse,  his  lanky, 
telescopic  figure  closed  to  the  utmost,  and  an  obsequious  leer 
on  the  singular  countenance. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  Jimmy,  as  if  he  had  been  just 
conjured  up  through  the  ground,  joined  to  his  peculiar  face  and 
figure,  sent  a  strange  thrill  of  awe  through  every  nerve  of  the 
attorney's  body.  Bat,  quickly  remembering  his  own  absorption 
in  thought,  which  enabled  the  newcomer  to  approach  unnoticed, 
and  recollecting  with  vexation  that  he  had  been  speaking  his 
t  loughts  aload  at  the  moirent,  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  irriti.t  on 
seized  him  ;  he  made  a  hostile  step  towards  Dowse  with  ex- 
tended arms  as  though  to  seize  the  intruder,  and  his  pent-up 
wrath  bi  rjt  out  in  a  savage  cry  : 

"You  infernal  eavesdrooper,  what  the  devil  are  you-doing 
here  V 

"Nothing  wrong,  sir,  as  you  could  see  for  yourself  if  you 
were  lookin' — he-he  !"  Jimmy  tittered,  in  no  way  abashed, 
although  he  withdrew  a  step  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
the  irate  attorney's  outstretched  hands. 

"Who  are  you  ?"  Clinch  asked  sternly,  but  with  less  of  in- 
sensate heat. 

"  Nobody,  sir— he-he  !— not  worth  your  honour's  notice  only 
for  something  I  have  to  say." 

Clinch  still  surveyed  the  remarkable  looking  personage  before 
him.  His  first  feeling  towards  him  was  one  of  almost  shuddering 
repulsion  ;  but  in  a  moment  afterwards,  just  as  D  jwse  thought, 
when  gazing  from  the  beech  on  the  advancing  horseman  with 
the  porter  barrel  figure,  as  recorded  in  our  first  chapter,  that  he 
would  find  his  account  in  being  of  service  to  him,  so  the  idea 
sprang  into  the  attorney's  mind  that  here  was  a  tool  that  might 
be  turned  to  use.  Who  shall  say  what  the  mysterious  instinct 
was  which  enabled  these  two  so  dissimilar  men  to  recognise  a 
complement  in  the  other  1  No  one  would  think  of  describing 
them  as  "  birds  of  a  feather,"  yet  they  seemed  to  come  as  natu- 
rally together  as  though  they  were.  _  ..  V- 
Clinch's  first  surmise  concerning  Dowse's  business  with  mm 


had  referent  e  to  what  had  been  uppermost  iu  his  mind  for  a 
fortnight.  » 

"  What  have  you  to  say  ?  Is  it  about  the  election  1"  ho  hur- 
riedly inquired. 

"  May  be  it  is,  in  a  kind  of  a  way.  I'm  one  o'  Dinny  Dillon's 
labourin'  boys." 

"  Hah  !"  burst  from  Clinch.    He  was  iaterestod  at  once. 

"Yia,  sir.    Dinny  is  a  quare  fellow,  sir— divil  a  quarer  on 
Ireland's  ground— he-ho!— mighty  passionate  entirely,  sir,  an' 
mighty  likely  to  do  a  thing  in  a  hurry  when  he's  hot  that  he'd 
be  sorry  for  soon  afther— he-he  !— the  poor  boy  I" 
What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?" 

"  Aisy  a  bit,  sir.  What  I  have  to  say  is  worth  a  good  dail  to 
you,  an'  ought  to  be  made  worth  something  to  me,  I  think." 

"  You  want  to  be  paid  for  your  information,  then  V 

"  Of  coorse.    Does  your  honour  work  for  nothing  ?" 

"Don't  be  insolent,  you  rascal,  or  I'll  have  you  horse- 
whipped." 

"  I  don't  mane  it,  sir — nor  anything  only  business  an'  plain 
common  sense." 

*'  Until  I  know  what  your  information  is  1  can't  tell  whether 
it  13  worth  a  rush." 

"Might  I  make  so  bowld  as  to  ask  at  how  much  you  value 
your  life  ?    Don't  get  angry  now,  your  honour." 

Again  Dowse  succeeded  in  thoroughly  startling  the  iron- 
nerved  attorney. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?"  the  latter  asked  for  the  second 
time. 

*'  May  be  much,  or  may  be  little,  your  honour.  It  might  be 
one  way,  an'  it  might  be  the  other.  But,  as  I  said,  Dinny 
Dillon  18  a  quare  fellow,  an'  there's  no  countin'  on  what  he 
might  do.    A  quare  fellow,  bedad  !'' 

"  Come  to  the  point  at  once,  man,  or  be  off  from  this,"  Clinch 
said  firmly. 

Ah,  but,  sir,  there's  no  bargain  yet ;  an'  I  don't  see  my  way 
to  parting  with  valuable  information  for  nothing." 

The  ^attorney's  curiosity  had  been  completely  aroused  by 
Jimmy  s  artful  insinuations.    He  burst  out  irritably  with  : 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  to  offer  for  it  until  I  hear  it  ?" 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  promise  me  you'll  keep  what  I'll  tell 
you  a  saycret  from  everyone  V 

The  legal  instinct  immediately  asserted  itself  in  the  attorney's 
mind.  •' 

"Save  yourself  the  trouble  of  trying  to  impose  on  me,"  he 
scornfully  said. 

ul'^f}^  I^^'wse  persisted  with  firmness, 

but  Lm  not  gom'  to  get  a  bullet  put  into  myself  in  thryin'  to 

save  you  from  one." 
"  What's  your  name  V 

"  Dowse— Jimmy  Dowse— at  your  honour's  sarvice  on  raiaon- 
able  terms." 

Clinch  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  I  guess  what  you  hint  at ;  but  your  information  is  worth 
nothing  to  me  unless  backed  by  a  sworn  information.  Do  vou 
understand  that  V  ^ 

"Partly,  your  honour." 

"  Why  talk  of  keeping  the  matter  secret  then  1" 
"  Because  there's  another  an'  a  betther  way."  * 
"How?" 

"  Kiltymoine  is  in  a  proclaimed  disthrict,  isn't  it  ?" 

So  intent  were  the  pair  on  the  business  in  hand  that  they 
had  not  heard  the  gate  swing,  or  the  far  from  fairylike 
step  that  crunched  the  gravel  of  the  avenue  as  a  tall  man  in 
the  undress  uniform  of  the  Irish  constabulary  aporoached. 
out^         lutimation  thay  had  of  his  presence  was  his  calling 

"  Might  I  make  so  bold,  Mr.  Clinch,  as  to  interrupt  you  for  a 
minute  ! 

The  attorney  knew  the  voice  well;  so,  though  not  at  all 
pleased  at  what  he  considered  an  inconvenient  arrival,  he  turned 
towards  the  newcomer,  after  telling  Dowse  in  a  subdued  tone  to 
wait  where  he  was  awhile. 

Clinch  walked  down  the  path  to  meet  his  visitor,  and  pausing 
a  yard  or  so  from  him,  cheerily  exclaimed  : 
"  Good  evening,  constable." 


'  Goood  evening,  Mr.  Clinch,"  was  the  reply,  delivered  in 
tones  which  blended  most  inharmoniously  the  mellow  fullneas  of 
the  Irish  with  the  squeaky  attenuation  of  the  Engl  a'.i  accent— a 
medley  of  a  kind  not  infrequent  among  Irish- born  soldiers 
serving  in  the  British  army, 
j      "  Well,  constable,  what  is  it  !" 

"  Beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  Mr.  Clinch  ;  but  I  wouldn't 
wonder  if  you'll  be  pleased  at  it  in  the  end." 

"I  suppose  there's  something  important  up,"  the  attorney 
returned  with  an  air  of  indifference  ;  "  if  so,  out  with  it." 
I  "  Well,  Mr.  Clinch,"  began  Constable  Phibbs,  his  speech  roll- 
ing oQ  the  reel  m  much  the  same  manner  as  when  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  at  sessions  he  told  the  story  of  vagrant  swine  or 
drunken  men—"  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  I  have  been 
observing  the  movements  of  the  prisoner— the  party  yonder  I 
meant  to  say— for  several  hours  together."  ' 

"  Ah  !  Indeed  !"  Clinch  carelessly  ejaculated,  in  the  manner 
ot  a  man  who  is  giving  another  but  little  of  his  attention. 

He  has  been  loitering  about  your  premises  all  day  in  a  sus- 
picious manner,  and  according  to  my  experience  with  an  unlaw- 
ful intent." 

"  Why  didn't  you  arrest  him  if  he  was  doing  wrong?  Isn't 
that  your  business  ?"  Clinch  returned,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  I  hadn't  enough  to  go  on  for  that  " 

"What  are  you  driving  at,  then  V  the  attorney  testily  asked. 

Don  t  be  beating  about  the  bush  all  night.  Why  did  you 
call  me  ?"  ' 

"Because,  Mr.  Clinch,  when  I  saw  him  in  communication 
with  you,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  caution  you  against  him  as  a 
character  well  known  to  the  police." 

"  How  ?    In  what  way  ?" 

"  Ahem  !  it's  rather  a  delicate  matter,  sir,  and  I  don't  know 
how  far  my  duty  allows  me  to  say  ;  but  when  I  tell  you  he 
swore  informationslm  the  '48  time  you  may  guess  how  little  he 
ought  to  be  trusted." 

"  Oho  !"  the  attorney  exclaimed  in  surprise  ;  "then  am  I  to 
thmk  yoii  wouldn't  swear,  informations  in  a  political  case  ?" 

"  I  know  my  duty,  sir,  and  never  shrink  from  doino-  it,"  Con- 
stable Phibbs  stiffly  returned.  "But  that  party  hadn't  the 
honour  to  be  m  the  force.  He  was  not  a  detective,  sir,  but 
\  printer  ;  he  didn't  really  know  anything  to  tell,  but  he 
thought  he  did  from  something  he  overheard  ;  and  he  volun- 
teered his  depositions  accordingly— yes,  sir,  and  swore  on  cross- 
examination  that  he  did  it  only  for  the  fun  of  seeing  people  in 
trouble."  '■ 

"  What  has  all  this  rubbish  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"Oh  !"  Phibbs  in  turn  ejaculated  with  surprise— "  nothing 
of  course  But  a  man  of  that  sort,  sir— a  detective  employed 
by  himself— what  the  people  call  '  an  informer,'  sir- he's— he's 
— he's'  

Unable  to  find  terms  fitting  to  describe  "a  man  of  that  sort  " 
the  constable,  after  stammering,  broke  down,  but  recovering 
7'..^^*',*^'"^'^  himself  up  as  stiffly  as  if  he  were  on  parade! 
and  loftily  declared  :  ' 

"  Why,  sir,  humble  as  I  am,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  seen  in 
communication  with  an  informer- unless  in  the  way  of  duty." 

Clinch  was  about  to  retort  angrily,  "  I'll  report  you  for  that"  : 
but  remembering  the  detestation  in  which  "  informers"  are 
held  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  he  judged  it  prudent  in 
view  of  the  election,  to  swallow  his  vexation  and  let  the  con- 
stable alone.  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  asking' 
gruffly  :  ° 

"  Anything  else  ?" 

"  From  information  received  no  more  at  present,"  Phibbs  an- 
swered, resuming  his  witness-box  manner  ;  "  but  the  consta- 
bulary are  on  his  track,  and  expect  soon  to  have  further  evi- 
dence forthcoming,  sufficient  at  all  events  to  justify  a  remand— 

i^^ean,'' he  corrected  himself,  "to  justify  my  suspicions." 

'  In  that  case,  constable,  I  see  no  occasion  for  your  present 
interference. 

"Just  as  you  like,  Mr.  Clinch.    I  was  merely  acting  in  the 
discharge  of  my  duty." 

"Should  I  require  your  services  I  suppose  you  will  be  found 
at  the  station  ' 
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"  Always,  sir  ;  unless  when  called  elsewhere  in  the  execution 
of  my  duty." 

"Very  well,  constable.  I  may  now  bid  you  good  evening." 
"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Clinch." 

Constable  Phibbs  stalked  to  the  gate  not  a  little  mortified  at 
the  reception  his  well  meant  intervention  had  got,  but  hiding 
his  feelings  under  an  air  of  lofty  indifference.  Yet  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  the  urchin  crossing  the  orchard  wall  below, 
his  cap  filled  with  apples,  if  the  eye  of  Phibbs  had  fallen  on 
him. 

Tim  Quinn,  who  had  meant  to  be  a  listener  to  what  might 
pass  between  Dowse  and  Clinch,  was'sorely  disappointed  when, 
peeping  from  the  office  door,  he  found  that  their  interview  was 
taking  place  in  the  open  air.  As  soon  as  the  conviction  came  to 
him  that  they  meant  to  stay  as  they  were  he  determined  at  all 
events  to  hear  as  much  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Therefore  he  made  his  way  through  the  kitchen  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  skirting  its  side,  he  got  into  the  shrubbery. 
Creeping  stealthily  from  bush  to  bush,  he  at  length  got  as  close 
to  the  conspirators  as  he  dared  to  go.  His  position  was  far  from 
being  as  favourable  for  his  purpose  as  he  wished  ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  be  content  with  it. 

Clinch  watched  the  constable  pass  out  to  the  road,  and  then 
returned  to  Dowse. 

"  You  were  saying,"  he  commenced,  "  that  there  was  another 
way.    What  did  you  mean  by  that  V 

"  Dillon  could  be  put  up  in  jail  for  having  arms  in  a  pro- 
claimed disthrict,  and  no  one's  name  be  mentioned." 

"  Does  he  keep  weapons  in  the  house  ]" 

"  Let  your  honour  send  the  polia  to  search — he-he !"  Jimmy 
titteringly  answered. 

The  attorney  mused  awhile.  He  felt  satisfied  that  if  any 
prohibited  weapon  were  to  be  found  on  Dillon's  premises  it 
would  have  been  placed  there  by  Dowse  himself.  But  the 
scheme  of  the  latter  offered  a  temptingly  easy  way  of  at  once 
getting  rid  of  Dillon — of  putting  him  in  a  place  where  his  tongue 
might  wag  at  will  without  damaging  in  the  slightest  degree 
Clinch's  Parliamentary  prospects.  Besides — and  this  was  a 
happy  thought — it  would  give  him  an  excellent  excuse  for  car- 
rying out  the  eviction.  Dillon  MacNamara  could  never  expect 
him  to  keep  a  tenant  who  was  suspected  of  having  designs  on 
his  life. 

All  this  rushed  in  a  flood  through  the  attorney's  mind,  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
now  to  his  hand. 

"  If  arms  are  found  there,"  he  said,  slowly,  "I'll  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

' '  Never  fear,  your  honour,"  was  the  assured  reply. 

Yet  Clinch  felt  ill  at  ease.  His  positive  belief  in  Dowse's 
treachery  disturbed  him  ;  so,  although  he  wanted  to  use  that 
treachery  for  his  own  purposes,  he  strove  to  quiet  his  conscience 
by  saying  : 

"  Mind  !  I  don't  want  you  or  anyone  else  to  Idde  a  gun.  All 
must  be  fair  and  straight." 

To  which  Dowse  smilingly  responded  : 

"  All  right,  your  honour.    I  understand — he  he  !" 

"Whereabouts  ought  the  police  search?"  the  attorney 
thoughtfully  inquired. 

Jimmy  flung  one  of  his  rapid  glances  around  before  respond- 
ing. No  one  was  in  view.  Even  then  he  stepped  nearer  to 
Clinch,  and,  to  the  great  aggravation  of  Tim  Quinn,  answered 
almost  in  a  whisper  : 

"Let  them  search  the  thatch  about  three  foot  from  the  win- 
dow at  the  back,  and  seize  whatever  they  find." 

"Very  well.  You  can  go  now.  And,"  Clinch  continued  in 
a  raised  voice  as  he  turned  away,  "if  you  have  deceived  me,  so 
much  the  worse  for  you." 

"  It  will  be  found,"  Jimmy  shrieked  back,  "as  sure  as  your 
honour  sends  the  polis  to  look  for  it." 

Whereat  Tim  Quinn,  as  he  made  his  way  cautiously  through 
the  shrubbery,  muttered  to  himself  : 

"  We'll  see  about  that  birae-by." 

Dowse  put  his  long  legs  in  motion  at  a  swingeing  pace.  De- 
spite of  his  violent  exertions — and  we  know  how  distasteful 


exertion  was  to  him — he  yet  was  in  singular  good  humour.  He 
tittered  and  chuckled  in  great  glee  as  he  sped  away. 

"Oh  !"  he  would  murmur,  "the  fun  !  the  fun  o'  the  thing! 
To  be  able  to  twist  this  attorney  round  my  finger  like  a  bit 
o*  thread !  I  may  do  what  I  like  with  afther  this — I 
think  I  see  my  way  to  it.  But  the  fun !  to  be  leadin' 
them  all  astray,  an'  doin'  what  I  like  with  them.  Jimmy, 
aren't  you  a  clever  fellow  ?  Well,  yis,  I  believe  I  am,  Dowse. 
Jimmy,  I'd  like  to  drink  yourihealth.  You  must  an'  welcome, 
Dowse,  as  soon  as  this  job  is  done.  Jimmy,  whatever  you  do, 
keep  clear  o'  the  law — it's  a  bad  thing  to  meddle  with.  Never 
fear  me.  Dowse  ;  this  once  there  must  be  a  risk,  but  it's  not 
much,  my  gay  fellow,  an'  after  it's  over  we'll  give  the  two  sides 
of  the  road,  and  the  middle  as  well,  to  the  law." 

With  self -communings  such  as  these  Jimmy  diverted  himself 
until  he  neared  his  late  hiding-place,  the  old  keep  of  Carrigaroe. 
Just  then  a  sudden  fear  sprang  up  which  almost  paralysed  him. 

"  What'll  I  do  if  it's  gone  /"  he  asked  himself,  as  with  his 
hand  he  wiped  away  the  cold  clammy  sweat  which  had  gathered 
on  his  brow. 

In  the  haste  of  apprehension  he  mounted  the  ladder  lead- 
ing to  the  tower,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  rushed  to  a 
corner,  where,  plunging  his  hand  among  some  loose  stones, 
he  drew  forth,  with  an  air  of  great  relief,  the  old  horse  pistol 
he  had  purchased  in  the  miscellany  on  the  Dublin  quay.  He 
thrust  the  weapon  into  his  bosom,  and  left  the  tower,  his  features 
again  leering  all  over  in  delight. 

(to  be  CONTINtTED.) 


MY  NATIVE  LAND. 


BY  MICHAEL  MACDONAGH. 


My  native  land  is  great  and  grand, 

And  decked  with  beauties  rare, 
For  Nature  showers  her  vernal  dowers 

In  rich  profusion  there. 
Oh  !  the  bright  sun  had  never  shone 

On  fairer  spot  on  earth 
Than  Erin  green,  creation's  queen, 

The  dear  land  of  my  birth. 

There  cascades  dash  with  merry  clash 

Through  glens  and  gullies  wild  ; 
And  streamlets  flow  and  flowerets  blow 

In  valleys  green  and  mild  ; 
Through  ivied  ruins  the  zephyr  croons ; 

The  shamrock  decks  the  dale, 
And  mountains  rise  toward  sunny  skies 

In  beauteous  Innisfail, 

There  April  brings  on  dewy  wings 

Her  gifts  to  hill  and  plain, 
To  deck  the  way  for  laughing  May, 

And  her  gay  Summer  train  ; 
There,  in  each  glade  in  green  arrayed, 

The  thrush  and  blackbird  sing, 
"And  blooming  flowers,  in  Summer  hours, 

In  air  their  perfumes  fling. 

The  Shannon's  tide  in  glorious  pride 

Rolls  through  the  smiling  land — 
Its  waves,  I  ween,  see  many  a  scene 

Of  beauty,  mild  or  grand. 
And  as  I  roam  where  its  waves  foam, 

I  think  of  that  bright  age 
When  Erin,  free  from  tyranny, 

Was  land  of  saint  and  sage. 

I'm  young  in  years,  but  when  the  cares 

Of  life  have  lined  my  brow 
My  heart  shall  be  a  sanctuary 

Of  love  for  her,  as  now. 
Ah  !  may  I  see  my  Erin  free 

From  the  oppressor's  band — 
O  Freedom's  light  !  dispel  the  night 

That  hangs  o'er  my  dear  land  ! 


THE  HEIRESS. 


By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 


Chapter  XXIT. 

The  lampa  are  lit  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  of  the  villa. 
Dinner  is  over,  and  the  one  guost,  the  Reverend  Ignatius  Lamb, 
sits  near  Mrs.  Ventnor's  sofa,  talking  earnestly.  The  ex-rector 
of  St.  Walburger's  is  the  incumbent  of  a  beautiful  little  church 
in  the  village  now,  not  so  rich  or  rare  a  gem  certainly  as  St. 
Walburger's  in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Abbott — still  an  extremely 
pretty  structure.  Gothic  as  to  style,  mediiev^al  as  to  painted 
saints  on  golden  backgrounds,  aristocratic  as  to  congregation, 
and  all  there  is  of  the  most  ritualistic  as  to  doctrine. 

Mrs.  Ventnor,  pallid,  languid,  graceful,  reclining  on  her 
couch,  listens  with  weary  interest.  She  has  a  nesr  pew  at  St. 
Chad's,  and  is  especially  anxious  about  the  success  of  Mr. 
Lamb's  latest  project — that  of  founding  a  convent  and  an  orphan 
asylum,  on  a  grant  of  land  recently  presented  to  the  church 
by  Colonel  Ventnor.  The  order  is  quite  a  new  one,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Suffering — Mr.  Limb  himself  the  founder,  and  to  esta- 
blish the  Mother  House  in  Brightbrook,  with  an  asylum  and  a 
day  school,  is  a  project  very  near  to  the  reverend  gentleman's 
heart. 

"  I  saw  the  reverend  mother  last  weeJJ"  he  is  saying  to  Mrs. 
Ventnor,  "and  it  was  she  who  proposed  this  concert.  For 
obvious  reasons  it  is  more  convenient  at  present  than  either  a 
picnic  or  fair.  Mother  Bonaventure  knows  this  singer — this 
Miss  Jenny  Wild^ — knew  her  before  she  entered  religion,  you 
understand — and  speaks  of  her  in  the  very  highest  terms.  Her 
moral  character — Miss  Wild's,  of  course — is  perfectly  unex- 
ceptionable. And  she  is  more  than  willing  to  assist  ua  by 
giving  a  concert  and  donating  the  proceeds.  She  is  said  to 
excel  in  charities  indeed,  and  is  especially  interested  in  orphan 
children.  In  addition  to  her  concert  she  promises  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  All  this,  with  the  noble  donation  of  your  excel- 
lent husband,  my  dear  madam,  will  enable  us  to  start  work  at 
once,  without  incurring  pecuniary  liabilities.  Everything  is 
arranged,  and  the  concert  takes  places  on  Monday  evening. 
Miss  Wild  is  at  present  in  New  York,  but  will  reach  Bright- 
brook  on  that  day.  May  1  hope,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ventnor,  that 
you  will  endeavour  to  be  present 

"I  go  nowhere  of  late,"  Mrs.  Ventnor  responds,  languidly, 
"  as  you  are  aware.  My  wretched  health,  you  know — but 
assuredly,  if  possible,  I  will  be  present  at  the  concert." 

"And  Miss  Olga — we  may,  I  presume,  count  upon  her  with- 
out fail  !" 

The  door  opens  as  he  speaks,  and  the  Reverend  Ignatius 
pauses,  and  is  conscious  of  a  shock — not  an  unpleasant  one. 
He  holds  distinct  views  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  has 
always  advocated  them,  but  at  this  moment  he  feels  that  under 
certain  influences  a  man  and  an  Anglican  parson  may  be  untrue 
to  the  convictions  of  his  life,  and  yet  be  excusable. 

She  comes  in,  tall,  slender,  white-robed,  her  lovely  hair  fall- 
ing like  a  bath  of  sunshine  over  her  shoulders,  her  gold  and 
snow  drapery  trailing  about  her,  a  faint  flash  on  her  cheeks,  a 
starry  light  iii  the  blue,  blue  eyes.  Behind  her  comes  her  faith- 
ful shadow,  Frank,  and  the  Reverend  Ignatius  frowns  slightly, 
and  realises  that  handsome  distant  cousins  are  a  most  dangerous 
and  objectionable  class  of  men. 

"My  dear,  how  late  you  are,"  mamma  murmurs,  as  Olga 
stoops  and  kisses  her  ;  "we  have  dined  without  you.  Dr.  Gill- 
son,  you  know,  is  most  peremptory  on  the  point  of  my  always 
dining  at  the  same  hour." 

"Pray  make  no  excuses,  mamma — it  does  not  matter  in  the 
least,"  Olga  says,  gayly.  "  Frank  and  I  will  dine  tek  a-tete. 
We  have  been  quarrelling  all  the  afternoon,  andean  recommence 
over  our  soup.  Anything  new  in  Brightbrook,  Mr.  Lamb  1 
What  of  the  new  conVent  (" 

"  Olga  thinks  of  renouncing  this  wicked  world,  and  going  in 
for  Mother  Abbess.  The  role  would  suit  her,  I  think.  She  has 
rather  the  look  at  this  moment  of  a  Vestal  virgin — a  Norma — 
a  Priestess  of  the  Sun.   That  sort  of  people  never  cared  for  any- 


body but  themselves,  and  were  made  of  ice-water  more  or  less, 
I  believe." 

"  My  dear  Frank,  how  often  have  I  told  you  sarcasm  is  not 
your  strong  point  ?  You  mean  to  be  cynical,  but  in  reality  I  am 
almost  sure  I  should  like  it.  The  habit  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Suffering  is  in  admirable  taste — a  trained  black  robe,  a  white 
coif,  and  long  black  veil  are  always  picturesque  and  becoming. 
What  of  our  fair,  Mr.  Lamb — or  is  it  to  be  a  picnic  V 

Mr.  Lamb  explains.  It  is  to  bo  neither.  It  is  to  be  a  con- 
cert— a  ballad  concert,  with  Misa  Jenny  Wild  as  prima-donna, 
and  Monday  next  is  the  appointed  nij^ht. 

"  Miss  Jenny  Wild  ?  Jenny  Wild  ?  I  do  not  know  that 
name.    Who  is  she  f    Do  you  know  her,  Frank  ]" 

"  Never  heard  her — heard  of  her  though.  Sings  in  character 
— ballads  chiefly,  and  is  very  popular.  Good  contralto  they 
say,  but  seldom  comes  to  New  York.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
you  would  know  her.  Miss  Ventnor — scampering  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  as  you  have  been  for  the  past  five  years.  Come  to 
dinner.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  with  you,  but  I  am  con- 
sumedly  hungry." 

They  go.  Frank  may  be  in  love  with  the  exquisite  face 
across  the  table,  but  that  face  does  not  impair  his  appetite  to 
any  serious  extent.  If  it  exists,  it  is  perhaps  a  love  of  the  eyes 
not  of  the  heart,  for  he  is  distinccly  conscious  of  being  much 
j  more  comfortable  away  from  his  adored  one  than  with  her. 
[  Her  presence,  her  triumphant  beauty,  have  upon  him  the 
eS'ect  of  a  fever.  He  seeks  to  woo  and  win  her,  and  he  feels 
that  it  he  succeeds  he  will  be  in  a  state  of  unrest  and  discomfort 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  She  exacts  too  much,  her  ideal  is  too 
high  ;  he  can  never  reach  it  ;  it  is  always  uncomfortable  to 
dwell  on  the  heights.  Still  the  family  expect  it  of  him,  and  to 
show  the  white  feather  in  love  or  in  war  is  not  the  nature  of  a 
Livingston.  In  an  oS'-hand  sort  of  way  he  has  been  making 
love  to  his  pretty  cousin  ever  since  he  can  remember,  but  to  dis- 
tinct proposal  he  has  never  yet  come.  In  his  pocket,  to  night, 
a  letter  lies  from  his  mother,  iirging,  entreadng,  commanding 
him  to  speak  before  he  leaves  Brightbrook.  Business  calls  him 
away  on  Tuesday  next,  and  the  Rubicon  must  be  crossed 
between  then  and  now.  He  is  not  a  nervous  young  man  as  a 
rule  ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  the  thought  makes  his  heart  beat  a 
little  quickly.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  his  discredit  that  he  is  a 
trifle  afraid  of  this  regal  Olga.  He  is  not  the  first  man  who  has 
feared  this  chill,  white  goddess.  This  is  Thursday  evening.  He 
has  still  one,  two,  three,  four  days  and  nights  to  screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-place,  and  put  his  fate  to  the  touch,  to 
"  win  or  lose  it  all." 

"  I  will  speak  to-morrow,"  he  thinks,  looking  at  her  across 
the  cut  flowers  and  crystal.  "Hang  it  all!  why  should  I  be 
afraid  : 

"  '  Praise  as  you  may,  when  the  tale  is  done,  ' 
She  is  but  a  maid  to  be  wooed  and  won.'  " 

But  to  morrow  comes,  and  he  does  not  speak.  He  does  not 
foel  sentimental,  as  it  chances,  and  no  fellow  can  propose  in  cold 
blood.  And  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  and  Monday  come,  and 
still  golden  silence  reigns,  and  his  fate  hangs  in  the  balance. 
And  Monday  evening  is  the  evening  of  the  concert,  and  there 
is  no  longer  chance  or  time. 

The  whole  Ventnor  family  go.  Olga,  in  India  muslin,  with 
touches  of  crim.son  here  and  there  in  her  pale,  crisp  draperies 
and  laces,  is,  as  ever,  bewildering.  A  fairly  fashionable  as- 
sembly fills  the  hall,  and  Miss  Ventnor  finds  an  acquaintance 
who  seems  to  know  all  about  the  musical  star  of  the  night. 

"  A  very  chaTuming  songstress,  I  assure  you,"  the  lady  says. 
"  She  travels  with  her  guardian  and  his  wife — Germans,  I  be- 
lieve— and  has  a  very  sweet  and  powerful  contralto,  with  an  odd 
sort  of  pathos  in  it  that  most  people  are  captivated  by  who  hear 
her  sing.  I  have  seen  her  give  nearly  a  whole  evening's  enter- 
tainment herself,  singing  song  after  song,  in  character,  with  a 
rapidity  and  power  quite  amazing.  It  is  very  good  of  her  to 
proft'er  her  services  in  this  way  ;  but  then  she  us  good  ;  and  it  is 
quite  like  her.  She  is  the  most  generous  and  large-hearted 
creature  in  the  world — and  beyond  reproach,  I  assure  you  ;  in 
all  quarters  Miss  Wild  is  most  highly  spoken  of." 

"  Yes,"  Olga  says,  indifl'erently.  She  is  not  much  interested, 
naturally,  in  Miss  Wild  or  her  cli^racter.    Her  glass  sweeps  the 
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hall,  aud  she  is  busy  acknowledging  bows.  It  is  something  of  a 
bore  to  be  here  at  all,  after  seasons  of  Patti  and  Nilsson  abroad. 
Still,  it  ia  for  Mr.  Lamb,  and  she  is  Olga  Ventnor — and  nohlense 
obi  i<je. 

The  curtain  rises  ;  the  stage  is  handsomely  decorated.  A  slim, 
dark  young  man,  with  great  Italian  eyes  and  accent,  appears, 
and  sings  "Let  Me  Like  a  Soldier  Fall,"  in  a  very  fine  baritone 
voice.  Then  there  is  a  piano  solo — Liszt's  "Rhapsodie"  No.  2 — 
performed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Herr  Ericson,  and  then  Miss 
Jenny  Wild  is  before  them,  and  "Love  My  Love"  is  ringing 
through  the  concert-room  in  a  voice  that  makes  even  Olga  Vent- 
nor, difficult  as  she  is,  look  up  in  pleased  surprise.  And  looking 
once,  she^ooks  again.  The  singer,  a  tall,  finely  formed  young 
woman,  dressed  simply  enough  in  dark  silk,  is  a  person  to  com- 
mand from  most  people  a  second  glance.  It  is  hardly  a  hand- 
some face,  but  it  is  a  striking  one  ;  the  features  are  good,  the 
eyes  dark  and  brilliant,  and  with  an  intensity  of  expression  not 
often  seen.  There  is  vivid  dramatic  power  in  her  rendering  of 
the  song — the  voice  has  that  sweet,  touching,  minor  tone  Olga 
has  heard  of.  But  something  beyond  all  this  strikes  and  holds 
Miss  Ventnor.  "As  in  a  glass  darkly"  she  seems  to  recognise 
that  face,  that  voice.  She  knits  her  brows,  and  tries  to  recall. 
In  vain — Miss  Jenny  Wild  refuses  to  be  placed.  She  con- 
cludes her  song,  and  disappears  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  ap- 
plause. 

"  She  is  really  a  very  fine  singer,"  Olga  says  to  the  lady  by  her 
side,  "but  it  is  the  oddest  thing.  I  seem  to  have  seen  and 
heard  her  somewhere  before." 

"  You  have  attended  some  of  her  concerts  perhaps  V  the  lady 
suggests. 

"  No,  it  cannot  be  that — this  is  the  first  concert  I  have  at- 
tended since  my  return  to  America.  Frank  1"  imperiously,  "are 
you  asleep  (  What  are  you  thinking  of,  sitting  there  with  that 
dazed  look  ?" 

"  Of  Miss  Jenny  Wild.  Somewhere — in  some  other  planet 
perhaps — I  must  have  met  the  young  lady  before.  Ah  !  she 
is  good-natured,  she  responds  to  the  encore.  Here  she  is 
again." 

Miss  Wild  reappears,  bowing  graciously  to  the  hearty  call  she 
has  received.  Her  fine,  dark  eyes  calmly  survey  the  house,  and 
lift  and  rest  for  the  first  time  on  the  Ventnor  party.  They  fall 
on  Frank  Livingston,  and  meet  his  puzzled  glance  full. 

A  slight  flush  rises  to  her  face,  a  slight  smile  dawns  upon  the 
lips,  then  her  graceful  figure  is  drawn  up,  and  she  is  singing 
"  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro'  Town."  The  old,  ever-welcome 
favourite  is  listened  to  with  delight,  and  a  great  basket  of 
flowers  is  presented  to  the  singer.  Olga  hands  Frank  her  bou- 
quet. 

"  Throw  it,"  she  says  ;  "she  deserves  it.  She  sang  that  de- 
lightfully. Miss  Jenny  Wild  is  worth  coming  to  hear.  But, 
oh  !  where  have  I  seen  aud  heard  her  before  !" 

Frank  throws  the  clustre  of  white  roses  with  unerring  aim — 
it  lights  at  the  feet  of  the  songstress.  She  stoops  and  picks  it  up, 
and  again  that  slight  glance,  and  flush,  and  smile  rest  on  Living- 
ston, as  she  bows  and  quits  the  stage. 

The  Italian  sings  again,  Herr  Eriscon  performs  a  ringing 
rondo,  and  Miss  Wild  sings  the  grand  aria  "  Nabuco"  from 
Verdi  quite  magnificently,  and  again  is  rapturously  encored. 
Once  more  she  responds  with  another  Scotch  song,  "Sleeping 
Maggie,"  and  once  more  her  eyes  look  and  linger  with  evident 
amusement  on  the  profoundly  puzzled  face  of  Frank  Livingston. 
Then  the  concert  is  over,  and  they  are  out  in  the  sweet  darkness 
of  the  June  night. 

"  Who  is  Miss  Jenny  Wild  V  cries  Olga,  impatiently  ;  "  I 
hate  to  be  puzzled,  and  she  puzzles  me.  Frank,  I  command 
you  !  find  out  all  about  her,  and  tell  me  why  her  face  and  voice 
are  so  ridiculously  familiar.  And  she  has  evidently  seen  gou 
before — she  did  you  the  honour  to  look  at  you  more  than  once 
in  the  most  marked  manner." 

"  I  go  to  morrow,"  is  Prank's  answer,  "  and  whether  I  shall 
ever  return  to  discover  Miss  Jenny  Wild's  antecedents,  or  for 
any  other  reason, fdepends  entirely  on  you,  Olga,  and  what  you 
will  say  to  me  to-night !" 

The  hour  has  come — the  two  are  alone,  lingering  for  a  moment 
before  saying  good-night  md  going  in.     They  stand  on  the 


piazza  ;  the  June  stars  shine  above  them  ;  the  silence  of  mid- 
night is  around  them. 

She  glances  at  him  in  surprise  ;  she  is  humming  "  Within  a 
Mile  of  Edinboro'  Town." 

"  '  For  I  cannot,  cannot — wunnot  wunnot — wunuot  buckle 
to,'  "  she  sings,  and  then  breaks  off  to  laugh. 

"  What  a  tragical  face  !  What  a  desperate  tone !  What  a 
dramatic  speech !  You  go  to-morrow,  and  whether  you  will 
ever  return  depends  on  what  I  will  say  to-night !  Really, 
Frank,  the  concert  and  the  impassioned  singing  of  Miss  Wild 
have  been  too  much  for  you.  Must  you  really  go  to  morrow  1 
I  am  sorry.    Hurry  back." 

"^reyou  sorry,  Olga  ?  Shall  you  miss  me?  Do  you  care 
for  me,  I  wonder,  the  very  least  in  the  world  1  Oh,  you  know 
what  I  mean  !  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  iot  God's  sake  !"  with 
almost  angry  impatience.  "  You  have  laughed  at  me  long 
enough.    I  love  you,  Olga  ! — I  want  you  to  be  my  wife  !" 

The  words,  thought  of  so  long,  come  abruptly  enough — 
roughly,  indeed.  He  sees  in  her  face  the  familiar,  mocking 
look  he  knows  so  well — a  look  nothing  seeins  to  have  power  to 
soften  or  change.  But  at  the  irritated  passion  of  his  voice  and 
face,  it  dies  out,  and  she  looks  at  him  with  smiling,  gentle,  half- 
amused  eyes. 

"  I  like  you  so  much,  Frank,  that  I  am  sorry  you  said  this. 
You  do  not  mean  it,  do  you  1  We  have  been  playing  at  flirta- 
tion all  our  lives,  and,  by  mistake,  you  have  fancied  the  play 
earnest  to-night.  You  are  not  in  love  with  uie — you  do  not 
want  me  to  be  your  wife.  You  would  be  miserable  if  I  said 
yes,  and  you  know  it.  But  fear  not.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
yes." 

' '  Say  it  and  try  !  I  will  risk  the  misery.  All  my  life  will  be 
devoted  to  you,  every  thought  of  ray  heart,  if  you  will  marry 
me,  Olga." 

"  Marry  you  !"  she  repeats  ;  "marry  yuv,,  Frank  !"  There  is 
that  in  her  tone  makes  Livingston  redden  angrily  and  throw 
back  his  head.  She  laughs  a  little,  in  spite  of  herself.  "  I 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing  in  my  life,"  she  says,  with  cruel 
coolness. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  the  young  man  demands,  in  no 
very  tender  tone,  "  that  you  did  not  know  it  was  a  compact 
made  and  agreed  to  years  and  years  ago  V 

"  Never  !"  she  answers,  with  energy,  "  never  !  In  such  com- 
pact I  had  no  share — of  such  compact  I  never  heard.  Oh,  yes  !" 
contemptuously,  in  reply  to  his  indignant  glance  ;  "  I  have 
heard  hints,  inuendoes,  seen  smiles  and  wise  glances  ;  but  do 
you  think  I  heededl  them  1  They  are  the  impertinences  rela- 
tives seem  to  think  they  have  a  right  to.  There  ia  but  one  per- 
son on  earth  who  has  a  right  to  speak  to  me  of  such  a  thing — 
my  dear  father — and  he  has  been  silent.  And  I  do  not  care  for 
you,  Frank — in  that  way.  I  am  very  fond  of  you — there  never 
was  a  time  when  I  was  not,  I  think,"  she  says,  and  holds  out 
her  hand  with  the  sweet,  alluring  smile  that  makes  men  her 
slaves,  "  there  never  will  come  a  time  when  I  shall  not  be.  But 
not  like  that.  There  is  not  a  friend  in  the  world  I  would  not 
sooner  lose  than  you  ;  so  shake  hands  and  forget  and  forgive  all 
this.  Let  us  say  good-night  and  good-bye,  and  when  you  re- 
turn— say  in  three  or  four  weeks — you  will  have  forgotten  the 
fancy  of  to-night.  Do  not  look  cross,  Frank,  it  does  not  become 
you — and  come  in." 

She  slips  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  half  laughing  at  his 
moody  face,  draws  him  into  the  house.  The  gas  burns  low  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  piano  stauds  open  ;  she  strikes  the  keys 
as  she  stands,  smiling  over  her  shoulder,  and  sings  : 

"  The  fairest  rose  blooms  but  a  day — 
Good-bye  ! 
The  fairest  Spring  must  end  with  May, 
And  you  and  I  can  only  say  : 

Good-bye,  good-bye,  good  bye  !" 


Chap-bi  xxirr; 

The  morning  that  followB  tiiis  Tiight  of  the  concert  is  bleak 
and  raw  for  June.  A  drab  sky  frowns  on  a  sunless  world  ;  the 
wind  is  as  much  like  November  as  the  month  of  roses,  and  the 
weather-wise  predict  rain.  But  in  this  threatening  state  of  the 
weather  Miss  Jenny  Wild  hires  a  pony  carriage,  and  starts  all 
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by  herself  for  a  drive.  Not  for  an  aimless  drive— she  seems  to 
know  very  well  where  she  wants  to  go.  She  is  very  plainly 
dressed  in  black,  a  straight,  dark  figure  sitting  upright  m  the 
little  carriage,  a  black  straw  hat,  with  a  blue  veil  twisted  round 
it  on  her  head.  She  pulls  this  veil  over  her  face  as  she  drives 
through  the  village,  and,  glancing  hardly  to  the  right  or  left, 
takes  the  woodland  road,  and  pulls  up  at  the  Red  Farm,  erst- 
while Sleaford's.  -..i   •,    i  i 

Here  she  sits  and  gazes  for  a  long,  long  time,  with  darkly- 
thoughtful  face  and  brooding  eye?,  at  the  dreary  and  deaorted 
house.  There  her  most  miserable  childhood  was  spent  ;  work- 
ina  in  that  kitchen  her  most  miserable  girlhood  wore  on  ;  in 
that  attic-room  how  many  supremely  wretched  nights  of  cold, 
and  pain,  and  isolation,  and  heartbreak  the  child  Joanna 
strug'^led  through  !  In  that  adjoining  chamber  her  merciless 
task  master  had  met  his  fate,  and  passed  to  his  death.  In  that 
perlour,  with  its  shattered  panes,  how  many  a  jolly  revel  had 
been  held,  in  which  her  part  was  only  additional  drudgery. 
And  yet  she  had  liked  them  too,  thora  were  lights  and  music, 
and  laughter  and  dancin<|,  and  youth,  and  at  one  of  them 
she  had"  first  seen  Frank  Livingston's  gay,  handsome  face 
—the  same  face,  older,  manlier,  she  had  looked  upon  again  last 
night.  Out  of  yonder  broken  gate  she  had  watched  him  conie 
one  never-to-be-forgotten  morning,  with  his  fair  little  cousin  in 
his  arms.  Last  night  he  had  sat  by  that  fair  young  cousin's 
side,  and  listened  to  her  singing.  Always  these  two  are  asso- 
ciated in  her  mind,  and  .T,lwa3-8  with  a  sense  of  dull,  morbid  pain. 
In  that  gloomy  kitchen  she  first  saw  Geoffry  Lamar,  the  true, 
noble-hearted  friend  who  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  lift  her 
out  of  her  misery,  and  out  of  herself.  Here  wild  Joanna  suf- 
fered and  slaved,  was  beaten  and  girded  at;  from  here  she 
fled,  out  into  the  world,  with  George  Blake  !  And  to  day  she 
might  have  been  George  Blake's  wife,  if  chance— or  Providence 
—had  not  thrown  in  her  way  Frank  Livingston,  and  so  in  a 
moment  changed  her  whole  life. 

She  turns  from  the  eerie  spot  at  last,  and  goes  on  to  Black  s 
Dam.  Here,  too,  time  and  decay  have  lain  their  ruinous  fingers. 
The  old  mill,  her  shelter  and  solace  so  often,  has  fallen  to  utter 
decay,  the  pond  is  almost  dry— silent  desolation  reigns.  She 
turns  from  it  with  a  shudder,  and  drives  away.  Great  drops  of 
rain  are  beginning  to  patter,  but  she  cares  almost  as  little  for  a 
wetting  now  as  in  the  old  days.  She  drives  to  Abbott  Wood— 
the  olcTgate  keeper  lives  still  in  the  vine-wreathed  Gothic  lodge, 
but  he  can  give  her  no  news  of  his  missing  mistress. 

A  lawyer  from  the  city  does  everything  that  is  to  be  done  in 
these  latter  days.  Of  Mrs.  Abbott  or  Mr.  Geofi"ry  no  one  seems 
to  know  anything.  The  rain  falls  heavily  as  she  drives  through 
the  lovely,  leafy  avenues,  up  to  the  grand,  silent,  sombre  house. 
The  blinds  are  down,  the  shutters  closed,  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
mourning  for  those  it  has  lost.  She  does  not  go  in,  though  she 
is  invited  to  do  so  by  Mrs.  Hill.  She  feels  she  cannot  look  at 
those  fair,  empty  apartments,  tilled  by  the  haunting  faces  of 
half  a  dozen  years  ago.  Her  own  is  among  them,  the  restless, 
unhappy,  aimless  Joanna  of  seventeen.  She  is  neither  aimless 
nor  restless  now.  She  has  found  her  niche  and  work  in  life, 
and  they  suit  her  well.  But  happy  1  Well,  she  is  hardly  that, 
and  yet  a  very  different,  a  much  wiser,  gentler,  nobler  Joanna 
than  the  dark,  discontented  proterjua  of  Geoffry  Lamar.  Softened 
and  good  she  has  grown,  through  years  of  kindness  and  affec- 
tion given  to  her  lavishly  and  loyally  by  the  Herr  Professor  and 
Madame  Ericson.  All  that  is  best  in  her  has  its  day  at  last.  Of 
friends  she  has  many  ;  of  lovers  she  has  had  her  share  ;  of 
admirers  more  than  she  cares  to  remember.  And  love  has  re- 
deemed her,  and  "  Miss  Jenny  Wild"  is  all  that  they  say  of  her, 
and  more,  giving  of  her  abundance  to  all  who  ask  and  need. 

That  afternoon  Professor  Ericson  and  his  family,  as  he  calls 
them,  leave  BrightbrooU.  By  the  morning  train  Mr.  Frank 
Livingston  has  gone  up  to  New  York,  and  while  Miss  Wild  is 
recalling  the  days  of  her  youth,  he  is  spinning  along,  a  cigar 
between  his  lips,  the  morning  paper  in  his  hand,  far  from  the 
scene  of  his  despair.  Truth  to  tell,  he  looks  anything  but  des- 
pairing this  morning,  in  a  most  becoming  English  suit  of  the 
very  roughest  gray  tweed,  fresh,  vigorous,  good-looking,  alert. 
Broken-hearted  at  his  rejection  he  has  a  right  to  be,  and  may 
be,  but  a  broken  heart  is  becoming  to  some  people,  and  Living- 


ston is  apparently  one  of  them.  In  his  secret  soul  there  ia 
rather  a  sensation  of  relief  that  as  the  train  bowla  along  u  bears 
him  in  its  throbbing  bosom  a  free  man  !  Ho  baa  done  what 
destiny  and  his  mother  and  the  united  houses  of  Vuntnor  and 
Livingston  expected  of  him,  and  she  has  said  no,  and  there  13 
no  appeal.  And  when  Mr.  Livingston  dies,  and  worms  eat  him, 
whatever  the  immediate  cause  may  be,  he  ia  comfortably  con- 
vinced it  will  not  be  love.  S->,  in  a  fairly  cheerful  mood,  ho 
surveys  hia  fellow  passengers,  unfolds  his  Brightbrook  paper, 
and  reads  what  the  musical  critic  of  that  sheet  has  to  say  about 
last  ni"ht'3  concert.  Miss  Wild  is  lauded,  and  Livingston  la 
disposed  to  laud  also.  She  sang  remarkably  well,  and  looked 
very  imposing.  That  grand  aria  from  "  Nabuco"  is  still  ring- 
ing in  his  ears,  and  it  occurs  to  him  once  more  to  wonder  wliy 
her  face  should  be  so  oddly  familiar.  Not  a  pretty  face,  he 
decides,  but  a  good  one,  a  striking  one,  and  once  seen  not  easily 
forgotten.  And  then  he  turns  to  another  column  and  subject, 
and  forgets  all  about  it. 

Ha  spends  three  or  four  days  in  Nsw  York  among  old  friends 
and  old  haunts.  Hia  principal  object  in  coming  to  town  is  to 
tell  his  mother  the  result  of  his  proposal,  and  so  make  an  end 
of  that  business  at  once  and  forever,  but  this  mother  has  gone 
on  a  visit.  He  proposes  to  follow  her,  for  he  knows  it  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  she  is  more  than  anxious,  but  it  is  news  that  will 
keep,  and  he  does  not  hurry  himself.  On  the  evening  of  tho 
third  day  he  sees  by  tho  bills  that  Miss  Jenny  VVild  is  to  give 
one  of  her  character  concerts,  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  go. 

"Perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  place  her  this  time,"  he  thinks, 
"  and  so  get  rid  of  her  altogether.  I  believe  I  was  dreaming  of 
her  half  the  night  last  night." 

So,  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the  concert,  Mr. 
Livingston  saunters  in,  and  finds  a  large  and  fashionable 
gathering.  Many  of  the  faces  present  are  familiar  ;  one  lady 
in  a  private  box  bows,  and  smiles,  and  beckon?,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  is  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  and  her 

daughters.  ,         .t.  i.  1 

"  So  glad  to  meet  you  once  more,  my  dear  boy,  that  great 
and  gracious  lady  exclaimp,  "and  looking  so  extremely  sun- 
burned and  well.  We  heard  you  had  returned  with  the  Vent- 
nors,  and  were  staying  with  them  at  that  charming  villa.  And 
hosv  is  dear  Mrs.  Ventnor  and  the  lovely  Olga  after  their  pro- 
longed European  tour  ?"  ,       1.     i  i- 

"Mrs.  Ventnor  is  much  as  usual,  and  Olga  is  rather  lovelier 
than  usual,"  says  Frank.  t  •  •     i.  i)> 

"  And  when  are  we  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Livingston  { 
says  the  elder  Miss  Van  Rensselaer,  a  dashing  and  daring 
brunette,  but  not  quite  ao  young  as  she  used  to  be.  "  Ah !  wo 
hear  more  than  you  think,  we  stay-at-homes.  We  expected 
Olga  would  have  cnptured  a  duke  at  least,  so  many  rich  Ameri- 
can girls  are  making  brilliant  matches  this  year.  And  yet  thera 
she  is,  la  hdh  das  belles,  back  again  and— as  we  understand— 
unattached  !    Bat  you  can  open  the  mysteries,  no  doubt  I 

"  I  only  know  Olga  refused  half  the  peerage  !"says  Living- 
ston, with  calm  mendacity.  "  As  for  your  very  flattering  hints, 
Miss  Van  Rensselaer,  you  do  me  too  much  honour  in  inferring 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  might  as  well  love  some  bnghfc 
particular  star,  and  so  on,  as  my  beautiful  cousin  01-a.  Such 
daughters  of  the  gods  are  not  for  impecunious  artists  like  myselt. 
Ah  There  is  Miss  Wild,  as  Marguerite,  singing  the  famous 
'Jewel  Song.'  How  well  she  ia  looking,  and  in  what  capital 
voice  she  is  to-night." 

"You  have  seen  her  before?"'  Miss  Brcnda  Van  Rensselaer 
inquires. 

"Once  before,  at  a  concert  last  Monday  night.  Her  voice 
has  the  ringing  of  mountain  bells,  and  what  pathos  and  dra- 
piatic  force  she  has  !  She  would  make  a  fine  actress.  It  strikes 
me  Miss  Wild  grows  on  me.  I  like  her  better  now  than  I  did 
even  then." 

"  Oh  !  she  is  lovely,"  cries  Miss  Brendfl,  gushingly.     "  We 
are  the  greatest  friends.    She  is  received  by  the  very  best  peo- 
ple.   She  is  perfectly  charming  in  private  life,  and,  unlike  most 
i  artists,  always  so  willing  to  sing.    She  oomes  to-night  after  the 
'  concert ;  mamma  has  a  reception.     I  think  her  drawing-room 
songs  are  even  more  beautiful  than  her  stage  singing." 
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"Come  and  make  her  acquaintance,"  says  Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer, graciously. 

"  Thanks — I  will,"  Livingston  responds. 

He  is  exceedingly  taken  by  Miss  Wild,  he  loves  music  almost 
more  than  hejdoes  art,  and  her  voice,  her  look,  are  so  sympa- 
thetic that  they  draw  him  irresistibly.  Besides  he  wants  to 
discover  what  is  that  familiar  look  about  her  that  so  perplexes 
him  now. 

"  Who  is  Miss  Wild  ?"  he  asks,  as  in  the  midst  of  hearty  ap- 
plause, she  quits  the  stage. 

(to  be  continued.) 
IRISH  MOLLY. 

BY  ARTANE, 

Away  with  melancholy  ! 
I'm  in  love  with  Irish  Molly, 
Though  she  smiles  on  me  but  shyly 

Yet  I  bless  her  for  that  same. 
How  swiftly  time  advances 
As  I  meet  her  loving  glances  ; 
I  am  longing  for  the  morning 

When  I'll  change  her  maiden  name. 

My  bright  eyed  Irish  Molly 
Is  no  slave  to  fashion's  folly  j 
As  gracefully  as  Diana 

Floats  her  drapery  on  the  wind  ; 
She's  the  pearl  of  Limerick  maidens ! 
Her  voice  of  silver  cadence 
Is  sweet  as  notes  that  angels 

Might  passing  leave  behind. 

Since  I  met  sweet  Irish  Molly 
Every  hour  has  grown  more  jolly. 
Hide  aad-seek  are  sunbeams  playing 

'Mid  the  meshes  of  her  hair. 
With  her  pleasant  smile  beside  me, 
Whatever  fate  betide  me, 
I  can  laugh  at  fortunes  troubles — 

Bid  good  morning  to  despair. 

You  must  know  that  Irish  Molly 
Is  no  hothouse-nurtured  "dolly"  ; 
From  my  Irish  darling's  warm  heart 

Brave  aspirations  spring ; 
In  no  craven  coward's  arms 
Shall  be  folded  those  sweet  charms— 
I'm  longing  for  the  morning 

When  the  wedding-bells  shall  ring. 


A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 
By  T.  M.  C, 


Dame  J ustice  usually  affects  a  dingy  temple.  Her  floors  are 
seldom  profaned  by  a  broom ;  the  painter  desecrates  not  her 
neutral-tinted  walls  ;  and  the  dim  religious  light"  streaming 
m  through  the  glass,  mufHad  with  dust  and  festooned  by  the 
spider's  loom,  falls  day  after  day  on  the  same  grimy  scene. 

It  has  often  puzzled  me  why  tha  judicial  deity  does  not  pos- 
sess better  taste.  You  may  urge  that  being  blindfold  she  cannot 
know  the  state  of  her  apartments  ;  but  I  have  good  reason  to 
think  she  can,  and  sometimes  does,  peep  under  the x>ooiliog.  just 
to  see  what  colour  her  votaries  wear  ;  and,  even  were  she  truly 
sightless,  her  Olympic  nose  might  inform  her  that  the  surround- 
ings were  not  such  as  a  lady,  much  less  a  goddess,  should  favour 

There  are,  indeed,  cases  in  which,  malgreher  divinity,  she  has 
no  choice  ;  and  one  of  these  occurred  when ''the  authorities" 
fixed  upon  a  ricketty  old  loft  over  the  market  house  of  Corclare 
and  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  petty  sessions  court. 

On  the  ground  floor  every  Monday  buyers  and  sellers  chaf- 
fered, and  cheated,  and  swore— a  little  ;  upstairs,  every  second 
Tuesday,  the  Great  Unpaid  in  awful  state  presided,  and  the 
Royal  Irish  in  military  state  assisted. 

The  great  judge  was  surly  old  ^Captain  Cransard,  with  a  face 


like  an  owl ;  the  little  judge  was  Richard  Merriman,  Esq  J  P 
a  gentleman  who  parted  his  hair  in  the  middle,  loved  a  joke- 
good  or  bad,  and  was  known  to  his  admirers  amongst  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  court  as  "Master  Dickie,  God  bless  him  "  The 
judges  of  a(s)size— Iam[not  responsible  for  the  pun— never  came 
to  Corclare. 

Often  might  the  luckless  wight,  green  and  limp  after  last 
night  s  debauch,  be  heard  to  inquire  anxiously,  "  Will  the  cao- 
tain  be  an  us,  sarjint  ?"  and  the  sad  face  would  light  up  at  the 
intelligence  that  there  was  no  magistrate  in  town  but  Master 
Dickie  ;  or  would  grow  several  shades  greener  on  learning  that 
the  stern  old  fogy  himself  was  there.  For  the  captain  when 
present  was  always  chairman;  and  his  favourite  formula  was 
twenty  shillings  or  seven  days'  imprisonment,  Master  Dickie 
merely  doing  the  ornamental.  But  when  the  great  jud-re  was 
away.  Master  Dickie  let  the  delinquents  ofi"  with  what  in  le^al 
parlance  IS  termed  a  caution;  though,  coming  from  hini,°it 
contained  a  great  deal  more  banter  than  condemnation. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  had  never  seen  more  than  two  magis- 
trates on  the  bench  at  Corclare,  and  a  very  considerable  sensa- 
tion was  therefore  caused  by  the  news  that  Mr.  Rice,  of  Rice 
Uill,  had  been  invested  with  her  Majesty's  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  would  take  his  seat  on  the  following  court  day. 

Mr.  Rice  was  a  stranger,  not  only  to  the  magisterial  bench,  but 
to  the  neighbourhood.  His  name  was,  indeed,  well  known  for 
the  Rices  of  Rice  Hill  were  a  family  so  old  that  they  had  quite 
outlived  their  prosperity  ;  and  the  present  owner  of  the  family 
mansion  determined  many  years  ago  to  attempt  the  reparation 
of  his  fortune  by  sheep  farming  in  Australia.  He  had  been  suc- 
cessful, had  returned,  had  fitted  up  the  old  house  in  grand 
style,  had  come  to  live  there,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  Ma- 
jesty 3  commission  had  followed  his  settling  down. 

There  were  evidences  of  preparation  and  some  public  com- 
motion on  the  morning  of  the  next  court  day.  A  series  of  wavy 
lines  m  the  dust  of  the  courthouse  floor  attested  that,  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  a  hasty  attempt  had  been  made  to  sweep  it  •  a  new 
cane  bottomed  chair  was  placed  to  the  left  of  that  assigned  to 
the  captain,  its  fresh  appearance  coTitrasting  painfully  with  the 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  Master  Dickie's,  on  the  right  •  yea 
a;id  some  sacrilegious  handkerchief  had  rubbtd  a  few  panes  of 
one  of  the  windows,  ruining  irretrievably  a  beautiful,  trans- 
lucent Gothic  arch  of  cobweb,  and  covering  the  sessions  clerk's 
table  with  its  debris. 

Outside  tlie  crowd  was  unusually  large.  The  law-goers 
wanted  to  '  take  stock"  of  the  new  magistrate.  ' 

The  court  was  sitting  when  he  entered,  bowed,  smiled,  shook 
hands  with  his  brethren,  and  took  the  seat  provided  for  him 
Then  we  had  time  to  mark  what  manner  of  man  he  was  We 
observed,  firstly,  that  he  was  quite  too  big  for  that  cane- 
bottomed  chair;  next,  and  very  quickly,  that  a  kindlier  or 
simpler  old  soul  had  never  stumbled  through  the  rough  places 
of  the  world  winning  a  great  white  head  and  a  fortune;  and 
thirdly,  after  a  closer  scrutiny,  that  he  could  get  into  a  great 
big,  laughable  passion  for  very  little  reason.  ' 

He  paid  strict  attention  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and  reproof 
which  fell  from  the  li.is  of  the  owl-faced  chairman,  but  never 
hazarded  a  single  remaVk.  He  even  missed  the  point  of  Master 
Dickie's  best  joke,  and  evidently  thought  he  was  himself  the 
object  of  the  frown  it  called  forth  from  the  captain.  And  so 
passed  his  first  day  on  the  bench. 

On  that  day  fortnight  there  was  in  due  course  another  petty 
sessions  day.  To  the  usual  question  as  to  whether  Captain 
Cransard  would  preside  the  policeman  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  but  added,  as  a  sort  of  palliative  to  the  manifest  joy°of 
the  questioner,  that  his  worship  Mr.  Rice  would  sit  with  Mr, 
Merriman.  "No  matther,  sargint,"  responded  the  anxious 
one  ;  "  the  new  magisthrate  is  a  rale  gintleman  ;  and  anyway 
Masther  Dickie,  God  bless  him,  will  be  chair." 

The  court  opened,    "  Silenca !"    Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Merri- 
man entered  arm  in  arm. 

Contrary  to  general  expectation  Mr.  Merriman  courteously 
insisted  on  his  colleague  taking  the  chair,  and  business  began. 

Soon  it  became  evident  that  the  new  chairman  difi'ered  widely 
from  Captain  Cransard.  In  every  decision  he  deferred  to  the 
greater  experience  of  Mr.  Merriman,  and  acted  merely  as  his 
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mouthpiece.  The  fortunate  debauchees  had  little  reason  to 
recant  their  opinion  of  the  new  magistrate.  "  Cautions"  were 
the  rule,  and  Mr.  Rice's  "caution"  was  a  very  harmless  affair. 
The  first  decision  was  given  in  a  rather  tremulous  voice  ;  and 
the  chairman  anxiously  in  an  undertone  asked  his  colleague, 
"Will  that  do?" 

*'  Excellent !"  whispered  Master  Dickie.  "  You  have  made  a 
decided  impression." 

The  tones  and  bearing  of  the  court  grew  firmer  ;  and,  by  the 
time  the  last  police  case  was  reached,  there  was  something 
faintly  Keoghish  in  the  sonorous  voice  which  bade  the  offender 
not  come  back,  yet  stilJ,  as  if  from  habit,  Mr.  Rice  would  ask, 
"  Will  that  do  V  and  Master  Dickie  exhausted  his  vocabulary 
of  commendation  in  reply. 

Next  in  order  came  the  civil  cases. 

"Judy  Horegan!    Judy  Horogan  of  Cullyhoe  !"  shouted  fat 
Sergeant  Simpson.  , 
"  Here,  yer  anner,"  came  back  in  a  cracked  treble. 
"  Thomas  M'Griskeen  !    Thomas  M'Griskeen  of  Cullyhoe  !" 
"  Comin',  sir,  comin',"  in  husky  bass. 

When  the  gallant  sergeant  got  through  the  fit  of  coughing 
produced  by  calling  the  litigants,  he  bent  his  shakoed  head 
towards  the  bench,  and  said,  "He  appears"  ;  then  drew  back 
to  let  Judy  get  up  to  the  clerk's  table.  The  official  who  pre- 
sided there  admired  the  "haccent"  of  England,  and  had  tried 
to  engraft  it  on  his  mother- tongue.  It  was  a  struggle  between 
"  Darrj"  and  Brummagem.    Thus  he  sang  at  Judy  : 

"The  heavydints  wuch  ye  shuU  give  i'  the  scase  ist'be  the 
druth,  the  hull  druth,  anuthing  but  the  druth,  an'  s'elp  thick 
'odd.    Kiss  the  buck." 

J udy  gave  the  culf  skin  a  smack  which  made  the  rafters  ring. 

"  Yer  auaer.  Tammy  M'Greeshkeen,  yer  anner,  he  kilt  me 
goat  dead  wid  a  shpade  an'  a  poor  widda  woman,  yer  anner, 
an'  five  wee  childher  at  her  fut,  an'  'athout  a  white  dhrap  for 
them  ;  so  he  did." 

Master  Dickie's  eye  twinkled. 

"  Who  killed  your  goat,  my  good  woman  V  he  asked. 

"  Jist  Tammy  M'Greeshkeen,  so  he  did,  wid  wan  bat  iv  his 
shpade,  tiio  baist,  an  a  poor  widda  woman,  yer  anner,  an'  not 
another  four-footed  baist  about  me  house,  yer  banner,  an'  "  

"  Stay  now,"  interrupted  Mr.  Merriman.  "  What  have  you 
to  say  to  this  serious  charge,  M'Griskeen  ?" 

Tommy  huug  his  head. 

"Do  you  admit  you  killed  the  goat  ?" 

"  Why,  ye  see,  yer  riverence — anner,  I  mane,"  and  Tommy 
began  to  twist  his  cap  with  both  hands—"  Ye  see,  d'ye  see,  the 
goat  she  was  a  great  thief"  

"  Och,  ye  rogue  o'  the  worl',"  broke  in  Judy,  "  it's  leek  ye,  it 
is — to  murdher  the  crathur  an'  then  talk  ill  iv  her  ahine  her 
back,  ye-— —  Sure  1  must  spake,  sarjint,  an'  ye  may  let  m'alone," 
as  that  oflicer  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  Judy's  eloquence.  "  Sure 
there  wasn't  a  kindlier  crathur  in  the  'varsal  worl'  nor  poor 
Fanny,  so  she  was." 

Master  Dickie  made  heroic  efforts  to  keep  a  straight  face,  and 
succeeded  ;  but  the  grave  judge  in  the  chair  saw  nothing  ludi- 
crous in  the  buaiuess.  He  was  evidently  trying  to  grasp  the 
details. 

"Stop,  now,  Mrs.  Horoghan,"  said  the  junior  justice.  "Let 
us  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

"Sure,  MasLher  Dickie — yer  anner,  I  mane — sure  what  can 
he  have  to  say  for  himself,  the  baist,  an' "  

"Stop  now,  I  Older  you." 

Judy  was  pulled  away  by  a  policeman,  still  protesting  that 
the  deceased  Fanny  was  a  goat  eminent  for  her  many  virtues. 

"Now,  M'Griskeen,  why  did  you  kill  the  goat  ?" 

Tommy  still  continued  to  twist  and  untwist  his  head  gear. 

"  Well,  yer  anner,  this  goat,  d'ye  see,  she^ett  me  lovely  gar- 
den iy  cabbage,  ivery  shprout  iv  it,  bad  win'  to  her,  an'  I 
chivvied  her  twenty  times  out  iv  it  meself,  an'  I  was  vexht  whin 
I  seen  her  hoppia'  over  the  ditch  wid  the  last  runt  in  her 
mouth,  so  I  lets  lick  at  her  wid  the  shpade— an' — an' — au'  the 
shpade  kilt  her,  bad  cess  to  it." 

Mr.  Merriman  and  the  chair  held  a  whispered  consultation, 
the  defendant  being  put  back.  The  kindly  face  of  the  chairman 
exhibited  signs  of  great  mental  distress. 


"  My  duty  !  God  bless  me  !  you  don't  say,  Mr.  Merriman  !" 
he  whispered  in  alarm. 

"  I  regret  to  say  there  is  no  way  out  of  it,"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  confesses  the  deed,  and  for  that  grea*  crime  the  law  awards 
one,  and  only  one,  punishment." 

Big  beads  of  sweat  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trate. 

Dear  me  !  dear  me  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 
Then  a  bright  thought  occurred  to  him.  "  Can  we  not  defer  the 
case  until  this  day  fortnight,  for  the  attendance  of  Captain  Cran- 
sard  ?" 

"  We  cannot,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Had  the  defendant  not 
confessed,  we  might  do  so,  but  now  it  is  just  impossible." 

"D  the  defendant!    Oh!  God  forgive  me,  what  did  I 

say  ?  What  shall  I  say  ?  Eh,  Mr.  Merriman,  what  shall  I 
say  ?" 

Master  Dickie  whispered  something  in  still  lower  tones — then 

aloud  : 

"  Come  forward,  M'Griskeen." 

"  Thomas  M'Griskeen,  of  Cullyhoe,"  said  the  chairman — and 
tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes — "you  murdered  Judy 
Horoghan's  goat,  Fanny,  and  you  must  bo  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  you  are  dead." 

The  tears  would  keep  no  longer — they  ran  in  streams  down 
poor  Mr.  Rice's  face,  and  he  fairly  blubbered  out  the  last  words 
of  the  sentence. 

Had  the  rotten  old  floor  given  way  the  effect  could  not  be 
more  startling.  A  rush  was  made  to  rescue  the  convict,  but  the 
police  kept  back  the  crowd.  All  was  consternation  or  sup- 
pressed laughter.  Master  Dickie  alone  remained  imperturbable  ; 
those  who  knew  the  awful  sentence  for  one  of  his  tricks  could 
scarcely  imitate  his  gravity  ;  and  the  poor  chairman  had  his  face 
buried  in  the  depths  of  his  bandana. 

Judy,  a  moment  ago  the  implacable  prosecutor,  now  tried  her 
eloquence  in  favour  of  her  luckless  adversary. 

"  Oeh,  yer  anner,  jewel,  sure  ye  wouldn't  go  for  to  hang  poor 
Tammy  !  Sure,  af  he  did  kill  the  goat,  he's  a  dacint  neighbour 
man,  an'  he'll  pay  for  it,  mebbe.  Sure  I  couldn't  have  his  death 
an  me — jist  let  him  aff  this  wan  time." 

Poor  Mr.  Rice !    His  plight  was  pitiable. 

"  I — I — I" — he  began  ;  then  fell  back  on  his  guide,  philoso- 
pher, and  friend. 

Dick  whispered  : 

"Perhaps,  as  there  are  various  extenuating  circumstances, 
we  might  commute  the  sentence  to  transportation  for  life." 

The  chairman  seemed  greatly  relieved.  Addressing  the  con- 
vict he  said  : 

V  "  Though  you  murdered  the  goat,  I  find  there  are  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  ;  so  you  are  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life"  ;  after  a  pause  he  added — "to  the  colony  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia." 

Bat  ill  news  flies.  Mrs.  M'Griskeen,  with  toilet  hastily  made, 
rushed  into  court. 

"  Oh  !  yer  anner  !  yer  anner  !  What'll  I  do  ?  What'll  I  do  I 
Oh  me  darlin'  husband  !     Oh,  spare  him,  yer  auner !  spare 

Mr.  Rice  was  collected  now.  Having  got  over  the  serious 
business  of  disposing  of  a  human  life,  he  seemed  quite  determined 
to  abide  the  later  sentence.  Still  he  was  not  a  little  affected  by 
the  distress  of  Mrs.  M'Griskeen. 

"Don't  cry,  my  good  woman,"  he  said  in  a  kindly  tones. 
"Your  husband  is  going  to  an  excellent  country.  After  a  little 
while  you  can  follow  him  ;  and  if  he  minds  himself,  he  may  do 
well.    It  was  lucky  for  him  he  killed  the  goat." 

The  encouraging  words  had  little  effect  on  the  poor  woman. 
She  continued  to  weep  and  plead,  but  justice,  though  tearful, 
seemed  inexorable.  At  last  the  crooked-eyed  clerk  got  up  from 
his  desk,  smoothed  down  his  straight,  greasj'  looks,  and,  walking 
behind  the  chair,  whispered  something  in  the  judicial  ear. 

'•  Do  you  toll  me  so,  sir  V  cried  Mr.  Rice. 

"  Ya'as,  ye  wash'up,"  still  in  an  undertone.  "Sorry  to  say 
this  court  hain't  got  no  jurf  a  diction  in  capital  cases." 

''No  jurisdiction  I"  'The  chairman  jumped  from  his  seat, 
grasping  unconsciously  the  often-osculated  book — "  No  jurisdic- 
tion I    Here,  you— you — you  M'Griskeens  and  you  O'Horo- 
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ghans  !  be  off  out  of  this,  with  your  infernal  goats  and  cabbage 
gardens.    You  have  nearly  driven  me  mad  !    Be  off  out  of  this, 

and  be  to  the  whole  of  you,  fleece  and  flock.    If  ever  you 

come  back  I'll — I'll— I'll"  and  he  emphasised  the  unspoken 

threat  by  flinging  the  aacred  volume  full  at  the  retreating  form 
of  Judy. 

"jSolvitur  risu"  wrote  the  reporter  at  the  bottom  of  his  page. 
Many  a  courtday  cfyne  and  went  before  the  cane-bottom  chair 
again  creaked  under  the  weight  of  the  new  magistrate. 


"HERRING  IS  kin:." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  SONGS  OF  KILLARNEY." 

[Founded  on  the  two  lines  : — 

"  Hugamar  fein  an  sowra  linn  :"* 

"  'Tis  we  have  brought  the  Summer  in 

ofthe  song^  "Herring  is  King,"  in  Horncastle's  "  Irish  Entertain- 


*  "  We  have  brought  the  Summer  with  u?." 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore. 

Chapter  X. 
1649. 

The  ancient  name  of  Ireland  was  Innisfail,  or  the  Island  of 
Destiny — and,  if  there  had  been  added  "  of  t'/  i?  destiny,"  the 
name  would  have  been  but  too  truly  prophetic  of  her  history. 
Walsinghara,  who,  in  El  zabeth'a  time,  wished  the  whole  island 
sunk  in  the  sea,  breathed  a  kinder  wish  for  it  than  he,  in  the 
least  degree,  intended  ;  and  either  to  have  been  moved  farther 
off  into  the  Atlantic,  or  to  be  (like  Rabelais'  island  Mi^damothi) 
noivhere,  are  the  only  two  desirable  alternatives  that  could  be 
offered  to  us. 

As  if  no  possible  change  of  circumstances  could  exempt  this 
wretched  people  from  suffering,  after  having  been  so  vigorously 
persecu^d  and  massacred  under  the  royal  government  as 
rebels,  they  were  now  still  more  vigorously  persecuted  and 
massacred  under  the  Parliamentary  government  as  royalists  ; 
and  what  with  the  Lords  Justices  on  one  side  and  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  on  the  other,  assisted  by  pestilence,  which  was  the  least 
cruel  enemy  of  the  whole,  they  were  at  last  reduced  to  a  state 
very  nearly  realising  that  long-desired  object  of  English  policy 
— their  extirpation.  Little  more,  indeed,  was  left  of  the 
Catholic  population  than  was  barely  sufScient  to  give  life  to  the 
desolate  region  of  Connanght,  into  which  they  were  now  driven 
like  herds  of  cattle  by  Cromwell,  under  tha  menace  of  a  pro- 
clamation that  "all  of  them  who,  after  that  time,  should  be 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
might  be  killed  by  anybody  who  saw  or  met  them"  ;  while 
their  estates,  which  at  that  time  constituted  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  the  landed  property  of  the  country,  were  divided  among  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  and  among  those  adventurers  who  had  ad- 
vanced money  for  the  war.* 

Such  was  Cromwell's  way  of  settling  the  affairs  of  Ireland — 
and  if  a  nation  is  to  be  ruined,  this  method  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
as  any.  It  is,  at  least,  more  humane  than  the  alow,  lingering 
process  of  exclusion,  disappointment,  and  degradation,  by  which 
their  hearts  are  worn  out  under  more  specious  forms  of  tyranny ; 
aud  that  talent  of  despatchf  which  Moliere  attributes  to  one  of 
his  physicians,  is  no  ordinary  merit  in  a  practitioner  like  Crom- 
well. A  certain  military  duke,  who  complains  that  Ireland  is 
but  half-conqnered,  would,  no  doubt,  upon  an  emergency,  try 
his  hand  in  the  same  line  of  practice,  and,  like  that  "stern 
hero,"  Mirmillo,  in  the  "  Dispensary," 

"  While  others  meanly  take  whole  months  to  sliy, 
Despatch  the  grateful  patient  in  a  day  !" 

Among  other  amiable  enactments  against  the  Catholics  at  this 
period,  the  price  of  five  pounds  was  set  on  the  head  of  a  priest 
— being  exactly  the  same  sum  offered  by  the  same  legislators  for 
the  head  of  a  wolf.  The  Athenians,  we  are  told,  encouraged  the 
destruction  of  wolves  by  a  similar  reward  (five  drachmas)  ;  bnt 
it  does  not  appear  that  these  heathens  bought  up  the  heads  of 

*  A  survey  being  made  of  all  Ireland  for  this  purpose,  the  best 
land  was  rated  only  at  4s  an  acre,  and  some  only  at  a  penny  ;  and 
the  soldiers  drew  lots  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  their  portions 
should  be  assigned  them,  "No  man,"  says  Carte,  "had  so  great 
shares  aa  they  who  had  been  instruments  to  murder  the  king.  What 
lands  they  were  pleased  to  call  unprofitable  (which  were  thrown  in 
gratis)  they  returned  as  such,  let  them  be  never  so  good  and  profit- 
able." Lord  Antrim's  estate  (says  the  same  author),  consisting  of 
107,611  acres,  was  allotted  to  Sir  J.  Clotworthy  (afterwards  Lord 
Massarene)  and  a  few  others,  in  consideration  of  their  adventures 
and  pay,  which  did  not  in  all  exceed  the  sum  of  £7,000. 

t  Ludlow  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  that,  being  on  his  march,  an 
advanced  party  nJet  two  of  the  rebels  ;  "one  of  whom,'' says  he, 
"  was  killed  by  the  guard  before  I  came  up  ;  the  other  was  saved, 
and  being  brought  before  me,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be 
hanged?"  and  he  only  answered,  "  If  you  please."  "  So  insensibly 
stupid  (adds  he)  were  many  of  these  poor  creatures."  Ludlow  was 
mistaken — there  waa  no  stupidity  here.  Both  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish — their  familiarity  with  the  "plurima  mortis 
imago,"  and  their  careless  contempt  for  it — were  all  expressed  in  the 
answer  of  this  rebel. 


Let  all  the  fish  that  swim  the  sea, 

Salmon  and  turbot,  cod  and  ling, 
Bow  down  the  head  and  bend  the  knee 

To  Herring  their  King,  to  Herring  their  King. 
Sing,  "Hugamar  fein  an  sowra  linn  :" 
"'Tis  we  have  brought  the  Summer  in." 

The  sun  sank  down  so  round  aud  red, 

Upon  the  bay,  upon  the  bay  ; 
The  sails  shook  idle  overhead — 

Becalmed  we  lay,  becalmed  we  lay. 
Sing,  "  Huaamar  fein  an  sowra  linn  :" 
"  'Tis  we  have  brought  the  Summer  in." 

Till  Shawn,  the  eagle,  dropped  on  deck, 
The  bright-eyed  boy,  the  bright  eyed  boy ; 

'Tis  he  haa  spied  your  silver  track. 
Herring  our  joy,  Herring  our  joy  1 

Sing,  "Hugamar  fein  an  sowra  linn  :" 

"  Tis  we  have  brought  the  Summer  in." 

'Twas  in  with  the  sails,  and  away  to  shore. 
With  the  rise  and  swing,  the  rise  and  swing 

Of  two  atout  lads  at  each  smoking  oar. 

After  Herring  our  King,  Herring  our  King. 

Sing,  "  Hugamar  fein  and  sowra  linn  :" 

"  'Tia  we  have  brought  the  Summer  in." 

The  Manx  and  the  Cornish  raised  the  shout, 
And  joined  the  chase,  and  joined  the  chase  ; 

But  their  fleets  they  fouled  as  they  went  about, 
And  we  won  the  race,  we  won  the  race. 

Sing,  "  Hugamar  fein  au  sowra  linn  :" 

"  'Tis  we  have  brought  the  Summer  in." 

For  we  turned  and  faced  you  full  to  land, 
Down  the  goleen  long,  the  golem  long, 

And  after  you  slipped  from  strand  to  strand 
Our  nets  so  atrong,  our  nets  so  strong. 

Sing,  Hugamar  fein  an  sowra  linn  :" 
"fia  we  have  brought  the  Summer  in." 

Then  we  called  to  our  sweethearta  and  our  wives, 
"Come,  welcome  us  home,  welcome  us  home  !" 

Till  they  ran  to  meet  us  for  their  lives, 
Into  the  foam,  into  the  foam  ! 

Sing,  "  Hugamar  fein  and  sowra  linn  :" 

"  'Tis  we  have  brought  the  Summer  in." 

Oh  1  the  kissing  of  hands  and  waving  of  caps, 
Prom  girl  and  boy,  from  girl  aud  boy. 

While  you  leapt  by  scores  in  the  lasses'  laps. 
Herring,  our  joy — -Herring,  our  joy. 

Sing,  "Hugamar  lein  and  sowra  linn  :" 

"  'Tis  we  have  brought  the  Summer  in." 
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priests  at  the  same  rate — such  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  being 
reserved  for  times  of  Christianity  and  Protestantism. 

"  The  Duvil,"  says  Shakspeare,  "can  cite  Scripture  for  his 
purpose,"  and  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  being  told  by  the  leadei* 
that  "  tlio  Irish  were  to  be  treated  as  the  Caananites  were  by 
Joshua,"  most  pionnly  acted  up  to  the  model  set  before  them  ; 
and,  accordingly,  "  all  the  spoils  of  the  cities  and  the  cattle  they 
took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves,  and  every  man  they  smote  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  had  dostroyad  them  ;  neither 
left  they  any  to  breathe." 

A  similar  taste  for  the  warlike  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  observable  in  our  modern  Oliveriaos,  Sir  Abraham  Bradley 
King,  and  his  brother  Orangemea  ;  and,  by  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, it  is  frow  the  same  book,  Joshua,  that  they,  too,  draw 
their  charitable  inspirations.  How  far  these  Orange  heroes 
mean  to  carry  their  iinitatioQ  of  the  soldiers  of  Joshua  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  but,  I  presume,  the  great  victory  which  their  leader 
Sir  Abraham  lately  gained  over  the  law  by  means  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  meant  as  a  copy  of  the  conquest  of  Jericho 
through  the  treachery  of  the  harlot,  Rahab — -the  House  of  Com- 
mons enacting  the  part  of  Rahab  on  the  occasion. 

Then,  the  ceremony  of  "  taking  twelve  men  out  of  the  tribes" 
is  as  evidently  followed  in  the  selection  of  twelve  good  and 
true  Oranijemen  for  all  purposes  of  impartial  law  and  jus- 
tice— and  "  the  accursed  tiling"  which  got  among  the  soldiers  of 
Joshua  (meaning  neitlier  more  or  less  than  a  spirit  of  jobbing) 
has  been  long  supposed  to  lie  lurking  among  these  faithfuly 
scriptural  Orangemen.  "They  have  even  taken  of  the  accursed 
thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dissembled  also,  and  they  have 
2mt  it  even  among  their  own  stuff." 

When  to  these  striking  points  of  similitude  we  add  the  per- 
fect truth  with  which  the  whole  body  may  say — "For  even  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  do  faint  because  of  us,"  it  will  be 
granted  that  in  the  art  of  "  citing  Scripture  to  their  purpose," 
neither  Cromwell  nor  the  other  personage  mentioned  by  Shak- 
speare can,  in  any  degree,  compare  with  their  modern  imitators, 
the  Orangemen. 

Chapter  XT. 
1660—1684. 

"  Loyalty,"  Swift  says,  "is  the  foible  of  the  Irish" — and  it  is 
certain  that,  whenever  an  opportunity  has  been  allowed  them, 
they  have  indulged  in  this  "  graceful  weakness,"  even  more 
than  was  either  dignified  or  necessary.  As  if  has  been  always, 
however,  their  fate  to  be  equally  ill  treated  when  loyal  as  when 
rebellious,  their  loyalty,  except  as  a  matter  of  needless  luxury 
to  themselves,  makes  no  difference  in  the  relation  between  them 
and  their  rulers  whatever. 

The  Catholics  were  the  last  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  to  lay  down 
"the  royal  banner,  after  suffering  all  but  utter  extermination  in 
its  defence.  Yet,  how  was  their  devotedness  rewarded  at  the 
Restoration  ?  In  one  of  the  very  first  Acts  that  issued  from  the 
royal  hand — in  order  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  confirming  all  the 
robberies  of  Cromwell — it  was  coolly  and  unblusliingly  declared 
that  they  were  rebels  ;t  and  that,  having  been  conquered  by  his 
Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  (meaning  Cromwell,  Ireton,  Lord 
Broghill,  &c. ),  their  estates  and  possessions  became  vested  in 
the  Crown.  This  point  once  established,  the  path  of  iniquity  lay 
clear  and  open  ;  and  upon  such  monstrous  and  insulting  false- 
hoods was  that  Act  of  Settlement  founded,  "by  which,"  says 
Lord  Clare,  "seven  millions  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  were  set  out  to  a  motley  crew  of  English  adventurers,  civil 

*  Cromwell's  pious  account  of  the  surrender  of  Drogheda  (where, 
having  been  admitted  on  promise  of  quarter,  he  began  a  slaughter 
of  the  garrison  which  lasted  five  days)  is  a  precious  sample  of  this 
perversion  of  religion.  "  I  wish,"  be  says,  in  concluding  his  letter 
to  the  Parliament,  "  that  all  honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  of  this 
to  God  alone,  to  whom  indeed  the  praise  of  this  mercy  belongs." — 
Whitelocke. 

t  These  "rebels"  when  they  were  conquered  fought  under  the 
command  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  his  Majesty's  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Lord  Clanrickard,  who  was  deputy  after  him. 


and  military,  nearly  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  island."* 

If  such  things  were  read  in  Gulliver,  Candida,  or  any  such 
satirical  fiction,  they  would  be  regarded  as  c'\ricatures  too  ex- 
travagant and  distorted  of  the  perfidy  and  injustice  of  kings 
and  Governments.  But  when  wo  not  only  know  that  such  pro- 
ceedings once  took  place,  but  see  actual,  existing  men  who  still 
cling  to  the  principle  of  those  proceedings,  and  dignify  it  with 
the  name  of  "the  wisdom  of  o\ir  ancestors,"  we  feel  that  no 
romance  can  do  justice  to  such  perverse  absurdity  ;  and  that 
Klemius,  who,  in  his  "Journey  under  Ground,"  represents  a 
man  as  ready  to  swear  that  the  sun  is  triangular  in  order  to 
qualify  for  a  place  wliii-h  requires  that  particular  belief,  would 
feel  ashamed  of  the  lameness  of  his  satire-  if  he  could  but  know 
how  some  of  our  statesmen  transcend  it. 

It  was,  indeed,  among  the  authors  and  patrons  of  this  memo- 
rable act  of  spoliation  that  the  idea  of  excluding  Catholics  from 
the  House  of  Commons  (one  of  the  boasted  proofs  of  the  "  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors")  first  originated.  As  Catholics  were  to 
be  the  persons  despoiled,  their  concurrence  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  though  the  House  was  of  Cromwell's  own  packing, 
and  almost  entirely  composed  of  those  soldiers  and  adventurers 
who  were  to  become  by  this  measure  the  proprietors  of  near 
three-fourths  of  Ireland,  yet — unwilling  that  Catholics  should 
have  a  share  even  in  their  debates — they  endeavoured  to  ex- 
clude them  altogether  from  the  House  by  rendering  the  oath  of 
supremacy  an  iudispeusable  qualification  for  a  seat  in  it.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  resisted  at  the  time  as  as  an  invasion  of 
the  prerogative  ;  and  the  fe;v  Catholics  who  were  menvbers  had 
the  melancholy  privilege  of  witnessing  the  formal  transfer  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  country  to  men,  "  who,"  as  Swift  says, 
"gained  by  rebellion  what  they  and  their  fellow-countrymen 
lost  by  loyalty,  "f 

It  may  be  perceived  that,  in  remarking  on  the  transactions  of 
this  and  other  reigns,  I  seem  for  the  moment  to  lose  sight  of 
my  own  personal  interest,  and  to  kindle  into  serious  indignation 
against  measures  on  which  the  renown  and  prosperity  of  my 
family  are  founded.  Bat,  whether  it  be  that,  like  the  man  'n 
Xenophon,  I  have  two  souls — a  soul  for  right,  and  a  soul  for 
riot — or  that  in  such  cases  I  speak  as  a  mere  citizen  of  the 
world,  certain  it  is  that  I  am  not  the  less  grateful  to  the 
"  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  for  that  inexhaustible  fund  of  dis- 
cord whicli  it  has  bequeathed  to  me  and  ray  family,  nor  a  whit 
the  less  alive  to  the  merits  of  those  personages  of  our  own  times, 
whether  chie?  secretaries,  lord  chancellors,  aldermen,  or  arch- 
bishops, who  contribute  weekly,  monthly,  and  annually  their 
quotas  to  this  venerable  fund,  and  promise  to  make  it  as  large 
and  lasting  a  blessing  as  the  debt  of  England  itself. 

There  is  one  singularity  in  this  reign  which  well  deserves  to 
be  recorded — the  English  Ministry  tried  to  get  up  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  and  could  not ! 

When  that  chef-d'cenvre  of  bigotry  and  absurdity,  the  Popish 
plot  (whose  madness  has  left  its  slaver  upon  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land ever  since),  was  at  the  fell  height  of  its  fraud  and  frenzy,  it 
was  thought,  with  justice,  to  be  a  reflection  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  conspiracy  that  Ireland  did  not  lend  it  the  ready  sanc- 

*  "  And  thus,"  adds  Lord  Clare,  •'  a  new  colony  of  new  settlers, 
composed  of  all  the  various  sects  which  then  infested  England,  Inde- 
pendsnts,  Anabaptists,  Seceders,  Brownists,  Sociuians,  .Millenariaus, 
and  dissenters  of  every  description,  many  of  them  infected  with  the 
leaven  of  democracy,  poured  into  Ireland,  and  were  put  into  posses- 
sion of  the' ancient  inheritance  of  its  inhabitants." — Speech  on  the 
Union. 

t  When  the  memorials  of  the  Catholics  in  justification  of  their 
claims  were  discussed  before  the  English  Council,  the  Commia- 
sioners  from  the  Irish  Parliament  who  attended  upon  this  occasion, 
however  they  differed  (says  Lord  Clarendon)  about  their  private  in- 
terests, all  agreed  in  their  implacable  malice  to  the  Irish  ;  "  in- 
somuch that  they  concurred  in  their  desire  that  they  might  gaia 
nothing  by  the  king's  return,  but  be  kept  with  the  same  rit;our  and 
the  same  incapacity  to  do  hurt  which  they  were  then  under.  And 
though  eradication  was  too  foul  a  word  to  be  uttered  in  the  hearing  . 
of  a  Christian  prince,  yet  it  was  little  less  or  better  that  they  pro- 
posed in  other  words,  and  hoped  to  obtain," — Clarendon's  Lite. 


tion  of  her  experience  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  provocations*  of  penal  laws,  menaces  of  extermination, 
&c.,  &::.,  emissaries  were  despatched  throughout  the  country  in 
search  of  informers  and  witnesses,  and  the  eximple  of  the 
pensioned  Gates  held  out,  to  tempt  villains  of  every  creed  and 
class  into  the  same  path  of  prosperity. 

But  all  would  not  do.  The  Irish  like  their  plots  to  be  of 
home-manufacture,  and  extend  their  hatred  of  imports  even  to 
that  favourite  article,  rebellion — so  much  so,  that  when  dis- 
content is  most  abudaut  in  England  (as  on  the  recent  occasion 
of  the  queen's  trial)  scarce  a  sample  of  it  is  to  ba  seen  in  the 
Irish  market. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  too,  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  at  this 
period,  took  a  difl'erent  method  of  keeping  the  peace  from  those 
which  have  been  generally  adopted  siuce.f  The  Test  Act  and 
the  bill  for  the  expulsion  of  Popish  peers  from  Parliament 
were  among  the  scourges  by  which  Shaftesbury  and  his  party 
meant  to  lash  up  the  people  into  revolt.  But  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  by  his  influence  prevented  these  from  passing — being 
against  them,  as  he  expressed  it,  "in  conscience  as  well  as  in 
prudence,  because  he  knew  no  reason  why  opinioa  should  take 
away  a  man's  birth  rii^ht." 

The  only  victim  that  the  Protestant  agitators  could  lay  their 
hands  upon  to  indemnify  them  from  their  trouble  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  Plunkett — "a  wise  and 
sober  man,"  says  Burnet,  "'fond  of  living  quietly  and  in  due 
subjection  to  the  Government,  without  engaging  in  intrigues  of 
State."  Th  s,  however,  made  no  difference  to  his  orthodox 
persecutors — he  was  hurried  over  to  England,  and  condemned 
and  executed  at  Tyburn,  on  the  accusation  of  suborned  wit- 
nesses, who  (again  to  use  the  language  of  Burnet),  "  hearing  that 
England  was  then  disposed  to  hearken  to  good  swearers,  thought 
themselves  well  qualified  for  the  employment." 

(to  be  continued.) 


DEATH'S  PROFi-SSION. 


BV  RICHAKD  DOWNEY. 


Life  is  a  miyhty  toochace, 
Death  is  a  dentist  paid  ; 

There's  a  big  black  knouker  screwed  to  his  door- 
Knock  and  be  not  afraid  ! 

He's  excellent  at  his  profefsion, 
Will  whisk  out  your  tooth  at  a  word, 

And  your  pain  will  drop  like  a  garment, 
And  leave  you  light  as  a  bird. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

By  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

One  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  Lord  Macaulay,  of  all  men, 
seeing  how  quick  was  his  scent  of  a  literary  plagiarism,  borrow- 
ing ideas  and  language  from.  Walter  Scott.  Yet  he  did  so.  In 
the  poem  of  "The  Armada,"  a  magnificent  ballad,  though  un- 
finished, Macaulay  wrote  : — 

"  Many  a  light  fishing  barque  put  forth  to  pry  along  the  coast, 
Then  bugle's  note  and  caanou's  roar  the  death-like  silence  broke. 

*  "  There  were  too  many  Protestants  then  in  Irel :>nd,"  says  Carte, 
"  who  wanted  another  rebeilioa,  that  they  migiit  increase  their 
estates  by  new  forfeitures,  And  letters  were  perpetually  seadiug 
iuto  Eaglaad  misrepresenting  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  conduct  and  the 
state  of  things  in  Ireland."  So  like  is  one  part  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land to  another  that  iu  reading  it  we  aie  somewhat  in  the  situation  of 
that  absent  man  to  whom  D' Argenaon  lent  the  same  volume  of  a  work 
four  successive  times,  and  who,  when  asked  how  he  liked  the  author, 
answered,  "  11  me  semble  qa'il  se  repCte  quelquefois."  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  "repeats  itself  with  a  vengeance! 

t  He  was  urged  to  imprison  all  the  principal  liomaa  Catholics  of 
Ireland  at  this  juncture,  but  he  refused  to  do  so.  "  It  was  well 
known,"  adds  Leland,  "how  much  the  imprisonments  aud  other 
severities  of  Sir  W.  Parsons  had  contributed  to  hurry  numbers  into 
the  last  rebellion  ;  and  neither  the  duke  nor  the  Privy  Council 
deemed  it  prudent  to  make  similar  experiment." 


At  once  the  wild  alarm  clashed  from  all  her  reeling  spires, 
As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  on." 

This  is  very  spirited,  but  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  "  The 
Antiquary,"  published  several  years  previous  to  "The  Armada," 
we  find,  "The  yeomanry,  pouring  from  their  diflerent  glens, 
came  galloping  through  the  street.  ...  The  drums  and 
fifes  of  the  volunteers  were  blended  with  .  .  the  sound  of 
the  bugles,  and  the  tolling  of  bells  from  the  steeple." 

Robert  Burns's  stirring  lay,  generally  known  as  "  Scots  wha 
hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  which  now  consists  of  six  stanzas,  origi- 
nally consisted  of  ten.    It  opened  thus  :  — 

"  Near  Banuockburn  King  Edward  lay  ; 
The  Scots  they  were  not  far  away. 
Each  eye  bent  ou  the  break  of  day, 
Glimmmeriug  frae  the  east. 

"  At  last  the  sun  shone  o'er  the  heath. 
Which  lighted  up  the  field  of  death  ; 
While  Bruce,  with  soul- inspiring  breath, 
His  heroes  thus  addressed." 

Then  follow  the  six  stanzas,  beginning  "  Soots  wha  hae,"  after 
which  originally  came  the  following  two,  which  completed  the 
poem  : — 

"  Now  fury  kindled  every  eye  ; 
•  Forward  !  forward  !  was  the  cry. 

Forward,  Scotland,  do  or  die  ? 

And  Where's  the  knave  shall  turn  ? 

"  At  last  they  all  ran  to  the  fray, 
^    Which  did  give  Scotland  liberty  ; 
And  long  did  Edward  rue  the  day 
He  came  to  Bannockburn," 
Persons  who  like  Scottish  poetry,  with  its  Doric  accent  and 
spelling,  are  of  course  familiar  with  "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo," 
but  may  not  know  that  there  are  two  such  songs — one  by  Robert 
Burns,  of  two  stanzas  ;  the  other  by  Williani  Roid,  a  bookseller 
of  Glasgow,  who  died  in  1831,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
seven.    Reid,  as  well  as  Burns,  had  a  great  facility  in  adding 
verses  to  fragments  of  songs,  or  even  to  complete  songs  that 
were^popular.    "John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John,"  seems  to  have 
been  framed  by  Burns  out  of  some  verses  in  Percy's  "  Reliques 
of  Ancient  Poetry,"  and  Raid  probably  supplemented  Burijs's 
tivo  stanzis  with  his  own  four. 

Not  long  ago,  an  additional  verse,  once  popular  in  Scotland, 
was  happily  remembered  by  an  old  lady  who  had  heard  it  sung 
in  Grlasgow  in  her  youth.    It  follows  that  which  says  : — 
"  And  we'll  sleep  together  at  the  foot." 
It  is  less  sentimental,  but  more  practical,  than  the  previously- 
known  verses,  aud  runs  thus  : — 

"  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 
Come  in  as  ye  gang  bye, 
And  ye  shall  have  a  sheep's  head 

A  baked  in  a  pie  ;  « 
A  sheep's  head  in  a  pie,  John, 

And  a  haggis  in  the  pat  ; 
And  gin  ye  lo'e  me  weel,  John, 
Come  in  and  ye'se  get  that," 

Quaint  old  epitaphs  are  common  enough,  but  quaint  new  ones 
are  comparatively  rare.  In  A-ugust,  1840,  a  locomotive  engine- 
man,  on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway,  in  the  North  of 
England,  lost  his  life  ou  that  line,  from  the  breaking  of  the  con- 
necting rod  of  the  engine.  His  fellow-workmen,  who  appeared 
to  have  had  a  warm  regard  for  hun,  erected  a  monument  over 
his  remains,  in  Wickham  Churchyard,  county  of  Durham,  the 
inscription  upon  which  states  that  his  name  was  Oswald 
Gardner,  that  his  age  was  twenty  seven,  and  that  he  was  much 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  In  addition  to  this  tribute, 
the  following  epitaph  was  made  : — 

"  My  engine  now  is  cold  and  still ; 
No  water  does  my  boiler  fill  ; 
My  coke  affords  its  flame  no  more ; 
My  days  of  usefulenss  are  o'er  ; 
My  wheels  deny  their  noted  speed, 
No  more  my  guiding  hand  they  need  ; 
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My  whistle,  too,  has  lost  its  tone, 

Its  shrill  and  thrilling  sounds  are  gone  ; 

My  valves  are  now  thrown  open  wide  ; 

My  flanges  all  refuse  to  guide  ; 

My  clacks,  also,  though  once  so  strong, 

Refuse  to  aid  the  busy  throng  ; 

No  more  I  feel  each  urging  breath  ; 

My  steam  is  now  condensed  in  death  ; 

Life's  railway's  o'er,  each  station's  past ; 

In  death  I'm  stopped,  and  rest  at  last. 

Farewell,  dear  friends,  and  cease  to  weep  ; 

In  Christ,  I'm  safe,  in  Him  I  sleep," 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  ia  very  characteristic — 
though  a  critical  stoker  might  reasonably  object  to  the  state- 
ment that  coke  affords  y?((me  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  yields  heat. 

Characteristic  also,  and  of  reasonable  brevity,  is  the  following 
upon  the  country  dancing- master  : — 

"  Man's  life  is  a  taper. 
And  full  of  woes  ; 
He  cuts  a  caper, 
And  out  it  goes." 
In  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  close  to  Paris,  is  a  tomb  of 
some  pretension,  containing  the  remains  of  a  tradesman  who 
was  killed  during  the  three  days  of  July,  1830,  when  the 
Bourbon  monarchy  was  overthrown.    A  long  and  eulogistic  in- 
scription closes  with  the  announcement,  "  This  tomb  was  erected 
by  his  disconsolate  widow,  who  still  carries  on  his  buaine3a»at 
No.  15  Rue  St.  Martin." 

There  ia  not  much  difference  in  name,  but  a  great  deal  in  Jact, 
between  an  eTpitaph  aud  an  ep-.granv.  I  turn  from  the  former  to 
the  latter.    Here  is  a  sharp  one  on  women's  chins  : — 

"  How  wisely  Nature,  ordering  all  below, 
Forbade  a  beard  on  women's  chin  to  grow, 
For  how  could  she  be  shaved,  what'er  the  skill. 
Whose  tongue  would  never  let  her  chin  be  still  ?" 

Once  upon  a  time,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  was  nearly 
choked  by  one  of  the  small  bones  of  a  partridge  on  which  he 
was  dining.  His  servant  thrust  the  bone  down  the  gullet,  and 
probably  saved  the  "  Iron  Duke's"  life.  This  waa  made  the 
subject  of  an  epigram — thus  : — 

"  Strange  that  the  duke,  whose  life  was  charmed 
'Gainst  injury  by  ball  or  cartridge, 
Nor  by  th'  Imperial  Eagle  harmed, 
Should  be  endangered  by  a  partridge  ! 

"  'Twould  surely  everyone  annoy, 
As  soon  as  ever  it  was  known. 
That  the  great  conqueror  of  Boney 
Himself  was  conquered  by  a  bone  !" 
When  Wellington's  fame  was  fresh,  boots  and  loose  trowsera 
were  popularly  called  after  him  ;  hence  this  epigram  : — 

"  Here  lies  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Once  famed  for  battles  others  won. 
Who,  after  making,  spending  riches, 
Bequeathed  his  name  to  boots  and  breeches,'' 
There  has  floated  in  my  memory,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy,  these 
epigrammatic  lines  on  Milton,  the  authorship  of  which  has  never 
been  ascertained,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  aware  :— 

"  When  Milton's  eyes  ethereal  light  first  drew, 
Earth's  gross  and  cumbrous  objects  checked  his  view. 
Quick  to  remove  these  barriers  from  his  mind. 
Nature  threw  ope  th'  expanse,  and  struck  himblind. 
To  him  a  nobler  vision  then  was  given  : 
He  closed  his  eyes  on  earth,  to  look  to  heaven!" 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  one  of  the  haughtiest  of  men,  after  he 
obtained  all  but  sovereign  sway  aa  Chancellor  of  England  and 
confidential  adviser  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  insisted  on  being 
served  at  dinner  by  the  nobles  of  the  court,  one  of  whom,  chafed 
at  the  humiliation,  and  mindful  of  Wolsey'a  low  birth  (his 
father  was  a  butcher  at  Ipswich),  wrote  : — 

Begot  by  butcher,  but  by  bishops  bred, 
How  high  his  honour  holds  his  haughty  head  ! 

The  second  line  is  a  fine  example  of  alliteration. 


Doctor  Young,  author  of  "  Night  Thoughts,"  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  other  serious  poetry,  waa  a  "  B(iuire  of  dames"  in  the 
society  of  the  fair  sex.  On  one  occasion  he  was  walking  with 
two  ladies  in  his  garden,  when  he  received  an  intimation  that 
the  bishop  had  arrived,  and  awaited  him  in  the  library.  Young 
declared,  with  more  politeness  than  policy,  that  he  would  not 
leave  his  fair  friends,  and  that  the  bishop  must  wait.  They  in- 
sisted that  he  should  immediately  go  to  his  lordship,  on  which 
he  made  the  following  impromptu  epigram,  which  for  neatness 
of  oomnHment  has  rarely  been  equalled  : — 

"  Thus  Adam  looked  when  from  the  garden  driven, 

And  thus  disputed  orders  sent  from  heaven. 

Like  him  I  go,  and  yet  to  go  am  loth  ; 

Like  him  1  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both. 

Hard  was  his  fate,  but  mine  still  more  unkind— 

His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  stays  behind." 


INK-DROPS  FROM  AN  OLD  PEN. 

By  Epsilon.  ' 

ABOUT  WEATHER. 

Verily,  we  have  a  natural  tendency  to  hydrophobia.  A  dark, 
wet  day — that  eclipse  of  all  sunshine— that  fog  which  blinds 
our  windows — how  it  eclipses,  too,  our  own  especial  sunshine  of 
cheerfulness.  It  converts  our  stomach  into  a  chilly  aquarium, 
where  those  odd  fish  of  the  order  Dyapepticae  are  floundering 
about  and  colliding  unpleasantly  under  this  barometric  influ- 
ence. Oh  !  those  dread  wet  days  are  our  Dark  Ages  ;  and  not 
Solomon  in  all  his  wisdom  (we  mean  him  of  the  spectacles)  and 
with  all  hia  artifice  can  enable  us  to  find  our  way  in  our  library. 
We  are  smitten  by  a  paralysis  of  the  retina.  If  a  friend  drop 
in  upon  us,  we  try  to  talk  out — if  not,  to  sleep  out — the  blind- 
ness of  the  situation.  Had  there  been  something  out  of  doors 
to  titillate  the  ear — to  supplement— to  compensate  the  infliction 
of  this  opacity — 'twere  very  well  indeed.  But,  alas !  nor  pipe, 
nor  stringi  nor  cornet  are  ever  heard  with  such  cloud-sent, 
penseroso  accompaniments.  The  shrill  soprano's  and  the  coarse 
basso's  voice-cracked  solos  seem  the  truest  interpreters  of  all 
the  melancholy  of  these  days.  We  feel  a  sort  of  Hollander 
among  the  dykes,  lymphatic  and  bulbous.  Those  goodly  stimu- 
lating little  globules  of  the  circulation,  the  "  red  corpuscles," 
seem  to  ua  to  have  aomehow  disappeared,  or  to  have  lost  their 
function.  We  feel  our  cerebral  system  overpowered  with  a  sort 
of  hazy  hebetude.  Our  ideas  appear  to  ua  morbid  growths— aa 
it  were,  mental  hydatids.  Come,  oh  '.  come,  sire  of  the  renowned 
CEsculapius,  "  lo  Paian  !"  Oh  !  come  once  again  to  heal  us  with 
thy  shining  darts.  We  know  how  they  penetrate  below  the  sur- 
face and  stir  the  vital  parts  into  healthful  activity.  Thy  darts  are 
the  best  subcutaneous  instruments  for  conveyance  of  medica- 
ments suitable  to  our  complaint.  "  lo  P;ean  !— lo  1"  But,  here, 
Agricola  steps  in  to  thwart,  if  he  can,  the  influence  of  the 
wished-for  remedy.  "You  are  selfish"  he  says,  "  yon  ignore 
wholly  that  sound  maxim  of  political  economy— the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  Come  with  me  extra  muros 
into  rural  regions.  I  will  show  you  what  the  late  rains 
have  done  and  what  this  present  rainfall  is  doing  for  the 
benefit  of  your  fellow  men.  I  will  show  you  the  universal 
greenness  of  the  nascent  meadow  and  grain  and  root  and 
bulb  lands — of  orchards  and  shrubberies  and  woodlands. 
Is  not  all  this  greenness  the  brightest  sunshine  of  the  farmers 
heart  ?  Does  not  hia  soul  expand  with  the  joyful  hope  of  an 
abundant  harvest  fruition  ?"  Friend  Agricola,  had  our  kismet 
made  us  an  inhabitant  of  your  greenland  it  ia  most  probable 
that,  like  you,  we  should  rejoice  in  "  fecundis  imbribus"— nay, 
more,  perhaps  we  should  become  a  very  green-eyed  monster- 
suspicious,  circumspect,  and  conservative  of  conjugal  rights 
with  our  Ceres  or  Pomona.  But,  alas  !  "fed  on  thoughts  un- 
ripened  by  the  sun,"  and  suffering  as  we  are  "from  the  imprison- 
ment of  walls  and  roofs,  and  the  oppression  of  confining  streets," 
it  is  not  given  to  us  to  behold  other  plants  here  but  "  plauts  of 
manufacturing  industry."  If  we  see  anything  here  suggestive  of 
sap,  it  is  only  in  the  consumptive  struggling  of  our  domestic 
geranium  in  its  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf."    Friend  Agricola,  i/ok 
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can  have  a  wholesome  and  healthful  wet  nurse  for  your  children 
ot  the  soil  U  e  of  the  city  cm  not  discover  so  desirable  a 
ilygeia.  The  otispnnga  of  the  city  soil  are  unsii.htly  and  un- 
savoury, because  onr  wet  nurse  cnspireth  with  oUaoina  to  rear 
up  a  vile  progeny-not,  like  yours,  fed  upon  a  pure  and  filtered 
pabulum  but  upon  disgusting  lutulent  matter.  Yoii  see  every- 
thing yerdant-»e  see  nothing  bu t  what  is  fuscous.  You  can  re- 
joice in  all  things  pastoral.  You  can  look  with  placid  and 
lenient  eye-' •oculoirretorto"— upon  your  Tityrus  "  Jentus  in 
umbra  —nay,  can  enjoy  the  wood-echoes  resounding  with  the 
name  of  his  lovely  Amaryllis.  We  cannot  take  comfort.  "  Sub 
limine  fugi.  VVe  have  got  no  "  umbra."  Ours  is  only  an  un- 
romaatic  umbrella.  Any  Amaryllis  we  happen  to  meet  hath  not 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  a  Venus.  Ignoring  the  laws  of 
nature,  she  is  a  victim  to  the  laws  of  fashion.  She  walketh  not 
a  vera  JJea,  but  an  animated  hour  glass— and  verily  her 
sands  of  life  she  must  shortly  run  out.  Friend  Agricola,  we 
wish  you  joy  of  you  worship  of  the  Hyades  ;  but  still  in  your 
despite  we  shall  lustily  cry  out  "  lo  Pasin,  et  lo  !" 


MY  THREE  S^iVEET  FRIENDS. 

BY  JOHN  MURDOCK, 

(Written  in  Corrig  Wood,  PortarHngton. ) 

A  snow-drop  white,  a  violet  blue, 

Were  neighbours  of  a  primrose  yellow  ; 
And  each  thought  each  a  right  good  fellow- 
Three  better  friends  you  ne'er  might  view. 

They  lived  beneath  an  aged  tree 

Whose  branches  formed  their  canopy  ; 
Aghmpse  of  blue  they  just  could  see 

That  showed  the  heavens  wide  and  free. 

A  mossy  bank  of  velvet  green 

Ran  o'er  the  gnarled  roots  below. 

So  mossy  and  so  green,  I  trow 
A  throne  full  meet  for  Mab  the  Q'leen  ! 

This  fair  spot  was  a  Paradise 

Inhabited  by  angels  three  

More  charmful  friends  you  might  not  see, 

With  innocence  within  their  eyes. 

The  violet  blue,  the  snow  drop  white, 
The  yellow  petalled  primrose  too. 
How  beautiful  their  days,  though  few  ! 

How  exquisite  their  life  so  bright  ! 

To  see  them  in  the  morning  bright 
Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  dew  ! 
You  well  might  glory  in  the  view. 

You  well  might  quiver  with  delight. 

And  then  the  odours  !    Oh  !  such  three 
Enchanting  friends  as  those  you'd  never, 
Were  you  to  seek  for  aje  and  ever, 

Find  out,  as  Corrig  gave  to  me  ! 

METCAIJFTBOOiaERAiVG. 

BY  MAX  ADELER, 

"Mrs.  Metcalf,"  said  the  magistrate,  "do  I  understand  that 
you  make  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery  against  Mr  Met- 
calf ! 

"Not  exactly,  your  honour  ;  you  see"  

"One  minute,"  said  Metcalf.  "Permit  me  to  explain  the 
matter  Is  your  honour  acquainted  with  the  Australian  boome- 
rang ! 

"  I've  seen 'em  in  a  menagerie.  Their  hind  legs  are  longer 
than  their  fore  legs.  ' 

"Excuse  me;  your  honour  refers  to  the  kangaroo.  I  am 
speaking  of  a  boomerang.  It  is  an  instrument  of  war  used  bv 
the  natives.  The  peculiarity  of  the  boomerang  ia  that  when 
you  throw  It  forward  it  flies  backward  and  hits  somethin<^  be- 
hind ycu."  ° 


1     "  When  you  throw  it  behind  you  what  does  it  do  ?" 

i     "Comes  straight  to  the  front.  Oa  Tuesday  I  bent  the  kitchen 

poker  into  the  boomerang  shape,  a.id  began  to  study  the  scien- 

tihc  aspects  of  this  remarkable  weapon." 
"  Wliat  for  r 

"  Partly  for  the  sake  of  developing  scientific  truth,  partly  for 
the  purpo-se  of  killing  ducks.  If  I  want  to  kill  a  duck  with  a 
boomerang,  what  do  I  do  ?  I  walk  away  from  him.  I  oo  off  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Tliis  lulls  suspicion  in  the  duck''3  mind 
He  thinks  I  am  -after  some  oth(3r  duck.  Suddenly  I  take  care- 
ful aim  say  at  Jones's  ma-i,  who  is  chopping  wood  in  the  next 
yard.  I  let  fly,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  that  boomerang' 
has  gone  whooping  over  my  shoulder  and  killed  the  duck— dead 
—dead  as  Julius  Ctesar.  It's  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  world."  " 

"  Did  you  ever  kill  one  in  that  way  ?" 

"  Well,  that  is  just  the  point.  No  ;  I  did  not.  I  am  prac- 
tising. This  is  what  has  excited  Mrs.  Metcalf.  Wednesday 
morning,  while  I  was  in  the  yard  trying  the  thing,  I  forgot.  I 
aimed  at  the  bird-house  on  the  grape  arbour,  and  the  poker  went 
over  my  head  and  through  the  kitchen  window.  I  apolooised 
to  Mrs.  Metcalf,  and  tried  again.  This  time  I  aimed  right  at 
the  kitchen  window,  intending  to  hit  the  bird  box  behind  me. 
The  boomerang  must  have  got  twisted  somehow,  for  the  scien- 
tific principle  was  temporarily  suspended,  and  she  went  ban" 
through  the  kitchen  window  again."  ° 

*i  Struck  Mrs.  Metcalf  V 

"  Struck  her  as  a  wicked  outrage.  But  I  explained,  and 
bent  the  poker  back  to  the  proper  angle.  Then  I  aimed  at  the 
pump  and  let  her  fly.  She  went  up,  turned  over,  flow  behind 
me,  and  nearly  brained  Matilda,  the  servant  girl,  who  waa 
coming  out  of  the  woodshed  with  an  armful  of  chips,  unhappily 
at  that  moment." 

"  Where  is  Matilda  ?" 

"  In  the  hospital.  She  is  having  a  trepan— a  kind  of  trap- 
door—let into  her  skull.  She  will  sue  me  as  soon  as  she  comes 
out.    It  is  hard  to  sulfer  for  scientific  truth." 

"  But  have  you  managed  to  hit  any  ducks  yet  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you.  I  caught  a  duck  and  tied  it  down  to  a  rasp- 
berry bush.  I  projected  the  boomerang  at  that  duck  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  times,  not  counting  once  when  it 
slipped  !  I  hit  everything  within  forty  feet  of  the  bird.  I  hit 
all  the  loose  ducks  and  chickens  :  I  smashed  the  glass  in  the 
hot  bed.  I  sent  the  poker  twice  through  a  sheet  and  a  pair  of 
drawers  on  the  clothes-line;  I  dug  up  all  the  flowerbeds, 
smashed  eleven  flower  pots,  ruined  two  young  peach  trees' 
broke  the  top  ofl'  the  pump,  and  maimed  one  pet  dog  for  life', 
but  I  never  hit  my  particular  duck  once.  I  don't  know  why.' 
Probably  I  haven't  got  the  hang  of  the  thing  yet." 

"  And  Mrs.  Metcalf  want  you  to  stop  practising,  does  she  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  But  I'm  going  to  learn  if  I  have  to  go  out  to 
Australia  to  get  the  knack  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  hold  you  in  £50  bonds  not  to  fling  that  boomerang 
again  outside  of  Australia  until  you  learn  how."  ° 

"Very  well,  your  honour,  but  I'll  leave  for  there  on  the  first 
train  to  morrow." 

Then  the  Metcalfs  withdrew. 

There  will  be  some  Lynch  law  in  Australia  if  Metcalf  ever 
goes  there. 


THE  WAY  IT  WORKS. 

The  editor  was  sitting  in  his  sanctum,  when  a  man,  labouring 
under  considerable  apparent  excitement,  walked  in  with  the 
paper  in  his  hand,  and,  pointing  to  a  small  paragraph,  read  : 

"The  genial  Colonel  Mumblechock  thinks  of  taking' an 
Eastern  journey  soon.  May  he  enjoy  a  pleasant  trip  is  the'wish 
of  his  many  friends." 

'•  Now,  sir  !"  said  the  excited  man,  "  I  aui  Colonel  Mumble- 
chock,  and  I  have  called  to  inquire  by  what  authority  you  make 
use  of  my  name  in  your  paper  V 

' '  First  time  I  ever  saw  it,"  replied  the  editor,  glancing  at  the 
item,  "  but  I  suppose  it's  all  right.  My  local  reporter  is  quite 
enterprising  in  his  pursuit  of  news." 
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"But  I  never  gave  him  permission  to  use  my  name  in  this 
manrier,"  perBisted  the  colonel. 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  editor.  "  But  you  are  going  East, 
ain't  you  i" 

"Certainly."  , 

"And  you  haven't  aay  objection  to  your  friends  wishing  you 
a  pleasant  trip  V 

"  That  is  all  right,  but  I  don't  want  my  name  in  the  paper, 
and  in  the  future  you  will  oblif^e  nie  by  leaviug  it  oat." 

"0/  course,"  said  the  editor,  "if  you  desire  it,"  and  the 
colonel  bowed  himself  stiffly  out. 

"  John,"  said  the  editor  to  his  office  boy,  "follow  that  man 
and  see  where  he  goes,  and  come  back  and  report." 

John  did  as  he  w:is  requested,  and  shortly  after  he  came  back 
and  reported  that  Colonel  Mumblechock  went  to  the  counting- 
room  and  bonoht  twenty-five  papers,  which,  after  marking 
something  in  them,  he  ordered  to  be  put  in  wrappers,  and  was 
busy  in  directing  them. 


letter  from  the  absent  minister,  arose  to  report,  but  by  a  sin- 
gular infelicity  got  the  deceased  paator'a  name  into  the  place  of 
the  debilitated  one,  and  remarked  : 

"  He  says  the  weather  is  very  warm — indeed,  unusually  and 
uncomfortably  warm  in  that  locality." 

A  general  laugh  brought  the  blundering  brother  to  a  pause, 
j  and,  in  great  confusion,  ho  stammered  out  : 

,     "  Oh,  I  see  !    It  is  R-  v.  Dr.  ,  our  present  pastor,  whose 

name  I  meant  to  give." 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  wkitten  for  "  young  Ireland"  by  a  leatung  memser 
of  the  conn(;ll  of  the  society  fob  the  preservation  of  the 
irish  language.] 


Lesson  XLtl. — Eclipsis— Preposition  with  Article. 
Rule — The  article,  with  a  simple  preposition  going  before  it,  causes 
eclipsis  in  the  singular  number  only— as  6  'n  tii-b<if\t>  (611  niApx)), 
from  the  bard.    But  td  and  c  (being  saliioiently  euphonic)  are  gene 
rally  excepted,  as  6  '11  •ooixAy-,  from  the  door. 

The  simple  prepositions  which  cause  eclipsis  when  followed  by  the 
article  are — oij;,  at  ;  ,m]\,  on,  or  upon  ;  Annf.  or  if,  in  ;  &];  out  of  ;  fd, 
•po,  or  fdoi,  under  ;  guf,  to,  towards  ;  leif,  with  ;  m^]\,  like  (to)  ; 
6,  from  ;  ca|\,  over  ;  cpe  or  cpeAj-,  through;  uin,  nun,  or  im,  about. 

S  is  frequently  added  to  simple  prepositions  for  euphony'  sake, 
when  the  article  follows.  For  this  reason  Atin-p  is  written  for  Ann  ; 
beif,  for  Ic  ;  guf,  for  50  ;  if  for  1  or  a  ;  r\\ey  and  cpeAf,  for  ci\c. 
Thus,  it  becomes  easier  to  say  Ann)'  An    ■ooiiiAn,  than  Ann  An 


•ooiiiAn,  &c. 


Vocabulary. 


buAiL,  struck. 
bAin-peif,  a  wedding. 
ceA-onA  (kaynii),  same  (adj.). 
ciAfoeAiii  igladius),  a  sword, 
coipe,  a  cauldron, 
cu  in  All  5,  narrow. 


VAipge,  a  sea. 
1A|\,  after. 
mife,  I  myself. 
pofcA,  married, 
f AojAl  {saeculum),  world. 
tAn5A'OA)\,  they  came. 


1.  Ca  b-piL  00  livvcAip  ■?  Ca  I'l  A5  An  m-bAin -f-eif.  IfniAicefm; 
Acc  ciA  h-e  A  CA  pofCA  ?  'S  e  Coi\inAC  a  ca  pofCA.  2,  b-puil  Co]\- 
niAc  og?  Ca,  A  Y "i^r^ '"-iP  5-ceA-onA.  3.  Ca b-ptiil  An  bAin-f-eif  ? 
Ca  Annf  An  tn  bAile.  4.  Cuip  An  niAnvc-feoi'L  Ann-p  An  g-coipe. 
Ca  fe  -oeuncA.  5.  'Oo  CAngAtJAp  cpe  'n  ■ooi^Af  irAi|\fni5  acc  •00 
dUAiTD  CotMnAC  rue  'n  iDOf  Ap  cuihAn^.  6.  pn  •oo  budil  CopmAC 
beif  An  ^-cbAi-oeAih  e.  7.  Iaja  pn  -oo  cuai-6  ye  cAp  An  b-tTAipge.  8. 
6  'n  lAiiii.  6  'n  5-coif.  6  'n  ngojxc,  6  'n  g-coipe.  6  'n  m-bAin- 
jreif.    6  'n  b-pAirvge.     9.       An  c-n^AiT).     Af  &n  10.  ^uy  An 

c-foltjr.     juj-  An  TO-baile.     Suy  Ati  b-pAipge.     5uf  An  ni-bAin- 

1 .  Where  is  thy  mother  ?  She  is  at  the  wedding.  That  is  good,  but 
who  (he  who)  is  married  ?  It  is  Cormac  that  is  married.  2.  Is  Cor- 
mac  young?  He  is  ;  and  I  likewise.  3.  Where  is  the  wedding  ?  It  is  in 
the  town.  4.  Put  the  beef  in  the  cauldron.  It  is  done.  5.  They  came 
through  the  wide  door,  but  Cormac  went  through  the  narrow  door. 
6.  After  that  Cormau  struck  him  with  the  sword.  7.  After  that  he 
went  over  the  sea.  8.  From  the  hand.  From  the  foot.  From  the 
field.  From  the  cauldron.  From  the  wedding.  From  the  sea.  9. 
Out  of  the  street.  Out  of  the  country.  10.  To  the  ligbl.  To  the 
to  wn.    To  the  sea.     To  the  wedding. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  SUGGESTiVE  BLUNDER. 


A  ludicrous  mistake  recently  happened  in  a  church  at  Syra 
cuse,  N.y.,  which  has  bi'en  much  afflicted  in  its  two  last  pastors, 
one  of  whom  h.is  died,  and  the  other  become  so  debilitated  that 
he  has  gone  South  to  pass  the  Winter.    At  a  prayer  meeting, 
the  other  night,  one  of  the  brethren,  who  had  just  received  a 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 


ENlGilAS. 

1.  By  Molly  Bawn  :— 

My  1,  4,  5,  is  a  kind  of  conveyance  ; 

My  2,  3,  7,  8,  9,  is  to  arrange  letters  properly  ; 

My  3,  7,  6,  is  an  instrument  without  which  no  one  can  write  ; 

Entire  I  am  well-known  M.P. 

2.  By  Molly  Bawn  :— 

My  first  is  in  cake,  but  not  in  pie  ; 
My  second's  in  look,  but  not  in  eye  ; 
My  third  is  in  pocket,  but  not  in  dress ; 
My  fourth  is  in  cupboard,  but  not  in  press  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  keep,  but  not  in  give. 
My  whole  is  a  very  useful  article. 

DECAPITATION. 

A  word  for  an  edge  or  a  border 

If  you  behead  with  pains, 
Will  show  a  place  of  amusement 

Where  mimic  Winter  reigus. 
The  process  just  once  more  repeat, 

And  if  you  ve  guessed  aright. 
What  serves  to  show  men's  thoughts  will  then 
Be  plain  before  your  sight. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 


3.  By  Con  :— 


4.  By  Con 


My  first's  a  pet  masculine  name. 
With  very  few  letters  I've  spelt  it. 

My  second's  a  stone  that  in  boilers  is  thrown 
By  my  last  when  they're  going  to  smelt  it. 


5.  By  Con  : — 


CENTRAL  DELETION. 

My  first,  a  useful  animal. 

Is  known  on  every  farm  ; 
Take  out  its  middle  and  you'll  see 
What  keeps  your  feet  so  warm. 

CURTAILMENT. 

6.  By  Con  : — 

Please  take  a  word  that  means  not  late, 

And  throw  its  tail  away  ; 
Then  you  shall  see  a  title  great 

That  men  do  bear  to-day. 
Then  take  its  tail  away  once  more  — 

Part  of  yourself  you'll  see  ; 
'Tis  in  the  head  ;  so 'now,  dear  friends, 

Just  riddle  that  for  me. 

Answeks  to  Puzzles  in  No.  34  — 1.  Boyle,  Bandon,  Ardee, 
Arklow,  Elphin,  Thurles.  2.  Goldsiui;h.  3.  Letter-box.  4. 
Ireland.    5.  Pythagoras. 


CARELESS  IN  HIS  ARirHMETIC. 

When  the  milkman  drove  up  to  a  hoiue  on  Elizabath  street 
the  other  day,  to  deliver  the  usual  quart  of  mixture,  the  gentle- 
man of  the  house  kindly  inquired  : 

"  Thomas,  how  many  quarts  of  milk  do  you  deliver  ]" 

"  Ninety  one,  sir." 

"  And  how  many  cows  have  you 

"  Nine,  sir." 

Tile  gentleman  made  some  remarks  about  the  early  Spring, 
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close  of  the  Eastern  war,  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then 
asked  : 

"Say,  Thomas,  how  much  milk  per  day  do  your  cows  ave- 
rage ?" 

"  Seven  quarts,  sir." 

"  Ah — um  !"  said  the  gentleman,  as  he  moved  off. 

Thomas  looked  after  him,  scratched  his  head,  and  all  at  once 
grew  pale  as  he  pulled  out  a  short  pencil  and  began  to  figure  on 
the  waggon  cover. 

"Nine  cows  is  nine,  and  I  set  seven  quarts  down  under  the 
cows  and  multiply.  That's  sixty-three  quarts  of  milk.  I  told 
him  I  sold  ninety-one  quarts  per  day.  Sixty-three  from  ninety- 
one  leaves  twenty  eight,  and  none  to  carry.  Now  where  do  I 
get  the  rest  of  the  milk  ?  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  haven't  given  my- 
self away  to  one  of  my  best  customers  by  leaving  a  darned  big 
cavity  in  those  figgers  to  be  filled  with  water :" 


GOOD  NIGHT. 


BY  LUKE  TALBOT. 


Good  night,  good  night !  my  weary  head 

Ere  long  shall  press  the  pillow  ; 
Soon  shall  my  spirit's  bark  be  sped 

Far  o'er  the  dream-sea's  billow. 

Good  night,  good  night !  my  toil  is  o'er — 

Till  comes  the  new  to-morrow 
To  wake  me  uato  life  once  more, 
*  To  tread  its  path  of  sorrow. 

Good  night,  good  night !  how  sweet  were  rest 

An  'twere  not  for  the  awaking 
Which  wrings  theweary  mourner's  breast. 

Where  dawn  renews  the  achiug. 

Good  night  !    Soon  shall  I  say  good  night 

To  this  cold  world  of  sorrow, 
And  welcome  with  a  calm  delight 

My  God's  eternal  morrow  ! 


G  AS-J  ETS. 


A  young  lady  wishes  to  know  a  cure  for  chaps.  Marry  one  of 
them,  my  dear  ;  the  rest  will  go  away. 

The  man  who  comes  into  your  office  remarking  on  the  coldness 
of  the  weather  is  the  one  who  generally  leaves  the  door  open 
after  him. 

Most  small  boys  will  willingly  workjif  ofi"ered  any  encourage- 
ment. To  get  one  of  them  to  scour  a  plate,  for  instance,  you 
have  only  to  cover  the  plate  with  a  layer  of  honey. 

Human  nature  can  be  studied  to  advantage  in  a  public  library. 
From  the  character  of  the  books  read  and  unread'you  may  judge 
of  the  characters  of  the  readers.  Your  study  will  also  be  aided 
by  hearing  the  librarian's  opinion  of  the  persona  who  take  out 
books  and  never  return  them. 

Demosthenes  used  to  practise  oratory  with  his  mouth  full  of 
pebbles,  and  on  the  same  principle  the  American  accustoms  him- 
self to  speak  while  rolling  in  his  jaw  a  huge  wedge  of  tobacco. 
To  this  habit,  no  doubt,  the  latter  owes  the  eloquence  which  he 
exhibits  in  begging  the  tobacco. 

There  are  three  periods  in  a  woman's  life  when  she  feels  the 
loss  of  a  stronger  and  more  expressive  language  than  politeness 
allows  her  to  use.  The  first  is  when  her  husband  destroys  her 
best  bonnet  by  throwing  his  overcoat  upon  it  ;  the  second  is 
when  she  forgets  to  remove  her  house  flowers,  and  morning 
finds  them  frozen  to  the  window-pane  ;  and  the  third,  when  a 
visitor  walks  over  her  carpet  mounted  on  ice  walkers  that  leave 
marks  similar  to  those  made  by  a  bull-dog's  teeth. 

There  was  a  case,  not  a  very  long  time  since,  where  it  became 
necessary  to  draw  a  cork,  and  the  only  one  present  of  a  large 
party  having  a  pocket  corkscrew  was  a  clergyman.  He  remarked 
that  he  used  it  to  open  ink-bottles. 

The  Jersey  fisherman,  when  he  gets  to  be  sentimental,  sings 
of  the  "  shad  sea  waves." 

The  miners  of  Nevada  are  lying  on  their  ores. 


LETTER-BOX. 

Carrespondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  meat  elao^e 
before  their  questions  caa  be  onawored,  as  onr  oubliaUiajf 
arrangemonts  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

The  O'Byrne.— Every  reader  is  not  blessed  with  your  acuteness,  so 
you  should  make  allowances. 

W.  and  L.  M'l. — You  can  best  resolve  your  doubts  by  writing  a  note 
addressed  to  him  at  "  Heathtown,"  sending  it  through  the  post-office  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

R.  M.  P. — Not  one  of  the  three  is  quite  up  to  the  mark.  However, 
with  practice,  and,  above  all,  with  severe  self-criticism,  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  improbable  that  you  will  do  much  better  work.  Beware  of  lines 
ran  in  merely  for  the  sake  of  rhyme  like  "  Nor  quaffs  your  wine  most 
mellow."  "  Leaves  you"  does  not  rhyme  with  "  deceive  you"  ;  it  should 
be  "  deceives."  Also,  be  particular  as  to  metre.  "  Or  passing  close  by 
perhaps  has  curled  its  tail"  would  give  [spasms  to  anyone  with  an  ear 
for  verbal  music. 

M.  P.  B. — We  pent  the  MS.  by  post  to  the  Dublin  address  you  gave. 
Eugene. — Not  quite  satisfactory,  the  last  two  lines  being  bad. 
Pistol. — In  the  literary,  as  in  other  professions,  people  usually  "serve 
their  time,"  first  striving  to  get  some  one  who  will  allow  them  to  try 
their  " 'prentice  hand"  on  the  public,  and  afterwards — generally  long 
afterwards — when  they  have  established  some  reputation  for  competency 
they  are  paid  for  their  work  according  to  its  commercial  value  to  the 
publisher. 

R.  R.  —It  is  an  eloquently  written  lecture  ;  but,  being  only  a  lecture, 
it  is  not  at  all  such  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject  as  we  should  be 
willing  to  admit  to  our  columns.  If  we  printed  it  we  should  be  pre- 
cluded from  soon  returning  to  that  noble  but  too  brief  life  ;  while  our 
present  hope  is  that  ere  long  in  the  pages  of  YoUNG  Ireland  some  ap- 
proach to  justice  will  be  done  to  so  extraordinary  and  admirable  a 
career, 

_  A  Connaughtman.— 1.  He  was  born  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Bal- 
linrobe,  in  the  c(mnty  of  Mayo.  2.  By  writing  for  the  press.  Heh.'sno 
property  other  than  his  brains.  3.  About  thirty-five.  4.  Both.  6.  St. 
Jarlath's. 

Duhallow. — The  little  story  pursues  a  too  hackneyed  track  for  our 
taste.  We  shall  keep  the  MS.  awhile  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
sending  for  it  as  you  desire. 

Ariom. — Received. 

J.  O'O. — We  cannot  but  feel  pleased  at  the  evident  heartiness  with 
which  you  sound  the  praises  of  this  journal,  and  we  offer  you  in  return 
our  sincere  thanks  for  your  warm  appreciation  of  our  efforts  ;  but  we 
must  decline  to  print  the  piece, 

M.  B. — Accepted.  You  can  see  for  yourself  the  published  solutions 
of  32  and  34  ;  those  of  35  are  correct. 

L.  E.  C. — The  puzzles  are  inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  many 
whose  other  sources  of  innocent  entertainment  are  restricted  ;  and  they 
have  besides  a  valuable  educational  tendency,  helping,  as  they  do,  to 
sharpen  the  mind,  and  to  develop  the  admirable  qualities  of  patience 
and  perseverance.  Every  reader,  as  a  matter  of  course,  may  employ 
himself  in  solving  them  if  he  choose  ;  buk  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
he  should  waste  time,  money,  and  paper  in  letting  us  know  that  he  did 
so,  as  the  solutions  duly  appear  in  our  columns.  Your  fiist  guess  is 
wrong.  The  "  hidden  towns"  are  given  in  our  present  issue  ;  and  if  you 
go  over  the  puzzle  you  will  find  that  the  letters  which  form  the  names 
of  those  towns  run  consecutively  in  parts  of  different  words. 

B.  M.  ;  J.  P.  P.  :  M.  M. — All  correct  solutions  ;  but  see  our  answer 
to  L.  E.  C. 

E.  K.  H. — The  general  favourable  impression  remains  with  us,  but 
there  are  still  defects  such  as  we  do  not  permit  to  go  into  our  columns, 

L'lrlanda. — 1.  There  are  assisted  passages  to  New  Zealand,  bat  only 
to  strong  people  who  can  do  rough  work,  and,  judging  from  some  cor- 
respondence which  recently  appeared  in  the  press,  objection  is  made  to 
Irishmen.  2.  Much  better  at  home,  dim  as  the  prospect  may  be.  3. 
Very  fair  writing,  legible,  and,  though  not  quite  the  ordinary  clerical 
style,  fit  for  a  clerkship. 
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"  There's  no  sign  of  the  wings  anyhow,"  she  observed,  as  if  speaking  to  herself.— (See  page  603.) 


THE  SLEEVEEN. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock, 
Author  of  "  I  want  the  Land,"  "  In  the  Nick  of  Time,"  "  Moll 
Murtha,  '  "  Nugget  Gulch,  &c." 

[ail  rights  reserved.] 
Chapter  X. 

Denia  Dillon  having  received  the  positive  assurance  of  hia 
late  landlord  that  the  aending  of  the  writ  must  be  a  mistake, 


troubled  himself  very  little  further  about  the  matter  ;  but  he 
spoke  of  it  freely  to  some  of  his  friends,  by  whom  the  news  was 
soon  made  public  property.  Thus  it  came  in  due  course  to  the 
ears  of  Father  Donoghue,  who  thereupon  sought  the  youu" 
farmer,  to  learn  the  story  from  his  own  lips. 

It  80  happened  that  Father  Pat  was  speaking  to  Dillon  and 
hia  mother  at  about  the  very  hour  the  interview  waa  taking 
place  between  Dowae  and  Clinch.  It  ao  happened  also  that  by 
this  time  the  attorney  had  sunk  considerably  in  the  priest's 
estimation  ;  for  Dillon's  obstinate  opposition  to  Clinch'a  candi- 
dature had  set  Father  Pat  to  reflecting  ;  and  as  he  waa  only 


an  unsuspecting  man,  not  at  all  a  dull  one,  he  had  come  with 
sorrow  to  the  conclusion  that  the  candidate's  reliability  was  at 
least  doubtful.  Inquiry  had  proved  that  Clinch's  practices  did 
not  tally  with  his  professions  ;  and  when  Father  Pat  really 
examined  these  latter  he  found  them  hollow  in  the  extreme, 
and  apparently  framed  deliberately  for  the  express  purpose  of 
misleading  and  deluding  the  electors. 

Therefore,  when  he  heard  from  Denis  how  the  issue  of  the 
writ  was  considered  merely  a  mistake  by  Dillon  MacNaraara, 
the  administrator  of  Kiltymoine  was  but  partially  satisfied! 
In  any  case,  he  thought,  no  harm  could  be  done  if  he  himself 
were  to  see  the  attorney  concerning  the  matter ;  so  he  told 
Dillon  and  his  mother  that  he  meant  to  ride  over  to  Hillview 
at  once  to  exert  his  influence  on  their  behalf,  and  he  promised 
to  call  in  to  them  on  his  way  back,  to  let  them  know  the  result. 

If  the  good  priest  could  have  foreseen  how  his  appeal  would 
be  met,  he  would  have  been  b^t'e'  prepared  for  the  interview 
he  sought,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  been  successful  at 
length.  But  to  one  so  little  inclined  to  believe  ill  of  his  fellow- 
men  it  could  never  have  occurred  that  the  attorney  had  such  a 
stone  in  his  sleeve  as  the  story  that  Dillon  had  a  design  on  his 
life. 

As  for  Denis  himself,  his  confidence  in  Dillon  MacNamara's 
assurances  had  not  been  shaken  for  a  moment.  Indeed  he  was 
much  more  perturbed  by  thoughts  of  Nelly  Kearney,  which 
would  come  to  him  unbidden,  than  by  any  fears  for  his  future 
as  a  farmer. 

For  that  fascinating  damsel,  since  the  day  on  which  her 
young  sister's  life  was  saved  by  Denis,  had  manifested  a  won- 
derfully increased  affection  for  Mary  Dillon — had,  in  fact, 
become  so  attached  to  her  that  it  became  indispensable  to  spend 
a  good  part  of  every  evening  in  her  company. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  much  of  the  easy  familiarity  with 
which  formerly  she  used  to  treat  Denis  was  now  gone  ;  and 
while  he  was  tantalised  at  finding  himself  in  the  same  room  with 
her  night  after  ni^'ht,  he  was  mortified  to  discover  that  she  grew 
more  and  more  reserved  with  him,  and  almost  ostentatiously 
devoted  her  whole  attention  to  his  sister. 

As  for  old  Jer,  he  wis  too  much  engrossed  in  the  work  of 
gptting  in  the  harvest  to  pay  heed  just  then  to  anything  else. 

When  Father  Donoghue  trotted  away  on  his  mission  to  Hill- 
view,  Denis  retired  to  his  bedroom,  and,  having  washed  away 
the  soil  of  the  day's  labour,  put  on  a  holiday  vest  and  cjat,  and 
loosely  bu  nattily  tied  a  kerchief  on  his  throat. 

Looking  as  fresh  as  though  he  had  but  just  risen  from  a 
night's  profound  sleep,  he  emerged  from  his  room  with  the  free 
gait  which  distinguished  him,  to  find  his  mother  bending  over 
the  turf  fire  on  the  bread  hearth  of  the  kitchen — which  indeed 
was  the  common  room  of  the  establishment,  it  doing  duty  as 
entrance  hall,  breakfast  parlour,  diningroom,  and  drawingroom 
also.  A  big  oblong  table  occupied  the  centre  of  the  earthen 
floor ;  several  strong  wooden  chairs  stood  around  the  table,  on 
which  was  a  homely  tea  equipage  ;  a  wooden  structure,  half 
dresser,  half  plate  drainer,  nearly  filled  with  delft,  lay  against  the 
wall  facing  the  hearth ;  a  cage  imprisoning  a  song-bird  was  sus- 
pended from  a  nail ;  on  the  side- wall  opposite  the  entrance  were 
hung  on  nails  a  number  of  mugs,  jugs,  and  noggins,  besides  a 
variety  of  articles  of  tin-ware,  the  polish  of  which  sufficiently 
danonstrated  both  the  industry  and  the  cleanly  instincts  of  Mrs. 
Dillon  and  her  daughter. 

"  Well,  mother,"  Denis  lazily  asked,  stretching  his  arms,  "  are 
the  girls  back  from  their  sthroll  yet  V 

"No,  avic — not  yit.    Are  you  hungry  ?" 

"It's  themselves  are  stretchin'  their  legs,"  he  responded. 
"  I  have  an  appetite  like  a  growin'  boy  on  poorhouse  diet.  What 
are  you  goin'  to  give  us  for  supper  ?" 

"  I'm  makin'  tay  because  Nelly  kem  over." 

"Im  glad  o'  that,"  came  from  Denis  with  an  emphasis  that 
made  Mrs.  Dillon  rise  to  her  feet,  and  smilingly  gaze  at  her  son, 
while  she  pinned  anew  over  her  bosom  the  small  white-and- 
black  plaid  shawl  which,  in  spite  of  the  warmth  of  the  evening 
and  the  additional  heat  of  her  occupation,  she  persisted  in  wear- 
ing from  sheer  habit. 

She  was  a  portly,  "  comfortable  looking"  woman  of  some  fifty 
years  of  age,  with  a  face  usually  grave  and  sad — sad  with  con- 


stant and  vivid  memories  of  the  woful  famine-time,  in  which  her 
husband  and  four  of  her  children  were  carried  away  ;  but  when 
lighted  up  with  a  smile— and  Denis  had  a  happy  knack  of  mak- 
ing her  smile — it  was  still  a  charming  face,  beaming  as  if  never 
a  care  had  clouded  it,  and  attractive  yet  with  much  of  the  soft 
laughing  beauty  peculiar  to  the  women  of  several  of  our  south- 
ern counties. 

Now,  as  she  stood  with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  her  becapped 
head  thrown  back  a  little,  her  countenance  wearing  a  droll  ex- 
pression of  mingled  admiration  and  amusement,  it  was  easy  to 
fancy  her  a  Nora  Creina  in  her  youthful  days. 

"  Did  I  need  to  be  toald  you  would,  Dinny  1"  she  rejoined. 
"  Troth  I  think  you'd  lie  down  undher  her  feet  for  a  carpet  if 
she  asked  you." 

"  I'm  a  bit  partial  to  her,  T  believe,"  he  said. 

"  Partial !  Did  I  ever  see  a  boy  so  clane  gone  out  of  his  seven 
sinses  about  a  girl  before — ha  ha-ha  !" 

"  All  right,  mother  dear — joke  away  iv  it's  plaisin'  to  you  • 
though  myself  doesn't  see  rightly  where  the  laugh  is."  ' 

Mrs.  Dillon  immediately  became  not  only  grave  but  tender. 

"I  didn't  mane  to  hurt  your  feelin's,  Dinny,"  she  said  ear- 
nestly—  "you  know  that." 

Denis  went  over  to  her,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  forehead. 

"'Deed  I  know  you  wouldn't,  mother,"  he  said  fondly; 
"  sure  I'm  not  sayin'  you  did.  An'  in  the  regard  o'  Nelly  it's 
only  too  right  you  are  about  my  seven  senses.  If  I  had  fourteen 
I  believe  it  would  be  the  same.  An'  it  isn't  that  she  gives  me 
much  encouragement  aither." 

"  She's  a  good  girl,  Dinny." 

"  Good  is  no  name  for  it,  mother  ;  an'  somehow  I  hardly 
feel  as  if  she  was  a  girl  at  all.  If  you  called  her  a  fairy  or  an 
angel  I  wouldn't  say  agen  it." 

"  An'  she's  as  beautiful  as  she's  good,  every  bit,"  Mrs.  Dillon 
continued. 

"  More  power  to  your  eyesight,  mother  !"  Denis  exclaimed  ; 
'J  you're  talkin'  like  a  book !  When  I  see  the  flowers  o'  the 
field,"  he  went  on  in  a  half  melancholy  tone,  "I  feel  I'd  like 
to  be  askin'  if  e'er  a  one  o'  them  ha«i  the  impidence  to  be  cockin' 
up  beside  her  for  beauty.  The  same  way  when  I  hear  the 
cuckoo,  I  do  be  goin'  to  tell  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself  for  sthrivin'  to  mimic  her  voice — the  baste  ! — when  he 
knows  he  can  get  no  nearer  to  it  wud  his  one  note  than  Quid 
Nick  to  heaven." 

A  bystander  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  say  how  much 
was  earnestness  and  how  much  drollery  in  this  little  speech, 
Denis  Dillon's  voice  and  face  while  delivering  it  being  strongly 
suggestive  both  of  fun  and  feeling.  Even  his  mother,  habitu- 
ated as  she  was  to  his  moods  and  whims,  seemed  puzzled.  Per- 
haps the  young  man  himself  could  not  have  told,  not  being 
accustomed  to  self -analysis.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Dillon 
considered  a  diversion  wise  ;  so,  with  good  generalship,  she 
changed  front  by  remarking  : 

"Besides,  she'll  bring  a  good  penny  to  the  lucky  man  that 
gets  her.    I'm  glad  you're  thinkin'  of  her,  Dinny." 

"  Mother,  mother,  don't !"  he  quickly  rejoined  in  a  low  voice 
that  quivered  with  pain. 

"Oh,  bedad,"  she  continued  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  which 
grated  harshly  on  his  feelings,  "  love  is  well  enough,  but  it 
can't  live  on  potato  skins  an'  butthermilk  like  the  pigs — God 
bless  them,  the  brutes ! — an'  no  man  but  an  oonshuck  all  out 'd 
turn  up  his  nose  at  a  hundhert  pound,  or  a  byre-full  o'  young 
heifers,  even  if  they  were  angashores  itself.  No,  bedad.  An' 
as  there  never  was  one  o'  your  seed,  breed,  or  generation  that 
could  be  called  an  omadhaun,  I  hope  you're  not  goin'  to  be  the 
first,  avic." 

"  OmadhauH  or  oonshuck,  or  whatever  anyone  may  call  me, 
mother,"  Denis  returned,  making  an  eftort  to  avoid  a  display 
of  vehemence,  "  I'd  take  Nelly  without  a  gown  to  her  back,  in 
preference  to  Lord  Darley's  daugliter  wud  her  silks  an'  her 
diamon's,  her  boas  an'  her  thousands  o'  pounds.  That's,"  he 
continued  ruefully,  "if  she'd  have  me — an' I  hardly  think  she 
would." 

"  Whisht  !"  the  mother  half  whispered — "  I  hear  them 
coinin'." 


Denis  immediately  turned  hia  back  to  the  door,  and  seemed  to 
be  surveying  the  bright-looking  tins  on  the  wall  with  absorbing 
interest,  as  his  sister  and  Nellie  Kearney  entered,  their  arms 
twined  about  each  other's  waists. 

Mary  Dillon  yya.a  about  three  years  the  senior  of  Denis. 
Originally  of  strong  constitution,  she  had  almost  worn  herself 
away  by  unremitting  attendance,  night  and  day,  on  all  the  other 
members  of  her  family,  who  one  by  one  were  stricken  down  by 
the  dreaded  typhus  in  '48.  Of  all  only  her  mother  and  Denis 
survived.  She  herself  had  escaped  the  contagion  ;  but  she  suf- 
fered so  much,  mentally  and  physically,  that  severe  nervous 
prostration  followed  ;  and  only  now,  after  five  intervening  years, 
was  she  beginning  to  recover  something  like  her  former  health. 
Coming  in  from  the  pure  evening  air,  there  was  a  delicate  pink 
tint  in  her  worn  cheek  ;  and  in  her  step  there  was  less  of 
languor  than  on  the  sultry  Sunday  morning  when  she  walked 
■with  labour  into  the  chapel  of  Kiltymoiue. 

Her  companion  was  a  picture  of  health  and  rustic  beauty. 
Almost  five  feet  seven  in  height,  with  shoulders  that  would  be 
called  broad  if  they  were  of  the  kind  denominated  "square," 
but  which,  though  not  sloping,  were  so  gracefully  rounded  that 
the  idea  of  breadth  was  missed  in  looking  at  them  ;  with  a  sub- 
stantial bust  that  tapered  down  to  a  waist  to  which  exquisite 
symmetry  gave  a  slender  aspect,  but  which  yet  required  a  belt 
of  considerable  girth  to  compass  it  ;  with  a  supple,  arching 
neck,  upholding  a  compact  head,  a  great  mass  of  glossy  black 
hair  coiled  up  simply  at  the  back  ;  with  features  Grecian  in  their 
proportions,  but  the  severity  of  Greek  contour  rounded  away 
in  nose,  chin,  cheeks,  and  lips,  by  a  delicate  plumpness  that  just 
softened  down  angles,  and  no  more  ;  with  a  low,  broad  brow, 
gleaming  ivory  white  under  the  smooth  shining  bands  of 
black  hair  surmounting  it ;  with  black,  arched  eyebrows 
above  dark  eyes,  the  exact  shade  of  which  no  one  could 
ever  say,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  light,  which  seemed 
to  sleep  in  a  luminous  yellow  haze  when  their  owner  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  quiescent  mood,  but  which  more  com- 
monly flashed  and  blazed  in  such  a  bewildering  way  that  the 
young  men  of  Kiltymoine,  at  a  loss  for  words  to  convey  an  exact 
description,  used  to  speak  of  them  as  "  eyes  that  would  coax 
the  birds  from  the  bushes"  ;  with  a  face  rich  in  colour,  partly 
from  the  play  of  the  warm  blood  in  the  veins  underneath,  and 
partly  from  the  tint  imprinted  on  the  naturally  snowy  skin  by 
the  fervour  of  the  sun's  Summer  rays  ;  with  a  face  which  re- 
flected all  the  varying  moods  of  a  quick  souled  pure  young  girl, 
and  the  expression  of  which  was  seldom  the  same  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time — such  was  Nellie  Kearney. 

"  Yerra,  are  you  here  at  last  ?"  Mary  saucily  asked  of  Denis, 
as  the  two  girls  released  each  other  on  entering. 

Hugh,  turning  around,  made  answer  half  indignantly  : 

"Sure  I'ui  waitin'  for  ye  to  come  back  this  hour." 

Mary,  passing  nigh  him,  quizzingly  surveyed  his  holiday 
garb,  and  whispered  with  a  mischievous  smile  : 

"  Are  you  goin'  to  a  fair,  or  a  patthern,  or  what  ?" 

Hugh  looked  somewhat  sheepish  for  a  moment,  but  quickly 
retorted  under  his  breath  : 

"  Whethen  I  am,  an'  I'll  bring  you  wud  me  if  you  go  'long  in 
an'  wash  your  face." 

Mary  took  the  hint,  and  having  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Dillon 
by  a  nudge,  mother  and  daughter  retired  together  into  an  inner 
apartment. 

Nellie  Kearney  was  about  to  spring  after  them  when  she 
found  herself  confronted  bj'  Denis. 

"Musha,  Nelly,  is  this  yourself  ?"  he  began  in  a  softened 
voice  that  was  music  spoken.  "  An'  how  are  you  ?"  he  conti- 
nued, taking  her  hand.  "But  sure  I  needn't  ask.  Fresh  an' 
bloomin'  as  ever  !  A  blind  man  could  read  it  in  your  purty 
face  as  plain  as  big  print." 

"Oh,  musha,  I'm  well  enough,"  she  answered  carelessly. 
"Can't  you  talk  sense  sometimes,  an'  not  always  be  goin'  on  !" 

"  Civil  aiiswers  are  chape,  Nelly  ;  you  needn't  be  so  sparin' 
o'  them." 

"  Ay,  an'  blarney  costs  nothing"  she  retorted«quickly  ;  "that's 
why  you're  so  tiawhool  wud  it  I  suppose." 

No  wonder  I  would  when  you're  here.    One  sight  of  you  ia 


aiquil  to  ten  kisses  o'  the  blarney-stone  itself,"  he  rejoined  aa 
quickly. 

Nelly's  next  remark  seemed  wanting  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  ;  for  she  suddenly  inquired  : 

"  What  spite  have  you  agen  my  fingers  ]" 

"  Why,  what  harm  am  I  doiu'  them  ?"  Denis  asked  back. 

"  You  have  them  near  broke  wud  your  squeezin',"  was  her 
reply.    "  I'll  not  be  able  to  lift  a  pin  wud  them  for  a  week." 

"  Oh,  murdher !"  Denis  exclaimed,  letting  her  hand  drop  as 
though  it  were  a  live  coal ;  "  if  I  thought  I  hurted  a  hair  o'  your 
head  I'd  have  a  black  nightmare  on  my  conscience  for  a  month. 
But  bad  manners  from  me  !"  he  ejaculated,  breaking  oS"  abruptly 
— "  I  never  asked  you  to  sit  down.  That's  the  way  you  put  every- 
thing out  o'  my  head.  Here!''  he  went  on,  snatching  up  one  of 
the  wooden  chairs,  which  he  dusted  with  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and 
placed  nigh  the  little  window  in  the  front  of  the  house,  so  that 
some  of  the  fading  light  might  fall  on  her — "  here  !  I'll  think 
I'm  frightenin'  you  to  run  away  as  long  as  you're  standin' 
there." 

She  went  over  to  the  seat,  but  observing  him  lift  one  of  the 
three  legged  stools  with  the  evident  intention  of  bringing  it 
near  herself  she  remained  standing  in  indecision  ;  on  observing 
which  he  paused  in  surprise,  the  stool  still  in  his  hand. 

"  What  did  I  do  to  you,  Nelly,  that  you  won't  sit  down  ?"  he 
asked. 

She  pointed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  kitchen. 

"  Go  an'  sit  over  there,  you,  an'  I  will,"  she  smilingly  but 
decisively  commanded. 

Denis  obeyed  the  order,  but  the  incident  seemed  to  check 
the  normal  flow  of  his  conversation. 

An  awkward  pause  ensued,  first  broken  by  Nellie  sweetly 
chirping  to  the  bird,  which  clung  to  its  perch  apparently  in  a 
doze,  and,  save  by  a  single  uninterested  blink,  betrayed  no  con- 
ciousness  of  the  appeal  the  girl  had  made  to  him. 

"Dick!"  she  called,  with  another  chirp;  but  Dick  scarcely 
deigned  to  wink  at  her  in  reply. 

"  Dick  !"  now  came  softly  from  Denis  Dillon  ;  and  at  the 
familiar  sound  the  bird  instantly  began  to  flutter  about  his  cage, 
breaking  forth  into  wild  but  joyous  song. 

Nelly  Kearney  arose,  went  to  the  cage,  and  put  a  slender 
finger  between  the  bars,  cooing  out  "  Dick"  endearingly  several 
times,  and  chirping  more  sweetly  than  nightingale  ever  warbled. 
But  the  insensate  Dick's  return  t  >  her  efforts  for  the  establish- 
ment of  amicable  relations  was  a  very  sharp  peck  on  the  tip  of 
the  slender  finger,  which  caused  her  to  withdraw  it  in  haste, 
and  to  exclaim,  "You  little  baste  !  that's  my  thanks  !" 

Whereupon  Denis  Dillon  left  the  spot  on  which  he  had  been 
seated — a  veritable  stool  of  repentance  it  had  been  to  him — and 
came  over  to  his  pet,  which,  recognising  him,  shrilled  forth  its 
delight  in  rapturous  cadences. 

"There!  see  that!"  Denis  said,  laying  a  finger  along  the 
bars — the  bird  seeming  rather  to  lick  than  to  peck  it — "if  he 
knew  you  he'd  be  fond  o'  you — an'  how  could  he  help  it?  He'd 
be  a  baste  all  out  if  he  didn't  like  you." 

There  was  a  tender  smile  on  Nellie  Kearney's  face  as  she  re- 
sumed her  seat  ;  yet  her  voice  was  quite  imperious  as,  again 
pointing  to  the  three-legged  stool,  she  ordered  Denis  to  "go 
an'  sit  over  there." 

With  a  wry  face  he  did  as  he  was  bidden  to  do  ;  and  again 
there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  which  was  ended  by  hia 
observing : 

"  I  hear  you're  goin'  up  to  Dublin  soon." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  am,"  she  responded. 

"  An'  when  '11  we  see  you  again  ?"  he  asked. 

"You're  mighty  curious  for  a  man,"  she  answered  saucily. 

"  Well,"  he  sententioualy  replied,  "  I  suppose  it'll  be  before 
the  hills  an'  hollowji  meet,  any  way." 

"The  way  you  talk  a  body  'd  think  you'd  miss  me!"  she 
remarked,  shooting  a  mischievous  glance  at  him. 

' '  Miss  you  !"  he  exclaimed,  half  earnestly,  half  jocosely — '*ia 
that  all  you  know  about  it  ?    I'd  walk  from  Ballinamultina  to 
Coolymorohoo  an'  back  every  day  to  get  a  good  look  at  you." 
"  Where  are  they  ?"  she  quickly  asked. 

Denis  laughed  aloud  at  the  extravagance  of  his  own  conceit 
ere  he  answered  : 
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"  One's  in  Cork,  an'  the  other  in  Lei  trim." 
"An'  how  far  is  one  from  the  other  ?" 

"  Nigh  on  to  a  couple  o'  hundhert  miles,  I  believe  ;"  and 
Denis  grinned  exceedingly  as  he  answered. 

' '  Yerra,  let  us  look  at  your  feet, "  she  said  with  good-humoured 
sarcasm. 

He  rose  promptly,  smiling,  and  put  out  one  well  formed  leg. 

"  There's  no  sign  of  the  wings  anyhow,"  she  observed,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself. 

"  There's  the  fellow  of  it,"  he  said,  making  a  stride  forward, 
and  extending  the  other  shapely  foot  for  inspection. 

"  The  sight  o'  one  o'  them  would  be  enough  to  frighten  the 
disaise  into  a  field  o'  potatoes,"  she  laughingly  returned.  "  Go 
an'  sit  down  again,  an'  hide  them." 

But  Denis  remained  standing  ;  and  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
banter  by  asking  : 

"  Did  you  ever  see  the  roomful  o'  grand  pictures,  all  bigger 
than  yourself,  they  have  above  at  MacNamara's  ?" 

"  I  did.    What  about  them  ?" 

"  The  whole  o'  them  together  isn't  aiquil  to  the  one  forenenst 
me  now — that's  all,"  he  answered. 

To  which  Nelly  Kearney  smilingly  returned  : 

"  You'll  injure  your  eyesight  if  you  stare  so  hard  at  it." 

"That's  thrue,"  he  rejoined  with  mock  gravity — " I  can't  see 
it  rightly — I'm  too  far  off."  And  he  came  towards  her  with 
alow  steps,  as  though  he  were  wanting  to  get  the  best  point  of 
view. 

"Keep  your  distance,  Dinny  Dillon,"  she  said  warningly, 
and  half  rising  from  her  seat. 

"My  distance  is  very  short,  Nelly,"  he  returned  in  his  mel- 
lowest tones,  as  springing  forward  he  endeavoured  to  seize  her 
hand. 

But  apparently  she  had  not  been  taken  unprepared  by  his 
movement,  for  she  was  erect  on  her  feet  before  he  had  extended 
his  arm  ;  and  giving  him  a  vigorous  push  that  fairly  staggered 
him,  she  broke  away,  exclaiming  "  Behave  yourself,  you  thief  !" 
and  put  herself  on  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen  table. 

Just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Dillon  and  her  daughter  emerged 
from  their  sleeping  room,  to  find  Nelly  flushed,  and  rather 
indignant-looking,  and  Denis  surveying  her  with  an  amused 
smile. 

"  Is  it  fightin'  ye  are  ?"  Mrs  Dillon  pleasantly  asked.  "  That's 
a  good  sign,  they  say,  Nelly." 

"  He's  never  aisy  only  when  he's  tormentin'  me,"  the  rustic 
beauty  explained. 

"  You  ought  to  behave  yourself,  Dinny,"  the  mother  said, 
assuming  a  severe  expression. 

"  Sure,  mother,  it's  cn  coort  behaviour  I  am  all  out,"  Denis 
returned  with  a  drollery  of  expression  that  made  the  three  women 
laugh  outright  on  the  instant. 

"  Sit  over  to  the  table,  Nelly,  an'  don't  mind  him,  the  black- 
guard," the  mother  said,  "  he's  always  full  o'  thricks.  Get  up 
the  pot,  Mary.    Come,  Dinny." 

During  the  progress  of  the  meal,  Nellie  Kearney  remarked  to 
Denis  : 

"  My  father's  greatly  beholden  to  you  about  our  Mary,  an' 
he'll  come  to  thank  you  himself  as  soon  as  the  harvest  is  in." 

"  What  for  ?  Is  it  for  coolin' myself  that  broilin' day  ?  Sure 
I  was  like  the  divil's  apprentice  that  ran  away  from  his  masther," 
said  Denis,  humorously. 

"  How  so  ?"  Nelly  demanded. 

"  I  couldn't  stand  the  halt,"  he  explained. 

"You  saved  her  life,  at  all  events,"  she  said,  tears  of  gra- 
titude in  her  eyes. 

"I  didn't  think  there  was  that  much  good  in  him,"  Mary 
Dillon  put  in. 

"Arrah,  what  was  it  to  brag  of?  Any  boy  in  the  barony 
would  do  the  same,"  Denis  modestly  replied. 

"  Do  you  hear  the  fellow  pretendin'  to  make  little  of  it!"  his 
sister  exclaimed,  "  an  he  as  consaited  this  minnit  as  a  dog  wud 
two  tails." 

"  Whisht,  Mary  !"  came  from  Mrs.  Dillon ;  "  don't  be  always 
naggin'  at  the  boy." 

"  Oh,  musha,  musha,"  Mary  grumbled,  with  not  a  little  of 


Denis's  comical  manner, ' '  there's  no  one  like  the  son  with  the 
mother ! " 

"  Aisy,  mother,"  Denis  interposed,  "Mary's  doin'  no  harm." 
"  Did  ye  hear  anything  since  about  the  notice  V  Nelly  in- 
terposed. 

"  Only  Father  Pat's  gone  to  spake  to  Clinch  this  evenin'  about 
it,"  Denis  answered. 

"  Even  if  he  meant  mischief,  Father  Pat  '11  surely  get  at  the 
soft  side  of  him,"  Mrs.  Dillon  cheerfully  observed. 

"Ay,"  quoth  Denis,  "if  Fat  Kit  fcas  a  soft  aide — which  is 
mighty  doubtful,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"Is  he  a  hard  man  ?"  Nelly  answered. 

"  He  looks  soft  enough,  particularly  about  the  middle  of  him," 
drily  responded  Denis ;  ' '  but  for  all  that  if  you  knew  him  enough 
you'd  think  he  was  ordhered  to  be  spoonfed  on  iron  dhro  ps  the 
night  he  was  born,  an'  never  w'aned  since." 

The  latch  of  the  door  was  here  raised,  and  Tim  Quinn,  much 
excited,  pushed  the  door  before  him,  and  entered,  exclaiming  : 

"  Good  evenin'  an'  good  luck  to  all  here !"  which  he  supple- 
mented, on  observing  their  occupation,  with  a  vigorous  "  God 
bless  the  work !" 
I  "  Good  evenin'  kindly,  Tim,"  came  in  response  from  all 
around  the  table  ;  while  Denis,  rising  to  get  a  seat  for  the 
visitor,  said  heartily  : 

"Come  over, Tim — you're  just  in  time — your  name's  in  the 
pot.    Sit  down !" 

I  But  the  little  lawyer's  clerk  aeized  Dillon's  shoulder  in  hia 
extravagant  way,  and  tugged  at  the  young  farmer  to  get  him 

I  away  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  women,  saying,  "I 
want  to  spake  to  you.  Come  here !"  until  he  had  him  in  a 
comer  of  the  roomy  apartment. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  SONGS  THAT  MOTHER  SUNG. 


BY  PENSIVE. 


Sing  me  a  song  of  the  days  that  are  gone — 

Some  song  that  mother  sung. 
While  our  hearts  kept  time  to  the  storied  rhyme 

And  our  echoiDg  plaudits  rung — 
A  ditty  where  valour  and  beauty-bright 

Illumine  life's  turbid  stream — 
Of  danger  slighted  and  glory  won 
And  the  generous  deeds  true  hearts  have  done 

For  the  honour  of  "  Love's  young  dream." 

'Twill  carry  me  back  through  time  and  space, 

And  the  waters  that  roll  between — 
'Twill  give  me  a  glimpse  of  her  comely  face. 

And  the  home  that  my  heart  keeps  green. 
That  vision  of  bliss  is  departed  for  aye —  » 

But  sing  !  and,  evoked  by  the  strain, 
As  I  lie  with  closed  eyes,  through  my  fast-flowing  tears. 

The  bright  semblance  will  bless  me  again. 

Our  favourite  theme  told  of  bold  "  Sailor  Jack" 

Bringing  treasure  and  heart  of  glee 
To  cast  at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  maid 

For  whose  sake  he  had  ploughed  the  sea, 
How  all  our  young  voices  chorused  the  prayer 

Of  the  song  that  calls  upon  "  lovely  May," 
To  come  with  glad  sunshine,  sweet  song-birds,  and  flowers, 

And  daisy-clad  fields  for  our  play  ! 

Not  unmovecf  have  I  heard- "  Sunny  Italy's"  child 

In  birthright  of  song  reveal 
Every  passion,  sacred,  tender,  or  wild. 

That  the  human  heart  may  feel, 
But  no  music  of  earth  o'er  my  way-worn  soul 

Such  hallowed  cadence  flung 
As  the  simple  words  and  the  touching  aire] 

Of  the  songs  that  mother  sung  ! 


"  Go  out,  young  man  ;  she  is  qot  here,"  said  a  Pennsylvania 
preacher,  in  the  midst  of  his  sernion,  to  a  youth  he  saw  standing 
hesitatingly  in  the  doorway. 
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THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of  "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  XXIII. — (Continued.) 
"  Ah  !  who,  indeed  V  returns  the  elder  Misa  Van  Rensselaer. 
"Find  somebody  to  answer  that  if  you  can  !  No  one  knows  ; 
she  arose  first  a  little  pale  star  out  West,  and  went  on  shining 
and  enlarging  until  she  is  the  star  of  first  magnitude.  You 
see  her  now.  Hark  to  the  clapping — she  will  return  in  a 
moment — they  always  encore  her  songs.  Fattering,  but  rather 
a  bore,  I  should  think.  Here  she  is ;  what  will  she  give  us  now, 
I  wonder  V 

An  hour  later  he  stands  in  the  Van  Rensselaer  drawing- 
rooms,  and  awaits  his  introduction  to  the  cantatrice.  He  can- 
not tell  why  he  is  so  vividly  interested  in  her,  unless  it  is  caused 
by  that  puzzling  familiarity.  But  interested  and  impatient 
he  is,  and  as  he  has  never  been  to  meet  any  artist  of  the  kind 
before. 

"Mr.  Livingston,  Miss  Wild,"  says  simply  his  hostess,  and 
he  looks  down  into  two  dark,  jewel-like  eyes,  into  a  smiling 
face.  He  is  conscious  of  bowing  and  murmuring  his  pleasure — 
another  moment  and  some  one  else  has  claimed  her,  and  she 
turns — is  gone. 

He  looks  after  her  with  knitted  brows,  and  ever  deepening 
perplexities.  That  tall  figure,  that  gentle,  earnest  face,  those 
great  gem-like  eyes — they  are  in  some  mysterious  way  as  well- 
known  to  him  as  his  own  face  in  the  glass.  He  tries  to  approach 
her  more  than  once  as  the  evening  wears  on,  but  she  is  always 
surrounded.  The  charm  of  her  manner  evidently  carries  all  be- 
fore it,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  her  voice. 

Presently,  when  he  is  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  he  hears 
her  singing,  and  makes  his  way  to  the  piano.  The  words 
she  sings  he  has  never  heard  before — the  air  is  tender  and  very 
sweet : — 

"  My  darling  !  my  darling  !  my  darling  ! 

Do  you  know  how  I  want  you  to-night  ? 
The  wind  passes,  moaning  and  saarling, 

Like  some  evil  ghost  on  its  flight. 
On  the  wet  street  your  lamp's  gleam  shines  redly  ; 

You  are  sitting  alone — did  you  start 
As  I  spoke  ?   Did  you  guess  at  this  deadly 

Chill  pain  in  my  heart  ? 

"  Out  here,  where  the  dull  rain  is  falling, 

Just  once — just  a  moment — I  wait ; 
Did  you  hear  the  sad  voice  that  was  calling 

Your  name,  as  I  paused  by  the  gate  ? 
It  was  just  a  mere  breath — ah  !  I  know,  dear, 

Not  even  Love's  ears  could  have  heard  ; 
Bat,  oh  !  I  was  hungering  so,  dear. 

For  one  little  word. 

*'  Ah,  me  !  for  a  word  that  could  move  you. 
Like  a  whisper  of  magical  art ! 
I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  ! 
There  is  no  other  word  in  my  heart" 
She  looks  up  ;  her  eyes  meet  his.    Has  she  been  conscious  of 
his  presence  there  all  along  ?    Her  hands  strike  the  wrong 
chords  ;  there  is  a  jar  and  discord  ;  a  flush  rises  over  her  face  ; 
she  laughs,  and  suddenly  breaks  off. 

"  Oh,  go  on  I"  half  a  dozen  voices  cry  ;  "  that  is  lovely." 
"I  sing  it  from  memory,"  Miss  Wild  says.    "It  is  a  little 
poem  I  lit  upon  the  other  day  in  a  magazine,  and  it  seemed  to 
fit  some  music  I  had.    I  will  sing  you  something  better  in- 
stead." 

She  sings  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  and  looks  no  more  at 
Frank  Livingston.  He  stands  wondering,  and  of  his  wonder 
finding  no  end.  He  turns  over  absently  some  sheets  of  music 
bearing  her  name,  and  as  he  does  so,  from  one  of  them  a  written 
page  falls.  It  is  the  song  she  has  broken  off.  Instantly  he  com- 
mits petty  larcency,  and  puts  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  It  will  serve  as  an  excuse  to  call  upon  her  and  restore  her 
property,"  thinks  this  "artful  dodger."  "Find  out  who  she 
is,  I  must,  or  I  shall  perish  miserably  of  curiosity." 


"  Kathleen  Mavourneen"  is  finished,  and  she  makes  a  motion 
to  rise  ;  but  her  listeners  seem  insatiable. 

"  Only  one  more — one  little,  little  one,  dear  Mias  Wild,"  a 
young  lady  says. 

She  pauses,  glances  at  Livingston's  absorbed  face,  smiles,  and 
begins,  "  My  Ain  Ingleside."    And  then,  in  one  second,  like  a 
flash,  a  shock,  the  truth  bursts  upon  him.    Ho  has  heard  that 
song  before  !    In  the  drawing-room  of  Abbott  Wood  he  has 
heard  the  same  voice  sing  it !    He  stands  petrified,  spell  bound, 
;  breathless,  his  eyes  on  her  face.    Sleaford's  Joanna  !    Yes,  yes, 
'yes!  the  reddish,   unkempt   hair  shining,  dark,  becomint^ly 
dressed,  the  sweet  voice  perfected,  womanly,  and  sweet,  but 
still — Sleaford's  Joanna  ! 
j     How  it  comes  about  he  does  not  know,  but  five  minutes  later 
I  he  is  standing  with  her  alone,  both  her  hands  clasped  close  in 
his. 

"  It  is !"  he  exclaims  ;  "  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  Joanna  !" 
"  Sleaford's  Joanna,"  she  answers,  and  tears  slowly  fill  her 
I  eyes,  though  her  lips  are  smiling.  "  I  saw  you  knew  me, 
i  puzzled  as  you  looked,  and  thought  the  old  song  would  put  an 
;  end  to  your  evident  misery.  Yes,  Mr.  Livingston,  after  all 
I  these  years,  it  is  Joanna." 

"  And  I  am  the  first  to  find  you,"  he  says,  triumphantly, 
j  "  that  is  a  good  omen.  Tell  me  where  you  live.  I  7nust  come 
I  to  see  you,  and  talk  over  the  old  days.  You  shall  not  make  a 
^  stranger  of  so  old  a  friend,  Joanna." 

I     "So  old  a  friend  !"  she  draws  away  her  hands  and  laughs. 
I  "  Were  you  and  I  ever  friends  ?    Ah,  yes,  come  and  see  me.  It 
j  does  me  good  to  look  at  a  Brightbrook  face.    And  I  am  glad — 
yes,  glad — that  yours  is  the  first." 

"  And  that  is  Sleaford's  Joanna,"  Livingston  thinks,  going 
home  through  the  city  streets,  feeling  dazed  and  in  a  dream, 
"  fair,  stately,  famous !  What  will  Olga  aay  when  I  tell  her 
this  ?" 

ChaSI  XXIV. 

When  Mr.  Frank  Livingston  carries  his  blighted  affections 
away  with  hirn  from  Brightbrook  and  his  fair,  cold  cousin  Olga, 
it  is,  as  has  been  said,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  his  mother 
and  making  an  end  of  that,  and  then  starting  off  for  a  Summer 
sketching  tour  through  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 

That  was  his  intention.  The  last  week  of  J nne  is  here,  and 
so  is  Mr.  Livingston.  Canada  and  British  Columbia — places 
misty,  afar  off,  unseen  and  undesired.  Three  weeks  have  come 
and  gone,  warm,  dusty  weeks,  and  every  day  of  these  twenty- 
one  days  has  seen  him  by  the  side  of  Miss  Jenny  Wild,  and  for 
more  hours  a  day  than  he  cares  to  count. 

Miss  Wild  is  still  singing — not  every  night,  but  one  or  two 
evenings  a  week.  She  is  a  favourite  with  the  musical  public, 
and  her  concerts  are  always  well  attended.  C)a  the  nights  she 
sings,  a  slender  and  exceedingly  handsome  young  mau  may  be 
observed  in  one  of  the  front  seats,  drinking  in  with  entranced 
looks  every  note  of  that  sweet,  bell -like  voice.  Miss  Wild  on 
the  stage,  in  trailing  silks  and  stage  adjuncts,  is  a  very  im- 
posing and  graceful  person. 

She  has  a  face  that  lights  up  well,  dark,  pale,  and  clear  ;  great 
star  like  eyes,  and  the  most  beautiful  smile  and  teeth — the 
young  gentleman  in  the  front  seat  thinks — in  all  the  world. 
She  is  hardly  handsome  ;  at  times  she  is  positively  plain,  but 
yet  there  are  others,  when,  flushed  and  sparkling  with  excite- 
ment and  applause,  her  dark  eyes  shining,  she  is  brilliantly 
attractive.  She  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  that  magnetic 
unknown  force,  quite  apart  from  beauty,  and  called  fascination. 
Her  smile  enchants  ;  her  eyes  hold  you  ;  her  voice  haunts  you  ; 
j  her  tricks  and  graces  of  manner  captivate  before  you  know  it. 
I  Where  the  charm  exactly  lies  no  one  can  tell,  not  her  most 
bewitched  admirer,  but  it  is  there,  subtle  and  irresistible.  The 
tones  of  her  voice,  the  words  she  says  and  sings,  the  Light  of 
her  eyes  and  her  smile,  linger  in  the  memory  of  men  after  %ye- 
lier  women  are  forgotten.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  in  her  abounding 
vitality,  her  joyous  life,  her  lavish  largeness  of  heart,  that  haa 
room  and  to  spare  for  all  who  come.  Friends,  admirers,  lovers, 
if  you  will,  she  has  many,  and  foremost  among  them  Frank 
Livingston.  For  Frank  Livingston  to  be  in  love,  or  what  he 
calls  such,  is  do  new  experience.    He  has  loved  many  women. 
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has  been  cared  for,  more  or  less,  a  good  deal  in  turn.  Hand- 
some, insouciant,  i:}'^onstant,  he  is  yet  a  gallant  and  gracious 
young  fellow,  for  whose  faults  fair  flirts  are  quite  as  much  to 
blame  as  his  own  intrinsic  ^n^ldel^i5^  Three  weeks  ago  a 
young  lady  refused  him— at  present  he  is  the  ardei!*'  admirer  of 
another.  In  any  case  he  would  have  taken  his  rejection  with 
philosophy,  and  consoled  himself  promptly— possibly  with  some 
good-looking  young  squaw  if  he  had  gone  to  British  Columbia. 
He  has  not  gone  to  that  chilly  land,  and  Miss  Jenny  Wild,  the 
songstress,  has  found  favour  in  my  lord's  sight.  She  bewitches 
him— her  force  of  character,  her  great  popularity,  the  number 
of  his  rivals,  the  evident  preference  she  shows  him,  turn  his 
head.  He  ignores  past  and  future,  he  lives  in  the  present — in 
the  sunlight  of  those  dark,  entrancing  eyes.  He  spends  every 
afternoon  by  her  side,  in  the  park,  in  the  streets,  in  her  parlour. 
He  sketches  her  in  half  a  hundred  attitudes — he  is  painting  her 
portrait — he  is  perfectly  happy  ! 

For  Miss  Wild — well,  Livingston,  cannot  quite  make  her  out. 
Her  eyes  and  smile  welcome  him  always;  she  takes  his  bouquets, 
she  sings  him  the  songs  he  likes.  Her  doors  are  open  to  him 
when  closed  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  something  in  all 
this  puzzles  him.  If  it  were  anyone  else  it  would  be  most  en- 
couraging preference,  but  this  is  Joanna,  and  Joanna  is  different. 
He  does  not  understand  her.  He  is  by  no  means  sure  of  what 
her  answer  would  be  if  he  were  inclined  to  speak  to  morrow. 
She  likes  him — yes,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  if  he 
were  to  say,  "Joanna,  will  you  be  my  wife  V  he  has  very  strong 
doubts  of  what  her  auswer  would  be.  But  he  really  has  no  in- 
tention of  asking  any  such  thing.  The  present  is  delightful  ;  it 
is  charming  to  be  with  her — that  suffices.  To-day  is  good — why 
lift  the  veil  that  hides  to-morrow  ?  To  be  ejjris  is  one  thing,  to 
ask  the  lady  to  marry  one  is  another. 

"  And  so  to  night  is  your  last  appearance  for  the  Summer  V 
he  says,  "and  you  all  go  to  your  Newport  cottage  to-morrow  'l 
Well,  New  York  is  no  longer  habitable,  of  course  ;  but  what  an 
elysium  I  have  found  it  for  the  past  month !  I,  too,  shall  go  to 
Newport,  Joanna." 

"  And  that  sketching  and  hunting  tour  in  British  Columbia  1 
And  that  visit  to  your  anxious  mamma  ?  What  of  them  1"  she 
asks,  laughing. 

They  sit  alone  in  the  cool,  green-shaded  parlour,  Joanna  doing 
lace  work,  Frank  on  an  ottoman  more  or  less  at  her  feet,  with 
the  Browning  he  has  been  reading  aloud  tellingly,  on  his  knee. 

"  I  mud  see  my  mother,"  he  answers,  frowning  impatiently, 
"  but  it  will  be  a  flying  visit.  As  for  British  Columbia — well, 
British  Columbia  will  always  be  there,  and  other  Summers  will 
come.  But  the  chance  of  going  to  Newport — in  this  way — may 
not  occur  again." 

"  I  think  it  had  better  not  occur  now.  Start  on  that  visit  to 
Mrs.  Livingston  to  morrow,  and  take  train  from  there  to  Mon- 
treal, It  will  be  best,  believe  me.  You  have  had  a  surfeit  of 
Newport  and  seabathing,  I  should  think,  before  now." 

"Neither  Newport  nor  surf  bathing  will  be  novelties,  cer- 
tainly. But  I  do  not  go  for  them,  you  know  that.  Do  you 
forbid  me  to  follow,  Joanna  V 

"  Why  should  I  ]"  she  aays,  and  her  dark  eyes  rest  on  him 
for  a  moment.  "  I  like  you  to  be  with  me.  No,  do  not  say 
anything  complimentary,  please — I  was  not  angling  for  that  ;  I 
mean  what  I  say.  It  brings  back  the  old  times  and  the  faces  I 
seem  to  have  lost  out  of  my  life.  That  past  is  a  dark  memory 
enough,  and  yet  it  holds  good  things — Mrs.  Abbott,  Geoffry, 
and  dear  little  Leo.  I  can  never  regret  its  pain  when  I  think 
of  them." 

"  And  does  it  hold  no  one  else  V  he  asks,  jealously. 

"  Ah,  you  were  no  friend  of  mine  in  those  days.  Do  not 
deny  it — 1  have  an  excellent  memory  for  the  few  who  cared  for 
me  in  that  desolate  .time.  And  you  were  not  among  them. 
Why  should  you  have  been  ?  I  was  only  an  ugly  and  uncouth 
creature,  rude  in  manner,  and  look,  and  speech.  I  "was  not  of 
your  world  then.  I  am  not  now.  No,  the  gap  is  not  bridged 
over  yet.  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  it  ? — do  you  think  I  do 
not  know  it  never  can  be  ?  I  am  a  singer,  I  am  popular,  I 
make  money,  if  that  is  all — fashionable  people  like  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  ask  me  to  their  parties  because  I  sing  and  amuse 
their  guests.    But  I  am  nameless,  homeless,  a  vagabond  and 


a  wanderer.  And  to  know  wTio  I  am  is  the  one  unsatisfied 
desire,  the  one  ceaseless  longing  of  my  heart.  Surely  I  must 
have  a  name — surely  in  some  veins  the  same  blood  must  flow. 
There  were  the  Sleafords — I  do  not  know  to  this  day  whether 
they  were  related  to  me  or  nCt:" 

"  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  Jess  than  kind,"  Livingston 
quotes,  "  What  does  it  matter,  Joan.'^a  ?  You  have  hosts  of 
friends  who  love  you  for  yourself.  You  hi>ve  made  a  name  the 
world  honours.  Why  regret  what  you  may  be  better  without 
knowing  V 

Her  work  has  dropped,  her  hands  clasp  her  knees  ais  she  leans 
forward  in  the  old  fashion  he  remembers,  her  great  eyas  look 
dreamy,  and  wistful,  and  far  off. 

"  I  would  give  half  my  life  to  know.  I  will  never  rest  until 
I  know.  The  Sleafords  I  have  lost  sight  of  ;  even  Lora  had  left, 
and  gone  West,  before  I  had  reached  Brightbrook.  For  the 
boys— it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  tell  me  anything  even  it  I 
found  them.  The  secret  of  my  life  Giles  Sleaford  alone  held, 
and  he  carried  it  with  hira  into  the  grave.  I  would  give  all  I 
possess  to  know.  You  cannot  understand  this— you  who  have 
always  had  name,  and  home,  and  relations,  a.nd  love— this  cease- 
less heart  hunger  for  some  one  to  whom  we  hdong.  Ah,  well ! 
it  is  folly  to  sigh  over  the  inevitable.  But,  all  the  same,  it  leaves 
me  to  day  what  I  was  six  years  ago ;  and  you-  you  had  much 
better  be  wise,  and  go  to  Canada,  and  shoot  moose  !  The  past 
weeks  have  been  pleasant— yes— but  they  are  over.  Say  good- 
bye to-morrow,  and  do  not  come  to  Newport." 

"  I  shall  never  be  wise  if  that  is  wisdom,"  he  says,  coolly. 
"  I  am  always  happiest  when  with  you.  Let  me  be  happy  in 
my  own  way.  I  shall  make  that  filial  visit,  of  course — that 
cannot  be  postponed — but  I  shall  return  and  spend  my  Summer 
at  Newport," 

She  smiles  and  says  no  more.  She  resumes  her  work,  and  he 
his  Browning.  If  Livingston  cannot  understand  her,  neither 
can  she  understand  herself.  All  her  life  he  has  been  in  her 
eyes  something  difl^erent  from  other  men.  In  her  ignorant 
youth  he  was  the  "Prince  Charming"  of  her  fairy  tales.  In 
her  dreary  girlhood  a  slight,  a  word  from  him  could  stab  her 
as  no  other  had  power  to  stab.  She  does  not  understand  why 
this  should  be — she  only  knows  it  to  be  so.  There  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  care  for  him.  There  are  a  hundred  good  and 
sound  ones  why  she  should  not.  The  fact  remains — she  does 
care  for  him  ;  she  will  care  for  him  possibly  to  her  life's  end  ! 

That  night  is  Miss  Wild's  last  appearance  for  the  season,  and 
that  night  the  house  is  thronged  with  her  admirers  and  friends. 
That  night  she  is  brilliant  as  she  has  never  been  brilliant  before, 
as  she  never  will  be  again,  for  it  is  the  very  last  time  she  will 
ever  face  an  audience !  But,  though  she  does  not  know  it,  some 
thrilled,  excited  feeling  sends  a  streaming  light  into  her  eyes,  a 
deep  flush  into  her  too  pale  cheeks,  a  ringing  sweetness  and 
power  into  her  voice. 

She  sings  as  she  has  never  sung  before.  She  bears  her  au- 
dience away — she  is  recalled  again  and  again,  flowers  are  flung  to 
her,  the  theatre  rings  with  excited  applause.  Foremost — wholly 
carried  away — is  Frank  Livingston.  Always  excitable,  the 
success  of  to-night  turns  his  head.  She  is  bewitching— she  is  a 
very  queen  of  song — she  is  radiant  in  her  triumph— she  is  ir- 
resistible !  Head  and  heart  are  in  a  tumult :  this  is  love,  and 
he  will  win  her — this  bewildering  woman,  who  turns  the  brains 
of  all  men  ! 

It  is  all  over — it  has  been  an  ovation — and  they  are  in  her 
rooms — Herr  Ericson  and  madame  his  wife,  the  Italian  baritone, 
and  Frank.  In  her  trailing  silks  and  laces,  with  sapphire  orna- 
ments, she  looks  absolutely  handsome— she  looks  Uke  a  goddess 
in  Livingston's  dazzled  eyes.  They  are  alone  in  one  of  the 
softly  lit  rooms — her  piano  stands  open,  but  it  is  he  who  strikes 
the  silvery  chords,  looking  up  with  eyes  that  flash  in  her  smiling 
face.  It  is  he  who  sings,  in  an  excited,  exultant  voice,  the 
little  song  he  purloined,  the  song  he  first  heard  her  sing  at  Mrs, 
Van  Rensselaer's  party  : 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  ever  without  you  ? 
Ever  lose  for  an  instant  your  face. 
Or  the  spell  that  breathes  always  about  you, 
Of  your  subtle,  ineffable  grace  ? 
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Why,  even  to  night — put  away,  dear, 
From  the  light  of  your  eyea  though  I  stand — 

I  feel  as  I  linger  and  pray,  dear, 
The  touch  of  your  hand. 

*'  Ah,  me  !  for  a  word  that  could  move  you 
Like  a  whisper  of  magical  art ! 
I  love  you  !  1  love  you  !  I  love  you  ! 

There  is  no  other  word  in  my  heart. 
Will  your  eyes,  that  are  loving,  still  love  mo  ? 

Will  your  heart,  once  so  tender,  forgive  ? 
Ah  !  darling,  stoop  down  from  above  me 
And  tell  me  to  live." 
"  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  I  love  you !"  he  cries,  and  rising, 
takes  both  her  hands  in  his  feverish  clasp.    "Joanna,  I  love 
you  !    I  always  have  from  the  first,  I  think,  but  to-night  you 
have  carried  my  heart  by  storm  !" 

She  does  not  speak.  His  flushed  face,  glowing  eyea,  and  ring- 
ing voice,  hardly  lowered  as  he  speaks  the  passionate  words,  tell 
her  of  the  wild  excitement  within. 

'*  My  darling,  stoop  down  from  above  me  and  tell  me  to  live  !" 
he  repeats  ;  "  do  you  hear,  Joanna  1  I  love  you  !  I  tell  you,  you 
have  carried  my  heart,  as  you  do  your  audience,  by  storm  !" 

She  stands  silent.  But  the  hands  he  clasps  are  not  with- 
drawn ;  the  sweet,  dark,  tender  eyes  do  not  droop — they  are 
fixed  on  his  face. 

"  Silence  is  consent !"  he  gaily  cries.  He  draws  a  ring  off 
his  little  finger,  and  slips  it  on  one  of  hers.  "  I  bind  you  with 
this,"  he  says,  "for  to-night.  To-morrow  I  will  bring  you  a 
better." 

He  tries  to  clasp  her,  but  she  draws  suddenly  back. 

"  Oh,  do  not !"  she  exclaims,  almost  in  a  voice  of  pain. 

They  are  the  first  words  she  has  spoken,  and  there  is  a  tone 
akin  to  terror  in  them.  But  she  smiles  a  moment  after,  and 
looks  down  at  the  ring. 

"You  are  all  my  own,"  he  says;  "  I  love  you  and  I  claim 
you.  Wear  that  until  to-morrow.  My  darling,  you  sang  and 
looked  like  an  angel  to-night !" 

"  Supper  ish  waiting,"  says  the  stolid  German  voice  of  stout 
Madame  Ericson  ;  "  you  had  better  come." 

Somewhere  in  the  small  hours  the  little  party  breaks  up,  and 
he  goes  home  through  the  Summer  moonlight  full  of  triumph 
and  exultation,  still  humming  softly  to  himself  the  haunting 
words  of  the  song. 

But  long  after  he  is  asleep,  long  after  she  is  forgotten,  even  ' 
in  his  dreams,    Joanna  sits  in  her  room,  and  watches  the 
slender  yellow  July  morn  lift  itself  over  the  black,  silent  streets, 
full  of  troubled  pain  and  unrest. 

"Carried  by  storm,"  she  repeats  to  herself;  "carried  his 
heart  by  storm  !  Ah  !  Frank  Livingston,  is  it  your  heart,  your 
fancy,  your  excitable  imagination — what  1  But  whatever  it  is, 
my  love — my  love,  I  love  you  !" 

(to  be  continued.) 

THE  RESULT  OF  A  RECIPE. 

"  Household  departments"  are  very  good  adjuncts  to  a  news- 
paper in  their  way,  says  the  Scm  Francisco  News-Letter,  when 
edited  by  a  woman,  but  the  male  journalist  who  dabbles  with 
the  heaven-inspired  mysteries  of  cooking  runs  a  frightful  risk. 
The  editor  of  the  Weekly  Petalnmna  Peavine  started  a  column 
of  that  kind  recently,  and  a  few  days  afterward  a  fierce  looking 
female  came  into  the  office,  carefully  concealing  some  object  be- 
hind her  apron. 

"  Are  you  the  man  that  published  that  new  and  improved 
way  of  making  currant  cake  ]"    He  said  he  was. 

"  You  said  to  mix  washing  soda  with  the  flour,  and  stir  in  a 
little  corn-meal  and  sweet  oil  to  give  consistency  ? 

"  I — I — believe  so." 

"  And  to  add  fifteen  eggs  and  some  molasses  and  two  ounces 
of  gum  arable,  and  set  in  a  cool  place  to  bake  ?" 
"  I  think  that  was  it." 

"  Well,  take  that,  then !"  and  the  indignant  housewife  knocked 
him  down  with  a  weapon  that  felt  like  a  sand- club,  but  which 
he  felt  in  his  heart  must  have  been  a  half-baked  hunk  of  cake 
constructed  on  the  Peavine  pattern. 


I  ONCE  LOVED  A  BOY. 

After  the  Irish  Song,  "  I  Once  Loved  a  Boy,"  in  Petrie's  Collection. 

BY  THE  ADTHOR  OF  "BONGS  OF  KILLARNEY," 

I  once  loved  a  boy,  and  a  bould  Irish  boy, 

Far  away  in  the  hills  of  the  West ; 
Oh  !  the  love  of  that  boy  was  my  jewel  of  joy, 

And  I  built  him  a  bower  in  my  breast — 
In  my  breast. 

And  I  built  him  a  bower  in  my  breast. 

I  once  loved  a  boy,  and  I  trusted  him  thrue, 

And  I  built  him  a  bower  in  my  breast ; 
But  away,  wirraslhrue  !  the  rover,  he  flew, 

And  robbed  my  poor  heart  of  its  rest — 

Of  its  rest,  ■> 

And  robbed  my  poor  heart  of  its  rest.. 

The  Spring-time  returns,  and  the  sweet,  speckled  thrush 

Murmurs  soft  to  his  mate  in  her  nest  ; 
But  for  iver  there's  fallen  a  sorrowful  hush 

O'er  the  bower  that  I  built  in  my  breast — 
In  my  breast, 

O'er  the  desolate  bowor  in  my  breast. 


DINING  IN  THE  GERM.<VN  CAPITAL. 

The  Berlinese  are  scarcely  of  a  hospitable  turn,  and  most 
certainly  are  not  a  dinner-giving  people.  They  regret,  perhaps, 
the  old  simple  sociability  of  bygone  times,  at  which  intellectual 
intercourse  was  the  main  contribution,  although  wafer  bread-and- 
butter  played  its  part.  Prior  to  the  Borse  "  crash"  the  Berlin 
hoAde  finance  distinguished  itself  by  giving  luxurious  banquets, 
but  since  that  time  the  financial  horizon  has  remained  more  or 
less  clouded,  and  these  grand  dinners  and  suppers  are  little 
known  now.  Even  the  well-introduced  stranger,  on  arriving  at 
Berlin,  has  to  depend  for  his  experience  of  the  native  cuisine  on 
the  restaurants  and  the  hotel  tables  d'hote,  at  which  he  will  not 
unfrequently  dine  in  company  with  the  sort  of  men  who  with  us 
would  dine  at  their  clubs.  On  entering  a  better  class  Berlin 
restaurant  about  two  o'clock  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find 
yourself  in  company  with  well-dressed  ladies,  superior  oflScers, 
and  even  privy  councillors,  with  a  few  young  lieutenants,  who 
show  their  good  breeding  by  placing  themselves  in  front  of  the 
looking-glasses  and  combing  their  hair  before  taking  their  seats 
at  the  table. 

The  tables  d'hote  served  at  three  o'clock  at  Meinhardt|s— long 
known  for  excellent  cookery  and  the  completeness  of  its  table 
appointments— at  the  Hotels  de  St.  Petersburg,  du  Nord,  de 
Rome,  and  d'Angleterre,  all  supply  a  fair  dinner  at  the  modest 
price  of  half-a  crown.  Among  the  higher  class  restaurants  are 
Lutze's,  Ludwig  Urban's,  Habel's,  the  Restaurant  de  I'Europe, 
and  the  Restaurant  Imperial  at  the  corner  of  the  Kaiser  Galleria 
(all  Uuter  den  Linden),  with  the  Kaiserhof  Restaurant  on  the 
Wilhelmsplatz,  theTheater  Restaurant  in  the  Charlotten-strasse, 
the  Restaurant  du'Parc  at  the  corner  of  the  Bellevue-strasse,  and 
Dressfel's,  one  of  the  best  places  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  current  of  public  opinion.  At  these  a  dinner — without 
wine,  of  course — can  be  had  for  three  shillings,  and  upwards. 
There  are  hundreds  of  less  expensive  dining-places  at  Berlin  ; 
and  it  is  even  maintained  (by  persons  accustomed  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  genuine  Berlin  cuisine)  that  the  dinners  are 
generally  good  throughout  the  city,  and  that  an  excellent  one 
can  be  obtained  at  some  restaurants  for  a  mark  (Is)  or  a  mark 
and  a  quarter.  Even  at  these  establishments  table  napkins  are 
regularly  supplied,  but  generally  of  tissue  paper  with  a  coloured 
ornamental  border— not  only  because  paper  is  cheaper  than 
diaper,  but  as  a  protection  against  pilfering.  So  common  are 
paper  table  napkins  at  Berlin  that  the  manufacturers  advertise 
them  regularly  in  the  newspapers  at  the  rate  of  nine  shillings 
the  thousand,  being  about  nine  or  ten  for  a  penny.  The  enter- 
prising proprietor  of  one  of  these  popular  restaurants  has  re- 
cently" instituted  what  he  calls  the  Dinner  of  the  Golden 
Sausage,  the  great  attraction  of  which  is  the  insertion  in  every 
thirtieth  sausage  designed  for  his  guests  of  a  small  gold  coin. 
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which  becomes  the  property  of  the  individual  to  whose  lot  it  i 
chances  to  fall.  It  is  quite  a  study  to  observe  the  guests  seated 
round  the  numerous  tables,  each  accommodating  thirty  persons, 
all  of  whom  are  moving  their  jaws  most  cautiously.  Of  those 
favoured  by  fortune  some  are  unable  to  conceal  their  satisfac- 
tion, while  others  try  to  convey  the  coin  unperceived  from  their 
mouths  to  their  pockets.  As  a  matter  of  course  everyone  is 
obliged  to  masticate  his  food  slowly,  instead  of  bolting  It  in  the 
national  fashion,  otherwise  the  tiny  golden  coin  might  slip  ' 
down  his  gullet  unawares. 

The  handsomest  of  the  Berlin  restaurants  isSthe  Imperial,  in 
the  Kaiser  Gallerie,  around  the  first  and  a  portion  of  the  second 
storeys  of  which  the  rooms  extend.  Each  nationality,  we  are 
proudly  informed,  can  dine  here  according  to  its  peculiar  taste, 
cooks  of  the  principal  European  countries  being  engaged  on  the 
staff.  Altogether  there  is  accommodation  here  for  dining  as 
many  as  3,000  people  ;  and  yet  whenever  I  visited  the  estab- 
lishment— although  all  its  appointments  were  excellent — I  in- 
variably found  it  almost  empty.  Its  tariff  was  evidently  too 
high  for  the  Berlinese  after  the  Borse  crash  had  enforced  a 
return  to  the  old  economical  plan  of  dining  for  half  a  thaler.  In 
the  windows  of  some  few  of  the  better  class  restaurants  are  dis- 
played native  and  foreign  delicacies  so  artistically  as  to  form 
quite  a  masterpiece  of  "still  life."  The  hotel  tables  d'hote  of 
Berlin  mainly  differ  from  those  of  the  familiar  German  watering- 
places  in  the  company  being  less  cosmopolitan.  At  the  quieter 
ones  considerable  sociality  prevails,  helped,  no  doubt,  by  the 
old  custom  of  the  landlord  taking  the  head  of  the  table  and 
dining  with  his  guests.  The  restaurants,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  certain  specialities.  The  principal  ones,  of  course,  have 
their  printed  Speisenkarte,  a  voluminous  bill  of  fare,  usually  of 
the  dimensions  of  a  large  folio  sheet,  the  perusal  of  which  almost 
suffices  to  banish  appetite. 
_  The  Berlin  cuisine  must  appear  positively  barbarous  to  Pari- 
sian palates,  and  would  seem  to  justify  Michael  Montaigne's 
observation  that  all  the  German  cares  about  is  to  swallow,  not 
to  taste.  Among  the  "  Suppen"  are  "Suppe  feiner  Gries  in 
Milch,"  or  milk  soup  with  semolina;  "  Suppe  von  Rindfleisch 
mit  gebackenem.Mark,"  or  beef-tea  with  balls  of  marrow,  eggs, 
and  bread  crumbs,  and  cauliflower  cut  up  in  small  pieces ; 
"  Bouillon  mit  Ei,"  that  is,  with  eggs  floating  on  the  top  of  it ; 
"  Fleischbruhe  mit  Graupe,"  or  meat  broth  with  pearl  barley  ; 
and  "Potage  a  I'Espagnole."  You  try  the  most  promising  on 
succeeding  days,  only  to  find  your  choice  yet  more  perplexed. 
Venture  upon  a  hors  d'ceuvre,  and  you  discover  that  the  "  Hol- 
lander Haring  garnirt,"  as  well  as  the  "  Westphaler  Schinken," 
are  invariably  served  raw.  Not  being  habituated  to  raw  food, 
you  look  down  the  bill  of  fare,  and  order  one  of  the  dishes 
under  the  heading  "  Fische  und  Gemuse,"  that  is,  fish  and  ve- 
getables. You  select,  for  example,  pike  and  spinach,  and  are 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  a  yellow  powder  covering  the  fish. 
You  taste  it,  and  discover  it  to  be  moist  sugar ;  and  it  is  the 
same  with  almost  every  dish.  From  the  hors  d'ceuvre  to  the  salad, 
sugar  figures  in  nearly  all.  Should  you  speculate  in  a  "  Wiener 
Schnitzel,"  you  find  that  the  dish  consists  of  a  piece  of  veal, 
cooked  in  oil,  then  sprinkled  with  bread  crumbs  and  surmounted 
by  a  sardine  ;  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  dish  is  a  gherkin 
with  moist  sugar,  on  the  left  a  lettuce  leaf,  at  one  end  a  small 
piece  of  lemon,  and  at  the  other  the  claw  of  a  crawfish,  while 
the  whole  swims  in  a  thick  brown  gravy,  which  is  the  only 
sauce  the  Berlinese  appear  to  be  able  to  make.  Perhaps 

GoUash  rait  Nockerl"  attracts  you  by  the  eccentricity  of  its 
title  ;  in  which  case  you  will  discover  it  to  consist  of  some  stewed 
meat,  served  in  the  eternal  brown  gravy,  and  flanked  by  two 
little  dumplings  moulded  into  the  national  sausage  shape.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  shunning  such  eccentricities,  you  think  it 
will  be  at  least  safe  to  venture  upon  a  beefsteak,  on  referring  to 
the  Karte  you  find  the  homely  dish  under  nearly  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent forms.  And  when  you  have  made  your  selection,  the 
waiter  almost  invariably  tells  you  that  the  last  beefsteak  has 
just  been  consutned. 

In  the  German  capital,  should  your  engagements  have  occu- 
pied you  until  past  four  o'clock  in  the  day  and  compelled  you 
to  forego  dining  until  that  hour,  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  wait  until  the  time  for  supper  arrives  or  not  to  dine  at  all — 


at  any  rate,  at  a  restaurant — unless  you  are  prepared  to  make 
your  dinner  off  "  Schweizer  Kase  mit  Butter"  (Swiss  cheese  with 
butter),  or,  perhaps,  in  a  very  first  class  restaurant,  oft'  a  bit  of 
"  Kalbsnierenbraten  mit  Pflaumen  (roast  veal  with  prunes). 
This  will  be  the  utmost  you  are  likely  to  get,  even  after  waiting 
an  hour.  And  yet  the  waiter  of  the  most  insignificant  establish- 
ment will  present  you  on  your  arrival  with  a  Speisenkarte  of  the 
customary  enormous  proportions,  on  which  figure  some  hundred 
hors  d'ceuvres,  Fische,  Gemuse,  Braten,  Mehlspeisen,  Salate, 
Compote,  &c.  You  feel,  of  course,  very  pleased,  and  hit, 
perhaps,  on  Gansleber  (goose's  liver).  "  1st  nicht  mehr  da !" 
answers  the  waiter.    "And  junges  Huhn"  (chicken)?  "1st 

nicht"          "  Hasenbraten"  (roast  hare)  1  "1st  nicht  mehr  da !" 

You  finally  ask  him  what  he  has  got,  and  "  Schweizer  Kase  mit 
Butter"  is  the  invariable  reply.  Perhaps,  in  lieu  of  Gruyere 
cheese,  you  may  secure  some  Limburg,  noted  in  the  "Breit- 
mann  Ballads,"  and  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  smelling 
most  abominably  and  tasting  most  delightfully.  The  last  may 
be  open  to  question,  but  certainly  not  the  former.  The  peculiar 
odour  of  this  cheese  is,|in  fact,  plainly  discernible  amidst  all  the 
smells  of  Berlin.  With  your  cheese  and  butter,  "  Schwarzbrod" 
will  certainly  be  brought  you.  This  bread,  made  of  rye,  is  said 
to  possess  the  advantage  of  tempering  the  effects  of  an  excess  of 
salted  food.  The  caraway  seeds  with  which  it  is  stuck  over  are 
understood  to  have  the  effect  of  inducing  sleep  and  calming  the 
nerves — which  might  be  beneficial  to  the  Parisans,  but  can  very 
well  be  dispensed  with  by  the  Berlinese.  Goose,  with  stuffing 
of  pounded  chestnuts,  prunes,  and  apples,  mixed  with  calf's 
liver,  onions,  eggs,  and  various  spices,  is  a  standard  dish  at 
most  Berlin  resturants.  You  can  also  have  partridge  cooked, 
wrapped  up  in  vine-leaves,  with  rashers  of  bacon,  and  fowls 
cooked  in  jelly.  Roast  partridge  with  "  Sauerkraut"  is  a 
thoroughly  good  variation  of  the  French  perdrix  aux  choux; 
"  Rehbraten"  (roast  venison)  with  cream  sauce  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised ;  and  the  merits  of  smoked  Pomeranian  goose-breasts, 
Westphalian  hams,  Brunswick  sausages,  and  sundry  other  Ger- 
man national  dishes  are  undoubted. 

The  Berliner's  partiliaty  for  beer  appears  in  several  departments 
of  cookery.  Beer  soup  is  common  enough,  and  so  is  beer  sauce, 
especially  with  eels  and  carps  ;  while  beef,  stewed  in  beer  and 
strongly  flavoured,  is  a  favourite  dish.  Among  the  "Kaltes- 
ch<ile,"  too,  which  frequently  serve  as  a  substitute  for  pastry, 
"  Bier-Kalteschale"  holds  a  prominent  place.  Every  known 
vegetable,  when  cooked  plain,  is  eaten  cold  as  a  salad  ;  besides 
which  there  is  herring  salad,  with  the  fish  chopped  small,  mixed 
with  potatoes,  onions,  apples,  and  pepper,  and  moistened  with 
oil,  vinegar,  and  cream.  The  most  astonishing  thing  in  the 
Berlin  cuisine  is  the  mixtures,  not  merely  at  the  restaurants, 
but  at  private  tables  as  well.  I  have  eaten  on  the  same  plate 
fried  sole,  Hamburg  fowl,  Vienna  sausage,  and  bilberry  jam, 
served  by  three  or  four  servants,  each  presenting  a  dish  contain- 
ing one  of  these  items.  And  I  have  actually  eaten  together 
smoked  salmon,  Russian  caviare,  pickled  herring,  Italian  salad, 
mayonnaise  of  fowl,  eels,  and  sardines  in  oil.  To  wash  down 
miscellaneous  solids  you  have  a  varied  choice  of  very  indifferent 
wines.  Beer,  which  has  supplanted  wine  at  the  dinner  tables  of 
some  of  the  best  Vienna  hotels,  is  not  countenanced  by  the 
higher  class  restaurateurs  and  hotel  keepers  of  Berlin,  with 
whom  the  consumption  of  wine  is  a  matter  of  stern  expectation. 
Like  more  pretentious  connoisseurs,  the  average  Berliner  in  his 
judgment  of  wine  is  guided  exclusively  by  the  label  on  the  bottle 
and  the  seal  on  the  cork.  Many  wines  labelled  Chateau  Margaux, 
Chateau  Lafitte,  Chateau  Leoville,  &c. ,  are  commonly  sold  in  Ber- 
lin at  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  they  would  command  at  the 
place  of  production  were  they  really  thegrand  crus  they  pretend  to 
be.  They  are,  however,  mostly  deep-coloured,  alcoholic.  Southern 
growths,  of  inferior  quality,  made  up  to  suit  the  German  market. 
Even  the  Rhine  wines  obtainable  at  Berlin,  although  invariably 
dear,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  doubtful  authenticity.  To  show  the  value 
of  the  labels  to  which  the  natives  pin  their  faith,  I  may  mention 
that,  no  matter  what  description  of  wine  you  may  select  from 
the  "  Weinkarte"  at  many  Berlin  restaurants,  you  are  pretty 
certain  always  to  get  the  same  liquor,  excepting  that  it  will,  of 
course,  be  red  or  white  according  to  your  order.  What  the 
waiter  does  is  to  select  from  the  packet  of  adhesive  labels  which 
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he  carries  in  his  pocket  one  tallying  with  your  order,  lick  it, 
and  clap  it  on  the  aide  of  the  bottle  a  minute  or  two  before 
bringing  it  to  you.  I  have  sometimes  pulled  them  off  before 
the  waiter's  eyes,  and  sent  the  wine  away.  The  beer  was  always 
up  to  a  certain  standard,  the  only  objection  to  it  being  the 
pitchy  flavour  derived  from  the  casks,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
possible  soon  to  grow  accustomed. 

Of  the  Berlin  restaurant  waiter  little  need  be  said.  He  is  the 
German  kellner  whom  you  find  all  over  the  civilised  world,  with 
his  habitual  readiness,  his  quickness,  his  dexterity  in  balancing 
a  dozen  full  plates  or  carrying  half  a  score  of  foaming  beer- 
mugs  at  a,  time— invariably  cheerful  and  obliging,  but  not  always 
accurate  in  his  reckoning. 


MORNING  ON  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

BY  MAEV. 

On  the  mountain  side  I  had  laid  me  down, 

And  before  me  a  smiling  valley  lay, 
Away  to  the  left  was  the  busy  town, 

With  a  smoke-cloud  over  it  night  and  day. 

And  I  marked  the  way  I  had  climbed  aloft— 
Trough  the  narrow  lane  with  the  prickly  hedge  : 

One  sheet  of  bloom  was  the  golden  gorse, 
As  it  clomb  the  heights  of  the  rocky  ledge. 

And  a  line  of  trees,  like  a  girdle  fair, 
Was  around  the  smiling  valley  drawn. 

That  lay  beneath  with  its  beauty  rare, 
In  the  rosy  flush  of  the  Orient  dawn. 

Like  an  emerald  sea  did  it  stretch  away. 
And  its  grassy  billows  were  gently  swayed 

By  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  fair  young  day, 
Who  had  come  in  her  jewelled  robes  arrayed. 

Now  the  sun  grew  bright  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
And  the  murmuring  streams  all  gently  flowed, 

And  sounds  of  life  from  the  fields  anigh, 
Where  the  musing  cattle  munching  lowed. 

Came  up  to  mine  ear  ;  and  all  nature  woke  ; 

The  song-birds  were  singing  a  morning  hymn, 
And  the  wreathed  columns  of  curling  smoke 

In  the  higher  ether  grew  pale  and  dim. 

The  workmen  were  delving  in  field  and  farm, 
Through  the  bare  brown  earth  did  the  ploughshare  go. 

And  the  cock's  shrill  note  of  pride  or  alarm, 
Was  by  rivals  echoed  to  and  fro. 

And  the  cows  were  standing  by  wall  or  stile. 
As  the  milkmaids  sang  to  an  old-time  tune. 

While  the  fragrant  milk  in  the  bright  pails  fell, 
How  the  boys  were  "  out"  by  the  rising  moon. 

As  I  looked  from  my  seat  on  the  mount  midway 

At  the  rural  picture  so  sweet  and  fair, 
From  the  waking  town  where  the  smoke-cloud  lay 

Came  the  Angelus  bell  for  the  morning  pray'r. 

And  the  mountain  breezes  that  swept  around, 
And  the  martyr-love  of  the  "  storied  sod," 

And  the  sweet  hosannas  of  silv'ry  sound. 
Led  my  thoughts  from  Nature  to  Nature's  God, 


SMILER. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  COLLIER  THE 
ROBBER, 

By  W.  G,  Halpin. 

Away  back  in  the  early  thirties  of  the  present  century  I  was 
a  boy,  hvmg  with  ray  parents  in  the  rural  district  of  Meath 
withm  a  mile  of  a  small  village  called  Druniconra.  Our  next 
neighbour  was  an  honest  man  named  Paddy  Goodman. 

Paddy  was  theowner  of  avery handsome  wife,  two  fine  children, 


and  an  ugly  dog.  He  was  a  shepherd  by  profession,  and  ma- 
naged large  flocks  and  herds  for  several  "graziers,"  or  stock- 
raisers,  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  an  excellent  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  very  successful  in  treating  the  diseases  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  hence  he  had  a  high  reputation  and  good  practice. 

He  had  but  one  fault,  and  that  was  a  too  ardent  love  for  the 
"  ardent."  Some  said  it  was  not  so  much  a  love  for  the  2>othem, 
either,  as  a  strong  gossiping  prspensity,  that  caused  him  to  meet 
so  many  friends,  and,  as  the  custom  was,  when  friends  met  they 
generally  discussed  national  aflairs  over  a  smoking  bowl. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  Goodman  spent  many  of  his  days  in 
the  village,  gossiping  over  several  "  dandies"  of  whiskey  punch. 
People  may  wonder  how  a  man  could  get  outside  so  many  pota- 
tions without  injuring  his  health.  The  fact  is  that  in  those 
days  "blue  ruin"  was  undiscovered,  whiskey  was  honestly 
made,  and,  as  the  old  squire  boasted  of  his  potheen,  "  there  was 
not  a  headache  in  a  puncheon  of  it." 

So  our  friend  with  the  good  name  and  bad  habit  went  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  doctoring  his  sheep,  and  drinking 
his  punch,  which  seemed  to  agree  with  him  better  than  the  cold 
water  cure  recommended  by  Gough  and  his  disciples.  Father 
Mathewhad  no  place  in  history  then,  and  if  he  had,  his  fame 
would  be  a  long  time  in  reaching  that  out-of-the-way  place 
where  Goodman  erected  his  Bacchanalian  shrine. 

For  the  first  elevenyears  of  his  married  life  he  regularly  counted 
his  sheep  and  cattle,  morning  and  evening,  to  see  that  none  were 
stolen  or  had  strayed  away.  But  as  soon  as  his  son  Peter 
reached  the  meridian  of  his  tenth  year,  the  duty  of  counting 
was  left  to  him.  This  gave  the  "  old  man"  more  time  to  spend 
with  his  chums  in  the  village.  Peter  was  a  white-headed  gor- 
soon,  small  for  his  years,  but  as  "  cunning  as  the  Ballybotherum 
fox"  in  the  estimation  of  his  young  companions. 

The  father  could  not  have  put  the  job  in  better  hands,  though 
the  neighbours  feared  that  the  lad  would  some  time  or  other  get 
killed  by  "  the  mad  bull"  that  was  always  left  among  the  cattle 
to  scare  the  people  from  taking  "  the  short  cut"  across  the 
fields. 

With  our  limited  knowledge  of  natural  history,  we  call  the 
brain  power  of  animals  "  instinct,"  and  yet  if  the  dog  I  am 
about  to  speak  of  did  not  reason,  then  no  dog  ever  did. 

The  dog's  name  was  Smiler,  and  he  was  a  rare  specimen  of  a 
dog  in  his  way.  He  was  about  two  feet  high,  strongly  built, 
and  covered  all  over  with  long,  gray,  woolly  hair.  Nature  de- 
nied him  the  ornamentation  of  a  tail,  so  that  the  tail  did  not 
wag  the  dog  in  this  instance.  He  was  cast  in  a  clean  mould, 
without  any  extra  finish,  and  was  as  ugly  a  specimen  of  a  canine 
ap  the  eye  of  man  ever  beheld. 

Why  he  was  called  Stniler  was  a  mystery,  as  the  name  had  no 
significance  in  his  habits.  He  never  smiled,  but  always  exhi- 
bited his  teeth  in  an  ominous  grin  whenever  a  stranger  ap- 
proached the  house.  If  the  stranger  ventured  too  near  the 
premises,  Smiler  invariably  sent  him  off  minus  the  seat  of  his 
breeches,  and  perhaps  a  slice  of  the  last  part  of  a  man  that  gets 
across  the  stile.  He  was  entirely  proof  against  flattery,  and  a 
whole  leg  of  boiled  mutton  could  not  bribe  him.  Turn  which 
way  the  intruder  would,  Smiler  would  be  *'  forninst"  him  with 
the  most  villainous  grin.  He  never  condescended  to  bark,  but 
too  close  an  approach  to  the  house,  without  the  chaperonship  of 
some  member  of  the  family,  was  sure  to  bring  about  contact  with 
his  teeth  in  a  way  that  suggested  the  tailor  and  the  doctor.  A  way 
from  the  house,  however,  Smiler  never  took  the  slightest  notice 
of  anyone  unless  he  or  his  master  was  molested. 

With  Smiler,  the  lad  Peter  started  at  daylight  every  morning 
to  count  the  cattle.  In  the  corner  of  each  field  was  a  paling 
crib  into  which  the  dog  gathered  the  sheep,  and  having  them 
all  in,  stood  at  the  small  opening  that  let  them  out  again,  one 
by  one,  as  the  boy  counted  them. 

If  more  than  one  attempted  to  pass  out  at  a  time  Smiler 
quickly  put  it  back  until  the  work  was  done.  As  soon  as 
the  dog  appeared  in  the  field,  the  sheep  seemed  to  know  what 
was  wanted,  and  would  scamper  off  to  the  crib. 

The  sheep  counted,  the  cattle  were  put  through  a  similar 
process.  If  one  was  missing,  the  dog  would  scour  the  thickets 
until  it  was  found  and  driven  to  the  crib. 

This  done,  Peter  and  his  dog  woulJ  return  to  breakfast,  and 
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the  meal  over,  Smiler  would  slip  off  to  the  village  in  quest  of 
Goodman  senior.  He  would  search  every  room  in  each  public 
house  until  he  found  his  master,  and  then  lie  down  quietlv  at 
his  feet.  ^ 

If  anyone  attempted  to  impede  his  search  or  oppose  his 
entrance  into  any  of  the  rooms  while  in  search  of  the  master,  he 
or  she  would  most  probably  feel  the  avenging  tusks  of  Smiler. 
He  did  not  permit  any  interference  with  his  business,  which  he 
went  about  in  the  most  solemn  and  scientific  manner. 

If,  as  it  frequently  happened,  that  Goodman  did  not  return 
home  before  sheep-counting  time  in  the  evening,  Smiler  would 
tug  at  his  leg  to  get  him  away,  but  scarcely  ever  succeeded, 
for  by  that  time  he  was  too  full  to  heed  the  dog,  who,  seeing  his 
efforts  fail,  and  knowing  the  time  to  be  nigh,  started  homo  to 
notify  Peter  that  "  time  was  up." 

Peter  waited  for  his  father's  return,  but  seeing  the  dog  come 
without  him,  both  started  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  morning. 

Smiler  knew  the  number  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  in  the 
pastures  as  well  as  the  boy  did,  and  would  never  stop  until  he 
brought  in  the  last  one. 

Those  farmers  never  sent  their  stock  to  fair  or  market  ;  they 
were  so  well  known  that  buyers  visited  the  farms  and  made  their 
bargains  there.  When  sheep  or  cattle  were  sold  they  were 
marked  by  the  purchaser  with  red  keel. 

That  was  enough  for  Smiler  ;  he  watched  them  pass  through 
the  gate  when  driven  away,  and  must  have  counted  them,  for 
he  always  knew  the  number  that  was  left,  and  when  he  had  the 
residue  in  the  crib  never  sought  for  any  more,  knowing  evidently 
that  they  had  been  taken  away. 

If  any  of  the  marked  sheep  or  oxen  were  left  in  the  fields 
after  purchase,  as  sometimes  happened,  for  a  few  days,  Smiler 
would  take  no  notice  of  them,  and  would  not  permit  them  to 
mix  with  those  that  were  not  sold,  while  being  counted,  showing 
that  he  must  have  kept  "  tally"  in  his  memory,  as  well  as  recog- 
nising the  brand. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  work  was  over,  the  dog  returned  to 
the  village,  and  remained  with  his  master  until  he  got  home. 

One  day  Goodman  met  more  boon  coinpanious  than  usual, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  got  outside  of  more  punch  than 
he  could  well  manage.  Shortly  before  midnight  he  started  for 
home,  and  although  there  was  a  nice  gravelled  footpath  on  one 
side,  he  took  both  sides  of  the  road,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  "  he 
was  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed." 

He  got  about  half  way  home,  when  his  load  became  too  heavy, 
and  he  lay  down  on  the  middle  of  the  road. 

It  was  about  time  for  the  mail  coach  to  pass,  and  he  was 
scarcely  embraced  in  the  arms  of  Somnus  when  Smiler  saw  the 
lights  of  the  advancing  vehicle.  He  knew  what  it  waf,  and  that 
it  must  inevitably  run  over  his  master  if  not  stopped. 

With  that  wonderful  sagacity  that  never  forsook  him,  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  coacli,  which  was  a  great  lumbering  machine 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  travelling  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  where  Goodman  lay  in  un- 
conscious danger,  the  dog  met  the  coach,  jumped  and  caught 
the  lead  horse  by  the  nose,  which  caused  the  horses  to  start, 
and  turn  to  one  side,  nearly  upsetting  the  vehicle.  The  out- 
side and  inside  of  the  coach  were  filled  with  passengers,  who 
were  greatly  startled  by  the  shock. 

The  first  impression  was  that  Collier,  a  noted  highwayman, 
who  frequented  the  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country,  was  upon 
them.  Each  one  felt  his  purse-strings  and  hugged  himself 
tighter  to  his  seat,  but  when  no  one  appeared  to  demand  their 
money,  they  supposed  that  a  ghost  had  appeared  to  the  horses. 

Several  years  before  a  "pig  jobber"  was  killed  at  that  spot, 
and  his  ghost  was  supposed  to  haunt  the  place.  Horses  were 
supposed  to  see  ghosts  when  men  did  not,  and  then  a  greater 
fear  fell  upon  the  crowd. 

The  dog  was  not  seen,  for  as  soon  as  the  coach  stopped  he  let 
go  of  the  horse  and  lay  quietly  down.  After  some  time,  as 
neither  robber  nor  ghost  was  visible,  the  guard  got  down,  armed 
with  a  blunderbuss  and  a  lantern.  Seeing  nothing,  he  handed 
the  blunderbuss  to  the  driver,  while  he  peeped  around  for  the 
invisible  enemy. 

The  dog  watched  him  closely  until  he  handed  the  weapon  to 


the  driver,  and  then  he  quietly  caught  him  by  the  skirt  of  his 
long  red  coat,  and  tried  to  pull  him  in  the  direction  of  his  pros- 
trate master. 

.  As  soon  as  the  guard  felt  the  pull  at  his  coat  tail,  he  shouted 
that  the  ghost  had  him.  His  bellowing  alarmed  the  passengers 
still  more,  and  no  one  would  venture  out  to  see  what  was  the 
matter, 

A  solitary  lady  in  the  coach  reproached  the  men  with 
'  cowardice,  after  she  had  shouted  herself  hoarse  and  recovered 
from  a  little  fainting  spell. 

A  very  silent  gentleman,  who  occupied  a  seat  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  vehicle,  now  asked  the  gentlemen  if  any  of  them  would 
accompany  him  to  the  aid  of  the  guard,  who  kept  up  a  terrible 
howling,  but  not  one  answered. 

"  I  will  go  myself,"  s^id  he,  "  if  you  gents  willlend  me  your 
'  pistols.'' 

j     Every  man  in  the  coach  handed  him  a  double-barrelled  pistol. 

He  flung  open  the  door  and  jumped  to  the  road. 
I     "  Hand  me  that  bluderbuss,"  he  said  to  the  driver, 
j     Tne  driver  handed  him  the  weapon,  and  he  advanced  to  where 
i  the  guard  was  trying  to  pull  himself  away  from  the  dog. 

He  saw  in  a  moment  that  something  was  wrong  in  front,  and 
after  patting  the  dog,  who  scampered  off,  he  and  the  guard,  fol- 
lowing, soon  found  the  man.  They  lifted  him  to  the  sidewalk, 
when  the  dog  exhibited  great  glee,  licking  their  hands  and 
jumping  about  as  if  he  were  mad. 

They  returned  to  the  coach,  and  the  guard  cried  out : 
"  All  right  !" 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  passengers, 
"  I  am  Collier  the  robber — hand  me  your  purses,-"  at  the  same 
time  pointing  the  blunderbuss  at  the  men  outside,  "  Be  quick, 
gentlemen  ;  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  you  want  to  get  to  Dublin," 
said  the  highwayman. 

Every  one  of  them  complied  with  the  request,  inside  and  out. 

When  the  lady  was  handing  him  her  wallet  he  refused  to  take 
it,  saying  : 

"  I  never  rob  a  lady  ;  besides,  you  are  the  only  man  in  the 
coach,  I  did  not  intend  to  molest  anyone  to-night  until  I  saw 
the  fear  that  my  name  engendered.  This  poor  man  on  the  road 
may  need  some  assistance,  and,  as  I  scared  off  the  ghost  without 
the  assistance  of  these  cowards,  I  thought  it  but  right  to  make 
them  pay  for  the  trouble  they  put  me  to." 

He  then  discharged  the  blunderbuss,  handed  it  to  the  guard, 
and  the  coach  sped  on  its  way. 

Collier,  for  it  was  really  he,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
drunken  man,  lifted  him  up  in  his  powerful  arms,  and  was  try- 
ing to  revive  him,  when  he  missed  the  faithful  dog. 

He  poured  some  brandy  from  his  flask  down  the  throat  of  the 
man,  and  revived  him  to  some  extent,  when  he  heard  footsteps 
of  people  running  in  the  distance.  In  a  moment  the  dog  cane 
up,  and  jumped  around  in  ecstacies  of  delight  when  he  saw  his 
master  standing  up,  held  by  the  robber.  In  a  few  momenta 
more  a  woman  and  two  men  came  up,  who  proved  to  be  the 
wife  of  Goodman,  his  brother,  and  a  neighbour. 

After  thanking  Collier  for  his  kindness,  an  explanation  fol- 
lowed. He  told  how  the  dog  stopped  the  coach,  and  how  he 
and  the  guard  found  the  man  on  the  road. 

They  told  him  of  the  dog  going  home  and  howling  at  the 
door  until  let  in.  Then  he  went  straight  to  the  bed  where 
Goodman's  brother  was  sleeping,  pulled  the  bed-clothes  off,  and, 
that  not  waking  him,  caught  him  by  the  hand  and  pulled  him  out 
of  bed.  They  knew  by  his  extraordinary  actions  that  something 
had  happened  to  his  master,  and  followed  him  with  the  above 
result. 

Collier,  without  being  known,  helped  them  to  take  the  man 
home,  who  was  all  right  after  a  good  sleep  and  a  "  hair  of  the 
same  dog"  in  the  morning. 

Before  leaving.  Collier  made  Mrs.  Goodman  a  present  of  a 
bunch  of  bank-notes,  that  put  the  family  beyond  sheep  counting 
for  the  future.  The  full  story  was  not  known  of  the  robbery 
until  the  Dublin  papers  reached  the  village  the  next  Sunday. 
The  whole  thing  was  set  down  to  one  of  the  sharp  tricks  of  the 
highwayman.  Poor  Smiler's  part  in  the  affair  was  entirely 
ignored  by  the  metropolitan  prints. 


Collier  was  known  to  tho  country  people  as  a  very  generous 
man.  Ho  never  robbed  any  but  the  rich,  and  always  divided 
the  spoils  with  the  poor.  He  was  driven  to  the  highway  by  the 
oppression  of  his  landlord,  on  whom  he  amply  revenged  himself 
by  robbing  his  agent  several  times  when  he  was  returning  with 
the  half-yearly  rents  of  the  estate.  In  every  case  he  returned 
to  the  tenants  the  amount  each  one  paid  the  agent,  without  their 
knowing  where  the  money  caine  from.  He  was  outlawed  and 
would  be  hanged  if  caught,  but,  as  he  never  killed  anyone,  he 
was  finally  pardoned  on  condition  of  quitting  the  road,  which 
he  did  about  1835. 

But  to  return.  A  more  extraordinary  feat  of  Smiler  remains 
to  be  told. 

Peter  was  one  day  on  one  of  his  counting  expeditions  with  his 
faithful  companion  when  the  incident  occurred.  The  sheep 
were  more  scattered  than  usual,  baiug  the  yeaning  time  of  the 
year. 

Arrived  at  the  crib,  Smiler  started  after  the  flock,  while  Peter 
stayed  alongside  of  a  tree,  with  his  mother's  red  petticoat  tightly 
wrapped  over  his  head  and  ears,  for  the  day  was  cold.  The 
"  mad  bull"  got  a  sight  of  the  red  garment  and  became  furious, 
but  it  was  so  tightly  wrapped  abound  the  boy's  ears  that  he 
did  not  hear  the  bellowing  of  the  furious  animal,  who  was 
rapidly  approaching  him  in  the  rear.  The  dog,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, heard  the  bull,  and  knew  from  the  direction  of  the  sound 
that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  boy.  He  left  the  sheep 
and  came  down  the  neld  at  a  full  gallop  just  as  the  bull  set 
himself  for  a  last  spring  to  toss  the  lad  in  the  air  or  drive  his 
horn  through  him.  Smiler  comprehended  the  situation  at  once, 
caught  the  bull  by  the  nose,  and  while  the  beast,  furious  with 
rage,  tried  to  toss  him  off,  contrived  to  turn  him  around  to  the 
edge  of  a  deep  running  stream.  TheTiuU  in  his  fury  did  not  see 
this,  but,  trying  to  toss  off  the  dog,  kept  whirling  about  until  he 
fell  into  the  stream.  The  banks  were  too -steep  for  him  to  get 
out  at  that  point,  so  he  went  bellowing  up  the  stream  to  find  a 
landing-place,  which  he  did  about  two  hundred  yards  away. 

In  the  meantime  the  dog  was  not  idle.  As  soon  as  the  bull 
fell  into  the  stream,  he  pulled  the  lad  by  the  jacket  violently. 
The  petticoat  fell  from  his  head,  and  he  then  heard  the  bull  for 
the  first  time,  and,  naturally  enough,  became  greatly  alarmed. 
The  dog  fawned  upon  him,  and  squatted  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
at  home  when  Peter  wanted  a  ride. 

The  boy  mounted  his  back  in  a  jiffy,  and  off  galloped  the  noble 
animal,  with  the  bull  after  him.  Fortunately,  when  the  bull 
got  out  of  the  stream  the  sheep  crib  was  between  him  and  the 
boy.  -This  he  soon  tossed  about  with  his  horns  ;  yet  the  work 
delayed  him  a  little,  and  gave  the  dog  a  start. 

Smiler  made  straight  for  the  gate  which  was  at  the  other  end 
of  the  field,  with  the  frantic  bull  in  mad  pursuit. 

Some  men  on  the  road  saw  the  chase,  and  were  much  con- 
cerned for  the  boy's  safety,  as  the  bull  was  gaining  on  the  dog. 
They  tried  to  attract  the  animal's  attention  by  shaking  hats  and 
handkerchiefs  over  the  hedge,  and  shouting,  but  he  heeded  them 
not ;  his  foe  was  before  him,  and  he  went  straight  for  him.  The 
men  ran  to  the  gate,  but  when  they  got  there  the  dog  was  pant- 
ing on  the  road,  and  the  little  white-haired  boy  mounting  the 
stile,  as  the  bull  came  up  and  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the 
road.  The  gate  was  a  strong  iron  structure,  that  resisted  the 
repeated  efforts  of  the  bull  to  break  it  down,  seeing  which,  he 
pawed  up  the  grass  with  his  hoofs,  and  tossed  up  the  earth  with 
his  horns. 

Peter  was  nearly  scared  to  death,  and  Smiler  lay  exhausted 
on  the  road.  The  men  carried  the  boy  home,  and  related  the 
adventure  to  his  mother,  who  never  again  let  him  wear  her  red 
petticoat  when  he  went  counting  sheep. 

The  lesson  the  elder  Goodman  received  in  the  adventure  with 
the  mail  coach  was  the  best  temperance  lecture  he  ever  heard, 
for  he  never  tasted  liquor  afterwards.  The  family  soon  after 
that  event  moved  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Danbar,  in  the 
county  south,  and  I  never  heard  again  of  the  acts  or  end  of 
Smiler. 


When  a  Virgina  gentleman  asks  another  to  drink,  he  blandly 
says  :  "  Shall  we  give  the  public  debt  a  lift  ?"    And  they  lift. 


SONG. 

JiV  EICIIARD  DOWNEY. 

Beat  !  beat !  0  noble  heart ; 
O  tender  heart  ! 
For  thou  art  near  to  me  and  thou  art  dear  to  me. 
The  soldier's  soul  is  fired 

By  the  fife  and  the  rolling  drum, 
And  he  laughs  and  he  laughs  in  the  teeth  of  death — 
A  long,  loud  laugh,  with  his  last  loud  breath, 
£re  the  hostile  squadrons  come. 

Beat !  beat  I  0  noble  heart  I 

O  tender  heart ! 
For  thou  art  near  to  me  and  thou  art  dear  to  me  ; 
For  each  dear  throb  of  thine 
Thrills  this  wild  heart  of  mine 
With  music  that  makes  dumb 
The  fife  and  the  rolling  drum. 
Beat !  beat  !  0  noble  heart ! 

0  tender  heart  ! 


THE  ME-WOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 
By  Thomas  Moobe. 

Chapter  XII. 
1G83— 1701. 

Among  the  many  anomalous  situations  in  which  the 
Irish  have  been  placed  by  those  "  marriage  vows,  false  as 
dicers'  oths,"  which  bind  their  country  to  England,  the  dilemma 
in  which  they  found  themselves  at  the  Povolution  was  not  the 
least  perplexing  or  cruel.*  If  they  were  loyal  to  the  king  de 
jure,  they  were  hanged  by  the  king  de  facto;  and  if  they 
escaped  with  life  from  the  king  de  facto,  it  was  but  to  be  plun- 
dered and  proscribed  by  the  king  dejure  afterwards. 

"  In  a  manner  so  summary,  prompt,  and  high-mettled, 
'Twixt  father  and  son-in-law  matters  were  settled." 

In  fact,  most  of  the  outlawries  in  Ireland  were  for  treason 
committed  the  very  day  upon  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  accepted  the  crown  in  the  Baiiqueting-House  ;  though 
the  news  of  this  event  could  not  possibly  have  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  King  Jame?,  with  an  army  to 
enforce  obedience,  was  at  that  time  in  actual  possession 
of  the  government.  So  little  was  common  sense  consulted,  or 
the  mere  decency  of  forms  observed,  by  that  rapacious  spirit 
which  nothing  less  than  the  confiscation  of  the  whole  island 
could  satisfy  ;  and  which,  having,  in  the  r^ign  of  James  the 
First  and  at  the  Restoration,  despoiled  the  natives  of  no  less 
than  ten  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  seven  acres,  now  added  to  its  plunder  one 
million,  sixty  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety  two  acres 
more,  being  the  amount,  altogether  (according  to  Lord  Clare's 
calculation),  of  the  whole  superficial  contents  of  the  island  ! 

Thus  not  only  bad  all  Ireland  suffered  confiscation  in  the 
course  of  this  centur)',  but  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  had 
been  twice  and  even  thrice  confiscated.    Well  might  Lord  Clare 
say  "  that  the  situation  of  the  Irish  nation,  at  the  Revolution,, 
stands  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  inhabited  world. "f 

Yet  this  is  tho  period  which  our  Orangemen  have  the  face  to 
celebrate  ! — and  the  day  which  brought  such  ruin  upon  Ireland 
is  to  be  marked  for  ever  among  the  Fasti  of  her  Calendar, 

*  Among  the  persons  most  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the  two  op- 
posite royal  claims  on  their  allegiance  were  the  clergymen  of  the 
Establisbed  Church,  who,  having  first  prayed  for  Ivius;  James  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,  as  soon  as  William  was  proclaimed  took  to 
praying  for  Jiim  ;  but  again,  on  the  success  of  the  Jacobite  forces  in 
the  North,  very  prudently  prayed  for  King  James  once  more,  till  the 
arrival  of  Schomberg,  when,  as  far  as  his  quarters  reached,  they  re- 
turned to  praying  for  King  William  again. 

t  "And  if"  (he  as  truly  adds)  "  the  wars  of  England,  carried  on 
here  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  waged  against  a  foreign 
enemy,  the  inhabitants  would  have  retained  their  possessions  under 
the  established  laws  of  civilised  nations."— -SpetcA  on  the  C'nion. 
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instead  of  being,  if  possible,  erased  from  recollection  for  ever  aa 
the  fatal  day  of  Pharsalia  was  by  the  Romans,  beyond  the  power 
even  of  chronology  to  ascertain  its  date  : — 

"  Of  all  her  daj's  of  sorrow,  this  alone 
Was  left  by  Rome  even  to  herself  unknown." 

James  was  not  fitted  by  nature  for  either  of  the  tasks  which 
he  undertook— neither  for  reducing  a  free  people  to  slavery,  nor 
for  raising  an  enslaved  race  to  freedom.  He  was  in  his  true 
element  at  St.  Germains,  touching  for  the  king's  evil,  and  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  make  good  Catholics  of  the  Calvinist  gre- 
nadiers and  dragoons  that  had  deserted  to  him. 

Under  such  a  leader,  the  ill-fated  Irish,  encumbered  and  dis- 
tracted by  English  feuds,  and  strong  only  in  hate,  had  but 
little  chance  against  a  people  proud  in  the  new  exercise  of  their 
sovereign  will,  and  under  a  chief  so  brave  and  so  self-posaeased 
as  William.  It  was  one  of  my  ancestors  (a  Corporal  Rock  of 
the  gallant  Sarsfield's  regiment)  who,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  spoke  those  well-known  words,  so  pregnant  with  the 
feehngs  of  mortified  bravery,  and  so  fully  doing  justice  to  both 
leaders—"  Change  kings,  and  we'll  fight  it  over  again  with 
you."*  ° 

Unequal  as  was  the  conflict  that  ensued,  the  Irish,  when 
disburdened  of  their  king,  fought  it  out  manfully,  and,  had 
the  common  faith  kept  with  enemies  been  observed  towards 
them,  would  have  derived  from  the  struggle  no  ordinary  ad- 
vantages ;  as  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  solemnly  ratified  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  guaranteed  to  the  Catholics  those  two 
essential  rights,  liberty  of  conscience  and  security  of  property. 
But— as  if  every  compact  between  England  and  Ireland  were  to 
be  read,  like  witches'  prayers,  backwards— those  very  Articles 
on  the  faith  of  which  the  whole  nation  finally  submitted,  were 
nqt  only  grossly  violated  in  every  particular,  but  followed  up, 
without  any  further  provocation  from  the  Catholics,  by  a  system 
of  the  most  odious  persecution  that  ever  disgraced  the  bloody 
annals  of  bigotry. 

The  consummation  of  this  iniquitous  code  was  reserved  for 
the  subsequent  reign,  but  its  begirmings  were  prompt  and  rapid 
in  the  present  ;  and  the  Acta  for  disarming  Papists,  for  banishing 
all  the  regular  clergy  out  of  the  kingdom,  for  preventing  their 
intermarriage  with  Protestants,  &c.,  show  the  spirit  in 

which  the  Articles  of  Limerick  were  acted  upon,  even  during 
the  lifetime  of  him  who  had  pledged  his  royal  honour  to  their 
fulfilment. 

In  justice,  however,  to  William,  as  well  as  to  the  shame  of 
those  who  still  employ  his  name  as  a  watchword  of  persecution, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  his  own  principles  were  com- 
pletely adverse  to  the  intolerant  measures  thus  forced  upon  him. 
Before  his  expedition  to  Eugland,  he  wrote  thus  to  the  emperor  : 

I  ought  to  entreat  your  imperial  majesty  to  be-assured  that  I 
will  employ  all  my  credit  to  provide  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  that  country  may  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  and  be  put  out 
of  fear  of  being  persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion." 

His  employment,  too,  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  army  was  one 
of  those  criminal  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  make  Papists  useful 
and  attached  to  the  State,  for  which  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons rebuked  him  m  their  address  of  1692  ;  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that,  could  he  have  pursued  his  own  liberal  views  t 
the  same  spirit  that  dictated  his  instructions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Scotland— "You  are  to  pass  an  Act  establishing  that 
Church  government  which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  people"— would  have  also  regulated  his  policy  towards 
Ireland. 

Even  fettered  and  obstructed  as  he  was  by  the  bigotry  of 


*  It  is  said  to  be  the  same  witty  corporal  that  invented  the  cele- 
brated toast,  "To  the  Ubtle  gentleman  in  velvet,"  meaning  the 
mole  that  threw  up  the  hill  over  which  Crop  (King  Wiliam's  horse) 
stumbled. 

t  Dryden  thus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  does  justice  to  the  real  dis- 
position of  William  :— "  We  poor  Catholics  daily  expect  a  procla- 
mation to  come  out  against  us  (the  Five  Mile  Act),  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  satisfied  that  the  king  is  very  unwilling  to  persecute  us, 
conEideriDg  us  to  be  but  a  handful,  and  those  disarmed;  but  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Tenmson)  is  our  heavy  enemy,  and  heavy 
he  IS,  indeed,  in  all  respects."— Zeifers  to  Mrs.  Stewart,  IG9S-9. 


those  about  him,  it  is  well  known  that,  previously  to  the  sur- 
render of  Limerick,  he  was  prepared  to  offer  to  the  Catholics  no 
less  advantageous  terms*  than  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion half  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland,  and  the  moiety 
of  their  ancient  properties  ! 

What  a  heterodox  idol,  then,  have  the  Orangemen  set  up  unto 
themselves  ! 

In  the  name  of  history,  then,  why  do  they  not  select  some 
fitter  patron  ?  That  learned  antiquary,  Vallancey,  has  discovered 
that  the  name  Patrick,  which  the  Irish  give  to  our  national 
saint,  means  "the  devil  ;"  and  the  same  sort  of  blunder  seems 
to  have  been  committed  by  the  Orangemen  in  the  selection  of 
their  national  saint,  King  William— for  who  but  the  devil  would 
have  offered  half  the  Church  Establishment  to  the  Papists  ? 

They  must,  therefore,  lose  no  time  in  adopting  some  more 
appropriate  patron  ;  and  I  would  venture  to  recommend  Titus 
Oates  to  their  notice,  as  a  -deliverer  entirely  after  their  own 
hearts.  I  would  myself  (being  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  institution,  and  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  main  props  of 
the  Rock  dynasty)  subscribe  to  a  statue  of  old  Titus  for  their 
use,  which  they  might  annually  adorn  and  dress  out  with  Judge 
Scroggs's  wig— if  it  be  still  extant— and  thus,  by  this  double 
homage  to  the  informer  and  judge,  do  justice  to  their  own 
notions  both  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Lord  Farnham 
will,  I  trust,  attend  to  this  friendly  suggestion. 

It  was  a  little  before  the  period  of  the  Revolution  that  an 
important  branch  of  my  family  first  rose  into  notice,  under  the 
name  of  Rapparees,  or  Tories.  As  a  full  account,  however,  pf 
these  heroes  has  been  given  in  an  interesting  work  called  "  The 
History  of  the  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparees,"  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  here  to  enter  into  any  particulars  about  them— except 
just  to  remark  that  one  of  their  appellations,  Tories,  has  been 
since  transferred  to  an  equally  valuable  class  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  who  have  dtone  as  much  mischief  at  the  head  of  affairs 
as  the  others  have  at  the  tail,  and  who,  though  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  me,  have  served  me,  on  all  occasions,  even  more  effec- 
tually than  if  they  were. 

(to  be  continued.) 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

By  Susan  Archer  Weiss, 


"Fanny,  what  odd-looking  tower  is  that,  rising  above  the 
trees  yonder  ?" 

I  had  only  just  arrived  on  a  visit  to  my  late  schoolmate, 
Fanny  Stannard,  and  was  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"That?  Oh,  that  is  the  Beast's  Castle,"  replied  Fanny,  ab- 
sorbed in  braiding  her  chestnut-brown  hair,  while  her  equally 
brown  eyes  gave  a  mischievous  glance  from  between  their  dark 
fringes. 

"  The  Beast's  Castle  ?  What  a  strange  name  !" 
"  Oh,  I  don't  say  that  that  is  the  real  name  of  the  place  !  I 
believe  it  was  properly  christened  Charnwood  ;  but  /  call  it  the 
Beast's  Castle,  on  account  of  its  owner- a  hateful,  misanthropic 
old  wretch,  who  lives  there  alone,  and  hunts  everybody  off  his 
land. " 

"For  shame,  Fanny!"  remonstrated  her  mother.  "Don't 
notice  what  she  says,  Louise.  Mr.  Marsden  is  a  most  respect- 
a,ble  gentleman,  though  somewhat  eccentric.  He  spends  very 
little  time  at  Charnwood,  and  being  unsociable  is  not  popular." 

"He's  away  now,  thank  goodness!"  said  Fanny.  "Some- 
where in  Germany  or  Switzeviand  ;  and  if  you  would  like  to  see 
the  place,  Louise,  we  will  walk  over  there  some  evening,  soon. 
The  grounds  are  worth  seeing — such  lovely  sequestered  nooks, 
and  open  sunny  places  ;  and  a  dear  little  stream  running 
through  a  ravine— all  rock,  and  moss,  and  waterfall." 

"But  will  they  allow  us  to  trespass?  Does  nobody  live 
there  in  Mr.  Marsden's  absence  1" 

"  Nobody  but  an  old  couple  to  take  care  of  the  place,  and  they 

*  This  was  called  (says  Leland)  the  "Secret  Proclamation,"  be- 
cause, though  printed,  it  was  never  published,  having  been  sup- 
pressed on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
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know  US,  and  don't  object  to  us,  so  long  as  we  don't  climb  the 
trees,  or  steal  the  fruit,  or  break  the  '  scrubbery,'  as  they  call 
It.  Ihe  common  rabble,  however,  aren't  allowed  to  enter,  so  we 
shall  not  be  interrupted  or  disturbed." 

A  day  or  two  after,  accordingly,  Fanny  and  myself  walked 
over  to  Gharnwood.  It  was  not  quite  a  mile  distant,  and  tke 
path  led  across  delightful  green  fields  and  meadows. 

The  great  house  stood  considerably  back  from  the  road,  heavy 
and  sombre,  with  one  end  surmounted  by  an  odd- looking  tower, 
in  which  as  Fanny  assured  me,  the  Beast  was  accustomed  to  sit 
and  watch  for  trespassers  on  his  estate. 

There  was  a  terrace  in  front,  bordered  by  a  heavy  stone 
balustrade,  which  reminded  one  of  a  rampart ;  and  altogether 
despite  an  air  of  dignity  and  importance,  the  aspect  of  the 
mansion  was  not  pleasing. 

So.  instead  of  approaching  it,  we  turned  oflF  by  a  little  path- 
way which  led  to  a  terraced  walk  on  a  slope  overlooking  the 
ravine  of  which  Fanny  had  spoken. 

A  delightful  spot,  truly,  with  graceful  beeches  drooping  above 
the  walk,  and  a  clear  stream  below,  alternately  flashing  and 
darkling  m  and  out  among  the  mossy  rocks,  and  everywhere  | 
fragrant  thickets  of  vines  and  wild  flowers  growing. 

With  the  delight  of  a  city- bred  girl  who  loves  nature,  I  threw 
off  my  hat  and  silently  drank  in  the  beauty  around  me. 
Fanny  reclined  upon  a  bed  of  moss,  and,  looking  upward, 

murmured  snatches  of  poetry  :   a    r  , 

"  His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he, 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee 
With  one  continuous  sound." 
*'  I  say,  Louise,  isn't  it  a  pity  that  all  this  beauty  should  be- 
long to  that  cross,  selfish  beast  ?    Of  course,  he  hasn't  the  soul 
to  appreciate  it :  but  why  should  he  be  such  a  dog  in  the 
manger  as  not  to  allow  it  to  be  enjoyed  by  others".'    It  is 
the  loveliest  spot  in  the  country  for  picnics  and  walking-parties  ; 
yet  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  here— to  cross  that  fence  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream— on  penalty  of  being  '  prosecuted  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  law.'    In  my  opinion,  it  is  simply  a 
sin."  ^ 

"  How  do  you  know  that  Mr.  Marsden,  whom  you  abuse  so 
hasn't  the  soul  to  enjoy  his  beautiful  property  ?    Do  you  re-^ 
member  that  the  beast  in  the  fairy  tale,  despite  his  unpre- 
possessing exterior,  possessed  a  gentle  and  chivalrous  spirit  V 
"Oh,  fairy-tale  heroes  are  of  course  different  from  real  people 

Now  Good  gracious  !  what  is  that  ?" 

There  was  a  sudden  rustling  in  the  bushes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  stream,  and  immediately  a  great  Newfoundland  dog 
bounded  up  the  bank  to  where  we  were,  and  commenced  a  short 
barking  while  frisking  around  us. 

I  screamed,  while  Fanny  took  up  a  stick,  prepared  to  bravely 
defend  herself. 

"  Where  does  he  come  from  ?"  she  cried,  looking  around 
Whom  does  he  belong  to  ?    His  master  must  be  somewhere 
near." 

"  The  dog  belongs  to  me,  ladies,"  said  a  man,  stepping  out  of 
the  thicket  opposite,  and  leisurely  preparing  to  cross  the  low 
stone  wall.  "  He  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  only  expressing 
his  friendhness,  and  desires  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Prav 
excuse  him."  ^ 

"  And  who  are  you,  if  you  please,  sir,  who  take  the  liberty  of 
trespassing  on  this  place,  in  company  with  a  big,  fierce  do<^  like 
that  ?  inquired  Fanny,  authoritatively. 

•  pardon,  but  was  really  not  aware  that  I  was  tre*)a33- 

mg !  he  replied,  pausing  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

"  But  you  are  trespassing.  This  is  private  property,  sir,"  she 
said,  with  dignity. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  wistfully.  "I  am  a  harmless 
artist,  and  have  already  commenced  a  sketch  of  this  spot,  which 
1  am  anxious  to  complete— there,  beneath  those  trees,  just  where 
the  water  falls  over  that  great  rock." 

"  ^         °*  course  that  makes  a  differenca  !"  Fanny 

responded,  graciously ;  and,  after  an  instant's  hesitation,  in 
which  her  glance  measured  him  from  head  to  foot,  she  added  • 
1  think  you  may  come  across— provided  you  show  us  +,he 


"  Thanks  !    With  pleasure." 

Ho  came  up  the  bank,  opened  his  portfolio,  and  took  out  a 
half-finished  water-colour  drawing,  over  which  Fanny,  who  her- 
self possessed  some  skill  in  the  art,  went  immediately  into 
raptures. 

"  How  beautiful !  What  bold,  effective  touches!  And  the 
water,  and  the  perspective.  I  can't  conceive  how  so  few  lines 
can  produce  so  much  effect.  But  this  is  a  thing  which  my  master 
asserts  a  woman  can  never  learn.  We  haven't  the  moral  couratje 
to  handle  a  pencil  boldly,  he  says." 

"  Permit  me  to  say,"  remarked  the  gentleman,  with  a  bow 
and  a  demure  expression,  "that  if  you  handle  a  pencil  with  half 
the  boldness  and  freedom  that  you  did  that  weapon,"  glancing 
at  the  stick  which  Fanny  had  dropped,  "  there  could  be  no  lack 
of  courage,  either  moral  or  physical." 

Fanny  bit  her  lip,  coloured,  and  gave  him  a  doubtful,  in- 
quiring look. 

[     "I  wonder  if  he  means  to  be  impertinent  ?"  she  whispered 
to  me. 

"  Certainly  not !    I  am  sure  he  is  a  gentleman." 
"  Yes— I  suspect  he  is,  despite  his  coarse  gray  clothes  and  big 
straw  hat.    Across  the  stream  I  thought  him  a  rustic,  and  that 
^V^^y  ^  so— so  rudely  to  him.  I  suppose  he  is  paying  me 

oft.  Probably  he  takes  me  for  some  stray  milkmaid  or  hay- 
maker. ' 

Upon  these  cogitations  the  gentleman  broke,  with  a  corteous 
ofler  of  his  portfolio,  if  the  ladies  would  care  to  look  over  the 
contents. 

We  eagerly  accepted  it,  and  emptied  the  whole  into  our  laps. 
1  had  no  idea  that  so  many  pretty  studies  could  be  made  out 
of  this  little  ravine,"  Fanny  said.    "Have  you  also  made  a 
sketch  of  the  hall  ? 

Not  yet.    I  should  like  to  do  so,  with  your  permission." 
«<  rp  owner,"  she  returned,  laughing  and  blushing. 

The  place  belongs  to  a  Beast ;  but,  as  he  isn't  at  home,  I  dare 
say  you  may  venture  to  the  castle  without  danger  of  bein^  eaten 
alive."  ° 

!!  A  Beast  ?"  said  the  artist,  looking  up  from  his  sketching. 
"  I  call  him  the  Beast." 
"  Fanny  !"  I  remonstrated. 

"  Well,  he  deserves  the  name— such  a  cross,  misanthropic 
selfish,  stingy,  disagreeable  old  fellow  as  he  is."  ' 
"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Marsden  ?    I  have  heard  that  is  the  name 
or  the  owner  of  the  estate." 

family  name,"  she  replied,  carelessly, 
u  13  the  appearance  of  this  monster,  if  I  may  inquire  ?" 

I  have  seen  him  but  once,  about  two  years  ago,  and  that 
fortunately  at  a  distance.  He  limps,  and  is  hump -backed,  and 
has  immense  green  goggle  eyes,  perfectly  round  ;  and  he  set  his 
dogs  upon  us— bloodhounds  I  have  heard  they  were— because 
we  presumed  to  pick  a  few  blackberries  from  inside  his  fence 
And—would  you  believe  it  ?— the  last  time  he  was  here  he 
actually  shot  at  and  wounded  a  poor  child  who  had  innocently 
strayed  withm  his  boundaries  !  You  need  not  look  incredulous, 
liouise.  I  have  heard  it  from  the  boy's  own  mother— a  poor 
woman  of  the  village." 

c.tl^  ^^^^^  ■"  ^^^^       artist  gravely,  pointing  hia  pencU. 

"Has  he  a  family  V 

I'^Of  course  not.    Who  would  marry  him  ?" 
"Some  women  do  marry  even  such  monsters  as  he,  for  sake 
of  wealth — and  a  place  such  as  this." 

"Such  are  not  worthy  the  name  of  women.  For  my  part  I 
would  starve  to  death  before  I  would  become  Mrs.  Beast,"  said 
Fanny,  with  energy. 

"Not  if  he  went  down  upon  his  knees  to  you  every  day,  and 
said— Beauty,  wiU  you  marry  me  V  inquired  the  gentleman 
demurely  looking  up  into  Fanny's  pretty,  half- laughing,  half- 
haughty  face.  ' 

"  No,  not  even  then  ;  though  I  confess  I  should  like  a  home 
such  as  this.    However,  if  it  were  mine,  I  should  set  about 
improving  it. " 
"How  so  ?' 

"  Why,  I  should  make  the  house  more  pleasant  and  cheerf al- 

^  "^^^^^  ^^^^^  °*        ^^y'        knock  over 

that  hideous  tower,  and  also  the  grim  battlement  which  they  call 
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a  terrace  ;  and  I  would  cut  an  opening  here  in  these  woods,  so 
as  to  get  a  view  of  the  distant  mountain  scenery  ;  and  I  would 
have  friends  to  enjoy  it  all  with  me.  In  short,  I  would  make 
sunshine  and  happiness  about  the  place." 

"I  dare  say  you  would,"  he  remarked,  thoughtfully,  with  a 
quiet  look  into  Fanuy's  animated  face,  wliich  brought  a  blush 
to  her  cheek. 

He  wasn't  exactly  a  handsome  man,  but  we  observed  that  his 
dark  gray  eyes  were  very  earnest  and  expressive,  and  his  smile 
rarely  sweet. 

Fanny  remarked  upon  this,  as,  after  bidding  him  good-even- 
ing, and  accepting  a  choice  little  sketch,  of  which  he  begged 
her  acceptance,  we  walked  slowlj'  homeward  across  the  fields. 

We'll  come  some  other  time  to  see  the  house,  Louise,"  she 
said  ;  "  when  we  won't  be  troubled  with  stray  artists.  Some 
of  them  are  down  here  every  Summer,  for  this  neighbourhood 
is  famous  for  picturesque  scenery.  I  wonder  what  is  the  name 
of  our  new  acquaintance  1  Wish  I  had  inquired.  I  think  I'll 
get  brother  Tom  to  call  on  him,  and — if  he  likes — invite  him 
to  our  house.  You  see,  I  want  him  to  show  me  the  secret  of 
some  of  those  wonderful  effects  in  his  sketches." 

A  week  passed,  and  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  of 
our  artist-friend.  One  day,  in  visiting  the  village,  we  stopped 
at  the  hotel,  which  was  posi-otfice  as  well ;  and  Fanny  inquired 
of  the  post-master  whether  there  were  any  artists  staying  at  his 
house  this  Summer.  There  had  been  two,  he  said,  but  they 
were  both  gone  ;  and  I  fancied  I  detected  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment on  my  friend's  bright  face,  and  I  wondered  that  she,  who 
was  not  at  all  what  is  called  impressible,  should  have  become  so 
much  interested  in  this  stranger  on  the  first  interview.  But 
then,  as  she  had  remarked,  "  he  looked  as  though  he  were  poor, 
and  not  happy  ;  and  he  was,  besides,  a  genius,  as  one  could 
see  from  his  sketches." 

On  our  way  home  from  the  village,  we  passed  near  Cham- 
wood,  and  Fanny  proposed  that  we  should  go  up  to  the  house, 
and  get  Mrs.  Cox  to  show  us  the  library  and  the  family  pic- 
tures. 

The  place  looked,  on  a  nearer  view,  even  more  sombre  than 
at  a  distance.  No  one  was  visible,  and  nothing  moving  about 
save  some  poultry  and  a  peacock,  which  was  drearily  sunning 
himself  on  the  stone  terrace.  There  were  plenty  of  roses  in 
bloom,  and  Fanny,  in  passing,  gathered  one  or  two.  No 
answer  being  given  to  our  repeated  knocks  at  the  side  entrance, 
Fanny  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

"  There  isn't  a  soul  here,"  she  said.  "  But  I  hear  some  one 
moving  in  the  library,  at  the  end  of  this  passage.  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Cox  is  there." 

She  tapped  at  the  door,  within  which  we  had  heard  the  noise. 

"  Come  in  !"  said  a  voice,  and  we  entered. 

Entered  just  within  the  threshold,  and  there  stopped  short. 
For,  seated  at  a  table,  covered  with  books  aiad  papers,  was  a 
gentleman — the  artist  whom  we  had  met  in  the  ravine. 

On  seeing  us,  he  arose. 

"Dear  me!"  said  Fanny,  colouring,  "I  really  didn't  expect 
to  find  you — to  find  anyone  here.    I  was  looking  for  Mrs.  Cox." 

"  Mrs.  Cox  has  gone  to  carry  the  haymakers  their  dinner. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  entertain  you  until  her  return  V  he  said, 
courteously. 

"  But  I  did  not  know  you  were  acquainted  here.  Are  you 
sketching  the  hall,  or  copying  the  pictures  V  said  she,  looking 
around. 

"  Not  exacily.    Only  taking  a  list  of  the  books." 
She  appeared  still  more  puzzled. 

"I  see,"  he  observed,  "  that  you  are  surprised  at  finding  me 
here,  and,  lest  you  should  take  me  for  a  burglar,  I  must  ex- 
plain. I  am  the  owner  of  this  gloomy  castle — the  Beast  of 
whom  you  have  heard  so  much." 

Her  face  became  the  colour  of  the  roses  in  her  hand. 

"Are  you  really  Mr.  Marsden     I  inquired. 

"  That  is  my  family  name,"  he  replied,  glancing  at  Fanny. 

"  We  did  not  know  that  you  were  at  home,"  Fanny  promptly 
responded,  in  an  injured  and  indignant  tone.  "  And  if  you  are 
really  Mr.  Marsden,  I  consider  your  conduct,  in  not  telling  us 
so  when  we  first  saw  you,  as — as  extremely  strange,  to  say  the 
least  of  it !"  with  severe  emphasis. 


"  Is  it  so  extraordinary.  Miss  Stannard,  that  I  should  have 
hesitated  to  introduce  myself  as  that  dreadful  monster  of  whom 
you  expressed  such  horror  ?  Would  not  you  ladies  have  feared 
my  devouring  you  alive,  there  in  the  lonely  woods  ?" 

I  looked  at  Fanny,  and  she  looked  at  me.  At  first  she  bit 
her  lip,  and  tried  hard  to  preserve  her  haughty  look,  but  a  sense 
of  the  ludicrousness  of  the  situation  came  over  us,  atfd  we  both 
broke  into  a  laugh. 

"Mr.  Marsden,"  said  she,  "I  know  you  will  never  forgive 
me,  therefore  I  won't  ask  forgiveness." 

"On  the  contrary,  Miss  Stannard,  I  owe  you  thanks.  You 
have  led  me  to  see  what  a  selfish  and  unamiable  character  I 
am." 

"  But  you  are  not  the  man  whom  I  saw  two  years  ago,  and 
described  to  you  as  the — the  owner  of  this  place." 

"I  think  I  am  the  same.  1  had  met  with  an  accident,  and 
was  using  a  crutch,  which  gave  me,  I  don't  doubt,  an  awkward 
and  humpbacked  appearance.  I  also  wore  blue  glasses — blue, 
not  green,  if  yoix  please.  Miss  Stannard  ;  and  I  must  also  most 
humbly  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  set  blood- 
hounds on  your  track.  If  I  remember  aright,  they  were  two 
small  terriers — I  love  dogs,  and  have  a  number  of  them — and 
my  shouting  was  merely  to  call  them  back,  fearing  you  and  your 
companions  would  be  frightened  by  their  harmless  barking.  It 
is  true  that  I  once  shot  into  a  clump  of  bushes,  where  I  fancied 
a  hare  was  lying,  and  unfortunately  shot  a  brace  of  partridges 
which  had  already  been  trapped  by  one  of  our  poaching  village 
boys,  who,  on  seeing  me,  had  hastily  sought  that  place  of  con- 
cealment. I  hope  you  will  exonerate  me  from  the  wish  or  in- 
tention of  taking  the  life  of  that  innocent  child." 

"Oh,  pray,  don't  remember  all  the  foolish  things  I  said  !" 
pleaded  Fanny,  looking  distressed. 

"  You  said  some  very  wise  things,  I  assure  you.  I  have  been 
since  considering  your  suggestions,  and  have  concluded  that  I 
shall  be  a  happier,  as  well  as  a  more  useful  man,  if  I  adopt 
them,  and  let  some  sunshine  into  my  house  and  life.  I  have 
been  too  much  of  a  recluse,  perhaps — less  from  choice  than 
circumstances — but  not  quite  the  Beast  that  you  imagined, 
ladies." 

"I  thought  that  you  had  done  with  those  allusions?"  said 
Fanny,  sharply.  . 

"  1  wished  only  to  remark  that,  now  that  Beauty  has  conde- 
scended to  visit  my  grim  castle,  1  am  in  hopes  that  the  evil  spell 
may  be  broken,  and  1  become  a  transformed  being." 

He  said  this  with  such  an  air  of  demure  gravity,  mingled  with 
latent  humour,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  smile.  Fanny, 
however,  tossed  her  head,  as  we  rose  to  depart. 

"  I  see  you  have  stolen  my  roses,"  he  observed  ;  "  but  I  will  be 
generous,  and  beg  your  acceptance  of  more." 

So  wo  each  went  away  with  a  lovely  bouquet,  in  remembrance 
of  our  visit  to  the  Beast's  castle. 

I  was  only  eighteen  at  that  time,  yet  I  could  see  plainly  how 
this  afl'air  would  end.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Marsden  would  call  to 
see  us — as  he  did — and  how  he  and  Fanny  would  like  each  other 
more  upon  acquaintance — as  proved  the  case  ;  and,  when  I 
brought  my  visit  to  a  close,  1  was  as  certain  of  the  eventual 
result  as  though  it  had  been  already  settled  and  arranged. 

I  went  abroad,  not  long  after,  for  a  six  months'  sojourn,  and, 
before  my  return,  I  received  from  Fanny  a  letter,  in  which  she 
said  : 

"  You  would  hardly  know  the  castle  now,  nor  the  dear  old 
Beast,  so  entirely  are  they  transformed  ;  and  it  all  came  of  his 
saying,  '  Beauty,  will  you  marry  me  V  and  my  replying,  '  Yes, 
Beast,  yes  !'  So  we  are  very  happy,  and  want  you  to  hasten 
back  and  share  in  our  happiness." 


Rossini,  walking  one  day  in  Passy  with  a  friend,  passed  a 
stout  street  musician  singing  to  a  guitar,  in  the  most  horrible 
fashion,  the  serenade  from  "II  Barbiere."  The  composer 
stopped,  and  gave  the  vocalist  a  piece  of  money.  "What!" 
said  his  friend,  astonished — "  you  encourage  such  a  robust 
mendicant?  He  has  no  infirmity  needing  pity."  "Oh,"  re- 
turned Rossini,  "  didn't  you  hear  the  voice  with  which  he  is 
afflicted  ?" 
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DOING  AS  DONE  BY. 

Tho  French,  at  Wagram,  were  making  the  first  onset  of  battle, 
when  a  sergeant  of  infantry,  who  was  holding  his  company  in 
line,  upon  the  extreme  right  of  his  regiment,  was  set  upon  by  a 
yelping,  snarling  cur,  belonging  to  the  colonel.  The  old  soldier 
could  not  tamely  bear  this,  and  with  a  movement  like  lightning 
he  charged  bajouet  upon  the  dog,  and  ran  hitn  through  pro- 
bably to  the  heart.  The  colonel  saw,  and  being  near  to  the 
spot,  he  rode  up. 

"Look  you,  ray  man,  why  could  you  not  have  just  as  well 
made  at  my  dog  with  the  butt  of  your  musket '!" 

'■'■Parhlcu!  I'd  have  done  it,  Colonel,  if  the  brute  had  only 
made  at  me  in  the  same  way  !" 


LADY  AND  GENTLEMAN. 

What  makes  a  lady,  true  ? 
Not  blood  in  veins  of  blue, 
Not  silks  of  any  shade  or  hue. 

Nor  faultless  form  nor  face  of  beauty  ; 
Good  deeds,  pure  as  white  drops  of  dew, 
Are  diamouds  in  her  crowu  of  duty. 

What  makes  the  gentleman  ? 
Is  it  a  line  that  ran 
Through  musty  documents  that  can 

Reflect  no  honour  on  relations  ? 
He  has  a  clearer  record  than 
The  title  of  dead  generations. 

What  gives  a  lady  claim 
To  her  most  regal  name  ? 
Worth  more  than  praise  from  pens  of  fame, 

In  ringing  verse  and  classic  story  ? 
The  lilies'  snow,  the  roses'  flame 

We  braid  for  her  in  wreaths  of  glory. 

'Tis  modest  womanhood, 
Shown  in  a  life  that's  good — 
Self- poised,  and  not  the  slave  of  mood, 
We  find  her  at  the  couch  of  sorrow ; 
She  aids  the  weak  to  bear  their  load 
And  promises  a  fair  to-morrow. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COaNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TUB 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.]  ' 


Lesson  XLIIT. — Eclipsis  in  Nouns. 
Rule. — The  simple  prepositions  a  or  i,  in  ;  i^if\,  after  ;  and  ^Md, 
before,  cause  eclipsis  whether  the  article  be  expressed  or  not.  Some- 
times |-  is'prefixed  to  the  preposition  a,  thus,  'xc.  Annf  j>  is  often- 
times used  for  A.  Gaelic-speaking  people  use  these  forms  with  great 
ease,  frequency,  and  elegance. 

Vocabulary. 


distant. 


cein, 

Ctdtl, 

■odiL,  a  meeting. 
•oibpcAt),  exile, 
•out/,  going. 


Tpogu]-,  near. 
ToafiiiAc,  firm. 
feunniAp,  prosperous, 
ceAcc,  coming. 
c]\euii-peAp,  a  brave  man. 


1.  Ca  b-puiL  A  bi\ACAH\?  OA  re  a  in-bAile,  Ca  re  Aiinr  ah 
m-bAiLe.  C^re  rAtii-bAile.  2.  b-puil  re  a  ii-oibpeAt)  ?  Hi 'U  3 
Ca  111  ACAip  UV1M1--0UI  >i5-ceni.  4.  bi  riAt)  a  ni-bAile.  5.  Cd  Ati 
r.'Ai\  pti  reArmdc.  me  reuniiiAn.     0,  -Qo  ciiAio  ConmAC  a 

5-cein  Agitr  A  b-pogur.  ^^  lo'?  w-cedcc,  iAt\  ti-oul.  8.  sLdince 
niAiuASAc.    9.  Up  ■D-ceAcc  Coi\-iu\ic,    10.  ni  b-ruil  ijuine  Ain  bic 

lr  All  -OAlL.  ' 

1.  Where  is  her  brother  ?  He  is  in  (a)  town.  He  is  in  the  town. 
He  IS  m  town.  2.  Is  he  in  exile  ?  No.  3.  My  father  is  after  going 
afar,  4.  They  were  m  town.  5.  That  is  a  firm  (upright)  man!  6 
Cormac  went  far  and  near.  7.  After  coming,  after  going.  8.  Good 
health  to  you.  9.  Alter  Oormac  came  {,\fter  the  coming  of  Cormac). 
10.  There  is  not  a  person  at  all  at  the  meeting. 

(to  be  continued.) 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

EN1G.\1AS. 

1.  — By  James  Francis  M 'Ivors  : — 

My  first's  in  May,  though  not  in  June  ; 
My  next's  in  song,  but  not  in  tune  ; 
My  third's  in  cry,  also  in  yell ; 
And  whole  an  Irish  town  will  spell. 

2.  — By  Philip  N.  Gaflney  ;— 

My  first  is  in  Smith,  but  not  in  Jones  ; 
My  Second's  in  flesh,  but  not  in  bones  ; 
My  third  is  in  Franco,  but  not  in  Spain  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  ocean,  and  also  in  main  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  glass,  but  not  in  drink  ; 
My  sixth  is  in  skates,  but  nut  in  rink  ; 
My  seventh's  in  ink,  but  not  in  pen  ; 
My  eighth  is  in  now,  but  not  in  then  ; 
My  ninth  is  in  wind,  but  not  in  air  ; 
A  well  known  paper  my  whole  will  declare. 
CHARADE. 

3.  — By  Philip  N.  Gaffney  :— 

A  common  colour  my  first  may  be  reckoned  ; 
Part  of  the  body  will  give  you  my  second  ; 
The  both,  when  united,  will  bring  into  view 
A  favourite  bird,  no  doubt  known  to  you. 
SQUARE  WORDS. 

4.  By  Con  :— 

In  his  stately  hall  sat  Shane  the  Proud, 

'Mid  chiefs  and  ladies  fair. 
When  spoke  he  to  his  bard  aloud, 

With  courteous  princely  air  : — 

"  Sing  us,  O'Gneeve,  thy  sweetest  song, 

Of  love,  of  war,  or  mystic  art ; 
For  well  1  know  that  thou  canst  thrill 
Our  very  souls  when  'tis  thy  will  ; 
Then  let  thy  song  flow  like  the  rili. 

Ere  these  my  guests  depart." 

He  bowed  his  head,  that  minstrel  grey. 

Then  took  his  first  in  hand, 
And  from  the  strings  he  loved  so  well 
Came  music  like  a  fairy  spell, 
So  soft — ^so  sweet  ;  it  rose  and  fell 

Like  waves  upon  the  strand. 

My  second's  a  tree  that  yields  a  gum 

Used  in  the  healing  art. 
My  third  is  found  deep  in  the  ground, 
Of  every  tree  a  part. 
My  last  are  said  to  be  seen  with  the  fairies  ; 
With  men  they're  often  dogs,  cats,  and  canaries, 
DECAPITATION. 

5.  By  Con  :— 

Part  of  a  coach  or  car  behead. 

Part  of  yourself  'twill  be. 
Again  if  you  strike  oflF  the  head, 
A  kind  of  fish  you'll  see. 
Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  35  —1.  jRonge,  Rogue,  Roue. 
2.  Daisy,  dais,  is,  sad.    3.  Antelope.    4.  Milton. 


Beer. — In  early  times  beer  was  merely  an  infusion  of  malted 
grain,  partly  fermented  and  drunk  sweet.  By-and-by,  as  such 
a  compound  would  not  "  keep,"  spices,  cloves,  and  bitters,  as 
horehound  or  wormwood,  were  added.  Hops  were  not  used  in 
this  country  until  introduced  from  the  Netherlands  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  they  aroused  such  indignant  opposition 
that  their  use  was  forbidden  by  Parliament.  A  reaction 
followed,  however,  and  hops  became,  until  recently,  the  only 
bitter  for  brewing  permitted  by  the  law.  We  say  "until  re- 
cently," for  now  not  only  is  the  addition  of  any  wholesome 
bitter  sanctioned,  but  the  latitude  given  to  brewers  is  such  that, 
much  as  it  may  surprise  the  "  gentle  reader,"  beers  have 
actually  been  produced  which  are  innocent  of  hops  and  malt 
alike.  Usually,  however,  it  is  when  beer  passes  into  the  hands 
of  the  small  publican  that  its  manipulation  begins.    There  are 


few  of  these  enterprising  tradesmen,  in  fact,  who,  whether  they 
practise  it  or  not,  do  not  possess  a  recipe  for  making  something 
like  three  barrels  out  of  two.  The  basis  of  this  process  is 
naturally  water,  but,  as  the  ensuing  loss  of  colour  and  flavour 
would  probably  be  resented,  while  some  customers  would  feel 
aggrieved  by  the  consequent  loss  of  intoxicating  power,  Boniface 
has  recourse  to  many  ingenious  devices.  Sugar  helps  to  restore 
flavour,  caramel  colour,  and  salt  gives  a  fictitious  pungency, 
while,  to  recompense  those  injured  gentlemen  who  cannot  get 
drunk  fast  enough,  such  unconsidered  trifles  as  coccidus  indicus 
are,  though  happily  more  rarely,  added. 


ARTLESS  CHILDHOOD. 


On  the  outskirts  of  the  little  village  of  P  ,  there  lives  a 

somewhat  crabbed  widow  lady,  owner  of  a  house  and  small  farm. 
On  this  farm  are  several  apple  trees,  and,  in  the  bearing  time 
of  year  the  widow  is  often  called  on  by  children  begging  for 
apples. 

Last  Autumn  some  half  dozen  children,  ranging  from  five  to 
seven  years  of  age,  called  upon  the  widow,  and  one  of  them 
opened  their  errand  thus  : 

"  If  you  pleath,  Mith  W  ,  will  yer  give  uth  thome  ap- 
ples ?" 

" No,  I  won't !"  snapped  out  the  widow.  "Why don't  ye  go 
to  the  shop  and  git  a  half  bushel,  and  have  'em  charged  to 
me  ]" 

The  widow,  by  the  way,  had  an  account  at  the  village  shop. 
Away  scampered  the  children. 

A  short  time  afterward  Mrs.  W.  had  occasion  to  go  out.  In 
the  yard  she  met  the  children  returning,  and  lugging  among 
them  a  basket  of  apples. 

"  Hi !"  says  the  old  lady,  "  what  ye  got  there  ?" 

With  all  imaginable  simplicity,  one  of  the  children  looks  up 
and  answers  : 

"  If  ye  pleath,  Mith  W  ,  'ere's  yer  apples." 

Tableau,  representing  astonishment  and  rage. 


CAS-JETS.  g 

"  Do  you  see  any  grapes.  Bob  V  "  Yes  ;  but  there  is  dogs." 
"Big  dogs,  Bob?"  "Yes,  very  big."  "Then  come  along; 
these  grapes  are  not  ours,  you  know." 

When  Lord  Lawrence  was  chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  asked  him  how  he  got  on  with  the 
lady  members.  Lord  Lawrence  replied:  "Admirably;  they 
talk  so  much  less  than  the  men." 

"  Does  your  sister  Annie  ever  say  anything  about  me,  sissy  1" 
asked  an  anxious  lover  of  a  little  girl.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  she  said  if  you  had  rockers  on  your  shoes  they'd  make  nice 
cradles  for  my  dolls. " 

At  twenty  a  woman  searches  for  the  trailing  arbutus.  At 
twenty -five  she  is  after  horse  radish.  At  thirty  she  digs  roots 
for  her  blood.  Such  is  gentle  Spring  in  the  various  stages  of 
feminine  life. 

"Do  help  me  first,  mummy — do  help  me  first!"  "Why 
should  you  be  helped  first,  Gerald  1"  "  Because  I'm  waiting 
patiently,  and  haven't  asked  !" 

It  is  proposed  in  Indiana,  where  divorces  can  be  had  at  will, 
to  change  the  marriage  service  so  that  it  will  read,  "Who  dare 
take  this  woman  ?"  And  the  bridegroom  shall  answer,  "  I 
dare." 

An  abandoned  wretch  affirms  that  in  engaging  a  wife  only  a 
ring  is  necessary  ;  but  nothing  short  of  the  cash  will  secure  a 
good  servant  girl. 

"I presume  you  won't  charge  anything  for  jaat  re-membering 
me,"  said  a  one-legged  sailor  to  a  wooden-leg  manufacturer. 

Somebody  says,  "Every  failure  is  a  step  to  success."  This 
will  explain  why  the  oftener  some  men  fail  in  business  the 
richer  they  become. 

Why  does  a  cock  shut  his  eyes  when  he  crows  1  Because  he 
knows  it  ofi"  the  book. 

Childhood's  progress — From  pap  to  papa. 


LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnigrht  mnst  elaoie 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  Dnbliahing 
arrangements  compel  ub  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

J.  O'C— O'Callaghan's  Green  Book  has  been  long  out  of  print.  The 
only  chance  of  getting  a  copy  is  ou  some  old-book  stand.  Cobbett'a 
Reformation  will  be  sent  to  you  by  our  Manager  on  receipt  of  eight- 
pence  in  stamps.    No.  4  of  the  poems  is  unsuitable, 

T.  K.— WiU  pass. 

J.  E,  C. — It  has  some  poetic  merit ;  but  we  fear  more  emendations 
than  we  could  find  time  to  make  would  be  necessary  to  fit  it  to  meet  the 
public  eye. 

J.  F.  M.— So  far  as  we  are  aware  it  could  be  had  only  from  a  seller  of 
old  books,  in  which  case  the  price  would  be  a  matter  of  bargain. 

A  Lover  of  Young  Ireland.— Gill  and  Sons  were  the  publishers. 
We  believe  there  are  still  some  copies  on  hands.  If  so,  our  Manager 
will  send  you  one  by  post  for  Is  2d. 

Aodh. — Wanting  in  elevation. 

T.  M'G.— We  shall  find  a  corner  for  it. 

Con. — Received. 

An  Exile.— If  you  address  your  first  query  to  Mr.  John  Burns,  22 
Merchant's-quay,  Dublin,  forwarding  a  stamped  directed  envelope,  you 
may  learn.  We  would  not  advise  you  to  emigrate  at  all ;  the  prospect 
before  you  would  be  terribly  uncertain.  If  you  will  go,  however,  the 
United  States,  as  having  more  cities  than  Australia,  would  be  the 
preferable  place  for  you.  Our  decided  opinion  is  that  the  chances  of 
such  as  you  are  better  in  the  Three  Kingdoms  than  in  any  newly  settled 
country. 

J.  P.  P.— It  will  get  a  place. 

E.  OT. — We  shall  bear  the  matter  in  mind  if  we  receive  any  ap- 
plication. 

Sligeach.— Most  of  them  will  suit.  1.  We  do  not.  2.  Sarsfield  was  a 
Catholic.  The  other  question  we  expect  to  be  able  to  answer  next  week. 
The  word  is  one  we  mnst  hunt  up. 

J.  S. — Your  description  of  our  isle  is  wildly  inaccurate.  Indeed  at 
the  end  you  aeem  to  have  thought  so  yourself.  In  other  respects  the 
piece  reaches  a  respectable  Iftvel. 

M.  C. — Infinitely  too  long  for  our  columns. 

P.  J.  M.,  J.  P.  P.,  Con,  &c. — All  guessed  correctly;  but  where  is 
the  use  of  sending  the  answers  to  us  ?  The  solutions  are  given  weekly 
at  the  end  of  the  puazles,  so  that  everyone  can  see  for  himself  whether 
he  has  solved  correctly  or  not. 

Shamus. — There  is  literally  nothing  in  the  anecdote  itself,  which 
is  merely  the  record  of  what  is  called  "a  practical  joke."  Like  most 
"jokes"  of  the  kind,  it  has  very  little  humour  to  warrant  a  public  nar- 
ration of  the  event.  You,  however,  have  shown  some  literary  faculty 
in  the  telling,  which,  if  employed  on  a  more  promising  subject,  might 
prove  a  passport  to  our  columns. 

J.  T.  M'G.— Without  being  at  all  striking,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
homely  feeling  naturally  expressed  in  your  simple  verses,  and  we  have  de- 
cided to  give  them  a  place  on  an  early  occasion. 

Ariom. — The  conception  is  well  enough,  but  yc  ur  treatment  of  it  is 
most  inartistic.  Very  much  of  the  earlier  part  has  no  direct  bearing  on 
what  follows  ;  there  is  no  incident  until  the  close  ;  the  story  of  Jim 
is  interjected  not  only  causelessly  but  faul'cfuliy  ;  and  the  last  scene, 
which  with  skilful  handling  could  be  made  powerful,  is,  as  it  stands, 
extravagantly  impossible. 

J.  M.— We  were  compelled  very  reluctantly  to  sacrifice  a  half  dozen 
verses  of  the  poem  we  printed  in  our  last  issue,  each  of  which  had  some 
merit  to  recommend  it,  but  unfortunately  some  blemish  also  which  un- 
fitted it  for  publication.   If  you  vould  but  take  pains  ! 


"  Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature," — WiLUAM 
Smith  O'Bbuin. 
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"  Mother  and  sitter  screaming  leaped  up  and  ran  to  Denis,  whom  they  seized."— (See  page  623.) 

THE  SLEEVEEN. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock, 
Author  of    I  want  the  Land,"  "  In  the  Nick  of  Time,"  Moll 
Murtha,"  "  Nugget  Gulch,  &o." 

[AXL  RIGHTS  RESERVED.] 

Chapter  X.  —  (Contutokd), 
"Are  you  In  throuble,  Tim,  my  poor  fellow  1"  Dillon  whis- 
pered, with  an  air  of  real  concern.    "  If  so,  depend  on  me  for 
any  friendly  turn  in  my  power." 


"It's  yourself,  man  alive — not  me,"  Tim  replied,  whispering 
also,  but  with  vehement  gesticulation — "  thank  you  kindly  all  the 
same.  I  overh'ard  that  limb  of  OuIdNick,  Jimmy  Dowse,  tellin' 
Clinch  you  had  a  gun  or  something  here.  I  didn't  rightly  ketch 
all  he  said  ;  but  I  ran  over  to  tell  you  you  may  expect  the  polia 
soon,  so  you  must  at  ,once  put  the  waypon  away  where  they 
won't  find  it." 

Clinch's  little  clerk  here  produced  a  handkerchief  from  his 
hat,  and  mopped  his  face  with  the  superfluous  energy  which 
marked  his  most  ordinary  movements,  repeating  often  during 
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the  process,  in  a  vahement  whisper,  "Make  haate,  Dinny  ; 
there's  no  time  to  spare." 

To  his  astonishment,  however,  the  young  farmer  took  his 
hand  and  held  it  while  he  leisurely  said  : 

"  A  farm  is  a  good  thing  to  have,  Tim,  if  you  know  how  to 
till  it ;  an'  money  is  a  good  thing  if  you  know  how  to  use  it  ;  but 
a  thrue  friend  is  before  both,  an'  a  dail  scarcer  these  times.  Tim, 
I  said  just  now  you  might  depend  on  me  for  a  friendly  turn. 
If  ever  you  want  one" — here  he  wrung  the  clerk's  hand — "  call 
on  me — I'll  say  no  more.    Come  over." 

"  Put  it  out  o'  the  way  first,"  Tim  Qainn  urged. 

"  I  haven't  it,  Tim,"  Denis  calmly  answered,  "  because  they 
wouldn't  give  me  a  license.  D'you  think  I  could  afford  to 
get  into  throuble  by  keepin'  one  when  the  mother  an' iVIary  here 
has  no  one  but  myself  to  manage  for  'em  V 

While  the  above  murmured  colloquy  was  in  progress,  the  three 
women  at  the  table  had  been  employing  themselves  at  cup- 
tossing. 

As  some  readers  may  not  know  what  is  meant  by  "  cup-toss- 
ing," it  is  perhaps  well  to  explain  here  that  it  was  a  mode  of 
augury  high  in  favour  with  women  of  the  peasant  class  about 
the  period  of  this  story.  Its  method  was  simplicity  itself.  A 
tea  drinker  having  come  nigh  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  drained 
away  the  liquid  until  no  more  was  left  than  gave  a  slightly 
muddy  consistency  to  the  grounds  which  remained.  The  vessel 
then  received  a  quick  circular  motion  until  the  particles  of  the 
dregs  were  widely  diffused  around  the  inside  of  the  cup,  when 
the  manipulator  suddenly  turned  it  mouth  downwards — or,  in 
the  terminology  of  this  humblest  of  the  black  arts,  "  tossed"  it — 
when,  having  been  allowed  to  drain  for  a  time,  it  was  turned 
mouth  upwards,  and  the  position  of  its  contents  narrowly 
scanned,  with  a  view  to  being  "  read." 

To  a  lively  imagination  the  scattered  tea-grounds  were  easily 
suggestive  of  a  variety  of  shapes  and  forms,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, mortal  and  immortal  ;  and  she  read  the  cup  best  who  was 
most  adroit  in  discovering  therein  resemblances  to  men  and 
things  that  could  hi  quickly  worked  up  into  a  plausible  little 
story,  which  then  was  considered,  more  or  less  seriously,  in  the 
light  of  a  prediction. 

"Head  that,"  said  Miry  Dillon,  handing  her  mother  a  cup 
which  had  been  put  through  the  usual  process.  "  What's  that 
big  black  square  thing  there  ?    A  coffin,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  God  bltss  us  all !"  Mrs.  Dillon  murmured  ia  alarm  ;  and 
then,  rather  sharply,  "  What  put  that  in  your  head,  you  foolish 
girl?  Don't  you  see 'tis  a  thrunk — an  American  thrunk — be 
the  way  the  haadles  is  in  the  ends  of  id  ?  But.  whatsomever 
it  is,  it  has  nothing  to  say  to  you  anyway,  thanks  be  to  God  ! 
for  you're  not  here  at  all,"  she  continued  in  a  milder  tone,  as 
she  peered  into  the  cup. 

"There's  soma  girl  there  anyhow,  standin'  near  the  big 
black  thing — whatsomever  you  call  it,"  Mary  returned  with  a 
slight  shudder. 

"Yis,  I  see  her," — the  mother  replied — "I  see  her  sure 
enough,  an'  know  her  too.  It's  Judy  Herlahy — I  know  her  be 
her  big  cloak  all  puffed  out,  like  a  bladdher  for  a  football,  at 
the  back.  Don't  you  remember  the  last  night  she  was  here  the 
wind  got  in  it  the  minnit  she  opened  the  doore  to  go  out,  when 
it  was  near  betn'  tuck  clane  from  her  shouldhers,  an'  it  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  this  in  the  cup." 

"  I  do,  well,"  Mary  answered. 

"As  sure  a3  you  live,"  Mrs.  Dillon  said  with  sage  emphasis,  ! 
"poor  J udy  is  bound  for  Amerikey,  and  you'll  hear  soon  that 
she's  off  to  cross  the  salt  say. ''  j 

If  Mrs.  Dillon  were  asked  whether  she  believed  in  cup  tossing 
as  a  means  of  foretelling  the  future  she  would  have  answered 
no — that  it  was  a  sin  to  hold  any  such  belief  ;  but  in  all  probabi- 
lity she  would  have  added,  "  It's  mighty  quare,  though,  to  see 
how  sharp  the  cups  often  is ;"  and  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
cherished  thenotion — vaguely,  and  almost  unconsciously,  it  is  true, 
but  tenaciously  for  all  that — that  there  really  was  some  occult 
power  of  prediction  in  stewed  tea-drugs  when  submitted  to  the 
epell  of  circular  motion  in  a  teacup  emptied  in  the  ordinary  way  ] 
at  a  meal.  Consequently  she  was  much  startled  by  the  appear- 
ance in  Mary's  cap  of  a  dark  oblong  shape  wfiich  bore  infinitely 
more  resemblance  to  a  coffin  than  to  any  trunk,  American  or 


Irish,  that  was  ever  made  ;  and  this  resemblance  the  mother  was 
admitting  to  herself  not  only  while  chiding  Mary  for  having  seen 
it,  but  while  conjuring  up  the  figure  of  Judy  Herlahy  with  her 
inflated  cloak  from  the  almost  shapeless  outline  presented  by  a 
number  of  the  grounds  in  the  cup.  Lest  from  the  untoward 
circumstance  Mary  might  be  affected  by  a  fear  that  death  was 
coming  to  claim  her  soon,  the  old  woman — who  had  herself  been 
thrilled  for  a  moment  by  that  dreadful  fear — was  anxious  to  get 
the  conversation  changed  with  easy  naturalness,  and  cast  about 
for  a  subject  that  would  enable  her  to  do  so.  Her  eye  fell  on 
the  two  men  whispering  in  the  corner,  and  her  decision  was 
instantly  made. 

' '  What  are  ye  two  colloguin'  about  over  there  ?"  she  cried 
out.  "Why  don't  you  come  an'  sit  down,  Tim  Quinn  ?  Is  it 
despisin'  the  victuals  you  are  ?" 

"  Come  on,  Tim,"  the  young  man  said,  leading  the  way  to  the 
table. 

"  You  look  vexed,"  Nellie  Kearney  remarked  to  Denis. 

"  Not  vexed,"  he  replied,  endeavouring  to  shake  off  the 
abstraction  which  had  taken  possession  of  him — ' '  only  thinkin', " 

Tim  Quinn  thereupon  gave  a  graphic  description  of  so  much 
of  the  interview  between  Dowse  and  Clinch  as  he  had  overheard, 
when  the  three  women  in  a  breath,  and  as  though  they  were  ani- 
mated by  a  single  mind,  exclaimed  in  chorus  : 

"The  sleeveen !" 

"Ay,"  Denis  rejoined,  not  without  a  tinge  of  bittetness — 
"  sleeveen  is  a  good  name  for  him  sure  enough  ;  but  may  be 
villian  would  be  betther  ;"  and  seizing  his  teacup  he  gulped 
down  its  contents  at  a  draught,  as  though  the  unoffending  liquid 
were  the  sly  Jimmy,  who  was  thus  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
swallowed  up. 

Nellie  Kearney,  observing  the  frown  on  Dillon's  brow,  and 
seeking  to  distract  him  from  obviously  unpleasant  thoughts, 
snatched  up  the  vessel  he  had  laid  down,  whirled  it  around, 
and  put  it  bottom  upwards,  smiling  archly  the  while. 

"Your  fortune's  going  to  be  told  now,"  she  said  to  him  with  a 
tantalising  air  of  mockery  which  eflfectually  changed  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face.  "  Here,  ma'am,"  she  continued,  handing  the 
delft  across  the  table  to  Mrs.  Dillon,  "  see  what's  going  to  happen 
him." 

The  mother,  who  divined  the  girl's  purpose,  at  once  fell  in 
with  it,  and,  as  she  reached  for  the  cup,  gaily  remarked  : 

"  It  must  be  good  since  it  come  through  your  hands,  Nel  1  .  ' 

"  I'm  not  too  sure  o'  that,  ma'am,"  Nellie  rejoined,  as  she 
threw  a  sprightly  glance  at  Denis. 

"Nor  I,  aither,"  he  mumbled  to  himself  in  discontent. 

"  Oh-ho  ho  !"  Mrs.  Dillon  laughed  aloud—"  what  did  I  tell 
you,  Nellie  ?  Look  a'  here  !  Look  at  the  fat  chap  kneeliu', 
wud  his  nose  nigh  the  ground !  That's  Clinch.  'Tis  his  own 
self  is  in  it — divil  a  less ! — God  pardon  me  for  mintionin'  the 
ould  boy !  An'  the  sthraight  mwily-lookin'  boy  he's  on  hia 
knees  too — who  would  it  be,  avic,  but  you,  mo  bouchal  brah ! 
your  head  up  as  high  as  ever  ?"  she  exclaimed  with  a  touching 
mingling  of  pride  and  tenderness,  turning  a  fond  gaze  on  her 
son. 

"  I  pay  little  heed  to  pishogue  work,"  Denis  responded  cheer- 
fully, "  but  I  hope  this  '11  come  thrue  if  it  was  only  to  plaiae 
you,  mother  darlin'  ;''  and  he  repaid  her  look  of  love  in  full. 

"Toss  a  cup  for  Nellie,  Dinis  !"  Mrs.  Dillon  exclaimed  in 
high  glee  ;  "  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  you  know." 

"  He  needn't  mind  it,"  that  uncertain  maiden  quickly  inter- 
posed with  something  like  asperity. 

But  Denis  had  entered  for  the  nonce  into  the  humour  of  the 
scene,  and  was  not  to  be  baulked  by  any  save  an  extraordinary 
objection. 

The  moment  Mrs.  Dillon  received  the  cup  she  uttered  an 
ejaculation  of  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  then,  Nellie,"  she  pursued,  while  keeping  a  keenly  ob- 
servant eye  on  the  maiden,  "  'tis  yourself  is  the  lucky  girl ! 
A  coach  an'-four  for  you,  no  less !  an'  a  tall  dark  man  for  a  hus- 
band.   An'  he's  comin'  across  the  say  to  you  too." 

"He  may  stay  where  he  is,"  Nellie  responded  sharply,  a 
blush  mantling  in  her  cheek — "  I  don't  want  him — nor  his  coach- 
an'-four  aither,"  she  went  on  with  a  toss  of  her  head — "I'm 
well  enough  able  to  walk."    Then,  looking  down  on  the  table, 
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and  manceuvring  some  crumbs  under  her  fingers,  she  said,  with 
a  pretty  air  of  maidenly  pride,  "  I'll  never  marry  anyone — an' 
that's  all  that  need  be  said  about  it." 

Mrs.  Dillon,  quite  satisfied  for  the  present  with  the  efi'ect  of 
her  experiment  on  Nellie  Kearney's  feelings,  again  dexterously 
changed  the  subject  by  calling  on  Tim  Quiun  to  toss  his  cup  and 
let  her  read  the  result ;  and  the  excitable  little  man,  who  had 
felt  uncomfortably  in  the  background  for  some  time,  was  nothing 
loath  to  spring  to  the  front. 

"Musha,  rausha,  Tim,"  the  wise  woman  said  with  an  air  of 
bewilderment  as  she  peered  into  the  cup,  "the  dickens  must  be 
on  you  entirely.  There's  one,  two,  three," — she  went  on  count- 
ing up  to  fourteen—"  ay,  fourteen  o'  them — not  a  lie  in  id — 
fourteen  childher  comin'  down  to  you  out  o'  the  sky.  There's 
the  sky,  au'  there's  the  childher,"  she  explained,  pointing  into 
the  cup  with  her  finger. 

"Is  id  wud  the  fourteen  I  have  already  ?"  Tim  almost 
shouted,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  Of  coorse — what  else  would  it  be  ?"  Mrs.  Dillon  soberly  re- 
turned, although  there  was  a  twinkle  of  mirth  in  her  eye  which 
everyone  but  Tim  saw  plainly. 

"Holy  Aigypt !"  he  exclaimed  in  horror,  falling  limply  into 
his  chair,  where  he  lay  for  a  time,  overcome  by  the  startling  in- 
telligence. "  What'll  I  do  at  all  at  all  V  he  at  length  mur- 
mured. 

A  hearty  laugh  from  all  the  others  broke  in  on  his  sad  re- 
verie ;  and  in  a  moment  he  understood  that  he  was  victim  of  a 
joke,  whereupon  he  instantly  straightened  his  back,  and  laughed 
as  loudly  as  all  of  them  together,  and  kicked  his  heels  vigor- 
ously against  the  earthen  floor  in  wild  delight — possibly  at  hia 
sudden  relief  from  so  many  threatened  little  blessings. 

The  usually  grave  Mrs.  Dillon  went  on  exerting  herself  to 
retain  by  her  hearth  the  pleasantry  which  Denis  had  heretofore 
kept  there,  but  which  on  the  present  occasion  seemed  to  have 
parted  company  from  him  ;  and  for  nearly  an  hour  she  suc- 
ceeded tolerably.  But,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  it  was  evident 
that  the  young  man's  thoughts  were  inclined  to  wander  occa- 
sionally ;  and  at  last  he  asked  abruptly  : 

"  When  did  Jimmy  Dowse  laive  off  to-day  ?" 

"  We  don't  know,"  the  mother  answered. 

"  He  didn't  come  in  to  his  dinner  wud  the  rest,  I  think — not 
to  my  memory,  anyhow,"  Denis  remarked. 

"  He  did  not,"  Mary  put  in  with  decision. 

"  He  wasn't  here  all  day,  now  I  come  to  think,"  Mrs.  Dillon 
observed.  ^ 

"  He's  here  now,"  Mary  tartly  remarked,  as  the  latch  raised 
to  admit  Jimmy  himself. 

Denis  pushed  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  a  thundercloud 
of  frown  on  his  brow. 

"  Couie  here,  Jimmy  Dowse,"  he  commanded,  in  a  voice  of 
ominous  calm.  "Did  I  ever  give  you  cause  to  have  a  spite 
agen  me  ?" 

"  You,  Mr.  Dillon — he-he  ! — oh  no.  What  put  that  in  your 
head  ?" 

"  Did  I  ill-thrate  you  in  any  way  V 

"  You  1"  quoth  Jimmy  with  the  air  of  a  man  surprised  by  a 
practical  joke  played  off  on  him,  but  taking  it  in  the  best  of 
humour — "you,  Mr.  Dillon?  Sure  you  couldn't  do  it  to  any- 
one— he-he  !— not  if  you  were  thryin'  your  beat." 

"  There's  the  doore,  then  !"  And  Dillon  meaningly  pointed 
to  the  entrance. 

Jimmy  was  confounded  for  a  minute.  He  twisted  his  old  hat 
in  his  hands  as  he  pondered  intently. 

"  I  must  see  if  I'm  found  out,"  he  thought,  not  without 
alarm  ;  "it  '11  be  safest  to  know." 

"  Clear  out !"  Denis  roared,  half  rising  from  his  seat. 

Nellie  Kearney  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  his  arm,  saying 
with  an  air  of  gentle  authority  to  which  he  at  once  submitted  : 

"  Be  quiet !    Don't  vex  yourself  wud  the  bound." 

"  Mr.  Dillon,"  Jimmy  began,  with  a  leer  meant  to  express 
amiability,  his  eyes  meanwhile  taking  in,  in  a  lightning 
glance,  the  hostile  aspect  of  all  the  faces  around — "Mr.  Dillon, 
did  you  ever  know  me  to  do  a  haporth  o'  harm  to  anyone,  from 
your  own  self  to  the  child  ouboru  ?    I  ask  you  that." 

Denis's  eyes  flashed  with,  anger ;  but  what  he  might  have 


said  or  done  in  reply  remains  unknown,  since  Nelly  Kearney 
again  commanded  him  to  "  be  quiet,"  and  quiet  he  therefore 
'  stayed. 

"Why  don't  you  bo  oft'  when  you're  tould,  you  cur  ?"  Mary 
Dillon  sharply  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Dillon  !"  came  from  Dowse  ;  and  there  was  an 
inflection  of  mild  reproof  in  the  creakiug  voice,  and  an  attitude 
of  resignation  about  the  attenuated  form,  as  of  a  good  man 
undergoing  trials  in  a  Christian  spirit,  which  sensibly  appealed 
to  Mrs.  Dillon's  pity. 

"Maybe,  Dlnis,"  she  said  half  questioningly,  "you're 
wrongin'  an  innocent  craiture." 

"Innocent — ha-ha!"  the  son  returned  with  a  short  scornful 
laugh.  "  I've  been  puttin'  this  an'  that  together,  an  I  believe  I 
know  my  man  purty  well  now  ;  an'  mind  me  !"  he  pursued  with 
i  bitter  emphasis,  "the  day  Jimmy  Dowse  dies  a  man  11  be 
hanged.  Are  you  goin'  ?"  he  concluded,  turning  fiercely  on  the 
I  object  of  his  wrath. 

I     "  Won't  you  tell  me  what's  all  this  for  1    If  I  knew  what's 
agen  me  I  could  clear  it  up  maybe,"  Dowse  persisted,  without 
1  stirring  an  inch  from  his  position,  his  hands  clasped,  his  body 
stooped,  and  a  sanctimonious  grin  of  supplication  on  his  face. 

The  cauldrons  of  Dillon's  seething  anger  here  boiled  over. 
Breaking  from  Nellie's  light  firm  grasp  without  an  effort,  he 
sprang  on  Jimmy,  and  before  that  worthy  was  well  aware  of 
the  attack  he  found  himself  stretched  on  the  earthen  floor,  with 
sensations  akin  to  those  which  a  boiler  explosion  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  might  have  generated. 

Mother  and  sister,  screaming,  leaped  up  and  ran  to  Denis, 
whom  they  seized  and  led  away  unresistingly.  Nellie  Kearney 
suddenly  appeared  before  him,  flushed  with  vexation. 

"  I'm  ashamed  o'  you,  Dinny  Dillon,"  she  said,  with  a  sharp 
light  stamp  of  her  foot  by  way  of  emphasis,  a  yellow  flash  leap  • 
ing  out  from  the  depths  of  her  dark  eyes — "  to  go  dirty  your 
hands  wud  the  like  of  him  !" 

Denis  Dillon  thought  she  had  never  seemed  so  gloriously 
beautiful  before. 

"All  my  patience  was  laid  out,  Nelly,"  he  replied  humbly, 
"  an'  I  had  no  more  left." 

"  Och  !"  she  answered  shortly,  turning  away,  "  I  won't  listen 
to  such  raumaush." 

Denis's  eyes  followed  her  ;  but  t»he  attention  of  all  was  soon 
exacted  by  Dowse,  who,  having  risen  to  his  feet,  was  now  tele- 
scoped out  to  his  full  height,  and  was  screaming  : 
I     "  Gimme  a  month's  notice  or  a  month's  wages,  Dinny  Dillon. 
,  That's  my  right." 

I  "  I'll  give  you  while  I  count  five  to  be  the  other  side  o' 
that  doore,"  was  the  reply,  sternly  delivered.  "  One— two — 
three"  

Dowse  got  nearer  to  the  entrance,  and  raised  the  latch. 

"I'll  take  the  law  o'  you— I'll  see  you  in  jail  yet,  you 
upstart,"  he  shrieked  vindictively. 

"Four" — Dillon  went  on  deliberately  counting — "  five." 

He  made  a  rush  for  the  door.  Jimmy  flung  himself  outside, 
and  into  the  arms  of  Father  Donoghue,  who  was  just  about  to 
enter.  Denis  stopped  at  sight  of  the  priest,  but  the  latter  had 
seen  enough  to  know  that  there  had  been  strife  within.  Ridding 
himself  of  Dowse,  he  entered. 

"I  am  sorry,  Dillon,  to  see  this,"  he  began  gravely  ;  "but  I 
will  not  reprove  you  now.  At  present  you  have  more  cause  for 
sorrow  than  for  anger.  I  deeply  regret  that  I  have  failed  in  my 
mission.    Mr.  Clinch  is  determined  to  evict  you." 

"  0  my  God!"  burst  from  Mary  Dillon  in  a  low  wail  of  an- 
guish. 

"And,  besides,"  Father  Donoghue  continued,  "he  charges 
you"  

"  He-he  he  !"  interrupted  Jimmy  from  the  doorway — "oh! 
the  fun,  the  fun !    Did  I  ever  see  the  like  ?"  _ 

All  turned  towards  him,  filled  with  various  feelings  ;  but 
Dillon,  in  whom  anger  was  still  uppermost — anger  certainly  not 
abated  by  what  he  had  just  heard  from  Father  Pat — was 
about  to  rush  again  on  Dowse,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sharp 
quick  cry  from  Nellie  Kearney  : 

"  Oh  !  look  at  Mary  !" 

He^  turutd  to  behold  his  sister  tottering,  and  had  barely 
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time  to  spring  to  her  side  and  catch  her  in  his  arms  before  she 
swooned.    The  news  that  their  home  was  soon  to  be  theirs  no  j 
more  had  proved  too  much  for  her  weakened  nerves. 

She  was  borne  to  a  chair  by  Denis  amid  a  din  caused  by  the 
loud  wails  of  the  mother  and  the  vehement  exclamations  of  Tim 
Quinn. 

"  Peace !"  came  in  the  calm  authoritative  tones  of  the  priest — 
"  stand  off !  give  her  air  !" 

Nellie  Kearney,  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  at  the  moment 
Denis  caught  his  sister  in  his  arms,  now  came  running  from  an 
inner  room  with  water. 

Mary's  swoon  was  deep  and  prolonged.  While  eflforts  were 
being  made  to  restore  her,  and  confusion  seemed  at  its  height, 
it  was  added  to  overwhelmingly  by  the  entrance  of  Constable 
Phibbs  and  four  of  his  party  of  policemen,  equipped  with 
bayoneted  carbines.  Phibbs  held  in  his  hand  a  hocse-pistol 
which  he  had  found  in  the  thatch  of  the  house  ;  and  the  wea- 
pon was  the  same  that  Dowse  had  purchased  in  Dublin. 

"  Halt !  ground  arms  !"  ordered  the  constable. 

The  four  policemen,  standing  inside,  covering  the  door, 
obeyed.  Phibbs  advanced  to  where  Denis  was  upholding  the 
still  insensible  form  of  Mary,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  young 
man's  shoulder. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  do  it,"  he  said  with  his  usual  mingling 
of  accents  ;  "  but  it's  my  duty  to  arrest  you  on  a  charge  of 
having  arms  in  a  proclaimed  district." 

"Don't  you  think,  constable,"  Denis  coolly  replied,  "you'd 
betther  look  for  'em  and  find  'em  first." 

"  It  isn't  likely  I'd  overlook  my  duty  in  that  respect,"  Phibbs 
stiffly  returned.    "I've  found  this  in  your  thatch," 

Denis's  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  His  mind  also  made  a  spring 
that  brought  it  to  a  conviction,  which  he  announced  thus,  speak- 
ing with  the  haste  of  deep  excitement : 

*'  Jimmy  Dowse  put  it  there." 

"Did  you  see  him?"  quickly  returned  Phibbs,  well  pleased 
at  the  charge. 

"No,  but  I  heard"   Denis  broke  oif,  his  eye  having 

fallen  on  Tim  Quinn  cowering  away  in  almost  mortal  fear  lest 
his  share  in  the  matter  should  be  disclosed,  and  so  be  brought 
under  Clinch's  notice. 

"  Speak  out,  Denis  Dillon,"  the  priest  exhorted,  "  if  you  can 
throw  light  on  an  iniquity." 

"  I  can't,  Father  Pat,"  the  young  farmer  sorrowfully  replied  ; 
"  if  I  do  I'll  maybe  get  a  good  friend  into  throuble.  J  suppose 
I  must  go  wud  you  now,  constable  ]" 

"You  must." 

Needless  is  it  to  describe  how  Mrs.  Dillon  flung  her  arms 
around  her  son  as  if  she  would  detain  him  against  a  host,  or 
how  she  smote  the  air  with  wails  of  woe  and  shrieks  of  agony 
and  cries  of  vengeance.  Phibbs's  grasp  still  rested  on  Dillon's 
shoulder. 

"Bear  up,  mother  dear,"  Denis  consolingly  said,  gently  striv- 
ing with  one  hand  to  loosen  her  impassioned  clasp,  while  with 
the  other  he  yet  supported  the  still  insensible  girl — "  bear  up. 
Don't  lose  heart.  Trust  in  God.  All  will  come  right.  Nelly 
agra,  hould  up  poor  Mary.  Father  Pat,"  he  continued,  his 
voice  husky  from  emotion,  "  wiU  you  look  after  the  poor  mother, 
sir  ]" 

The  priest  advanced,  took  Mrs.  Dillon's  hands,  and  quietly 
led  her  away.    She  made  no  attempt  to  resist  him. 

Jimmy  Dowse,  coming  back  to  triumph  over  the  man  who  had 
thrown  him  to  the  ground  a  while  before,  now  made  his  presence 
known  by  a  characteristic  laugh. 

"  He-he-he !"  he  chuckled  ;  "  I  said  I'd  see  you  in  jail,  Dinny 
Dillon,  but  I  didn't  think  my  words 'd  come  thrue  so  soon — 
he  he  !" 

"Secure  that  fellow!"  thundered  Phibbs;  and  two  of  the 
policemen  grabbed  him  and  held  him  fast  between  them  with  a 
hearty  good  will  that  was  pleasant  to  behold. 

"  What's  this  for  V  Dowse  squeaked  in  a  miserable  whine. 

"I  arrest  you  on  suspicion  of  having  arms  in  a  proclaimed 
district,"  Phibbs  sternly  responded. 

"  But  I  haven't  any  arms,  constable  dear,"  Jimmy  cringingly 
expostulated. 

"  I  have  found  arms  in  this  house,"  the  constable  declaored  in 


his  most  official  manner,  "and  as  I  find  two  of  ye  men  resid- 
j  ing  here,  it's  my  duty  to  take  ye  both  into  custody." 
I     Dowse,  submitting  to  the  inevitable,  made  no  further  re- 
mark. 

The  prisoners  were  each  placed  between  two  policemeD, 
Dillon  in  front,  and  Dowse,  utterly  crestfallen,  at  the  rare. 
Phibbs  stood  apart,  facing  a  side  of  his  men. 

"  Good-bye  and  God  bless  you,  mother  !"  Denis  cried  aloud, 
turning  his  head  to  get  a  last  look.  "  Good-bye,  Nelly  !  Poor 
Mary !" 

The  constable  hastily  drew  his  cuflF  across  his  eyes. 
"  Shoulder  arms  !    March !"  he  shouted,  as  though  his  voice 
were  required  to  reach  the  ears  of  a  whole  battalion. 

Before  half  an  hour  had  passed,  both  prisoners  were  securely 
locked  up  in  the  police  station  of  Kiltymoine. 

(to  be  continued.) 


AN  EXILE'S  DAY-DREAM. 


BY  MAC. 


In  the  stillness  of  the  gloaming  of  a  lovely  Summer  day, 

When  the  hammer  of  the  quarry-man  was  still, 
The  village  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  good-wives  gone  to  pray, 

And  the  moon  was  just  appearing  o'er  the  hill ; 
But  I  heeded  not  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  fair  to  see, 

Nor  the  moon,  nor  the  church  was  in  my  mind  ; 
For  my  spirit  had  returned  to  that  cottage  o'  the  lea 

Where  my  home  and  my  friends  I  left  behind. 

And  the  old  familiar  forms  rose  up  before  me  then. 

In  the  magic  of  a  soal-iuspiring  dream, 
And  I  thought  that  I  was  walking  in  the  old  familiar  glen, 

And  beneath  me  was  the  placid  little  stream. 
The  woods  and  fields  around  me  and  the  darkly  wooded  hill 

Were  just  as  they  had  been  in  other  days  ; 
And  the  blackbird  and  the  mavis  with  their  joyous  music  tbrUl, 

And  the  haymakers  were  singing  on  the  braes. 

And  I  saw  a  reverend  figure  well  known  to  me  of  yore— 

'Twas  my  father  !  his  hair  was  turning  grey  ; 
And  yet  another  figure  at  the  homely  cottage  door— 

I  saw  her  form  and  features  clear  as  day. 
'Twas  my  mother  !  she  was  asking  would  I  ever  come  again. 

Or  if  there  was  a  letter  from  her  son  ; 
And  I  saw  the  look  of  sorrow  that  betokened  mental  pain, 

As  the  old  man  answered,  sighing,  "There  is  none," 

And  I  saw  my  brothers  coming  from  the  fields  among  the  hay. 

And  my  sisters  all  to  meet  them  gaily  run, 
And  the  sweet  ambrosial  evening  of  that  lovely  Summer  day 

Was  passed  away  in  frolic  and  in  fun. 
And  from  my  father's  forehead  the  shadow  passed  away, 

And  my  mother  quite  forgot  her  recent  woe  ; 
And  I  heard  the  charming  music  that  my  brother  used  to  play 

On  the  soft  and  touching  fiddle  with  the  bow, 

• 

And  should  I  be  ashamed  if  in  that  familiar  scene, 

When  all  that  I  had  loved  were  gathered  here, 
A  bright  and  lovely  form  in  that  circle  I  had  seen. 

Than  father,  mother,  sister,  still  more  dear  ? 
Alas  !  I  was  but  dreaming  a  dream  both  wild  and  vain 

When  I  thought  that  form  entrancing  I  could  see  ; 
And  the  sad  and  weary  waking  made  the  truth  appear  too  plain — 

I  was  far  from  the  cottage  o'  the  lea. 

And  all  was  quickly  changed  from  that  bright  delusive  dream 

To  the  sad  and  weary  scenes  of  every  day  ; 
And  no  wonder  that  the  world  to  me  should  sadder  seem 

When  home  and  friends  had  vanished  quite  away. 
The  hills  and  vales  of  Yorkshire  appeared  to  me  alone — 

They  were  beautiful,  but  they  were  strange  to  me, 
And  1  could  not  help  but  sigh  for  my  dear  old  Irish  home 

In  the  lovely  little  cottage  o'  the  lea. 


It  is  singular  how  early  in  life  a  child  gains  the  reputation  of 
resembling  the  riehest  and  best-looking  relations. 
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THE  HEIRESS. 


By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  XXV. 
"Night  brings  counsel,"  aaya  the  adage,  and  "colours  seen 
by  candle-light  do  not  look  the  same  by  day,"  says  the  poet. 
Both  are  exceedingly  true.  Livingston  rises  next  morning,  and 
his  first  thought,  aa  he  recalls  all  that  passed  last  night,  is  one 
of  simple,  utter,  intense  consternation.  Carried  away  by  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  by  the  charm  of  her  eyes,  her  voice, 
the  appearance  of  the  crowd,  he  has  asked  Sleaford's  Joanna  to 
be  his  wife.  The  memory  absolutely  stuns  him.  All  the  fever 
of  his  throbbing  pulses  ia  allayed  now,  and  he  knows  he  no  more 
ia  in  love  with  her  than  he  waa  with  his  cousin  Olga.  Once 
again,  as  often  before,  hia  heated,  hot  headed  recklessness  has 
played  him  false,  his  fickle  fancy  led  him  astray.  He  has  asked 
the  last  woman  in  the  world  he  should  have  asked  to  be  hia 
•wife,  and  she  has  not  said  no.  She  has  said  nothing — he  re- 
members that  now  ;  but  in  these  cases  saying  nothing  ia  equi- 
valent to  saying  yes. 

Well,  his  fate  is  fixed — he  must  be  true  to  her  he  has  asked  ; 
she  must  never  know  of  this  revulsion  of  feeling — Sleaford's 
Joanna  must  be  his  wife.  It  ia  thua  ahe  forces  heraelf  on  his 
imagination — no  longer  as  Jenny  Wild,  the  singer,  fair  and 
stately  but  wild,  ragged,  devil  may- care,  she  rises  persistently 
before  him.  He  does  all  he  can  to  banish  the  memory— in  vain. 
The  image  of  the  little  barefoot  tatterdemalion,  the  drudge  of 
Sleaford's,  is  the  only  image  rebellious  recollection  will  bring 
up.    And  last  night  he  told  her  he  loved  her. 

It  is  with  a  very  gloomy  face,  a  very  impaired  appetite,  Mr. 
Livingston  sits  down  to  his  breakfast.  He  is  not  much  of  a 
hero,  this  fickle  Frank— less  of  a  hero  than  usual,  even,  at  this 
crisis  of  his  life.  But  unhappily — or  the  reverse — the  world  ia 
not  made  up  of  heroes,  and  Livingston  goea  with  the  majority. 
What  will  hia  mother  say,  his  fretful,  ambitious,  fastidious 
mother?  What  will  the  Ventnors  say?  Wh%^  will  Olga  ?— 
Olga,  who  has  always  especially  disliked  and  distrusted  Joanna 
— Olga,  who  has  pride  of  birth  enough  for  a  royal  princess. 
He  cm  see  the  wonder,  the  incredulity,  the  acorn  of  the  blue 
chill  eyes. 

But  it  ia  too  late  for  all  such  thoughts  ;  what  is  done  cannot 
be  undone  ;  he  has  chosen,  and  must  abide  by  his  choice.  He 
must  keep  faith  with  her,  and  she  deserves  a  much  better  man. 
She  shall  never  suspect  that  he  regrets.  He  will  inform  his 
mother — the  sooner  the  better  ;  he  will  accept  her  wrath  and  her 
reproaches,  he  will  marry  Joanna  out  of  hand,  and  hurry  her 
away  with  him  to  Italy.  That  will  look  like  flight,  and  flight 
will  look  like  cowardice,  but  he  has  not  much  trust  in  hiaown 
moral  courage.  In  Italy  they  can  live  as  artists  live — he  cer- 
tainly has  nothing  very  brilliant  to  offer  his  bride — he  will  cast 
off  the  idleness  of  a  life-time,  and  go  to  work  with  a  will.  Of 
course  Joanna  must  go  on  the  stage  no  more  ;  poor  he  may  be, 
but  not  so  poor  as  to  compel  his  wife  to  work  for  her  living. 

"  In  Rome  I  can  keep  her  on  black  bread  and  melon  rinda," 
he  says,  with  a  rather  grim  laugh,  "  until  fame  and  fortune  find 
me  out.  She- is  the  sort  of  woman,  I  think,  to  whom  love  will 
sweeten  even  black  bread  and  melons.  Though  why  she  should 
care  for  me  Heaven  knows  !  She  ia  worth  a  million  such  weak- 
minded,  vacillating  fools  as  I  am !" 

He  takes  his  hat,  and  tries  to  clear  the  cloud  from  his  brow, 
and  to  look  like  hia  natural  self,  as  he  hurries  through  the  sun- 
lit, hot,  hot  streets.  He  is  not  very  successful  perhaps,  or  her 
eyes  are  not  easily  baffled,  for,  in  one  long,  grave,  ateadfast 
glance,  she  reads  all  hia  trouble  in  his  tell-tale  face,  then  turns 
slowly  away.  The  rooms  are  littered  with  trunks,  bags,  boxes, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  flitting. 

"  You  find  me  in  the  midst  of  my  exodus,"  she  says,  dropping 
his  hand,  and  going  on  with  her  work.    "I  always  oversee  my 
packing  my.self.    So  many  things  are  sure  to  be  left  behind. 
Find  a  seat  if  you  can,  although  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ask  I 
you.    In  ten  minutes  we  start."  1 

She  ia  putting  on  her  hat,  and  twisting  a  gray  tissue  veil  ' 
around  it,  before  the  glass,  aa  she  speaks.    Except  that  first 


earnest,  searching  look,  she  has  not  turned  to  him  once, 
although  there  is  no  slightest  change  in  her  pleasant  friendly 
manner. 

"Joanna  !"  he  begins  impetuously,  a  touch  of  remorse  sting- 
ing him,  "  you  must  still  wear  the  ring  I  gave  you  last  night.  I 
protest,  I  forgot  until  this  moment  all  about  the  other," 

He  does  not  think  of  all  that  his  words  imply.  It  is  early 
hours  for  a  lover  to  forget.  She  says  nothing — her  white  slen- 
der hands  are  uplifted,  arranging  the  hat.  He  glances  at  them, 
and  sees  no  ring. 

"  What !"  he  says,  "  you  have  taken  it  off  already  ?" 

"Your  ring  ?"  she  says,  quietly.  "  Oh,  yes,  it  was  too  large. 
Take  it  back,  wear  it  again — pray  do  ;  it  ia  of  no  use  to  me.  I 
may  lose  it,  carrying  it  about,  and  indeed  I  cannot  wear  it.  It 
is  greatly  too  large  for  anything  but  my  thumb."  ' 

She  laughs,  and  holds  i,  out  to  him.  He  can  do  nothing  but 
take  it. 

"  Very  well  ;  as  you  say,  it  must  be  too  large  ;  I  will  send  you 
a  more  suitable  one  before  the  week  is  out.  I,  too,  am  off  this 
morning  Joanna,  to  hunt  up  my  missing  mother,  and  tell  her 
all  !" 

She  turns  a  little  pale,  but  her  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  glove  she 
is  buttoning. 

"  Pray  do  not,"  she  says,  earnestly.  "  Oh,  pray  do  not — just 
yet.  Give  me  time,  give  yourself  time.  You  Kre  not  sure  of 
yourself — wait,  wait !  There  is  no  hurry.  Truly,  truly,  Frank, 
I  would  much  rather  you  did  not.  Promise  me  you  will  not 
speak  to  your  mother." 

"Carriage  is  waiting,  Jenny,  my  dear,"  says  Professor  Eric- 
son,  popping  in  his  bald  head,  "  and  not  a  second  to  lose.  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Livingston.  Time  and  trains,  you  know,  wait  not 
for  any  man." 

"  Promise,"  she  exclaims,  looking  at  him  with  those  dark,  in- 
tense, serious  eyes. 

But  he  only  smiles  and  clasps  her  gloved  hands. 

"  I  will  write  to  you,"  he  says,  "  and  send  you  that  ring.  You 
will  wear  it,  will  you  not  ?  I  promise  you  it  shall  be  pretty,  and 
not  too  large.  And  do, not  let  your  countless  admirers  or  the 
dissipations  of  Newport  make  you  forget  during  my  enforced 
absence.  I  shall  not  be  a  day  longer  than  I  can  help,  and  I  shall 
have  much  to  say  to  you  of  my — of  our  future  plane,  when  next 
we  meet." 

Nothing  more  is  said.  He  places  her  in  the  carriage  beside 
Madame  Ericson,  and  leans  forward  to  talk  until  it  starts.  It 
has  not  been  a  very  lover-like  meeting  or  parting,  and  he  notices 
that  Joanna  is  very  pale  as  she  leans  out  with  a  smile  to  wave 
her  hand  in  adieu.  Then  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  he  is 
thoughtfully  stalking  along  to  the  depot  to  take  the  train  to  hia 
penitential  destination. 

It  is  a  long,  hot,  dusty,  disagreeable  ride  ;  Livingston  sits  in 
the  smoking  car,  and  plays  euchre,  and  geta  through  unlimited 
cigars  and  newspapers,  and  the  grimy  hours,  as  best  he  may. 

Twilight  ia  falling,  misty  and  blue,  aa  he  reaches  his  journey's 
end,  and,  glad  to  stretch  hia  legs  a  bit,  he  starts  off"  briskly  to 
walk  to  a  hotel.  The  streets  are  crowded  ;  the  lamps  are  lit, 
and  twinkle  through  the  Summery  gloaming.  Suddenly  there 
is  a  commotion,  a  shouting,  a  scattering  and  screaming  of  the 
crowd.  A  pair  of  horses  have  taken  fright  at  something,  and 
atarted  at  a  furioua  pace  along  the  streets.  There  is  a  rushing 
and  shrieking  of  women — the  runaways  dash  across  the  side- 
walk, upsetting  everything  and  everybody,  and  lashing  out  at 
all  obstacles.  Stop  them  !  stop  them !  shout  a  score  of  hoarse 
voices.  They  flash  past  Livingston  like  a  black  whirlwind,  and 
he  leaps  aside  barely  in  time.  A  young  girl  beside  him  is  less 
fortunate.  The  carriage-pole  strikes  her,  and  she  is  flung  heavily 
to  the  ground,  directly  at  his  feet.  The  excited  crowd  dash  by, 
heedless  of  the  prostrate  figure,  and  Livingston,  stooping  down, 
lifts  her  in  his  arms,  and  finds  her  insensible,  and  bleeding 
freely  from  a  cut  in  the  head. 

This  is  a  situation  !  He  glances  about  in  consternation,  and 
sees  near  the  glowing  globes  of  a  druggist's.  To  hurry  hither,  to 
summon  assistance,  to  place  her  in  a  chair,  and  support  her 
there  while  the  man  of  drugs  examines  her  wouuds,  ii  but  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

"  A  very  nasty  little  cut,"  the  druggist  says,  "  aud  unplea- 
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santly  close  to  the  temple.    Still  she  is  not  killed,  and  this  | 
wound  will  not  amount  to  much  if  she  has  received  no  other 
hurt.    Knocked  down  by  the  carriage  pole,  you  say  1    Poor  j 
young  lady  !    Hold  up  her  head,  sir,  if  you  please  ;  I  will  stop 
the  bleeding,  and  bind  up  the  cut  with  a  strip  of  plaster."  i 

Livingston  obeys.  He  looks  for  the  first  time  closely  at  the 
drooping  face  before  him,  and  finds  his  interest  and  sympathy  | 
considerably  heightened  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  face,  despite  blood- stains  and  pallor.  She  is  a  very 
young  creature,  not  more  than  sixteen  to  look  at,  with  a  dusk, 
sweet  face,  and  quantities  of  wavy  dark  hair.  The  long  lashes 
rest  on  ivory  pale  cheeks.  With  gentle  touch  the  druggist  puts 
aside  the  loosened  braids  of  hair,  to  bind  up  the  wound.  Two  i 
lines  he  has  read  somewhere  occur  to  Frank's  memory  : — 

"  Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so^ark,  [ 
How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  must  be  !"  j 

"A  pretty  little  soul,"  he  thinks.    "  I  wonder  who  she  is, 
and  what  we  are  to  do  with  her  next  V 

Even  as  he  thinks  it,  there  is  a  flutter  of  the  drooping  lids,  a 
quiver  through  all  the  slight  frame,  and  then  slowly  two  dark 
deep  eyes  unclose  and  look  up  in  bewilderment  into  the  strange  } 
faces  bending  over  her — the  faces  of  men. 

"Oh!  what  is  it?"  she  says,  shrinkingly.    "  Where  am  I? 

What  has  happened  ?    My  head"  She  puts  up  her  hand  in 

a  frightened  sort  of  way,  and  her  lips  begin  to  quiver  like  a  j 
ch''d's.    "Oh!  what  is  ii  r  she  says  again.  ' 

"You  were  knocked  down  by  a  runaway  horse — do  you  not 
remember  1"  Livingston  says,  gently.  "  Your  head  is  hurt  a 
little,  but  not  much,  I  hope.  Do  you  feel  hurt  anywhere 
else  ?" 

She  looks  at  him — dark,  solemn,  childish  eyes  they  ?^re — and 
her  lips  quiver  still. 

"  I — i  don't  know.  Oh  !  let  me  go  home,  please  !  I  must  go 
home  I"  she  essays  to  rise,  then  falls  back,  with  a  little  sob  of 
pain.  "  My  foot  hurts  me,"  she  says,  sobbing  outright ;  "  but, 
oh  !  please,  I  wai  t  to  go  home !" 

She  is  indeed  like  a  child.  Livingston  takes  her  hand  in  both 
his,  and  tries  to  soothe  her  as  he  might  a  child. 

"You  shall  go  home  ;  do  not  be  distressed,  do  not  be  afraid. 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  much  hurt.  I  will  take  you  home. 
Stay  here,  while  I  go  and  get  a  carriage.  I  will  not  be  a  mo- 
ment." 

She  looks  up  at  [him  again,  and  to  his  utter  amaze  says 
this  : 

"  f  know  you.    You  are  Frank  Livingston  !" 

"Good  Heaven  1"  the  young  man  exclaims,  stunned  by  this 
unexpected  speech  ;  "  and  who  are  you  f 

Instead  of  answering,  she  droops  back  in  her  chair,  so  white, 
so  death-like,  that  the  druggist  springs  over  his  counter  for  a 
restorative. 

"Never  mind  asking  hor  questions  now,"  he  says.  "Do 
you  not  see  she  is  fainting  ?  Go  for  the  carriage,  and  get  her 
home  as  quick  as  you  can.  She  ought  to  be  put  to  bed,  and 
attended  to  at  once.    She  has  had  a  severe  shock." 

Livingston  obeys.  In  a  moment  he  is  out  of  the  store — 
almost  in  another  he  is  back  with  a  cab. 

"  She  is  better  again,"  the  shopman  says.  "  Take  her  home 
at  once.  It  is  at  37  Pine-street,  she  says — a  mile  oS  or  more. 
Tell  the  man  to  drive  very  slowly,  and  as  easy  as  he  can.  Her 
ankle  ia  hurt,  I  think.  You  will  have  to  carry  her  to  the  car- 
riage. " 

This  is  neither  difficult  nor  unpleasant.  He  lifts  the  light 
youthful  figure  in  his  arms,  and  carries  her  with  infinite  gen- 
tleness and  care,  and  deposits  her  on  the  back  seat.  Then  he 
gets  in  opposite  her,  gives  the  cabman  the  address,  and  they  are 
driven  slowly  through  the  lamp-lit  city  streets.  He  looks  at 
her  in  intense  curiosity,  as  she  sits  before  him,  her  head^droop- 
ing  against  the  back,  her  eyes  closed,  het^ace  drawn  into  an 
expression  of  silent  pain.  He  can  ask  heTnothing  now.  She 
looks  almost  ready  to  faint  away  for  a  third  time. 

"  Poor  little  soul !"  he  thinks,  exceedingly  sorry  for  her — 
"  poor  little  pretty  child  !  I  wonder  who  she  is,  and  how  she 
comes  to  know  me  ?" 

But  conjecture  is  useless  ;  he  cannot  place  her.    Long  before 


they  reach  37  Pine-street,  what  he  has  feared  comes  to  pass. 
She  droops  forward,  and  faints  dead  away  from  sheer  exhaustion 
and  pain. 

Livingston  will  never  forget  that  drive  ;  it  is  always  twilight, 
lit  with  yellow  stars  of  light,  and  the  sbnder  figure  lying  iuert 
and  senseless  in  his  arms. 

They  reach  their  destination  at  last— a  cottage  set  in  a  pretty 
garden.  A  lady  comes  hurriedly  out  of  the  door  as  they  draw 
up.  There  is  still  light  enough  to  see  her  face  plainly — a  pale, 
handsome  face — and  Frank  Livingston  utters  a  cry. 

"Good  Heaven!"  he  exclaims,  for  the  second  time,  "Mrs. 
Abbott,  is  it  really  you  V 

His  cry  is  echoed,  and  it  is  her  only  reply,  for  she  catches 
sight  of  the  drooping  figure  in  the  carriage. 

"  My  Leo  !  my  Leo  !"  she  cries  out,  "  oh  !  what  is  this  ?  What 
has  happened  1    Oh,  great  Heaven,  is  she  dead  ]" 

' '  My  dear  Mrs.  Abbott,  no,  only  hurt  a  little,  and  unconscious 
just  at  present  from  the  shock.  Do  not  alarm  yourself— indeed 
there  is  no  need.  Let  me  carry  her  in  and  send  for  a  doctor  at 
once.  I  am  sure  she  is  not  seriously  hurt.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  a  moment." 

He  carries  her  into  the  parlour  and  lays  her  on  a  sofa.  In 
one  moment  Mrs.  Abbott  has  recovered  the  self -repressed  calm 
habitual  to  her.  She  gives  a  few  hurried  directions  to  the 
driver,  and  then  bends  over  her  pale  little  daughter. 

"I  have  sent  for  my  son,"  she  says.  "I  chance  to  know 
where  he  is.  Frank  Livingston,  is  this  really  you  She  holds 
oat  one  slim,  transparent  hand,  and  looks  wonderiugly  in  his 
face.  "Tell  me  all  about  it,  and  how  you  come  to  be  with  my 
little  Leo  like  this." 

"  And  it  is  Leo— little  Leo  1"  he  says,  gazing  down  at  the 
still  white  face,  "  dear  little  Leo,  and  I  did  not  know  her  !  What 
a  stupid  dolt  I  grow.  She  recognised  me  at  once.  Accident 
has  been  good  to  me  to-day,  since  it  has  thrown  me  in  the  way 
of  the  friends  I  have  been  longing  for  the  past  five  years  to 
meet. " 

He  tells  her  what  has  happened  in  rapid  words,  and  as  he 
ends,  alatcV.-key  opens  the  hall-door,  and  a  young  man  hurriedly 
enters. 

"  An  accident  V  he  says,  in  alarm.  "  Leo  hurt  ?  Mother, 
what  is  this  ?" 

It  is  Geoftry  Lamar.  He  kneels  beside  his  still  insensible 
sister,  without  a  glance  at  the  stranger,  pale  with  alarm,  and 
takes  her  wrist. 

I     ' '  Geoflfry ,  look  here,"  his  niother  says,  ' '  do  you  not  recognise 
I  your  friend  V 
"  Frank!" 

He  springs  to  his  feet  and  holds  out  both  hands. 
"  Dear  old  Geoflf!" 

And  then  there  is  a  long,  strong,  silent  clasp,  a  long,  glad, 
afi'ectionate  gaze.    Then  GeofFry  returns  to  Leo. 

"  What  is  this  V  he  asks  again.  "  What  has  happened  to 
Leo  ?" 

Livingston  repeats  his  story,  and  in  a  moment  Dr.  Lamar  is 
in  action.  He  carries  his  sister  up  to  her  room,  followed  by  his 
mother,  while  Frank  sits  below  and  anxiously  waits.  He  looks 
out  across  the  darkening  flowerbeds  to  the  starry  sky,  and  thinks 
how  strangely,  after  all  these  years,  he  has  found  his  friends. 
Half  an  hour  passes  before  Geofi'ry  returns. 

"  Well?"  Frank  anxiously  says. 

"  It  is  not  particularly  well ;  still  it  might  have  been  worse. 
The  shock  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than  the  hurts— she  is  a 
tender  little  blossom,  ouf  poor  Leo.  She  has  injured  her  ankle, 
in  addition  to  the  cut  in  her  head.  How  fortunate  you  chanced 
to  be  on  the  spot.  Thank  you,  Frank,  for  helping  my  little 
sister." 

He  holds  out  his  hand,  all  the  love  his  heart  holds  for  that  little 
sister  shining  in  his  eyes.  Livingston  takes  it,  and  gazes  at  him, 
What  a  distinguished-looking  fellow  he  is,  he  thinks,  how  gallant 
a  gentleman  he  looks,  how  thoroughbred,  how  like  his  mother 
in  that  erect  and  stately  poise  of  the  head,  that  clear,  steady 
glance  of  the  eye. 

' '  You  have  not  changed  in  the  least,  Frank,"  Geoffry  says.  "  I 
would  have  known  you  anywhere." 

"  Yon  have  changed,  old  fellow,"  Frank  returns,  ",but  not 
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for  the  woFBe.  And  so  you  have  been  here  all  the  time,  our  next- 
door  neighbour  almost,  while  I  have  been  looking  for  you  high 
and  low.  What  paper  walls  hold  us  asunder  !  What  are  you 
about  ?    Practising  your  profession  1" 

"As  you  see,  and,  after  an  up-hill  struggle  enough,  conquering 
fate  at  last,  I  am  happy  to  say.  And  now  that  you  have  found 
us,  we  mean  to  keep  you  for  a  while,"  Dr.  Lamar  says  gaily. 
"So  make  up  your  mind  to  stay  until  further  notice.  Our  man- 
sion is  not  particularly  commodious,  as  you  may  see,  but  we 
always  manage  to  have  a  spare  room  for  a  friend.  And  of  all 
the  friends  of  the  old  time,  my  dear  fellow,  you  know  not  one 
can  be  more  heartily  welcome  than  yourself." 

There  is  little  pressing  needed.  Frank  does  object,  but  those 
objections  are  easily  overruled.  It  puts  oflF  the  evil  hour  of 
maternal  tears  and  reproaches,  and  that  is  something.  So  he 
stays,  and  his  secret  will  be  his  secret  for  a  few  days  longer,  at 
least. 

(to  be  continued.) 


MY  LOST  ONE. 


BY  T.  M'G. 


When  Spring  appears,  all  Nature's  voice 
Proclaims  aloud  its  gladd'ning  power  j 
Despite  the  clouds  which  haply  lower, 

Its  promise  bids  the  heart  rejoice. 

The  flowers  will  bloom,  the  stars  will  shine, 

As  fair  and  radiant  as  of  old  ; 

But  I  shall  never  more  behold 
The  light  which  made  my  Spring  divine. 

To  thee  I  oft  would  fondly  turn,' 

When  cold  deceit  had  chilled  my  soul ; 
I  said,  "  Let  clouds  around  me  roll, 

One  heart  is  true,  I  must  not  mourn." 

Unto  my  life  thou  didst  impart 
A  beauty  which,  alas  !  hath  flown  ; 
When  heaven  claimed  thee  for  its  own 

I  felt  1  lost  life's  better  part. 

'Tis  sweet  to  think  love  never  dies  ! 

This  mingles  with  my  sad  regret ; 

My  star,  which  hath  so  darkly  set,  , 
Shall  rise  to  shine  beyond  the  skies. 


OLD  IRISH  BARDIC  STORIES, 
nr.— THE  PURSUIT  OF  DIARMUID  AND  GRAINNE. 


Fionn  MacCumhail  rose  early  one  morning  in  Allen  of  broad 
Leinster,  and  went  out,  and  sat  upon  the  grass  plain  before  his 
palace.  He  was  unaccompanied  by  servant  or  attendant ;  but 
two  of  his  own  faithful  people  followed  him — viz.,  his  son  Oisin, 
and  Diorruing,  son  of  Dhobhar. 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  early  rising,  O  Fionn  1"  Oisin 
said. 

" I  am  wifeless  and  companionless,"  says  Fionn,  "since  the 
death  of  Maighneis,  the  daughter  of  Gara  of  the  black  knees. 
A  man  who  is  left  alone  cannot  have  rest  or  sweet  sleep.  That 
is  the  cause  of  my  early  rising,  Oisin." 

"  This  should  not  be,"  says  Oisin,  "  for  there  is  not  a  woman 
in  the  grass-green  island  of  Erin  on  whom  thou  wouldst  turn 
the  sight  of  thine  eye,  that  we  would  not  get  thee  in  mar- 
riage." 

"  I  could  name  a  person,"  said  Diorruing,  "  who  would  be  a 
suitable  wife." 

"  Who  is  she  1"  Fionn  asked. 

"  Grainne,  the  daughter  of  Cormac  Mac  Art,  son  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,"  says  Diorruing.  "  She  is  the  fairest  of 
feature,'form,  and  speech  of  all  the  women  in  the  world." 

"  Sure  as  the  hand  that  is  on  thee,"  says  Fionn,  "  there  is 
discord  between  Cormac  and  myself  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
would  not  be  seemly  that  I  should  be  refused  marriage  by  him  ; 
but  I  would  prefer  that  you  both  go  to  Cormac  and  ask  his 


daughter  for  me,  for  I  could  more  easily  bear  your  being  re- 
fused, than  my  being  refused  in  person." 

"Wo  will  go  then,"  Oisin  replied,  "although  it  profit  ns 
nothing  ;  but  let  no  man  hear  of  our  going  until  wo  have  re- 
turned." 

The  two  goodly  warriors,  Oisin  and  Diorruing,  bade  fare- 
well to  Fionn,  and  set  out  on  their  journey,  and  no  word  is 
told  of  them  until  they  reached  Tara,  where  the  High  King  of 
Erin  was  holding  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles. 

A  kind  welcome  was  given  to  Oisin  and  Diorruing,  and,  on 
account  of  their  arrival,  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  another 
day  ;  for  the  king  knew  that  it  must  be  on  important  business 
that  these  two  came  into  his  presence. 

Oisin  called  the  king  aside,  and  to'd  him  that  it  was  to  ask 
his  daughter  in  marriage  for  Fionn  MacCool  that  he  and  Dior- 
ruing were  come. 

Thereupon  Cormac  said  : 

"  There  is  not  a  king's  son,  prince's  son,  hero,  or  warrior  In  all 
Erin  that  my  daughter  has  not  refused  marriage  to,  for  which 
I  am  generally  reproached  and  blamed.  I  will  not  give  any 
answer.  You  must  go  yourselves  to  my  daughter.  Better  get 
an  answer  from  her  yourselves  than  be  displeased  with  me  here- 
after." 

They  went  to  the  Summer-house  of  the  women.  Cormac  sat 
on  the  side  of  the  high  couch  near  Grainne,  and  spoke  to  her 
thus  : 

"  Here,  Grainne,  are  two  from  Fionn  MacCool  to  aak  you  in 
marriage  for  him.    What  answer  do  you  wish  to  give  V 
Grainne  only  said  : 

"  If  he  would  be  a  tit  son-in  law  for  thee,  why  should  he  not 
be  a  fit  companion  for  me  V 

With  this  they  were  satisfied  ;  and  a  feast  was  prepared  for 
them  in  the  Summer-house  of  the  women,  where  they  had  great 
joy  and  merriment.  Cormac  appointed  that  day  fortnight  to 
meet  them  again,  and  Fionn  with  them. 

Oisin  and  Diorruing  returned  to  Allen,  and  they  told  their 
story  from  beginning  to  end  to  Fionn  and  the  Fians.  As  every- 
thing passes  away,  so  did  the  space  of  time  which  preceded  the 
day  appointed  for  the  second  meeting. 

Meantime,  Fionn  called  the  seven  battalions  of  the  Fenian 
standing  army,  from  every  quarter  in  which  they  were,  to  Allen 
of  broad  Leinster.  On  the  day  appointed,  they  set  out  for 
Tara  in  bands,  companies,  and  troops  of  strong  and  serried 
ranks,  and  nothing  more  is  told  of  thera  till  they  arrived  there. 

Cormac  and  his  good  people,  with  his  chiefs  and  nobles  about 
him,  were  on  the  plain,  waiting,  where  they  gave  a  truly  kind 
welcome  to  Fionn  and  the  Fians.  They  then  went  into  the 
king's  banqueting  hall,  where  the  joyful  marriage  feast  waa 
prepared  for  them. 

When  the  King  of  Erin  sat  down,  Eitne,  his  wife,  sat  at  his 
left  hand,  and  Grainne  at  Eitne's  left.  Fionn  MacCool  sat  at  the 
king's  right.  Cairbre,  the  son  of  Cormac,  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  hall ;  and  Oisin,  the  son  of  Fionn,  at  the  other  ;  and  from 
that  down  each  one  sat  according  to  his  rank  in  wealth  and  no- 
bility. 

Next  to  Grainne  sat  a  druid  of  the  people  of  Fionn.  He  was 
a  good  and  learned  man,  whose  name  was  Daire  Duanach,  Mac 
Morna  (Daire  of  the  Poems,  son  of  i\Iorna).  It  was  not.  long 
till  a  friendly  conversation  arose  between  himself  and  Grainne. 
Then  Daire  Duanach  stood  up  and  sang  to  Grainne  all  the  songs 
and  poems  that  were  written  in  praise  of  her  ancestors.  These 
being  ended,  Grainne  resumed  the  conversation,  and  said  to  the 
druid  : 

"  What  is  the  object  of  Fionn'a  visit  here  to-night  1" 

"  If  thou  dost  not  know,"  says  the  druid,  "  it  would  not  be 
a  wonderful  thing  that  I  should  not  know." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  it  from  thee,"  Grainne  replies. 

"Then,"  says  the  druid,  "  'tis  to  ask  you  to  be  his  wife  and 
companion  that  Fionn  is  here  to-night." 

"It  is  a  wonder  to  me,"  says  Grainne,  "that  it  is  not  for 
Oisin  that  Fionn  came  to  ask  me  ;  for  it  would  be  more  fit  to 
give  me  his  son  than  himself,  who  is  older  than  my  father." 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  says  the  druid,  "  for  if  Fionn  hears  you 
he  will  not  have  you,  nor  will  he  allow  Oisin  to  take  you." 
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"Tell  me,  then,"  says  Grainne,  "  who  is  the  hero  yonder  at 
the  right  of  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn  1" 

"  That  is  GoU  Mac  Morna,  au  able  warrior,"  says  the  druid. 

"  Who  is  that  next  to  Goll  ?"  says  Grainne. 

"  Oscar,  the  son  of  Oisin,"  says  the  druid. 

"  Who  is  the  man  of  the  slender  limbs  next  to  Oscar  V 

"  Caoilte  MacHonan,"  .says  the  druid. 

•'Who  is  that  freckled,  sweet- spoken  man,  with  the  black 
curling  hair  and  ruddy  cheeks,  at  the  left  of  Oisin  ?"  says 
Grainne. 

"  That  is  Diarmuid  of  the  white  teeth  and  bright  face,  the 
grandson  of  Duibne,"  says  the  druid. 

"  Who  is  that  at  the  shoulder  of  Diarmuid  ?"  says  Grainne. 

"  That  is  Diorruing,  a  druid,  and  a  man  of  science,"  says 
the  druid. 

"  A  goodly  company  they,"  says  Grainne. 

Then  she  called  her  female  attendant,  and  sent  her  for  the 
golden  goblet  which  she  had  left  in  her  Summer-house.  The 
attendant  brought  the  goblet  to  Grainne,  who  filled  it  with  a 
marvellous  draught.    Then  she  said  to  her  attendant : 

"  Take  the  goblet  to  Fionn  first ;  tell  him  to  drink  of  it,  say- 
ing it  was  I  who  sent  it  to  him." 

The  handmaid  took  the  goblet  to  Fionn,  who,  immediately 
on  taking  it,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Cormac  took  a  draught  out 
of  the  goblet,  and  he  too  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Eitne  took  a 
draught,  and  she  also  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  Cairbre  (son  of 
Cormac)  took  a  draught,  but  he  was  not  able  to  hand  the  goblet 
to  the  next  to  him  before  he  was  in  a  heavy  sleeep  ;  and  each 
one  that  tasted  the  draught  fell  into  the  same  deep  sleep. 

When  all  whom  Grainne  wished  were  asleep,  she  arose  softly, 
went  to  where  Oisin  and  Diarmuid  were,  sat  between  them,  and 
said  : 

"I  marvel  much  that  Fionn  MacCool  should  ask  me  to  be 
his  wife.  Better  he  had  asked  me  to  marry  one  of  my  own  age 
than  marry  a  man  who  is  as  old  as  my  father." 

"Say  not  so,"  says  Oisin,  " for  if  Fionn  heard  you  he  would 
not  have  you,  nor  could  I  take  you  after." 

"  Wilt  thou  not  have  me,  Oisin  ]"  says  Grainne. 

"  I  will  not,"  says  Oisin  ;  "  I  would  not  have  any  woman  who 
was  once  betrothed  to  Fionn." 

Then  Grainne  turned  to  Diarmuid,  and  said  : 

"  I  place  danger  and  destruction  before  thee,  Diarmuid,  unless 
thou  take  me  out  of  the  house  to  night  before  Fionn  and  the 
King  of  Erin  arise  out  of  their  sleep." 

"These  are  evil  bonds  under  which  thou  hast  placed  me, 
Grainne,"  says  Diarmuid.  "Knowest  thou  not  that  the  night 
Fionn  is  in  Tara  he  holds  the  keys  of  the  gates  of  Tara,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  leave  1" 

' '  There  is  3  private  gate  to  ray  Summer-house,"  says  Grainne  ; 
"  we  can  pass  through  it,  and  so  leave  the  town." 

"A  true  hero  must  not  leave  a  town  through  a  private  gate," 
says  Diarmuid. 

"  But,"  says  Grainne,  "  a  true  hero  may,  by  the  shafts  of  his 
spear  and  javelin,  pass  in  or  out,  over  any  rampart,  fort,  or 
fortification  of  any  town,  without  incurring  dishonour.  So  I 
will  pass  through  the  wicket,  and  do  thou  follow." 

Grainne  went  her  way,  and  Diarmuid  thus  spoke  to  his 
friends  : 

"0  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn,  what  shall  I  do  concerning  these 
commands  laid  on  me  by  Grainne  V 

"  Follow  Grainne,"  says  Oisin,  "  but  beware  of  the  wiles  of 
Fionn." 

"  Oscar,  son  of  Oisia,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  what  is  best  for  me 
to  do  concerning  these  bonds  placed  on  me  by  Grainne  ?" 

"Follow  Grainne,"  said  Oscar,  "for  he  is  a  wretch  of  a  man 
who  does  not  fulfil  his  obligations." 

"  What  sayest  thou,  Caoilte  V  says  Diarmuid. 

"  I  say,"  says  Caoilte,  "  that  I  had  rather  than  all  the  wealth 
of  the  world  it  were  on  me  Grainne  placed  such  obligations." 

"  What  advice  dost  thou  give,  Diorruing  1" 

"  I  advise  thee  to  follow  Grainne,"  says  Diorruing,  "  though 
it  will  be  the  cause,  of  thy  death,  for  which  I  grieve  before- 
hand." 

"  Is  that  your  unanimous  opinion  V  a.%ka  Diarmuid. 
"  It  is,"  said  they  all  together. 


Then  Diarmuid  arose,  placed  his  warrior  hand  upon  his 
weapons,  and  bade  a  long  farewell  to  Oisin  and  the  good  Fians, 
and  the  tears  that  rolled  down  his  cheeks  at  parting  with  them 
were  bigger  than  berries. 

He  went  up  to  the  fortification  wall,  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
spear  shafts  he  raised  himself  from  the  ground,  and  air-like  he 
swept  over  the  wall,  and  lightly  as  a  bird  came  on  hia  feet  on 
thejgrass-green  plain  without. 

Grainne  was  there  before  him. 

When  he  saw  her  he  said  to  her : 

"  Grainne,  I  feel  that  this  is  an  evil  course  thou  hast  entered 
on.  Better  have  Fionn  MacCool  than  me,  seeing  that  I  have  not 
even  a  nook  or  corner  in  any  part  of  Erin  whither  I  could  bring 
thee  now  ;  so  return  to  Tara,  and  Fionn  will  never  hear  from  me 
what  thou  hast  done." 

"  I  certainly  will  not  go  back,"  aaya  Grainne;  "nor  will  I 
separate  from  thee  until  life  or  death  separates  us." 

"  Walk  on,  then,  Grainnie,"  says  Diarmuid. 

So  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  walked  on  together  ;  but  they  had 
not  gone  more  than  a  mile  from  Tara  when  Grainne  said  : 

"I  am  tired  and  weary,  O  Diarmuid  !" 

"  It  is  a  good  time  to  be  tired,"  says  Diarmuid,  "so  go  back 
now  to  thine  own  house  ;  for,  on  the  word  of  a  true  knight,  I 
will  not  carry  thee,  nor  any  other  woman,  to  the  dawn  of 
eternity." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  for  thee  to  carry  me,"  says  Grainne,  "  for 
some  of  my  father's  horses  are  on  the  meadow,  tied  together. 
Their  chariots  are  near  ;  so  go  back  and  put  two  of  them  to  a 
chariot,  and  I  will  here  await  thy  return." 

Diarmuid  went  back,  yoked  the  horses  to  a  chariot,  and 
brought  tbem  to  where  Grainne  was.  .  Then  he  and  Grainne 
got  up  on  the  chariot,  and  no  account  of  their  journey  is  given 
until  they  arrived  at  Beul  Atha  Luain  (Athlone). 

When  they  arrived  at  Athlone,  Diarmuid  said  to  Grainne  : 

"It  is  easy  for  Fionu  to  track  us  as  long  as  we  keep  the 
horses." 

"  Then,"  said  Grainne,  "  leave  the  horses  here,  and  I  will 
journey  on  foot." 

Diarmuid  got  down  at  the  brink  of  the  river,  took  one  horse 
across  the  ford,  and  so  left  a  horse  on  each  bank  of  the  Shannon. 
Tliey  went  a  mile  westward  with  the  course  of  the  river  on  the 
Connaught  side,  and  then  turned  landwards. 

There  ia  no  account  of  their  journey  till  they  came  to  Doire 
dha  Bhoth*  in  the  heart  of  the  territory  of  Clann  Ricard.  They 
went  into  the  wood,  and  Diarmuid  cut  down  the  trees  'around 
him  for  a  defence,  and  strengthened  the  place  with  seven  wattle 
doors.  He  then  made  a  bed  of  branches  and  soft  rushes  for 
Grainne  in  the  middle  of  the  wood. 

Now  I  will  return  to  Fionn  MacCool,  and  the  story  about 
him  I  will  plainly  tell. 

All  those  that  were  in  Tara  arose  early  next  morning,  and 
when  it  was  found  that  Diarmuid  aud  Grainne  were  gone,  the 
fire  of  jealousy  began  to  burn  in  the  breast  of  Fionn,  and  a 
weakness  came  over  him  from  rage. 

He  went  abroad,  and  found  in  the  plain  awaiting  him  the 
Clanna  Neamhun  (Clan  Nevin),  his  trackers.  He  bade  them 
seek  the  track,  and  lead  in  pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne. 

They  soon  discovered  the  way  that  Diarmuid  and  Grainne 
took,  and  followed  on  the  track  until  they  came  to  the  ford  of 
Athlone.  Fionn  and  the  Fians  of  Erin  were  after  them. 
They  were  not  able  to  carry  the  track  across  the  ford,  where- 
upon Fionn  gave  his  word  that  if  they  did  not  speedily  find  out 
the  track  he  would  have  them  hanged  on  both  aides  of  the 
river. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Some  \ficked  man,  says  the  Yonkers  Gazette,  asserts  that  it 
was  a  great  mistake  that  potato-bugs  weren't  introduced  into 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  since  their  presence  there  would  have  kept 
Adam  and  Eve  so  busy  that  they  wouldn't  have  had  time  to  go 
around  foraging  for  pippins. 


*  "  The  Grove  of  the  Two  Huts" — supposed  to  be  the  present 
Deradda,  about  five  miles  due  West  of  Fortumna, 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  "  LALLA  ROOKH." 

By  J.  TROWBRIDGE. 

When  we  were  farm-boys,  years  ago — I  dare  not  tell  how  many — 
When,  strange  to  say,  the  fairest  day  was  often  dark  and  rainy  ; 

No  work,  no  school,  no  weeds  to  pull,  no  picking  up  potatoes, 
No  copy-page  to  fill  with  biota,  with  little  o's  or  great  O's ; 

But  jokes  and  stories  in  the  barn  made  quiet  fun  and  frolic  ; 
Draughts,  fox  and-geese,  and  games  like  these,  quite  simple  and 
bucolic ; 

* 

Naught  else  to  do  but  just  to  braid  a  lash,  or  sing  and  whisble. 
Or  go,  perhaps,  and  set  our  traps,  if  it  "  held  up"  a  little  ; — 

On  one  of  those  tine  days,  for  which  we  boys  were  always  wishing — 
Too  wet  to  sow,  or  plant,  or  hoe— just  right  to  go  a  fishing — 

I  found,  not  what  I  went  to  seek,  in  the  old  farm  house  gable — 
Nor  line,  nor  hook,  but^  just  a  book,  that  lay  there  on  the  table, 

Beside  my  sister's  candlestick  (the  wick  burned  to  the  socket), 
A  handy  book  to  take  to  bed,  or  carry  in  one's  pocket, 

I  tipped  the  dainty  cover  back,  with  little  thought  of  finding 
Anything  half  so  bright  within  the  red  morocco  binding  ; 

And  let  by  chance  my  careless  glance  range  over  song  and  story  ; 
When  from  between  the  magic  leaves  there  streamed  a  sudden 
glory. 

As  from  a  store  of  sunlit  gems,  pellucid  and  prismatic, 
Thab  edged  with  gleams  the  rough  old  beams,  and  filled  the  raftered 
attic. 

I  stopped  to  read  :  T  took  no  heed  of  time  or  place,  or  whether 
The  window-pane  was  streaked  with  rain,  or  bright  with  clearing 
weather  ; 

Of  chore  time  or  of  supper-time  I  had  no  thought  or  feeling — 
If  calves  were  bleating  to  be  fed,  or  hungry  pigs  wer«  squealing  ; 

The  tangled  web  of  tale  and  rhyme,  enraptured,  I  unravelled  ; 
By  caravan,  through  Hindostan,  t'"  rards  gay  Cashmere  I  travelled  ; 

Before  the  i^ate  of  Paradise  I  pleaded  with  the  Peri  ; 

And  even  of  queer  old  Fadladeen  I  somehow  did  not  weary  ; 

Until  a  voice  called  out  below  :  "  Come,  boys  !  the  rain  is  over  ! 
It's  time  to  bring  the  cattle  home  !  the  lambs  are  in  the  clover  !" 

My  dream  took  flight ;  but,  day  or  night,  it  came  again  and  lin- 
gered ; 

I  kept  the  treasure  in  my  coat,  and  many  a  time  I  fingered 

Its  golden  leaves  among  the  sheaves  in  the  long  harvest  nooning  ; 
Or  in  my  room,  till  fell  the  gloom,  and  low  boughs  let  the  moon  in. 

About  me  beamed  another  world,  refulgent,  oriental ; 
Life  all  aglow  with  poetry,  or  sweetly  sentimental. 

My  hands  were  filled  with  common  tasks,  my  head  with  rare 
romances  ; 

My  old  straw  hat  was  bursting  out  with  light  locks  and  bright 
fancies. 

In  field  or  wood  my  thoughts  threw  off  the  old  prosaic  trammels  ; 
The  sheep  were  grazing  antelopes,  the  cows  a  train  of  camels. 

Under  the  shady  apple-boughs  the  book  was  my  companion  ; 

And  while  I  read,  the  orchard  spread  one  mighty  branching  banyan. 

To  mango-trees  or  almond  groves  were  change^  the  plums  and 
quinces, 

I  was  the  poet  Feramorz,  and  had,  of  course,  my  Princess. 

The  well-curb  was  her  canopied  rich  palanquin  ;  at  twilight, 
Twas  her  pavilion  overhead,  and  not  my  garret  skylight. 

Ah,  "Lalla  Rookh'' !    0  charmed  book  !  first  love  !  in  manhood 
slighted  ! 

To-day  we  rarely  turn  the  page  in  which  our  youth  delighted. 


Moore  stands  upon  our  shelves  to-day,  I  fear,  a  trifle  dusty ; 
With  Scott  beneath  a  cobweb  wreath,  and  Byron  somewhat  mnsty. 

But  though  his  orient  cloth-of-gold  is  hardly  now  the  fashion, 
Ilis  tender  Melodies  will  live  while  human  hearts  have  passion. 

The  centuries  roll ;  but  he  has  left,  beside  the  ceaseless  river. 
Some  flowers  of  rhyme  untouched  by  Time,  and  songs  that  aing 
for  ever. 


THADY  MURPHY'S  ONE  ADVENTURE. 


By  Carberiensis. 


As  light  hearted  and  as  merry  a  group  as  one  could  meet  were 
gathered  around  Thady  Murphy's  hearth  on  one  of  those  bleak 
October  nights  we  are  so  familiar  with.  Folks  in  Cairnlaun 
loved  to  listen  to  Thady,  who  was  a  cripple,  and  had  already 
attained  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety.  Thady  was  an  original 
genius.  He  was  the  living  depositary  of  the  legendary  lore  of 
all  Munster,  and  young  and  old. used  to  assemble  round  him 
throughout  the  whole  year — but  more  particularly  in  the  Win- 
ter evenings — to  hear  his  wonderful  tales  of  the  pretty  little 
cluricaimes,  or  listen  to  the  weird  wild  legends  of  the  headless 
horsem'an,  O'Donoghue  of  the  Glens,  or  the  brave  deeds  of  the 
Geraldines.  Thady  was  a  bachelor.  In  his  younger  days  many 
a  bright  eyed  colleen  and  youthful  widow  "threw  sheep's  eyes" 
on  him  as  they  saw  his  stalwart  figure  move  homewards  after  a 
successful  goal  on  the  village  green  ;  but  Thady  "  passed  heed- 
lessly on,"  and  never  minded  the  glances  of  the  fair  ones.  Once 
questioned  as  to  his  conduct,  which  was  indeed  the  reverse  of 
gallant,  he  broke  out  with  the  following  pithy  remark  : 

"  Women  is  quare." 

Standing  on  this  proposition  he  repulsed  all  advances,  and  the 
result  was  that  as  group  after  group  were  making  attacks  on  hia 
heart,  Thady's  heart  was  becoming  more  and  more  obdurate. 
One  day,  however,  a  calamity  befel  him.  He  was  riding  a  horse 
he  had  just  purchased  at  a  neighbouring  fair,  when  the  spirited 
steed  made  an  unexpected  leap,  and  Thady  was  thrown  off 
and  came  home  a  cripple.  He  sufl'ered  agonies  for  several 
months,  he  lost  his  old  beauty  of  form,  and  remained  a  cripple 
for  life.  Meanwhile  the  fair  ones  suddenly  discontinued  their 
advances — at  which  juncture  Thady,  although  groaning  with 
pain,  shook  hia  head  philosophically,  and  in  a  calm  voice  made 
the  same  pithy  remark  as  of  yore — 

"  Women  i3  qiiare." 

He  had  fortunately  some  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land,  and  on 
these  he  lived  up  to  the  present.  Having  nothing  to  do,  he  had 
dontrived  to  amass  a  good  collection  of  tales  together  in  his 
head,  and  this  particular  evening  he  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
joyous  band,  spinning  one  of  his  yarns.  He  was  now  a  hunch- 
back ;  his  face  was  oval- shaped,  his  eyes  were  blue,  and  his 
broad  Celtic  forehead,  and  the  massy  white  locks  that  fringed 
it  and  rolled  over  his  shoulders,  gave  him  a  venerable  aspect. 

"  Mr.  Murphy,  might  I  mention  the  name  of  one  tale  you 
told  me  several  years  ago,  but  which  I,  in  common  with  others, 
would  like  to  hear  again  ]"  asked  the  village  schoolmaster,  a 
pale  youth  of  some  twenty-one  Summers,  and  who  was  a  great 
■admirer  of  Thady's. 

"  Musha,  you're  welcome,  MistherO'Flaherty,"  replied  Thady, 
poking  the  soda  of  turf  on  the  hearth  till  they  blazed  brightly 
up. 

"  Then  give  us,  if  you  please,"  replied  O'Flaherty,  "  '  Thady 
Murphy  and  the  Devil' — one  of  your  own  youthful  adventures, 
you  know  ;"  and  Thady  nodding  assent,  there  was  a  general 
move  made  in  order  to  obtain  a  favourable  place  near  the  hero 
j  of  the  evening,  who,  afcer  clearing  his  throat  several  times,  tolJ 
'  them  the  story  which  he  was  requested  to  narrate,  but  which  if 
we  gave  in  his  own  words  our  readers  would  not  understand. 
We  shall  tell  it  in  our  own  way,  merely  borrowing  the  idea  from 
the  redoubtable  Thady  himself. 

Seventy  years  atro  four  tipplers,  one  of  whom  was  Thady 
Murphy,  sat  of  a  Winter  evening  around  a  table  close  to  the 
fire,  in  one  of  the  coziest  rooms  of  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  tavern 
of  Cairnlaun.     Four  glasses  of  steaming  poteen  punch  stood 
'  before  them,  and  they  seemed  to  enj»y  themselves  very  much, 


becoming  jollier  and  jollier  aa  they  dived  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  beverage. 

"  Much  as  ye  boast  o'  the  Murphys,  Thady,"  said  a  big, 
brawny  farmer,  winking  slyly  at  the  other  two,  "  I  know  a  thing 
not  a  man's  soul  o'  them  could  do." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Thady,  quietly,  looking  up  at  the 

"  Now,  Thady,"  said  the  farmer,  whose  name  was  Curly  Con- 
nolly—' now,  Thady,  don't  misunderstand  me,  bouchal— I 
don  t  want  to  disparage  the  Murphys— they're  the  pick  and 
choice  o'  the  land— but — but— but"  

"  But  what  ?"  demanded  Murphy,  rising,  and  speaking  in  an 
excited  tone. 

"Give  me  the  hand,  avick,"  cried  Connolly,  passionately, 
rushing  over  to  where  Thady  was  and  embracing  him.  "  I'd  be 
the  death  ®'  the  man  who'd  dar  to  say  a  word  agin  your  family. 
The  Connollys  and  the  Murphys— but,  ochone  !  what  am  I  afther 
saymg  ?— the  Murphys  and  the  Connollys  for  ever— hurroo  ! 
Here  s  their  health,  Thady— three  times  three— slantha !  slantha ! 
mo  bouchal !" 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  due  honours,  after  which  Connolly 
resumed : 

"Now  that  you  know  we're  friends,  I  say— and  I  say  it  not 
with  any  bad  motive— that  although  your  family,  Thady,  is  dear 
to  nie  as  the  cockle  o'  my  heart,  yit  there  is  no  mimber  of  it 
would  do  what  my  grandfather,  Paudheen  Connolly— heaven  be 
his  bed  !— did  eighty  years  last  Shrove." 

u  n  ^1"''^^^°°"°"^'"  ^^^^^^  Murphy,  his  eyes  sparkling  wildly, 
Curly  Connolly,  you've  insulted  me,  and  you'll  pay  for  it 
^'^^  P^°^®  you— yes,  by  all  the  glory  o' 
the  Murphies  .'—that  there  is  not  a  thing  the  Connollys  did 
that  3  good  and  honourable  or  adventurous  that  a  Murphy 
wouldn  t  do  too.  Here  !  come  !  name  what  your  grandfather 
did." 

"He  slept  one  night  in  the  ould  abbey  yondher,"  replied 
Connolly  quietly. 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  same— here's  a  Murphy  that  will  do  that," 
vociferated  Thady,  striking  the  table  with  such  force  as  to  make 
the  glasses  jingle  and  dance  about. 

That's  the  way— bravo,  Thady,  we  knew  'twas  in  you  !" 
shouted  his  three  comrades  simultaneously,  patting  him  patron - 
isingly,  and  trying  to  cool  down  his  passion. 

"  What  night  will  ye  fix  for  me  to  sleep  there  3"  asked  Thady, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  breathing  more 
freely. 

"  ^^^^>  any  night  you  wish,  achree,"  answered  Connolly. 
"Thin  to-morrow,  with  God's  help." 

"Just  so,  just  so,"  cried  they  all,  and  after  a  few  more  (^lasses 
they  separated  for  the  night.  ° 

The  morrow  came,  and  the  evening  shadows  were  lourinc 
on  the  land,  when  Thady  Murphy,  young,  vigorous,  and  stal° 
worth,  paced  slowly  along  a  lonely  road,  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
small  bottle  and  on  his  back  a  bag  of  the  best  Banochaburrus 
turf.    He  was  whistling  merrily  an  Irish  air  as  he  tramped 
along,  and  was  viewing  the  delightful  scenery  all  around.  The 
path  he  was  on  was  lined  on  both  sides  by  tall  trees  covered 
with  leaves,  and  led  up  to  a  gently  sloping  eminence  which 
overlooked  the  Atlantic.    Up  he  paced  slowly  but  surely,  and 
when  he  had  gained  the  summit  he  stood  still  for  a  few  moments 
as  he  saw  down  below  him  the  sun  set  on  the  ocean.  The 
golden  hue  streaked  the  sky  all  along  the  western  horizon,  lit 
up  the  waves  to  a  glow  of  magic  beauty,  and  empurpled  the 
still  anchor-riding  clouds  that  looked  like  the  folding  doors  of 
fairy  palaces  in  their  gorgeous  loveliness.    The  sea  was  smooth 
and  calm  ;  and  its  ripples  on  the  strand  beneath  were  hardly 
audible  ;  and  ever  and  anon  Thady  would  hear  the  shriek  of 
the  sea-gull  as  it  flitted  by,  or  the  piping  of  the  water  hen  hieincr 
to  its  home  beneath  the  cliffs.    Impressed  by  the  sight  before  ' 
him,  he  forgot  for  the  time  the  object  of  his  present°visit,  but  I 
when  the  red  sun  sank  and  night  came  on,  and  a  low  breeze  ' 
crept  up  from  the  deep,  and  murmured  dolefully  among  the  \ 
leaves,  he  bethought  him  of  the  abbey,  and  crossing  over  a  few  ' 
fields,  and  having  paced  a  winding  horeen  for  some  few  minutes,  ' 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  half- dilapidated  building 
which  was  known  as  the  abbey.     No  light  gleamed  all  around 


except  from  a  little  cottage  window  some  thirty  or  forty  yards 
away.  Old  J udy  J ennings  was  the  occnpant  of  that  cottage,  and 
she  was  the  nearest  inhabitant  to  the  abbey.  Thady  Murphy 
stood  still  for  a  momen*-,  and  seemed  to  be  sunk  in  the  deepest 
meditation  ;  after  which  he  raised  the  bottle  up  before  him,  un- 
corked it,  and  gulped  down  a  fair  share  of  its  contents.  Then 
smacking  his  lips,  he  opened  the  outer  gate— which,  by  the  way, 
was  rotten  and  rickety — and  running  over  the  spacious  courtyard, 
he  entered  by  the  postern  door,  which  happened  to  be  ajar. 
Having  brought  with  him  the  materials,  he  struck  up  a  light-, 
which  guided  his  footsteps  over  broken  flags,  thick  rubbish,  fetid 
dog  nettles,  and  up  the  strong  and  winding  staircase,  till  became 
into  a  spacious  hall,  which  from  various  signs  one  would  judge 
to  have  been  the  refectory  of  the  monks.  The  old  oaken  floor 
was  slowly  mouldering  away,  and  was  quite  humid  owing  to  its 
exposure  to  wind  and  rain  on  account  of  the  lamentable  state  of 
the  windows.  There  was  a  sweat  on  the  quaint  walls  that  oozed 
from  a  thousand  pores,  and  altogether  the  room  was  a  cheerless 
and  far  from  comfortable  one.  It  was,  however,  the  only  one  in 
the  abbey,  and  Thady  tried  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 
He  rolled  the  turf  out  on  the  floor,  and  having  brushed 
the  hearth  well  with  the  bag,  he  commenced  to  light  a  fire,  and, 
after  some  few  unsuccessful  efforts,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  so 
doing. 

"  Be  my  sowkius,"  soliloquized  Thady  as  he  drew  a  dudheen 
from  bis  pocket,  and  aat  down  on  a  few  sods  of  turf,  looking  at 
the  brightly  blazing  fire,  "  'tis  a  quare  adventhure  enough  this 
thrip  to  this  ould  abbey,  but  it  should  be  done,  or  else  the 
Murphys  would  be  shamed  for  ever,  and  the  pure  dhrop  of 
blood  they  have  in  their  veins  would  be  laughed  at.  Musha, 
Curly  Connolly,  I'll  let  ye  see  that  fairies  or  sperishauns  won't 
frighten  me.  I'm  no  gorsoon  now  at  this  hour  o'  my  life.  No, 
be  my  sowkins,  no." 

The  turf  gleamed,  and  warmed  the  portion  of  the  hall  close  to 
the  hearth,  and  Thady  grew  very  cozy,  sitting  down  and  enjoy- 
ing the  fragrance  of  the  pigtail  he  was  smoking.  Thus  the  night 
advanced.  Afar  off  an  old  bell  told  the  time.  It  was  fast  ap- 
proaching the  particular  period  when,  if  we  believe  the  Celtic 
legendery  fairy  lore,  the  spirits  of  the  nether  world  wake  up, 
and  scour  the  earth.  Thady  was  becoming  more  and  more  ner- 
vous. The  fire  was  casting  his  shadow  on  the  old  oaken  floor, 
and  twisting  it  into  the  most  curious  and  fantastic  shapes,  now 
dwindling  it  into  a  diminutive  size,  now  lifting  it  up,  as  it  were, 
and  extending  it  till  so  giant-like  a  stature  did  it  assume  that  it 
terrified  its  owner. 

"I'm  getting  somehow  onaisy,"  continued  Thady  in  his 
soliloquy,  just  as  the  distant  bell  chimed  twelve.  "What  in 
the  world  is  it  that's  comin'  over  me  1  Thady,  aimirneen,  be  a 
man.    Faix  I  was  always  that.    But  yerrah  what  is  that  ?" 

There  was  a  creaking  of  doors  heard,  and  a  sound  as  if  of 
whispers.  Thady  grew  silent  for  a  moment,  and  after  tasting 
some  of  the  bottle,  and  laying  down  his  pipe,  he  threw  off  his 
boots  and  went  to  the  door  to  listen.  There  was  no  earthly 
sound  for  a  while  audible.  Then  the  breeze  commenced  to  sob 
without,  and  in  so  dreary  an  undertone  that  it  seemed  all  the 
ghosts  of  the  townlands  around  had  arisen  from  their  graves 
and  joined  in  the  chorus.  Thady  quivered  from  limb  to  limb. 
His  teeth  chattered.  A  great  nervous  sensation  crept  through 
his  body  ;  for  he  heard  now  the  sound  of  U-regular  footsteps 
mounting  the  stony  staircase  without.  He  listened  and  listened  ; 
and  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  tread.  It  was  evident  that  the 
unknown  visitor  was  "  making  for"  his  apartments.  What  was 
he  to  do  ?  Terror  had  almost  stupefied  him.  He  ran  to  the 
corner  of  the  room  where  the  empty  bag  that  contained  the 
turf  lay,  and  entering  that,  and  having  put  in  it  a  small  aper- 
ture, he  awaited  the  onset  of  the  strange  individual.  Up  he 
mounted  ;  nearer  and  nearer  he  drew,  and  now  poor  Thady 
received  shock  after  shock  in  the  nervous  system  when  the 
sound  of  clanging  chains  also  broke  on  his  ear.  He  had  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  door  through  the  aperture,  and  awaited  anxiously 
the  visitor's  arrival.  At  last  he  entered  the  room.  And  oh, 
what  an  individual  !  There  were  the  horns,  the  tail,  the  black, 
grizzly  visage,  the  sulphur  mouth,  and  the  clashing  chains  !  The 
devil  himself  stood  before  him  !  Miserable  Thady  shivered  like  / 
an  ivy  leaf  in  the  bag.    A  cold  sweat  spread  itself  over  his 
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body.  He  commenced  reciting  his  prayers  immediately,  and 
invoking  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
Still  the  devil  stood  before  him.  His  mouth  actually  spat 
sulphur  on  all  sides,  and  he  immediately  commenced  poking 
himself  about  into  holes  and  corners.  He  came  up  snorting  to 
the  fire,  and  Thady  could  see  the  wild  eyeballs  plaiuly,  and  the 
veritable  horns  and  the  redoubtable  tail.  Oh  what  can  he  do  ? 
oh  what  must  he  do  ?  Poor  Thady  !  in  the  middle  of  thy  terror 
well  may'st  thou  gnash  thy  teeth  in  rage,  as  the  wind,  driving 
more  furiously  into  the  window  panes,  bears  with  it  the 
mocking  laughter  of  thy  three  comrades.  But  there  is  little 
time  for  consideration.  The  devil  began  to  paw  the 
hearth,  and  look  earnestly  at  the  burning  turf  ;  but,  horror 
of  horrors !  he  approached  the  bag  where  Thady  was 
immured,  and  inserted  his  mouth  into  the  aperture  which 
Thady  had  made.  A  deathly  horror  crept  through  Murphy's 
frame.  The  sulphur  filled  the  interior  of  the  bag  with  its 
baneful  odour  ;  the  devil  pranced  without,  and  butted  the  bag 
and  owner  hither  and  thither  till  eventually  exhausted  nature 
could  go  no  further.  Thady  gave  vent  to  a  piercing  shriek  and 
swooned.  Hours  passed  on  ere  he  woke,  and  when  he  did  wake 
he  found  himself  outside  the  bag,  and  a  fresh  bottle  of  poteen 
in  his  pocket.  He  drew  it  out,  and  imbibed  over  half  of  it  in  a 
drink.  The  beverage  resuscitated  him.  He,  in  fact,  became 
inebriated,  and  in  a  wild  rage  he  began  a  search  for  a  club.  At 
last  he  found  one,  and  trudging  out  into  the  staircase  he  cried 
aloud  : 

"  Divil,  or  Sathan,  divil  o'  one  o'  you  is  a  match  for  a 
Murphy." 

It  was  evident  that  the  mountain  dew  had  infused  into  his 
nature  a  goodly  amount  of  courage.  Striking  up  a  Jacobite 
song,  he  trundled  down  stairs  in  quest  of  his  Satanic  Majesty. 
Not  a  fibre  of  Thady  shook  as  his  gaze  fell  upon  the  figure  of  the 
devil  prancing  around  the  courtyard  below.  He  only  muttered 
an  oath  and  rushed  upon  his  black  and  horned  foe.  Thady 
levelled  the  club  between  the  devil's  horns  ;  but  although  thd 
blow  staggered  his  highness,  it  did  not  kill  him,  for  immediately 
after  he  wound  his  paws  around  Thady's  knees  ;  but  Thady 
would  not  admit  such  familiarity.  He  raised  the  club  again,  | 
and  with  one  stroke  felled  the  monster  to  the  ground.  A  third 
time  Thady  lifted  the  cudgel,  and  this  time  his  victory  was 
complete,  for  his  foe  died  almost  instantaneously. 

"  Ye're  gone  now,"  cried  Thady,  "and  the  divil  mend  ye." 

With  which  saying  Thady  raised  the  bottle  once  more  to  his 
lips ;  and  the  dawn  found  him  snoring  excellently  in  the  old 
abbey's  refectory. 

"Well,  Thady  Murphy,  you've  proved  yourself  and  yer 
family,"  observed  Curly  Connolly,  grasping  his  hand  warmly,  a 
few  hours  after,  in  the  "  Shan  Van." 

"I  hear  ye  had  a  great  tussle  with  the  divil  in  the  ould 
abbey,  Thady,"  said  the  host,  "and  that  you  floored  him." 

"Yes,"  said  Thady,  "God  betune  us  an'  all  harm.  I  saw 
the  ould  lad,  but  he'll  go  about  now  no  more,  for  I  left  him  as 
dead  as  a  door  nail !" 

"  You  did — you  (Sd  1"  asked  they  all  in  amazement. 

"  Oh,  ochone  !  ochone !"  shrieked  the  voice  of  a  woman  outside, 
"  Where's  that  cracked  Thady  Murphy  ]" 

"  What  in  the  world  ails  Judy  Jennings  that  brought  her 
down  from  the  abbey  this  evenin'  V 

" This  is  what  ails  me,  misther,"  said  Judy.  "That  rascal 
there" — shaking  her  fist  at  Thady  Murphy — "killed  my  goat 
Peg  in  the  coortyard  of  the  abbey  last  night.  Some  o'  the 
bouchals,  Con  Connolly  or  more,  blackened  the  poor  crathur  and 
rubbed  sulphur  to  her  mouth,  and  that  oonseach  there  thought 
the  goat  was  the  divil." 

The  result  was  that  Murphy  paid  for  the  loss  of  Judy's  goat, 
confessed  he  was  "  taken  in,"  and  ever  afterwards  shook  his 
head  incredulously  if  anyone  asked  him  if  the  devil  had  tail, 
hoofs,  and  horns. 


A  SISTER'S  PRAYER. 

LV  ARTANE. 

She  lightly  rose  from  innocent  sleep, 

And  knelt  beside  the  simple  chair, 
And  there,  with  zeal  as  true  and  deep 

As  angels',  breathed  her  morning  pray'r. 
Her  hands  in  fervent  clasp  wore  pressed, 

Her  eyes  upturned  in  rapt  devotion, 
The  loose  robe  gathered  o'er  her  breast, 

Which  rose  and  fell  with  gentle  motion. 

What  fears  can  such  as  she  distrees  ? 

From  virtue's  path  ne'er  strayed  her  feet ; 
Her  soul  still  bears  the  first  impress 

Left  by  baptismal  waters  sweet. 
What  can  the  young  heart  pure  and  warm 

Have  thus  to  ask  from  pitying  Heaven  ? 
From  stain  of  ain  in  any  form 

She  cannot  seek  to  be  forgiven. 

0  God  !  if  thus  pure  souls  like  hers 

Prostrate  themselves  before  Thy  throne. 
Can  I  expect  that  all  the  blurs 

And  stains  Tbou'lt  wash  from  off  my  own  3 
Can  I  expect  to  be  forgiven — 

The  joys  of  Paradise  to  share  ? 
And  yet — may  not  the  gates  of  Heaven 

Be  opened  by  a  sister's  pray'r  ? 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 
By  Thomas  Moore. 


Some  author  tells  us  that  much  is  said  about  the  tongue. 
True,  the  thing  is  in  everybody's  mouth. 


Chapter  XIII. 
1701—1727. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  degradation  and  enslavement 
of  the  great  "mass  of  the  Irish  nation  was  completed  ;  and  at  the 
time  when  a  Catholic  poet  was  illuminating  the  literature  of 
Enoland,  with  that  true  light  of  genius  which  never  dies,  in 
IreFand  to  be  a  Catholic  was  to  be  an  outcast  from  the  common- 
est privileges  of  humanity  ;  so  that  if  Pope  had  been  born  a 
Munster  Papist,  instead  of  a  London  one,  by  Act  7  Wilhamand 
Mary,  and  2  Anne,  he  would  have  been  voted  an  irreclaimable 
brute,  and  hunted  into  the  mountains. 

The  Penal  Code,  enacted  at  this  period,  will  for  ever  re- 
main a  monument  of  the  atrocious  perfection  to  which  the  art 
of  torturing  his  fellow  creatures  may  be  brought  by  civilised 
man.  It  was  truly,  as  Burke  calls  it.  "  a  m  -chine  of  wise  and 
elaborate  contrivance,  and  as  well  fitted  for  the  oppression, 
impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the  debase- 
ment in  them  of  human  nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."  _  ,    ,  , 

There  was  more  blood  drawn  by  Dioclesian,  and  other  heathen 
bunglefs  in  persecution  ;  but  the  refinement  of  wasting  away 
the  hearts  of  a  whole  neople  by  piecemeal  was  reserved  for  the 
Christian  and  Protestant  legislators  of  Queen  Anne.  Let  ua 
not  however,  give  all  our  execrations  to  them,  and  their  now 
half  broken  up°  machinery  of  oppression  ;  let  us  keep  some  for 
'  those  persons  (and  they  are  neither  fewnorobacure)  who  at  this 
moment  still  sigh  after  those  good  old  penal  times— who  con- 
sider liberality  and  justice  as  degeneracy  from  their  ancestor?, 
and  who  try  to  infuse  into  every  remaining  fragment  of  that 
polypus  of  persecution  the  same  pestilent  life  that  pervaded  the 

With  this  part  of  his  country's  history  an  Irish  chronicler  has 
little  else  to  do  than  to  mourn  over  it  and  be  silent.  The  chief 
actors  in  the  scene  can  hardly  be  called  Irishmen,  and  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  background  were  all  mute  and  nameless. 

The  best  and  most  patriotic  men  of  the  time  were  but  (as 
Swift  styles  Molyneux,  and,  by  implication,  himself)  "  Eaglish- 
riffen  born  here."  Swift's  own  patriotism  was  little  more  than  a 
oraft  of  English  faction  upon  an  Irish  stock— fructifying,  it  is 
true  into  such  splendid  produce  as  makes  us  proud  to  think  it 
indigenous  to  the  soil.  How  little  his  views  of  toleration  ex- 
panded beyond  the  circumference  of  those  about  him  appears 
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from  the  violence  with  which  he  always  opposed  the  claims  of 
the  Dissenters  ;  and  for  the  misery  and  degradation  of  his  Romaa 
Catholic  countrymen  (who  constituted,  even  then,  four  fifths  of 
the  population  of  Ireland)  he  seems  to  have  cared  little  more 
than  his  own  Grulliver  would  for  the  suflerings  of  so  many  dis- 
franchised Yahoos. 

The  following  passage  not  only  proves  the  inofFensivenesa  of 
this  race  of  victims  at  that  time,*  but  is  a  specimen  of  the  truly 
Spartan  sangfroid  with  which  even  the  patriot  Swift  could 
contemplate  such  a  system  of  Helotisui.  "  VVe  look  upon  them," 
he  says,  ''to  be  altogether  as  inconsiderable  as  the  women  and 
children.  Their  lands  are  almos;  entirely  taken  from  them,  and 
they  are  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more  ;  and  for 
the  little  that  remains,  provision  is  made  by  the  late  Act  against 
Popery,  that  it  will  daily  crumble  away.  In  the  meantime,  the 
common  people,  without  leaders,  without  discipline,  or  natural 
courage,  being  little  better  than  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any  mischief,  if  they  were 
ever  so  well  inclined. " 

The  affair  of  Wood's  halfpence,  upon  which  so  much  of  Swift's 
wit  was  lavished — "sere  ciere  viros" — though  magnified  at  the 
time  into  more  than  its  due  importance,  is  interesting  even  now 
as  having  been  the  first  national  cause  round  which  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  ever  been  induced  to  rally.  What  neither  Chris- 
tian charity  nor  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  could  etfdct,  an 
influx  of  brass  halfpence  brought  about  at  once  ;  and  Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Presbyterian,  uniting  for  the  first  time,  opposed 
themselves  to  their  English  governors,  and  triumphed  over  them 
and  their  halfpence. 

The  danger  of  such  a  union — momentary  and  unimportant  as 
it  was — to  the  precious  palladium  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  those  who,  as  usual,  founded 
that  interest  on  the  eternal  division  and  disunion  of  the  people. 
Accordingly  we  find  Primate  Boulter  complaining  thus  in  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle:  "I  find  that  the  people  of 
every  religion,  country,  and  party  here,  are  alike  sec  against 
Wood's  halfpence,  and  that  their  agreement  in  this  has  had  a 
most  unhappy  influence  on  the  state  of  this  nation,  by  bringing 
on  intimacies  between  Papists  and  the  Whigs,  who  before  had  no 
correspondence  with  them." 

This  war  against  Wood's  halfpence  is  also  remarkable  for 
having  incidentally  brought  into  discussion  that  once  animating 
bat  now  extiuguished  question  of  the  independence  of  Ireland  ; 
and  it  shows  how  the  higher  spirits  of  this  world,  like  those  of  the 
world  above  us,  "cry  out  one  unto  another,"  through  the  waste 
of  time;  for  the  same  principles  which  Swift  asserted  at  this 
period,  were  echoed  by  Grattan  at  the  glorious  era  of  1782, 
when  the  drearn  of  both  patriots  was  for  a  short  moment  real- 
ised. 

*  His  pamphlet,  also,  entitled  "Reasons  for  repealing  the  Test  in 
favour  of  the  Romaa  Catholics,"  in  which  he  ironically  brings  for- 
ward the  claims  of  the  Citbolics,  as  far  superior  to  those  of  the  Dis- 
senters, abundantly  proves  to  what  a  hopeless  state  the  former  class 
were  reduced,  when  the  very  justice  of  their  cause  could  be  sported 
with  so  safely,  and  the  strongest  reasons  for  their  enfranchistment 
adduced  as  a  sort  of  argumentam  ad  absurdum,  under  the  perfect 
security  that  such  a  result  was  impossible.  Somiitimes,  indeed,  his 
good  sense,  as  well  as  his  hatred  to  the  Whigs,  led  him  to  laugh  at 
the  prevalent  alarms  about  Popery  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  alludes  show  to  what  ludicrous  lengths  the 
Ascendancy  spirit  was  at  that  time  carried.  la  the  Journals  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  there  is  a  petition  presented  by  the  Protest- 
aut  porters  of  Dublin  against  one  Darby  Ryan,  "  a  captain  under  the 
late  King  James,  aud  a  Papist  notoriously  disaffected,  who  bought 
up  whole  cargoes  of  coals,  aud  employed  those  of  his  own  persuasion 
and  affection  to  carry  the  same  to  customers,  by  which  the  peti- 
tioners were  debarred  and  hindered  from  their  smai!  trade  and  gains." 
0;i  another  occasion  it  appears  from  the  Journals  that  the  hackney 
coachmen  of  Dublin  asserted  the  Ascendancy  of  the  Box  with  a  simi- 
lar spirit,  and  prayed  the  House  "that  it  might  be  enacted  that 
none  but  Protestant  hackney  coachmen  might  have  liberty  to  keep 
and  drive  hackney-coaches,"  &c.,  &o.  To  these  circumstances  Swift 
is  supposed  to  allude,  when,  with  his  usual  happy  humour,  he  re- 
marks that,  if  the  Dublin  cries  are  allowed  to  continue,  "  they  ought 
to  be  only  trusted  in  the  hands  of  Protestants  who  had  given  security 
to  the  Government. " 


Among  the  many  freaks  of  wanton  and  exuberant  cruelty  in 
which  the  legislators  of  these  two  reigns  luxuriated,  there  was 
one  measure  respecting  Popish  priests,  which  I  know  not  how  to 
describe,  except  by  saying  that  it  deserves  perhaps  par  excellence 
the  designation  of  a  penal  law,  and  by  referring  for  the  atrocious 
particulars  to  Curry,  Plowden,  and  other  historians.  This  pro- 
position, it  is  said,  was  not  only  heard  but  acceded  to  by  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  transmitted,  with  the  particular 
recommendation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  England.  But  the 
Cabinet  there,  not  quite  so  far  gone  in  barbarism,  rejected  it 
with  indignation. 

So  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  may  men  be  reduced  by  that 
false  spirit  of  religion 

"  Which  boasts  from  heaven  the  sacred  apell, 
But  reads  it  by  a  light  from  hell  !''* 

If  I  am  asked  what  became  of  ray  ancestors  during  this  still 
aud  stagnant  interval,  I  feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  ; 
being  aware  that  in  acknowledging  them  to  have  been  as  quiet 
and  well-behaved  as  an  American  bear  in  his  Winter  quarters, 
1  give  a  triumph  to  those  sages,  both  of  Church  and  State,  who 
consider  penal  laws  to  be  the  only  true  sedatives  of  the  Rock 
spirit. 

But  I  will  even  go  farther,  and  grant  that  the  penal  system, 
as  then  organised,  was  most  eminently  calculated  to  ensure 
tranquillity  ;  and  that  a  people  in  the  state  described  by  Swift, 
must  have  been  as  tame  and  harmless  as  the  petrified  population 
of  that  city  described  in  the  fables  of  the  East. 

There  are  but  two  ways,  in  short,  of  keeping  down  the  Rock 
family — either  by  restoring  the  penal  code  to  its  full  ori^^inal 
perfection,  or  by  abolishing,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  deed,  all  the 
odious  remains  of  it.  The  former  of  these  modes  oar  rulers 
cannut  adopt,  aud  the  hater,  I  know,  they  iviU  not.  Thus 
secured  by  the  strength  of  the  paoplo  from  one  remedy,  and 
guaranteed  by  the  eternal  folly  of  our  Government  against  the 
other,  what  have  I  to  fear  for  the  permanence  and  prosperity  of 
our  race  ?  May  I  not  rather  hope  that,  like  our  namesakes,  the 
Romans,  we  shall  be  hailed  throughout  all  time, 

"  Romauos,  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam" 
"  Law,  peace,  and  justice  at  our  feet  shall  fall. 
And  the  white-shirttdf  race  be  lords  o'er  all !" 
(to  be  continued.) 


T.iE  LEGEND  OF  DOPPELGANGER  TOWER. 

BV  C.  G. 

You  see  that  grisly  castle  keep  that  towers  o'er  the  vale  ? 

Oh,  could  its  old  walls  speak,  they'd  tell  a  dark  and  dismal  tale — 

A  tala  of  old — a  story  of  the  weird  romantic  time 

The  Baron  Doppelganger  was  in  his  ruthless  prime. 

The  baron  was  a  sanguine  man — ah  me  !  'twere  hard  to  state 
How  many  victims  sent  he  to  a  dark  and  dismal  fate — 
His  stepmother,  his  hoary  sire,  his  little  page — oh,  dear  ! 
And  yet  ho  calmly  smoked  his  pipe  and  drank  his  bitter  beer. 

He  fought  until  his  sword  became,  with  gaps  aud  teeth,  a  saw  ; 
He  drank  until  his  creditors  were  forced  to  take  the  law  ; 
But  mauy  a  sheriff's  bailiff  had  cause  to  rue  the  hour 
He  started  on  a  legal  trip  to  Doppelganger  Tower. 

The  baron  would  his  blunderbuss  cram  tight  with  slugs  and  grape, 
And  watch  his  victims  coming,  with  cunning  leer  and  gape, 
And  from  his  chamber  window  take  a  sure  and  deadly  aim, 
And  blow  the  member  of  the  law  as  far  as  e'er  he  came. 

But  yet  the  cry  was  "  still  they  come"  :  by  craft,  and  fraud,  and  wit, 
The  bailiffs  Served  the  baron  with  the  unromantio  writ. 
And  then,  defended  by  the  law's  sublime,  majestic  power, 
They  canted  off  the  chattels  out  of  Doppelganger  Tower. 

They  hodded  off  the  furniture,  moth-eaten,  cracked,  and  old. 
For  iron  old  the  swords  and  helms  and  dish-covers  they  sold  ; 

*  Curran, 

t  The  costume  adopted  by  the  Whiteboys,  Shanavests,  and  other 
Rock  associations. 
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They  seized  the  baron'a  wardrobe,  and — what  really  was  too  bad — 
They  didn't  spare  the  only  shirt— a  dirty  one— he  had  I 

But,  pacing  through  his  empty  halls  in  deep  and  dark  unrest, 
A  fearful  thought  shot  through  his  brain  and  tired  his  throbbing 
breast  ; 

With  cautious  zeal,  with  deadly  grin,  with  cunning  heart  elate, 
He  buried  a  torpedo  'neath  each  old  ancestral  gate. 

And  when,  in  course  of  time,  the  civil  bill  official  came, 
That  worthy  mounted  skyward  in  a  pyramid  of  flame. 
And  went  exploring  aimlessly  the  blue  and  sunny  skies — 
He  may  have  wished  promotion,  but  ne'er  dreamt  of  such  a  riee, 

Alas  that  I  must  tell  it,  the  tale  of  direst  woe  ! 

The  baron  had  .a  daughter,  with  neck  like  purest  snow. 

And  hair  as  bright  and  glossy  as  the  pine- trees'  shining  cones — 

At  least  so  said  her  favoured  swain,  young  Ferdinando  Jones. 

And  Jones,  the  young  poetic  Jones,  lived 'midst  the  whisp'ring  trees, 
And  led  a  mild  romantic  life  on  chicken-broth  and  peas  ; 
His  coat  was  out  at  elbows  and  his  trousers  wanted  knees, 
But  still  he  but  enjoyed  the  more  the  glorious  mountain  breeze. 

Bifl,  to  restore  his  lordly  pile  and  family  estate, 

The  baron  kept  his  daughter  for  a  rich  and  princely  mate. 

And  in  blood-curdling  accents  vowed  to  "  mash  the  meagre  bones 

Of  that  upsetting,  ballad- singing  ragamuffin  Jones." 

But  time  flew  on.    Unheeded  was  the  baron's  warning  mien. 
One  glorious  starlit  night,  when  all  was  pleasant  and  serene, 
Upon  the  garden  gate  they  sat,  the  lady  and  her  beau, 
He  played  his  concertina,  and  she  sang  sweet  and  low. 

The  baron  was  indulging  in  a  tranquillising  smoke, 
When  music  gently  stealing  his  meditations  broke  j 
With  bosom  all  uncharmed  by  the  savage-soothing  tones, 
He  vowed  he'd  make  a  sky-rocket  of  Ferdinando  Jones. 

The  stream  of  vocal  melody  did  still  unceasing  pour. 
The  concertina's  harmony  did  thrill,  and  float,  and  soar. 
When  sudden  came  a  mighty  shock — a  bang,  a  burst,  a  flare — 
And  when  the  smoke-cloud  cleared  away  the  lovers  weren't  there  ! 

The  bats  that  round  the  steeple  flew — the  steeple  gray  and  high — ■ 
Heard  "Nora  Creina's"  dying  notes  sink  through  the  starlit  sky; 
The  grim  old  owl  that  sat  up  there  so  thoughtful  and  sedate 
Saw  two  dark  figures  soaring,  seated  on  a  garden  gate, 

•         .         .  •  .  •         .         .  , 

With  deep  remorse  the  baron  mourned  his  daughter's  hapless  fate. 
And  took  a  like  torpedo  flight  one  Summer  evening  late  ; 
But  first  he  left  his  broad  estate  and  castle  high  and  fine 
To  foster  native  talent  in  the  concertina  line. 

And  that's  the  ghastly  legend  of  Doppelgaager  Tower  ; 
'Tis  said  the  baron  strolls  there  still  at  the  solemn  midnight  hour. 
And  simple  peasants  think  they  hear,  while  gazing  on  the  stars, 
A  ghostly  concertina  run  o'er  "  Nora  Creina's"  bars. 


CARE  OF  THE  EYES. 


The  Scientific  American,  after  mentioning  the  evidence  it  has 
met  with  as  to  the  great  interest  taken  by  moat  people  in  the 
preservation  of  sight,  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

As  a  writer  on  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  in  an  English  paper,  re- 
cently said — "All  are  anxious  to  do  this,  but  few  know  how 
effectually  to  do  so,  and  many  never  think  of  the  matter  till 
failing  eyesight  warns  them  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  By  | 
the  latter,"  says  the  same  writer,  "the  following  suggestions 
will  be  read  with  interest"  : —  , 

"  The  sight  in  most  instances  begins  to  fail  from  40  to  50  years 
of  age,  as  is  evidenced  by  an  instinctive  preference  for  large 
print ;  a  seat  near  the  window  for  reading  is  selected  ;  there  is  I 
an  effort  to  place  the  paper  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  I 
eye,  or  to  turn  it  so  as  to  get  a  particular  reflection  of  the  light ;  ! 
next,  the  finger  begins  to  be  placed  under  the  line  read,  and  there 
is  a  winking  of  the  eye,  as  if  to  clear  it,  or  a  looking  away  at  ! 
acme  distant  object  to  rest  it ;  or  the  fingers  are  pressed  over  i 


the  closed  lids  in  the  direction  of  the  nose  to  remove  the  tears 
caused  by  straining. 

I  "Favour  the  failing  sight  as  much  as  possible.  Looking 
into  a  bright  tire,  especially  a  coal  fire,  is  very  injurious  to  the 
eyes.  Looking  at  molten  iron  will  soon  destroy  the  sight. 
Reading  in  the  twilight  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  as  they  are 

I  obliged  to  make  great  exertion.  Reading  or  sewing  with  a  side 
light  injures  the  eyes,  as  both  eyes  should  be  exposed  to  an 

'  equal  degree  of  light.  The  reason  is,  the  sympathy  between 
the  eyes  is  so  great  that  if  the  pupil  of  one  is  dilated  by  being 
kept  partially  in  the  shade,  the  one  that  is  most  exposed  cannot 
contract  itself  sufliciently  for  protection,  and  will  ultimately  be 
injured.  Those  who  wish  to  preserve  their  sight  should  observe 
the  following  rules,  and  preserve  their  general  health  by  correct 
habits  : — 

'  "  Ist.  By  sitting  in  such  a  position  as  will  allow  the  light  to 
fall- obliquely  over  the  shoulder  upon  the  page  or  sewing. 

"2nd.  By  not  using  the  eyes  for  such  purposes  by  any  artifi- 
cial light. 

"  3rd.  By  avoiding  the  special  use  of  the  eyes  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast. 

"  4th.  By  resting  them  for  a  half  minute  or  so  while  reading, 
or  sewing,  or  looking  at  small  objects  ;  and  by  looking  at  things 
at  a  distance,  or  up  to  the  sky  ;  relief  is  immediately  felt  by  so 
doing. 

"  5th.  Never  pick  any  collected  matter  from  the  eyelashes  or 
■corners  of  the  eyes  with  the  finger  nails  ;  rather  moisten  it  with 
the  saliva  and  rub  it  away  with  the  ball  of  the  finger. 

"6th.  Frequently  pass  the  ball  of  the  finger  over  the  closed 
eyelids  towards  the  nose  ;  this  carries  off  an  excess  of  water  into 
the  nose  itself  by  means  of  the  little  canal  which  leads  into  the 
nostril  from  each  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  this  canal  having  a 
tendency  to  close  up  in  consequence  of  the  slight  inflammation 
which  attends  weakness  of  eyes. 

"  7th.  Keep  the  feet  always  dry  and  warm,  so  as  to  draw  any 
excess  of  blood  from  the  other  end  of  the  body. 

"  8th.  Use  eyeglasses,  at  first  carried  in  the  vest  pocket  attached 
to  a  guard,  for  they  are  instantly  adjusted  to  the  eye  with  very 
little  trouble,  whereas,  if  common  spectacles  are  used,  such  a 
process  is  required  to  get  them  ready  that  to  save  trouble  the 
eyes  are  often  strained  to  answer  a  purpose. 

"9th.  Wash  the  eyes  abundantly  every  morning.  If  cold 
water  is  used  let  it  be  flapped  against  the  closed  eyes  with  the 
fingers,  not  striking  hard  against  the  balls  of  the  eyes. 

"  10th.  The  moment  the  eyes  feel  tired,  the  very  moment  you 
are  conscious  of  an  effort  to  read  or  sew,  lay  aside  the  book  or 
needle,  and  take  a  walk  for  an  hour,  or  employ  yourself  in  some 
active  exercise  not  requiring  the  close  use  of  the  eyes." 


MODERN  CANNON. 


The  recent  experiment  with  steel  guns  in  Germany  has  called 
up  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  increased  cost  of 
ordnance  in  modern  times.  We  have  but  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Crimea  to  find  the  ordinary  weapon  of  cast  iron,  which 
was  regarded  as  good  enough  for  killing  and  wounding  by  our 
forefathers  for  centuries.  A  field  piece  of  cast  iron  that  carried 
a  cannon  ball  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight  could  be  fashioned 
for  five  pounds,  or  if  made  of  bronze  or  gun- metal  the  expense 
of  material  and  casting  was  not  more  than  the  whole  sum.  Now- 
a  days  a  field-piece  of  improved  consttuction  made  of  the  finest 
steel,  such  as  Herr  Krupp  of  Essen  produces  at  his  well- 
known  factory,  costs  £110.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  is  the 
highest  priced  article  of  the  day,  and  that  only  a  few  of  the 
European  nations  feel  justified  in  paying  so  dearly  for  their 
weapons.  The  appliances  for  casting  and  manipulating  the 
steel  so  as  to  render  the  gun  a  solid  and  trustworthy  piece 
of  work  are  in  some  measure  responsible  for  this  expense, 
while  in  the  case  of  larger  guns  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  simple  castings,  but  tubes  hooped  with  steel  cylinders, 
obviously  adds  to  the  cost.  Next  to  the  Krupp  steel- 
gun  comes  the  iron  steel  cannon  of  Woolwich.  A  field- 
piece  manufactured  on  this  principle  costs  from  £70  to  £75,  and 
the  Armstrong  breech-loader  that  was  formerly  in  use  in  the 
English  service  was  made  for  the  same  money  or  perhaps  a  little 
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leas.  In  the  British  gun  the  most  cjstly  part  is  the  steel  tube 
or  core  of  the  weapon,  which  has  to  be  bored  out  of  a  solid 
pillar.  The  steel  tube  is  strengthened  by  having  placed  round 
it  a  coil  or  cylinder  of  wrought  irou,  which  if  it  adds  strength  to 
the  weapon  makes  it  also  heavier.  The  cheapest  of  all  modern 
guns  are  those  of  the  Austrians.  These,  like  the  Krupp  cannon 
and  unlike  the  English,  are  breech  loaders,  and  resemble  in 
make  a  good  deal  the  weapons  turned  out  at  the  Essen  factory. 
The  Austrians  make  their  field-guns  for  £35  a  piece,  the  lowest 
price  paid  by  any  nation  for  rifled  cannon.  The  material  of 
which  the  guns  are  made  is  bronze,  treated  after  a  method  pro- 
posed by  General  Uchatius.  The  metal  is  cast  in  a  chill-mould, 
which  renders  the  alloy  harder  and  more  crystalline,  and  still 
further  strength  is  given  to  the  gun  by  dilating  the  bore, 
brought  about  by  forcing  a  steel  cone  through  the  tube,  and 
thus  increasing  the  calibre. 


MEMORIALS. 

BY  DANIEL  CONNOLLY. 


BORKE. 

Clothed  in  the  glorious  majesty  of  mind, 
Aad  wielding  reason's  sceptre  as  his  own, 
He  reigned  a  moaarch  on  a  stately  throne 

That  overlooked  the  world.    In  him  combined 

Was  all  the  excellence  of  all  mankind  : 
The  glowing  thought  that  soared  to  heaven  and  shone 
With  dazzling  splendour  o'er  the  wondering  zone  ; 

The  master  grasp  that  was  aloue  designed 

For  men  who  should  have  mighty  work  to  do  ; 
A  heart  that  felt  the  wrongs  of  every  race, 
And  rose  indignant  at  each  hoary  crime  ; 

The  tones  electric  that  the  proud  Greek  knew 
In  days  ere  Greece  sank  to  the  helot's  place — 

These  peerless  gifts  were  his  and  made  his  fame  sublime. 


Deep  in  the  bosom  of  his  bleeding  land 

Had  sank  the  bitter,  barbed  steel  of  wrong  ; 

Her  poor  limbs,  s  aired  and  bruised  by  chain  and  thong. 

Seemed  helpless,  and  the  lips  that  once  were  bland 

With  hopeful  smile  and  song  could  scarce  command 
A  feeble  murmur,  when  arose  a  strong. 
Bold  voice  that  called,  aad  lo  !  a  serried  throng 

Of  stalwart  sons  strode  up  from  every  strand. 

Stricken  and  feeble  was  she  when  he  came, 
But  with  brave,  manly  arms  he  folded  her 
To  the  great  heart  that  beat  for  her  alone. 

And  when  again  the  evil  and  the  shame 
Returned,  to  holiher  still  a  sufferer, 

The  great  heart  hurst  to  hear  her  plaintive,  piteous  moan. 

EMMET. 

Great  souls  are  greatest  in  the  darkest  hour. 

As  lightning  dazzles  most  in  clouded  night  ; 

His  manhood  never  reached  so  grand  a  height 
As  when  he  saw  his  young  life's  sky  all  low'r 
To  one  dense  dome  of  blackness.    Then  the  pow'r 

That  God  had  given  burst  forth  in  flaming  light 

To  glorify  his  land,  and  show  the  might 
Of  Truth,  that  never  yet  could  cringe  or  cow'r. 
The  martyr's  blood  cements  the  martyr's  cause  : 

He  died,  but  he  shall  live  for  evermore  ; 

And  through  the  grasses  on  his  tombless  grave — 
Tomblesa  till  Ireland's  sons  make  Ireland's  Jaws — 

The  voice  that  taught  brave  Freedom's  lessons  o'er 
Still  speaks  in  tones  that  reach  the  farthest  shoreward  wave. 


THE  SMITH  FAMILY. 


One  morning,  a  pompous  little  man  called  upon  Sydney 
Smith,  saying  that,  being  about  to  compile  a  history  of  distin- 
guished families  in  Somersetshire,  he  had  called  to  obtain  the 
Smith  arms.  "I  regret,  sir,"  said  the  reverend  wit,  "my  in- 
ability to  contribute  to  so  valuable  awork  ;  but  the  Smiths  never 
had  any  arms,  and  have  invariably  sealed  their  letters  with 
their  thumbs." 


WHAT  THE  GHOST  SAID. 

By  Max  Adelek. 

"Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Graves,"  said  the  clergy- 
man to  the  sexton,  "  that  you  actually  saw  and  conversed  with 
a  ghost  in  our  parish  graveyard  V 

Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  sexton.  "I'll  tell  you  how  it  was. 
You  know,  on  Saturday  night,  about  twelve  o'clock,  I  thought 
I'd  go  into  the  church  and  put  coal  on  the  tires.  When  I  got 
in  the  yard  I  saw  somethin'  white  a-settin'  on  Baxter's  family 
vault.  My  hair  began  to  raise,  and  I  was  for  striking  out 
homeward,  when  I  heard  a  voice  say  : 

"  '  Hello,  Jim,  don't  be  skeered  !' 

'  •  So  I  stopped  and  saw  the  thing  get  up  and  come  toward 
me." 

"Spoke  to  you,  did  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  saw  right  off  it  was  a  genuine  ghost.  And  it 
says  : 

"  '  Say,  old  fellow,  don't  run  ;  I  shan't  hurt  you.  Let's  set 
down,  and  have  a  little  chat.' 

"And  so  we  set  down  on  the  front  steps,  and  I  saw  that 
shaddery  bein'  cross  his  legs,  and  lock  his  fingers  over  one  knee 
as  comfortable  as  you  would  do.  I  set  down,  too,  and  the 
ghost  he  says  : 

"  '  Jim,  what  makes  you  people  so  afeard  of  us  goblins  V 

"  And  I  said  because  there  was  something  awful  about  'em. 
And  then  he  says  : 

"'  Well,  Jim,  you  take  your  umbrella  and  poke  me  in  tho 
middle.' 

"  So  I  did,  and  it  went  right  through  him.    Then  he  says  : 
'"  Now  stir  it  around  in  me.' 
"  And  I  stirred  it. 

*'  'There,'  says  he,  'don't  you  see  ?  How 'm  I  goin'  to  hurt 
anybody  ?  Why,  Jim,  I'm  nothin'  but  a  little  bit  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  If  you  was  to  put  me  in  front  of  a  chimney  with  a 
strong  draft  I'd  be  sucked  up  the  flue.  Hurt  you  !  Why,  Jim, 
it's  ridiculous  !' 

"  That's  what  that  disembodied  spirit  observed  to  me." 

"Said  that,  did  he  V 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  he  says  to  me  : 

" '  Jim,  other  ghosts  try  to  skeer  people,  but  I'm  sociable,  and 
I'm  strikin'  out  on  a  new  line.  If  you'll  prowl  around  this 
graveyard  almost  any  night  I'll  post  you  about  goin's  on  in  the 
goblin  world,  and  if  you  bring  over  a  checker-board  some  evenin', 
I'll  play  a  game  if  you'll  make  the  moves  for  me.' 

"  So  I  said  I  would,  and  says  he  : 
1     "  '  Jim,  do  you  smoke  V 

"  And  I  said  I  did. 

"'Ah,'  says  he,  with  a  sigh,  'I  wish  I  could!  That's  the 
worst  of  bein'  nothin'  but  a  lot  of  vapoury  gas  ;  you  can't  hold 
a  cigar  in  your  mouth.'  " 

"  Are  you  sure  he  said  that,  Mr.  Graves  ?"  asked  the  minister. 

"  Positive  !  And  when  I  asked  him  where  his  old  body  was, 
ha  says  : 

"  'Jim,  it  was  buried  over  in  yon  corner ;  but  it's  all  been 
taken  up  into  that  maple  tree  long  ago,  Jim,'  he  says  :  '  that  tree 
is  really  me,  and  1  can't  tell  you  the  satisfaction  I  get  sometimes 
in  climbin'  up  it  and  roostiu'  on  the  branches.  I  feel  somehow's 
if  I  was  at  home.  Jim,  if  ever  you  cut  down  that  tree  don't 
burn  the  timber !  I  have  a  sort  of  horror  of  bein'  used  for 
kindlin'  wood.'    And  I  told  him  I'd  protect  him  from  that." 

"You  said,  I  think,"  remarked  the  minister,  "that  he 
seemed  to  have  something  on  hia  mind.  A  crime  that  he  had 
committed  1" 

"Oh,  no.  He  merely  remarks  to  me  :  'Jim,  T  Want  you  to 
apologise  to  the  preacher  for  me  for  dying  in  cold  weather  and 
makin'  him  ketch  rheumatism  at  the  funeral.  I'd  'a'  put  it  oS 
till  Spring  I'd  if  'a'  hed  my  way.  And  tell  him  I  hope  his  con- 
science '11  never  reprove  him  for  all  the  good  things  he  said 
about  me  in  his  sermon.  There  wasn't  one  of  'em  true  ;  but 
he  meant  well,  Jim,  and  I  appreciated  it. '  Words  to  that  eflTect 
he  used,  sir." 

"  Anything  else  1" 

"Nn-no,  sir.    I  believe  not.    Oh,  yes!  he  did  say  before 


he  flitted  off  :  'Jim,  I  must  go  now.  I  have  an  engagement  up 
the  street  to  haunt  an  undertaker.  Jim,  I  go  iuto  that  rascal's 
room  every  night,  and  rattle,  things  around  until  his  blood 
curdles.  Know  why  ?  Why,  Jim,  that  man  was  paid  for  silver- 
plated  handles  on  my  coffin,  and  he  put  nothin'  but  zinc,  and 
the  cuffiu  itself  was  made  out  of  old  boards  taken  from  a  chicken- 
coop  that  he  bought  at  auction.  They  \w;re  caverei  up  with 
cloth  so's  nobody  cjuld  see  'em.  Perfectly  scandalous  !  But 
if  I  don't  give  him  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  nightmares 
every  year,  I'm  no  honest  goblin.'  Then  he  got  up  and  faded 
away,  and  that  was  all,  sir." 

The  clergyman  walked  sadly  away,  and  on  the  following  Tues- 
day the  church  trustees  discharged  Mr.  Graves  for  drunkenness 
and  mendacity. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIEl'Y  FOB  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


Lesson  XLIV. — Eclipsis  in  Nouns. 
The  possessive  pronouns  a\\  our  ;  buj\,  or  bdp,  your  ;  aud  a,  their, 
cause  eclipsis  ia  the  singular  aud  plural  of  nouns. 

Vocabulary. 


AijMgce,  special. 
•afvo-meAf,  high  regard. 
b.iojA'L,  danger. 
bcACA,  life, 
bpifce,  broken. 


buA-oAipc,  trouble. 
CA^^pAl5,  a  rock, 
cediinui-oe,  a  merchant. 
•DocA]",  hope. 
nulreAdc,  sweetness. 


md]\  AgATIl  OjAC, 


1.  A]\  ni-bApx),  bu)\  ni-bAt\t),  a  nvbA|\t),  a  bA]TO,  a  bApt).  2.  A 
|reA]A,  A  foAp,  A  b-peAf,  b-peqx,  bun   b-peAp.      3.  CAppAig 

biMfce.  Ca  An  cApiAAi^  biMfce.  b-puili'e?  4.  Ca  buA'OAipc  oimti. 
1)' cfvotn  mo  buA-6Ai]\c.  1f  ci\om  •oo  buA'OAiivc.  5,  -Ai^  g-ceAnnui-oe, 
A  ceAnnuiToe.  Ij"  ceAnnuToe  Cojmtiac.  Ca  f6  'n  a  f aja^c.  Ca  fe 
i  j.  6.  bAogAi  Ai^igce.  Ca  bAojAl  Aipigce  Aip.  Ca  nieAf 
b-puiL  ApntiieAf  Aifv  An  Af\t)-pi  j  ?  7.  t)eACA,  4 
beAcA,  A  bcACA,  Ap  in-beACA,  hv]\  m-beACA,  a  ni-bcACA.  'Se  •oo 
beAcA,  8.  Ca  Tiio  cTAOToe  bfufce.  Ca  A  cponle  bpij-ce,  9.  tDocAf, 
n-tJocAi",  A  ■o6cAi%  bui\  n-t)6cAj-.  ITIil,  niiLif,  niilfeAdc.  ^f 
niilif  ■00  beub.     10.  A]\  iii-beAcA,  a|\  rniLfeAcc,  Agu)'  a^  n-'oocAf. 

1.  Oar  bard,  your  bard,  their  bard,  his  bard,  her  bard.  2.  Her, 
his,  their,  our,  your  man.  3,  A  broken  rock.  The  rock  is  broken. 
Is  (it)  ?  4.  I  am  in  trouble.  Heavy  is  my  trouble.  Heavy  is  thy 
trouble.  5.  Our  merchant,  her  merchant,  Cormac  is  a  merchant. 
He  is  a  priest.  He  is  a  king.  G.  Particular  danger.  He  is  in  par- 
ticular danger.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  you.  Is  the  high-king 
highly  esteemed  ?  7.  Life,  her  life,  his  life,  our,  your,  their  life. 
Hail  (It  is  thy  life. — Salutation  in  Gaelic).  8.  My  heart  is  broken. 
Her  heart  is  broken.  9.  Hope,  our  hope,  her  hope,  your  hope. 
Honey,  sweet,  sweetness.  Sweet  is  thy  mouth.  10.  Our  life,  our 
sweetness,  and  our  hope. 

(to  be  contiitued.) 


A  VIGOROUS  PREACHER. 


In  a  small  town  in  Indiana,  an  itinerant  preacher  was  holding 
forth  to  an  attentive  audience.  He  was  one  of  the  boisterous 
kind  of  speakers,  tearing  the  book  in  his  fury,  aud  making  up  in 
violence  what  he  lacked  in  sense  and  logic. 

A  little  dog  had  followed  his  mistress  to  church,  and  wander- 
ing about  the  house  had  become  excised  by  the  tierce  tones  of 
the  preacher,  and  commenced  barking  in  response.  The 
preacher  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  further  than  to 
raise  his  voice  still  higher,  aud  deliver  himself  with  greater 
energy. 

One  of  the  brethren  tried  to  put  out  the  dog,  but  the  animal 
wouldn't  go.  Then  attempts  to  chase  him  out  only  made  him 
bark  the  louder.  When  the  confusion  was  at  its  height  the 
minister  cried  out  : 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,  brother:  I  can  out  preach  a 
dog !" 

And  so  he  did.  The  dog  soon  got  tirei  of  the  strife,  and 
gave  in  to  the  pulpit. 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

CHARADES. 

1.  — By  Philip  N.  Gaffuey  :— 

O'erhead  at  night,  my  first  you'll  see  ; 
A  kind  of  soa-Geh  next  will  be  ; 
Now,  if  you  join  aright  the  two, 
A  talking  bird  will  come  in  view. 

2.  — By  J.  P.  H.  :— 

My  129  means  sorrowful ;  32i>S  is  part  of  a  railway  ;  42809  ia  ■ 
vegetable  ;  5G37  is  somethiug  Wdrm  ;  my  whole  is  au  Irish  hero. 

3.  — By  T.  K.  :— 

My  whole  is  a  useful  thing  that's  seen 
In  almost  every  home,  I  ween  ; 
Behead  this  whole,  and  you  will  see 
A  thing  possessed  by  you  and  me  ; 
Behead  again,  and  then  'twill  give 
A  thing  without  which  we  could  not  live  ; 
Behead  this  last,  and  tail  delete, 
And  you  will  get  a  pronoun  neat, 

ACROSTIC, 

4.  — By  James  Francis  M 'Ivors  : — 

A  kind  of  tree  ; 

What  we  should  be  ; 
A  colour  yon  know  well ; 

A  passway  next 

Will  suit  the  text ; 
A  country  this  will  spell  ; 

And  this  you'll  find 

Will  bring  to  mind 
A  fruit  you  all  well  know  ; 

The  primals  all 

To  mind  will  call 
An  Irish  town,  I  trow. 

ENIGMAS.  .  • 

5.  By  J.  P.  Phelan,  Ballyragget  :— 

My  first  is  in  mouse,  but  not  in  nice  ; 

My  second  is  in  wheat,  but  not  in  rice ;  * 

My  third  is  in  Tory,  but  not  in  Whig  ; 

My  fourth  is  in  grape,  but  not  in  fig  ; 

My  fifth  is  in  idiot,  but  not  in  fool ; 

My  whole  is  a  symbol  of  forceful  rule. 

6.  By  T.  K.  :— 

^ly  first  is  in  poor,  but  not  in  rich  ; 

My  second's  in  dyke,  but  not  in  ditch  ; 
My  third  is  in  air,  also  in  hair  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  cry,  also  in  care  ; 
My  fifth's  in  you,  but  not  in  me  ; 

My  sixth's  in  clock,  also  in  block  ; 
My  seventh's  in  key,  but  not  in  quay  ; 

Whole  I'm  a  bird  of  an  envied  stock, 

CENTRAL  DELETION. 

7.  By  Con  :— 

Deep,  deep  down  in  tbe  Indian  seas, 

Where  the  pearl  hath  her  crystal  cell — 
W  here  the  waves  o'erhead  are  stirred  by  a  breeze 
That  wends  o'er  isles  of  perfumed  trees — 
In  ruby  caves  I  dwell,  I  dwell. 

But  o'er  the  wave 

Men  sought  my  cave  ; 
They  found  me  then  as  with  gold  arrayed  ; 

And  now  I  may 

My  charms  display 
On  the  snowy  breast  of  some  fair  young  maid. 

But  if  you  take  my  centre  out. 
Another  deep-laid  thing  'twill  show, 
That  with  light  aud  heat. 
And  with  bread  and  meat. 
Has  much  concern,  as  all  may  know. 
Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No,  3G. — 1.  Weymouth.    2.  Ham- 
let.   3.  Mask,  Task.     4.  Riddles.     5.  You,  the  ng  of  ring, 
together  making  Young  ;  Ireland.    The  whole,  Youxu  Ire- 
land. 
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THE  TEMPTED  YANKEE. 

They  were  poor,  they  had  no  work,  the  grim,  gaunt  wolf, 
starvation,  was  at  the  door.  They  had  very  few  potatoes,  a 
small  piece  of  meat,  and  two  or  three  crusts  of  bread  to  fling  to 
the  wolf  before  tliey  fell  a  prey  to  his  ravenous  maw. 

Just  at  this  time  Dicky  got  a  day's  work,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  dollar. 

"  Neow,  Dicky,"  said  Sally,  his  wife,  "  yeou  go  right  tu  the 
store  an'  git  sum  flouer." 

Dicky  goes.  As  he  enters  the  store  Mr.  Gainor  is  overhauling 
an  old  lot  of  dry-goods.  Among  them  is  a  soiled,  shop-rotten 
vest.  Dicky  sees,  and  Dicky's  eyes  sparkle.  The  flour  is  for- 
gotten, the  wolf  is  forgotten, 

"  Wot  du  yer  ask  fur  thet  air  wes'cut  ?"  is  Dicky's  query. 

Mr.  Gainor  looks  at  Dicky,  and  then  holding  the  vest  up,  con- 
templates it  with  the  profound  air  of  one  trying  to  solve  some 
momentous  problem.    At  length  he  said  : 

*'  Well,  as  it  is  soiled  a  little,  I  shall  have  to  sell  it  low — below 
cost,  in  fact.    You  may  have  it  for  a  dollar." 

The  vest  was  dear  at  twenty-five  cents. 

"I'll  lake  it,"  says  Dicky. 

The  vest  is  wrapped  up,  the  dollar  paid,  and  Dicky  takes  it 
home  to  astonish  Sally.    Sally  sees. 
"  But  whar'a  the  flouer  1"  asks  Sally. 

He  looks  at  her,  then  raising  the  vest  in  one  hand,  while 
he  points  at  it  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other  hand,  earnestly 
exclaims  : 

"  Good  heavens,  woman,  don't  tork  about  flouer,  w'en  yer  can 
git  such  a  wes'cut  as  that  for  a  dollar." 


GAS-JETS. 


At  the  Vienna  Stadttheatre  a  complaint  was  laid  before  the  1 
management  that  the  actor  who  played  the  part  of  the  father  in 
a  favourite  comedy  kissed  his  staga-daughter  rather  too  warmly. 
The  actor,  however,  apologised  ;  and,  the  lady  being  neither 
frightened  nor  hurt,  the  matter  was  blown  over.  But  the  waga 
of  the  Austrian  capital  will  have  it  that  the  actor,  besides  the 
apology,  ofi'ered  to  promise  never  to  kiss  the  lady  again,  and 
that  the  lady  replied  :  "  No,  no  !    I  did  not  mean  that !" 

About  the  time  baromettrj  were  so  cheap  as  to  induce 
agriculturists  to  purchase  them,  a  Scotch  farmer  having  been 
persuaded  to  become  the  possessor  of  the  instrument,  on  one 
occasion,  in  spite  of  a  rising  barometer,  it  continued  raining. 
The  farmer,  losing  all  patience,  carried  the  instrument  to  the 
door,  held  it  up  toward  the  sky,  and  exclaimed  :  "  In  the  name 
of  guidness,  will  you  no  believe  your  ain  een  1" 

Auctioneers  are  not  necessarily  wicked,  it  is  true  ;  but  their 
looks  are  always  for-bidding, 

A  popular  doctor,  while  escorting  a  lady  home  the  other  even- 
ing, attempted  to  relieve  her  cough  and  sore  throat  by  giving  her 
a  troche.  He  told  her  to  allow  it  to  dissolve  gradually  in  her 
mouth.  No  relief  was  experienced  ;  but  the  doctor  felt  quite 
chagrined  next  day,  when  the  lady  sent  him  a  pantaloon  but- 
ton, with  a  note,  saying  he  must  have  given  her  the  wrong  kind 
of  a  troche,  and  he  might  want  this  one. 

A  bon  vivant,  who  has  felt  a  little  jaded  of  late,  goes  to  see  his 
doctor.  "  Eat  lightly,"  says  the  doctor,  "  of  simple  food  ;  no  truf- 
fles, no  wine,  no  coffee,  no  liquors don't  gamble,  go  to  bed 
early,  and  I  guarantee  you  the  best  of  health."  "  Pshaw !  I  know 
all  that  as  well  as  you,"  replied  the  patient.  "  What  I  want  of 
you  is  the  means  to  do  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  you  tell 
me." 

LETTER-BOX, 


Correspondeuts  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mait  elacte 
before  their  qaestions  ean  be  answered,  as  oar  vnblishini; 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

P.  D.— 1.  No,  2.  Gci-ammatical  blunders,  misapplications  of  words, 
false  rhymes,  and  limping  lines.  3.  No  one  could  tell  from  such  verses. 
4.  As  for  correcting  the  piece  you  mention,  we  doubt  much  whether  you 
yet  have  the  education  and  experience  which  would  enable  you  to  do  so. 


•5.  We  think  not,  but  if  you  wish  you  can  send  to  either  of  the  journals 
you  name. 

John.— At  M'Gee's,  publisher  and  bookseller,  18  Nassau-street. 

J-  M'P'— Your  work,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  is  not  nearly  up  to  the 
standard  maintained  in  Young  Ireland,  You  have  some  literary 
ability,  doubtless,  but  it  is  crude  and  raw,  and  would  require  years  of 
experience  and  properly  directed  effort  to  make  it  available  for  the 
pubhc. 

M.  G.— The  charade  is  the  only  one  that  will  suit.  Poetry  should  not 
be  nonsense  ;  and  if  you  ask  yourself  what  is  enhanced  in  "  Poets  may 
enhance  with  scenes  of  France,"  you  will  see  that  you  have  written  a 
line  without  meaning  ;  nor  is  it  the  only  one  in  which  sense  has  been 
sacrificed  to  sound. 

II  ^merald.— Wbat  do  you  mean  by  sending  us  a  well  known  poem  of 
Leo's"  ?  We  are  not  captivated  with  your  own  strain,  which  is  a  very 
poor  one.  It  has  rhyme  and  measure  certainly  ;  but  these  are  not 
enough  to  constitute  poetry.  Send  us  what  you  consider  the  best  of 
your  biographical  sketches— one  will  be  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment— and  do  not  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  We  think  it 
useless  for  you  to  forward  stories  or  verses, 

J-  J.— A  fair  first  attempt,  but  not  passable.  "  Author  does  not  rhyme 
to  "  Arthur,"  and  "  America"  is  awkwardly  left  unrhymed  in  any  way. 
The  answers  are  correct,  but  you  can  always  see  for  yourself  the  solu- 
tions given  week  after  week. 

Pensive.— The  lines  were  in  type  for  a  month,  awaiting  space  for  in- 
sertion. They  were  actualty  printed  og  in  last  week's  number  several 
days  before  we  received  your  note.  We  did  not  hold  you  guilty  of  any 
rudeness  whatever. 

J .  M.— Of  the  last  batch  received,  Nos.  1  and  4  require  more  emenda- 
tion  than  we  would  be  willing  to  undertake  ;  the  metaphors  are  much 
mixed,  and  the  sense  not  always  clear.  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  7  will  be  in- 
serted. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  you  would  leave  much  more 
room  for  interlineation  in  MSS.  See  our  remark  addressed  to  you  in 
last  week's  issue.  It  might  not  have  been  necessary  to  cancel  so  many 
verses  if  there  had  been  space  for  corrections. 

W.  C.  D.— It  is  too  far  below  our  standard  to  appear  in  our  columns. 
It  has  the  earnestness  of  sincerity,  no  doubt  ;  but  it  is  very  deficient  in 
literary  polish. 

Ariom. — Received. 

J.  T.  M'l.— The  charade  and  the  diamond  puzzle  pass.  The  acrostic 
is  objectionable  because  the  "  son  of  Boreas"  is  rather  recondite  for  the 
ordinary  reader.    The  conundrums  lack  the  requisite  sharpness  of  point. 

Willie. — It  will  appear. 

Clontarf.— The  puzzles  pass  muster  ;  the  sona;  misses  success  by  little 
more  than  a  flair's  breadth.  Some  hackneyed  thoughts  and  a  couple  of 
weak  lines  destroyed  its  chance.  By  the  way,  if  in  future  you  send  us 
anything,  let  the  hues  stand  out  distinct  from  each  other  in  your 
manuscript  exactly  as  they  shonld  be  printed,  instead  of  being  ran  into 
each  other,  as  your  present  manuscript  has  them, 

Sligeach. — The  Irish  for  stairs  is  staidhre. 

A.  S. — They  are  marked  off  to  go  into  the  printers'  hands, 

S.  W.— If  you  had  read  the  "  Letter-box"  attentively  you  would  have 
seen,  months  ago,  that  when  the  "  Adventures  in  Japan"  came  complete 
into  our  hands  we  were  much  disappointed  with  it,  and  decided  not  to 
nflict  it  on  our  readers.    lu  short,  we  found  it  not  good  enough  to 
n  Yodng  Ireland. 

Breffni.- Please  accept  our  thanks.  We  shall  find  a  corner  soon  for 
the  translation. 

Failure.- Only  on  one  side.  Marks  would  not  be  reckonel  from  the 
other,  we  should  think.  Under  the  heading  "  Letter-box"  in  these 
columns  there  is  a  standing  notice  prominently  printed  from  which  every 
reader  of  this  journal  ought  long  since  to  have  learned  that  an  answer 
in  the  next  issue  after  the  receipt  of  his  communication  is  absolutely  an 
impossibility. 

Imagination.— The  authorship  is  a  disputed  claim. 


"  Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature." — WlLUAJI 
Smith  O'Bbibn. 
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Chapter  XI. 

The  day  following  the  arrest  of  Denis  and  Dowse,  Willie  Mac- 
I^amara  came  to  stay  at  Hillview  House. 


Ah,  ma'amselle,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  maeUng  you  once  again."— (See  page  638.) 


The  attorney  that  morning  was  in  high  spirits.  All  was  going 
smoothly  with  him  ;  his  schemes  were  working  admirably. 

The  news  from  his  various  electioneering  agents  was  of  the 
most  cheering  kind,  apparently  putting  his  return  at  the  poll 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Dillon  was  out  of  the  way,  and  likely  to  be  kept  so. 

Lastly,  the  man  he  had  pitched  on  aa  a  son-in  law — the  de- 
scendant of  a  line  of  once  powerful  chiefs — the  future  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honoured  families  in  the 
county — was  coming  on  that  visit  which  the  attorney  was  con. 
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vinced  would  lead  inevitably  to  the  marriage  on  which  his  mind 
was  set. 

For  this  pushing,  worldly,  nnscrupulous  man  had  a  shrine  in 
his  heart,  in  which  the  image  of  his  daughter  was  fixed  ;  his 
Julia  he  truly  and  unselfishly  loved;  for  her  he  voluntarily 
toiled  and  plotted  and  sinned  ;  to  her  he  looked  up  with  abso 
lute  reverence  as  a  being  different  from  and  superior  to  humanity 
in  general  ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  that  any  other  man  might 
form  a  lower  estimate  of  her.  Sj  he  counted  confidently  on 
Willie  accepting  the  fate  marked  out  for  him,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  so  many  material  advantages  were  thrown  into  the 
scale  with  J ulia. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Clinch  would  have  been  much  disturbed  if  he 
knew  that  Willie  MaoNamara's  sense  of  honour  no  longer 
reached  the  high  standard  of  his  ancestors  ;  that  he  had  im- 
bibed some  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  morality  which  circulate 
among  the  gambling  fraternity  ;  and  that  he  was  actually 
wavering  before  a  strong  temptation  to  pay  court  to  Julia  Clinch 
just  long  enough  to  secure  the  promised  loan,  and  then,  having 
satisfied  all  other  debts,  dues,  and  demands,  to  fly  to  the  gold 
mines  of  California,  where,  if  his  labours  were  fortunate,  he 
might,  in  a  comparatively  short  period,  amass  enough  to  return 
the  six  thousand  pounds  with  interest. 

It  is  just  possible  also  that  the  attorney's  spirits  would  not 
have  been  at  quite  so  high  a  pitch  if  he  knew  as  much  as  Jimmy 
Dowse  about  the  hopes  and  calciUations  which  that  astute  indi- 
vidual built  on  the  criminal  connection  established  between 
himself  and  Clinch  through  the  false  charge  made  against  Denis 
Dillon.  For  Jimmy  regarded  the  transaction  chiefly  as  a 
powerful  lever  which  by  judicious  pressure  could  be  made  to 
urge  Clinch  steadily  in  a  given  direction — that  given  direction 
being  Dowse's  own  material  interest. 

Two  points  may  be  mentioned  here  in  illustration  of  Chris- 
topher Clinch's  character. 

Although  the  unexpected  arrest  of  Dowse  ofi"ered  a  tempting 
chance  to  drop  a  most  undesirable  acquaintance,  the  attorney, 
instead,  meant  to  use  influence  in  the  proper  quarters  to  procure 
bis  discharge,  ai  well  ai  "to  do  something  for  him"  on  his  re- 
lease. 

Again,  the  attorney's  feelings  concerning  Dillon's  arrest  were 
not  of  a  wholly  unmixed  character.  Whenever  the  subject 
came  uppermost  in  his  thoughts — and  that  was  pretty  often, 
considering  the  engrossing  topics  in  which  he  was  then  inte- 
rested— he  found  it  necessary  to  argue  with  himself  that  there 
could  have  been  no  foul  play  in  the  matter  ;  and,  not  being 
altogether  successful  in  laying  hold  of  that  comforting  convic- 
tion, he  further  found  it  necessary  to  assure  himself  that  even 
if  there  was  foul  play  he  had  naught  to  do  with  it — for  did  he 
not  expressly  declare  to  Dowse  that  he  wanted  nothing  of  that 
sort  1  Assuredly.  Beyond  all  doubt.  Yet  Mr.  Clinch  felt 
qualms  for  all  that,  and  vague  ideas  came  to  him  of  striving  to 
get  Dillon  ofi",  or  at  least  to  minimise  his  punishment — after  the 
election. 

From  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen  that  thsjftgh  Attorney 
Clinch's  scruples  were  not  of  a  delicate  sort,  he  had  no  pleasure 
in  wrong-doing.  He  could  sin  to  carry  his  point  on  occasion, 
but  he  did  not  sin  with  a  light  heart.  In  fact,  he  belonged  to 
the  rather  large  class  of  people  who  would  rather  do°right 
than  wrong,  and  who,  when  they  do  the  latter,  do  it  under  pro  { 
test,  as  it  were,  and  as  a  thing  that  could  not  be  avoided — unless 
at  a  preposterously  large  sacrifice,  which,  of  course,  could  not 
be  thought  of.  Such  people  also,  it  may  be  remarked,  have 
usually  a  huge  dread  and  horror  of  being  found  out.  ! 

The  attorney's  uneasiness,  however,  was  but  flitting ;  and, 
as  has  been  said  before,  he  was  in  high  spirits  on  this  particular 
morning  ;  but  when  he  saw  Willie  MacNamara  coming  up  the  i 
avenue,  a  couple  of  servants  following  with  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  gentleman  on  a  visit  of  some  duration,  a  great  gush  of  exulta-  ' 
tion  swept  over  him,  and  he  hurried  Tim  Quinn  out  of  the  pri-  | 
vate  oflice  with  a  "Here,  you,  Tim  Quinn!  be  off  and  buy 
brogues  for  some  of  that  enormous  family  of  yours.    I  won't 
want  you  again  to-day." 

The  spasmodic  briskness  was  for  once  completely  extinguished 
in  the  little  clerk's  manner,  as,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  he 
held  out  his  palm  to  gaze  at  the  coin  his  master  had  pressed 


into  it.  Speechless  and  still  he  stood,  and  stared  and  stared, 
with  the  dazdd,  helpless  air  of  one  on  the  back  of  whose  head  a 
blackthorn  had  smartly  fallen — at  a  glittering  guinea. 

Mr.  Clinch  almost  ran  to  receive  his  guest,  his  countenance 
beaming  with  the  delight  he  felt. 

"I  am  proud,  Mr.  Mac,  to  receive  you  in  my  humble 
abode,"  he  said  with  warmth,  "and  I  trust  that  when  you 
leave  us  it  will  be  with  pleasant  recollections  of  your  stay." 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  Mr.  Clinch  ;  yes,  I'm  sure,"  WiUie  replied 
in  his  most  deliberate  drawl. 

There  was  nothing  ofi"ensive  in  his  manner,  but  the  attorney 
was  quite  conscious  that  it  was  not  remarkably  hearty  ;  so  he 
hastened  to  say  : 

"Let  me  show  you  your  room,  Mr.  Mac,  and  have  your 
traps  put  away.    Splendid  weather  we're  getting." 

"Yes,"  drawled  the  young  man  as  he  followed  his  host 
through  a  long  passage  ofi"  which  were  many  apartments— "  I 
hope,  for  your  sake,  it  will  last  till  after  the  polling  day." 
"Every  likelihood  of  it,  Mr.  Mac— every  hkelihood  of  it." 
This  was  the  whole  interchange  of  civilities  between  host  and 
guest  at  the  time.  But  Mr.  Clinch  was  in  no  way  disturbed 
by  Willie's  distant  courtesy  ;  and  as  he  returned  through  the 
long  passage  he  rubbed  his  hands  together  gleefully,  muttering 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  : 

"  Wait  till  he  sees  J  ulia — Wait  till  he  sees  Julia !" 
When  Willie  MacNamara  came  out  of  his  room — although 
he  was  undeniably  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  and  was  dressed 
with  care  in  a  high-collared  black  frock  coat,  black  tabinet  waist- 
coat, and  light-coloured  tweed  trousers  strapped  at  bottom — his 
appearance  at  the  moment  was  but  ill  calculated  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  any  woman's  mind.  He  wore  an  air 
of  discontent,  not  to  say  of  peevif/huess  ;  and  for  men  who  dis- 
play vices  of  this  kind  the  fair  sex  very  naturally  entertain  a 
decided  objection.  Perhaps  Willie  wished  to  create  exactly 
such  an  impression  on  Julia  Clinch,  as  the  easiest  way  out  of 
a  very  distasteful  situation. 

Her  father,  who  had  been  lying  in  wait  to  conduct  him  at  the 
earliest  moment  to  the  drawingroom,  no  sooner  turned  into  th© 
passage  spoken  of  previously  than  he  noticed  the  dissatisfaction, 
almost  amounting  to  disgust,  which  sat  on  the  young  man's  face. 
But  he  only  smiled  as  he  thought,  "Just  wait  till  he  sees 
Julia !'' 

Sanguine  as  he  was,  however,  he  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
change  that  came  over  Willie  when,  on  entering  the  luxuriously 
furnished  drawiugroom,  he  found  himself  -in  the  presence  of  a 
tall,  stately  girl  of  twenty,  high-browed,  great-eyed,  straight- 
nosed,  soft-cheeked,  full  in  the  shoulders,  slender  in  the  waist, 
and  dressed  with  absolutely  Parisian  taste.  No  greater  physi- 
cal contrast  between  father  and  daughter  could  well  be  pre- 
sented than  the  cask-like  stiffness  of  the  one  figure  and  the 
willowy  ease  of  the  other.  Yet  there  were  points  of  resem- 
blance in  the  faces.  The  girl's  brow  had  the  loftiness  though 
not  the  breadth  of  her  father's  ;  her  well  poised  head  being  in- 
deed much  smaller  in  every  way.  The  indubitable  power 
stamped  on  his  expansive  visage  was  reflected  in  her  finer  fea- 
tures ;  and  her  chin,  though  infinitely  more  delicate  than  his, 
had  enough  of  its  firmness  to  bespeak  a  decision  and  a  strength 
of  will  not  much  inferior  to  the  attorney's  own. 

Julia  Clinch  was  standing  in  reverie  at  a  window,unconscious]y 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  landscape — one  long  fingered 
slender  white  hand  resting  on  the  middle  sash — when  her  father 
and  Willie  MacNamara  entered.  She  turned  towards  them,  fair, 
gracious  looking,  dignified  in  bearing  ;  but  gave  a  little  start  of 
surprise  on  observing  her  father's  guest.  The  latter  did  pre- 
cisely the  same  ;  and  just  as  the  attorney  waved  his  hand  to  an- 
nounce "My  daughter — Mr.  MacNamara,"  the  power  of  speech 
was  fairly  taken  from  him  by  the  amazement  which  Willie 
MacNamara's  peculiar  and  unlooked-for  proceedings  induced. 

For  not  only  did  that  young  gentleman's  face  lose  its  unplea- 
sant expression,  and  gain  a  glow  of  real  pleasure,  but  he  almost 
ran  across  the  carpet  to  the  lady,  seized  with  warmth  the  hand 
she  extended,  retained  it  in  his  own  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  mere  civility  required,  and  exclaimed  in  French,  with  a 
ring  of  heartiness  that  was  unmistakably  genuine  : 

"  Ah,   ma'amselle !  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 


again  !"  and  before  she  could  utter  a  word  of  reply,  ho  turned 
swiftly  to  the  attorney,  still  holding  her  hand,  and  saying  in 
English,  without  a  trace  of  drawl  :  "  How  can  I  thank  you, 
Mr.  Clinch,  for  preparing  this  charming  surprise  for  me?" 

This  completed  the  attorney's  collapse,  and  he  sank  into  a 
chair  in  sheer  astonishment. 

Julia  Clinch  withdrew  her  hand  as  she  replied  to  Willie 
MacNamara  in  the  toQgue  in  which  he  had  addressed  her  : 

"And  you,  monsieur— it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  meet  you 
here — but  how  totally  unexpected  !" 

"I— I— I,"  gasped  Clinch  from  his  chair— " I  didn't  know 
you  and  my  daughter  were  acquainted." 

"  Your  daughter  !"  Willie  echoed  ;  "  oh,  what  a  dolt  I  am  !" 
Then  turning  to  Julia,  he  went  on  in  English  with  animation  : 
'•1  hope  and  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  not  h  iving  called 
long  ago  ;  but  really  I  was  stupid  enough  not  to  identify  the 
'  Ma'amselle  Keleensh'  of  Paris  with  my  neighbour  Miss  Clinch 
of  Garryclinch. " 

"  All  the  more  readily  because  I  myself  did  not  recognise  the 
Monsieur  de  Nammera  whom  I  met  in  Paris  in  my  neighbour 
Mr.  William  MacNamara  of  the  Twelve  Beeches,"  she  laughingly 
replied.  ° 

"Yo  met  in  Paris!"  Clinch  exclaimed.  "Why,  now,  this 
is  mighty  pleasant !  Well,  as  ye  are  old  friends,  ye'll  have  a 
lot  to  talk  about,  so  I'll  leave  ye  to  yourselves  ;"  and  he  got  up 
and  left  the  room.  He  was  hardly  outside  the  door  before  he 
began  rubbing  his  hands  in  great  delight  ;  and  when  he  got 
into  his  office  he  succeeded  in  keeping  himself  from  flinging 
•  books  and  papers  about  the  floor  in  a  litter  only  by  the  reflec- 
tion, "  A  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  father-in-law  of  a 
MacNamara  of  the  Twelve  Beeches— for  that's  certain  now- 
must  be  dignified— yes,  dignified,"  he  muttered.  Then  he 
shouted,  from  sheer  habit,  "  Tim  !  Tim  Quinn  !"  but  suddenly 
remembering  he  had  given  the  rest  of  the  day  to  that  impulsive 
worthy,  he  vigorously  scratched  his  side -whisker  as  an  aid  to 
reflection,  and  finally  murmured  to  himself  : 

"  I  must  do  something — something  exciting — I  can't  attend 
to  ordinary  business  now.  I'll  go  down  to  the  hotel  to  look 
after  the  election — some  of  the  committee  are  sure  to  be  there. 
But  I  mustn't  bring  much  money  with  me,"  he  prudently  con- 
cluded ;  "I  just  feel  in  the  humour  to  throw  it  about  like 
cockle-shells — everything  is  going  so  well  with  me." 

While  the  attorney  was  striving  to  tone  down  his  delight  to  a 
reasonable  pitch,  his  daughter  and  Willie  MacNamara  were  re- 
calling memories  of  the  French  capital,  where  they  had  met  a 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  previously.  The  gentleman's 
manner  betrayed  extreme  pleasure  ;  the  lady's,  though  friendly, 
was  far  less  exuberant.    Suddenly  she  remarked  : 

"  You  left  Paris  hastily,  Mr.  MacNamara  ?" 

"  Well,  no,"  ha  replied  slowly,  and  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment— "I  left  society  for  awhile— that  was  all." 

"  But  you  suddenly  ceased  to  visit  at  the  Hotel  Chatenceuf." 
True,"  he  returned,  still  ill  at  ease—"  I  met  with— a— an 
accident,  which  laid  me  up  for  a  few  weeks  ;  but  as  soon  as  I 
was  well  enough  1  called,  saw  Madame  de  Chatenceuf,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  learning  from  her  that  you  had  gone  to  your 

home.    She  was  careful  not  to  mention  where  that  was,  and  

and— well,  I  thought  I  noticed  more  of  coldness  towards  me 
than  I  was  prepared  for." 
Julia  smiled  meaningly. 

"  May  I  speak  frankly  without  giving  offence  V  she  inquired 
in  a  tone  of  winning  cordiality. 

"Certainly,"  he  promptly  responded;  "you  spoke  frankly 
once  before,  and  made  me  your  debtor  for  life." 

"Then  Madame  de  Chatenceuf  may  have  heard  of  some- 
thing to  your  disadvantage.  You  were  fond  of  play  in  those 
days,  I  fear." 

Willie's  brows  knitted. 

"  I  was,  unfortunately,"  he  moodily  replied  ;  "  but  that,  I  see 
now,  was  not  the  cause  of  Madame's  coldness.  She  used  to 
hear  of  everything,  I  remember,"  he  went  on  frowningly. 

"Ah  !"  rejoined  Miss  Clinch,  a  quick  flash  of  intelligence 
hghtmg  up  her  face—"  possibly  she  knew  more  about  the  acci- 
dent you  spoke  of  than  you  cared  to  make  public." 

"  Well,  Miss  Clinch,"  he  returned- and  though  a  flush  crim- 


soned his  brow  his  head  was  proudly  uplifted  and  there  was  a 
gleam  of  a  spirit  akin  to  defiance  in  his  eyes — "  I  don't  feel  a 
bit  ashamed  of  my  part  in  the  afl"air,  and  1  believe  that  the 
same  circumstances  would  induce  me  now  to  take  the  same 
course." 

"This  was  the  duel,  then,  of  which  Madame  de  Chatenoe. if 
hinted,"  Julia  said  in  a  low  tone,  which  expressed  displeasure 
plainly  enough. 

"I  suppose  it  was,"  he  admitted,  in  a  shamefaced  aott  of 
way. 

"And  you  risked  your  life  over  some  paltry  matter,"  she 
went  on  with  a  gravity  which  though  kindly  was  crushing — 
"  trifled  with  the  existence  God  gave  you  to  be  nobly  used  ? 
Oh,  Mr.  MacNamara,  1  am  shocked  to  hear  this  !" 

A  deeper  flush  darkened  his  brow,  and  his  eyes  sought  the 
carpet. 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  some  momenta.  He  broke 
it  by  remarking  in  an  apologetic  tone' : 

"It  was  wrong,  of  course — I  don't  deny  that;  but" — and 
again  he  paused. 

"  But  what  ? — if  indeed  I  may  ask  ?"  she  gently  urged,  a  kind 
of  pitying  look  in  her  eyes. 

"Well,"  he  said,  his  manner  hardening,  and  his  gaze  again 
lifted,  "  I  heard  a  lady  spoken  of  in  a  way  I  could  not  listen  to 
— a  lady  that — that,"  he  stammered,  turning  his  glance  away 

from  her — "  well— a — a  lady  that"   Here  he  broke  down  ; 

but  resuming  immediately,  said  with  vivacity  :  "It  was  only  a 
sneer,  and  it  wasn't  so  much  what  the  English  boor  said — there 
was  nothing  in  that — as  the  way  he  said  it.  Boor  I  call  him, 
though  he  will  be  a  peer  some  day." 

J ulia  Clinch's  face  and  neck  flamed  red  with  intuitive  con- 
sciousness that  the  lady  concerned  was  herself.  There  was  a 
tremor  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke  again  : 

"And  you  were  wounded,  I  conclude  ?" 

"Oh,  only  a  slight  afi'air  in  the  left  arm — the  bone  broken, 
that  was  all.  But  my  lord  was  stretched  on  a  couch  for  well  on 
to  half  a  year,"  he  remarked  with  grim  satisfaction,  "so  he  has 
probably  learned  to  behave  himself  for  the  future.  At  all  events 
I  think  it  likely  he  will  in  the  presence  of  Irish  gentlemen." 

"  The  lady  for  whom  two  lives  were  exposed  to  deadly  peril 
must  feel  highly  flattered,"  Miss  Clinch  observed  in  tones  of 
biting  irony  which  caused  Willie  MacNamara  to  look  extremely 
crestfallen. 

"It  is  preposterous,  of  course,  to  imagine  myself  in  such  a 
position,"  she  went  on  lightly  ;  "  but  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  I  should  care  to  occupy  it,"  she  concluded  gravely. 

Though  J  ulia  Clinch  spoke  thus,  and  though  her  words  were 
dictated  by  her  judgment,  she  was  nevertheless  strangely  con- 
scious of  a  thrilling  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  Willie  had 
dared  such  danger  for  her  sake  ;  and  as  she  watched  his  moody 
averted  countenance  a  desire  to  brighten  the  moment  for  him 
grew  strong  within  her. 

"  How  odious  you  must  think  me  !"  she  laughingly  said, 
"  and  what  a  picture  of  me  your  fancy  must  paint !  A  strong- 
minded  female  in  a  big  bonnet,  grasping  a  bulky  gingham 
umbrella  in  the  middle,  bouncing  wildly  about  a  platform,  and 
declaiming  shrilly  on  the  wrongs  of  woman — is  not  that  how  you 
see  me  in  your  '  mind's  eye,  Horatio'  V 

He  did  not  answer  ;  and  she  resumed,  with  a  little  sense  of 
mortification  at  her  want  of  success  in  diverting  his  thoughts 
into  a  more  cheerful  channel : 

* '  I  see  I  am  right ;  I  am  identified  with  lectures  in  your 
mind  !" 

"  No  so,  Miss  Clinch,"  he  replied,  turning  fully  towards  her, 
the  appearance  of  abstraction  passing  from  his  face,  and  a  reso- 
lute manly  air  taking  its  place— "  not  so  !  Judge  from  this  !  I 
call  to  mind  a  certain  night  at  the  Hotel  Chatenceuf,"  he  con- 
tinued in  low,  earnest  tones,  "  when  a  certain  silly  young  man 
was  positively  anxious  to  leave  the  dancers  and  those  who  were 
enjoying  at  least  harmless  amusement,  and  to  fling  himself  into 
the  arms  of  a  pair  of  titled  blacklegs,  one  French,  one  Eu<f 
lish,  who  made  gambling  a  profession,  and  contrived  to  live  well 
by  it.  I  call  to  mind  a  charming  young  lady  with  whom  I  had 
not  many  days' acquaintance,  who,  seeing  my  danger,  interposed 
under  cover  of  claiming  me  as  her  partner  iu  the  coming  dance — 
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80  doing  great  violence,  as  I  felb  at  the  time,  to  her  own  feel- 
ings— and  who  immediately  warned  me  of  my  danger — well, 
lectured  me,  if  you  like.  I  remember  the  sneer  which  the  Eng- 
lish scoundrel  could  not  even  then  repress  ;  I  remember  how 
poor  Fitzsimon  was  prevailed  on  to  take  my  place  at  the  card- 
table  ;  how  the  two  titled  personages  led  him  afterwards  to  a 
regular  gaming  place,  stripped  him  of  his  whole  fortune,  and 
sent  him  reeling  forth  into  the  street  next  morning  a  ruined 
man.  I  remember  the  inquest  that  was  held  on  his  remains  the 
following  day ;  and  I  shudder  to  think  that  his  fate  might 
have  been  mine  but  for  a  certain  timely  lecture  I  received.  No, 
Miss  Clinch  ;  I  have  done  many  mad  things  since  then  ;  but  I 
have  never  been  mad  enough  to  think  of  you  without  gratitude 
for  your  most  friendly  intervention  on  that  occasion.  Perhaps," 
he  sighed,  "  if  I  had  not  so  unaccountably  lost  sight  of  you,  I 
would  not  have  been  tempted  into  the  follies  by  which,  I  fear,  I 
have  since  chiefly  distinguished  myself." 

(to  be  continued.) 


MY  COLLEEN  RUADH. 

[For  Music] 
BY  JOHN  MTJEDOCK. 

Sweet  Colleen  Ruadh,  dear  Colleen  Raadh  ! 
Gra  gal  machree,  mine  own  fair  girl ! 
This  heart  of  mine  how  you  can  whirl 
With  witching  spells  to  thoughts  of  yon  ! 
By  night  and  day 
They  ever  sway, 
And  point  the  way  to  Colleen  Ruadb. 

Dear  Colleen  Ruadh,  sweet  Colleen  Ruadh  ! 
My  silk-haired,  winsome,  bright  girleen — 
A  wild  rose  in  a  lone  boreen — 
A  wild  red  rose,  with  me  to  view 
Its  bloom  alone  ; 
'Tis  all  mine  own  ! 
But  rose  ne'er  shone  like  Colleen  Ruadh. 

Sweet  Colleen  Ruadh,  dear  Colleen  Ruadh  I 
Avourneen,  how  I  love  to  dream, 
And  liken  thee  to  the  gay  sunbeam 
In  brightness,  and  in  beauty  too. 
That  sudden  throws 
A  light  which  glows, 
And  crowns  my  rose,  my  Colleen  Ruadh. 

Dear  Colleen  Ruadh,  sweet  Colleen  Ruadh  I 
Thou  chosen  of  my  heart  alone  1 
My  soul  can  never  other  own. 
.  I  bend  my  knee,  O  queen,  to  sue, 
And  humbly  crave 
One  word  to  save — 
Or  else  a  grave,  0  Colleen  Ruadh  ! 

Sweet  Colleen  Ruadh,  dear  Colleen  Ruadh  ! 
Asthore  machree,  have  pity  now  ! 
I'd  never,  never  deign  to  bow 
So  low  to  any  maid  but  you, 
Gra  gal  machree. 
Don't  cruel  be  ; 
Oh !  smile  on  me,  my  Colleen  Ruadh  1 

THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of  "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  XXVI. 

Joanna  sita  in  almost  total  silence  during  the  short  drive  to 
the  depot.  The  look  in  Livingston's  eyes  haunts  her,  the  forced 
gravity  of  his  tone  has  struck  on  her  heart  like  a  blow.  She  has 
known  it  will  be  there  some  time,  but  not  so  soon,  not  the  very 
morning  after  his  impulsive  declaration. 

"  Carried  by  storm."  Ah,  but  not  held  long.  More  than  he 
has  yet  felt  himself  she  has  read  in  his  face — pain,  regret,  the 


resolution  to  make  the  best  at  all  cost  of  the  most  fatal  words  of 
his  life. 

Professor  Ericson  chatters  like  a  German  magpie  ;  luckily,  like 
the  magpie,  he  waits  for  no  answer.  They  reach  the  station 
barely  in  time  to  get  tickets,  checks,  and  seats,  and  then  are  off 
through  the  jubilant  sunshine  of  the  brilliant  Summer  morning. 
Madame  Ericson  composes  herself  by  a  shady  window  with  a 
German  novel ;  the  professor  goes  off  to  the  smoking  car  ;  and 
Joanna  is  left  undisturbed  to  gaze  at  the  flying  landscape,  and 
muse  over  lovers  who  propose  in  haste  and  repent  just  as  hastily. 
As  it  chances — if  things  ever  chance — her  seat  is  near  and  facing 
the  car  door.  As  it  opens  to  admit  the  conductor  on  his  rounds, 
her  glance  alights  for  a  second  on  the  figure  of  a  brakeman  stand- 
ing on  the  platform. 

She  leans  forward,  with  a  sudden  eager  interest  that  drives 
even  her  lover  from  her  mind,  to  look  again.  Surely  that 
strong  tall  figure,  and  all  that  blue-black  curly  hair,  are  familiar. 
He  turns  for  a  moment,  sending  a  careless  glance  backward  to 
where  she  sits,  and  Joanna  sinks  back  in  her  seat  with  a  gasp. 

For  years  she  has  been  seeking  him  vainly,  and  he  stands 
before  her  now,  when  no  one  could  be  farther  from  her 
thoughts. 

They  are  near  New  York  before  Herr  Ericson  returns.  Joanna 
seizes  upon  him  at  once. 

*'  There  is  a  brakeman  on  board  this  train  that  I  know,"  she 
says  eagerly.  "  I  want  to  see.  him — I  must  see  him,  and  you 
will  please  hunt  him  up  for  me  and  tell  him  so.  Perhaps  you 
have  seen  him — a  tall,  dark,  good-looking  young  man.  He  was 
out  there  not  half  an  hour  ago." 

The  professor  stares  a  moment,  then  laughs. 

"  Mein  Gott !  She  wants  to  see  the  handsome  young  brake- 
man  !  Shall  I  tell  him  to  call  on  Miss  Jenny  Wild,  the  cele- 
brated vocalist,  or"  

"Look  !  look  !  There  he  is,"  Miss  Wild  exclaims, unheeding, 
"standing  on  the  platform.  No,  do  not  speak  to  him  until 
Madame  and  I  are  in  the  carriage  ;  then  give  him  my  card  and 
tell  him  to  appoint  an  hour,  and  I  will  be  at  home  to  receive 
him.  Say  no  more  than  that ;  he  will  not  refuse,  I  am  sure  ; 
he  will  be  too  curious.  It  is  the  most  fortunate  thing  in  the 
world  ;  he  is  a  person  T  have  been  wishing  to  see  for  years  and 
years." 

They  rise  and  leave  the  train,  find  a  hack,  and  take  their 
seats,  always  with  an  eye  on  the  tall  dark  young  brakeman.  He 
is  a  handsome  fellow,  as  he  leans  in  an  attitude  of  careless 
strength  against  the  car,  his  straw  hat  pushed  back  off  his  sun- 
burned gipsy  face,  a  red  handkerchief  knotted  loosely  about  his 
throat. 

"  He  might  stand  as  a  model  for  a  Roman  bandit,  at  this 
moment,"  Joanna  thinks,  with  a  smile  ;  "  the  dark  and  dashing 
brigand  of  romance  !  There !  the  professor  has  accosted  him, 
and  now — see  the  profound  astonishment  depicted  on  his  face !" 
she  laughs,  softly,  as  she  watches^  the  puzzled  amaze  of  the 
young  man,  and  that  laugh  clears  away  the  last  of  the  vapours. 
After  all,  Frank  Livingston  has  not  hurt  her  very  badly,  judg- 
ing by  that  clear  laugh. 

"  He  will  come,"  says  the  professor,  returning,  and  wiping  his 
warm  face,  "but  he  is  a  greatly  bewildered  young  man.  He 
denies  knowing  any  Miss  Jenny  Wild — thinks  she  must  be  mis- 
taken in  supposing  she  knows  him,  but  will  be  at  her  service,  if 
she  likes,  in  an  hour.    I  told  him  that  would  do — will  it  V 

"  Admirably,"  Joanna  says,  still  laughing.  "  I  saw  his  in- 
credulity in  his  face  ;  he  is  watching  us  distrustfully  at  this  mo- 
ment. An  hour  is  short  notice  ;  but,  short  or  long,  I  shall  be 
most  exceedingly  glad  to  see  him." 

Promptly  at  the  hour's  end,  the  young  brakeman,  in  inuch 
the  same  costume  as  on  the  car,  with  the  addition  of  a  linen 
coat,  presents  himself  at  the  cottage  and  inquires  for  Miss 
Jenny  Wild.  He  is  ushered  into  a  pretty  parlour,  and,  in  the 
subdued  light,  sees  advancing  a  tall  and  elegant- looking  young 
lady  in  navy-blue  silk,  with  a  creamy  white  rose  in  her  hair,  a 
smile  of  welcome  on  her  lips,  and  one  hand  extended.  She 
stands  without  a  word  before  him.  The  young  man  stands  in 
turn,  and  gazes,  more  puzzled  perhaps  than  he  has  ever  been 
before  in  his  life.    She  is  the  first  to  speak. 
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"  Well,"  she  Bays,  laughing  outright,  "  will  you  not  shake 
hands  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind,"  the  young  fellow  answers,  and  takes  in  his 
great  brown  paw  the  slim,  cool  member  she  extends,  "  but  I'll 
be  blessed  if  I  know  you  !  And  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  I've 
seen  you  before,  too." 

"  I  should  think  so — seen  me,  felt  me,  boxed  my  ears  many  a 
time  and  oft !" 

"  What !" 

"  Ah  !  you  would  not  do  it  now,  I  dare  say.  You  are  much 
too  gallant,  no  doubt  ;  but  such  is  the  fact.  Look  very  hard, 
Judson.  Surely  five  years  cannot  have  changed  me  so  very 
much. " 

"  By  Jupiter  !"  Judson  Sleatord  shouts,  "  it  is— it  is— our 
Joanna !" 

"Your  Joanna— Sleaford's  Joanna— Wild  Joanna!  Yes- 
Miss  Jenny  Wild  now,  though,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Dear  old  Jud  !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  at  last !" 

He  holds  her  hands  and  stands  gazing  at  her,  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  with  wonder. 

"  Joanna  !  Our  Joanna  !  got  up  like  this— a  swell— a  high- 
toned  young  lady— dressed  in  silk  and  roses  !  Well,  by  George  ! 
And  here  I've  been  looking  for  you  high  and  low  for  the  past 
five  years  !  Upon  my  soul,  Jo,  I  can  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 
Is  it  you  ?  Why,  you  used  to  be  ugly,  and  now  I  swear  you 
are"  

"  Ugly  still,  Jud— fine  feathers  make  fine  birds,  that  is  all. 
But  sitfdown  ;  I  am  dying  for  a  long,  long  chat  with  you.  Dear 
old  fellow,  how  nice,  and  brown,  and  well  you  are  looking  !" 

She  draws  forward  a  puffy  chair  of  satin  and  springs,  and 
Judson  Sleaford  sinks  down  on  it.  But  his  black  eyes  are 
still  riveted  on  Joanna's  face  ;  he  cannot  believe  them.  He  is 
trying  to  recall  the  barefooted,  red-haired,  fiercely  scowling 
child  he  remembers  so  well,  and  place  her  side  by  side  with  this 
smiling,  charming,  "  high-toned"  lady,  so  good  to  look  at,  and 
make  one  of  the  two.  And  he  cannot.  No  man  could.  Every 
trace  of  that  Joanna  is  gone  ! 

"I  cau't  believe  it,"  he  cries  out.  "It  is  all  a  fraud  !  It 
isn't  J oanna  at  all.  You  can't  be.  Why,  she  had  red  hair,  and 
you"  

"  Have  red  hair  still — not  so  rosy  though  as  in  those  days. 
Don't  stare  so,  J ud.  Your  eyes  will  drop  on  the  carpet.  It  is 
I,  myself — I,  Joanna — no  other.    I  wish  it  were." 

"Why  ?"  bluntly— "  why  should  you  wish  it  ?  I  think  you 
are  one  of  the  luckiest  girls  that  ever  was  born." 

Do  you  ?"  she  says,  a  tinge  of  bitterness  in  her  tone. 
"Because  I  wear  silk  dresses  and  live  in  a  Newport  cottage  ? 
Well,  it  is  better  certainly  than  life  at  the  Red  Farm,  but  as  for 
being  the  luckiest  girl  ever  born"  

"  What  do  you  call  it  then  ?"  he  demands—"  having  the  for- 
tune of  a  princess  left  you  in  this  way?  By  Jove!  I  call  it 
the  greatest  stroke  of  luck  that  was  ever  heard  of  out  of  the 
*  Arabian  Nights'." 

Joanna  stares  in  turn. 

"  The  fortune  of  a  princess  1  What  do  you  mean  1  I  have 
had  no  fortune  left  me.    I  sing  for  my  living,  and  make  a  very 

good  one,  but  as  for  fortune  Well,  I  pay  for  my  dresses 

and  so  on,  and  have  some  pocket-money  left,  if  you  call  that  the 
fortune  of  a  princess." 

It  has  seemed  that  by  no  possibility  can  Judson  Sleaford 
stare  harder  than  he  has  been  doing,  but  at  these  words  he  abso- 
lutely gasps. 

"Do— do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  demands,  as  soon  as  he  can 
speak,  "  that  you  don't  know  ?" 
"  Don't  know  what  ?" 

"Good  Lord  above  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  Geoffry  Lamar 
never  hunted  you  up  after  all  ?" 

"Geoffry  Lamar?  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  Geoffry 
Lamar  since  I  left  Brightbrook  nearly  six  years  ago." 

Judson  Sleaford  falls  back  in  his  chair,  and  looks  helplessly 
8) If  ji6r* 

"And  all  this— this  cottage  and  furniture,  and  that  dress, 
and— and  everything— do  you  mean  to  say  you  work  for  and 
earn  all  that  ?" 

"  I  work  for  and  earn  all  that.    I  have  never  had  a  penny  I 


did  not  work  for  and  earn.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.  I  wish  you  would  cease  staring  and  explain,"  cries 
Joanna,  almost  losing  patience.  ^ 

Jud  takes  out  his  red  handkerchief  and  wipes  his  heated  face. 
His  amazement  at  finding  Wild  Joanna  in  this  stately  young 
lady,  walking  in  silk  attire,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  equalled 
by  the  amazement  he  feels  at  finding  her  ignorant  of  who  she  is. 
Mingled  with  the  amaze  is  delight  that  it  has  been  reserved  for 
him  to  tell  her. 

"  Then,  by  thunder,  this  is  the  luckiest  day's  work,  Joanna, 
you  have  done  in  a  long  time  !  Just  let  me  catch  my  breath, 
will  you,  and  don't  hnrry  me.  I'll  tell  you  everything  directly, 
everything  you've  been  wanting  to  know  all  your  life.  First 
of  all  let  me  ask  you  some  questions.  You  know  rich  John 
Abbott  shot  himself  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.    Poor  Mrs.  Abbott;!"^ 

"Ah  !  poor  l^v.  Abbott,  I  should  say.  You  don't  happen  to 
know  why  he  did  it  1" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  only  saw  it  in  the  papers,  and  the  reason 
assigned  was  temporary  abberration  of  intellect." 

"Yes,  just  so.  Temporary  fiddlestick!  He  knew  what  he 
was  about — he  was  going  to  be  found  out,  and  was  afraid  of  the 
law  and  his  high  and  mighty  missis.  So  he  put  a  bullet  through 
his  brain,  and  got  out  of  it  in  that  way.  Then — do  you  know 
what  Mrs.  Abbott  and  young  Lamar  did  then  ?" 

"  Shut  up  Abbott  Wood  and  left  the  place.  Yes,  but  even 
that  I  only  discovered  a  few  weeks  ago.  One  can  hardly  wonder — 
so  sensitive  as  Mrs.  Abbott  was,  and  after  so  shocking  a  tragedy. 
I  am  not  surprised  she  has  never  returned.  But  where  are  they, 
Judson  ?" 

"  You  would  like  to  see  them  V  he  asks,  looking  at  her  cu- 
riously.   "  You  are  as  fond  of  them  as  ever  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  ?  They  were  my  friends  when  I  had  not  a 
friend  in  the  world.  They  did  all  they  could  to  lift  me  out  of 
the  misery  and  degradation  they  found  me  in.  As  fond  of  them 
as  ever !  I  tell  you,  Judson  Sleaford,  I  would  lay  down  my  life 
for  Mrs.  Abbott." 

"  Ah  !"  Jud  says,  in  a  peculiar  tone,  "and  for  Geoffry  La- 
mar ?" 

"  And  for  Geoffry  Lamar.  What  I  am  to  day  I  owe  to  them. 
All  I  have,  or  ever  may  have,  I  owe  them.  Why  do  you  look 
like  that,  and  speak  like  that  ?  What  do  you  know  of  them  ? 
Tell  me  where  they  are,  if  you  know  that." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  And  you  need  not  be  in  a  rush  to  find 
them,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  was 
known,  you're  about  the  last  person  in  this  world  tHey  want  to 
see.  Why,  I  heard  Geoflry  Lamar  as  good  as  swear  to  find  you, 
if  you  were  above  ground,  and  restore  you  to  your  rights,  and 
this  is  the  way  he  keeps  his  word  !" 

"  Heard  him  swear !    Swear  to  whom  ?" 

"  To  dad — poor  old  chap — the  niiiht  he  died." 

"  And  restore  me  to  my  rights  ?  'What  are  you  talking  of, 
Jud  ?''  she  asks,  in  a  maze  of  wonder. 

"  I'm  talking  of  what  I  heard  with  my  own  ears,  though  no- 
body knows  to  this  day  I  heard  it.  I'm  talking  of  what  I  heard 
dad  tell  young  Lamar  on  his  death-bed,  and  young  Lamar 
swore  to  tell  you.  He  hasn't  done  it,  it  seems.  Dad  sent  for 
him  to  do  justice  to  you  at  last,  and  tell  him  what  hold  he  had 
over  his  step-father,  who  you  were,  and  let  him  right  you,  seeing 
he  was  your  friend." 

"  Who  you  were  !"  She  hears  those  words,  and  starts  to  her 
feet.  She  stands  before  him,  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  wild 
and  wide,  her  lips  breathless  and  apart. 

"  Who  I  am  !    Judson— at  last !" 

"Ah !  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Joanna.  I  don't  know  whether 
you'll  like  it  or  not  when  you  know — so  fond  as  you  are  of  Mrs. 
Abbott,  too.  I  tell  you  it  knocked  Lamar  over  like  a  bullet. 
If  ever  you  saw  a  corpse  take  a  walk — I  don't  suppose  you  did 
— he  looked  like  that  when  he  left  the  house.  But  he  believed 
what  he  was  told,  and  dad  gave  him  the  paper  that  proved  your 
father  and  mother's  marriage,  and  your  baptism,  out  in  San 
Francisco.  He  needn't  deny  it,  for  I  saw  it  all — if  you  ever 
have  to  go  to  law  about  it — and  I  would,  by  Jupiter ! 
Fortunes  like  that  don't  go  begging  every  day,  and  you're  the 
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rightful  heiress  of  every  stick,  and  stone,  and  penny.  Fight  it 
out,  Joanna,  and  I'll  stand  to  you  through  thick  and  thin." 

"But  who— who— ti'7io  am  I  ?''  Joanna  cries  out.  *'  Tell  me 
that  — never  mind  the  rest.     MHio  am  I  ?" 

"Oh,  I  forgot,"  Jud  says,  coolly  and  slowly.  "Your  name 
is  Joanna  Bennett,  and  you're  the  eldest  daughter,  and  sole 
heiress,  of  the  late  John  Abbott,  Esq.,  millionaire  !" 

Chapter  XXVII. 

"You  see  it  was  the  night  dad  died,"  says  Jud  Sleaford. 
"You  know  about  that,  don't  you  ?  It  all  began  about  you. 
You  had  run  away  wiih  Blake  while  dad  was  away  attending  a 
prize-fight.  When  he  came  home,  and  heard  of  it— it  was  the 
very  dickens  of  a  day,  I  remember,  in  the  way  of  wind  and  rain 
— he  just  mounted,  and  rode  straight  as  a  die  for  Abbott  Wood. 
I  reckon  he  thought  Mr.  Abbott  had  made  off  with  you,  or  had 
some  hand  in  it.  He  was  stone  white  with  rage.  What  would 
have  happened  there  and  then,  if  Abbott  had  been  at  home,  the 
Lord  only  knows.  He  was  not,  and  dad  came  back,  in  one  of 
his  black  rages.  But  it  seems  he  had  left  word  for  Abbott  to 
follow  ;  and  Abbott  did  follow  that  very  same  night." 

Jud  IS  rapidly  telling  his  story,  and  a  very  vivid  narrator  he 
ia.  The  first  overwhelming  shock  of  surprise  is  over,  and 
Joanna  sits  listening,  pale,  breathless,  absorbed. 

"  We  were  all  ofi' to  a  dance,  I  remember,"  goes  on  Judson, 
"  only  the  girl  was  at  home.  Early  in  the  morning,  as  we  were 
driving  back,  we  were  met  by  old  Hunt,  you  know — next  place 
to  ours — with  the  word  that  there  had  been  a  row  at  our  house 
and  that  dad  was  done  for.  We  hurried  on,  and  there  we  found 
him,  poor  old  fellow,  '  weltering  in  liis  gore,'  as  the  stories  put 
it,  and  almost  at  the  last  gasp.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  Dad 
was  so  uncommon  strong  that  he  gave  death  a  tough  tussle  for 
it  before  he  would  go.  We  got  him  to  bed,  sent  for  the  doctor, 
and  from  first  to  last  I  was  his  nurse.  The  girls  were  afraid  of 
him— he  was  as  savage  sick  as  well,  poor  old  dad  ;  and  Dan — but 
you  know  what  Dan  was— he  wouldn't  be  paid  to  enter  the 
room. 

"  Well — I  took  care  of  dad.  I  gave  him  his  medicines  and 
his  drinks,  and  that,  and  did  the  best  I  knew  for  him.  By  and - 
by  he  got  back  his  voice,  and  the  first  thing  he  says  was  :  '  Send 
for  the  young  swell — young  Lamar.' 

"  '  Abbott's  step  son  V  I  says,  for,  of  course,  we  all  knew 
from  the  girl  that  Abbott  had  been  there,  and  that  it  was  in  a 
fracas  with  him  he  had  got  his  death  blow.  And  dad's  eyes 
shot  out  sparks  of  fire  after  their  old  fashion. 

"  '  Can't  you  hear,  you  fool  T  he  says,  in  a  fierce  whisper. 
'  Abbott's  step  son,  young  Lamar.  Go  for  him,  bring  him  here 
at  once.  I  have  something  he  ought  to  know  to  tell  him.  He 
must  come.' 

"Of  course  I  went.  It  was  another  pelting  storm,  and  when 
I  got  to  the  house  I  saw  the  missis.  I  gave  her  the  message. 
Young  Lamar  was  in  N&w  York,  but  she  telegraphed  for  him 
at  once,  and  that  same  afternoon,  just  before  dark^  he  came,  and 
I  took  him  up  stairs  to  dad's  room. 

"Now,  dad,  although  he  was  dying  as  fast  as  he  could,  kept 
up  a  wonderful  deal  of  strength  to  the  very  last.  His  voice 
sounded  much  as  ever,  a  little,  weaker,  but  to  hear  him  you'd 
never  know  he  was  so  near  his  end.  And  he  had  worked  him- 
self up  into  a  fever,  waiting  for  Lamar.  He  could  not  die,  he 
said,  until  he  had  seen  him.  I  brought  the  young  fellow  in, 
and  offered  to  fetch  a  light,  but  dad  wouldn't  have  none.  He 
ordered  me  out  of  the  room,  and  I  went,  but  only  as  far  as  the 
closet  where  we  hung  clothes.  You  remember  how  thin  the 
partitions  were,  and  the  holes  in  the  lath  and  plastering  ?  I 
was  curious  to  know  what  he  had  to  say  so  particular.  I  was 
sure  it  was  some  revenge  he  was  going  to  take  on  John  Abbott. 
I  sat  there  and  listened,  Joanna,  and  I  heard  the  whole  story, 
and  found  out  all  about  it  and  you  at  last." 

There  is  a  brief,  breathless  pause.  Jud  draws  a  long  breath. 
Joanna  hardly  seems  to  breathe  or  stir. 

"  Oh,  go  on  !"  she  sayp,  in  a  whisper,  and  young  Sleaford  re- 
sumes. 

(to  be  continxted.) 


Carvers  of  their  own  fortune — Butchers. 


NOT  FOR  THE  WORLD. 


BY  JOSEPHINE  POLLARD, 

A  dear  little  cottage  with  rosea  emboweref), 

Where  birds  warbled  sweetly  the  whole  Summer  long, 
With  beauty  surrounded,  with  loveliness  dowered. 

The  home  of  contentment,  of  fragrance,  and  song  : 
'Twas  there  he  beheld  her — 'twas  there  he  besought  her, 

When  all  the  bright  blossoms  with  dew  were  impearled, 
To  follow  his  fortunes  across  the  blue  water. 

"  Oh,  not  for  the  world  1"  she  said  ;  "  not  for  the  world  !" 

He  sighed,  and  he  smiled  ;  but  he  waited  a  season. 

And  cast  the  strong  anchor  of  Hope  in  the  ground  ; 

For  when  women,"  he  said,  "  will  not  listen  to  reason, 
•i^Have  patience,  and  Love  will  soon  bring  them  around." 
He  loved,  and  he  lingered  ;  but  still,  to  his  sorrow. 

He  found  himself  just  where  he  was  at  the  start, 
Till  she  said,  when  he  whispered  of  sailing  to-morrow  : 

"Oh,  not  for  the  world  would  I  have  you  depart !" 

"Oh,  not  for  the  world  would  I  lose  you,  my  treasiltre," 

He  said,  as  he  caught  the  fair  maid  to  his  breast, 
"  Oh,  not  for  the  world  would  I  cause  you  displeasure, 

Or  rob  you  of  any  one  joy  you  possessed  !" 
Together  they  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 

Whose  sails  to  the  favouring  breeze  were  unfurled. 
And  he  said  :  "  Storms  will  be,  love,  with  which  we  must  wrestle  ; 

Turn  back  if  you  will."    She  said  :  "Not  for  the  world  !" 

Then  he  spoke  of  the  cottage  so  pretty  and  pleasant, 

Where  vines  their  affectionate  tendrils  uncurled, 
And  how  he  despaired  of  a  joy  like  the  present, 

When  she  vowed  she'd  ne'er  leave  it — no,  not  for  the  world  1 
"  How  stupid  you  were  not  to  guess  the  evasion," 

She  said,  with  a  smile  that  was  loving  and  true  ; 
"  Believe  me,  dear  heart,  with  the  utmost  persuasion 

I'd  not  do  for  the  vjvrld  what  I'm  doing /or  you  !" 


OLD  IRISH  BARDIC  STORIES. 

TIL— THE  PURSUIT  OP  DIARMUID  AND  GRAINNE. 


(continued  FROM  OUR  LAST.) 

When  the  Clanna  Neamhuin  heard  Fionn's  dreadful  threat, 
they  went  up  against  the  course  of  the  stream,  and  found 
a  horse  on  either  side  of  it.  They  then  returned,  and  went 
a  mile  with  the  course  of  the  stream,  in  the  province  of  Con- 
naught.  Fionn  and  the  Fians  came  after.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  mile  they  found  that  the  track  took  an  inland  direction. 

Then  Fionn  said  : 

"  I  know  now  where  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  shall  be  found. 
It  is  in  Doire  they  are." 

When  Oisin,  Oscar,  Caoilte,  and  Diorruing  heard  Fionn  speak 
thus,  Oisin  said  : 

"  I  fear  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  are  yonder,  and  we  must  send 
him  a  warning  of  his  danger.  Where  is  Bran,  the  faithful  hound 
of  Fionn,  that  we  may  send  her  to  Diarmuid  ?  for  Diarmuid  ia 
as  dear  to  her  as  Fionn  himself.  Tell  her,  0  Oscar,  to  go  with 
a  warning  to  Diarmuid,  who  is  surely  in  Doire." 

Oscar  told  Bran,  and  Bran,  with  great  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
went  round  by  the  rere  of  the  army,  lest  Fionn  might  see  her, 
and  went  on  the  track  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  till  she  came 
to  Doire.  And  when  she  came  there  she  found  Diarmuid 
asleep,  and  she  thrust  her  head  into  his  breast,  so  that  he  sprang 
up  out  of  his  sleep.    And  when  he  awoke  he  said  to  Grainne  : 

"  There  is  Bran — sent  as  a  warning  to  us  that  Fionn  is  com- 
ing." 

"  Take  the  warning  and  escape,",says  Grainne. 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Diarmuid,  "for  there  is  no  time  I  would 
rather  Fionn  would  come  upon  me  than  now,  since  he  thinks  I 
cannot  escape  him." 

When  Grainne  heard  this  a  great  fear  and  dread  came  over 
her. 

Then  Bran  left  them  and  returned  to  Oisin.  Then  Oisin 
said : 

"  I  fear  lest  Bran  had  not  the  means  of  giving  warning  to 


Diarmuid  ;  so  we  must  give  him  another  warning.     See,  0 
Oscar  !  where  is  Fearghoir"  (the  Calling  Man). 
"  He  is  here  with. me,"  says  Caoilte. 

Now  this  Fearghoir  had  such  a  voice  that  a  shout  from  him 
would  be  heard  all  round  within  the  three  nearest  cantreds. 
They  made  him  give  three  great  shouts,  so  that  Diarmuid 
should  hear  him.    Diarmuid  heard,  and  said  to  Grainne  : 

"I  hear  the  henchman  of  Caoilte.  He  is  by  Caoilte  ;  Caoilte 
is  by  Fionn  ;  and  these  shouts  are  a  warning  to  me  that  Fionn 
is  coming  nearer." 

"Take  that  warning,"  says  Grainne. 

"  T  will  not,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  and  we  shall  not  leave  this 
before  Fionn  and  the  Fians  of  Erin  are  upon  us." 
:^iWhen  Grainne  heard  this,  great  fear  and  dread  stole  over 
her. 

fir-  As  for  Fionn,  he  pursued  in  the  track  until  he  came  to  Doire, 
where  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  were.  He  sent  the  Clanna  Eamh- 
uin  (Clan  of  Navan)  into  the  wood  to  search  for  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne. 

After  their  return  from  the  search  Fionn  asked  them  if  Diar- 
muid and  Grainne  were  in  the  wood. 

"  Diarmuid  is  there,"  they  said,  "  as  we  know  from  his  track  ; 
there  is  also  a  woman,  but  we  know  not  if  it  is  Grainne,  as  we 
are  not  acquainted  with  her  track." 

"  What  the  friends  of  Diarmuid  have  done  for  him  hath  pro- 
fited him  nothing,"  says  Fionn,  "as  he  shall  not  leave  the  wood 
ill  I  get  atonement  for  the'evil  he  hath  done  me." 

^'It  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  thee,  O  Fionn  !"  says  Oisin,  "  to 
think  that  Diarmuid  would  stay  on  the  plain  of  Maenmagh,* 
on  which  there  is  no  fortified  place  but  Doire,  whilst  he  knows 
that  thou  art  in  pursuit  after  him." 

"  Such  reasoning  will  avail  you  nothing,  Oisin,"  says  Fionn. 
"  Besides,  I  knew  that  the  three  shouts  of  Caoilte's  man  were 
ordered  by  you  as  a  warning  to  Diarmuid  ;  and  I  know  that 
you  sent  my  hound  Bran  with  another  warning  to  him.  But 
these  warnings  shall  profit  you  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  leave 
the  wood  till  I  get  satisfaction  for  the  slight  he  hath  cast  upon 
me." 

"  It  is  very  foolish  of  thee,  0  Fionn,"  says  Oscar,  the  son  of 
Oisin,  "to  think  that  Diarmuid  would  remain  on  this  open 
plain,  knowing  that  thou  art  here  to  cut  off  his  head." 

"jWho  else  cut  the-  wood  around  thus,  and  made  a  strong, 
comfortable  enclosure  like  this,  but  Diarmuid  ?  and  who  could 
have  put  those  seven  tight  doors  to  it  if  not  Diarmuid  V  says 
Fionn. 

Then  Fionn  said  in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  Which  of  us  is  right,  Diarmuid— myself  or  Oscar  ?" 

*'  Thou  didst  never  err  in  judgment,  O  Fionn,"  exclaimed 
Diarmuid,  in  answer  ;  "I  and  Grainne  are  here." 

At  that  moment  it  was  made  known  to  Aongus,  the  presiding 
fairy  of  the  Boyne,  and  tutor  of  Diarmuid,  the  straits  that 
Diarmuid  was  in  ;  and  he  set  out  on  the  pure  cold  wind,  and 
came  and  stood  before  Diarmuid ;  and  after  saluting  him  he 
said  : 

"  What  is  this  thou  hast  done,  0  son  of  Duibhne  ?" 
f  "  The  daughter  of  the  King  of  Erin,"  says  Diarmuid,  "has 
fled  with  me  privately  from  her  father  and  from  Fionn  ;  and 
this,  too,  not  with  my  will  or  consent." 

"If  that  be  so,"  says  Aongus,  "let  each  one  of  you  come 
under  either  skirt  of  my  cloak  and  I  will  take  you  out  of  this 
unknown  to  and  unperceived  by  Fionn  and  the  Fians  of  Erin." 

"  Take  Grainne  with  thee,"  says  Diarmuid  ;  "  but  as  for  me, 
I  wUl  never  go  with  thee  thus  concealed.  But  if  I  survive  this 
hour  I  will  follow  thee  ;  and  if  not,  do  thou  restore  Grainne  to 
her  father,  who  may  treat  her  as  he  pleases,  ill  or  well." 

Then  Aongus  put  Grainne  under  his  cloak,  and  went  out 
without  the  knowledge  of  Fionn  and  the  Fenians,  and  nothing 
is  told  of  their  journey  till  they  reached  Ros  Da  Shoileach  (the 
Promontory  of  the  Two  Willows),  which  is  now  called  Limerick. 

When  Aongus  and  Grainne  were  gone,  Diarmuid  arose, 
girded  on  his  arms  and  armour,  and  took  other  sharp  weapons 
in  his  hand,  and  when  he  stood  up  he  looked  like  a  staight, 

*  The  flat  country  between  Longhrea  and  Portumna,  county 
Gal  way. 


strong  upright  pillar.  He  drew  near  to  onejof  the  seven  wattle- 
doors,  and  asked  who  were  there  outside. 

"  No  foe  of  thine  is  any  man  here,"  said  they,  "  for  here  are 
Oisin,  son  of  Fionn,  and  Oscar,  son  of  Oisin,  and  the  chiefs  of 
Clanna  Baoisgne.  Come  out  to  us,  and  not  one  amongst  as  will 
do  thee  hurt  or  harm." 

"  I  will  not  go  out,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  until  I  find  out  at 
what  door  Fionn  himself  is." 

He  drew  near  another  wattle-door,  and  asked  who  were  at  it. 
They  who  were  outside  answered  : 

"  Caoilte,  and  the  Clanna  Ronain  with  him.  Come  out  to  ub, 
and  we  will  give  our  lives  for  thy  sake." 

"  I  will  not  go  out  to  yon,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  for  I  would  not 
for  anything  have  Fionn  angry  with  you  on  my  account." 

He  drew  near  to  another  wattle  door,  and  inquired  who  were 
at  it.    They  said  : 

"  Here  is  Conan,  and  the  Clanna  Morna'(the  Fians  of  Con- 
naught)  with  him.  Wo  are  enemies  of  Fionn,  but  not  of  thee. 
Come  out  therefore  to  us,  and  none  will  hurt  thee." 

"  I  will  not  go  out  to  you,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  for  Fionn  would 
prefer  every  man  of  you  were  slain  than  let  me  out  of  this." 

He  drew  near  to  another  wattle-door,  and  asked  who  were 
outside. 

"  A  friend  and  comrade,"  says  Fionn,  the  son  of  Cuadhan — 
"  the  royal  chief  of  the  Fians  of  Munster,  and  the  Momonian 
Fians  with  him.  We  are  from  the  same  land  and  country  as 
thou,  O  Diarmuid  therefore  ;  we  would  lay  down  our  lives 
for  thee  ;  bo  come  out  to  us." 

"  I  will  not  go  out  to  you,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  for  I  do  not 
wish  that  Fionn  should  be  angry  with  you  for  your  goodness 
towards  me." 

He  drew  near  to  another  wattle-door,  and  inquired  who  were 
at  it.    They  said  : 

"It  is  Fionn,  the  son  of  Glor,  the  royal  chief  of  the  Fians  of 
Ulladh  (Ulster),  and  the  Ultonian  Fians  with  him.  Come  out 
to  us,  and  none  will  cut  or  wound  thee." 

"  I  will  not  go  out  to  thee,  Fionn,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  for  thou 
art  a  friend  of  mine,  as  was  also  thy  father,  and  I  would  not 
that  thou  shouldst  bear  the  enmity  of  Fionn  on  my  account." 

He  drew  near  to  another  wattle  door  and  aaked  who  were  at 
it ;  and  they  said  : 

"  Not  a  single  friend  of  thine  ;  for  here  is  Aodh  Beag  (Little 
Hugh)  of  Eamhuiu  (Navan),  and  Aodh  Fada  (Long  Hugh),  and 
Caol  Crodha  (the  slender  brave)  of  Navan  ;  and  Goiueach  (the 
wonder)  of  Navan  ;  and  Gothan  Gilmheurach  (Gotan  of  the 
white  fingers)  of  Navan  ;  and  Aoife,  and  Cuadan  Lorgaire 
(Cuadan  the  tracker)  of  Navan.  We  bear  thee  no  love.  Come 
out  to  us,  and  we  will  cut  and  wound  thee  without  ceasing." 

"A  bad  tribe  you  are,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  for  you  are  liars 
and  shoeless  trackers  ;  and  it  is  not  that  I  fear  you,  but  because 
I  hate  you,  that  I  will  not  go  out  to  you." 

He  went  to  another  wattle-door  and  asked  who  were  at  it. 

"  Here  are  Fionn,"  said  they,  "  the  son  of  Cumhall,  the  son 
of  Art,  and  four  hundred  soldiers  with  him.  We  bear  thee  no 
love,  and  if  thou  comest  out  to  us  we  will  expose  the  marrow 
of  thy  bones." 

"I  pledge  thee  my  word,  Fionn,"  says  Diarmuid,  "that  the 
door  at  which  thou  art,  above  all  others,  is  the  one  by  which  I 
will  go  out." 

Fionn  having  heard  this,  charged  his  men,  under  pain  of  de- 
struction and  death,  not  to  let  Diarmuid  out  alive. 

Then  Diarmuid,  by  the  aid  of  his  spear  and  javelin,  raised 
himself  up  ofi' the  ground,  and  in  one  light,  airy  bound  passed 
over  the  heads  of  Fionn  and  the  Fians,  and  came  to  the  earth 
again  a  great  way  beyond  them,  without  their  perceiving  him. 
He  then  looked  back  upon  them,  and  when  he  proclaimed  to 
them  what  he  had  done  he  flung  his  broad  shield  over  his 
shoulder,  and  went  his  way  straight  westwards. 

Seeing  that  Fionn  did  not  follow  him,  he  turned  to  the  direc- 
tion which  Aongus  and  Grainne  had  taken,  and  went  after  them 
to  Ros  Da  Shoileach.  He  found  Aongus  and  Grainne  in  a  well 
lighted  and  warm  hut,  having  a  kindled,  flaming  fire  before 
them. 

On  entering,  Diarmuid  saluted  them,  and  at  the  voice  of 
Diarmuid  the  very  life  almost  left  Grainne  for  joy.    They  slept 
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there  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  Aongus  said  to  Diarmuid  : 
' '  I  will  now  depart,  but  first  will  give  thee  advice.  Whilst 
Fionn  is  in  pursuit  of  thee,  go  not  into  a  tree  having  but  one 
trunk,  nor  into  a  cave  which  haa  but  one  entrance,  nor  into  an 
island  that  has  but  one  landing  place  ;  and  where  thou  cookeat 
thy  food  there  eat  not,  and  wherever  thou  eatest  there  lie  not, 
and  wherever  thou  lieat  there  wait  not  for  morning." 
He  bade  them  farewell,  and  departed. 

Diarmuid  and  Grainne  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon  till  they  came  to  the  Rough  River  of  the  Fiana  (which 
la  called  Lauue  now),  where  Diarmuid  killed  a  salmon,  which 
he  put  on  a  spit  to  broil ;  and  when  it  was  cooked,  following 
the  advice  of  Aongus,  they  passed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
stream  to  eat  it. 

They  then  went  westward  till  they  came  to  the  marshy  moor 
of  Fionnliath  (the  river  Lea),  where  they  met  a  youth  of  goodly 
form  and  feature,  but  who  had  neither  arms  nor  armour. 
Diarmuid  saluted,  and  asked  the  youth  to  tell  him  who  he  was, 
and  to  give  all  tidings  concerning  himself. 

"  I  am  a  young  warrior  in  search  of  a  lord,"  says  the  youth, 
"and  Muan  is  my  name." 

"  What  couldst  thou  do  for  me,  0  youth  V  says  Diarmuid. 

"I  will  serve  thee  by  day,  and  watch  thee  by  night,"  the 
youth  answered. 

Then  Grainne  told  Diarmuid  to  retain  the  youth,  and  when 
the  bonds  of  union  were  agreed  upon  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey  until  they  came  to  Carrthach  (the  river  Carra),  where 
Muan  put  D  iarmuid  and  Grainne  upon  his  back  and  carried 
them  dry  across  the  river. 

They  went  that  night  into  a  cave  at  the  side  of  Currach,  in 
which  Muan  made  a  bed  of  soft  rushes  and  birch  branches.  He 
then  went  into  the  next  wood,  and  cut  down  a  long  straight  rod  off 
a  quicken  tree,  to  which  he  attached  a  hair  and  hook.  He  put 
a  holly  berry  on  the  hook,  went  to  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and 
at  the  first  cast  he  caught  a  fish.  He  put  on  a  second  berry  and 
caught  a  second  fish  ;  and  a  third  berry  and  caught  a  third  fish. 
He  then  put  the  hair  and  hook  under  his  girdle,  and  the  rod 
into  the  ground.  He  brought  the  fish  to  the  cave  and  cooked 
them,  and  when  they  were  cooked  he  said  ; 

"Diarmuid,  wilt  thou  divide  the  fish  ]" 

"  I  had  rather  thou  thyself  wouldst  divide  it,"  said  Diarmuid. 

"I  will  give  thee  the  dividing  of  the  fish,  0  Grainne,"  says 
the  youth. 

* '  I  am  satisfied  that  thou  divide  it,"  says  Grainne. 

Then  the  youth  said  : 
_  "Diarmuid,  if  thou  didst  divide  the  fish,  thou  wouldst  have 
given  the  largest  share  to  Grainne  ;  and  if  Grainne  divided  the 
fish  it  is  to  thee  she  would  have  given  the  largest  share  ;  but  as 
I  am  dividing  the  fish,  have  thou  the  largest  fish,  Grainne  the 
next  in  size,  and  I  will  take  the  smallest." 

^  And  when  they  had  taken  their  meal  they  went  to  rest  that 
night,  and  Muan  kept  watch  and  ward  over  them  until  the  sun 
rose  in  its  full  light  in  the  morning. 

Diarmuid  arose  early  in  the  morning,  and  told  Grainne  to 
keep  watch  for  Muan,  and  that  he  himself  would  go  out  to  walk 
the  country  round  where  they  were.  So  he  went  up  on  the  top 
of  the  nearest  hill,  and  looked  around  him  on  every  side. 

He  had  not  been  long  there  when  he  saw  an  immense,  fast- 
sailing  fleet  coming  from  the  West,  and  making  for  land  just 
in  the  direction  of  the  hill  on  which  he  was  standing.  After 
having  cast  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  number  of  chief- 
tains came  ashore.  Diarmuid  went  down  to  them,  saluted  them, 
and  asked  them  who  they  were,  whence  they  came,  and  why 
they  were  there. 

They  answered  : 

"We  are  kings  from  the  Iccian  Sea,  invited  hither  by 
Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  to  search  out  a  murderer,  rebel,  and  out- 
law called  Diarmuid,  and  to  curb  him  in  his  course.  We  have 
three  venomous  hounds,  which  we  will  let  loose  upon  his  track, 
and  by  this  means  we  will  be  soon  upon  him.  Fire  burnsjthem 
not,  water  drowns  them  not,  and  sword  wounds  them  not.  Be- 
sides, we  number  two  thousand  stalwart  men.  Now  do  thou 
tell  us  who  thou  art,  and  couldst  thou  give  ua  any  tidings  of 
Diarmuid,  the  son  of  Duibhne  1" 

(to  be  CONTrNUED.) 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER. 
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Do  you  remember,  O  darling  mine  ! 

That  Summer  eve  in  the  long  ago, 
When  our  barque  swept  over  the  Irish  Khine, 

And  the  placid  waters  blushed  back  the  glow 
Of  the  sun's  rich  opal  and  amethyat  ahrine, 

Upborne  on  pillara  of  wine- dashed  snow  ? 

We  reated  long  on  our  oars  that  night, 

Slow-drifting  on  in  our  tiny  boat, 
Silently  skimming  the  stream  of  light, 

Till  the  sunset  beauty  each  full  heart  smote. 
And  you  bent  low  till  the  lilies  white 

Ki£85d  from  the  waters  that  pure  pale  throat. 

My  jubilant  soul  was  speechless  with  speech 
As  the  dream-face  tender  of  twilight  lay 

On  the  earth's  broad  breast,  as  if  us  to  teach 
How  sweet  the  communion  of  night  and  day. 

Mayhap  'twas  the  thought  which  revealed  to  each 
The  life-long  love  we  had  hidden  away. 


SOME  OLD  IIUSH  PERIODICALS. 

By  De.  R.  S.  Mackenzie. 


_  Looking  through  some  volumes  of  Notes  and  Queries,  a  perio- 
dical in  which,  with  some  very  mere  trifles,  many  truly  curious 
and  even  valuable  matters  often  turn  up,  I  have  lately  found 
in  a  series  of  papers  upon  Irish  periodicals,  a  few  dates  respect- 
ing Walker's  Hibernian  Magazine,  which  in  my  boyhood  I  must 
have  read  at  leasttwice through.  It  covered  the  history  of  Ireland 
during  forty  most  important  years,  the  first  monthly  number 
having  appeared  in  February,  1772,  and  the  last  in  July,  1812. 
Only  an  imperfect  set  is  in  the  British  Museum,  though  when  1 
was  a  boy  full  sets  of  it  were  to  be  found  in  most  respectable 
country  houses  in  Ireland.  As  a  contemporary  chronicle  of 
public  events  within  the  forty  years  in  question  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  invaluable. 

Another  monthly  magazine,  but  shorter-lived,  for  it  began 
and  ended  in  the  years  1793  and  1794,  was  the  Anthologia 
Hibernica,  of  which  the  publishers  were  Richard  Edward  Mer- 
cier  and  Co.,  Dublin.  It  was  illustrated  with  engravings,  prin- 
pally  of  Irish  subjects,  such  as  portraits,  architecture,  old  'coins, 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  tombstones,  &o.  It  had  a  very  large 
list  of  subscribers  all  over  Ireland,  which  is  enough  to  make 
one  ask,  in  the  oft-quoted  words  of  the  old  song,  "  Ochone 
ochone  !  why  did  ye  die  V  ' 
Of  late  years  the  AnthologiaHibernica  has  become  known 
(by  repute,  at  least)  from  the  fact  that  Thomas  Moore's  ear- 
liest verses  were  published  therein.  In  the  frat^ment  of  auto- 
biography which  precedes  the  extracts  from  Moore's  "Journals 
and  Correspondence,"  so  miserably  edited  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
(who  appears  to  have  cut  out — ruthlessly,  capriciously,  and 
ignorantly— most  of  the  most  valuable  records  and  reminiscences 
of  the  poet),  Moore  says  :  "My  pride  on  seeing  my  own  name 
on  the  first  list  of  subscribers  to  this  publication,  'Master 
Thomas  Moore,'  in  full,  was  only  surpassed  by  that  of  finding 
myself  one  of  its  '  esteemed  contributors.'  "  ° 
Moore  declares  that  the  Anthologia  Hibernica  was  "  one  of  the 
most  respectable  attempts  at  periodical  literature  that  had  ever 
been  ventured  upon  in  Ireland  ;"  that^  "  after  having  been  car- 
ried on  for  two  years,  it  died,  as  all  such  things  die  in  this  coun- 
try, for  want  of  money  and — of  talent ;  for  the  Irish"  (he  says) 
"  never  either  fight  or  write  well  on'their  own  soil ;"  and  that  the 
Merciers,  who  started  and  carried  it  on  to  the  close,  were  the 
booksellers  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  fourth  and  final  volume,  dedi- 
cated to  Fitzgibbon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Clare,  closed  with  a  "  Valediction  to  the  Correspon- 
dents" of  the  magazine,  which  boasted  of  higher  success  than 
any  preceding  work  of  the  sort  had  ever  been  honoured  with,  and 
stated  that  having  become  booksellers  to  the  Hon.  Society  of 
King's  Inns,  in  Dublin — that  is,  to  the  Irish  Bench  and  Bar — 


the  publishers  could  no  longer  spare  the  time  this  magazine  de- 
manded. 

The  names  of  470  subscribers  are  prefixed  to  the  closing  vo- 
lume, and  a  list  of  booksellers  who  could  supply  the  work  in- 
cludes thirty-one  in  Ireland,  three  in  London,  and  one  in  each 
of  the  continental  cities  of  Leipsic,  Copenhagen,  Vienna,  and 
Naples.  Among  the  subscribers,  who  belonged  to  almost  every 
class  in  Ireland  at  the  time  (1794),  were  Dr.  John  Barrett, 
the  learned  and  eccentric  vice-provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  many  other  heads  of  that  institution  ;  poor  Oliver  Bond, 
who  had  a  narrow  escape  from  becoming  a  martyr  of  '98  ;  some 
twenty  or  thirty  peers  and  peeresses  ;  a  score  of  mitred  prelates, 
including  Dr.  Troy  and  Dr.  William  Magee,  who  respectively  be- 
came Catholic  and  Protestant  Archbishops  of  Dublin  ;  Dr.  W. 
J.  M'Nevin  ;  Thomas  Moore  ;  Lady  Morgan  (then  Miss  Owen- 
son) ;  JohnJToler  and  Arthur  Wolfe,  afterwards  L  jrds  Norbury 
and  Kil warden ;  Lieut. -Colonel  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards 
"  the  Iron  Duke  ;"  and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  one  of  those 
over  whom,  in  Curran's  words,  "  the  most  precious  tears  of  Ire- 
land have  been  shed." 

Published  in  1793  4,  the  Anthologia  gave  under  the  head  of 
"  Foreign  News"  copious  details  ,of  transactions  of  the  first 
French  republic.  Amongst  these  are  the  execution  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  and  several  members  of  his  family,  with  his  last 
will  and  testament  in  full ;  the  constitution,  unabriged,  as 
adopted  in  1793  ;  with  sundry  other  documents  of  great  interest 
which  are  not  often  to  be  found  now  unmutilated.  In  the  num- 
ber for  March,  1793,  are  copious  lists  of  the  money  taken  out  of 
Ireland  at  that  period  by  absentee  land-owners  and  persons 
holding  high-aalaried[offices. 

The  total  aniouat  in  1782  was  £2,223,220  a  year.  Cannot 
the  Home  Uulera  compile  a  corresponding  list  of  absentees  for 
the  present  time  ? 

Between  November,  1807,  and  December,  1815,  Walter 
Cox's  Irish  Magazine,  liberal,  and  personally  scurrilous  to  a 
degree,  had  a  large  circulation.  As  shown  in  Dr.  Madden's 
"  Lives  of  the  United  Irishmen,"  Cox  was  merely  a  blustering 
mock  patriot  in  the  pay  of  the  Irish  Government.  Indeed  he 
had  a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  which  the  late  Marquis  of  Nor- 
manby  withdrew  when  Irish  viceroy,  in  Decsmber,  1835.  Cox, 
who  did  not  long  survive  this,  not  only  betrayed  the  United 
Irishmen  to  ii  the  Castle,"  but  betrayed  the  plans  of  the  Go- 
vernment, when  he  had  ferreted  them  out,  to  the  patriots  ! 

I  possess  volume  iv.,  ^^taining  the  twelve  numbers  for  1811, 
of  Watty  Cox's  Irish  Magazine  and  Monthly  Asylum  for 
Neglected  Biography.  It  is  truculent  and  scurrilous,  and  is 
illustrated  with  rough  and  clever  engravings  ridiculing  some  of 
the  Dublin  magnates  of  the  period.  The  number  for  April, 
1811,  contains  a  report  of  Cox's  trial  and  conviction  for  libel, 
with  a  double-page  picture  of  "  Mr.  Walter  Cox  on  the  Pil- 
lory," suffering  part  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  Lord 
Norbury.  The  culprit  is  exhibited  with  a  label  pinned  on  his 
breast,  inscribed  "  W.  Cox,  for  a  wicked  and  seditious  libel," 
He  is  drawn  with  his  head  uncovered,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  nether  limbs  encased  in  buckskins  and  top-boots.  The 
populace,  who  had  full  reliance  in  his  honesty,  applauded  him 
to  the  echo,  and  surrounded  the  pillory  in  thousands.  Cox  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  scene,  which  was  triumph  rather  than 
punishment  to  him. 

In  March,  1825,  was  begun,  published  by  Joseph  Robins, 
Blackfriars,  London,  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  Captain  Rock  in 
London;  or  the  Chieftain's  Gazette.  It  ended  in  December, 
1827.  This  was  preceded  by  Moore's  "  Memoirs  of  Captain 
Rock,"  published  in  1824  ;  but  the  name  of  the  agrarian  chief- 
tain had  been  in  vogue  over  a  century  ago  in  Ireland.  Captain 
Bock  ;  or  the  Chieftain's  Gazette,  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
Irishize  the  work  by  dropping  the  "  in  London"  from  it«  title. 
It  was  edited  by  Mr.  Whitty,  author  of  "  Tales  of  Irish  Life,"  a 
Wexford  man  of  great  ability,  who  subsequently  established  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  one  of  the  best  of  English  provincial 
papers.  He  also  conducted  the  London  and  Dublin  Magazine, 
published  by  Mr.  Robins,  which  succeeded  while  the  price  was 
kept  at  a  shilling,  but  when  it  became  the  Dublin  ami  London 
Magaziiie,  at  half -a  crown  for  each  number,  it  soon  declined  in 


circulation  and  in  merit,  and  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Summer 
of  1828. 

In  the  original  series  was  a  historical  romance,  of  which 
Robert  Emmet  was  the  hero.  I  have  understood,  and  believe, 
that  this  was  written  by  Robert  Johnstone,  formerly  a  judf^o  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  who  was  tried  and  convicted  in 
England  for  a  reputed  libel  on  Plunket,  in  letters  signed 
"Juverna,"  and  published  by  Cobbett.  "Juverna"  assailed 
Plunket  for  his  virulent  and  uncalled  for  speech  on  Robert 
Emmet's  trial.  Johnstone  was  never  brought  up  for  judgment, 
but  had  permission  to  retire  from  the  judicial  bench,  with  a 
large  life  pension,  which  he  received  for  many  years. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Emmet  romance  in  the  London  and 
Dublin  Magazine  was  ever  republished  in  any  form  ;  my  recol- 
lection of  it,  after  its  perusal  over  half  a  century  ago,  is  favour- 
able and  lively.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Robins's  two 
periodicals  ;  the  fact  being  that  my  earliest  contributions  to 
general  literature  appeared  in  their  pages.  Crude  enough  they 
must  have  been,  I  doubt  not. 


HICKSON'S  FATE. 

A  STORY  OF  '98. 

"Come,  then,"  said  Uncle  Phil,  "  I'll  give  you,  my  boys, 
the  story  of  my  adventure  you  have  so  often  asked  me  for." 
We  all  drew  our  chairs  close  to  the  fire,  and  he  began  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  the  Winter  of  1798  I  lived  with  my  family  in  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Mallow,  on  the  Blackwater,  whither,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  troubled  state  of  the  country,  they  had  come 

from  Park.    I  was  then  young,  and  took  a  very  different 

view  of  affairs  from  my  father  and  uncle  ;  in  short,  I  was  heart 
and  soul  engaged  with  those  who  were  then  and  now  called 
"rebels,"  but  who,  if  fortune  had  favoured  them,  would  have 
been  handed  down  in  history  as  "  our  venerable  and  heroic 
ancestors,  who  delivered  Ireland  in  the  glorious  revolution  of 
'98."  But, 

"  Treason  is  never  successful — pray,  what's  the  reason? 
If  it  were,  we  would  not  call  it  treason." 

I  will  not  now  describe  the  nature  of  transactions  in  which  I 
was  engaged  ;  be  it  enough  that  I  was  considered  the  most  dis- 
creet and  trustworthy  agent  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  To  me  were  entrusted  the  more  important 
papers.  I  managed  the  correspondence  between  the  different 
sections,  and  was  privy  to  all  the  vast  designs  entertained  by  the 
general  body. 

It  happened  one  night,  during  the  secret  meeting  held  in  one 
of  the  most  private  streets  of  the  town,  that  a  quick,  sharp 
knock  at  the  door  alarmed  us.  I  was  the  first,  amid  a  dead 
silence,  to  go  to  the  door,  and  ask  : 

"  What's  wanted  ?" 

"  Let  me  in  quickly,  without  delay — I  am  followed,"  was  the 
answer,  made  in  a  strange  voice  and  accent. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  cried  I,  disregarding  the  obvious  impatience 
of  the  stranger  ;  but  his  giving  the  secret  countersign  at  once 
made  me  draw  back  the  bolt. 

I  had  hardly  done  so  when  a  huge  man  tumbled  forward  into 
the  room,  and  let  fall  on  the  floor  something  of  great  weight, 
as  it  shook  the  whole  building.  I  saw  the  stranger  but  on  that 
night,  and  then  only  for  a  space  of  seven  minutes  at  most  ;  and 
yet  how  faithfully  my  memory,  at  this  distance  of  time,  recalls 
his  features.  Methinks  I  see  his  grey  eyes  looking  sharply  and 
doubtfully  at  me.  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  light  on  his  sandy  hair, 
and  his  flushed  face,  wet  with  heat  as  if  he  had  been  making 
some  violent  physical  exertion.  He  was  a  very  large  and  bony 
man,  with  huge  fists,  the  enormous  size  of  which  I  could  not 
avoid  noting,  as  he  drew  out  a  dirty  and  crumpled  letter,  saying 
that  he  wanted  to  see  Mr.  ,  naming  myself. 

At  first  the  United  Irishmen  present  suspected  some  treachery. 
I  entered  with  him  into  a  private  part  of  the  building,  where  he 
told  me  to  read  the  note  without  making  delay.  He  mentioned 
the  name  of  tlfe  party  who  wrote  it.  (The  son  of  the  writer  of 
that  identical  note  is  now  an  eminent  colonial  judge  !)    It  was 
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that  of  a  leading  man  in  our  body.  The  note  was  couched  in 
these  words  : — 

"  You  must  carry,  or  have  carried,  this  without  delay  to 

Fermoy.    Give  it  up  to  ,  who  will  expect  it.    It  is  of  the 

utmost  importance  that  he  should  receive  it  on  Thursday  morn 
mg  early,  at  farthest.    If  possible  let  it  be  done  to-morrow  or 
to  night.    And  the  less  who  know  of  it  the  better." 

''  This  .'"  said  I  to  the  stranger,  "and  what  is  this?" 

'  What  I  left  outside  in  the  other  loft,"  answered  the  stranger; 
and  then  looking  at  me  searchingly,  lowering  his  voice,  he  drew 
my  ear  to  his  mouth,  and  whispered,  "  It's  gold  !" 

He  then  rapidly  gave  me  a  verbal  communication  from  our 
friends  in  Cork,  and  in  the  few  words  he  spoke  showed  that  ho 
was  acquainted  with  the  entire  state  of  our  party  in  Ireland. 
He  gave  me  a  convincing  reason  to  prove  that  ifc  was  of  the  most 
tremendous  importance  that  this  parcel  of  gold  .should  be  con 
veyed  to  its  destination  without  delay. 

"  I  have  done  my  part  faithfully,"  said  the  stranger,  "now 
do  yours  ;"  and  folding  his  huge  horseman's  cloak"  splashed 
with  gutter,  round  bis  gaunt  figure,  he  stalked  away,  crossed 
the  outer  loft,  gave  the  countersign,  paused  for  a  moment  at  the 
door,  gave  one  last  look  at  me,  which  said  volumes,  and  de 
parted,  I  know  not  whither.    I  never  saw  him  again  ! 

Five  years  since,  when  sojourning  with  my  old  friends,  the 

 7^^)  at  Belfast,  I  thought  I  saw  a  man  who  wonderfully 

resembled  that  stranger  ;  but  no,  it  was  not  he. 

I  need  not  now  mention  the  reason  why  the  gold  was  so  par- 
ticularly wanted  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak.  I  knew  enough 
of  the  affairs  of  our  body  to  be  convinced  that  a  very  important 
and  hazardous  duty  had  been  entrusted  to  me. 

It  was  a  Tuesday  night,  and  the  gold  should  be  in  Fermoy  on 
ihursday  morning  at  the  farthest.  Mallow  is  but  fourteen  Irish 
miles  from  Fermoy  ;  and  yet  ifc  was  a  work  of  enormous  hazard 
to  convey  the  gold  that  short  distance.  The  country,  night  and 
day,  was  patrolled  by  large  parties  of  the  military  and  yeomanry. 
Oro  whichever  road  you  pleased.  East,  West,  North,  or  South, 
and  at  that  particular  time  you  could  not  have  travelled  three 
miles  without  being  stopped.  Circumstances  to  which  I  need  not 
allude  had  made  the  authorities  particularly  inquisitive,  and 
hardly  anyone  was  aUowed  to  pass  without  the  closest  examina- 
tion. 

I  was  already  a  suspected  man.  I  had  many  who  marked 
me  for  destruction.  The  loyalty  of  my  friends  went  for  naught. 
As  L  heard  one  of  the  butcherly  yeomen  of  that  period  say, 

ihe  reddest  loyalists  often  begot  the  blackest  croppies."  I 
feared  to  entrust  the  gold  to  anyone  eke  ;  and  yet  I  was  almost 
certain  of  being  discovered  if  I  ventured  to  carry  it  myself. 

And  then  the  question  came— how  was  I  to  convey  it '  If  I 
went  with  it  myself,  whatever  vehicle  I  took  it  in  was  certain  of 

being  searched.    My  schoolfellow,  S  ,  who  on  a  similar 

occasion  boldly  took  his  father's  carriage  and  livery  servants, 
was  discovered  and  executed  within  twelve  hours,  after  having 
lost  what  he  was  entrusted  with,  besides  letting  the  most  im- 
portant intelligence  fall  into  the  hands  of  the' British  autho- 
rities. 

There  were  but  two  roads  to  Fermoy,  one  North  of  the  Black- 
water,  and  one  South  of  it  ;  both  were  dangerous  to  travel.  On 
either  1  was  certain  of  being  discovered.  All  market  carts  in 
those  days  were  searched.  Bags  of  potatoes  and  sacks  of  corn 
were  regularly  "prodded,"  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  the 
modern  French  police.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  fling  the  box 
on  a  farm  cart  cover  it  with  sacks,  and  entrust  it  to  a  faithful 
sworn  United  Irishman.  By  day  and  night  the  -difficulty  was 
equally  great.  •' 

I  was  greatly  puzzled  what  to  do.  As  I  had  more  intelli- 
gence than  any  person  present  at  the  secret  meeting  on  that 
night,  i  did  not  divulge  the  business  intrusted  to  me.  ^  I  could 
not  have  received  assistance  from  any  of  them.  However  faith- 
tul  they  might  have  been,  none  of  them  were  very  deep  in 
counsel,  and  some  two  or  three  I  did  not  trust. 

I  believe  that  I  was  the  last  that  night  to  quit  the  loft.  I 
had  got  a  few  paces  from  it  when  a  person  who  had  apparently 
been  waiting  for  me  came  quickly  towards  me.  .It  was  one  of 
the  meeting,  Darby  Spillane,  whose  son  was  a  folter-brother  of 


mine.  Darby  himself  was  a  small  tenant  of  my  father's,  and 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  men  I  had  sworn. 

"  Yerrah,  thin,  Masther  Phil,"  said  Darby,  calling  me  by  my 
Christian  name,  "  what's  throublino;  you  to-night  intirely,  yer 
honour  ?  Maybe  we're  bate  in  the  North  1  Or  perhaps  some  of 
thim  Wexford  fellows  have  sowld  the  pass  on  us  1" 

"  No,  Darby,  you're  quite  wrong— the  Wexford  boys  are 
made  of  true  stuff — there  is  no  fear  of  them,  whatever  may  be 
our  apprehension  from  others  of  our  pretended  friends." 

With  that  craving  for  help  which  everyone  has  in  difficulty,  I 
could  not  avoid  telling  Darby  what  weighed  upon  my  mind. 

Spillane  was  a  true  Irish  peasant — quick,  subtle,  and  in- 
genious. He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a  low  voice, 
added  : 

"  Lot  us  thry  the  river,  yer  honour.  They'll  never  dhrame 
of  catching  us  there.  We'll  slip  the  goold  into  a  corragh,  like 
those  they  use  on  the  Shannon." 

"  Pooli !  Darby,  the  weight  of  this,"  said  I,  giving  him  the 
gold  to  hold,  "  added  to  a  man's  body,  would  sink  the  biggest 
corragh  ever  stretched  of  hide.'' 

"Faix,  masther,  you're  right  enough,  surely  ;  but,  howaome- 
dever,  the  goold  must  be  carried  to  Fermoy.  I  have  it,"  said 
Darby,  snapping  his  lingers  with  joy—"  there's  Judge  Newman's 
light  skiff  up  the  river,  near  Dromaneen.  I'll  jist  borrow  the 
loan  av  it  for  tomorrow  night.  Give  me  the  goold,  sir,  and 
I'll  undhertake  to  deliver  it." 

"  No,  Darby,"  said  I,  "  the  gold  has  been  entrusted  to  me, 
and  it  shan't  leave  my  possession." 

"  What !''  said  Spillane  with  vehemence,  "so  you  won't  thrust 
me— so  you  think  I'd  deceive  you  !  Oh  !  masther,  what  did  I 
ever  do  that  you  think  me  a  dirty  renegar  of  a  robbing  thief. 
But  it's  the  way  with  all  of  ye  genteels — ye  think  that  a  poor 
man  can  never  have  a  heart  for  his  counthry.  I  believe  that  ye 
think  that  the  like  of  us  have  not  sowla  like  yourselves." 

Spillane  spoke  with  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride  ;  but  I 
soon  appeased  the  faithful  creature's  suspicions,  and  told  him 
that  I  would  certainly  leave  the  affair  in  no  one's  hands  but  my 
own.  After  some  consultation  I  agreed  to  the  suggestion  of 
taking  J udge  Newman's  boat,  and  endeavouring  to  reach  Fermoy 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Now  the  reader  must  be  told  that  this  was  a  work  of  no  ordi- 
nary trouble.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Blackwater,  though 
deep  enough  in  some  places  to  float  a  vessel  of  five  hundred  tons, 
is  in  many  parts  between  Mallow  and  Fermoy  as  shallow  as  a 
stream.  From  Millstreet,  on  the  borders  of  Kerry,  to  Lismore, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford,  its  course  winds  through  a  long  vale, 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  to  the  eyes  of  a  tourist ;  but  lit- 
tle thought  had  I  in  those  times  of  enjoying  the  lovely  scenery 
of  that  noble  river.  It  abounds  in  shoals,  where  the  water  runs 
with  great  rapidity — there  are  many  concealed  crags  which 
would  split  a  country  craft  to  pieces  ;  but  there  are  also  numerous 
long  reaches  where  a  boat  can  be  used  with  great  safety  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoyment.  Many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  had 
boats  on  the  river  ;  but  they  were  of  clumsy  construction,  made 
for  carrying  several  persons,  and  would  float  only  in  deep  water. 

My  father  had  such  a  boat  at  Park,  but  'twas  of  no  use  for 

the  purpose  I  wanted.  Judge  Newman,  however,  had  a  small 
Summer  skiff,  not  unlike  one  of  the  Thames  wherries,  and  Spil- 
lane rightly  determined  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  this  in 
the  dilemma  in  vi-hich  we  were. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  when  the  days  were  short,  the 
night  setting  in  just  after  four  o'clock.  I  determined  to  follow 
Spillane's  suggestion,  and  received  on  the  next  morning  a  fresh 
command  from  a  party  in  Cork  to  execute  the  mission  at  all 
hazards.  Spillane  was,  about  five  o'clock,  to  cut  away  the  boat, 
where  it  lay  at  Judge  Newman's  demesne,  not  fifty  yards  from 
his  house  ;  and  he  was  to  meet  me  at  Mallow  bridge  by  seven 
o'clock.  I  judged  it  expedient  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  of  the  patrols  who  infested  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  after  nightfall. 

It  was  certainly  a  bold  step  to  have  taken  ;  but,  as  things 
were,  it  was  the  only  one  available.  Amongst  its  most  difficult 
points  were  to  escape  the  observations  of  the  militia-men  at 
Mallow-bridge,  and  also  at  KilmuUen  and  Ballyboly,  wh«re 
the  river  was  crossed  by  bridges.     This  was  only  one  of  the 
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numerous  hazards,  all  of  which,  however,  failed  to  daunt  me  in 
my  purpose. 

Oa  the  Wednesday  evening  I  repaired  to  the  bridge,  which  is 
a  few  yards  from  the  town  of  Mallow.  I  dodged  along  the  high 
wall  which  separates  the  road  from  the  large  inch-held.  My 
weight  was  heavy,  but  I  went  carefully,  and  not  long  after  six 
got  under  one  of  the  side  arches  of  the  bridge,  where  on  some 
jutting  stones  I  was  able  to  keep  my  footing,  the  water  running 
rapidly  by  me.  Methinks  I  hear  still  the  noise  of  the  cars  over- 
head, and  the  voices  of  the  militia-men  and  magistrates  giving 
the  password  at  the  entrance  of  the  town.  The  wind  blew  hard 
from  the  West,  and  came  full  on  me  with  cutting  violence.  1 
was  perished  before  I  was  twenty  minutes  in  my  place.  Seven 
o'clock  came,  and  no  sign  came  of  Darby.  I  grew  impatient 
and  anxious,  as  I  heard  some  of  the  yeomanry  occasionally  riding 
over  the  bridge,  and  caught  snatches  of  their  conversation  borne 
on  the  wind.  I  well  remember  hearing  a  hoarse  voice  growl, 
"  Lord  Edward  is  certainly  in  Cork,  and  the  sheriffs  know  it  by 
this  time.''  One  other  fragment  fell  on  my  ear — it  was  this  : 
"  We'll  catch  the  lad  to-night." 

Eight-,  o'clock  chimed  by  the  town,  and  no  appearance  of 
Spillane.  The  night  was  at  first  dark,  and  there  was  every  hope 
of  his  being  able  to  reach  the  bridge  in  safety.  There  was  no 
thoroughfare  above  the  bridge  except  for  a  few  yards,  and  the 
river  below  runs  between  the  demesne  of  the  Jephson  family 
and  some  gentlemen's  seats.  Near  nine  o'clock  a  bugle  sounded, 
and  a  mounted  militiaman  galloped  up  to  the  patrols  on  the 
bridge,  and  shouted  that  there  was  a  riot  in  the  town.  The 
place  was  free  in  a  minute,  and  not  long  after  I  saw  looming  in 
the  distance  a  black  object  on  the  river.  'Twasthe  boat !  But 
it  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream,  opposite  to  that  on  which 
I  stood.  I  watched  it  as  it  noiselessly  floated  down,  and  it  was 
hardly  under  the  bridge  (to  which  there  are  ten  arches)  when 
the  yeomanry  came  back  on  their  patrol,  and  I  heard  a  hearty 
curse  pronounced  upon  "the  rascal  who  had  given  the  false 
alarm." 

I  was  not  much  given  to  omens  then,  any  more  than  I  am 
now.  But  certainly  I  knew  not  what  to  think  when  the  moon 
suddenly  shone  out  with  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  I  saw  the 
clouds  careering  away  before  the  high  west  wind.  Its  light 
revealed  all  objects  distinctly — the  dark  river,  with  black  and 
sullen  flood,  rolling  on  in  its  course  as  if  it  glowered  upon  the 
adventurous  individual  who  was  to  trust  himself  to  it  that  night. 
The  magnificent  old  trees  in  the  park  of  Mallow  Castle  (once 
the  property  of  the  Desmond)  rose  tall  and  spectral  to  the 
view ;  half  of  the  Black  water  sparkled  brightly  in  the  moon- 
light, the  southern  side  being  overshadowed  by  the  woods  of 
Ballyellis.  Fortunately,  indeed,  it  was  that  Spillane  had  taken 
the  south  side.  So  eager  was  I  to  join  him  that  I  would  not 
wait  till  a  cloud  might  cross  the  moon,  but  boldly  plunged  with 
my  heavy  load  into  the  water,  which  runs  some  three  or  four 
feet  deep  over  the  breakwater  of  the  bridge.  I  got  across  with 
some  difliculty,  having  had  to  stop  three  or  four  times  in  order 
to  rest. 

Dripping  with  wet  and  shivering  with  cold  I  at  length  reached 
Spillane,  who  had  dropped  down  the  river  a  few  yards.  It  ap- 
peared that  his  delay  was  caused  by  lying  above  the  bridge,  as 
he  was  afraid  to  come  down  while  there  were  patrols  stationed 
there.  At  last  he  thought  of  a  plan  of  clearing  it ;  he  got  out 
of  the  boat,  ran  across  the  fields  to  town,  and  gave  a  false  alarm 
of  riot  at  the  extreme  end  of  Mallow.  He  then  ran  back,  jumped 
into  the  boat,  and  came  down  unobserved. 

Without  delay  I  jumped  into  the  skiflf,  placed  the  gold  in  the 
middle,  on  a  piece  of  board  which  Spillane  had  thoughtfully 
placed  there,  lest  the  weight  might  bulge  a  plank.  I  then  shook 
the  faithful  creature  by  the  baud.  ' '  God  send  your  honour  safe 
in  glory  !"  was  his  farewell  speech.  One  quick  pull  from  the 
bank  then,  and  I  was  on  my  passage  to  Fermoy.  A  small  pair 
of  oars  and  a  long  pole  were  the  only  gear  which  I  had  to  manage 
the  skiff. 

How  strange  is  the  passion  for  enterprise — the  thirst  for  the 
hazardous  and  romantic  !  Probably  I  seldom  experienced  more 
pleasure  than  just  when  I  found  myself  launched  upon  the 
Blackwater.  Yet  I  had  to  attempt  an  undertaking  I  never 
hazarded  before — to  go  by  water  to  Fermoy — a  passage  dangerous 


enough  in  the  daytime,  but  immeasurably  more  so  in  the  depth 
of  a  Winter  night,  especially  to  a  person  not  well  acquainted 
with  that  most  treacherous  of  rivers.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  only 
exultation  at  the  peril  which  lay  before  me,  and  the  glory  of 
escaping  the  yeomanry  and  magiatrates. 

I  drove  the  boat  along  by  the  pole,  not  wishing  to  use  the 
oars  until  at  least  a  mile  below  the  bridge.  I  remained  in  the 
shadow  on  the  south  side  of  the  course,  pursuing  my  way 
noiselessly  until  I  came  to  a  place  called  "  Jet^hsoa's  Rock," 
which  rises  precipitously  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  over  the  river.  Its  black  and  rugged  sides  contrasts  finely 
with  the  waving  foliage  and  green  fields  of  the  surrounding 
landscape.  The  moon  shining  out  with  additional  brillancy  at 
the  moment,  everything  was  flooded  with  silvery  light ;  and  I 
could  not  help  pausing  to  admire  the  scene,  as  I  saw  the  deer 
reclining  under  the  old  rocks,  and  the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
trees  reflected  in  the  river,  whose  gurgling  alone  broke  the 
silence,  save  when  a  walor  hen,  startled  by  the  boat,  flew  across 
to  the  opposite  bank,  or  when  the  sound  of  the  bugle  was  borne 
on  the  wind  from  the  barracks  in  the  town.  On  approaching 
Jephson's  Rock  I  found,  however,  that  I  would  have  to  en- 
counter an  imminent  danger  whiclvihad  not  previously  calcu- 
lated upon. 

In  those  times  Colonel  Jephson  had  a  small  watch-tower  on 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  country.  It  was  not  always  occupied  by  a  sentinel,  but 
occasionally,  when  danger  was  expected,  a  picket  was  put  there. 
Among  the  bailifls  of  the  Jephson  estate  was  a  very  sanguinary 
ruffian — one  Hickson,  who  was  also  a  sergeant  in  the  Duhallow 
yeomanry.  Ue  was  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  and  the  ferocity 
with  which  he  hunted  down  his  victims.  He  was  often  to  be 
met  with,  even  when  off  duty,  prowling  about  in  search  of 
somebody  to  glut  his  savage  thirst  for  blood.  Ue  stood  some 
five  feet  eight  inches  ;  but  his  person  was  burly,  and  before 
gluttony  had  swelled  hia  paunch  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
activity.  Potations  "  pottle  deep"  had  covered  his  face  with 
pimples,  and  rendered  still  more  diabolical  the  horrid  leer  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  au  unrivalled  marksman,  and  woe  to  the  United 
Irishman  against  whom  he  levelled  hia  unerring  rifle,  which  he 
generally  wore  strapped  across  his  shoulder.  It  was  called  by 
the  country  people  ''  Hickson's  toothpick."  And  even  to  this 
day  marvellous  stories  of  its  extraordinary  shots  are  told  by  the 
old  inhabitants  of  Mallow,  as  gossips  are  grouped  round  the 
Winter  fire,  and  boys  hold  their  breath  as  they  hear  dark  tales 
of  the  bloody  times  told  by  their  greyhaired  grandfathers. 

Hickson  was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  some 
reason  or  other  he  owed  my  father  great  spite,  and  he  was  heard 

with  curses  to  say  that  "  ere  long  Mr.   should  see  his  son" 

(meaning  me)  "  swinging  like  a  dead  pig,  with  others  of  his  rebel 
comrades."  I  had,  therefore,  reason  to  apprehend  the  full 
force  of  his  vengeance  on  the  first  opportunity. 

As  I  approached  the  rock  I  was  completely  exposed  to  view, 
as  on  the  right  bauk  there  were  at  that  place  no  trees  to  inter- 
cept the  light  and  cast  part  of  the  river  into  the  shade.  The 
southern  road  to  Fermoy  was  but  a  couple  of  fields  distant  from 
the  river.  I  continued  to  guide  the  boat  with  the  pole,  and 
although  I  had  not  thought  until  then  of  the  danger  in  passing 
Jephson's  Rock,  I  felt  no  great  apprehension,  as  I  saw  no  sign 
of  any  spy  at  first ;  but  as  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  rock 
there  suddenly  sprang  from  behind  the  watch-tower  the  figure 
of  an  armed  man,  upon  whom,  though  distant  from  me,  it  did 
not  require  to  look  a  second  time  to  be  convinced  it  was  the 
much  dreaded  Hickson. 

At  first  I  fondly  hoped  that  the  wretch  had  not  seen  me,  but 
I  was  soon  undeceived,  as,  jumping  down  a  ledge  of  rock,  he 
called  to  me  with  his  stentorian  voice  : 

"  Hallo,  you  scoundrel,  where  are  you  going  with  the  boat 
this  time  of  night  ?  Bring  to  here,  you  croppy  rascal,  or  I'll 
send  you  to  hell  before  you're  a  minute  older  !" 

I  knew  enough  of  the  character  of  the  man  to  feel  that  he 
spoke  not  idly.  I  had  no  gun  with  me  ;  I  had  a  double  bar- 
relled pistol  stuck  in  my  bosom,  besides  a  dirk,  and  at  close 
quarters  I  would  not  have  feared  to  encounter  Hickson  or  any- 
one else,  but  the  "  toothpick"  made  my  escape  a  matter  of  fear- 
ful hazard.    I  was  full  of  the  determination  not  to  give  up  my 
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charge  but  with  my  life,  otherwise  I  might  have  jumped  over 
the  lee  side  of  the  boat,  and  shielded  myself  behind  its  gun- 
wale until  1  reached  the  bank,  where  I  might  easily  have  got 
away.  This,  however,  I  would  not  do,  and  at  once  seized  the 
souila  and  determined  to  pull  for  my  life. 

As  I  turned  to  do  so  the  moon  shone  full  on  my  face— there 
was  no  leaf  to  my  cap  to  shade  my  features— the  ruffian  reco<^- 
nised  me  in  an  instant,  and  I  felt  my  heart  grow  cold  as  with  a 
yell  of  fiendish  exultation  he  shouted  forth  : 

"  Ho  !  ho !  Master  ,  so  we've  caught  you  at  last.    I  knew 

there  was  something  in  the  wind  to  night.    Come,  you  had 

better  shove  in  here,  or,  by  ,  I'll  drive  a  bullet  through 

your  heart,  and  make  cold  meat  of  you  in  a  trice." 

With  the  energy  of  despair  I  pulled  short  and  rapid  strokes, 
i  heard  the  click  of  his  rifle  as  he  cocked  it,  and  mechanically 
I  turned  towards  him. 

"So  you  wanttobeofl",  you  bloody  murdering  villian  of  a 
young  croppy  rebel  ;  but  I'll  disappoint  you  though." 

In  another  second  I  should  have  been  a  dead  man  ;  but,  in 
levelling  hiu  piece  in  the  eagerness  of  his  sanguinary  rage,  the 
wretch  advanced  his  foot  a  few  inches  too  far,  the  loose  sod 
upon  the  crag  gave  way,  one  foot  went  over,  he  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  recover  himself,  he  was  overbalanced— the  rifle  fley  out 
of  his  hand,  its  discliarge  going  ofi"— down  he  toppled  from  the 
rock.  0  God  !  his  yell  still  rings  in  my  ears.  He  dashed  with 
violence  against  a  crag  jutting  beyond  the  rest,  and  in  an  instant 
he  was  hurled  spinning  head  foremost  into  the  dark  deep  river 
below.  One  great  splash,  wliich  made  the  water  sparkle  in  the 
moonbeams,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  Like  the  serpent  after 
gorging  its  prey,  the  river  wound  on  its  sinuous  course.  The 
echo  of  the  rifle  died  aw;iy  in  the  opposite  hills  ;  the  waterfowl 
attrighted  flew  from  their  resting  places  ;  an  owl  hooted  a  knell 
from  one  of  the  fissures  in  the  rock  ;  and  the  night's  silence 
was  restored.  The  moon  shone  serenely  in  the  sky,  and  the 
spirit  of  nature  seemed  unconscious  that  a  human  soul  had  been 
saut  to  its  dread  acojunc,  before  the  Eterniil  and  Almighty 
J  udge. 

For  a  moment  I  wasstuaued  with  the  tumultuary  feeling  that 
made  my  heart  throb  ;  but  I  quickly  regained  my  presence  of 
mind  as  I  heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  at  a  full  trot,  and 
the  rattle  of  military  accoutrements  told  me  that  some  of  the 
yeomanry  had  been  alarmed  by  the  noise  of  the  rifle,  and  the 
dying  yell  of  flickson.  I  soon  heard  a  "  Hilloah  there  !"  from 
one  of  the  yeomanry,  and  the  banging  of  an  iron  gate,  fol- 
lowed by  the  galloping  of  horsemen  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river.  1  was  uncertain  what  to  do — whether  to  push  down  or 
up  the  river  ;  but  1  was  soon  convinced  that  the  party  was 
between  me  and  the  town,  and  very  far  below  Jephaon's  Rock, 
in  the  Black  water  ;  and  I  judged  that  if  I  could  double 
the  head  of  the  river  I  might  have  a  chance  of  escape.  J  ust 
then  a  cloud  was  approaching  the  moon,  and  if  once  dark- 
ness covered  the  scene  I  might  yet  manage  to  get  free  of  this 
danger.  I  drove  the  boat  along  as  fast  as  I  could.  Still  the  moon 
shone  on,  and  I  was  exposed  to  view  ;  but  the  horsemen  had 
been  brought  to  a  baulk  by  a  large  and  thickly  planted  fence. 
My  heartbeat  high  with  hope  of  escape — in  a  couple  of  moments 
more  the  moon  would  be  clouded  ;  i  pushed  hard  for  the  turn 
in  the  river — knowing  if  I  could  once  get  to  a  place  called 
Brereton's  Rock  that  i  would  be  out  of  sight.  I  was  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  turn,  and  the  cloud  -was  actually  passing  over 
the  moon,  when  I  saw  a  horseman  ride  up  to  the  bank,  right 
opposite  to  where  Hickson  had  met  his  awful  fate.  I  was  un- 
certain whether  I  had  been  observed  or  not.  I  thought  that 
he  had  not  seen  me.  I  heard  him  halloo,  but  I  still  thought  it 
might  be  from  excitement,  or  mere  bravado,  because  he  had 
outstripped  his  comrades  in  the  race  to  the  river.  This,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  the  cause  of  his  exclamation,  as  1  after- 
wards ascertained  ;  but  I  was  right  in  conjecturing  he  had  not 
observed  the  skifl'.  Just  as  all  the  horsemen  succeeded  in 
clea,ring  the  fence,  my  old  fellow-conspirators,  the  clouds,  glided 
rapidly  over  the  moon — and  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  rock 
at  the  river  head.  Thib  gave  my  fears  little  respite,  however, 
for  the  voices  of  the  yeoaien  (shouting  Hickson's  name  as  I 
thought)  came  distinctly  on  my  ears,  and  I  fancied  that  there 
was  a  splashing  sound  as  if  some  of  the  horses  had  been  plunged 


into  the  river.  In  the  lapse  of  an  unusually  long  life  since,  I 
have  never  realised  anything  to  equal  the  agonised  suspense  of 
the  next  twenty  minutes.  Despair  gave  almost  superhuman 
energy  to  my  arm,  as  I  pulled  away  at  the  oars,  and  though  I 
knew  that  every  stroke  might  ground  my  frail  vehicle  against 
the  shallow  bottom  of  the  Blackwater,  I  also  felt  it  was  my  sole 
chance  of  escape.  In  about  half  an  hour  what  I  had  considered 
to  be  sounds  of  pursuit  died  away  altogether,  and  I  paused  to 
take  a  little  breath  just  as  the  oars  were  ready  to  drop  from  my 
burning  hands.  I  did  not  risk  a  long  pause,  however,  but 
again  started  off  at  my  utmost  speed. 

This  was  my  last  real  peril ;  for  though  in  the  course  of  my 
journey  I  passed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  other 
patrols,  I  was  enabled  to  land  within  a  mile  of  my  destination 
ere  the  first  beam  of  the  sun  had  risen  over  Fermoy.  Taking 
up  the  deposit  which  had  caused  so  much  anxiety,  I  sent  the 
boat  adrift  and  made  my  way  to  the  house  as  well  as  I  could. 
An  enthusiastic  welcome  soon  made  me  forget  all  my  sufferings 
in  the  elation  of  triumph,  but  the  predominant  feeling  of  my 
heart  was  one  of  devout  thankfulness  to  Him  who  had  so  pro- 
videntially preserved  me  during  that  terrible  night. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  chief  topics  which  amused  the  gossips 
of  Fermoy  were  the  false  alarms  which  had  pestered  his  Ma- 
jesty's yeomen  "  t'other  night,  an'  they  guardin'  the  Black- 
wather  from  the  rebels.  Sure  they  thought  they  had  a  boatful 
of  the  boys  in  their  clutches  down  at  Jephson's  Rock  ;  but  it 
was  only  bloody  Hickson  who  had  shot  himself  with  his  own 
toothpick  in  a  drunken  fit.  It  was  aisy  seein'  the  hand  o'  God 
in  it — he  had  met  the  black  fate  he  had  intended  for  healthier 
men."  The  exclamations  I  had  heard  from  the  yeomen  were 
actually  caused  by  the  discovery  of  Hickson's  mangled  body, 
which  the  shock  of  the  fall  had  driven  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  They  thought  he  had  committed  self-destruction 
while  in  his  favourite  condition  of  beastly  drunkenness.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  I  never  did  much  to  redeem  his  tainted  re- 
putation. 

MOTHER. 


BY  ARTANE. 

Mother  !  there's  magic  in  the  name  since  first  her  chair  beside 
She  told  me  how  the  Son  of  Grod  for  man  was  crucitied. 
The  simple  prayers  she  taught  me  then  my  heart  with  love  oft 
moved, 

While  every  childish  fault  I  owned  she  tenderly  reproved. 

As  pure  and  bright  as  virgin  gold  when  taken  from  the  mine 
Were  those  fond  lessons  she  instilled,  replete  with  love  divine  ; 
Unsullied  as  the  lily's  bloom  within  my  soul  they  dwell — 
The  Atheist's  creed  could  never  mar  their  pure  and  trustful  spell. 

The  holy  look  within  those  eyes  no  words  of  mine  can  paint  j 
It  stirred  my  soul  into  its  depths  as  if  some  buried  saint 
Came  back  to  earth  an  intercourse  with  mankind  to  renew, 
And  tell  us  of  the  many  joys  that  wait  the  chosen  few. 

Mother  !  amid  your  glossy  hair  some  silver  threads  I  trace. 
And  time  has  cast  a  deeper  shade  o'er  that  sweet  pensive  face  ; 
Like  shadows  creeping  down  the  hill  when  clouds  the  sun  pass  o'er, 
I  notice  furrows  on  that  brow  that  were  not  there  of  yore. 

Like  to  the  desert  birds,  you  gave  the  life  that  warms  your  breast 
To  fill  witU  love  the  children  whom  you  nurtured  and  caressed  ; 
Up  from  our  hearts  unceasing  comes  this  humble  heartfelt  prayer, 
"  Oh  !  may  long  years  pass  ere  we  fiud  a  mother's  empty  chair  !" 


The  lady  of  a  Yorkshire  baronet  solicited  her  lord  for  a  dairy 
farm  with  which  to  employ  and  amuse  her  leisure  hours.  Her 
prayer  was  granted,  and,  being  an  intelligent  and  industrious 
farmer,  her  ladship  throve  mightily,  realizing  handsome  profits 
by  her  eggs,  her  butter,  and  her  poultry.  "  I  am  sure,''  said 
she,  one  day,  to  her  indulgent  spouse,  "I  don't  know  why  ten- 
ants grumble  as  they  do  ;  I  find  farming  very  profitable."  "  Yes, 
my  dear,"  he  replied,  taking  her  playfully  by  the  ear,  "  but  you 
pay  me  no  rent."  "Ah  !"  rejoined  the  lady,  after  a  pause,  "  I 
forgot  the  rent." 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore. 

Chapter  XIV. 
1727—1760. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  some 
twenty  seven  years  before  I  was  born,  an  event  happened  whose 
consequences  have  been  so  important  to  me  and  my  family  that 
it  deserves  a  more  than  ordinary  notice  in  this  sketch. 

Of  all  the  purveyors  of  grievances  to  whom  the  Rocks  have 
been  indebted,  the  Protestant  clergy,  it  must  be  owned,  have 
not  been  the  most  backward — but  have  gone  on  regularly  sup- 
plying us  with  that  raw  material  of  discontent  which  we  know 
so  well  how  to  manufacture  to  our  own  taste  afterwards.  They 
began  these  services  to  us  immediately  at  the  Reformation,  as 
appears  from  Spenser's  description  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
that  time.  "Besides  these  vices"  (he  says,  after  running  through 
some  trifling  items  of  "  gross  simony,  greedy  covetousness,  fleshly 
incontinence,"  &c.,  &c.,)  "they  have  particular  enormities. 
They  neither  read  the  Scriptures,  nor  preach  to  the  people  ; 
only  they  take  the  tithes  and  oflferings,  and  gather  what  fruits 
they  can  off  their  livings,  which  they  convert  as  badly." 

Of  the  bishops  of  that  period,  too,  the  same  author  says  : 
"  They  do  not  at  all  bestow  the  benefices  which  are  in  their  own 
donation  upon  any  (clergyman),  but  keep  them  in  their  own 
hands,  and  set  their  servants,  or  horse-boys,  to  take  up  the 
tithes  and  fruits  of  them."  Thus  we  see  how  worthy  of  the 
divine  origin  attributed  them  is  the  mode  in  which  tithes  have 
always  been  collected  and  managed  in  Ireland — beginning  with 
the  "horse  boys"  of  the  newly  reformed  bishops,  and  ending 
with  the  drunken  drivers  and  constables  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  at  present. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  reverend  gentlemen  and  the 
Rocks  must,  from  the  first,  have  come  frequently  into  collision 
with  each  other;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  the 
Parliament  interfered  between  them,  and— with  the  usual  object 
of  such  interpositions — to  plunder  both. 

The  tithe  of  agistment,  the  least  objectionable  of  any,  as  fall- 
ing upon  that  class  of  occupiers  which  could  best  afford  to  pay 
it,  was,  nevertheless,  considered  by  these  honourable  land  pro- 
prietors (who  were  of  Falstaff's  opinion,  that  "  base  is  the  slave 
that  pays")  a  burthen  not  fit  for  gentlemen  to  bear.  They  ac- 
cordingly abolished  it— at  the  same  time  assuring  the  clergy, 
whom  they  thus  despoiled  of  their  most  profitable  tithe,  that  it 
was  all  for  the  "  Protestant  interest"  they  did  so  ;  and  handing 
them  over  for  their  support  to  the  "  tillers  of  the  land,"  and  to 
those  wretched  cottiers — the  very  poorest  of  poverty's  children 
—upon  whom  the  burthen  of  the  Protestant  establishment  has, 
ever  since,  principally  lain. 

The  consequences  of  this  vote  to  me  and  my  family,  and  the 
increased  sphere  of  activity  which  it  has  opened  to  us,  may  be 
judged  from  the  events  of  the  last  sixty  years. 

I  have  thus  given  a  faint  and  rapid  sketch  of  the  chief  mea- 
sures takpn  by  our  English  masters,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second  to  the  accession  of  his  late  Majesty,  to  civilise  and  attach 
the  Irish  people.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show,  in  a  brief  review 
of  my  own  times,  how  steadily  the  same  system  has  been  pur- 
sued ever  since,  with  the  same  happy  results  to  the  government, 
to  the  people,  and  to  me. 

Matthew  Lanesburgh— the  Francis  Moore  of  the  Continent — 
in  apologising  for  the  delay  of  his  Almanac  for  1824,  pretty 
plainly  intimates  that  it  was  owing  to  the  interference  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  who  had  denounced  some  parts  of  his  works  as 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  Europe  :  "I  have,  therefore,"  he  says, 
"  consented  to  sacrifice  these  passages,  because,  je  tiem  infini' 
tnent  a  ce  qiCon  me  Use." 

From  the  same  motive  I  have  myself,  in  the  course  of  these 
pages,  rejected  many  historical  facts  and  documents,  though  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  illustration  of  my  subject ;  because  I 
am  well  aware  that,  in  the  present  times,  matter  of-fact  has  got 
much  into  disrepute,  and  that  statements,  to  be  at  all  listened 
to,  must  be  measured  by  a  minute  glass — because  I  know,  too, 
that  of  all  the  hores  of  the  day,  poor  Ireland  is  (what  some  of 


her  antiquarians  wish  to  prove  her)  Hyper  boroan — and  because, 
in  short,  like  the  worthy  almanac-maker  just  mentioned,  "  je 

tiens  wfiniment  a  ce  qu'on  me  Use,." 

[BHD  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK.] 

MR.  BADGER'S  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Br  Mary  Kyle  Dallas. 

I'm  the  boy  in  the  office  of  the  "  Beneficent  and  Patriotic 
Insurance  Company."  We  insure  lives,  we  do  ;  wo  ain't  tire — 
we  wouldn't  be — we  take  lives.  Jolly  old  fellows  our  company 
are,  and  sharp.  You  don't  catch  'em  taking  consumptive  folks 
or  apoplectic  folks,  not  we — only  good  lives.  We  have  a  doctor, 
and  he  thumps  'em  on  the  back  and  pounds  'em  in  the  chest, 
and  shakes  'em  up  and  looks  at  their  tongues,  and  feels  their 
pulses,  and  if  they  manage  to  get  through  that  ordeal  creditably 
our  other  gentlemen  take  'em. 

The  minute  Mr.  Badger  walked  into  our  office  at  half  past 
twelve  one  Winter  day,  as  I  know  because  I  was  eating  pie  in 
the  corner — mince,  with  lots  of  raisins — I  said,  "  My  fine  fellow, 
we'll  take  you." 

He  was  a  picture.  You've  seen  a  plaster  cast  of  Hercules, 
perhaps  ;  the  muscles  of  that  statue's  limbs  aren't  a  circum- 
stance to  his. 

As  for  colour,  you'd  have  sworn  he  was  rouged  if  he'd  been 
a  lady,  and  he  was,  take  him  all  in  all,  the  picture  of  health. 

His  name  was,  he  said,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Badger. 

Our  medical  man  thumped  him  and  felt  his  pulse,  and  in- 
quired into  his  tongue,  and  pronounced  him  a  good  life,  and  he 
insured  himself  for  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

"  I  have  an  aged  parent,"  says  he,  "of  eighty- five,  and  it's 
for  him  I  insure  my  life."  We  laughed  at  the  notion  when  he 
was  gone. 

A  man  of  that  build  and  health,  and  not  forty,  insuring  his 
life  for  a  man  of  eighty  five.  It  was  throwing  the  payments  in 
the  street,  though  we  had  no  reason  to  complain — we  made 
by  it. 

Our  street  was  not  a  very  busy  one  ;  'round  the  corner  it  was, 
but  in  front  were  private  houses.  All  of  a  sudden  we  found  that 
Mr.  Badger  was  living  in  our  street.  Every  morning  he  went 
out  to  business.  It  was  comfortable  to  see  the  man  you  had 
insured  going  past  the  window,  looking  so  well  and  hearty. 
Sometimes  some  of  us  spoke  to  him,  and  generally  asked  how 
his  aged  father  was.  He  almost  always  answered  pretty  well, 
though  too  feeble  to  go  out  much,  and  then  he  used  to  beg  us,  if 
we  happened  to  see  the  old  gentleman,  not  to  mention  that  he 
had  insured  his  life,  because  it  might  alarm  him. 

We  didn't.    One  reason  was,  we  never  saw  him. 

Jack  Stoker  and  I  went  to  school  together,  and  when  I  am  a 
friend,  I  am  one.  He  being  with  a  hair-dresser  made  no  matter 
to  me,  though,  of  course,  it  was  below  life-insurance.  So  one 
Saturday  evening  I  went  down  to  see  Jack  at  the  shop.  When 
I  got  there  he  was  curling  a  white  wig — a  long,  floating,  white 
wig. 

"  Who's  that  for— Adam  ?"  says  I. 

"It's  for  a  masquerade,"  says  Jack.  "A  gentleman  has 
ordered  that  and  a  white  moustache.  He's  a-going  to  be  a  pa- 
triarch." 

Then  he  was  hollered  to  for  something,  and  went  out,  and  I 
took  up  the  tongs  to  curl  the  wig,  and — bless  you ! — burned  away 
a  great  lock  of  hair. 

Jack  came  back  as  I  was  scraping  the  burnt  ends  off  the  tongs. 
He  was  mad  enough,  but  he  managed  to  hide  the  place  with  the 
next  wave,  and  if  the  boss  didn't  look  sharp,  he  said,  perhaps 
he  wouldn't  notice  it. 

I  didn't  stay  long  after  that,  but  I  told  Jack  about  our  healthy 
man,  who  was  likely  to  pay  his  premimus  as  long  as  the  associa- 
tion lasted,  and  spoke  of  hia  venerable  pa ;  and,  just  for  a  lark, 
I  set  the  wig  up  on  a  broomstick,  and  trotted  it  around,  say- 
ing : 

"  Here's  the  venerable  pa  coming  for  hia  money  !  Oh,  yes — 
here  he  is  1" 

That's  why  I  didn't  stay  long.    The  hair- dresser  walked  in. 


and  said,  perhaps,  considering  all  things,  if  I  didn't  want  to  be 
shaved  or  curled  I'd  better  go  home. 

I  went  home.  Saaday  I  didn't  see  Mr.  Badger  going  past  as 
usual  to  church,  aud  Monday  when  I  went  down  to  the  office  I 
picked  up  the  paper,  when  the  carrier  flung  it  in  at  the  door,  and 
oped  it  at  the  obicu^iea.    There  I  read  these  words  : 

'■Died,  on  the  Sabbath,  Mr.  Bdrtholomew  Badger.  Friends 
and  relatives  invited  to  the  funeral,  Monday,  at  nine  o'clock, 
without  further  notice." 

My  remark  was  : 

"  Gracious  goodness  !"  And  I  sat  down  on  a  chair  and  stared 
at  it. 

"  Look  at  that says  I  to  our  head  man,  as  he  came  in.  "  If 
ever  we  are  done  we  are  now." 

"  It's  the  old  gentleman,"  says  he. 
"No,"  said  I.    "  It's  our  man." 
So  it  proved. 

Monday  we  went  to  the  funeral. 

All  of  us.  We'd  called  before,  and  a  woman  hired  to  do 
things  about  the  house  said  the  old  gentleman  felt  too  bad 
to  ba  seen,  and  it  was  the  son.  We  went,  as  I  said,  to  the 
funeral. 

When  we  got  in,  a  clerical  gentleman  was  just  rising  from  his 
knees,  and  the  service  was  over.  The  a<<ed  father  was  sobbing 
dreadfully,  and  our  head  man  gave  him  his  arm  to  take  him 
down  stairs.  A  tall  old  gent,  with  long  white  curls  and  mous- 
tache, and  big  green  glasses,  and  an  ear-trumpet,  and  a  large 
shawl  and  black  gloves.  Like  our  Mr.  Badger,  too,  about  the 
nose,  which  was  nearly  all  you  could  see  of  him. 

He  sobbed  distressing.  Our  head  man  was  affected.  So  was 
our  book  keeper.  So  was  I.  When  we  came  to  the  graveyard 
two  of  'em  was  obleeged  to  hold  him  up,  and  I  stood  behind. 
There  were  no  friends.  The  death  was  rather  sudden,  and  they 
were  a  long  way  from  there.    They  knew  best,  the  old  man  said. 

I  stood  behind,  and  as  the  wind  was  high,  the  long  white  hair 
on  that  afflicted  old  min's  head  blowed  dreadful — and  as  they 
blowed  I  kept  seeing  a  place  where  the  hair  had  been  scorched 
off.  "Fuuny,"  I  thought.  I  got  nearer,  and  I  began  to  feel 
as  if  I  was  dreaming.  As  true  as  I  was  Tom  Hopper,  that  was 
the  wig  I  had  singed  in  Jack  Stoker's  shop,  and  those  were  the 
rnoustachers  I'd  seen  curled.  "Tom,"  says  I,  "it's  your 
destiny  to  save  this  association  from  being  cheated.  Tom,  this 
is  a  deep  thing  ;  act  judicious." 

Then  in  a  minute  down  I  tumbled,  and  roared,  and  hollered. 
"My leg's  broke,"  says  I.    "I'm  dyin'  ;  come  quick." 

And  our  book  keeper  came  to  me  in  a  hurry,  for  when  granny 
put  me  ill  tlie  office,  she  says,  says  she  : 

"  If  any  harm  comes  to  that  boy  you  are  responsible." 

He  kneeled  down  beside  me,  and  I  pulled  down  his  ear  to  ray 
mouth,  and  says  I  : 

"  We  are  being  done  ;  we  are  being  cheated.  That  old  man  is 
no  old  man,  but  somebody  in  a  svig  and  false  whiskers." 

"  Bother,"  says  the  book-keeper. 

Says  I :  "  It's  true,  aud  now  I'll  do  my  part ;  lend  me  your 
cane,  and  I'll  have  the  wig  off  in  a  jiffy,  and  if  it  is  all  right,  dis- 
miss me." 

The  book-keeper  gave  mi  his  cano  when  I'd  told  him  all  about 
the  wig,  and  he'd  seen  the  scjrohed  place  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
in  a  minute  more  I'd  histed  it  up  behind  and  had  it  off;  and 
there  before  us  stood  Mr.  Badger!  Ou  the  minute  he  knew  all 
was  up  ;  he  dashed  off  the  greeu  specs  and  whiskers,  and  made 
a  run  for  it. 

We  caught  him  though,  and  he  was  handed  over  to  the  police, 
and  the  coffiu  opimed.    It  waa  full  of  paving  atones. 

It  had  been  a  deep  game,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  we'd 
have  been  done  completely. 

Oar  association  proved  grateful,  and  made  me  a  handsome 
present,  aud  mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  saved  'em 
twenty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  at  present  I'm  still  in  the  establish- 
ment, on  an  advanced  salary,  with  hopes  of  promotion. 

As  for  Mr.  Badger — he,  I'm  glad  to  say,  was  properly  pun- 
ished according  to  law. 


Wanted— A  lifeboat  that  will  float  on  a  "  sea  of  troubles" 


TOM  SANSON. 

By  E.  Downey. 

Tom  Sainsou  had  an  inordinate  craving  for  intelligence.  By 
this  I  do  not  metin  to  convey  that  Tom  wa<  ever  ea'j-er  for  a 
superabundmoe  of  cerebral  tissue  ;  but  simply  that  he^yearned 
constantly  for  "  news."  NdWs  was  meat  and  drink  to  him— 
"cakes  and  ale  and  ginger  hot  i'  the  mouth."  He  liked  his 
ginger  particularly  hot,  too.  The  spicier  the  story  the  better 
for  him.  Murder,  rapine,  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  acci- 
dents, scandal,  bankruptcies,  swindles,  were  all  in  his  way. 
He  sucked  them  into  his  capacious  "  intelligeucd"  maw  and 
digested  them  as  ha  saw  fit.  His  ear  was  ever  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  news — his  lips  ever  apart  for  the  circulation  of  it. 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood — Tom  Samson 
improved  upon  the  circulation  of  news.  Tom  never  bored  you 
with  useless  rem-irks  about  the  fineness  of  the  day  or  the  beauty 
of  the  night.  His  form  of  salutation  was  not  the  conventional 
"Good -day,"  but  "Any  news?"  Silver  was  precious  in  his 
eyes,  gold  still  more  precious  ;  but  news  was  preferable  to 
either.  Impart  news  to  his  willing  ear  and  you  were  for  ever 
his  beuefactor.  He  rated  his  acquaintances  not  by  tin  ordinary 
standard  of  wealth  or  intellect,  but  by  their  capacity  for  scandal- 
mongering.  He  would  inform  you  iu  a  mysterious  whisper 
that  so  and  so  was  in  a  bad  way — that  he  had  it  on  good  autho- 
rity that  his  business  was  gradually  but  surely  bringing  him  to 
ruin.  He  eagerly  spread  out  the  morning  papers  at  the  breakfast 
table  and  lighted  with  unerring  aim  upon  the  freshest  accidents 
and  the  latest  morsels  of  scandal.  His  mind  was  a  storehouse 
of  evil  deeds,  and  yet  he  was  the  most  positively  harmless  of 
God's  creatures.  Railway  disasters  were  nectar  and  ambrosia 
to  him,  especially  agreeable  if  attended  with  serious  injury  to 
life  or  limb.  If  possible  he  would  proceed  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  the  scene  of  the  calamity,  and  return  to  his  native 
place  with  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  horrors  before  even 
the  most  expeditious  of  newspaper  rt  porters  could  forestall  him. 
He  would  have  made  an  invaluable  "  special  correspondent"  but 
that  he  lacked  the  power  of  putting  his  thoughts  upon  paper. 
He  would  have  been  a  prize  to  the  Scotland  Yard  authorities 
but  for  his  diffuseness.  He  could  not  concentrate  his  fafulties 
upon  one  case.  He  should  pick  up  and  reflect  upon  every  item 
of  intelligence  that  crossed  his  path.  Some  declared  that  he 
was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Pandora.  Others  urged 
that  he  was  an  offspring  of  the  late  James  Gordon  Bennett. 

Samson's  end  was  a  melancholy  one.  He  decided  upon  emi- 
gration. He  grew  sick  of  tales  of  woe  in  the  old  country.  Agri- 
cultural depression  and  trade  depression  had  not  yet  become 
prevalent.  Charles  Peace  and  Catherine  Webster  were  still  in 
the  womb  of  time.  The  Princess  Alice  disaster  and  the  Aber- 
carne  colliijry  explosion  were  yet  infiduro.  So  poor  Samson 
was  compelled  to  satisfy  his  cravings  in  another  land.  Aus- 
tralia, he  felt,  should  be  a  fine  open  for  novelties.  He  started 
on  the  outward  voyage  with  hope  in  his  heart,  but  his  death- 
knell  was  about  to  be  rung,  his  aspirations  to  be  blighted  for 
ever.  The  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Pacific.  Tom  took  to  a 
hen-coop,  and  after  a  monotonous  voyage  was  cast  ashore  on  a 
desert  island. 

Some  years  afterwards  a  vessel  touched  at  the  island  for 
water.  The  crew  went  ashore,  and  found  on  the  beach  the 
emaciated  form  of  a  man.  They  plied  him  with  questions,  but 
he  replied  not.  He  appeared  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  sur- 
roundings. The  sailors  carried  him  on  board,  and  laid  his  once 
plump  form  in  the  captain's  state  room.  He  was  plied  with 
stimulants,  and  for  one  brief  moment  consciousness  seemed  to 
return.  He  started  up,  leant  upon  one  elbow,  and,  addressing 
the  captain,  eagerly  inquired,  "  Any  news  ?"  "No!'  replied 
the  worthy  commander  ;  "  nothing  new."  "  Ah  !"  said  Samson, 
and  calmly  expired.  He  was  soon  afterwards  enca«ed  in  a  can- 
vass shroud  and  launched  into  the  depths  of  the  turbulent  ocean. 
We  ne'er  may  look  upon  his  restless  form  again,  until  we  en- 
counter him  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosophat,  where,  no  doubt,  he 
will  be  able  once  more  to  ply  his  acquaintances  with  his  endless 
interrogatives. 


6.51 


NOT  SO  STRANGE. 

The  papers  are  publishing  as  a  curious  item  of  intolligence  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  "  a  horso  in  Iowa  pulled  the  plug 
out  of  the  bung-hole  of  a  water  barrel  and  slaked  his  thirst." 

As  the  horse  could  not  have  slaked  his  thirst  without  pulling 
the  ping  out  of  the  bung-hole  of  the  water  barrel,  we  do  not  see 
auything  strange  in  the  occurrence. 

But  if  the  horse  had  pulled  the  barrel  out  of  the  bung  hole 
and  slaked  his  thirst  with  the  plug  ;  or 

If  the  barrel  had  pulled  the  bung-hole  out  of  the  plug,  and 
slaked  its  thirst  with  the  horse  ;  or 

If  the  plug  had  pulled  the  horse  out  of^he  barrel,  and  slaked 
its  thirst  with  the  bung-hole  ;  or 

If  the  bung-hole  had  pulle-i  the  thirst  out  of  the  horse,  and 
slaked  the  plug  with  the  barrel  ;  or 

If  the  barrel  had  pulled  the  horse  out  of  the  bung  hole,  and 
plugged  its  thirst  with  a  slake,  it  might  have  been  worth  while 
to  make  some  fuss  over  it ;  but  none  of  these  things  seems  to 
have  occurred. 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  TUB  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


Lesson  X LV.  — Eclip.sis  in  Nouns. 
The  numeral  adjectives,  feAcc,  seveu  ;  occ,  eixht ; 
■oeic,  ten,  cause  eclipais,  except  whea  the  initial  is  f. 
eclipsis  in  ■6a  ■o-cpiAn,  two-thirds. 


haoi,  nine  ; 
X)i,  causes 


Vocabulary. 

coir,  a  foot  (da(, ) 
cofA,  feet. 

SeivieaLdi  je,  generations, 
luAd,  a  price. 
fiiiofA,  months. 
6156,  youth, 
ciiinip,  (of)  sickness. 

Numeral  (Cardinal)  Adjectives, 
One,  Aon.  Six,  |-6, 

Two,  ■06,*  •6-S,t  Seven,  ye&cr:. 

Three,  cpi.  Eight,  occ. 

Four,  ceACAip  ;*  ceiui\e.t  Nine,  jiaoi. 

Ten,  •oeic. 


AOif,  age. 
Aoi)'e,  of  age, 
bdoife,  of  folly, 
boin,  a  cow  {'(at. ) 
beAtinjiCC,  a  blessing. 
ce<ibl-A,  churches. 
ciLL,  a  church. 


Five,  CU15, 
Aon.  'Do. 


Aon  -peAfv. 
pp.  Se  -pip.  SeAcc  b-pip, 
2,  Ceit]Ae  h&.  Se&cc  ni-ba, 
occ  5-GOfA  An  S-clAp. 
b-puiL  Acc  •OA  coip  Aj;  An  5- 


buAC  A  CA  Alt\V 

Annf  An  g-ciLU 


•OA  peAp.    Upi  f ip,   Ceic)\e  Cutg 
oec  b-pip.    riAoi  b-pp.    •Oeic  b-p)\, 
•Oeic  m-bA,    ■DA  bom,  Aon  bo,    3.  bi 
Ca  ce1C1^e  cofA  aj;  An  5-cIa|\.  ni 
clAtv.    4,  Ip  luAC  md|A  e.    Cia  li-e  An 


t)A  ■D-ctMAn  cinnif  Ag  tucc  Aoipe. 


5,  bi  ■oeic  ngeineAbAige  Ann.    6.  bi  ■oeic  fA^Aipc 
...  7.  Cui^ceApiA,   Occg-ceAllA.  Aon  cilL,  CeACAtn. 

DeAnnAcc.    SeAcc  in-beAnnAcc.    Scacc  mile  beAnnAcc.    9,  mi 
Ajuf  La.     SeAcc  miofA.  10, 
'DA'o-ciMAn  bAoipe  Ag  An  oi^e, 

1,  Oae.  Two,  One  man.  Two  man.  Three  men.  Four  men. 
Five  men.  Six  men.  Seven  men.  Eight  men.  Nine  men.  Ten 
men,  2,  Four  cows.  Seven  cows.  Ten  cows.  Two  cows  One 
cow.  3.  There  were  eight  feet  to  the  table.  The  table  has  four 
feet.  The  table  has  but  two  feet.  4.  Tuat  is  a  great  price.  What 
is  the  price  of  it  ?  5.  There  were  ten  geaerations  (in  it),  Q  There 
were  seven  priests  ia  the  church.  7.  Five  churches,  '  Ei 
churches,  Oae  church.  Four.  8.  A  ble  sing. 
Seven  thousand  blessings.  9.  A  month  and  a  day. 
10.  Two  thirds  (of)  sickness  with  the  old  (people" 
thirds  folly  with  (the)  youth  (young  people). 


.jht 

Seven  blessings. 

Seven  mouths, 
of  age).  Two- 


NoTE.— OA,  two,  takes  singular  number  after  it.  If  the  noun  be 
femmme  it  must  be  put  in  the  dative  case,  after  •6a,  as  •6a  coir 
as  above.  All  the  other  numerals  yiven  above  take  the  plural,  excent' 
of  course,  Aon,  one,  '■  ' 

(to  bb  continued.) 


ENIGMAS. 

1.  By  T.  O'Brien  :— 
My  first  is  in  freeman,  but  not  in  slave  ; 
My  second's  in  royue,  but  not  in  knave  ; 
My  third  is  in  noun,  but  not  in  verb  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  fruit,  but  not  in  herb  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  herring,  but  not  in  trout ; 
My  sixth  is  in  strong,  but  not  in  stout  j 
My  seventh's  in  dog,  but  not  in  cat  ; 
My  eighth  is  in  ily,  but  not  in  gnat. 
Find  these  aright,  and  I  tell  you  true, 
A  historic  held  it  will  bring  to  view. 

2.  By  T.  O'Brien  :— 
My  first  is  in  shoe,  but  not  in  boot ; 
My  second's  in  hand,  but  not  in  foot ; 
My  third  is  in  river,  aud  also  in  stream  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  vision,  but  not  in  dream  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  field,  but  not  in  glen  ; 

My  sixth  is  in  five,  but  not  in  ten  ; 
My  seventh's  in  three,  but  not  in  four  ; 
My  eighth  is  in  bawl,  but  not  in  roar  ; 
My  ninth's  in  behind,  but  not  in  before. 
These  nine  letters,  if  found  aright, 
A  hero's  name  will  bring  to  light, 

CHARADES. 

3.  By  J.  F.  M'lvors,  Heathtown  :— 

An  Irish  town  in  first  you'll  view. 
All  are  forbid  the  next  to  do  ; 
Two  thirds  of  ten  in  last  you'll  see. 
And  whole  an  Irish  town  will  be. 

4.  By  M.  G.  :— 

My  first's  a  pet  with  all,  I  ween, 

A  tenant  of  the  air. 
My  second  is  a  pendant  seen 
On  garments  females  wear. 
My  whole  a  chief  whose  robber  band 
Was  a  terror  in  the  English  laud. 

5.  By  Philip  N.  Gafney  :— 

Upon  a  sultry  Summer's  day 
My  first  you  oft  were,  I  dare  say  ; 
A  cave  found  in  the  forest  green 
Will  give  my  next  to  you,  I  ween  ; 
Now  if  the  both  you  write  correct, 
A  well-known  poet  you'll  detect, 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

6.  By  James  Francis  M  lvora,  Heathtown  :— 

My  rhyme  to  begin,  take  part  of  a  pin — 

A  very  small  thing,  my  friend  ; 
The  second  will  show  a  fruit  that  you  know  ; 

The  third  is  a  meaning  for  end  ; 
A  small  vessel  next  will  answer  the  text ; 

A  colour  is  fifth,  but  not  green  ; 
The  next  you  will  find  brings  quickly  to  mind 

What  in  Winter  is  often  seen  ; 
The  end  of  goad-bye  in  my  last  you  will  spy, 
And  the  centrals  a  sea-vessel  spell. 
Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  37-— Enigma— R.imeo.  Cha- 
rades— 1.    Handmaid.     2.    Our  Thirst  for   Driuk.  Square 
Words — Oil,  ice,  let.    If  the  last  two  words  be  put  under  the 
first  in  the  order  given,  it  will  be  found  that  they  can  be  read 
downwards  as  well  as  across. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  38.— 1.  C.  S.  Pamell.  2. 
Clock.  3.  Brink,  nuk,  ink.  4.  Tom,  ore,  men.  5.  Horse, 
hose.    6.  Early,  earl,  ear. 


Form  used  when  counting,  as  one,  two. 
+  Form  used  with  nouns,  as  wa  coip,  two  feet. 


"Johnny,  run  over  aud  ask  how  old  Mrs.  Jones  is  this  morn- 
ing." Johnny  runs  over,  and  Mrs.  Jones  coming  to  the  door 
herself,  he  eagerly  says  :  "  Ma  wants  to  know  how  old  you  are 
this  morning?"  Mrs.  Jones  slams  the  door  in  his  face,  aud 
J ohnny  goes  back  and  tells  his  mother  that  Mrs  Jones  wouldn't 
tell  her  age  and  "  was  as  mad  aa  fury  a'oout  it." 
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SERVED  'EM  RIGHT. 

There  were  some  mad  men  in  the  post-ofSoo  a»f ew  days  ago. 
A  postal  card  was  dropped  in  the  letter-box  addressed  to  "  Rev, 

John  Penobscot,  ,  ."    It  was  an  ordinary  card,  and 

the  postmaster  was  an  ordinary  postmaster.  He  took  it  up, 
glanced  at  the  address,  turned  it  leisurely  over,  and  read  : 

"  ,  ,  Sept.  19,  1879. 

"  You,  to  whom  this  card  is  not  addressed,  and  who,  never- 
theless, have  the  cheek  to  read  it,  are  a  contemptible,  unprin- 
cipled sneak,  and  a  prying,  pusillanimous  coward. 

"George  F.  Duggan." 

The  postmaster  laid  the  card  gently  down,  and  lounged  to  the 
other  end  of  the  house,  softly  whistling  "  Nancy  Lee."  In  due 
time  the  clerk  came  upon  the  card,  perused  it,  and  made  the 
neighbourhood  hideous  with  the  howls  of  his  pet  dog,  which  he 
kicked  in  the  ribs.  How  the  card  fared  with  the  various  route 
agents  through  whom  it  passed  it  is  impossible  to  say,  nor  do  we 
Imow  whether  it  was  read  by  the  woman  who  is  postmistress  of 
the  office  where  the  Rev.  John  Penobscot  is  supposed  to  get  his 
mail  ;  but  the  report  is  that  on  the  day  it  reached  there  she 
smashed  a  bottle  of  ink  on  her  husband's  head  and  spanked  the 
children  all  round.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  never  to  write  on 
postal  cards  anything  in  the  least  calculated  to  wound  the  sen- 
sitive delicacy  of  the  post-office  people's  feelings. 


all  the  shirts  in  his  possession  were  just  one  glove  !  There  does 
seem  to  be  something  wrong  in  this  division  of  buttons. 

"  Female  barbers  !"  said  Snodgrass,  repeating  a  paragraph 
announcement  he  had  just  read  in  the  paper,  "I  don't  believe 
in  'em."  "  Why  not  ?"  we  asked.  "  Because  I  remember  what 
trouble  Samson  got  into  by  letting  a  woman  cut  his  hair," 


LETTER-BOX. 


THE  VIRAGO'S  RETORT. 


Abernethy  rarely  met  with  his  match,  but  on  one  occasion  he 
fairly  owned  that  he  had .  He  was  sent  for  by  an  innkeeper  who 
had  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  she  scored  his  face  with 
her  nails,  so  the  poor  man  was  bleeding,  and  much  disfigured. 
Dr.  Abernethy  considered  this  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for 
admonishing  the  oflfender,  and  said  : 

"  Madam,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  treat  your  hus- 
band thus — your  husband,  who  is  the  head  of  all — your  head, 
madam,  in  fact  1" 

»'  Well,  doctor,"  fiercely  retorted  the  virago,  "and  may  I  not 
scratch  my  own  head  V 

Upon  this  her  friendly  adviser,  after  giving  directions  for  the 
benefit  of  his  patient,  turned  upon  hia  heel  and  confessed  him- 
self beaten  for  once. 


GAS-JETS. 


The  talk  at  dinner  was  about  various  acquaintances,  how  they 
were  married,  and  their  domestic  life.  After  numerous  obser- 
vations from  one  to  another,  a  guest  addresses  the  host's  daugh- 
ter, a  young  girl  nine  or  ten  years  old,  who  wears  a  very  thought- 
ful expression :  "  Well,  mademoiselle,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  all  this  ]  Shall  you  marry  or  remain  single  1"  "  Neither.  I 
think  I  shall  be  a  widow." 

.  When  the  moon  gets  full,  it — like  a  man  in  the  same  condi- 
tion— frequently  keeps  late  hours. 

A  missionary  rebuked  a  South  Sea  Islander  for  pologamy, 
whereat  the  heathen  was  much  grieved.  In  a  day  or  two  he 
came  back  to  the  missionary,  with  his  face  radiant  with  joy. 
"Me  a  good  Christian  now,"  said  he — "  one  wife,"  "What 
did  you  do  with  the  other  1"  asked  the  missionary,  "Me  eat 
her  up." 

A  shopkeeper  sued  for  damages  because  his  store  was  short- 
ened twenty  feet  by  the  widening  of  a  street,  and  in  the  trial 
was  asked  whether  he  had  not  thus  obtained  a  better  and  a 
stronger  light.  He  answered  that  he  had.  "  Then  why  do  you 
claim  damages  1"  "  Because,"  was  the  reply,  "in  this  locality 
the  quality  of  goods  sold  requires  the  poorest  light." 

Baby  has  begun  to  learn  sacred  history,  and  begs  her  papa  to 
ask  her  questions,  just  to  see  how  wise  she  is.  "  Well,"  said 
papa,  "  can  you  tell  me  who  Adam  was  1"  "  The  father  of  all 
men,"  "  Good  I  And  who  was  Eve  ?"  After  a  moment's  re- 
flection :  "  The  mother  of  all  women." 

How  often — oh  !  how  often — a  man  with  only  one  solitary 
button  on  his  shirt,  and  that  one  a  brass  pin,  looks  with  devour- 
ing envy  upon  hia  wife's  seven-button  kid  gloves,  and  wishes 


Cirrespondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortuig:lit  mnat  elav.-e 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  pablishing 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

M.  O'S. — We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  because  we  know 
from  experience  that  you  will  handle  with  ability  any  subject  you  touch. 
The  present  paper  is  not  an  exception,  and  we  hope  to  make  room  for 
it  next  week. 

Con. — Thanks  for  the  charade,  which  will  go  in.  Unlike  others,  you 
laudably  endeavour  to  give  a  poetic  character  to  your  puzzles.  The 
answers  are  correct. 

Crispin. — We  have  not  yet  made  up  our  mind  concerning  your  conun- 
drums. They  are  correctly  and  ingeniously  made  out ;  but  to  our 
thinking  a  conundrum  is  not  worth  much  unless  it  have  a  humorous 
tuin. 

Eugene. — It  will  go  in  as  soon  as  its  turn  comes. 

J.  B.  C— With  increased  culture  you  would  probably  turn  out  work 
we  should  print ;  but  your  present  efforts  are  disfigured  by  defects  of 
various  kinds — false  rhymes,  "revive"  and  "live;"  grammatical  errors, 
"  may"  for  "  might,"  "  bring"  for  "  brings ;"  unpoetic  turns  of  phrase, 
such  as  "  to  chant  some  favourite  lays  ;"  and  obscurity  of  meaning,  as 
in  the  last  two  lines  of  No.  2, 

Little  John. — They  will.    Accept  our  thanks. 

Ignoramus. — In  our  opinion  it  would  not  be  wrong,  but  strictly  right. 
Although  itself  capable  of  being  parsed  independently,  the  whole  phrase 
is  absolutely  a  proper  name,  and  therefore  a  noun  substantive,  although 
compounded  of  five  words.  2,  By  "frequent"  in  the  pbr.'se  "  I  love  to 
frequent,"  which,  to  avoid  repetition,  is  merely  understood  as  following 
"as,"  3.  "  Instead  of"  should  be  regarded  as  a  prepositional  phrase  or 
compound  preposition.  4  "  Past"  and  "  presenf'.are  there  employed  as 
nouns  substantive, 

Indigena. — There  is  considerable  poetic  spirit  in  your  two  pieces;  but 
they  display  an  indifference  to  metre  which  is  positively  appalling. 
Your  rhymes  too  are  apparently  of  a  haphazard  character,  since  you 
endeavour  to  make  "  pride"  rhyme  to  "  bard,"  and  "  again"  to  "  song." 
By  the  way,  the  real  nance  of  the  Irish  minstrel  who  inspired  you  is 
Carolan,  not  Caroline. 

J.  F.  M'l. — Both  your  wishes  shall  be  gratified.  Could  you  not  take 
the  trouble,  for  mere  variety's  sake,  to  avoid  the  use  of  such  stock 
phrases  as  "  The  next  you'll  find  will  call  to  mind,"  and  the  like  ?  It 
would  greatly  tend  to  sharpen  your  intellect  and  make  you  more  re- 
sourceful generally  if  you  strive  resolutely  to  get  well  out  of  a  beaten 
track  even  in  so  apparently  unimportant  a  matter  as  the  choice  of 
phrases.    Independent  effort  in  any  line  is  wholesome  mental  exercise. 

P.  J.  M.— Quite  correct. 

P.  B. — All  have  merit  enough  to  get  place  in  our  columns.  We  shall 
print  them  from  time  to  time. 

T.  D.  O'C. — It  is  smartly  written,  and  .with  not  a  little  vivacity  of 
style,  though  occasionally  somewhat  confused,  and  given  to  rambling. 
Nevertheless,  we  shall  not  publish  it,  for  this  one  reason— that  it  pre- 
sents human  nature  in  unfavourable  aspects  with  out  a  single  pleasant 
point  of  contrast,  and  therefore  it  is  neither  healthy  literature  nor  a 
faithful  picture  of  bfe.  The  great  mass  of  human  beings,  whatever  may 
be  their  respective  failings,  have  good  points  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Your  characters  are  presented  without  a  redeeming  feature.  Bear  this 
in  mind  whtn  next  you  write. 
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"She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  haaghtU,  confronting  him  with  gleaming  eyes."-(Se6  page  663.) 


THE  SLEEVEEN. 

By  Thomas  Sheelock, 
[all  rights  keserated.] 

Chapter  XI.— (Continped.) 

ri,w?oir®'  a' J""    """^Z  ^'}^'  g^^^'^ed  from  Julia 

Clinch  3  softened  blue  eyea  fixed  m  riveted  interest  on  WiUie 
MacJNamaras  changing  countenance  while  he  recaUed  his 
moving  memories  ?   Whatever  it  was,  her  feelings  were  deeply 


stirred,  and  in  her  absorption  she  unwittingly  leant  forward,  sup- 
porting her  elbow  on  a  small  table  nigh,  and  resting  her  chin 
in  her  palm,  while  her  tapering  fingers  lay  lightly  against  her  fair 
cheek— a  sweet  still  figure  of  rapt  attention.  In  this  attitude 
she  remained  untU  he  alluded  to  his  follies  ;  when,  leaning 
back,  her  arm  faUing  Ughtly  to  the  Uttle  table,  she  remarked 
in  low  consoling  tones  : 

"Mr.  MacNamara,  folly  is  matter  for  regret,  rather  than  for 
reproach  and  remorse.  If  you  have  done  foolish  things,  as  you 
say,  you  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  never 
stooped  to  dishonourable  ones  1  am  sure." 
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Willie  stifled  a  groan  as  the  recollection  of  the  half  formed 
purpose  with  which  he  had  entered  that  house  tiished  on  him. 
Julia  could  not  but  notice  his  perturbation  ;  so,  to  give  a  turn 
to  the  young  man's  thoughts,  she  lightly  remarked  : 

"  It  is  an  exceedingly  fine  day — too  fine  to  remain  within 
doors,  don't  you  think  V 

"  There  is  something  I  wish  to  say,  Miss  Clinch,"  he  hesi- 
tatingly returned — "to  confess,  indeed  I  might  call  it — if  I 
knew  how  to  set  about  it." 

"Oh,  well,"  she  smilingly  rejoined,  "the  lawn  will  be  a  plea- 
aanter  confessional  than  the  drawingroom.  Excuse  me  a  mo- 
ment." 

She  passed  out,  leaving  him  standing  on  the  floor,  one  hand 
resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  the  other  pressed  against  his  hot 
temple,  a  flushed,  almost  angry  look  on  his  face,  as  in  bitter- 
ness and  humiliation  of  spirit  he  reflected  how  near  to  the 
brink  of  basest  trickery  the  consequences  of  his  follies  had 
driven  him  ;  and  his  fancy  shudderingly  conj  ured  up  a  picture 
of  his  father's  horror  on  learning  that  he,  Willie  MacNamara, 
had  been  guilty  of  a  fraud.  For  that  was  how  the  transaction 
W  juld  be  regarded — he  saw  as  muih  cleirly  now — supposing, 
indeed,  that  he  at  length  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the 
country  as  soon  as  he  got  the  loan  from  Clinch.  Yes,  a  fraud  ; 
no  one  would  credit  him  with  the  intention  of  paying  the 
money  back  ;  the  very  fact  that  he  had  stipulated  for  no  other 
security  than  his  own,  which  was  absolutely  worthless,  would 
lead  all  men  to  believe  that  from  the  first  he  had  deliberately 
intended  to  cheat. 

It  was  a  moment  of  agony  when  the  young  man's  eyes  were 
thus  opened.    Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  brow  ;  the 
blood  rushed  from  his  face  ;  even  his  lips  grew  colourless.    He  ' 
leant  heavily  on  the  chair. 

Presently  he  started  up  in  deeper  agitation  at  the  thought  of  \ 
what  Julia  Clinch  would  think  of  him  if  she  knew  him  as  he 
now  knew  himself — she  so  pure  and  good,  and  who  had  so  lately 
expressed  h^r  assurance  that  he  could  not  stoop  to  dishonour, 
no  matter  what  his  follies  !  And  in  the  first  instant  of  remorse 
he  had  offered  to  coafess  the  whole  business  to  her  !  What 
should  he  do  ? 

He  paced  the  room  in  disorder,  his  brain  in  a  whirl.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped,  and  smote  himself  a  resounding  blow  on  the 
breast  with  his  closed  hmd. 

' '  She  saved  me  before  from  bad  ;  she  has  saved  me  now  from 
worse ;  she  is  my  guardian  angel ;  and  be  the  result  what  it  may, 
even  though  she  drive  me  from  her  for  ever,  I  will  be  frank  with 
her — I  will  tell  her  everything,"  he  decided. 

This  resolution  once  arrived  at,  he  grew  more  composed.  He 
wiped  his  face,  and,  having  put  away  his  handkerchief,  stood 
pale  but  firm  awaiting  the  coming  of  Miss  Clinch,  and  with  a 
manlier  air  in  his  countenance,  now  set  in  fixed  resolve,  than 
anyone  had  ever  seen  there  before. 

Julia  Clinch,  at  her  toilette,  had  her  thoughts  largely  occu- 
pied by  the  young  gentleman  in  the  drawingroom. 

*' What  new  mischief  is  he  in?"  she  mused.  "It  must  be 
something  serious,  to  judge  from  his  manner.  Besides,  he 
spoke  of  making  a  confession.  Ah,  well,  men  are  strange 
creatures.  They  boast  of  more  ample  brains  and  larger  reason- 
ing powers  than  women,  yet  they  are  always  getting  wrong  for 
all  that.  Really  they  require  to  be  taken  care  of,"  she  con- 
cluded, "  and  this  foolish  young  fellow  perhaps  more  than  most 
of  them."  ♦ 

She  took  some  pains,  however,  at  her  toilette ;  and  when 
Willie  MacNamara  again  saw  her,  standing  in  the  doorway,  a 
light,  dainty,  gauzy,  "Bower  strewn  structure  perched  on  her 
head,  a  lace  shawl  drooping  gracefully  from  her  shoulders,  she 
appeared  to  him  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world,  and 
his  heart  sank  in  fear  that  what  he  had  resolved  to  tell  her 
might  part  them  for  life. 

"  Come,  Mr.  MacNamara,  till  I  show  you  our  demesne,"  she 
said  with  a  mocking  emphasis  on  the  last  word — "  the  lawn  and 
the  stream  and  the  wood.  There  are  four  young  trees  in  the 
last,  and  bushes  to  no  end.  Are  you  fond  of  goosberries  or  black- 
berries ?    If  so,  you  are  in  luck  to-d«.y." 

She  led  the  way  out  gaily,  the  young  man  following  in  a 
troubled  mood.     She  showed  him  her  flower-garden  ;  but, 


though  he  strove  to  pay  attention  to  her  remarks,  he  was  weak 
in  floriculture,  besides  being  distraught,  and  found  it  impossible 
to  get  beyond  monosyllabic  replies.  She  brought  him  to  the 
brink  of  the  Hurly,  here  gliding  smoothly  and  swiftly  between 
sloping  grassy  banks  ;  but  the  only  observation  he  made  was, 
"It  is  not  much  of  a  trout  stream,"  and  then  relapsed  into 
silence  and  abstraction.  She  suggested  a  stroll  through  the 
shrubbery,  and  brought  the  ghost  of  a  smile  to  his  face  by  sud- 
denly asking,  "  Shall  I  get  you  a  bowl  and  a  spoon  for  those 
berries  1"  But  still  he  remained  dumb,  struggling  to  make  an 
opening  for  the  one  idea  that  possessed  him. 

"  He  used  to  be  conversational  enough,"  she  thought;  "he 
must  be  in  serious  trouble  now.  How  shall  I  loosen  his  tongue  ? 
I  have  it — horses !" 

"  You  have  beautiful  horses,  I  believe,  Mr.  MacNamara,"  she 
said  aloud. 

"I  had — confound  them!"  he  exclaimed  bitterly  ;  but  imme- 
diately, in  a  contrite  tone,  and  with  a  low  bow,  he  added  :  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Clinch ;  they  were  near  being  my  ruin, 
and  I  cannot  think  of  them  without  irritation.  Pray  excuse  me. 
Yet  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  them.  They  lead  the  way  to 
what  I  wished  to  say  to  you  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  per- 
mission." 

"  What  you  have  to  say  to  me  cannot  be  anything  unfit  for 
me  to  hear.    That  is  of  course,"  she  gravely  replied. 

"  I  wish  much  to  have  your  good  opinion,  Miss  Clinch,"  he 
said  with  a  sigh — "  yes,  to  have  your  good  opinion  as  you  have 
my  gratitude,"  he  went  on  more  firmly  ;  "  but  I  don't  want  to — 
a — to — a" — he  hesitated,  at  a  loss  for  a  phrase  ;  then,  taking 
the  first  that  came  handy,  plunged  on  with,  "  to  sail  under  false 
colours,  you  know.  That's  it !"  he  concluded  with  the  emphasis 
of  relief. 

Julia  Clinch's  head  was  bent  for  a  few  moments.  When  she 
raised  it  there  was  decision  in  her  face.  There  was  decision  in 
her  voice  also  as  she  said  : 

' '  What  troubles  you  is  of  no  common  importance,  I  can  per- 
ceive. I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  listen  to  you,  Mr. 
MacNamara,  until  I  see  reason  for  listening  no  longer — which  I 
do  not  expect.  So,"  she  continued  in  a  lighter  way,  "  as  it 
seems  I  am  to  be  your  father  confessor,  would  you  mind  coming 
as  far  as  the  seat  yonder,  where  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  can 
be  consulted  I" 

' '  I  am  wholly  at  your  service,  Miss  Clinch,"  he  replied  with 
a  bow,  but,  nevertheless,  looking  somewhat  pained  at  her  appa- 
rently nonchalant  air. 

They  walked  to  a  wide  rustic  seat  which  stood  near  the  edge 
of  the  shrubbery,  and  which  was  shaded  by  it  from  the  rays  of 
all  but  the  early  morning  sun.  In  an  angle  of  this  seat  she 
placed  herself,  half  facing  the  opposite  angle,  and  invited  him  to 
take  the  latter  by  a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,"  he  said  falteringly  ;  "  I  would  rather 
stand.  Now  that  I  know  myself  I  scarcely  feel  worthy  to  be 
in  your  presence.  Do  not  think  this  flattery,"  he  added  ear- 
nestly. 

"It  is  hard  to  avoid  thinking  so,"  she  quietly  returned; 
"but  I  am  listening,  Mr.  MacNamara." 

The  resolute  air  came  again  to  Willie's  face,  from  which  it  had 
been  absent  for  many  minutes.  It  was  manly  certainly,  but 
not  proud.  Under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  he  tersely 
recounted,  in  pain  and  humiliation,  the  straits  to  which  his 

I  gambling  propensities  had  reduced  him  ;  the  hopes  of  relief  he 
had  built  on  Moonshine ;  the  accident  to  that  fleet- limbed 
racer  which  destroyed  those  hopes,  and  left  l)im  plunged  in  a 
deeper  morass  ;  the  matrimonial  proposal  made  by  his  father ; 
his  own  repugnance  to  such  a  mode  of  extrication  from  his  diffi- 
culties ;  and,  finally,  the  strong  temptation  against  which  he 
had  battled,  but  to  which  he  at  last  had  felt  inclmed  to  succumb, 

I  of  pretending  consent  to  the  contemplated  marriage  until  he 
secured  the  money  he  wanted.  He  set  down  all  without  an 
efi'ort  at  disguise  ;  nay,  in  the  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
himself  ^or  having  come  so  near  the  bounds  of  glaring  disho- 

;  nour — a  feeling  which  as  yet  had  scarcely  lost  a  particle  of  its 

}  original  force — he  painted  himself  in  darker  hues  than  another 
would  have  used  in  picturing  him. 

'     Julia  Clinch  listened  to  his  tale  with  varying  emotions.  Pity 
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for  his  straits  was  succeeded  by  sympathy  with  his  hopes  ;  dis- 
may sat  on  her  face  when  the  accident  to  Moonshine  was  related  ; 
eager  interest  was  manifestly  shown  by  her  at  the  mention  of  a 
marriage  with  an  heiress  ;  she  blushed  with  pleasure  when  he 
spoke  of  his  strong  dislike  of  that  resource  ;  and  her  features 
settled  into  utter  reprehension  as  he  told  of  his  temptation,  and 
rather  overstated  his  weakness  in  meeting  it. 

It  was  a  strange  sight— that  young  fair  face  overspread  with 
something  like  the  gravity  of  age's  experience— as  she  levelled 
a  reprovni£(  finger  at  him.  sedately  nodding  her  head,  and 
slowly  and  impressively  saying  : 

"  There  was  reason,  sir,  in  your  speaking  of  this  as  a  con- 
fession." 

Hia  eyes  sought  the  grass  at  their  feet ;  but  he  raised 
them  soon,  and  met  her  gaze  firmly,  although  his  colour  was 
very  perceptibly  heightened,  as  he  said  with  an  earnestness 
which  came  from  the  heart  : 

"Believe  me,  Miss  Clinch,  I  have  repented  truly.  I  have  re- 
solved to  amend.    I  am  not  now  what  I  was  even  an  hour  ago." 

She  turned  from  him  with  an  air  of  half- weariness,  half  disap- 
pointment, as  she  almost  querulously  rejoined  : 

"  The  slave  to  a  failing  can  scarcely  trust  himself." 

He  was  somewhat  nettled  by  the  remark ;  but,  feeling  that' 
humility  just  then  became  him,  he  only  ventured  to  say  : 

"I  have  known  men  slaves  to  wine  ;  they  said  to  themselves 
they  would  be  so  no  longer  ;  they  broke  with  it  in  an  instant, 
and  emancipated  themselves  for  ever.  Ycm  spoke  of  my  horses. 
I  have  parted  with  them  alL  I  have  not  kept  even  a  hack  to 
ride.  Judge  then  of  my  resolution.  That  was  three  days  ago ; 
but  I  am  a  hundred  times  more  resolved  now.  If  only  you  would 
forgive  me"  

"  I !"  she  sharply  interrupted  ;  then  more  quietly,  but 
coldly,  she  continued  :  "  You  forget,  Mr.  MacNamara,  that  I  am 
in  no  way  concerned  in  your  afi'airs,  and  therefore  have  nothing 
to  forgive." 

"I  meant,"  he  stammeringly  explained,  "about  the  presump- 
tion—and  the  folly— and  the— everything — of  the  marriage  affair 
my  father  proposed." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  haughtily  confronting  him 
with  gleaming  eyes. 

"  Surely  you  do  not  mean,"  she  began ;  but  she  broke  off  in 
the  anger  of  outraged  maidenly  feeKng  ;  while  her  gaze  seemed 
to  transfix  him  to  the  spot  whereon  he  stood. 

"I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,"  he  murmured  apologetically 
with  a  bow, 

"This  is  intolerable  !"  she  hotly  ejaculated. 

It  happened  that  at  this  moment  her  father  was  returning 
from  the  hotel  in  the  town  by  a  short  cut  through  his  own 
grounds,  his  head  down,  and  he  absorbed  in  satisfactory  reflec- 
tions, on  which  her  raised  voice  broke  in  ;  whereupon,  lifting 
his  eyes,  he  beheld  the  two  young  people  he  was  bent  on  uniting 
for  life  standing  in  attitudes  not  at  all  suggestive  of  friendly  re- 
lations. He  was  eager  to  know  the  reason  thereof,  but  shrank 
from  coming  up  without  giving  warnmg.  He  therefore  raised 
his  practised  voice  to  a  sufficient  pitch,  exclaiming  : 

"  Hope  you  find  the  time  pass  pleasantly,  Mr.  Mac !" 

"Yes,  yes!  wonderfully  so  !"  Willie  answered,  with  a  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  word  "wonderfully." 

"  Not  much  fur  you  in  the  way  of  excitement  about  Garry- 
clinch,  I  fear,"  the  attorney  panted,  as  he  came  up. 

"You  do  your  place  injustice  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Clinch,"  was 
Willie's  reply  aloud  ;  but  he  muttered  to  himself  :  "  Too  much 
excitement  for  my  taste." 

"  Glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  any  way."  Then  in  an  undertone 
to  his  daughter  Mr.  Clinch  inquired  :  "  Anything  wrong,  Julia  ?" 

To  which  query  the  young  lady  calmly  replied  : 

"Mr.  MacNamara  would  like  to  know  what  the  old  tower  i 
yonder  up  by  the  cascade  is  called." 

The  attorney  looked  questioningly  from  hia  daughter  to  his 
guest,  and  from  his  guest  to  his  daughter,  before  he  replied  in 
dubious  tones  :  | 

"  Oh,  Carrig.ixoe— the  Red  Rock,  or  something  of  that  kind- 
called  so,  I  believe,  from  all  the  Wood  spilled  about  it.  I'd 
have  expected  you  to  know  above  all,  Mr.  Mac,  seeing  that  your 
ancestors  built  the  place." 


"I'm  not  surprised  to  hear  it,"  Willie  replied  in  his  most 
supercilious  drawl.  "  As  a  family  the  MacNamaraa  seem  to 
have  had  a  well  marked  talent  for  doing  preposterously  absurd 
things.  Wonder  if  they  will  ever  lose  it,"  he  muttered,  as 
Clinch,  sidling  to  hia  daughter,  whispered  uneasily  : 

"  You  haven't  been  quarrelhug,  I  hope  ?" 

To  which  query  receiving  no  reply,  he  continued,  very  im- 
pressively, but  still  under  hia  breath  : 

"I  particularly  wish  you  to  be  civil  to  him." 

A  light  as  of  a  revelation  flashed  for  one  brief  instant  in 
Julia  Clinch's  eye;  the  next  her  face  was  as  serene  as  the 
cloudless  blue  sky  above  her,  while,  ignoring  her  father's  obser- 
vation, she  composedly  inquired  ; 

"  Were  you  going  into  the  house  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  why  V 

"Then  tell  Mrs.  Wood  to  have  lunch  ready  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  We  are  enjoying  our  stroll  irn  mensehj !"  she  re- 
plied, leaving  her  admiring  parent  not  a  little  perplexed. 
Indeed,  as  he  walked  away  he  felt  an  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  turn  around  and  play  the  spy  on  the  two  voung  people 
he  was  leaving  behind  ;  but  a  wholesome  fear  of  being  caught  in 
the  mean  act  restrained  him. 

While  the  little  piece  of  by-play  between  father  and  daughter 
was  in  progress,  Willie  approached  one  of  the  bushes  anigh, 
plucked  a  twig,  and  began  industriously  nibbling  it — a  proceed- 
ing to  which  he  appeared  to  be  giving  hia  whole  attention  when 
J ulia  Clinch  again  addressed  him  : 

"Mr.  MacNamara,  pardon  me  for  putting  a  question.  Had 
my  father  any  share  in  this  proposal  you  spoke  of  ?" 

Willie  flung  away  the  twig,  and  quietly  responded  : 

"  I  understood  the  matter  to  have  been  definitely  arranged 
some  time  ago  between  our  respective  and  respected  parents." 

"  Upon  my  word  !"  Miss  Clinch  ejaculated. 

Her  smooth  white  forehead  broke  up  into  meditative 
wrinkles  ;  her  delicate  eyebrows  shot  down  from  their  place 
and  almost  met ;  her  lips  were  firmly  fixed  together.  Indeed 
the  whole  countenance  wore  an  air  of  severity  so  decidedly  in 
contrast  with  its  youthful  bloom  and  beauty  that  an  indif- 
ferent spectator  might  have  been  excused  for  deeming  it  amua- 
intf. 

ilowever,  Willie  was  not  an  indifferent  spectator.  On  the 
contrary,  he  dreaded,  be  scarce  knew  why,  to  bring  a  frown  to 
tha^  face  more  than  to  that  of  any  other  living  human  being. 
Therefore  in  him  a  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness  was  raise'd 
instead  of  amusement.  He  remained  dumb  for  a  time,  intently 
watching  her,  until  his  uneasiness  grew  intolerable,  and  he  at 
length  ventured  to  say  : 

"  May  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  Mias  Clinch,  for  my  unworthy 
part  in  the  matter  ]" 

J uUa  quickly  raised  her  eyes,  and  took  in  hia  whole  aspect 
in  one  swift  glance. 

"  Let  us  be  seated,"  she  said,  resuming  her  place  on  the  old 
rustic  bench.  "  I  will  be  as  frank  with  you,  Mr.  MacNamara, 
as  you  were  with  me.  It  shall  be  forgiven,  but  not  forgotten— 
at  least  just  yet.  I  have  gathered  that  your  life  so  far  haa  been 
wasted  V 

"  Life  and  money  both,"  he  moodily  replied,  still  standing 
before  her. 

"  But,"  she  went  on,  "your  confession  proves  that  you  have 
at  bottom  a  manly  nature— that  you  are  not  entirely  spoiled. 
You  have  no  sister,  I  believe  ?" 

"No— I  wish  I  had." 

"  Then,"  she  said  with  a  rising  blush,  "let  me  take  the  place 
of  one  so  far  as  to  urge  you  to  a  nobler  future— aome  career 
that  will  be  worthy  of  your  heroic  ancestry,  and  on  which  you 
can  look  back  without  regret."  She  apoke  earnestly,  and  her 
face  glowed. 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  Miaa  Clinch,  for  all  your  khidnesses  ; 
a.nd  this  is  not  the  least — that  you  should  stoop  to  advise  one 
like  me,"  he  replied  with  almost  worshipping  warmth. 
_  She  turned  away  her  head,  to  hide  the  happy  light  that  leaped 
into  her  eyes.  Evidently,  scapegrace  though  he  was,  the  younf 
man's  praises  were  pleasing  to  her— perhaps  because  we  are  iix- 
clined  to  like  a  display  of  gratitude  from  those  on  whom  we 
confer  even  triiiiug  favours. 
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"  But,"  said  Willie  simply,  "what  you  tell  me  to  do  is  harder 
than  you  think.  I  am  good  for  nothing.  I  can  ride  and  shoot 
well  enough,  and  that's  about  all." 

"You  underrate  yourself,  I  am  sure,"  she  returned  ;  "and 
you  know  '  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.'  " 

"I  couldn't  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,"  he  continued  in  a 
musing  tone.  "  I'm  not  clever,  and  I'm  not  even  much  of  a 
scholar.  You  see,"  he  added  apologetically,  "  I  wasn't  brought 
up  in  that  way." 

"  More's  the  pity,"  she  interposed,  "for  you  aie  cleverer 
than  you  think." 

"  I  suppose  I'd  do  for  the  army — any  brains  are  good  enough 
to  be  blown  out — and  indeed  to  go  off  and  get  shot  would  be 
about  the  best  thing  I  could  do.  There's  a  war  coming  up,  the 
knowing  ones  say.  But  my  father  won't  hear  of  the  army, 
and  I  haven't  the  heart  to  cross  him.  What  else,  then,  is  left 
but  politics  ?    And  I  hate  politics  !"  he  wound  up  emphatically. 

"You  should  not,"  she  said  with  decision  ;  "  the  well-being 
of  the  people  is  involved  in  politics.  To  lead  in  politics  is  the 
privilege  of  wealth  and  station.  Those  who  have  either  are  not 
compelled  to  struggle  for  a  front  place  ;  it  is  conceded  to  them 
by  the  masses  as  a  thing  of  course.  And  what  a  proud  post  to 
lead  the  people  !  Alas  !"  she  continued  with  a  troubled  look, 
"  Heaven  knows  how  much  room  for  improvement  there  is  in 
the  lot  of  wiT  poor  people."  She  went  on  with  a  kindling  eye  : 
"  To  identify  oneself  with  their  cause,  and  to  use  one's  whole 
powers  for  their  benefit — ah  !  that  is  a  grand  career.  It  is 
because  of  that  I  am  so  glad  to  see  my  father  seeking  to  enter 
Parliament." 

There  w^s  indeed  a  lofty  air  in  Julia  Clinch's  whole  appear- 
ance as  she  uttered  those  words,  rising  slowly  to  her  feet,  and 
gazing  straight  before  her,  but  seeing  nothing,  as  in  imagina- 
tion she  contemplated  the  glory  of  being  instrumental  in  con- 
ferring great  benefits  on  large  masses  of  mankind.  And  per- 
haps it  was  just  as  well  for  Master  Willie  that  her  eye  took  no 
note  of  aught  around — not  even  of  him — at  the  moment ;  since, 
for  the  life  of  him,  that  young  man,  abashed  as  he  was,  could 
not  repress  a  smile  at  her  last  remark.  However  wanting  in 
cleverness  Willie  might  be,  he  yet  had  a  much  shrewder  notion 
of  the  attorney's  reasons  for  wanting  to  have  the  letters  "  M.P.' 
tacked  to  his  name  than  that  worthy's  admiring  daughter. 

"  What  you  say  is  quite  true,  I  have  no  dou'bt.  Miss  Clinch  ; 
but  even  if  I  were  otherwise  fit  for  such  a  career,  I  could  not 
enter  on  it.    My  debts  would  prevent." 

His  words  recalled  her  to  the  present. 

"  But  you  are  to  get  the  loan  to-morrow,"  she  quickly  re- 
monstrated. 

"  I  was — but  I'm  not,"  he  rejoined  with  decision.  "  The  time 
is  past  for  that." 

"  At  least,"  she  appealed,  *'you  should  make  up  your  mind 
to  some  definite  purpose — give  yourself  some  distinct  aim — set 
before  yourself  some  special  thing  to  do,  if  it  were  only  to  travel 
with  a  view  to  observing  men  and  things  abroad." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  California,"  he  replied.  "  A  little  hard 
work  will  be  a  light  penance  for  me" — this  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  My  father  need  know  no  more  than  that  I  am  going  abroad 
for  awhile." 

"Mr.  MacNamara,"  she  said,  not  without  visible  embarrass- 
ment, and  walking  away  a  few  steps,  "you  had  better  take 
that  loan.  Your  creditors  will  speak  ill  of  you  when  you  are 
gone." 

"  I  deserve  all  they  may  say.  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  with 
a  weary  air,  "  that  I  never  thoitght  before  to-day.  Even  now  I 
feel  I  am  only  beginning  to  think." 

"  Some  of  your  creditors  are  tradespeople,  whom  you  have 
no  right  to  keep  out  of  their  money.  Besides,  it  may  mean 
ruin  to  them.    Take  the  loan,"  she  urged. 

"I  am  straitened  on  every  side  !"  he  groaned.  "Oh!  what 
an  idiot  I  have  been.  Those  are  to  be  pitied  indeed  who  trusted 
me." 

"For  their  aakes,  take  the  loan,"  she  repeated,  coming 
nearer. 

He  hung  his  head,  and  she  could  see  that  he  was  powerfully 
agitated.    In  a  few  momenta  he  looked  up. 


"  No,"  he  answered  firmly  ;  "  I  could  not  without  deceit.  As 
I  said,  I  wish  to  have  your  good  opinion — I  mean  to  earn  it." 

"  You  have  it,"  she  quietly  replied,  graciously  extending  her 
hand. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !"  was  his  fervent  response  as  he  clasped  her 
fingers,  over  which  he  bent  low  to  touch  them  lightly  with  hia 
lips. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  abroad,"  she  said.  "  It  is  what  I 
would  have  advised.    But  that  money  is  necessary  to  you." 

"  There  was  a  condition,"  he  answered,  turning  his  head 
shamefacedly — "  a  condition  understood,  which  I  would  not 
now  have  the  presumption  even  to  think  of." 

She  withdrew  her  hand  quickly  from  the  clasp  in  which  he 
had  retained  it,  her  foot  moved  impatiently,  and  her  cheeka 
crimsoned.    She  remained  some  time  in  thought. 

"Mr.  MacNamara,"  she  began  timidly,  her  face  and  neck 
one  huge  blush,  "if  my  father  removes  that  distasteful  condi- 
tion"— there  was  a  spiteful  little  emphasis  on  the  word  "dia- 
tasteful" — "  will  you  oblige  me  by  accepting  the  loan  1" 

The  young  man  hesitated. 

"  Ought  I,"  he  replied  in  doubt,  "  even  to  oblige  you  ?  I 
distrust  my  own  judgment  certainly,"  he  modestly  went  on, 
"  but  it  says  I  ought  not." 

"  You  will  deserve  to  be  never  forgiven,"  she  said  decisively, 
"  if  you  do  not  take  what  is  needed  to  aave  not  only  your  good 
name  but  the  means  of  livelihood  perhaps  of  those  from  whom 
you  got  goods." 

He  remained  silent  in  uncertainty  for  a  full  minute. 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  will,"  he  at  length  said.  "  I  don't  see  my 
way  clearly  to  it  ;  but  I  have  found  you  a  good  adviser,  Misa 
Clinch,  and  I  show  my  gratitude  by  surrendering  my  own  judg- 
ment to  yours." 

" It  is  well,"  she  returned.    "Let  us  go  in  tojlunch." 

The  day  following  was  the  polling  day.  Clinch  meant  to  be 
down  early  at  the  booths  ;  and  Julia,  knowing  so,  asked  and 
obtained  the  cheque  for  £6,000,  of  which  sum  advices  that  it  lay 
in  bank  to  hia,  credit  the  attorney  had  received  due  notice. 
Nothing,  however,  passed  between  father  and  daughter  concern- 
ing the  removal  of  the  condition  to  which  Willie  MacNamara 
objected.  Perhaps  she  forgot  all  about  it  ;  perhaps  the  election 
bustle  put  it  out  of  her  head  ;  perhaps  she  was  shy  of  broach- 
ing the  subject  to  her  parent ;  perhaps  she  wished  to  match 
his  secret  proceeding  by  a  secret  proceeding  of  her  own  ;  per- 
haps she  cherished  some  design  of  which  no  one  but  herself  had 
cognisance  ;  perhaps  a  score  of  things ;  but  the  fact  must  be 
put  on  record  that  she  never  said  a  word  about  the  condition. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  day  she  put  the  cheque  into  Willie'a 
hands,  with  the  words  : 

"Now,  Mr.  MacNamara,  you  are  free — free  in  every  way  ; 
free  to  preserve  your  good  name  ;  free  to  make  a  new  career  ; 
free  from  any  and  every  condition  restricting  your  will  save 
what  conscience,  honour,  and  judgment  may  impose.  Go  forth, 
then,  at  once  into  the  world,  and  bear  a  man's  part  in  ita  work !'»' 

"  What !  now  ?"  he  questioned  in  astonishment, 

"  I  think  it  best,"  she  urged,  sweetly  and  gently,  but  withal 
firmly  ;  "  you  should  be  eager  to  begin  at  something.  Here 
you  would  continue  idling,  I  fear." 

The  bewildered  young  man  caught  the  gleam  of  moisture  in 
her  eyes.  The  sight  nearly  drove  him  wild  with  agitation. 
"  Could  I  be  the  cause  ?"  he  thought. 

"  I  will  do  anything  you  wish,  my  guardian  angel,"  he  said. 
"  I  will  be  gone  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Then  I  will  say  good-bye  to  you  now,"  ahe  aaid,  bracing 
herself  up  to  look  her  steadiest. 

"May  I  write  to  you  when  I  am  away  ?"  he  eagerly  asked. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  you  are  getting  on,"  she 
answered  simply.  "  In  twelve  months  you  will  know  what  sort 
of  a  man  you  are  going  to  be.  I  shall  not  care  to  see  you  before 
then." 

"  I  understand,"  he  replied  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  but  it  may  be 
years  before  I  return  from  California — perhapa  never — who 
knows  V 

"Ah,  well" — and  there  waa  a  wail  in  her  tonea — "God  ia 
over  all.  '  Now  good-bye,  Mr.  MacNamara,  and  may  God  guard 
you,  and  keep  you  true  to  your  reaolutiona." 
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"Farewell!  Miss  Clinch,"  he  huskily  cried,  unconsciously 
braising  her  slender  fingers  in  his  strong  fervent  clasp—*'  fare- 
well !    God  for  ever  bless  you  !" 

He  strode  from  the  drawingroom  to  his  chamber  to  make  his 
preparations.  She  sank  into  a  chair,  and  remained  buried  in 
profound  meditation. 

He  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Clinch,  ordered  a  vehicle,  packed  up 
his  things,  and  was  walking  steadily  to  the  front  door  of  Garry- 
clinch  within  the  half  hour. 

With  a  great  sigh  that  was  almost  a  sob  she  saw  him  mount 
the  box  and  drive  away.  But  she  murmured  to  herself,  "  It  is 
for  the  best  he  should  go.  He  will  be  worth  something  when 
he  comes  back— if  he  ever  does" ;  and  she  shuddered  at  the 
doubt. 

Thus  the  object  of  one  of  Attorney  Clinch's  schemes,  which 
would  in  all  probability  have  come  about  naturally  and  without 
effort,  was  spoiled  and  thwarted  by  the  very  means  he  took  to 
accomplish  it ;  and  the  happiness  of  the  one  being  he  un- 
selfishly loved  was  jeopardised  if  not  for  ever  destroyed  by  his 
subtle  interference  with  the  workings  of  nature. 

(to  be  continued.) 


KILLESTER  ABBEY.* 


BY  ARTAKE. 

Above  me  floods  the  silver  moon. 

Its  radiance  on  thy  gable  falls, 
As,  standing  here,  I  sadly  muse 

Within  the  shadow  of  thy  walls. 
A  cloud  now  veils  the  orb  of  night, 

Obscures  each  dwelling  of  the  dead  j 
As  fancy  calls  them  back  to  life 

The  chancel  echoes  with  their  tread, 
Their  eyes  from  out  the  sombre  gloom 

With  more  than  mortal  brightness  shine, 
Their  breath  feels  cold  as  chilUng  dews 

That  round  the  mantling  ivy  twine. 

Here  rest  the  wearied,  long  since  tired 

Of  life  and  all  its  vain  display  ; 
The  hopes  that  buoyed  them  up  in  youth 

Ebbed  slowly  from  them  day  by  day  ; 
Bleak  disappointments  hemmed  them  round, 

O'ercast  the  beauties  of  their  sky  ; 
Cold  charity  with  chilling  air 

'Mid  falling  snowflakes  passed  them  by  ; 
But  one  stood  forth  to  stretch  a  hand — 

The  grey-haired  priest — ay,  he  alone 
Drove  back  despair  with  words  of  faith. 

He  sleeps  beneath  yon  slab  of  stone  ! 

The  world  might  sneer— still  dear  to  him 

The  battered  wreck  cast  on  the  rock  1 
Though  hating  more  the  ways  of  sin 

Than  purest  soul  in  all  his  flock. 
He'd  climb  the  slipp'riest  icy  crag 

To  save  one  from  the  avalanche — 
Walk  calm,  erect,  and  undismayed 

The  cliff  that  other  hearts  would  blanch, 
0  holy  men  !  your  bones  have  made 

A  rampart  round  our  fathers'  graved  ! 
Who  says  their  sons  shall  cast  you  off  ? 

Poor  maniac  !  he  but  wildly  raves. 

Sad  thoughts  come  o'er  me  'mid  the  dead, 

Strange  whispers  fall  upon  my  ear. 
The  elders  moan  like  one  in  pain. 

Still  feel  1  not  a  thrill  of  fear. 
Killester  !  well  I  call  to  mind 

When  in  the  noon-glare  of  the  sun 
I'd  make  a  circuit  of  a  mile 

The  shadow  of  thy  walls  to  shun. 
To-night  in  prayer  I  bow  my  head, 

Towards  heaven  I  raise  a  tearful  face  ; 
Then  turn  my  steps  to  join  the  world. 

With  thoughts  that  nothing  can  erase. 

*  Within  a  few  miles  of  Dubhn  on  the  North  side. 


THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  A.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  XXVII. — (Continued.) 
"I'll  tell  it  my  own  way — not  in  dad's — he  cursed  a  good 
deal,  you  know,  and  abused  Abbott.  You  won't  care  for  that. 
It  seems  that  long  before,  when  Abbott  was  quite  a  young  man, 
and  just  beginning  to  get  on  in  California,  dad  came  there,  a 
widower,  with  all  of  us,  from  Liverpool,  and  a  sister  of  his  with 
him,  who  took  care  of  us.  This  sister,  it  appears,  was  a  good- 
looking  young  woman,  and  John  Bennett — that  was  Abbott's 
name  then,  and  his  right  name — took  a  fancy  to  her,  and  her  to 
him,  and  he  made  her  his  wife.  His  wife,  mind  you,  all  right, 
and  tight,  and  legal.  Well — he  lived  with  her  for  awhile,  and 
was  good  enough  to  her  and  that,  and  gave  dad  a  helping-hand 
as  well,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  started  off  somewhere  up 
country  to  the  mines,  on  a  spec,  intending  to  come  back  all  fair 
and  square  when  his  business  was  settled,  and  not  meaning 
desertion,  or  anything  like  that.  But  that's  what  it  proved  to 
be — he  did  not  come  back — dad  never  set  eyes  on  him  again 
till  he  set  eyes  on  him  as  the  rich  John  Abbott  of  Brightbrook, 
and  his  wife  never  saw  him  in  this  world  more.  Whether  they 
have  met  in  the  next  is  more  than  I  know ;  she  was  alive  and 
well  on  the  night  dad  told  the  story. 

"  Well,  Bennett — or  Abbott,  whichever  you  like — had  struck 
a  vein  of  luck  up  there  in  the  hill  country,  among  the  mines, 
and  wasn't  coming  back.  It  was  a  wild  region,  no  women 
there,  and  he  didn't  want  to  fetch  his  wife.  So  he  wrote — all 
honest  and  square,  you  see,  at  first — and  sent  money.  Then  the 
wife  had  a  baby — you — and  got  a  fever  of  some  sort  after,  and 
went  strait  stark  out  of  her  mind.  At  first  her  husband  waa 
anxious  about  her,  got  nurses  and  so  on,  but  after  a  time,  as 
that  seemed  to  do  no  good,  he  sent  word  to  dad  to  put  her  in 
an  insane  asylum,  and  he  would  pay  the  damage.  The  young 
one — you  again — was  to  be  put  to  nurse,  and  be  took  proper 
care  of.  It — you  again — was  christened  Joan,  after  its  mother, 
Joan  Bennett.  Bennett  didn't  come  himself,  you  understand — 
was  too  busy  making  money — but  he  sent  the  heedful  to  dad, 
and  dad  obeyed  so  far  as  to  put  his  sister  in  the  asylum,  and 
pocket  the  money  sent  for  you.  Things  went  on  like  that  for  a 
couple  of  years,  then  all  at  once  Bennett  disappears,  and  from 
that  day  not  a  trace  of  him  was  to  be  found.  After  that  dad 
went  to  the  bad.  While  Bennett  sent  money  it  was  well 
enough,  but  dad  always  hated  work,  and  shirked  it,  so  poverty 
came,  and  he  dodged  about  with  us  from  pillar  to  post,  until  at 
last,  after  some  nine  years  of  it,  he  settled  us  in  a  wild  part  of 
Pennsylvania  to  shift  for  ourselves,  and  started  off  himself  on 
the  tramp.  There's  a  fate  in  these  things  maybe.  He  tramped 
along  until  he  came  to  Brightbrook,  and  there,  of  course,  one  of 
the  first  people  pointed  out  to  him  was  the  rich  man  of  the 
place,  Mr.  John  Abbott.  Of  course  dad  knew  his  man  at  a 
look.  There  he  was,  as  large  as  life,  rich  as  Rothschild,  with  a 
new  wife,  a  new  daughter,  a  new  name,  and  a  step-son.  The 
other  wife,  the  lawful  wife,  was  alive  and  well,  out  in  San 
Francisco,  as  dad  knew,  and  here  he  was,  a  blooming  bigamist, 
with  the  proudest,  piousest  lady  in  the  land  for  number  two. 

"  Well,  dad  waa  tickled,  you  may  believe.  All  this  time  he 
had  kept  you,  not  because  he  wanted  you,  or  cared  about  you, 
but  because  he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  you.  You  were  a 
trump  card  in  his  hand  now. 

"He  took  a  night,  and  thought  it  all  over  before  he  showed 
himself.  Abbott  was  in  his  power,  he  knew,  but  he  did 
not  dislike  Abbott,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  too 
hard  on  him — to  get  a  good  living|out  of  him,  and  let  him  off'  at 
that.  He  didn't  bear  no  malice,  he  didn't  want  to  show  Abbott 
up,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  that,  there  was  every- 
thing to  be  gained  by  holding  his  tongue.  Dad  didn't  want  to 
be  a  gentleman,  and  rob  Abbott  outright.  He  only  wanted  to  be 
flush  in  his  own  way.  As  to  deserting  his  crazy  wife,  and  tak- 
ing up  with  this  handsome  lady,  dad  didn't  blame  him  for  that 
either  ;  it  was  only  what  he  would  have  done  himself.  As  to 
you,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  say  you  were  dead.  He  didn't 
quite  know   why,  but  he  thought  that  if  Abbott  guossed 
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who  you  were  he  might  try  to  spirit  you  away.  Then, 
when  he  had  thought  it  well  out,  and  settled  hia  plana, 
he  waylaid  Abbott  in  company  with  Colonel  Ventnor, 
and  I  heard  him  laugh  as  he  told  Lamar  that  night — ay, 
dying  aa  he  was,  he  laughed  when  he  thought  how  struck  of 
a  heap  John  Abbott  was  when  he  first  saw  his  face.  After  that 
I  needn't  tell  you  what  followed.  He  got  the  Red  Farm  give 
to  him,  sent  for  us,  and  settled  us  all  there.  You  know  the  life 
we  led,  jolly  for  us,  but  deucsd  hard  for  you,  I  must  aay.  Dad 
owned  he  fairly  hated  you  after  that  ;  why,  he  didn't  know,  but 
he  did.  All  the  hate  he  might  have  bestowed  on  your  father 
he  gave  to  you ;  so  you  were  ill-treated,  morning,  noon,  and 
night.  And  I'm  ashamed  to  say  by  me  as  well  as  the  rest.  I 
ask  your  pardon  now,  Joanna." 

The  young  fellow  says  it  witliTeal  feeling  ;  he  is  honestly  sorry, 
and  she  sees  it.  She  gives  him  her  hand,  and  he  starts  to  find 
how  cold  it  is. 

"  You  need  not,"  she  says.  "  You  alone  never  were  cruel  to 
me,  Judaon.  But,  oh  !  my  childhood!  my  youth!  What  a 
childhood,  what  a  youth  has  been  mine  !" 

"  Ah !"  J ud  says,  with  a  hard  breath  of  sympathy.  "  Well 
then,  the  next  was  the  coming  of  GeofFry  Lamar,  and  the  sudden 
interest  he  took  in  you.  Perhaps  John  Abbott  suspected — no- 
body knows — he  refused  to  let  you"come  to  Abbott  Wood.  You 
remember  the  evening  Lamar  told  you  so  ?  Dad  took  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  through  pure  .contrariness  and  cussedness,  as  he 
owned  ;  he  went  to  the  big  house,  and  he  made,  Abbott  let  you 
come.  His  wife  should  look  after  you,  and  nobody  else  ;  his 
daughter  should  befyour  companion  ;  his  high-toned  stepson  your 
friend.  And  he  had  his  way.  And  now,  whether  Mrs.  Abbott 
suspected  or  not,  I  don't  know — that's  what  I've  puzzled  over 
many  a  time  since.  Did  she  suspect,  and  did  she  do  all  that 
kindness  to  you  to  quiet  her  conscience,  knowing  that  she  was 
wronging  you  all  the  time  I  I  can't  make  it  out.  Them  fine 
ladies  will  do  a  great  deal  sooner  than  lose  money  and  position. 
Was  she  one  of  them,  or  not  ?  As  to  Lamar,  I  do  believe  it  was 
all  news  to  him.  I  tell  you  he  looked  like  a  corpse.  And  no 
wonder.  There  it  was  !  his  mother  was  not  that  man's  wife — a 
fellow  like  that,  that  at  his  best  was  like  the  dirt  under  her  feet ; 
his  little  sister.jyas  a — illegitimate  ;  and  they  were  prouder  than 
Lucifer !  You  can  guess  how  Geotfry  Lamar  felt  as  he  sat  and 
listened  to  the  story  of  hia  mother's  disgrace,  told  by  the  lipa  of 
a  dying  man." 

J oanna  has  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Oh  !  she  can 
guess  it — the  shame,  the  horror,  the  appalling  force  of  that  most 
horrible  blow  !  Oh,  Geofi'ry  !  truest  friend  !  noblest  heart  that 
ever  beat !  and  this  was  his  reward  for  saving  her ! 

"  When  you  ran  away  with  Blake,"  goes  on  Jud,  "  dad 
suspected  foul  play  on  the  part  of  Abbott,  thought  he  had  a 
hand  in  the  business,  and  went  there  at  once.  That  night  they 
had  it  out.  Dad  had  the  certificates  of  your  mother's  marriage 
and  your  baptism,  and  swore  to  expose  Abbott.  There  was  a 
struggle.  Abbott  strove  to  master  dad,  and  get  them.  Dad 
pulled  out  a  knife,  and  would  have  stabbed  Abbott  without 
doubt,  but  that  he  slipped  forward,  fell  on  his  own  weapon,  and 
stabbed  himself.  Then  Abbott  fled.  At  first  dad  did  not  realize 
how  badly  he  was  hurt,  and  had  strength  enough  left  to  replace 
the  papers  in  their  hiding-place  before  he  called  for  help.  But 
the  girl  was  frightened  and  wouldn't  come.  He  tried  to  crawl 
from  the  room,  but  fainted  it  seems  from  loss  of  blood.  There 
he  lay,  wounded  and  bleeding,  until  morning — if  he  had  been 
cared  for  in  time  he  could  have  lived,  not  a  doubt  about  it.  And 
that  was  the  story  he  had  to  tell  Geofi'ry  Lamar.  He  gave  him 
the  papers,  told  him  where  to  find  your  mother,  and  so  sent  him 
away.  I  saw  young  Lamar  as  he  left  the  house — I  never  want 
to  see  a  face  look  like  that  again. 

"  That  night  dad  died,  but  first  of  all  he  cleared  John  Abbott 
of  any  ahare  in  his  death.  I  suppose  he  thought  he  had  had 
revenge  enough.    And  so  he  had. 

"  Well,  we  buried  poor  old  dad.  I  never  said  a  word  to  any- 
body— it  was  no  good,  I  had  no  proofs,  Lamar  had  them,  and 
you  were  gone.  Abbott  carried  things  with  a  high  hand  with 
Dan  ;  turned  us  out  as  fast  as  we  could  bundle.  And  I  don't 
wonder.  For  my  part  I  was  ready  to  go.  I  was  tired  of  life 
on  the  farm.    Lora  married,  Liz  came  to  town,  Da©  went  to 


sea,  and  I  drifted  up  to  the  city.  Then,  one  morning,  about  six 
weeks  after,  I  picked  up  a  paper,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was 
the  suicide  of  the  rich  man  of  Brightbrook — nobody  knew  why. 
But  I  knew.  I  wrote  to  Lora,  and  heard  how  Mrs.  Abbott  and 
her  son  and  daughter  had  left  the  place,  and  that  Abbutt  Wood 
was  shut  np.  It  has  been  shut  up  ever  since.  It  stands  there 
to-day,  and  you  are  its  mistress  and  heiress  by  right  of  every 
penny  John  Abbott — or  Bennett — has  left." 

Her  hands  drop,  she  is  deadly  pale,  her  eyes  burn  in  the  fixed 
pallor  of  her  face. 

"  As  for  Lamar,  it  is  strange,"  Jud  continues  slowly,  "  and 
yet  perhaps  it  is  not  strange  either.  He  promised  dad,  on  hia 
word  of  honour,  he  would  hunt  you  up,  and  see  you  restored  to 
your  rights,  and  he  has  not  done  it.  You  see,  to  do  it,  all  the 
world  would  have  to  know  of  his  disgrace,  and  his  mother's, 
and  Leo's,  and  they  are  all  so  infernally  proud.  Still  Lamar 
seemed  the  sort  of  fellow  to  do  right  at  any  price,  and  not  stop 
to  count  the  cost.  He  hasn't  this  time,  it  seems.  It  must  have 
been  a  tremendous  blow  to  Mrs.  Abbott.  I  wonder  where  they 
are  1  In  Europe  somewhere,  I  suppose,  flourishing  on  your 
money.  It  ain't  fair,  by  Jove,  and  I'd  hunt  them  up  if  I  was 
you,  and  have  my  rights.  Your  mother's  living,  or  was  then — 
you  can  find  and  bring  her  forward,  and  I'll  swear  to  all  I've 
told  you.  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  they  say,  and 
they  have  that  and  the  money  ;  still"  

"  I  must  find  them  !"  Joanna  cries  ;  "  but,  oh  !  not  for  that — 
not  for  that !  I  must  find  my  mother — my  mother !  mine  ! 
that  I — I,  Sleaford's  Joanna,  should  have  a  mother  ?  0 
Judson,  help  me — I  must  find  my  mother  at  once,  at  once — at 
once !" 

' '  And  the  fortune  ?"  says  Judson,  looking  at  her  curiously. 

"The  fortune!  Ah,  dear  Heaven,  what  is  fortune,  a  thou- 
sand fortunes,  to  that  1  To  find  my  mother  !  my  poor,  lonely, 
imprisoned  mother !  And  I  must  find  Mrs.  Abbott  and  Geofi'ry 
Lamar.  What  they  must  have  sufi'ered  !  Ah,  -what  they  must 
have  sufiered !" 

"And  what  they  have  kept — don't  forget  that.  They  have 
the  fortune  all  this  time.    And  they  never  looked  for  you." 

"  They  have — they  must  ;  I  will  not  believe  it.  Oh  !  if  they 
were  not  good,  not  noble,  not  unselfish,  then  there  is  no  good- 
ness, no  nobility,  no  unselfishness  on  earth.  I  will  not  believe 
it.  Mrs.  Abbott  never  knew.  I  would  stake  my  life  on  that. 
GeofFry  has  looked  for  me — I  believe  it  as  I  believe  in  heaven. 
To  doubt  it  would  be  for  me  ruin.  I  could  no  more  have  faith 
in  honesty  or  truth  on  earth.  Oh  !  I  shall  find  them  ;  I  shall 
know  no  rest  until  I  have  found  and  comforted  them,  as  much 
as  I  can  comfort — until  in  ever  so  little  I  have  returned  to  them 
what  they  so  freely,  so  generously  gave  to  me.  The  bread  they 
cast  upon  the  waters  shall  return  to  them  ;  the  waif  they  tried 
to  rescue  shall  prove  her  gratitude  and  love.  And  Leo  is  my 
sister — dear,  dear,  dearest  little  Leo  !  Oh,  my  God  !  what  a 
grateful  heart  I  ought  to  have  this  day — what  a  happy  girl  I 
ought  to  be  !  And  I  am.  I  will  find  them — I  will  comfort 
them.  I  will  find  my  mother — I  will  devote  my  life  to  her. 
Help  me,  Jud — help  me  in  this,  and  thank  you,  thank  you  a 
hundred  times  for  what  you  have  told  me  to-day  1" 

Her  face  is  transfigured  ;  it  is,  young  Sleaford  thinks  in  won- 
der and  awe,  like  the  face  of  an  angel — ^lit  with  love,  wet  with 
tears,  more  than  beautiful,  with  the  beauty  of  a  noble,  a  true, 
a  grand,  unselfish  soul. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can,"  he  says,  rising.  "  I  didn't  think  you 
would  take  it  like  this.  I  will  hunt  the  world  over  if  you  say 
so.    Joanna,  you're  a  trump,  and  no  mistake  !" 

"Come  this  evening,"  she  says;  "give  me  until  then  to 
think." 

She  sinks  down,  and  once  moire  covers  her  face.  And  so 
Judson  leaves  her  with  bated  breath,  and  hushed  footfall,  and 
solemn  air — feeling  a  sensation  upon  him  as  though  he  were 
going  out  of  church. 

But  in  the  garish  sunshine,  in  the  bustling,  busy  outer  world, 
his  old  self  returns  as  he  sets  his  hat  rakishly  on  his  mop  of 
blue-black  hair. 

"  I'm  blessed  if  I  ever  see  anyone  so  changed,"  he  thinks,  in 
wonder  ;  "  she's  no  more  like  that  Joanna  than — than  I'm  like 
an  archbishop.    We  did  our  best  to  spoil  her,  and  a  little 
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more  might  'a'  done  it,  only  there's  some  sort  can't  be  out 
and  out  spoiled,  do  what  you  will,  and  she's  one.  She's  a 
stunner— she's  a  brick— she's  fit  to  be  an  angel,  and  with  the 
angels  stand.  But,  for  all  that,  Lamar  and  his  mother  will  wish 
her  at  the  dickens  the  day  she  hunts  'em  up.  It's  nature— I 
would  myself  in  their  place." 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


HOMELAND. 


BY  CALEB  DUNN. 


Again  I  walk  through  the  valley 

And  the  old  familiar  lane, 
And  I  see  on  the  verge  of  the  woodland 

The  homestead  I  love  again. 

Another  year  has  departed 
Since  I  its  threshold  crossed — 

Another  year,  yet  we  gather 
With  none  from  our  circle  lost. 

There  are  voices  glad  in  the  wildwood, 
And  the  sound  of  the  mill  is  heard, 

Blent  with  the  whisper  and  music 
Of  leaf  and  river  and  bird. 

There  is  joy  in  this  peaceful  valley, 
Which  happiness  e'er  broods  o'er, 

And  I  rejoice  that  I  walk  its  pathways 
With  my  kindred  dear  once  more. 

There  is  one  who  sits  by  the  doorstep 
As  the  daylight's  beauty  dies — 

I  know  her  hair  has  grown  whiter, 
That  dimness  has  veiled  her  eyes  j 

But  her  hand  is  as  warm  as  ever, 
And  her  motherly  smile  is  sweet. 

As  I  sit  by  her  side  in  the  twilight 
Where  the  loved  and  the  loving  meet. 

I'm  now  far  from  that  pleasant  valley, 
Yet  in  memory  I  daily  stray 

Through  its  woodland  and  by  its  river 
And  each  old  familiar  way  ; 

For  my  soul,  like  a  bird  that  wanders 

Afar  from  its  native  shore. 
Is  filled  with  the  songs  of  the  homeland, 

And  shall  be  for  evermore. 


OLD  IRISH  BARDIC  STORIES. 
III.— THE  PURSUIT  OF  DIARMUID  AND  GRAINNE. 

(continued  FROM  OUR  LAST.) 

In  reply  to  the  questions  asked  of  him  by  the  kings  fron*  the 
Iccian  Sea,  Diarmuid  said  : 

"  I  saw  Diarmuid  yesterday.  For  myself,  I  am  but  a  warrior 
making  my  way  through  the  world  by  the  strength  of  my  arm 
and  the  edge  of  my  sword  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  Diarmuid's  is 
no  despicable  hand  to  meet  with  in  combat." 

"  Well,"  said  they,  "  we  have  met  with  no  one  yet." 

"  What  are  your  names  1"  said  Diarmuid. 

"Black  Foot,  Fair  Foot,  and  Strong  Foot  are  our  names," 
said  the  three  chief  strangers. 

"  Is  there  wine  in  your  ships  ?"  Diarmuid  asked. 

"  There  is,"  said  they. 

"If  you  would  please  bring  out  a  tun  of  it,"  said  Diarmuid, 
"  I  would  do  you  a  feat." 

Then  the  strangers  sent  some  of  their  men  to  the  ships  to 
bring  out  the  tun  of  wine  ;  and  when  it  was  brought  out,  Diar- 
muid lifted  it  up  between  his  two  hands,  and  took  a  drink  out 
of  it,  and  the  strangers  drank  the  remainder  of  it. 

After  that  Diarmuid  took  up  the  tun,  and  carried  it  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  He  got  up  on  the  tun,  and  rolled  it  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  then  brought  the  tun  up  again,  and  did  that 


three  times  over,  in  the  presence  of  the  strangers,  he  ''i^se'^ 
remaining  on  the  lun  as  he  moved  it  up  and  down  the  hill. 

Then  they  said  that  he  must  be  a  man  that  had  never  seen  a 
good  feat  if  he  called  that  one.  Which  being  said,  immediately 
one  of  their  men  got  up  on  the  tun.  Diarmuid  gave  it  a  secret 
kick,  and  the  man  fell  before  the  tun  began  to  move.  The  tun 
then  rolled  over  him  and  squeezed  the  life  out  of  him. 

Diarmuid  went  after  the  tun,  and  brought  it  up  again,  and  a 
second  man  went  upon  it.  Diarmuid  then  gave  the  tun  another 
kick,  and  the  second  man  was  killed  as  quickly  as  the  first. 

Diarmuid  brought  the  tun  up  again.  A  third  man  mounted 
it,  and  he  also  was  killed  like  the  others. 

In  this  manner  fifty  of  their  warriors  were  killed  that  day  by 
Diarmuid's  trick,  and  the  remainder  of  them  returned  to  their 

ships.  ,  .  i  1  • 

Diarmuid  went  back  to  Grainne,  and  Muan  went  out,  taking 
his  hair,  hook,  and  rod  with  him,  and  killed  three  salmon.  He 
then  put  the  rod  in  the  ground,  and  the  hair  and  hook  under 
his  girdle,  brought  home  the  fish  and  cooked  it,  so  that  they  ate 
their  meal  that  night.  Muan  made  a  bed  at  the  far  end  of  the 
cave  for  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  but  he  himself  remained  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  keeping  watch  and  guard  over  them  until 
the  clear  daylight  appeared  next  morning. 

Diarmuid  arose  very  early  that  bright  shining  morning,  and 
before  going  abroad  he  told  Grainne  to  keep  watch  over  Muan, 
who  should  now  take  repose.  He  himself  went  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  where  he  had  been  the  preceding  day.  He  had  not  been 
long  there  when  the  three  chiefs  came  up  to  him,  and  he  asked 
them  if  they  would  like  to  see  any  more  feats.  They  said  that 
they  would  rather  have  some  information  of  Diarmuid.  Then 
Diarmuid  said :  •      »  j 

"  I  have  seen  a  man  to-day  that  saw  him  this  morning  ;  and 
without  saying  any  more  he  threw  down  his  arms  and  armour 
upon  the  hill,  tooh  his  Crann  Buidhe*  (yellow  spear),  and  stuck 
it  in  the  ground,  point  upwards. 

Then  he  rose  with  a  light  bound  over  the  spear,  and  came 
down  upon  it  like  a  bird.  He  then  dexterously  and  cunningly 
sprang  off,  and  came  to  the  ground  without  cut  or  wound. 

Then  a  young  warrior  of  the  Green  Fians  (so  these  strangers 
were  called)  came  forth  and  said  :  r    .  ■«  u 

"  Thou  art  a  man  who  hath  never  seen  a  good  feat  if  thou 
callest  that  one,"  and  thereupon  he  laid  down  his  arms  and 
armour,  and,  like  Diarmuid,  he  rose  lightly  over  the  spear,  but, 
unlike  Diarmuid,  he  fell  heavily  and  helplessly  upon  it,  so  that 
the  point  of  the  spear  went  up  through  his  heart,  and  he  fell 
down  to  the  earth, 

Diarmuid  drew  the  spear  out  of  him,  and  put  it  standing  a 
second  time.  A  second  man  attempted  the  feai,  and  was  killed. 
A  third  attempted  it,  and  was  killed  ;  and  so  on  until  fifty  of 
their  men  were  killed  that  day  by  Diarmuid's  trick ;  when  they 
told  him  to  draw  his  spear,  for  that  he  should  not  kill  anymore 
of  their  men  with  such  a  trick  ;  and  they  went  back  to  their 
sliips* 

Diarmuid  returned  to  Muan  and  Grainne.  Muan  had  fish  for 
the  night,  and  he  kept  watch  and  guard  over  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne  until  the  following  morning. 

When  Diarmuid  arose  next  morning  he  went  out  to  the 
nearest  wood,  and  cut  down  two  forked  poles,  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  the  hill  before  mentioned,  and  planted  them  up- 
right in  the  ground.  He  then  placed  the  Moralltacht— that  is, 
the  sword  Aongus  gave  him— between  the  two  forked  poles, 
edge  up.  He  then  rose  lightly  over  it,  came  down  upon  it,  and 
paced  the  edge  three  times  from  hilt  to  point.    And  when  he 

I  came  down  he  asked  if  there  were  a  man  amongst  them  who 

1  could  do  that  feat. 

1  "  That  is  a  foolish  question  you  ask,"  says  one  of  them,  for 
!  there  never  was  a  feat  done  in  Erin  that  any  one  of  us  could 
I  not  do." 

I     This  man  then  raised  himself  off  his  feet  and  above  the 
'  sword,  but  it  happened  that  as  he  was  descending  a  leg  came 
each  side  of  the  sword,  and  he  was  split  up  to  the  crown  of  his 
head.   ^  

I  *  Pronounced  hicee, 

I  t  Big  and  savage-looking  (sword). 
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A  second  man  rose  over  the  sword,  but  he  fell  crosswise,  and 
he  was  split  across  the  middle.  They  continued  trying  this  feat 
until  as  many  were  killed  as  had  been  killed  on  either  of  the 
other  two  days.  They  then  told  him  to  take  down  his  sword, 
"because,"  said  they,  "already  too  many  of  our  people  have 
fallen  by  that  trick."  | 

They  then  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  Diarmuid  ; 
but  he  only  said  :  j 

"I  have  seen  a  man  that  saw  him  to-day,  and  I  will  inquire 
about  him  to-night."  I 

Diarmuid  returned  to  the  cave,  where  Muan  had  three  salmon 
killed  for  their  meal.  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  went  to  sleep  at 
the  far  end  of  the  cave,  and  Muan  kept  watch  and  guard  all 
night.  I 

Diarmuid  arose  early  in  the  morning  and  put  on  his  battle  ' 
suit,  under  which,  over  which,  or  through  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  cut  or  wound.  He  hung  from  his  left  side  the 
Moralltach — i.e.,  the  sword  of  Aongus — which  never  left  the 
first  blow  unfinished.  He  also  took  his  two  thick-shafted 
battle  javelins,  the  Gd  Buidhe*  (yellow  javelin)  and  the  Gd 
Deargt  (red  javelin),  from  whose  cut  or  wound  no  man  ever  re- 
covered. . 

When  Grainne  saw  Diarmuid  thus  equipped  in  his  battle 
armour,  with  his  wicked  sword  and  poisonous  javelins,  great 
fear  and  dread  crept  over  her,  for  she  knew  that  it  was  for  a 
great  trial  of  combat  he  was  so  prepared,  and  she  inquired  of 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

"It  is  only  lest  I  should  {meet  an  [enemy  that  I  am  thus 
accoutred,"  said  Diarmuid. 

This  answer  appeased  Grainne  ;  and  Diarmuid  went  out  to 
meet  the  Green  Fians. 

When  the  strangers  saw  him,  they  came  on  land,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  any  tidings  of  Diarmuid. 

"  I  saw  him  not  long  since,"  says  Diarmuid. 

"  Then  tell  us  where  he  is,"  said  they,  "  that  we  may  bring 
his  head  to  Fionn." 

"  Great  would  be  my  crime,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  if  I  did  as  you 
ask  me,  for  the  body  and  life  of  Diarmuid  are  under  my  care  and 
protection,  entrusted  to  ray  honour  and  valour,  and  I  will  not  be 
guilty  of  treachery  towards  him." 

"  Is  that  true  V  they  asked. 

"  It  is,"  Diarmuid  answered. 

"  Then  thou  shalt  quit  this  place,"  said  they,  "orwe  will  take 
thy  head  to  Fionn,  since  thou  art  his  enemy." 

"I  will  guarantee,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  that  I  will  not  let  my 
head  go  with  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  the  Moralltach  out  of  its  sheath,  and 
dealt  a  furious  heavy  blow  on  the  head  of  the  man  nearest  to 
him,  and  split  it  in  two.  Then  he  attacked  the  whole  host  of  the 
Green  Fians,  and  began  slaughtering  them  all  round,  to  and  fro, 
with  his  quick-falling  sword. 

He  got  through  them,  under  them,  and  over  them,  like  a 
hawk  through  small  birds,  or  a  wolf  through  lambs,  cutting  all  the 
time  through  their  beautiful  shining  mail,  so  that  only  the  three 
Green  chiefs  and  a  small  number  who  fled  to  their  ships  remained 
to  tell  the  tale  of  the  deeds  of  valour  of  that  day. 

Diarmuid  returned  to  Muan  and  Grainne  without  cut  or 
wound.  They  gave  him  welcome,  and  Grainne  asked  him  if  he 
had  got  any  tidings  of  Fionn  and  the  Fians  of  Erin.  He 
said  that  he  had  not,  and  they  ate  their  meal  and  went  to  rest. 

Diarmuid  rose  with  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  and  went 
once  more  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  when  he  struck  his  shield  so 
mightily  on  the  ground  that  the  shore  resounded  with  the  noise 
and  the  hill  itself  trembled.  When  Black  Foot  heard  this  he 
said  that  he  would  go  out  and  fight  Diarmuid,  and  forthwith  he 
went  on  shore. 

He  and  Diarmuid  grasped  each  other  like  wrestlers,  and  they 
became  as  two  wicked  oxen,  or  two  furious  bulls,  or  two  raging 
lions,  or  two  fearless  hawks  on  the  edge  of  a  cliif.  But  Diar- 
muid lifted  Black  Foot,  and  struck  his  body  a  mighty  blow 
against  the  earth,  to  which  he  bound  him  tight  and  fast. 

*  Pronounced  Oaw-hwee, 
+  Pronounced  Oaw  dhyarug — the  latter  rapidly  as  if  all  one 
syllable. 


White  Foot  and  Strong  Foot  also  encountered  him,  one  after  the 
other,  but  he  overcame  them  both,  and  bound  them  to  the 
earth  ;  and  he  said  that  he  would  take  off  their  heads  but  that 
he  preferred  to  leave  them  bouild  for  their  greater  torment,  and 
that  no  one  could  loose  them.  So  he  left  them  there,  weary 
after  the  combat,  and  in  great  grief. 

Next  morning  Diarmuid  told  Grainne  that  their  enemies  were 
near  at  hand,  what  he  had  been  doing,  how  three  fifths  of  his 
pursuers  had  fallen  by  his  feats  in  three  days,  how  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  their  host  had  fallen  on  the  fourth  day,  how  he  had 
bound  the  three  Green  chiefs  on  the  fifth  day  ;  "  but  now  there 
remain,"  he  said,  "  three  poisonous  hounds  which  will  be  let 
loose  on  me  to  do  me  evil." 

"Hast  thou  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  chiefs  V  said  Grainne. 

"I  have  not,"  said  Diarmuid,  "fori  had  rather  they  were 
a  long  time  in  pain  than  a  short  time.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  hero  or  warrior  in  Erin  to  loose  them  except  Oisin, 
Oscar,  Luai,  and  Conan,  and  I  am  certain  that  none  of  these  will 
unbind  them.  Fionn  will  soon  get  tidings  of  them,  which  will 
sting  him  to  the  heart ;  so  we  must  quit  this  place  lest  he  and 
the  poisonous  hounds  come  upon  us." 

They  then  left  the  cave,  and  passing  westward  through  the 
moor  of  Fionnliath,  Grainne  began  to  grow  weary.  Muan  took 
her  on  his  back  and  carried  her  thence  to  the  Great  Sliabh 
Luachra.*  Diarmuid  sat  down  by  the  brink  of  the  stream  which 
then  went  winding  round  through  the  middle  of  the  mountain. 
Grainne  washed  her  hands  in  the  stream,  and  asked  Diarmuid 
for  his  small  sword  to  cut  her  nails. 

As  many  of  the  strangers  as  survived  went  up  to  the  hill  where 
the  three  Green  chiefs  were  bound,  whom  they  hurried  to  loose  ; 
but  the  more  they  tried  to  loose  the  bonds  the  more  tightly  they 
drew  them  together.  They  were  not  long  there  till  they  saw 
coming  towards  them  a  female  messenger  from  Fionn,  with  the 
speed  of  a  swallow,  or  like  a  blast  of  sharp  cold  wind  sweeping 
over  the  top  of  every  high  hill  and  mountain.  She  asked  them 
who  it  was  that  committed  that  great,  wrathful,  terrible  slaughter 
upon  them. 

"  Who  art  thou  who  ask  the  question  ?''  said  they. 

"lam  the  female  messenger  of  Fionn  MacCnmhail,"  said 
she  ;  "  Deirdre  of  the  Black  Mountain  is  my  name  ;  and  Fionn 
has  sent  me  to  get  tidings  of  you." 

"  Well,"  said  they,  "  we  know  not  who  he  is,  but  we  will 
give  thee  a  description  of  his  appearance.  He  was  a  youthful 
warrior  ;  his  hair  was  a  pure  black,  and  curling ;  his  cheeks 
were  fresh  and  ruddy.  Such  was  he  who  slaughtered  our  hosts. 
But  that  is  not  such  a  great  sorrow  to  us  as  to  have  our  three 
chiefs  bound  before  our  eyes,  and  we  not  able  to  loose  them. 
He  was  three  consecutive  days  contending  with  us." 

"What  way  did  that  man  take  when  leaving  you?"  she 
asked. 

"  It  was  late  last  night  when  he  left  us,"  said  they. 

"  I  give  my  word,"  says  Deirdre,  "  it  was  Diarmuid  himself 
in  person  ;  so  take  out  your  hounds,  let  them  loose  upon  his 
track,  and  I  will  go  and  send  Fionn  and  the  Fians  of  Erin  to 
you." 

Then,  leaving  the  female  messenger  with  the  three  chiefs,  they 
brought  the  three  hounds  out  of  their  ship,  and  let  them  loose 
on  the  track  of  Diarmuid. 

They  followed  the  hounds  to  the  door  of  the  cave,  which  they 
entered,  and  having  gone  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cave,  they 
found  but  the  bed  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne.  They  then  went 
on  to  the  bog  of  Fionnliath,  and  to  Garbh-abha  na  bh-Fiann  f 
(which  is  called  Leamhan  now),  and  then  to  the  great  vast  moun- 
tain of  Luachra,  where  Diarmuid,  Grainne,  and  Muan  were. 

(to  be  continubd.) 


The  vitality  of  some  people  is  simply  astounding.  There  is  a 
long-haired  youth  in  Chicago,  who  has  written  seven  hundred 
verses,  the  refrain  to  which  is,  "  I  am  dying,  mother,  dying," 
and  withal  he  isn't  dead. 

*  Sliabh  (shluv),  a  mountain.  Sliabh  Luachra  is  near  Castleisland, 
county  Kerry. 

+  Pronounced  Garv  oua  navim. 


MY  OLD  HOWE. 

ST  ELIZA  JANE  MOBAN. 


There's  a  spot  that  I  love — a  place  that  I  prize 

Far  better  than  any  on  earth  ; 
It  is  bound  to  my  heart  by  holiest  ties, 

And  1  prize — oh,  how  fondly  ! — its  worth. 
'Tis  not  grandeur  or  splendour  endears  it  to  me  ; 
No  beauty  it  boasts  for  a  strange  eye  to  see  ; 
But  'tis  hallowed  by  love  such  as  seldom  can  be — 

My  old  home— oh  !  my  sweet,  happy  home  I 

My  home  !  what  dear  magic  there  is  in  the  sound  I 

How  closely  it  speaks  to  my  heart ! 
*  What  a  wealth  of  deep  tenderness  ip  thee  is  found  I 

Oh  !  who  from  such  treasures  would  part — 
Would  leave  all  the  joys  of  a  sweet  home  of  love, 
Among  the  bleak  ways  of  the  world  to  rove, 
Or  to  drift  on  life's  sea,  far  from  haven  or  cove, 

If  they  knew  the  true  value  of  home  ? 

Some  seek  to  be  wealthy,  some  seek  to  be  great, 

Some  envy  what  others  can  do  ; 
But,  oh  I  I'm  content  in  my  lowly  estate, 

For  the  hearts  all  around  me  are  true. 
And  ties  that  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  me — 
Fond  hearts  that  are  true,  aud  brave  souls  that  are  free — 
With  fondest  affection  now  bind  me  to  thee. 
My  old  home — oh  !  my  sweet,  happy  home  1 


A  DAY  AT  "  THE  HEADS." 


By  Milesian. 


"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. " — Byron. 

The  Heads"  of  course  is  only  a  local  appellation.  There  is 
a  series  of  these  heads,  and  the  curious- eyed  traveller  is  puzzled 
to  know  which  is  the  real  Innishoweu  Head,  so  prominently 
marked  on  maps  of  Donegal.  Here  is  a  spur  of  land,  jutting 
far  out,  and  forming  with  another  a  sheltered  bay — that  other 
only  gives  a  view  of  a  third,  and  so  on.  Bat  there  is  one  vast 
headland,  forming  the  definite  limit  of  Lough  Foyle,  the  front 
of  which,  seen  as  you  approach,  is  bold  and  noble  and  impres- 
sive. A  hawk  hovers  and  glides  smoothly  from  bank  to  bank, 
and  a  pair  of  ravens  croak  dismally  on  the  most  inaccessible 
ledge  they  can  find.  This  headland  looks  like  the  remaining 
portion  of  a  vast  hill  which  had  been  sapped  and  undermined, 
the  other  portion  having  slid  away  into  the  briny  abyss.  The 
sea  is  mighty,  sang  the  poet — 

"  What  shall  bide  its  tempest  ?  who  shall  face 
The  blast  that  wakes  the  fury  of  the  sea  ?" 

but,  looking  on  the  two  pictures,  you  are  forced  to  feel  more 
humbled-  before  the  immense  terrain  than  before  the  shifting 
blue.  That  cape  is  so  sublimely  steadfast,  immovable,  inex- 
orable, so  high  and  bold  and  commanding,  that  the  greatest 
tumult  of  the  waters  at  its  feet  seems  puny  and  insignificant  in 
comparison.  It  is  a  noble  sight,  that  of  the  "  torn  ocean"  rush- 
ing wildly  among  the  rocks,  spilling  here  and  there  in  torrents, 
rising,  falling,  approaching  with  mighty  tread,  receding— for  ever ; 
but  a  nobler  thing  still  is  that  grim  gigantic  cape  that  never 
stirs,  but  seems  to  look  beyond  the  horizon's  bound,  hungering 
for  some  grand  catastrophe  which  never  takes  place.  I  have 
once  observed  the  whole  scape  enveloped  in  Tartarean  shades, 
the  very  sky  seeming  to  lie  prone  upon  the  earth,  while  the 
heavy  rains  poured  steadily  down,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
weird  than  the  ghostlike  streak  of  white  which  was  then  visible 
through  the  Plutonic  gloom,  indicating  the  breaking  and  fretting 
of  the  waves  upon  the  shore.  ° 
It  was  a  glowing  Summer  day  when  our  party  set  out,  our 
destination  being  those  heads.    Blue  was  the  eternal  dome  that 


soared  above,  with  not  even  the  aolitary  cloud  that  Byron 
immortalizes — 

"  A  single  cloud  in  a  sunny  day 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 
When  skies  are  blue  and  earth  is  gay," 

Our  road  lay  for  some  miles  by  the  Lough  Foyle  shore.  Verily 
this  region  is  a  nursery  of  mountains.  They  arise  on  all  hands. 
A  rugged  eminence  shuts  out  our  view  in  the  direction  of  Malin 
Head.  A  complete  chain  of  hills,  embracing  the  lordly  Slieve 
Snaght,  meets  the  eye  towards  the  West,  while  on  the  East  hills 
on  hills  arise  until  they  become  blue  and  undiatinguishable  as 
the  clouds.  And  right  away  in  the  distance  is  Rathlin  Island  ; 
farther  still,  the  mountainous  Isle  of  Arran  and  the  Argyll 
ooast ;  and — most  beautiful  sight  of  all — the  Three  Paps  of  the 
Island  of  J ura,  keeping  sw^t  and  constant  companionship  amid 
the  clouds,  looking  like  fitting  pillars  of  the  firmament.  As  for 
Bengore  Head,  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and  the  trerfiendous 
clifi's  that  line  the  coasts  of  Derry  and  Antrim,  these  are  so  plain 
and  distinct,  and  so  near  home,  that  they  have  lost  all  interest 
for  us.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  too,  a  gray-fronted,  fissured 
hill  which  rises  on  the  Derry  coast,  just  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Moville,  on  whose  summit  may  be  seen  a  monstrous  fort  of  the 
Milesian  style  of  architecture.  What  a  hardshipped  thisg  ex- 
istence must  have  been  with  those  worthy  people,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  choose  this  cloud-haunted  and  all  but  inacces- 
sible height  for  a  dwelling-place  !  This  hill  is  named  Ben 
Evenu  (I  shall  not  vouch  for  the  orthography),  with  which  cog- 
nomen is  linked  the  tradition  that  it  was  here  was  captured  the 
last  of  the  race  of  wolves  on  Irish  soil. 

~  Right  at  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle  are  The  Tuns — sand-banks 
deposited  in  the  coui-se  of  ages  by  the  down-coming  waters  of 
the  River  Foyle.  They  stretch  away  for  some  three  miles,  and 
at  certain  states  of  the  tide  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  rolling 
and  breaking  of  the  sea  upon  those  banks.  Towering  it  rises, 
while  the  wind  "  seizes  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top,"  draw- 
ing a  long  after-train  of  spray  therefrom,  like  the  mane  of  a 
fleeing  courser.  The  steady  low  thunder  of  this  huge  play  of 
the  waves  is  heard  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  It 
is  said  that  vessels  of  all  calibre  are  careful  to  keep  clear  of 
those  Tuns,  for  that  certain  destruction  awaits  upon  error  here- 
abouts. 

Enjoying  the  view,  and  the  fair  sea-breeze, 

"  That  will  not  let  us  pass 
Ungreeted,  but  shall  give  its  light  embrace," 

we  pass  along.  Narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  the  Ely- 
sium at  Inishowen  Head.  No  fence,  no  wall,  protects,  but 
gaping  ravines  open  dangerously  close  to  us.  Our  pony  is  an  ani- 
mal of  the  hills,  and  can  take  her  hard  lot  very  well.  We  have 
to  cross  a  creek  called  Port-Salagh,  and  the  tide  is  full  in.  The 
more  timorous  of  our  party  protest ;  but  others,  more  youthful 
and  more  enthusiastic,  clap  hands  exultantly,  and  declare  it 
must  be  done,  no  matter  for  the  risk.  Into  the  creek  we  slowly 
go,  pony  arching  its  neck  and  eyeing  the  water  suspiciously. 
She  had  often  crossed  before,  but  at  less  high  tide.  Deeper 
and  deeper  sink  the  wheels,  pony  is  more  than  half  immersed — 
shafts  under  water — opens  upon  our  view  the  blue  and  white 
main  outside — pony  comes  to  a  deliberate  stand  still !  The  situa- 
tion is  truly  picturesque,  were  it  only  a  little  less  uncomfortable. 
A  very  unpleasant  chill  of  fear  runs  down  one's  spinal  cord  like 
a  centipede.  Our  tongues  are  momentarily  tied  with  silence — 
then  a  fierce  plunge  by  Bess,  a  chorus  of  shouts,  the  other  slope 
is  gained,  and  we  issue  dripping  upon  terra  finna  in  the  midst  of 
self-felicitations. 

This  difficulty  cleared,  we  are  just  in  view  of  Inishowen 
Head.  Right  before  us  it  rises.  The  road  leads  up  the  hillside 
to  a  farmhouse,  neatly  whitewashed,  with  green  hillock  and 
flagpole  in  front.  The  worthy  proprietor  of  this  stead  takes 
gratuitous  charge  of  our  team  and  wishes  us  a  pleasant  day 
along  the  shore.  A  winding  pathway  leads  us  again  seaward. 
The  face  of  this  headland  is  in  many  places  green  and  heathery. 
Wild  thyme,  blue-bells,  fox-glove,  meadow-sweet,  grow -luxu- 
riantly, and  pleasant  is  the  carpet  formed  for  the  foot  Plea- 
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sant  it  is  to  expatiate  our  limbs  upon  this  chosen  slope,  and  look 
forth 

"  Over  the  boundless  blue,  where  joyously 
The  bright  crests  of  innumerable  waves 
Glance  to  the  sun  at  once. " 
Sails  gleam  faintly  in  the  great  distance.    They  seem  coasting 
the  shores  of  heaven,  seeking  an  entrance  to  that  land  of  golden 
cities— and  I  only  wish  that  they  could  find  it  !    Below  are  the 
pulsing  waves,  breaking  into  foam  around  the  rocks — and  oh  !  for 
how  many  a  "  weary  century"  has  their  sound  awaked  the 
echoes  of  those  shores  !    It  matters  not  though  human  eye  be 
near  or  far,  those  waves  still  continue  playing  to  themselves 
alone.    Under  hoary  headlands,  where  no  other  sound  is  heard, 
there  for  ever  are  audible  upon  the  shingly  beach 

"  The  surgy  murmurs  of  the  lonely  sea,'' 

Nothing  is  so  wonderful  as  this  constancy  of  the  oceat- 
Through  what  changes  do  we  of  the  human  race  pass !  Our 
minds  to-day  are  glad,  and  to-morrow  will  be  otherwise  ;  years 
plough  up  our  fair  souls  ;  passions  ravage  us  until  we  can 
scarce  know  ourselves ;  we  are  surcharged  with  memories 
of  conflicts  and  struggles,  hatreds  that  work  ruin  on  the 
brain,  and  loves  that  do  no  less ;  the  heavy  Juggernaut 
of  Time  crushes  us  without  mercy  or  ruth  ;  but  when  we 
have  seen  all,  and  experienced  all,  perhaps  are  filled  with 
doubt  and  disdain  and  fear,  we  now  and  again  start  with  a  sur- 
prise to  find  ourselves  gazing  upon  the  sunlit  or  moonlit  sea, 
and— can  it  be  ] — there  the  tide  goes  forth  still  with  mighty 
tread,  as  it  did  so  long  ago  when  our  souls  were  simple  and  im- 
pressionless.  Unchanged  is  it.  Yonder  upon  the  slope  of  this 
hill-chain  is  a  city  of  the  dead  :  there  have  men  been  laid  in 
grave  since  Patrick  trod  our  soil.  Could  one  of  those  buried 
inhabitants  only  be  gifted  with  the  power  to  gather  his  dust 
together  and  come  forth  again,  what  shmild  he  find  ?  The  same 
sun,  followed  by  the  same  moon,  shining  down  upon  the  same 
glistening  deeps — the  same  hills  crowding  round,  unchanged  in 
aspect  or  outline — the  same  constellations  twinkling  in  the 
violet  firmament.  All  this  should  he  recognise  and  be  familiar 
with.  Only  among  men  should  he  find  no  friend,  no  face  or 
feature  that  he  knew,  for  the  generations  have  followed 
after  him  to  the  all-claiming  mould.  Even  the  language 
of  those  later  children  of  men  should  he  not  under- 
stand, nor  they  his.  Ay,  and  gone,  too,  is  that  other 
race,  the  primal  ones  who  raised  yon  circular  temple  of 
stones,  the  venerable  Druids.  They  had  ideas  of  the  poetic 
and  the  beautiful,  as  is  fully  evinced  by  the  picturesque  situa- 
tion of  their  now  neglected  temple.  There  it  stands,  bare, 
ruinous,  disregarded — something  to  laugh  at.  But  no  ;  one 
could  kiss  those  weather-beaten  pillars  out  of  pure  veneration 
for  those  who  raised  them,  erect,  gaunt,  and  unchiselled  as  they 
were  and  are.  For,  no  matter  how  creeds  have  failed  and  men 
have  changed,  those  greybeards  were  our  veritable  ancestors. 
Had  they  not  been,  perhaps  we  should  not  be.  Alas !  what 
few  remnants  have  we  of  their  existence  !  They,  no  doubt, 
thought  themselves  grave  and  learned  and  of  much  account  ; 
we,  their  children,  know  not  their  resting  place  !  It  is  with 
them  as  it  is  with  the  "glorious  Greeks  of  old,"  of  whom  the 
poet  sings  : 

"  Their  bones  are  mingled  with  the  mould, 
Their  dust  is  on  the  wind. " 

Once  on  the  shore  there  was  no  resisting  the  temptation  to 
"  wanton  with  the  breakers."  Lines  of  rocks  ran  far  out,  with 
gaps  and  channels  here  and  there,  which  we  took  a  pleasure  in 
clearing  at  a  bound.  Those  rocks  are  all  encrusted  with  tiny 
shell-fish.  In  some  spots  it  is  difiicult  to  distinguish  between 
the  one  and  the  other  ;  and  it  is  patent  that  those  animalculse 
must  have  entered  largely  into  the  constitution  of  the  jagged 
reefs.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what  millions  of  myriads  of 
those  little  things  are  born  and  petrified  round  old  ocean's 
shores.  The  outer  point  of  those  reefs  gained,  there  grew  the 
magnificent  algic  groves,  whose  long  arms  swung  and  swayed 
with  the  tide's  motion  like  forest-boughs  in  the  wind.  The 
water  looked  blackish  and  shrecUich.  Profound  it  was,  and  the 
mind  shrank  back  in  terror  from  the  view  of  it.    I  never  look 


upon  such  a  sight  that  visions  of  childish  descent  into  bottomless 
regions  do  not  pass  before  me.  In  vain  do  I  recollect  that  beau- 
tiful description  of  the  sea  in  Bryant's  "  Sella"  : — 

We  entered  the  great  deep,  and  passed  below 

His  billows,  into  boundless  spaces,  lit 

With  a  green  sunshine.    Here  were  mighty  groves 

Far  down  the  ocean  valleys,  and  between 

Lay  what  might  seem  fair  meadows,  softly  tinged 

With  orange  and  with  crimson.    Here  arose 

Tall  stems,  that,  rooted  in  the  depths  below, 

Swung  idly  with  the  motions  of  the  sea  ; 

And  here  were  shrubberies  in  whose  mazy  screen 

The  creatures  of  the  deep  made  haunt. 

Here  the  tangle  spread 

Its  broad  thick  fronds  with  pleasant  bowers  beneath  ; 
And  oft  we  trod  a  waste  of  pearly  sands 
Spotted  with  rosy  sheJls,  and  thence  looked  in 
At  caverns  of  the  ssa,  whose  rock-roofed  halls 
Lay  in  blue  twilight.    As  we  moved  along, 
The  dwellers  of  the  deep,  in  mighty  herds, 
Passed  by  us  :  reverently  thej'  passed  us  by — 
Long  trains  of  dolphins  rolling  through  the  brine  ; 
Huge  whales  that  drew  the  waters  after  them, 
A  torrent  stream  ;  and  hideous  hammer- sharks, 
Chasing  their  prey  ;  I  shuddered  as  they  came— 
Gently  they  turned  aside  and  gave  us  room," 

It  is  not  on  such  a  pleasing  phantasy  the  imagination  will 
dwell ;  but  rather  it  will  conjure  up,  with  Schiller's  magic  aid, 
pictures  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis — of  the  grim  knight  who  threw 
the  gold  cup  into  the  seething  current,  and  stake*  his  fair 
daughter's  hand  as  the  prize  of  the  Ritter  who  should  fetch  it 
back  i  and  then  the  plunge  into  the  boiling  deeps — the  multi- 
tudes of  hungry  devil  fishes — the  horrid  caverns — the  jutting 
sharp  rocks — the  golden  cup  gleaming  far  down — the  grasp — the 
struggle — and  then  the  thousand  eyes  waiting  in  vain  to  see  the 
brave  one  issue  from  the  flood  !    Oh,  that  inscrutable  sea ! 

After  this  poetic  reverie  we  return  leisurely  to  the  beach,  where 
we  amuse  ourselves  with  searching  for  shells,  which  are  to  be 
found  here  in  all  varieties.  Pleasant  it  is  to  vary  the  occupa- 
tion by  scaling  a  few  metres  of  the  cliff,  and  there  stop,  cling- 
ing, and  look  up  to  the  towering  height  above.  There  is  a  special 
little  inlet  here  called  Port  a  Durris,  completely  shut  in  by  a 
high  wall  of  rocks,  with  a  low  and  arched  opening  for  an  only 
entrance — hence  the  name.  This  is  a  very  concealed  and  inte- 
resting spot,  the  rage  of  all  ntral  sightseers,  who  crowd  here  on 
Sundays,  and  lie  or  stroll  about  in  groups,  as  if  unwilling  to  lose 
sight  of  so  fascinating  a  retreat.  One  of  our  party  proposed  a 
visit  to  the  caves  near  hand,  a  proposal  readily  assented  to.  But 
the  progress  thither  was  so  slow  and  hazardous  that  more  than 
once  didjsome  of  us  repent  of  our  rashness.  Up  the  face  of 
precipitous  rocks — over  apices  that  cut  like  knives — striding  deep 
chasms — clambering  here  like  bats — there  hanging  pendent  over 
the  tide — such  was  the  modus  operandi.  A  false  step  would 
often  have  spelt  catastrophe.  But  once  the  dangerous  journey 
over  we  felt  more  than  repaid  for  all  our  labour.  Magnificent 
rocks,  crowned  with  ferns  and  sea- orchis,  lay  all  round  us  in 
bewildering,  awe-inspiring  magnitude.  Silence  reigned  among 
them,  save  for  the  sound  of  the  sea.  What  solitude  might  be 
enjoyed  here  for  ever  !  We  found  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern,  whence,  scared  by  our  approach,  issued  a  pigeon  with  a 
whirr,  and  shot  away  out  of  sight.  This  is  a  minor  cave  ;  the  sun- 
light penetrates  to  its  inmost  limit,  where  we  found  many  an  "im- 
mortal name"  traced  upon  a  huge  boulder  which  seems  deposited 
there  for  receiving  such  impressions.  The  floor  is  composed  of 
thick  layers  of  black  dry  mould. 

Leaving  this  we  entered  another  huge  archway,  and  found 
ourselves  in  something  like  the  body  of  a  cathedral,  only  that 
never  was  cathedral  aisle  or  pillar  so  majestic  as  the  seamed 
and  unchiselled  walls  of  granite  whicli  here  shot  straight  up, 
forming  a  narrow  dome  above  us.  This  sanctuary  of  nature  is 
lighted  sufliciently,  for  the  sea  breaks  in  again  between  it  and 
the  mainland,  and  thus  the  sunlight  enters  from  each  opening. 
Issuing  thence  we  found  ourselves  in  a  noble  amphitheatre,  and 
here  let  us  stand  for  a  moment,  flooded  over  with  the  light 
which  now  falls  lavish  from  the  blue  cerulean  of  heaven,  feeling 
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the  soft  wind  fanning  our  faces,  and  contemplating  the  billows 
that  roll  in  tumultuously  to  our  feet.  Far  away  to  the  horizon 
we  can  strain  our  gaze,  shut  in  as  we  are,  and  see  the  ocean 
brimming  and  rising  to  infinitude — we  cannot  lift  our  eyes  to  the 
blue  sky  without  a  flood  of  pleasing  awe  overflowing  us  ;  and  if 
we  want  a  sign  of  life,  these,  overhead,  swallows  are  shooting 
within  the  circuit  of  our  vision  with  a  rapidity  like  that  of 
lightning,  chirping  after  their  own  sweet  manner.  In  such  a 
situation,  one  feels  extremely  free  and  bleat — all  baseness  has 
dropped  from  human  nature — dispositions  and  thoughts  float 
triumphant  through  us  which,  we  feel  assured,  are  highest  and 
noblest,  and  have  kin  with  the  All- Wise  Spirit  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  universe.  What  a  frightful  discord  it  would  make  if  the 
question  were  here  obtruded  upon  us  :  Is  life  worth  the  living  ? 

"An  opening  in  the  headland,  opposite  the  archway  above- 
mentioned,  reveals  the  cave  proper.  Here  we  entered,  travers- 
ing hollow- sounding  aisles  and  passages,  growing  dimmer 
and  dimmer,  until  want  of  light  forbade  us  to  venture  further. 
When  we  stopped  we  knew  not  how  distant  still  might  be 
the  end.  We  gazed  fearfully  into  the  cavern,  where  nothing  I 
but  darkness  was  visible,  and  contented  ourselves  with  shoot- 
ing stones  into  it  to  sound  its  depths.  Those  caves  are 
said  to  have  been  the  habitat  of  vast  flocks  of  pigeons  some 
time  ago,  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  have  now  forsaken 
the  colony  and  chosen  a  home  in  a  similar  situation  farther 
North.  The  sublime  aspect  of  those  caveai,  and  indeed  of  the 
ensemhle  of  this  cape,  has  left  a  profound  impression  on  me.  I 
had  not  known  for  a  long  time  that  such  sights  were  to  be 
obtained  at  Innishowen  Head  :  I  now  think  it  as  well  worth  a 
visit  as  the  Giants'  Causeway. 

Quitting  the  scene  of  those  caves,  we  wended  our  way  along 
the  shore  for  some  distance,  then  clomb  the  pathless  slope,  with 
many  stages,  and  finally  set  back  for  a  walk  along  the  heathery 
heights.    It  was  a  walk  of  some  two  miles  in  length,  and  might 
have  been  made  much  longer.    Would  that  I  could  set  in  a 
fitting  verbal  frame  the  picture  of  it  which  remains  on  my 
memory  !    flere  you  have  the  great  weltering  ocean,  swaying  in 
unrest,  sunlight  and  cloud-shadow  playing  upon  its  bosom. 
You  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  dizzy  cliflf,  and  far  below  you  the 
billows  are  throwing  themselves  upon  the  blackened  rocks,  or 
sliding  on  the  sandy  reaches.    You  hear  their  fall  and  rush, 
and  the  wrapping  away  of  the  smoothed  pebbles  with  the  re- 
fluent waters.    Your  gaze  is  riveted — you  could  look  for  ever — 
feed  your  e^se  with  the  sight  until  you  became  one  with  the 
venerable  cliff  head  on  which  you  stand  ;  for  I  take  you  to  be  one 
whom,  in  the  far  ofl'  days  of  youth,  the  infinite  beauty  of  a 
rural  stream  won  over — an  avowed  adorer  and  lover  of  a  divinity 
whose  charms  are  endless  in  variety  as  in  extent.    It  is  the 
same  conception — less  vivid,  be  assured — which  reveals  to  you 
now  your  startling   innate   sympathy  with  the  resounding 
sea.      Here   you  find  a  pair  of  rivulets  footing  their  way 
slantingly  all  down  the  long  descent,  until  at  last  they  fall 
into  the  embrace  of  the  resistless  charmer  who  drew  them  from 
their  mountain  home.    There,  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  vast  portions  of  land  lean  over,  in  part  riven  from  the 
parent  mass,  as  if  by  some  power  more  terrific  than  lightning  : 
deep  and  sunless  is  the  rift,  and  you  shudder  to  think  of  the 
day  when  these  shall  go  thundering  down  into  the  watery  pro- 
found.   There,  fierce  and  forbidding  of  aspect,  stands  a  com- 
pany of  disparted  rocks,  each  tapering  until  its  apex  seems  scarce 
able  to  afi"ord  footing  to  a  sea  fowl.  Here  you  creep  tremblingly 
to  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  and  with  Imuch  effort  can  steadily 
look  over.    Or  you  fling  off  a  stone  with  all  your  might, 
thinking  to  mark  its  fall  some  distance  out  at  sea.  You 
watch  it  for   a  considerable  time,  but  when  far  down  it 
suddenly  vanishes,  and  you  neither  see  nor  hear  anything  more 
of  it.    Or,  withdrawing  a  few  dozen  paces  inland,  you  can  walk 
knee  deep  in  odorous  heather  and  all  the  luxurious  herbage  of 
the  wild.     And  yonder  a  long  line  of  white  beach  fringes  the 
ocean's  rim,  and  you  mark  in  a  green  valley,  its  mission  of 
love  and  beneficence  performed,  a  river  come  bright  and  brim 
ming  to  the  main.    How  can  you  walk  in  the  midst  of  such 
beauty  as  this  and  not  own  yourself  emparadised  ? 

And  this  day,  which  I  have  thus  tried  to  consecrate,  is  but  an 
edition  of  many  such  spent  at  various  points  of  interest  and 


beauty  along  this  sublime  coast  of  Donegal.  There  are  Mossy- 
Glen,  Tramone,  and  Culdatf  Bays,  and  the  Heads  of  Dunmoro, 
Glengad,  and  Malin,  whose  characteristics  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  adequately  describe.  They  are  all  easily  accessible, 
yet  have  so  much  of  difficulty  and  originality  as  to  render  them 
supremely  interesting.  They  have  escaped  the  pest  of  being 
*'  overdone."  

DIRGE  FOR  CUCHULLIN. 

Paraphrased  from  the  Irish,  ' 

BV  PATRICK  BAKDAN. 

[Cucbullin  w.is  a  knight  of  the  Red  Branch,  and  flourished  about 
the  birth  of  Christ.  His  daring  exploits  are  the  subjects  of  mauy 
ancient  Irish  poems.] 

Blest  be  thy  soul,  great  Semo's  son ! 

Though  all  thy  mortal  pow'r  is  gone  ; 

Thy  speed  was  like  the  rapid  stream  ; 

Thy  stroke  was  like  the  lightning's  gleam  ; 

Thy  road  was  through  the  ranks  of  death  ; 

Thy  bright  sword  never  sought  a  sheath  ; 

Blest  be  thy  soul,  great  Semo's  son  ! 

Chief  of  Dunscaith  !  thy  deeds  are  done. 

The  mighty  fell  'neath  Tara's  wall, 

And  there  is  woe  in  Cormac's  hall. 

The  king  may  for  thy  absence  mourn, 

But  nevermore  wilt  thou  return  ; 

And  though  his  foes  are  gath'ring  round, 

Thy  shield  wilt  nevermore  resound. 

Soft  be  thy  rest  within  thy  cave. 

Green  Tura's  chief  !  the  good,  the  brave  ! 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  C&PTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 
Chapter  I. 

I  was  born  in  ,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  about  the 

bet^innincj  of  the  vear  1TG3.  My  father,  though  the  head  and 
representative  of  our  ancient  family,  had  been  for  a  great  part 
of  his  life  as  quiet  and  suflering  a  Papist  as  the  Protestant  as- 
cendancy could  in  its  most  fastidious  moments  require,  l-ven 
the  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745  appealed  in  vain  to  his  hereditary 
sympathies  ;  nor  could  all  the  pains  taken  by  the  Government, 
on  that  and  other  occasions,  to  persuade  him  and  his  family  that 
they  were  notorious  rebels,  produce  any  overt  act  that  at  all  re- 
sembled such  a  propensity. 

One  of  the  counsellors  of  the  Crown,  in  the  year  1743,  when 
there  was  an  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that,  as  the  Papists  one  hundred  years  before  had  begun  a  mas- 
sacre on  the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  ought  now  to  return 
the  compliment  by  falling  in  the  same  unceremonious  manner 
upon  the  Papists.  But  even  this  hint  was  lost  upon  my  imper- 
turbable father.  Not  only  he,  but  four-fifths  of  his  country- 
men, seemed  sunk  into  such  a  close  resemblance  of  beasts  of 
burthen  as  might  have  gone  far  to  satisfy  that  doubter  men- 
tioned by  Bolingbroke,  who  said  "he  never  could  believe  that 
slavery  was  of  Divine  institution  till  he  beheld  subjects  born 
with  bunches  on  their  backs  like  camels,  and  kings  with  combs 
upon  their  heads  like  cocks."  Whether  the  Paputs  of  that 
period  had  bunches  on  their  backs  is  not  ascertained,  but  that 
they  were  treated  as  if  they  had  is  agreed  on  all  sides. 

An  event,  however,  happened  a  few  years  before  I  came  into 
the  world,  which  at  length  roused  all  the  family  spirit  in  my 
father,  and  drove  him  to  take  that  station  m  the  affairs  of  ire- 
land  which  the  House  of  Rock  seems  destined  at  all  times  to 
assume.  .  .  . 

As  property  and  education  are  the  best  securities  against 
discontent  and  violence,  the  Government,  in  its  zeal  for  the 
advancement  of  our  family,  took  especial  care  that  we  should 
be  as  little  as  possible  encumbered  with  either.  Of  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  education  I  shall  speak  in  a  aubse- 
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quent  chapter  ;  but  of  the  pains  taken  by  our  rulers  to  prevent 
us  being  spoiled  by  property,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  a 
few  of  their  enactments  on  the  subject. 

By  the  laws  which  existed  when  I  was  born,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  Papists  were  declared  to  be  incapable  of  pur- 
chasing estates,  or  of  taking  lands,  farms,  or  houses  for  a  longer 
period  than  thirty-one  years  ;  and  lest,  under  this  short  and 
precarious  tenure,  they  might  contrive  to  acquire  a  dangerous 
degree  of  competence,  there  was  a  clause  in  the  Act  obliging 
them  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  profit  rent  to  the  landlord,  leaving 
them  only  the  other  third  for  the  expense  of  tillage  and  sub- 
sistence. Upon  any  infraction  of  these  provisions,  either  from 
the  lenity  of  the  landlord,  or  from  any  private  arrangement 
between  him  and  his  tenant,  the  whole  property  so  situated 
became  the  prey  of  the  first  Protestant  discoverer  who  was 
lucky  enough  to  detect  the  transaction  and  bring  it  before  the 
courts  of  law. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  a  Roman  Catholic  con- 
trived to  secure  a  few  gleanings  from  the  scythe  of  the  law,  any 
one  of  his  sons — no  matter  how  young,  for  Protestants  of  all 
sizes  were  thankfully  received — might,  by  professing  to  become 
a  convert  to  the  Established  Church,  not  only  enter  into  imme- 
diate possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  father's  fortune, 
but  constitute  himself,  by  this  act  of  conversion,  heir-at-law  to 
the  whole,  with  full  power  to  mortgage,  sell,  or  otherwise 
alienate  the  reversion  of  it  from  his  family  for  ever.* 

My  father  was  one  of  those  industrious  Papists  who  managed 
to  "deceive  the  Senate"  and  make  themselves  easy  and  com- 
fortable. He  had  even  purchased  privately  a  small  estate,  which 
he  was  about  to  transfer  in  trust  to  a  poor  Protestant  barber, 
who  had  long  made  himself  convenient  to  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen in  this  wayt ;  and  who,  though  his  own  property  did  not 
exceed  a  few  pounds  in  value,  actually  held  in  fee  the  estates  of 
most  of  the  Catholic  gentry  in  the  county.  Let  me  add,  too, 
for  the  honour  of  human  nature  and  periwig-making,  that, 
though  the  legislature  had  set  a  high  premium  on  perfidy,  and 
even  delared  by  aresoluiiou,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  their  jour- 
nals, that  "  prosecuting  and  iji/o/mwi^f  wjaiad  Papists  was  an 
honourable  service  to  the  Government,"  this  Protestant  barber 
was  never  known  to  betray  his  trust — but  remained  the  faithful 
dep.jsitary  of  this  proscribed  wealth,  v/liich  an  "  honourable" 
hint  to  the  law  officers  would  have  made  his  own  for  ever. 

Before,  however,  my  father  was  able  to  effect  the  transfer  an 
informer  had  put  the  proper  authorities  in  possession  of  the 
secret,  and — I  blush  to  state  it — this  informer  was  one  of  his 

*  In  an  address  presented  by  the  Catholics  to  George  III.,  in  the 
year  1775,  this  grievance  is  thus  stated  : — "  By  the  laws  now  in  force 
in  this  kingdom,  a  son,  however  undutiful  or  profligate,  shall  not 
merely,  by  the  merit  of  conforming  to  the  established  religion,  deprive 
the'  Roman  Catholic  father  of  that  free  and  full  possession  of  his 
estate,  that  power  to  mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  his  affairs  may  require  ;  bub  shall  himself  have  full  liberty 
immediately  to  mortgage  or  otherwise  alienate  the  reversion  of  that 
estate  from  his  family  for  over  ;  a  regulation  by  which  a  father,  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  nature,  is  put  under  the  power  of  his  son,  and 
through  which  an  early  dissoluteness  is  not  only  suffered  but  encour- 
aged, by  giving  a  pernicious  privilege,  the  frequent  use  of  which  has 
broken  the  hearts  of  many  deserving  parents,  and  entailed  poverty 
and  despair  on  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  opulent  families  in  this 
kingdom.'' 

+  Instances  of  this  highly  honourable  humanity  were  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Protestants  at  that  time,  "Neither  the  menaces  of 
power,"  says  Mr.  O'Connor,  "nor  the  contagion  of  example,  nor  the 
influence  of  religious  hatred,  nor  the  prejudices  of  party,  could  eradi- 
cate the  seeds  of  humanity.  They  connived  at,  encouraged,  and  aided 
evasions  of  the  penalties  and  provisions  of  these  iniquitous  statutes. 
Many  of  them  concealed  proscribed  priests  in  their  houses,  and  be- 
came trustees  or  purchasers  of  properties  and  settlements  of  estates 
for  Catholics,  in  order  to  favour  their  industry,  and  protect  them 
from  the  ruin  of  the  Gavel  Act." — History  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  In 
order,  however,  to  frustrate  this  humane  interference,  the  spiteful 
legislature  brought  in  a  bill,  enacting  that  "  all  leases  or  purchases 
in  trust  for  Papists  shall  belong  to  the  first  Protestant!  discoverer, 
and  that  no  plea  or  demurrer  should  be  allowed  to  any  bill  of  disco- 
very relative  to  such  trusts,"  &;c. 


own  sons  ;*  who,  the  day  after  he  had  thus  betrayed  his  father, 
was  received  a  welcome  convert  into  the  bosom  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

This  precious  system  of  proselytism,  which  hoped  to  make 
good  Protestants  out  of  bad  sons,  and  to  improve  the  religion 
of  the  people  by  ruining  their  morale,  succeeded  but  little  with 
the  obstinate  Irish,  who  remained  attached  to  their  faith  and 
their  fathers  in  spite  of  it.  My  unlucky  brother,  indeed  (or 
rather  half-brother,  for  he  was  by  the  second  Mrs.  Rock,  and 
I  by  the  third),  formed  a  sad  exception  to  this  honourable 
character  ;  and  was  altogether  a  convert  worthy  of  a  Church 
which  could  take  such  means  to  recruit  its  ranks.  In  his 
double  capacity  of  informer  and  proselyte  he  entered  into  pos- 
session of  all  the  earnings  of  many  a  long  day  of  toil,  and  my 
father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  reduced  to  beggary,  f 

Let  it  always  be  recollected  that  the  laws  which  encouraged 
such  crimes  were  not  the  relics  of  any  dark  superstitious  age, 
but  had  been  enacted  in  one  of  the  golden  periods  of  English 
literature,  and  remained,  like  "phantoms  wandering  by  the 
light  of  day,"  amidst  the  general  and  increasing  illumination  of 
Europe. 

Thus  beggared,  and,  as  it  were,  disinherited  by  his  own  child, 
my  father  (the  antiquity  of  whose  ancestry  was,  as  the  reader 
has  seen,  sufliciently  venerable  to  justify  the  mortification  which 
he  felt  at  this  reverse)  was  obliged,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to 
"join  the  labouring  train,"  and  sink  into  that  class  of  wretched 
cottiers,  who  then,  as  now,  occupied  the  very  nadir  of  human 
existence. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  felt  the  good  efifects  of  poverty  and 
oppression  in  quickening  and  bringing  into  play  the  hereditary 
tendencies  of  his  nature.  The  first  public  occasion,  however,  on 
which  he  displayed  his  talents  (though  traceable,  like  all  our 
other  opportunities  of  distinction,  to  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment) was  less  directly  connected  with  Church  and  State 
than  those  which  succeeded. 

The  origin  of  my  father's  debut  in  insurrection  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  the  year  1702,  the  landlords  of  Munster,  tempted  by  an 
increased  demand  for  pasturage,  had  inclosed  those  commons  on 
which  they  had  given  their  poor  tenants  a  right  of  feeding  ;  and 
either  turned  whole  swarms  of  those  wretches  out  of  their  scanty 
holdings,  or  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  greedy  monopolists  (at 
that  time  called  "land-pirates,"  but  since  honoured  with  the 
less  offensive  name  of  middlemen),  who,  having  bid  «n  enormous 
rent  for  these  newly  inclosed  lands,  wrung  a  proportionate  rent 
out  of  the  miserable  tenants  to  whom  they  underlet  them.  Such 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  my  father's  talents  were  brought 
into  active  service.^ 

Though  our  family  had  been  so  little  heard  of  for  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  yet  in  one  respect  they  had  been  by 
no  means  idle.  They  were,  as  Swift  says,  "  the  principal 
breeders  of  the  nation  ;"  and  when  to  this  enormous  increase 
of  their  numbers  we  add  the  large  stock  of  misery  and  igno- 
rance which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  they  had 
been  laying  in  all  that  time,  it  must  be  granted  that,  on  their 
reappearance  in  public  life,  they  came  eminently  qualified  to 
attract  attention,  and  to  take  that  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
which  under  the  same  Government  patronage  they  have  main- 
tained to  the  present  day. 

The  first  title  which  my  father  and  his  adherents  assumed 
was  that  of  levellers — their  interference  with  public  matters 
being  as  yet  confined  to  levelling  inclosures  of  commons,  turning 
up  new-made  roads,  and  other  little  pndudia  of  outrage  and  vio- 
lence. They  were  soon,  however,  summoned  to  a  higher  sphere 
of  action.  The  tithe  system  began  to  attract  my  worthy  father's 
attention,  and  to  disclose  to  him  those  inexhaustible  sources  of 

*  I  must  say,  for  the  honour  of  the  family,  that  the  mother  of  this 
unnatural  young  Rock  was  suspected  of  having  some  of  the  Crom- 
well blood  in  her  veins,  being  descended,  as  it  was  whispered,  from 
an  Oliverian  drummer. 

+  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  learned  Irish  antiquary,  used  to  relate,  as 
his  biographer  tells  us,  that  his  father,  after  the  Revolution,  was 
obliged  to  plough  his  own  fields,  and  that  he  would  often  say  to  his 
sons,  "  Boys,  you  must  not  be  insolent  to  the  poor.  I  am  the  son  of 
a  gentleman,  but  ye  are  the  children  of  a  ploughman. " 


discord  which  have  made  it  onQ  of  the  beat  cards  in  the  handa  of 
our  family  ever  since. 

Aa  the  clergy  found  the  aourcea  of  their  incomes  diminished 
by  the  extension  of  pasturage,  they  pressed  in  proportion  more 
heavily  on  that  indigent  class  of  occupiers  whom  the  quantity 
of  land  thrown  out  of  tillage  left  chiefly  chargeable  with  their 
support.  To  be  ground  down  by  a  hard-hearted  landlord  was 
galling  enough  to  the  poor  Catholic  ;  but  to  have  both  body  and 
spirit  waated  away  in  thanklesa  labour  in  order  to  aupport  in 
luxury  the  ministers  of  that  religion  by  which  his  own  faith  was 
proscribed,  his  children  tempted  to  turn  traitors,  and  himself 
chained  down  in  misery  and  bondage — this,  indeed,  was  a  re- 
finement in  misery — a  sort  of  complicated  infliction,  which,  if 
ever  the  art  of  driving  a  people  mad  should  again  become  the 
study  of  a  Christian  Government,  deserves  to  be  remembered 
among  its  moat  efficacioua  rules. 

To  reform  this  grievance  was  the  object  of  my  father's  second 
appearance  in  the  lield,  and  hia  followers  on  that  occasion  took 
the  name  of  Whiteboys — a  title  adopted,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, on  account  of  the  white  shirts  they  wore,  and  long  the 
most  favourite  of  all  those  "vagrant  denominations  by  which," 
as  Mr.  Grattan  says,  "tumult  delights  to  describe  itself." 

And  here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  truth  of  that  memorable 
saying  of  Lord  Redesdale — that  "  there  is  in  Ireland  one  law 
for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the  poor" — a  sentence  which  ought 
to  be  written  up,  like  the  "  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,"  over  the 
doorway  of  every  inferior  law  court  in  Ireland. 

In  1735  the  landowners  had  combined  against  the  Agistment 
tithe — had  formed  illegal  associations  in  almost  every  county 
to  defray  the  expenaes  of  resisting  this  claim,  and  indemnify 
those  who  had  auifered  by  reaisting  it.  But  did  the  legislature 
punish  these  gentlemen  Whiteboys  i  On  the  contrary,  they 
turned  Whiteboys  themselves ;  and,  defying  both  judges  and 
clergy,  settled  the  matter  as  summarily  as  Captain  Rock  him- 
self could  have  done. 

In  1762, 1786,  &c.,  &c.,  the  miserable  and  starving  cottiers 
upon  whom  those  Protestant  landholders  had  thrown  the  whole 
support  of  the  Protestant  Church,  dared  to  imitate  their  betters 
(in  all  but  injustice),  and  combined  against  an  exaction  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  tyranny.  It  is  needless  to  say  what 
waa  the  difference  of  their  fate — transportation — hanging — Acts 
"calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Barbary* — everything  but 
relief,  compassion,  or  even  inquiry. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  in  addition  to  his  organisation  and 
command  of  the  'Whiteboys,  my  father  also  lent  his  powerful 
aid  to  the  Oak-boys  and  Hearts-of- Steel ;  the  former  of  whom 
took  arms  the  following  year — 1763 — to  get  rid  of  a  species  of 
corvee,  called  the  six  days'  labour,  and  the  latter  some  years 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  various  acts  of  oppression  on  the 
estate  of  an  absentee  nobleman — like  those  by  which  the  agent 
of  Jjord  Courtenay  lately  drove  the  county  of  Limerick  into 
revolt. 

As  the  two  latter  insurrections  were  composed  chiefly  of 
Northern  Protestants,  some  over-strict  Catholics  have  doubted 
whether  my  father  would  condescend  to  meddle  with  them.  But 
the  Rocks  are  no  bigots  in  fighting  matters ;  nor  indeed  at  all 
particular  as  to  whom  they  fi^ht  ivith,  so  it  be  but  against  the  j 
common  enemy — i.e.,  generally  speaking,  the  constituted  autho; 
rities  for  the  time  being.  I  can  easily,  therefore,  believe  that 
my  venerable  parent  belonged  not  only  to  Whiteboys,  Oak-boys, 
Heart- of- Steel  boys,  but  to  all  other  fraternities  of  boys  then 
existing  whose  sports  were  at  all  likely  to  end  in  the  attitude 
thus  described  by  Virgil — "  Ludere  imidentes  pueros." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  transactions  I  came  into  the  world — 


*  Arthur  Young,  in  speaking  of  the  Whiteboys  of  this  period, 
says  : — "  Acts  were  passed  for  their  punishment  which  seemed  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  Barbary,  This  arose  to  such  a  height,  that 
by  one  they  were  to  be  hanged,  under  circumstances,  without  the 
formalities  of  a  trial — which,  though  repealed  the  following  session, 
marks  the  spirit  of  punishment ;  while  others  remain  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  would,  if  executed,  tend  more  to  raise  than  quell  an  insur- 
rection. From  all  which  it  ia  manifest  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land never  thought  of  a  radical  cure,  from  overlooking  the  real  cause 
of  disease,  which  in  fact  lay  in  themselves,  and  not  in  the  wretches 
they  doomed  to  the  gallows," 


on  the  very  day  (aa  my  mother  has  often  mentioned  to  m<», 
making  a  aign  of  the  cross  on  her  breast  at  the 'same  time)  when 
Father  Sheehy,  the  good  parish  priest  of  Clogheen,  was  hanged 
at  Clonmel  on  the  testimony  of  a  perjured  witness,  fi)r  a  crime 
of  which  he  was  aa  innocent  aa  the  babe  unborn.  This  execu- 
tion of  Father  Sheehy  was  one  of  those  coupj  d'etot  of  the  Irish 
authorities  which  they  used  to  perform  at  stated  intervals,  and 
which  saved  them  the  trouble  of  further  atrocities  for  some  time 
to  come. 

As  tithe  matters  seemed  likely  to  occupy  so  much  of  the 
attention  of  our  family,  and  I  happened  to  be  my  father's  tenth 
son,  it  struck  him  that  the  ancient  Irish  custom  of  dedicating  the 
tenth  child  to  the  Church  might  be  revived  in  my  person  with 
considerable  propriety.  He  accordingly  had  me  christened 
Decimus  (which  he  had  learning  enough  to  know  was  Latin  for 
"tenth"),  and  resolved,  if  my  talent  lay  that  way,  to  bring  me 
up  exclusively  to  the  tithe  department.  How  far  my  career  in 
this  sacred  line  has  justified  his  fond  paternal  hopes  it  ia  not  for 
me  to  determine.  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  always  been  my 
pride  and  ambition  to  uphold  the  glory  of  the  name  of  Rock, 
and  transmit  it  with,  if  possible,  increased  lustre  to  my  de- 
scendants. 

I  should  mention  also  among  the  motives  that  determined 
him  to  this  step  a  singular  prophecy  which  had  long  existed  in 
our  family,  and  which,  though  little  heeded  by  him  in  the  time 
of  his  comfort  and  hope,  he  now  clung  to  with  that  fondneaa  of 
belief  of  which  a  good  Catholic  driven  to  deapair  alone  ia 
capable.    It  ran  thus  : — 

"  As  long  as  Ireland  shall  pretend, 

Like  sugar-loaf  turned  upside  down. 
To  stand  upon  its  smaller  end, 

So  long  shall  live  old  Rock's  renewn. 

,  *'  Aa  long  aa  Popish  spade  and  scythe 
Shall  dig  and  cut  the  Sassanagh's  tithe  ; 
And  Popish  purses  pay  the  tolls, 
On  heaven's  road,  for  Sassanagh  souls — 
Aa  long  as  millions  shall  kneel  down 
To  ask  of  thousands  for  their  own. 
While  thousands  proudly  turn  away, 
And  to  the  millions  answer  "  nay" — 
So  long  the  merry  reign  shall  bej 
Of  Captain  Eook  and  his  family." 
(to  be  continued.) 


TO  SPERANZA. 

BY  FELICITAS. 

Long  may  thy  reign,  Speranza,  be 
As  queen  of  poetry's  empery, 

And  priestess  fair  of  song  ! 
Entrancing  is  the  inspiring  strain 
Which  in  my  soul  thou'st  waked  again, 

And  which  had  slumbered  long. 

With  magic  touch,  with  seraph  art, 
Thou  wakest  in  my  inmost  heart 

Each  tender,  trembling  chord  ; 
And  stirrest  solemn  feelings,  such 
As  only  prayer  can  rouse  so  much, 

And  hope  of  heaven's  reward. 

Thou  art  lerne's  joy  and  pride  ! 
The  palm  of  poesy  abide 

With  thee  yet  many  a  year  ! 
Young,  like  the  eagle,  may  thy  Muse 
But  grow,  nor  time  thy  power  abuse  ! 

And  distant  be  thy  bier  ! 


This  incident  of  the  Crimean  war  ia  now  related  in  Paris  : — 
An  Irishman  of  the  88th  Regiment  was  brought  up  for  striking 
a  French  sentinel.  On  being  asked  to  explain  the  matter,  the 
Irishman  said — "I  heard  somebody  say,  'Qui  va  la!'  *  Je,' 
says  I,  speaking  the  language.  'Ou  est  votre  lanteme  !'  '  II 
est  sortie,'  says  I,  meaning  it  waa  gone  out.  '  Comment  V 
says  he.    'Well,  come  on,'  says  I ;  and  I  knocked  him  down." 


\ 
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TWO  YANKEE  TOURISTS. 


One  day  (says  Louis  Blanc  in  La  Semaine  Fmnfaise)  I  was  at 
Versailles  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  sitting.  An  usher 
told  me  that  two  persons  were  asking  for  me.  I  saw  those  per- 
sons :  they  were  two  Americans,  types  of  the  purest  Yankee, 
who  presented  themselves  to  me  as  unknown  friends  ;  they  had 
read  my,  books,  they  said,  and  they  ardently  desired  to  see  me. 
I  thanked  them  ;  then,  thinking  that  they  were  desirous  of 
being  present  at  a  sitting,  I  offered  to  get  places  for  theui. 

"  No,"  they  answered,  "  all  that  we  wish  to  see  is  the  Council 
Chamber." 

I  conducted  them  to  it.  Tiie  moment  they  entered  it,  with- 
out even  casting  a  glance  around  to  get  a  general  view  of  the 
Chamber,  they  asked  me  : 

"  Could  you  show  us  Mr.  Gambetta'a  place  ?'' 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  this  curiosity  ;  however,  I  complied 
with  the  singular  request  of  my  Yankees,  and  I  pointed  out  to 
them  the  stall  where  Gambetta  (who  was  not  then  President  of 
the  Chamber)  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  Immediately  the  two 
Americans,  one  after  the  other,  coolly,  deliberately,  and  metho- 
dically, with  lips  closed,  with  a  grave  countenance,  and  a  fixed 
look,  like  people  charged  with  accomplishing  a  grave  task,  sat 
down  in  the  stall,  got  up,  and  sat  down  a  second  time,  one  after 
the  other,  as  if  they  were  trying  the  solidity  of  the  seat. 

I  was  looking  on  at  the  scene,  quite  bewildered  in  endeavour- 
ing to  understand  this  singular  manner  of  visiting  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  when  one  of  the  Yankees  said  to  me  : 

"  Mr.  Louis  Bianc,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  us 
your  own  place  also  V 

Curious  to  observe  their  behaviour  in  presence  of  my  own 
place,  I  conducted  them  to  it.  Arrived  there,  without  unlock- 
ing their  teeth,  just  like  the  first  time,  they  sat  in  my  place, 
got  up  alternately,  and  sat  down  again,  each  in  his  turn,  just 
like  two  gymnasts  repeating  an  exercise.  In  the  end  they  drew 
note-booka  from  the  pockets  of  their  jackets  and  wrote  : 

"  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Versailles. — Sat  in  the  armchairs  of 
the  honourable  Gambettu  and  Louis  Blanc,  deputies." 

A  SCIENTIFIC  SUFFERER. 

By  Max  Adeler, 

"You  are  a  professional  tramp,  are  you  not,  Smith  1"  asked 
the  magistrate. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Smith,  drawing  himself  up  proudly.  "I 
am  a  scientist." 

"  Humph  !  What  does  a  scientist  want  going  up  the  blind 
alley  behind  Milliken's  store  and  trying  the  latch  of  the  door  ?" 

"  I  was  looking  for  a  quiet  place  to  go  into  and  think,  you 
know." 

"  Think  about  what  V 

"  Why,  you  see,  last  week  I  got  a  letter  from  Professor  Hux- 
ley, calling  my  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  the  phrase,  '  Dead 
as  Julius  Caesar,'  and  saying  how  important  it  is  to  ascertain 
precisely  how  dead  Julius  Ctesar  is,  so  that  future  comparisons 
may  be  accurate.  I  have  been  meditating  upon  the  subject  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  a  thorough  inquiry." 

"  Have  you  reached  any  conclusions  ?" 

' '  A  few,  your  honour.  One  is  that  the  real  reason  why  Csesar 
never  wore  trousers,  a  circumstance  that  you  may  have  observed 
in  pictures  of  him,  was  not  that  he  could  not  afi'ord  them,  but 
that  he  could  get  along  better  bare-legged  when  he  waded  across 
the  Rubicon.  This  settles  a  question  that  has  puzzled  scientists 
for  centuries." 

' '  That  is  as  far  as  you  have  got,  is  it  1" 

"Pretty  near.  I  am  still  endeavouring  to  ascertain  why  he 
wrote  his  famous  Commentaries  in  Latin,  when  they  would 
have  been  so  much  easier  to  read  if  he  had  put  them  into  plain 
English  at  once.  My  impresaion  is  that  he  was  originally  a 
doctor,  and  he  was  controlled  by  the  force  of  the  habit  of  using 


that  language  to  write  prescriptions  for  cough  medicine  and 
pills,  but  I  am  not  certain." 
' '  I  thought  he  was  a  soldier  ?" 

"  So  he  was,  your  honour.  So  was  I.  We  both  were.  But 
I  went  as  a  substitute,  and  he  didn't.  I  have  little  respect  for 
his  military  talents.  His  idea  of  attacking  a  town  was  to  go 
around  butting  down  the  front  doors  with  a  battering  ram,  and 
the  worst  thing  he  could  do  to  an  enemy  was  to  throw  stones  at 
him  out  of  a  catapult.  The  man  didn't  know  how  to  fire  a  can- 
non, and  he  knew  no  more  about  musket  drill  than  Queen  Vic- 
toria knows  about  hoeing  corn." 

"  He  is  dead,  you  say  1" 

"  Yes,  sir.  They  killed  him,  I  have  understood,  because  he 
wanted  to  give  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  the  right  to  vote.  Any- 
how her  brother  Marc,  or  one  of  the  family,  preached  a  funeral 
sermon  over  him,  and  I  think  he  was  buried  with  some  other 
services.  I  don't  know  what  denomination  he  belonged  to,  but 
I  think  the  Presbyterian.  I'll  write  to  Professor  Huxley  and 
ask  him." 

"  Y'ju  have  not  yet  ascertained  exactly  how  dead  he  is  V 
"  No,  your  honour.  I  want  to  find  first  the  testimony  taken 
before  the  coroner,  and  then  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  Then  I 
intend  to  ascertain  if  any  record  of  the  obsequies  was  made  by 
the  undertaker.  How  do  I  know  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  sus- 
pended animation  ?  What  guarantee  have  I  that  he  will  not  be 
stepping  out  of  the  graveyard  some  day,  an^e  wanting  to  vote, 
or  run  for  school  director,  or  something.  I  must  have  time  to 
probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom." 

"  Were  you  under  the  impression  that  that  coroner  or  under- 
taker lived  in  the  back  part  of  Millikeu's  grocery  store,  up  that 
alley?" 

"  1  didn't  know  but  what  they  might,  your  honour." 

"  Well,  I  advise  you  to  look  for  them  next  up  in  the  House  of 
Correction.  I'll  send  you  up  there  for  thirty  days,  which  will 
give  you  ample  time  for  thought,  and  possibly  while  you  are 
cracking  stones  with  a  hammer  you  may  come  across  one  of  the 
very  stones  Csesar  threw  out  of  that  machine  you  mentioned  ;  in 
which  event  you  have  my  permission  to  forward  it  to  Professor 
Huxley  by  express." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  send  one  America's  foremost  scientists  to 
prison,  your  honour  1" 

"  I'm  afraid  so. " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  sadly,  as  the  officer  collared  him  and  led 
him  out,  "if  Professor  Huxley  hears  of  this  he  will  be  more 
down  on  this  country  than  ever.  Could  you  let  me  go  across  the 
street  a  minute  while  I  write  him  a  line  to  disabuse  his  mind  ? 
No?  All  right.  To  jail  I  go!  But  if  I  do  ever  ascertain  the  truth 
about  Julius  Csesar,  you  sha'n't  have  it  if  you  ofi'or  me  a  million 
dollars  a  syllable !    Mind  me  !" 

Then  he  wiped  his  nose  on  his  sleeve,  mounted  the  vehicle, 
and  was  driven  away. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
or  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


Lesson  XLVI. — Eclipsis  in  Verbs,  Particles. 

■An,  an  interrogative  particle,  has  no  equivalent  in  English  :  it 
merely  indicates  that  a  question  is  asked — as,  An  in-bu<iil,eAnn  ^ e  ? 
Does  he  strike ?  Ar\  nuMc  Lej,c  e  ?  Dost  thou  like  it?  (Whether 
good  with  thee  it  ?)  In  the  latter  example  the  verb  is  omitted,  con- 
seqneatly  there  can  be  no  eclipsis.  The  example  is  introduced 
merely  to  show  the  value  of  An. 

The  interrogative  adverb  ca,  where  ?  causes  eclipsis — as,  Ca  b-puii 
cu  ?    Where  art  thou  ? 

TDa,  if  (sign  of  conditional  mood),  causes  eclipsis — as,  'Oa 
in-buAiLpnn,  if  I  would  strike. 

50,  that,  causes  eclipsis — as,  50  n-oeipim,  that  I  say. 

munA,  unless,  causes  eclipsis — as,  tnunA  n-oeij\im,  unless  I  say. 

tiAC,  signifies  not,  ivho  not,  which  not,  that  not,  or  (is  it)  mt?  and 
causes  echpsiB — as,  riAc  b-fuil  f e,  is  it  not  ? 


Vocabulary. 

A  is  sometimes  used  as  an  emphatic  sign  before  verbs,  as — a  ciini, 
I  am  (for  cdun) ;  a  ■oubAipc,  he  said, 
a  place.  50  Taeuiiin  (adv.),  indeed, 

says.  niop-f  oL,  a  mainsail. 

■be^ppA*,  would   or  should         mtS,  a  thing. 

give.  ogtad,  a  youth. 

buaiLeAnn,  strikes.  fveicpnn,  I  would  sell. 

C|AAob,  a  branch.  peicireA,  thou  wouldst  sell, 

•oeACAi'6,  went.  puiii,  ever  (in  the  past). 

•peiceAnn,  sees.  ^Wf,  to,  with. 

■poiLl-fijeAnn,  shows.  cei<>,  go. 

1.  buAil-eAnn  me.  buAileAiin  cu.  TDuAiLeAtin  buAilcAnn 
buAileAtin  pnn.  buAileAtlti  pb.  buAiLeAtin  pAX).  2.  An 
m-buAiteArin  me  ?  An  m-buAileAnn  cu  ?  &c.  An  m-buAileAnn  fe 
An  |DAift)in  ?  An  m-buAibeAnn  cu  An  mAOA-o  ]\ua'6?  3.  Ca  b-puib 
cu  ?  Ca  b-puib  •o'acaii\?  Ca  b-puiL  An  CAilin  beAj;?  Ca  b-puib 
CopmAC  ?  Ca  n-'oeACAiTD  cu  ?  Ca  b-jruiL  me  Anoij-?  Ca  cu  Annf 
'An  m-bAibe.  Ca  cu  a  b-iroguf.  4.  'OAni-beAixpA-o  fe  bo  ■6Am, 
beAppAU  ^-e  miie  WAm.  'Oa  m-beA|\f  A-d  CApAb  ■oAni,  beA^vpAt) 
fe  sAbAix'OAm.  5.  ■OAm-beAj\f  aw  febAt)t)Am,  beAppA'6  i-e  mopfeob 
■OAm,     'Oa  nl-beA]^pA'6  fe.     6.  50  •o-ceit)  cu  fbAn.     50  g-cuipit) 

■OlA  An   HAC  OpC.        50  5-CU11M-6    'OlA    An    C-AT)    OpC,    I'AOjAb  ■pAT)A 

■ouic.  7.  111unA  m-buAibeAnn  CopmAC.  TtlunA  b-peiceAnn  CopmAC 
e.  niunA  b-poiblpgeAnn  CopniAC.  munA  niAic  e.  8.  Ve'ceAnn 
fe.  TlAd  b-feiceAnn  cu  ?  tlAc  b-peiceAnn  fe.  llAc  b-feiceAnn 
pb  ?  tiAC  b-fuib  cu  fbdn  ?  tlAc  b-futL  cu  cinn.  TIac  b-fuiL  fe 
)\6-Afo  ?  CiA  An  A1C  1  ?  9.' 'Oei|Mm  nAcb-feiceAnn  fe.  ■OeifMmnAC 
m-buAiLeAnn  fe.  ■Deipim  nAC  in-beA]\f  a-o  fe  mile  bo  •oAni,  tlAC 
b-f  oiLbfi  jeAnn  f  e  e  ?  An  ce  nAc  m-buAibeAnn.  An  ce  nAd; 
b-foibbpgeAnn.  An  ce  nA6  n-oeAdAi'O.  10.  -ft  •oubAipc  ConmAC  pif 
An  65I.AC,  "An  beAC  fein  An  cpAob  pn  ?"  "If  biom  50  •oeiiinn,"  A|\ 
An  C-65LAC.  "An  -peicfeA  1,"  &\\  CopmAC.  "00  feicpnn,"  Ap  Atl 
^  c-ojIac,  "6ip  ni  fAib  Aon  ni-o  fiAm  A^Am  nA6  peicpnn." 

1.  I  (do)  strike.  Thou  dost  strike,  He  strikes.  She  strikes. 
We  strike.  Ye  strike.  They  strike.  2.  (Whether)  do  I  strike  ? 
Dost  thou  strike?  &c.  Does  he  strike  the  child  ?  Dost  thou  strike 
the  red  dog?  (/ox.)  3.  Where  art  thou?  (English  idiom — Where 
are  you  ?)  Where  is  thy  father  ?  Where  is  the  little  girl  ?  Where 
is  Cormac  ?  Where  didst  thou  go  ?  Where  am  I  now  ?  You  are 
(thou  art)  in  the  town.  You  are  near.  4.  If  he  shoald  give  a  cow 
to  me,  he  would  give  a  thousand  to  me.  If  he  should  give  a  horse 
to  me,  he  would  give  a  goat  to  me.  5.  If  he  would  give  a  boat  to 
me,  he  would  give  a  mainsail  to  me.  If  he  should  give.  6.  Mayest 
thou  go  safe.  May  God  put  prosperity  on  you,  (God  send  you  luck. ) 
May  God  put  luck  on  you,  long  life  to  you.  7.  Unless  Cormac  strikes. 
Unless  Cormac  sees  him.  Unless  Cormac  shows.  Unless  it  is  good 
(if  not  good  it).  8.  He  sees  (does  see).  Do  you  not  see?  Does  be, 
we,  &c!.  Are  you  not  well  ?  Are  you  not  sick  ?  Is  he  not  too  tall  ? 
What  the  place  it  ( What  place  is  it  ?)  9.  He  says  that  he  does 
not  see.  He  says  that  he  does  not  strike.  He  says  that  he  would 
not  give  a  thousand  cows  to  me.  Does  he  not  show  it  ?  He  who 
does  not  strike.  He  who  does  not  show.  He  who  did  not  go.  10. 
Cormac  said  to  the  youth,  "  Whether  with  thyself  that  branch"  (Do 
you  yourself  own  that  branch  ?)  "  It  is  with  me"  (/  oim  it)  "indeed," 
said  the  youth.  "Would  you  sell  it?"  said  Cormac,  "I  would 
sell"  (it),  said  the  youth,  "for  there  was  not  anything  ever  with  me" 
(/  riAver  had  a  thing)  "  which  I  would  not  selL" 

Notes. 

t)UAileAnn  is  what  is  called  the  habitual  present  tense  in  Irish, 
which  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  imperfect  in  English,  It 
may,  however,  be  translated  by  the  simple  present,  strikes.  The 
corresponding  form  in  the  verb  to  be  is  bitiim,  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  phrase  very  often  heard  among  English  speakers  in 
Ireland,  "  1  do  be" — i.e.,  "I  am  in  the  habit  of  being'' — so  and  so. 

Cu,  thou,  and  -00,  thy,  are  always  used  ia  Irish  for  the  second 
person  singular,  contrary  to  English  and  other  modern  languages, 
where  you  and  your,  the  plural,  are  used  for  thou  and  thy. 

tllA'OA'd  puA^o  and  niAiiDfin  puA'o  are  often  used  to  signify  a  fox, 
S-ionnAc,  or  fOAnnAC,  is  the  Irish  of  fox,  lTlAi'Dj\in  is  a  diminutive 
form  of  mAWAt). 

50  prefixed  to  a  verb  gives  it  the  force  of  the  subjunctive,  or 
rather  optative  mood ;  and  might  be  considered  equivalent  to  the 
auxiliary  verb  may.  Some  verbs  (irregular)  have  a  special  form 
after  50,  but  generally  the  indicative  is  employed.  50  becomes 
gup  before  the  past  tense,  and  aspiration  of  the  following  initial  then 
.  takes  place,  which  is  caused  by  the  particle  ]\o  joined  to  50.  in  gup. 

U6,  prefixed  to  an  adjective,  is  a  superlative  sign — as  f  o-Apx),  too 
tall,  above. 


riAi  becomes  nA6-Ap  in  the  past  time,  except  in  some  of  the  irre- 
gular verbs — as  ■oeAdAi-6,  above  (  past  subjanctiue  of  ccni). 

(to  be  contijiubd.) 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 


ENIGMAS. 

1.  By  Adine  Saville  : — 

My  first  is  in  fair,  but  not  in  dark  ; 
My  second  in  whale,  but  not  in  shark  ; 
My  third  is  in  love,  but  not  in  hate  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  early,  but  not  in  late  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  flesh,  but  not  in  fish  ; 
My  sixth  is  in  spoon,  but  not  in  dish  ; 
My  ssventh's  in  sack,  but  not  in  bag  ; 
My  eighth  is  in  horse,  but  not  in  nag. 
Entire  I  am  a  city  in  Europe. 

2.  By  Eugene  :— 

My  first  is  in  blue,, but  not  in  green  ; 
My  second's  in  king,  but  not  in  queen  ; 
My  third  is  in  wrong,  and  also  in  right ; 
My  fourth  is  in  string,  but  not  in  kite  ; 
,  My  fiftti  is  in  star,  but  not  in  moon  ; 

My  sixth  is  in  favour,  but  not  in  boon. 
My  whole  is  the  surname  of  a  popular  member  of  Parliament. 

LOGOGRIPH. 

3.  By  Philip  N.  Gafney  :— 

A  hunting  dog,  if  you  behead. 
Will  yield  a  bird  to  you  instead  ; 
Behead,  transpose,  and,  believe  me,  you, 
What's  feared  at  sea  will  come  in  view  ; 
Again  transpose,  unless  quite  blind, 
Part  of  the  body  you  will  find. 

,  DECAPITATION. 

4.  By  Philip  N.  Gafuey  :— 

If  you  a  border  will  behead, 
A  place  for  pastime  comes  instead  ; 
Again  behead,  and  you  will  find, 
A  thing  that  shows  another's  mind. 

SQUAEE  WORDS. 

5.  By  James  Fraucia  M'lvors,  Heathtown  : — 

An  Irish  town 

For  first  write  down, 

A  number  next  will  be  ; 

And  third  you'll  find 

Will  call  to  mind 

A  certain  kind  of  tree. 

6.  By  J.  P.  H.  :— 

Ireland  ;  a  ceremony  ;  a  thing  ;  Latin  for  no  one. 

CHARADE. 

7.  By  Con  :— 

Where  the  blushing  rose  and  eglantine 

A  perfumed  bower  have  made — 
And  the  lily's  silver  bells  would  twine 

With  violet  from  the  glade — 
In  that  sweet  spot  a  maid  reclined 

Whose  wealth  of  golden  hair 
Flowed  o'er  a  graceful,  snowy  first 

In  ringlets  bright  and  fair . 

And  from  the  basket  at  her  feet, 

In  which  some  second  lay. 
She  took  a  band  of  texture  neat 

And  formed  a  total  gay. 
Then  round  my  first  she  placed  the  whole 

And  clasped  it  neatly  there — 
And  hung  from  it  a  precious  stone 

Of  beauty  bright  and  rare. 

ANSWERS  TO  Puzzles  in  No.  39. — 1.  Moy.  2.  The  Nation. 
3.  Redbreast.    4.  Harp,  aloe,  root,  pets.    5.  Wheel,  heel,  eel. 

Answjjks  to  Puzzles  in  No.  40. — 1.  Starling.  2.  Sarsfield. 
3.  Chair.  4.  Dublin  ;  thus — deal,  united,  black,  lane,  Ireland, 
nectarine.    5.  Sword.    G.  Peacuck.    7.  Coral,  coal. 
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A  BOY  ON  BAD  BOYS. 

There  is  several  kinds  of  boys — good  boys  and  bad  boys. 
Bad  boys  go  round  lyin',  and  sometimes  they  git  drowned,  and 
sometimes  they  git  hung.  I  know  a  boy,  and  he  run  his  sister's 
kitten  through  a  wringin'  machine  and  mashed  her  to  death. 
Scutchey  Scranton  is  a  bad  boy,  and  he  sent  his  Aunt  Susan  a 
homely  valentine,  with  a  long  nose,  and  she  was  awful  mad,  and 
he  rit  "  Whoa,  Emma,"  in  her  Sunday-school  books,  and  his 
father  swore  at  him.  Me  and  some  fellers  put  some  plaster  of 
Paris  in  Mr.  Emerson's  goat's  ear  while  he  was  down  on  the 
marsh,  and  it  got  hard  in  his  ear,  and  he  got  crazy  and  run  agin 
a  car  and  got  killed.  I  know  some  more  fellers,  and  they 
put  some  close-pins  on  the  vestry  stairs,  and  old  Mr.  Donell,  the 
sexton,  stepped  onto  'em  and  fell  down  and  skun  his  back. 
Good  boys  never  play  hookey,  and  so  they  like  to  go  to  school, 
especially  when  their  daddies  make  them.  I  like  to  go  to  school, 
but  it  is  awful  fun  to  fool  your  mother  and  go  fishin'. 


A  PLEASANT  BEDFELLOW. 


them  to  give  way.  But  the  gentleman  again  asked  the  same 
question,  when  the  conductor  replied  :  "  It  all  depends  on  what 
your  past  life  has  been." 

"My  lord,"  said  an  eminent  lawyer  to  the  judge,  "it  is  a 
settled  principle  that  causes  always  produce  effects ;"  to  which 
the  judge  responded,  with  a  meaning  smile  :  "They  always  do 
for  lawyers,  but  I  have  sometimes  known  a  cause  to  deprive  a 
client  of  all  his  effects." 

"  Doctor,"  said  a  corpulent  lady,  "  what  can  I  do  to  diminish 
my  size  ?  I  cry  nearly  all  the  time  about  it,  but  it  seems  as 
though  the  more  I  cry  the  fatter  I  grow."  "  Hum— ah— yes, 
the  fat  is  laid  on  in  tiers,  I  suppose,"  stammered  the  doctor. 

"  You  just  take  a  bottle  of  my  medicine,"  said  a  quack  doctor 
to  a  consumptive,  "  aud  you'll  never  cough  again."  "Is  it  so 
fatal  as  that  ?"  gasped  the  patient. 

A  melancholy  case  of  suicide. — A  naughty  little  boy  having 
been  threatened  with  a  whipping  immediately  hung  his  head.  ° 

LETTER-BOX. 


One  must  be  easy  in  one's  mind  to  go  to  sleep  quietly,  but 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  stranger  who  was  sent 
up  stairs  in  a  Western  hotel  to  sleep  with  a  backwoodsman,  who 
gave  him  this  welcome  : 

"Wa-al,  stranger,  I've  no  objection  to  your  sleeping  with 
me — none  in  the  least ;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  bed's  rather 
narrow  for  you  to  sleep  rather  comfortable,  considerin'  how  I 
dream.  You  see  I'm  an  old  trapper,  and  generally  dream  of 
shootin'  and  scalpin'  Injuns.  Where  I  stopped  night  afore 
last  they  charged  me  five  dollars  extra,  'cause  I  happened  to 
whittle  up  the  head-board  with  my  knife  while  I  was  dreamin'. 
But  you  can  come  to  bed  if  you  like,  I  feel  kinder  peaceable 
to-night." 


HER  WEAK  SIDE. 


Aunt  Anarky  wanted  a  dress.  Pattern  after  pattern  and  bolt 
after  bolt  were  hauled  down,  but  not  one  to  suit  her  taste. 

At  last  the  clerk  desperately  resolved  to  sell  her  the  next  piece, 
or  die.   'Twas  the  very  ugliest  pattern  in  the  store. 

Aunt  Anarky  eyed  it.  She  lifted  her  broad  brown  nose  dis- 
dainfully in  the  air. 

"  Whew !  Dat  is  uglier  'n  p'ison  !  My  gal,  Blazy  Ann,  she 
saunt  fur  a  putty  dress.  You  reckin  she'd  dispaasiate  to  church 
in  sich  tarrified-lookin'  stuff  as  dat  V 

"  Your  daughter  ?  Is  it  possible  you  have  a  grown  daughter  1 
Why,  I  didn't  think  you  were  more  than  sixteen  yourself  !" 

She  smilingly  displayed  several  inches  of  gleaming  ivory,  and 
bought  the  dress. 

GAS-JETS. 


An  old  gentleman  who  had  provoked  the  hostility  of  a  fash- 
ionable lady  whom  he  had  known  in  boyhood,  was  asked  by 
his  wife  what  he  had  done  to  incur  the  lady's  displeasure. 
"Nothing  at  all,"  replied  the  innocent  old  man  ;  "  on  the  con- 
trary, I  was  very  cordial  to  her,  and  spoke  of  the  time  when  I 
used  to  draw  her  to  school  on  my  sled,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  !"  His  wife  threw  up  her  hands  in  amazement,  and  mur- 
mured, "  How  stupid  men  are  !" 

To  keep  dry — Live  on  codfish. 

The  "  best  man"  at  a  wedding  said  to  the  bride,  who  was  a 
stickler  for  Woman's  Rights  :  "  You  acknowledge  masculine 
sovereignty  by  submitting  to  be  led  to  the  altar."  "Not  at  all," 
she  retorted,  ' '  as  that  is  the  last  act  of  domestic  leadership  that 
J ohn  will  ever  perform.  From  that  point  his  reign  will  '  fade 
into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past,'  as  Professor  Tyndall  says  of 
something  or  other." 

The  older  a  sparkling  coquette  or  a  fashionable  belle  grows, 
the  more  matchless  she  becomes. 

A  gentleman  travelling  on  a  railway  train  recently  said  to  the 
conductor  :  "  Suppose  the  brakes  should  give  waj},  where  would 
we  go  to  V   The  conductor  remarked  that  it  was  impossible  for 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elaote 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  publishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

J.  P.  H.— In  consequence  of  your  having  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
paper  most  of  the  puzzles  you  forwarded  cannot  be  used.  Surely  every 
reader  ought  to  know  by  now  that  matter  intended  for  printing  should 
be  written  only  on  one  aide, 

T.  C— See  answer  to  T.  D,  O'C.  in  No.  41.   It  was  meant  for  you 

Why  did  you  encloae  stamp  ?  You  have  not  said. 

_  J.  A.  B.— Not  up  to  the  mark.  Even  if  it  were,  we  could  not  print 
it,  as  you  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Erema.— We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  use  of  it.  The  dialogue  is 
not  worked  up  with  sufficient  point  for  the  public. 

Sicnarf  Ekrub.— Our  settled  aim  is  to  keep  the  matter  appearino-  in 
our  columns  up  to  a  level  that  will  be  at  least  not  discreditable  to  cur- 
rent  Irish  literature,  and  you  delude  yourself  in  thinking  we  could  take 
the  age  of  a  writer  into  account  in  estimating  the  merit  of  his  work. 
Your  youth  is  a  fault  which  time  will  mend.  We  trust  you  will  "ain 
experience  with  years,  as  your  effort  is  not  without  indications  of  some 
natural  poetic  talent, 

J.  M.  C— It  wUl  appear.  Matter  intended  for  printing  should  be 
written  on  only  one  aide  of  the  paper, 

M,  K.— It  is  unequal.  Some  of  the  lines  flow  sweetly  ;  others  have  a 
jerk  in  them,  several  being  a  syllable  short.  The  first  verse  would  pasS 
but  for  "  those  offspring  of  earth,"  which  is  both  inelegant  and  vague  a? 
a  characterisation.  In  the  second  verse  the  star  is  represented  as  show- 
ing "  through"  "earth's  outlines"— a  clear  case  of  making  a  rhyme  at 
all  hazards.  The  conclusion  is  weak  and  diffuse,  instead  of  being  the 
strongest  and  most  concentrated  part  of  the  whole. 

Con. — The  diamond  puzzle  is  ingenious,  and  wUl  go  in. 

M,  MacD.— The  "Reveries"  is  uncertain  in  measure  and  has  too 
many  false  rhymes.  We  should  probably  pass  "  childhood"  and  "  wild- 
wood,"  for  their  jingle  has  received  universal  sanction  ;  but  not  "  prairie" 
and  "weary,"  "blossom"  and  "bosom,"  or  the  Uke.  The  song  has 
similar  faults.  Tor  the  continuation  of  the  "  Gossip"  we  are  compelled 
to  await  the  writer's  leisure  ;  and  we  may  teU  you  that  it  takes  a  much 
longer  time  to  prepare  papers  of  that  class  than  readers  in  general  ima- 
gine, 

Azile  Ekalb,— The  point  in  either  is  not  clearly  brought  out,  so  that 
the  humour  is  virtually  lost. 

T.  M.— You  should  have  addressed  "  The  Manager"  regarding  a 
transaction  of  so  purely  a  business  character.  By  writing  to  the  editor 
you  ju^t  deprived  yourself  of  an  immediate  reply. 

"Encourage  Irish  Art  Encourage  Irish  Literature."— WlUUX 
Smith  O'Bbibn. 
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"  Mother  o'  Moses !"  ihe  smithtexclaimed,  ccmirg  over,  "is  it  yourself,  Diuny  .'  "—(See  page  671.) 


THE  SLEEYEEN. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock, 

[Mih  RIGHTS  RESERVBD.] 

Chapter  XII. 

On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  election  the  worshippers  at 
last  Mass  in  the  chapel  of  Kiltymoine  were  somewhat  surprised 
when  Father  Donoghue,  having  doffed  his  chasuble  as  usual 


after  the  first  Gospel,  before  giving  his  formal  weekly'exhor- 
tation,  abruptly  began  with  the  remark : 

"  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  men  of  ye  in  the  chapel 
yard  to-day,  so  I'd  thank  ye  to  wait  for  me  there  when  Mass  is 
over.    I  won't  detain  ye  long." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself,  he  paused  for  a  few  moments 
to  allow  the  feeling'  of  surprise  to  wear  cfi" ;  then  lifting  his 
voice,  he  made  "  the  sign  of  the  Croes,"  read  the  Gospel  of  the 
day  in  the  vernacular,  and  proceeded  lucidly  to  expound  it.  As 
his  sermon  has  no  bearing  on  this  narrative,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reproduce  it  here.    It  is  enough  to  say  that  Father  Donoghue, 
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scholar  though  he  was,  invariably,  when  addressing  his  congre- 
gation, chose  the  simplest  and  plainest  language — used  indeed 
the  very  idiom  of  the  peasantry — aud  so  conveyed  his  meaning 
clearly  even  to  the  children  who  heard  him. 

A  request  from  their  priest  was  to  the  people  of  the  Kilty- 
raoine  district  of  more  weight  and  force  than  the  command  of  a 
county  inspector  of  constabulary,  backed  by  the  carbines  and 
bayonets  of  his  whole  following  ;  for  the  former  had  their  affec- 
tion and  reverence,  while  the  latter  was  regarded  with  aversion 
as  the  instrument  of  a  foreign  and  hateful  rule  ;  and  these 
being  simple  Irish  peasants,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  close  contact 
with  English  "civilisation,"  were  more  easily  moved  and  ruled 
by  love  than  by  fdar.  So  Father  Donoghue  found  his  congre- 
gation duly  awaiting  him  when  he  emerged  disrobed  from  the 
little  sacristy  into  the  chapel  yard.  The  austerity  of  his  car- 
riage, and  the  well-nigh  frowning  severity  of  his  countenance, 
.^ent  terror  into  some  conscience-stricken  delinquents  among  his 
tiock  who  spent  more  of  their  nights  drinking  and  cardplaying 
in  the  shebeen  by  the  crossroads  than  was  good  for  themselves 
or  edifying  to  their  neighbours.  Oae  of  those  worthies,  indeed, 
finding  himself  alongside  a  crony,  was  impelled  to  whisper, 
*'  We're  goin'  to  ketch  it,  Billy,  I'm  afeard  ;  he's  mighty  cross- 
lookin' ;"  whereupon  the  graceless  pair  promptly  edged  their 
way  to  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

But  the  priest's  displeasure  was  not  directed  against  them 
just  then,  but  rather  against  himself.  Standing  with  his  back 
towards  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  yard,  and  facing  his  people, 
who  respectfully  listened  for  his  words,  he  went  straightforwardly 
into  his  subject,  after  his  customary  manner,  and  without  un- 
necessary preface,  in  the  following  fashion  : 

"  Some  time  ago  I  promised  to  use  my  influence  to  get  ye  to 
vote  for  Attorney  Clinch  at  the  election  next  Thursday.  Now 
I  want  to  say  to  ye  that  there's  nothing  about  religion  mixed  up 
in  this  election.  If  there  was  it  would  be  my  duty  to  tell  ye 
wiiat  to  do,  leaving  to  your  own  consciences  the  way  ye'd  vote 
after war.^s.  Bu'.  I  say  again  that  religion  is  not  concerned  in 
this  election,  so  ye  are  not  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  what  I 
said  to  ye  before  as  if  it  was.  I'm  not  sure  I  didn't  make  a  mis- 
take in  recommending  anyone  to  ye — I  say  I'm  not  sure — and 
when  a  man  is  not  sure  it  doesn't  become  him  to  be  positive, 
whether  he  ba  priest  or  layman.  This  election  turns  on  tenant- 
right,  and  chat  is  the  affair  of  the  tenants  themselves  ;  though 
I  need  not  say  your  clergy  take  an  interest  in  it,  because  they 
take  an  iu merest  in  you,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you  in  pos- 
session of  tenant-right,  and  every  other  right  that  would  help 
ye  to  bee  >me  thriving  and  prosperous.  For  myself" — and  here 
the  priest's  eye  wandered  lovingly  over  his  audience,  and  his 
face  softened  into  its  most  winning  aspect — "  for  myself,  I  could 
offer  up  my  life  for  your  good,  and  be  glad  and  proud  of  the 
sacrifice."    His  form  dilated,  his  eyes  blazed,  in  his  earnestness. 

"We  know  it.  Father  Pat,"  "We  believe  that,"  and  like 
expres  iions  of  assurance  burst  from  the  crowd. 

"  But  ye  know  your  own  interests  as  well  as  your  clergy  do," 
the  priest  continued  ;  "and  perhaps  ye  know  the  men  who  are 
up  for  this  county  better  than  1  do,  for  I  am  not  long  among  ye. 
Now  if  ye  can  trust  the  tenant-right  candidates,  they  are  the  men 
ye  ought  to  vote  for  ;  but  if  ye  can't — if  ye  don't  believe  in  their 
honesty — I  mean  their  political  honesty — then  I  see  no  good  in 
putting  your  shoulders  out  to  return  them.  Sometimes  it  might 
be  wiser  to  vote  for  a  good  landlord  who  practises  tenant  right 
than  for  a  man  who  promises  to  raise  his  voice  for  it  in  Parliament 
but  who  can't  be  depended  on.  So  I  won't  advise  ye  to  vote  for 
anyone  in  particular.  Ye  must  act  on  your  own  judgment ;  for, 
as  I  said,  ye  may  know  the  candidates  better  than  I  do.  Do  ye 
understand  me  now  t" 

"  We  do — we  do,"  responded  the  crowd  ;  though  truth  com- 
pels it  to  be  recorded  that  they  were  a  good  deal  bewildered. 
They  had  been  accustomed  to  vote  unthinkingly  for  selected 
candidates,  until  the  last  election,  a  year  previously,  when  Denis 
Dillon — whose  popularity  as  the  foFemost  in  both  their  outdoor 
sports  and  indoor  merrymakings  gave  him  great  influence — in- 
duced them  to  alter  their  coucse.  But  as  he  was  now  a  captive, 
unable  to  address  them,  they  were  greatly  perplexed  at  being 
told  to  »ely  on  their  own  judgment. 
Father  Donoghue,  not  aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  being 


satisfied  that  he  had  relieved  himself  from  the  consequences 
attending  his  hasty  promise  to  the  attorney  candidate,  again 
raised  his  voice  in  conclusion  : 

"  Very  well  ;  since  ye  understand  me,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  It's  likely  to  rain,  I  think,  so  I  won't  keep  ye  any 
longer,  only  to  thank  ye  for  being  good  enough  to  wait  here  for 
me  when  I  asked  ye." 

He  bowed  politely ;  and  then  stalked  off  towards  the  gate, 
leaving  general  helplessness  and  embarrassment  behind  him. 

It  might  seem  that  the  priest's  little  speech  did  great  damage 
to  Clinch's  chances  of  success  ;  but  in  reality  this  was  not  so. 
By  voting  in  a  body  the  electors  of  Kiltymoine  and  Ballahulla 
had  kept  out  the  attorney  previously  by  not  a  large  majority. 
Now,  however,  they  were  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  just  as 
likely  to  stay  away  from  the  poll  altogether — in  which  case 
Clinch's  return  was  tolerably  certain — as  to  go  down  to  the 
booths  at  Dunahurly.  In  this  latter  event  the  probability  was 
that  the  younger  men  would  remember  Dillon's  advice  and  act 
on  it,  and  that  the  elder  ones  would  vote,  as  they  had  usually 
done,  for  the  popular  candidates  ;  in  which  case,  their  votea 
being  almost  equally  divided,  the  attorney  would  practically 
]f&e  nothing. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Clinch  would  have  been  very  much  disturbed 
in  mind  if  he  had  learued  of  the  priest's  last  election  address. 
But,  regarding  Fiither  Donoghue  as  his  zealous  agent  in  the 
district,  and  relying  implicitly  on  him  in  that  capacity,  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  appointing  any  other  to  convey  him  intel- 
ligence of  how  his  interests  went  at  Kiltymoine.  Furthermore, 
as  Jimmy  Dowse  was  still  in  charge  of  her  Majesty's  trusty  and 
well  beloved  servant  the  governor  of  the  county  prison,  there  was 
no  volunteer  to  carry  the  unpleasant  information  to  Christopher 
Clinch  ;  so  he  was  spared  the  pain  of  hearing  it. 

Thursday  morning  came,  and  from  an  early  hour  the  county 
was  one  huge  scene  of  excitement,  save  only  the  districts  of 
Kiltymoine  and  Ballahulla,  Tnere  the  vast  majority  of  the 
electors,  not  knowing  very  well  which  way  to  vote,  had  each 
decided  to  stay  at  home  aud  mind  his  own  business.  So  there 
was  a  calm  everyday  air  about  the  place — men  peacefully 
digging  through  the  potato  ridges,  or  ploughing  up  the  stubbles, 
or  getting  in  the  oat  harvest  from  the  late  uplands,  while  else- 
where vehicles  of  all  sorts  were  flying  along  the  roads,  and  the 
fields  lay  deserted  and  forgotten  for  the  hour.  But  the  businesa 
of  this  story  lies  in  Dunahurly  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  events  of  the  day  in  the  rest  of  the  county  must 
find  a  record  elsewhere. 

Those  were  the  days  of  open  voting,  of  landlord  coercion,  and 
of  mob  violence.  Landlords  and  agents  worked  hard  and  un- 
scrupulously for  the  Tory  candidates.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
bodies  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  stalwart-looking  farmers,  lost 
to  honour  and  independence,  slaves  manufactured  by  the  vilest 
feudal  land  system  that  ever  existed,  marching  on  foot  if  their 
neighbourhood  was  near,  or,  if  distant,  seated  on  long  strings  of 
side-cars,  surrounded  by  constabulary  or  horse-soldiers,  going 
to  the  poll  like  so  many  gangs  of  malefactors,  their  heads  hang- 
ing, their  eyes  cast  down  in  shame,  to  vote  for  men  they  be- 
lieved their  natural  enemies.  It  matters  little  that  the  candi- 
dates on  the  other  side  were  practically  no  better  ;  the  poor 
bondsmen  believed  they  were,  and  consequently  knew  thi^m- 
selves  to  be  going  to  vote  against  their  own  convictions.under  a 
pressure  they  could  not  resist. 

Scarcely  less  pitiful  was  it  to  see  the  mobs  on  either  side, 
debased  by  drink  and  degraded  by  hire,  belabouring  each  other 
unmercifully  with  sticks  or  cutting  and  maiming  each  other  with 
showers  of  stones,  for  the  pleasure  or  the  interest  of  men  who 
cared  little  whether  those  their  instruments  were  next  day  swept 
away  by  hunger  or  famine  fever,  or  thrust  into  jail  to  await 
tiansportation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Occasionally  the  mob  on  the  popular  side,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, made  most  daring  raids  on  the  bodies  of  led  voters  aa 
they  came  up,  tearing  some  of  them  away  into  joyful  freedom 
from  off  the  cars,  and  only  retiring  when  the  horses  of  the  dra- 
goons were  plunging  against  them,  or  the  bayonets  of  the  con- 
stabulary were  at  their  breasts.  And  the  released  voters, 
apparently  heedless  of  the  rough  handling  they  received,  gladly 
retired  with  their  captors  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  booths. 


The  mob  on  the  other  side  had  manifestly  less  heart  in  their 
business,  and  showed  earnestness  only  when  a  fight  was  in  pro- 
gress—in which,  by  the  way,  they  were  always  worsted,  since 
their  hired  antagonists  had  ever  a  large  amount  of  volunteer 
aid,  which  left  a  preponderance  of  daring  no  less  than  of  num- 
bers on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

""Notwithstanding  such  episodes  the  polling  went  on  steadily  at 
Dunahurly,  and  as  the  numbers  for  the  candidates  remained 
pretty  even  all  along,  the  interest  deepened  as  the  hours  went 
by.  Men  on  horseback  and  men  on  cars  singly  dashed  hither 
and  thither,  into  the  town  and  out  of  the  town,  at  express  speed, 
and  wild  with  excitement.  After  noon  messengers  between  the 
various  polling  places  began  to  come  and  go,  bearing  the  num- 
bers polled  up  to  the  hour  at  which  they  had  left  ;  and  when 
these  numbe.-a  showed  a  majority  anywhere  for  Clinch  and  his 
colleague,  the  former,  who  superintended  their  affairs  at  Duna- 
hurly, yhile  the  latter  did  similar  work  elsewhere,  announced 
the  figures  to  the  crowd,  evoking  round  after  round  of  maddest 
cheering. 

Until  half  past  fonr  o'clock  nothing  could  exceed  the  good 
humour  of  Mr.  Clinch  ;  for  the  returns  generally  indicated  that 
although  the  contest  was  close  he  would  have  in  the  end  a  ma- 
jority,°sinc6  the  Kiltymoine  and  BallahuUa  men  were  not 
coming  in  to  cast  their  votes  on  the  other  side  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  actual  arrest  of  Denis  Dillon  the  attorney 
felt  satisfied  with  his  share  in  that  nefarious  transation.  About 
the  hour  named,  however,  an  event  took  place  which  struck  him 
with  a  dismay  that  paralysed  his  faculties. 

In  order  to  understand  how  this  event  came  about,  we  must 
go  back  to  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  of  the  polling  day. 

Accidents  will  happen  not  only  in  the  best  regulated  families 
but  in  the  best  regulated  police-stations  as  well.  No  blame, 
therefore,  is  due  to  Constable  Phibbs  if  the  lock  of  a  press  in 
which  he  kept  divers  precious  records  contumaciously  refused 
to  act,  and  necessitated  the  sending  for  a  smith  to  mend  it. 
The  nearest  happened  to  be  Jack  Dergan  of  BallahuUa,  who, 
having  made  up  his  mind,  like  his  neighbours,  not  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  election,  leisurely  repaired  to  the  station 
about  eleven  o'clock,  intending  to  take  his  time  over,  and  to 
charge  liberally  for,  a  Government  job. 

The  smith  found  the  station  in  charge  of  a  single  sub  con- 
stable, its  five  other  inhabitants  having  been  ordered  in  to 
Dunahurly  to  help  to  hold  the  mobs  in  check.  The  sub-con- 
stable was  seated  outside  on  a  bench  beside  the  door,  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  a  paper  in  his  hand,  looking  the  picture  of  lazy 
content.  He  rose  to  show  Jack  the  refractory  lock,  and  con- 
ducted bim  inside.  The  smith  being  in  no  hurry,  lit  his  pipe 
also,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  in  the  kitchen  adjacent  to  the 
door  of  the  lock  up,  where  a  familiar  chat  ensued  between  the 
two  smokers,  after  the  fashion  of  those  who  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  tobacco  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  chat  the  policeman 
familiarly  confided  to  the  smith  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  sta- 
tion. 

Now,  if  either  Jack  Dergan  oi^  the  officer  of  the  law  had 
chanced  to  glance  at  the  grating  of  the  lock- up  during  the  con- 
versation he  would  have  seen  the  white  face  of  Denis  Dillon 
close  thereto  ;  but  the  sub-constable  forgot  for  the  moment  that 
he  had  a  prisoner  in  charge,  and  the  smith  believed  that  Dillon 
was  safely  lodged  on  remand  in  the  eoumty  jail  awaiting  petty 
sessions  day  at  Dunahurly  for  his  committal  for  trial.  And 
Denis  listened  to  all  that  was  said  and  saw  all  that  passed,  him- 
self unnoticed. 

Presently  the  policeman  remarked  that  he  would  go  to  the 
door  and  leave  Jack  to  go  on  with  his  business  ;  whereupon  the 
latter  replied  : 

"  Sure  you  might  as  well  stay  here,  man  ;  you  must  be 
Ionesom«  an'themin  all  away." 

"  Lonesome  or  not,"  the  other  returned  with  a  laugh,  "  I'd 
rather  be  here  than  where  they  are,  for  fear  I  might  get  my  head 
broke  or  an  eye  knocked  out  wad  a  stone.  But  you  know  I 
must  see  who's  passin'  the  road  ;"  saying  which  he  walked  out, 
to  resume  his  former  station  by  the  door. 

The  footfall  of  the  policeman  had  ceased,  and  Jack  Dergan 
had  begun  to  think  of  setting  to  work,  when  to  hia  amazement  he 
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heard  ' '  Jack"  called  in  a  low  tone ;  but  on  looking  around  could 
see  no  one. 

"  The  cross  o'  Christ  about  us  !"  he  murmUred,  "  that  was 
something  not  right." 

"Here,  man — here!  Look  at  the  grating,"  came  in  an  im- 
patient whisper. 

«'  Mother  o'  Moses  !"  the  smith  exclaimed,  coming  over,  "  is  it 
yourself,  Dinnyl" 

"  Stand  away  a  bit  for  fear  that  playboy  would  come  back," 
Dillon  returned. 

The  smith  obeyed  while  he  asked  : 

"  Is  Dowse  in  there  wud  you  V 

"  No  ;  they're  afeard  it  mightn't  be  good  for  his  health  to 
laive  him  alone  wud  me  anywhere  ;  an'  maybe  they're  not  too 
wrong,"  Denis  grimly  whispered  back. 

That  explanation  was  amply  satisfactory  to  Jack  Dergan  ;  but 
he  was  still  puzzled  over  another  matter  which  mystified  him, 
so  he  inquired  for  elucidation  : 

"  How  is  it  you're  here  at  all  V 

"  This  is  petty  sessions  day,  or  ought  to  be,  only  the  J.P.'a 
could  remember  nothing  but  th^  election.  So,  afeard  of  accidents 
from  the  mob,  I  was  sent  here  agen.  They're  short  of  peelers 
to-day,  you  see.  Are  the  KiUymoiuers  goiu'  to  vote  for  Clinch, 
the  scoundrel  1" 

"  Gorra,  no  ;  they're  stayin'  at  home." 

"  Jack,  it  was  Clinch  put  me  here — him  and  Jimmy  Dowse — 
I  know  it  for  sure,  but  can't  prove  it  in  coort.  "Will  you  go 
round  an'  tell  them  all,  an'  say  the  only  satisfaction  they  can 
get  for  me  is  to  go  an'  vote  agen  him  ?" 

"Too  late,  Dinny  avic — it  never  could  be  done."i 

"It  could — it  could.    Go  at  once." 

"  You  might  be  able  to  do  it,"  Jack  replied  in  his  heavy  way 
— "  I'm  too  slow,  Dinny — too  slow." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  smith  scratched  hia  head 
in  perplexity.    Presently  Denis  Dillon  whispered  : 

"  Jack,  I'm  kept  in  this  hole  only  by  a  boult  on  the  outside 
o'  the  doore.    Have  you  the  pluck  to  slip  it  for  me  i" 

The  smith  pondered  in  his  slow  fashion  for  a  minute,  which 
seemed  ages  to  Dillon. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  said.  "  Even  if  they  find  out,  let  them  make 
what  they  like  of  it." 

"  I'll  get  you  into  no  trouble.  Jack.  All  I  want  is  to  give 
the  people  warnin'  to  be  at  the  chapel  by  three  o'clock.  You'll 
meet  them  there,  an'  lade  them  into  Dunahurly  since  I  can't  do 
it  myself.  You'll  be  just  in  time  to  smash  Clinch.  Dhraw  the 
boult,  an'  then  begin  hammerin'  somethin'." 

Dergan  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  under  cover  of  the  noise 
Dillon  pushed  open  the  heavy  iron  door,  which  creaked  on  its 
hinges,  closed  it,  bolted  it,  opened  the  back  door,  got  into  the 
vegetable  garden  attached  to  the  station,  crossed  a  wall  into  an 
adjoining  field,  and  thence  sped  across  the  country.  Every 
young  fleet-footed  man  he  met  he  immediately  enlisted  as  his 
messenger,  and  before  an  hour  and  a  half  had  passed  the  whole 
country  side  knew  that  Dillon  had  certain  knowledge  that 
Clinch  was  his  secret  enemy,  and  that  he  wished  him  punished 
in  the  only  way  within  his  power — namely,  at  the  polls.,  And 
the  indignation  of  the  people  was  so  great  that  every  man 
quitted  his  work,  and  repaired  to  the  road  in  front  of  the 
chapel,  the  yard  gate  of  which  was  locked. 

Jack  Dergan  took  off  the  lock,  and  with  it  in  his  hand  left 
the  station,  merely  remarking  to  the  sub-constable,  "  I'll  have 
to  bring  it  to  the  smithy ;"  and  loHg  before  three  o'clock  he  was 
busy  marshalling  the  contingent  at  whose  head  he  found  him- 
self. By  half-past  three  every  peasant  voter  of  Kiltymoine  and 
BallahuUa,  excepting  only  one  bedridden  old  man  and  one 
prostrated  by  severe  illness,  was  marching  towards  Dunahurly. 

Denis  Dillon,  his  work  done,  returned,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
to  the  station  from  which  he  had  taken  leave  of  absence.  His 
mind  was  made  up  to  stand  his  trial  ;  for  he  believed  in  the 
power  of  his  innocence  to  assert  itself,  and  in  any  case  he  was 
not  the  kind  of  man  to  let  his  rival  in  athletics,  the  good- 
natured  smith,  suffer  in  his  stead.  He  found  the  sub- constable, 
who  had  but  just  discovered  that  the  cell  was  empty,  meditating 
suicide  as  a  refuge  from  the  conseqnenses  of  allowing  his  charge 
to  escape.  Great  was  the  policeman's  relief,  and  greater  still  his 
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surprise,  at  finding  the  prisoner  return  of  his  own  accord,  and 

coolly  saying  : 

"You  may  look  me  up  now." 

"Divil  a  fut,"  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  "until  the  sar- 
geant's  at  the  doore.  You're  the  dacentest  pres'ner  ever  I  h'ard 
of." 

So  Denis  received  meat  and  drink  from  his  jailer,  smoked 
that  worthy's  pipe  alternately  with  him,  and  was  presented  by 
him,  before  being  locked  up,  with  the  pipe  itself  and  a  supply  of 
tobacco,  which  the  prisoner  regarded  as  a  boon  of  no  common 
magnitude. 

The  event  which  had  chilled  Mr.  Clinch's  hopes  to  the  marrow 
was  the  arrival  of  the  formidable  Kiltymoine  contingent,  every 
man  of  whom  split  his  vote  between  the  more  popular  of  the 
Tory  candidates  and  the  attorney's  colleague.  When  they  had 
done  he  counted  up  the  numbers  of  all  the  latest  reports  from 
the  various  polling  places,  and  felt  the  conviction  that,  after  all 
his  outlay,  and  his  crime  against  Dillon,  of  which  his  conscience 
now  most  gallingly  reminded  him,  he  was  again  foiled  in  his 
ambition. 

He  could  not  well  be  more  certain  of  his  defeat  if  the  sheriff 
had  already  announced  the  totals  of  the  voting,  and  a  feeling  of 
menial  and  physical  collapse  was  strong  within  him. 

Wearily  he  crawled  homeward,  avoiding  intercourse  with  any- 
one. The  reaction  following  the  prolonged  excitement  of  the  day 
was  heavy  on  him.  The  failure  of  his  hopes  weighed  him  down. 
He  took  the  short  cut  from  the  town  through  the  grounds  of 
Garryclinch,  dragging  himself  along  with  difficulty.  The  ser- 
vant who  admitted  him  to  his  house  gave  a  little  cry  of  alarm 
at  his  appearance  ;  but  he  passed  on,  unheeding.  From  habit 
he  made  his  way  to  his  private  office,  although  the  business  de- 
partment of  Hillview  House  had  been  closed  all  day,  the  clerks 
having  been  engaged  in  election  matters.  On  his  table,  in  front 
of  his  chair,  a  solitary  letter  lay.  He  picked  it  up  mechanically, 
mechanically  opened  it,  and  mechanically  glanced  at  its  con- 
tents. 

In  an  instant  his  brain  was  alert.  He  reeled  as  if  stricken  a 
heavy  blow.  He  clutched  the  paper  in  his  right  hand  and 
crushed  it  as  though  it  were  an  enemy.  Then  he  doubled  it  up 
and  tore  it  into  a  thousand  fragments.  This  was  what  he  had 
read  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Clinch— I  am  compelled  to  go  abroad  suddenly, 
and  am  unable  to  say  when  I  shall  return — possibly  not  for 
years.  However,  if  life  be  spared  me  I  shall  without  fail  pay 
you  back  the  money  you  so  kindly  lent  me,  and  which  I  have 
just  received  from  your  accomplished  daughter,  whose  charming 
society  I  shall  miss  very  much.  Believe  me  yours  gratefully— 
William  MacNamaea.  " 

"  Duped  !"  the  attorney  exclaimed—"  duped— befooled  ! 
Worse !  Julia  sneered  at  by  the  swindler  !  What  ails  me  ?"  he 
suddenly  asked. 

Well  he  might  ask.  The  strain  had  been  too  great  for  nature 
to  bear  ;  the  double  shock  which  shattered  his  hopes  regarding 
the  two  objects  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  for  which 
he  had  schemed,  paid,  and  sinned,  proved  too  much  for  even 
his  robust  constitution  ;  and  he  fell  forward  on  the  table  before 
him  in  a  fit. 

Thus  Julia  found  him  when,  a  moment  afterwards,  having 
heard  of  his  presence  in  the  house,  she  sought  him  in  his  accus 
tomed  place. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart.' 


Chapter  XXVIII. 
"  Geoff,"  Leo  says,  with  some  hesitation,  «  what  is  the  matter 
with  Frank  V 

"  Matter  with  Frank  ?"  repeats  Geoffry,  looking  up  from  the 
evening  paper,  abstractedly  ;  "  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
Frank  ;  he  looks  in  very  good  health." 

"I  don't  mean  his  health,"  returns  little  Leo,  pouting,  "I 
mean— I  mean  his  looks.  A  person  may  have  something  the 
matter  with  him,  and  still  his  liver  and  lungs  be  all  right." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  the  secret- sorrow  sort  of  thing,  do  you  '"  with 
an  amused  look.  "  Well— yes— come  to  think  of  it,  Livingston 
does  look  a  trifle  hipped— as  if  he  had  got  a  facer,  somehow  in 
the  set-to  with  life.  But  it  is  only  what  he  must  expect,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  us,"  says  Dr.  Lamar,  philosophically,  going  back 
to  his  paper.  "As  wo  ride  onward  in  life,  care  mounts  the 
orupper  with  most  of  us." 

"  It  seems  odd  it  should  with  him,"  Leo  says,  half  to  herself 
and  with  a  touch  of  regret.    "  Whenever  I  wished  to  recall  the 
happiest,  brightest  face   of  old  times,  his  was  the  one  that 
always  started  up.     It  never  used  to  wear  a  cloud.  And 
now"  


EPIGRAM  ON  AN  ILL-READ  LAWYER. 


BY  JOHN  a.  SAXE. 


An  idle  attorney  besought  a  brother 

For  "something  to  read — some  novel  or  other 

That  was  really  fresh  and  new. " 
"  Take  'Chitty'  I"  replied  his  legal  friend, 
"  There  isn't  a  book  that  I  could  lend 

Would  prove  more  novel  to  you  !" 


Policemen's  motto^"Give  us  arrest." 


"  I  see  the  typhoid  is  spreading,"  remarks  Dr.  Lamar,  glanc- 
ing up  from  his  sheet,  "and  two  or  three  cases  of  malignant 
typhus  have  appeared.    This  looks  badly,  and  the  sanitary  state 

of  this  city  is  a  disgrace  to"  

But  Leo  does  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  this  uninteresting 
speech.  She  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  one  coming  up  the 
road,  and  starts  to  her  feet ;  she  knows  that  tall,  graceful  figure, 
that  negligent  walk. 

Brother  and  sister  have  been  for  some  time  out  here  in  the 
scented  Summer  dusk.  Mamma  is  reading  one  of  her  pious 
little  books  in  her  room,  and  their  guest  went  to  the  city  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is  their  guest  who  approaches,  with  a  certain  air 
of  weariness  and  boredom  now.  In  his  hand  he  carries  a  large 
bouquet,  whose  fragrance  heralds  his  approach. 

"Ah,  Livingston,"  Geoffry  says,  genially,  "back?  Good 
evening.    Were  you  successful  ?    Did  you  find  your  mother  ?" 

"  No,"  Frank  says,  moodily,  "  I  did  not.  There  is  a  fatality 
in  it,  I  think.  It  has  been  a  regular  game  of  hide  and  seek. 
She  left  yesterday  for  Saratoga.    Where  is  Leo  1" 

The  sound  of  the  piano  in  the  dusk  of  the  parlour  answers. 
Leo  is  well  enough  to  limp  about  all  day,  and  sing  in  the  twilight. 
Hers  is  a  voice  like  herself,  low,  and  soothing,  and  sweet,  suited 
to  nothing  more  pretentious  than  little  home  songs  and  tender 
love  ditties.  It  is  one  of  these  she  sings  now,  "  Take  Back  the 
Heart  thou  gavest." 

It  is  too  dark  to  read.  Dr.  Lamar  lays  down  his  paper,  and 
essays  conversation  on  the  cheerful  subjects  of  typhoid  and 
typhus.  But  Frank's  replies  are  monosyllabic  ;  he  is  listening 
to  that  gentle  little  plaint  with  a  savage  sort  of  soreness  at  his 
heart.  Even  here  his  infidelity  faces  him,  in  the  innocent  voice 
of  the  singer,  in  the  mournful  words  of  the  song. 

Geoffry  sees  he  is  not  in  the  mood  for  talk,  and  resigns  him- 
self to  listen  also.  Little  Leo's  singing  is  always  pleasat  to  the 
ear.  Certainly  Livingston  is  very  much  changed,  he  thinks  ;  he 
used  to  be  rather  a  rattle-pate ;  melancholy  and  Frank  never 
used  to  be  on  speaking  terms.  Can  it  be  connected  with  Olga  ? 
the  young  doctor  wonders.  He  sighs  as  he  wonders  ;  she  rises 
before  him,  in  a  vision  of  pure  pale  loveliness,  a  daughter  of  the 
gods,  divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair — no  other  he  sees 
equals  her.  Happy  Frank,  if  he  is  to  win  her !  But  is  he 
worthy  ?  He  is  the  sort  of  fellow  to  fancy  himself  in  love  many 
times  ;  but  Olga  Ventnor  has  a  deep  nature,  a  strong,  steadfast 
heart ;  the  man  she  gives  herself  to  should  be  brave,  and  loyal, 
and  true. 

A  good  fellow,  Frank — a  fellow  to  make  a  different  sort  of 
girl  happy  ;  but  never  Olga  Ventnor. 

The  song  ends  ;  silence  falls  ;  Frank  rises  and  approaches  the 
piano. 

"  A  melancholy  ditty,"  he  says,  half  smiling.  "  Will  you  have 


some  white  roses,  Leo  1  They  used  to  be  your  favourite  flowers 
— used  they  not  ?  You  see  I  remember  old  times  and  tastes. 
And  as  a  reward  of  merit,  sing  for  me  again — something  not 
quite  so  heart-broken  this  time." 

A  flush  rises  to  Leo's  dusk  face.  She  does  not  thank  him  for 
his  lloral  ofl'ering  other  than  by  that  fleeting  blush,  but  she 
buries  her  pretty  little  nose  in  their  sweetness,  and  gives  them 
a  kiss,  a  little  for  themselves,  a  great  deal  for  their  giver. 

"  1  will  sing  whatever  you  like,"  she  says,  in  that  shy,  sweet 
way  of  hers.  "  I  sing  all  Claribel's  songs,  and  like  them  best: — 
they  are  so  simple,  you  know,  and  so,  just  suited  to  me." 

"So  sweet,  you  know,  add  so  suited  to  you,"  amends  Liv- 
ingston, rallying,  and  dropping  into  this  sort  of  thing  from  sheer 
force  of  habit. 

"  Shall  we  have  lights  !"  Leo  asks. 

The  half- light  is  charming  ;  his  presence  sets  every  little 
youthful  nerve  thrilling  as  he  leans,  tall-and  dark,  against  the 
piano. 

"  Not  unless  you  wish  it.  I  like  this  hour  '  'twixt  the  gloam- 
ing and  the  mirk,'  as  the  Scotch  say.  Can  you  not  sing  from 
memory  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Leo  answers,  and  sings.  It  is  another  of  Cla- 
ribel's ;  not  sad  this  time,  but  with  a  gay,  lilting  refrain  : 

"  And  I  will  marry  my  ain  love, 
For  true  of  heart  am  I." 

"True  of  heart !"  Livingston  thinks;  "true  of  heart!"  Is 
it  in  him  to  be  that  to  anyone '?  he  wonders.  It  is  a  noble 
quality,  truth  of  heart,  but  noble  qualities  seem  to  have  shaken 
hands  and  parted  from  him  of  late. 

It  is  precisely  five  days  since  he  first  came  to  the  Lamar 
cottage— 'days  that  have  flown  so  pleasantly  that  their  flight  has 
been  unfelt.  All  his  life  is  about  to  be  changed  ;  on  the  brink 
of  that  supreme  change  he  may  surely  linger  for  a  moment, 
Sybarite  that  he  is,  looking  neither  backward  nor  forward.  But 
tiie  brief  respite  is  at  an  end  ;  this  is  the  close  of  the  last  day. 

"Sing  'Robin  Adair,'"  he  says,  in  the  pause  that  follows  ; 
"you  used  to  sing  it  long  ago  ;  and  I  will  return  to  Geoff  and 
smoke  while  I  listen.  It  will  be  my  parting  remembrance  of 
you — this  twilit  room,  and  the  words  of  the  old  Scotch  song." 

"  Your  parting  !"  she  exclaims.  The  little  brown  hands  on 
the  keys  falter  and  fall,  in  the  dusk  ;  the  small  face  whitens. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"That  I  tear  myself  aWay  from  this  enchanted  spot,  this 
•  Island  of  Tranquil  Delights  and  Robin  Adair  shall  speed  the 
parting  guest.  Ah,  little  Leo,  it  is  five  long  Summer  days  since 
I  came,  and  the  good  days  of  this  life  are  not  long-lived.  My 
pleasant  visit  is  ended  ;  to-morrow  I  go  back  to  grim  reality,  to 
grim  duty,  to  grim  New  York.  I  will  carry  this  picture  with 
me,  and  paint  it  some  day — this  half -lit  interior,  this  open 
piano,  and — you.  Ah,  little  Leo  !  little  Leo  !  believe  me,  I  am 
sorry  to  go." 

And  then  he  stops  suddenly,  and  goes  off  to  Geoffry  and  his 
cigar  ;  and  little  Leo  is  left  to  realise  the  swift,  startling  truth 
that  her  heart  will  go  with  him  to  New  York  or  wherever  he 
chooses  to  take  it,  and  that  she  will  follow  her  heart,  oh  !  so 
gladly !  so  lovingly  !  if  that  blissful  day  ever  comes  when  he 
will  ask  her.  But  just  at  present  she  is  a  maiden  unasked,  and 
her  duty  is  to  be  "  plucky,"  and  sing  "Robin  Adair,"  while  he 
smokes  over  there  in  the  garden  chair. 

And  she  does  it  bravely,  too,  to  the  end.  If  the  sweet 
voice  is  low,  it  is  always  low  ;  if  it  falters,  it  is  a  pathetic  little 
ballad  ;  if  it  closes  with  something  like  a  sob,  the  last  chord  of 
the  accompaniment  drowns  that. 

The  Summer  darkness  is  friendly  and  hides  much.  But  she 
sings  no  more.  She  comes  close  to  her  brother,  and,  sitting  on 
a  low  stood,  nestles  her  head  against  his  knee.  He  lays  his 
hand  lightly  on  that  dark,  drooping  head. 

"Tired,  little  Leo  T'  he  says,  gently.  "Does  the  ankle 
hurt  ?" 

"  A  little,"  she  answers,  in  a  stifled  voice. 

Opposite,  Livingston  sits  smoking,  silent,  dark,  in  deepest 
shadow.  Overhead  there  is  a  primrose,  star  lit  sky,  around 
them  sleeping  flowers  and  fragrant  shrubs.  Summer  stillness,  a 
faint  breeze,  and  the  noise  and  lights  of  the  great  city  afar  off. 


As  they  sit  there,  a  silent  trio,  Mrs.  Abbott — Lamar  she  calls 
herself  now — descends  and  joins  them.  She  looks  very  frail 
and  white,  but  the  rare  beauty  and  stately  grace  remain. 

"  In  the  dark  ?"  she  says,  smiling.  "Why  do  you  not  light  the 
parlour,  Leo,  and  go  in  ?" 

"  It  is  pleasanter  here,  mother,"  says  her  son,  bringing  for- 
ward a  chair.  "  Have  you  a  wrap  ?  Yes,  I  see.  Well,  sit  down  ; 
it  is  a  lovely  night — let  us  enjoy  it." 

"'Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  roses  before  they  fade,'" 
quotes  Livingston  out  of  the  dusk.  "  My  roses  fade  with  this 
evening.  To-morrow  I  go,  and  I  shall  bear  with  me  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  pleasantest  visits  of  my  life." 

There  are  exclamations  from  Mrs.  Lamar  and  Geoffry.  Leo 
says  not  a  word. 

"  So  soon  1"  Mrs.  Lamar  says.    "  Oh  !  I  am  sorry." 

She  is  sorry.  It  has  seemed  wonderfully  good  to  see  a  face 
out  of  the  old  life — the  old  life  that  has  had  its  pleasures  and 
its  friendships,  as  well  as  its  bitter  pain. 

"  Thank  you  for  saying  [that,"  Frank  returns  ;  "  thank  you 
still  more  for  the  tone  of  sincerity  in  which  it  is  said.  Mrs.  La- 
mar, I  wish  you  would  do  me  a  favour  ;  I  wish  you  would  let 
Olga  Ventnor  come  and  see  Leo." 

There  is  a  movement  in  the  quiet  figure  leaning  against  Geof- 
fry's  knee,  but  she  does  not  speak. 

"  Olga !"  the  lady  says,  startled.  "  Oh !  indeed  I  do  not  know. 
All  that  is  at  an  end." 

"  You  have  chosen  that  it  shall  be,"  says  Frank  ;  "  there  is 
no  other  reason  why.  And  it  is  a  little  unjust  to  Leo,  I  think. 
She  has  no  friend  of  her  own  age,  and — pardon  me — it  must 
be  a  little  lonely  for  her  sometimes. " 

"No,  no — oh,  no!"  from  Leo;  "no,  no,  indeed,  mamma. 
Do  not  think  that." 

"  And  Olga  is  dying  to  see  her,"  pursues  Livingston,  imheed- 
ing ;  "and  Olga  is  a  charming  girl,  I  assure  you.  Quite  all 
she  promised  to  be,  and  more.  How  often  have  I  heard  her 
long  to  see  you  all  again  !  Come,  Mrs.  Abbott — come,  Lamar, 
be  generous  to  old  friends — say  she  may  come." 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  she  may  not,"  GeoSry  answers,  slowly  ; 
"  but  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling  with  my  mother,  and  one  for  her 
decision  alone.    Would  Miss  Ventnor  care  to  come  ?" 

"Do  you  ask  that,  Lamar  1  If  I  tell  her,  she  most  assuredly 
will  not  come  to  see  yon.  Does  your  remembrance  of  Olga 
lead  you  to  think  she  is  one  of  the  '  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind' 
friends  ?    You  hardly  do  her  justice." 

"  You  are  her  loyal  knight,  at  least,"  Dr.  Lamar  says,  and 
laughs  a  little  constrainedly,  "and  plead  her  cause  well.  Will 
congratulations  be  premature,  or  are  they  an  old  story  by  this 
time  ?  We  are  such  ancient  friends  and  cronies  all,  you  know, 
that  it  is  not  impertinent  to  ask." 

There  is  a  tremor  in  the  figure  leaning  against  his  knee, 
then  a  strained,  painful  hush,  in  which  she  can  count  her  own 
heart-beats.  A  brief  pause  follows  ;  Livingston  removes  his 
cigar  to  ^nock  off  the  ashes  with  care,  and  speaks  : 

' '  If  you  mean  an  engagement  between  me  and^  my  cousin 
Olga,  there  is  certainly  no  need  of  congratulation.  We  are  not 
engaged,  and  we  never  will  be.  But  we  are  excellent  friends 
and  cousins  all  the  same." 

"But  I  thought — we  all  thought,"  says" Mrs.  Abbott,  sur- 
prised, ' '  that  it  was  an  understood  thing  you  and  Olga  were  to 
marry.    We  thought  the  families"  

"So  did  I,"  said  Livingston,  with  a  half  laugh,  "and  on  that 
hint  I  spake.  We  were  all  mistaken,  it  seems.  Olsa  thought 
differently  and  has  reserved  herself  for  a  better  man." 

"  Ah  !  and  that  better  man"  

"  Is  mythical  at  present — has  not  yet  put  in  an  appearance. 
But  no  doubt  he  will,  and  Olga  will  wait  serenely,  although  it 
should  be  a  score  of  years  hence.  She  will  certainly  never 
make  a  mistake  matrimonially.  What  principally  concerns  me 
is,  that  I  was  not  the  man." 

There  is  a  pause.  Frank  resumes  his  cigar  ;  Leo's  heart  its 
wonted  beating,  but  with  a  sudden  contraction  of  pain  that  she 
cannot  define.    He  has  asked,  then,  and  been  refused. 

"  Refused !"  thinks  little  Leo,  looking  shyly  over  at  him  in 
the  dark  ;  "  how  very  strange  !" 
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"  She  has  had  many  oflers,  no  doubt  ?"  says  Mrs.  Abbott,  at 
last.    "  Olga  must  be  very  lovely." 

"  She  has  the  loveliest  face  ever  seen  out  of  a  picture  or  a 
dream,"  Frank  says,  but  he  says  it  without  one  touch  of  enthu- 
siasm. "Men  raved  about  her  abroad.  She  has  been  painted 
again  and  again — her  beauty  is  almost  without  a  flaw.  But  you 
will  see  her  for  yourself.  Only  say  the  word — she  will  be  but 
too  glad  to  come." 

"  Could  we  be  churlish  enough  to  refuse  1  Yea,  bring  her, 
Frank — dear,  fair,  little  Princess  Olga !  It  is  good  of  her  to 
remember  us  all  so  long." 

"  Five  years  is  not  an  eternity,  Mrs.  Abbott.  And  I  doubt 
if  fifty  would  enable  those  who  ever  knew  to  forget  yoic." 

Mrs.  Abbott  smiles. 

"  My  dear  Frank,  you  are  as  charming  as  ever.  You  always 
had  a  faculty  for  saying  nice  things.  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  flirt 
— I  think,  indeed,  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  you  always 
were.  Leo,  do  you  not  hear?  Have  you  nothing  to  say? 
Olga  will  come." 

"  I  am  glad,  mamma." 

"  Only  that,  and  youlare  generally  so  enthusiastic  !  You  are 
strangely  quiet  to  night.    Are  you  in  pain  ?    Your  ankle"  

"  Oh,  it  is  all  right,  mamma,"  poor  little  Leo  cries  out. 

In  pain — yes — but  the  pain  is  not  in  anything  so  unromantic 
as  an  ankle.  If  he  is  not  engaged  to  Olga,  what  then  is  the 
matter  1  la  it  that  her  refusal  has  hurt  him  so  deeply,  in  spite 
of  his  forced  lightness  of  manner  l 

"  There  is  another  friend  of  the  past,"  Dr.  Lamar  says  slowly, 
after  a  silence,  "  whom  I  suppose  you  have  never  met  in  all 
your  wanderings  up  and  down  the  world.    I  mean  Joanna  !" 

The  name  falls  so  unexpectedly,  that  all  start  at  its  sound. 
Livingston  in  the  darkness  turns  quite  white. 

"Why  do  you  suppose  so  V  he  answers,  and  his  voice  is  not 
quite  steady.    "  I  have  met  Joanna  !" 

There  is  a  universal  exclamation. 

Dr.  Lamar  starts  to  his  feet,  his  mother  clasps  her  hands,  Leo 
sits  erect,  and  looks  eagerly. 

"  You  have  met  her  !"  Geoffry  cries,  excitedly.  "You  know 
where  she  is  ?    Mother,  you  hear  this  1    At  last !" 

"  I  have  met  her — I  know  where  she  is,"  Livingston  answers, 
surprised  at  the  amount  of  excitement  they  showed  ;  "  is  there 
anything  extraordinary  in  that  1" 

"  There  is  this — that  I  have  searched,  and  caused  search  to  be 
made,  everywhere,  all  these  years  in  vain.  I  had  almost  made 
up  my  mind  she  was  dead — so  impossible  has  she  been  to  dis- 
cover.   And  all  this  time  you  have  known  where  she  was  V 

"  Not  all  this  time  if  you  mean  these  six  past  years — only 
within  the  past  two  months,"  says  Frank,  feeling  oddly  cold 
ani  conscious,  and  wondering  what  they  would  say  if  they 
knew. 

"  And  where  is  she  ?    In  New  York  V 

"At  Newport,  I  think,  just  now.  How  exercised  you  are 
over  the  matter,  Lamar  !    I  always  knew,  of  course"  

"My  dear  fellow,  you  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of 
the  truth.  It  is  the  most  important  affair  of  my  life  to'find  Jo- 
anna.   She  is  safe  and  well,  and  married  to  Blake  1" 

"  Safe  and  well,  but  not  married  to  Blake,  or  anybody  else." 

"  What !    She  ran  away  with  him,  yon  know." 

"  I  know,"  Frank  said,  wincing;  "  but  she  ran  away  from  him, 
as 'You  must  recall,  after." 

"It  was  true,  then  ?  Odd  girl — strange,  wild  Joanna  !  And 
what  became  of  her — what  did  she  do  1  No  harm  befel  her,  I 
trust  Y' 

' '  None  whatever,  but  much  good.  She  found  friends,  honest 
and  true  friends,  and  she  has  worked  her  way  to  comparative 
fame  and  fortune.  She  is  wild  J ohnna  no  longer.  She  is  a  re- 
fined and  thoroughly  well  bred  young  lady,  with  gracious  man- 
ners, and  all  womanly  sweetness,  and  goodness,  and  grace." 

He  speaks  warmly,  his  handsome  face  flushes  in  the  dark. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  he  hears  Mrs.  Abbott  murmur,  and  Geof- 
fry, too,  seems  deeply  moved. 

' '  I  am  more  thankful  than  I  can  say,"  he  says,  after  a  little. 
"  I  always  knew  the  elements  of  a  noble  character  were  there, 
crushed,  warped,  aa  they  have  been.  Thank  Heaven  indeed  ! 
But  tell  us  about  her.  Frank.    You  can  form  no  idea  of  how 


deeply  we  are  all  interested  in  the  well-being  and  history  of 
Joanna." 

So  Frank  tells  it.  Out  there,  in  the  sweet  Summer  dark,  he 
tells  the  story  of  provocation,  and  reprisal,  and  flight,  and  pain, 
and  struggle,  and  hardly  won  victory.  Joanna  has  told  it  to 
him — simply,  unconscious  of  its  real  pathos — and  he  repeats  it 
tenderly,  dwelling  on  all  her  goodness,  her  free  generosity,  her 
brave  great  heartedness,  her  bounty  to  all  weak,  oppressed,  and 
suflering  things. 

"She  gives  like  a  princess,  freely,  with  both  hands,  to  all 
who  need,"  he  says.  "I  know  that  the  dearest  desire  of  her 
heart  is  to  see  you  all  again.  Shd  speaks  very  little  of  herself, 
but  that  much  I  know." 

"  Will  you  bring  her  to  us  ?"  Mrs.  Abbott  says,  with  repressed 
eagerness,  great  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  my  poor  Joanna  !  my 
poor,  wronged,  ill-treated  child !  Bring  her  to  us,  Frank,  at 
once,  at  once  !  Geoffry,  you  cannot  go  for  her,  I  know — if  you 
could"  

"  Quite  impossible,  mother,  quite  unnecessary  also.  Living- 
ston will  tell  her,  and  she  will  come.  I  will  write  to-night  and 
say — well,  something  of  what  there  is  to  be^said — and  she  will 
come.  The  rest  she  can  learn  here.  Frank,  you  have  done  us 
to-night  a  service  for  which  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  You 
do  not  understand  now,  but  you  will  later.  Get  in  lights,  Leo. 
I  will  write  my  letter  at  once,  before  I  am  called  away." 

So  they  leave  the  sweet-smelling  garden,  and  the  starry  sky, 
and  go  in.  Lights  are  brought.  Geoffry  sits  down  to  write, 
Mrs.  Abbott  goes  to  the  piano  and  plays  dreamy  sonatas,  Leo 
gets  some  needle-work,  Frank  sits  near,  with  the  paper  Geoffry 
has  thrown  down,  and  says  little.  Presently  it  is  eleven,  and 
the  letter  is  finished,  a  very  long  one,  and  it  is  bedtime,  and 
they  all  stand  up  to  say  good  night  and  good  bye. 

"  But  you  will  soon  return  with  Olga  V  Mrs.  Abbott  saya. 

"  Olga  will  soon  be  here,"  he  answers,  with  a  smile,  but  Leo 
notices  he  says  nothing  about  accompanying  her.  Then  it  is 
her  turn,  and  those  two  hard  words  "  good-bye"  are  spoken,  and 
his  visit  has  come  to  an  end. 

"  A  gentleman  for  you,  Miss  Jenny."  Her  maid  hands  her 
a  card.  Joanna  looks  at  it,  and  her  face  flushes.  Frank  re- 
turned ! 

She  is  alone  in  her  room.  A  week  has  passed  since  Jud 
Sleaford  told  her  his  story,  and  no  action  has  been  taken  yet. 
She  hardly  knows  why  she  waits,  but  it  is  for  Livingston's  re- 
turn, and  now  the  week  is  up,  and  he  is  here.  She  goes  swiftly 
to  where  he  waits,  and  he  comes  forward,  both  hands  out- 
stretched. 

"You  did  not  expect  me  so  soon  T'  he  says,  the  first  saluta- 
tion over.  "  No,  I  know.  But  the  oddest  thing  has  happened. 
Whom  do  you  think  I  have  met  ?" 

She  has  no  idea,  she  says,  and  amilea  at  the  bright  "eagerness 
of  his  face. 

' '  Leo  Abbott — Geoff — their  mother — and  I  have  been  stopping 
with  them  ever  since." 
"Frank!" 

' '  I  thought  you  would  be  astounded.  You  cannot  be  more 
delighted  than  they  were,  when  they  found  out  I  knew  you, 
and  where  you  were.  They  have  been  looking  for  you,  it 
appears,  all  this  time.  You  know  they  have  given  up  every- 
thing— the  Abbott  property  I  mean — and  Geoffry  supports  them 
by  his  profession.  They  are  living  in  comparative  poverty  and 
obscurity,  but  are  one  and  all  as  delightful  people  as  ever. 
Here  is  an  epistle  for  you,  from  Geoff,  long  enough  to  make  one 
jealous  ;  and,  Joanna,  they  count  upon  your  going  to  them  at 
once." 

She  takes  the  large  letter,  and  looks  at  the  clear,  bold,  fami- 
liar writing.  * 

"  I  thank  God,"  she  says,  softl^  "I  have  got  the  desire  of 
my  heart.  And  I  thank  you,  Frank,  for  being  the  bearer  of 
good  news.    And  you  have  been  there  ever  since  1" 

"  My  mother  had  gone,"  he  says,  hastily.  "  She  had  left  for 
Saratoga  before  I  left  New  York.  I  mean  to  go  after  her  there 
at  once.  It  reminds  me  of  '  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,'  and 
seems  almost  as  fruitless  a  search,"  he  laughs. 

"  Do  not,"  she  interposes,  and  lays  her  hand  on  hia  arm,  "  aa 
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a  favour  to  me— at  least  not  yet.    Wait.    Tell  me  about  them. 
Is  Leo  pretty  l" 
"Very  pretty." 
She  glances  at  him  a  moment. 
"  And  Mrs.  Abbot  i"  she  says,  then. 

"  As  beautiful  as  ever,  but  less  proud,  less  cold.    You  know 
what  I  mean.     As  for  Geofif— dear  old  fellow,  he  is  looking 
splendidly.    Shall  you  go  at  once,  Joanna  ?   They  will  literally 
be  in  a  fever,  I  think,  until  you  are  with  them." 
"  I  will  go  to-morrow." 

"  And  I  may  accompany  you,  of  course  1  Then  I  must  inform 
Olga,  who  wishes  to  visit  them  too.  They  will  owe  me  a  vote 
of  thanks,  1  fancy,  for  restoring  them  to  their  friends." 

"  Go  for  your  cousin  at  once,  for  I  intend  to  go  alone.  Yes  ; 
I  will  have  it  so — I  prefer  it.  Do  you  think  I  cannot  travel 
alone  1"  laughing,  and  lifting  her  brave,  bright  face.  _  "  Have 
you  yet  to  learn  I  am  strong-minded,  and  amply  sufficient  unto 
myself  ?  And,  Frank,  do  not  tell  your  cousin  any  more  than 
your  mother.    Tell  no  one  until  I  give  you  leave." 

"But,  Joanna,"  he  is  beginning,  impetuously,  when  Professor 
Ericson  enters,  and  cuts  him  short.  Joanna  informs  him  of  to- 
morrow's journey,  and  that  Mr.  Livingston  will  dine  with  him, 
and  so  his  opportunity  is  gone. 

He  dines  and  spends  the  evening,  but  he  does  not  see  Joanna 
for  a  moment  alone.  And  next  day  she  departs,  holding  to  her 
resolution  to  go  unescorted.  He  sees  her  off,  and  takes  train 
for  Brightbrook  and  his  cousin  Olga.  Will  they  meet,  he  won- 
ders, these  two,  at  the  Lamar  cottage,  and  if  so,  how  ?  Will 
Olga  be  simply  chillingly  civil  ?  And  how  is  it  that  Lamar  and 
his  mother  take  the  finding  of  Joanna  so  greatly  to  heart  ? 

In  the  late  afternoon  of  that  day  a  cab  sets  Joanna  down  in 
front  of  the  Lamar  cottage.  They  have  not  expected  her  so 
soon,  and  Mrs.  Abbott  alone  is  in  the  house.  As  she  sits  the 
door  opens,  a  tall  young  lady  enters  hurriedly,  and  falls  on  her 
knees  beside  her,  and  clasps  her  in  her  arms. 

"Mrs.  Abbott,"  the  familiar  voice  cries,  "itisL  Oh!  my 
friend,  kindest,  truest,  dearest,  best,  look  at  me — bid  me  wel- 
come— say  you  forgive  me — aay  you  are  glad  to  see  me.  It  is  I 
— Joanna — come  back." 

(to  be  contintjed.  ) 

DAISY. 


My  Daisy's  hair  is  golden, 

And  her  eyes  are  soft  and  blue, 

The  skies  would  be  beholden 
To  their  clear  and  sunny  hue. 

Her  cheeks  delight  in  blushes 

Which  the  dawn  would  fain  excel, 

We  meet,  and  crimson  flushes 
Tell  my  heart  she  loves  me  well. 

Her  laugh  doth  ever  cheer  me 
When,  with  sadness  overcome, 

I  seek  her — feel  her  near  me, 
And  with  rapture  I  am  dumb. 

My  darling  never  doubts  me, 
For  her  trust  is  all  in  all ; 

She'll  wind  her  arms  about  me, 
And  with  whispers  soft  enthral. 

I  press  her  close,  and  listen 
To  the  pulsings  of  her  heart, 

I  watch  her  blue  eyes  glisten 
As  I  vow  we'll  never  part. 

Her  kiss  is  ne'er  denied  me, 
For  her  love  is  strong^and  pure. 

Whoever  may  deride  me, 

Daisy's  smile  is  glad  and  sure. 

She  says,  "  Papa,  I  fonder — 
Love  you  more  than  all  I  see  1" 

Her  speech  may  make  you  ponder. 
But  my  Daisy's  only  three. 


OLD  IRISH  BARDIC  STORIES. 
TIT.— THE  PURSUIT  OF  DIARMUID  AND  GRAINNE. 

(continued  from  our  last.) 

Diarmuid  did  not  know  they  were  in  pursuit  after  him  until 
he  saw  the  banners  of  soft  silk,  the  standards  of  war,  and  three 
daring,  dangerous,  dauntless  warriors  foremost,  having  three 
poisonous  hounds  chained  to  their  hands.  When  Qiarmuid  saw 
them  coming  towards  him  in  that  manner  he  was  filled  with 
anger  and  disgust.  ^   «  n 

One  of  the  company,  who  was  far  out  in  front  of  all  the  pur- 
suers, wore  a  green-dyed  mantle.    Seeing  him,  Diarmuid  said 

to  Grainne :  .       ,  xv         it.  • 

"  I  hope,  Grainne,  thou  hast  not  given  love  to  the  youth  in 
the  green  mantle."  .  t  i.  j 

"  It  were  better  for  me  this  day,"  said  Grainne,  "  I  had  never 
given  love  to  anyone."  i  -i.  • 

Grainne  returned  the  small  sword  to  Diarmuid,  and  put  it  in 
its  sheath.  They  then  left.  Muan  put  Grainne  on  his  back, 
and  carried  her  a  mile  over  the  mountain. 

One  of  the  hounds  was  then  let  loose  after  Diarmuid.  Muan 
told  him  to  follow  Grainne,  saying  that  he  himself  would  ward 
off  the  first  hound. 

Muan  turned  found  and  took  a  whelp-hound  from  under  his 
girdle,  and  put  him  on  the  palm  of  his  hand.  When  the  whelp- 
honnd  saw  the  poisonous  hound  approaching  with  open  mouth, 
he  sprang  off  the  hand  of  Muan,  into  the  hound's  mouth,  and 
down  to  "his  heart,  which  he  dragged  out  through  his  side,  and 
sprang  back  on  Muan's  hand,  leaving  the  hound  dead  after 

him.  .  TT    i.  1 

Muan  returned  to  Diarmuid  and  Gramne.  He  took  up 
Grainne  again,  and  carried  her  another  mile  over  the  moun- 
tain. ,  ■ 

The  second  hound  was  let  loose  after  them,  and  seeing  this 
Diarmuid  said  to  Muan  :  j  xv  » 

"  I  hear  that  there  is  no  resisting  charmed  weapons,  and  that 
no  animal  is  invulnerable  to  them  ;  so  stand  you  by  till  I  put 
the  G4  Dearg  through  the  throat  and  heart  of  this  dog. 

Muan  and  Grainne  Stood  by  to  see  the  spear  cast.  Diarmuid 
aimed  at  the  hound,  and  sent  the  spear  through  his  side  and 
heart.  He  then  drew  out  his  spear,  and  followed  Muan  and 
Grainne. 

The  third  hound  was  let  loose  upon  them. 

"  That  is  the  fiercest  o^them,"  says  Grainne,  "  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid  of  him,  so  I  advise  thee,  Diarmuid,  to  guard  thyself 
well  against  him." 

Soon  the  hound  was  upon  them,  and  he  arose  with  an  airy 
bound  over  Diarmuid,  as  if  to  seize  Grainne,  but  Diarmuid 
caught  him  by  the  two  hind  legs  and  struck  him  a  blow  against 
the  nearest  rock,  letting  out  his  brains  through  his  eyes,  ears, 
and  nostrils. 

Then  Diarmuid  put  on  his  armour  and  took  up  his  arms,  and 
put  his  finger  into  the  silken  string  of  the  G^  Dearg,  which  he 
flung  at  the  youth  of  the  green  mantle,  who  was  foremost  in  the 
ranks  of  the  pursuers,  and  killed  him  ;  and  in  like  manner  he 
killed  the  second  and  the  third  leader.  As  it  is  not  usual  to 
offer  resistance  when  chiefs  have  fallen,  so  the  strangers,  seeing 
that  their  leaders  were  slain,  betook  themselves  to  confused 

flight.  ,    ,  .    ■  1, 

Diarmuid  pursued  them,  scattering  and  slaughtering  them, 
so  that  unless  escape  was  made  over  the  tops  of  trees,  through 
the  earth,  or  under  water,  not  one  was  left  to  tell  the  tale  but 
Deirdre  of  the  Black  Mountain,  who  might  be  seen,  hovering 
over,  whilst  Diarmuid  was  dealmg  heavy  blows  and  deadly 
slaughter  on  the  strangers. 

Now  when  Fionn  heard  that  the  three  chiefs  of  the  Green 
Fians  were  bound  to  the  earth,  he  summoned  together  the 
"Fians  of  Erin,  and,  when  they  were  gathered  together,  all  pro- 
ceeded by  the  shortest  paths  to  the  hill  where  the  chieftains  lay 
bound.  Fionn  suffered  great  torment  of  heart  when  he  saw 
them. 

Then  he  said  to  Oisin  : 

"  0  Oisin  !  unbind  the  three  chieftains  for  me. 
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"I  will  not,"  saya  Oi»in,  "for  Diarmuid  put  obligationa  on 
me  not  to  loose  anyone  whom  he  should  bind." 
"  Loose  them,  O  Oscar !"  says  Fionn. 

"I  give  thee  my  word,"  says  Oscar,  " I  would  rather  put 
more  bonds  on  them  than  what  they  have." 

Lui  and  Conan  also  refused  to  loose  them,  and  the  chiefs  died 
before  their  eyes.  Fionn  made  three  wide  graves  for  the  chief- 
tains, and  a  monumental  flag  was  raised  over  them,  having 
their  names  written  on  it  in  branch  Ogham,  The  funeral  was 
performed,  and  Fionn  was  heavy  at  heart. 

At  the  same  moment  Fionn  saw  Doirdre  approaching  him,  her 
legs  trembling,  her  eyes  rolling,  and  her  tongue  parched.  He 
asked  tidings  of  her  ;  and  she  answered,  saying,  "  I  have  evil 
things  to  tell  thee."  So  she  told  him  everything  that  happened 
concerning  the  slaughter  of  the  strangers  and  the  death  of  the 
three  poisonous  hounds,  adding  that  she  herself  barely  escaped 
death. 

' '  Whither  is  Diarmuid  gone  1"  saya  Fionn. 
"  That  I  know  not,"  says  she. 

So  Fionn  seeing  that  he  could  get  no  tidings  of  Diarmuid,  he 
and  the  Fians  departed,  and  nothing  is  told  of  them  till  they 
returned  to  Allen  in  broad  Leinster. 

Diarmuid  and  Grainne  then  left  Sliabh  Luachra,  and  passing 
through  Ui  Chonaill,  they  came  to  the  Shani\on  at  the  present 
Limerick,  where  Diarmuid  slew  a  deer.  They  ate  of  his  flesh, 
drank  pure  water  with  it,  and  slept  there  that  night.  When 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  Muan  said  that  he  would  now 
leave  them. 

"  Thou  shouldst  not  leave  us,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  for  all  that 
we  promised  has  been  faithfully  fulfilled. " 

But  Muan  would  not  be  hindered,  so  he  bade  farewell  to 
Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  who  were  sorrowful  and  gloomy  at  his 
departure. 

Then  Diarmuid  and  Grainne  went  northward  towards  Sliabh 
Echtghe*  (Sleev  Echtye),  and  thence  to  Ui  Fhiachrach,  where 
Grainne  began  to  grow  weary  ;  but  seeing  that  now  she  had  no 
one  to  carry  her,  she  took  courage,  and  walked  firmly  by  Diar- 
muid's  side. 

Diarmuid  constructed  a  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
killed  a  deer,  of  which  he  and  Grainne  ate,  and  with  which  they 
drank  fresh,  pure  water  from  the  stream. 

Diarmuid  rose  early  nest  morning,  and  went  to  Searbhan 
Lochlannacht  (Shearbawn  Lochlawnach),  and  made  a  compact 
with  him  that  he  could  hunt  and  chase  in  Searbhan's  forest 
provided  he  did  not  touch  his  berries. 

(to  be  CONTUSrUED.) 


A  COWSLIP. 

BY  JOHN  MUKDOCK. 


See  how  yon  cowslip  sweetly  blows, 

Its  bell-shaped  blossoms  downward  bending  ! 

It  would  not,  though  it  could,  unclose 
Its  glories  to  the  beams  descending 

From  out  the  heavens,  and  reglowing 

AU  flowers  beneath  in  beauty  growing. 

How  beautiful  in  grace  it  bendeth, 
Like  maiden  fair  that  upward  never 
•        Can  raise  her  eye  to  that  which  lendeth 
Her  rosy  cheeks,  as  though  for  ever, 
A  bloom  carnation,  sweetly  telling 
Of  the  bright  hopes  her  bosom  swelling. 

How  exquisite  !  how  sweetly  shy  ! 

How  snowdrop-like  !  how  fairy  tender  1 
Is  the  sweet  cluster,  'neath  the  sky 

Waving  so  sylph -like  and  so  slender  ! 
Queen  Mab  in  all  her  story  tells 
Of  nothing  like  my  peal  of  bells  ! 


•  A. -mountain  district  in  county  Gal  way,  bordering  county  Clare, 
t  The  Surly  Dane. 


TOM  BRADY'S  DRIVE  TO  BALDOYLL 

By  Aetane 

About  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  on  the  first  day  of  the  last  May 
races,  a  drag  and  pair  might  be  seen  slowly  wending  its  way 
past  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  Terminus.  A  stranger 
to  the  city  could  not  help  noticing  that  it  was  a  regular  gala 
day  with  the  inhabitants.  The  steps  of  the  platform  were 
thronged  by  a  surging  and  noisy  crowd  seeking  to  gain  admit- 
tance inside  the  wooden  barrier  erected  to  prevent  a  crush.  The 
shouts  of  carmen  were  heard  on  all  aides. 

"  Here  you  are,  sir  ;  going  out,  sir  ?  Two  seats  here.  Oh ! 
the  divil  a  fear  of  that,  sir  ;  Slattery  himself  couldn't  pass  me  ; 
get  up,  and  if  you're  not  satisfied  I'll  charge  you  nothing." 

Having  inveigled  them  into  risking  their  lives  by  taking  their 
seats  on  his  rickety  car  in  company  with  four  others,  he 
manages  somehow  to  whip  the  grey  into  a  "sweep's  trot,"  and 
joins  the  passing  cavalcade,  making  room  for  another  turn-out 
of  a  something  more  respectable  appearance. 

Immediately  one  side  of  this  car  is  taken  possession  of  by  two 
seedy 'youths,  who  for  the  extra  charge  of  sixpence  are  deter- 
mined to  travel  with  the  more  comfortable  number  of  four. 
Two  officers  belonging  to  that  corps  that  never  leave  town 
emerge  from  a  tobacconist's  smoking  penny  cigars  and  take 
their  seats  on  the  opposite  side.  The  jarvey  tightens  the  reins, 
gives  the  mare  a  most  artistic  cut  under  the  collar,  and  away 
starts  another  to  add  to  the  length  of  the  long  line  of  vehicles. 

Such  were  the  sights  to  be  seen  by  anyone  gazing  from  one  of 
the  windows  in  the  vicinity  we  have  named.  Occasionally  a 
four-in-hand  or  a  few  private  carriages  made  their  way  with 
difficulty  through  the  busy  and  motley  throng  ;  but  they  were 
few  and  far  between,  as  most  such  preferred  gaining  the  direct 
road  by  some  easier  route. 

But  let  me  now  introduce  you  to  the  party  in  whom  we  are 
going  to  be  interested. 

Seated  in  front,  with  the  coachman,  is  the  hero  of  this  tale 
— Tom  Brady.  The  interior  of  the  drag  contains  three  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  his  most  particular  friends.  One  of  the 
former,  it  has  been  slily  hinted,  is  destined  at  some  future  day  to 
be  his  better  half. 

The  Sunday  evening  previous,  at  a  whist  party  in  Rathmines, 
it  had  been  agreed  on  by  Tom  and  his  friends  to  take  the  two 

Miss  F  8  and  their  cousin,  Miss  A  ,  to  Baldoyle.  The 

whole  management  of  the  affair  had  been  left  in  our  hero's 
hands,  as  being  an  adept  at  such  matters.  Judging  from  the 
size  of  the  hamper  hung  from  the  springs  of  the  drag,  he  seemed 
to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  supply  of  "creature 
comforts"  requisite  for  the  occasion. 

A  country  cousin  of  the  ladies  accompanied  them,  as  they  re- 
fused to  appear  in  public  without  the  guardianship  of  some 
male  relative.  Not  being  used  to  city  life,  he  horrified  the 
party  by  asking  them  to  pull  up  at  a  roadside  public  and  have  a 
drop.  The  coachman  was  the  only  one  that  felt  annoyed  at  the 
request  not  being  complied  with. 

As  they  entered  the  clouds  of  dust  on  the  Howth  road  they 
found  themselves  left  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  one  side, 
as  all  the  vehicles  were  swiftly  passing  them.  This  was  bad 
enough  ;  but  to  be  made  a  butt  of  by  the  leering  jarveys  was 

beyond  all  human  endurance.    H  touched  Tom  up  from 

the  inside  of  the  trap  with  the  end  of  his  walking-stick,  and 
asked  him  why  he  didn't  speak  to  the  driver,  whereupon  he 
mildly  expostulated  with  that  functionary,  but  was  met  by  the 
surly  rejoinder  : 

"  Arrah,  blur-an-agers,  maybe  it's  Rufua  and  Scots  Grey 
you'd  want  to  take  you  down." 

"  But,  I  suppose,"  one  ventured  to  say,  "that  when  a  man 
pays  his  money  it  is  the  least  he  may  expect  to  be  taken  down 
in  a  somewhat  respectable  fashion." 

' '  That  all  depends  on  what  you  pay,"  the  driver  replied,  a 
dissatisfied  leer  overspreading  his  broad  features.  "  You  know 
you  got  the  nags  for  half  price,  and  how  the  divil  do  you  expect 
them  to  go  any  faster  after  being  twice  at  Glasnevin  this  morn- 
ing V 


"  Heavens  !  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  it  is  hearse  horses 
the  rascal  has  given  us  !" 

"Ay  indeed  do  I ;  wait  and  you'll  soon  find  it  out.  There 
is  not  a  churchyard  on  the  road  they  don't  know." 

The  fellow  was  right.  Another  few  perches  brought  them  to 
the  branch  road  at  Killester,  and  nothing  would  induce  the 
brutes  to  turn  to  the  right. 

Here  was  a  dilemma !  What  was  to  be  done  ?  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  conciliate  the  coachman.  Luckily  one  of 
the  party  had  a  flask  in  his  outside  pocket  ;  after  imbibing  the 
second  pull  from  which  the  driver's  heart  relented.  He  seemed 
to  have  some  pity  for  their  unenviable  position,  and  gave  chase 
to  some  young  wags  who  had  suggested  to  them  the  advisability 
of  getting  down  and  carrying  the  yoke. 

As  the  girls  had  never  seen  a  race,  they  wished  to  be  in  time 
for  the  first  event.    How  were  they  to  manage  ? 

"  Well,  air,"  said  the  driver,  "  ihe  only  thing  I  see  for  it  is  to 
let  the  brutes  have  their  way  a  bit.  Up  with  you  again  ;  I'll 
let  them  go  a  short  distance  the  way  they  know  ;  then  you  must 
all  get  out  ;  I'll  bang  the  door  to  as  if  we  had  taken  out  a  coffin  ; 
and  if  that  doesn't  make  them  go  the  divil  himself  won't  do  it." 

There  was  no  other  course  open  to  them,  so  they  followed 
his  advice.  It  succeeded  admirably.  The  brutes  were  now  just 
as  anxious  to  getaway  as  they  were  before  determined  on  re- 
maining still. 

As  they  emerged  on  the  high  road  thoy  fell  in  after  a  passing 
carriage,  and  maintained  their  place  from  that  to  the  course. 
"  Ten  shillings,  sir!"  shouted  the  man  at  the  gate. 
"For  what?" 

"For  four-wheeled  yokes;  and  five  shillings  for  two;  you 
can  see  it  posted  up  there." 

"Extortion  !"  said  W  ;  "  why,  at  that  rate  if  we  came  in 

wheelbarrows  we  could  get  in  for  sixpence  each." 

"  Can't  help  it,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  those  are  my  orders." 

Just  as  they  drove  in  the  first  bell  rang. 

"  What  is  that  bell  ringing  for  V  said  Miss  .  ' 

"  The  horses  are  going  to  start,"  said  W  -. 

"  Oh,  my  gracious,  they'll  kill  us  against  some  of  the  car- 
riages," she  exclaimed — her  thoughts  reverting  to  their  own 
nags. 

"  Musha,  the  divil  a  fear  of  that,  miss  ;  they  get  enough 
of  the  dead  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four,"  the  driver  re- 
marked. 

"  Have  you  got  the  cards,  Tom  ?"  said  H  . 

' '  Yes— all  right,  old  f ello  w." 

"Then  let's  have  them  at  once — I'm  your  man  for  a  spoil 
five,"  said  the  ladies'  cousin,  his  fancy  picturing  the  whole  ^ack 
of  fifty-two  ;  whereupon  it  became  necessary  to  explain  the 
nature  of  a  racecard  to  him. 

Three  events  had  been  decided  when  it  was  proposed  to  un- 
pack the  hamper.  They  did  ample  justice  to  the  good  things 
provided  ;  but  unfortunately  lost  the  ham  after  having  partaken 

of  only  a  small  slice  each.    W  was  in  the  act  of  helping  the 

elder  Miss  F  when  it  mysteriously  disappeared  through  the 

vacuum  left  between  the  bend  of  his  elbow  and  the  right-hand 
side  of  his  morning  coat.  There  was  no  recovering  it.  °  As  well 
might  a  camel  try  to  get  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  as  for 
anyone  to  think  of  following  the  thief  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  carriage  enclosure. 

The  coachey  having  satisfied  his  cravings,  and  partaken  of  a 
few  bottles  of  Gainness's  XX,  became  the  most  hilarious  of  the 
party.  Standing  with  one  foot  on  the  top  of  the  box,  and  sup- 
porting himself  by  placing  the  other  on  the  roof  of  an  adjoining 
carriage,  he  gave  expression  to  his  delight  as  the  favourite  came 
away  at  the  distance,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  : 

"  Here's  Moore  !  here's  Moore !" 

"Are  there  any  more  races  ?"  asked  Miss  F  . 

"  No,"  replied  Tom  ;  "  that  is  the  last." 

"  Then  let  us  go  home  as  soon  as  we  can." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  faint  screams  as  they  became 
wedged  between  a  four  in- hand  and  a  brewer's  dray,  nothiu" 
noteworthy  occurred  until  they  gained  the  road  in  safety.  The 
horses,  knowing  instinctively  that  they  were  returning  to-  I 
wards  where  they  expected  to  find  their  provender,  put  on  ! 
extra  steam  when  they  were  passing  Kilbarrack  churchyard, 
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fearing  the  driver  might  feel  inclined  to  make  a  stop  there  ;  but 
as  the  best  pair  of  bellows  will  not  last  if  overblown,  and  as  he 
never  pulled  rein  on  them,  he  being  in  the  best  of  humour  with 
himself  and  the  world  at  large,  they  were  completely  pumped 
out  by  the  time  they  reached  the  Cioutarf  road. 

Now,  as  this  is  the  very  place  from  which  all  are  expected  to 
put  on  a  spurt,  he  deemed  it  wiser  to  escape  the  -chaff  of  the 
bridg*      l>y  taking  the  more  quiet  way  round  by  Ballybough- 

Alasfor  all  human  calculations  !  "The  best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley."  The  horses,  from  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  being  over  driven,  were  naturally  anxious  to  allay 
their  thirst.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  river,  they  plunged  madly 
down  the  slip  ;  and  before  the  driver  had  power  to  check  them, 
they  wore  up  to  their  traces  in  water. 

The  two  hind  wheels  of  the  carriage  coming  in  sudden  con- 
tact with  a  large  stone,  the  fore-carriage  became  detached. 
Away  went  horses,  driver,  and  Tom,  head  foremost  into  the 
stream  ;  while  the  body,  containing  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
having  lost  its  support  in  front,  assumed  the  slanting  position  of 
a  cannon  at  a  great  angle  of  elevation. 

Luckily  for  them,  their  screams,  aided  by  the  cries  of  the 
spectators  on  the  bridge,  brought  the  men  from  the  adjacent 
constabulary  barracks  to  their  assistance.  They  were  rescued 
without  any  serious  consequence  save  a  severe  fright  and  a 
complete  ducking. 

Having  procured  cabs,  they  proceeded  to  town,  leaving  the 
drenched  and  half  inebriated  driver  to  get  out  his  dislocated 
vehicle  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

Tom  swears  from  that  day  to  this  that  he  would  not  go  look 
at  a  ra*  if  there  were  one  held  in  the  Rotundo  Gardens. 


THE  ROSE  OF  FINGAL. 

BY  ARTANE. 

Of  elegant  maidens  we  have  them  in  plenty, 

From  budding  sixteen  to  some  years  beyond  twenty  ; 

Some  plump  and  well  rounded,  some  slender  and  lengthy, 

And  some  that  you  cannot  count  either  at  all. 
Here's  may  God  bless  them  and  bless  them  again  ! 
He  sent  them  ta  brighten  the  pathways  of  men. 
The  fairest  on  earth 
In  our  island  have  birth  ; 
But  the  pride  of  them  all  is  the  Rose  of  Fingal. 

You^may  talk  as  you  like  of  that  Grecian  divinity 
Who' claims  to  young  Cupid  the  closest  affiuity  ; 
She  not  could  compare  with  this  spray  of  virginity 

That  holds  my  poor  heart  night  and  morning  in  thrall  1 
Her  eyes  are  as  blue  as  the  sky-mirrored  deep 
In  our  own  native  lakes  when  the  wind  is  asleep  ; 

When  she  speaks,  a  soft  cadence 
Surpassing  all  maidens' 
Falls  sweet  from  the  lips  o£  the  Rose  of  Fingal. 

The  pulse  of  my  heart  !  there  is  such  a  soft  way  with  her, 
Fain  would  I  stay  the  whole  length  of  the  day  with  her ; 
Oft  at  the  altar  I've  knelt  down  to  pray  with  her. 

Thinking  herself  fairest  saint  of  them  all  ! 
Faster  and  faster  my  poor  heart  kept  beating, 
As  I  followed  the  words  that  my  pet  was  repeating — 
A  foretaste  of  Heaven 
Comes  one  day  in  seven, 
As  I  bask  in  the  smiles  of  the  Rose  of  FingaL 

The  birds  in  the  bushes  her  praises  are  singing  ; 
The  flowers  all  their  incense  around  her  are  flinging  ; 
With  her  deeds  of  good  nature  each  cabin  is  ringing — 

She  shares  with  the  poor,  though  her  means  are  but  smalh 
In  her  bosom  the  heart  of  an  angel  is  throned  ; 
Such  a  smile  of  endearment  none  other  e'er  owned. 
With  love  without  measure 
God  guard  my  fair  treasure, 
For  my  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  the  Rose  of  FingaL 


Sutlable  dower  for  a  widow — A  widower. 
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THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore. 

• 

Chapter  II, 

We  have  seen  with  what  care  the  Government,  duripg  the 
last  century,  provided  against  any  degeneracy  in  our  family,  by 
never  letting  ns  rise  in  the  scale  of  property  higher  than  zero. 

Rockism,  indeed,  like  the  malaria,  only  acta  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  ground — those  who  stand  erect  are  in  little 
danger  from  it,  and  the  prostrate  alone  take  the  infection  pro- 
perly. Guided  by  this  experience,  our  rulers,  landlords, 
clergy,  &c.,  have  co  operated  successfully  even  to  the  present 
day  in  keeping  down  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  that  exact 
pitch  of  depression  at  which  the  contagion  of  Rockism  ia  always 
found  to  be  most  malignant. 

With  such  skilful  provisions  on  the  subject  of  property  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it 
would  have  been  inconsistent  not  to  connect  some  equally  pro- 
vident measures  with  respect  to  education.  Our  statesmen  well 
kne^y  that  an  early  culture  of  the  mind  alone 

'*  Emollit  mores  nec  sinit  esse  feroa"  : 
or,  in  other  words, 

"  Learning  alone  the  heart  with  virtue  stocks, 
And  hath,  like  music,  power  to  'soften  Bocks,'  " 

Accordingly  they  set  about  reducing  us  to  as  minute  a  minimum 
in  education  as  we  had,  under  their  wise  laws,  attained  in  pro- 
perty ;  and  a  brief  review  of  the  principal  steps  taken  for  this 
purpose,  both  by  Church  and  State,  down  to  the  present  time, 
will  show  with  what  a  steady  eye  to  the  interest  of  the  Rock 
family  this  impoverishing  and  benighting  system  has  always 
been  pursued. 

The  principal  mediums  of  education  through  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  to  act  upon  the  people  were  the  Charter  schools 
and  schools  of  royal  foundation. 

With  respect  to  the  former  of  these  institutions,  it  might  have 
been  possible,  perhaps,  to  manufacture  the  same  number  of 
rebels  and  bigots  at  a  somewhat  less  expense  ;  but  the  perfection 
of  their  machinery  for  the  purpose  ia  now,  I  believe,  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides. 

These  Charter  schools,  under  the  general  name  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  were  founded  under  George  the  Second,  in  the 
year  1733,  for  the  professed  object  of  "teaching  the  children  of 
the  Pop  s'l  and  other  natives  ;"  and,  had  they  suffered  us  youth 
of  the  Roman  faith  to  drink  at  the  same  spring  of  instruction 
with  our  little  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  without  insulting 
or  interfering  with  the  religion  we  brought  from  home*with  us, 
there  ia  no  saying  to  what  an  alarming  degree  of  amity  the  two 
religions  might  have  been  brought  in  time.  Nay,  there  was 
even  an  opportunity  for  trying  the  experiment  whether  a  Ca- 
tholic could  be  turned  into  a  Protestant  without  the  employ- 
ment of  actual  force. 

But  our  Irish  rulers  have  always  proceeded  in  proselytiam  on 
the  principle  of  a  wedge  with  its  wrong  side  foremost.  It  was 
soon  found  by  the  Catholic  parents  who  had  entrusted  their 
children  to  this  Protestant  institution,  that  hatred  to  their 
religion  was  the  chief  actuating  motive  of  its  directors  ;  and 
that,  like  Vathek,  when  he  seduced  the  fifty  little  ones  to  the 
brink  of  the  chasm,  in  order  to  hurl  them  in  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Giaour,  the  Incorporated  Society  but  took  possession  of  their 
children  for  the  purpose  of  plunging  them  headlong  into  Pro- 
testantism— a  creed  unknown  to  them  but  by  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution that  dwelt  in  it,  and  by  the  voracity  for  fresh  victims 
with  which  that  spirit,  like  the  Giaour,  had  always  cried  out 
from  the  chasm,  "  More,  more  !" 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what  horror  this  design  was 
regarded  by  a  people  who  looked  upon  their  faith  as  the 
only  treasure  and  consolation  left  them,  and  whose  tenacity 
in  that  faith  had  been  tried  by  sword,  famine,  and  fire 
for  centuries.  Too  indigent,  however,  to  procure  instruction 
in  any  other  way,  and  the  laws  forbidding  persons  of  their 
own  persuasion  to  teach,  some  wretched  parents,  anxious  at  all 
risks  to  educate  their  children,  continued  to  let  them  drink  at 
this  dangerous  source — with  the  same  trembling  apprehensions 


with  which  the  people  of  the  East  visit  those  fountains  supposed 
to  be  the  haunt  and  ambush  of  banditti,  and  on  some  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  warning  words  "  Drink  and  away  !" 

In  proportion  to  their  fears  their  hatred,  of  course,  increased  ; 
while  the  children,  compelled  to  act  the  part  of  converts  while 
at  school,  took  revenge  for  this  forced  hypocrisy  of  their  youth 
by  a  life  of  open  bigotry  and  disaffection  ever  after. 

Still,  however,  the  association  with  Protestant  play  fellows 
gave  a  chance  of  future  friendships  and  connections  which  'at 
least  would  lead  to  tolgrance,  and  would  have  encouraged,  at 
a  time  of  life  when  the  heart  is  most  impressible,  that  familiar 
collision  by  which  asperities  are  smoothed  away,  and  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  sectarian  is  lost  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
man. 

But  even  this  chance,  which  let  in  a  gleam  of  light  too  strong 
for  the  eyes  of  the  Incorporated  Society  to  bear,  was  shut  out 
by  a  resolution  of  that  body  in  the  year  1775,  declaring  that 
none  but  the  children  of  Papists  should  thenceforth  be  admitted 
to  the  schools  ;  and  how  delicately  they  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  prejudices  of  these  chosen  and  exclusive  pupils 
will  appear  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  catechism  which 
they  continued  to  use  to  as  late  a  "period  as  1811,  when  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Education  induced  them  t^ 
relinquish  it : — 

"  Q.  Is  the  Church  of  Rome  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  Church  ? 
A.  No  ;  it  is  extremely  corrupt  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  prac- 
tice." 

"  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  Jthe  frequent  crossings  upon  which 
the  Papists  lay  so  much  stress  ?  A.  They  are  vain  and  supersti- 
tious.   The  worship  of  the  crucifix  is  idolatrous." 

The  courteous  address  of  Launoelot  to  the  young  Jewess, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  truly  I  think  thou  art  damned,"  seems 
to  have  been  the  model  upon  which  the  Protestant  Church  has 
founded  all  its  conciliatory  advances  towards  the  Catholics. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  it  was  only  the  poorest  and 
most  worthless  part  of  the  population  that,  with  such  an  insult 
meeting  them  on  the  threshold,  would  suffer  their  children  to 
enter  these  schools  ;  and  the  few  proselytes  of  any  standing  that 
they  could  boast — like  those  low  caste  converts  of  our  mission- 
aries in  the  East,  whom  their  fellow  Hindoos  in  derision  call 
"  Company's  Christiana" — were  rare  and  marked  enough  among 
their  countrymen  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  same  manner  as 
Charter  school  Protestants. 

So  difficult  was  it  at  laat  to  get  up  a  decent  ahow  of  pupils — 
such  as  might  furnish  a  pretext  for  those  enormous  annual  grants 
by  which  the  Goverment  kept  this  machinery  of  demoralization 
in  motion — that  it  was  the  practice,  atone  time,  to  buy,  and  even 
steal,  little  Catholic  children,  in  order  to  swell  the  number  of 
recruits  for  Protestantism,  and  return  annually  the  proper  com- 
plement of  converts  to  Parliament. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  Imperial  grants  to  those 
long-tried  nuisances  amounted  for  the  first  sixteen  years  after 
the  Union  to  more,  on  an  average,  than  thirty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  ;  and  for  the  present  year,  1824,  the  aid  to  them  from 
Government,  exclusive  of  their  property  in  lands  and  funds,  is 
twenty-one  thousand  pounds. 

The  schools  of  royal  foundation  are  so  far  more  innocent  than 
these  "Chartered  libertines"  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
convert  the  Catholics,  the  reverend  honourables  and  baronets 
who  held  the  masterships  of  them  were  chiefly  employed  in 
converting  the  funds  allowed  for  the  schools  into  convenient 
and  profitable  sinecures  for  themselves.  Some  of  these  cases  of 
embezzlement  were  reported  to  the  Government  in  the  year 
1796  ;  but  the  only  effect  of  the  discovery  was  to  put  a  stop  to 
an  Act,  then  in  progress,  for  the  improvement  of  the  system  of 
public  education — the  persons  detected  in  this  misappropriation 
of  the  public  funds  being  of  that  privileged  class  into  whose 
pockets,  however  filled,  it  has  been  at  all  times  profanation 
to  pry. 

These  royal  free  schools  are,  it  seems,  endowed  with  estates 
to  the  extent  of  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
acres  ;  and — so  well  had  the  honourable  and  reverend  masters 
succeeded  in  appropriating  the  chief  benefit  of  the  fund  to  them- 
selves, that — according  to  the  House  of  Commons'  report  in 
1809,  out  of  the  amall  number  of  children  educated  in  these 
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schools  altogether,  there  were  not  above  thirty  who  did  not 
pay  as  much  for  their  education  as  if  the  thirteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  acres  were  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

From  the  report  of  last  year  upon  the  state  of  these  schools, 
they  appear  to  be  at  present  rather  schools  of  litigation  than  of 
learning — as  their  returns  relate  almost  wholly  to  the  progress 
of  their  law  suits  with  their  tenants,  which  seem  as  numerous 
and  as  successful  as  those  of  Sir  Condy  Rack-rent,  who  "lost 
every  one  of  his  suits  but  seventeen."  The  commissioners,  how- 
ever, tell  us  cousolingly,  "  We  look  forward  to  the  period  wheu 
this  board  shall  be  enabled  to  give  its  undivided  attention  to 
the  system  of  education,  without  being  embarrassed  with  sub- 
jects of  finance." 

(to  be  continued.) 


MY  HEART  IS  IN  ERlJi. 


BY  PATRICK  BAKDAN. 


Air — "  My  Heart's  in  the  Highlands. " 


My  heart  is  in  Erin,  afar  o'er  the  sea  ; 
My  heart  is  in  Erin,  where'er  I  may  be  ; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  roam, 
My  heart  is  iu  Erin,  my  dear  native  home  ! 
An  exile  from  Erin,  I  wander  alone. 
With  no  one  to  heed  me  or  pity  my  moan  ; 
But  often  in  visions  methinks  [  behold 
The  shores  of  bright  Erin,  the  island  of  gold  J 

My  heart  is  in  Erin,  afar  o'er  the  sea  ; 

My  heart  is  in  Erin,  where'er  I  may  be  ; 

Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  roam, 

My  heart  is  in  Erin,  my  dear  native  home  ! 

When  I  view  each  bright  scene  on  America's  shore 
1  think  of  the  land  I  may  never  see  more  ; 
1  think  of  the  hours  when  unsullied  I  roamed 
By  Banna's  bright  stream  as  it  sparkled  and  foamed  ; 
I  think  of  the  times  that  are  vanished  away, 
I  think  of  old  friends  who  are  laid  in  the  clay  ; 
And  I  hope  the  last  throb  of  my  bosom  shall  be 
A  throb  for  green  Erin,  acushla  machree  ! 

My  heart  is  in  Erin,  afar  o'er  the  sea  ; 

My  heart  is  in  Erin,  where'er  I  may  be  ; 

Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  roam, 

My  heart  is  in  IQrin,  my  desr  n&tivo  liomo  ! 


THE  DOUBLE  PICTURE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  PAINTER  MURILLO. 

Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain  kept  up  a  grand  royal  court  at 
Madrid,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Olivarez,  who  was 
the  Prime  Minister  and  favourite  of  the  king,  greatly  patron- 
ised the  fine  arts,  and  welcomed  men  of  genius  to  his  palace, 
accepting  them  as  his  guests.  About  1620,  Velasquez,  though 
born  in  Seville,  visited  Madrid,  and  painted  so  faithfully  the 
portrait  of  the  Minister,  that  Philip  sat  for  his  own  portrait, 
and  appointed  Velasquez  the  court  painter.  Prince  Charles, 
afterwards  Charles  the  First  of  England,  sat  to  the  same  artist, 
who  now  claimed  friendship  with  all  the  nobles  of  court.  About 
1628  Reubens  was  sent  on  a  political  mission  to  Spain,  and 
became  closely  associated  with  Velasquez  ;  and  in  such  esteem 
were  the  two  great  painters  held,  that  they  were  invited  to  all 
the  royal  banquets,  and  the  highest  nobles  in  the  land  desired 
to  do  them  hoior. 

A  few  years  later,  Murillo,  who  also  was  bom  at  Seville,  canae 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  Velasqutz,  and  was  accepted  in 
the  same  society  as  his  brother-painters.  Among  the  nobility 
of  that  period  was  the  Count  de  Villamanrique,  who  gave  the 
largest  and  most  select  entertainments,  and  young  Murillo,  who 
was  a  brilliant  scholar,  and  of  distinguished  birth,  attracted  his 
special  attention. 

Murillo  was  but  a  comparative  youth  when  he  completed  his 
first  great  picture  illustrative  of  the  life  of  Joseph.   His  patroa. 


Count  de  Villamanrique  (for  whom  it  was  painted)  wished  to 
exhibit  this  as  a  work  of  art  to  his  friends. 

A  new  picture,  of  nierif,  was  in  Madrid  at  that  period  an 
idol  ;  it  served  as  food  for  conversation  whether  by  persona  of 
genius  or  by  those  who  quoted  others' opinions  ;  more  than  this, 
it  was  frequently  the  medium  of  bringing  together  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  period,  and  served  as  an  excuse  for  social  gather- 
ings. 

The  young  painter's  picture  was  to  bo  exhibited  at  Villaman- 
rique's  palace,  and  all  the  nobles  iu  Madrid  were  invited  to  view 
it.    On  tho  day  of  the  exhibition  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
carriages  containing  persons  (>f  the  highest  rank,  including  the 
Prime  Minister,  all  wending  their  way  to  Count  Villamaurique's 
mansion,  which  was  lighted  up  in  the  fullest  gala  character  of 
the  age.    The  rooms  were  soon  filled  with  youth  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  with  age  and  genius.    The  banqueting  room,  the  ball- 
room, and  even  the  approaches  were  brilliantly  illuminated  ; 
the  nobles  and  ladies,  bedecked  in  rich  velvets  and  jewels, 
flitted  from  one  room  to  another,  or  formed  themselves  into 
circles  for  conversation  until  music  burst  forth,  and  there  was  a 
rush  to  the  dar.cing-room. 
I     Among  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  that  assembly  none  at- 
!  tracted  so  much  interest  as  Catalina,  the  count's  daughter,  and 
\  heiress  to  the  estates  of  Villamanrique.    Her  large  liquid  eyes 
had  an  expression  peculiarly  charming  in  a  Spanish  lady  ;  her 
!  complexion  was  clear  and  bright ;  and  her  black  hair,  curling 
,  luxuriantly  down  her  shoulders,  made  her  the  personification  of 
!  a  Spanish  belle. 

I     As  to  the  picture,  at  intervals  persons  would  come  again  and 
again  into  the  banqueting-hall,  where  it  was  placed,  and  gaze 
I  with  wrapt  attention  upon  it.    But  the  painter  heard  not  the 
I  praises  lavished  upon  himself  or  his  work  ;  one  object  alone 
!  attracted  his  attention,  and  that  was  the  beautiful  Catalina. 
I  Among  the  gay  cavaliers  and  proud  nobles  assembled  at  Villa- 
\  manrique  palace  that  evening,  none  excelled  the  young  painter 
\  in  grace  and  eloquence,  while  his  handsome  countenance  beamed 
i  with  honest  pleasure  ;  and  as  he  and  Catalina  joined  in  the 
dance  or  walked  together  side  by  side,  every  eye  seemed  bent 
in  admiration  of  the  young  couple,  and  even  the  count  smiled 
approval,  as  he  had  a  great  regard  for  Murillo,  and  considered 
him  quite  his  daughter's  equal  ;  indeed  the  matter  appeared  to 
be  settled  that  same  evening  in  the  minds  of  all  present  that 
the  young  people  were  made  for  each  other. 

The  youthful  painter  returned  to  his  rooms  that  night,  or 
rather  early  morning,  in  a  transport  of  delight  never  experienced 
before.    This  was  followed  by  days  and  months  of  happiness, 
for  he.  was  invited  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Count  Villamaurique's 
palace,  and  every  day  he  saw  his  lady-love,  and  every  day  he 
painted  as  he  had  never  painted  before.    The  canvas  seemed 
to  glow  with  life  beneath  his  hand  ;  and  the  proudest  work  ha 
was  executing  was  the  portrait  of  his  lovely  Catalina  ;  but  this 
for  the  present  was  to  be  kept  a  secret, 
j     Murillo  was  accounted  the  happiest  man  in  all  Madrid.  No 
!  assembly  was  complete  without  him,  and  hia  joyful  laugh  and 
j  his  merry  wit  always  attracted  general  attention. 

At  length  the  betrothal  was  an  understood  aflfair,  and  Murillo 
!  went  to  tell  his  friends  the  joyful  tidings  at  Seville,  and  invite 
I  some  of  them  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  It  was  evening 
I  when  he  returned  to  Madrid.  He  saw  Catalina  enter  the  cathe- 
j  dral,  watched  her  as  she  dipped  her  finger  in  the  consecrated 
j  water,  and  as  she  knelt  in  silent  prayer  amid  the  worshipping 
throng. 

I  The  young  man  knelt  reverently  by  her  side  until  the  vesper 
service  was  concluded,  when  she  rose  with  a  dejected  air  to 

j  depart  ;  but  scarcely  had  she  quitted  the  church  when  Murillo 

I  gently  touched  the  maiden,  who  turned  her  head  quickly  and 
greeted  him  with  surprise  and  joy. 

"Welcome  back,  Esteban  I"  (he  was  named  Esteban  Barto- 
lomeo  Murillo)  she  said  ;  "  welcome  back  to  Madrid  I" 

]  "  Your  devotion  should  indeed  bring  down  a  blessing,  for 
never  was  such  a  devotee.  I  knelt  beside  you  all  through  the 
service,  and  yet  you  deigned  not  to  give  me  one  single  glance." 

I     Catalina  laughingly  rejoined  : 

"  Well,  I  shall  no  longer  need  the  offices  of  my  servant,"  and 
turning  to  the  old  man  who  was  following  her  with  the  kneeling- 
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cushion  and  the  book  of  prayer,  said  :  "  You  can  go  home  now, 
good  Bartolo,  and  tell  the  count  that  hia  daughter  is  in  safe 
hands. 

The  young  couple  walked  along  as  lovers  should  do,  happy  in 
each  other  s  society  ;  but  somehow  the  painter  saw  a  shade  of 
sadness  on  the  maiden's  face,  which  he  attributed  to  religious 
zeal,  and  from  which  he  tried  to  arouse  her. 

I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

She  quickly  replied  : 

"  I  will  grant  it  before  it  is  asked.  At  what  time  shall  I  see 
you  in  the  morning  ?" 

''  The  lirst  favour  that  I  ask,"  responded  Murillo,  "  is  that  you 
will  pay  a  visit  to  my  studio  as  early  as  you  conveniently  can 
before  the  day  advances." 

''I  will  be  there  by  eight  o'clock,"  she  replied. 

It  was  a  beautiful  Summer  morning,  and  the  sweet  breath  of 
the  early  day  came  floating  into  the  studio,  while  the  painter 
stood  lookmg  vacantly  at  an  unfinished  picture  on  'the  easel. 
How  far  he  had  got  into  dreamland  or  what  he  was  meditating 
upon,  It  IS  impossible  to  divine,  but  the  rustle  of  garments 
roused  him  from  his  reverie,  when  he  met  the  sad  and  tearful 
gaze  of  Catalina.  She  had  glided  noiselessly  into  the  room, 
and,  looking  over  Murillo's  shoulder,  had  discovered  that  the 
canvass  before  him  contained  an  outline  of  her  own  portrait. 

The  painter  seized  her  hand,  and  put  it  to  his  lips,  sayin-^  : 
VVhy  so  sad,  fair  lady  ?  1  will  paint  you  as  a  Magdlilen 
bathed  in  tears.  You  have  granted  my  first  favour  in  coming 
here.  The  next  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  you  is  to  sit  for  two 
or  three  succeeding  days,  that  I  may  make  a  perfect  picture  of 
you  J  making  you  something  like  the  original,  but  never  so 
beautiful." 

The  maiden  wept ;  and  Murillo  entreated  her  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  to  shake  off  the  melancholy. 

"Oh,  my  Esteban  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  yours 
for  ever.  But  length  of  happiness  may  not  be  allowed  us  on  earth. 
A  time  IS  coming,  I  know  only  too  well,  when  we  must  part,  for 
i  have  not  long  to  live.  I  do  not  fear  to  die  ;  but  would  that 
we  had  never  met— not  for  niy  sake,  but  for  yours." 

He  gazed  upon  her  with  an  awe  stricken  expression. 
'  Die,  my  beloved  !"  he  said  ;  "you  are  jesting.    Your  cheek 
glows  with  health,  your  constitution  is  strong,  and  1  look  for- 
ward to  many  years  of  happiness  we  may  enjoy  together." 

"I  would  I  could  think  so,  Esteban  ;  but  God  in  His  wisdom 
has  decreed  otherwise." 

Murillo  cheered  the  maiden,  and  her  fears  seemed  to  lessen  ; 
she  became  more  cheerful,  and  sat  for  her  portrait.  Days  passed 
away  in  sweet  communion  with  each  other ;  she  became  even 
gay  and  apparently  happy  ;  and  the  last  day  of  sitting  for  the 
portrait  arrived. 

The  picture,  nearly  completed,  was  to  be  exhibited  before  the 
wedding.  Catahna  was  early  in  the  studio,  and  putting  her 
haiiu  on  the  painter's  shoulder  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face 
with  mournful  eyes,  she  said  : 

"Esteban,  I  have  one  request  to  make  of  you.  I  have 
granted  your  favour  ;  now  do  me  this  one  last  favour  that  I  ask 
of  you.  It  will  be  difficult  to  perform,  I  know,  but  I  have  thought 
deeply  of  it.  I  feel  that  you  are  wishful  to  do  good  ;  that  you 
are  generous  and  faithful.  I  wish  you  to  do  one  act  which  will 
lead  you  to  think  of  me  in  heaven.  I  do  not  want  to  die  with- 
out doing  some  good  ;  and  that  which  I  ask  you  to  do  may, 
perhaps,  teach  the  vain  and  frivolous  a  lesson,  and  lead  them  to 
better  and  more  holy  thoughts." 

Murillo  was  tortured  by  those  allusions  to  death  ;  but  pro- 
mised he  would  to  the  best  of  his  power  fulfil  her  request,  how- 
ever difficult  It  might  be  to  accomplish. 

"  I  fear  my  request  is  far  more  difficult  than  you  imagine, 
and  yet  my  heart  tells  me  that  I  am  right  in  making  it,"  said 
Catalina. 

Again  and  again  the  young  lover  solemnly  promised  that, 
whatever  her  request  might  be,  it  should  be  done  according  to 
her  wish. 

"  Then,"  said  Catalina,  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  solemn  ear- 
nestness, "  I  wish  that  this  picture  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
niost  public  place  in  Madrid,  that  all  may  see  it.  And  one  month 
atter  my  death  I  would  have  you  go  down  into  the  tomb  and 


paint  me  as  I  then  am,  on  the  reverse  of  the  canvas.  All  will 
read  the  moral ;  one  day  possessed  of  all  that  makes  life  en- 
viable— and  the  next  behold  the  poor  mortal  remains." 

The  painter  shuddered  in  anguish  at  the  bare  thought,  and, 
as  if  to  stop  any  further  remarks  on  such  a  subject,  exclaimed  ; 

"0  Catalina!  why  should  you  allow  such  a  melancholy 
thought  to  take  possession  of  your  mind  'I  Why  should  you 
despise  the  happiness  for  which  you  were  born  ?" 

"Esteban,  Esteban!"  said  Catalina,  "do  not  be  deceived. 
I  know,  not  only  from  spiritual  whisperings,  but  from  an  in- 
ward sinking,  that  my  end  draws  very  near  ;  and  even  my  own 
physician  shook  his  head  when  1  told  him  the  symptoms  of 
disease.  I  did  wish  to  live,  but  God  has  willed  it  otherwise. 
His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  yet  they  work  together  for  good 
to  those  who  love  Him  and  the  blessed  saints  in  heaven.  Now, 
Esteban,  think  of  the  good  such  a  moral  teaching  as  I  suggest 
may  do  to  perhaps  thousands  of  persons  who  never  think  of 
death.  But" — and  her  voice  faltered,  tears  coursing  down  her 
cheeks — "if  the  performance  of  your  promise  will  make  you 
miserable — will  give  you  pain — then  abandon  it.  Forget  that 
you  have  promised — forget  that  I  have  made  the  request." 

"My  Catalina,"  replied  the  painter,  "if  you  should  die  in 
your  youth — which  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin  forbid  !— I  will 
remember  all  that  you  have  said.  Your  request  shall  be  carried 
out  to  the  very  letter.  Let  us,  however,  forget  the  dreary 
anticipation,  and  think  only  of  the  present— of  your  grace  and 
beauty,  and  how  I  can  best  put  these  on  the  icanvas.  You 
must  look  your  best  and  your  sweetest  while  I  finish  the 
picture ;  and  all  Madrid  shall  gaze  with  delight  on  your 
glorious  countenance." 

The  picture  was  finished  ;  and  all  the  nobles  assembled  at 
Villamanrique  palace  to  view  Murillo's  portrait  of  his  betrothed. 
It  was  then  placed  in  the  public  square  at  Madrid  ;  and  crowds 
came  to  gaze  upon  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  girl.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  female  sex  were  heard  to  envy  her  beauty, 
her  wealth,  and  her  high  position  ;  but  not  a  few  lamented  that 
tlrey  had  not  the  happy  lot  of  Catalina. 

The  palace  of  Villamanrique  is  again  thrown  open,  but  not 
for  feasting  or  pleasure  ;  the  nobles  are  there,  also  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  a  representative  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  the  walla 
are  hung  with  black  ;  the  low  solemn  chant  of  the  Miserere  is 
swelling  and  dying  mournfully  away  amid  the  vaulted  cham- 
bers. The  pride  of  the  house,  the  father's  darling,  the  mother's 
pride,  and  the  lover's  idol,  is  dead  ;  her  mortal  remains  are  now 
before  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  and  the  mourners  are  |many. 
The  sorrow  of  the  household  is  great ;  but  the  soul  of  the  painter 
is  charged  with  an  overwhelming  flood  of  grief.  All  energy,  all 
ambition,  seemed  dead  within  him.  Ere  the  coffin  was  closed, 
he  took  a  last  look  at  his  betrothed,  who  seemed  as  if  a  calm 
sleep  had  fallen  upon  her,  and  was  smiling  even  while  she  slept. 

"Beautiful!  beautiful  even  in  death!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
then  shut  himself  up  in  the  studio,  too  agitated  to  take  part  iu 
the  funeral  ceremony. 

With  all  the  solemn  pomp  that  wealth  could  command,  Cata- 
lina was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors,  and  many  a  fervent 
prayer  was  breathed  for  the  repose  of  her  pure  soul. 

Murillo  remained  like  one  demented  for  a  whole  month  ;  he 
would  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by  anyone.  Dust  gathered  un- 
disturbed over  his  pictures,  and  spiders  had  hung  their  webs  over 
his  draperies.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  breatji,  disturbed  the  strange 
stillness  of  the  painter's  studio. 

It  was  noon,  and  the  April  sun  tried  to  throw  its  brightness 
through  the  dull  windows,  when  words  of  comfort  that  the  lost 
one  had  spoken  to  him  appeared  to  come  to  his  mind  soothingly, 
as  though  breathed  by  a  spirit's  voice. 

Suddenly  he  roused  himself  from  his  lethargy,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  room.  A  blighting  thought  had  smitten  his  brain  ; 
the  month  had  passed,  and  his  promise  was  unfulfilled.  Could 
he  perform  it  ?  Could  he  gaze  on  the  face  and  form  he  had  so 
dearly  loved,  now  mouldering  in  the  grave  ?  Was  it  possible  to 
do  this  and  live  1 

"  Yes  ;  it  must  be  done,"  he  cried  ;  "  and  if  death  come  in 
the  performance  it  will  be  welcome.  Yes,  Catalina,  your  pro- 
mise shall  be  fulfilled." 
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He  clasped  his  hands,  and  every  nerve  trembled  as  he  strode 
through  the  palace  into  the  library,  where  hung  the  picture  of 
Catalina.  He  returned  with  it  to  the  studio,  and  ordered  wine, 
to  brace  himself  for  the  effort.  Then  he  turned  the  picture, 
and  prepared  the  canvas  for  further  operations. 

It  was  night ;  and  he  called  for  some  of  the  servants  to  bring 
torches  and  convey  him  to  the  tomb. 

"  Proceed,"  he  said,  "  and  I  will  follow  !" 

The  servants  did  his  bidding,  and  Murillo  strode  firmly  on. 
His  lips  were  compressed,  and  his  face  was  very  pale.  He  looked 
like  a  man  carved  in  stone,  but  suddenly  inspired  with  life. 
Kneeling  for  a  moment  in  the  chapel,  he  descended  into  the 
vaults  beneath.  The  servants  placed  the  picture  before  him, 
fastened  their  torches  to  the  wall,  and  left  him  alone — alone 
with  the  dead. 

Suddenly  he  felt  that  his  Catalina  was  no  longer  dead,  but 
living  in  a  higher  and  better  sphere,  and  was  even  then  smiling 
upon  him.  This  feeling  dispelled  all  fear.  He  calmly  ap- 
proached the  coffin,  removed  the  lid,  and  gazed  with  fond  re- 
membrance on  those  human  remains  ;  then  seizing  his  brushes, 
commenced  his  work. 

All  through  that  long  night  he  worked  on  as  if  inspired.  The 
servants  relieved  guard  in  the  chapel  adjoining,  and  occasionally 
brought  him  wine,  of  which  he  very  temperately  partook. 

The  morning  came  at  last,  the  picture  was  finished,  but  the 
painter  lay  upon  the  cold  floor,  motionless  and  'still. 

With  tender  care  the  servants  raised  him  in  their  arras,  and 
bore  him  to  the  light  and  air.  A  doctor  was  hastily  sent  for  ; 
and  gradually  the  pulse  was  brought  into  action.  He  opened 
his  eyes,  but  their  expression  was  dreamy  and  vacant ;  he  knew 
not  any  he  saw  around  him,  but  murmured  incoherently  of  the 
past.  The  excitement  he  had  gone  through  was  too  much  for 
his  weak  frame,  and  a  burning  fever  laid  him  low  for  many 
weeks.  But  he  recovered  ;  and  his  first  inquiry  was  for  the 
picture,  which  he  demanded  should  be  exhibited  in  the  public 
square  in  Madrid,  as  it  had  formerly  been  when  there  was  only 
the  one  painting  upon  it. 

Spanish  documents  incontestably  show  that  for  three  weeks 
this  double  picture  was  thus  publicly  exhibited,  and  pious  com- 
mentators on  the  subject  say  that  "everyone  flocked  to  gaze 
upon  Murillo's  wondrous  picture.  The  effect  was  wonderful, 
and  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  upon  thousands  of 
people.  The  gay  and  thoughtless  came  to  see  it  oftentimes  with 
ribald  jests  upon  their  lips,  but  turned  from  it  silently  and  re- 
flectively. The  rich  and  mighty  looked  upon  it  with  awe,  re- 
minding them  that  the  pampered  body,  or  the  rich  inheritance, 
cannot  retain  their  earthly  dower  when  Providence  wills  other- 
wise ;  and  one  and  all  could  see  from  that  picture  the  end  to 
which  we  all  must  come." 

When  Murillo  recovered  sufiiciently  he  left  Madrid,  and 
returned  to  his  native  city,  Seville,  and  there  founded  an  aca- 
demy of  painting,  and  earned  for  himself  an  imperishable  name. 
But  he  was  changed  from  the  day  of  his  betrothed's  death.  His 
face  was  calm  and  mild,  but  a  smile  was  rarely  upon  it  ;  his 
sprightly  conversation  never  again  gladdened  the  royal  city  of 
Madrid,  yet  he  could  not  leave  this  world  without  again  visiting 
it  and  giving  the  last  touch  to  the  double  picture. 

Forty  years  had  passed  since  the  departure  of  Murillo  from 
the  palace  of  Villamanrique  ;  the  count  had  gone  the  way  of  all 
flesh  ;  a  distant  relative  succeeded  him  in  the  estate,  and  he 
also  had  died,  leaving  a  young  successor,  when  one  day  a  shriv- 
elled old  man,  enveloped  in  a  rich  cloak,  arrived  at  the  man- 
sion and  desired  to  see  the  Count  Villamanrique.  The  visitor 
was  Murillo,  who  announced  his  name  and  his  wishes  in  the 
same  breath. 

"  All  my  old  friends,"  he  said,  "are  dead  and  gone;  there 
is  only  one  thing  dear  to  me  in  this  place  now,  and  that  is  the 
double  picture." 

"  The  appearance,"  replied  the  young  count,  "  of  that  picture 
was  so  saddening  that  we  consigned  it  to  the  tomb." 

"  Well,"  replied  Murillo,  "I  have  come  to  make  it  pleasanter 
— one  that  you  can  look  at  without  a  feeling  of  horror.  I  have 
only  a  short  time  to  live,  and  I  want  to  show  the  hope  that  is  in 
me  in  that  picture." 


The  studio  was  made  ready  for  the  old  painter,  and  the  pic- 
ture was  reconveyed  from  the  tomb  to  the  palace.  When  he 
saw  the  picture  a  smile  was  on  hia  lips — a  purified,  happy 
Sinila.  He  looked  upward,  as  if  he  already  saw  bright  visions 
of  another  world,  and  hia  beloved  waiting  to  welcome  him  on 
high. 

He  seized  hia  brushes  ;  and  on  the  clouds  which  veiled  the 
reverse  picture  he  painted  a  neavenly  vision  which  appears  to 
throw  a  radiance  of  a  brighter  world  on  the  face  of  the  corpse, 
and  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  that  her  spirit  is 
about  to  escape  from  its  mortal  coil  into  the  realms  of  the 
blessed. 

The  old  man  looked  upon  his  work  ;  his  smile  grew  brighter, 
and  turning  to  his  host  he  said  : 

"Now  my  work  is  done.  The  picture  is  yours.  It  belongs 
to  the  Villamanrique  family.  No  one  can  look  at  it  with  horror 
now.  For  forty  years  I  have  thought  daily  and  nightly  of  that 
picture  ;  and  only  now,  when  I  am  hoping  soon  to  join  my  beloved 
In  heaven,  have  I  thought  of  depicting  on  canvas  the  moral 
lesson  of  life,  that  after  death  the  pure  in  heart  shall  receive 
greater  joys  than  any  that  earth  affords." 

If  this  were  a  tale  of  fiction,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  old 
man  then  bowed  his  head  and  died.  But  Murillo  lived  many 
months  after  his  last  touch  to  the  double  painting.  Hia 
death  was  accelerated  by  falling  from  a  scaffold  while  paint- 
ing a  picture  in  the  church  of  the  Capuchins  at  Cadiz  in  the 
year  1682. 

THE  PUNCHEON  RIVER. 


BY  J.  OC. 


No  fairer  river  rolls  throughout  the  land, 

O'er  mossy  rocks,  or  on  a  bed  of  sand, 

Than  Fnncheon,  gushing  down  from  Galty's  side 

To  steal  through  silent  woods  and  valleys  wide 

Beside  the  walls  of  famed  old  Mitchelstown, 

Whose  lofty  steeple  e'er  seems  smiling  down 

Upon  each  sparkling  wave,  that  dances  on 

With  gentle  murm'ring  music,  till  'tis  gone 

To  dash  against  the  crags  of  sweet  Rockmillg, 

And  slowly  hold  its  course  between  the  bills 

To  ancient  Glanworth,  bea  uteous  e'en  to-day, 

When  its  proud  walls  are  mouldering  in  decay  ; 

Nor  stopping  here,  but  gently  on  again, 

To  wend  its  way  through  Kilworth's  fair  domain, 

Until  at  last,  its  pleasant  journey  o'er, 

W^ith  broad  Blackwater's  sweeping  flood  before, 

It  gently  sinks  into  a  peaceful  rest 

Within  the  mightier  river's  swelling  breast. 


FAMILIAR  SAYINGS. 


By  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 

Classical  allusions  are  frequent  in  popular  phrases.  "  Not  to 
care  a  dot,"  evidently  means  not  to  care  an  "  iota" — that  b-dng 
the  most  diminutive  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  aud  henoa 
applied  to  signify  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  anything. 

To  "meander,"  or  wander  windingly  here  and  there,  comes 
from  a  river  of  that  name  in  Phrygia,  remarkable  for  its  serpen- 
tine course.  As  a  curious  example  of  misnaming  a  thing,  one 
may  refer  to  the  Serpentine — a  sheet  of  water  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  covering  fifty  acres,  expanding  into  a  broad  sheet  at 
one  end,  and,  being  straight  all  through,  certainly  is  not  serpen- 
tine, or  winding — a  genuine  English  bull. 

When  you  say  of  a  noisy  orator,  "  He  has  stentorian  lunga," 
you  draw  an  illustration  from  Stentor,  a  Greek,  who,  according 
to  Homer,  had  as  loud  a  voice  as  fifty  men.  The  world  "  mauso- 
leum," meaning  a  stately  sepulchre,  is  derived  from  Mausoleus, 
King  of  Caria,  whose  wife  was  so  inconsolable  at  his  death 
(B.  C.  353)  that  she  drank  up  his  ashes,  and  erected  such  a 
grand  and  noble  monument  to  his  memory  that  it  ranked  among 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  epithet  "tantalizing"  comes  from  Tantalus,  a  Lydian 
king,  who,  for  soma  offence  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  is 
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fabled  to  have  been  punished  in  Hades  with  an  insatiable  thirst, 
which  he  was  unable  to  quench,  though  immersed  up  to  his 
chin  in  water,  which,  however,  sabsided  when  he  attempted  to 
taste  it ;  and  white  chistefs  of  the  most  delicious  atrapes,  sus- 
pended above  him,  were  wafted  away  by  sudden  blasts  of  wind, 
whenever  he  essayed  to  reach  them. 

There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  Moore's  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  in 
which  the  poet  has  borrowed  this  myth.    It  begins — 

"  Oh,  for  a  tongue  to  curse  the  slave 

Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 
Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might  !" 

And,  after  some  terrible  denunciations,  ends  thus — 

"  His  country's  curse,  his  children's  shame, 
Outcast  of  virtue,  peace  and  fame. 
May  he,  at  last,  with  lips  of  flame. 
On  the  parched  desert  thirsting  die. 
While  lakes  that  shone  in  mockery  nigh 
Are  fading  oflf,  untouched,  untasted. 
Like  the  once  glorious  hopes  he  blasted," 

The  epithet  "  myrmidons,"  applied  to  followers  or  hangers- 
on,  is  traced  from  a  people  of  that  name,  who  inhabited  the 
southern  portion  of  Theasaly,  and  attended  Achilles  to  the  siege 
of  Troy,  and  who  were  called  so  from  the  Greek  word  murmekes 
(signifying  ants),  owing  to  their  great  industry  aa  cultivators  of 
the  earth. 

To  catch  a  person  "  on  the  hip" — that  is,  at  an  advantage — is 
a  phrase  taken  from  the  old  athletic  exercise  of  wrestling,  and 
in  its  metaphorical  sense  is  common  to  most  of'  the  old  drama- 
tists and  poets.  In  the  trial  scene  in  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  Shakspeare  makes  Gratiano,  when  he  taunts  Shylock 
with  the  judgment  delivered  against  him  by  Portia,  disguised 
as  a  doctor  of  the  law,  exclaim,  "Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  o/i 
tlie  hip  !" 

The  phrase  "  turncoat"  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  certain  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  indilfdrently  tendered 
military  aid  to  France  or  Spain,  as  best  served  his  own  inte- 
rests. He  had  a  uniform,  it  was  said,  white  on  one  side  and 
scarlet  on  the  other.  The  white  suit  he  wore,  with  the^eur  de 
Us  embroidered  upon  it,  when  he  sided  with  France,  and  the 
scarlet  when  he  gave  Spain  the  use  of  his  sword  and  troops. 

In  connection  with  this  phrase  may  be  noted  the  well-known 
one  of  "  Vicar  of  Bray,"  applied  to  a  man  who,  whatever  betide, 
remains  in  office.  The  Bray  alluded  to  is  a  parish  in  Berk- 
shire, England,  and  its  incumbent,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  changed  his  party  four  times.  Blamed  as  a 
turncoat,  his  defence  was,  "If  I  did  change  my  creed,  I  kept 
true  to  my  principle,  which  is  to  live  and  die  Vicar  of  Bray." 

One  of  the  explanations  of  the  word  "bull,"  applied  to  a 
word  which  expresses  something  in  ludicrous  opposition  to  what 
is  intended  and  felt,  is  that  there  was  a  lawyer  in  London, 
named  Obadiah  Bull,  famous,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
for  his  numerous  blunders  of  this  character.  I  cannot  say  that 
this  derivation  sistisfies  me.  It  has  the  aspect  of  having  been 
manufactured. 

"  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eadug"  has  been  traced 
back  to  James  the  First.  The  story  runs  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  accompanied  Prince  Charles  to  Spain,  in 
his  famous  wife-hunting  expedition,  boasted  at  the  royal  table 
of  the  merits  of  a  pirt.icular  eibtremct  he  had  partaken  of  while 
away.  "  It  may  be  so,"  said  King  James,  who  had  before  him 
a  dish  of  Scottish  oatmeal  stirabout,  which  suited  his  not  very 
epicurean  tastes.  ' '  That  may  be,  but  it  is  not  here,  and  the 
the  proof  of  a  good  thing  is  in  the  eating  of  it." 

"Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  a  very  ancient  saying,  origi- 
nated in  the  custom  of  hanging  out  a  green  bush  as  a  sign  for  a 
tavern — 

"  Outward  ffolkys  ffor  to  telle 
Tbat  within  was  wyae  to  selle." 

In  Ireland,  in  the  unlicensed  sheebeens,  or  cabins  by  the  road- 
side in  which  illicit  whiskey  could  be  obtained,  the  way-worn 
traveller  was  informed  thereof  by  a  piece  of  turf  unobtruaiyeiy 
placed  in  the  window. 


In  the  middle  ages,  roadside  alehouses  in  England  were  indi- 
cated by  a  stake  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  house,  from 
which  some  object  was  suspended — a  besom  or  broom  fre- 
quently typifying  the  stake.  Thus,  in  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
"  Pardoner"  is  called  upon  to  divert  the  pilgrims  with  his 
story. 

"  It  suhall  be  doon,"  quod  he,  "  and  that  anooa  ; 
But  first,"  quod  he,  "  here  at  this  ale-stake, 
1  will  both  drynke  and  byte  on  a  cake." 

Sometimes  a  garland  was  hung  upon  the  stake.  Illustrating 
this,  Chaucer,  describing  his  "  Somprour,"  or  collector  of  abbey- 
dues,  says  : — 

"  A  garland  had  he  set  upon  his  heed 
As  great  as  it  were  for  an  ale-stake," 

The  bush  was  more  common,  however,  than  the  stake,  and 
was  often  composed  of  ivy.  In  this  there  appears  to  be  a  trace 
of  classical  allusion,  ivy  being  always  regarded  as  sacred  to 
Bacchus.  The  Thyrsus,  carried  by  Bacchus  and  his  votaries  in 
their  rites,  was  originally  a  spear,  surmounted  by  an  ornamen- 
tal head  formed  by  a  fir-cone,  or  vine-leaves,  or  by  ivy — some- 
times by  all  three. 

There  has  long  been  a  custom  of  fastening  a* broom  to  the 
mast-head  of  vessels  for  sale.  This  originated  from  the  old 
device  of  placing  a  bough  or  dried  bush  upon  anything  that  was 
intended  for  mercantile  purposes. 

The  phrase,  "go  snacks,"  implying  an  agreement  to  share  in 
any  profitable,  or  promising,  or  pleasant  venture,  was  perpe- 
trated, if  not  invented,  by  Alexander  Pope,  the  poet.  In  the 
prologue  to  his  "  Satires,"  the  following  distich  occurs  : — 

*'  All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks  ; 
At  last  he  whispers,  '  Do — and  we  go  snacks.'  " 

To  give  "  a  Flemish  account  of  a  thing,"  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  accounts  were  formerly  kept,  in 
Antwerp,  in  livres,  sols,  and  deniers.  The  livre,  though  nomin- 
ally representing  a  pound,  the  value  of  which  was  twenty  shil- 
lings sterling  in  England,  was  really  only  equivalent  to  twelve 
such  shillings  in  the  Netherlands. 


HOW  NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST  WAS  BUaiED. 

(From  an  Old  Newspaper.) 
On  Sunday,  the  6th  of  May,  1821,  I,  Abraham  Millington, 
Sergeant  St.  Helena  Artillery,  was  sent  for,  while  attending 
divine  service,  to  make  a  tin  coffin  for  General  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte. On  Monday,  the  7th,  I  was  ordered  to  attend  at  Long- 
wood  House  for  the  purpose  of  soldering  up  the  body  of  General 
Buonaparte  in  the  tin  coffin,  which  was  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  in  presence  of  Generals  Bertrand  and  Mont- 
holon.  Madam  Bertrand,  the  French  chaplain,  the  French  sur- 
geon, Mr.  A.  Darling,  Dr.  Rushop,  fl.  M.  20th  Regiment  of 
foot,  several  of  the  French  domestics,  and  Samuel  Ley,  private 
in  the  20th  Regiment.  The  body  of  the  late  General  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  in  full  dress,  was  deposited  in  a  tin  coffin,  which 
was  lined  with  white  silk  and  cotton.  His  cocked  hat  was  laid 
across  his  thighs,  and  on  the  left  breast  of  his  coat  was  a  gold 
star  and  cross,  and  several  other  medals  of  the  same  metal  ; 
several  pieces  of  cein  of  various  sizes  and  different  value  were 
also  put  into  the  coffin.  His  heart  was  deposited  in  a  silver 
urn  or  tureen  filled  with  spirits,  to  which  I  soldered  a  lid  or 
cover  of  the  same  material,  which  was  placed  between  the  small 
parts  of  his  legs.  His  stomach  was  deposited  in  a  silver  mug, 
in  which  there  was  spirits,  which  was  also  put  in  the  coffin.  A 
silver  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  and  a  silver  cup,  were  also 
deposited  in  the  coffin.  Subsequent  to  placing  the  body  of  the 
general  in  the  coffin,  the  lid  of  the  coffiu,  being  lined  with  a 
white  silk  and  stuffed  with  white  cotton,  was  put  in  its  place, 
and  I  soldered  it  on  the  coffin  enclosing  the  late  General  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte  and  all  the  above  mentioned  articles.  This 
tin  coffin,  with  its  contents,  were  then  enclosed  in  a  ma- 
hogany coffin,  and  they  were  enclosed  in  a  lead  coffin,  which 
made  in  all  three  coffins. 


VERY  SUGGESTIVE. 

While  in  Algeria,  a  mighty  hunter  went  off  ^  a  long  excur- 
sion, accompanied  by  a  native  guide  whose  face  and  manner 
were  not  too  inspiring  of  confidence.  They  had  scant  luck, 
provisions  ran  short,  and  the  guide  proposed  to  his  employer  a 
dish  of  broiled  monkey. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  European,  though  he  was  hungry. 
"  What  does  it  taste  like  ]" 

"It's  tenderer  than  man,  but  not  so  juicy," replied  the  guide, 
in  the  most  matter  of -fact  manner. 

The  European  at  once  broke  up  camp  ,and  returned  home- 
ward, insisting  on  carrying  his  own  gun,  and  having  the  guide 
in  front. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[SPBMIALI  Y  WRtTTEN  FOR  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
or  THE  COCTNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THB 
IRISH  LANGUAGK] 


Lesson  XLVII. — Eclipsis  in  Verbs.  Relative  Pronoun. 

The  relative  pronoan,  when  preceded  by  a  preposition,  expressed 
or  understood,  causes  eclipsis  in  the  present  and  future  tense  of  the 
indicative  mood  of  regular  verbs  ;  and  in  the  past  tenses  also  of  ir- 
regular verbs,  which  then  take  the  subjunctive  form. 

Note. — To  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  rule,  with 
examples  showing  the  application  of  it,  would  at  the  present  lead 
outside  the  original  plan  of  these  Lessons.  The  rule  presupposes  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  regular  and  irregular. 
This  subject  will  be  fully  treated  of  hereafter  in  the  pages  of  this 
journal,  if  it  be  found  necessary  or  useful  to  continue  this  coarse  of 
Lessons  in  Gaelic, 

A  few  examples  follow  here  to  show  in  some  small  way  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  : — 1.  6  a  D-cAimg  -pe,  from  whom  he  came,  2. 
1  n-A  b-fuil,  in  which  is  (n  here  is  merely  euphonic).  3.  6  n-A 
b-fuiL,  from  which  is(n  euphonic). 

Exercise. — The  Lord's  Prayer, 

A]\    n-AcAin  A  CO,  Aip    iieo,ni,       go  nAonicA|\       •o'Ainm  ;  go 
Our    Father  who  art  in  heaven,  may  be  hallowed  Thy  name  ;  may 
•o-uigni    ■oo    lAijeAcc;    go  n-TDeAiicAfv    ■oo  coiL  ai|\    An  caIaiii, 

come    Thy  kingdom';  may   be  done     Thy  will  on    the  earth 
TnAj\  gm-DceAiA    ^>.^\^    neAiii.    CAbAi]\  ■ouinn  Atin  im-o    a\\  n-o,|\dn 

as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  Give  to  us  to  day  our  bread 
lAeceAtiiAil, ;  Aguf     rriAic     ■oumn     Afv     b-pd6A     tnAl^  waic- 

daily  ;  and  forgive  to  us  our  trespasses  as  we 
niit)_-ne  a]\  b-peiceAiiiriAib      f6in  ;     Aguf    tia     beig  finn 

forgive    to    our    trespassers  themselves ;  and    not  abandon  us 

A  g-cAcu  jA-6  ;  Acc  f  AojA  pnti  6  olc.  Amen, 
in  temptation ;  but  free    us  from  evil.  Amen. 

(to  be  continued.) 

PUZZLE  CORNER. 
ENIGMAS. 

1.  By  Agnes  : — 

My  first  is  in  eat,  but  not  in  drink  ; 

My  second's  in  pen,  and  also  in  ink  ; 

My  third  is  in  bell,  but  not  in  ring  ; 

My  fourth  is  in  prince,  and  also  in  king  ; 

My  fifth  is  in  give,  but  not  in  take  ; 

My  sixth  is  in  sea,  and  also  iu  lake  ; 

My  seventh's  in  crying,  but  not  in  tearful  ; 

My  whole  is  a  word  which  means  to  make  cheerfuL 

2.  By  Philip  N.  Gafuey  :— 

My  first  is  in  liquor,  but  not  in  drink  ; 
My  second's  in  nod,  but  not  in  wink  ; 
My  third  is  in  laud,  but  not  iu  sea  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  leg,  but  not  in  knee  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  France,  but  not  in  Spain  ; 
My  sixth  is  in  snow,  but  not  in  rain  ; 
My  seventh's  in  quire,  and  also  in  ream  ; 
My  eighth  is  iu  daiiy,  but  not  in  cream  ; 
If  you  these  letters  join,  I  ween, 
A  town  iu  Ireland  will  be  seen. 
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DECAPITATIOX. 

3.  — By  Agnes  : — 

If  twice  a  quarrel  you  behead 
A  boring  tool  you  find  instead. 

PUZZLE. 

4.  — By  Jamaa  Francis  M'lvorp,  Heathtown  : — 

A  vowel  first,  a  vowel  last,  . 

And  a  vowel  in  the  middle, 
Will  spell  in  French  what  oft  I  aaw 

Pass  through  our  barn  riddle. 

DIAxMUND  PUZZLE. 

5.  By  Con  :— 

My  first's  a  feature  of  the  face  ; 
My  second  doth  revolve  in  space 

Amid  the  heavenly  spheres  ; 
My  third  from  bardic  brain  doth  spring — 
Meet  entertainment  for  a  king, 

That  on  the  stage  appears. 

Brave  sous  of  fourth,  I'll  bless  the  day 
When  ye  shall  meet  in  stern  array 

My  noble  land  to  free — 
To  make  her  what  she  was  before — 
A  nation  great — for  evermore 

The  home  of  liberty. 

My  fifth  a  lighted  torch  will  be, 
Or  yet  a  mark  of  infamy — 

Sometimes  to  burn  or  ban  ; 
A  little  word  for  sixth  you'll  find 
That  oft  two  parts  of  speech  doth  bind  ; 

My  last  is  found  in  Dan. 

CHARADE. 

6.  By  Little  John  :— 

When  I  was  first,  long,  long  ago, 

No  care  hung  on  my  brow, 
But  now,  alas  !  the  time  is  changed, 

And  with  it  I  must  bow. 
The  second  is  to  me  most  dear — 

I  love  its  tranquil  shore  ; 
May  peace  and  plenty  reign  therein 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
The  total  I  with  pleasure  read, 

Its  stories  me  amuse  ; 
Its  poetry  and  puzzling  rhymes 

I  also  do  peruse. 

ACROSTIC. 
7.  By  Jame3  Francis  M'lvors,  Heathtown  : — 

What  all  should  be 

In  first  you'll  see  ; 
A  fruit  the  next  will  spell ; 

What  none  should  do 

Third  brings  to  view  ; 
This  bird  you  know  right  well ; 

The  next  you'll  find 

Will  britog  to  miud 
Part  of  the  human  frame  ; 

In  ncxi,  you'll  see 

A  kind  of  tree  ; 
Last  is  a  woman's  name. 

The  primals  all 
To  mind  will  call 
What  does  each  week  appear 
In  Young  Ireland, 
^  But  understand 

They're  not  the  tales,  my  dear. 
Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  41. — 1.  Fontenoy.  2.  Sara 
field.  3.  Eaniskillen.  4.  Robin  Uood.  5.  Dryden.  6.  P, 
fig,  finis,  pinnace,  black,  ice,  e — centrally  spelling,  in  diamond 
a'aape,  "pinnace"  from  top  to  bottom  as  well  as  from  left  to 
right. 

The  papers  have  much  to  say  about  intelligent  cats.  The 
only  intelligent  cat  is  one  that  knows  enough  to  go  to  sleep  at 
night,  and  that  cat  has  been  dead  theae  ten  years. 
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TIT  FOR  TAT. 

_  A  gentleman  about  to  travel  on  a  French  railway  had,  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  carriage,  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
Observing  that  there  was  a  lady  In  the  compartment,  he  was 
about  to  replace  the  cigar  in  his  case  ;  when  lo  !  from  the  lady's 
feet  there  rose  a  fierce  dog,  in  threatening  attitude.  At  the 
same  time  the  lady  snatched  the  cigar  from  the  gentleman's 
mouth,  and  threw  it  out  of- the  window,  with  the  remark  :  "  I 
dishke  smokers  ;  they  make  me  ill."  The  gentleman,  with  a 
pohte  bow,  rejoined  :  I  do  not  like  dogs,  they  annoy  me." 
Then,  seizing  the  animal  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  he  threw  him 
after  the  cigar. 


GAS-JETS. 


"  What  on  earth  have  you  brought  all  those  things  home  for  ?" 
contemptuously  asked  a  strong-minded  woman  of  her  husband, 
as  he  spread  a  lot  of  pictures  on  the  table.  "  You  have  often 
twitted  me,"  he  answered,  "of  never  having  views  on  any 
subject,  and  so  I've  got  a  lot  of  '  views'  here  on  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects ;  and  they  are  my  views — I  paid  for  'em !" 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  has  cleared  his  house  of  rats  by  catch- 
ing one  and  dipping  him  in  red  paint.  He  then  let  him  loose, 
and  the  other  rats,  not  liking  his  looks,  left  immediately. 

"Educational  pianofortes"  are  advertised.  The  most  suit- 
able piece  for  performance  on  these  instructive  instruments  will 
be  "  the  march  of  intellect." 

An  editor  published  a  leading  article  on  hogs,  whereupon  his 
contemporary  and  rival  upbraided  him  for  obtruding  his  family 
matters  on  the  public. 

Tiftoff— a  swell  and  no  mistake — so  identifies  himself  with 
the  tinge  of  his  irreproachable  whiskers  that  he  actually  walks 
gingerly. 

A  little  four-year-old  created  a  ripple  of  laughter  by  remark- 
ing to  the  teacher  of  her  Sunday  school  class  :  ' '  Our  dog's  dead. 
I  bet  the  angels  were  scared  when  they  see  him  coming  up  the 
walk.    He's  cross  to  strangers." 

It  is  said  that  the  reason  that  ladies  are  like  arrows  is  because 
they  are  all  in  a  quiver  when  a  heau  comes. 

What  is  the  best  adhesive  label  a  traveller  can  put  on  his 
luggage ']    To  stick  to  it  himself. 

There  is  an  excellent  French  saying — "  I  do  not  understand 
suicide.  Life  is  too  short  for  one  to  have  time  for  impatience 
with  it." 

Why  is  a  young  lady  who  has  just  left  boarding-school  like 
a  building  committee  ?  Because  she  is  ready  to  receive  pro- 
posals.   

LETTER-BOX. 

Correspondents  shonld  note  that  at  least  a  fortnigrht  mmt  elavie 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  publishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

H.  E.— 1.  Yes.  2  None  but  the  examiners  could  answer  this,  or  the 
latter  half  of  No.  1.    3.  In  our  opinion  you  would. 

J.  M'D.— Eeceived  and  shall  have  attention  next  week. 

Con. — The  "  square  words"  last  sent,  although  otherwise  very  good, 
give  such  exceedingly  clear  indications  of  what  is  required  that  there  is 
virtually  no  puzzle  left  at  all.    More  mystification  is  essential. 

J.  S.— Yours  are  clever  verses,  but  they  want  heart.  If  with  your 
fancy  you  could  combine  real  feeling  you  would  produce  poetry. 

Tom  Hood.— 1.  They  are  of  no  merit.  2.  Study  our  lessons,  or  get 
the  primers  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language. 
There  are  three  issued,  priced  respectively,  2d,  4d,  and  6d.  Others  wUl 
foUow.  3.  Not  suitable.  The  formation  of  the  letters  is  crude,  and  you 
write  "  weather"  for  "whether,"  and  in  the  same  sentence  use  "  is"  for 
"are." 

_  B.  J.  T. — Natural  talent  is  shown  in  your  lines,  but  without  addi- 
tional education  and  increased  cultivation  you  will  not  be  able  to  display 
it  in  public. 

T.  C— Puzzles  received.  1.  Richard  Dalton  Williams  died  at  at 
Thibodeaux,  Louisiana,  United  States,  at  the  age  of  forty.  2.  None  at 
present.  He  was  a  police  magistrate  in  Dublin.  3.  D'Arcy  M'Gee  was 
assassinated  at  the  hall-door  of  his  lodgings  in  Ottawa.  He  was  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  in  the  Canadian  Government  of  the  time,  and  was 
on  his  way  home  late  at  night  from  a  sitting  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 


ment. An  Irish- American  named  Whalen  was  hanged  for  the  murder. 
As  tor  our  Gaehc  Lessons,  remember  that  "  fair  and  enay  goes  far  in  a 
day.  We  give  as  much  weekly  as  can  be  well  remembered  by  ordinary 
students.    Thanks  for  your  suggestions. 

V:-  Your  MS.  was  thrown  into  the  waste  basket.  No  one  should 
write  tor  the  pre«s  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  You  should  not  ask  us 
to  reply  to  you  in  the  columns  of  another  journal. 

M.  J.  C— Eeceived.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  of  your  conversion.  We 
nope  your  malcontent  friends  have  come  round  also. 

Eagamus  Dane.— Not  up  to  the  mark. 

Intending  Emigrant  —The  States  for  preference ;  but  neither  ofiFers 
much  chance  in  that  line,  and  the  probabiUty  is  that  you  would  have 
to  take  such  rough,  dl-paid  work  as  might  present  itself.  Assisted  pas- 
sages are  never  given  to  men  in  your  line  of  Ufe  ;  the  colonies,  instead 
ot  having  a  pressmg  need  for  such,  being  overstocked  with  them. 

Patt.— The  poem,  "Sentenced  to  Death,"  is  not  at  present  in  any 
coUection,  to  our  knowledge  ;  but  it  will  appear,  we  are  informed,  in  the 
reissue  of  the  second  volume  of  "  Irish  Penny  Readings,"  which  we  ex- 
pect will  be  published  in  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Eugene.— Accepted. 

■n/'  ^"  ,9  literary  merit,  but  it  has  imperfections  also. 

We  shall  return  to  it  again,  to  see  if  the  latter  can  be  eUminated. 

P.  W.  M.— Your  communication  should  have  been  addressed  to  our 

Manager. 

J.  E.  M.— It  will  appear, 

A  Farmer's  Son.— 1.  There  is  a  story  with  that  title,  but  it  is  one  of 
a  class  we  hold  to  be  pernicious,  and  we  would  keep  it  out  of  your  hands 
if  we  could.  2.  We  rejected  it  previously  because  it  was  not  up  to  our 
standard.  It  would  of  course  be  stultifying  ourselves  to  print  it  now. 
3.  The  writer  himself  is  not  able  to  fix  a  date,  he  has  on  hand  so  much 
occupation.  We  shall  endeavour  to  urge  him.  4.  It  is  not  the  approved 
style,  but  could  easily  be  made  so  by  copying  after  a  proper  model.  5. 
We  could  not  recommend  you  to  join  them.  The  office  is  a  disagreeable 
one  in  itself ;  the  pay  is  light  for  the  nature  of  the  work ;  the  men  are 
constantly  complaining  of  official  despotism  and  harsh  rules ;  and,  be- 
sides, constitutions  break  down  yearly  under  the  inevitable  hardship  and 
exposure  of  the  life.  Mr.  Sherlock  thanks  you  for  your  compUmentary 
references  to  "  The  Sleeveen." 

sent  you  a  communication  by  post.   Did  you  receive 

Three-Bullet  Gate.— The  insertion  of  your  enigma  would  probably 
give  rise  to  dissatisfaction,  as  opinion  is  not  uniform  about  the  subject. 
To  avoid  controversy,  therefore,  we  decide  not  to  print  the  puzzle. 

Tredagh.— -When  compositions  are  submitted  for  our  opinion,  we  give 
it  frankly,  with  a  view  to  instruction.  We  pride  ourselves  on  being 
studiously  courteous  to  all  our  correspondents.  But  if,  like  Sir  Fretful 
Plagiary  in  Sheridan's  drama,  any  are  dissatisfied  with  the  opinion  they 
courted,  we  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  waste  advice  on  them  afterwards. 
Therefore  we  merely  say  that  your  present  contribution  is  not  up  to  our 
standard. 

J .  E.  C. — It  is  a  fine  poem,  and  if  it  were  less  well  known  we  might 
print  it.  But  as  it  has  been  spread  all  over  the  country  through  the 
medium  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Literary  Class-book,  it  would  proba- 
bly be  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  our  readers 
are  concerned,  to  give  it  publication  in  our  columns. 

E.  M'H. — We  shall  make  a  place  for  it  now ;  and  we  are  well  pleased 
to  find  you  have  so  much  perseverance.  Men  with  that  quality  guided 
by  judgment  eventually  command  success. 

American. — 1.  No  letter  of  yours  dated  the  22nd  came  to  hand,  or  any 
letter  enclosing  money.  2.  That  would  not  be  right  unless  they  were 
of  yovu-  own  composition.  3.  We  shall  not  have  time  to  read  them  so 
as  to  answer  you  before  next  week. 

J.  O'C. — Received. 

Sheaghean. — The  necessary  ones  are  arithmetic  to  decimal  fractions, 
English  composition,  dictation,  book-keeping,  and  geography.  Few, 
however,  win  places  without  passing  in  additional  subjects, 

"  Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature." — WlLUAM 
Surra  O'Bbibh. 
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THE  SLEEVEEN. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock, 
[all  bights  reserved.] 


Chapter  XIII. 

A  circumstance  so  surprising  as  tlie  appearance  of  Denis  Diilon 
at  large  wlien  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances  believed  him  to 
be  held  fast  under  lock  and  key  could  not  fail  to  be  widely 


talked  about.  In  Dunahurly  the  news  spread  rapidly  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  until  even  some  of  the  constabulary  heard  it, 
and  eventually  Constable  Phibbs  himself. 

That  conscientious  officer  was  thunderstruck.  How  the  escape 
could  have  occurred  surpassed  his  comprehension.  It  was,  of 
course,  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
station  voluntarily  unbolted  the  door  and  allowed  his  prisoner 
to  go  free.  To  the  constable's  mind  such  an  act  would  be  many 
degrees  worse  than  high  treason.  He  could  imagine  the  sub- 
constable  committing  wilful  murder  under  certain  circum- 
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stances  ;  but  a  glaring,  open,  deliberate  violation  of  the  sacred 
duty  of  holding  on  to  a  prisoner  till  death — never ! 

Only  one  possible  explanation  suggested  itself.  The  people  of 
the  district  must  have  attacked  the  station,  overpowered  its 
solitary  defender  by  violence,  and  then  liberated  the  captive. 
The  constable's  hair  stood  on  end  at  the  thought,  and  a  cold 
sweat  forced  itself  out  on  his  forehead.  Here  was  an  outrage 
the  news  of  which  would  ring  through  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and 
the  station  of  Kiltymoine,  which  from  the  hour  he"  was  put  in 
charge  of  it  till  that  unfortunate  election  day  had  never  figured 
reprehensibly  in  the  constabulary  reports,  would  soon  be  held 
up  publicly  to  the  direst  reproach. 

Phibbs,  on  duty  in  the  main  street  of  Dunahurly,  saw  with 
delight  a  sub-inspector  of  constabulary  approach.  Saluting  with 
his  hand  to  hia  cap,  he  walked  directly  up  to  his  superior,  and 
accosted  him  in  his  Anglo- Irish  |ja(ois  with  : 

"  Sir,  from  information  received  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  bad  work  has  been  going  forward  at  my  station — Kilty- 
moine." 

*'  What  ?"  was  the  brief  response. 

"  An  attack  on  the  station,  and  a  prisoner  rescued,  sir." 
"  Whew  !"  the  olficer  exclaimed  in  a  low  tone — "  that's  a 
serious  affair." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  and  if  I  might  make  so  bold  as  to  suggest,  I  would 
be  glad  to  be  ordered  there  at  once  with  a  party  to  rearrest  the 
prisoner  and  save  the  good  name  of  Kiltymoine  station." 

Phibbs  looked  and  spoke  so  anxiously,  that  the  olScer  said  in 
a  doubting  way  : 

"  Im  not  sure  you're  cool  enough  to  take  command  under 
the  circumstances.    You  might  do  something  rash." 

Phibbs  stiffened  up  suddenly,  and  replied  with  cold  respect : 

"  I  know  my  duty,  sir,  and  I'll  neither  keep  back  from  it  nor 
go  beyond  it." 

Cheers,  groans,  shouts,  shrieks — a,  medley  of  indescribable 
noises — suddenly  burst  from  one  of  the  by-streets  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  the  sub-Lnspector,  looking  anxiously  about  him,  hur- 
riedly remarked : 

' '  I  can  scarcely  spare  any  of  my  men.  Darkness  is  setting 
in,  and  now  those  conf  )unded  mobs  wiU  begin  in  real  earnest. 
We  shall  probably  have  rioting  for  hours. " 

"Very  well,  sir,"  quoth  Phibbs  resignedly  ;  "but  I  thought 
that  if  the  ringleaders  and  the  rescued  prisoner  got  a  whole 
night  to  escape  we  may  bid  good  byeto  them,  and  this  desperate 
outrage  would  go  unpunished." 

The  observation  had  weight  with  the  superior  officer ;  and 
after  a  moment's  balancing  of  probabilities  he  said  : 

"  Well,  take  your  own  men — I  can  spare  no  others — and  off 
with  you  at  once." 

Phibbs  retired,  murmuring : 

"We  must  do  our  duty  now,  or  die." 

The  sub-inspector  marshalled  his  forces,  and  set  them  at  a 
trot  towards  the  by  street  in  which  the  row  was  going  on  ;  while 
the  constable,  having  arrayed  his  four  men  in  double  rank, 
placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the  foremost,  raised  his  carbine 
to  his  shoulder,  gave  the  word  "Quick  march,"  and  started  at 
a  brisk  pace  for  Kiltymoine.  The  subs,  who  did  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  movement,  were  well  content  to  find  themselves 
leaving  behind  the  town,  its  noises  and  tumults,  its  swaying 
forests  of  bludgeons  and  intermittent  showers  of  shingles,  with 
their  chances  of  damage  to  life  or  Umb,  utility  or  beauty. 

It  was  pitch-dark  by  the  time  they  reached  their  station,  the 
clouded  night-sky  showing  neither  moon  nor  stars.  Phibbs, 
lifting  the  latch,  gave  the  front  door  a  vigorous  push  to  see  if  it 
were  open  or  closed  ;  and  hardly  knew  whether  to  augur  good 
or  evil  from  its  being  securely  fastened  on  the  inside.  He 
knocked  loudly  ;  and  waxed  impatient  because  he  received  no 
sign  of  life  from  within.  Yet  the  man  left  in  charge  lost  not  a 
moment  more  than  was  necessary  to  hustle  Denis  Dillon  into  the 
lock-up  and  bolt  him  in  in  that  wretched  den  before  he  came 
striding  along  the  passage  towards  the  front,  candle  in  hand.  In 
his  eagerness  Phibbs  kaocked  loudly  again  before  the  man  had 
time  to  ask  : 

"  Who's  there  1" 

"Me  !" — thundered  the  constable — "  open  the  door !" 


Bolts  were  withdrawn,  the  door  swung  open,  and  the  five 
constabulary  men  entered. 

"  What  has  happened  here  !"  Phibbs  asked,  ere  he  had  made  a 
step  within. 

"  Nothin'  that  I  know  of,"  the  man  in  charge  answered. 
' '  How  did  the  prisoner  escape  1" 

"  Escape  !"  was  the  non-committing  reply — "  arrah,  hovif' could  . 

he,  unless  he  could  go  through  a  wall  like  a  sperit  ?" 
"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  he's  still  in  custody  V 
"  I  do.    At  laste  he  was  five  minits  ago,  for  I  seen  an'  h'ard 

him  then." 

"  Seen  and  heard  him  !"  the  constable  repeated  in  bewilder- 
ment. He  had  so  firmly  persuaded  himself  that  a  rescue  had 
been  made,  that  he  could  not  now  all  at  once  realise  the  possi- 
bility of  his  having  jumped  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 

"Well,  maybe  'twas  his  ghost,"  the  sub  rejoined;  "but  if 
it  was,  it  looks  an'  talks  mighty  like  himself — that's  all  I  can 
say.    But  see  here  for  yourself." 

He  led  the  way  down  the  passage,  followed  by  the  others  in 
silence  ;  the  glazing  and  brass  of  their  caps  and  belts  throwing 
back  sickly  reflections  of  the  dim  light  of  the  thin  dipt  candle  he 
held  aloft. 

Going  to  the  iron  door  of  the  lock-up,  he  unbolted  it,  and 
flung  it  open,  crying  out  with  a  voice  of  authority  not  much  in- 
ferior to  Phibbs's  own : 

"  Come  out  here,  pres'ner !" 

Denis  responded  cheerfully  to  the  call.  The  man  held  the 
light  close  beside  him. 

"Well,  sergeant?"  he  inquired  of  that  functionary,  who 
stood  staring  at  Dillon  as  though  he  still  had  doubts  and  mis- 
trusted his  eyes. 

"  It  was  all  over  Dunahurly,  Dillon,  that  you  had  broke 
prison." 

Denis,  being  tickled  with  the  notion  of  the  quandary  in  which 
Phibba  evidently  was,  could  not  restrain  a  grin.  The  sharp- 
eyed  policeman  noted  it,  and  sprang  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  at  least  some  foundation  for  the  story. 

"  You  can't  have  smoke  without  fire,"  he  reflected.  "  Per- 
haps the  true  story  is  they  mean  to  rescue  him  to  night.  If  so, 
I'll  be  prepared  for  them." 

"  Now  that  I'm  out  o'  that  hole,  sergeant,  you  might  let  me 
stay  out  in  the  kitchen  till  mornin',"  Denis  suggested.  "  The 
nights  are  turnin'  sharp." 

"  I'm  sorry  my  duty  won't  allow  me  to  oblige  you,  Dillon. 
The  risk  is  too  great.  I  have  powerful  reasons  for  refusing — 
reasons  of  State,  I  might  say." 

So  Dillon  was  put  back  in  his  narrow  cell,  and  the  policemen 
sat  down  to  their  evening  meal,  to  which  they  brought  most  en- 
viable appetites. 

When  supper  was  over,  Constable  Phibbs  threw  his  little 
garrison  into  downright  horror  by  the  simple  announcement : 

"  None  of  ye  can  go  to  bed  to-night.  Put  down  more  fire 
there,  Dwyer ;  keep  your  arms  handy  by  you,  men.  I'm  staying 
up  with  ye." 

On  the  four  sub-constables  especially  who  had  marched  to 
Dunahurly  and  back  that  day,  and  who  besides  had  had  so 
much  running  hither  and  thither  in  the  town,  tussling  with  the 
crowd,  and  such  like  exhausting  work,  that  they  were  ready  to 
fall  asleep  on  their  feet,  the  constable's  stern  command  was 
heavy  and  harsh.  It  immediately  elevated  him  in  their 
eyes  to  a  higher  place  in  the  ranks  of  despotism  than  was 
occupied  by  Nicholas  of  Russia,  "Bony,"  or  even  the  King  of 
the  Cannibal  Islands  himself — a  potentate  whose  title  was  then 
familiar  enough  in  Ireland,  having  been  made  so  through  the 
medium  of  a  popular  comic  song. 

The  special  aggravation  of  .the  case  of  the  unfortunate  subs 
lay  in  the  fact  that  Phibbs  himself  would  sit  up.  If  he 
went  to  bed  they  could  snatch  a  little  sleep,  or  at  least 
while  away  the  tedious  hours  immersed  in  the  fascinations 
of  "spoil  five."  But  his  presence  did  away  with  every  hope  or 
chance  of  such  reliefs  ;  and,  as  they  knew  well,  ensured  for  , 
them  a  solemn  night  of  strict  devotion  to  duty. 

Phibbs's  resolve  to  keep  close  and  ample  watch  of  his  prisoner 
was  inspired  by  the  conscious  grin  of  Denis  Dillon  alluded  to 
above.    After  the  fashion  of  life,  serious  consequences  sprang 
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from  that  very  trifling  matter.  "Alas!  how  easily  things  go 
wrong,"  exclaims  the  poet.  An  unguarded  smile  indulged  in  at 
the  wrong  moment  may  bring  on  a  train  of  results  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  original  'Moving  cause  ;  and  Denis's  grin 
proved  more  disastrous  to  himself  than  even  to  the  tired  and 
worn-out  policemen.  For,  after  some  hours  of  brave  struggle, 
these  latter,  no  longer  heedful  of  their  superior's  voice,  one  by 
one  fell  oS  into  the  deep  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

In  vain  did  he  strive  to  rouse  them  by  appealing  to  their 
sense  of  duty.  Nothing  short  of  fear  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives  could  have  spurred  them  into  wakefulness.  Equally  in 
vain  did  he  roughly  shake  them  by  turns,  and  warn  ihem  that 
a  rescue  of  their  prisoner  might  be  attempted  at  any  moment. 
By  three  in  the  morning  they  were  all  past  caring  for  conside- 
rations of  that  kind.  The  strong  grasp  of  the  constable  on  the 
shoulders  of  one  might  cause  a  heavy  head  to  rise  for  an  instant, 
and  a  pair  of  heavy  lids  to  disclose  momentarily  two  dull, 
glazed,  unnoting  eyes  ;  but  ere  the  awaking  hand  was  yet  with- 
drawn the  lids  dropped  and  the  head  fell  helplessly  on  the  long 
table  around  which  the  policemen  sat. 

At  last  Constable  Phibbs  gave  up  in  despair  the  task  of  trying 
to  keep  his  men  from  sleep  ;  and,  with  the  instinct  of  a  vigorous 
nature,  began  to  find  reasons  for  deciding  that  all  was  for  the 
best. 

"  They'll  be  fresher  for  any  work  that  may  be  before  them," 
he  thought ;  "though  it's  hardly  likely  now  that  anythingwHl  be 
done.  But  1  won't  leave  anything  to  chance.  I'll  stay  awake 
myself." 

In  spite  of  this  resolution,  and  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
keen  within  him,  the  constable  had  not  long  resumed  his  seat 
before  the  somnolent  influence  began  to  take  efi'ect  on  himself. 
While  he  had  had  something  to  do — something  on  which  to  keep 
his  mind^actively  employed — he  had  been  quite  alert.  When  that 
was  withdrawn,  and  drowsy  stillness  succeeded,  his  head  began 
to  nod—at  first  with  a  slow,  stately,  regular  oscillation  ;  but  by- 
and-by  it  sank  in  front,  gradually  lower  and  lower,  until  at 
length  it  came  down  with  a  plunge  on  the  table. 

He  suddenly  sat  bolt  upright,  his  right  hand  instinctively 
seeking  the  carbine  between  his  knees  ;  his  left,  perhaps  more 
instinctively,  hurrying  to  and  embracing  his  nose— the  parti- 
cular part  of  his  facial  development  which  had  assaulted  the 
table.  In  this  striking  but  scarcely  dignified  attitude  he  sat  for 
a  minute,  listening  attentively  ;  for  he  woke  up  with  the  idea  of 
an  attack,  of  which  his  mind  had  been  full  for  so  many  hours. 
Gradually  a  true  conception  of  the  situation  dawned  on  him, 
and  with  a  grim  smile  he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"This  will  never  do,"  he  said  to  himself;  "I  mnst  keep 
stirring." 

The  sound  of  his  heavy  tread  on  the  brick  floor  roused  Denis 
Dillon  from  uneasy  slumber.  He  came  to  the  grating,  whence 
he  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  constable's  tall  form 
pacing  wearily  to  and  fro  like  a  tired  sentinel's. 

«  Sergeant,"  he  called,  "what  harm  would  it  do  you  to  let 
us  get  a  halt  o'  the  fire  ?" 

Phibbs  stopped  in  his  walk,  to  reflect.  He  cherished  not  a 
particle  of  majice  against  the  young  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
felt  rather  kindly  disposed  towards  him.  But  it  was  his  duty 
to  keep  the  prisoner  securely  ;  the  lock-up  was  the  place  specially 
provided  for  so  ;keeping  him  ;  and  what  explanation  could  be 
afterwards  given  of  the  disregard  of  duty  if  by  any  mischance 
whatever  Dillon  made  his  escape  ?  No  ;  Pilibbs  would  stick 
closely  to  the  line  pointed  out  for  him  by  duty ;  not  an  inch 
should  his  natural  feelings  induce  him  to  swerve  from  that  line. 

"I  can't  let  you  out,  Dillon,"  he  responded  ;  "but  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do  if  you're  cold.  I'll  lend  you  an  old  great  coat 
of  my  own.    It  will  keep  you  warm  enough." 

Having  made  this  compromise  between  duty  and  kindliness, 
he  entered  into  conversation  with  his  prisoner. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  hire  Dowse  ?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

Denis  detailed  the  circumstances. 

"Yes,  yes,"  Phibbs  muttered  ;  "it  looks  as  if  he  meant  it 
from  the  first." 
"Meant  what?" 

"  Oh,  no  matter.  I'll  see  what  can  be  done  for  you,  DiUon — 
111  see  what  cia.  be  done  for  you— if  nothing  happens  this 


morning.  Now  lie  down  on  the  bench  and  go  to  sleep.  I  want 
to  think." 

Constable  Phibbs,  feeling  chilly,  piled  more  turf  on  the  fire, 
drew  a  seat  to  the  hearht,  and  sat  down  to  cogitate.  The 
mystery  of  the  pistol  in  the  thatch  was  clearing  up.  It  was  & 
"  put-up  job,"  deliberately  done.  Dowse  had  schemed  all  along, 
and  very  cleverly  too.  He,  Phibbs,  would  ask  the  magistrated, 
when  he  went  down  to  court  that  morning,  to  remand  both  pri- 
soners for  a  fortnight,  to  give  time  for  inquiries  ^as  to  where 
that  old  fashioned  and  valueless  weapon  came  from.  He  would 
succeed  in  those  inquiries ;  he  would  leave  nothing  undone  to 
ensure  success  ;  the  result  would  redound  to  his  credit — to  hia 
glory ;  it  would  be  talked  of — it  would  be  reported  to  the  in- 
spector-general ;  the  least  reward  that  would  come  to  him  was 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  head- constable,  and  removal  to  a 
station  where  his  abilities  and  attention  to  duty  would  have  fair 
play  ;  and  then  

While  indulging  in  such  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  future 
which  the  case  now  in  his  hands  left  open  to  him,  it  unforiu- 
isately  happened  that  he  stretched  his  legs  closer  to  the  fire,  and 
leant  back  in  his  chair  to  gain  support  for  his  much  fatigued 
frame.  The  warmth,  the  restful  position,  the  pleasing  persunal 
speculations — these  luxuries,  combined  with  the  weariness  of  a 
day  of  great  exertion  and  a  subsequent  night  of  wakefulness,  at 
length  overcame  the  rigid  constable's  sense  of  duty  ;  and  he 
followed  his  command  into  the  depths  of  profoundest  repose. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  all  the  inmates  of  the  police  station  at 
KUtymoine  were  on  this  morning  immersed  in  deepest  sleep  ; 
and  when  the  old  charwoman  who  did  busiaeas  there  knocked 
for  admission  near  nine  o'clock,  no  one  heard  her  within  save 
the  prisoner.  By  dint  of  repeated  loud  calls  he  awakened  the 
man  who  had  been  left  in  charge  on  the  previous  day,  who  in 
turn  roused  his  fellows  after  some  little  trouble.  But  the  con- 
stable was  so  worn-out  that  he  did  not  open  his  eyes  until  two 
of  his  subordinates,  after  sacrilegiously  knocking  him  about 
just  as  if  he  were  a  mere  prisoner,  pulled  him  to  his  legs  and  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  up  and  down  the  kitchen  between  them  for 
awhile. 

He  remained  in  a  dazed  state  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and 
when  he  woke  up  to  his  surroundings  he  pulled  out  his  watch. 
He  found  that  he  had  forgotten  to  wind  it  and  that  it  had  run 
down. 

What  was  the  hour  became  now  an  important  question,  for 
it  was  very  broad  daylight  indeed,  and  the  prisoner  aluiuld  of 
right  be  down  at  the  court  by  eleven  o'clock.  The  charwoman 
was  appealed  to  on  the  point ;  but  as  she  herself  had  arrived 
late  she  did  not  feel  in  a  humour  to  be  accurate  in  her  answer. 

Nevertheless,  Phibbs  decided  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  ready  to  bring  the  prisoner  in  to  Dunahurly.  But 
there  was  much  to  be  done  at  the  station.  Breakfast  had  to  be 
prepared  and  eaten  ;  the  men  should  wash  and  freshen  themselves 
up  ;  clothes  should  be  brushed  and  accoutrements  brightened  ; 
the  soil  of  yesterday  should  be  completely  obliterated  before 
the  constabulary  of  Kiltymoiue  went  into  the  presence  of  their 
worships  at  Dunahurly.  For  the  constable  had  a  shrewd  noiion 
that  a  case  of  "having  arms  in  a  proclaimed  district"  would 
gather  together  an  unusual  number  of  J.  P.'s  ;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  the  force  from  Kiltymoine  should  not,  on  an  occa- 
sion of  such  importance,  present  a  discreditable  appearance. 

Unluckily  for  Phibbs'a  good  intentions  towards  Dillon,  the 
preparations  mentioned  consumed  very  valuable  time  ;  and  it 
was  close  on  eleven  o'clock  ere  the  constable  and  two  of  his 
subordinates  were  ready  to  start  from  the  station  with  their 
prisoner,  h^iug  a  good  four-mile  walk  before  them. 

Phibb's  forecast  of  the  iuterst  the  case  would  excite  among  their 
worships  was  perfectly  accurate.  Usually  not  more  than  two 
magistrates  sat  on  the  bench  at  Dunahurly  petty  sessions  ;  but 
on  this  occasion  there  were  six,  all  of  whom  were  severely  im- 
pressed with  the  utter  monstrosity  of  the  crime  of  having  arms. 
Arms  indeed!  arms  with  an  Irishman!  a  horse  pistol  in  a 
farmer's  possession,  and  he  not  duly  ticketed  and  labelled  as  a 
safe  and  loyal  man  through  virtue  of  a  licence  !  Oh  !  this  kind 
of  thing  should  be  put  down  with  a  firm  hand — stamped  i>ut 
with  an  iron  heel.  Arms  !  who  could  feel  secure  of  hia  li:e  if 
common  fellows  kept  horse-pistols  even  to  frighten  the  crow's 
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from  their  corn  ?  So  the  magnates  of  the  district  flocked  in  to 
the  courthouse,  sternly  to  deal  out  law,  if  not  justice,  on  the  head 
of  the  daring  offender. 

In  the  chair  sat  one  who  but  very  rarely  honoured  the  Duna- 
hurly  bench  with  his  presence — Colonel  Achab  Bagemall,  the 
descendant  and  direct  heir  of  a  Cromwellian  "undertaker." 
Captain  Lloyd  Jones  Berkeley  Braggs — a  local  grandee  of  the 
same  type — had  made  a  point  of  attending.  So  had  the  youth- 
ful Mr.  Adolphus  Mulligan,  whose  father  had  been  a  successful 
city  pawnbroker,  and  who  himself,  being  most  anxious  to  figure 
as  one  of  the  landed  gentry,  was  ready  to  surpass  them  all  in 
rabid  persecution  of  the  people.  So,  too,  had  Mr.  Butler 
Mulvey — an  elderly  man  of  ancient  family,  who,  while  living 
the  life  of  a  practical  Catholic,  was  yet  gnawed  by  a  feeling  of 
downright  annoyance  that  the  mass  of  his  co  religionists  were 
poor  people,  and  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  dissociating 
himself  publicly  from  them.  The  other  two  were  the  pair  who 
usually  had  the  bench  to  themselves — one  being  a  well-to-do 
local  shopkeeper  of  Dunahurly,  who  described  himself  in  the 
announcements  of  the  births  and  marriages  of  his  family  as  a 
"merchant ;"  the  other  being  agent  of  an  absentee  landed  pro- 
prietor ;  and  both  being  duly  sensible  of  the  enormity  of  the 
oflFence  of  having  arms. 

There  were  many  cases  for  hearing  at  this  particular  session. 
The  proceedings  of  the  mobs  on  the  day  before  had  given  occa- 
sion for  numerous  arrests,  and  the  little  courthouse  was  thronged 
with  policemen  and  their  prisoners,  leaving  no  room  for  the 
general  public  ;  but  the  very  first  their  worships  called  on  was 
the  arms  case. 

Jimmy  Dowse  having  been  brought  up  punctually,  was  put 
forward.  The  magistrates  not  having  before  them  both  of  the 
men  charged  with  the  offence,  were  disposed  at  first  to  put  back 
Dowse's  ;  but  the  attorney  acting  for  the  Crown,  proceeding 
on  a  hint  he  had  previously  got  from  his  friend  and  brother 
attorney  Clinch,  leant  forward  to  their  worships,  and  in  a  low 
tone  told  them  that  they  might  discharge  the  prisoner,  as  there 
was  no  evidence  whatever  against  him.  It  was  the  other,  who 
had  not  yet  been  brought  up,  that  was  undoubtedly  the  guilty 
party.  And  their  worships,  on  hearing  this,  promptly  dis- 
charged the  prisoner,  who  retired  to  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
court,  but  near  to  the  door,  in  order  both  to  learn  how  Dillon 
might  fare,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  vanish  suddenly  if  the 
course  of  the  evidence  made  the  step  desirable. 

Both  cases  were  then  taken,  and  decided  ;  but  when,  shortly 
after  noon,  Denis  Dillon  was  brought  into  court,  the  charge 
against  him  was  entered  into  at  once. 

Phibbs  went  on  the  witness-stand  in  a  much  bewildered  state. 
The  sub  inspector  had  met  him  at  the  door,  and  on  questioning 
him  had  learned  that  no  attack  on  Kiltymoine  station  or  rescue 
of  a  prisoner  had  taken  place  the  previous  day  ;  whereupon  the 
officer  hinted  broadly  his  belief  that  the  constable  had  invented 
the  story  to  avoid  doing  his  duty  during  the  riots  at  Dunahurly 
— an  insinuation  which  touched  Phibbs  sorely  on  his  point  of 
honour.  The  sub-inspector  also  reprimanded  him  for  being  late 
with  his  prisoner,  and  informed  him  that  both  circumstances 
should  be  duly  reported  to  headquarters.  Taken  in  connection 
with  his  still  sleepy  condition,  fiit  is  no  wonder  that  these 
observations  from  authority  obfuscated  the  constable's  wits,  and 
left  him  unable  to  do  more  than  simply  testify  to  the  finding  of 
the  weapon  on  Dillon's  premises.  His  intention  of  striving  to 
inculpate  Dowse  had  wholly  slipped  away. 

Phibbs  left  the  stand,  not  having  said  a  word  of  Jimmy  fur- 
ther than  that,  finding  .him  on  the  premises,  he  had  arrested 
him  on  suspicion  ;  in  return  for  which  piece  of  newrs  he  was 
informed  by  the  chairman  that  Jimmy  had  been  discharged 
"without  a  stain  on  his  character." 

Altogether  the  constable  made  a  poor  figure  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  the  bright  visions  of  a  few  hours  previous  proved  false  and 
fleeting.  He  vaguely  recognised  as  much  in  the  mental  con- 
fusion of  the  moment ;  but  he  was  able  to  frame  one  definite 
idea,  and  that  was  that  in  the  future  he  would  be  more  active 
and  energetic,  and  pay  stricter  attention  to  duty,  if  that  were 
possible,  than  in  the  past. 

The  production  of  the  weapon  found  in  the  thatch  of  Dillon's 
house  created  a  sensation  in  the  court.    Policemen  smiled  when 


the  antiquated  thing  was  held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  bench. 
Their  smiles  deepened  into  broad  grins  when  the  array  of  wor- 
shipfuls  surveyed  the  almost  useless  pistol  gravely,  and  shook 
heads  ominously  all  in  a  row.  for  the  prisoners  present, 
they  laughed  outright ;  nor  could  repeated  cries  of  "  Silence  ! 
silence  in  court !"  stop  immediately  the  roar  of  mirthful  deri- 
sion which  a  sight  of  the  weapon  inspired. 

Denis  Dillon,  confident  in  his  innocence,  and  perhaps  in  his 
own  powers,  had  employed  no  attorney  to  speak  in  his  defence. 
As  the  policemen  simply  swore  to  facts  which  there  was  no  gain- 
saying, he  did  not  dream  of  interrupting  them  ;  and  ere  the 
second  sub-constable  had  finished  his  corroboration  of  the  testi- 
mony given  by  his  fellow  and  his  constable,  the  row  of  grave 
wiseacres  on  the  bench  had  put  their  wooden  heads  together, 
and  were  whispering  among  themselves. 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  policeiftan's  evidence, 
Denis  opened  his  mouth  to  speak  for  himself,  Colonel  Bag- 
email  stopped  him  by  saying  : 

"  Prisoner,  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue.  The  bench  has 
made  up  its  mind  to  commit  you  for  trial  at  the  next  assizes. 
If  you  have  anything  to  say  for  yourself,  reserve  it  till  then.  I 
can  tell  you  you'll  want  it.    Remove  the  prisoner." 

And  the  prisoner  was  summarily  removed.  And  the  bench 
went  on  with  other  Cases,  doing  "justiee"  in  the  approved  semi- 
blindfold  fashion  of  the  Great  Unpaid.  And  presently  the  un- 
accustomed four  retired  from  the  bench,  "  having  important 
engagements  elsewhere,"  and  leaving  the  usual  two  to  go  on 
dispensing  "justice,"  but  not  quite  according  to  their  wont, 
since  they  had  been  somewhat  demoralised  by  even  a  short  con- 
tact with  the  unaccustomed  four. 

Two  constabulary  men  took  charge  of  Dillon  to  bring  him  to 
the  chief  Dunahurly  hotel,  in  the  yard  of  which  they  could  get 
a  car  to  convey  him  to  the  county  jail.  The  excitement  which 
his  case  might  otherwise  have  evoked  among  the  townspeople 
was  lost  in  the  keener  interest  they  took  in  the  riot  cases. 
Around  the  courthouse  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
there  were  crowds.  A  few  perches  away  hardly  a  man  was 
to  be  seen.  It  was  just  at  the  quietest  part  of  the  street  that 
Denis  Dillon,  handcuffed,  and  plodding  along  dispiritedly,  with 
an  armed  policeman  on  either  side  of  him,  was  roused  from  de- 
jection by  hearing  a  shrivelled  kind  of  voice  exultantly  exclaim 
behind  him  : 

"  Aha,  Dinny  Dillon  !  you  knocked  me  down — did  you  1  Well, 
you're  knocked  down  worse  yourself  now,  so  I  forgive  you — 
he-he !" 

Denis  turned  quickly,  and  raised  his  handcuffed  arms,  with  a 
sudden  fierce  desire  to  slay  the  wretch  who  exulted  over  the 
result  of  his  own  villainy  ;  but  Dowse  was  several  feet  away, 
and  the  two  policemen,  half  divining  Dillon's  purpose,  turned 
also,  carbine  on  shoulder,  and  vrith  their  unoccupied  hands 
clutched  him. 

He  regarded  Dowse  with  fierce  wrath  for  a  moment ;  then, 
his  mood  suddenly  changing,  he  looked  on  him  with  sublime 
scorn,  and  said  with  a  ring  of  contempt  that  penetrated  even  to 
Jimmy's  innermost  core  : 

"  You'll  die  a  sudden  death  some  day,  dancin'  on  nothing, 
you  sleeven  cur  !" 

Dowse  shrank  back,  and  Dillon,  turning,  pursued  his  way,  the 
policemen  still  holding  him  fast.  He  was  taken  to  the  county 
jail ;  and  when  the  assizes  came  round,  a  "jury  of  his  country- 
men," carefully  packed  for  the  occasion  by  the  Crown  Solicitor, 
having  heard  the  evidence  of  the  police  who  found  the  pistol  in 
the  thatch,  and  in  spite  of  having  seen  the  ridiculous  old  thing 
with  their  own  eyes,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty.  The  judge 
who  presided  on  the  occasion,  although  constrained  to  follow 
the  verdict,  considered  that  justice  would  be  amply  met  by  a 
year's  imprisonment  from  the  date  of  Dillon's  arrest,  and  ac- 
cordingly shaped  his  sentence  so  as  to  attain  that  end.  And  the 
honest  young  farmer  was  in  due  sequence  sent  to  herd  for  long 
months  with  criminals  of  divers  kinds — with  men,  in  fact,  most 
of  whom  had  spent  their  lives  in  outrages  on  the  first  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  society. 

Jimmy  Dowse  fared  infinitely  better.  He  had  no  sooner 
parted  from  Dillon  on  the  day  of  the  examination  at  the  Duna- 
hurly petty  sessions  than  he  bent  his  steps  to  Hulview  House, 
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and  demanded  an  interview  with  Attorney  Clinch.  In  vain  did 
the  servant  who  opened  the  door  inform  him  that  her  master 
was  very  ill,  and  could  not  be  seen. 

"Take  up  my  name  to  him,"  he  insisted — "tell  him  that 
Jimmy  Dowse  wants  to  see  him  particular,  and  if  he  was  twice 
as  ill  he'll  say,  '  Show  him  up  to  me.' "  And  when  the  servant 
had  departed,  leaving  him  standing  in  the  hall,  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  He  must  do  it.    I  see  my  way  plain  enough." 

It  happened  exactly  as  Jimmy  predicted.  He  was  admitted 
to  an  interview  with  the  attorney,  whose  vigorous  vitality  was 
fast  overcoming  the  attack  which  had  stricken  him  down  on  the 
previous  evening. 

What  passed  between  the  pair  during  that  interview  remains 
unknown,  since  neither  of  them  ever  confided  the  particulars  to 
anyone.  The  result  of  it  was  that  Clinch  sent  for  his  managing 
clerk,  to  whom  he  said  : 

' '  Molloy,  my  health,  I  fear,  is  greatly  shacken  ;  so  in  future 
Mr.  Dowse  will  give  a  general  superintendence  to  my  afifairs." 

And  from  that  moment  Jimmy  entered  on  his  new  duties, 
which  seemed  to  be  of  an  undefined  but  comprehensive  nature  ; 
and  was  commonly  spoken  of,  and  always  addressed,  as  "  Mr. 
Dowse." 

(XO  BE  CONTmiTED.) 


A  POET'S  REQUEST. 

(For  Music.) 


BY  JOHN  MURDOCK.  ' 

Bury  me  not  where  the  woods  are  sighing, 
Bury  me  not  where  the  leaves  are  dying, 
Nor  yet  where  the  dark  mists  gather  together  ; 
But  away  'midst  the  purple  mountain  heather. 

Bury  me  not  near  the  city's  toU — 
My  bones  could  not  rest  in  the  wild  turmoil ; 
But  away,  far  away  in  the  monntaius  grand, 
Lay  me  la  peace  in  my  native  land. 

Bury  me  not  in  your  graveyard  sad, 

Where  there's  nothing  of  nature  to  make  one  glad — 

Nothing  but  tombs  and  dreadful  grass. 

I  grieve  for  the  dead  who  lie  there,  alas  ! 

Bury  me  not  in  your  vaults  so  dark, 
And  over  which  never  yet  sang  the  lark  ; 
And  raise  no  monument  high  and  proud, 
For  why  single  me  from  out  the  crowd  ? 

I'd  rather,  far  rather,  an  exile  be 

From  the  graves  of  my  fathers,  though  low  and  frea, 

Than  lie  in  the  midst  of  tombs  and  stones, 

And  horrible  grass,  and  dead  men's  bones. 

Then  carry  me  high  'mid  the  glorious  hUls, 
W  hich  the  presence  of  God  everlasting  fiUs, 
And  lay  me  down,  while  you  caoine  together, 
In  a  grave  in  the  beautiful  blooming  heather. 

THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart" 

Chaptkk  XXIX. 
They  sit  in  the  half-lit  parlour,  the  lights  turned  low  under 
shades,  and  Joanna  listens  once  more  to  the  story  Jud  Sleaford 
has  told.  Her  hand  is  clasped  in  Mrs.  Abbott's,  Leo  nestles 
beside  her  after  her  usual  clinging,  childish  fashion,  and 
Geoffry  is  the  narrator.  No  sound  disturbs  him,  there  are 
tears  in  his  mother's  dark  eyes,  otherwise  she  is  calm.  In  the 
startled  eyes  of  little  Leo  there  are  wonder  and  fear,  but  she 
says  nothing,  although  what  she  hears  now  she  hears  for  the 
first  time.  For  Joanna,  she  sits  quite  still,  quite  calm,  and 
listens  to  the  end.  Even  then  there  is  not  much  said — there  is 
not  much  that  it  is  easy  to  say.  Leo  buries  her  face  in 
Joanna's  lap,  and  is  sobbing  softly. 


"Oh,  how  could  papa — how  could  he — how  could  he  ?" 

It  is  not  in  that  tender  little  heart  to  blame  anyone  too 
hardly.  She  is  afraid  to  look  at  her  mother,  at  .Toanua,  her 
sister,  both  so  deeply  wronged.  Her  sister !  how  strange  that 
thought.  A  thrill  of  gladness  goes  through  her  as  she  clasps 
her  closer  in  her  arms.  She  has  grown  so  famous,  she  bears  her- 
self so  nobly — she  feels  so  proud  of  her,  so  fond  of  her — it 
almost  compensates.  And  she  will  be  a  great  heiress — .loanna — 
it  is  her  birthright,  all  that  splendour  and  luxury — beautiful 
lost  Abbott  Wood, 

Ah,  her  heart  aches  for  Abbott  Wood  often  and  often,  her 
fair,  stately  home,  down  by  the  sea.  All  is  Joanna's  now.  Not 
one  spark  of  envy  or  jealous  grudging  is  in  her — all  good  for- 
tune that  can  befall  her,  Joanna  deserves,  has  bravely  earned. 
They  were  the  usurper,  and  held  from  her  for  years  what  should 
have  been  hers.  Her  own  sister  !  How  good,  how  comforting 
is  that  thought.  She  has  never  felt  the  need  of  a  sister — 
mamma  and  GeoflFry  have  always  sufficed — but  it  is  a  rare  and 
sweet  delight  to  find  one,  at  this  late  day.  And  this  is  why 
everything  had  to  be  given  up,  why  mamma  took  her  former 
name,  why  papa  shot  himself. 

"  Poor  papa !  he  used  to  be  so  fond  of  his  little  Leo." 

She  sobs  on,  her  face  hidden,  the  sobs  stifled  in  Joanna's 
lap.  No  one  has  a  tear  for  the  dead  sinner  but  tender-hearted 
little  Leo. 

All  this  time  they  have  been  talking,  brokenly,  disconnectedly, 
but  Leo  has  not  been  listening.  She  has  only  been  hearkening 
to  her  own  thoughts.  Now  Joanna  gently  lifts  the  bowed  dark 
head. 

"  Crying,  little  Leo  1  Why,  I  wonder  ]  Surely  not  because 
poor  Joanna  is  your  sister  ?  Ah,  my  darling,  it  is  the  one  bright, 
bright  spot  in  all  this  darkness,  and  sorrow,  and  sin." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  my  dear!"  Leo  says,  flinging  her  arms  about 
her,  "do  you  not  know  I  feel  that  ?  I  thank  the  good  God  for 
giving  me  so  great  a  gift.  I  love  you,  Joanna — no  sister  was 
iever  more  dear  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  of — of  him.  He 
was  fond  of  me,  you  know." 

She  droops  her  face  again,  cryinsr  with  all  her  heart. 

"  Fond  of  you,  my  little  one  ?"  Joanna  says,  her  own  eyes 
moist.  "  I  wonder  who  would  not  be  fond  of  you  ?  And  we 
all  love  you  the  better  for  those  tears.  But  you" — Joanna  lays 
her  hand  on  Mrs.  Abbott's,  and  looks  up  with  wondering  eyes 
into  her  calm  face — "  how  you  bear  it.  I  wonder  as  I  look  at 
you.    And  you  used  to  be  so"  

"  So  proud,  so  imperious,  so  exacting,  so  haughty.  Ah,  say 
it,  Joanna  !  Do  I  not  know  it  well  ?  I  needed  the  lesson  I  have 
received — the  only  blow,  I  believe,  that  could  have  humbled 
me.  All  other  things,  sickness,  poverty,  death  itself,  I  could 
have  borne  and  kept  my  pride — this  I  could  not.  Pride  had  to 
fall.  I  bore  it  badly  enough  at  first— in  agony,  in  rebellion,  in 
despair.  I  would  not  believe  such  shame,  such  disi^race  could 
touch  me.  I  lay  for  weeks  at  death's  door.  I  was  wicked 
enough  to  wish  to  die.  But  all  that  is  a  memory  of  the  past 
now  ;  I  am  happy — yes,  quite  happy,  Joanna,  with  a  deeper, 
and  a  truer,  and  more  lasting  happiness.  Do  you  remember  the 
ninth  Beatitude  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales — '  Blessed  are  the  hearts 
that  bend,  for  they  shall  never  break.'  I  have  no  fear  of  a 
broken  heart  now." 

Joanna  stops  and  touches,  with  loving  lips,  the  worn,  white, 
thin  hand. 

"And  now,"  Geofi"ry  says,  briskly,  coming  back  to  the  prac- 
tical, "  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but  to  step  into  the  pro- 
perty, and  take  the  reins  of  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
Blaksley  and  Bird.  They  have  managed  the  estate  very  well  in 
all  these  years,  and  your  income  must  have  accumulated  like  a 
rolling  golden  river.  What  a  rich  young  person  you  are, 
Joanna,  quite  a  modem  mademoiselle.  Fifty  millions !  And 
yet  how  quietly  you  sit  there  and  take  it  all." 

Dr.  Lamar  says  this  in  a  rather  injured  tone.  Joanna 
laughs. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?"  she  says — "  that  I  should  throw  up 
my  hat  and  hurrah  ?  We  don't  do  that  when  we  come  into  a 
fortune — the  luck  is  something  too  solid  and  substantial. 
Besides,  it  comes  to  me  so — well,  not  pleasantly.  It  is  not  a 
comfortable  reflection  that  the  best,  the  dearest  friends  ever 
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forlorn  waif  found  in  her  need,  are  thrust  out  to  make  room  for 
— 1  had  almost  said,  the  viper  they  had  nourished.  It  takes  all 
heart  out  of  your  millions,  Geoft'ry. " 

"Oh!  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  light,"  says  Geoffry,  coolly, 
"being  a  woman,  of  course  you  will  take  the  romantic  as  I  take 
the  practical  side  of  the  matter.  Bat  all  must  be  made  known 
now,"  he  went  on  emphatically.  "We  have  kept  it  a  secret 
hitherto,  even  from  Leo,"  says  GeofiFry,  "  because,  until  you 
were  found,  nothing  could  be  gained  by  telling.  Now  every- 
thing had  better  be  told,  and  the  sooner  you  are  installed  at 
Abbott  Wood  the  better.  What  are  your  plans,  Joanna  ? 
Whatever  they  are,  for  the  future  remember  you  are  to  com- 
mand me.  I  consider  myself  quite  as  much  your  brother  as 
Leo  is  your  sister." 

She  stretches  out  her  hand. 

"  More  than  brother  always,  Geoffry — best  and  staunchest  of 
friends.  And  so  I  may  command  you  in  all  things  ?  You 
promise  this 

"  Undoubtedly— in  all  things." 
1  "  Very  well — the  first  command  I  issue  is,  that  you  will  not 
say  one  word  of  this  to  anyone.    To  the  lawyers,  if  you  like,  but 
make  them  the  only  exceptions.    Not  one  word,  remember,  to 
any  living  soul." 

"But,  my  dear  Joanna"  

"But,  my  dear  Geoffry,  you  have  pledged  yourself  blindly  to 
obey,  and  must  abide  that  rash  promise.    I  will  it  so." 

"  And  Joanna  is  queen  regent  now  ;  it  must  be  '  as  the  queen 
wills  !'  "  cries  Leo,  gaily. 

"Well — if  1  must,  I  must,  but  I  see  no  sense  in  it.  And 
your  plans  ]  for  that  is  not  one.  But  perhaps  it  is  too  early  for 
you  to  have  formed  any." 

"No — my  plans,  such  as  they  are,  are  formed,  and  are  few 
and  simple  enough.    In  the  first  place,  I  leave  the  stage." 

"  Of  course  !"  promptly — "  that  goes  without  saying." 

"In  the  second,"  smiling,  "  I  stay  here  a  week  or  two,  with 
you  all,  if  you  will  have  me." 

"  If  we  will  have  her — oh  !"  aays  Leo,  opening  wide  her  vel- 
vety eyes. 

"  Then  I  start  for  San  Francisco,  escorted  by  my  dear  old 
professor,  who  would  escort  me  to  the  world's  end  at  an  hour's 
notice,  and  take  my  mother,  my  poor  mother,  out  of  her  prison 
of  years." 

"  Good  child,"  says  Mrs.  Abbott.  "  You  will  find  her  well, 
too.  Geoffry  had  a  letter  from  the  doctor,  only  a  fomight  ago, 
saying  so,  and  saying  that  she  still  keeps  calling  for  you.  Ah  ! 
Joanna,  that  fatal  fortune  will  do  some  good  after  all — it  will 
rescue  her." 

"  In  Joanna's  hands  it  will  do  much  good,"  says  Geoffry,  with 
deci.sion.    "  Well,  and  after  that  V 

"After  that — after  that  the  deluge!  I  hardly  know.  Thus 
far  I  have  planned,  and  no  further.  I  do  not  quite  realize  it  all 
yet.  My  plans  and  my  wants  will  increase,  I  suppose,  as  I  do. 
But  oh  1  through  it  all — this  fairy  fortune — this  strange,  tragical 
story — there  is  one  thing  I  do  realise  to  my  heart's  core — how 
glad  I  am  to  be  with  you  all  again.  What  would  it  all  avail 
but  for  your  goodness  in  the  past  ?  Geoffry,  my  first  friend,  I 
cannot  thank  you — indeed  I  will  not  try  ;  but  you  know,  you 
know  what  1  feel !  And  Leo  is  my  sister — my  very,  very  own 
sister.  It  is  better  than  a  score  of  fortunes.  And  you !"  she 
puts  her  arms  suddenly  about  Mrs.  Abbott,  "  my  dearest  !  my 
dearest,  my  more  than  mother,  how  good  you  were  to  me,  in 
those  long-gone  days.  Your  lessons  of  love,  of  patience,  of  gen- 
tleness, seemed  to  be  thrown  away  then,  but  I  hope — oh !  I 
hope  they  have  come  back,  and  borne  fruit.  Nothing  good  is 
ever  lost  ;  it  all  returns,  sooner  or  later.  I  have  found  my  own 
mother,  but  I  can  never  love  her  better  than  I  love  you." 

It  is  a  scene,  and  these  women  weep  together  ;  and  when,  an 
hour  later,  good-nights  are  said,  it  is  a  very  happy  little  house- 
hold that  retires  to  sleep. 

Bat  Joanna  does  not  sleep — at  least  for  hours.  She  is  ex- 
cited, she  wants  to  be  alone,  to  think.  She  has  the  room  lately 
vacated  by  Livingston.  Some  relics  of  him  yet  remain — a  glove 
on  the  table,  a  flower  given  him  by  Leo,  dead  and  dry  on  the 
window-sill.  It  is  of  him  she  is  thinking — he  is  rarely  absent 
long  from  her  thoughts.    He  is  coming  to-morrow  with  his 


cousia  Olga.  He  must  not  know,  not  yet,  not  yet.  In  these 
dim  plans  of  hers  for  the  future  his  figure  does  not  appear ;  she 
tries  to  place  him  there,  but  she  cannot.  A  week  with  Leo,  and 
already  the  abrupt  mention  of  his  name  sends  a  flush  into  the 
dark  mignonne  face.  Is  it  so  then  ?  And  he  ?  She  is  the 
sweetest  little  blossom  possible — a  tender,  gentle,  adoring  little 
heart — the  sort  to  sit  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  worship,  and 
see  no  faults.  No,  in  the  picture  of  her  future  Joanna  canaofc 
fancy  him,  try  as  she  may. 

Next  day  he  comes,  and  with  him  Olga  Ventnor. 

Dr.  Lamar  is  very  busy  in  those  days,  and  disease  and  death 
are  very  busy  too,  in  the  city. 

He  and  they  do  battle  by  day  and  by  night  ;  he  has  very  little 
time  to  give  them  at  home.  Fever  is  spreading  and  will  not  be 
stamped  out,  the  weather  is  hot,  damp,  murky,  oppressive,  real 
fever  weather,  and  in  the  pestilential  purlieus  many  lie  ill  unto 
death  these  J uly  days.  He  is  indefatigable  in  his  profession, 
he  seems  to  live  in  his  carriage,  he  begins  to  look  fagged  and 
worn,  strong  and  robust  as  he  is,  splendid  in  his  flawless  vita- 
lity. His  mother  grows  anxious,  and  bega  him  to  spare  himself, 
but  in  vain. 

Coming  home  on  this  sultry  evening,  tired,  depressed,  hungry, 
out  of  sortS)  his  mind  filled  with  grim  sick-rooms,  and  the  grim 
faces  of  poverty  and  disease,  he  sees  a  vision  !  Standing  in  the 
parlour,  alone,  the  last  light  full  upon  her,  dressed  in  some 
gauzy,  silky  robe,  that  floats  like  a  cloud  softly  over  the  carpet, 
her  golden  braids  twisted  coronet-fashion  around  her  head,  a 
diamond  star  flashing  at  her  throat,  he  sees — Olga. 

It  comes  upon  him  like  a  shock — a  shock  of  rapture.  He  haa 
not  been  thinking  of  her  at  all,  and  she  is  before  him — a  dream 
of  light,  of  loveliness.  He  stands  quite  still,  quite  pale,  unable 
for  a  moment  to  advance  or  speak,  looking  at  her.  It  is  she 
who  comes  forward,  blushing  slightly,  smiling,  and  holding  out 
her  hand. 

"  Are  you  going  to  swoon  at  my  feet.  Dr.  Lamar  ?  Do  not,  I 
beg — I  would  not  know  in  the  least  how  to  bring  you  to.  Yes, 
it  is  I  in  the  flesh — Olga — shake  hands  and  see.  How  unflat- 
teringly  amazed  you  look,  to  be  sure !  And  yet" — with  the 
prettiest  of  pouts — "you  must  have  known  I  was  coming," 

"I had  forgotten,"  says  Dr.  Lamar. 

The  words  are  not  flattering  ;  but  he  still  holds  her  hand,  and 
gazes  at  her  as  though  he  could  never  gaze  enough. 

"  Complimentary,  upon  my  word !  But  it  is  just  like  you  all 
— out  of  sight  out  of  mind.  Leo  and  your  mother  had  not  for- 
gotten, sir  !  Men  have  no  memories.  Will  you  not  come  in  1 
— the  house  is  your  own — or  do  you  mean  to  stand  staring  in- 
definitely ?  You  remind  me  of  the  country  swain  who  sighed 
and  looked,  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked,  and  looked 
again.  If  you  sigh  and  look  into  the  diningroom  it  will  be 
more  to  the  purpose.  Your  dinner  is  waiting  there,  and  your 
mother  has  been  left  lamenting  over  your  prolonged  absence, 
and  the  fowl  that  is  spoiling  while  it  waits," 

She  runa  on  gaily — she  sees  all  the  surprise,  the  admiration 
in  his  face,  and  she  likes  it.  She  is  a  hero-worshiper,  this  fair, 
white  Olga,  and  Geoffry  Lamar  is  her  latest  hero.  She  does  not 
understand  very  clearly,  but  for  honour's  sake  he  has  given  up 
a  fortune,  and  gone  out  single-handed  to  fight  with  fate.  He  is 
a  hero  in  that  to  this  romantic  young  lady.  He  is  working  himself 
to  death  among  the  poor  and  suffering,  heedless  of  rest  or  food 
or  comfort :  he  is  a  hero  in  that  also.  And  it  is  a  grand  thing  to 
be  like  that.  She  adores  strength,  bravery,  unselfish  deeds. 
And  what  a  distinguished-looking  man  he  has  become !  but 
then  he  always  had  that  air  nohle  even  as  a  boy  which  she  ad- 
mires so  much,  and  sees  so  seldom. 

Dr,  Lamar  is  off  duty  that  evening,  really  off  duty,  and  enjoys 
his  home  circle  with  a  zest — a  delight  that  is  not  untinged  with 
pain.  To  sit  and  look  at  that  lovely  face  is  a  pleasure  so  intense 
that  he  is  almost  afraid  of  it.  Frank  is  there  near  Leo,  Mrs. 
Ventnor,  too,  is  present  talking  earnestly  to  Mrs.  Abbott. 

They  have  much  to  say  and  hear  of  the  past  five  years,  and 
once  mutual  friends.  She  and  her  daughter,  with  Frank,  are 
stopping  at  the  hotel  near  by — the  bandbox  cottage  accom- 
modates but  one  guest  at  a  time.  That  one,  Joanna,  is  at  the 
piano,  playing  aof tly — ao  aoftly  that  ahe  disturba  the  talk  of  no 
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one.  Livingston  tries  to  be  devoted,  and  turns  the  music,  but 
she  sends  him  away.  . 

»'  I  play  from  memory,"  she  says,  "  or  I  improvise.  It  is  my 
way  of  thinking  aloud  ;  and  I  like  to  be  alone  when  T  think. 
Go  and  talk— go  and  amuse  little  Leo,"  smilingly  ;  "she  hates 

to  be  alone."  .  ■,  ,3  vx 

So  he  goes,  and,  thus  paired  off,  the  evening  passes  delight- 
fully. It  is  an  evening  Geoffry,  for  one,  never  forgets.  Olga 
is  by  his  side  ;  Joanna  is  playing  softly,  softly,  and  a  little  sadly. 
Is  site  happy  ?  Her  face  tells  nothing.  The  others  are — he  is, 
supremely  so.  Outside  there  is  the  Summer  darkness,  the 
stars,  the  whispering  wind.  Yes,  it  is  a  picture  he  will  recall  to 
his  dyinsr  day. 

Miss  Ventaor  met  Miss  Wild,  the  vocalist,  with  some  sur- 
prise, and  extreme  cariosity.  And  so  she  is  Joanna — really! 
How  stupid  of  her  and  Frank  not  to  have  recognised  her  at 
once.  But  she  has  so  changed— so  improved.  Miss  Wild  will 
pardon  her,  she  trusts,  for  saying  as  much.  After  all,  she  is 
privileged,  being  such  a  very  old — acquaintance.  May  she 
congratulate  her  1 — her  voice  is  enchanting,  she  envies  her 
whenever  she  hears  it.  How  charming  that  they  should  all  meet 
again  like  this.  And  so  on— more  than  civil— gracious,  indeed 
— quite  the  manner  of  some  fair  young  grand  duchess,  so  uplifted 
that  she  can  afford  to  stoop  and  be  sweet. 

Joanna  smiles  at  it  all,  not  embarrassed,  not  overwhelmed, 
and  responds  very  quietly.  Olga  does  not  dream — none  of  them 
do — the  double  secret  she  holds.  Her  manner  to  Livingston  is 
so  simply  that  of  a  friend.  Still  he  feels  uncomfortable,  and 
urges  her  to  let  him  tell.  "  Wait,  wait,"  is  all  she  will  say. 
It  is  her  answer  to  Geoffry,  too,  when  he  reiterates  his  wish  to 
make  known  her  real  position  to  the  Ventnors.  "  Oh,  wait," 
she  says;  "time  enough  for  all  that."  And  they  obey  her. 
She  has  a  strong  will,  this  gentle  Joanna,  and  it  makes  itself 
felt.  She  knows  her  own  mind,  and  adheres  to  it.  She  forms 
her  own  plans,  and  abides  by  them.  She  has  great  faith  in 
time,  and  waiting,  and  patience,  to  set  the  most  crooked  things 
straight.  A  little,  indeed,  is  revealed— she  has  discovered  her 
mother,  out  in  San  Francisco,  and  Joanna  is  going  there  to  join 
her  next  week.  It  is  her  intention  to  return  with  her  and  make 
another  brief  visit  to  the  Lamars. 

After  that — Livingston  glances  at  her  with  a  somewhat 
anxious  face,  but  she  smiles  back  at  him  with  a  brightness  all 
her  own.  She  has  the  brightest  smile,  the  frankest  laugh,  in 
the  world — in  her  presence  there  is  a  sense  of  comfort,  of  peace, 
of  rest.  That  subtle  fascination  of  manner  has  its  effect  on 
them  all,  and  her  singing  charms  care  from  every  heart.  Mrs. 
Ventnor  is  bewitched — Olga  says  so  laughingly  ;  she  is  ready  to 
listen  for  hours,  rapt,  if  Joanna  will  only  sing. 

"I  repeat  it,"  Miss  Ventnor  says,  "you  have  bewitched 
mamma.  Miss  Wild.  She  is  under  the  spell  of  a  musical  en- 
chantress. What  sorcery  is  in  that  voice  of  yours  that  you  steal 
our  hearts  through  our  ears  !" 

This  is  very  gracious.  Olga  goes  with  the  majority,  and  does 
real  homage  to  her  old  foe.  The  clear,  noble  face,  the  quiet, 
well-bred  manner,  the  siren  charm  of  voice,  win  golden  opinions 
from  her,  fastidious  as  she  is. 

"  I  never  saw  anyone  so  changed  as  that — that  Joanna,"  she 
says,  half  laughingly,  half  petulantly,  to  Frank;  "she  is  a 
witch,  I  think.  Even  I  cannot  resist.  There  is  a  sort  of  charm 
about  her — I  cannot  define,  but  perhaps  you  can  see — that  com- 
pels one's  liking  in  spite  of- one's  self." 

"And  why  in  spite  of  one's  self,  Mdlle.  Olga  1  Why  should 
one  try  to  resist  V 

"  Ah !  why  ?  We  were  always  antagonistic,  you  know.  And 
so  you  can  see  it  ?  Now,  really  you  are  sharper-sighted  than  I 
took  you  to  be.  I  thought  you  saw  nothing  but  little  Leo's 
riante  face !" 

"  What !"  Livingston  cries,  conscience-stricken;  "do  you 
know  what  you  are  saying  ?   Leo  !    What  is  Leo  to  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  Leo  may  be  to  you  at  this  present 
moment,"  says  Olga,  coolly,  "but  if  things  go  on,  she  will  be 
Mrs.  Livingston  to  you  before  long.  We  go  fast,  my  friend. 
Your  heart  goes  out  through  your  eyes,  it  seems.  And  only 
two  months  ago  he  proposed  to  me  1  What  a  crushing  blow  to 
my  vanity !   As  for  little  Leo"  


But  the  door  opens,  and  little  Leo  comes  in  with  Joanna, 
and  the  cousins  part — Livingston  covered  with  confusion  as 
with  a  garment,  and  Olga's  sapphire  eyes  laughing  with  malice. 

The  days  go  by,  Joanna's  week  has  nearly  merged  into  two. 
They  hold  her  by  force,  it  seems  ;  Mrs.  Abbott's  pleading  eyes, 
Leo's  pleading  lips,  Geoffry's  pleasure  in  her  prolonged  stay. 
The  Ventnors  are  still  here  ;  Livingston  is  every  day,  and  all 
day  every  day,  almost,  at  the  cottage. 

Dr.  Lamar  works  as  hard  as  ever,  spares  himself  as  little  as 
ever,  and  begins  to  really  look  haggard  and  ill.  His  mother 
and  Joanna  watch  him  with  anxious  eyes,  and  what  they  fear 
comes  to  pass.  Olga's  hero  goes  down  on  his  battle  field,  but 
facing  and  fighting  the  foe  until  he  falls,  prostrate  and  con- 
quered. 

And  then  there  are  tears,  and  panic,  and  terror  in  the  bright 
little  household,  and  a  sudden  scattering  of  the  happy  circle. 
And  in  this  hour  Joanna  comes  forward  to  pay  her  debt,  to  pay 
it,  if  need  be,  even  with  her  life.  She  is  calm  and  self-possessed, 
where  all  is  dismay.  She  takes  Livingston  aside,  and  speaks  to 
him  as  one  having  authority. 

"Last  night  I  spoke  to  Geoffry,"  she  quietly  says  ;  "  he  felt 
this  coming  on,  and  knew  he  could  rely  upon  me.  He  wished 
to  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  but  that  I  would  not  hear  of.  He 
wished  me  to  go,  but  that  was  still  more  impossible.  Then  we 
decided  what  to  do,  and  you  must  obey.  You  must  leave  at 
once,  and  take  Miss  Ventnor,  and  her  mother,  and  Leo  with 
you,  to  Brightbrook,  if  you  are  wise  ;  this  city  is  not  safe.  I 
remain  with  Mrs.  Abbott.  A  professional  nurse  is  coming,  and 
his  friend.  Dr.  Morgan,  will  attend.  To  obey  is  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  help  us,  and  with  the  help  of  Heaven  Geoffry 
will  be  restored  to  us  soon." 

"But,  oh,  Joanna,"  the  young  man  cries  out,  "it  may  be 
death  to  you !" 

She  smiles  ;  it  it  a  smile  that  goes  to  his  heart. 

"  If  Heaven  pleases  ;  but  I  think  not.  I  am  so  strong,  so  well, 
I  have  never  been  ill  in  my  life,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid. 
I  do  not  think  that  for  me  there  is  the  slightest  danger.  But 
for  your  cousin  and  Leo  there  may  be  much.  Take  them  away, 
Frank,  and  do  not  come  here  any  more." 

"  I  will  take  them  away,"  he  answers,  "but  as  for  not  coming 
here  any  more"  

He  does  not  finish  the  sentence  ;  he  turns  to  go.  Then  sud- 
denly he  comes  back,  and  clasps  her  closely  in  his  arms,  and 
kisses  her  again  and  again. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  own  darling — my  brave,  noble,  great- 
hearted Joanna — and  make  me  worthy  of  you  in  the  time  that  ia 
to  come." 

Olga  Ventnor,  ar.d  her  mother,  and  Leo  are  taken  away. 
Not  willingly,  rebelling,  and  under  loud  protests  and  tears  on 
Leo's  part — white,  mute  grief  on  Olga's.  Her  heart  bums  as 
she  thinks  of  Joanna  there  in  the  post  of  danger,  by  his  side, 
and  she  here,  selfishly  safe  and  free. 

But  she  says  little.  What  is  there  for  her  to  say?  and 
maiden  pride  is  very  strong  in  Olga  Ventnor.  They  see  that 
she  is  pale,  that  as  the  days  go  on  she  grows  thin  as  a  shadow 
that  she  wanders  about  like  a  restless  spirit,  that  she  listens 
breathlessly  to  the  report  Livingston  brings  daily  and  many 
times  a  day.  For  they  have  not  gone  far — that  would  have 
been  too  cruel — and  Frank  hovers  constantly  about  the  cottage, 
intercepts  the  doctor,  waylays  the  nurse,  and  tries  to  catch 
glimpses  of  Joanua.  There  are  not  many  glimpses  of  Joanna 
to  be  had  ;  she  literally  lives  in  the  sick-room,  she  shares  the 
nightly  vigils,  she  snatches  brief  naps  in  her  clothes,  while  she 
insists  upon  his  mother  taking  her  proper  rest.  No  Sister  of 
Mercy,  no  adoring  wife,  could  have  watched,  nursed,  cared  for 
him  more  devotedly  than  does  she.  And  the  days  pass — the 
long,  sunny.  Summer  days.  Everything  that  medical  skill  can 
do,  that  tireless  nursing  can  do,  is  done.  And  they  triumph. 
There  comes  a  day  and  a  night  of  agonised  suspense,  and  wait- 
ing, and  heartbreak — a  night  in  which  Olga  ^'eiitnor  knows  in 
her  agony  that  if  Geoffry  Lamar  dies,  all  that  life  holds  of  joy 
for  her  will  die  too — a  night  in  which  Leo  weeps,  and  Livings- 
ton roams  restlessly,  and  Joanna  watches,  and  waits,  and  prays. 
And  as  day  dawns,  and  the  first  lances  of  sunshine  pierce  the 
darkened  sick-room,  she  comes  out,  white  as  a  spirit,  wasted, 
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wan,  but  oh  !  so  thankful — oh  !  so  glad — oh  !  so  unspeakably 
blessed.  Frank  Livingston  starts  up  and  comes  forward,  pale 
too,  and  worn,  and  thin.  He  does  not  speak — his  eyes  speak 
f  jr  him. 

"Do  not  come  near,"  Joanna  says,  remembering,  even  in  that 
supreme  hour,  prudence.  "  Go  home  and  tell  them  all  to  bless 
God  for  us.    Geoffry  will  live." 

He  goes  and  tells  his  glad  news.  Mrs.  Ventnor  and  Leo  cry 
with  joy,  and  are  full  of  outspoken  thanksgiving,  but  Olga  is 
silent.  And  presently  she  rises,  feeling  giddy  and  faint,  and 
goes  to  her  room,  and  falls  on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  and  there 
remains,  bowed,  speechless,  motionless,  a  long,  long  time.  And 
whether  it  is  for  Geoffry  she  is  praying,  or— Joanna — she  can 
never  tell. 

(to  be  continxtbd.)  I 


OUR  NATIONAL  PRESS. 

BY  RICARDO. 


Through  the  fate-laden  days  that  have  come  on  onr  land 

Since  we  saw  the  proud  "Nation's  first  number"  appear, 
There  has  ever  stood  forward  one  institute  grand 

To  uphold  Ireland's  cause  without  favour  or  fear — 
To  rejoice  with  all  warmth  in  her  moments  of  joy, 

And  to  shed  bitter  tears  in  her  days  of  distress, 
To  pay  her  devotion  that  naught  could  destroy — 

And  this  is  our  glorious  National  Press. 

Like  the  soldier  renowned  upon  Lodi's  red  field, 

When  the  Austrian  column  swept  back  the  advance, 
Who,  quick  grasping  a  flag,  forced  the  foe  soon  to  yield, 

And  thus  added  new  plumes  to  the  Eagle  of  France — 
>  So,  in  the  dark  days  of  our  trouble  and  woe, 

When  we  sought  for  our  griefs  and  o<5r  evils  redress. 
Who  led  us  on,  on  'gainst  the  powerful  foe. 

But  our  faithful  and  glorious  National  Press  ? 

Then  is  not  our  aflfection  eternally  due 

To  it,  who  thus  ever  stood  forth  for  our  rights — 

Who  joined  in  our  pray'r  when  we  knelt  down  to  sue, 
"  And  high  carried  our  flag  when  we  ventured  to  fight  ? 

Yes  !  and  through  all  the  length  and  the  breath  of  the  land, 
Whether  griefs  crush  our  hearts  or  prosperities  bless, 

We  shall  warmly  cherish  that  institute  grand 
Which  bears  the  proud  name,  Ireland's  National  Press. 

OLD  IRISH  BARDIC  STORIES. 
III.— THE  P [JESUIT  OF  DIARMUID  AND  GRAINNE. 

(continued  prom  OtJR  LAST.) 

Not  long  after  Fionn  and  the  Fians  had  returned  to  Allen, 
ihey  saw  fifty  bold  warriors  coming  up.  They  were  led  by  two 
young,  active,  valiant  warriors  who  excelled  the  others  in  size 
and  beauty. 

Fionn  inquired  who  they  were,  but  no  one  could  tell  him. 
Fionn,  however,  suspected  that  they  were  enemies  of  his. 

When  they  approached  they  saluted  Fionn  and  the  Fians. 
Fionn  returned  the  salute,  and  asked  them  who  they  were  and 
whence  they  came.  They  answered  that  they  truly  had  been 
his  enemies,  and  that  their  fathers  had  been  at  the  slaying  of 
his  father  at  the  battle  of  Cnucha,  and  in  turn  were  slain  for 
that  act ;  and  said  they,  "  We  are  now  come  to  ask  for  peace." 

"Where  were  you  yourselves,"  says  Fionn,  "when  your 
fathers  were  slain  ?" 

"  We  were  not  then  born,"  said  they.  "  Our  mothers  were 
two  women  of  the  Tuatha  ide  Danaan,  and  we  are  hero  now  to 
seek  our  fathers'  place  amongst  the  Fians." 

"  I  will  grant  you  that,"  says  Fionn,  "but  first  you  must  give 
me  eric*  for  my  father." 

"  We  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  to  give,  O  Fionn,  nor 
riches,  nor  cattle -herds,  nor  anything  that  could  be  bought  or 
sold,"  said  they. 

"Do  not  ask  any  eric  of  them,  Fionn,"  says  Oisin,  "but' 

*  Compensation. 


what  they  have  already  given — viz. ,  that  their  fathers  have  been 
slain  in  eric  for  thy  father. " 

"Oisin,"  says  Fionn,  "  I  think  that  if  I  myself  were  slain  it 
would  be  easy  to  satisfy  thee  in  eric  for  me  (thy  father).  None 
shall  be  received  among  the  Fians  but  he  who  will  give  eric  for 
my  father." 

"  What  eric  dost  thou  require  ?"  says  Aongus,  son  of  Art. 

"The  head  of  a  warrior,  or  a  handful  of  berries  from  the 
quicken  tree  of  Dubhros,"*  says  Fionn. 

"I  will  give  good  advice,  0  sons  of  Morna,"  says  Oisin. 
"  Return  to  the  country  where  you  were  bom,  and  ask  not  peace 
from  Fionn  as  long  as  you  live  ;  for  it  is  no  easy  task  to  bring 
him  either  of  those  things  he  asketh  from  you.  Do  you  know 
what  head  Fionn  asks  you  to  bring  him  in  eric  for  his  father  ?" 

"  We  could  not  know  that,"  said  they. 

"  Well,  it  is  the  head  of  Diarmuid  that  Fionn  asks  you  for," 
says  Oisin;  "but  I  tell  you  that  were  you  two  thousand 
stalwart  men  Diarmuid  would  not  let  you  bring  that  head  to 
Fionn." 

"And  what  berries  are  they  which  Fionn  asks  us  to  bring 
him  ?"  said  they. 

"  Thers  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  get  than  these  berries,  aa 
I  will  tell  you  now,"  said  Oisin.  Then  Oisin  told  them  as 
follows  : —  ^ 

' '  A  dispute  arose  between  Aoife  and  Aine  (two  women  of  the 
Tuatha  De  Danaan),  each  holding  that  her  own  man  was  the 
better  hurler  ;  and  the  result  was  that  a  great  hurling  match 
was  arranged  between  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  and  the  Fians  of 
Erin,  and  where  the  match  was  played  was  on  the  fair  plains  of 
Killarney  of  the  rough  lakes.  We,  the  Fians  of  Erin,  and  they, 
the  Tuatha  De  Danaan,  were  playing  the  match  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  without  either  party  winning  a  gpal.  Now 
the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  saw  that  if  we  remained  united  all  the 
men  of  Erin  could  not  win  a  goal  of  us.  So  they  took  counsel 
together,  aud  they  agreed  to  depart  without  finishing  the  match. 
The  food  the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  took  with  them  from  Tir  Tairn- 
giret  was  purple  nuts,  apples,  and  berries  ;  and  as  they  were 
passing  through  Ui  Fiackrach  by  the  Moy  (county  Sligo), 
a  berry  fell  from  them.  A  quicken  tree  grew  out  of  that  berry. 
Now  this  quicken  tree  and  its  berries  have  many  virtues.  Any- 
one who  eats  three  of  these  berries  never  gets  any  disease  or 
sickness  ;  and  the  virtue  of  wine  with  the  satisfying  of  hunger 
is  in  them.  Moreover,  if  a  person  of  a  hundred  years  tasted 
them  he  would  return  to  the  age  of  thirty.  When  the  Tuatha 
De  Danaan  heard  that  the  quicken  tree  possessed  all  these  qua- 
lities they  sent  one  of  their  own  people  to  guard  it — namely, 
Searbhan  Lochlannach,  a  thick-boned,  big-nosed,  crooked- 
toothed,  red-eyed,  yellow-skinned  giant  of  the  race  of  wicked 
Cham,  son  of  Noe,  whom  sword  wounds  not,  fire  burns  not,  and 
water  drowns  not.  He  has  but  one  eye,  which  is  set  in  the 
middle  of  his  black  forehead  ;  he  has  an  iron  belt  around  his 
body  ;  and  he  is  fated  not  to  die  till  three  blows  be  struck  on 
him  with  the  iron  bar  he  carries  in  his  hand.  To  guard  the  tree 
he  sleeps  in  its  branches  by  night,  and  remains  at  its  foot  by  day. 
It  is  the  berries  of  this  tree  Fionn  asks  of  you,  children  of 
Morna.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  them  ;  for  this  Searbhan  Loch- 
lannach has  made  a  wilderness  of  the  country  round  him,  and 
through  dread  of  him  Fionn  and  the  Fians  dare  not  hunt  or 
chase  there." 

Then  Hugh,  son  of  Andala,  said  that  he  would  rather  perish 
in  the  attempt  to  get  these  berries  than  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try ;  so  he  asked  Oisin  to  guard  his  people  till  his  return,  charg- 
ing him,  should  he  and  his  brother  fall  by  the  giant,  to  send 
back  his  people  to  Tairngire. 

These  two  young  warriors  bade  farewell  to  Oisin  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Fians,  and  went  their  way.  They  passed  through 
Limerick  on  their  way  to  Dubhros,  and  as  they  were  approach- 
ing the  forest  they  found  the  track  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne, 
which  they  followed  till  they  came  to  the  hunting  hut  where 
Diarmuid  and  Grainne  were. 

Diarmuid,  hearing  them  coming,  grasped  his  sword  in  hia 
warrior  hand,  and  asked  who  were  they  who  were  at  the  door. 

"  We  are  of  the  clans  of  Moirne,"  said  they. 

*  The  Black  Forest.       t  The  Land  of  Promise. 


"Of  which  of  the  clans  of  Moirne  ?"  Diarmuid  inquired. 

'« Of  the  clan  of  Hugh,  son  of  Andala  ;  and  of  Aonghus,  son 
of  Art,"  said  they. 

' '  What  is  your  business  to  this  forest  ?"  said  Diarmuid. 

"  Fionn  Mac  Cumhaill  hath  sent  us  for  thy  head,  if  thou  be 
Diarmuid,"  said  they. 

"  Indeed  I  am  he,"  Diarmuid  replied. 

"  Well,"  said  they,  "  Fionn  will  not  be  pleased  unless  he  get 
thy  head,  or  a  handful  of  berries  off  the  quicken  tree,  in  eric  for 
his  father," 

"  It  is  not  easy  for  you  to  get  either  of  these  things,"  said 
Diarmuid  ;  "  and  woe  to  the  man  who  is  in  the  power  of  Fionn. 
I  know  that  it  was  he  who  slew  your  fathers,  and  surely  that 
ought  to  be  eric  enough  for  him." 

"  It  was  not  enough  to  take  away  his  wife  from  him,"  says 
Hugh,  son  of  Andala,  "  until  you  should  thus  reproach  him." 

"  It  is  not  to  reproach  him  I  say  that,"  says  Diarmuid  ;  "  but 
I  knew  him  to  do  a  similar  thing  to  Conan,  as  I  will  now  relate 
to  you." 

(to  bb  continued.) 


SONNET. 


BY  PATRICK  BAKDAN, 


When  solemn  Autumn  for  dead  Summer  mourns, 
And  dyes  her  garments  with  a  sombre  hue  ; 
When  changeful  Nature  can  no  more  renew 
Her  rural  beauties  till  bright  Spring  returns  ; 
When  sylvan  bowers,  like  sepulchral  urns. 

Extend  their  shelter  to  the  dav«red*  leaves 
That,  blanched  and  faded,  from  the  branches  fly ; 
Ere  yet  the  robin  pipes  with  meUow  tone, 

Or  screaming  seagulls  o'er  the  upland  soar- 
When  rude  Boreas  sends  his  first  dread  moan 

Through  groves  and  valleys — green,  alas  !  no  more — 
As  if  proclaiming  "Gloomy  Winter's  nigh  !" 
Then,  God  of  Nature  1  who  my  sighs  receives, 
In  sweet  contentment  let  me  calmly  die  I 

THE  FOUNDERING  OF  THE  ARCTIC. 

PETER  M'C ABE'S  DESPERATE  SITUATION. 


The  Arctic,  commanded  by  Captain  Luce,  was  a  noble  steam- 
ship. She  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  20th  September,  1854, 
with  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  passengers  ;  her  crew,  all 
told,  numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  occurred  until  noon  of  Wednesday, 
the  27th,  when  she  was  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  with  the  wind  about  west  by 
south.  A  thick  fog  had  prevailed  during  the  day  ;  sometimes 
it  cleared  off  so  as  to  allow  an  object  to  be  seen  half  a  mile  off, 
and  then  again  it  settled  down  as  densely  as  before.  Two  men 
were  on  the  look-out  on  the  forecastle,  and  the  usual  vigilance  is 
supposed  to  have  been  exercised. 

Many  of  the  passengers  were  gathered  in  the  cabin  prepara- 
tory to  luncheon,  and  Captain  Luce  had  left  the  deck  for  the 
purpose  of  working  out  the  ship's  position,  when,  at  about  fifteen 
minutes  past  noon,  a  cry  was  heard  from  the  ofi^cer  of  the  deck 
of  "  Hard  a-starboard."  • 

A  steamer  under  all  sail  was  seen  running  down  on  the  star- 
board bow  of  the  Arctic.  The  stranger  the  next  instant  struck 
her  bow,  and  bounding  off,  as  it  were,  passed  rapidly  astern, 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  fog.  The  stranger's  bows,  from  the 
glance  obtained  of  her,  appeared  to  have  been  literally  crushed 
off  for  about  ten  feet,  and  all  on  board  the  Arctic  believed  she 
must  sink  in  a  few  minutes.  Not  aware  that  his  own  ship  had 
materially  suffered,  Captain  Luce's  impulse  %as  to  endeavour 
to  save  the  lives  of  those  on  board,  and  he  accordingly  ordered 
the  first  officer,  Mr.  Gourlay,  to  lower  a  boat  and  ascertain  what 
damage  she  had  received.  A  boat  had  also  been  despatched 
from  the  stranger  to  learn  the  state  of  the  Arctic  ;  this,  un- 
happily getting  under  the  Arctic's  paddle-box,  was  stove  in,  one 

*  "Davered" — in  some  parts  of  England  applied  to  a  tree  or  flower 
that  has  died. 


of  her  crew  only  being  hauled  on  board.  From  this  man,  a 
Frenchman,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stranger  was  the  iron 
screw-steamer  Vesta,  from  St.  Pierre,  bound  to  Granville. 
Severe  as  was  the  damage  she  had  received,  the  injury  she  had 
inflicted  on  the  Arctic  was  still  more  terrific.  On  hurrying  for- 
ward, Captain  Luce  found  that  the  Vesta's  iron  anchor  stock 
had  been  driven  through  the  bows  of  the  Arctic  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  water-line,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  anchor 
had  made  an  immense  hole  two  feet  below  the  water-line,  raking 
fore  and  aft  the  planking. 

So  furiously  did  the  water  pour  in  that  in  a  few  minutes  it 
was  over  the  cargo,  and  the  lower  fires  were  put  out.  Immediately 
bilge-mjections  were  put  on,  the  engines  and  steam-pumps  were 
set  to  work  with  the  remaining  fires,  and  the  fore-deck  pumpa 
worked  by  passengers  and  crew,  while  the  ship  was  headed  for 
the  land.  Efforts  were  also  made  to  check  the  leak  by  getting 
sails  over  the  bows,  but  all  were  in  vain. 

The  chief  mate's  boat  now  appeared  astern,  but  the  captain 
dared  not  stop  to  pick  her  up.  The  Arctic  had  six  other  boats. 
Captain  Luce,  hopeless  of  saving  the  ship,  ordered  them  to  be 
got  ready,  and  the  ladies  and  children  placed  in.  Twqpwere 
lowered  safely  ;  but,  to  the  shame  of  manhood,  no  sooner  had 
they  reached  the  water  than  the  firemen,  several  of  the  seamen, 
and  some  of  the  male  passengers  rushed  into  them,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  On  this,  the  captain  ordered  the  boats  to  be  veered 
astern,  and  to  be  kept  in  readiness  until  order  could  be  some- 
what restored  ;  but  to  his  dismay  he  saw  the  men  cut  the 
painters,  the  boats  disappearing  in  the  fog.  A  fourth  boat  was 
on  the  point  of  being  lowered,  several  ladies  and  children  being 
already  in  her,  when,  while  she  was  yet  hanging  at  the  davits, 
a  number  of  men  frantically  sprang  in  also  ;  one  of  the  falls 
giving  way,  and  the  others  getting  foul,  she  fell  almost  upright, 
nearly  all  being  precipitated  into  the  sea,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  were  drowned.  The  seamen, however,  quickly  righted  her, 
but  while  she  was  still  alongside  numbers  leaped  in,  and  she 
was  speedily  loaded  to  her  gunwale  ;  of  others  still  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  her  many  were  drowned.  , 

The  chief  engineer,  with  some  of  his  assistants,  had  taken  the 
smallest  deck- boat  and  pulled  away  with  about  fiteen  persons  in 
her. 

Had  discipline  prevailed,  how  different  might  have  been  the 
fate  of  many  !  There  were,  however,  some  noble  exceptions  to 
the  dastardly  conduct  of  those  who  deserted  their  comrades  in 
the  hour  of  danger.  Mr.  Walker,  one  of  the  engineers,  with 
Patrick  Tobin,  a  fireman,  continued  to  work  the  steam  pumps 
as  long  as  the  fires  remained  alight.  Tobin's  last  act  was  to 
throw  in  some  coal,  but  the  water  reaching  the  furnaces,  and  all 
further  efforts  being  useless,  they  sprang  on  deck.  There  the 
passengers  were  working  with  desperate  energy  at  the  forward 
pumps  ;  French,  Germans,  and  English,  calling  in  their  differ- 
ent languages — hurrying  to  and  fro,  now  rushing  to  the  pumps, 
and  again  rushing  away  when  relieved  by  others.  Many,  how- 
ever, remained  coolly  courageous  and  resigned,  placing  implicit 
confidence  in  the  captain  and  officers.  Among  others,  a  young 
gentleman  named  Holland,  of  Washington,  who  was  on  board 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  instruction  in  engineering,  exhibited 
the  noblest  heroism.  He  had  been  directed  by  the  captain  to 
fire  the  signal  gun  when  all  others  had  fled,  and  amid  the  me- 
lancholy outcry  he  steadily  pursued  his  duty. 

Mrs.  Dolan,  a  lady  passenger,  also  displayed  great  energy  and 
presence  of  mind  ;  for  she  managed,  by  superhuman  exertions, 
to  carry  her  sick  husband  on  deck  and  assist  him  to  the  boats. 

While  the  other  boats  were  being  lowered,  Captain  Luce  was 
engaged  in  getting  the  starboard  guard-boat  ready,  and  standing 
by  the  falls,  he  ordered  the  second  officer,  Mr.  Baahlam,  to  take 
the  command,  and  employ  her  in  the  best  way  he  could. 
Before,  however,  she  had  reached  the  water,  and  when  the  mate 
and  only  three  others  were  in  her,  it  became  necessary  to  cut 
away  the  falls  to  save  her  from  being  broken  down.  At  that 
moment  one  of  the  passengers,  as  the  steamer  moved  ahead, 
threw  himself  overboard,  and  was  received  into  the  boat. 
Others,  with  seamen  and  stokers,  followed,  till  a  number  were 
seen  struggling  for  life  on  the  surface.  Their  wild  shrieks  for 
help  were  heartrending,  and  those  already  in  the  boat  hastened 
to  haul  them  in  till  the  boat  was  fulL      The  captain  then 
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ordered  Mr.  Baahlam  to  row  after  the  ship,  to  be  ready  to  take 
on  board  the  women  and  children  as  soon  as  the  engines 
stopped. 

Another  quarter-boat  still  remained,  but  she  was  broken 
down  and  hanging  by  one  tackle.  A  rush  was  made  for  her, 
and  some  dozen  or  fifteen  men  succeeded  in  getting  in,  and  hav- 
ing cut  the  tackle,  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  captain  now  discovered  that  scarcely  a  seaman,  and  not  a 
carpenter,  was  left  on  board  to  assist  in  building  a  raft ;  Mr. 
Dorian,  the  third  mate,  who  had  gallantly  supported  him  from 
the  first,  being  the  only  officer  who  remained.  He,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Captain  Grann,  a  passenger,  and  a  few  others, 
mostly  landsmen,  set  to  work  with  coolness,  and  energy  to  con- 
struct it.  They  succeeded,  after  great  effort,  in  getting  the  fore 
and  mamyard?,  maintop  sail,  and  two  top-gallant  yards  over- 
board, and  such  other  small  spars  and  materials  as  they  could 
collect,  with  ropes  and  ratlin  stuff  for  lashing  them  together. 

It  at  length  became  evident  that  the  Arctic  could  "not  float 
much  longer,  and  before  the  raft  could  be  put  together  it  was 
necessary  to  launch  the  lifeboat,  the  only  one  remaining.  This 
diffic&lt  task  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  captain 
ordered  Mr.  Dorian  to  take  charge  of  her,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  being  run  away  with  he  kept  the  oars  on  board.  The 
two  sea-officers  and  their  few  assistants  were  labouring  at  the 
raft.  _  While  they  were  thus  engaged  the  cry  arose  that  the  ship 
was  sinking.  A  panic  seized  the  passengers  ;  a  rush  was  made, 
and,  m  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  captain  and  a  few  gentlemen  to 
prevent  them,  numbers  precipitated  themselves  over  the  bul- 
warks on  to  the  raft,  making  their  way  toward  the  boat. 
_  In  vain  the  captain  endeavoured  to  keep  back  the  frantic  mul- 
titude, pointing  out  to  them  that  the  boat  was  the  last  refuge 
for  the  hapless  women  and  children.  Nothing  could  stop  them. 
Already  the  boat  was  completely  full.  The  rope  which  held 
her  to  the  raft  was  cut,  and  though  they  were  without  oars, 
those  already  in  her  began  with  their  hands  and  axes  to  paddle 
away.  Mr.  Dorian,  finding  that  he  could  do  no  more,  leaped 
into  the  boat,  and  assisted  Captain  Grann,  who  followed  him. 
Two  other  persons  were  picked  up  who  swam  for  her. 

Had  they  remained  a  moment  longer  the  boat  would  have 
been  swamped  by  the  numbers  who  were  leaping  down  the  side. 

Five  hours  only  had  passed  since  the  Arctic  had  been  struck. 
Numbers  had  leaped  overboard  and  been  drowned,  probably  a 
hundred  were  clinging  to  the  imperfectly  constructed  raft,  while  j 
other  were  still  on  deck  lashing  together  doors,  casks,  stools, 
settees— indeed,  everything  that  would  float— to  save  their  I 
lives. 

The  fatal  moment  waa  rapidly  approaching.  The  sea  was  flush  ' 
with  the'dead  lights.  The  captain  had  mounted  to  the  starboard  ! 
paddle-box,  holding  his  young  son  in  his  arms.     Lower  and 
lower  the  ship  sank.  Even  when  her  deck  was  almost  level  with 
the  sea,  young  Holland  was  still  labouring  at  his  gun.    His  last 
shot  boomed  out,  sounding  the  knoll  of  the  sinking  ship ;  he,  i 
alas  !  sinking  !  with  her,  having  persevered  td  the  end  in  his  | 
duty. 

And  now  the  surging  waters  closed  over  the  noble  vessel.  ' 
Down,  down  she  went  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ;  those  who 
remained  on  deck,  as  she  fliank  by  the  stern,  being  dashed  for-  i 
ward  against  the  funnel.    Then,  as  the  foaming  surges  went  I 
boiling  over  the  tumbling  heap  of  human  beings,  one  wild,  ' 
piercing  shriek  arose.    It  sounded  but  for  a  moment ;  the  next, 
the  whole  struggling  mass  was  engulfed,  and  all  was  still.    In  a 
few  seconds  many  rose  to  the  surface,  some  bold  swimmers  ' 
striking  out  toward  pieces  of  the  wreck,  others  casting  up  their 
arms  imploringly  as  they  sank  for  ever  beneath  the  waves.  ; 

Mr.  Dorian's  was  the  only  boat  in  sight,  but,  already  over-  ■ 
crowded,  those  on  board  could  do  nothing  for  the  pn  aervation 
of  their  hapless  companions.    Nearly  eighty  persons,  several  be- 
ing women,  were  clinging  to  the  large  raft.    One  of  the  spars  of  , 
which  it_  was  composed  catching  in  the  paddle-wheel,  a  portion  i 
was  carried  away,  and  several  of  those  on  it  were  engulfed.  1 

Among  those  who  had  remained  on  board  the  ship  to  the  last  ! 
was  Mr.  Peter  M'Cabe.    He  was  engaged  aft  with  two  men  in 
lashing  some  casks  together,  when,  as  she  sank,  he  was  engulfed 
in  the  surging  waters.    Down  he  went,  and  the  terrible  thought 
came  upon  him  that  he  was  drowning,  and  should  never  see  his 


friends  again.  Still  he  retained  his  consciousness,  and  it  was 
with  a  feeling  of  intense  joy  he  found.  In  about  half  a  minute, 
that  he  was  rapidly  rising  to  the  surface.  Before  all  was  dark- 
ness, now  he  could  see  a  dim  light  above  him,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  water,  struggling  for  life. 
Being  a  good  swimmer,  and  having,  besides,  the  support  of  a 
life  preserver,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  a  door  which  was  float- 
ing close  to  the  spot  where  he  rose. 

Not  a  trace  of  the  vessel  was  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  loose 
timbers  and  the  rafts  floating  about,  a  few  people  clinging  to 
some  of  them.  Finding  that  he  could  not  retain  his  hold  of  the 
door,  he  left  it  and  swam  to  a  barrel  which  lay  a  few  feet  from 
him.  From  this  again  he  swam  to  the  large  raft,  to  which  num- 
bers of  human  beings  were  at  that  time  clinging.  Nearly  all 
were  submerged  to  their  armpits,  while  a  few  could  with  diffi- 
culty  keep  their  heads  above  the  surface. 

In  a  short  time  one  after  another  began  to  drop  into  their 
watery  graves  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Still  Mr.  M'Cabe,  a 
strong,  hardy  man,  retained  his  courage.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  by,  another  and  another  of  his  companions  sank  by  his 
side  and  fell  into  the  water. 

Eighteen  hours  passed,  and  but  four  remained.  One  of  those 
gave  him  a  small  parchment,  the  title- deeds  to  property.  A  few 
minutes  afterward  he,  too,  unloosed  his  hold,  and  was  added  to 
the  number  of  those  who  floated  about  the  raft. 

A  second  night  was  closing  on  M'Cabe,  now  alone  on  his  raft. 
Since  the  Arctic  foundered  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  had  cooled 
his  lips,  not  a  particle  of  food  had  entered  his  mouth  ;  his 
strength  was  beginning  to  give  way,  his  sight  had  become  so  dim 
that  he  could  no  longer  perceive  objects,  even  a  few  feet 
oS".  Still  the  love  of  life  was  strong  ;  he  would  make  one  more 
effort  to  save  it.  He  raised  himself  on  his  knees  and  gazed 
around.  Did  his  fancy  deceive  him  ?  Through  the  dusk  of 
evening  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a  vessel.  His  strength 
seemed  to  revive  ;  eagerly  he  listened,  gasping  for  breath. 

A  few  more  minutes  passed.  Yes,  yes,  he  was  not  mistaken  ; 
the  voices  of  persons  in  an  approaching  boat  reached  his  ears. 
In  a  brief  space  he,  too,  would  have  gone. 

As  he  was  about  to  sink  back  he  felt  himself  seized  by  the 
collar,  and  dragged  by  a  strong  hand  into  the  bow  of  a  boat. 
At  last  he  was  saved. 


THE  FAR  YET  NEAR  LAND. 

BY  ETHEL  LYNN. 


How  near  they  lie  together, 
This  world  and  yonder  land, 

And  yet  no  wave  brings  hither 
Strange  shells  from  that  far  strand. 

No  "  ship  ahoy,"  resounding, 

Signals  a  vessel  nigh, 
Though  swiftly  pass  the  mast-lights 

Across  the  midnight  sky. 

No  song  through  ether  trembles 

To  tell  how  angels  sing. 
Or  how  that  chorus  mighty 

Thrills  down  each  golden  string. 

No  mother's  darling  whispers 

Back  to  her  longing  ear 
The  tender  words  of  childland 

That  she  would  hold  so  dear. 

And  yet  the  isthmus  narrow 

Is  but  a  breath,  may  be, 
Betwixt  these  small  lake-billows 

And  yonder  sounding  sea. 

The  songs  unheard  this  morning 
Ere  night  may  ring  out  clear. 

When  Death  shall  lift  the  fingers 
Of  Life  that  stop  the  ear. 


Aa  imperious  Csesar — The  sheriff. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Mooke. 


Chapter  II. — (Contixued.) 

We  now  come  to  the  share  which  the  Established  Church  has 
taken  in  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

Whatever  motives  the  Government  may  have  had  for  exhibiting 
education  always  in  the  shape  of  a  bugbear  or  a  job,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  clergy  at  least  would  wish  to  see  a  huma- 
nised population  around  them ;  and  that  those  free  schools — 
one  of  which  every  diocese  is  by  an  Act  of  Elizabeth  bound  to 
maintain  at  its  own  expense — would  have  been  cherished  with  a 
care  and  liberality  of  contribution  even  beyond  what  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  enjoin. 

But,  unluckily,  from  some  occult  cause  (for  the  commissioners 
say  it  must  not  be  attributed  to  "  the  backwardness  or  Inatten- 
tion of  the  bishops  or  clergy"),  the  contributions  of  the  Church 
to  this  truly  sacred  purpose  have  been  almost  nothing.  In- 
deed, such  is  the  mysterious  incapacity  of  contribution  under 
which  they  labour,  and  which  might  tempt  malicious  persons  to 
suppose  that  the  "  Nolo"  of  an  Irish  Protestant  bishop  is  re- 
served for  occasions  of  charity  alone,  that,  at  the  time  when 
the  report  which  I  have  just  cited  was  made,  the  whole  number 
of  effective  schools  in  all  the  dioceses  together  was  only  thirteen. 
And,  lest  even  this  should  prove  too  heavy  "  a  tax  upon  the 
clergy,"  the  Government  has,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  these  same  reporters,  caused,  in  several  instances,  two 
or  more  dioceses  to  be  formed  into  one  district,  and  appointed 
but  one  school  to  be  maintained  by  the  entire  clergy  of  the 
dioceses  so  united. 

Thus — as  in  the  instances  of  Raphoe,  Kilmore,  and  Clogher, 
which  are  by  the  new  regulation  consolidated  into  one  district — 
three  bishops  to  one  school  is  considered  not  more  than  a  fair 
and  orthodox  allowance,  and  (though  somewhat  resembling,  In 
its  division  of  labour,  that  scene  of  O'KeefFe's  where  "  four 
French  porters  enter  carrying  a  band-box")  is  held  to  be  an 
abundantly  adequate  return  from  the  Church  to  the  people  for 
the  two  millions  of  acres  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
all  the  other  acres  which  it  derives  from  them. 

But  even  under  this  light  labour  the  •powers  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy  seem  to  hare  sunk.  In  the  accounts  of  the  free 
diocesan  schools  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  last  year, 
neither  from  the  archbishoprics  of  Tuam  and  Armagh,  nor  from 
several  of  the  other  dioceses,  have  returns  of  any  school  what- 
ever been  forwarded  ;  and  an  item  or  two  of  the  account,  as  it 
stands,  will  show  how  impenetrably  closed  the  purses  of  the 
clergy  are,  even  to  the  "  Open  Sesame"  of  the  law. 

In  the  diocese  of  Ardagh  the  amount  of  annual  income  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  school  is  thus  stated  : — "  Twenty-seven 
pounds,  most  difficult  to  collect,  by  reason  of  the  numbers  liable 
to  pay  it ;  part  is  never  paid." 

In  the  diocese  of  Elphin  the  annual  Income  is  stated  to  be  fifty- 
five  pounds,  and  the  fund  from  which  it  arises  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — "  An  annuity  by  bequest,  and  a  charge  on  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  some  of  the  latter  in  arrear,  from  non-payment  of 
tithes,  and  the  pressure  of  the  times." 

In  the  rich  diocese  of  Derry,  where  the  income  required  for  the 
school  is  near  nine  hundred  pounds,  all  that  the  bishop  and 
clergy  can  muster  up  among  them  towards  that  sum  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  pounds — the  remainder  being  contributed  by 
the  Irish  Society  and  London  companies. 

In  addition  to  this  establishment  of  diocesan  schools  which 
the  law  provides,  and  which  the  Establised  Church  thus  frus- 
trates, the  parochial  clergy  are  also,  by  the  23th  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  poor  ;  and  every 
incumbent  appointed  to  a  living  in  Ireland  takes  an  oath  to  the 
following  effect  :  "I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  teach 
or  cause  to  be  taught,  within  the  said  vicarage  or  rectory,  one 
school  as  the  law  requires." 

Oaths,  however,  are  just  as  inefficient  as  Acts  of  Parliament. 
"  No  school — no  scholars,"  was  the  return  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year  from  the  great  majority  of  the  parishes  ; 
and,  even  where  parochial  schools  do  exist,  they  seem  by  these 
accounts  to  be  supported  by  everybody  and  by  anybody  but  the 


clergy — who,  while  they  impute  to  Catholics  a  laxity  in  the 
observance  of  oaths,  exhibit  a  well-bred  indifference  about  their 
own  which  is  at  least  equally  edifying. 

It  must  have  been  a  consciousness  of  the  immoral  influence  of 
such  an  example  that  induced  the  Commissioners  of  Education, 
in  their  eleventh  report,  to  suggest  that  "  it  might  deserve  con- 
sideration whether  the  oath  should  continue  to  be  administered, 
or  whether  the  clergy  ought  not  to  be  relieved  from  the  obliga- 
tion thus  imposed  upon  them." 

There  is  one  mode,  indeed,  by  which  these  reverend  jjentle- 
men  quiet  their  consciences  which  is  too  characteristic  and 
amusing  not  to  be  noticed.  It  seems  that  the  sum  required  as 
the  annual  contribution  of  the  clergyman  to  the  parish  school 
was  rated  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  at  forty  shillings. 
Without  any  regard,  therefore,  to  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  money  since,  they  consider  themselves 
perfectly  acquitted  of  their  obligations  in  devoting  two  pounds 
out  of  their  large  incomes  to  the  same  Important  purpose  now  ; 
and  we  find,  in  numerous  instances,  among  the  items  of  the 
fund  from  which  the  school  is  maintained,  "  Two  pounds  per 
annum  paid  by  the  rector." 

Even  from  such  a  benefice  as  that  of  Maghera,  the  certified 
value  of  which  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five 
pounds  per  annum,  the  overflowings  of  clerical  benevolence  do 
not  exceed  the  ancient  modus  of  forty  shillings  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  school  is  made  up 
of  donations  from  different  institutions  and  the  annual  contri- 
butions of  the  scholars  themselves. 

In  the  great  majority  of  parishes,  however,  there  are,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  no  free  schools  at  all.  In  the  diocese 
of  Cloyne,  in  which  there  are  fifty-eight  benefices,  valued, 
according  to  an  accurate  return  in  1800,  at  forty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  there  are  only  twenty  schools  ;  and  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Tuam,  in  which  there  are  twenty-four  benefices, 
comprising  eighty-nine  parishes,  has  not  been  able  to  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  education  more  than  six  schools. 

In  the  meantime,  the  incumbents  of  these  neglected  parishes 
may  be  found  at  Bath  and  Cheltenham,  effacing  the  remem- 
brance of  their  oaths  in  those  Lethean  waters,  and  whiling  away 
the  time  in  prospective  dreams  of  better  benefices — like  those 
souls  on  the  banks  of  the  ancient  Lethe,  whom  Virgil  describes 
as  waiting  for  the  fresh  bodies  into  which  they  were  to  be 
inducted. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  poor  of  Ireland  had  only 
the  Government  and  the  clergy  to  trust  to  for  education,  their 
ignorance  would  have  been  as  complete  as  even  a  philosopher 
like  Mr.  Bankes  could  require — and  the  reader  of  the  foregoing 
statement  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  agree  with  me,  that  never  did 
Church  and  State,  those  inseparable  companions  (so  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  twins  of  Heraclitus,  that  wept  and  laughed,  waked 
and  slept,  and  performed  all  the  functions  of  life,  together),  ex- 
hibit in  any  other  instance  such  a  perfect  co- operation  and 
sympathy,  as  in  this  one,  uniform,  and  consistent  task  of 
strengthening  the  interests  of  the  Rock  family  in  Ireland,  by 
benighting,  beggaring,  and  brutalising  the  Irish  people,  under 
every  reign,  and  ia  every  possible  way  t^at  their  joint  excel- 
lencies, reverences,  and  graces  could  devise. 

Within  these  few  years  some  charitable  and  well  intentioned 
persons,  observing  how  ill  our  education  prospered  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  and  clergy,  have  associated  themselves  in 
various  plans  for  our  civilisation  and  improvement,  and  the 
consequence  is,  I  have  at  this  moment  arrayed  against  me  the 
Kildare-stpeet  Society,  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  the  Irish 
Society,  and  a  host  of  other  minor  societies,  all  armed  with 
Bibles,  religious  tracts,  &c.,  determined  to  put  down  the  Rock 
interest,  and  to  repair  the  mischief  so  elaborately  brought  about 
by  our  rulers,  both  lay  and  spiritual. 

The  "  London  Hibernian  Society"  promises  to  be  the  most 
useful  to  me  of  any — as  the  following  specimens  of  their  success 
in  proselytlsm,  extracted  from  the  appendix  to  their  report  of 
last  year,  will  prbve. 

In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  travelling  agents  employed  by 
this  body,  we  find  the  following  description  of  a  little  fourteen- 
year-old  Protestant,  which  he  had  just  succeeded  in  making  :  — 
"  Her  demeanour  and  conversation  has  gained  the  attention  of 
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her  parents  to  the  word  of  God  ;  and  although  her  dissent  from 
the  prevailing  rehgion  has  subjected  her  to  some  obloquy  and 
reproach,  she  is  generally  respected  by  her  neighbours,  and,  at 
an  age  little  above  fourteea,  is  found  the  avowed  advocate  of 
Christianity  in  its  Scriptural  character,  in  opposition  to  the  cor- 
rupt glosses  and  traditions  of  men." 

It  appears  by  the  following  extract  that  proselytes  are  some- 
times  promoted  into  schoolmasters— in  the  hope,  no  doubt  (from 
a  l^oudon  estimate  of  the  Irish  character),  that  such  tame  con- 
verts  will  act  as  decoys  to  catch  others  :— 

•  f"  ^~7~'  of  our  school  in  E  ,  had  some  time  since 

informed  me  that  he  found  in  the  conversation  of  a  shoemaker 
m  that  neighbourhood  much  to  strengthen  and  animate  him  in 
his  Christian  course,  and  that  they  were  mutual  supports  to 
each  other,  beneath  the  trials  to  which  their  apostacy  from 
Popery  exposed  them."  f       j  ^ 

We  have  afterwards  a  story,  from  one  of  those  agents,  of  a 
catholic  who,  in  going  through  some  act  of  penance  with  about 
+T,  f  ..!^  "^^^  suddenly  struck  with  the  conviction 

tnat  he  was,  m  the  exercise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  adding 
sin  to  sin— idolatry  to  his  other  crimes."  Beneath  this  impres- 
sion, adds  the  agent,  "he  sunk  to  the  earth,  nor  could  proceed, 
when,  as  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  a  certain  text  of  Scrip- 
ture  struck  upon  his  recollection.  For  some  time  he  was 
motionless  with  delight  and  astonishment :  believing,  he  re- 
joiced with  exceeding  great  joy  :  when,  recollecting  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  regarding  its  idolatry  with  abhorrence, 
he  sprang  oflF  his  knees  and  fled  from  the  chapel,  never  again  to 
visit  It  or  bow  to  a  priest. "  r   y  o 

Such  are  the  inducements  held  out  to  Catholics  to  be  edu- 
cated m  the  schools  of  the  "  London  Hibernian  Society." 

ihe  old  Charter  School  plan  of  alienating  children  from  their 
parents  may  be  traced  pretty  clearly  in  the  following  dialogue 
gfrl"^—  inspectors  of  this  society  and  "  a  Uttle 

dear,''  said  I,  "  where  did  you  find  this  text  V 
Indeed,  sir,  I  have  a  good  Testament,  and  can  read  a  Bible." 
Is  your  father  a  Roman  ?"  said  I. 
j^^'^,"deed,  sir,  he  is,  and  believes  everything  the  priest  tells 

Little  children,  as  might  be  expected,  act  a  considerable  part 
in  these  cases  of  conveMion. 

"I  will  relate  an  instance,"  says  one  of  the  schoolmasters  of 
the  society,  "  of  a  child  no  more  than  ske  years  old,  who,  on  re- 
ceiving a  Testament  this  quarter,  thre«r  himself  on  his  knees, 
and  thanked  God  for  the  gift  He  bestowed  on  him  through  the 
means  of  the  society." 

If  any  further  proof  be  wanting  of  the  benefits  which  these 
weU-meamng  persons  are  likely  to  confer  upon  the  Rock  cause, 
one  more  specimen  will  amply  sufiice  ;  the  convert  in  this  case 
s  *  •  a  weaver  by  trade"  :  

T  manifest  that  God,  who  calleth  men  from  darkness  to 

light,  hath  abundantly  blessed  the  reading  of  that  precious  gift 
to  him.  He  spends  all  his  hours  in  reading  that  valuable  book, 
which  was  the  instrument  of  awakening  him  out  of  the  deep 
sleep  of  sm.  His  nearest  friends  are  become  his  greatest 
enemies  :  his  wife  and  brother-in-law  say  that  he  is  religiously 
(to  be  continued.) 

LOVED  HIS  MOTHER. 

"Above  all  things  in  this  world,"  said  a  youth  who  loafs  at 
street  corners  for  a  living,  '« do  I  value  the  love  of  my  dear 
mother." 

God  bless  you,  young  man,  for  those  noble  sentiments," 
said  a  clergyman.  "Having  so  much  respect  and  love  for  a 
mother,  you  need  no  other  recommendation  to  successful  men 
who  will  aid  you. " 

"  Yes,"  softly  continued  the  young  man,  "mother  feeds  mo, 
clothes  me,  does  my  washing,  and  has  been  doing  it  for  twenty 
years,  all  for  nothing.  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without 
her." 


RETRIBUTION. 


■*  [The  similarity  of  these  reports  to  those  issued  by  the  pro- 
^lytjsing^ societies  of  the  present  day  is  amusingly  striking.— 


BY  w. 


I  go  back  through  the  vanished  ages, 

Now  so  many  a  century  old, 
And  turn  over  historic  pages. 

Where  the  deeds  of  the  past  are  told, 
Till  I  pause  where  the  blood  red  letters 

Lend  the  records  a  crimson  hue, 
And  dark  dungeons  and  iron  fetters 

Thrust  their  hideous  shapes  in  view. 
In  the  days  when  our  mother  Ireland, 

At  the  ruthless  spoiler's  command, 
Saw  her  sons  abandon  their  sireland, 

And  intruders  usurp  the  land. 

"Where  the  cloister  upreared  its  arches 

There  remain  but  deserted  cells, 
No  procession  of  pilgrims  marches 

To  the  shrines  of  the  holy  wells  ; 
Saxon  lords  and  their  craven  vassals 

Reside  where  the  anchorites  knelt, 
And  revel  and  crime  hold  wassails 

Where  the  monks  in  seclusion  dwelt ; 
From  the  belfry  of  chapel  steeple 

The  peal  of  no  silvery  chime 
Calls  the  priest  and  attendant  people 

At  the  Mass  or  the  Vesper  time. 

Where  the  blue  of  Atlantic's  waters 

Hems  the  robe  of  our  motherland, 
I  behold  there  her  eons  and  daughters 

Congregate  on  the  pebbly  strand  ; 
From  the  East  and  the  West  land  sundered, 

From  the  North  and  the  South  they  come, 
Whencever  a  Saxon  has  plundered 

From  a  Celt  his  ancestral  home  : 
There  is  grief  on  their  tear-stained  faces. 

There  are  sighs  on  their  trembling  lips. 
As  they  turn  from  their  friends'  embraces 

To  the  decks  of  emigrant  ships. 

With  the  ebb  of  each  tide  outgoing 

Went  the  populace  from  their  isle. 
Like  the  waves  of  a  river  flowing  • 

With  a  cataract's  strength  meanwhile  : 
To  the  South,  and  the  East,  and  the  West  land, 

They  crossed  o'er  the  trackless  main, 
To  wherever  they  deemed  the  best  land 

To  build  up  their  fortunes  again  ; 
But  fruitless  their  hopes  were  too  often. 

Many  died  by  the  wayside,  alas  ! 
Where  the  waves  were  their  only  coffin, 

And  the  winds  sang  their  Requiem  Mass. 

To  homes  whence  the  spoiler  evicted, 

Comes  he  hastening  to  rule  and  awe  ; 
What  cares  he  if  wrongs  are  inflicted  ? 

His  strength  is  his  absolute  law. 
To  the  lust  of  his  base-born  passions, 

And  the  bent  of  his  baser  mind. 
He  unites  the  insolent  fashions 

Of  a  lordling  but  erst  a  hind. 
Still  grasses  will  grow  in  the  meadows, 

And  cattle  wax  fat  in  the  fold. 
So  he  sits  in  his  castle's  shadows, 

And  thrives  on  his  ill-gotten  gold. 

With  burdens  of  cruel  exactions 

He  beggars  the  people  to  dearth  ; 
With  falsehoods  and  lying  detractions 

He  robs  them  of  honour  and  worth  ; 
When  skill  of  the  farmer  enriches 

The  mountainous  hillside  by  toil, 
Each  field  he  encloses  with  ditches, 

Each  rood  he  reclaims  of  the  soil, 
With  growth  of  the  crop  it  exhibits. 

Enhances  the  sum  of  the  rents,  / 
And  dread  of  taxation  inhibits 

His  wishes  for  new  betterments. 
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God's  vengeance  is  slow,  but  eternal  j 

It  waits  till  His  mercy  has  passed  ; 
The  triumph  of  hatred  infernal 

It  sees,  bul;  avenges  at  last. 
The  pride  of  the  haughty  it  bumbles. 

To  dross  turns  the  gold  of  the  thief, 
The  strength  of  the  tyrant  it  crumbles, 

And  scatters  his  hopes  of  relief  ; 
It  judges  alike  every  nation. 

The  ancient  as  well  as  the  new, 
And  its  sentence  of  condemnation 

Is  as  sure  as  the  wrongs  men  do. 

Thus  I  turn  from  the  page  of  sorrows. 

Where  the  wrongs  of  the  past  are  told, 
To  the  present,  whose  record  borrows 

A  resemblance  from  days  of  old  ; 
And  lo  I  in  the  land  of  the  spoilers 

Exist  famine,  and  want,  and  dearth. 
And  the  ranks  of  her  many  toilers 

Seek  employment  throughout  the  earth  : 
And  I  see  in  the  evolution 

Of  her  destinies  that  await. 
The  judgement  of  God's  retribution. 

And  the  scourge  of  avenging  fate. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  MEMORY. 


There  are  examples  of  memory  so  very  extraordinary  that 
but  for  the  beat  authority  and  frequent  repetition  they  would  be 
too  incredible  for  belief. 

Partius  Latro,  says  Seneca,  retained  to  the  last  a  lucid  remem- 
brance of  all  the  declamations  he  had  ever  delivered.  Cyprus, 
according  to  Plimy,  knew  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  hia  army. 
Tl^  same  ia  related  of  Mithridates,  who  could  repeat  the  names 
of  his  vast  army  of  80,000  men. 

Scipio  knew  by  name  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is 
said,  likewise,  of  George  the  Third  that  he  never  forgot  a  face 
he  had  once  seen,  or  a  name  he  had  ever  heard. 

Themistocles  could  call  by  name  every  citizen  of  Athens, 
although  the  number  amounted  to  20,000. 

Both  Napoleon  the  First  and  Napoleon  the  Third  had  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  memory.  It  is  said  of  the  first  that  he 
could  repeat  the  names  of  his  fullest  regiment,  having  heard  the 
list  but  once  read.  Later  in  life,  discovering  one  of  his  old 
soldiers  in  a  certain  stone-cutter,  he  was  able  to  tell  at  once  the 
rank  he  held  in  the  army,  the  exact  corps  and  regiment  he  be- 
longed to,  where  he  had  served,  and  the  individual  character  he 
had  borne  for  bravery. 

Napoleon  the  Third  could  retain  an  incredible  array  of  names, 
figures,  and  facta  with  perfect  accuracy.  Hia  memory  had 
undergone  a  severe  training,  no  doubt,  during  hia  early  season 
of  imprisonment,  when  it  waa  perilous  for  him  to  carry  written 
memoranda  about  him.  But,  never  daring  to  trust  solely  to  the 
sense  of  hearing  in  its  action  upon  his  memory,  it  was  a  fixed 
habit  of  his  life  to  write  in  a  note-book  whatever  he  wished  to 
preserve,  and  then  destroy  the  leaf. 

Seneca  complained  of  old  age  when  he  could  not,  as  formerly, 
rppeat  two  thousand  words  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read. 
At  a  certain  recitation  of  hia  class,  when  a  student,  two  hun- 
dred versea  had  been  unconnectedly  recited  by  the  different 
pupila,  when  he  repeated  them,  from  the  last  to  the  first,  in  a 
perfectly  reversed  order,  and  without  misplacing  a  word. 

The  Druida  taught  their  whole  circle  of  sciences  in  20,000 
verses,  which  students  were  called  upon  to  commit  to  memory, 
and  whicft  frequently  occupied  a  space  of  twenty  years. 

Blind  Tom,  the  negro  boy  pianist,  afi"ords  an  example  of 
marvellous  memory.  All  that  he  knowa  or  performa  he  haa 
either  heard  or  improvised.  Hia  repertoire  embraces  the  vast 
number  of  five  thousand  distinct  pieces.  Estimating  the  average 
number  of  notes  in  a  single  bar  to  be  eight,  and  the  average 
number  of  bars  in  a  single  performance  to  be  two  hundred,  we 
discover  that  the  facts  retained  by  this  musical  prodigy  amount 
to  the  astonishing  number  of  eight  millions. 

Liszt  and  Rubinatein,  the  gifted  pianists,  are  both  accredited 
with  the  possession  of  great  memories.    It  ia  related  also  of 


Wiegis,  a  German  violinist,  that  upon  the  discovery  that  the 
score  of  a  certain  valuable  opera  had  been  lost  he  volunteered  to 
write  it  from  memory.  This  he  succossfiilly  did,  to  the  nicest 
details,  and  was  paid  therefor  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  Upon 
many  an  occaaion  Wiegis  accurately  performed  his  part  at  the 
opera  when  he  was  so  {intoxicated  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
provide  him  with  his  instrument  and  rightly  adjust  it  in  his 
hands. 

Rollin  tells  us  of  the  remarkable  memory  possessed  by  Adrian. 
John  Wilson  the  painter,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  .Julius  Caesar 
were  about  equally  endowed  with  this  valuable  faculty.  The 
conversation  of  the  historian  Macaulay  exhibits  an  infinite  store 
of  perfectly  appropriate  and  correct  quotations  ;  while  Pro- 
fessor Parson  could  recite  very  many  lengthy  poems  with 
astonishing  accuracy. 

Racine  could  recite  all  the  tragedies  of  Euripides.  Euler,  the 
mathematician,  could  repeat  the  Euclid.  Lord  Granville  repeated 
the  New  Testament,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  the  original 
Greek  ;  and  Cook,  the  tragedian,  is  said  to  have  committed  to 
memory  all  the  contents  of  a  large  daily  newspaper. 

Strazuiky  was  said  to  know  the  name  and  place  of  every  one 
of  the  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  the  Astor  Library. 
The  same  was  said  of  the  old  librarian,  Magliabecchi,  who,  be- 
sides knowing  the  name  of  every  book  of  his  vast  library,  could 
repeat  the  contents  of  a  great  number  of  them,  and  could  tell 
any  inquirer  not  only  what  book  would  best  satisfy  his  wishes, 
but  the  chapter  and  date  where  the  desired  data  would  be 
found. 

Mirandola  would  commit  to  memory  the  contents  of  a  book 
by  reading  it  three  times  over,  and  could  frequently  repeat  the 
words  backward  as  well  as  forward.  Leibnitz,  when  an  old 
man,  could  recite  the  whole  of  Virgil,  word  for  word. 

Bossuet  could  repeat  not  only  the  whole  Bible,  but  all  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  besides  many  other  works.  But  a 
still  more  astonishing  example  than  any  of  these  is  that  of 
Carneades,  who,  when  required,  could  repeat  any  volume  found 
in  his  library  aa  readily  as  if  he  were  reading. 

Mr.  Henkle,  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal  of  Specula- 
tive  Fhilosophy,  has  broxight  to  light  an  example  of  memory  that 
ia  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  This  gifted  indivi- 
dual is  one  Daniel  M'Cartney,  an  humble  labourer,  in  Salem, 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  He  ia  quite  illiterate,  and  nearly 
blind,  but  he  remembers  the  occurrencea  of  every  day  since 
January  lat,  1827,  when  he  was  nine  years  old.  Mention  any 
date  to  him  in  the  last  forty-four  years,  and  he  tella  instantly 
what  day  of  the  week  it  was,  what  manner  of  weather  prevailed, 
what  he  waa  individually  doing  and  conversed  about.  Mr. 
Henkle,  paying  a  personal  visit  to  M'Cartney,  provided  himself 
with  a  journal  for  forty-five  years,  and,  after  several  severe 
cross-examinations,  proved  Mr.  M'Cartney  to  be  invariably 
correct. 

We  will  conclude  (Jur  chapter  by  quoting  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  loss  of  memory.  In  1870  a  resident  of  Elmira,  New 
York,  accidentally  struck  his  head  against  a  beam,  and  waa 
rendered  insensible  thereby.  From  the  effects  of  the  blow,  how- 
ever, he  very  readily  recovered,  and  three  years  passed  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  apparently  perfect  health. 

At  the  expiration  of  thia  time  he  waa  taken  with  acute  pjiina 
in  the  head,  accompanied  by  violent  apaams.  Ho  waa  promptly 
attended  by  his  physicians  and  again  recovered  bodily  health  ; 
but  hia  memory  so  far  as  concerned  all  events  n  hich  nad  taken 
place  since  the  date  of  hia  accident,  three  years  before,  waa  a 
blank. 

He  greeted  hia  partner  in  business  as  the  schoolmaster  he  had 
known  him  to  be  before  the  beam  and  his  own  head  came  in 
contact.  He  had  no  understanding  or  comprehension  of  the 
state  of  his  business,  and  persisted  in  treating  acquaintances 
formed  in  the  three  years  past  as  though  absolute  strangers. 
What  ia  atill  more  extraordinary,  ho  was  decidadly  puzzled, 
much  to  the  embarrassment  of  his  wife,  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  his  two  children  born  in  the  fatal  three  years'  in- 
terval.   

When  a  man's  face  turns  as  yellow  aa  a  guinea,  ia  he  said  to 
have  a  rich  complexion  ? 
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THE  SPECTRAL  BAKER. 

The  ancients  firmly  believed  in  a  place  of  future  punishment. 
When  we  remember  that  their  method  of  converEation  was  to 
constantly  remark,  "What,  ho  !  my  Balbus,"  and  "  Thou  sayest 
truly,  my  S  illust,"  we  at  once  perceive  that  they  must  have  bored 
one  another  to  that  extent  that  nothing  less  than  a  Tartarus 
could  have  given  them  any  comfort.  It  was  held  by  all  classic 
scientific  persons  and  theologians  that  Tartarus  was  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  rapid  transit  thereto  was 
obtained  by  the  way  of  volcanoes.  Of  course,  with  the  progress 
of  science,  we  have  discarded  this  crude  notion.  We  look  upon 
the  volcano  as  a  steam  safety-valve,  and  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  it  has  never  been  and  never  will  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
being  choked  up  with  the  souls  of  statesmen.  And  yet  there 
are  certain  stories  which  the  scientific  persons  cannot  very  well 
explain.  Many  years  ago  an  Italian  vessel  was  sailing  near 
Scromboli,  when,  from  its  deck,  a  particularly  bad  man  was 
seen  sailing  through  the  air  in  charge  of  a  determined-looking 
demon.  The  pair  made  straight  for  the  mouth  of  Stromboli, 
and  disappeared  down  the  crater,  the  bad  man  loudly  protesting 
that  he  preferred  to  go  home.  The  astonished  spectators  simul- 
taneously consulted  their  watches  and  noticed  the  hour.  On 
arriving  in  port  they  hastened  to  buy  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
afternoon  paper,  and,  looking  at  the  list  of  deaths,  saw  that  the 
man  had  died  precisely  at  the  time  when  they  saw  him  navi- 
gating the  air  on  hia  way  to  Stromboli.  Now,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  ancients  were  right  in  their  opinion  that 
Stromboli  is  one  of  the  gateways  of  Tartarus,  this  story  is  by 
no  means  incredible  ;  but  if  the  ancients  were  wrong,  it  is  quite 
inexplicable.  The  scientific  person  will  take  a  short  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  denying  that  the  crew  of  the  vessel  saw  what 
they  professed  to  have  seen,  and  will  maintain  that  it  is  easier 
to  suppose  that  they  were  all  drunk  than  to  suppose  that  the 
soul  of  a  bad  man  was  seen  to  descend  into  the  crater.  This, 
however,  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  thinking  men,  and  if  they 
refuse  to  believe  the  story,  they  will  prefer  the  more  charitable 
theory  that  the  vessel,  its  crew,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tale,  were 
Invented  by  a  paragraphist  of  the  period. 

Bat  now  comes  a  fresh  story  which  cannot  be  thus  put  aside. 
A  few  weeks  since  an  Englishman,  with  his  wife  and  children — 
the  latter  including  quantities  of  grown-up  daughters — were  on 
the  summit  of  Vesuvius,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  guides. 
What  they  were  doing  we  are  not  told,  but  beyond  a  doubt 
they  were  engaged  in  roasting  eggs  in  the  ashes — that  being  the 
sole  object  for  which  the  Neapolitan  believes  that  English- 
men ascend  the  mountain.  Suddenly  one  of  the  daughters  saw 
the  baker  who  supplied  them  with  bread  at  their  English 
home  walking  hurriedly  towards  the  crater.  She  instantly  cried 
out,  "  Papi,  there  is  Harry."  The  father  looked  up,  and  per- 
ceiving the  baker,  who  was  close  at  hand,  exclaimed  :  "  Bless 
my  soul,  its  'Arry — Harry,  I  mean.  This  is  very  hodd — I 
should  say  odd."  Simultaneously  the  Englishman's  wife  and 
all  hia  numerous  children  saw  the  baker,  recognised  him,  and 
called  to  him  to  explain  "  whatever  he  had  come  there  for." 
The  man  paid  no  attention  to  their  calls,  but  hurried  on  with 
a  troubled  expression  of  face,  and  carrying  under  his  arm  a 
bundle,  which,  doubtless,  consisted  of  heavy  bread  or  burnt 
tarts.  Reaching  the  brink  of  the  crater,  he  sprang  into  the 
abyss  and  disappeared  from  the  horrified  gaze  of  the  English 
family.  The  guides  who  witnessed  the  affair  remarked  to  one 
another  that  the  strange  English  lord  must  have  been  more  than 
usually  mad  to  thus  jump  into  the  crater,  but  took  no  further 
interest  in  him.  One  of  them  consented,  for  a  large  bribe,  to 
climb  a  little  way  down  the  crater  in  search  of  the  miserable 
baker,  but  was  soon  driven  back  by  the  smoke.  Constantly  re- 
marking that  "  'Arry's  conduct  was  most  hextraordinary — that 
is,  extraordinary,"  the  English  traveller  and  his  brood  descen- 
ded the  mountain  and  returned  to  their  hotel.  Three  days 
later  they  learned  by  a  letter  that  at  the  precise  hour  when  they 
were  on  the  mountain  the  baker  had  died  in  his  bed  at  his  Eng- 
lish home. 

Had  one  Englishman  seen  this  remarkable  vision,  we  might 
have  said  he  was  drunk  or  crazy  ;  but  we  cannot  pretend  that  a 
whole  English  family,  which,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  probably 


consisted  of  a  father,  a  mother,  and  seven  unmarried  daughters, 
were  all  labouring  under  a  delusion.  Moreover,  the  guides  saw 
the  shadowy  baker  plunge  into  the  crater,  and  are  prepared  for  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  make  affidavits  to  that  effect.  The 
evidence  in  support  of  the  story  is  precisely  alike  in  character  to 
that  which  the  average  person  w;ho  stays  at  home  has  of  )the  exist- 
ence of  a  crater  on  the  summit  of  Vesavius.  A  number  of 
tourists  and  a  number  of  guides  assert  that  they  have  seen  the 
crater.  If  we  believe  them,  why  should  we  not  believe  a  number 
of  tourists  and  a  number  of  guides  who  assert  that  they  have 
seen  the  ghost  of  an  English  baker  leap  into  the  crater  1 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  all  housekeepers  that 
Vesuvius  is  pecularly  suited  to  the  average  baker.  If  the 
wretched  "  Harry"  was  like  other  bakers,  he  must  have  con- 
stantly exasperated  the  British  public  by  bringing  morning 
muffins  three  hours  after  breakfast  ti-me,  by  serving  sour  and 
heavy  bread,  and  by  supplying  innocent  nurseries  with  wholly 
inedible  tarts.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitness  in  his  fate.  He  had 
burned  tarts  in  his  lifetiiae,  and  it  was  only  fair  that  he  should 
"know  how  it  was  himself" — to  use  the  familiar  expression  of 
Mr.  Tweed.  He  had  baked  heavy  bread,  and  if  his  ghost  was 
weighted  with  a  bundle  of  such  bread  as  a  sinker,  poetic  justice 
was  observed.  On  the  whole,  when  we  consider  the  evidence  of 
the  many  eyewitnesses  on  the  mountain,  and  the  undoubted  fit- 
ness of  the  crater  as  a  final  lodging  for  an  habitual  baker,  the 
probability  of  the  story  seems  too  great  to  be  denied. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Irish  as  well  as  English  bakers  will  take 
warning.  What  has  happened  to  one  baker  may,  and  probably 
will,  happen  to  others.  We  may  now  look^to  see  a  revival  of 
faith  in  the  classic  opinion  as  to  the  functions  of  volcanoes, 
and  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  bread  and  tarts,  and  in 
the  punctuality  of  bakers.  Of  course  scientific  persons  will 
affect  to  doubt  the  story  of  Harry's  ghost,  but  they  cannot  over- 
throw evidence  by  mere  impudent  denial. 


THE  GOLD-FISH  TRICK. 

By  Max  Adeler, 

Several  of  the  magicians  who  perform  in  public  do  what  they 
call  "the  gold-fish  trick."  The  juggler  stands  upon  the  stage, 
throws  a  handkerchief  over  his  extended  arm,  and  produces  in 
succession  three  or  four  shallow  glass  dishes  filled  to  the  brim 
with  water,  in  which  live  gold-fish  are  swimming.  Of  course, 
the  dishes  are  concealed  somehow  upon  the  person  of  the  per- 
former. Peter  Lamb  had  discovered  how  the  trick  was  done, 
and  he  resolved  to  do  it  now.  So  the  folk  all  gathered  in  one 
end  of  the  parlour,  and  in  a  few  moments  Lamb  entered  the 
door  at  the  other  end.  He  said,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
will  perceive  that  I  have  nothing  about  me  except  my  ordinary 
clothing,  and  yet  I  shall  produce  presently  two  dishes  filled 
with  water  and  living  fish.  Please  watch  me  narrowly."  Then 
Peter  flung  the  handkerchief  over  his  hand  and  arm,  and  then 
we  could  see  that  he  was  working  away  vigorously  at  something 
beneath  it.  He  continued  for  some  moments,  and  still  the 
gold-fish  did  not  appear.  Then  he  began  to  grow  very  red  in 
the  face,  and  we  saw  that  something  was  the  matter.  Then. the 
perspiration  began  to  stand  on  Peter's  forehead,  and  Mrs. 
Brown  asked  him  if  anything  serious  was  the  matter.  Then 
the  company  smiled,  and  the  magician  grew  redder  ;  but  he 
kept  on  fumbling  beneath  that  handkerchief,  and  apparently 
trying  to  reach  around  his  coat-tails.  Then  we  heard  some- 
thing snap,  and  the  next  moment  a  quart  of  water  ran  down 
the  wizard's  left  leg  and  spread  out  over  the  carpet.  By  this 
time  he  looked  as  if  joy  had  forsaken  him  for  ever.  But  atill 
he  continued  to  feel  around  under  the  handkerchief.  At  last 
another  snap  was  heard,  and  another  quart  of  water  plunged 
down  his  right  leg  and  formed  a  pool  about  his  shoe.  Then  the 
necromancer  hurriedly  said  that  the  experiment  had  failed 
somehow,  and  he  darted  into  the  diningroom.  We  followed 
him,  and  found  him  sitting  on  the  sofa  trying  to  remove  his 
pantaloons.  "  Oh,  gracious !  Come  here  quick,  and  pull  these 
off.  They're  soaking  wet,  and  I've  got  fifteen  live  gold-fish 
inside  my  trtfusers,  flipping  around,  and  rasping  the  skin  with 
their  fins  enough  to  set  a  man  crazy.    Ouch  !    Hurry  that  shoe 
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off,  and  catch  that  fish  there  at  my  left  knee,  or  I'll  have  to 
howl  right  out."  Then  we  undressed  him,  and  picked  the  fishes 
out  of  his  clothes,  and  we  discovered  that  he  had  had  two  dishes 
full  of  water,  and  covered  with  india  rubber  tops,  strapped  inside 
his  trousers  behind.  In  his  struggle  to  get  at  them  he  had  torn 
the  covers  to  raga.  We  fixed  him  up  in  a  pair  of  Dr.  Brown's 
trousers,  which  were  six  inches  too  short  for  him,  and  then  he 
climbed  over  the  back  fence  and  went  home. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[SPBCIALLY  ■WKITTEN  FOR  "  YOtTNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETr  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  XLVIII. — About  s. 
The  consonant  f  forms  exceptions  to  every  rule  laid  down  for  the 
other  cousonants,  whether  in  their  primary  or  affected  forms.  It 
may  be  well,  then,  for  the  sake  of  the  young  student,  to  put  before 
him  in  a  collected  form  what  may  have  been  said  of  this  consonant 
in  the  preceding  Lessons,  that  he  may  see  at  a  glance  the  rules  and 
exceptions  for  this  "  queen  of  cousonants,"  which  will  not  submit  to 
any  general  grammatical  laWi 

S. 

Rule  I. — When  f  is  followed  by  a  broad  vowel  (a,  o,  or  u)  it  ia 
pronounced  like  s  in  .sun, 

II.  When  f  is  followed  by  a  slender  vowel  (e  or  i)  it  is  pro- 
nounced like  s  in  shine.    Both  these  sounds  are  ia  sun-sAine, 

Exception. — When  f  is  followed  by  b,  m,  p,  or  yv,  it  is  always 
pronounced  broad. 

Note, — 1f,  it  is,  is  pronounced  broad  when  followed  by  9  broad 
oweL 

S  UNDER  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PARTICLES. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  for  aspiration  and  eclipsis 
which  the  letter  f  forms  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  their 
being  treated  apart,  and  classified  as  rules.  This  arrangement, 
which  is  a  slight  deviation  from  the  usual  method,  instead  of  con- 
fusing the  learner,  should  greatly  facilitate  his  progress.  To  multi- 
ply rules  unnecessarily  leads  to  confusion,  whilst  a  judicious  classi- 
fication of  the  exceptions  tends  to  perspicuity.  Let  the  exceptions 
of  X  then  be  called 

Rules  of  S. 

Rule  I. — The  letter  y  never  suffers  eclipsis  in  verbs. 

Rule  II. — The  letter  f  {initial)  never  suffers  any  change  when  fol- 
lowed by  b,  c,  T),  5,  m,  p,  or  c. 

Rule  III. — Where  the  article  aspirates  the  initials  of  nouna,  the 
letter  f  has  c  prefixed. 

VOCABULARV. 

An  c-rAit,*  the  beam,  bui'oeACAf,  thanks. 

An  c-fLAc,*  the  rod.  C]\ijk'6Ai]\e,  a  husbandman,  a  la- 

An  c-fpon,*  the  nose.  bourer. 

An  c-fuib,*  the  eye.  ct\o<iA,  valiant. 

An  c-feAn-beAn,*  the  old  woman.    sleotiAd,  noisy,  quarrelsome. 

bui'6eotC,  thankful. 

1,  bui'oeACAi' leAC,  Ca  ine  buiiieAc.  2.  Ca  ni6 'n  mo  dTViAiDAiive, 
Vi.  m6  'n  mo  f aja^c.  bi  fe  'n  a  cpioi-oAifve,  3.  Ca  bti<i-6<iii\c  opm. 
If  c-po'OA  An  I&06  e.  If  t&oi  mop  6u.  4.  Ca  <xn  c-feAn-beAn 
cleo-OAC.  If  mAic  An  c-fe^n-beAn  1.  If  mAic  An  feAf  6.  5. 
b-f uil.  An  c-f  Alb  cfotn  ?  b-f uil  An  c-ftAC  f  a-oa  ?  b-fuiL  ah  n-f  ;:6n 
ni6i\?  b-fuib  An  c-fuib  gofm  ?  b-fuiL  An  c-feAn-beAn  65?  Ca  An 
c-fAib  Cfvom,  &c.    til  fei-oij\  leif  An  c-feAn-beAn  a  beic  65. 

bi  cofoin  fiogtJA  Aif    a    ceAiin,  Aguf    bi\Ac    -oonn  •oe 

(There)  was  a  crown  royal    on  her    head,    and  a  cloak  brown  of 

'n    c-fiowA    -oAOf,  buAilce  be    peuLcAib  weAfg- 

(the)     silk       costly,  (which  was)  slashed    with     stars      of  red 

Ag    fol-AC         A       bfog  fiof    50  feuf. 
gold,  (at)  covering  (of)  her  shoes  down  to  (the)  grass. 

Extract  from  "  The  Lay  of  Oisin  on  the  Land  of  Perpetual  Youth," 
where  the  old  poet-warrior  is  giving  a  description  of  the  queen  of 
that  undiscovered  country,  whom  he  afterwards  marries.  The 
learner  must  remember  that  the  adjective  generally  follows  the  noun 
which  it  qualities.  By  easy  traaspositious  of  these  two  parts  of 
speech  when  translating  the  above,  he  will  find  the  true  sense  of  the 
verse,  which  undeniably  possesses  great  elegance  and  beauty. 

(10  BE  CONTINUED.) 

*  See  Rule  III.  above.  Any  other  mutable  letter  would  in  this 
position  be  aspirated.  SeAn  and  beAn  are  here  joinedu  a  compound 
word. 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 
ENIGMAS. 

1.  By  J,  M.  C.  :— 

My  first  is  in  Tara,  but  not  in  hill ;  • 

My  second's  in  Hoar,  but  not  in  mill ; 

My  third  is  in  iron,  but  not  in  steel ; 

My  forth  is  in  lemon,  but  not  in  peel ; 

My  whole  combined  will  briag  to  view 

A  Leinster  town  well  known  to  yon, 

Suburbed  with  castles  and  steeples  high, 

Where  princes  ruled  in  dajo  gone  by — 

Cathedrals  clad  with  ivy  o'er. 

Where  pilgrims  met  in  days  of  yore. 

Behead  the  town,  and  then  you'll  see 

That  part  of  a  wheel  the  rest  will  be. 

2.  By  Adine  Saville  :— 

I  consist  of  eleven  letters.     My  I,  5,  8,  means  to  behold  ;  my 

3,  6,  1,  is  an  auimal  ;  my  2,  11,  is  a  pronoun ;  my  10,  0,  4,  5,  meana 
to  heap  together  ;  my  7,  9,  11,  means  equaL  My  whole  is  a  very 
celebrated  author. 

CHARADES. 

3.  By  PhUip  N.  Gafney  :— 

My  first  you  often  cannot  stand, 
It  persecutes  all  o'er  the  land  ; 
Next  is  a  bird  whose  gift  you  eat — 
A  form  of  food  both  strong  and  sweet  j 
My  whole  will  be  a  man  uukiud — 
In  Turkey  some  you'll  surely  find. 

4.  By  Little  John  :— 

My  first  will  name  an  Israelite, 
A  vowel  second  brings  to  sight, 
A  number  for  the  last  will  do. 
The  whole  a  gem  will  bring  to  view. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

By  Little  John  : — 

The  earth  is  divided  into  first  and  second — 

In  that  you  will  with  me  agree  ; 
The  third  a  kind  of  fruit  is  reckoned, 

But  in  the  plural  it  must  be  ; 
The  last's  a  mark  oft  used  in  writing. 

It  also  means  to  blot  with  a  pen  ; 
Just  read  this  square  across  or  forward, 

And  'twUl  spell  the  same  words  each  way,  I  ken. 

5.  By  Agnes  : — 

A  cooking  utensil,  the  first  state  of  metal,  a  number. 

LOGOGKLPBL 

6.  By  Philip  N.  Gafuey  :— 

If  you  a  sweetheart  will  behead. 
What  huntsmen  do  you'll  have  instead  ; 
Behead,  transpose,  then  comes  in  viewgj 
What  you  aud  I,  my  friend,  must  do. 

PUZZLE. 

7.  By  J.  P.  H.  .— 

My  3,  5,  9,  4  is  a  wild  animal ;  1,  2,  5,  1  is  a  Spanish  title  ;  7,  C, 
II  is  a  religious  ;  4,  2,  G,  12  is  a  quarrel ;  9,  10,  S  is  a  boy,  10,  7,  8 
is  a  conjunction.    My  whole  is  a  species  of  dog. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  42. — 1.  Florence.  2.  Biggar. 
3.  Beagle,  eagle,  gale,  a  leg.  4.  Brink,  rink,  ink.  5.  Moy, 
one,  yew,    G.  Erin,  rite,  item,  nemo.    7.  Necklace. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  43. — 1.  Enliven.  2.  Longford. 
3.  Brawl,  awl.  4.  Eau.  6.  Young  Iiiel.\xd.  7.  Good,  Apple, 
Steal,  Jackdaw,  Eye,  Teak,  Sarah — gas-jeia.    5.  : — 

I 

ORB 

»  OPERA 

IRELAND 
BRAND 
AND 
D 


It  is  well  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  for  it  rarely  obtains 
any  other. 


I 
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THE  BLACKBIRD. 


BT  J.  O'C. 


Hail,  gentle  bird  with  glossy  wing  ! 
Thou  early  messenger  of  Spring, 

High  perched  on  yonder  tree  ! 
Singing  again  thy  loved  old  song. 
Unheard  through  all  tho  Winter  long, 

With  new-found  melody. 

And  as  we  hear  thy  cheering  voice, 
That  bids  all  nature  to  rejoice. 

And  sweet  enchantment  yields, 
The  trees  put  forth  their  buds  again. 
Refreshed  with  soft  and  genial  rain, 

And  daises  deck  the  fields. 

No  other  bird  the  woods  among 
Hath  half  such  sweetness  in  its  sonf,' 

Nor  half  such  power  to  move 
My  thoughts  away  from  earthly  things. 
To  soar,  on  pure  seraphic  wings. 

Unto  the  fields  above. 


GAS-JETS. 

She  certainly  had  a  pretty  foot,  but  after  all  it  didn't  make 
half  so  much  impression  on  him  as  her  father's. 

A  farmer  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  has  had  nine  acres 
washed  away  in  twenty  years.    He  is  evidently  losing  ground. 

An  individual  who  called  his  first  daughter  Kate,  when  his 
wife  surprised  him  with  another  girl,  promptly  christened  her 
Duplicate. 

Rare  Ben  Jonson  well  said  that  many  might  go  to  heaven 
with  half  the  labour  they  take  to  go  to  hell,  if  they  would  but 
turn  their  industry  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that  a  thing  can  be  bigger  Inside 
than  out,  but  if  you  eat  a  pint  of  dried  apples  and  drink  a  quart 
of  water  you'll  find  that  such  a  thing  can. 

An  American  says  that,  from  his  late  experience  of  the  Eng- 
lish weather,  he  should  imagine  that  "  Rain,  Britannia  !"  ought 
to  be  as  popular  in  England  as  "  Hail,  Columbia !"  is  in  the 
States. 

"My!  what  a  steep  hill!  And  see  those  ten  or  eleven 
wretches  packed  in  one  waggon,  that  the  poor,  staggering  horse 
can  hardly  draw."  "  Wretches  ?  Them  are  all  Christians,  mum, 
going  to  the  camp- meeting." 

An  Aberdeen  testator  has  given,  devised,  and  bequeathed  a 
certain  portion  of  his  wearing  apparel  to  his  widow,  for  the  rea- 
son that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  them  during  her 
married  life. 

An  English  vrriter  says,  in  his  advice  to  young  married 
women,  their  mother  Eve  married  a  gardener.  It  might  be 
added  that  the  gardener,  in  consequence  of  this  match,  lost  his 
situation. 

It  has  been  officially  decided,  relative  to  a  recent  fire,  that 
smoke  is  injurious  to  tobacco,  so  that  the  insurance  companies 
have  to  pay  damage.  We  always'knew  it  ruined  a  cigar  to  be 
smoked. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mnct  elanEe 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  publishing 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

J.  O'C. — All  respectable,  but  No.  5  has  not  suiEcient  general  interest. 

J.  M.— Received.  We  do  not  curtail  to  suit  space  ;  but  we  do,  wllen 
convenient,  cut  out  verses  that  have  blemishes  the  correcting  of  which 
would  make  them  more  ours  than  the  original  writer's.  See  our  replies 
to  you  in  Nos.  39  and  40.  As  for  changes,  you  frequently  make  such 
necessary  by  inattention  to  grammatical  construction,  whereby  the  sense 
is  rendered  confused  if  not  wholly  lost.  You  should  be  a  much  severer 
critic  of  yourself  than  you  are. 

Hibemicus.— Saffron  was  a  favourite  colour  in  the  dress  of  the  Irish  so 
long  as  they  retained  the  native  costume.   We  do  not  think  it  could  be 


said  to  be  the  "  national  colour"  in  the  sense  that  green  is  at  the  present 
day. 

Henri. — The  feeling  is  in  it,  and,  considering  your  circumstances,  it  is 
a  creditable  production  ;  but  it  is  unequal— some  lines  being  very  poor 
both  in  thought  and  expression— and  on  the  whole  it  is  not  up  to  publica- 
tion standard. 

J.  M'E. — We  shall  find  a  corner  for  you, 
S.  Ekrub. — Received,  and  shall  have  early  attention. 
Con.— The  East  Indies  has  the  most  lucrative  posts;  but  the  climate 
is  unfavourable  to  moat  European  constitutions.  Western  Australia 
might  suit  you  better.  In  any  case  your  versatility  ought  to  save  you 
from  the  utter  destitution  which  too  often  overtakes  emigrants  who  de- 
pend solely  on  education. 

Emerald.— The  subject  was  an  interesting  one,  but  your  treatment  of 
it  is  neither  interesting  nor  impartial  enough  for  our  taste. 

New  Dominion. — We  regret  for  your  sake  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
Canadian  police  force  is  meagre  on  matters  of  detail.  Perhaps  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  Ottawa,  Canada,  would  be 
willing  to  inform  you. 

T.  M'G. -Right. 

Terence. — The  piece  displays  some  natural  poetic  aptitude,  but  also 
deficiencies  of  education  which  you  should  strive, to  correct.  Several  of 
your  words  are  wrongly  applied  ;  as,  for  instance,  "  orbs"  for  "  rays." 

J.  B.  C.-^"  Rugged  song"  indeed,  since  hardly  a  line  flows  smoothly  ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  there  is  poverty  of  thought,  i 

T.  C— Four  of  the  puzzles  will  pass.  The  other  three  are  badly  put 
together. 

Faure  and  Finn. — We  do  not  like  to  seem  harsh  ;  nevertheless,  at  the 
risk  of  so  appearing,  we  deem  it  better  for  yourself  to  say  frankly,  even 
though  it  may  mortify  you  at  first,  that  the  piece  is  not  poetry  at  aU. 

D.  K.  B. — The  puzzles  will  go  in.  Your  letter  is  of  a  kind  such  as  we 
often  receive,  and,  while  encouraging  in  one  way,  is  disheartening  in 
another,  for  it  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  Irish 
morality  and  Irish  nationality  are  being  sapped  by  the  pestiferous  cheap 
English  periodicals.  We  do  our  part  by  fumishiijig  the  competing  article 
which  you  laud  so  highly  ;  but,  as  the  old  saw  saya,  "  one  man  may 
lead  a  horse  to  the  water's  brink,  but  twenty  could  not  make  him  drink." 
You  go  the  right  way  about  remedying  the  evil  by  bringing  Younq 
Ikeland  under  the  notice  of  your  Irish  friends  who  support  the  Eng- 
lish periodicals.  Although  you  regard  doing  so  as  a  duty,  we  consider 
you  have  a  right  to  our  thanks.  Very  few  of  our  readers  take  the  same 
patriotic  trouble.  Yet  nothing  is  truer  than  that  what  men  read  has  an 
enormous  influence  on  their  character  ;  and  the  destinies  of  a  nation  are 
largely  affected  by  the  nature  of  even  the  light  literature  indulged  in  by 
its  people. 

P.  T.— All  correct. 

W.  K.— Customs,  19  to  25  ;  Excise,  19  to  22  ;  War  Office,  18  to  22. 

J.  S. — This  last,  though  wanting  in  thorough  earnestness,  is  not  80 
cold  as  the  previous  ones.    We  shall  print  it. 

M.  J.  0.— They  will  appear  in  their  turn.  If  you  send  us  others, 
please  write  each  solution  immediately  after  the  puzzle  to  which  it  be. 
longs.    That  is  the  most  convenient  way. 

J.  M'D. — It  is  altogether  unsuitable.  We  told  you  before  that  yon 
had  some  raw  talent,  but  had  also  a  great  deal  to  learn.  We  told 
you  likewise  that  matter  intended  for  printing  should  be  written 
on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Yet,  like  many  others,  you  took  no  heed 
of  our  remarks.  Such  inattpntion  is  uufair  to  an  editor,  who  has  ordi- 
narily quite  enough  to  do  without  being  obliged  to  repeat  himself  again 
and  again. 

American. — We  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  kindness  which  led  yon 
to  send  us  the  cuttings,  and  as  sincerely  regret  that  we  can  make  use  of 
only'one.  The  humour  of  the  rest  is  of  too  local  a  character,  and  would 
not  be  understood  by  moat  of  our  readers,  who  have  not  the  knowledge 
of  American  institutions  which  would  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
satire. 


"  Encourage  Irish  Art.  Encourage  Irish  Literature," — WmUAX 
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THE  SLEEVEEN. 


"Kow,  lash  boy,  take  your  own  mad  course  if  yen  will."— (See  page  705.) 


Bt  Thomas  Sherlock, 
[au,  eights  reserved.] 
Chafer  XIV. 

A  year  taken  out  of  any  man's  life  makes  a  great  gap  in  it. 
Twelve  months,  looking  forward,  seems  to  moat  of  us  a  very 
considearble  space  of  time.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  viewed  differ- 
ently by  different  people,  and  even  by  the  same  person  in  dif- 


ferent circumstances.  With  some  wished -for  object  to  gain  at 
the  end  of  it  a  year  appears  interminably  long.  To  the  captive 
pining  in  a  prison  cell  the  very  minutes  do  but  crawl.  If  one 
have  something  to  fear — say  a  writ  of  ejectment  from  one's  farm 
— how  intolerably  quickly  fly  the  hours  !  And  if  one  be  in  good 
humour  with  himself  and  his  circumstances,  the  hours  merge 
into  days  and  the  days  into  months  almost  without  notice,  until 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  annual  cycle,  if  such  a  one  be  tempted 
to  look  back,  he  is  led  to  wonder  at  how  short  the  time  appeared 
in  passing. 

These  remarks,  though  neither  original  nor  profound,  are  set  • 
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down  here  because  they  are  relevant  to  the  narrative  just  now. 
A  twelvemonth  from  the  date  of  Denis  Dillon's  arrest  in  his 
mother's  cottage  at  Carnakeeran  passed  away  ;  and  during  that 
period  only  a  few  events  of  importance  happened  to  any  of  the 
people  introduced  to  the  reader  beyond  those  already  recorded. 

Attorney  Clinch  recovered  in  great  part  his  bodily  health  ; 
but  the  firmness  of  mind  which  once  distinguished  him  was 
gone.  His  temper  grew  uncertain  ;  he  blustered  at  one  moment, 
and  was  querulous  at  another.  The  law  was  no  longer  a  profes- 
sion for  him  ;  so  he  handed  over  the  conduct  of  his  legal  business 
to  an  active  junior  partner,  had  the  offices  removed  from 
Hillview  to  a  suitable  house  in  the  town,  and,  aping  the  fashion 
of  most  of  the  county  gentry  around  him,  he  devoted  himself 
assiduously  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle  for  the  English 
markets  on  whatever  land  he  held  in  his  own  hands. 

Soon  every  tenant  on  the  tolerably  large  property  he  had 
acquired — chiefly  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court — was  under 
notice  to  quit.  Perhaps  this  harsh  action  was  dictated  less  by 
love  of  gain — though  that  motive  had  always  been  powerful  with 
him — than  by  a  desire  for  revenge  on  at  least  some  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  who  had  twice  barred  his  way  to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

On  two  points,  however,  Clinch  had  fixedly  made  up  his  mind, 
and  could  not  be  stirred  from  his  determinations.  He  threw 
the  MacNamara  properly  into  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court;, 
ostensibly  to  recover  the  money  Dillon  MacNamara  owed  him, 
but  in  reality  to  injure  severely  the  future  prospects  of  Willie, 
against  whom  he  nursed  in  secret  a  bitter  hatred.  He  also 
ejected  Mrs.  Dillon  and  Mary  from  their  farm  without  remorse. 
In  vain  had  Julia  pleaded  with  him  not  to  do  those  things.  On 
other  points  he  was  as  wax  in  her  hands  ;  on  those  two  he  was 
unyielding  as  solid  adamant. 

Julia  Clinch  in  a  few  mouths  lost  the  bloom  which  once  gave 
richness  to  her  beauty  ;  and  the  cheerfur  spirits  that  had  been 
natural  to  her  had  now  to  be  assumed  even  in  her  father's  pre- 
sence. For,  wit'n  all  her  love  and  admiration  for  him,  she  could 
not  apnrove  of  h  s  acts  in  regard  to  the  MacNamara  estate  and 
the  Dillon  farm.  An  uueasy  feeling  that  somehow  he  was  not 
so  good  a  man  as  he  h  id  been  weighed  heavily  on  her,  and  she 
strove  hard  w. th  herse'f  to  excuse  him  on  the  ground  of 
failing  health.  The  name  of  Willie  was  never  mentioned  be- 
tween them  ;  Julia  avoiding  it  for  reasons  of  her  own,  and  the 
attorney  carefully  keeping  it  out  of  his  talk  lest  perchance  he 
might  let  slip  that  she  had  been  slighted  by  the  young  man,  and 
so  give  a  mortal  wound  to  her  pride.  As  Clinch  had  never 
hinted  to  her  his  hope  in  connexion  with  Willie,  her  silence  re- 
garding hiiu  never  appeared  strange  or  surprising. 

One  other  matter  contributed  to  Julia  Clinch's  unhappiness. 
From  the  hour  of  his  departure  from  Hillview  she  had  received 
but  a  single  letter  from  VVillie  MacNamara.  It  was  dated  from 
Liverpool,  and  among  other  matters  it  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  ship  in  which  he  was  to  sail  for  California.  Months  after 
wards  she  saw  in  a  newspaper  an  account  of  the  foundering  of 
that  ship  at  sea  with  awful  destruction  of  life.  A  list  of  the 
few  of  the  crew  and  passengers  who  were  saved  was  given  ;  but 
Willie's  name  was  not  among  them.  And  when  she  had  assured 
herself  that  this  was  so,  she  retired  to  her  chamber  and  wept 
freely  over  the  untimely  fate  of  one  whom  her  own  advice — 
nay,  her  own  edict,  she  might  say — had  driven  forth  to  a 
dreadful  doom.  From  that  moment  forward  the  idea  haunted  her 
that  she  had  been  accessory  to  his  early  death,  and  with  such  a 
memory  ever  softening  her  remembrance  of  his  follies  she 
learned  to  look  leniently  on  them,  and  cherished  a  tender  recol- 
lection of  himself. 

But,  though  her  cheek  grew  paler  and  her  step  less  elastic, 
her  lofty  religious  principle,  her  high  sense  of  the  imperative 
duty  of  leading  a  useful  life — a  life  of  doing  good  as  far  as  lay 
in  her  piwer — sustained  her  through  all.  Day  after  day  she 
went  forth  on  some  mission  of  beneficence  among  the  poor  of 
the  neighbourhood,  talked  to  them  familiarly,  sympathised?  with 
them  in  the  thousand  grievances  which  surround  the  lot  of  the 
humble  toiler,  and  performed  her  acts  of  charity  with  such  win- 
iiiag  grace,  and  such  an  utter  absence  of  seeming  to  confer 
favours,  that  she  won  the  hearts  of  all  ;  and  for  love  of  the 
daughter  the  people,  if  they  did  not  wholly  forgive,  at  lea^t 
thought  less  vindictively  of,  the  harsh  acts  of  the  father.  Yet 


their  usual  formula,  whenever  they  hinted  at  her  parentage  to 
one  another,  was  ; 

God  bless  her  and  bless  her,  amin  !  She  takes  afther  her 
mother,  who  was  the  rale  lady  every  inch  of  her — Gjd  be  good 
to  her  sowl  !" 

Two  other  members  of  the  Clinch  household  must  here  be 
referred  to.  When  the  change  was  made  at  Garryclinch  from 
attorneyship  to-grazlership,  "Mr.  Dowse"  still  remained  a  fix- 
ture in  the  place,  and,  as  before,  in  a  vague  undefined  position 
of  general  superintendence.  He  "  looked  after  things"  in  his 
own  slily  observant  way.  Tim  Quinn  was  also  retained, 
though  it  -would  be  equally  hard  to  say  in  what  particular 
capacity.  Dowse  had  twice  secretly  contrived  to  get  him  dis- 
missed ;  but  on  each  occasion,  after  a  single  day,  during  which 
"  Tim  !  Tim  Q  iinn  !"  was  shouted  oftentimes  as  usual,  but  was 
not  followed  by  the  little  man's  appearance,  Mr.  Clinch  sent  for 
hiu#again,  and  at  length  it  was  settled  that  he  could  not  do  with- 
out him.  Besides,  Tiiu's  practical  acquaintance  with  agricutural 
matters  in  the  paternal  home  was  now  of  service  to  the  pastoral 
attorney. 

The  twelvemonth's  time  had  wrought  its  changes  too  on 
Denis  Dillon.  Up  to  the  hour  of  his  arrest  there  was  not  a 
more  uniformly  light-hearted,  gay,  sanguine  young  fellow  in  all 
Ireland,  in  spite  of  the  discouragements  he  had  encountered, 
and  the  seemingly  hopeless  love  he  had  so  long  struggled  to 
suppress.  But  from  the  moment  sentence  was  pronounced  on 
him  the  sense  of  a  great  wrong  done  to  him  in  the  name  of 
justice  overshadowed  his  soul.  As  day  after  day  went  by  in 
the  dull,  monotonous,  weary,  crushing  round  of  prison  life,  his 
heart  nursed  bitter  thoughts — at  first  against  Clinch  and  Dowse, 
and  especially  the  former — but  graduoiUy  against  mankind  in 
general.  For  the  officials  of  the  jail  treated  him,  as  they 
treated  all  other  prisoners,  with  a  callous  insolence  such  as  they 
would  not  use  to  a  dog  ;  and  when,  for  a  few  spirited  words  in 
resentment  of  such  treatment,  he  was  put  into  a  dark  cell  and 
given  a  bread-and-water  diet  for  several  days,  his  belief  in 
man's  justice,  man's  humanity,  man's  virtue  of  any  kind,  died 
out,  and  while  he  grew  spiritless  under  his  discipline,  he  also 
grew  moody,  sullen,  vindictive — in  a  word,  a  dangerous  man._ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  was  to  witness  Denis 
Dillon's  release  from  jail,  Mr.  Dowse  with  diffiaulty  procured  a 
half-day's  leave  of  absence  for  Tim  Quiiin,  and  nearly  brought  on 
a  total  collapse  of  that  staunch  friend  of  Dillon's  by  handing  him 
a  one  pound  note  and  a  large  black  bottle  ol  whiskey,  while 
with  his  most  amiable  leer  he  said  : 

"The  master  has  given  you  a  half-holiday,  Tim.  Take  the 
mail  car  at  the  cross  roads— you'll  be  just  in  time  for  it — go 
straight  to  the  county  jail,  and  meet  Denis  Dillon,  poor  fellow  ! 
coming  out.  He'll  be  down  in  the  mouth  I'll  go  bail — and  no 
wonder.  So  give  him  a  sup  of  this— it's  good  stuff— -no  better — 
to  raise  his  spirits.  This  note  will  pay  for  your  drive,  and  for 
the  drive  back  for  the  two  of  ye,  and  leave  something  over, 
which  you  may  spend.  You  needn't  let  on  to  anyone  that  I  had 
a  hand  in  sending  you.  The  master,  may  be,  mightn't  like  it. 
As  you're  a  friend  of  Dinny's  I'm  getting  you  to  do  it— d'you 
see  ?  But  don't  tell  him  above  all ;  for  he  thinks  I  did  some- 
thing on  him— and  that's  where  he  makes  the  mistake— he  hasn't 
a  better  friend  in  the  world  if  he  knew  but  all — but  he  mightn't 
like  to  owe  anything  to  me.    D'you  see  now  V 

Tim  said  he  did  see— though  in  truth  his  wits  were  confused 
enough  ;  but  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
the  first  to  meet  Dillon  on  his  re-entrance  to  the  world,  so  he 
accepted  the  mission  with  alacrity,  and  started  ofi"  at  once  for 
the  cross  roads  to  meet  the  mail  car.  But  Mr.  Dowse  chuckled 
as  he  saw  him  depart,  taking  particular  care  of  the  big  black 
bottle  ;  and  Mr.  Dowse  also  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully  as  he 
muttered  to  himself : 

"I  think  I  see  my  way— he-he!  Oh  !  the  fun  !  the  fun  of 
setting  them  all  astray,  and  making  them  do  what  I  want — 
he-he  !  Jimmy,  you're  a  clever  fellow,  bedad  1—'  Mr.  Dowse,'  I 
mean — he,  he!  *^  . 

It  was  a  close,  oppressive  forenoon.  The  sky  was  low,  misty, 
leaden  ;  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  oozing  warm  moisture. 
Father  Donoghue,  who  was  still  administrator  of  Kiltymoine, 
having  got  through  the  one  egg,  the  three  thin  slices  of  bread, 
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and  the  cup  and  a  half  of  tea,  which  made  his  ordinary  morning 
meal,  took  up  his  breviary  and  began  a  portion  of  his  daily  office. 
However,  findini(  a  difficulty  in  concentrating  his  attention  on 
the  sacred  words,  he  stuck  his  beretta  carelessly  on  the  back  of 
his  head,  buttoned  his  soutane  about  his  throat,  and,  book  in 
hand,  went  out  into  the  little  apology  for  a  garden  in  front  of  his 
homely  thatched  cottage.  Here,  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
day's  oppressiveness  than  within  doors,  he  applied  himself  again 
to  the  breviary.  Chancing  to  look  up,  he  beheld  Nelly  Kearney 
going  by,  with  bent  head  and  pensive  air.  The  hood  of  her  cloak 
lay  back  on  her  shoulders,  leaving  the  shapely  head  bare  ;  and, 
held  out  carefully  in  front  of  the  cloak,  she  carried  a  flat-bot- 
tomed open  basket,  that  now  was  covered  with  a  snow-white 
cloth. 

Nelly  was  a  special  favourite  with  the  priest.  He  looked  on 
her  as  the  model  young  maiden  of  the  parish  ;  and  he  seldom 
lost  an  opportunity  of  testifying,  by  a  marked  unbending  of 
manner,  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  her.  Now,  closing 
his  book,  he  walked  to  the  half-door  wicket  that  gave  entrance 
to  his  small  garden,  flung  it  open,  and,  standing  in  front  of  it, 
called  out  pleasantly  : 

"  That  little  head  of  yours  seems  very  busy  just  now,  Nelly, 
my  child." 

Nelly  Kearney  turned  quickly. 

"  0  "Father  Pat,  you  startled  me,"  she  replied.  "Why  does 
your  reverence  say  that  V  '  • 

"  Because  you  passed  me  without  a  word." 
"  Sure  I  didn't  mean  it,  your  reverence." 
"  The  very  reason  why  I  think  the  little  head  was  busy." 
"  So  it  was,  sure  enough." 

"  Calculating  how  far  the  price  of  your  eggs  will  go  towards  a 
new  gown — eh,  Nelly  ?" 

"  No,  Father  Pat  ;  wrong  this  time." 

"'Ah  !"  the  priest  ejaculated  with  pretended  seriousness — "it 
is  a  bonnet,  then  !  You  want  to  be  a  young  lady  like  the  rest. 
Well,  the  hood  is  old-fashioned  surely." 

"  Wrong  again.  Father  Pat." 

"  An  ivory-backed  prayer-book,  then,  with  a  glass  inside,  to 
get  a  sly  look  at  yourself  in  the  midst  of  your  devotions  ?" 

"  Ah,  now,  don't  be  goin'  on,  Father  Pat !" 

"  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  price  of  the  eggs,  Nelly  ? 
Does  it  go  to  the  poor  ?" 

"  I'm  not  thinkin'  of  eggs,  or  the  price  o'  them  aither,"  Nelly 
returned,  in  a  slighily  petulant  tone. 

"  Oh  !"  said  Father  Donoghue,  resuming  his  wonted  sobriety 
of  manner — "something  is  wrong,  my  child.  You  are  not  in 
your  usual  spirits." 

"  'Deed,  Father  Pat,  I'm  in  no  hum'our  for  jokin'  this  minit." 

"Nelly,  renis-mber  that  in  me  you  have  always  a  friend  and 
a  counsellor,"  the  priest  said  in  his  kindliest  way  and  with  his 
gentlest  smile. 

"  If  I  wanted  one,  ypur  reverence  would  be  the  first  I'd  go 
to,"  was  the  quick  earnest  response. 

"Thank  Heaven,"  the  priest  thought,  "the  trouble  is  not  her 
own."  Than,  with  a  desire  to  be  of  service,  if  possible,  to 
whomsoever  might  be  concerned,  he  wished  to  discover  the 
cause  of  her  evident  distress,  and  so,  resuming  his  pleasant  air, 
he  went  on  : 

"  But  about  those  eggs  in  the  basket,  Nelly  ?" 

"  There's  none  in  the  basket,"  came  back  rather  tartly. 

"  What !  none  ]" 

"  Not  an  egg." 

"  I  must  admit  I  am  fairly  nonplussed.  What  mystery  is  there. 
Nelly  1" 

" Not  much,  in  troth,  your  reverence." 

"  Secrets  are  bad,  Nelly,"  he  laughingly  remarked. 

"  Father  Pat,"  she  returned  smilingly,  "  do  you  recoUect  what 
you  tould  us  last  Simday  V 

"  Last  Sunday  1"  he  questioned  back,  striving  to  remember 
the  subject  of  his  last  homily. 

"  Yis — what  all  women  inherited  from  Eve." 

"Oh!  curiosity,"  he  responded  in  the  simplest  good  faith, 
glad  to  have  his  memory  prompted,  and  for  the  moment  not 
perceiving  the  point  she  wished  to  make. 


"I'm  thinkin',  sir," continued  Nelly,  "that  the  women  got 
only  their  own  share." 

"  Ha  ha-ha  !"  he  laughed  outright — "you've  turned  the  tables 
on  the  preacher,  Nelly.  I'm  glad  to  find  you  pay  such  atten- 
tion to  my  sermons.  I'm  glad,  too,  to  see  you  yourself  again. 
But,"  he  persisted,  "you  haven't  told  me  yet  what's  in  the 
basket  for  all  that." 

"  Would  you  believe  me,  Father  Pat,  if  I  said  it  was  bricks  ?" 

"With  difficulty,  Nolly." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you.    Some  flowers." 

"Flowers  ?" 

"Flowers.    That's  all." 

"  I'm  no  wiser  than  I  was  ;  and  you  are  determined  to  ket-p 
me  in  ignorance,  I  see.  However,  the  smile  is  back  on  your 
face,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

"  Ah,  your  reverence,"  she  said  with  a  swift  return  to  her 
former  downcast  air,  ' '  you  forget  that  Dinny  Dillon's  time  is 
up  to-day." 

"  No,  indeed,  my  child  ;  I  meant  to  look  out  for  him  by-and- 
by." 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  only  goin'  to  dhress  poor  Mary's  grave  with 
these."  As  she  spoke  she  pointed  with  her  disengaged  hand 
towards  the  ruined  abbey  hard  by,  around  which  lay  the  time- 
honoured  graveyard  of  Kiltymoine,  formerly  open  to  the  dese- 
crating feet  of  roving  swine  and  donkeys,  but  quite  recently  en- 
closed with  a  six-foot  wall  through  the  agency  of  the  adminis- 
trator. "You  know,  sir,"  Nelly  went  on,  "I  dhress  it  every 
Saturday  since  dear  Mary  was  laid  in  it  ;  but  to  day  I'm  parti- 
cular, because  it'll  soften  the  grief  on  the  poor  boy  to  see  it  was 
cared  for  while  he  was  away." 

Little  given  to  impulse  though  he  was,  Father  Donoghue  now 
stepped  forward  impulsively,  his  eyes  steeped  in  a  mellow  light. 
He  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  head,  as  a  fond  earthly  father 
might  on  the  head  of  the  daughter  with  whom  he  was  much 
pleased,  and  said  with  a  grave  tenderness  of  tone  : 

"It  is  a  kindly  thought,  my  child,  and  heaven  will  bless  you 
for  it.    Go."  ^ 

She  passed  onward  to  the  churchyard  gate,  raised  the  latqh, 
and  entered. 

Father  Donoghue  stood  gazing  after  her  until  she  had  disap- 
peared within. 

"  The  best  girl  in  the  parish,"  he  mxirmured  to  himself  as  he 
returned  to  his  little  garden.  ".A  pity  Denis  Dillon  should 
have  broken  their  law,  monstrous  as  it  is.  He  was  my  best  boy  ; 
and  they  seemed  made  for  each  other." 

With  a  smothered  sigh  he  returned  to  his  breviary,  pacing 
backward  and  forward  over  the  path  of  the  scanty  plot  which 
was  commonly  called  "  the  priest's  garden." 

In  a  little  while  afterwards,  Denis  Dillon,  gloom  stamped  on 
his  brow,  came  along  the  road,  accompanied  by  Tim  Quinn.  As 
they  neared  the  churchyard  gate,  the  former  suddenly  halted. 

"Stop  a  bit,  Tim  Quinn— stop  a  bit,"  he  hoarsely  called.  "  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  look  at  it  yet.  Poor  MaryL  My  only 
sisther  !" 

He  went  over  to  the  graveyard  enclosure  and  leant  his  head 
on  his  hands  against  the  wall. 

"Tim,"  he  said  presently,  in  a  choking  voice,  "  I'm  more 
like  a  soft-hearted  girleen  this  minnit  than  a  man.  Only  for 
shame's  sake  I  b'lieve  I'd  cry." 

The  little  man  bounced  over,  tugging  desperately  at  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  coat,  from  which  he  .at  last  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing the  big  black  bottle  Dowse  had  given  him.  Tim  measured 
it  with  his  eye,  and  seemed  relieved  at  finding  that  scarcely 
half  of  its  contents  was  gone. 

"Here!  take  another  sup,  my  poor  feUow  !"  he  exclaimed, 
pushing  the  bottle  under  Denis's  nose. 

"  Thank  you  kindly,  Tim,"  the  other  wearily  replied,  "  I  took 
enough." 

"  Arrah,  whisht,  man !"  was  the  vehemently  delivered  retort — 
"  the  more  you  dhrink  the  less  you'll  think  God  help  you  ' 
Take  it!"  v  j  • 

"  Give  it  here,  then,"  Denis  exclaimed,  eagerly  clutching  the 
bottle,  and  swallowing  a  large  draught  of  the  sometimes  stupe- 
fying, sometimes  maddening,  fiery  liquid. 
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"That's  it,"  quoth  Tim  approvingly— " go  on— finish  it." 
"No  ;  take  a  sup  yourself." 

"Weil,  just  to  keep  you  company,  I  will and  Tim,  who  in 
mistaken  good  nature  would  have  had  Denis  swallow  the  whole, 
barely  touched  his  own  lips  with  the  whiskey. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it  agen,  Tim,"  said  Denis  Dillon,  with  a 
confused  air — "  I  can't  keep  it  in  my  head  rightly.  How  did 
Dowse  get  out  V 

"  They  said  there  was  no  evidence  agen  him  ;  but,  begorra,  I 
think  Fat  Kit  himself  managed  it  on  the  quiet.  Any  way, 
Jimmy — I  beg  pardon,  '  Misther  Dowse' — is  cock  o'  the  walk  at 
Garryclinch — goes  about  dhressed  like  a  gintleman  wud  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  all  as  one  as  if  he  owned  the  place  ;  an' 
bedad  ould  Clinch  is  mighty  civil  to  him  entirely."  _ 

Tim  delivered  this  in  an  energetic  whisper,  as  if  he  feared 
that  even  churchyard  walls  have  ears. 

"  Never  mind  them,"  was  Denis's  half -impatient  remark. 
"  Tell  me  about  the  eviction." 

'•  Well,  wanst  you  were  in  jail  there  was  no  one  to  inthertare 
wud  Fat  Kit  ;  an'  when  the  time  was  up  he  hurled  them  out  on 
the  road,  an'  tuck  the  roof  off  the  ould  house." 

"The  black-hearted  villian  !    Oh  !  if  I  was  only  there  !" 

Tim's  whisper  dwindled  away  almost  into  silence,  though  his 
manner  was  even  more  energetic  than  usual,  as  he  replied  : 

"Dam  well  he  knew  it  wouldn't  do  for  you  to  be  there  ;  an' 
dam  good  care  he  tuck  to  have  you  away  !" 

"  No  use  braggin'  now,"  was  Dillon's  next  remark.  "  Go  on. 
Tell  me  all. 

"The  Kearneys  tuck  the  mother  an'  slather  home." 
"  The  poor  mother,  Tim  I    Mavrone  !  mavrone  !  how  did  she 
bear  it  ?" 

"  Bravely,  Dinny,  bravely !  She  has  the  sperrit  of  a  Hon.  Av 
you  wor  to  hear  her  cursin'  Fat  Kit  it  would  ha'  done  you  a 
power  o'  good." 

"  Cursin' !    Cursin'  is  only  words — only  a  waste  o'  breath  ! 
Denis  said  vehemently.    Then  in  a  mor^  subdued  tone  :  "Tell 
me  about  poor  Mary.    That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  She  fell  off  when  the  sheriff  kern  to  put  them  out,  an'  never 
did  a  ha'porth  o'  good  afther,  only  from  one  faint  into  another. 
The  Kearneys,  God  bless  them !  sent  for  priest  an'  docthor, 
but  nothiu'  could  be  done  for  her.  She  went  off  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb."  .   ,  , 

'<0h — oh — oh  !"  Denis  moaned,  clapping  his  hands  to  his 
forehead. 

Tim  Quinn,  bewildered  at  his  companion's  grief,  groped  about 
in  his  own  mind  for  some  consolatory  remark.  At  length  he 
blurted  out : 

"She  had  a  dacent  funeral,  anyway,  Dinny." 

"  Tim,"  was  the  irrelevant  answer,  given  in  excited  gasps, 
"  I  couldn't  tell  you  what  a  good  sisther  she  was  !  To  hear  her 
talkia'  sometimes,  you'd  think  maybe  I  was  dirt  in  her  eyes  ; 
but  it  was  only  her  way  o'  goin'  on,  Tim — only  an  April  cloud. 
The  love  yv^s  there  behind  it  all  the  time,  as  warm  an'  thrue  as 
the  sun  !" 

"  Every  man,  woman,  an'  child  in  the  barony,  barrin'  Fat  Kit 
himself,"  continued  Tim,  pursuing  his  theme  of  consolation, 
"was  at  the  berrin' ;  an'  a  power  o'  jauntin'-cars,  moreover. 
That's  wan  satisfaction  to  you  anyhow." 

"  Satisfaction— ha-ha  ! — satisfaction  !"  Dillon  shrieked  so 
loudly  as  to  catch  the  attention  of  Father  Donoghue  walking 
in  front  of  his  cottage.  The  priest  immediately  looked  over  his 
low  wicket,  saw  who  were  on  the  road,  and  came  towards  them 
promptly. 

'•'  Satisfaction  !"  again  roared  Denis,  clutching  Tim's  shoulder 
so  fiercely  as  to  make  the  little  man  wince  with  pain— "  what 
satisfaction  now  would  be  worth  a  sthraw  only  his  blood  ?" 

"  Unhappy  boy !"  Father  Donoghue  exclaimed  in  mingled 
commiseration  and  reproof,  "beside  the  quiet  graves  of  your 
fathers  how  can  you — how  dare  you — talk  of  shedding  blood  ?" 

Overwhelming  grief  and  the  sense  of  having  suffered  terrible 
wrongs  would  of  themselves  have  brought  a  nature  like  Denis 
Dillon's  to  the  verge  of  madness.  These  powerful  feelings  were 
now  so  excited  by  the  drink  he  had  taken  that  he  was  scarcely 
more  responsible  for  his  words  or  actions  than  a  declared  lunatic. 
But  the  more  deep  seated  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  clergy  was 


not  to  be  wholly  dislodged  in  a  moment  even  by  the  stormy 
passions  that  swept  his  soul  ;  so  he  fell  back  into  the  sullen 
fashion  which  had  become  habitual  to  him  in  prison,  and,  while 
refraining  from  violent  insult  to  the  priest,  he  moodily  replied 
in  quiet  tones  : 

"  Do  you  know  who  you're  talkin'  to,  Father  Donoghue  V 

"  I  do,"  was  the  firm  response. 

"  You're  mistaken  entirely,"  was  the  gloomy  rejoinder. 
"  You  used  to  know  a  foolish  kind  of  a  poor  boy  called  Denis 
Dillon  ;  but  he's  dead,  Father  Donoghue — ay,  dead  an'  gone  a 
twelvemonth." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  the  priest  said  compassionately,  "you  have 
suftered  much  for  a  venial  fault,  I  know  ;  but  if  you  have  the 

patience  a  Christian  ought  to  have,  you"  

"  You're  still  thinkin'  it's  the  other  Denis  Dillon,  that  was 
born  beyond  at  Carnakeeran,  you  have  here,  Father  Donoghue," 
the  mad  young  man  icily  interrupted  ;  "but  I  wasn't  born  at 
all — I  was  made  ;  ay,  made  in  jail.  Father  Donoghue,  by  At- 
torney Clinch-" 

Mr.  James  Dowse  felt  a  remarkable  interest  in  Denis  Dillon 
this  morning.  He  had  been  watching  for  his  return  to  Kilty- 
moine  for  more  than  half  an  hour  ;  and,  growing  impatient,  had 
come  down  the  road  for  information.  He  had  noticed  Denis 
and  Tim  together  by  the  churchyard  wall ;  but  Mr.  Dowse  being 
himself  a  man  whose  instincts  often  impelled  him  to  shun  ob- 
servation, he  had  crossed  into  a  roadside  field,  and  endeavoured 
to  get  near  the  pair  of  friends  without  their  knowledge.  It 
happened  that  he  came  near  enough  to  hear  all  that  passed 
just  as  the  priest  said,  in  reply  to  Denis  Dillon's  last  bitter  re- 
mark : 

"  I  pity  you  from  my  very  soul,  Dillon  ;  but  I  say  you  must 
not  dwell  on  these  evil  thoughts.  If  you  do,  you  invoke  ruin 
on  your  own  head,  and  the  last  grasp  your  hand  shall  receive 
may  be  the  hangman's.    Think  of  what  I  say,  I  implore  you." 

"  Be  said  by  his  reverence,  Dinny  Dillon,"  exclaimed  Tim — 
"  he's  for  your  good." 

"  It  comes  aisy  to  him  to  talk,  Tim  Quinn,"  was  the  so  r 
reply — "  he  was  snug  enough  for  the  last  twelve  months,  while 
I  was  ai tin' the  heart  out  o'  myself  in  prison." 
"  Liten  to  me  now,"  the  priest  began. 

"  Father  Donoghue,"  Denis  again  interrupted,  "  I  respect 
you  ;  but  I'm  in  no  humour  for  listenin'  to  you.  Are  you  able 
to  put  everything  back  a  year  for  my  mother  an'  me,  or  to  call 
up  my  dead  sisther  from  her  grave  ?  No,  Father  Donoghue ! 
Go  an'  find  the  other  Denis  Dillon.    Come  on,  Tim  !" 

As  he  turned  sullenly  away  from  the  good  priest  who  would 
have  saved  him  from  himself,  Nelly  Kearney,  her  task  accom- 
plished, pushed  open  the  churchyard  gate,  stepped  out  on  the 
road,  and  caught  sight  of  her  former  wooer. 

"  Dinny  Dillon  !"  she  exclaimed,  dropping  her  empty  basket 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

"Nelly!"  burst  from  him  in  a  glad  cry;  and  in  an  instant 
the  gloom  was  swept  from  his  face. 

He  stood  still  a  little  while  as  she  came  quickly  towards  him 
with  outstretched  hand  ;  then  he  ran  forward  joyfully  to  meet 
her.  But  that  little  while  of  glad  confusion  gave  Father 
Donoghue  an  opportunity  of  which  he  promptly  availed  him- 
self ;  and  when  Denis,  with  both  hands  reaching,  forward,  was  on 
the  point  of  seizing  hers,  the  commanding  form  of  the  priest  in- 
terposed between  them. 

"  Do  not  let  his  hand  touch  yours,"  he  said  authoritatively. 
"  Oh,  why,  Father  Pat  ]"  she  asked  as  she  shrank  back. 
"  Sure  I  feel  kindly  to  the  poor  boy  that  was  so  ill-treated." 

"  A  murderer  in  thought  is  a  murderer  at  heart,"  he  said 
loftily,  addressing  the  girl,  but  speaking  for  Dillon's  benefit. 
"Assassination  in  desire  is  only  less  criminal  than  assassination 

Oh  my  heart !"  Nelly  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands  tightly 
over  the  region  of  that  now  wildly  beating  organ,  as  if  to  stay 
it  from  struggling  out  of  her  body. 

"  Child,  child  !"  the  priest  continued  earnestly,  could  any 
consideration  in  the  world  induce  you  to  wed  a  man  who  would 
stain  his  hands  in  a  fellow-creature's  blood  V 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !"  she  wailed,  shrinking  away,  and  covering 
her  eyes  with  her  hands. 
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"  Promise  me,  then,  solemnly,  here  in  the  face  of  hif?h  heaven, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  bones  of  your  forefathers,  that  you 
will  never  be  a  murderer's  wife.  Do  you  hesitate  ?"  he  con- 
cluded sternly,  as  the  dazed  girl  looked  from  one  to  another  in 
bewilderment.  "  Promise,  my  poor  child  !  It  will  be  for  the 
best  both  here  and  hereafter." 

"I  promise,"  she  faintly  uttered. 

"  Enough,"  said  Father  Donoghue  ;  "  you  will  keep  that  pro- 
mise." Then  turning  to  Denis  he  said  in  a  significant  undertone, 
"  Now,  rash  boy,  take  your  own  mad  course  if  you  will  and, 
moving  away  a  few  steps,  he  thought  with  a  sense  of  satisfaction, 
"  Thank  heaven,  one  powerful  feeling  is  now  enlisted  against  the 
other.    May  it  prove  the  stronger." 

"  0  Dinny  Dillon,"  began  Nelly  Kearney  grievingly,  "  what, 
what  did  you  do  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  responded  bitterly.  "  If  you  wanted  to 
know  what  was  done  to  me  I  could  tell  you  well." 

His  mien  and  tone  were  so  strange  to  her  as  to  fill  her  with 
wonderment.  She  looked  keenly  at  jhim,  and  then  exclaimed 
sharply  : 

"  You  were  dhrinkin',  Dinny  Dillon." 

"  Who — who  tould  you  that  ?"  he  stammered. 

"  My  own  two  eyes,"  came  back  tartly  ;  "  a  fool  could  see 
there's  a  sap  in  your  head,  an'  troth  it's  little  good  it's  doin'  you. 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  yourself — dhrinkin'  at  this  hour."  ! 

The  whiskey  was  indeed  now  beginning  to  tell  with  fierce 
power  on  the  brain  of  the  half-insane  young  man.  Nevertheless 
he  could  not  even  then  be  violent  with  Nelly  Kearney  ;  so,  ■ 
merely  remarking  in  an  injured  tone,  "  You're  agen  me  as  well 
as  the  rest,  an'  I  don't  care  now  what  becomes  o'  me,"  he  sud- 
denly took  to  his  heels  and  ran  down  the  road  with  great 
swiftness. 

"  Follow  him,  Tim  Quinn — follow  him!"  Father  Donoghue 
called  out.  "  He  is  capable  of  doing  himself  or  others  mischief." 

Tim  needed  no  second  bidding  ;  and  Nelly  Kearney,  who  was 
not  bidden  at  all,  likewise  took  to  running  in  pursuit. 

Having  gazed  after  them  till  a  bend  of  the  road  shut  them  out 
from  view,  the  priest,  with  a  troubled  countenance,  returned  to 
his  little  garden  and  his  breviary. 

Mr.  Dowse  stretched  his  long  neck  over  the  hedge,  and 
watched  him  enter.  Then  he  crossed  to  the  road,  which  he 
pursued  in  the  direction  of  Dunahurly,  often  rubbing  his  hands 
gleefully,  and  muttering  with  his  most  disagreeable  leer  : 

"  Great  news  for  Kit  Clinch — great  news  entirely !  And  I 
thiuk  I  see  my  way  to  making  it  good  for  myself — he-he !" 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  FLOWER  OF  ARTANE.  * 
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The  flow'rs,  one  and  many, 

Are  blooming  for  Annie  ; 
The  Summer  clouds  melt  into  nourishing  rain  ; 

The  daisy  springs  up, 

And  the  bright  buttercup 
Is  dotting  the  meadows  with  saffron  agaia  ; 

The  email  birds  adore  her, 

They  fly  on  before  her, 
And  pour  out  their  songs  in  a  soft  mellow  strain ; 

The  blackbirds  and  thrushes 

Peep  out  from  the  bushes 
To  gaze  upon  Annie,  the  Flower  of  Artane, 

The  linnets  and  wild  doves 

Breathe  forth  their  fond  mild  loves  ; 
The  cuckoo  in  Summer  takes  up  the  refrain  ; 

The  siauous  river 

Would  fain  be  her  mirror, 
Reflecting  her  image  with  joy  back  again  ; 

Ere  her  hand  the  tree  reaches 

The  ripe  melting  peaches 
Are  stooping  to  meet  it — not  one  would  remain ; 

The  day  god  unfurls 

His  beams  in  the  curls 
Of  beautiful  Annie,  the  Flower  of  Artane. 


THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Flemins, 
Author  of   "Drifted  Apart." 

Chaptek  XXX. 

"  I  never  thought  to  see  it  again,  the  dear  old  place.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  can  ever  seem  so  much  like  home  to  me  as  Bright- 
brook.    It  is  good,  good,  good  to  be  back  !" 

So  says  little  Leo,  drawing  a  long,  contented  breath.  She 
stands  leaning  against  a  brown  tree  trunk,  her  hat  in  her  hand, 
the  sunshine  sifting  down  upon  her  like  a  rain  of  gold,  flocking 
her  pink  cambric  dress,  her  braided  dark  hair,  her  sweet,  soft- 
cut  face,  the  great  black  velvety  eyes. 

Those  dark  eyes  gaze  with  a  wistful  light  in  the  direction  of 
Abbott  Wood,  whither  she  has  not  yet  been.  Sitting  in  a  rus- 
tic chair  near,  Frank  Livingston  looks  at  her,  thinking,  artist- 
like, what  an  unconscious  picture  she  makes  of  herself,  and  with 
something  deeper,  perhaps,  than  mere  artist  admiration  in  hia 
eyes. 

They  are  all  here,  the  Lamar  family,  and  have  been  for  two 
days.  To  Leo  it  is  as  though  they  had  never  quitted  it.  The 
villa,  the  village,  the  faces  of  Frank  and  Olga,  everything  seems 
as  if  she  had  only  left  yesterday.  The  gap  of  years  is  bridged 
over  ;  she  is  rich  and  prosperous  Leo  Abbott  once  more.  Only 
her  old  home  she  has  not  seen  ;  she  longs  to  go,  but  dreads  to 
ask. 

In  an  invalid  chair  close  by,  sits  her  brother,  very  much  of 
an  invalid  still,  pallid  and  thin  to  a  most  interesting  degree,  and 
petted  by  all  the  womenkind  until  Livingston  declares  in  dis- 
gust the  after  coddling  must  be  ten  times  harder  for  Lamar  to 
bear  up  against  than  the  fever  bout.  Olga  is  an  exception. 
Olga,  now  that  she  has  gotten  him  safely  here,  feels  a  limitless 
content,  but  she  does  not  "coddle."  She  watches  the  returning 
appetite,  the  growing  strength,  the  gradual  return  to  life  and 
health,  with  a  gladness,  a  thankfulness  words  are  weak  to  tell, 
but  she  pets  not  at  all.  She  treats  him  a  trifle  more  tenderly, 
perhaps,  than  the  Geoffry  Lamar,  vigorous  of  strength  and  life, 
of  some  weeks  back  ;  but,  feel  as  she  may,  Olga  Ventnor  is  not 
one  to  wear  her  heart  on  her  sleeve  for  any  man,  sick  or  well. 
She  is  a  fair,  a  gracious,  a  lovely  young  hostess,  full  of  all  gentle 
care  for  the  comfort  of  her  guests  ;  but  Geoflfry  is  her  moiher'a 
especial  province,  and  to  her  mother  she  quietly  leaves  him. 

It  is  rather  against  his  will,  truth  to  tell,  that  Dr.  Lamar  is 
here  at  all ;  but  very  little  voice  was  given  him  in  the  matter 
— his  faint  objections  were  overruled  by  a  vast  majority,  and 
he  was  en  route  hither  almost  before  he  knew  it. 

Colonel  Ventnor  had  come  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  alarmed 
for  their  safety,  and,  finding  the  patient  convalescent,  had  waited 
a  few  days,  and  abducted  him,  willy  nilly.  The  cottage  had 
been  shut  up,  and  the  family  are  safely  here,  reouper.ating  in 
the  fresh,  sea  scented  breezes  of  Brightbrook,  and  Olga  and 
Leo,  at  least,  in  their  hidden  hearts,  supremely  happy. 

For  Frank  and  Gdoffry — well,  their  roses  are  certainly  not 
thornless.  For  Geoffry,  he  finds  himself  yielding  irresistibly 
to  the  spell  of  other  days,  and  it  threatens  to  be  a  fatal  spell. 
In  those  other  days  it  was  different — he  might  have  hoped  then 
— now  hope  would  only  be  another  name  for  presumption.  He 
has  loved  Olga  ever  since  he  can  remember,  it  seems  to  him,  and 
even  when  he  thought  her  assigned  to  Livingston,  had  hoped, 
feeling  confident  of  being  able  to  hold  his  own  with  that  care- 
less wooer.  But  all  that  has  been  changed.  In  those  days  he 
was  the  heir-presumptive  of  a  very  rich  man  ;  in  these  days  he 
is  a  penniless  doctor,  able  to  earn  his  daily  bread,  and  lictle 
more.  And  for  all  the  best  years  of  his  life  it  seems  likely  to 
be  so.  For  liimself,  he  has  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  it — has 
not  been  unhappy  ;  but  now — now,  after  this  inopportune  visit, 
after  long  days  spent  in  her  society,  it  will  be  different.  He 
can  hardly  love  her  better,  and  yet  he  dreads  to  stay.  Ho  will 
spoil  his  life  for  nothing,  a  hopeless  passion  will  mar  all  that  is 
beet  in  him,  a  love  she  must  never  know  of  will  consume  hia 
life,  eat  out  his  heart  with  useless  longings  and  regrets. 

Meantime  Joanna  speeds  on  by  day  and  by  night  on  her  long 
journey  to  her  mother.  Her  prediction  has  proven  true,  she 
does  not  take  the  fever.    And  the  doctor  tells  them  all  iliat  to 
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her  indefatigable  nursing  more  than  anything  else  do  they  owe 
Geotfry'a  life. 

"  Thank  her  if  you  can,  young  man,"  Dr.  Morgan  says,  "she 
never  spared  herself  by  night  or  day.  But  for  her  you  would 
be  a  dead  man  this  morning." 

But  Geoifry  does  not  even  try  to  thank  her — there  are  things 
for  which  mere  words,  be  they  never  so  eloquent,  are  a  poor 
return.  Others  overwhelm  her  with  tears  and  gratitude — his 
mother,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ventnor.  Olga  says  little,  but  it  is  at 
her  J oanna  looks.  She  is  very  pale  in  these  days,  with  a  tense 
sort  of  look  in  her  blue  eyes,  but  she  holds  herself  well  in  hand, 
and  even  Joanna  turns  away  disappointed  from  that  still, 
proudly  calm  face.  Only  when  they  say  good  bye  does  a  glimpse 
of  Olga's  heart  appear.  She  is  the  last  to  say  it,  and  they  are 
alone.  She  has  held  out  her  hand  at  first  with  a  smile,  and  the 
conventional  good  wishes  for  a  pleasant  journey.  Suddenly  she 
flings  her  arms  arouud  Joanna's  neck  and  holds  her  almost 
wildly  to  her. 

"  You  have  saved  his  life,"  she  whispers,  kissing  her  again 
and  again.    "  I  will  love  you  while  I  live  for  that." 
And  then  she  is  gone. 

Joanna  looks  after  her,  a  glad,  relieved,  triumphant  smile  on 
her  face. 

"  It  is  so  then,"  she  says,  softly,  "  in  spite  of  all — in  spite  of 
pride.    I  am  so  glad — so  very,  very  glad." 

And  now  they  are  all  here,  and  the  five  last  miserable  years 
seem  to  drift  awaj^,  and  the  old  time — "  the  time  of  roses" — 
comes  back.  Leo  visits  Abbott  Wood  to  her  heart's  content,  no 
one  objects,  and  wanders  sadly  under  the  trees,  and  down  by 
the  blue  Summer  sea,  through  the  glowing  rooms,  speaking  of 
her  mother's  refined  taste,  her  father's  boundless  wealth. 

Poor  papa !  Leo's  tender  little  heart  is  sad  for  him  yet. 
Here  is  the  chapel,  beautiful  St.  Waiburga's,  with  its  radiant 
saints  on  golden  back-grounds,  the  crimson  and  purple  and 
golden  glass  casting  rays  of  rainbow  light  on  the  coloured 
marbles  of  the  floor,  the  carven  pulpit  with  its  angel  faces  from 
which  Mr.  Lamb's  meek  countenance  used  to  beam  down  on 
them  all.  Up  yonder  is  the  organ  where  mamma  used  to  sit  and 
play  Mozart  and  Haydn  on  Sunday  afternoons.  How  silent, 
how  sad,  how  changed,  it  all  is  now.  Here  is  her  own  white 
and  blue  chamber,  with  its  lovely  picture  of  Christ  blessing 
little  children,  its  guardian  angels  on  brackets,  her  books,  and 
toilet  things,  all  as  they  used  to  be. 

Here  is  GeofFry's  room,  bare  enough  and  without  carpet,  for 
his  tastes  were  preternaturally  austere  in  those  days,  with  lots 
of  space,  and  little  else,  except  an  iron  bedstead,  and  tables,  and 
chairs.  And  books,  of  course — everywhere  books.  And  a 
horrid  skeleton  in  a  closet  on  wires,  and  a  dismal  skull  grinning 
at  her  uuoer  glass. 

Leo  gets  out  again  as  quickly  as  may  be,  with  a  shudder  at 
GeoiFs  dreadful  tastes.  Her  first  visit  leaves  her  very  sad  and 
thoughtful  :  she  loves  every  tree  in  the  old  place,  every  room 
in  the  stately  house,  and  it  is  never  to  be  home  to  her  any 
more  !  It  is  Joanna's,  and,  of  course,  she  is  glad  of  that.  No 
good  too  good  can  come  to  Joanna  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  makes 
her  heart  ache.  She  may  come  to  it  as  a  visitor,  but  dear,  dear 
Abbott  Wood  will  never  be  home  any  more. 

No  one  else  goes — not  her  mother,  not  her  brother  ;  they  drive 
in  every  other  direction,  never  in  that.  Leo  goes  often,  and 
frequent  going  blunts  the  first  sharp  feeling  of  loss  and  pain. 
Another  sense  of  loss  and  pain,  keener  yet,  follows  this.  What 
has  she  done  to  Frank  1  He  is  her  friend  no  more  ;  he  avoids 
her  indeed  ;  he  is  never  her  escort  if  he  can  help  it.  Some- 
times he  cannot  help  it.  Olga,  in  her  imperious  fashion,  orders 
him  to  go  and  take  care  of  Leo,  and  not  let  the  child  come  to 
harm  moving  about  alone.  Leo  tries  to  assert  herself,  and  sum- 
mon pride  to  her  aid  ;  but  Leo  in  the  role  of  a  haughty  maiden 
is  a  failure.  The  sensitive  lips  quiver,  like  the  lips  of  a  grieved 
child  ;  the  velvet  black  eyes  grow  dewy  and  deep,  with  tears 
hardly  held  back.  What  has  she  done  to  make  Frank  dislike 
her  ?  He  used  not  be  like  this  ;  he  used  to  be  nice,  and  atten- 
tive, and  polite.  But  it  is  so  no  more.  He  goes  with  her  when 
he  must,  and  talks  to  her  after  a  constrained  fashion,  and  looks 
at  her  furtively,  and  seems  guilty  when  caught  in  the  act. 
hy  should  he  look  guilty,  and  glance  hastily  away  1    There  is 


no  harm  in  looking  at  her — Leo  has  a  secret  consciousness  that 
she  is  not  bad  to  look  at.  She  cannot  be  entirely  miserable 
over  the  loss  of  her  old  home  while  she  every  day  grows  more 
and  more  miserable  over  the  loss  of  her  friend. 

And  the  days  go  on,  and  the  weeks  pass,  and  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember is  here.  They  have  heard  from  Joanna.  Mrs.  Abbott 
has  had  a  brief  letter,  very  brief.  She  has  reached  her  journey's 
end  in  safety  ;  she  has  found  her  mother,  has  taken  her  from 
the  asylum,  and,  after  a  week  or  two  of  rest,  will  return.  She 
sends  her  love  to  all.  There  is  no  more.  It  is  singularly  short, 
and  business  like,  and  to  the  point.  She  writes  to  no  one  else. 
Livingston  hardly  knows  whether  he  sorry  or  relieved.  He 
has  asked  her  to  write,  but  she  has  made  no  promise.  In  a  fort- 
night, she  will  be  back,  and  then  They  will  bear  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  engagement  better  now  than  they  would  have 
done  a  month  ago.  After  all,  it  is  as  well  he  waited.  All  sing 
pyeans  in  Joanna's  praise  now.  He  grows  a  trifle  weary  some- 
times listening.    It  is  all  true,  no  doubt ;  she  is  a  noble  woman  ; 

he  will  never  be  half  worthy  of  her,  at  his  best,  but  He 

looks  across  at  Leo,  sitting,  listlessly  enough,  ia  a  garden  chair, 
her  hands  lying  idly  on  her  lap,  her  mignonne  face  pale  and 
spiritless,  the  soft  black  eyes  heavy-lidded  and  tired-looking. 
The  sweet,  childish  mouth  has  a  pathetic  little  droop  ;  she  looks 
sorry,  or  lonely,  or  something.  He  starts  up  impatiently,  and 
goes  oS,  angry  with  himself — his  fate — all  the  world. 

And  now  the  Lamars  begin  to  talk  of  going — Geoffry  indeed 
has  been  impatiently  talking  of  it,  and  thinking  of  it,  for  some 
time,  but  has  been  met  by  such  a  storm  of  reproach  for  his  un- 
seemly haste,  that  he  has  been  forced  to  desist.  But  against  hia 
better  judgment  always  ;  and  now  he  will  go.  His  work  awaits 
him.  Dr.  Morgan  writes  sarcastically  to  inquire  if  he  has  fallen 
into  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber  up  there  in  his  sylvan  Sleepy 
Hollow.  He  is  perfectly  well  again,  no  plea  of  invalidism  can 
be  put  forth  to  detain  him,  and  his  resolution  is  taken.  To- 
morrow he  goes.  His  mother  and  sister  can  remain  another 
week,  if  they  choose,  while  he  has  the  cottage  put  in  order. 
They  do  choose,  overwhelmed  by  the  hospitable  pressing  of  the 
Ventnors,  and  so  it  is  decided. 

The  last  evening  has  come.  Leo  is  away  on  one  of  her  long 
rambles,  and,  for  a  wonder,  Livingston  is  with  her.  It  is  the 
hour  of  sunset.  Colonel  Ventnor,  his  daughter,  and  Dr.  Lamar 
linger  on  the  lawn.  The  lovely  after-glow,  the  exquisite  rose- 
light  of  a  perfect  September  day  yet  lingers  in  the  sky  ;  a 
faintly  salt  breeze  comes  fresh  from  the  ocean,  and  stirs  the 
sleeping  flowers.  On  the  piazza,  at  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
the  elder  ladies  sit,|and  after  a  little  the  colonel  feels  called  upon 
to  join  them.  Then  Geoffry  throws  himself  on  the  dry,  crisp 
grass,  rather  tired  after  a  long  day's  rambling,  and  Olga,  with  a 
smile,  seats  herself  on  a  grassy  knoll  close  by. 

"I  know  you  are  used  up,  if  you  would  but  own  it,"  she  is 
saying.  "Jam,  and  do  not  mind  confessing  it  in  the  least. 
Ten  miles  is  as  much  as  I  ever  want  to  do  at  once.  I  fear  it 
was  hardly  wise  of  you,  not  yet  fully  strong,  to  go  as  far  as  you 
did." 

"  You  will  insist  on  keeping  m&  on  the  sick  list,"  he  answers. 
"  I  believe  I  am  as  strong  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  I  might 
have  gone  ajweek  ago  with  perfect  safety.  My  walk  will  do  me 
no  harm.    And  it  is  for  the  last  time." 

There  is  a  pause.  His  voice  is  regretful — it  ia,  hard  to  go, 
A  little  frown  deepens  between  Miss  Ventnor's  eyebrows. 

"  I  hate  last  time,"  she  says,  petulantly.  "  I  hate  saying 
good-bye.  Every  year  I  live,  every  friend  I  part  with,  I  hate  it 
more  and  more.  They  are  the  two  hardest,  hatefulest  words  in 
the  language.  You  must  like  it  though,  you  appear  so  despe- 
rately anxious  to  say  it,  and  get  rid  of  us." 

He  looks  up  at  her.  She  is  very  lovely,  but  she  ia  always 
that.  Her  hat  lies  on  her  lap,  her  delicate  face  is  ever  so  little 
flushed,  ever  so  little  petulant,  her  blue  eyes  have  an  almost 
irate  sparkle.  She  is  dressed  in  pale,  blue,  crisp,  silky  cool,  a 
cluster  of  pink  rosea  in  her  breast,  another  in  her  hair.  She 
looks  all  azure  and  roses,  golden  hair,  and  flower  face.  He 
turns  away  his  eyes,  slightly  dazzled. 

"  Do  you  believe  that,"  he  asks  quietly — "  that  I  am  glad  to 
go?" 

"It  looks  like  it,  I  confess.    You  have  talked  of  nothing  else 


but  going  ever  since  you  came.  And  now  you  will  leave  ua  to- 
morrow, though  the  heavens  fall." 

"  It  would  have  been  wiser  if  I  had  never  come,"  he  says, 
still  very  quietly  ;  "it  would  have  been  wiser  for  me  if  I  had 
gone  the  moment  I  was  able.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  this,  but, 
Olga,  cannot  yon.  see — do  you  not  know  the  reason  1" 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  she  answers,  still  petulant,  although  the 
deepening  flush  on  her  cheek  tells  another  story.  "  I  know  you 
are  very  perverse,  and  are  longing  to  be  ofl'  among  your  fever 
patients,  and  to  catch  it  if  possible  over  again  yourself." 

"  Would  you  care  if  I  did— would  you  care  if  I  did  ]"he  says, 
then  quickly  checks  himself.  "No,"  he  says,  "  do  not  answer 
that  question.  I  had  no  right  to  ask  it — 1  recall  it,  and  beg 
your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  this  much,  Olga — to  say 
anything — but,  having  said  it  in  spite  of  myself,  let  me  say  yet 
more.    I  love  you,  Olga,  1  love  you  with  my  whole  heart." 

There  is  a  startling  pause.  Miss  Ventnor  catches  her  breath, 
but  makes  no  other  sign. 

"  Once  I  might  have  said  this  with  something  of  a  good  grace," 
GeoS'ry  goes  on;  "that  day  has  gone  by.  I  loved  you  even 
then,  Olga.  I  can  recall  no  time  when  I  did  not.  But  the  de- 
luge came — the  whole  world  changed  for  me  ;  we  parted,  and  I 
never  thought  to  see  you  again.  I  did  not  forget  you  ;  I  never 
could.  You  were  the  one  fair  woman  in  the  world  for  me,  but 
I  never  wished  to  meet  you  more.  That  way  madness  lay.  But 
who  is  stronger  than  his  fate  ?  You  came — we  haee  met,  I  am 
here,  I  am  at  your  feet,  I  am  saying  this.  My  whole  heart  is 
yours,  perhaps  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  I  am  to 
tell  you  this.  It  is  presumption  I  know,  but  I  know,  too,  you 
will  not  look  on  it  in  that  light.  We  have  been  such  old  friends, 
Olga,  that  you  will  listen,  and  pity,  and  forgive." 

Pity  and  forgive  !    And  he  asks  nothing  but  that. 

*'  I  meant  to  go  and  say  nothing" — all  this  time  he  has  hardly 
stirred  from  his  recumbent  position,  hardly  let  a  touch  of  the 
excitement  that  thrills  him  creep  into  his  voice — it  is  the  most 
passive-looking  of  love-making,  and  yet  is  full  of  repressed 
passion  and  fire.  "  I  meant  to  depart  and  make  no  sign.  But 
my  love  is  stronger  than  my  judgment.  And  after  all  it  can  do 
no  harm.  You  will  forget,  and  I  will  take  my  dreams  with  me, 
and  be  the  less  miserable  for  knowing  that  you  have  heard  and 
understood.  If  I  were  a  richer  man  I  would  plead  very  dif- 
ferently. It  is  that  I  am  so  absolutely  poor  that  gives  me 
courage  to  speak  at  all.  Despair,  you  know,  is  a  free  man — 
Hope  is  a  coward.  When  we  have  nothing  to  hope  for,  we  have 
nc  thing  to  fear.  Say  you  forgive  me,  Olga,  and  are  still  my 
friend  in  spite  of  this." 

"  I  will  say  it,"  she  answers,  with  a  great  effort,  "and,  if  you 
wish — more." 

He  turns  and  looks  at  her,  surprise  in  his  face,  little  else. 
Certainly  there  is  no  gleam  of  hope.  He  has  settled  it  so  com- 
pletely with  himself  that  it  is  impossible  she  can  care  for  him, 
that  it  is  not  for  one  faltering  reply  to  upset  his  theory. 

"  Olga  !"  he  says. 

Her  head  is  averted,  her  cheek  is  crimson,  her  eyes  are  down- 
cast, her  fingers  pluck  nervously  at  the  tufts  of  grass  and  wild 
flowers. 

"  01.ga,"  he  says  again,  and  this  time  there  is  a  wild,  incre- 
dulous flash  of  delight  in  his  eyes,  "  Olga !" 

"Oh,"  she  breaks  out,  brokenly,  "cannot  you  see?  Why 
will  you  force  me  to  speak  ?  I  will  not  speak !"  with  a  flash 
from  the  great  blue  eyes. 

She  rises  suddenly  to  her  feet,  and  scatters  a  shower  of  pink 
petals  over  her  lover,  and  over  the  grass. 

"  Olga,"  is  all  he  can  say,  in  his  whirl  of  amazement,  incre- 
dulity, of  mad,  new  joy. 

There  is  a  struggle.  Then  all  at  once  she  stoops,  and,  lightly 
as  the  touch  of  thistle- down,  her  lips  rest  on  his  forehead. 

"  If  you  can  leave  me — now,"  she  says,  flushed,  frightened  at 
her  own  temerity,  breathless,  laughingly,  "go  !" 

And  as  she  speaks,  she  turns,  and,  swiftly  aa  a  fawn  flies,  is 
gone. 

(to  BB  CONTlNtJED.) 


"Ah,  me!"  sighed  a  pawnbroker's  wife,  "what  a  loan-sum 
life  we  lead !" 


MY  BROWN-HAIRED  GIRL 

BY  JOHN  MTJRDOCK. 

Mavonmeen  O  !  mavonrueen  0  I 

I  think  of  you  and  I  dream  of  yon — 
Both  night  and  day  naught  oke  1  do, 

Mavourneen  0  I  mavourneen  O  I 
Mo  craoibhin  cno* — 

My  gra  gal  brown-haired  colleen  0. 

Mavourneen  O  !  mavourneen  0  I 

Since  when  we  parted,  each  broken-hearted, 
And  o'er  the  waves,  love,  1  had  started, 

Mavourneen  O  !  mavourneen  0  ! 
Mo  craoibhin  cno  1 

I  ne'er  forgot  you,  my  collen  O  ! 

Mavourneen  0  !  mavourneen  0  ! 

My  exile's  dreary,  my  heart  is  weary, 

I'm  ever  longing  for  j  ou,  my  dearie, 
Mavourneen  O  !  mavourneea  O  ! 

Mo  craoibhin  cno — 
For  you  I  am  yearning,  my  colleen  0  ! 

Mavourneen  O  !  mavourneen  0  ! 

Your  lock  of  hair  I  ever  wear — 

A  potent  charm  for  every  care, 
Mavourneen  0  !  mavourneen  O  ! 

Mo  craoibhm  cno  ! 
My  collen's  own  brown  coolin  0  ! 

Mavourneen  0  !  mavourneen  O  ! 

The  black  tears  fall  as  you  I  call ! 

The  exile's  grief  hath  me  in  thrall, 
Mavourneen  0  !  mavourneen  O  I 

Mo  craoibhin  cno  ! 
I  mourn  my  fate,  my  colleen  0  ! 

Mavourneen  0  !  mavourneen  0  ! 
The  days  that  were  I  the  days  that  were  I 
The  days  that  come  ^gain  shall  ne'er  ! 

Mavourneen  O  !  mavourneen  0  ! 
Mo  craoibhin  cno  ! 

We  knew  not  care,  my  coUeen  0  ! 

Mavourneen  O  !  mavourneen  0  !| 

Our  troth  we  plighted,  with  love  delighted  ; 
But  Time's  black  malice  hath  it  blighted, 

Mavourneen  0  !  mavourneen  O  ! 
Mo  croibhin  cno  ! 

Our  love  is  hopeless,  my  colleen  0  ! 

Mavourneen  0  !  mavourneen  0  ! 

When  life  shall  end  it,  then  death  shall  mend  it ; 

For  some  good  reason  doth  Heaven  send  it, 
Mavourneen  0  !  mavourneen  0  ! 

Mo  craoibhin  ceo  ! 
We'll  surely  meet  yet,  my  colleen  0  ! 

Mavourneen  O  !  mavourneen  0  ! 

I'll  thiuk  of  you,  and  I'll  dream  of  you — 
Both  night  and  day,  naught  else  I'll  do, 

Mavourneen  O  !  mavourneen  0  ! 
Mo  craoibhin  cno  ! 

My  gra-gal  colleen,  craoibhin  cno  I 

OLD  IRISH  BAi^DIC  STORIES. 
III.— THE  PURSUIT  OF  DIARMUID  AND  GRAINNE, 

(continued  from  otjr  last.) 

Diarmuid  then  told  Hugh  and  Aongua  a  story  of  the  treachery 
of  Fionn  MacCumhail  to  Conan  ;  and  afterwards  he  said  : 

"Now,  0  children  of  Moirne,  choose  between  a  combat  be- 
tween you  and  me  for  my  head,  or  between  you  and  the  giant 
for  the  berries." 

They  said  they  preferred  to  combat  with  Diarmuid  first. 

*  Literally,  "  my  cluster  of  nuts  ;"  figuratively,  "mynnt-brown 
girL"    "Craoibhin"'  is  pronounced  like  "  creevin." 
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Whereupon  it  was  agreed  that  the  form  of  battle  should  be  a 
trial  of  the  strength  of  their  arms  (without  weapons).  Diarmuid 
overcame  them  both,  and  bound  them  firm  and  fast  to  the 
ground. 

"  Thou  hast  fought  that  fight  well,"  said  Grainne,  "  and  now 
I  conceive  a  desire  for  those  berries,  and  I  feel  I  shall  not  live 
unless  I  get  a  taste  of  them." 

"  Do  not  ask  me  to  break  my  compact  with  the  giant,"  says 
Diarmuid,  "  for  even  if  I  broke  peace  with  |him  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  take  his  berries." 

"Loose  our  bonds,"  said  the  children  of  Moirne,  "  and  we  will 
go  with  thee,  and  will  lay  down  our  lives  for  thee." 

"  You  shall  not  come  with  me,"  said  Diarmuid. 

"  Then  slacken  the  bonds  on  us,"  said  they,  "  and'let  us  wit- 
ness thy  combat  with  the  giant.  We  ask  this  favour  before  thou 
cut  the  heads  off  our  bodies," 

Diarmuid  did  so,  and  they  three  went  to  the  giant,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  asleep  when  they  arrived.  Diarmuid  gave  the  giant 
a  kick  which  awoke  him  from  his  sleep  ;  and  when  he  looked  up 
and  saw  Diarmuid  there,  he  said  : 

"  Diarmuid,  art  thou  come  to  break  peace  with  me  ?" 

"  It  is  not  my  wish  to  break  peace  with  thee,"  said  Diarmuid; 
"  but  Grainne,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  wished  for  some  berries. 
It  is  to  ask  a  handful  of  them  for  her  that  I  am  come. " 

"  I  give  thee  my  word,"  said  the  giant,  "  that  she  shall  never 
taste  one  of  them." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  you,"  said  Diarmuid,  "  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  am  here  to  get  some  berries,  and  that  I  will 
have  them,  whether  by  fair  means  or  by  force." 

The  giant  having  heard  this,  stood  up,  and  taking  his  iron  bar, 
swung  it  around  his  shoulder,  and  dealt  three  heavy  blows  on 
Diarmuid,  which  did  him  some  hurt. 

But  Diarmuid  threw  aside  his  weapons,  and  made  one  spring 
upon  the  giant,  caught  the  iron  bar  in  his  two  hands,  and 
wrested  it  from  him.  He  lifted  the  giant  off  the  earth,  swung 
him  round  his  body,  hurled  him  to  the  earth  again,  and  with 
the  iron  bar  he  struck  the  giant  three  mighty  strokes,  which 
drove  his  brains  out. 

Diarmuid  sat  dojirn  to  rest,  and  told  the  children  of  Moirne 
to  bury  the  giant  under  the  sweepings  of  the  forest.  They 
dragged  the  giant  after  them  into  a  woody  place,  and  buried 
him  under  ground  lest  Grainne  should  see  him. 

Grainne  then  came  up,  and  Diarmuid  said  to  her  : 

"There  are  the  berries  you  asked  for  ;  pluck  what  pleases 
you  of  them," 

"My  word,"  says  iGrainne,  "I  will  not  taste  a  berry  of 
them  but  that  which  thy  hand  shall  pluck," 

Diarmuid  arose  and  plucked  the  berries  for  Grainne  and  the 
children  of  Moirne,  to  whom  he  said  : 

"  Take  what  you  please  of  the  berries  to  Fionn,  and  say  to 
him  that  you  yourself  slew  the  great  giant," 

"We  give  you  our  word,"  said  they,  "that,  no  matter  how 
few  we  bring,  we  grudge  them  to  him, " 

The  children  of  Moirne  thanked  Diarmuid  for  the  berries, 
and  went  their  way  to  where  Fionn  and  the  Fians  of  Erin  were, 
Fionn  asked  them  all  tidings  about  themselves  and  their  jour- 
ney, to  which  they  answered  : 

"  We  have  slain  the  great  giant,  we  have  brought  thee  the 
berries  of  Dooras,  and  we  now  hope  for  peace," 

Fionn  took  the  berries  iijto  his  hand,  smelled  them,  and 
said  : 

"  I  give  my  word  that  it  was  Diarmuid  gathered  these  berries, 
after  having  slain  the  giant,  so  I  will  go  myself  to  the  tree  to 
see  if  he  be  still  alive.  However,  it  is  not  a  bit  better  for  you 
that  you  have  brought  me  these  berries,  for  you  shall  not  get 
your  fathers'  place  among  the  Fians  unless  you  give  more  eric 
for  the  death  of  my  father." 

Fionn  then  called  together  the  seven  standing  armies  of  the 
Fians,  and  with  them  set  out  for  the  quicken  tree  in  Dooras. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  quicken  tree  it  was  midday,  and  Fionn 
said  he  would  remain  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  till  the  heat  of  the 
day  should  be  past ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  know  that  Diarmuid  is 
in  the  tree." 

"Do  you  imagine,  0  Fionn,"  says  Oisin,  "that  Diarmuid 


would  remain  in  the  tree  knowing  that  you  were  after  him  to 
kUl  him  V 

Fionn  heeded  not ;  but  said  to  Oisin  : 

"  I  will  play  thee  a  game  of  chess."* 

They  sat  down  each  side  of  the  chess  board,  and  Fionn  played 
so  that  Oisin  had  but  one  move  to  make  to  save  his  game,  when 
Fionn  said  to  him  : 

"  Thou  hast  one  move  to  make,  Oisin,  to  save  thy  game,  and 
there  is  not  one  by  to  tell  thee  that  move." 

Diarmuid  was  looking  on  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  grieved 
much  that  he  could  not  be  below  to  tell  the  move  to  Oisin.  But 
he  plucked  a  berry  and  aimed  it  at  the  piece  that  should  be 
moved.  Oisin  understood,  moved  the  piece,  and  turned  the 
game  against  Fionn.  Oisin  got  into  a  similar  difiiculty,  and 
Diarmuid  threw  another  berry  on  the  piece  that  should  be 
moved,  which  was  the  cause  of  turning  the  game  a  second  time 
against  Fionn.  They  played  on  until  one  move  would  give 
Oisin  the  game,  when  Diarmuid  a;?ain  struck  the  piece  that 
should  be  moved,  and,  in  consequence,  Oisin  won  the  game. 

The  Fians  rejoiced  much  that  Oisin  had  won ;  but  Fionn 
said  : 

"  I  wonder  not  that  Oisin.won  the  game  since  Diarmuid  has 
been  aiding  him." 

"It  is,  a  sign  of  weakness  in  thee,  Fionn,"  feays  Oscar,  "to 
think  that  Diarmuid  would  remain  in  the  tree,  and  thou  watch- 
ing to  take  his  life," 

"  Which  of  us  is  right,  Diarmuid,"  Fionn  called  out,  "  Oscar 
or  I  ?" 

"  Thou  didst  never  err,  Fionn,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  for  I  and 
Graiane  are  here." 

Thereupon  Fionn  arose  and  ordered  his  men  to  form  a  circle 
round  the  tree,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  warned 
them  under  pain  of  death  not  to  let  Diarmuid  pass  out. 

Aongus  of  the  Boyne  knew  the  difficulty  Diarmuid  was  in, 
and  came  to  his  succour.  He  said  to  Diarmuid  that  he  would 
save  Grainne. 

"  Take  her,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  and  if  I  be  alive  this  evening 
I  will  follow  thee  ;  but  if  I  am  killed,  restore  Grainne  to  her 
father  at  Tara." 

A.ongus  threw  his  magic  cloak  over  Grainne,  and  both  de- 
parted unperceived  by  Fionn  and  the  Fians.  When  they  were 
gone,  Diarmuid  said  : 

' '  I  will  go  down  to  thee  now,  Fionn,  and  I  will  slaughter 
thee  and  thy  followers,  seeing  that  thoii  hast  no  mercy  for  me, 
but  rather  wiliest  my  death  ;  and  since  there  is  no  place  of 
refuge  or  safety  for  me  now  in  this  wide  world — since  I 
have  no  fi-ieud  or  fellow  on  earth — having  made  enemies  to 
myself  for  thy  sake — having  dealt  death  and  desolation  on  war- 
riors all  over  the  world  for  thy  sake — I  will  face  this  danger, 
and  1  swear,  Fionn,  that  I  will  sell  myself  very  dearly,  and  that 
thou  shalt  not  get  my  head  for  nothing." 

"  Diarmuid  is  telling  the  truth,"  said  Oioar.  "  Forgive  him 
— make  peace  with  him." 

"Not  for  all  eternity,"  says  Fioon.  "I  will  give  him  no 
peace  or  rest  till  1  get  satisfaction  for  the  slight  he  hath  cast 
upon  me." 

"  The  shame  is  thine,  0  Fionn,  to  have  said  so,"  says  Oisin  ; 
"and  I  give  the  word  of  a  warrior  that  unless  the  aky  fall  on 
me  or  the  earth  swallow  me  I  will  not  suffer  thee  or  the  Fians 
of  Erin  to  cut  or  wound  him.  I  take  his  body  and  his  life 
under  my  protection,  and  I  will  defend  him  against  the  men  of 
Erin.  So  come  down,  Diarmuid,  out  of  that  tree,  and  I  pledge 
my  valour  that  no  harm  shall  be  done  thee  this  day." 

Diarmuid  arose  and  stood  out  upon  a  bough  of  the  tree,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  his  spears,  he  went  with  a  light  airy  bound  beyond 
the  ranks  of  the  Fians  of  Erin,  and  went  his  way  till  he  came  to 
the  Boyne,  where  he  found  Grainne  and  Aongus. 

Howbeit  Aongus  went  next  morning  to  Fionn  and  Cormac  to 
ask  for  peace  for  Diarmuid,  and  peace  was  established  between 
them  which  lasted  for  many  years. 

One  night  Diarmuid  heard  the  voice  of  a  hound  in  his  sleep, 
which  caused  him  to  start  up  alarmed.  He  lay  down  to  rest 
again,  but  no  sleep  returned.     He  heard  the  voice  of  the  hound 

*  A  favourite  game  amongst  the  ancient  Irish. 


a  second  time.  He  then  fell  asleep,  and  he  heard  the  7oice  of 
the  hound  a  third  time.  He  then  arose,  and  taking  with  him 
his  weapons  and  his  dog,  went  out  in  search  of  the  hound.  He 
did  not  stop  or  stay  in  his  search  until  he  reached  the  summit 
of  Ben  Gulbain,*  where  he  found  Fiona  without  {soldier  or 
attendant. 

Diarmuid  did  not  salute  him,  but  he  inquired  of  him  if  he 
were  holding  chase.  Fionn  said  that  he  was  not,  but  that  a 
company  of  his  men  had  arisen  after  midnight  to  chase,  and 
that  one  of  their  hounds,  which  had  not  been  chained  with  the 
other  hounds,  broke  loose  from  the  rest  when  he  had  come  on 
the  track  of  a  wild  boar,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  been  retaken. 

Now  this  was  the  wild  enchanted  boar  of  Ben  Gulbain  which 
the  hound  was  in  pursuit  of.  "And,"  says  Fionn,  "  the  Fians 
are  making  a  useless  chase  after  him  ;  for  many  times  before 
he  eluded  them,  and  even  this  morning  he  has  slain  thirty  of 
our  men.  He  is  even  now  coming  fast  up  the  side  of  the  hill, 
whilst  the  Fians  are  fleeing  before  him,  so  let  us  go  hence  and 
leave  this  hill  to  himself." 

Diarmuid  said  : 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  him,  and  I  will  not  leave  the  hill  for  him. 
Do  thou  leave  me  Bran,f  with  Mac  an  Chuill."J 

"I  will  not," said  Fionn,  "for  of tentimea before  this  monster 
escaped  him." 

With  that  Fionn  went  away,  leaving  Diarmuid  alone  on  the 
mountain  ;  who  said  to  himself : 

"  Fionn,  it  is  to  slay  me  that  thou  hast  got  up  this  chase  ; 
but  if  it  is  fated  that  1  must  die  where  I  am,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  shun  that  fate." 

Diarmuid  then  let  loose  Mao  an  Chuill,  but  that  was  of  no  use, 
because  the  wild  monster  ran  away  from  him.  Diarmuid  put 
his  finger  into  the  silken  loop  of  the  Buidhe,  and  with  a 
careful  aim  he  struck  the  enchanted  monster  fair  in  the  forehead 
without  turning  a  bristle  or  inflicting  a  cut  or  wound. 

Diarmuid's  courage  grew  weak-  at  this  failure,  and  he  drew 
a  heavy  sword  from  its  sheath,  and  with  it  dealt  a  mighty  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  monster,  which  broke  the  sword  into  two 
parts  without  inflicting  cut  or  wound. 

Then  the  wild  monster  fiercely  sprang  at  Diarmuid,  so  that 
he  tore  up  the  ground  under  his  feet,  and  knocked  Diarmuid 
down  on  ihe  top  of  his  head,  and  when  he  arose  he  found  him- 
self with  a  leg  each  side  on  the  back  of  the  monster,  face  back- 
wards. 

The  monster  then  ran  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  with 
Diarmuid  in  this  position,  without  being  able  to  throw  him  off. 
He  then  ran  until  he  came  to  Eas  E.aadh§  (Assaroe),  and  re- 
turned by  the  path  he  went  till  he  again  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  without  being  able  to  throw  Diarmuid  off  his  back. 

Arrived  there,  he  flung  Diarmuid  on  the  ground,  and,  whilst 
he  was  down,  made  one  fearful  plunge  at  him  and  ripped  him 
open. 

For  all  that,  as  the  wild  wicked  monster  was  turning  to 
escapa,  Diarmuid  flung  at  him  the  hilt  of  the  sword  that  still 
remained  in  his  hand,  and  with  that  cast  knocked  out  his  brains, 
and  left  him  dead.  Hence  Rath  na  h-Amhrann||  is  the  name 
of  that  place  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  from  that  day  to  this. 

(to  be  continued.) 


CONFOUNDING  A  LIAR. 


A  collegian  on  being  asked  for  an  excuse  for  his  absence  from 
chapel  on  Sunday,  said  he  was  out  walking  and  was  so  far  from 
college  when  the  church  bells  rang  that  he  could  not  reach  the 
chapel  in  season,  and  so  attended  the  village  church. 

"  Who  preached  there  V  asked  the  professor. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  student,  "some  stranger." 

"  Indeed  !"  was  the  reverend  gentleman's  response.  "I  am 
surprised  you  did  not  recognise  me." 

*  A  mountain  in  county  Sligo. 
t  The  name  of  the  faithful  hound  of  Fionn,  before  mentioned  in 
this  story. 

J   Literally,  "  the  son  of  the  hazel,"  Diarmuid's  favourite  hound. 
§  The  Red  Cataract.  *  The  Rath  of  the  SwordhUt. 


THE  IDYL  OF  THE  PEACH. 


BY  THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 


The  golden  Melacatoon  i»  here  ; 

Its  downy  cheek  has  a  raddy  flush, 
And  brings  to  mind  my  buried  dear. 

With  gipsy  skin  and  sunset  blush, 
The  depths  of  her  lustrous  liquid  eyes 
Filled  to  the  brim  with  shy  surprise, 
When,  standing  there  the  leaves  among, 
I  whispered  love  with  faltering  tongue. 
And  earnest  strove  the  maid  to  woo 
In  the  orchard  where  the  peach-trees  grew. 

And  I  was  yonng,  and  she  was  young, 

And  I  was  fond,  and  she  was  fair  ; 
The  sunlight  fondly  stooped  and  flung 

A  flood  of  glory  on  her  there  ; 
Stveeter  than  woodland  minstrelsy 
The  tremulous  tone  of  her  voice  to  me, 
As,  drooping  on  my  fluttering  breast, 
Her  love  she  timidly  confessed  ; 
And  earth  seemed  past  and  heaven  in  view 
In  the  orchard  where  the  peach-trees  grew. 

Beneath  us  there  the  meadows  spread  ; 

Beyond  the  woodland  waved  Its  boughs  ; 
Some  bird  passed  singing  overhead. 

Tuning  its  wild  notes  to  our  vows  ; 
But  oharms  that  nature  there  displayed 
Drew  no  regard  from  youth  and  maid  ; 
Such  rapture  had  the  moment  brought, 
All  things  around  to  them  were  naught ; 
Each  all-in-all  to  each,  the  two, 
In  the  orchard  where  the  peach-trees  grew. 

And  there  we  planned  our  future  life. 
When  I  should  win  a  name  and  gold. 

And  back  return  to  claim  a  wife 

From  her  grim  father,  stern  and  old. 

And  she,  till  toil  should  conquer  fate, 

Would  at  the  hearthstone  patient  wait. 

And  so,  with  many  a  vow  of  truth. 

Parted  that  day  the  maid  and  youth  ; 

And  never  met  again  those  two 

In  the  orchard  where  the  peach-trees  grew, 

I  won  the  name  I  strove  to  win, 

I  gained  me  wealth  with  toil ;  and  then 

I  left  behind  the  city's  din 

And  sought  the  scenes  of  youth  again. 
Naught  stood  around  that  I  had  known  ; 
'I  found  the  air  and  sky  alone. 

Gone  was  the  meadow,  gone  the  wood  ; 

A  mansion  where  the  farm-houee  stood ; 
'And  they  had  built  a  village  new  • 

In  the  orchard  where  the  peach-trees  grew. 

They  showed  me  her  neglected  tomb — 
A  grave  in  the  valley  brier-grown, 

A  hollow  where  the  bluets  bloom, 
Some  remnants  of  a  shattered  stone. 

Whereon  the  comer  scarcely  reads 

A  name  among  the  moss  and  weeds — 

That  only  brings  the  past  to  me. 

And  with  the  eyes  of  my  heart  I  see 

A  loving  pair  unseen  by  yon 

In  the  orchard  where  the  peach-trees  grew. 

Here  in  this  Melacatoon  you  see 
Only  a  luscious  peach — no  more  ; 

It  has  a  talisman's  power  for  me 
The  early  rapture  to  restore. 

Beturns  with  this  the  love  that  lies 

Within  my  darling's  dove  like  eyes  ; 

Her  timid  fingers  touch  my  own  ; 

Fills  ear  and  soul  that  silvern  tone  ; 

She  meets  me,  loving,  fond,  and  true, 

In  the  orchard  where  the  peaches  grew. 
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AN  ADVENTURE  AT  KILLESTER. 

A  TRUE  TALE  OF  FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 


By  Aktane, 


I  li^e  a  Sunday  walk  in  any  kind  of  tolerable  weather  with 
any  kind  of  tolerable  companion,  and  have  always  considered  it 
a  great  treat ;  you  do  not  meet  the  disagreeable  people  whom 
^  you  have  to  encounter  on  week-days.  On  Sunday  the  devo- 
tional exercises  peculiar  to  the  day  seem  to  leave  a  visible  influ- 
ence on  the  countenance  ;  there  is  peace  and  rest,  perhaps  a  very 
short  respite  from  toil  and  its  fatigues,  from  avarice  and  its 
cravings,  from  poverty  and  its  responsibilities,  but  still  there  is 
a  respite.  For  six  days  of  the  week  the  current  of  human 
existence  is  broken  on  the  surface  or  its  velocity  is  increased, 
but  on  the  seventh  it  glides  with  noiseless  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible movement  in  a  placid  channel,  deep  and  expanded. 
1  love  on  such  a  day  to  see  the  face  of  society  assume  even  a 
temporary  smile,  and  to  mark  the  occasional  indications  of  en- 
joyment in  relaxation  from  toil,  and  relief  from  the  cared  of 
worldly  pursuits. 

On  such  a  day  some  months  ago  myself  and  my  friend  JTick 
Leahy  familiarly  known  amongst  our  mutual  acquaintances  as 
the  Little  Shah,"  started  for  our  usual  ramble  toward?  the 
northern  outskirts  of  Dublin.  I  suppose  it  must  be  on  account 
of  the  associations  of  childhood,  or  perhaps  a  pair  of  bright, 
roguish  eyes,  with  the  sweetest  little  rosebud  of  a  mouth  that 
ever  a  fellow—but  stop— may  have  something  to  do  with  it  ; 
be  it  as  it  will,  each  cosy  nook,  mossy  dell,  and  purling  stream 
m  that  direction  holds  a  charm  for  me  ;  there  seems- to  be  a 
melody  m  the  very  murmur  of  the  leafy  trees,  remindii,  j-  one  of 
those  who  were,  but  are  not  now,  its  happy  guests. 

Some  where  the  broad  Missouri's  tide 
Rolls  onward  to  the  ocean's  breast ; 
More  where  Aostralia's  eagles  glide 
Above  their  airy  rook  built  nest  ; 
Some  \7here  the  orange  and  the  pine 
Bloom  in  the  olive  land  of  Spain  ; 
Yet  as  they  quaff  the  ruby  wine 

Their  pledge  is  still  to  "loved  Artane." 
After  prayers  we  take  our  seats  on  the  top  of  the  Dollymount 
tramcar,  and  proceed  as  far  as  the  Crescent,  Clontarf.  Leaving 
the  car  at  this  point,  we  turn  up  the  Malahide  road,  by  the 
side  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  Marino,  the  verdant  sod  of  which 
has  often  resounded  to  the  tramp  of  the  glorious  Volunteers  of 
1/  82, 

Arrived  at  the  little  village  of  Donnycarney,  outside  the 
neatly-kept  "  pub,"  of  which  we  are  informed,  in  large  capitals, 
that  "none  but  John  Jameson's  four-year-old  is  sold  here,"  we 
pick  our  way  through  pigs,  goats,  and  healthy  but  dirty-faced 
children,  whose  usual  amusement  is  that  not  over-cleanly  one  of 
making  mud  pies,  while  the  elder  "gossoons"  are  engaged  in 
the  exciting  sport  of  a  mimic  steeplechase  with  the  "  grunters" 
over  the  heaps  of  slush  in  the  back  yard. 

Half  a  mile  further  we  turn  to  the  right.  Keeping  in  the  welcome 
shade  of  overhanging  trees,  we  follow  the  windings  of  Killester- 
lane,  until  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road  brings  ua  t(\  the  little 
churchyard  of  that  name,  with  the  remaining  portion  of  its 
ruined  abbey.  Here  in  this  secluded  spot,  away  from  the  tur- 
moil and  noise  of  the  busy  city,  rest  the  pastors  and  their  flocks 
side  by  side  in  that  peaceful  sleep  that  knows  no  awakening 
until  the  angel's  trumpet  shall  summon  them  to  appear  before 
their  Lord  and  Judge. 

We  enter  through  a  breach  in  the  wall.  The  grass  has  grown, 
and  withered,  and  grown  green  again,  only  to  rot  like  the  re- 
mains of  decayed  mortality  beneath  some  old  alders  that  stand 
like  aged  sentinels,  seeming  to  keep  watch  over  thift  abode  of 
the  dead.  Amidst  stones,  partly  concealed  by  thf;  decayed 
herbage,  and  holes  made  by  rabbits,  we  make  our  way  to  the 
interior  of  the  ruined  alley,  and  seat  ourselves  on  the  remains 
of  a  broken  headstone.  Here  we  stay  for  some  time,  saddened 
and  subdued  by  the  memories  of  the  past. 

At  length  our  reverie  is  broken  in  on  by  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps.    On  turning  round  I  behold  an  old  ac- 


quaintance and  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood,  Jem  Connolly, 
whose  stories  I  had  often  listened  to  in  my  youthful  days.  After 
replying  to  his  kind  inquiries  about  my  general  health  and  other 
matters,  Leahy  produced  a  flask  and  invited  him  to  partake  of  a 
taste,  an  invitation  of  which  I  knew  of  old  that  he  would  not 
be  slow  in  availing  himself.  Having  lit  our  pipes,  I  asked  Jem 
to  relate  to  us,  for  the  information  of  my  friend,  the  story  of 
how  he  made  the  £12  lOs  by  the  body-raisers.    After  another 

I  pull  from  the  flask,  he  thus  commenced  : — 

I  Well,  sir,  it  is  now  exactly  forty  years  ago  this  month  since 
old  Mrs.  M'Grath  died— the  heavens  be  her  bed  !  As  there  had 
been  a  corpse  lifted  about  three  weeks  previously,  her  people 
and  the  neighbours  were  determined  to  watch  her  for  some  time, 
to  prevent  the  sack-em  ups  from  raising  her  body  and  selling  it 
to  the  doctors  to  boil  down  for  ointment,  and  stew  her  bones 
afterwards  for  castor  oil. 

]  Eight  of  us  engaged  to  mind  the  grave — four  each  night,  turn 
by  turn. 

i  The  first  and  second  nights  passed  off  without  anything  oc- 
curring to  arouse  our  suspicions.  On  the  third  night,  just  as  the 
Post  Ofiice  clock  chimed  twelve,  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  car 
driven  cautiously  along  the  road  by  the  side  of  Killester  Gar- 
dens.   We  guessed  at  once  we  were  in  for  it,  and  prepared  to 

'  give  them  a  warm  reception. 

\  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  and,  after  a  whispered  consulta- 
;  tion,  we  divided  ourselves  into  two  parties,  and  took  up  our 
'  stations  at  opposite  sides  of  the  graveyard.  We  slid  the  blun- 
'  derbuss  into  the  ditch,  as,  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the 
j  night,  we  were  as  liable  to  shoot  one  of  our  own  party  as  one  of 
our  assailants  if  we  attempted  to  use  it ;  but  as  we  were  well  fur- 
!  nished  with  stout  blackthorns,  and  knew  every  point  of  van- 
1  tage,  we  were  determined  to  give  them  a  taste  of  a  live  corpse 
'  ere  they  should  touch  the  dead  one. 

j     We  had  not  long  to  wait.     One  of  the  party  climbed  the  wall 
and  dropped  lightly  on  the  inside.    After  a  minute  a  voice  from 
'  the  outside  asked  : 
I     "  Is  all  right,  Mick  ?" 

I  "  All  right,  Dan — come  along — tell  the  '  farmer'  to  face  the 
I  mare  for  town,  sit  in  the  dickey,  and  be  ready  to  start  in  case 

we  have  to  run  for  it." 
]  One,  two,  three,  we  now  counted  in  quick  succession  crossing 
the  wall.  They  must  have  had  the  grave  marked,  for,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  they  immediately  proceeded  towards  the 
corner  where  it  was  situated.  They  came  provided  with  a  spade, 
and  went  to  work-  silently  and  quickly,  and,  considering  the 
noiselessness  of  their  proceedings,  they  used  it  with  wonderful 
despatch. 

Now  was  our  time.  At  a  given  signal  we  simultaneously 
rushed  on  them  from  opposite  directions,  shouting  at  the  top  of 
our  voices.  Our  blows  rained  about  them  thick  and  fast.  They 
had  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  made  a  running  fight  until  they 
reached  the  wall. 

Blows  were  freely  interchanged  ;  we  closed  ;  and  I  soon  found 
to  my  cost  that  my  antagonist  had  got  the  upper  hand  of  me  in 
the  st^ruggle,  and  with  his  knees  pressed  on  my  chest,  and  the 
grip  of  his  hands  tightening  on  my  throat,  he  swore  he  would 
have  my  life. 

Luckily  for  me  our  cries  for  help  brought  some  garden  boys 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  our  assistance.  The  sound  of  their  ap- 
proaching footsteps  turned  the  tide  of  war  in  our  favour. 
Napoleon  never  longed  for  the  coming  of  Grouchy  more  than  I 
did  for  their  arrival. 

At  leDgth  we  succeeded,  not  without  great  difficulty  and  some 
severe  bruise.»,  in  shaking  off  our  nocturnal  visitors.  They 
effected  their  escape,  and  drove  off  under  a  sharp  shower  of 
stones  from  our  party,  the  only  memento  of  their  visit  being  the 
skirt  of  my  opponent's  coat,  which  he  left  in  my  hands  as  he 
crossed  the  wall. 

When  daylight  arrived  I  proceeded  to  examine  my  trophy, 
and  found  that  the  pocket  was  attached  to  it.  Of  course  I  had 
a  natural  curiosity  to  viewjjits  contents — an  old  pocket-book  and 
an  unposted  letter.  I  remember  the  contents  of  that  letter 
very  well.    It  was  this  : — 

"  No —  Capel- street. 
' '  Dear  Dan — I  have  sent  word  to  the  '  farmer'  to  meet  us 


to-night,  with  the  fastest  one  he  has,  at  the  Eagle  Tavern. 
Make  sure  and  be  there,  and  bring  the  'father'  along  with  you. 
'  Brother  Bob'  and  I  will  meet  you  at  eleven  o'clock  sharp. — 
Yours  truly,  Mick  O'SHAtrc.HNESSY." 

After  breakfast  I  took  letter  and  all  up  to  old  Jack  Robinson 
the  attorney,  and  explained  the  matter  to  him. 

"  All  right,  Jem,". he  says  ;  "call  up  to  me  this  evening  when 
I  come  from  town.  I'll  see  if  I  can  make  anything  out  of  it  for 
you." 

Mr.  Robinson,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  went  to  the  number 
mentioned  in  Capel-street,  and  found  it  to  be  an  apothecary's 
shop.  A  stout-built  younij  man,  with  a  pleasing  but  determined 
cast  of  countenance,  came  from  an  inner  room  to  attend  to  the 
supposed  customer. 

The  attorney  noticed  at  once  that  he  had  a  black  eye,  a  fresh 
cut  on  his  right  cheek,  and  that  one  side  of  his  head  was  de- 
corated in  the  most  artistic  manner  with  aticking-plaister. 

"You  are  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Very  little  at  present.  I  only  hope  you  can  do  something 
to  take  yourself  out  of  this  ugly  business  of  last  night." 

"  To  what  do  you  allude,  sir  1    I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Perhaps  you  will  understand  this,"  he  replied,  producing 
+he  letter.  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the  men 
is  dead." 

"Dead  !    Good  heavens  !  you  don't  mean  so  1" 
"  Well,  not  exactly  dead  ;  bat  if  he  lives  he  is  crippled  for 
life.    So,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  immediately  make 
some  compensation,  to  prevent  legal  proceedings  and  save  an 
exposure." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  seems  to  be  a  bad  job.  What  will  he  take  and 
be  done  with  it  V 

"  Why,  I  was  talking  to  him  this  morning,  and  he  wanted 
£30.  I  induced  him  to  lower  it  to  the  half  of  that,  as  I 
know  that  you  students  are  not  overburthened  with  too  much 
money." 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  cannot  but  feel  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kindness  ;  so  if  you  will  call  back  at  four  o'clock  I  will  see  the 
others  in  the  meantime  and  try  what  can  be  done." 

Punctual  to  the  hour  agreed  on  he  again  called  on  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  and  found  him  closeted  with  three  other  young 
men,  whom  he  conjectured  to  be  his  companions  of  the  pre- 
ceding nioht,  as  they  all  bore  the  marks  of  a  recent  fray  about 
them.  He  was  offered  £10,  ^but  refused  to  accept  less  than 
fifteen.  Eventually  they  spiit  the  difference,  and  that  evening, 
at  the  steps  of  his  own  hall  door,  he  gave  me  twelve  bright 
sovereigns  and  a  half.  Heaven  be  his  bed  !  Maybe  myself  and 
the  boys  didn't  drink  his  health  for  a  week  afterwards. 

"Here,"  said  my  friend  Leahy,  giving  him  a  shilling,  "go 
and  drink  ours  now,  Jim.  You  can't  but  be  dry  after  that 
tale." 

Bidding  him  good-bye,  we  retraced  our  steps  for  Dublin, 
seeing  in  the  distance  his  bent  form  proceeding  by  the  shortest 
route  towards  the  village  tavern,  where  we  knew  he  would 
shortly  be  found  blowing  the  froth  off  a  pint,  while  chatting 
about  "forty  years  ago"  with  his  old  boon  companions. 


FANCY  AND  FACT. 

"  Oh  !  boy,  with  eyes  of  azure  bine, 

And  ringlets  rare  of  golden  hue, 

Is  it  your  parents  poor  to  aid 

That  thus  you  toil  with  hoe  and  spade  ?" 

Up  spake  the  boy  with  eyes  of  blue  ; 
"  Oh  !  Mister,  I  will  tell  you  true 
W^hy  thus  I  early  dig  and  late — 
I'm  hunting  worms  for  fishing  bait  !" 


MORE  VALUABLE  DEAD  THAN  ALIVE. 

Death  often  induces  women  to  change  their  opinion  of  their 
husbands.  Mrs.  Jinks  was  for  ever  telling  her  husband  that  he 
wasn't  worth  the  salt  in  his  bread.  But  when  the  poor  man 
got  killed  in  a  railway  smash-up,  the  fond  widow  sued  the  com- 
pany for  £1,000  damages. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore. 


Chapter  III. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  my  father  was  too  good  a  Ca- 
tholic to  risk  the  orthi)doxy  of  the  young  Rocks  within  the  pro- 
selytizing vortex  of  a  Charter  School.  Our  education,  therefore, 
was  imbibed  in  on©  of  those  ancient  seminaries  which,  like 
the  academies  of  the  ancients,  are  held  in  the  open  air,  and 
which,  from  the  sheltered  situation  they  occupy,  are  called 
Hedge  Schools. 

That  particular  Hedge  School  which  had  the  honour  of  educa- 
ting 7ne,  deserves  rather,  perhaps,  to  be  called  a  university — as 
the  little  students,  having  first  received  their  rudiments  in  the 
ditch,  were  from  thence  promoted,  in  duo  time,  to  graduate 
under  the  hedge. 

When  I  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age  our 
old  schoolmaster  died;  and  as  I  still  continued,  iu  those  intervals 
of  leisure  which  my  early  initiation  into  my  father's  calling 
allowed  me,  to  avail  myself  of  the  instruction  of  this  worthy 
pedagogue,  his  death  was  to  me,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  little 
Rocks,  a  serious  inconvenience.  We  soon,  however,  contrived 
to  till  up  his  place,  and  by  an  expedient  which,  as  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  national  manners,  I  shall,  in  as  few  words  aa  possible, 
communicate  to  my  reader.  _  _ 

A  few  miles  from  our  village,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
there  was  a  schoolmaster  of  much  renown,  and  some  Latin, 
whose  pupils  we  had  long  envied  for  their  possession  of  such  an 
instructor,  and  still  more  since  we  had  been  de  >rived  of  our 
own.  At  last,  upon  consulting  with  my  brother  graduates  of 
the  hedge,  a  bold  measure  was  resolved  upon,  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  leader  to  carry  into  efi'ect. 

One  fine  moonlight  night,  crossing  the  river  in  full  force,  we 
stole  upon  the  slumbers  of  the  unsuspecting  schoolmaster,  and, 
carrying  him  off  in  triumph  from  his  disconsolate  disciples, 
placed  him  down  iu  the  same  cabin  that  had  been  occupied  by 
the  deceased  Abecedarian.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
transfluvian  tyros  submitted  patiently  to  this  infringement  of 
literary  property  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  famous  war  for  the  rape 
of  Helen  was  but  a  skirmish  to  that  which  arose  on  the  enleve- 
ment of  the  schoolmaster  ;  and,  after  alternate  victories  and 
defeats  on  both  sides,  the  contest  ended  by  leaving  our  party 
in  peaceable  possession  of  the  pedagogue,  who  remained  con- 
tentedly amongst  us  many  years,  to  the  no  small  increase  of 
Latin  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Such,  gentle  reader,  is  the  unceremonious  way  in  which 
matters  of  love,  law,  and  learning  are  settled  amongst  us. 
Whether  the  desired  object  be  cattle,  young-  ladies,  or  school- 
masters, abduction  is  the  process  resorted  to  most  commonly. 
Our  rulers  having,  through  a  long  series  of  centuries,  by  indis- 
criminate confiscations,  transportations,  and  executions,  set  us 
the  example  of  a  total  disregard  to  persons  or  property,  we 
have  followed  in  their  footsteps  with  a  "desperate  fidelity  ;" 
and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  another 
instance  of  a  Government  and  a  people  going  on  so  long  to- 
gether, with  so  little  observance  of  law  on  either  side. 

It  is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  the  Irish  are  un- 
educated. There  are  many,  it  is  true,  among  us,  who  mi»ht 
exclaim  like  Skirmish,  "  if  I  handled  my  pen  as  well  as  I  \pwe 
handled  my  bottle,  what  a  charming  hand  I  should  have  written 
by  this  time  !"  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  faculty  of  reading 
and  writing  is  quite  as  much  diffused  among  the  Irish  as  among 
the  English  peasantry. 

Chapter  V.* 
1763—1778. 

For  about  fifty  years  after  the  Revolution,  there  was  in  the 
politics  of  Ireland  no  Irish  party.  Our  Parliament  was  but  a 
sort  of  chapel  of  ease  to  that  in  Westminster.  Irish  pensions, 
Irish  peerages,  and  even  Irish  patriotism  were  all  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  Englishmen,  or  the  sons  of  Eoglishmen  ;  and, 
though  now  and  then  their  deliberations  affected  to  be  patriotic 

*  [Chapter  IV.,  dealing  with  the  tithe  question,  has  now  no  general 
interest,  so  we  eliminate  it  from  this  republioation, — Ed.  Y.  I.] 
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and  national,  the  country  itself  had  as  little  to  do  with  the 
matter  as  a  corpse  has  with  the  inquest  the  coroner  holds  over 
it. 

Even  the  patriotism  of  Swift,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
might  have  come  under  his  own  interdict,  as  au  imported  article  ; 
and,  useful  and  honourable  as  his  genius  has  been  to  Ireland, 
that  happy  illustration  of  the  machinery  of  most  human  motives, 
''une  roue  de  cuivre  fait  tourner  une  aiguille  (Tor,"  may,  without 
much  injustice,  be  applied  to  those  of  Swift — as  English  discon- 
tent was,  after  all,  the  "  roue  de  cuivre"  that  put  the  "aiguille 
d'or"  of  his  patriotism  in  motion. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  period  of  Lord  Harrington's  adminis- 
tration (1747  9)  that  the  English  in  Ireland  began  to  be,  as 
Burke  says,  "domiciliated,"  and  to  feel  that  they  had  a  coun- 
try ;  and  it  is  in  the  writings  of  that  indefatigable  tribune.  Dr. 
Lucas,  that  the  first  dawnings  of  a  national  and  Irish  feeling  are 
to  be  found.  No  longer  circumscribing  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
within  the  wizard  circle  of  the  "  Protestant  interest,"  he  was  the 
first  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  that  dared  to  extend 
his  sympathies  beyond  the  little  colony  around  him  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  Irish  nation  ;  and  there  is  one  of  his  addresses,  in 
which,  putting  aside,  boldly  and  entirely,  the  eternal  scapegoat 
of  [Popery,  he  arraigns  the  whole  conduct  of  England  to>vards 
Ireland,  and  declares  that  "  the  Mexicans  were  never  used  worse 
by  the  barbarous  Spaniards  than  the  poor  Irish  had  been  for 
centuries  by  the  English." 

The  duration  of  our  Parliaments  had  been,  till  this  time,  for 
the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  king  ;  so  that  the  Parliament  which 
the  death  of  George  the  Second  dissolved  had  been  in  existence 
thirty-two  jears !  It  was  by  the  exertions  of  Lucas  that  they 
were  at  length,  in  the  year  1767,  limited  to  the  period  of  eight 
years.  But  still  their  dependency  on  the  will  of  England  was 
so  absolute,  and  all  power  of  originating  bills — even  money  bills 
— was  so  completely  taken  away  from  them,  that  their  delibe- 
rations and  decisions,  except  for  purposes  of  corruption,  were 
mere  acting  and  child's  play. 

In  this  shackled  state  our  Parliament  r&raained  till  1782  ; 
and,  among  the  farces  on  a  grand  scale  which  have  been  played 
off  before  the  world,  the  debates  of  such  a  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  leading  strings  of  the  English  attorney-general,  could 
not  have  been  the  most  unamnsing  to  an  indifferent  spectator. 
The  solemn  proposal  by  some  patriot  member  of  a  bill  previously 
submitted  to  the  censure  of  the  Privy  Council — the  appeals  to 
liberty  and  the  constitution  on  both  sides — the  animation  of  the 
Opposition  benches — the  agitation  of  the  galleries — and,  all  this 
time,  a  perfect  consciousness  everywhere  that  the  attorney- 
general  of  England  could,  with  a  dash  of  his  pen,  reverse,  alter, 
or  entirely  do  away  the  matured  result  of  all  the  eloquence  and 
all  the  abilities  of  this  whole  assembly  ! 

With  a  Parliament  so  constituted,  corruption  would  seem 
hardly  necessary  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  "undertakers"  (as 
three  or  four  great  families*  were  called)  had  become,  at  length, 
so  enormous  and  so  embarrassing  to  the  Government,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  break  it  down  by  every  mode  of  seduc- 
tion and  bribery  that  intrigue  and  a  pension-list  expansible  ad 
injinitumf  could  supply. 

In  Swift's  time,  "  burgundy,  kind  words,  and  closeting"  was 
the  recipe  for  bringing  over  refractory  country  gentlemen  ;  but 
something  more  substantial  was  requisite  now  ;  atid  Lord  Town- 
shend,  under  whom  the  experiment  was  firat  tried,  found  the 
decomposition  of  these  Parliamentary  clans  a  process  not  less 
costly  than  it  was  invidious  and  hazardous.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  succeeded — particularly  with  "the  patriots";  and  the 
names  of  Loftus,  Beresford,  &c.,  among  the  apostates  of  that 


*  The  Shannons,  Leitisters,  Ponsonbys,  &c. — so  called  from  their 
undertaking,  under  every  successive  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  certain 
terms  for  themselves  and  their  followers,  to  "do  the  king's  busi- 
ness" (as  the  phrase  was)  in  the  House. 

t  "The  pensions  then  charged  upon  the  civil  establishment 
amounted  to  seventy-two  thousand  pounds  per  annum.  The  private 
revenue  of  the  Crown,  which  the  law  left  at  its  discretionary  dis- 
posal, did  cot  at  the  same  time  exceed  seven  thousand  per  annum, 
so  that  the  pensions  exceeded  the  fund  which  couM  at  all  be  charged 
with  them  by  sixty- five  thousand  per  annum." — Plowden. 


period,  show  the  foundations  upon  which  Tory  titles  and  for- 
tunes are  sometimes  constructed. 

Under  a  subsequent  administration  (Lord  Harcourt's),  so 
little  did  Court  influence  mask  its  operations,  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  the  Treasury  bench  against  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  five  earls,  seven  viscounts,  and  eighteen  barons 
Wjre  all  made  in  one  day. 

This  system  of  government  was  all  but  a  long  rehearsal  for 
the  Union — that  last  grand  bouquet  of  the  fcux  d' artifice  of 
corruption.  But,  thortgh  even  thus  soon  did  that  "  coming 
event  cast  its  shadow  before,"  the  slightest  hint  of  such  a  mea- 
sure was  received  with  universal  indignation.  The  people  pre- 
ferred, of  the  two,  a  bad  Parliament  to  none  at  all — and  the 
event  has  shown  that  they  were  right.  Like  Harlequin  deca- 
pitated, "  though  his  head  was  no  great  ornament  to  him  when 
on,  you  cannot  imagine  how  awkward  he  looks  without  it." 

All  this  time  the  Catholic  "enemy"  (as  the  laws  called  their 
own  manufacture)  went  on  increasing  in  silence  and  in  darkness, 
like  that  fire  which  some  French  philosophers  suppose  to  exist 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth — working  its  way  upward  in  secret, 
till  it  wUl  at  last  make  the  surface  too  hot  to  hold  us.  So  little 
were  they  attended  to,  except  for  purposes  of  persecution,  that, 
in  a  case  where  one  of  their  body  was  tried  for  having  given 
refuge  to  a  young  lady  whom  some  Protestant  converters  were 
laying  siege  to  rather  violently,  it  was  stated  gravely  from  the 
bench  that  "  the  laws  did  not  presume  a  Papist  to  exist  in  the 
kingdom,  nor  could  they  breathe  without  the  connivance  of 
Government."  This  is  one  of  those  sublime  and  daring  fictions 
in  which  Law  leaves  Poetry  so  very  far  behind  it — two  or  three 
millions  of  souls  "  not  supposed  to  exist" — five-sixths  of  a  people 
alive  only  by  courtesy  ! 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  these  wise  legislators  had  really  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  themselves  that  Catholics  not  only  went 
for  ciphers  in  the  census  of  a  population,  but,  like  the  devils  in 
Milton's  Pandemonium,  took  no  room.  For,  while  in  every 
direction  this  enslaved  race  was  multiplying  (contrary  to  the 
noble  example  of  the  elephant,  which  refuses  to  propagate  its 
race  in  bondage),  we  find  the  Parliament  in  such  foar  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  population  as  to  encourage  the  importation  of  Pala- 
tines, Huguenots,  and  even  Jews,  by  every  inducement  that 
not  only  full  toleration,  but  the  most  lavish  grant  of  privileges, 
could  furnish. 

This  notable  and  pious  plan  for  strengthening  the  "  Protest- 
ant interest"  by  a  plentiful  infusion  of  Jewish  blood  was  first 
suggested  in  the  year  1747,  when  a  bill  for  "  naturalising  per- 
sons professing  the  Jewish  religion"  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  lost,  I  believe,  in  England.  So  late,  how- 
ever, as  the  year  1790,  "all  foreigners  of  all  descriptions" 
(including,  of  course,  Jews,  Turks,  and  other  outlandish 
infidels)  were  invited  not  only  to  the  benefits  of  naturalisation, 
but  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  civil  advantages  from  which 
the  native  Catholic  was  then,  and  is  now,  excluded.  - 

The  preamble  of  one  of  these  latitudinarian  Acts  (1780)  merits 
well  to  be  recorded,  both  as  a  sample  of  legislative'efi'rontery, 
and  of  that  fancy  which  some  tyrants  have  for  showing  that  they 
know  what  is  right,  merely  to  enhance  their  pleasure  in  doing 
all  that  is  wrong  :  "  Whereas  the  increase  of  people  is  a  means 
of  advancing  the  wealth  and  strength  of  any  nation,  and  whereas 
many  foreigners  and  strangers,  from  the  lenity  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  benefit  of  our  laws,  the  advantages  of  our  trade,  the 
security  of  our  property,  and  the  consideration  of  the  plontiful- 
ness  of  all  sorts  of  useful  and  profitable  commodities  with 
which  Ireland  abounds,  might  be  induced  to  settle  in  the  king- 
dom if  they  were  made  partakers  of  the  advantages  and  privi- 
lages  which  the  natural- born  subjects  of  this  realm  do  enjoy," 
&c. 

It  is  evident  that  under  Lord  Townshend's  administration 
patriotism  was  a  much  more  formidable  thing  than  Popery,  as  in 
buying  up  the  former  article  no  expense  was  spared,  while  the 
addition  of  ten  pounds  to  the  annual  sum  of  thirty,  secured  by 
the  8th  of  Anne  to  every  "  Popish  priest"  that  should  become 
Protestant,  was  all  that  the  favourite  old  cause  of  proselytism 
could  obtain.  As  the  Act  itself  piteously  recites,  "  It  was  found 
by  experience  that  the  former  provision  of  thirty  pounds  was  in 
no  respect  a  sufiicient  encouragement  for  Popish  priests  to  be- 


come  converts  therefore,  what  neither  thirty  pounds  nor 
some  centuries  of  persecutioj)  could  effect,  it  was  thought  a  bid- 
ding of  ten  pounds  more  might  perhaps  bring  about.  It  was 
ordered,  too,  that  the  forty  pounds  annually  should  be  "  levied 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  wherein  the  convert  last  re- 
sided ;"  and  thus  the  same  mode  since  adopted  to  check  the 
practice  of  illicit  distillation — namely,  that  of  finding  the  town- 
land  where  an  illicit  still  was  found— was  by  this  sagacious  Act 
applied  to  encourage  the  growth  of  conversion  ;  as  if  it  was 
necessary  to  add  fiscal  to  spiritual  considerations  to  keep  a 
neighbourhood  on  the  alert  against  the  introduction  of  Pro- 
testantism among  them. 

Such  (I  again  and  again  repeat  it)  were  the  bungling  bigots  and 
oppressors  whose  handiwork  we  see  before  us  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  Ireland — whose  wicked  absurdity  still  lives  among 
their  worthy  Orange  successors — and  whose  system  will,  I  fore- 
see, like  the  old  Bucentaur  of  Venice,  be  carefully  kept  toge- 
ther in  patched-up  preservation,  as  long  as  a  single  fragment  of 
the  rotten  but  sacred  hulk  remains. 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  SUMMER  SCENE. 

BY  PHILIP  MA.CMAHON, 

I  know  a  deep  vale,  where  a  turbulent  river 

Comes  rashing  and  foaming  for  ever  and  ever — 

Where  glance  the  bright  sunbeams,  where  bubbles  all  golden 

Sweep  on  through  the  rocks  like  those  warriors  olden, 

Who,  bright  in  the  gold  of  their  armour's  embossing, 

Rushed  on  to  the  tight  with  their  heron  plumes  tossing. 

So,  through  the  dark  boulders,  for  ever  and  ever, 

Comes  down  in  its  fury  the  foam  of  the  river. 

When  the  genius  of  Summer  her  incense  is  breathing, 

And  chaplets  of  flowers  for  Earth's  bosom  is  wreathing. 

On  the  bright  ferns  calling  (her  shade  loving  daughters) 

To  droop  their  bright  fronds  o'er  the  face  of  the  waters  ; 

When  high  in  blue  ether  the  swallow  is  winging. 

And  blithe  in  the  greenwood  the  throstle  is  singing, 

And  Nature's  glad  voices  in  chorus  are  joining, 

And  naught  upon  earth  tells  of  dreary  repining — 

Oh  !  then  it  is  sweet  in  this  musical  valley. 

Where  in  the  tall  chestnuts  the  noisy  rooks  rally, 

And  softly  the  shades  of  the  eventide  gather, 

And  zephyrs  are  bearing  the  scent  of  the  heather 

From  far  o'er  the  border,  where  Teme's  limpid  fountain  « 

Springs  forth  to  the  light  from  the  womb  of  the  mountain. 

It  aeemras  if  Nature  had  marked  for  her  dwelling 

This  vale  by  the  river,  in  beauty  excelling, 

And  rifled  the  stores  of  her  own  lavish  bosom, 

To  mtfiie  it  an  Eden  of  music  and  blossom.) 

The  nightingale's  love-tune  melodiously  gushing. 

The  song  of  the  swift  river  oceanward  rushing, 

The  foliage-clouds  bending  gracefully  o'er  it. 

Would  make  the  cold  heart  of  a  cynic  adore  it. 

I  could  wish  me  to  die  in  this  valley  of  splendour. 

Of  soft  sylvan  beauty  so  witchingly  tender— 

My  grave  'neath  the  greensward,  the  fast-rushing  river 

Should  sing  my  lone  requiem  ever  and  ever. 


AFTER  THE  CLUB  MEETING, 

If  there  is  a  word  in  the  English  language  that  will  blanch  the 
rose  tinted  cheek  of  a  woman,  it  ia  dub.  The  monosyllable 
often  instantaneously  throws  her  from  90  degrees  in  the  shade 
down  to  zero.  And  sometimes  the  social  club  will  call  into  use 
the  club  of  some  hard  wood  of  ponderous  weight  and  massive 
proportions.  Men  often  are  seen  with  a  single  optic,  a  bald  spot 
on  their  head,  a  whisker  torn  from  their  face  as  with  a  scalping- 
knif e,  a  halt  in  their  gait,  and  long  furrows  ploughed  down  their 
faces.  Years  before  those  annihilated  members  caused  the  heart 
of  some  gentle  maid  to  throb  with  love  and  pride  ;  and  when 
the  now  abused  man  took  her  little  fluttering  hand  in  his,  could 
he  have  been  convinced  that  it  would  ever  have  the  strength 
and  cruelty  to  tear  out  the  pet  whisker  which  oft  in  the  stilly 
night  tickled  her  dimpled  chin  and  caused  the  crimson  blush  to 
mantle  her  snowy  cheeks  1 


Ah  !  but  the  club  (social)  was  then  unthought  of. 

The  instruments  of  physic  il  chastisement  are  not,  as  yet,  used 
in  the  Perkins  family,  but  the  dark  shadow  of  future  difficultieo 
hangs  over  the  establishment.  Mr.  Perkins  has  lately  become 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Midnight  Misogaraists. 
The  night  of  his  initiation  he  celebrated  the  occasion  by  being  a 
"  good  fellow"  at  the  club.  On  that  night  his  memory  could 
recall  incidents  which  happened  up  to  nine  o'clock  ;  but  from 
that  time  until  the  next  morning  all  was  blank.  Mrs.  Perkins 
led  her  husband  to  the  table,  and  much  ai^ainst  his  will  re- 
counted his  adventures  from  the  hall-door  to  the  bed.  It  was 
with  the  most  strenuous  efforts  that  Mr.  Perkins  kept  awake, 
but  he  bore  it  like  a  martyr. 

"  I  will  endeavour,  Mr.  Perkins," said  Mrs.  P.,  "  to  illustrate 
verbally  the  beastly  condition  you  were  in  last  night — or  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning." 

"  I  rather  you  would  not,  Alvira,"  groaned  the  Midnight 
Misogamist. 

"  But  I  shall,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  hope  it  will  strike  deep  into 
your  conscience.  Perhaps  my  recital  of  your  disgraceful  conduct 
will  prove  a  moral  lesson." 

"  Well,  hurry  up,  my  dear,"  yawned  Perkins. 

Mrs.  Perkins  straightened  herself,  and  gazed  reproachfully 
upon  her  lord  and  master. 

"  It  was  past  midnight,  Nicodemus  Perkins,"  she  said.  "I 
sat  waiting  to  hear  your  well-known  tread  through  the  hall.  I 
thought  that  business  had  detained  you  from  home,  and  was 
sighing  for  the  hard  and  toilsome  life  you  led,  when  I  heard  a 
squeaky  and  irregular  voice  in  the  street,  faintly  striving  to 
pronounce  my  name.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  in  alarm, 
thinking  that 'you  lay  wounded  on  the  side- walk,  but  you  stood 
at  the  door  trying  to  open  it  with  your  umbrella  handle. 

"  'Nicodemus  Perkins,'  I  gasped,  '  is  it  you  V 

Yesh, 'Vira,' you  replied,  'comedown  an'  let  a  f'ler  in. 
Night-key  froze  in  the  lock,  and  I  can't  git  'er  out.' 

"It  was  mild  weather,  Mr.  Perkins,  and  your  broken  dialect 
and  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  open  the  door  convinced  me 
that  you  were  intoxicated.  With  faltering  steps  I  descended 
the  stairs  and  opened  the  door.  I  was  greeted  by  the  stifling 
fume  of  liquor  and  yourself  in  a  deplorable  state.  You  rushed 
into  my  arms,  with  the  disgraceful  words  of  '  Perky,  ole  f'ler, 
waz  zer  mazzer  wiz  zou  ]'  I  understood  'Perky'  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  Perkins,  vulgarly  invented  in  your  condition.  As  I 
dragged  you  through  the  hall,  you  would  persist  in  shaking 
hands  with  the  hat-rack  ;  and  you,  who  have  until  now  supported 
an  untarnished  dignity,  repeatedly  vociferated,  '  Whoa,  Emma !' 
and  a  rowdyish,  swaggerly  '  What  der  yer  say  ('  " 

"  Alvira,  my  love,  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  myself." 

"  You  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Perkins,  although  you  do  not  appear 
such,  sitting  there  nodding  while  I  am  talking.  Attention, 
Nicodemus  Perkins  !  There  !  I  never  expected  to  see  you  in 
'  such  a  condition  as  last  night.  I  would  not  have  believed  it  of 
you,  Nicodemus.  So  you  have  joined  a  club,  have  you  ?  and 
are  a  Misogamist,  and  a  Midnight  one  too.  Has  your  love 
cooled  so  soon,  Nicodemus  ]  If  you  continue  a  Misogamist,  you 
will  hereafter  be  without  a  wife." 

"  I  love  you  dearly,  Alvira,"  said  Perkins,  desperately. 

"  No,  you  don't !"  snapped  his  wife  ;  "  you're  a  Misogamist !" 

"  Ha,  ha !"  feebly  laughed  Perkins.  "  We  do  not  mean  it, 
Alvira,  love  ;  it  is  simply  a  joke." 

"  A  joke,  Nicodemus  ?  Didn't  you  tell  me  last  night,  while  I 
was  labouring  with  you  up  the- stairs,  that  you  were  an  'anti- 
woman  rooster'  ?  And  did  you  not  hint  at  a  divorce  ?  Lament- 
able, Mr.  Perkins,  lamentable!  Is  this  a  club  organised  for 
the  purpose  of  enticing  men  from  their  loving  wives,  and  ca- 
rousing through  the  streets  after  midnight  ?" 

"I  was  initiated,  Alvira." 

"  I  should  think  you  ii-ere  initiated.  I  fear,  Nicodemus,  it 
was  a  horrible  foreboding  of  family  difficulties.  I  am  mild  now, 
Mr.  Perkins  ;  but  the  worm  will  turn,  and  you  will  either  break 
my  heart  or  make  me  a  shrew.  I  left  you  in  the  hall,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Perkins,  resuming  her  recitaL  "  I  left  you  in  the 
hall"  

"Well,  hurry  up,  Alvira  dear,  and  get  me  to  bed." 

"  I  say  I  left  you  in  the  hall,  Nicodemus  Perkins,"  she  re- 


peated  with  a  cheerful  woman's  scorn.  "  I  dragged  you  up  the 
stairs,  and  at  each  step  you  would  resist  my  efforts,  and  try  to 
remember  a  portion  of  a  vulgar  drinking  song,  and  ask  me  to 
sing  it  ior  you  again.  Someumes  you  would  cill  me  Smithera 
or  Ferguson  ;  but  the  nearest  you  came  to  my  name  was  '  Perky,' 
with  the  embellishmtiut  of  '  ole  f W.  By  great  endeavours  I 
succeeded  in  getting  you  to  the  room,  and  as  the  light  shone  on 
you,  your  condition  was  made  clearly  manifest.  I  placed  you 
in  a  chair,  and  stood  gazing  at  you  with  a  wife's  pity.  You  sat, 
or  rather  remained,  where  I  placed  you,  in  a  bunch.  Your  neck- 
tie was  accumulated  beneath  your  left  ear,  and  your  shirt-boaom 
decidedly  lilthy.  Your  pants  were  ruined,  and  the  beautiful 
new  coat  you  recently  bought  ripped  from  the  collar  down.  I 
tried  to  coax  you  to  go  to  bed,  but  you  would  reply  with  a 
drunken  hiccough  that  you  were  a  '  hard-shell  Miaogamist.'  But 
the  expression  of  your  face,  Mr.  Perkins,  I  hope  never  to  see 
again.  It  was  idiotic  in  the  extreme.  One  eye  seemed  staring 
at  some  distaat  country,  while  the  other  rolled  recklessly  at  its 
own  caprice."  < 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,  Alvira,  and  hope  it  will  never  happen 
again." 

"It  had  better  »ioi,  lean  tell  you,  Nicodemus  Perkins,  or  there 
may  be  something  else  besides  talk.  Wiien  I  recall  your  condi- 
tion, I  wonder  at  my  courage  to  stay  in  the  room  alone  with  you. 
On  several  occasions  you  threatened  to  pinch  my  arm,  and  you 
doubtless  would  have  done  so  if  you  had  had  the  strength  to 
gain  an  equilibrium." 

"  I  would  not  have  harmed  you  for  the  world,  my  dear."  ' 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  would  have  done — so  base  was 
your  condition.  I  stood  you  on  the  floor,  and  began  to  undress 
you.  As  I  removed  your  coat,  a  brazan  badge  came  into 
view  ;  it  was  as  large  as  a  cabman's,  and  on  it  were  the  letters 
I.  O.  M.  M.  The  badge  is  now  in  my  possession,  and  will  so 
remain.  I  finally  succeeded  in  undressing  you,  and  was  about 
to  push  you  into  bed,  when  you  set  your  jaws  firmly  and  stood 
with  outstretched  arms. 

"  '  flol'  on,  Vira,'  you  croaked,  '  wait  er  minute,  ole  f'ler. 
Wait  tell  er  bed  comes  roun'  an'  I'll  jump  'board.  How  er  bed 
'eaves,  old  gal !    Big  sea  on.  Perky,  ole  boy.' 

"  At  last  I  got  you  into  bed,  and  before  you  were  tucked  in 
you  gasped  the  first  syllable  of  '  Miaogamist,'  and  began  a  series 
of  swine  like  grunts  and  snorts  which  lasted  through  the  night. 
I  slept  on  the  sofa — at  least  I  lay  there  listening  through  the 
night  to  your  drunken  jargon.  You're  a  pretty  Misogamist, 
ain't  you  ?  Mcodemus  Perkins,  I  am  inclined  to  call  you  a 
brute."  ' 

"I  will  immediately  cfiFer  my  resignation,  my  dear,"  sighed 
Perkins. 

"  You  had  better,  or  I  will  go  home  to  mother.  If  you  come 
home  in  last  night's  condition  again,  you  will  not  enter  this 
house.    Do  you  hear,  Nicodemus  ?" 

"Yes,  Alvira." 

Perkins  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  almost  fell  over  the 
table. 

As  yet  Mrs.  Perkins  has  no  ground  for  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
mised resignation.  Perhaps  her  confidence  iti  her  lord  will  again 
be  shaken. 


MR.  OTT'S  ADVENTURE. 

By  Max  Adelbr. 
The  way  in  which  I  understood  it  was  that  young  Ott  sus- 
pected the  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged  of  receiving  attentions 
from  another  young  man,  and  he  went  around  to  M 'Glue's  house 
to  look  in  at  the  back  window  in  order  to  observe  the  pair  upon 
a  certain  evening.  Anyway,  it  was  a  dark  night,  and  while 
Ott  was  groping  his  way  through  the  yard  he  stepped  on  a  loose 
board  of  some  kind  close  by  the  pump,  and  instantly  he  fell 
into  a  hole.  He  clutched  at  the  boards  as  he  went  down  and 
managed  to  catch  hold  of  them,  whereupon  he  hung  on  like 
grim  death. 

Mr.  Ott  knew  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  cistern.  He  didn't 
know  how  deep  it  was  or  how  much  water  there  was  in  it ;  but 
he  felt  certain  that  there  was  enough  to  drown  him  if  he  should 
fall.    He  didn't  like  to  call  for  help  because  that  would  expose 


him  ;  so  he  struggled  desperately  to  clamber  out,  but  without 
avail.  The  more  he  kicked,  and  pulled,  and  jerked,  the  weaker 
he  became.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  hold  on  much  longer. 
So  he  yelled  for  help.  It  seemed  an  awful  while  before  any- 
body came.    Uia  fingers  slipped  a  little.    He  knew  that  his 

I  hour  had  come,  for  he  couldn't  swim.  His  mind  ran  over  all  the 
sins  of  his  life.  He  prayed  little,  and  then  he  shouted  a/ain. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  givu  up  and  drop,  M 'Glue's  back  door 
opened  and  several  people  came  out.  He  screamed  a<j;ain. 
Then  just  as  he  was  about  to  become  unconscious  somebody 
seized  his  arm  and  hauled  him  out.  They  took  him  into  the 
kitchen,  and  he  was  paralysed  to  perceive  th.at  the  man  who  had 
saved  hiin  was  Jones,  his  rival.  Miss  M'Glue  had  witnessed 
the  operation.  Old  M'Glue  had  come  down  stairs  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.    He  said  to  Ott  : 

j     "  How  in  the  thunder  did  you  got  into  that  hole  ?" 

1     "  Why — you — you  see,  I  came  over  into  your  yard  tc — to — to 

.  look  for  a  dog  I  lost,  and  I  tumbled  in." 

"Oh,  you  did,  hey  ?    Wei),  what  did  you  holler  so  for  ?" 
"  Why,  I  knew  that  if  I  let  go  I'd  be  drowned,  and  1  couldn't 
climb  out  without  help." 

"  Bless  my  sonl,  sonny,  that  cistern's  only  seven  feet  deep, 
and  there  haan't  bven  a  solitary  drop  of  water  in  it  f.ir  two 
years.  If  you'd  've  lot  go  you  miglit  have  walked  up  the  side 
like  going  up  a  ladder  !  Now,  honest,  weren't  you  poking 
round  that  yard  because  you  thought  Jones  was  here  and  was 
sweet  on  Mary  Jane  ?" 

"  Well,  I—I—that  is,  I— I"  

"I  knew  it.  Now  you  don't  worry  yourself  about  Mary 
Jane.  Jones  has  proposed,  and  she's  going  to  consolidate  with 
him.  So  don't  you  fret  or  drop  into  any  more  cisterns  on  ac- 
count of  her." 

Then  Jones  and  Mary  Jane  laughed,  and  Ott  blushed  and 
went  out  to  relieve  his  feelings  with  some  strong  language.  He 
is  now  looking  around  after  a  new  girl. 


STATiSriCS  F  iR  GIRLS. 

A  young  English  statistician  who  was  paying  court  to  a  young 
lady  thought  to  surprise  her  with  his  immense  erudition.  Pro- 
ducing his  note- book,  she  thought  he  was  about  to  indite  a 
love  sonnet,  but  was  slightly  taken  abaick  by  the  following  ques- 
tion : — 

"  How  many  meals  do  you  eat  1" 

*  VVhy,  three,  of  course  ;  but  of  all  the  oddest  questions!" 
"  Never  mind,  dear — I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  moment." 
His  pencil  was  rapidly  at  work.     At  last,  fondly  blasping  her 
slender  waist  : 

"Now,  my  darling,  I've  got  it,  and  if  you  wish  to  know  Ijow 
much  has  passed  through  that  adorable  little  mouth  in  the  last 
seventeen  years,  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figures." 

"  Goodness  gracious  !    What  can  you  mean  1" 

"  Now,  just  listen,"  says  he,  "  and  you  will  hear  exactly  what 
you  have  been  obliged  to  absorb  to  maintain  those  charms  which 
are  to  make  the  happiness  of  my  life." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  hear." 

"  Ah,  you  are  surprised,  no  doubt,  but  statistics  are  wonder- 
ful things.  Just  liaten  :  You  are  seventeen  years  old,  so  that 
in  fifteen  years  you  have  absorbed  oxen  or  calves,  5  ;  sheep  and 
lambs,  14  ;  chickens,  327  ;  ducks,  204  ;  geese,  12  ;  turkeys,  100  ; 
game  of  various  kinds,  824  ;  fishes,  160  ;  eggs,  3,124  ;  vege- 
tables (bunches),  700  ;  frnit  (baskets),  603  ;  cheese,  102  ;  bread, 
cake,  &c.  (in  sacks  of  flour),  40  ;  wine  (barrels),  11  ;  water 
(gallons),  3,000."  .  _  _ 

At  this  the  maiden  revolted,  and  jumping  up,  exclaimed  : 
"  I  think  you  are  very  impertinent,  and  disgusting  besides, 
and  I  will  not  stay  to  listen  to  you."    Upon  which  she  flew  into 
the  house. 

He  gazed  after  her  with  an  abstracted  air,  and  left,  saying  to 
himself  : 

"If  she  kept  talking  at  that  rate  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  her  jaw  would  in  twenty  years  travel  a  distance  of 
1,332,124  miles." 

The  maiden,  within  two  months,  married  a  well-to-do  grocer 
who  was  no  statistician. 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 

of  the  codncil  of  the  sociefy  for  the  pkkservation  of  the 
irish  language.] 

Lesson  XLIX. 
Vocabulary, 

CAc-b<3>i\]\,  a  helmet;  from  cAt,  a  battle,  and  hi.^-;^,  a  top,  or 
uppermost  part.  .,      .  ,  ,  i 

CLo-o-buAilce,  printed  ;  from  cLo6,  a  nail  or  type,  and  buAilce, 
BtriokeD,  struck,  beaten. 

■OeAi-vVipicAip,  a  (real)  brother from  •oedt\b,  real  ;  bpdcAip,  a 
brother  (in  general),  a  friar,  a  cousin. 

■Oe<^l^b-fn^^^,  a  (real)  sister.    Siup  is  oftentimes  used  for  sister  of 
the  same  family,  in  religion,  or  society  ;  also  a  cousin.  ■OoArvb-fiutx 
ia  more  emphatic,  and  may  bo  applied  only  to  a  (real)  sister. 
teAC-iiiAi\b,  half  dead  ;  from  leo,c,  half ;  aud  Tn<j]\b,  dead. 
tub-50)\c,  a  herb-garden  :  from  luib,  a  herb  ;  aud  gopc,  a  gar- 
den. , .  ,  . 

ne&iTi-feAiiAbeAi,  unprofitable  ;  from  a  negative  particle  in  compo- 
sition ;  and  cAi]\beA6,  profitable. 

UbAU-gopc,  an  orchard  ;  from  ubAll,  an  apple,  and  gopc. 
deuT),  first.  lobcok,  rotten. 

■o<it\<i,  second.  UbcA,  looped. 

cpeAT,  third.  buAciViAp,  precious. 

ceACTVAtiKX'o,  fourth.  -nAomcA,  holy, 

cingeo.'o,  fifth.  fAi-obip,  rich,  fertile, 

loiim  {dat,),  a  hand. 

1.  bi  c<5,c-bj,f]\  ni6)\  Aii\  A  ceAnn,  Agur  rS'O'"  '^^■^'^  '  ^-'^  Iaiiti. 
ni  ^^A1b  An  CAcbAl^l^  ni6)\  Acc  bi  fe  ]^o  beAg.  Ca  cu  ceAi\c.  2. 
Ca  An  beAbAi\  clobbuAibce.  ni  b-puil  ^-6  cLo'o-buAilt.e  i:6f. 
Ca  r""  ceAiAC.  S.  b-pwb  -oeaiAbpACAip  ajac  ?  Ca,  _  Aguf 
•oeA]\bfiui\.  4.  b-^ruib  vo  ■oeApbpj.cAijx  beo  ?  Ca  ^-e  beActtiA]\b. 
Ca  m'ACAl]^  bcAciiiAixb  ;  ca  mo  liiAO  VeAcniAnb.  niA  'f 
po]\  An  fgeub  f^n  ^^c  'ouire  been  cii.  5.  UbALb  niofv.  UbAbb 
beAg.  '5ot\c.  ilbAl'L50T\c.  tubgopc.  6.  ubAlljoTxc  fAi-6bij\ 
Afjuf  lubj;opc  neAiiiCAipbeAd.     7.  bAoi.    C4c-bA|\i\.    Cac.  bAf. 

n-ubAbl.  bu|\  n-ubAbb-gopc.  8.  nio  bubgotAC.  An  ceuT) 
leAbAp.  An  ■OAjAA  leAbAiv  An  cpeAf  beAbA]\.  An  ceAciAArViA-o  coy 
An  cviigeAt)  coy.  9.  bi  An  xja^va  ubAbb  bobcA.  bi  An  c-ubAbbgopc 
f Ai'obip.  If  buActiiAiA  An  c-feot)  e.  10.  ni  b-puib  ■ouine  nAoihcA 
rriAiA  'OliiA, 

1,  There  was  a  large  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  little  knife  in  his 
hand.  The  helmet  was  not  large,  but  it  was  very  small.  Thou  art 
right.  2.  The  book  is  printed.  It  is  not  printed  yet.  That  is  right. 
3.  Have  you  a  brother  ?  ( Is  there  a  brother  with  thee)  ?  Yes  (there 
is),  and  a  sister.  4,  Is  thy  brother  alive  ?  He  is  half  dead.  My 
father  is  half  dead  ;  my  sou  is  half  dead.  If  that  story  be  true, 
thou  art  a  poor  man.  5,  A  large  apple.  A  small  apple,  A  garden. 
An  orchard.  An  herb  garden.  6.  A  rich  orchard,  and  an  unprofit- 
able herb-garden.  7.  A  hero.  A  helmet.  A  battle.  Death.  Our 
apple.  Your  (/)i.)  orchard.  8.  My  herb  garden.  The  first  book. 
The  second  book.  The  third  book .  The  fourth  foot.  The  fifth 
foot.  9.  The  second  apple  was  rotten.  The  orchard  was  rich.  10. 
There  is  uo  one  holy  as  God. 

Exercise. 
A  Oi-p'in  UAf  Alb  !  A  tiiic  An  -[xig ! 
X)o  b'lreApn  gniom  gAif^e  'f  S^iJ^'^i 
Aic|Mi''oumn  Anoif  gAn  niAiiAg 
Cionnof  iTiAiiMy  CAip  eif  nA  b-piAnn, 

0  noble  Oisin  !  O  son  of  the  king  ! 
Best  in  deeds  of  valour  and  battle, 
Relate  to  us  now  without  woe 
Uow  thou  livedst  after  the  Fians. 

Inneof  AT)  fin  ■ouic,  a  pA'DpAig  nuAix)  ! 

5it>  'ooiLb  Liom  a  btiAt)  6f  Ap-o. 

Cap  eif  An  caca  jliAbpA  cpuAitt 

Ann  Ap'  mApbAt),  mo  nuAp!  An  c-OfgAp  A15. 

1  will  tell  that  to  thee,  0  Patrick  new  {i.e.,  new-comer), 
Though  sorrowful  to  me  (it  seems)  to  tell  it  highly  (aloud). 
After  the  battle  of  Gabra  hard  (fought) 

In  which  was  killed,  oh,  my  sorrow  !  the  valiant  Osear, 

— Lay  of  Oidin  on  the  Land  of  Perpetual  Youth. 

(to  be  continued.) 


ENIGMAS. 

1.  By  Willie  (Celbridge)  :— 

My  first  is  la  Paradise,  happy  and  bright]; 

My  second's  in  war,  but  not  iu  the  fight ; 
My  third's  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Home  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  Erin,  our  <lcar  island  home  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  trouble,  in  grief,  and  in  woe  ; 
My  sixth's  in  the  land  of  our  col.l  hearted  foe  ; 
My  seventh  at  the  head  of  a  legion  you'll  find. 
Whether  struggling  for  freedom  or  oppressing  mankind. 
The  whole  shows  the  name  of  an  Irishman  brave 
As  ever  attempted  our  dear  land  to  save, 

2.  By  J.  E.  M.  :— 

My  first  is  in  day,  but  not  in  night ; 
My  second's  iu  quarrel,  but  not  in  fight  ; 
My  third  is  in  straw,  also  iu  hay  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  freedom,  also  in  fray  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  Tory,  but  not  in  Whig ; 
My  last  is  in  sow,  but  not  in  pig. 
Now  if  you  put  these  letters  aright, 
A  very  nice  game  will  come  to  light. 

DECAPITATION. 

3.  By  Michael  James  Conaghan  : — 

A  monster  of  the  deep  if  you  behead. 

What  means  to  be  healthy  you'll  have  instead  ; 

Behead  again,  and  then  you  will  find 

A  popular  beverage  left  behind. 

CURTAILMENT, 

4.  By  Michael  James  Conaghan  : — 

Take  a  word  that  means  confusion, 

Aud  throw  away  its  tail, 
Aud  you  will  at  once  discover 

An  infant  without  faiU 
PUZZLE. 

5.  By  D.  K.  B.  :— 

To  name  'an  Irish  author, 

A  man  of  sterling  merit — 
A  man  who  loves  his  native  land 

W  ith  deep  and  ardent  spirit — 
Please  blend  a  verb  with  common  "  Tom" — 

Be  careful  how  you  mix  them — 
The  Christian  name  of  him  you'U  see. 

Provided  right  you  fix  them. 
A  pronoun  of  the  personal  class, 

With  portion  of  a  gun — 
But  place  a  consonant  between 

Before  you  join  in  oue. 
Aud  if  you've  done  as  you've  been  told. 

The  name  you'll  recognise 
Of  an  author  of  the  present  day 

Familiar  to  your  eyes. 

CHARADE. 

6.  By  Philip  N.  Gafney  :— 

My  first  will  be  a  kind  of  book  ; 
Second  are  worn  to  please  the  look  ; 
My  whole  is  what  are  commouly  sought, 
And  by  the  seekers  often  bought. 
SQUARE  WORDS. 

7.  By  J.  P.  H.  :— 

An  Irish  town  ;  pertaining  to  the  moon  ;  a  fireplace  ;  a  helmet ;  a 
mountain  nymph. 

8.  By  Agnes  : — 

A  picture  of  a  country  ;  a  girl's  name  ;  a  cooking  utenaiL 

9.  By  Agues  : — 

A  roll  of  names  ;  a  thought ;  to  look  for  ;  to  lay  hands  on. 

Answers  to  Pdzzles  in  No.  44. — 1.  Trim,  rim.  2.  Shake- 
speare. 3.  Heathen.  4.  Jewel  4  (Square  words)— Land, 
aqua,  nuts,  dash.  5.  Pot,  ore,  ten.  6.  Bride,  ride,  die.  7. 
Newfoundland. 


Advice  to  old  bachelors  who  dye  their  hair — "  Keep  it  dark." 


WISE  DECISION  OF  AN  INDIAN  JUDGE. 


A  missionary  in  India  tells  the  following  story  :— Four  men, 
partners  in  business,  bought  some  cotton  bales.  That  the  rats 
might  not  destroy  the  cotton,  they  purchased  a  cat  They 
agreed  that  each  of  the  four  should  own  a  particular  leg  of  the 
cat ;  and  each  adorned  with  beads  and  other  ornaments  the  leg 
thus  apportioned  to  him.  The  cat  by  an  accident  injured  one  o1 
its  legs.  The  owner  of  that  member  wound  round  it  a  rag 
soaked  in  oil.  The  cat,  going  too  near  the  hearth,  set  this  rag 
on  fire,  and  being  in  great  pain  rushed  in  among  the  cottoiT, 
where  she  was  accustomed  to  hunt  rats.  The  cotton  took  fire 
and  was  burned  up.  It  was  a  total  loss.  The  three  partners 
brought  a  suit  to  recover  the  value  of  the  cotton  against  the 
partner  who  owned  this  particular  leg  of  the  cat.  The  judge 
examined  the  case  and  decided  thus  :— "  The  leg  that  had  the 
oiled  rag  on  it  was  hurt ;  the  cat  could  not  use  that  leg  ;  in 
fact,  held  up  that  leg  and  ran  with  the  three  legs.  The  three 
unhurt  legs,  therefore,  carried  the  lire  to  the  cotton,  and  alone 
are  culpable.  The  injured  leg  is  not  to  be  blamed.  The  three 
partners  who  owned  the  three  legs  with  which  the  cat  ran  to  the 
cotton  will  pay  the  whole  value  of  the  bales  to  the  partner  who 
was  the  proprietor  of  the  injured  leg." 


UNEQUAL  WEAPONS. 


In  the  courthouse  at  Cincinnati  a  man  stood  charged  with 
stealing  a  watch  from  a  fellow-citizen.  He  stoutly  denied  the 
impeachment,  and  brought  a  counter-accusation  against  his 
accuser  for  assault  and  battery  committed  with  a  frying-pan. 
The  judge  was  inclined  to  take  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
case,  and,  regarding  the  prisoner  through  the  bottom  of  his 
tumbler,  said  : 

"  Why  did  you  allow  the  prosecutor,  who  is  a  smaller  man 
than  yourself,  to  assault  you  without  resistance  ?  Had  you 
nothing  in  your  hand  to  defend  yourself  with  ?" 

"Your  honour,"  answered  he,  "I  had  his  watch  ;  but  what 
was  that  against  a  frying-pan  ?" 


PREMATURE  POETRY. 


The  body  of  a  young  man  ' '  who  had  been  unlucky  in  his 
love-making"  was  taken  from  the  canal,  whereupon  a  poet  of 
the  neighbourhood  wrote  : 

"  One  more  unfortunate, 
Sick  of  his  gal, 
Ended  his  foolishness 
In  the  canal." 

But  it  turned  out  that  the  ".body"  was  still  alive,  and  the  young 
man  to  whom  it  belonged  went  in  search  of  the  poet  and  made 
things  uncomfortable  for  him. 

G  AS-J  ETS. 

"  The  'fections  are  the  great  things  in  courting  and  marriage," 
said  Uncle  J ebus  ;  "  before  marriage  it's  affection  and  perfection,'; 
after  marriage  it's  disaffection  and  defection." 

"  It'll  make  no  material  difference  whether  you  wear  silk  or 
calico,"  said  an  unappreciative  husband  to  his  wife.  "No 
7naterial  difference  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Why,  the  difference  is 
all;in  the  maieriaZ,  you  old  goose!"  "Difference — material — stuff!" 
murmured  the  old  man,  as  he  sank  to  sleep. 

A  belle,  meeting  her  rival,  said,  with  an  air  of  much  concern  : 
"  My  dear,  how  old  you  look  to  day  !  1  never  saw  you  looking 
so  old  !"  "Well,"  she  quietly  replied,  "that  is  not  at  all 
wonderful,  for,  you  see,  I  was  never  so  old  before  as  I  am  to- 
day!" 

A  quack  doctor  recommended  a  nostrum  which  he  said  cured 
himself  of  the  rheumatism,  his  wife  of  the  sick  headache,  his 
daughter  of  the  fever  and  ague,  and  his  mother  of  a  bad  cough, 
besides  mending  the  cellar  stairs  and  putting  the  baby  to  sleep ! 

A  provoked  husbaud  said  to  his  wife  :  "  I  never  saw  such  an 
obstinate  woman  as  you  are  !  You  never  confessed  yourself  in 
the  wrong  in  your  life  !"    "  And  a  very  good  reason  for  it !"  she 


exclaimed.  "  It  is  because  I'm  aVwaijs  in  the  right.  I'm  sure 
that  If  1  ever  were  m  the  wrong,  there  is  no  woman  alive  who'd 
take  more  pleasure  in  confessing  it." 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  quiet  man  and  the  noisy 
man  /  The  quiet  man  is  like  the  trade  wind,  steady  and  in  one 
direction  ;  the  noisy  man  is  like  a  whirlwind,  making  a  great 
stir  with  no  beneficial  result.  ^ 

*i,  *        *°  ^^"^  husband,  "  there  never  was  a  man 

that  didnt  have  his  prejudice;"  to  which  John  responded: 
Justso,  Maria,  and  there  never  was  a  woman  without  her 
bias .'" 


LETTER-BOX. 

CorrespondentB  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  elawte 
before  their  qnestions  can  be  ansTrered,  as  oar  onbUsking 
arrangements  compel  ng  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

J .  M  'E.— Thanks.   We  shall  probably  make  use  of  all. 

J.  F.  M'l.— The  contributions  are  welcome,  and  the  information  vou 
convey  is  of  course  gratifying.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  like  from 
aU  sides. 

Con. — Very  good. 

Katie.— We  shall  give  the  verses  a  place  with  pleasure.  Even  if  they 
were  less  good,  we  should  be  inclined  to  strain  a  point  in  favour  of  a 
reader  who  does  not  forget  us  at  the  Pyrenees, 

Margarita.  —Successful. 

A.  M'N.— WeU  thought  of. 

M.  M'C— Answered  correctly.  Your  first  charade  is  very  good, 
A  Lover  of  O'Connell.— 1.  There  is  no  certainty  about  the  matter ; 
but  it  now  seems  probable  that  it  may  be  done  within  a  couple  of  years 
2  The  second  volume  of  "Irish  Penny  Readings"  is  at  present  nearly 
all  reprinted,  and  we  dare  say  it  will  be  ready  for  issuing  to  the  pubUc 
I  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Of  course  it  can  be  had  from  this 
office. 

I  Eugene. -Two  will  pass  ;  the  third  is  spoiled  by  the  misspelling  of 
Emmet's  name,  which  you  have  "Emmeth."  f  B 

I  publish  your  announcement.  We 

used  to  allow  similar  one.  to  appear,  but  soma  of  those  whom  we  so 
favoured  abused  the  confidence  we  reposed  in  them  and  deceived  pur- 
chasers, on  learning  of  which  we  resolved  never  again  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  our  pages  so  misused.    Better  apply  to  the  Manager  of  the 

i  ^i^'^^g*"*^  ^^'^^^^  journals  having  regular  advertising 

^  wo^ds"^^^  Ekrub.— Both  pieces  are  spoiled  by  frequent  misapplications  of 

I     M  M'D.--We  shall  print  it  with  a  special  hope  that  it  may  prove  of 

^  benefit  to  the  subject.  By  the  way,  you  display  a  slight  tenHIy  to 
inflation  m  your  prose  style  and  an  occasional  carelessness  of  shlro 

I  exactitude  of  expression  These  are  faults  common  to  most  yo3 
writers,  and  it  is  well  to  have  your  attention  called  to  them, 

I  _  Euby.-There  is  a  perceptible  increase  of  skill  in  this  last  •  but  it  is 
inartistic  enough  la  grouping  for  all  that.  Scenes  that  should  have  been 
painted  in  detail  are  barely  outhned  ;  and  scenes  that  from  their  in- 
trmsic  interest  required  no  more  than  an  outline  are  developed  unduly 
However,  as  perhaps  there  are  picturesqueness  and  piquancy  of  style 
sufficient  to  carry  the  reader  along,  we  do  not  finally  decide  a^^ainst  it 
jefc. 

J.  M.— No.  1  is  the  most  carefully  wrought  we  have  yet  seen  from 
you.  Verses  9,  10,  and  11  of  No.  2 are  bad,  each  for  a  different  reason  • 
and  the  word  "really"  in  verse  8  makes  a  shockingly  prosy  contrast 
with  the  rest.  The  refrain  line  in  No.  3  is  superfluous,  and  the  poem 
would  be  much  better  without  it.  Verse  5  is  without  sense  that  we 
can  discover;  and  the  rhyming  of  "pebbles"  to  "shells"  in  verse  6  is 
simply  whimsical.  In  other  respects  the  poem  is  good.  We  shall  deal 
with  the  remaining  pieces  on  another  occasion. 
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Mr.  Dowse  forced  his  most  amiable  leer  to  his  face,  andrnbbed  hishands."-(See  page  719.) 


THE  SLEEVEEN. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock, 
[aix  biohts  reserved.] 
Chapter  XV. 

The  day  of  Dillon's  release  was  an  eventful  one  for  most  of 
the  personages  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative  ;  and  for  none  more  than  Mr.  Dowse.  Many  things 
were  to  happen  of  his  own  contrivance ;  many  others  also  of 


which  he  did  not  dream.  The  cleverest  schemer  that  ever  lived 
was  baffled  occasionally  by  circumstances  unforeseen,  and  the 
most  skilful  combinations  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable 
are  liable  to  get  awry.  What  people  call  chance,  accident,  or 
destiny— but  which  we  prefer  to  designate  the  overruling  will 
of  Providence— is  constantly  working  out  results  quite  dii^rent 
from  those  expected  ;  and  Mr.  Dowse  was  to  be  taught  as  much 
before  the  next  morning  came. 

However,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  coming  disappointments,  he 
left  the  neighbourhood  of  Father  Donoghue's  cottage,  and  sped 
along  the  road  towards  Dunahurly  in  a  pleasant  mood  full  of 
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a  new  design,  and  often  smiling  his  queer  smile,  which,  how- 
ever unfavourably  it  impressed  the  beholder,  yet  told  unmis- 
takably of  full  and  keen  eujoyment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  lazy,  loung- 
ing temperauient,  and  much  averse  from  exertion.  But  his  long 
legs  were  now  travelling  at  a  speed  that  would  with  ease  have 
secured  him  the  front  place  in  a  three-mile  walking  match  with 
any  competitors.  He  had  partially  forged  a  new  plot  against 
Dillon,  and  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

To  say  the  truth  of  Djwse,  he  would  not,  in  all  probability, 
have  again  attempted  a  wrong  on  the  released  prisoner  but  that 
he  feared  him  mightily.  A  vision  often  sprang  up  unbidden 
before  Jimmy's  mind  as  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  Denis's 
senfenca  drew  nigh — a  vision  of  handcuffed  wrists  raised  on  high 
to  smite  with  deadly  blow,  and  of  a  savage  face,  aglosv  with 
vengeful  passion,  beheld  through  the  uplifted  arms  which  framed 
it  ;  and  whenever  that  vision  arose,  the  body  of  Mr.  Dowse 
trembled,  and  his  soul — it  is  to  be  admitted  that  he  had  one — 
was  awed  with  a  horrible  awe  ;  aad  he  would  mumble  to  him- 
self, according  to  his  habit  when  moved  by  any  strong  feeling, 
"  My  life  wouldn't  be  safe  for  five  minutes  if  he  met  me  in  a 
lonesome  place." 

It  was  fear,  therefore,  that  first  urged  Mr.  Dowse  to  form  a 
new  plot  against  the  man  he  had  already  injured;  and,|as  coward- 
ice can  be  fiendishly  cruel  in  its  cold  selfishness,  he  had  set 
about  his  design  without  remorse.  But  the  .desire  to  better 
his  cundition  was  seldom  long  absent  from  his  mind  ;  and 
even  while  he  sought  the  one  object  of  relieving  himself  from  a 
haunting  terror,  he  suddenly  "  thought  he  saw  his  way"  to 
turning  his  scheme  to  account  in  another  direction  for  his  ad- 
vantage. It  was  this  notion  that  made  him  give  vent  so  often 
to  his  thin  harsh  chuckle  as  with  rapid  strides  he  hastened 
towards  Garryclinch. 

As  he  passed  through  Dunahurly,  his  quick  eye,  flashing 
around  after  its  usual  fashion,  caught  sight  of  Julia  Clinch 
walkini;  down  th  ■  main  street  from  the  direction  of  Hillview 
Hou  e,  a  basket  in  h  ir  hand  denoting  that  she  was  bent  on  one 
of  her  frequent  missionj  of  charity  to  the  sick  or  the  poor. 

The  sight  caused  Dj  vse  to  halt  suddenly,  and  an  observer 
would  have  n  ticed  tha"  for  a  moment  he  was  undecided  whether 
to  go  on  or  go  back.  Eventually  he  did  neither,  but  turned 
into  a  by-street,  where,  with  his  body  screened  by  the  corner 
house,  he  thrust  his  head  forward  to  observe  the  lady's  course. 
While  thus  chdiraoteristically  employed,  a  side-car  with  a 
single  passenger  came  clattering  along  the  stony  street  behind 
Miss  Clinch. 

Now  Dowse's  appetite  for  information  concerning  other  people 
was  insatiable  ;  so  this  car,  or  rather  its  burthen,  arrested  his 
attention  on  the  instant.  He  concluded,  and  indeed  rightly,  ' 
that  the  destination  of  the  vehicle  was  the  hotel  a  little  lower 
down  the  street,  but,  just  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  this 
point,  the  car  was  drawn  up  suddenly  beside  Miss  Clinch,  ind  the 
passenger  leaped  lightly  down  before  the  lady,  to  whom  he 
quickly,  and  apparently  with  delight,  extended  his  hand. 
Dowse  noticed  that  she  hesitated  at  first  about  taking  it ;  but 
soon  did  so  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  glad  way. 

The  spy  observed  that  the  stranger  was  a  strongly  built,  mus- 
cular-looking man,  evidently  young  from  the  lightness  of  the 
spring  he  made  from  the  car,  his  face  bearded — a  rare  sight  in 
Dunahurly  in  those  days — and  his  attire  being  unmistakably 
that  of  a  seaman  ;  and  when  Dowse  had  noticed  these  things  he 
burned  with  overpowering  curiosity.  For  be  it  known  that 
Jimmy  had  often  painted  for  himself  extremely  pleasant  pic- 
tures of  the  future,  and  in  these  pictures,  absurd  as  it  might 
seem,  Julia  Clinch  was  invariably  one  of  the  figures.  If  she 
and  the  stranger  would  now  but  turn  back  towards  Hillview,  he 
could  creep  up  softly  and  noiselessly  behind  them,  and  perhaps 
make  out  something  from  their  conversation.  But  his  position 
was  horribly  tantalising  when  he  ^saw  the  seafarer  take  the 
basket  from  Julia's  hand  to  carry,  and  accompany  her  in  the 
direction  she  had  been  going. 

The  houses  in  the  sq  ialid  by-street  from  which  Mr.  Dowse 
was  taking  his  notes  nearly  all  lay  with  open  doors,  and  into 
one  of  these  he  popped,  that,  unseen  himself,  he  might  see  Julia 
and  her  escort  pass,  and  so  be  able  to  follow  them  quickly.  But, 


to  his  vexation,  they  turned  into  the  very  street  where  he  was 
hiding  ;  and  a  feeliag  of  dismay  filled  him  lest  he  might  be  dis- 
covered where  he  stood  before  he  had  time  to  invent  an  excuse 
for  his  presence  there.  However,  his  afi'right  was  groundless  ; 
for  they  passed  him  by,  and  entered  the  next  dwelling.  Mr. 
Dowse  thereupon  determined  to  move  away,  and  take  up  a  post 
of  observation  in  the  entrance  haj^  of  the  hotel,  from  which  he 
could,  without  suspicion,  follow,  either  up  or  down  the  street, 
the  object  of  his  curiosity. 

About  seven  minutes  was  all  the  trial  his  patience  had,  yet  it 
nearly  proved  too  much  ;  for,  while  most  unwilling  to  give  up  a 
chance  of  discovering  the  identity  of  the  stranger,  Dowse  was 
keenly  conscious  of  the  value  of  precious  time  to  the  carrying 
out  of  his  partially  developed  plot  against  Dillon.  Ho  abso- 
lutely shivered  with  the  agitation  caused  by  the  contention 
going  on  within  him.  He  was  rejoiced  exceedingly,  therefore, 
when  he  saw  Miss  Clinch  and  the  bearded  stranger  emerge  into 
the  main  street,  and  take  their  way  leisurely  in  the  direction  of 
Garryclinch.  Shrinking  back  into  the  hall  until  they  passed, 
he  then  issued  forth  with  almost  noiseless  footfall  in  pursuit. 

Soon  he  came  up  near  enough  to  hear  them  if  they  were  talk- 
ing aloud,  but  to  his  disappointment  they  conversed  in  low 
tones  scarce  above  a  whisper.  It  was  mortifying  to  Dowse  ;  yet 
if  he  ventured  any  closer  they  should  of  necessity  become  aware 
of  his  neighbourhood.  • 

It  was  with  some  sense  of  satisfaction,  then,  that  he  observed 
them  turn  to  the  little  wicket  that  admitted  to  the  short  cut 
to  the  house  across  the  grounds  of  Garryclinch  ;'  and  with  still 
greater  complacency  he  noticed  them  saunter  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  shrubbery,  as  if  to  be  screened  from  observation. 

Dowse,  watching  his  opportunity,  darted  under  the  shelter 
of  the  bushes,  and,  carefully  picking  his  steps,  lest  the  breaking 
of  a  dry  tvvig  underfoot  should  betray  his  proximity,  contrived 
to  get  quite  close  to  Julia  and  the  man  in  the  seafaring  garb. 
They  were  standing  now,  a  short  distance  apart,  face  to  face, 
and  surveying  each  other  with  glad  yet  searching  eyes. 

"I  can  scarcely  realise  it  yet,"  Julia  was  saying  as  Dowse 
c*me  within  hearing — "  to  see  you  alive  and  looking  so  well — 
better  than  ever  before  !" 

"  Who  can  it  be     thought  Dowse  in  torture. 

"And  you,"  said  the  bearded  man  with  a  suppressed  sigh — 
"  I  fear  you  have  been  ill.  At  least,"  he  stammered,  "  you  are 
are  not  looking  so  strong  as  when  I  saw  you  last.  It  is  a  poor 
compliment,  I  know  ;  but  I  am  so  grieved  to  see  the  change,  I 
can't  even  hold  my  tongue,  though  of  course  I  ought." 

"No,"  she  answered  with  decision;  "the  best  compliment 
you  can  pay  me  is  to  be  sincere.  I  hate  to  hear  it  said  that 
women  love  flattery,  for  I  do  not  believe  they  do.  Or,  if  some 
of  them  do,"  she  went  on,  "it  must  be  because  men  train  them 
to  expect  it  by  foolish  talk." 

"I  do  believe,"  he  said  earnestly,  "you  are  the  noblest 
woman  in  the  world." 

"Now,  sir,"  she  returned,  with  a  pretty  look,  half  smile,  half 
reprehension,  and  pointing  at  him  with  a  warning  finger,  "you 
are  misbehaving  sadly.  Please  to  remember  what  I  said  just 
now  about  flattery.  Speak  of  my  altered  looks  if  you  like,  and 
I  will  listen,  for  I  am  aware  of  the  change  for  the  worse." 

"  Who  can  he  be  at  all  ]"  Mr.  Dowse  asked  himself  with  a 
stifled  groan. 

"No,"  the  stranger  bluntly  replied  to  Julia — "there  is  a 
change,  but  not  for  the  worse.  I  don't  know  how  to  express 
it  ;  but  you  look  somehow  more  than  ever  like  an"  

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  then  with  an  air  of  embarrass- 
ment resumed  : 

"  Well,  if  I  said  what  my  heart  dictated  a  moment  ago  you 
would  shake  that  finger  at  me  again.  May  I  say  you  are — a — 
more  thoughtful  looking — as  if  you  had— a — well,  cares  V 

Dowse's  long  fingers  ran  furiously  through  his  thin  hair  in  an 
effort  to  spur  his  memory.  There  was  a  something  in  the  mien 
of  the  seafaring  stranger  which,  though  certainly  not  familiar, 
was  yet  not  wholly  new. 

"  Oh,"  Miss  Clinch  responded  in  a  quick,  eager  way,  "I  have 
had  cares,  yes  ;  but  the  chief  was  concerning  you.  1  suppose," 
she  said  with  a  rising  blush,  "  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say 
that ;  but  when  I  thought  you  drowned"  
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"  You  cared  something  about  me,  then  V  the  stranger  burst 
in  upon  her  speech  ;  and  to  Julia  the  interruption  seemed  as 
unlike  rudeness  as  it  did  to  the  bearded  interlocutor  himself — 
'*  you  would  be  sorry  if  I  had  died  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  would,"  she  answered  with  a  heartiness  that  no 
one  could  mistake.  "  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how  you 
escaped." 

"  Oh,  it  was  the  simplest  thing  imaginable.  I  clung  to  an 
almost  empty  water- barrel  that  floated  when  the  ship  went 
down  ;  it  supported  me  bravely  for  a  day  and  a  night  ;  next 
morning  I  was  dying  for  a  drink,  and  indeed  a  little  to  eat 
would  not  have  come  amiss  ;  about  noon,  when  the  sun  burned 
down  on  me,  I  began  to  lose  consciousness,  but  I  still  bestrode 
the  barrel,  my  knees  instinctively  clingiug  to  it  as  if  it  were  a 
horse — you  know  I  used  to  ride  pretty  well  ;  and  I  know  no 
more  than  that.  I  found  myself  on  board  a  whaler  bound 
for  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  with  the  prospect  before  me  of  a 
couple  of  years'  imprisonment  amid  ice  and  snow.  When  I 
recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  work,  I  thought  of  you  and 
your  good  advice,  and  I  begged  the  skipper  to  let  me  learn 
something  of  the  sailor's  trade.  He  was  willing,  so  I  went  for- 
ward, mastered  the  details  of  spars,  sails,  and  ropes,  and  became 
a  seaman.  After  a  time  we  fell  in  with  a  homeward-bound  vessel 
knocking  about  nigh  Cape  Horn.  It  was  short-handed  ;  the 
skipper  of  the  whaler  did  not  want  me  ;  the  skipper  of  the 
trader  did  ;  so  I  was  transferred  to  the  latter,  and  went  on  work- 
ing as  a  seaman  till  we  put  in  to  Cork." 

"You  must  have  suffered,"  she  said  with  pitying  eyes. 
"Oh,"  he  replied  lightly,  with  a  short  careless  laugh,  "  I'd 
have  called  it  dreadful  hardship  a  couple  of  years  ago  ;  but  now 
I'm  glad  of  the  whole  affair.  During  my  watches,  and  often  in 
my  bunk  too,  while  my  messmates  slept,  I  thought  and  thought 
and  thoujjht  ;  I  thought  of  you,  too,  and  felt  you  would  rather 
I  should  do  something  than  nothing,  so  I  cheerfully  turned  my 
hands  to  the  work  that  lay  nearest,  and  strove  to  do  it  well,  and 
I  am  now  a  fair  able-bodied  seaman  I  can  tell  you,"  he  said 
with  a  pleasantly  prideful  look,  "  and  a  much  better  man  than 
I  was— for  I  was  a  good  for  nothing  spendthrift.  Though 
I  know  I'm  not  clever,  and  never  will  be,  work  and  thinking 
have  made  something  of  me  ;  and  I  owe  it  all  to  you.  Look  at 
these  !" 

He  held  out  two  brown,  sinewy  hands,  rough-skinned,  and 
appearing  hard  as  iron.  Her  eyes  rested  on  them  admiringly  ; 
then  were  lifted  to  his  face.  He  had  before  seemed  to  her  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  but  of  a  weak  and  irresolute  type  of 
countenance,  though  she  could  never  make  up  her  mind  to 
dislike  it,  try  as  she  would.  Now,  however,  the  sun  burned 
face  on  which  she  gp.Zcjd  revealed  a  change  infinitely  greater  than 
was  in  her  o  wn.  Those  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  so  often  on 
the  restless  sea,  had  gained  a  frank  open  steadiness  that  gave  her 
a  delight  which  made  her  heart  perceptibly  quicken  its  motion  ; 
the  features  were  firm  and  set — hardened,  but  not  harsh — cast 
as  it  were  in  a  mould  of  nobility.  Oh,  how  truly  handsome, 
how  manly  he  seemed  to  her  !  a  man  to  be  trusted,  to  be  relied 
upon  in  any  extremity — one  of  nature's  noblemen — in  truth,  a 
king  among  men.  And  surely  he  was  of  her  own  making  ;  it 
was  through  her  that  he  had  become  all  this ;  and  her  heart 
went  out  to  him  beyond  her  control. 

"  And  you  thought  of  me  1"  she  asked  softly. 
"Daily  and  nightly,"  he  fervently  answered,  "alow  and 
aloft,  staring  at  the  green  sea  or  the  blue  sky,  you  were  present 
to  my  mind.  Ah,  ma'amselle  ! — oh,  how  stupid  of  me!"  he 
interrupted  himself — "memory  will  go  back  to  those  happy 
days  in  Paris  when  I  knew  you  first.  Do  you  recollect.  Miss 
Clinch?" 

'I  do,  Mr.  MacNamara,"  she  answered—"!  have  often 
thought  of  them." 

"  MacNamara !"  Mr.  Dowse  found  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting himself  from  shrieking  the  name  aloud.  This,  then, 
was  Willie  MacNamara,  returned,  and  evidently  in  no  little 
favour  with  Miss  Clinch  ! 

"  I  don't  see  my  way  clear  to  Julia  now  at  all,"  thought  Mr. 
Dowse — "  not  a  bit.  But  there's  no  knowing  what  chance  may 
do  for  you,  Jimmy ;  and  you're  the  clever  boy  that  won't  let 


any  chance  escape.  We'll  watch  !"  And  he  kept  both  eyes  and 
ears  still  more  on  the  %Iert. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  a  ypar  ago  I  called  you  my  guardian 
angel  ?  0  Miss  Clinch,  it  was  true  then — it  is  truer  now.  Y  in 
have  made  me  a  different  man.  I  don't  know,"  Willie  said, 
pensively  stroking  hia  beard,  and  with  a  frown  of  reflection  on 
his  brow,  "  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  speak  of  myself  us 
a  man  then — I  always  think  of  myself  as  an  ass  at  that  tune. 
I'm  not  clever,  you  know,  and  I'll  never  be  able  to  do  anythmg 
great — I  feel  that — but  for  the  future  I  won't  be  quite  uiseleM 
in  the  world — or,"  he  jerked  out,  witli  a  concluding  and  vicious 
tug  at  the  beard,  "  worse  than  useless — getting  into  mischief  ! 
But  if  I  dared,"  he  continued,  first  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes,  and  then  dropping  his  own  to  the  cropped  grass  of  the 
lawn  beneath — "if  I  might  hope — if  I"  

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and  again  looked  up. 

"  A  year  ago  I  said  I  hoped  to  earn  your  good  opinion,"  he 
blurted  out. 

"I  told  you  then  you  had  it,"  she  returned  with  dewy  eyes  ; 
"  more  than  ever  now,  for  you  have  striven  well,"  she  added 
earnestly. 

His  eyes  were  again  bent  on  the  sward,  and  he  kicked  a  twig 
that  lay  near  his  right  foot — kicked  as  vigorously  as  though 
it  had  done  him  vie  on b  hiirm. 

"  I'm  not  clever — I'm  sure  I  wish  I  were — and  I  know  I'm 
not  fit  to  be  a  Parliament  man  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  but  I 
feel  I  could  be  of  some  good — 1  could  lead  a  useful  life — if  I  had 

the  motive"  ■    Breaking  off,  he  impatiently  continued,  but 

looking  frankly  and  honestly  into  her  eyes:  "Miss  Clinch, 
there's  no  use  beating  about  the  bush — I  mean  if  my  guardian 
angel  of  the  past  will  be  my  guardian  angel  of  the  future.  I 
hardly  dare  to  hope  it,"  he  hurriedly  concluded,  '•  but  to  know 
the  worst  is  better  than  suspense." 

Her  pale  face  flushed — not  crimson,  but  a  delicate  rose  tint  

and  then  grew  paler  than  before.  Her  eyes  sauk  abashed  before 
his  ;  she  spoke  not  a  word,  but  timidly  put  out  her  hand  to 
hiln. 

He  seized  it  eagerly  with  both  of  his  hands,  and  gently  strove 
to  draw  her  nearer,  an  imploring  look  in  his  eyes.    Ho  did  not 
in  the  least  misunderstand  her  action,  but  he  had  had  so  little 
hope  that  now  he  craved  confirmatory  words. 
"  0  my  darling !"  he  began,  "can  I"  

His  speech  was  broken  off  by  an  unexpected  interruption  ; 
for  Mr.  Dowse,  the  interested  observer  of  this  tender  scene,  slid 
out  from  beneath  the  shrubs,  franctically  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  it,  and  most  inopportunely  made  hia  presence  known  bv 
a  shrill  "  Ahem  !"  ' 

J ulia  shrank  back,  but  Willie  still  firmly  retained  her  hand. 

Mr.  Dowse  forced  his  most  amiable  leer  to  his  face,  and 
rubbed  his  hands,  as  he  asked  : 

"  Did  you  see  the  master  about  anywhere.  Miss  Julia  ?" 

"  No,"  she  answered  with  freezing  coldness. 

"  Thank  you,  miss  ;  I'll  go  and  look  for  him  somewhere  else  ;" 
and  with  these  words  Jimmy  shuffled  off  across  the  lawn,  castin'w 
back  many  an  anxious  glance.  " 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  only  glimpse  of  Dowse  that 
Willie  MacNamara  had  previously  had  was  one  of  his  back  as 
he  ran  away  from  the  beech  tree  into  which  Willie  had  so  ra.-5hly 
discharged  his  duck-shot.  It  will  not  cause  surprise,  therefore, 
that  as  Jimmy  edged  away  the  young  man  abruptly  asked  of 
Julia  : 

"Who  is  that  fellow  ?" 

"  My  father's — steward,  I  think,"  was  the  hesitating  reply. 

"  Confound  his  stupidity  !"  was  Willie's  impatient  remark. 

"I  almost  hate  him,"  Julia  exclaimed,  with  more  of  vehe- 
mence than  was  habitual  with  her — "  he  looks  at  me  often  in 
the  most  impudent  way  !" 

"  He  had  better  keep  a  guard  on  his  looks  hereafter,"  Willie 
observed  with  a  sort  of  proprietorial  air — a  kind  of  warning  to 
trespassers — which  would  have  been  very  amusing  to  an  out- 
sider. But  J  ulia  Clinch,  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  agi- 
tation into  which  Willie  MacNamara's  sufficiently  exphcit  de- 
claration of  love  had  thrown  her,  could  find  no  words  to  say  but 
these  : 

"  I  really  do  not  know  what  my  farher  sees  to  like  in  him." 


"  That  reminds  me,"  quoth  Willie  briskly,  "  that  I  must  have 
an  interview  with  your  father  immediately." 

Her  face  flamed  to  a  crimson  now,  and  she  looked  exceedingly 
embarrassed.    After  a  minute  of  reflection  she  said  : 

"Do  not  seek  my  father,  Willie" — the  name  rushed  fami- 
liarly to  her  lips,  she  had  so  often  used  it  to  herself  when  she 
thought  him  dead — "  until  I  have  first  spoken  to  him.     I  hate 
to  keep  anything  from  you,  my  dear,  but  I  wish  you  would  let  ; 
me  have  my  own  way  in  this."  | 

"Have  your  own  way!"  he  exclaimed;  "why,  darling,  you 
must  always  have  your  own  way  with  me."  ! 

"Tou  promise  well,  sir,"  she  returned,  smiling  fondly  on  | 
him — "  now  let  us  see  how  you  will  perform.    Remain  here  for 
at   least  thirty  minutes — then  present  yourself  at  Hillview.  t 
Will  you  do  so  much  to  oblige  me  ?" 

"A  thousand  times  as  much!"  he  earnestly  responded.  ! 

She  ran  laughingly  away  ;  but  when  her  face  could  no  longer  i 
be  seen  by  him  it  grew  grave.    She  now  saw  trouble  ahead  j 
with  her  father  of  which  she  had  not  thought  before.    The  fact 
that  Willie  MacNamara's  name  had  never  been  mentioned  be- 
tween them  seemed  disagreeably  ominous  to  her  for  the  first 
time  ;  and  she  was  by  no  means  sure  that  the  ex-attorney  could 
be  readily  made  to  see  Willie  MacNamara  with  her  eyes. 
(to  be  continued.) 


fHE  MACCARTHY  MORE. 


By  Mrs.  Sadlibr. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

BT  ARTANE. 

What  thoughts  are  wakened  by  the  simplest  flow'rs  I 

What  words  conveyed  by  more  than  mortal  speech  1 
Their  smiling  petals  call  back  bygone  hours 

With  voice  more  potent  than  a  sage  could  preach. 
From  memory's  caves  they  bring  up  hidden  treasures 

That  lay  concealed  'neath  weight  of  toilsome  years — 
Visions  of  childhood,  boyhood's  sunny  pleasures, 

In  quick  succession  each  to  us  appears. 

They  bridge  the  sea  o'er  which  our  barques  have  glided 

Since  from  youth's  harbour  sailed  we  long  ago  ; 
They  show  the  secret  to  our  heart  confided, 

Moved  by  the  current  in  its  depths  below. 
Once  more  I  hear  the  laughter  of  my  childhood, 

And  fondly  press  the  hands  of  comrades  true  ; 
The  thrush's  song  is  chorussed  from  the  wildwood — 

My  cottage  home  arises  to  my  view. 

I  listen  to  the  murmur  of  the  river, 

And  watch  the  trout  play  'neath  the  rustic  bridge  ; 
I  note  the  aspens  in  the  evening  quiver — 

The  swallows  nestleon  the  gable's  ridge  ; 
While  o'er  my  fancy  comes  a  plaintive  feeling. 

Recalling  days  of  love  and  fond  romance — 
Sweet  thoughts  of  old  come  o'er  my  spirit  stealing — 

A  joyous  dream — Hope's  short  illusive  trance. 

And  they  were  real— those  days  of  pure  affection — 

Sweet  trustful  hoars  of  love's  unsullied  bliss  1 
The  rest  of  life  is  but  a  poor  deception. 

Where  friendship's  paid  back  with  a  Judas  kias. 
Ah,  why  did  fate  so  early  nip  such  merit  ? 

Or  how  could  one  I  loved  so  fade  and  die  ? 
The  angels  came  and  stole  away  her  spirit — 

A  cloud  passed  o'er  the  splendour  of  my  sky  I 

Chrysanthemums  !  ye  tell  that  life  is  fleeting ; 

But  Hope  stil  whispers  of  a  future  bright- 
Faith  trumpet-toned  proclaims  a  joyous  meeting 

When  souls  shall  spring  from  darkness  into  light. 
For  this  I  love  you.  Winter's  lonely  flower. 

That  points  to  Heaven  with  true  unerring  hand  ! 
With  trust  unshaken  in  God's  boundless  power, 

I  wait  the  summons  to  that  happier  land. 


"  I  believe  that  mine  will  be  the  fate  of  Abel,"  said  a  devoted 
wife  to  her  husband  one  day.  "  How  so  ?"  inquired  the  husband. 
"Because  Abel  was  killed  by  a  club,  and  your  'club'  will  kill 
me  if  you  continue  to  go  to  it  every  night." 


Chapter  I. 

In  the  year  1588  the  fair  province  of  Munster  presented,  for 
the  most  part,  one  wide  scene  of  desolation  ;  the  eight  years' 
rebellion  ,of  Gerald,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond,  had  been  at 
length  suppressed,  at  enormous  cost  to  the  Government,  and 
the  gory  head  of  the  aged  earl  was  bleaching  on  a  spike  on 
London  Bridge.  With  the  exception  of  the  very  few  chieftains 
of  note  who  had  stood  by  the  Queen's  Government  during  the 
rebellion,  all  the  new  and  old  English,  as  well  as  the  native 
Irish  lords,  had  seen  their  countries  first  ravaged  with  fire  and 
sword,  then  handed  over  by  royal  grants  and  letters  patent  to 
the  officers  of  the  Queen's  army.  Over  and  above  this  whole- 
sale transfer  of  entire  districts  to  the  great  adventurers  whose 
names  are  but  too  familiar  to  readers  of  Irish  history,  the  St. 
Legers,  the  Raleighs,*  the  Herberts,  the  Courtneys,  the 
Trenchers,  the  Berkeleys,  and  many  others,  a  swarm  of  the 
smaller  fry,  the  common  soldiers,  and  others  such,  over-ran 
the  country,  taking  each  what  he  could  grasp  in  the  struggle, 
and  then  securing  a  right  to  the  same  by  petition  and  claims 
for  service  rendered. 

It  was  at  once  painful  and  curious  to  see  the  various  shifts 
to  which  the  original  owners  had  recourse,  in  order  to  save 
even  a  remnant  of  their  property  from  the  claws  of  the  cor- 
morants who  were  seizing  all  under  favour  of  the  queen's 
majesty."  Even  those  chiefs  or  lords  of  countries  who  had, 
from  prudential  motives  or  a  strange  perversity  of  judgment, 
upheld  the  English  cause  against  their  kinsmen  and  country- 
men, and  consented  to  hold  their  territories  from  the  queen, 
found  it  harder  than  they  might  have  expected  to  make  head 
against  the  insidious  policy  of  the  great  and  small  undertakers 
from  England,  who  had  set  their  hearts  on  having  and  holding 
every  foot  of  land  that  had  an  Irish  Papist  for  its  owner. 
Thus  stood  matters  in  the  Southern  province  of  Ireland  at  the 
opening  of  our  story,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Amongst  those  native  Munster  chieftains  who  had  remained 
loyal  to  the  Government  throughout  the  Desmond  rebellion, 
were  the  lords  of  Carbery  and  Muskerry,  two  of  the  three  great 
chiefs  of  the  powerful  sept  of  the  MacCarthys.  But  the  head 
of  their  house,  the  MacCarthy  More,  although  created  Earl  of 
Clancarthy  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
had  done  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to  serve  the  Government ; 
being  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  (whose  sister 
was  his  wife),  he  had  never  actually  joined  the  English  against 
him,  and  the  Government,  knowing  the  vast  power  he  could 
have  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  Desmond,  were  fain  to 
keep  him  in  his  neutral  position,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  giving 
secret  aid  to  his  relative  and  friend.  Although  Donald,  Earl  of 
Clancarthy,  was  not  the  man  to  be  influenced  by  patriotism,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  high  and  lofty  motive,  being  much  addicted 
to  low,  sensual  pleasures,  and  naturally  of  a  mean  and  grovel- 
ling mind,  still  it  is  quite  certain  his  sympathies  were  with  the 
oppressed  Catholics,  and  that  he  did  afford  some  aid  and  comf  ort 
to  the  Earl  of  Desmond  in  his  sore  need.  His  vast  territories, 
bordering  on  those  of  the  Geraldines,  had  suffered  severely 
during  the  long- protracted  contest ;  Donald's  neutrality  could 
not,  and  did  not,  preserve  them  from  sharing  more  or  less  in  the 
utter  desolation  that  had  come  on  the  adjoining  country,  the 
theatre  of  the  great  rebellion  ;  what  with  fugitive  parties  of 
Desmond's  men  flying  thither  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies, 
after  sustaining  a  defeat,  and  the  wanton  outrages  of  their 
fierce  English  pursuers,  Clancarthy's  country  was  much  im- 
poverished, and  his  people  were  indignant  at  the  vacillating  con- 
duct of  their  chief,  which  left  them  thus  exposed,  so  to  say, 
between  two  fires. 

Things  could  not  go  on  in  this  way.  There  came  a  time  when 
the  Earl  of  Clancarthy  found  it  necessary  to  justify  himself  to 


*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  friends  alone  received  no  less  than 
36,000  acres  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  Desmond,  comprising  some 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in  Ireland. 


* 
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the  Government,  and  to  disolaitu  by  letter  all  connexion  with 
his  unfortunate  relative,  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
His  letter  of  excuse  and  submission  was  graciously  rectlved  ;  he 
was  ostentatiously  admitted  to  renewed  favour,  but  his  country 
was  immediately  placed  under  English  protection — viz.,  the 
gentle  care  of  such  men  as  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  and  the  mili- 
tary  authorities  generally.  Still  the  land  was  nominally  his 
own,  his  renewed  submission  of  it  »nd  himself  to  the  queen 
having  saved  it  from  the  claws  of  the  vultures  who  were  in  those 
evil  days  ever  hovering  over  the  "  countries"  of  the  great  Irish 
lords. 

Now,  this  first  Earl  of  Clancarthy  had,  at  this  time,  but  one 
legitimate  child  remaining,  a  daughter  who  was  still  under 
twenty,  and  of  such  goodly  presence  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  daughter  of  MacCarthy  More  and  the  niece  of  the  princely 
Geraldine.  Trained  by  her  lady  mother  in  the  womanly  ac- 
complishments befitting  her  rank,  Lady  Ellen  MacCarthy  had 
grown  up  to  early  womanhood  in  the  seclusion  of  her  father's 
chief  castle  of  Pallice  on  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Laune,  in  the 
romantic  solitudes  of  Killarney,  close  by  the  Lower  Lake. 

A  few  short  years  before,  aud  a  bright  faced  boy,  her  young 
brother,  had  bounded  over  the  Kerry  hills  by  her  side,  in  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  early  youth,  giving  promise  of  a  noble 
manhood.  Now  he  was  gone,  and  she  was  alone,  alone  with  her 
aged  mother  and  their  attendants  in  that  far,  lonely  fortress  by 
tlie  sweet  Laune  side.  The  fate  of  that  young  son  of  Clan- 
carthy, the  Baron  of  Valentia,  is  so  sadly  illustrative  of  those 
strange  and-turbulent  times  that  we  will  be  pardoned  for  di- 
gressing from  our  main  subject  while  we  relate  it. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  English  Government  to  demand 
hostages  from  the  native  chiefs  whose  loyalty  was  not  sufficiently 
well  assured.  So  it  happened,  therefore,  that  when  first  the 
Earl  of  Clancarthy  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  queen's 
officers,  in  her  happy  and  prosperous  kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  his 
wife  and  son  were  demanded,  and  accordintjly  given  by  Donald, 
as  hostages  for  his  good  and  dutiful  behaviour  in  regard  to  his 
gentle  liej/e,  Elizabeth.  The  countess  was,  after  a  while,  re- 
stored to  her  home,  but  the  son  and  heir  of  MacCarthy  More 
was  kept  in  durance  vile.  From  England,  whither  he  was  first 
sent,  the  young  baron  was  brought  to  Dublin  Castle.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  that  gloomy  abode,  the  shadow  of  whose  mas- 
sive towers  falls  darkly  over  the  history  of  the  Irish  race,  when, 
wonderful  to  relate,  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  France. 
How  a  mere  boy,  like  Clancarthy's  son,  could  have  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and,  in  defiance  of  bolts  and  bars, 
effected  his  escape,  was  a  problem  that  puzzled  everyone  except 
those  who  were  in  the  secret,  whoever  tUev  might  be.  The  earl 
stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  aud  was,  or  affected 
to  be,  full  as  angry  as  any  of  the  functionaries  whose  agreeable 
duty  it  was  to  communicate  the  strange  tidings  to  their  amiable 
sovereign  beyond  the  seas.  All  the  information  that  could  be 
gathered  on  the  subject  was  that  "one  William  Barry,"  no 
doubt  a  foster-brother  of  the  young  baron,  or  an  attached  fol- 
lower of  his  house,  had  "  enticed  and  conveyed  away  the  younw 
Lord  of  Valentia,  the  Earl  of  Clancarthy's  son,"  out  of  her 
majesty's  realm  of  Ireland.  If  the  earl  was  at  all  privy  to  his 
son's  abduction,  then  must  his  powers  of  dissimulation  have 
been  greater  than  was  generally  supposed,  for,  even  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Elizabeth  herself,  he  persistently  denied  all  knowledge 
of  how  it  had  taken  place,  and  declared  himself  much  aggrieved 
by  the  spiriting  away  of  his  son.  ° 

Whether  the  earl  was  sincere  in  his  protestations,  or  that  he 
was  only  acting  a  part,  the  drama,  as  regarded  his  son,  was 
speedily  brought  to  a  close.  The  story  is  as  touching  as  it  is 
brief.  A  very  short  time  after  the  mysterious  escape  of  the  boy 
baron,  poor  Barry  was  discovered  in  the  earl's  country  in  the  dis 
guise  of  a  becjgar,  and,  being  arrested  by  the  earl's  own  order,  and 
sent  to  Dublin,  the  faithful  fellow  confessed  that  he  had  ven- 
tured back  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiuiu"  some 
means  of  subsistence  for  the  young  lord.  Alas  for  the  deli- 
cately nurtured  boy,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  two 
princely  houses  !  Never  again  did  he  behold  his  humble  friend, 
nor  was  any  relief  sent  him  to  the  strange  land  where  his  way- 
ward fortune  had  cast  him  lone  and  helpless.  Barry  was  kept 
in  prison,  and  a  few  months  after  the  news  reached  Ireland  that 


"  the  young  Baron  of  Valentia  had  died  in  France."  So  ended 
the  brief  irecord  of  his  life.  And  so  it  was  that  Lady  Ellen 
MacCarthy  became  heiress  apparent  of  the  vast  possesbions  of 
her  house,  if  not  of  her  father's  new  title,  to  which  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  people  attached  much  importance.  MwCartliy 
More,  or  the  gi-eat  MacCarthy,  was  his  far  prouder  title,  because 
it  was  that  which  his  ancestors  had  borne  for  many  ages,  and  it 
was  also  that  by  which  he  ruled  his  broad  domains. 

But  alas  for  the  poor  countess  !  as  though  the  loss  of  her 
only  son,  her  bright,  bold  boy,  under  such  circumstances,  were 
not  sorrow  enough  for  her  already  broken  spirit,  the  news  of 
his  death  made  anything  but  a  favourable  change  in  the  earl. 
From  that  day  forward  he  threw  off  all  restraint,  indulged  his 
evil  habits  more  than  ever,  and  became  utterly  regardless  of 
consequences.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  his  riotous  course 
of  living,  he  mortgaged  large  tracts  of  land,  and  with  them 
some  of  his  castles,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  friends  of  his 
house,  and  the  grief  of  his  immediate  relatives. 

Amongst  those  to  whom  the  reckless  chieftain  had  mortgaged 
some  of  his  lands  was  a  certain  Sir  Valentine  Brown,  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth,  a  surveyor  by  profession,  and  an  undertaker 
of  confiscated  Irish  property,  by  favour  of  her  high  mightiness 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  Valentine  Brown  was  a  sharp,  shrewd 
man,  and  the  Earl  of  Clancarthy  was  by  all  men  considered  a 
shallow  and  heedless  one  ;  it  was,  therefore,  prognosticated  on 
all  sides  that  the  keen-witted  surveyor,  having  once  got  a  foot- 
ing within  the  territory  of  MacCarthy  More,  by  grants  of  the 
confiscated  land  of  some  minor  chiefs,  "executed  for  treason- 
able acts,"  would  undoubtedly  carve  a  fortune  for  himself  out 
of  the  expected  ruin  of  Clancarthy.  It  would  be  now  consi- 
dered a  trifling  sum  that  Brown  had  advanced  to  the  earl — 
being  considerably  under  one  thousand  pounds — yet  for  that 
paltry  sum  Brown  had  received  actual  possession  of  a  fine  pro- 
perty called  Molahifl',  worth  £1,000  a  year,  the  profits  of 
which  he  was  to  enjoy  until  such  time  as  the  money  advanced 
was  paid  back,  which  the  earl  had  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
of  doing.  A  great  eyesore  to  the  whole  Clan  Carthy  was  this 
th  riving  English  settlement  at  Molahifl"  in  the  very  heart  of 
MacCarthy  More's  country.  Valentine  had  built  himself  a 
strong  English  house  with  a  spacious  barn  attached,  and  made 
many  other  improvements  that  went  to  show  how  little  idea  he 
had  of  the  place  being  ever  restored  to  the  original  owner. 

The  Winter  of  1587  8  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  the  tid- 
ings spread  abroad  that  the  Earl  of  Clancarthy  was  about  "  to 
prefer  his  daughter  in  marriage" — as  the  quaint  phraseology  of 
the  day  expressed  it.  Here  was  news  f.)r  the  unmarried 
amongst  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Mnnater  !  The  young 
and  handsome  heiress  of  the  princely  MacCarthy  More  was  to 
be  given  in  marriage,  to  whom  no  one  knew  as  yet.  The  prize 
was  so  rich,  so  tempting,  that  many  would  fain  have  tried  to 
win  it,  but  it  was  only  the  noblest  in  the  land  who  could  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Ellen  MacCarthy. 

All  at  once  a  strange  rumour  went  about,  startling  alike  friend 
aud  foe  of  MacCarthy  More,  and  making  the  blood  of  everyone 
who  bore  his  name  boil  with  indignation.  The  earl  had  made 
choice  of  a  son  in-law,  and  of  all  the  men  in  Ireland  who  should 
he  be  but  Nicholas  Brown,  the  low-born  son  of  the  English 
surveyor  !  The  young  heiress  who  was  to  transmit  to  future 
ages  the  blood,  if  not  the  name,  of  a  long  line  of  princely  ances- 
tors—whose hand  no  English  nobleman  would  have  dared  to 
solicit,  fearing  the  queen's  displeasure  ;  for  the  queen's  pleasure 
was  known  to  be,  as  her  deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  had  ex- 
pressed it,  "the  dissipation,"  that  is  to  say,  the  "  breaking  up" 
of  the  territories  of  the  great  Irish  lords.  The  possessions  of 
the  Earl  of  Clancarthy  were  so  vast  that  he  would  have  been  a 
bold  man  indeed,  were  he  the  first  noble  in  the  realm,  who  would 
venture  to  ask  the  hand  of  their  future  lady  from  the  Queen  of 
England.  Sir  Thomas  Norreys,  President  of  Munster,  had  en- 
tertained some  thoughts  of  making  such  application,  advised 
thereto  by  his  friend,  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger.  But  to  think  of 
Nicholas  Brown  carrying  off  the  richest  prize  on  Irish  ground  ! 

If  the  announcement  of  the  earl's  singular  choice  so  astonished 
the  very  English  oflicials  themselves,  what  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  Clan  Carthy,  through  Carbery,  Muskerry, 
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and  Desmond  1*  A  thrill  of  fiercest  anger  shot  through  every 
heart,  and  ou  every  cheek  waa  the  duah  of  shame  as  the  rumour, 
low  and  doubting  at  first,  becoming  louder  and  more  confident 
as  time  went  on,  reached  the  ears  of  young  and  old,  of  high  and 
low,  that  MacCarthy  More  "  was  selling  his  daughter  for  money 
to  Valentine  Brown's  son."  This  capped  the  climax,  and  many 
a  fi?ree  clansman,  grasping  the  handle  of  his  skene,  swore  within 
himself  the  base  English  churl  should  never  wed  MacCarthy'a 
daughter. 

Bui  all  this  time  what  effect  had  the  news  on  Lady  Ellen  her- 
selr  and  her  lady  mother,  in  their  lone  dwelling  by  the  lake 
shire  1  Overwhelmed  were  they  both  by  the  strange  tidings 
which  the  earl  himself  had  conveyed  to  them  in  his  rough, 
despotic  way,  curtly  and  sternly ;  then,  as  if  to  deprive  them 
of  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  shake  his  resolution,  he 
set  out  at  once  for  Loudon — for  "  the  court,"  as  the  phrase  went 
in  those  days.  It  is  probable  that  Earl  Donald  had  other  reasons 
for  going  to  London  at  that  particular  time — he  feared,  and 
not  without  reason,  the  anger  of  his  sept,  and  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  brave  the  storm. 

flis  absence,  however,  gave  little  concern  to  the  noble  lady 
whom  he  had  never  treated  as  became  a  wife,  and  the  daughter 
whose  bright  youth  he  was  blighting,  the  daughter  whose  earliest 
lecoUections  were  darkened  by  his  unkindness  to  herself,  his 
neilect  and  ill-treatment  of  her  mother. 

Many  an  hour  did  the  countess  and  her  daughter  spend  in 
sad  repining  over  the  new  misfortune  that  awaited  them,  and 
in  eager  consultatiun  with  the  few  trusty  friends  they  had  near 
tbem,  as  to  whether  anything  could  be  done  to  avert  the  blow. 
Of  these  friends  the  most  honored  and  honourable,  both  from 
agr  and  position,  was  O'Sullivan  More,  the  first  in  rank  in  Mac- 
C;'.ithy's  country,  and  hereditary  marshal  of  his  house.  Dark 
grew  the  chieftain's  brow  as  his  eye  rested  on  the  girlish  form 
of  the  Lady  Ellen  where  she  stood  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  a 
naiTow  splayed  window  looking  pensively  out  on  the  sunlit 
mouutiuns  of  Killarney,  while  he  and  her  mother  discussed  in  a 
low  voice  a  step  he  had  been  proposing.  Her  face  bore  already  , 
the  stamp  of  sorrow,  sad  to  see  in  one  so  young,  and  her  voice 
when  she  spoke  had  a  tremulous  tone  very  diflerent  from  its 
merry  ring  but  a  few  short  mouths  before. 

"  Before  God,  countess,  it  shall  not  be !"  said  O'Sullivan 
with  stern  emphasis,  speaking  in  the  language  of  the  country — as, 
aiiiongst  themselves,  all  the  Irish  then  did,  even  those  of  them, 
and  they  were  comparatively  few,  who  had  learned  to  speak  in 
the  Saxon  tongue.  "Foul  shame  it  were  that  the  blood  of  the 
Gt  raldines  and  the  MacCarthys  should  ever  be  mingled  with 
that  of  the  Browns.  You  must  e'en  do  as  I  say,  and  perchance 
it  will  sv-tii  us  somewhat." 

"Pray  God  it  may  ! "  sfud  the  countess  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"It  were  well  to  do  it  quickly,"  said  O'Sullivan,  "if  we 
would  have  good  come  of  it.    MacCarthy  once  returned,  we  can 
do  nothing." 

"Tomorrow,  then,  let  it  bo!  Alas!  I  fear  it  will  naught 
avail.    Surely  the  hand  of  God  is  heavy  on  our  house  !" 

"Say  not  so,  HonoraFitz  James  !"t  said  O'Sullivan  solemnly ; 
"  if  there  is  power  in  Clan  Carthy  to  prevent  it,  this  great  grief 
shall  not  come  upon  the  daughter  of  the  Geraldines.  Be  of  good 
heart,  Honora  ;  for  if  this  plan  should  fail,  we  will  try  another 
that  cannot  fail.  I  will  now  rejoin  the  chieftains  in  the  hall. 
They  are  sorely  troubled  about  this  matter,  and  have  come 
hither  to  know  from  your  ladyship  whether  anything  can  be 
done  to  prevent  this  accursed  marriage." 

"Greet  them  well  from  me,"  said  the  countess,  her  hollow 

*  Carbery  was  the  country  of  MacCarthy  Reagh  ;  Muskerry  of 
another  great  chief  of  the  MacCarthys  ;  and  Desmond,  called 
"  Desmond  Proper,"  was  the  MacCarthy  Mora's  own  country,  long 
contested  between  those  powerful  chieftains  and  the  Southern 
Geraldines,  whose  palatinate  of  Desmond  embraced  a  still  larger 
tract  of  country  in  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  Desmond 
Proper  was  in  Kerry. 

t  lb  was  the  custom  amongst  the  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  to  call  the 
wife  by  her  own  family  name.  So  this  lady  being  the  daughter  of 
James,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  called  by  her  father's 
name.  In  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  this  custom  still 
prevails  amongst  the  old  families. 


cheek  flushing  for  a  moment,  "  tell  them  they  are  welcome  to 
Pallice  Castle,  and  bid  them  to  the  feast  this  evening.  In  the 
absence  of  MacCarthy,  I  pray  you,  Sir  Owen,  take  the  chief 
place.  Say  to  the  chiefs  that  my  daughter  and  I  are  with  them 
in  heart,  and  hope  to  thank  them  in  person  to-morrow  for  the  r 
friendship  in  this  hour  of  sorest  need." 

"  Sweet  Ellen,"  said  the  chieftain,  approaching  the  younger 
lady  and  laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  with  the  paternal 
familiarity  warranted  by  his  age,  and  rank,  and  long-tried 
friendship  to  her  house;  "sweet  Ellen!  why  so  sad?  Cheer 
thee  up,  fair  flower  of  Killarney  !  all  is  not  lost  that  is  m 
danger.  Nicholas  Brown  shall  never  put  ring  on  the  daughter 
of  MacCarthy  More.  Better  a  minstrel  of  Cian  Carthy  than  an 
English  undertaker." 

The  young  lady  started— a  deep  crimson  flush  sufi^used  her 
face  and  she  raised  her  eyes  with  a  questioning  look  to  the 
chieftain's  face.  O'Sullivan  nodded  and  smiled,  but  nothing 
more  he  said  ;  shaking  the  fair  Ellen  by  the  hand,  and  bowmg 
respectfully  to  both  ladies,  he  left  the  room. 

The  countess  soon  after  retired  to  her  oratory,  where  many  of 
her  hours  were  spent  in  fervent  prayer  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Alas  !  how  few  were  the  living  who  still  had  a  place  m 
the  heart  of  the  prematurely  aged  lady  of  Clancarthy,  but  how 
many  of  the  dead  of  her  race,  the  martyred  dead,  were  be^re 
her  sorrowful  mind  in  those  tranquil  hours  of  prayer!  Her 
three  brothers,  Gerald,  John,  and  James,  had  all  died  m 
cause  of  Ireland  and  the  faith— the  former,  the  great  rebel  Earl 
of  Desmond,  in  hoary  age  in  a  Kerry  cabin  ;  the  latter  in  early 
manhood  on  a  Cork  gibbet ;  and  the  bodies  of  all  three  had 
swuno-  in  chains  in  Irish  air  till  they  mouldered  to  dust,  while 
their  heads  bleached  in  Summer  sun  and  Winter  snow  on  the 
tops  of  English  spears,  the  objects  of  English  scorn  and  derision. 
Oh,  Countess  of  Clancarthy,  how  hard  was  it  for  you  to  pray  for 
your  enemies,  the  enemies  of  your  faith  !  That  you  did  so  we 
are  well  assured,  and  high  must  be  your  place,  daughter  of  the 
martyred  Geraldines,  m  the  glory  of  your  Lord  !  _ 

Left  thus  alone.  Lady  Ellen  retired  to  her  own  apartments  in 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle.  There  her  maids  were  in  wait- 
ing, but  passing  them  with  a  gentle  smile  where  they  sat  at 
work  in  her  ordinary  sitting-room,  some  with  the  needle,  some 
with  the  distafl",  she  retired  to  a  small  room  that  would  now  be 
called  her  boudoir— then,  in  minstrel  parlance,  her  "  bower  — 
occupying  one  angle  of  the  castle  keep.  There  she  threw  her- 
self ou  the  carved  oaken  seat  that  occupied  the  recess  of  the  one 
narrow  wiudow  the  room  contained,  and  sat,  while  the  yellow 
Bun  went  down,  looking  listlessly  out  on  those  scones  so  lovely 
and  so  familiar,  which  could  charm  her  eyes  no  more. 

What  was  the  strange  emotion  that,  like  the  ripple  on  a  stream, 
'  played  over  her  dark  Spanish  features,  usually  haughty  m  re- 
pose ?  What  was  the  thought  that  brought  the  light  to  her 
tear-dimmed  eyes,  and  the  blood  to  her  pallid  cheek.  Of  whom 
or  of  what  was  the  Lady  Ellen  thinking  that  evening  hour  m 
her  darkening  tower  chamber  ]  Surely  her  thoughts  were  not 
of  Nicholas  Brown,  the  surveyor's  son  of  Molahiff  ^ 

The  shadows  crept  over  the  highest  mountains  that  kept 
watch  over  the  placid  waters  ;  the  sun  had  long  since  faded 
from  Tore  and  Toomies  and  the  Eagle's  Nest,  and  the  woody 
steeps  of  Glena  were  enveloped  in  the  grey  mists  that  curled 
upwards  from  the  lakes  and  islands  ;  still  Ellen  sat  m  a  reverie 
that,  judging  by  her  face,  was  not  all  of  sorrow.  The  parting 
words  of  O'Sullivan  had  struck  one  chord  in  her  heart  that  was 
not  of  sadness.  .   ,     ,    ,  .v  j 

As  the  stars  came  out  in  heaven,  and  the  darkness  gathered 
round,  the  silken  tapestry  which  hung  within  the  doorway  was 
gently  raised,  and  a  timid  girlish  face  peeped  m  ;  it  was  that  ot 
Una,  Lady  Ellen's  favourite  attendant. 

"  Does  my  lady  wish  a  light  ?"  she  softly  asked. 
"  Not  yet,"  her  lady  replied  ;  "but  bring  my  harp,  and 

stay."  1.     1  J 

"It  is  almost  dark,"  whispered  the  attendant,  as  she  placed 
the  instrument  before  her  mistress. 

"Not  so  dark  as  my  soul,  Una  O'Leary,"  was  the  dreary 
answer  ;  "  but  listen  now  while  I  play,  and  tell  me  if  you  know 

this  air."  ,        ,,   t.  i  j  > 

It  was  not  an  Irish  melody  that  flowed  from  beneath  the  lady  s 


• 


taper  fingers  after  she  had  plajed  a  wild  sweet  prelude.  It  was 
a  Spanish  air,  one  of  those  serenades,  both  gay  and  tender, 
which  were  then  as  now  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  old 
Iberian  music.  The  strain  was  repeated  a  second  time,  and 
still  Una  was  silent ;  all  at  once,  however,  she  clapped  her  tiny 
hands,  and  said  with  sudden  animation  : 

"1  know  it.  Lady  Ellen,  I  know  it  now.    It  is"  

"Speak  lower,  little  Una,  while  you  tell  me." 

"  It  is  the  same  that  we  heard  that  foreign  minstrel  play  in 
a  boat  one  night  near  Dunkerron  Castle." 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  I  play  it  correctly,"  said  the  lady, 
in  a  voice  which  she  vainly  strove  to  keep  from  trembling.  ' '  I 
have  often  tried  it  sitce,  it  pleased  me  so  much  then." 

She  then  dismissed  her  attendant,  and  went  to  join  her  lady- 
mother,  in  whose  apartments  their  evening  meal  was  served. 

That  over,  the  countess  and  her  daughter  sat  together  con- 
versing in  low  tones  on  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  the  earl's 
traffic  with  the  Browns.  Chilled  and  broken  as  was  the  Lady 
Clancarthy's  spirit  by  the  manifold  sorrows  of  her  life,  a  spark 
of  the  old  tire  was  kindled  in  her  heart  by  the  last  crowning 
indignity  offered  by  her  unworthy  husband  to  her  blood  as 
well  as  his  own.  Christian  woman  as  she  was,  and  chastened 
by  sore  affliction,  she  could  not  behold  unmoved  the  disgrace 
that  threatened  two  noble  houses  should  the  heiress  of  Mac- 
Carthy  More  become  the  wife  of  a  man  who  was,  in  her  regard, 
little  better  than  a  menial. 

"  I  tell  thee,  my  daughter,"  said  the  prematurely  aged  matron, 
"  I  would  sooner  see  thee  dead  and  laid  in  the  tomb  of  the 
MacCarthys,  than  see  thee  wedded  to  that  Saxon  churl  !" 

"  And  I  would  rather  die  a  hundred  times,  mother  mine," 
replied  Lady  Ellen,  with  unwonted  energy,  "  than  bring  such 
foul  disgrace  on  your  name  and  mine.  Better  far  the  tomb  in 
Mucruss  Abbey  than  the  stone-wall  house  at  Molahiff." 

Thus  the  mother  and  daughter  talked  while  the  night  wore 
on,  and  the  sounds  of  music  and  joyous  revelry  came  softened 
from  the  hall  far  below,  where  the  chiefs  of  Clan  Carthy  were 
seated  round  the  festive  board,  pledging  each  other  in  Spanish 
wine,  and  vowing  to  protect,  at  all  hazards,  the  fair  daughter  of 
MacCarthy  from  the  degradation  to  which  her  mean-spirited 
father  would  ruthlessly  consign  her.  Hope  seemed  to  revive 
in  the  hearts  of  mother  ai\d  daughter  as  the  loud-spoken  words 
were  borne  to  their  ears,  and  with  lightened  hearts  they  knelt 
to  offer  their  nightly  orisons  to  God  above. 

(to  be  continued.) 


KKOW  THYSELF. 


BY   PATRICK  BARDAN. 


Oh,  knowledge  is  a  precious  thing, 

Though  oft  it  may  be  dearly  bought — 
Its  rules,  for  freeman,  slave,  and  king, 

With  maxims  wise  are  ever  fraught. 
It  tells  us  fame  is  but  a  name. 

And  pleasure  but  a  fleeting  elf  ; 
Then,  friend,  if  thou  wouldst  wisdom  claim 

In  all  thy  actions — "  Know  thyself." 

Let  others  scoff  and  scandalise, 

And  blame  the  deeds  their  neighbours  do ; 

Be  not  the  first  to  criticise. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  know  what's  trne. 

Where'er  you  be,  on  land  or  sea- 
Pursuing  lore,  acquiring  pelf —  / 

Whate'er,  in  life,  be  your  degree, 
This  maxim  follow,  "  Know  thyself." 


HAD  SEEN  A  GHOST. 

A  friend  of  mine,  while  residing  in  a  select  boarding-hrfuse  in 
Philadelphia,  came  in  to  tea  one  evening,  and,  after  sitting 
quietly  for  a  few  moments,  said  to  the  mistress  : 

"  Mrs.  M.,  is  this  house  haunted  ]" 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  P.    Why  do  you  ask  ]" 

"Because,"  said  Mr.  P.,  "  this  tea  ia  so  pale  and  weak  that  I 
thought,  perhaps,  it  had  seen  a  ghost." 


OLD  IRISH  BARDIC  STORIES. 
III.— THE  PURSUIT  OP  DIARMUID  AND  GRAINNE. 

(CONOLXTDKD  FROM  OUR  LAST.) 

Not  long  after,  Fionn  and  the  Fians  of  Erin  came  up,  and 
they  saw  that  the  throes  of  death  and  lasting  dissolution  were 
fast  coming  on  Diarmuid. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  trouble,  Diarmuid," saya  Fionn, 
"  but  I  am  sorry  that  all  the  women  of  Erin  are  not  here  now 
to  see  your  great  beauty  changed  into  ugliness,  and  your  fair 
features  turned  to  foul." 

"  Even  so,"  said  Diarmuid,  "it  is  ia  thy  power  to  cure  me, 
0  Fionn,  if  thou  but  will  it." 

"  How  could  I  cure  thee  ?"  says  Fionn. 

"Very  easily,"  says  Diarmuid,  "for  when  thou  didst  receive 
the  precious  jewel  of  fore-vision  at  the  Boyne,  it  was  also  given 
thee  that  to  whomsoever  thou  shouldstgive  a  drink  out  of  thy 
hands  he  should  be  cured  of  what  infirmity  he  might  have,  and 
be  young  and  healthy  after." 

' '  Thou  dost  not  deserve  of  me  that  I  should  give  thee  that 
drink,"  says  Fionn. 

"  That  is  not  true,"  saya  Diarmuid  ;  "  I  well  deserve  it  from 
thee  ;  for  when  thou  didst  go  to  the  house  of  Dearc,  and  the 
chiefs  and  nobles  of  Erin  with  thee,  to  a  feast  and  a  banquet, 
Cairbre,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  with  men  from  Connaught 
and  Meath  and  Cearmna,  and  the  "  pillars"  of  Tara,  surrounded 
the  house,  loudly  called  out  thy  name  three  times,  and  set  fire 
and  torches  to  the  house.  Thou  didst  then  stand  up  and  would 
fain  have  gone  out,  but  I  bade  thee  remain  to  enjoy  the  feast, 
and  that  I  would  go  out  to  wreak  vengeance  on  them.  Then  I 
went  out,  and  having  quenched  the  fire,  I  made  round  the  house 
three  bloody  circles  of  fifty  slaughtered  men  each,  and  I  myself 
returned  without  cut  or  wound.  Thou  wert  joyful  and  agree- 
able towards  me  that  night,  O  Fionn,  and  if  I  then  asked  a 
drink  from  thee  thou  wouldst  have  given  it  to  me.  If  I  de- 
served it  that  night  from  thee  I  do  not  the  less  deserve  it 
now." 

"That  is  not  true,"  says  Fionn,  " and  badly  dost  thou  de- 
serve that  I  should  give  thee  a  drink,  or  do  any  other  good  for 
thee,  since,  the  night  thou  wert  with  me  in  Tara,  thou  didst,  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  men  of  Erin,  take  away  Grainne  from  me, 
whilst  thou  wert  left  to  guard  her  that  night." 

"That  was  not  my  fault,  Fionn,"  says  Diarmuid,  "for 
Grainne  put  obligations  on  me  which  I  could  not  fail  to  fulfil 
for  all  the  gold  in  the  world  ;  and  nob  one  word  of  what  thou 
sayest  is  true,  O  Fionn  ;  and  it  is  well  I  deserve  a  drink  from 
thee  if  thou  hadst  gratitude  ;  for  remember  the  night  that  Mio- 
dac  MacColgan  made  thee  a  feast  in  the  enchanted  fort  of  the 
quicken  tree.  He  had  a  fort  on  the  mainland  and  a  fort  on  the 
island,  and  he  invited  the  King  of  the  World  and  the  King  of 
the  Ocean-Island  to  the  fort  on  the  island,  with  intent  to  cut  off 
thy  head.  A  banquet  was  given  in  the  fort  on  the  mainland  to 
which  he  invited  thee  and  the  seven  standing  armies  of  the 
Fians.  During  the  banquet  Miodac  placed  some  of  the  clay  of 
the  Ocean-Island  under  thee  which  caused  thee  to  stick  to  the 
ground,  hand  and  foot.  The  King  of  the  World  having  heard 
that  thou  wert  so  bound,  sent  the  chief  of  a  hundred  men  to  cut 
off  thy  head.  Then  thou  didst  put  thy  thumb  under  thy  wisdom 
tooth,  when  knowledge  and  manifestation  were  given  thee.  At 
that  time  I  was  on  my  way  to  thee,  and  thou  didst  know  that  I 
was  coming  to  thee,  and  thou  didst  make  known  to  me  on  the  way 
that  the  King  of  the  World  and  the  three  Kings  of  the  Ocean- 
Island  were  on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  and  that  some  one 
was  on  his  way  from  them  to  take  off  thy  head,  and  bring  it  to 
the  King  of  the  World.  I  went  to  the  ford  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland.  I  had  not  been  long  at  the  ford  when  the 
chief  sent  by  the  King  of  the  World  came  up.  We  fought 
together,  and  in  the  fiyht  I  cut  off'  his  head  and  slaughtered  hia 
hundred  men.  I  brought  his  head  back  to  the  island  in  the 
Shannon,  and  into  the  banquet  room,  where  the  King  of  the 
World  and  the  three  Kings  of  the  Ocean  Island  were.  I  cut  off 
their  heads,  and  cast  them  into  the  hollow  of  my  shield,  and 
with  them  I  brought  thee  their  golden  drinking  goblet  also  as  a 
trophy.    I  then  rubbed  some  of  the  blood  of  the  kings  to  thee. 
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and  thus  restored  vigour  to  thy  arms  and  motion  to  thy  feet. 
If  it  were  that  night  T  had  asked  thee  for  a  driak,  0  Fioan,  I 
would  have  got  it.  Often  I  exposed  my  life  for  thee,  0  Fionn. 
A  great  evil  shall  soon  come  upon  the  Fians,  which  shall  not 
leave  them  many  descendants.  Still  it  is  not  for  thee  I  will 
grieve,  O  Fionn,  but  for  Oiain  and  Oscar,  and  my  other  fond 
comrades.  0  Oisin !  thou  shalt  be  left  alone  to  lament  their 
loss ;  but,  Fionn  !  thou  shalt  often  need  me  before  that  comes 
to  pass." 

Then  Oscar  said  : 

"  0  Fionn,  though  I  am  more  closely  related  to  thee  than  to 
Diarmuid,  I  will  not  permit  thee  but  to  give  him  a  drink  ;  and 
1  give  thee  my  word  that  if  any  other  prince  in  the  world  were 
to  do  to  Diarmuid  so  treacherous  an  act  (as  not  to  give  him  a 
drink)  there  would  leave  this  spot  only  whoever  of  us  should 
have  the  stronger  arm.    So  give  him  a  drink  without  delay." 

"  There  is  no  well  on  the  mountain,"  says  Fionn,  "  from 
which  to  bring  him  a  drink." 

*'  That  is  not  true,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  for  only  nine  steps 
from  thee  there  is  a  well  of  the  best  spring  water  in  the  world." 

Then  Fionn  went  to  the  well  and  lifted  up  the  full  of  his  two 
hands  of  water  ;  but  he  had  not  returned  more  than  halfway  to 
Diarmuid  when  he  let  the  water  run  down  between  his  hands, 
and  said  that  he  could  not  bring  it  any  farther. 

"  I  give  my  word,"  says  Diarmuid,  "  that  it  was  thine  own 
act  to  let  the  water  out  of  thy  hands." 

Fionn  went  for  the  water  a  second  time,  and  in  the  same 
place  he  again  let  it  flow  out  between  his  hands.  Seeing  this, 
Diarmuid  gave  an  oppressive  and  pitiful  sigh. 

"  I  say,  in  presence  of  my  arms,  0  Fionn,"  says  Oscar,  "  that 
unless  thou  bring  the  water  quickly,  there  shall  leave  this  moun- 
tain but  thou  or  I." 

Then,  on  account  of  that  speech  of  Oscar,  Fionn  went  to  the 
well  a  third  time,  and  brought  the  water  to  Diarmuid.  But,  as 
he  was  approaching  Diarmuid  to  give  him  a  drink,  life  departed 
from  his  body. 

Then  the  Fiana  of  Erin  raised  aloud  three  heavy,  prodigious 
cries,  heenmg*  over  Diarmuid. 

Oscar  looked  fiercely  and  wrathfully  at  Fionn,  and  said  that 
it  was  a  greater  pity  that  Diarmuid  was  dead  than  if  Fionn 
were  dead,  and  that  with  him  the  Fians  had  lost  their  main- 
stay in  battle.  And  he  gave  his  word  that  had  he  known  that 
it  was  to  kill  Diarmuid  Fionn  had  given  the  hunt  on  Ben  Gul- 
ban  he  never  would  have  given  it. 

Then  Fion  and  the  Fians  of  Erin  left  the  mountain  ;  but 
Oisin,  and  Oscar,  and  Caoilte,  and  the  son  of  Lui  turned  back, 
and  put  their  four  cloaks  about  Diarmuid,  and  then  followed 
Fionn. 

[the  END.] 

THE  BARD  OF  THOMOND. 

By  Michael  MacDonagh. 

Limerick  can  proudly  boast  of  being  the  birthplace  of  men 
who,  by  their  genius,  helped  to  make  Ireland  in  regard  to  lite- 
rature independent  of  England. 

Doubtless  if  Ireland  had  been  left  undisturbed  by'  foreign 
invasions,  internal  broils,  and  the  infusion  of  a  second  race,  lan- 
guage, and  habits  into  her  own,  she  would  probably,  long 
ere  this,  have  had  her  Homer,  her  Shakspeare,  her  Milton  ;  for 
the  poetic  and  music-breathing  Gaelic  is  far  more  suitable  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  passions — wild,  joyous,  sad  or  pathetic — 
than  perhaps  any  existing  tongue.  The  commencement  of  this 
century  saw  the  removal  of  the  ban  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  enforced  on  education  in  this  country  for  six  hun- 
dred years.  Literary  Ireland  is  therefore  in  her  infantine 
years  ;  and  though  she  had  to  commence  with  an  alien  lan- 
guage— that  of  her  oppressor — there  is  now  springing  up  a  lite- 
rature quite  different  from  that  of  England,  and  possessing  all 
the  characteristic  passion  and  fervour  of  the  ancient  Gaelic 
writings  extant. 

*  To  keen,  or  keening,  is  an  anglicised  Gaelic  word,  from  caoine 
(pronounced  heene),  a  mourning,  a  weeping,  a  grieving,  an^Irish 
lamentation  or  cry  for  the  dead. 


As  we  have  said.  Limerick  men  have  performed  a  good  part 
«f  the  work  of  establishing  an  Irish  poetical  literature.  Gerald 
Griffin  was  a  Limerick  man.  In  that  city  were  also  born  Bar- 
tholomew Dowling,  the  author  of  that  spirited  ballad,  "The 
Brigade  at  Fontenoy"  ;  and  in  the  county  poor  J.  F.  O'Donnell, 
the  late  "  Caviare"  of  the  national  journals.  At  the  present 
time  Limerick  is  represented  in  the  poetical  department  of  lite- 
rature  by  Alfred  Perceval  Graves,  the  author  of  "Songs  of 
Killarney"  (son  of  the  venerable  Protestant  Bishop  of  Limerick), 
whose  brilliant  lyrical  gems  often  illumine  the  pages  of  Young 
Irbiand,  and  by  Michael  Hogan,  the  "  Bard  of  Thomond." 

Michael  Hogan  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Limerick  in  the  year 
1831.  His  parents  were  of  the  working  classes,  and  consequently 
could  not  afford  to  leave  their  children  long  at  school,  so  Michael 
was  removed  therefrom  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  received 
employment  in  one  of  the  local  mills  as  miller's  boy,  which 
position  he  held  for  thirteen  years. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  Bard  of  Thomond  is  not  one  of 
those 

College-bred  asses 
Who  strive  to  climb  Parnassus 
By  dint  o'  Greek. 

He  knows  as  little  of  Greek  or  Latin  as  he  does  about  the  hiero- 
glyphics inscribed  on  Cleopatra's  Needle.  He  received  hia 
inspirations  from  Nature  alone,  the  mother  of  all  true  poets. 
He  grew  up  to  manhood  amid  scenes  of  beauty  which  would 
affect  the  most  callous  heart.  Every  day  his  eyes  drank  of  the 
beauties  of  the  hills  of  Clare,  which  in  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year  are  robed  in  mantles  glowing  in  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow.  Every  day  he  gazed  on  the  ruined  ramparts  and 
towers  of  historic  Limerick,  and  his  memory  wandered  back  to 
the  glory-crowned  days  when  an  Irish  national  flag  waved  gaily 
o'er  them — when  a  people  trod  the  streets  of  the  city  as  free  aa 
the  breeze  which  opened  to  the  smile  of  heaven  the  folds  of  that 
emerald  banner.  Well  may  he  exclaim  in  his  "Address  to  the 
Shannon" : — 

My  beautiful  Shannon  1  alone  on  thy  bank 
What  a  banquet  of  glory  my  fancy  has  drank  ! 
There,  while  thy  blue  current  swept  on  to  the  sea, 
I  stood,  like  a  ilagian,  in  converse  with  thee. 

How  grandly  thy  wild  hills  and  dark  woodlands  frown, 
As  thy  flood's  glancing  splendour  between  them  rolls  down, 
Majestic  and  mighty  as  when  from  thy  side 
Great  Brian's  Kinkora  looked  down  on  thy  tide. 

'Twas  there,  by  thy  stream,  dashing  brightly  along, 
My  spirit  inhaled  the  wild  magic  of  song  ; 
And  there,  'mid  the  calm  floral  shades  of  the  grove, 
I  first  drank  the  golden  enchantment  of  love. 

Oh  !  my  spirit  floats  back  in  a  vision  of  joy  j 
To  the  days  when  I  strayed  on  thy  green  banks,  a  boy  ; 
When  my  heart,  like  the  linnet  that  chants  in  the  dells, 
Gushed  out  into  song  as  it  drauk  of  thy  spells. 

When  earth,  like  a  garden  of  glory,  looked  fair 
As  if  death,  pain,  and  sorrow  had  never  been  there  ; 
While  my  bosom,  'mid  Summer's  wild  day-dream  of  light, 
Made  love  to  all  beauteous  things,  transient  and  bright. 

O  Youth  !  thou  magician,  one  hour  on  thy  stage 
Is  worth  all  the  gray-bearded  wisdom  of  age  ; 
O  Memory  !  thou  syren  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
Bring  me  back  to  my  green  Spring  of  boyhood  again. 

We  know  not  the  worth  of  thy  sweetness  and  truth 
While  we  bask  in  the  beams  of  the  Spring-bloom  of  youth, 
Till  out  on  life's  rigid  sea,  shipwrecked  and  tost, 
We  look  back  in  tears  to  the  Eden  we  lost, 

Killeely  of  grey  tombs,  I  haunted  thy  glades, 
Like  a  fairy-bird  singing  alone  in  thy  shades  ; 
There  Nature  taught  lessons  of  beauty  to  me 
In  the  tinge  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf  of  the  tree, 

O  sweet  Monabraher  !  whose  rich  meads  have  given 
The  sweetest  perfume  to  the  breathings  of  heaven  ! 
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There  oft  by  the  May  moon  I  wandered  at  night 
Till  my  aoal  fell  aaleep  in  a  dream  of  delight. 

Proud  Limerick  of  fleets  !  by  the  azure  flood  zoned, 
How  glorious  you  sit  on  your  green  isle  enthroned  1 
Ah  !  oft  has  my  burning  heart  gushed  into  showers 
As  I  gazed  on  your  old  halls  and  war-broken  towers  I 

Even  now,  as  I  stand  by  the  tide's  crystal  roll, 
The  rays  of  your  glory  burst  bright  on  my  soul. 
And  I  w«ep  as  I  gaze  on  thy  historic  plain, 
Where  thy  mighty  sons  perished,  or  conquered  in  vain. 
While  he  worked,  day  after  day,  in  the  mill,  his  spirit  was 
abroad,  roaming  o'er  hill  and  rath,  through  vale  and  wood,  which 
he  loves  with  all  the  fervour  of  his  heart,  as  every  line  of  his 
descriptive  poems  testifies.    The  endless  roar  and  whirl  of  the 
machinery  of  the  mill  could  not  drown  or  efface  from  his  memory 
the  soothing  melody  of  Nature — that  great  poem  of  which  the 
music  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  rippling  of  the  streams,  the 
singing  of  the  birds,  the  crooning  of  the  zephyrs,  and  the  per- 
fumes of  the  buds  and  flowers,  are  the  rhythm  and  metre. 

Michael  Hogan  appropriated  the  evenings  after  his  day's  hard 
toil  to  mental  improvement.  Books  relating  to  Ireland  and  the 
standard  poetical  works  of  the  English  language  were  eagerly 
perused.  It  was,  also,  during  those  evenings  he  wrote  many  of 
the  poems  which  appeared  in  his  works,  the  "  Lays  and  Legends 
of  Thomond,"  and  the  "  Anthems  of  Mary,"  a  little  volume  of 
hymns  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God,  his  first  literary  labour. 
Great  was  his  joy  when  he  found  he  could  convey  the  inspira- 
tions of  his  Muse  in  rhythmical  language. 

Many  of  hid  poetical  effasions  were  first  made  public  in  the 
"Celt,"  an  Irish  national  periodical  which  was  published  in 
Dublin,|but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1866  that  they  appeared  in 
book  form.  The  bard  had  great  difficulty  in  surmounting  the 
pecuniary  bar  to  the  publication  of  his  poems.  He  sent  his 
MS.  to  some  publishers,  but  they,  deeming  him  not  yet  famous 
enough  to  ensure  a  good  support  for  his  work,  declined  to  print 
*  it  unless  he  would  pay  in  advance  the  cost  of  publication.  This 
arrangement  would  entail  a  far  greater  amount  of  expense  than 
the  limited  resources  of  the  bard's  purse  would  allow,  so  he  was 
obliged  for  a  time  to  relinquish  the  project.  At  length,  after 
some  years,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Peter  Tait,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man then  holding  extensive  business  connexions  in  Limerick, 
he  was  enabled  to  give  his  MS.  into  a  local  publisher's  hands, 
and  in  the  year  1865  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  "Lays 
and  Legends  of  Tnomond."  It  was  followed  in  1868  by  the 
secr-nd  volume,  which  we  have  now  before  us.  The  profits 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  these  works  enabled  the  Bard  to  retire 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  mill. 

The  title  of  "Bard  of  Thomond"  was  most  appropriately 
conferred  on  Mr.  Hogan.  What  the  bards  of  old  did  for  their 
respective  chiefs  and  districts,  he  has  done  for  Thomond.  He 
sang  of  her  glories  and  happiness 

"  Ere  the  red  marauding  stranger  to  our  holy  valleys  came 

of  her  struggles  and  contests  with  the  Saxon  in  defence  of  her 
independence.  Now  the  breathings  of  his  harp  are  as  "  sad  as 
the  wind  over  graves"  as  he  mourns  for  some  defeat  sustained 
by  the  chieftains  of  Thomond  ;  anon  breaking  forth  into  a  burst 
of  enthusiastic  joy  when  chanting  a  pasan  in  celebration  of  some 
glorious  victory  over  the  invaders.  He  can  descend  from  the 
chsntiug  of  fiery  war  ballads  and  legends  to  the  trolling  of  love 
lays,  descriptions  of  Nature,  and  humorous  sketches. 

The  reading  of  the  following  poem  will  bring  to  the  mind  me- 
mories and  scenes  of  the  time  when  the  famine-fiend  spread  his 
murky  wing  over  the  soil  of  our  island,  blasting  with  his  pesti- 
lent breath,  not  only  the  produce  of  the  land,  but  the  lives  of 
the  people — when  happy  and  peaceful  homes  were  levelled,  and 
the  peasants  forced  to  leave  the  scenes  of  all  their  joys,  to  which 
their  hearts  were  as  closely  united  as  the  ivy  to  the  ruined  cas- 
tles of  our  land — forced  by  inhuman  laws  and  rulers  to  swell  the 
great  Exodus — "  that  melancholy  stream  which  slowly,  but 
surely,  was  creeping  on  to  the  sea,  and  growing  as  it  crept  on — 
for,  ever  and  anon,  little  tributaries  of  bruised  and  bleeding 
hearts  flowed  into  it,  and  on  with  it,  on  to  the  sea"  : — 


QOLDXir-HXIRED  ANKIE. 

A  Song  of  the  Irish  Exodus. 

Sweet  is  the  heath  on  the  blue  hills  of  Ara  ; 

Rich  are  the  flowers  in  the  fields  of  Clonlara  ; 

Bright  are  the  woods  when  the  morn  laughs  o'er  them. 

Where  Shannon's  grey  billows  are  dancing  before  them. 
But  richer  and  brighter  than  all  these  together — 
Woods,  waters,  and  wild  hills,  and  purple-belled  heather — 
Is  a  sweet  little  spot  in  the  vale  of  Knoc-Many, 
The  birthplace  and  home  of  young  golden-haired  Annie. 

Mild  by  the  brooklet  the  primrose  is  glowing. 
Wild  in  the  hedge-row  the  haw-blossom's  blowing, 
White  on  the  bank-slope  the  daisy  is  springing, 
Light  o'er  the  hill  broom  the  fresh  gale  is  singing. 

Trees,  flowers,  and  birds  are  at  home  with  each  other, 
Praising  the  bounty  of  Mature,  their  mother  ; 
But  happiest  of  all  sings  young  golden  haired  Annie, 
A-milkiug  her  cow  in  the  vale  of  Knoc-Many  ! 

Fair  o'er  yon  moss-crag  the  brier-rose  is  flushing  ; 

Clear  from  the  grey  rock  the  rill-spring  is  gushing  ; 

Bright  looks  the  furze,  with  its  star-clustera  mellow  ; 

Blithe  hymns  the  lark  in  the  cloud's  bosom  yellow. 
Creature,  go  forth — lo  !  the  morning  is  rosy, 
Nature  is  radiant  and  rich  with  God's  poesy  ; 
See  'mid  the  dew-lawns  how  golden-haired  Annie 
Trips  home  with  her  pail  through  the  vale  of  Knoc-Many 

In  Erin  there's  many  a  green  valley  pleasant. 
But  vainly  enriched  by  the  sweat  of  the  peasant  ; 
For  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  the  laws  that  enslave  him, 
Deny  him  the  fruits  of  the  plains  which  God  gave  him. 
And  off  to  the  land  where  the  star  banner's  flowing, 
The  pride,  hope,  and  health  of  our  Ireland  are  going  ; 
Oh  !  curst  be  oppression  I  young  golden-haired  Annie 
Is  gone  with  the  rest  from  the  vale  of  Knoc-Many, 

Air  of  the  mountain,  there's  grief  in  your  sighing. 

Where  bleak  on  the  cold  sward  her  cottatje  is  lying  ; 

Bowers  of  the  valley,  her  looks  cease  to  bless  you  ; 

Flowers  of  the  meadow,  her  feet  will  not  press  you  ; 
Sky-bird  that  sings  to  the  beauty  of  morning, 
You'll  se'e  her  no  more  from  the  green  fields  returning, 
With  a  voice  like  your  own,  when  on  light  wing  ascending 
Where  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in  glory  are  blending. 

Sing  on,  little  bird,  on  your  sun-gilded  pinion  ! 
Landlords  can't  trouble  your  lofty  dominion  ; 
High  'mid  the  clouds  you  have  taken  your  station, 
Far,  far  from  the  reach  of  the  brutes  of  creation  ! 
I'll  climb  to  the  top  of  the  hill  to  be  near  you, 
I'll  sit  on  the  red-blossomed  heather  to  hear  you  ; 
Your  sweet  strains  remind  me  of  gclden-haired  Annie, 
When  she  first  sang  of  love  in  the  vale  of  Knoc-Many, 
The  above,  in  our  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  poems 
in  the  work.    It  is  free  from  all  false  sentiment,  and  its  simpli- 
city appeals  direct  to  the  heart,  which  is  proof  of  its  poetical 
merit. 

Our  next  quotation  will  give  an  idea  of  the  bard'a  humorous 

powers  : — 

PADDY  CARTHY  TO  HIS  SWEETHEART, 

Arrah  !  Brigid  MacSheehy,  your  eyes  are  the  death  o'  me, 

And  your  laugh,  like  a  fairy  sthroke,  knocks  out  the  breath  o'  me  ; 

The  divil  a  cobweb  of  slumber,  till  dawned  the  day, 

Has  come  to  my  lids  v/hile  the  loug  night  I  yawned  away, 

Och  !  you  heart-killing  imp,  'twas  your  witchery  dazzled  me  ; 

Like  a  bird  by  a  night-lamp  your  beauty  has  puzzled  me  ; 

I'd  rather  be  forty  miles  running  away  with  you, 

Than  live  to  be  parted  ten  minutes  one  day  with  you. 

I  'Pon  my  sowl,  I  was  dhraming  last  night  that  you  came  to  me. 

With  your  own  purty  smile,  like  a  sweet  drink  o'  crame  to  me  ; 
I  Siz  you  :  "  Paddy  Carthy,  I'm  comin'  to  marry  you  !" 
1  "  Faith,  my  darling,"  siz  I,  "  to  his  rivirince  I'll  carry  yon  1" 
j  Then  I  thought  my  poor  heart  gave  a  thump  like  a  prize-fighter, 
I  As  off  to  the  chapel  I  jumped  like  a  lamplighter  ; 
.  But  scarce  had  the  priest  time  to  see  how  his  robe  was  on, 
I  When,  och  !  blur-an-ouuce  !  I  woke  ere  the  job  was  done,] 
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Now,  faith,  'tis  a  heart-ache  between  you  and  I,  Biddy, 
To  let  that  sly  rogue  of  a  dhrame  tell  a  lie,  Biddy  ; 
If  your  sweet  mouth  just  siz,  "  My  dear  lad,  here's  my  hand  to 
yon  1" 

By  the  Lord  o'  Kilsmaah,  Paddy  Carthy  will  stand  to  yon  ! 
la  the  meadow  I'll  mow,  in  the  haggard  I'll  work  for  you — 
Say  the  word,  and  I'll  walk  on  my  head  to  New  York  for  you  ; 
My  heart  with  the  heat  of  devotion  so  beats  for  you, 
'Tia  just  like  a  little  child  crying  for  sweets  to  yoo. 

Did  you  hear  what  a  great  name  my  ancestors  had  of  id? 
From  Blarney  to  Munster  they  owned  every  sod  of  id  ; 
The  MacCarthy  Mores  they  wor  christeaed  by  raison,  sure, 
For  their  fightia'  and  feastin'  wor  always  in  saison,  sure. 
Arrah  thim  wor  the  boys  that  kep'  up  the  cause  for  us. 
Ere  the  red  robbiu'  stranger  kem  here  wid  mock  laws  for  us  ; 
Rale  darlints  they  wor  for  love,  spending,  and  sporting  too, 
And  sure  I'm  a  boy  o'  their  clan  that's  now  courting  you. 

There's  J udy  Maloney  wid  tin  on  the  watch  for  her — 
Her  uncle  kem  to  roe  to  make  up  a  match  for  her  ; 
There's  Thady  Mulready,  near  Loch  Q;iinlou's  water  clear, 
Faith,  he'd  give  me  six  cows  if  I'd  marry  his  daughter  dear  ; 
But  no,  by  the  powers,  I  would  sooner  go  beg  wid  you. 
Hopping  from  village  to  town  on  one  leg  wid  you,  ^ 
Than  be  walking  on  two  wid  a  rich  heiress  stuck  to  me  ! 
If  I'm  not  speaking  true  to  you,  jewel,  bad  luck  to  me  ! 

You're  the  queen  of  the  lilies  thct  grow  up  so  tenderly. 

And  your  leg  is  as  fair  as  white  wax  moulded  slenderly  ; 

The  berries  are  so  like  your  hps  that  the  pick  of  'em 

I  plucked  from  the  bush  till  I  ate  myself  sick  of  'em  ; 

Where  the  hawtree  its  flowers  to  the  sunbeams  is  handing  up, 

I  saw  lilte  your  white  neck  a  blossom  branch  standing  up  ; 

I  climbed  to  get  at  it — you'd  pity  the  trim  o'  me. 

For,  my  curse  on  the  thorns  !  they  carved  every  limb  o'  me  ! 

I'll  purchase  the  best  wedding-ring  in  the  town  for  you, 

Or,  by  thunder  !  to  make  one  I'll  pull  the  moon  down  for  yoa  ; 

If  I  could  reach  my  hand  to  the  sun  for  a  crown  for  you,  ' 

Och  !  I  am  tue  boy  would  win  light  and  renown  for  you. 

Now,  Biddy,  my  jewel,  what  have  you  to  eay  to  me  ? 

J ust  ^ive  up  your  heart  without  further  delay  to  me  ! 

I'll  be  blessing  this  day  as  a  glorious  flue  day  to  me  

If  a  queeu  got  such  courting,  by  scran,  she'd  give  way  to  me." 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  who  would  sneer  at  you  if  you 
had  the  presumption  (as  they  term  it)  to  speak,  in  their  pre- 
sence, of  authors  like  Michael  Hogan  as  poets.  The  first  class 
consists  of  those  who  imagine  a  writer  to  be  of  the  first  order  if 
he  is  unintelligible,  and  succeeds  in  confounding  their  shallow 
brains.  They  would  prefer  to  flounder  in  the  metaphysics  of 
Tennyson  or  Browning  than  understand  and  enjoy  the  sweet 
simplicity  of  Goldsmith  or  Oowper.  The  second  class  are  rather 
of  a  pedantic  nature.  They  read  nothing  but  the  great  guns  of 
literature— Shakspeare,  Mihon,  Byron— simply  because  it  is  the 
fashion.  Such  persons  may  be  compared  to  the  fool  who,  when 
introduced  into  a  garden  arrayed  in  all  the  flowers  of  the  season, 
rushes  on  to  pluck  the  rose,never  heeding  thebeautiful  and  simple 
daisy;  yet,  if  examined  by  an . appreciating  spirit,  the  "wee, 
modest,  crimson- tipped  flower"  will  be  found  as  beautiful  in  its 
chastenesa  as  the  rose  in  its  glow.  Unfortunately,  so  little  do 
some  people  depend  on  their  own  judgment,  that  any  famed 
litterateur  would  have  but  little  difficulty  in  convincing  them  that 
the  street-chanted  "  Come  all  ye  '  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
Moore's  polished  lyrics,  or  vice  versa. 

We  do  not  wish  to  convey,  by  the  above  observations,  that 
the  productions  of  the  Bard  of  Thoraond  are  totally  free  from 
errors.  Certainly  there  are  poems  in  the  "  Lays  and  Legends  of 
Thomond" which  would  be  improved  by  alteration  or  the  omis- 
sion of  some  of  their  lines.  But  every  author  has  hieffaults.  Even 
the  great  Shakspeare,  according  to  Washington  Irving,  oftentimes 
"  croaked  like  a  buzzard."  And  for  our  part,  we  would  prefer 
to  see  in  the  libraries  and  homes  of  our  people  the  productions 
of  the  simple  Irish  poets  than  the  much  lauded  works  of  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  England. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  there  will 
shortly  appear  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Gill,  of  Dublin,  a  new 


volume  of  the  ^'Lays  and  Legends  of  Thomond,"  which,  we 
nope,  will  receive  the  support  it  merits. 

THE  HEIRESS. 


By  M. 
Aiithor  of 


A.  Fleming, 
"Drifted  Apart." 


Chapter  XXX  I. 
"I  think  it  is  odd,"  says  Mrs.  Abbott,  languidly,  "  and  un- 
like Joanna,  ^he  never  has  whims.    Why  should  she  wish  us 
to  remain  here,  instead  of  going  home,  as  we  ought,  to  receive 
her  V 

Another  week  has  gone  by— nine  days,  indeed— and  Leo  and 
her  mother  are  still  the  guests  of  the  Ventnors.  Geoffry  has 
gone  back  to  his  cottage  home,  as  per  previous  arrangement,  to 
have  it  set  in  order  for  them  and  resume  his  labours.  One  day 
longer  than  he  had  intended  he  has  stayed,  and  both  families 
have  been  electrified  by  the  wonderful  news.  And  yet  not, 
perhaps,  so  very  greatly.  Colonel  Ventnor  glances  at  his 
daughter,  and  slowly  smiles.  In  all  his  life  he  has  never  con- 
tradicted his  darling— he  is  hardly  likely  to  begin  now.  And 
he  is  not  ambitious  of  adding  wealth  to  wealth— she  is,  and  will 
be,  always  sufficiently  rich.  As  the  heir  of  John  Abbott  he 
certainly  never  would  have  dreamed  of  objecting  to  young 
Lamar,  with  the  best  blood  of  the  South  in  his  veins.  Aa  a 
struggling  young  doctor  he  is  not  less  worthy  of  her.  He  is  no 
fortune  hunter — of  that  the  colonel  is  well  assured.  And  Olga 
loves  him,  his  proud  and  delicate  darling,  whose  heart  hitherto 
no  man  has  been  able  to  touch.  He  grasps  Geoffry 'a  hand  with 
frank,  soldierly  warmth. 

"There  is  no  man  living  to  whom  I  would  rather  give  her," 
he  says,  cordially,  "  Fortune  !  Ah,  well,  fortune  is  not  every- 
thing, and  fortune  is  to  be  won  by  the  willing.  You  are  of  that 
number,  I  am  sure.  If  I  fancied  her  fortune  had  to  do  yvith  it, 
do  you  think  I  would  listen  like  this  ?  It  is  because  1  could 
stake  my  life  on  the  truth  of  the  lad  I  have  known  all  his  life, 
that  I  say  yes  so  readily.  Make  her  happy,  Geoffry— all  is  said 
in  that." 

Could  anything  be  more  delightful  ?  Geoffry  finda  the  whole 
English  language  inadequate  to  his  wants,  in  the  way  of  thanks. 
Mrs.  Ventnor  is  charmed— the  son  of  her  dearest  friend  is  the 
one  above  all  others  she  would  have  chosen  for  her  son  aa  well. 

One  thing  only  is  a  drawback— the  story  that  must  be  told, 
the  one  bar  sinister  on  the  spotless  Lamar  shield.  But  that 
cannot  be  told  now,  not  until  Joanna  returns  and  gives  per- 
mission. Some  hint  of  it  he  drops,  necessarily  obscure,  before 
he  goes.  No  plans  are  formed  for  the  present — it  is  under- 
stood that  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ventnor  will  not  agree  to  any  long 
engagement. 

"  If  you  and  Olga  make  up  your  mind  to  wait  while  you  win 
your  way,"  he  says  decisively,  "  it  must  be  without  an  engage- 
ment. I  will  not  have  her  fettered  while  you  plod  slowly 
upward." 

It  is  not  likely  under  these  circumstances  they  uill  make  up 
their  mind  to  wait.  Geoff^  goes,  and  Olga  is  petted  to  her 
heart's  content.  For  Leo,  she  is  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  rap- 
ture, and  for  a  day  or  two  positively  forgets  Frank.  Another 
sister,  and  that  one  her  darling  Olga  !  Surely  she  is  the  most 
fortunate  girl  in  the  world. 

And  now  here  is  Joanna  coming  back,  has  come  indeed,  and 
is  with  Geoffry  already.  "  Wait  until  I  join  you,"  is  what  she 
writes.  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  my  Leo,  that  I  prefer 
to  say  there."  It  is  now  late  on  Monday  evening — to  morrow 
morning  will  bring  her. 

To-morrow  comes.  Frank  is  at  the  station  to  meet  her,  look- 
ing worn  and  anxious,  as  he  has  grown  of  late.  Latterly  his 
misanthropy,  as  far  as  Leo  is  concerned,  has  grown  upon  him  ; 
he  distinctly  avoids  her.  He  is  trying  to  be  true,  with  all  his 
might.  If  he  could  fly  from  danger  he  would  fly,  but  that  is 
impossible.  So  he  stays  on,  and  does  the  best  he  can,  trying 
to  think  a  great  deal  of  Joanna  and  her  perfections.  Whether 
she  agrees  or  not,  he  means  to  end  this  aa  soon  as  ahe  returns, 
and  let  the  world  know  of  their  relationa  to  each  other.  He 
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will  not  ask  "her  leave,  he  will  assert  himself,  ho  will  simply   him,  although  I  had  every  reasoo  to  be  ashamed.  I  ua.f  ashamed 


tell.  Then  Leo  will  understand.  They  will  be  quietly  married, 
and  go  away  at  ouce.  And  little  Leo  will  forget — she  is  such  a 
child — and  be  happy  with  some  happier  man. 

The  train  stops,  and  a  tall  young  lady,  in  a  grey  travelling 
suit,  and  pretty  grey  hat,  alights.  It  is  Joanna,  looking  well 
and  briyht,  and  almost  handsome.  She  smiles  and  holds  out 
her  hai\d  frankly  at  sight  of  him,  but  her  manner  is  more 
that  of  a  cordial  friend  than  of  the  woman  he  is  going  to 
marry. 

"  How  well  you  are  looking,"  he  says.  "  Your  long  journey 
seems  to  have  given  you  added  bloom,  Joanna.  You  are  as 
fresh  as  a  rose." 

"it  nmst  be  a  yellow  rose,  then,"  says  Joanna,  laughing,  "  and 
pale  aafiVon  bloom.  1  am  sorry  1  cannot  return  the  compli- 
ment. You  are  looking  anything  but  well,  Frank.  You  have 
not  had  a  sun  stroke,  1  hope,  this  Summer  V 

She  speaks  lightly,  but  her  glance  is  keen,  and  there  is  an 
under-current  of  meaning  in  her  tone.  He  flushes  slightly,  and 
flecks  the  wheeler  lightly  with  his  whip. 

"Something  rather  like  it,  1  believe.  But  I  shall  rapidly 
grow  convalescent  now  that  you  are  back.  I  have — we  all  have 
— missed  you,  Joanna." 

Thank  you,"  she  says,  gently.    "  That  is  a  good  hearing. 
I  like  my  friends  to  miss  me.    How  are  they  all  1 — well  ?" 

"  Quite  well.    No  doubt  you  have  heard  the  wonderful  news. 
You  saw  Geoftry  ]" 

"  Yes,  1  saw  him,"  smiling,  "  and  really  it  was  not  such  won- 
derful news.  I  did  noc  faint  with  surprise  when  I  heard  it. 
But  of  course  I  am  delighted,  more  than  delighted.  She  will 
have  the  noblest  husband  in  the  world,  and  she  is  worthy  of 
him.    You  are  sure  you  feel  no  jealous  pang,  Frank  V  laugh- 

"Not  one.  T  shall  give  my  fair  cousin  my  blessing  on  her 
wedding-day,  with  the  soundest  of  hearts — where  she  is  con- 
cerned. And  your  mother  V  he  says,  shifting  skilfully  from 
what  he  feels  to  be  dangerous  ground.  "You  have  brought 
her  back  safe  and  well  V 

"Safe  and  well,  thank  Heaven— almost  as  well  in  mind  as  in 
body.  She  might  have  left  years  ago,  poor  darling,  if  there  had 
been  anyone  to  take  her.  Ah  !  Frank,  1  feel  that  my  whole 
life  will  not  suffice  to  repay  her  for  what  she  has  sufl'ered.  And 
do  you  know  she  accepted  me  in  a  moment  as  her  child,  seemed 
to  know  me,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  possible,  and  came  with 
me  so  gladly.  She  can  hardly  bear  me  a  moment  out  of  her 
sight." 

"You  should  have  brought  her  down  with  you.  It  is  unfair 
to  leave  her  even  for  a  few  days  now." 

"  A  few  days  !  My  dear  Frank,  I  return  by  to-night's  train. 
Meantime,  she  is  with  the  Professor  and  Madame  Ericson.  I 
have  not  come  to  stay.  I  have  come" — her  face  grows  grave — 
"on  very  important  business,  and  part  of  it  is  with  you.  I 
must  see  Leo  first." 

He  is  stricken  dumb.  Their  names  in  this  conjunction !  He 
grows  quite  white  as  he  leans  forward  to  look  at  her. 

"  Joanna,  what  do  you  mean  V 

She  lays  her  hand  on  his— kindly,  gently,  but  very  firmly. 
"  Not  now,  Frank — later.  I  must  first  see  Leo.  I  want  her 
to  go  with  me  to  Abbott  Wood  this  morning.  I  have  a  fancy 
for  saying  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  dear,  beautiful  old  house 
that  she  loves  so  well,  and  where  she — they  all — were  so  good 
to  Joanna.  Mrs.  Hill  will  give  us  lunch  there.  I  shall  not  re- 
turn to  Ventnor  Villa  ;  and  if,  when  Leo  goes  back,  yoit,  will 
come  in  her  stead,  I  will  say  good-bye  to  you  as  well." 

She  is  smiling,  but  her  eyes  look  dark  and  sad.  He  sets  his 
lips — even  they  are  pale. 

"  Good  bye  !  Joanna,  what  are  you  saying  1  There  is  to  be 
no  good-bye  between  us  any  more.  You  are  mine  ;  I  claim  you. 
I  am  going  to  announce  our  engagement.  Ii  is  useless  for  you 
to  object.    I  am." 

Ah,  well  !"  she  says,  wearily,  "wait — wait  until  this  after 


too,"  she  laughs,  and  colours  a  little. 
"  Who  V  Frank  asks. 

"  George  Blake — poor  George  !  So  improved,  so  brown,  so 
manly-looking,  and  so  prosperous.  He  is  editor  and  propriotor 
of  a  daily  out  there,  and  doing  well.  I  recognised  hiui  in  a 
moment,  but  he  did  not  know  me.  I  stopped  him,  however, 
and  made  myself  known — made  my  peace  with  him  too,  I  am 
happy  to  say.  What  a  wretch  I  was  in  those  days  !  I  look 
back  now  and  wonder  if  *i  be  I.'  You  never  saw  anyone  so 
glad  as  he  was  to  meet  me,  and  as  for  all  the  good-natured 
things  he  said  about  my  changed  appearance,  and  so  on — but 
you  would  thii)k  me  frightfully  conceited  if  I  repeated  the  half. 
What  is  to  the  point  is,  that  he  has  forgiven  me,  and  forgotten 
me,  so  far  as  his  old  fancy  is  concerned.  He  is  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  to  quite  a  rich  young  lady.  Is  not  all  that  plea- 
sant news  ]" 

But  Livingston  is  not  very  deeply  interested  in  George  Blake 
or  his  successes,  editorial  or  matrimonial.  He  is  filled  with 
disquiet  by  Joanna's  manner  ;  he  fears  he  knows  not  what.  She 
laughs  and  talks  lightly  enough,  but  underneath  it  all  he  sees  a 
resolute  purpose,  and  he  has  learned  to  fear  her  inflexible  reso- 
lutions. Why  should  she  so  connect  his  name  with  Leo's  ?  what 
does  she  suspect  1  He  has  striven  hard  to  be  loyal  and  true, 
but  those  deep  dark  eyes  are  eyes  not  easily  deceived.  The 
drive  is  not  a  long  one,  hut  silence  has  fallen  long  before  tht^y 
reach  the  house. 

Joanna  is  met,  is  welcomed  by  the  Ventnors  with  flattering 
warmth,  is  embraced  by  Leo  and  her  mother  with  effusion,  and 
finally  has  a  private  interview  with  the  latter  lady.  Ic  is  not  a 
long  one,  but  Mrs.  Abbott  is  very  pale  and  grave  when  it  is 
over,  and  there  are  traces  of  recent  tears. 
1  "It  is  like  you,  Joanna!"  is  what  she  says;  "I  can  say 
nothing  more  than  that.  You  are  generosity  itself.  I  can  only 
echo  Geoffry's  words,  and  leave  the  decision  to  Leo  unbiassed. 
She  ia  a  child  in  most  things,  but  in  this  she  must  judge  for 
herself.  You  are  her  sister,  and  your  wishes  should  have  weight. 
Tell  her,  and  it  shall  he  as  she  says." 

"  I  have  no  fear  then,"  Joanna  says  gaily.  "Leo  has  com- 
mon sense,  if  she  is  a  child,  and  is  free  from  fine-drawn  notions 
and  wicked  pride.  Leo,  dear,  run  and  put  on  your  hat.  I 
will  drive  yon  over  to  Abbott  Wood  if  Miss  Ventnor  will  trust 
her  ponies  to  my  care.  I  am  quite  a  skilled  charioteer,  I  assure 
you." 

"  To  Abbott  Wood  !"  Leo  says,  opening  wide  the  velvet  black 
eyes. 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  and  we  will  lunch  there  together.  Quite  like 
old  times — will  it  not  be  ?  Do  not  be  a  minute.  I  will  say 
good  bye  to  the  others  while  you  are  gone." 

"  Good  bye  ?"  cries  Leo,  with  dismay  ;  but  Joanna  has  left 
her  and  is  already  explaining  the  necessity  for  her  return  that 
very  night.  She  cannot  leave  her  mother,  who  pines  and  frets 
ia  her  absence.  So  she  says  farewell  there  and  then  to  Mrs. 
Abbott  as  well  as  the  rest. 

"  We  go  South  very  shortly,"  Joanna  says,  "and  will  pass 
the  Winter  in  Florida.  Next  Spring,  when  we  return,  of  course 
my  first  visit  will  be  here." 

Frank  is  there  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  to  him  she  does  not 
hold  out  her  hand. 

"  Come  and  fetch  Leo  back  this  afternoon,"  she  says.  "  I 
can  make  my  adieux  to  you  then." 

She  and  Leo  depart,  and  Livingston  quits  the  family  group, 
and  is  seen  no  more  by  any  member  of  the  household.  It  is  a 
day  he  will  not  easily  forget ;  the  suspense,  the  dread,  the  pain 
he  feels,  grave  themselves  on  his  memory,  making  this  a  day 
apart  from  all  other  days  in  his  life. 

Meantime  the  ponies  prance  along  and  speedily  do  the  five 
miles  between  Ventnor  Villa  and  Abbott  Wood.  It  is  a  perfect 
day — sunny,  cloudleas,  breezy,  with  the  odour  of  the  sea  in  the 
crisp  air,  and  Abbott  Wood  looking  more  like  an  ancestral  park 
and  baronial  hall  than  ever.    They  sweep  up  the  middle  drive 


noon  at  least.  I  am  a  little  tired  now,  and — and  dispirited,  I  I  and  alight  in  front  of  the  house.  Great  urns  glow,  tilled  wi'h 
think.  I  do  not  want  to  talk  of  it.  Do  you  know" — brighten-  tropical  plants  ;  the  flower-beds  blaze  in  their  Autumn  glory  ; 
ing  suddenly,  and  smiling — "  I  met  an  old  friend,  by  purest  the  deer  look  at  them  with  wild,  shy  eyes  ;  fountains  tinkle  and 
chance,  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco.    It  was  so  good  to  see   plash — all  ia  in  perfect  order.    So  is  the  house  in  as  exquisite 
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keeping  aa  when  its  mistress  reigned  there.  Leo's  eyes  light  aa 
they  drink  in  all  this  beauty.    She  laughs  a  little,  then  sighs. 

"  It  IS  so  lovely,"  she  says—"  the  dear,  dear  old  home  !  Go 
where  I  will  I  see  nothing  like  it !" 

You  love  it  then  ?"  Joanna  quietly  asks. 

"  Love  it !"  Leo  repeats.  Her  eyes  flash,  her  lips  part,  then 
she  stops.  She  must  not  seem  too  fond  of  it  now,  she  remem- 
bers, Jest  Joanna  thinks  her  envious.  "  Of  course  I  am  fond  of 
it,"  she  says.  "I  was  born  here,  and  every  tree  and  every 
flower  and  bird  seem  like  old  friends.  But  it  will  always  seem 
like  home  to  me,  now  that  it  is  yours.  If  it  had  gone  to  a 
stranger,  I  think  it  would  almost  have  broken  my  heart." 

"  Dear  little  loving  heart !"  Joanna  interposes  with  a  smile, 
'  But  it  is  yours,  and  you  are  my  own  precious  sister,"  goes 
on  Leo,  gaily,  "and  I  shall  expect  you  to  invite  me  here  often. 
You  are  not  to  forget  your  poor  relations,  you  know,  Mdlle. 
Fifty  MUlions !" 

Joanna  pauses  and  looks  down  upon  her.  She  lays  both 
hands  on  her  shoulders  and  smiles  down  into  her  eyes.  Very 
sweet,  and  youthful,  and  fair  is  little  Leo,  with  her  pretty  up- 
turned face,  and  large,  luminous  Southern  eyes. 

"  It  must  be  the  other  way,"  she  says.  "  You  must  invite 
me  here  little  Leo— for  Abbott  Wood  is  yours." 

"  Mine  !"    The  eyes  open  wide,  and  stare. 

"  Yes,  my  darling — yours  and  yours  only.  From  this  day 
you  are  the  little  chatelaine  of  Abbott  Wood.  Do  you  think  I 
would  keep  your  birthright— the  house  where  you  were  born— 
the  place  you  love  so  dearly — where  you  were  so  good — so  good — 
to  me  ?  Ah,  no  !  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  meant  to  restore 
it  to  you  from  the  first.  You  are  my  sister,  ray  father's  daugh- 
ter. It  was  for  you  he  intended  it,  and  yours  it  shall  be.  Do 
not  look  at  me  with  such  wonder  stricken  eyes.  Could  you 
think  so  badly  of  me  as  to  dream  I  would  keep  it  ?    I  would 

not  live  here  if  I  could.    There  are  reasons"  She  stops  for 

a  moment.  "No,  little  Leo,  it  is  yours  ;  all  the  processes  of 
law  have  been  duly  fulfilled.  It  is  yours  by  free  deed  of  gift, 
and  with.it  half  the  fortune  .our  father  left.  What  should  I 
do  with  so  much  money  ?  Even  half  is  the  embarrassment  of 
riches.  I  can  never  spend  my  income.  It  was  for  this  I  stopped, 
on  luy  way  here,  to  speak  to  Geoflry.  I  knew  you  would  do 
nothing  without  his  consent.  He  would  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter,  he  left  it  entirely  to  you.  It  was  to  tell  your  mother 
I  saw  her  alone  this  morning — she,  too,  leaves  it  altogether  to 
you.  But  I  do  not — you  must  accept.  There  is  no  compulsion, 
you  know,  Leo,  dear,"  says  Joanna,  laughing  and  kissing  her, 
"  only  you  must  !  And  although  you  cannot  live  here  alone,  and 
though  neither  your  mother  nor  brother  will  ever  live  here  with 
you,  I  foresee  Abbott  Wood  will  not  be  long  without  a  mistress. 
I  foresee,"  goes  on  Joanna,  her  hands  still  on  Leo's  shoulders, 
her  smiling  eyes  still  on  Leo's  face,  "  that  you  will  soon  reign 
here,  and  not  alone  ;  and  I  hope— oh,  my  little  Leo,  with  all  my 
heart  I  hope  you  may  be  very,  very  happy  !" 

Her  voice  breaks.  Leo  flings  her  arms  about  her  and  hides 
her  face  on  her  breast.  She  is  sobbing,  whether  with  joy,  with 
love,  with  gratitude,  or  with  pain,  she  hardly  knows. 

Happy  !    Ah,  if  Joanna  only  knew  how  unhappy  she  is  ! 

*'  I — I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  sobs  wildly.  "  I  never 
thoughi;  of  this.  It  is  like  robbing  you,  Joanna.  Oh,  I  don't 
kn  ow  what  to  do.  I  ought  not  to  take  this — it  is  your  house — 
I  cannot  bear  to  take  it  from  you." 

"Luckily  you  have  no  choice.  It  is  yours  [in  spite  of  you  ! 
If  you  refused  it  would  only  be  left  to  the  rats  and  Mrs.  Hill 
for  the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  But  you  will  not  refuse, 
and  one  day  all  my  predictions  will  come  true.  Oh,  never  look 
so  despondent — trust  me,  Joanna  is  among  the  prophets.  And 
now  wipe  those  pretty  eyes,  and  let  us  consider  the  matter 
settled,  and  at  an  end  for  ever.  No  more  thanks,  or  tears,  or 
scenes — they  make  me  almost  as  uncomfortable  as  if  I  were  a 
man.  It  is  luncheon  hour,  and  here  I  protest  is  Frank  Living- 
ston coming  up  the  avenue.  Leo,  before  he  comes,  I  want  you 
to  tell  him  all  about  this  to-morrow — I  mean  my  story,  relation- 
ship to  you,  and  so  on.  Geofl^ry  has  to  tell  Colonel  Ventnor 
of  course  ;  I  have  given  him  permission.  And  with  that  we  wi]j 
let  it  drop,  the  world  will  never  know.    I  shall  take  my  righ^. 


ful  name — Bennett — and  you  will  keep  yours  until  you  exchange 
it  for"  

"  Mr.  Livingston,"  says  Mrs.  Hill,  suddenly  ushering  him  in. 
Joanna  looks  at  Leo  and  laughs,  and  Leo  blushes  to  the 
temples,  aa  both  go  forward  to  greet  him. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  IRISH  EXILE  IN  FRANCE. 

BY  KATIE. 

Am—"  The  girl  I  left  behind  me." 

France  is  a  country  rich  and  fair, 

Yes,  'tis  a  proud  and  high  land  ! 
And  bright  its  skies  and  pure  its  air  ; 

But  yet,  my  native  island. 
Though  many  a  wave  between  us  rave, 

Has  still  its  charms  to  bind  me  ; 
And  though  from  home  far,  far  I  roam. 

My  heart's  with  those  behind  me  I 

Too  oft  has  absence  severed  ties, 

And  vows  full  fondly  spok&n. 
Which  still  beneath  their  native  skiea 

Would  never  have  been  broken  : 
But  as  for  me,  though  far  I  be, 

The  thoughts  that  ofttimes  find  me 
Are  welcome  dreams  of  lakes  and  streams 

In  that  dear  land  behind  me. 

The  scenes  of  youth  come  back  again. 

As  fresh,  in  memory's  dreaming. 
As  when  I  first  saw  o'er  Loch  Lein 

The  liaht  of  beauty  gleaming  ; 
The  chain  which  love  and  friendship  wove 

Has  still  to  home  entwined  me — 
'Tis  fate's  decree  that  I  must  be 

Far  from  that  land  behind  me  1 

I  love  that  little  island  home — 

My  own  dear  native  Ireland  ! 
Ah  !  I  should  ne'er  be  forced  to  roam 

Were  she  a  greater,  high'r  land  ! 
0  beauteous  land  1  I  long  to  stand. 

When  freedom  has  enshrined  thee, 
Upon  thy  shore  ;  and  part  no  more 

From  those  I  left  behind  me  I 


THE  MEMOiRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore. 


Chapter  VI. 
1778. 

About  this  time  there  were  symptoms  of  a  disposition  in  our 
rulers  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  penal  code,  which  alarmed 
some  members  of  my  family  considerably.  Recollecting  those 
lines  of  the  prophecy,  already  quoted, 

"  As  long  as  millions  shall  kneel  down 

To  ask  of  thousands  for  their  own, 

While  thousands  proudly  turn  away, 

And  to  the  millions  answer  "  Nay," 

So  long  the  merry  reign  shall  be 

Of  Captain  Rock  and  his  family," 
they  considered  every  approach  to  j  iistice  and  liberality  as  a  step 
towards  the  discomfiture  and  downfall  of  our  dynasty. 

The  indulgences,  it  is  true,  were  not  of  a  very  alarming  de- 
scription ;  for  the  first  great  favour  granted  to  the  Catholics 
was  an  act  empowering  them  to  take  leases  of  "  unprofitable 
bog" — half  an  acre  of  arable  land  being  thrown  in  as  a  douceur 
with  fifty  acres  of  bog,  "in  case  the  depth  of  the  bog  from  the 
surface,  when  reclaimed,  should  be  four  feet  at  least."  This 
liberal  extension  of  the  blessings  of  property  to  the  Papists, 
though  violently  opposed,  as  a  measure  tending  to  encourage 
Popery  (reclaiming  bogs  an  encouragement  to  Popery !),  was  at 
length  carried  in  the  year  1772. 
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The  next  great  "  benefit"  bestowed  upon  the  Catholics  was  the 
allowing  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  this  kind 
permission  to  the  victim  to  come  and  swear  eternal  fidelity  to 
his  termentors — though  aa  insulting  a  piece  of  mockery  as  can 
well  be  imagined — was  received  with  the  warmest  gratitude  by 
the  Catholics  ;  because  it,  at  least,  acknowledged  their  existence 
aa  subjects,  and  put  an  end  to  that  lively  fiction  of  the  law  which 
would  have  returned  "  non  est  inventus"  of  two  millions  of 
people. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1778,  the  fears  of  England — then  suf- 
fering, in  America,  for  her  Saturnian  propensity  to  devour  her 
own  offspring — and  the  gradual  increase  of  a  national  spirit  in 
Ireland,  concurred  in  removing  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  penal 
statutes — of  those  laws  which  had  so  long  excluded  the  great 
majority  of  the  nation  from  all  interest  or  property  in  the  soil 
on  which  they  trod  ;  and  by  which  our  rulers,  having  first  plun- 
dered us  of  the  estates  and  possessions  of  our  forefathers,  set  an 
interdict  on  our  acquisition  of  any  more  for  our  descendants. 

By  the  17th  and  18th  of  George  the  Third  any  Catholic  subscrib- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  and  declaration  prescribed  by  a  former 
Act,  might  take,  enjoy,  and  dispose  of  a  lease  for  999  years, 
certain,  or  determinable  on  the  dropping  of  five  lives  ;  their 
possessions  were  in  future  to  be  descendable,  devisable,  or  alien- 
able, as  fully  as  if  belonging  to  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects ;  nor  could  a  son  fly  in  the  face  of  his  father,  and,  by  a 
pretended  conformity  to  the  established  faith,  despoil  him  at 
once  of  all  right  in  the  disposal  of  his  property,  and  bring  his 
grey  hairs  in  sorrow  and  beggary  to  the  grave.* 

Such  reverence  had  the  Romans  for  the  deity  who  presided 
over  property,  that,  in  making  room  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  in  the  Capitol,  the  seat  of  every  god,  except  Terminus, 
was  removed.  Though  our  Irish  legislature  had  never,  heaven 
knows,  shows  any  such  scruples  about  this  deity,  but  had 
shouldered  him  out  of  his  place  for  every  "malus  Jupiter"  that 
came,  this  first,  late  sacrifice  at  his  shrine  must  be  allowed  its 
full  share  of  importance  ;  and  the  prospect  of  comfort  and 
security  which  it  opened  upon  the  Catholics  was  viewed  with 
alarm,  not  only  by  the  High-Church  politicians  of  the  day,  but 
(as  I  have  already  observed)  by  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  my  own  family— whose  coincidence,  indeed,  with  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  this  High- Church  party  is,  on  most  occasions, 
strikingly  remarkable. 

Being  well  aware  that  peaceful  and  comfortable  habits  always 
follow  in  the  train  of  competence  and  security,  my  worthy  rela- 
tives naturally  feared  that  the  rank  and  influence  of  our  family 
might  in  the  long  run  be  materially  diminished,  and  perhaps 

*  The  relaxing  laws  of  this  period,  however,  only  related  to  real 
estates  and  chattels  real,  and  did  not  affect  goods  or  personal  chattels  ; 
so  that  a  child  might  plead  the  statute  against  his  father  in  all  cases 
connected  with  the  latter  sort  of  property  ;  and  the  power  with 
which  this  parricidal  law  armed  the  child  against  the  parent  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  following  specimen  :— "But  the  policy  of  the 
Jegislafcure  was  not  yet  exhausted.  Because  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  parent,  though  sworn  and  otherwise  oompellible,  might  by 
false  representations  evade  the  discovery  of  the  ultimate  value  of 
such  property  on  the  first  Bill,  new  Bills  may  be  brought  at  any 
time,  by  any  or  by  all  the  children,  for  a  further  discovery.  Such 
property  of  the  parent  is  to  undergo  a  fresh  scrutiny,  and  In  conse- 
quence of  this  scrutiny  a  new  distribution  is  to  be  made  ;  the  parent 
can  have  no  security  against  the  vexation  of  reiterated  Chancery 
suits,  and  continual  dissection  of  such  his  property,  but  by  doing 

what  it  must  be  confesssed  is  somewhat  difficult  to  human  feelings  

by  fully  and  without  reserve  abandoning  such  property  (which  may 
be  his  whole)  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  such  a  court  in 
favour  of  such  children.  Is  this  enough,  and  has  the  parent  pur- 
chased his  repose  by  the  total  surrender  for  once  of  such  effects  ? 
Very  far  from  it ;  the  law  very  expressly  and  carefully  provides  that 
he  shall  not ;  for  as  in  the  former  case  a  concealment  of  any  part  of 
such  effects  is  made  the  equitable  ground  of  a  new  Bill,  so  here  any 
increase  of  them  is  made  a  second  ground  of  inquiry  ;  for  the  chil- 
dren are  authorised,  if  they  can  find  their  parent  has  by  his  industry 
or  otherwise,  acquired  any  property  since  their  first  Bill,  to  bring 
others  compelling  account  and  another  distribution.  They  may  bring 
such  Bills  toties  quoties,  upon  every  improvement  of  such  property 
by  the  parent,"  &o.,  &c. — "  Introduction  to  a  Digest  of  the  Popery 
Laws,"  by  the  Hon.  Simon  Butler. 


t  ultimately  destroyed,  by  the  spread  of  such  tame  and  anti- 
Rockite  propensities.    Looking,  too,  upon  this  measure  as  but 

\  the  precursor  of  more  important  concessions,  which  miijht  gra- 

;  dually  raise  the  Catholics  to  a  level  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects,  and  leave  them  at  last  so  entirely  without  any  cause  of 
complaint  that  a  rebellion  could  not  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
they  began  to  regard  the  "  latter  days"  of  the  Rocks  as  near  at 
hand,  and  fell  for  some  time  into  a  state  of  despondency,  which 

I  rendered  the  spirit  of  Whiteboyism  in  the  South  very  alack 
indeed. 

j  My  father's  views  of  the  matter,  however,  were  far  more  con- 
solatory, and  his  dependence  on  the  future  injustice  and  absur- 
dity of  our  rulers  much  more  sanguine. 

"I  grant  you,"  he  would  say  in  Irish — for  he  never  deigned 
to  use  any  other  language  to  his  children — "I  grant  you  that  if 
the  Government  were  likely  to  follow  up  with  a  willing  spirit 
this  first  step  of  liberality  towvds  Ireland,  and  to  remove,  cor- 
dially and  at  once,  every  link  of  her  irritating  chains  from  her, 
the  future  history  of  the  Rocks  would  be  a  dreary  and  inglorious 
blank. 

"But  there  is  no  fear,  my  children,  of  such  a  deviation  from  the 
usual  course  of  nature  as  a  wise  and  liberal  administration  of  the 
government  of  Ireland  would  exhibit  ;  and  even  did  the  Protest- 
ant Church  condescend  to  work  miracles,  this  is  the  very  last  she 
would  willingly  have  a  hand  in.  No,  no— it  may  possibly  hap- 
pen again,  in  some  moment  of  embarrassment  and  weakness 
like  the  present,  that  a  few  further  concessions  may  be  wrung 
from  the  fears  of  our  rulers  :  but  the  very  circumstances  under 
which  such  boons  are  extorted,  leave  the  giver  without  merit 
and  the  receiver  without  gratitude  ;  and  the  old  system  of  ex- 
clusion and  oppression  under  which  our  family  have  so  long 
prospered,  will— instead  of  sufi'ering  any  material  interruption 
by  those  momentary  aberrations  into  justice — rather  return  to 
its  iniquities  with  a  refreshed  spirit,  and  take  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  those  few  instruments  of  mischief  which  it  surrenders, 
by  a  doubly  vigorous  use  of  the  many  that  will  stiU  remain  in 
its  hands. 

"So  far,  indeed,"  continued  my  father,  "from  foreseeing 
any  mischief  to  the  Rock  cause  in  these  partial  measures  of  en- 
franchisement which  our  rulers  so  reluctantly  grant,  it  is  the 
very  mode  of  proceeding  which,  had  I  the  means  of  influencing 
their  councils,  I  would  myself  suggest  for  the  perpetuation  of 
that  discord  which  is  so  dear  to  us.  'Give  the  Catholic,' I 
would  say,  'just  enough  of  liberty  and  power  to  inspire  hira 
with  pride  and  make  him  feel  his  own  strength,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  you  withhold  all  that  could  gratify  this  pride,  and 
employ  the  strength  you  have  bestowed  upon  him  for,  instead 
of  against,  you.  In  short,  loosen  his  chains  no  more  than  will 
enable  him  to  be  pugnacious  with  effect,  and  leave  him  nothing 
to  be  grateful  for  but  the  power  of  doing  you  mischief. ' 

"This,  my  dear  children,  is  the  very  plan  I  would  myself  re- 
commend for  keeping  the  flame  of  discord  as  lively  among  us  as 
the  inextinguishable  fire  of  St.  Brigid  at  Kildare.  Under  the 
penal  laws  we  were  benighted  and  hopeless — complete  enfran- 
chisement would  make  us  enlightened  and  satisfied  ;  it  is  only 
in  the  twilight  state  between,  that  those  false  lights  and  spectral 
appearances  are  abroad  by  which  men's  optics  are  deceived,  and 
their  imaginations  led  astray  ;  it  is  only  after  having  tasted  the 
cup  of  liberty,  without  being  suff'ered  to  allay  our  awakened 
thirst,  that  that  feverish  and  almost  maddened  excitement 
comes  on  which  is  so  favourable  to  the  views  of  our  ancient 
family,  and  which  the  Government — take  the  word  of  old  Cap- 
tain Rock  for  it — will  long  cherish  and  keep  alive  for  our  ad- 
vancement and  honour. 

"  Instead,  therefore,  of  seeing  in  their  present  measures  any 
cause  for  the  slightest  despondency  or  alarm,  we  should,  on  the 
contrary,  be  most  grateful  for  this  admirable  plan  which  they 
have  adopted,  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  ancient  stock  of  his  discon- 
tent and  hostility  undiminished — of  placing  him  with  a  sword  in 
one  hand  and  a  handcuff  on  the  other,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
incessantly  reminded  of  his  servitude  and  his  strength,  and 
between  both,  be  kept  in  a  perpetual  struggle. 

"  Let  us  hope,  my  sons,  for  this  system  the  same  success 
which  has  attended  ail  others  of  a  like  tendency  pursued  by  our 
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painstaking  rulers,  and  let  us  still  coaLiuue  tu  drink,  with  the 
same  cordiality  as  heretofore,  to  '  thac  best  friend  of  the  Rock 
interest,  the  Protescant  Ascendancy  uf  Ireliaid.'  " 

So  saying,  my  Vxiuer.ible  Either  would  ouss  off  a  bumper  of 
usquebaugh,  which  was  at  that  lime  his  favourite  beverage  ;  and 
never,  I  believe,  was  toast  drunk  with  a  more  loyal  sincerity, 
or  with  more  perfect  consciousness,  ou  the  part  of  the  drinker, 
of  the  great  advantages  derived  from  the  system  which  he  thus 
solemnly  commemorated. 

By  such  speeches  as  these  (and  time  has  fully  proved  their 
sagacity  and  their  truth)  the  hopes  of  my  father's  family  and 
followers  were  by  degrees  reanimated,  and  their  confidence  in 
the  future  incapacity  and  perverseness  of  our  rulers  restored. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Government  itself  took  steps  to 
undeceive  any  simple  and  short-sighted  persons  who  might  have 
supposed  that  the  reign  of  terror  was  drasving  to  a  close.  Just 
at  the  time  when  the  long-enjoyed  sport  of  hunting  Catholics 
with  penal  statutes  was  given  up,  a  nevv  pack  of  laws  was  put 
into  training,  of  the  very  same  bloodhound  breed  of  legislation 
— which,  under  names  as  various  as  thosd  of  Aotason's  kennel  in 
Ovid  (VVhiteboy  Acts,  Riot  Acts,  &c.,  have  kept  the  same 

game  full  in  view  ever  since — thus  contriving,  with  a  care  equal 
to  that  of  the  game  laws  in  England,  to  preserve  to  our  Orange 
country  gentlemen  their  right  of  a  Catholic  chasse,  unmterrupt- 
edly,  though  under  different  forms,  down  to  the  present  day.* 

(to  bk  contindkd.) 


BREATH-GYryiNASTICS. 


The  importance  of  breathing  plentifully  of  fresh  air  as  an  es- 
sential of  health  is  generally  admitted. 

When  brisk  muscular  exercise  is  taken,  breathing  is  naturally 
active  without  any  special  etfort.  Bat  wnen  the  body  is  at  rest 
or  engaged  in  occupation  requiring  a  c<mtined  posture,  and 
especially  when  the  mind  Ls  absorbed  in  thought,  the  breathing 
natucally  becomes  diminished,  and  the  action  of  the  lungs  slow 
and  feeble.  The  consequence  is  that  the  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  is  imperfectly  carried  on.  Even  in  taking  a  constitu- 
tional walk  the  full  benefit  is  not  attained  for  want  of  thorough 
breathing. 

As  a  remedy  for  this  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  room 
for  what  might  be  termed  breath  gymuatics — to  draw  in  long 
and  full  breaihd,  fiilmg  the  lungs  at  every  inspiration,  and  emp- 
tying them  as  completely  as  possible  at  every  expiration,  and 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  full  breathing  at  all  times. 

This  mode  of  breathing  has  direct  effect  in  supplying  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  more 
thoroughly  consuming  the  carbon, and  so  producing  animal  heat. 
It  has  also  the  very  important  effect  of  expanding  the  chest,  and 
so  contributing  to  the  vigour  of  the  system. 

The  breath  should  be  inhaled  by  the  nostrils,  aa  well  as  by 
the  mouth,  mure  especially  while  out  of  doors  and  in  cold  wea- 
ther. This  has  partly  the  effijct  of  a  respirator,  in  so  far  warm- 
ing the  air  iu  its  passage  to  the  delicate  air-cells,  and  in  also  ren- 
dering one  less  liable  to  catch  cold. 

Tnis  full  respiration  is  of  so  much  importance  that  no  proper 
substitute  is  to  be  found  for  it  in  shorter  through  more  rapid 
breat.hiug.  In  short,  breathing  a  large  portion  of  the  air  cells 
remains  nearly  stationary,  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs 
only  being  engaged  in  receiving  and  discharging  a  small  portion 
of  air. 

Breathing  is  the  first  and  last  act  of  man,  and  is  of  the  most 
vital  necessity  all  through  life.  Persons  with  full,  broad,  deep 
chests  naturally  breathe  freely  and  slowly,  and  large  nostrils 
generally  accompany  large  chests.  Such  persons  rarely  take 
cold,  and  when  th>ey  do,  they  throw  it  off  easily. 

*  From  the  following  circumstance,  related  by  the  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  aa  having  occurred  at  this  period,  we  see  that  a  talent  for 
fiaaellatioQ  is  not  new  among  Irish  magistrates  : — "  In  the  county  of 
Waterford,  Sir  Richard  Muagrave,  Bart,  (high  sheriff  for  the  last 
year),  a  gentleman  of  large  property,  of  extensive  and  honourable 
connectioaa,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment of  wiiipping  on  a  VVhiteboy  with  his  own  hand." 


The  opposite  build  of  chest  is  more  predisposed  to  lung  disease. 
The  pallid  complexion  and  conspicuous  bhie  veins  show  that 
oxygen  is  wanted,  and  that  every  means  should  be  used  to  obtain 
it. 

,  Deep  breathing  also  promotes  perspiration,  by  increasing  the  cir- 
culation and  the  animal  warmth.  Waste  is  more  rapidly  repaired, 
and  the  skin  is  put  in  requisition  to  remove  the  used  materials. 

,  Many  forms  of  disease  may  be  thus  prevented,  and  more  vigorous 

!  health  enjoyed. 

I  THE  MIStR  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 

I  Solon  Peabody  in  his  old  age  became  miserly  in  the  ex- 
I  treine.  With  money  lent  out  to  his  neighbours  on  usurious 
I  rates  of  interest,  and  with  money  in  bank,  he  denied  himself 
I  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  save  a  penny  he  would  suffer  untold 
:  deprivation. 

It  was  after  the  old  man  had  come  to  this  pass  that,  on  a  cer- 
j  tain  occasion,  while  driving  »  yoke  of  young  oxen,  hitched  to  a 
j  heavy  cart,  he  was  thrown  down,  and  one  of  the  wheels  of  the 
-  cart  passed  over  his  legs,  about  half  way  between  the  ankle  and 
the  knees.     He  did  not  know  at  first  how  much  he  might  be 
'  hurt  ;  he  only  knew  that  the  pain  was  intense,  and  he  had'  diffi- 
culty in  gaining  his  feet.     He  was  two  miles  from  home,  but 
very  near  to  the  dwelling  of  an  old-time  friend  and  neighbour, 
and  his  cries  for  help  quickly  brought  his  friend  to  his  assist- 
ance.   He  was  taken  up,  and  carried  to  the  house,  and  one  of 
the  boys  directed  to  tackle  up  and  hasten  off  to  the  village  for  a 
doctor. 

Old  Peabody  cried  out  in  alarm  when  he  heard  this.  He 
didn't  believe  he  needed  a  doctor.  "  Hold  on  !  Mercy  !  Don't 
go  for  to  gettin'  a  doctor,  to  rob  me  of  both  blood  and  money  ! 
I  don't  believe  I'm  hurt  bad." 

But  they  did  not  listen  to  him.  The  doctor  was  sent  for  ; 
and  the  doctor  came.  The  damage  to  the  legs  was  found  to  be 
peculiar.  No  bones  were  broken  ;  but  the  tissues,  fiom  cuticle 
to  bone,  had  been  soroly  bruised,  and  the  integument  lacerated  ; 
and,  what  was  at  least  cuiiouo,  both  legs  had  been  injured  pre- 
cisely alike. 

"  Well,  doctor — what  d'  you  think  about  it  i"  demanded  Solon, 
after  the  leech  had  made  a  critical  examination. 

"  It's  a  bad  hurt,  Mr.  Peabody  ! — a  very  bad  hurt  I"  said 
the  physician,  shaking  his  head  solemnly  and  lugubriously. 

"  Yaas,"  drawled  Solon  ;  "it's  your  duty  to  think  so  ;  and  I 
s'pose  you  run  o'  the  idea  that  I  want  a  good  deal  of  doctorin', 
eh?"  _  , 

*'  Why,  as  for  that,  you  will  want  care,  of  course ;  and,  if 
you  wish  to  get  well,  you  will  require  medical  assistance.  You 
can  employ  me,  or  anybody  else." 

"  Wal,  now,  look  here,  doctor.  I'd  like  to  make  a  bargain 
with  you.  You  shall  take  one  leg — take  your  pick — ai/d  I'll  take 
the  other.  You  shall  do  just  what  you  please  with  your  leg, 
and  I  shall  do  just  nothing  at  all  for  mine  ;  and  if  yourn  gets 
well  first,  I'll  pay  you  your  bill  ;  but  if  mine  gets  well  first,  I 
shan't  pay  you  a  farthing.    How's  that  V 

The  doctor  was  not  pleased,  but  he  agreed  to  the  terms  ;  and 
when  he  went  away  he  left  his  U(j  duly  anointed,  and  swathed 
in  bandages,  with  cooling  lotion  to  be  applied  when  the  bandage 
should  become  dry.  As  for  the  other  leg,  Solon  was  strictly 
honest.  He  did  not  even  wash  off  the  dried  blood.  The  dirt 
had  been  washed  away  in  the  first  place  by  the  man  who  had 
picked  him  up  ;  and  he  now  left  it  as  he  declared  he  would. 
From  the  moment  of  the  doctor's  first  arrival  to  the  end  that 
second  leg — Solon  Peabody's  leg — was  not  touched  in  the  way 
of  nursing.  He  was  only  careful  not  to  hurt  it,  not  to  chafe  it, 
and  not  to  expose  it  to  dirt  or  damp. 

The  end  can  be  briefly  told.  The  old-fashioned  country 
doctor  evidently  did  not  understand  his  business  so  well  as  the 
scientific  surgeons  of  the  present  time  do.  I  heard  the  story 
from  Solon's  own  lips,  and  he  said  to  me  in  conclusion,  and 
with  a  prodigious  chuckle  : 

"  Ha  !  I  beat  the  doctor  by  almost  three  weeks,  and  I  knowed 
I  should  when  I  made  him  the  offer." 


Woman's  province — The  Isle  of  Man. 
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I 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 


ENIGMAS. 


Cardinal  Numbers. 
Aon,  one. 
•DO,*  and  ■OA,  two, 
c]\i,  three. 

ceACAip  and  ceicpe,  four, 
CU15,  live, 
f^,  six. 
feACC,  seven, 
occ,  eight. 
riAoi,  nme. 
■oeic,  ten. 


Lesson  L. 
Vocabulary, 

Ordinal  Numbers. 
6eut>,  and  AontVio,*,  first. 
•OA^vji,  second. 
cpeAf,  third. 
ceACTVAmA-6,  fourth, 
cuijeoit),  fifth. 
fcifeA-b,  sixth. 
|-eA<5ctiiA-6,  seventh. 
occiiiAt),  eight. 
tiAoriiAii,  ninth. 
■oeAcriiAt),  tenth. 


The  Cardinal  Numbers  require  the  article  to  be  expressed  whea 
the  noun  is  not  expressed  ;  thus,  An  ■do,  two  ;  aii  cinj; ;  An  -oeid  ; 
CA  fe  An  t)6,  it  is  two  ;  ca  fe  An  -oeti,  it  is  ten.  The  article  is  not 
required  to  be  expressed  when  counting  up — as,  Aon,  -oo,  cpi,  &c. 

The  Ordinal  Numbers  always  require  the  article  to  be  expressed — 
as.  An  ceu-o  leAbA^A,  An  •oa^a  teAbAp,  An  c]\eAi"  l.eoibA]A,  &c ; 
Anceu-o,  An'OAjAA,  &o. 

1.  Aon  La.  -DA  La.  Cpi  IacSa.  CeiciAe  iAecA.  Cut 5  Iacca. 
Se  lAecA,  SeAcc  bAecA.  06c  bAecA.  Haoi  Iacca.  'Oei6  bo.ecA. 
2.  Ca  fe  An  Aon.  Ci  fe  An  ■oo.  Sin  e  An  ^06.  Sin  6  An  cuij;.  Sin 
e  An  j'eAcc.  S,  bA.  An  bA.  Aon  bi.  ■6a  bA.  4.  Aon  bcAn.  An 
beAn.  5.  Cuig  nmo.,  ■Oei6  mnA,  An  deu^o  bA.  An  cpeAf  beAn. 
6.  An  ceu-Q  peA^x  Agu)-  An  ceu^o  bean.  An  t&uxi  bA  Aguf  An  6eu-o 
ibi.  7.  Cf\i  bjxogA,  Aguf  ■Oa  cboo.  8.  Ca  ■6a  b]\65  AgAm.  Aon 
6eAnn.  ■6a  bAiiii  Agu^- ■6a  fioif.  9.  Ca  An  •OAfA  cof  ^a^oa.  10. 
Ceicj\e  mnA.  Cof -oeAf.  An  cApAbb  bin.  •6^56.  Cfi  -pifv.  Ctiig 
bAecA.  Se  bi\6j;j.  SeACC  beAbAll^.  Otc  ni-bAipo.  llAOi  g-Ciib- 
beACA,  Aguf  ■oeic  5-cofA. 

1.  One  day.  Two  days,  &c.  2.  It  is  one.  It  is  two.  That  is 
one.  That  is  five.  That  is  seven.  3.  A  day.  The  day.  One  day. 
Two  days.  4.  One  woman.  The  woman.  5.  Five  women.  Ten 
women.  The  first  day.  The  third  woman.  6.  The  first  day  and 
the  first  mouth.  7.  Three  shoes  and  two  nails.  8.  I  have 
two  shoes.  One  bead.  Two  hands  and  two  feet.  9.  The  second 
foot  is  long,  10.  Four  women.  A  pretty  foot.  The  white  horse. 
Two  geese.  Three  men.  Five  days.  Six  shoes.  Seven  books. 
Eight  bards.    Nine  hags,  and  ten  feet. 

Note. — Cof  means  simply  a  foot,  the  lower  extremity  of  a  limb. 
Cof  never  signifies  a  foot  in  measurement,  ^ 
Exercise, 

bA  'o'a  ixAbAiTiAipne  tube  ah  t^ViiAnn, 

Vioim  iriAb  Y  ''■t^       niAH\  ■oinn  Ann, 
5i'6  50  m-bA  ■ooibb  ■oubAc  o.]\  fgeub 
CAti\  eij-  (6)  Ap  bAoci\Cii6  beic  50  y\nn  ! 
t,- 

A  day  on  which  we  were  all  the  Fians, 
Fionn  generous  and  (who)  remained  of  us  in  (it), 
■    (  Although  grievous,  dark,  our  tale  be,) 
After  our  heroes  were  weakly  ! 

A  feibg  ■oiiinn  Aiyv  tnATom  ceo'OAc 

A  n'  uniob  boyv-QAib  b46A  bein,  (c) 

1TlA|\  a  yvAib  cpAinn  cuiiipA  bA  tnibbi"e  bbA6, 

'S  ceob  5AC  cfVAC  50  binn  A15  6in. 

Hunting  on  a  morning  foggy 

On  the  brink  of  the  borders  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney, 
When  the  trees  were  perfumed  with  sweetest  fiower, 
And  (where)  birds  sweetly  sing  always. 

(to  be  contikued.) 


1.  By  Eugene  : — 


*  'Oo  and  ceACAi^v  are  the  furms  used  when  counting — as,  Aon 
■06,  cjxi,  ceACAip,  one,  two,  three,  four. 

(a)  Ap,  old  sign  of  past  tense,  for  50  |\o. 
{b)  Caii\  6i|-,  after. 

(c)  boc4  bein,  old  name  of  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 
Rooted  sorrow — An  aching  tooth. 


My  first  id  in  board,  but  not  in  plank  ; 

My  Second  is  in  tile,  but  not  in  rank  ; 
My  third  is  in  liddie,  but  not  in  string  ; 
My  fouroh  is  iu  queen,  but  not  iu  king  ; 
Entire  I  am  an  ancient  historian, 

2.  By  Timothy  Clarke  :— 

My  first  is  in  vain,  bat  not  in  proud  ; 
My  second's  iu  coffin,  but  not  in  shroud  ; 
My  third  is  in  cripple,  but  not  in  lame  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  picture,  but  not  in  frame  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  bottle,  but  not  iu  flask  ; 
My  seventh  is  in  wtiole,  but  not  iu  part ; 
My  eighth  is  iu  sour,  but  not  iu  tart ; 
My  ninth  is  in  glory,  but  not  in  fame  ; 
My  tenth  is  in  sorrow,  but  not  in  shame  ; 
Entire  I  am  a  celebrated  writer. 

CHARADES, 

3.  By  Eugene  : — 

A  sacred  symbol  first  you'll  find, 

Then  a  number  place  behind  ; 

A  vowel  for  my  third  part  write, 

And  next  a  valley  please  indite  ; 

Thtse  parts  when  joiued  will  bring  to  view 

An  Irish  town  that's  known  to  you. 

4.  By  Timothy  Clarke  :— 

My  first  in  Ireland  is  often  seen  ; 

My  second  is  part  of  yourself,  I  ween  ; 

If  these  two  you  arrange  aright. 

An  English  M  .P.  they  will  bring  to  light. 

DECAPITATION.  ' 

5.  By  Philip  N.  Gafney  :— 

An  estimation  please  behead, 
And  you  will  find  a  grain  instead  ; 
Once  more  behead,  aud  then  behold 
A  thing  that's  slippery  and  oold. 

LOGOGRIPH. 

6.  By  Jumes  Francis  M 'I vers,  Heathtown  : — 

If  a  kind  of  fish  you  turn  around 
An  Irish  river  then  will  be  found  ; 
The  head  then  alter,  and  you  wUl  see 
An  English  river  indeed  'twill  be  j 
Another  change,  and  it  will  call 
Unto  your  mind  what's  puny,  small  ; 
Then  change  the  tail,  and,  my  friend,  I  say 
You  oft  were  it  on  a  rainy  day. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

7.  By  Agnes  : — 

A  consonant ;  a  meadow  ;  small  round  ornaments  ;  a  girl's  name  ; 
a  consonant 

CURTAILilENT. 

8:— 

Curtail  before,  and  get  an  insect ;  curtail,  aud  get  an  article ; 
curtail,  and  get  a  voweL 

SQUARE  WORDS. 
9.  By  James  M 'Elgin,  Clones  :— 

First  is  the  ocean,  now  bear  in  mind  ; 
Part  of  a  poem  next  is  defined  ; 
Third  means  to  enrich,  as  you  may  see  ; 
To  make  satisfaction  the  fourth  will  be  ; 
My  last  means  knotted  in  heraldry. 


Ai^swers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  45. — 1.  PamelL  2.  Drafts. 
3.  Whale,  hale,  ale.  4.  Babel,  babe.  5.  Thomas  Sherlock.  G. 
Novel  ;  ties — novelties.  7.  Sligo,  lunar,  ingle,  galea,  oread, 
8.  Map,  Ada,  pan.    9.  List,  ide-i,  seek,  take. 
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A  BORE. 


Little  Nellie  was  looking  at  some  pictures  of  wild  animals, 
when  Mr.  Jorkins  called,  and  appealed  to  that  gentleman  to  ex- 
plain one  of  the  pictures. 

"  That  is  a  wild  boar,"  said  he  ;  and  the  little  lady  looked 
at  it  thougiitfuUy,  and  replied  : 

"  It  doesn't  look  like  you,  does  it,  Mr.  Jorkins  V* 

"  I  hope  not,"  responded  the  guest.    "  Why 

"Because,"  said  the  artless  infant,  "mamma  said,  when 
your  card  was  sent  up,  '  There  is  that  old  bore,  Jorkins, 


A  POLITE  CHILD. 


Mamma  (to  Ethel,  on  the  way  to  the  latter's  first  party) — 
"  Now,  mind,  darling,  if  you  see  any  nice  things  on  the  table 
that  you'd  like  to  eat,  you  mustn't  ask  for  them." 

"  Oh,  no,  mamma,"  answered  Ethel,  "I'll  take  them !" 


G  AS-J  BTS. 


"  Madam,"  said  old  Roger  to  his  housekeeper,  "  in  primitive 
countries  beef  is  often  the  legal  tender  ;  but,  madam," added  he 
emphatically,  thrusting  his  fork  into  the  steak,  "  all  the  law  in 
Christendom  could  not  make  this  beef  tender." 

A  photographer  in  one  of  the  country  townr  was  recently 
visited  by  a  young  woman,  who,  with  sweet  simplicity,  asked, 
"  How  long  does  it  take  to  get  your  photograph  after  you  leave 
your  measure  1" 

A  public  speaker  in  London,  who  wished  to  refer  to  the  Zi  6- 
logical  Gardens,  made  a  great  hit  and  elicited  enthusiastic 
cheers  and  applause  when  he  blunderingly  said,  "  the  Zuluogi- 
cal  Gardens." 

A  lover  having  been  driven  from  the  house  of  hia  sweetheart's 
father,  was  asked  if  he  wasn't  mad.  "  No,  said  he,  "  not  mad, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  felt  very  much  2^m^  out." 

A  gentleman  in  a  draper's  shop  ha'd  the  misfortune  to  tread 
on  a  lady's  skirt.  She  turned  round,  her  face  flushed  with 
anger,  but  seeing  the  gentleman  was  a  stranger  she  smiled  com- 
placently, saying  :  "I  beg  pardon,  sir  ;  I  was  going  to  be  in  a 
dreadful  passion  ;  I  thought  it  was  my  husband." 

An  old  farmer  had  a  nephew  who  persisted  in  leaving  the 
farm  and  becoming  a  dentist.  "Pshaw!" said  the  old  man, 
"  you  can  never  make  anything  at  that  trade."  "  Can't,  hey  1" 
cried  the  young  man  ;  "you  just  wait  and  see  if  I  don't  make 
as  much  per  acher  as  you  do  !" 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  says  :  "  One  woman  in  a  fishing  party 
will  do  more  to  scare  away  all  the  fish  than  ten  packs  of  fire- 
crackers. Besides  that,  no  man  wants  to  put  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  in  his  mouth  when  women  are  around  to  misjudge  hia 
motives." 

One  reason  why  Texas  lawyers  do  not  bully  a  witness  on  the 
stand  is  because  a  Texas  witness  would  as  soon  begin  shooting 
from  a  witness-box  as  anywhere  else. 


LETTER-BOX. 


C  )rreBpondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mut  elaDEe 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  publishing 
arrangements  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

M.  B. — MS.  of  story  received,  and  shall  have  early  attention. 

J.  H. — It  does  not  deserve  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Drummer  Boy. — We  could  not  conscientiously  advise  you  to  any  such 
step.  Your  change  would  be  one  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  You 
could  never  hope  even  to  rise  in  the  service,  your  height  being  a  bar  to 
that.  We  earnestly  exhort  you  to  abandon  the  idea.  You  are  young, 
with  life  all  before  you,  and  a  mistake  made  now  at  its  threshold  would 
spoil  your  whole  career. 

Pensive. — We  shall  do  as  you  wish.  We  like  the  lines  for  their 
naturalness. 

Southern.— They  wiU  be  printed  in  their  turn. 

Thigue  Oge. — The  enigma  is  bad,  because  there  is  no  antithesis  be- 


tween such  words  as  " pride"  aftd  "thought,"  " king"  and  " fool,"  &c. 
The  other  puzzles  are  much  better  done,  and  will  gO  in. 

M.  K. — A  great  improvement.  Yours  is  the  kind  of  spirit  we  like  to 
see  in  oar  coimtrymen,  because  its  painstaking  perseverance  generally 
leads  to  success. 

J.  A.  B.— We  shall  print  the  instructive  portion,  but  not  the  unne- 
cessary and  far  too  extended  introduction,  which  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  recapitulating  ideas  already  in  every  reader's  mind. 

"The  Bridge  of  Alloglen." — The  writer  of  this  sketch  will  please  send 
his  name  and  address,  as  his  letter  containing  these  has  been  mislaid, 

Saladin. — It  is  quite  a  commonplace  incident  worked  out  in  a  common- 
place way. 

Clan-na-Gael. — It  is  smooth,  and  correct  in  rhythm  and  rh]^e,  but, 
after  all,  it  reads  more  like  a  catalogue  than  a  poem. 

Ariom. — No.  1  has  some  spirit,  but  from  its  wild  irregularity  of  form 
its  literary  merit  is  not  high,  and  the  final  verse  would  be  taken  as  an 
incitement  to  assassination.  This  last  would  prevent  its  publication  in 
the  journal  you  name  even  if  the  editor  heeded  no  other  objection.  No. 
2  is  irregular  in  measure  and  false  in  rhyme  ;  but  it  displays  some  na- 
tural poetic  aptitude.  Thanks  for  the  cuttings.  It  is  iiossible  we  may 
use  them  at  some  time  or  other.  The  sketch  you  mention  was  duly 
considered,  and  left  a^ide  to  be  dressed  up  for  printing  ;  but  as  it  re- 
quires much  dressing  it  of  course  must  await  a  favourable  opportunity. 
We  may  remark  that  you  write  in  a  splayey  style,  letters  of  one 
line  beinir  huddled  in  on  those  of  another,  so  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  making  the  simplest  emendation  in  your  MS.  It  is  injudicious  to 
send  matter  so  to  the  press. 

T.  i.— Will  pas?. 

Clontarf.— A  little  unmetrical,  but  fervent  and  poetic  in  sj)irit.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  smoothe  out  some  of  the  rugged  lines,  and  if  we  suc- 
ceed we  shall  print  all  three  pieces. 

J.  F.  M.— We  are  not  particularly  struck  with  the  legend,  which  has 
hardly  any  point ;  but  the  versification  is  fairly  done,  and  there  is  some 
colour  in  the  piece.    We  shall  probably  make  room  for  it. 

Shemus  (Tip.). — The  form  of  the  rhymed  one  is  wholly  misleading.  It 
is  as  if  the  one  letter  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  words  you  indicate  ; 
which  of  course  is  not  the  case.    The  other  will  do. 

Teretjtius.— No.  There  is  a  kind  of  anthology,  entitled  "  The  Cabinet 
of  Irish  Literature,"  at  present  in  course  of  publication  by  Blackie  and 
Co.,  Edinburgh,  in  two-shilling  monthly  parts,  but  it  deals  mure  with 
Irish-born  contributors  to  English  literature  than  with  those  who  have 
made  and  are  making  a  characteristically  Irish  literature. 

Arion.— All  the  pieces  are  smooth  enough  ;  but  they  want  the  fervour, 
the  concentration,  the  strength  and  power  of  poetry.  They  are  rather 
a  dilution  of  the  true  thing  than  the  thing  itself,  and  you  will  never 
write  real  poetry  unless  you  feel  more  strongly  than  now.  Some  of 
your  phrases  too  are  open  to  objection  as  being  anything  but  apt — such 
as  "  Within  the  grave's  cold  womb's  at  rest,"  "Sweet  teeth,"  &c.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  YeuNO  IbeIjAND  is  elbowing  aside  the  English 
publications  in  yonr  locality.    So  much  the  better  for  the  locality. 

Ricardo. — The  poem  is  not  a  success.  Indeed  it  is  fully  half  prose. 
You  yourself  must  be  persuaded,  after  a  moment's  consideration  of 
"  adjourned  to  a  convent,"  "  two  horsemen  rode  rapidly  onward,"  and 
numerous  like  phrases,  that  they  are  not  at  all  poetic.  We  shall  print 
the  prose  reminiscence. 

Ragamus  Dane. — None  is  up  to  the  mark.  'It  would  take  a  half 
column  to  point  out  all  the  faults.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  you 
employ  "baste"  for  "beast,"  pronounce  "key"  as  if  it  were  "kay," 
rhyme  "linnet"  to  "bonnet,"  and  write  "knowing"  for  "known," 
"  westering"  for  "  western,"  and  "  air"  for  "e'er." 

J.  T.— Not  suitable. 

M.  O'S.— Thanks.  It  is  a  clever  paper  ;  and  though  probably 
written  over  the  heads  of  some  of  our  readers  it  shall  be  printed. 

J.  M.— Last  batch  received.    We  have  had  time  to  go  over  only  No. 
4,  with  which  we  are  much  pleased  in  the  main,  though  we  admit 
frankly  that  we  were  not  able  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  second- 
last  verse.    The  others  shall  be  examined  in  due  time  for  the  season. 
Con. — All  accepted  with  thanks. 

"  Encourage  Irish  Art.  Bncoorage  Irish  Literature,"— Williau 
Shitb  O'Ebibm. 
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THE  SLEEVEER. 


By  Thomas  Sheelock, 

[all  rights  kesbrved.] 

Chaptee  XVI. 
Julia  Clinch  not  finding;  her  father  in  the  house,  sought  him 
in  the  neighbonrhoi.d  of  hia  newly  erected  byre.    The  voice  of 
the  retired  attorney  remained  as  powerful  as  ever  ;  and  she  was 
guided  to  where  he  was  by  its  strident  tones,  as  he  roundly  be- 


rated his  herdsmen.  He  concluded  by  shouting,  from  sheer 
habit,  "Tim!  TimQuinu!"  And  the  voice  of  tlie  little  man 
was  heard  afar  off  in  answer — "  Yis,  sir  ;  comin',  sir." 

Julia  saw  her  father  walking  slowly  towards  the  front  of  the 
house,  his  head  bent,  his  shoulders  stooped,  and  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  had  called  his  henchmsn.  She 
came  swiftly  and  silently  along  the  grass  behind  him,  and,  as 
in  child's  play,  put  her  hands  over  his  eyes. 

"  Stop  that,"  he  snarled  ;  and  then,  more  amiably,  he  asked, 
"Is  it  Julia?" 

"  Yis,  sir  ;  comin*,  sir,"  she  answered  in  mimicry  of  Tim 
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Qaiun,  thereby^  bringing  about  a  faint  relaxing  of  Clinch's 
pursed  up  lips. 

She  took  her  hands  from  hia  eyes,  and  coming  in  front  of 
him,  laid  them  on  his  burly  shoulders,  and  said  tenderly  : 

"  You  seem  worried,  dear  father ;  may  I  know  what  troubles 
you  ?" 

He  gazed  moodily  downward  for  a  moment ;  then  lifted  his 
head  as  if  to  reply,  but  observing  Tim  Quina  running  up,  he 
turned  to  him,  and  wearily  commanded,  with  a  vague  wave  of 
the  hand  that  indicated  neither  person  nor  place  : 

"Go  and  look  after  those^ fellows,  Tim." 

The  little  man  acampT^red  away  ;  and  then  Clinch,  with  gloomy 
brow,  turned  to  his  daughter  to  say  : 

"Keasons  enough  I  have  to  be  worried.  Five  beasts  lost 
last  week ;  seven  more  sick  to  day ;  no  knowing  where  the 
disea."e  is  to  stop  ;  and  all  these  good  for-nothing  scoundrels 
can  do  is  come  up  and  tell  me !" 

"  Dear  father,  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  unhappy.  Have  you 
not  health  and  strengih,  and  more  wealth  than  you  will  ever 
u«e  ?  The  loss  of  a  hundred  cattle  could  be  no  more  than  a 
trifle  to  yon  ;  why,  then,  fret  yourself  ?" 

'•Everything  is  getting  topsy  turvey  with  me,"  he  replied, 
mopping  his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 

"There  is  some  care  weighing  on  you,  I  fear,"  she  said  with 
sweet  gravity  ;  "let  me  share  it,  dear  father,  even  if  I  cannot 
help  to  lighten  it." 

"You  are  a  good  girl,  Julia;  you  always  were  good,  my 
pride,  my  darling,  my  fondly  loved  and  fondly  loving  child  !" 
the  father  returned  in  one  of  the  sudden  bursts  of  tenderness 
he  was  wont  to  indulge  in  with  her. 

He  raised  his  large,  fat  hands  to  her  head,  and  held  it  while 
he  looked  into  her  eyes  with  a  lovingness  of  which  few  who 
knew  him  would  have  believed  him  capable.  i 

"  If  I  could  only  see  you  happily  married  before  I  die"   '. 

He  broke  off  with  a  sigh,  and  let  his  hands  fall  to  his  side  ;  1 
then  with  a  vicious  snort  he  hissed  out,  quite  forgetful  of  her 
presence  : 

"  I'll  pay  off  that  Ma  iNamara  yet !" 

Julia  flushed  and  palei  in  alarm.  This  was  certainly  not  the 
mood  in  which  she  wishe  l  him  to  be  regarding  the  MacNamaras, 
whether  father  or  eon.  To  which  of  the  two  he  alluded  she  was 
not  sure  ;  but  she  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Willie  was  meant, 
and  her  conscience  smote  her  concerning  her  share  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  loan.  Now,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  lead  her 
father's  thoughts  away  from  that  perilous  theme,  so,  with  a 
light  "  Oh,  d(m't  mind  the  MaoNamaras  now,"  she  urged  him 
to  confide  his  cares  to  her  and  let  her  try  if  she  could  be  of  use 
to  him. 

"  Yes,  Julia,"  he  said,  lowering  his  voice,  "  there  is  something 
weighing  on  my  mind.  The  loss  of  the  beasts  is  nothing  to  it. 
Denis  Dillon  is  troubling  me." 

"What  has  he  done  ?" 

"Nothing — as  yet.  But  he  should  be  at  large  to-day,  and 
ween  he  finds  his  mother  a  pauper  and  his  sister  dead,  and  re- 
membera"  

Here  Clinch  interrupted  himself  in  visible  embarrassment.  In 
that  moment  of  confidence  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  letting 
slip  his  part  of  the  affair  of  the  pistol  in  the  thatch. 

' '  Yes  f  J ulia  put  in  questiongly. 

"No  one  could  tell  what  notion  he  might  take  into  his  head," 
Clinch  concluded  in  an  awesome  whisper. 

"I  advised  you  against  that  eviction,"  she  said  musingly  ; 
"  but  it  is  too  late  to  speak  of  that.  What  is  to  be  done  now  ? 
that  is  the  question." 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  white  young  brow  knitted  in  anxious 
thought,  and  the  austere  gravity  of  the  fair  pale  face  ;  and 
actually  pitiful  to  observe  the  eyes  of  the  once  self-sufficient 
attorney  fixed  on  it  in  humble  hope. 

"Could  you  not  give  Dillon  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  to 
take  him  and  his  mother  away  to  America  or  Australia  ?  It 
would  be  money  well  spent  if  it  relieves  you  from  that  dreadful 
fear." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  my  darling,"  he  returned — "your  idea  is 
excellent.  I  should  have  confided  in  you  before  now  ;  but  I 
feared  to  alarm  you,  my  dear.    I'll  ask  Father  Donoghue  to 


negotiate  for  me.  He's  not  very  friendly,  certainly,  this  good 
while  back  ;  but  I'm  sure  he'll  do  this  when  he  knows  why  I 
ask  him.    I'll  go  to  him  at  once." 

Clinch  was  moving  towards  the  stables  to  order  a  horse, 
when  Dowse,  who  had  been  lookisg  for  him  elsewhere,  came 
sidling  up  from  behind.  His  shrill  voice  was  raised  to  detain 
his  departing  master. 

"  I'm  in  a  hurry  now,  Dowse  ;  you  must  wait,"  was  the  blufi" 
reply. 

"  No,"  Dowse  persisted — "  it's  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  put 
off  " 

,     "Out  with  it  then." 

"Miss  Julia  oughtn't  to  hear  it,  I  think,"  Jimmy  quietly 
observed,  with  a  sidelong  glance  at  her  which  seemed  to  her  at 
once  stealthy  and  impudent. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  that  creature," 
she  whispered  to  her  father.  "I  distrust  him  for  his  sly 
manner." 

"  So  do  I,"  he  whispered  back. 

Mr.  Dowse  meanwhile  muttered  to  himself,  "She's  abusing 
me  ;  I  see  it  in  her  eye but  immediately  afterwards  he  shrilled 
forth  : 

"  I'm  at  your  service,  sir,  when  the  young  lady  is  quite 
done." 

Julia  turned  away  disdainfully,  and  went  into  the  house. 

"iThe  young  lady  is  quite  done  now,"  Clinch  snappishly  said. 

"Denis  Dillon  is  out,"  was  the  pithy  response,  sententiously 
delivered,  as  if  it  contained  volumes  of  meaning. 

"  His  time  is  up,  I  suppose,"  Clinch  replied,  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  indifference  he  was  far  from  feeling.  He  was  fully 
conscious  that  Dowse's  brief  phrase  implied  that  more  was  to 
come. 

"I  saw  him,"  continued  that  worthy,  still  sententiously — 
"  he's  mad,  or  very  near  it." 
«  What's  that  to  me  1" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  could  only  guess."  This  came  from 
Jimmy  with  a  peculiar  leer. 

"  Guess  what  ?"  Clinch  asked  angrily. 

"  You  ought  to  be  able  to  guesa  for  yourself,  I  think,"  Jimmy 
answered,  falling  into  sullenness. 

"  Don't  be  insolent,  Dowse !"  the  attorney  rejoined  in  his 
most  commanding  tones. 

"  I'm  not  insolent,"  was  the  very  insolently  spoken  reply; 
"  but  you  don't  seem  to  take  my  warning  in  good  part." 

"  I  mistrust  you.    I  tell  you  that  plainly." 

"  Thank  you  !"  with  a  sneer.  "  That's  the  kind  of  return  a 
man  may  always  expect  in  this  world  for  doing  his  best  to  serve 
another."  Dowse  spoke  this  with  the  air  of  a  martyr;  but 
wound  up  with  an  indignant  "Mistrust  indeed  !" 

"  Ay,  mistrust !"  Then  in  a  lower  tone  the  attorney  said, 
"  Yovi  don't  forget  the  pistol  in  the  thatch,  I  suppose." 

"  No  more  than  you,"  Jimmy  boldy  returned.  "  You  found 
my  words  true,  didn't  you '?" 

"  Who  put  it  there  ?"  Clinch  retorted  significantly. 

"  You  know  yourself  as  well  as  I  do.  What's  more,  you  knew 
it  when  you  got  Dillon  arrested." 

"  Yon  had  better  moderate  your  tone,"  Clinch  said,  but 
dropping  his  voice,  "  unless  you  want  me  to  quarrel  with  you." 

"  Then  moderate  your  own,"  Dowse  bluahingly  replied. 
"  Do  you  think  a  man  must  listen  to  you  insinuating  he's  a 
liarf 

"  I  didn't." 

"You  did.    But  you  can  ask  the  priest.     You'll  scarcely 
think  he's  a  liar  too." 

"I  am  going  to  him  now." 

"He's  there  below  at  the  gate,"  said  Jimmy,  whose  roving 
eye  took  in  everything  around — "coming  to  warn  you  like  me, 
I  suppose,  and  to  get  the  same  thanks,  I  dare  say." 

Clinch  went  mutely  off  to  meet  Father  Donoghue,  leaving  Mr. 
Dowse  master  of  the  situation. 

"  The  old  fool !"  was  the  reflection  of  the  victor  as  he  watched 
the  attorney  go  down  the  avenue.  "  He  thought  to  bully  me, 
but  I  let  him  see  I  knew  he  was  in  my  power.  Oh  !  the  fun  !  the 
fun  !  He  mistrusts  me — and  my  lady  hates  me!  Well,  I  think 
I  see  my  way  to  get  him  more  in  my  power,  and  I'll  take  some 


care  not  to  leave  myself  in  his.  Ah  yes  !  Then  I  must  try  to 
see  my  way  to  square  accounts  with  Miss  Julia — who  hates  me. 
I  have  her  secret — that's  a  point  gained.  But  first  the  father 
must  be  more  under  my  thumb  ;  and  the  more  I  think  the  more 
I  see  m}^  way  to  it  with  that  fool  Dillon's  help." 

He  was  still  meditating  when  Clinch  returned  after  his  inter- 
view with  Father  Donoghue. 

*'  Well,  sir,  do  you  think  me  a  liar  now  ?"  he  began. 

*»  I  told  you  before  I  didn't  mean  that." 

"  Well,  now,  listen  to  me." 

"  Oh,"  said  Clinch,  impatiently,  "  I  listened  to  you  once  be- 
fore, and  now  I'm  sorry  for  it." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Clinch — very  well,"  quoth  Jimmy  slowly — 
"it  isn't  my  affair  so  much  as  yours.  I  only  wanted  to  give 
you  a  plan  of  getting  rid  of  Dillon — that's  all. 

"  I  have  sent  him  money  to  go  to  America,"  said  Clinch 
moodily.    "  That  will  be  suflScient  riddance." 

"  Ay,"  croaked  Dowse  ;  then  he  added  with  emphasis — "if 
he  goes." 

' '  Of  course  he  will — what  chance  of  a  decent  livelihood  has 
he  here  ?" 

"He  has  a  sweetheart  here,"  Jimmy  coolly  observed,  "and 
do  you  think  he'll  put  the  Atlantic  between  him  and  her  for  a 
few  pounds  f 

"  He  will  do  what  the  priest  tells  him,"  Clinch  said  testily. 

A  strong  desire  to  laugh  outright  came  over  Mr.  Dowse  as  he 
remembered  what  had  passed  between  Father  Donoghue  and 
Denis  Dillon  by  the  wall  of  the  old  graveyard  ;  but  he  restrained 
the  desire  after  a  short  struggle  with  himself,  although  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  peculiar  sound  through  his 
nose — a  kind  of  light  gay  grunt  such  as  one  might  fancy  coming 
from  a  young  pig  to  which  an  amusing  idea  had  occurred.  Then, 
as  Clinch  turned  away,  Dowse  said  slowly  : 

"My  plan  would  be  sure.  Yours  will  fail.  Mind,  I  tell 
you." 

"  Well,  I'll  try  no  other  until  it  does,"  was  the  sulky  re- 
ply- 

"  All  right,"  Jimmy  returned,  rubbing  his  hands,  "if  you  re 
satisfied,  so  am  I.    I  was  only  anxious  to  be  of  use  to  you." 
"  Thank  you,"  Clinch  sneered  back. 

He  turned  once  more  towards  the  house,  but  was  again  ar- 
rested by  a  shrill  "  Hillo  !"  from  Dowse. 

"  What  do  you  want  now  V  the  attorney  angrily  asked. 

Jimmy's  body  was  telescoped  out  to  its  full  length,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  in  a  settled  scrutiny  of  something  at  a  distance. 
Without  looking  towards  Clinch,  he  answered  : 

"  Here's  Dillon  himself  coming  up  the  road — drunk  too,  I 
fancy." 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Denis's  gait  was  then  by  no  means 
remarkably  unsteady  ;  but  "the  sleeveen"  h^d  his  own  reasons 
for  believing  him  not  perfectly  sober.  At  all  events,  it  was  not 
from  sheer  good  nature,  however  mistaken,  that  Dowse  had 
given  the  big  black  bottle  that  morning  to  Tim  Quinn  when 
sending  him  to  meet  Dillon  on  his  discharge  from  prison. 

"  The  priest  must  have  missed  him  !"  Clinch  exclaimed  in 
anxiety. 

"Maybe  so,"  came  drily  from  Mr.  Dowse's  lips.  "But  I 
think  he  seems  about  to  pay  you  a  visit." 

"I  don't  want  to  meet  him — I'll  go  in,"  the  attorney  hur- 
riedly remarked  ;  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  waddled 
in  most  undigaitied  haste  to  the  hall-door,  which  he  instantly 
shut  from  the  inside. 

Dowse  watched  him  till  he  was  within,  and  then  broke  out 
into  a  low  "  He-he! — here's  my  chance  !    I  see  my  way  !" 

He  ran  towards  the  byre,  shrieking  out,  "  Mick !  Mick  ! 
hurry,  man,  hurry  !" 

A  herdsman  hastened  up  in  response  to  the  summons. 

"  Fly  down  to  the  station,  and  fetch  up  Phibba.  Tell  him  he 
must  come  on  the  instant,  do  you  hear  ?  Go  across  the  fields  to 
save  time.  Fly  !"  All  this  was  uttered  with  breathless  eager- 
ness and  impresaiveness  ;  and  at  the  last  word  Dowse  pushed 
the  man  off  so  vigorously  that  the  latter  stumbled  and  nearly 
fell.  However,  with  that  readiness  to  oblige  unconditionally 
which  is  so  common  an  Irish  characteristic,  Mick,  although  no 
lover  of  Dowse,  went  off  as  bidden  at  his  swiftest  pace. 


Jimmy  was  for  a  while  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  from 
uncertainty.  The  bushes  in  the  shrubbDry  were  now  between 
him  and  Dillon,  and  he  stretched  out  his  long  neck  to  its  utuiost, 
and  stood  on  tiptoe,  and  moved  about  briskly  from  place  to 
place,  and  stooped,  and  rose  up,  and  shifted  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  in  endeavours  to  catch  sight  again  of  the  released  pri- 
soner. The  doubt  Mr.  Dowse  was  so  anxious  to  resolve  was 
simply  this — whether  Dillon  was  really  coming  up  to  Hillview 
House  or  merely  about  to  pass  it  by.  For  the  present  scheme 
of  "  the  sleeveen"  had  been  based  on  the  calculation  that  Deriis 
Dillon,  with  his  headstrong  mind  inflivmed  by  grief  and  wrong, 
and  with  his  reason  awry  from  drink,  would  seek  Clinch  out  at 
his  home  to  call  him  to  account  in  some  rash  way. 

Mr.  Dowse's  face  assumed  its  most  repulsive  leer  of  frantic 
delight  when  he  at  length  beheld  Dillon,  hardly  looking  before 
him,  dash  in  the  gate  with  a  vehement  shove.  The  clear  ^^rey 
eyes  of  the  schemer,  riveted  on  the  youug  man,  gleamed  like 
diamonds  with  intense  pleasure,  as  he  muttered  to  himself, 
after  his  wont : 

"  N')w  this  honest  fool  Dillon  will  force  the  rogue  fool  Clinch 
to  play  into  my  hands — he  he  ! — and  if  Phibbs  comes  up  in  time 
I  must  win.  I'll  retire  too — I  don't  want  to  meet  him  either — 
Jack  should  not  be  better  than  his  master — he  he  !  My  clever 
attorney  will  soon  itch  to  know  my  plan,  so  I  must  be  at  hand. 
I'll  step  into  the  shrubbery,  and  do  sentry.  Oh  !  the  fun  1  the 
fun !— he-he  !" 

He  concealed  himself  behind  a  dense  holly-bush,  and  waited 
further  developments  with  much  grinning,  much  rubbing  of 
hands  also,  but  most  attentive  observation  nevertheless. 

Meanwhile  Denis  Dillon  came  up  the  avenue  quickly,  his  step 
ordinarily  steady  ;  but  the  glassy  eyes  and  the  flushed,  puffed 
face  told  their  own  tale  unerringly.  He  was  an  intoxicated 
man,  but,  as  was  presently  proved  to  Dowse's  supreme  satisfac- 
tion, an  intoxicated  man  whose  wits  were  dominated  for  the 
time  by  a  leading  idea.  He  paused  in  front  of  the  hall-door, 
and  looked  at  it  dully  for  a  few  moments,  while,  now  that  the 
motion  of  walking  had  ceased,  his  body  swayed  about  with  jerky, 
uncertain  movements. 

"  This  is  his  house,"  he  muttered  in  a  thick  voice,  and  aa  if 
to  assure  himself  of  a  fact  about  which  he  had  some  doubt — "  yis, 
the  house  of  Clinch — the  man  that  murdhered  my  darlin'  ooly 
sisther  ;  but  where's  the  villian  himself  V  He  staggered  back 
some  twenty  feet,  and,  standing  uneasily  again,  surveyed  the 
building  with  a  dull  stare.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he  yelled  vehe- 
mently, in  tones  of  startling  clearness  : 

"Come  out  here,  Clinch — come  out  if  you're  a  man,  an'  face 
me  here  on  the  grass.  If  you  had  a  thimbleful  o'  the  blood  of  a 
man  in  your  carcase  you'd  come  out." 

His  head  bent,  and  he  rubbed  his  hand  slowly  over  his  fore- 
head, a  dazed  yet  anxious  expression  on  his  countenance,  while 
again  in  a  thick  voice  he  spoke  to  himself  : 

"I  wish  I  didn't  dhrink  that  whiskey  ;  it's  makin'  me  stupid, 
so  it  is." 

With  a  jerk  his  head  again  went  up,  and  he  resumed  his 
shouting  ;  but  now  he  had  taken  a  flouting  turn. 

"  Are  you  only  a  mouse  afther  all,  Clinch  V  he  jeered.  "Are 
you  afeard  to  stand  before  the  brother  o'  the  girl  you  mivrdhered 
— eh,  Clinch  ?  Must  you  be  dhragged  out  like  a  rat  from  a 
hole  ?" — this  last  query  savagely. 

He  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  with  the  intention  of  dashing 
himself  against  it  in  his  blind  rage,  when  it  was  opened  by  Julia 
Clinch,  who,  fair,  stately,  and  calm,  stepped  out  before  him.  He 
stopped,  abashed,  somewhat  sobered  too,  and  hucg  his  head. 

"  Was  it  you  who  were  making  all  that  noise  V  she  asked 
calmly. 

"  Begorra,  miss,"  he  answered — and  his  manner  was  apolo- 
getic— "  I  believe  it  was." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  she  re- 
turned with  cold  severity. 

"  Yis,  miss,"  he  acquiesced,  "  I  forgot  there  might  be  ladies 
about." 

"  Rather  you  have  been  drinking  until  you  forgot." 
"  That's  it,  miss  ;  I  wanted  to  foi^et,  but  the  whiskey  only 
made  me  remember  betther." 
"  You  are  very  foolish." 
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"  It's  the  sorrow  that's  on  me,  miss." 

"  You  had  better  go  away  quietly  now.  If  the  police  come, 
yon  will  be  taken  up." 

"  Is  it  the  peelers  1  Whoo  !  who  cares  for  them  ?  Not  Dinis 
Dillon  anyway." 

"  Oh !  your're  Denis  Dillon  ?" 

*'  Yis,  miss — as  much  of  him  as  is  left." 

"  Weil,  I  am  Miss  Clinch.  I  have  heard  of  the  trials  that 
carae  on  your  family,  and  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  you." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  Miss,"  Denis  returned,  with  a  sob  in  his 
voice.  "  I  don't  feel  so  unfriendly  to  your  father  now,  since 
you  said  that." 

' '  Won't  you  go  home  now,  like  a  good  fellow,  and  avoid  the 
p  Dlice  ]" 

"  I  have  no  home  now,"  Denis  moodily  answered. 

"  Would  you  go  to  America  and  make  a  new  home  for  your- 
self there  if  I  give  you  money  enough  to  set  you  up  in  life  ?" 
Perhaps  it  was  a  foolish  question  to  address  to  a  drunken  man, 
but  Julia  Clinch's  eagerness  to  relieve  her  father  from  dread 
of  one  whom  she  saw  might  be  dangerous  impelled  her  to 
ask  it. 

"  Ah,  miss,"  was  the  reply  she  got,  "  I  couldn't  go  away — my 
heart  ia  rooted  in  the  ould  spot.  Father  Pat  offered  me  money, 
but  I  wouldn't  take  it." 

"  But  you  have  no  home  here,  you  say,"  she  urged. 

"No,"  he  replied  ;  and  then,  with  the  inconsequence  of  in- 
toxication, he  added  :  "  But  I'll  go  down  to  the  graveyard  where 
poor  Mary  lies."  Without  another  word  he  turned  away,  heed- 
less of  his  route,  and  floundered  into  the  shrubbery,  from  which 
Dowse  presently  emerged,  muttering  ;  "A  narrow  escape  from 
him.  The  fool  must  have  seen  me  if  he  waisn't  crying.  I  wish 
Clinch  would  come  at  once." 

Julia  Clinch  having  given  a  look  around  for  Willie  MacNamara 
without  seeing  him,  went  indoors  again.  Within  a  minute  her 
father,  pale  and  anxious-looking,  came  out  in  search  of  Dowse. 
He  wished  to  know  what  was  the  plan  for  getting  rid  of  Dillon 
which  would  be  sure,  but  he  did  not  like  to  ask  for  it  downright, 
so  he  brought  up  in  front  of  Jimmy  with,  "Oh,  is  that  you. 
Dowse  V! — a  question  which  the  personage  named  thought  a  very 
foolish  one,  but  to  which  he  replied  nevertheless,  with  the  design 
of  working  on  the  questioner's  fears. 

"Yes — I  waited  in  the  shrubbery  to  be  ready  in  case  that 
madman  meant  immediate  mischief." 

"  I  fear,"  said  Clinch  ruefully — "  I  fear  he  is  capable  of  doing 
me  a  deadly  injury." 

"  I  don't,"  said  .Jimmy,  in  a  tone  of  assurance  that  caused  the 
other  to  look  up  at  him  in  surprise.  "  Oh,  no,"  continued 
Jimmy  leisurely,  "  I  don't  fear — because  I'm  certain." 

"  I'll  never  have  a  minute's  peace  till  he  leaves  the  country," 
came  from  Clinch  with  something  like  a  groan. 

With  a  quiet  sneer  of  scorn  Dowse  surveyed  the  once  strong- 
willed,  hardy,  self  possessed  attorney.  What  had  broken  him 
down  Jimmy  could  not  understand,  being  himself  wholly  un- 
troubled either  by  remorse,  or  by  that  other  feeling  which  so 
often  does  duty  for  remorse — namely,  the  fear  of  discovery  and 
consequent  loss  of  caste ;  while,  although  the  reverse  of 
courageous,  he  possessed  such  faith  in  his  own  power  of  keep- 
ing out  of  harm's  way  that  no  sharp  concern  for  his  personal 
safety  disturbed  him.  He^was  content,  however,  to  note  that 
the  attorney  was  broken  down,  without  troubling  himself  as  to 
the  reason  why  ;  and  all  he  cared  for  was  to  take  advantage  of 
Clinch's  weakness.  Therefore  he  replied  to  the  last  remark  of 
that  gentleman : 

"  Dillon  won't  go  away.  He  told  Misa  Julia  he  refused  the 
money  from  the  priest.  That  settles  it,  I  should  say.  If  I  was 
you  I'd  be  on  my  guard,"  he  concluded  insidiously. 

Clinch  tore  a  double-barrelled  pistol  from  its  place  of  con- 
cealment in  his  breast,  and,  exhibiting  it  with  an  air  of  bluster, 
stamped  his;  foot  with  a  newly  acquired  determination,  while  he 
said  in  a  bouncing  way  : 

"  He  won't  catch  me  unprepared.  I'll  carry  this  night  and 
day." 

"That's  right!"  Dowse  approvingly  replied,  "that's  right!" 
Then,  as  if  an  afterthought  had  struck  him:  "But  it's  not 


enough.  He  could  pop  at  you  from  behind  a  hedge  some  day 
without  your  ever  seeing  him." 

I  "  True  !  true  !"  the  attorney  groaned  in  real  misery.  Imagi- 
nation had  already  painted  vividly  for  him  the  dark  scene  so 

1  artfully  suggested  by  Dowse,  and  he  almost  felt  at  the  moment 

j  as  if  the  assassin's  bullet  were  buried  in  his  heart. 

I  Jimmy  looked  anxiously  around  him  for  a  moment ;  but 
after  his  survey  his  face  cleared,  and  he  said  with  deliberation  : 

j  "  If  I  was  in  your  shoes  I'd  walk  into  the  shrubbery  there, 
and  let  off  one  of  the  barrels." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  shoot  him  in  cold  blood,  man  ]"  Clinch 
exclaimed,  recoiling  in  abhorrence. 

j  "  Oh,  no,"  Jimmy  answered  quietly  with  a  leer — "  no  blood- 
shed for  me.    I'd  only  shoot  one  of  the  trees." 

j     "  Explain,"  came  from  Clinch  in  a  whisper. 

1  "I  sent  for  Phibbs,"  Dowse  went  on  calmly — "he's  coming 
up  now  across  the  lawn." 

j     "  What  do  you  mean  V 

I  "I'd  walk  in  there,  and  fire  at  a  tree.  I'd  put  the  pistol 
back  in  my  breast,  and  I'd  walk  out  again.    That's  all." 

"Go  on,  man  ;  don't  torture  me  with  suspense!" 

"Phibbs  will  hear  the  report,"  Dowse  said,  dropping  his 
voice,  and  suddenly  changing  from  his  own  imaginary  case  to 
Clinch's  real  one  ;  "  he'll  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  it ; 
you'll  say  a  bullet  whistled  by  you  and  lodged  in  a  tree,  and 
you  can  show  where  it  is  too." 

"  Go  on,  go  on  !" 

"  You  didn't  see  anyone  fire  ;  you  don't  even  suspect  anyone  ; 
there  was  no  one  about  only  Denis  Dillon,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
\  challenging  you  to  come  out.    That  will  set  Phibbs'a  suspicions 
'  going.    Leave  him  to  act  on  them." 

i  Dowse  poured  out  the  above  rapidly  but  emphatically  in  an 
'  energetic  whisper. 

"  What  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  this  ?"  the  attorney  whispered 
back  in  doubt. 

I  "Phibbs  will  do  his  duty,"  Jimmy  returned  with  a  leer  of 
amusement.  "  Night  and  day  Dillon  will  be  under  the  eye  of 
:  the  police.  They  will  haunt  him.  Wherever  he  goes  he  will 
!  have  a  man  dogging  him.  Ah !  won't  he  be  soon  glad  to 
j  leave  the  country  ?  That's  all.  You'll  do  him  no  harm,  but 
you'll  force  him  to  go." 

"  But  I  might  be  called  on  to  swear  to  this  business  after- 
wards," Clinch  objected,  the  old  legal  instinct  coming  upper- 
most. 

"  How  ?    You  make  no  complaint  against  anyone  ;  you  say  so 
from  the  first ;  there  will  be  no  case  against  anyone,  and  no 
'  swearing  therefore.    You  ought  to  know  that." 
I     Clinch  felt  too  dizzy  and  too  unnerved  at  the  moment  to 
'  think  the  matter  out  very  clearly,  but  on  the   face  of  it 
Dowse's  argument  was  specious,  and  at  all  events  there  was 
but  little  risk.    Yet  the  attorney  hung  back.    His  forehead 
was  wet  with  sweat,  the  blood  had  fled  from  his  florid  face,  and 
even  his  lips  were  livid. 

Dowse  ran  out  a  little  way  from  the  bushes,  took  a  hasty 
view,  and  ran  back. 

"  Phibbs  is  near,"  he  whispered — "  now  or  never  is  your  time. 
Quick  !  quick  !  go  in — fire  !" 

Still  Clinch  hung  back  in  irresolution.  His  agitation  was 
extreme.  He  had  had  no  such  sensations  about  the  pistol  in  the 
thatch,  for  in  that  affair  he  had  taken  no  active  part.  Now, 
however,  he  should  do  the  deed  himself,  and,  although  it  did  not 
seem  to  him  a  vet  y  wicked  one,  he  recoiled  from  it.  One  crime, 
however,  of  any  sort,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  another, 
even  of  any  other  sort ;  so,  when  Dowse  urged,  "  You'll  never 
get  such  an  opportunity  again,  and  in  half  a  minute  the  chance 
will  be  gone — go  in — fire  !"  the  attorney  at  last  made  up  his  mind, 
went  straight  to  one  of  the  trees,  discharged  a  barrel  of  the 
pistol,  put  the  still  smoking  weapon  back  in  his  breast,  and  in 
his  agitation  absolutely  ran  out  from  the  shrubbery. 

"Dowse,"  he  hurriedly  said  to  his  confederate,  "you  must 
tell  him." 

"  No— it  must  come  from  you,"  was  the  positive  reply. 
"  My  nerves  are  shaken — I  am  not  equal  to  it." 
"  It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  interfere.    Phibbs  would  be  sure 
to  suspect  me." 
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"  Perhaps  you  are  right." 

"  I  must  not  even  be  seen  near  you.  Go  back,"  Jimmy  said, 
pushing  his  employer  towards  the  bushes,  "  and  come  out  id  a 
minute." 

He  ran  agilely  away,  crossed  the  avenue,  dived  in  among  the 
bushes  on  the  far  side,  and  got  quickly  around  by  the  byre. 
From  this  quarter  he  came  running  up  just  as  Clinch,  pale  and 
agitated,  again  emerged  from  the  shrubbery,  right  opposite 
where  Phibbs,  accompanied  by  Mick,  had  come  up. 

"  What  was  that  ?  I  thought  I  heard  a  shot,"  Jimmy,  breath- 
less from  his  exertions,  contrived  to  sputter  out. 

"  So  did  I,"  said  the  constable  in  his  stiff  and  stately  man- 
ner. "  Good  day,  Mr.  Clinch.  Is  anything  wrong,  sir  ?"  The 
question  was  suggested  by  the  unmistakably  real  agitation  of 
the  attorney,  who  was  able  to  shape  only  the  clumsy  fiction 
which  he  gasped  out : 

"  The  bullet  is  in  there — lodged  in  a  tree." 

"  Who  fired  it  ?"  the  constable  queried,  looking  business  and 
duty  from  head  to  foot. 

"  1  can't  say,"  said  Clinch,  who  did  not  want  to  tell  a  lie 
more  than  he  could  help. 

Julia,  who  was  still  anxious  about  Willie  MacNamara,  had 
again  come  to  the  door.  Seeing  the  cluster  of  men,  with  the  tall 
policeman  in  their  midst,  she  called  out  gaily  :  ,  i 

"Is  there  a  conspiracy  going  on,  pa  V 

"Don't  ask  silly  questions,"  he  snapped  back. 

"This  is  a  serious  matter,  Mr.  Clinch,  and  must  be  fully  in- 
vestigated.   Did  you  see  anyone  about  ?"  began  the  constable. 

"  No."  Then  to  Mick,  who  stood  gaping,  the  attorney  angrily 
exclaimed,  "  Get  oflF  about  your  work,  you  !" 

"  Why  was  I  sent  for  ?"  Phibbs  demanded. 

"  Oh,  Denis  Dillon  was  here,  giv&g  annoyance  in  front  of  the 
house — that's  all." 

"  Which  way  did  he  go  V 

"I  don't  know." 

"I  saw  him  go  through  the  shrubbery."  It  was  Miss  Clinch 
wh^>  volunteered  the  information.    "  Is  anything  wrong  V 

"  Go  inside,"  said  Clinch  with  a  harshness  of  manner  she  had 
never  before  experienced  from  him,  "  and  don't  mix  up  with 
what  doesn't  concern  you."  Whereupon  the  lady  hastily  re- 
tired. 

"  It  will  be  my  duty,"  Phibbs  announced,  "to  arrest  Denis 
Dillon  on  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  murder." 

I  don't  want  him  arrested — I'm  making  no  charge  against 
him,"  Clinch  testily  observed. 

"An  outrage  has  been  committed,"  quoth  the  constable  in  his 
loftiest  manner  ;  "  the  constabulary  have  got  the  scent,  audit's 
their  duty  to  follow  it  up  by  arresting  the  supposed  perpetrator 
and  bringing  him  to  punishment." 

"But  you  are  altogether  on  a  wrong  scent  now,  I  believe," 
persisted  Clinch,  who  had  excellent  reasons  for  preventing 
Dillon's  arrest  if  possible. 

"  Right  or  wrong  is  of  no  consequence,  Mr.  Clinch,"  the  con- 
stable calmly  declared  ;  "I  consider  it  my  duty  to  follow  it  all 
the  same.  We  must  follow  some  scent,  you  know,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Will  you  kindly  show  me  where  the  bullet  is 
lodged  ?" 

"  Come  this  way,"  Clinch  answered,  leading  him  to  the 
place. 

"  All  goes  well,"  muttered  Dowse,  rubbing  his  hands  in  glee. 
"I  saw  my  way  right.  Phibbs  will  nab  Dillon,  and  summon 
Clinch  to  swear  to  what  he  has  said.  He  must  swear — he  must 
perjure  himself — he  will  have  no  choice.  Then  I'll  have  him 
properly  under  my  thumb — he-he  !  Mr.  Dowse,  I  always  had  a 
good  opinion  of  you — I  always  thought  you  were  a  clever  fellow 
— bnt  I'm  sure  of  it  now — he-he  he  !" 

(to  BK  CONTINtTKD.) 

A  physician  to  an  inveterate  smoker — "You  smoke  a  great 
deal,  sir?"  "A  great  deal."  "To  excess?"  "To  excess." 
"  And  don't  you  feel  the  bad  effects  of  it  ]"  "  Why,  my  hear- 
ing is  getting  a  little  hard,  my  sight  a  little  defective,  my  me- 
mory a  little  treacherous  ;  then,  too,  in  the  morning  when  I 
wake  my  hands  are  a  little  paralysed,  but  in  the  afternoon  I  use 
them  easily  enough." 


A  BEAUTIFUL  LEGEND. 

BY  MARY  K,  MAKKIX. 

Softly  fell  the  touch  of  twilight  on  Jadea's  silent  bills  ; 
Slowly  crept  the  peace  of  mooalight  o'er  Judea's  trembling  rills. 

In  the  temple's  court  conversing,  seven  elders  sat  apart  ; 
Seven  grand  and  hoary  sages,  wise  of  bead  and  pure  of  heart. 

"  What  is  rest  ?''  said  Babbi  Jud»h,  be  of  stern  and  steadfast  gaze, 
"  Answer,  ye  whose  toils  have  burtheued  through  the  march  of  many 
days." 

"  To  have  gained,"  said  Rabbi  Ezra,  "decent  wealth  and  goodly 
store. 

Without  sin,  by  honest  labour — nothing  less  and  nothing  more." 

"  To  have  found,"  said  P>,abbi  Joseph,  meekness  in  his  gentle  eyes, 
"  A  foretaste  of  heaven's  sweetness  in  home's  blessed  paradise." 

"  To  have  wealth,  and  power,  and  glory,  crowned  and  brightened  by 
the  pride 

Of  uprising  children's  children,"  P.abbi  Benjamin  replied. 

"  To  have  won  the  praise  of  nations,  to  have  worn  the  crown  of 
fame," 

Rabbi  Solomon  responded,  loyal  to  his  kingly  name.  ^ 

"To  sit  throned,  the  lord  of  millions,  first  and  noblest  in  (be  land," 
Answered  haughty  Rabbi  Asher,  youngest  of  the  reverend  band. 

"All  in  vain,"  said  Rabbi  Jarus,  "if  not  faith  and  hope  have 
traced 

In  the  soul  Mosaic  precepts,  by  sin's  contact  nneffaced." 

Then  uprose  wise  Rabbi  Jadah,  tallest,  gravest  of  tbem  all  : 

"  From  the  heights  of  fame  and  honour  even  valiant  souls  may  fall. 

"  Love  may  fail  us,  Virtue's  sapling  grow  a  dry  and  thorny  rod, 
If  we  bear  not  in  our  bosoms  the  unselfish  love  of  God." 

In  the  outer  court  sat  playing  a  sad-featured,  fair-haired  child  ; 
His  young  eyes  seemed  wells  of  sorrow — they  were  godlike  when  he 
smiled. 

One  by  one  he  dropped  the  lilies,  softly  plucked  with  childish 
hand  ; 

One  by  one  he  viewed  the  sages  of  that  grave  and  hoary  band. 

Step  by  step  he  neared  them  closer,  till,  encircled  by  the  seven, 
Thus  be  said,  in  tones  untrembling,  wi:h  a  smile  that  seemed  of 
Heaven  : 

"  Nay,  nay,  fathers  !    Only  be  within  the  measure  of  whose  breast 
Dwells  the  human  love  with  God-love,  can  have  found  life's  truest 
rest  ; 

"  For  where  one  is  not,  the  other  must  grow  stagnant  at  its  spring, 
Changing  good  deeds  into  phantoms — an  unmeadkig,  soulless  thing. 

"  Whoso  holds  this  precept  truly  owns  a  jewel  brighter  far 
Than  the  joys  of  home  and  children — than  wealth,  fame,  and  glory 
are — 

"  Fairer  than  old  age  thrice-honoured,  far  above  tradition's  law, 
Pure  as  any  radiant  vision  ever  ancient  prophet  saw. 

"Only  he,  within  the  measnre,  faith  apportioned,  of  whose  breast 
Throbs  this  brother-love  with  God-love,  knows  the  depth  of  perfect 
rest." 

Wondering,  gazed  they  at  each  other.    "  Praised  be  Israel  ever- 
more ! 

He  has  spoken  words  of  wisdom  no  man  ever  spake  before  !" 

Calmly  passing  from  their  presence  to  the  fountain's  rippling  song. 
Stopped  He  to  uplift  the  hlies  strewn  the  scattered  sprays  among. 

Faintly  stole  the  sounds  of  evening  through  the  massive  outer  door  ; 
Whitely  lay  the  peace  of  moonUght  on  the  Temple's  marble  floor. 

Where  the  elders  lingered,  silent  since  He  spake,  the  Undefiled — 
He,  the  Wisdom  of  the  Ages,  sat  amid  the  flowers  a  Child  ! 


THE  MACCARTHY  MORE. 


By  Mrs.  Sadleir. 


Chapter  17, 

Next  morniDg  there  was  the  bustie  of  departure  in  the  court- 
yard o:  the  palace.  While  the  earliest  sunbeatna  gilt  the  moun- 
lAiu  tops,  and  Killarnej'a  lakes  and  the  Launo  river  slept  in 
shaae,  saddle  girtns  were  being  tightened,  and  a  band  of  Mac- 
Oartliy  s  gallowglasses  stood  ready  to  mount  their  horses  to 
escort  the  wife  and  daughter  of  their  chief  on  a  visit  they  pro- 
posed making.  The  courtyard,  or  rather  the  "  bawn,"  pre- 
aeuted  a  gay  scene  that  bright  Spring  ni»rniDg.  It  was  full  of 
armed  men,  for  with  the  followers  of  MacCarthy  More  were 
mingled  those  of  other  chieftains  who  had  stayed  in  the  castle 
over-night.  There  were  O'SulJivans  from  the  mountain  coasts 
borderiijg  on  Bantry  and  Berehaven,  O'Donoghues  from  the 
hills  and  glens  ana  the  Lake  shores,  O'Learya,  and  O'Mahona, 
MacAulitles,  MacDonoghs,  and  O'DriscoUs  fro.n  the  fertile 
plains  oi  Cork,  each  bearing  the  well-known  cognisance  of  his 
chiei  embroidered  on  the  short  cloak,  or  cotta,  wlich  formed 
the  outer  garment  of  those  Irish  soldiers.  While  the  kerns  and 
gallowglasses  chatted  merrily  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
horse- boys,  holding  the  horses  of  the  several  chiefs,  awaitin-r 
their  appearance  from  the  castle,  amused  themselves  with 
playing  ofl  practical  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  long  haired 
clansmen  around  them,  a  far  different  scene  was  going  for- 
ward withm  the  castle,  where,  in  the  privacy  of  Lady  Clan- 
carthys  oratory,  with  only  the  countess,  her  daughter,  and 
their  attendants,  for  a  congregation,  the  holy  Sacridce  of  the 
JVlaos  was  being  offered  up  by  a  venerable  priest,  whose  snow- 
white  locks  and  furrowed  cheeks  were  more  from  sorrow  and 
suilering  than  from  age. 

A  strange  and  awful  thing  it  was  that  in  those  stormy  days  of 
religious  persecution  it  was  a  capital  offence  to  celebrate  Mass 
aiid  almost  as  great  a  one  to  assist  at  its  celebration.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  chapels  originally  attached  to  the  feudal  castles  of 
the  chiefs  had  fallen  into  disuse,  ever  since  the  inauspicious 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  priests  who  ventured  to 
remain  in  the  country  secretly  harboured  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  Catholic  lords  and  gentry,  or  hiding,  with  the  in-enious  aid 
ot  the  faithful  people  of  the  country,  ia  caves  and  vaults  and 
ocher  secret  places,  might  only  say  Mass  by  stealth,  w  th  every 
precaution  against  discovery.  As  in  the  present  instance,  it 
was  not  deemed  expedient  to  celebrate  Mass  publiclv,  even  in 
the  castle  of  MacCarthy  More,  fearing  lest  one  of  the  "  meaner 
sort  m-ght  be  tempted  by  the  large  reward  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  a  priest,  or  any  information  cone  ruing  the 
aolemhisiition  of  those  "Popish  rites,"  which  were  airongst  the 
highest  Climes  known  to  those  Tudor  laws. 

No  miubeam  glanced  through  stained  'window  on  priest  or 
altar  that  day  in  Pallice  Caatle  ;  the  room  in  which  alone  the 
Countess  of  ClancaWhy  might  dare  to  have  an  altar  erected  was 
small  and  dark,  within  the  thickness  of  the  masaive  wall,  as 
even  the  sleeping  apartments  ordinarUy  were  in  those  ancient 
castles  of  the  Irish  chiefs. 

Mass  over,  the  priest  retired  to  the  inner  chamber,  connected 
with  the  oratory  by  a  long  and  narrow  passage,  kuown  but  to 
few,  where  his  days  and  nights  were  spent  during  the  earl's 
absence— for  it  was  only  during  his  absence  that  the  holy  maa 
was  permitted  to  remain  within  the  walls,  ao  great  was  the 
chieftain  s  dread  of  drawing  down  on  himself  the  terrible  an<^er 
ot  lilizabeth  by  harbouring  a  "  Popish  priest."  ° 

A  little  while  after,  the  countess  and  her  daughter  were 
standing  in  the  hall  below,  receiving  the  respectful  salutations 
of  tae  chiers,  and  exchanging  with  them  these  friendly  greedugs 
which  marked  the  s(5cial  intercourse  of  the  great  feudal  families 
and  the  tributary  chiefs  who  were  allied  by  blood  to  their  respec- 
tive houses.  With  their  whole  figures  enveloped  in  the  large 
loose  cloaka  worn  by  the  ladies  of  those  days  when  travelling,  I 
the  large  ridmg-hoods  thrown  back,  revealing  the  haggard,  care- 
worn face  of  the  elder  lady— like  some  classic  ruin,  noble  even 
in  decay— and  the  bright  though  dark  features  of  the  younger, 
subdued,  and  pale,  and  pensive,  yet  lovely  still- the  mother 
and  daughter  atood,  surrounded  by  the  warrior  chiefs,  some  of 


whom  were  already  grey  and  old,  others  freah  and  buoyant  aa 
the  xouiJg  deer  of  Kiliarney'a  woods,  when  starting  on  their 
course,  all  bending  with  chivalrous  homage  before  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  MacCarthy.  It  was,  in  sooth,  a  goodly  picture,  ita 
effect  heightened  by  the  antique  features  ot  the  ancient  hall, 
its  trophies  of  war  and  chase,  ita  spears  and  shields  and  ban- 
ners, intermingled,  here  and  there,  with  the  huge  antlers  of  the 
red  deer  that  even  then  made  their  home  in  the  Kerry  forests. 

The  salutations  over,  O'SuUivan  announced  to  the  ladies  that 
some  of  their  friends  meant  to  accompany  them.  "These  times 
are  not  safe.  Dame  Honora,"  said  the  Kerry  chieftain,  with  a 
grim  smile  ;  "  there  might  be  some  between  this  and  Cork  who 
would  deem  it  a  good  day's  work  to  seize  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  MacCarthy  More  ;  in  which  case,"  he  added  significantly, 
"  Donald  MacCarthy  might  have  to  mortgage  some  more  land 
to  the  Brownea  to  provide  a  ranaom." 

The  ladies  being  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  friendly  escort, 
they  were  soon  mounted  on  their  palfreys,  and  the  gallant  caval- 
cade set  forward  at  a  round  pace,  taking  the  Kenmare  road. 

Some  hours  after,  while  the  day  was  still  young,  the  ladies  of 
Clancarthy  alighted  from  their  palfreys  at  the  door  of  Shandon 
Castle,  where  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  the  queen's  general, 
then  had  his  abode.  A  stern  old  soldier  was  Sir  Warham  St. 
L»ger,  one  of  the  Ikst  to  whom  a  gentle  lady,  especially  a  lady 
of  Irish  blood,  would  look  for  sympathy  and  counsel  in  sucii  a 
case,  yet  it  was  precisely  to  him  that  the  Countess  of  Clancarthy 
and  her  daughter  had  recourse. 

In  less  troubloua  times  it  would  have  been  strange  to  see  theae 
noble  ladies,  with  the  Irish  gentlemen  who  accompanied  them, 
ushered  through  files  of  English  men-at-arms  into  the  presence 
of  the  queen's  chief  captain  in  Munster  ;  then  nothing  was 
strange  in  Ireland,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  strangest 
things  were  ao  conatantly  occurring  that  people  ceased  to  wonder 
at  anything. 

Rough  aa  the  general  was  by  nature,  he  received  the  ladies 
with  as  much  courtesy  as  could  be  expected  from  a  man  whos(j 
life  had  been  mostly  spent  in  camps.  To  O'SuUivan  and  the 
other  chiefs  he  was  fain  to  be  civil,  all  of  them  being  at  that 
particular  time  "under  protection." 

"  Your  pleasure,  countess  ?"  said  St.  Leger,  after  the  ladies 
were  seated  in  the  old  fortress  hall,  he  himself  standing  un- 
covered before  them  in  his  well-worn  buff  coat  and  slashed 
doublet. 

St.  Leger  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  Lady  Clancarthy  knew 

it. 

"  We  come.  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,"  she  replied,  '-'  to  crave 
your  good  offices  with  the  queen's  highness  in  regard  to  the 
dealings  of  my  lord  arid  husband  with  Sir  Valentine  Browne, 
to  whom  he  hath,  as  we  learn,  promised  my  daughter,  the  Lady 
Ellen  here  present,  in  marriage,  for  his  aeoond  son,  Nicholas." 

"  \^hat  fault  does  your  ladyship  find  with  young  Browne  ?" 
said  St.  Leger  aharply.  "  Sooth  to  aay,  he  hath  no  lack  of  lands 
or  livings." 

"Not  he,  indeed,"  said  O'SuUivan  More,  promptly — he  was 
fearful  lest  the  countess  should  aay  aomething  that  might  give 
offence  where  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  ;  little  could  be  said 
against  the  Brownes  that  did  not  apply  as  well  to  St.  Leger 
himself — "Not  he,  indeed,  Sir  Warham  ;  but  you  must  your- 
self admit  that  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  J  MacCarthy  More" 
— St.  Leger  frowned — "I  mean  the  Earl  of  Clancarthy,  ought 
to  look  higher  than  Master  Nicholas  Browne." 

This  polite  speech  had  ita  effect.  "What  sayeth  the  young 
lady  Y'  the  general  asked,  turning  abruptly  to  the  Lady 
Ellen.  "  Young  Nicholaa  Browne  ia  not  to  be  deapiaed  for  a 
husband." 

"I  pray  you.  Sir  Warham,"  aaid  the  young  lady,  looking  up 
into  the  old  man's  war  worn  face  with  a  heightened  colour,  and 
a  moistened  eye,  "  I  pray  you,  name  him  not  aa  a  husband  for 
me.  I  know  you  have  great  favour  with  the  queen's  majesty." 
Sir  Warham  amiled  down  on  the  fair  pleader.  "  Use  it,  I  entreat 
you,  in  our  behalf — for  my  lady  mother  dislikes  the  match  no 
less  than  I  do." 

"You  apeak  well  for  one  ao  young,"  said  the  grim  veteran. 
"  I  would  that  our  aovereign  lady,  Elizabeth,  heard  yo«  plead 
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your  cause.  I  warrant  me,  she  could  not  refuse  the  petition  of 
so  fair  a  lady." 

"  There  be  some  who  say,"  whispered  O'Leary  to  M  Donogh 
behind  Sir  Warham's  back,  "  that  a  lady  fair  and  young  would 
find  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  Tudor." 

"  It  seemeth  strange  to  us,  Sir  Warham,"  said  the  countess, 
with  as  much  composure  as  she  could  assume,  "  that  the  Earl 
of  Clancarthy  should  think  of  bestowing  his  daughter— alas  !  his 
only  child,"  she  added  with  a  sigh—"  on  a  gentleman  of  so  little 
account  as  Master  Browne.  The  gentlemen  of  our  housp,  some 
of  whom  you  see  here  present,  are  all  opposed  to  the  match." 

"Truly,  Iknow  that,"  said  Sir  Warham  testily,  "for  I  have 
had  letters  from  more  than  one  of  them  on  the  subject.  I  would 
the  matter  were  ended  one  way  or  the  other." 

"But  will  you  not  aid  us,  Sir  Warham  I"  said  the  countess, 
still  more  earnestly  than  before.  "  Of  a  surety,  if  you  will  only 
make  known  to  the  queen  how  much  my  daughter  and  myself 
mislike  the  match,  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  consider  our 
case,  and  have  regard  to  the  honour  of  a  noble  house." 

"  And  you,  Sir  Owen  O'SuUivan,"  said  the  general,  in  his 
abrupt  way,  " you  and  all  these  gentlemen  are  of  alike  mind 
with  regard  to  this  matter  1" 

"  Truly  we  are,  Sir  Warham,"  said  the  chieftain,  speaking  for 
the  others  ;  "  we  came  hither  in  attendance  on  the  countess  and 
the  young  lady  ;  but  since  you  put  the  question,  I  will  tell  you 
truly  ;  there  is  not  a  follower  of  the  MacCarthy"  

"  The  Earl  of  Clancarthy,  Sir  Owen !" 

"  Well,  the  earl  be  it,  then  ;  but,  be  he  earl  or  what  he  may, 
he  hath  made  little  of  the  whole  Clan  Carthy  by  so  much  as 
naming  this  Nicholas  Browne  for  his  daughter's  husband.  So 
much  are  the  chiefs  against  it,  that  I  fear  it  will  breed  disturb- 
ance in  that  country  if  the  thing  be  not  prevented  in  time." 

"  But  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  prevented,"  said  St.  Leger,  the 
cloud  again  gathering  on  his  brow  ;  "  neither  you  nor  I  have  any 
right  to  go  between  the  Earl  of  Clancarthy  and  his  own  child." 

"But  there  is  one  who  has  the  right!"  said  the  countess, 
eagerly. 

The  veteran  shook  his  head.  "  I  know  not  that  she  will  pmt 
a  stop  to  the  marriage.  Nicholas  Browne  is  an  English  gentle- 
man ;  his  father  has,  in  his  time,  done  good  service  to  the 
queen's  cause,  for  which  her  highness  has  seen  fit  to  reward 
him  as  became  her  royal  goodness.  She  will  not  deny  his  son 
this  new  means  of  advancing  his  fortune." 

The  general  was  evidently  becoming  impatient,  seeing  which, 
the  countess  and  her  daughter  rose,  and  the  elder  lady  said, 
with  that  mild  dignity  which  was  her  characteristic  trait : 

"  In  which  case.  Sir  Warham,  our  visit  hath  been  of  no  avail, 
and  we  have  but  to  crave  your  pardon  for  intruding  ourselves 
upon  you.  We  will  now  take  our  leave,  hoping  that  you  will 
still  not  refuse  to  put  in  a  word  with  the  queen's  highness,  in 
regard  to  this  our  humble  suit." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  the  hot  blood  of  her 
proud  race  mantled  on  her  cheek  ;  "  mother,  we  have  said 
enough ;  more  were  unbecoming.  We  are  not  such  poor 
beggars  but  we  can  help  ourselves,  if  others  will  not." 

"Well  said.  Lady  Ellen!"  cried  a  young  chief  of  the 
O'Dohoghoes.  "  If  your  father  had  a  little  of  your  spirit  we 
need  never  have  been  here  on  such  an  errand." 

A  sardonic  smile  curled  the  lip  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  oflacer  as 
he  listened  to  these  ebullitions  of  youthful  feeling  ;  with  cold 
and  formal  courtesy  he  accompanied  the  ladies  to  the  door,  and 
there  bowed  them  out,  nodding  carelessly  to  the  chieftains,  who 
returned  his  salute  in  the  same  fashion. 

"  Fare  you  well.  Sir  Warham  !"  said  O'SuUivan  More.  "  You 
shall  be  bidden  to  Lady  Ellen's  wedding  an  she  marries 
Nicholas  Browne." 

"  Well,  Sir  Owen,"  said  the  countess,  as  O'SuUivan  rode  up 
by  her  side  when  they  had  left  Shandon  towers  some  distance 
behind,  "methinks  there  is  little  hope  in  that  quarter." 

"  Your  thought  is  mine,  Dame  Honora !  It  were  best  not 
trust  to  so  frail  a  plank.  We  must  convey  Ellen  to  some  place 
of  safety  where  neither  MacCarthy  nor  the  Brownes  can  reach 
her." 

"  Alas !  whither  could  we  send  her  that  Donald  would  not 
find  her  out  V'  said  the  countess,  in  a  tone  of  great  despond- 


ency. "  And  yet  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  that  my  poor 
Ellen,  the  only  child  that  cruel  death  has  left  me,  should  marry 
a  low  born  Englishman,  and  a  heretic  to  boot  !" 

"  It  shall  not  bo,  Honora  Fitz-James,  take  my  word  for  it !" 
said  O'SuUivan,  with  stern  emphasis.  "An  Donald  MacCarthy 
wUl  not  listen  to  reason  from  any  of  us,  we  have  a  right  to  pre- 
vent this  disgrace  from  coming  upon  us  all,  in  whatever  way  we 
can.  I  will  think  the  matter  over  as  we  ride  home,  and  see 
what  can  be  done." 

The  party  rode  on  in  silence,  each  one  plunged  in  anxious 
thought.  Midday  was  past,  and  thty  were  nearing  the  lake 
shore,  when,  at  a  sharp  turn  in  the  mountain  road,  they  encoun- 
tered a  small  company  of  horsemen,  the  foremost  of  whom  was 
a  stout,  burly,  fresh-faced  man  of  some  thirty  years  or  there- 
abouts, clad  in  the  bull"  coat  and  doublet  of  the  English  gentle- 
man of  that  day,  beneath  which  was  the  breastplate  and  other 
pieces  of  light  armour.  A  steul  morion  on  the  head  completed 
the  gentleman's  costume.  As  he  rode  in  advance  of  the  others, 
they  were  evidently  his  retainers. 

The  road  being  narrow,  not  more  than  two  horses  of  either 
party  could  pass  abreast,  and  O'SuUivan  called  out,  "  Fall  back 
there,  and  make  way  for  the  Countess  of  Clancarthy  !" 

"  That  wiU  I  do  right  wiUingly,"  said  the  Englishman,  bow- 
ing low  to  the  name,  "but  not  for  your  bidding,  Sir  Owen 
O'SuUivan.  I  would  have  you  speak  civilly,  an  you  speak  to 
me." 

"  Small  courtesy  is  due  from  any  here  to  your  father  s  son, 
Nicholas  Browne  !"  said  the  chief,  haughtily.  "  Make  way,  I 
say  again !" 

"  Not  at  your  bidding,  say  I  again,"  returned  young  Browne 
defiantly,  "though  all  the  O'SuUivans  in  Kerry  were  at  your 
back." 

"  Why  stand  parleying  there,  Sir  Owen  ?"  called  out  young 
O'Donoghue  from  behind.  "  Ride  on,  and  let  the  English  churl 
take  the  consequences  if  he  will  not  give  way  !" 

Still  Browne  moved  not,  and  his  followers  were  seen  to  grasp 
their  weapons.  Palo  with  terror.  Lady  Clancarthy  said,  "  For 
God's  sake.  Sir  Owen,  let  bim  pass!" 

"  Ay  !  let  him  pass,  gentlemen  aU  !"  said  the  fair  Ellen,  m 
Eaglish.  "It  is  for  you  to  teach  him  what  is  due  to  ladies. 
Fall  back,  friends!" 

"  We  may  not  refuse  you,  Lady  EUen  !"  said  O'SuUivan ; 
"  the  daughter  of  MacCarthy  commands  here !" 

The  Irish  gentlemen  immediately  reined  in  their  horses  at  one 
side  of  the  mountain  road  to  let  the  others  pass,  the  two  ladies, 
with  cutting  politeness,  doing  the  same.  Browne,  nettled  and 
ashamed,  still  held  back. 

"Lady  Clancarthy,"  he  stammered,  "  I  owe  you  an  apology. 
Had  your  ladyship  said  but  a  word,  or  the  Lady  Ellen,  that 
so  I  might  save  mine  honour  in  regard  to  O'SuUivan  and  the 
others"  

"  I  pray  you  name  it  not.  Master  Browne,"  said  the  countess, 
more  haughtily  than  her  wont.  "  We  ask  favours  only  of  our 
friends  ;  we  await  your  passage !"  And  she  motioned  him  on- 
wards with  her  riding-whip. 

Seeing  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  move  on,  Browne  set 
spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  forward  ;  as  he  passed  the  younger 
lady,  her  horse,  a  si^irited  one,  began  to  prance  restively,  which 
Nicholas  seeing,  stopped,  and  caught  hold  of  the  rein. 

"  Let  go  the  bridle  !"  said  Lady  Ellen,  in  a  tone  of  authority, 
"I  can  manage  the  horse  if  you  wUl  but  go  on.  Let  go,  I  say  !" 

Chafing  with  anger  aad  vexation  the  English  squire  dropped 
the  bridle  and  rode  on,  amid  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the  bold 
Kerry  chieftains,  who  much  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
audacious  aspirant  to  Ellen's  hand. 

"  So  thit  is  Nicholas  Browne !"  said  the  young  lady  when 
she  had  succeeded  in  quieting  her  palfrey;  "truly,  he  does 
credit  to  his  father's  fat  beeves.  A  winsome  knight  is  he  for 
"ady's  love !" 

"  Nay,  sweet  Ellen  !  you  are  cruel  1"  said  O'SuUivan,  with 
grave  ironv,  "you  forget  that  the  gentleman  is  soon  to  be  Mac- 
Carthy More's  son  in  law  !" 

The  young  beauty's  laugh  rang  out  none  the  less  sweetly  that 
it  was  bitter  and  ironical.  "  He  MacCarthy  More's  son-in- 
law  !"  she  said  with  an  energy  that  was  almost  fierce.    "  That 
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will  be,  Sir  Owen,  whea  Tore  and  Mangerton  come  together — 
when  Ellen  MacCarthy  forget-a  the  blood  that  is  in  her  veins  !" 

"  My  child,"  said  her  gentle  mother,  *'  it  is  not  for  us  to  say 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be.    The  will  of  God  must  be  done." 

"I  know  that,  mother  mine,"  rejoined  her  daughter ;  "but 
I  know,  too,  that  God  never  willed  a  daughter  of  youra  to  be  the 
wife  of  Nicholas  Browne.  Let  us  say  no  more  about  him, 
dearest  mother !  For  me,  I  would  fain  forget  that  such  as  he 
is  aUve !" 

' '  Would  to  God  that  we  could  all  forget !"  sighed  the  countess, 
"  but,  alas !  alas  !  we  cannot !" 

After  partaking  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  Pallice  Castle, 
the  chiefs,  with  the  exception  of  O'SuUivan  More  and  one  or 
two  others,  chief  officers  of  the  e^rl'a  household,  took  advantage 
of  the  bright  light  of  a  full  moon  to  return  back  to  their  homes. 
It  was  a  cheering  and  a  picturesque  sight,  as  the  ladies  stood 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  watching  each  chief  with  his  fol- 
lowers riding  successively  out  from  the  arched  gateway  below, 
then  winding  along  by  the  lake  shore  till  a  turn  of  the  road  hid 
them  from  view.  It  was  like  a  scene  of  faery  ;  and  a  proud 
smile  flitted  over  Ellen's  face  as  she  thought  that  all  these  noble 
gentlemen,  and  many  another,  called  MacCarthy  lord,  and  were 
bound  to  follow  him  to  the  field.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  and  no 
fairer  scene  did  the  round  moon  gild  on  earth  than  that  which 
lay  before  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  of  Clancarthy. 

"Far  in  the  West, 

Where  the  lake's  blue  breast 
Reposed,  like  an  angel  of  light  at  rest, 

The  rich  rays  there 

Seemed  spirits  of  air, 
That  wantoned  about  in  their  silver  lair." 

Then  and  there  it  was  that  the  sagacious  chief  of  Clan  Sulli- 
van sub.nitted  to  the  countess  and  her  daughter  the  new  plan 
lie  had  devised  for  defeating  the  earl's  unaccountable  project. 

"  If  we  find,"  said  he,  "  that  nothing. turns  up  to  prevent  this 
marriage  before  Donald's  return,  methinks  it  were  worth  the 
trying,  Dame  Honora,  to  send  our  black  rose  here  straightway 
over  the  mountains  to  O'Rourke's  country.  In  the  fastnesses  of 
the  Brenny  she  will  be  safe  from  pursuit,  and  Brian  O'Rourke 
is  just  the  man  to  stand  by  a  lady  in  distress.  What  think  you, 
countess,  and  you,  fair  Ellen,  of  this  notion  of  mine  1" 

Both  ladies  agreed  that  the  scheme  was  a  good  one.   "  I  know  ' 
the  chieftain  of  Brenny,  O'RoHrke,  well,"  said  the  countess, 
"  and  sure  I  am  that  he  would  protect  my  child  from  ill  as  he 
would  his  own  blood.    The  plan  is  a  good  one.  Sir  Owen  !"  | 

"  So  it  appears  to  ray  poor  j udgment.    None  of  us  hereabouts 
in  Cork  or  Kerry  could  hope  to  keep  the  young  lady  from  her  ' 
father's  knowledge,  whereas  Brian  O'Rourke  in  his  far  country 
can  do  it,  and  he  will,  too,  I  know  well."  ! 

"  I  will  send  off  a  trusty  messenger  to  O'Rourke  to-morrow,"  ! 
said  the  countess,  "  making  our  hard  case  known  to  him,  and  ■ 
then,  if  the  worst  happens,  I  will  send  Ellen's  two  foster-bro-  ' 
thers  and  Una  O'Leary  with  her  to  Dromahaire,*  where  the  ' 
chief  can' dispose  her  in  a  place  of  safety."  i 

"  The  fewer  attendants  you  send  there  will  be  the  less  danger 
of  discovery,"  said  O'SuUivan  in  his  dry,  sententious  way. 
"But  I  see  the  moon  is  already  on  the  wane,  and,  with  your 
permission,  gentle  ladies,  I  will  seek  repose.     I  must  make  an 
early  start  to  morrow.    So  fare  you  well,  ladies,  and  if  any  new 
danger  arise,  you  can  let  me  know  by  a  sure  hand."     As  he 
passed  where  Ellen  stood,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  the  chief-  1 
tain  laid  his  hand  lightly  on  her  head  for  a  moment,  and  whis-  ' 
pered — "  I  tell  you  again,  keep  up  your  heart.     There's  one  I 
know  that's  able  for  MacCarthy  and  the  Brownes.    Never  you  ' 
fear!"  | 

Without  waiting  to  mark  the  effect  of  his  words,  O'SuUivan  ' 
hurried  away,  and  the  ladies  soon  after  descended  the  narrow 
stone  stairs,  within  the  massive  walls,  which  led  from  the  ram-  j 
parts  to  the  inner  parts  of  the  castle.  This  staircase  was  lit  by  i 
lamps  attached  to  the  wall  at  long  intervals.  As  the  two  dark-  I 
robed  figures  descended  the  stairs  with  noiseless  step,  their  ' 

*  Dromahaire  was  of  old  the  chief  seat  of  the  powerful  chieftains 
of  Breflfny  O'Elonrke,  now  the  country  of  Leitrim.  It  was  a  strong 
fortress,  and  in  troublous  times  withstood  some  hard  sieges. 


faces  looking  wan  in  the  dim  uncertain  light,  they  might  easily 
have  been  taken  for  the  spirits  of  departed  chatelaines,  doomed 
to  wander  for  a  time  through  the  lone  recesses  of  their  ancient 
dwelling.  Yet  there  was  a  smile  on  Ellen's  lip,  and  a  bright 
light  in  her  eyes  that  spoke  of  reviving  hope.  A  second  time 
had  the  words  of  O'SuUivan  More  recalled  her  from  the  depths 
of  despondency. 

With  unwonted  fervour  the  maiden  prayed  that  night,  when 
she  knelt  beside  her  mother  in  the  oratory,  that  God  would 
send  some  means  of  delivering  her  from  the  dark  doom  that 
threatened  to  blight  her  youth's  fond  hopes,  and  plunge  her  in 
a  sea  of  life  long  misery. 

Dismissing  Una,  whom  she  found  waiting  in  her  chamber  the 
fair  girl  sat  musing  long  on  the  chances  for  and  against  her. 
The  moonlight  streamed  in  from  the  high,  narrow  window.  No 
sound  broke  the  stillness  within  or  without,  save  the  heavy 
measured  tramp  of  the  warder  as  he  paced  his  lonely  round  on 
the  battlements  above,  the  shriU  cry  of  the  eagle  from  the  moun- 
tains, or  the  lone  heron  from  the  lake's  wooded  shore.  It  was 
the  time  of  all  others  for  a  young  maiden's  heart  to  wander 
away  through  the  land  of  dreams  on  the  wings  of  imagination. 
What  form  was  it  that  flitted  ever  before  her  mental  vision  ? 
Far  away  it  seemed,  at)d  indistinctly  seen,  with  no  light  in  the 
cold  eyes,  no  words  of  love  or  kindness  on  the  Ups,  and  yet  it 
would  come,  do  as  she  might,  and  mingle  with  her  every  dream 
of  the  future.  Could  there  be  any  connection  between  this 
haunting  image  and  the  words  of  Sir  O^en  O'SuUivan  ?  Ellen 
could  hardly  tell.  One  thing  she  knew  and  felt— that  the  chief- 
tain's words  had  power  to  awaken  feelings  new  and  strange 
within  her  ;  that  they  conjured  up  many  a  happy  thought,  many 
a  brilliant  hope  from  her  spirit's  depths.  Before  this  aU-pow- 
erful  spell  the  hated  image  of  burly  Master  Browne  faded  from 
EUen's  miad,  and  sweet  peace  took  possession  of  her  soul  as 
she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  where  the  silver  moonlight 
slept. 

(to  be  continued.) 


IN  EXILE. 

B\  CLONTARF. 

Far  from  my  native  home 

An  exile  now  I  roam 
In  Columbia,  the  broad  land  of  the  free  ; 

Down  by  Missouri's  river 

I  am  thinking  ever,  ever, 
Of  that  lovely  little  island  o'er  the  sea. 

Long  years  have  passed  away 

Since  that  sad  and  bitter  day 
When  I  bade  a  fond  adieu  to  native  home. 

There  on  the  deck  I  stood. 

And  a  chill  ran  through  my  blood, 
As  our  vessel  bounded  o'er  the  ocean's  foam. 

Ah  !  who  knows  the  fatal  dart 

That  pierced  the  exile's  heart 
As  my  native  mountains  faded  from  my  view  I 

There  on  the  heaving  ocean, 

With  heart  filled  with  emotion, 
I  bade  my  native  land  a  fond  adieu. 

Now  on  a  foreign  shore, 

My  heart  is  sick  and  sore, 
Ever  thinking,  dear  old  Innisfail,  of  thee  ; 

No  matter  where  I  roam. 

My  heart  is  still  at  home 
In  that  dear  little  island  o'er  the  sea. 

And  if  beyond  the  wave 

I  sink  into  the  grave, 
0  Erin,  dear,  my  dying  prayer  shall  be 

That  freedom  yet  will  smile 

On  my  own  dear  native  isle — 
That  old  Erin  be  a  nation  proud  and  free. 


Sir  William  Gull  advises  the  fatigued  from  overwork  to  eat 
raisins  rather  than  to  drink  wine  or  alcoholic  drinks. 
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THE  CRUEL  LADY  OF  KHYNART. 

By  Fannib  Williams. 

Of  all  the  haughty  nobleB  who  ruled  upon  the  Rhine,  perhaps 
the  proudest  was  the  Baron  Rupert  of  Khynart  ;  and  even 
prouder  than  her  father  waa  his  only  child,  the  Lady  Gwen- 
dolyn. Her  beauty  was  equal  to  her  pride,  and  many  sought 
her  hand  in  marriage,  but  only  to  be  repulsed  with  coldness  and 
disdain.  Nobles,  and  even  princes,  knelt  and  pleaded  like 
beggars  for  her  love,  but  she  scorned  them  all  alike. 

"  A  pretty  set  of  gay  gallants  to  come  suing  for  the  hand  of 
the  Baron  Rupert's  daughter !"  the  lady  would  scornfully  ex- 
claim. "  They  are  all  carpet-knights  ;  there  is  not  one  among 
them  that  I  myself  would  fear  to  meet  in  combat !" 

This  was  far  from  doing  justice  to  her  suitors,  for  there  were 
not  a  few  among  them  as  brave  as  they  were  noble  ;  but  the 
lady  judged  them  by  the  standard  of  her  warlike  father,  who, 
far  and  wide,  was  famous  for  his  boldness  and  ferocious  cour- 
age ;  and,  truth  to  say,  not  many  knights  could  boast  of  deeds 
that  equalled  the  daring  exploits  of  the  Baron  of  Khynart. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  day  when  the  bold  barou  feJl  a  victim 
to  his  own  rash  spirit,  and  met  his  death. 

His  castle  stood  high  upon  the  beetling  crags  that  overhung 
the  Rhine,  and  midway  of  the  steep  path  that  led  up  to  it  a 
towering  rock  rose  straight  from  the  foaming  water,  as  if  to 
blockade  the  way.  The  path  was  carried  over  and  around  it  by 
many  twists  and  turns  ;  but  sometimes  the  more  adventurous  of 
the  baron's  retainers  would  take  a  shorter  way,  by  passing  along 
the  front  of  the  rock,  where  a  narrow  and  broken  ledge  offered 
a  perilous  foothold. 

On  that  fatal  day,  the  baron  was  riding  up  to  the  castle  fol- 
lowed by  his  usuul  ratinue,  and  accompanied  by  a  neighbouring 
lord  who  had  fallen  in  with  him  while  hunting  in  the  forest  ; 
and  when  they  came  to  that  rock  where  the  path  made  such  a 
wide  detour,  the  baron  beckorjed  to  a  page,  and  said  : 

"Boy,  go  on  ahead  of  us,  and  let  the  Lady  Gwendolyn  know 
that  I  am  bringing  a  gii*st  to  the  castle." 

"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  and  for  greater  haste  I  will  take  the  nearest 
way,"  said  the  boy,  who  was  a  bold  youth,  a  favourite  of  the 
baron  ;  and  the  next  moment  he  was  running  along  the 
dangerous  foothpath  which  has  been  described. 

"That  is  a  foolhardy  boy,  Rupert.  Thou  shouldst  have 
hindered  him  from  taking  such  a  perilous  way." 

'"Pooh!  the  path  is  safe  enough!''  exclaimed  the  baron. 
' '  I  will  wager  my  best  sword  that  I  cau  ride  my  horse  over 
it  !" 

The  guest  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  Truly,  Rupert,  thou  hast  a  good  opinion  of  thy  horse  and 
thy  riding  !"  said  he,  taking  the  baron'a  words  for  a  jest. 
But  the  barou  retorted  : 

"  And  I  will  quickly  prove  myself  right  in  that  good  opinion. 
Ha  !  dost  thou  think  the  Baron  Rupert  is  not  bold  enough  for 
that  ]" 

He  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  turned  his  steed  aside  ;  and 
when  they  saw  that  he  was  in  earnest,  his  friends  and  his  fol- 
lowers rushed  forward  to  check  him,  but  in  vain.  He  gave  no 
heed  to  their  appealing  cries,  as,  with  a  scornful  laugh,  he  dashed 
up  the  steep  acclivity  before  him,  and  urged  his  horse  along  that 
dizzy  track. 

They  saw  him  advance  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  he  slipped, 
struggled,  and  fell.  Down  went  horse  and  rider,  to  be  dashed 
in  pieces  on  the  jagged  rocks  and  buried  in  the  foaming  waves 
below. 

Thenceforth  that  towering  rock  was  called  "The  Rook  of 
Death,"  and  from  that  day  the  Lady  Gwendolyn  became  prouder 
and  more  disdainful  than  ever.  All  the  tenderness  of  her  stern 
and  haughty  nature  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  father,  and 
now  that  he  was  gone  she  seemed  to  have  no  kindly  feeling  left. 

But  still  her  matchless  beauty  dazzled  every  eye  that  looked 
upon  it,  and  still  her  sighing  lovers  continued  to  importune  her 
for  her  hand. 

At  last  she  consented  to  name  the  terms  upon  which  she  might 
be  won.  To  every  suitor  that  appeared,  she  gave  the  same 
condition.    And  this  was  the  lady's  decree  : 


"  I  will  never  wed  with  any  man  less  bold  than  was  my  father  ; 
and  he  who  hopes  to  win  me  must  accomplish  the  feat  in  which 
the  Baron  Rupert  failed  and  lost  his  life.  The  man  who  will 
ride  his  horse  around  the  Rock  of  Death  shall  have  me  for  his 
bride." 

When  they  heard  this  frightful  condition,  some  of  the  suitors 
went  away  despairing  ;  but  there  were  others  who  loved  the 
lady  so  madly  that  they  were  ready  to  throw  away  their  lives 
in  proof  of  their  devotion. 

These  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  only  a  heart  as  stony 
as  the  Lady  Gvfendolyn's  could  have  doomed  them  to  so  hard 
a  trial  and  so  sad  a  fate,  but  she  had  no  mercy  on  them. 

Oue  by  one  they  made  the  fatal  venture,  and  one  by  one  they 
paid  the  penalty  of  death,  until  the  bones  of  six  gallant  riders 
and  six  good  steeds  lay  bleaching  with  the  baron's  in  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine. 

Then  there  came  a  seventh— a  young  knight  who  had  lately 
won  his  spurs,  and  who  had  seen  the  Lady  Gwendolyn  by  chance, 
and  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her.  He  was  a  fair-haired 
boy,  with  a  voice  like  music,  and  blue  eyes  full  of  fire  and 
passion. 

But  the  cruel  lady  was  insensible  to  his  ardent  love  and  un- 
moved by  his  youthful  brightness.  She  bade  him  only  hope  to 
win  her  when  he  had  passed  that  fatal  ordeal. 

The  boy  was  brave  beyond  his  years,  and  he  accepted  the 
condition. 

"  I  go,"  he  said,  "  to  win  thee  or  to  perish  ;  and  well  I  know 
it  is  death  thou  hast  offered  me,  lady,  but  I  love  thee  too  well 
to  live  without  thee  !" 

And  so,  with  a  last  look  at  the  icy-hearted  lady  of  his  love, 
he  rode  down  to  the  Rock  of  Death,  and  perished  for  her  sake. 
But  Gwendolyn  shed  not  a  tear,  nor  even  drew  a  sigh,  for  the 
cruel  death  of  one  so  youug  and  brave.  She  little  thought  how 
his  death  would  be  avenged. 

This  hapless  youth  was  the  last  suitor  for  Gwendolyn's  hand. 
Men  feared  and  shunned  her  now,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  her 
gloomy  castle  to  hold  her  state  without  a  lover  or  a  friend.  Far 
and  near  they  called  her  "  The  Cruel  Lady  of  Khynart." 

But  at  last  there  rode  up  to  the  castle  gate  one  day  a  stranger 
who  desired  to  see  the  Lady  Gwendolyn.  He  was  a  kuight  of 
a  noble  aspect  and  such  a  princely  air  that  she  knew  at  once  he 
must  be  very  high  in  rank  ;  and  when  he  uncovered  his  stately 
head,  and  bowed  to  her  with  mingled  dignity  and  deference,  she 
was  almost  startled  by  the  splendour  of  his  beauty  and  the  grace 
of  his  address,  and  her  proud  heart  was  touched  with  a  feeling 
she  had  never  known  before. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  "they  told  me  I  should  find  thee  very 
beautiful  ;  but  words  could  not  prepare  me  to  behold  a  vision 
so  entrancing  !  I  wonder  not  that  men  have  died  for  thee. 
Lady,  I  too  have  come  to  risk  my  life  ;  1  too  would  dare  the 
ordeal  of  the  Rock  of  Death. " 

The  lady  trembled  and  turned  pale.  For  the  first  time  she 
beheld  a  man  whom  she  felt  that  she  could  love — nay,  whom 
she  did  love,  for  this  kingly  stranger  had  already  conquered  her 
heart  before  he  spoke  a  word  ;  and  she  shuddered  when  she 
thought  of  sending  him  to  seek  the  doom  to  which  those  seven 
brave  hearts  had  gone,  uupitied,  for  her  sake. 

"Nay,  I  would  not  have  thee  make  that  venture,  sir, "  she 
faltered.  "  Such  a  death  would  be  too  terrible  for  ihee.  Thou 
art  not  like  those  others." 

"  I  hope  I  have  the  courage  to  dare  what  other  men  have 
dared,"  proudly  interposed  the  stranger. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  ;  I  forbid  thee  !"  said  the  lady,  gazing  upon 
■him  with  a  look  which  told  him  plain  enough  that  he  might 
win  her  hand  more  easily. 

But  he  answered  : 

"  L:tdy,  I  will  not  be  forbidden.  I  am  determined  to  make 
the  trial.  But  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  fail.  Thou  haat  said 
truly  that  I  am  not  like  those  others." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  the  knight  bowed  low,  with  a 
strange,  sarcastic  smile  ;  then,  leaping  upon  his  horse,  he  dashed 
at  full  speed  down  the  path  toward  the  fatal  rock. 

The  lady  watched  him  from  her  turret  window,  and  her 
cheek  grew  white  with  dread,  as  he  drew  near  the  spot  where 
she  expected  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  ever. 
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But  what  did  she  behold  ?  What  sort  of  steed  was  that  the 
stranger  rode  ]  Well  might  she  gaze  in  breathless  wonder  to 
see  that  horse  bearing  his  mail-clad  rider  swiftly,  but  with  sure 

tain  ZT^"JT\f''°^       P^''  "^'''^  "°ly  the  moun- 

tain goat  had  trodden  safely  until  now  ! 

The  precipice  yawned  at  his  feet,  and  far  below  the  cruel 
waters  leaped  m  foam,  as  if  they  longed  to  catch  another  prey ; 
but  the  knight  rode  firmly  on  around  the  Rock  of  Death,  and 
achieved  """"^  castle-gate.    The  ordeal  was 

Weeping  with  joy,  the  Lady  of  Khynart  descended  from  her 
tower  and  hastened  to  welcome  the  successful  knight. 
u    i  °u  bravely  won  my  heart  and  hand  !"  she  cried  : 

« t  f  h  "°f '  ^^""^^y-  ^  ""^^^^  lo^ed  a  man  until  I 
saw  thee,  noble  stranger. 

,trlJfll  ""Vu  before  me,"  said  the 

hand^o  'th         ^'''r  ^""^  '""""^^^  "  ^eep  th^  heart  and 

mint  .1         '  I^l  ^         ^^^"^  '^^^  love  that  has  cost  so 

many  lives  is  not  the  love  for  me '" 

doh!!f ^r'^K  ""^"f        r  '"^'^y  ^^^^^  f'^ughty  G  wen- 

tiff  palMUp'T'^    "  '"'"^      '^^"^  "'^^ 

'^|Then  who  art  thou,  snd  why  hast  thou  done  this  thing?" 

grave  of  Oberstein,  the  brother  of  that  poor  boy  who  was  the 
thL  *'',P^"*hf.°'-  thy  merciless  caprice  ;  and  1  swore  to  make 
hZh^^fh   I"  !    I  have  perilled  my  life  that  I  might 

humble  thy  haughty  pride  and  wring  thy  cruel  heart.  Weep, 
nffl  ."^  ^^^^  °*hers  weep!    Blush,  for  thou  hast 

afrgedT  ^         ^""^  ^  ^"^'^  ■  ^y  brother  is 

So  saying,  the  landgrave  turned  his  back  and  rode  away,  and 
(Gwendolyn  was  .eft  to  mourn  in  bitterness  and  sorrow  for  the 
Zr^^  A  u  f  °'''l^!^lly  rejected.  The  despair  was  more  than 
fronf^r  P  f  ^Z^^  t"'^"''^'  ^""^  *hat  night  she  threw  herself 
Pnton!?  u^'***^,  '^^^'^         the  seething  waters  which 

f?r  h^r  ^^^^"^  ^^^^^  '^^^  ^""^  ^'^^ 

Thus  perished  the  Cruel  Lady  of  Khynart. 


THE  LILY  OF  CLONTARF. 


BY  AETANE. 


Fairer  than  primroses  pale  our  early  path  perfuming  ; 
Sweeter  than  the  woodbine  flowers  withia  the  hedglrow  blooming  • 
?  moTe\  fn'  ^r*"  VT^^  ''^"Sht.  with  every  blessing  laden -     ^  ' 
A  model  for  the  sculptors  art-a  winsome  youthful  maiden. 

l^L^^t^^K^  t"  ^'^^^^  to  her  singing  ; 

Her  farrfa^erh  vth  '  ^T'  ^  ^P"""*       «Pray  ar/round  her  flinging  ; 

The  kindnesff^ictured  in  her  face  pourtrays  the  heart's  devotion. 

^^'braker  ^"'"""^  frost-gems  stud  each 

H^rlir^^^"^  P^f ^  °°«y  nest  withia  her  red  lips  make  : 
Our  hearts  unasked  pay  homage  to  the  Lily  of  Cloatarf. 

THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  a.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "  Drifted  Apart." 

mu  ,  Chapter  XXX [-(Continued.) 

Pa,nv%nfhJ;^,'''  ""."^^^  'f^''^^^^"  *^8'^ther,  and  try  to  talk 
easily,  but  both  appetite  and  conversation  are  failures:  Every- 
thing Mrs.  Hill  can  do  to  tempt  them  she  has  done,  but  no  one 
Zll  ^^r-fl  '"'^'"\calm,  and  in  spite  of  everything  is  per- 

haps a  trifle  amused  at  the  marked  avoidance  of  her  two  guests, 
wiri  plainly,  and  if  there  is  any  pain  at  her  own 

heart  she  resolutely  puts  it  away.  She  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  the  inevitable,  and  to  look  back  and  weep  for  what  is  for  ever 
gone  is  not  her  way. 

After  lunchon  they  wander  about  the  grounds  for  awhile  ; 


then  Leo  is  summoned  away  by  Mrs.  Hill  to  see  some  of  her  for- 
mer pets,  and  Joanna  and  Frank  stroll  back  to  the  house.  The 
afternoon  has  worn  on— the  sun  is  deciining  ;  Joanna  looks  at 
her  watch  as  they  stand  side  by  side  at  one  of  the  windows  com- 
manding a  wide  view  of  the  sparkling  sunset  sea. 

"Five,"  she  says  ;  "  ray  train  goes  at  seven.  Two  good  hours 
yet ;  we  will  have  time  for  some  tea  presently — a  sort  of  stirrup- 
cup  to  speed  my  departure." 

"Joanna !"  Livingston  breaks  out,  "  this  must  end.  You  tor- 
ture me— cannot  you  see  that  ?  You  are  like  ice— like  stone— 
you  care  nothing  for  me  at  all.  How  coolly  you  talk  of  going — 
of  leaving  me  for  an  indefinite  period.  Do  you  forget  you  are 
my  promised  wife  ?" 

"  I  have  a  good  memory,"  Joanna  says  ;  "  but  I  assuredly  do 
not  remember  that.  I  have  never  promised  you  anvthing  in  my 
life."  /      o  J- 

"  Have  you  not  ?"  he  demands.    "  What  is  it,  then  ?  Have 
I  not  asked  you  to  marry  me  1    Do  you  not  wear  my  ring  1" 
She  holds  out  both  hands — ringless. 

"  As  niy  hands,  so  my  heart-^free.  Yes,  you  have  asked  me, 
and  I — 1  have  said  nothing,  only  this  one- word  from  first  to 
last — wait.  You  have  waited — well,  your  waiting  is  at  an  end. 
That  is  why  I  wished  to  see  you  here— to  say  that.  If  you 
ever  asked  me  to  marry  you,  ever  made  me  any  promise,  ever 
held  yourself  bound  to  me,  I  give  it  all  back.    You  too  are  free." 

He  cannot  .speak.  He  stands  looking  at  her,  so  pale,  so  con- 
science stricken,  that  she  lays  her  hand  lightly  for  a  momenl^  on 
his. 

"  Do  not  blame  yourself  too  much,"  she  says,  kindly  ;  *'do 
not  blame  yourself  at  all.  Indeed  you  deserve  none  ;  you  have 
tried— do  you  think  I  have  not  seen  ?— and  failed.  That  has 
been  no  fault  of  yours.  You  never  loved  me,  Frank — no,  not 
for  one  poor  moment.  You  thought  so  that  night  you  were 
'  carried  by  storm' — do  you  recall  your  own  words  ?  They  ex- 
pressed it  exactly,  iut  love  me — never  !  Trust  a  woman  to 
know  when  she  is  beloved.  Excitelnent,  a  moment's  impulse, 
carried  you  away — when  you  had  time  to  think  you  repented. 
J  You  wonM  not  own  it  even  to  yourself— all  the  same  it  was 
there.  You  did  your  best,  your  very  best,  to  be  faithful,  but 
there  are  things  that  are  spoiled  by  trying.  Love  is  one  of  them. 
And  you  know  I  never  could  accept  lhat.  In  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  I  am  not  proud,  but  I  am  far  too  proud 
to  accept  a  husband  after  such  a  fashion  as  that.  If  I  cannot  be 
beloved,  I  will  go  to  my  grave  unmarried.  And  I  am  quite  sure 
that  so  I  will  go.  And  now,  Frank,  you  are  free — free  as  the 
wind  that  blotvs  ;  and  we  are  friends,  good  friends,  once  again, 
and  for  ever." 

She  holds  out  her  hand,  but  he  does  not  see  it.  He  has 
turned  from  her,  and  is  pacing  to  and  fro,  bitterness  on  his  face, 
in  his  heart.  Inconsistently  enough,  the  keenest  sense  of  loss  he 
has  ever  felt  is  upon  him  in  this  hour. 

"You  never  cared  for  me — it  is  easy  for  you  to  say  all  this," 
he  says,  bitterness  in  his  tone  as  well. 

She  smiles  slightly,  and  turns  away,  and  looks  far  off  at  the 
golden  afternoon  haze  over  the  sea.  Weak  and  unstable  he  is, 
and  she  knows  him  to  be,  but  he  has  power  to  bring  a  sharp 
contraction  to  her  heart  still. 

"Never  cared  for  you  ?"  she  rep^iats,  dreamily.  "Frank, 
come  here  ;  do  not  be  angry  ;  let  us  talk  as  friends.  Yes,  I 
cared  for  you.  When  I  was  a  little  child,  a  little,  beaten,  bare- 
foot child,  I  cared  for  you.  When  you  used  to  come  to  Slea- 
ford's,  you  were  in  my  eyes  as  some  beautiful  and  glorified 
young  prince."  She  laughs  as  she  says  it,  but  with  a  tremor 
in  the  clear  voice.  "  I  fell  in  love  with  you  even  then.  You 
never  saw  me,  you  know,  in  those  days,  and  what  wonder  1  I 
thought  Lora  Sleaford  the  most  eviable  creature  in  the  world 
because  you  seemed  to  like  her — I  hated  your  cousin  because 
you  seemed  so  fond  of  hor.  In  after  years,  when  we  used  to 
meet  here,  I  believe,  without  knowing  it,  I  was  wildly  jealous  of 
Olga,  of  Leo,  of  every  pretty  girl  who  came  near  you.  And  when 
I  ran  away  with  George  Blake,  do  you  know  what  kept  me 
from  marrying  him  1  Simply  because  I  saw  you — you  passed 
through  the  hotel  hall,  and  out  into  the  street,  and  I  could  not. 
I  ran  away.  I  cared  for  you  then,  did  I  not  ?  And  since, 
when  we  met,  and  you  knew  me,  I  was  glad — ah !  glad,  glad — 
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and  when  I  thought  you  were  beginning  to  care  for  me,  I 
seemed  not  to  have  a  wish  left  in  all  the  world.  I  wonder  why 
I  tell  you  all  this.  I  ought  not,  1  know,  but  it  hurts  me  when 
you  say  it  is  easy  for  me  to  give  you  up.  It  is  not  easy — it  is 
only  right.  And  when  that  uight  you  asked  me,  I  was  glad — 
ah  !  gladder  than  you  will  ever  know.  Only  for  a  little  ;  before 
an  hour  was  over  I  reared — when  to-morrow  came  I  knew.  And 
from  that  time  I  never  meant  to  hoid  you  to  your  word.  I  care 
for  you  so  much,  Fraak,  my  friend,  my  brother,  that  I  give  you 
up.  We  would  never  be  happy.  You  would  repent,  and  I 
would  see  it,  and  it  would  break  my  heart — indeed  it  would,  if 
I  were  your  wife.  And  I  prefer  an  unbroken  heart.  I  feel 
this  farewell  now — so,  perliaps,  do  you  iu  a  difforeut  way,  but  it 
will  not  hurt  either  of  us,  1  hope,  very  badly.  But  you  believe 
me,  Frank,  that  it  is  because  I  have  cared  for  you,  and  do,  that 
I  give  you  up  V  | 
She  holds  out  her  hand  again.  This  time  he  takes  it  in  both 
his.  He  cannot  speak — what  is  there  to  say  1 — it  is  the  saddest, 
gentlest,  humblest  moment  of  his  life.  Her  face,  too,  is  sad, 
her  eyes  wistful,  her  gaze  still  lingers  on  that  fading  light  upon 
the  sea. 

"And  when  we  have  parted,"  Joanna  goes  on,  after  that 
pause,  "  and  you  meet  some  one  you  really  love,  and  whom  you  . 
know  loves  you,  r'emeinber  you  are  to  let  no  foolish  scruple  ; 
about  all  this  hold  you  back,  or  mar  the  happiness  of  that  other,  j 
And  if,"  slowly,  "  it  is  anyone  for  whoui  1  care,  the  obligation  ' 
will  be  more  binding  still.    If  you  feel  you  owe  me  anything, 
repay  it  in  that  way.    I  will  understand  and  rejoice.    To-  i 
morrow  there  are  things  Leo  will  tell  you — why  do  you  start  ? — 
Leo  is  not  an  alarming  personage — things  you  ought  to  know,  \ 
and  which  I  prefer  you  should  hear  first  from  heA    And  now  I  i 
am  tired  talking,  and  here  come  Leo  and  Mrs.  Hill.    Perhaps  | 
we  can  have  that  tea.    It  is  time,  for  I  am  thirsty,  and  must 
soon  be  off.    Can  we  not  have  tea  out  under  the  trees,  Mrs.  I 
Hill  ?    It  is  so  delicious  here,  in  sight  of  the  sea !"  j 

So  they  have  tea,  and  the  repast  is  even  more  silent  than  i 
luncheon.    The  two  young  ladies  do  their  best,  but  Livings- 
ton simply  cannot  talk.    His  heart  is  full,  and  in  it  there  is  ■ 
little  room  for  any  but  Joanna  just  now.     Then  it  is  over,  i 
Joanna  looks  at  her  watch  again.  I 

"Half-past  six.    I  want  to  say  good-bye  here,  and  see  you  ' 
two  off  before  I  depart  myself.    Mrs.  Hill,  please  have  thera 
bring  the  buggy  round  to  take  me  to  the  station.     Leo — 
Frank !" 

And  then  the  supreme  moment  has  come,  and  Leo's  arms  are 
around  her,  and  Leo  is  sobbing  on  her  breast.  She  holds  out 
both  hands  to  Livingston,  with  teara  in  the  brave,  bright  eyes. 

"  Take  her  away,"  she  says  in  a  stifled  voioe  ;  "  I  cannot 
bear  it.    Be  good  to  her,  Frauk.    God  bless  you  both  !" 

And  then,  somehow,  she  is  alone,  and  they  are  gone,  and  a 
last  burst  of  yellow  sunshine  takes  them,  and  they  are  lost  to 
view. 

She  sits  down,  and  covers  her  face,  with  a  long,  hard  breath. 
Some  oft-quoted  lines  come  into  her  head,  and  keep  echoing 
there,  and  will  not  be  exorcised  after  the  fashion  of  such  things. 
"  So  tired,  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I !"  She  is  conscious  of  feel- 
ing tired,  old,  cold,  worn  out.  She  sits  a  long  time,  it  seems  to 
her — ten  minutes  by  Mrs.  Hill's  count — and  then  that  portly 
matron  returns  and  says  the  carriage  is  waiting. 

Joanna  rises  at  once.  She  is  pale,  and  her  eyes  are  wet,  but 
that  is  natural  enough.  She  says  good- bye  to  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
slips  largesse  into  her  pr\lm,  and  goes.  AH  the  way  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  all  the  way  back  to  New  York,  as  the  train  thunders 
over  the  iron  road,  it  keeps  monotonously  beating  out  the  re- 
frain, "  So  tired,  so  tired,  my  heart  and  I !" 

(to  be  continued.) 


AROON  I  AROON  1 


He  was  a  seedy  individual,  and  his  heels  peeped  out  in 
nakedness  from  one  or  two  spots  in  his  shoes,  wliile  his  pockets 
looked  like  crab-nets.  "  I  believe  them  stockings  are  clocked," 
said  he,  gazing  hopefully  at  those  articles.  "  Yes,  but  there's 
no  tick  in  them,"  said  the  shopman,  significantly  ;  and  he  sadly 
meandered  away. 


For  Music. 


BY  JOHN  MtJRDOCK. 


ArooD  !  arooa  I  my  colleen  dhas  ! 

Mavourneen  of  the  dark -brown  hair  ! 
My  hazel-eyed  sweet  Irish  lasB  ! 

'Tia  you  that  is  the  colleen  fair  ! 
Arooa  I  aroon  ! 

Mavourneen  of  the  dark-brown  hair  1 

Aroon  !  aroob  !  my  colleen  bright  ! 

Queen  of  my  heart  !  thou  sovereign  dear  ! 
What  were  the  day  to  me,  or  night, 

If  thou  were  not  my  smile,  my  tear  ? 
Aroon  !  aroon  ! 

Qaeen  of  my  heart !  my  sovereign  dear  ! 

Aroon  !  aroon  !  my  own  sweet  love  ! 

Thou  fairest  of  the  fair  to  me  ! 
May  the  heavens  smile  on  us  above, 

And  rain  down  blessinga,  love,  on  thee, 
Aroon  !  aroou  ! 

Thou  fairest  of  the  fair  to  me  ! 

Aroon  !  aroon  !  I  have  thee  now. 
That  heart  of  thine  is  sure  my  own  ; 

I  know  it  is,  and  kiss  thy  brow, 

That  beauteous  brow,  my  own  alone. 

Aroon  !  aroon  ! 
That  heart  of  thine  is  sure  my  own. 

Aroon !  aroon  !  my  colleen  bawn  ! 

Thine  eyes  are  magnets,  love,  to  me. 
And  I  the  needle,  ever  drawn 

In  quivering  ecstacy  to  thee  ! 
Aroon  !  aroon  ! 

Thine  eyes  are  magnets,  love,  to  me. 

Aroon  !  aroon  !  O  wirra  struah  I 
O  wirra  struah  !  what  would  I  do 

If  aught  should  rob  me  no7j)  of  yon, 
And  leave  me  ail  alone  to  rue  ? 

Aroon  !  aroon  ! 
O  wirra  struah,  what  would  I  do  ? 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF_C/VPTAIN  ROCK. 
By  Thomas  Moore. 


Chapter  VII. 
1782. 

I  was  in  my  twentieth  year  at  that  memorable  period  when 
the  light  that  had  arisen  in  America  found  its  way  to  the  shores 
of  Ireland— when  the  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  very  grave  of  its 
corruption,  for  the  first  tipie  heard  the  sacred  voice  of  Liberty 
saying,  "Come  forth  ;"  and  the  same  warning  voice  said  to 
England,  "Loose  him,  and  let  him  go." 

Powerful  as  England  had  always  been  in  oppressing,  she  was 
now  too  weak  to  protect  us,  vs-hen  menaced  with  invasion  by 
France  ;  and  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland  took  the  defence  of 
our  coasts  upon  themselves.  From  being  the  defenders  of 
their  country's  shores,  they  soon  rose  to  be  the  assertors  of 
her  rights  ;  and  with  swords  in  their  hands,  and  the  voice  of 
Grattan  sounding  in  their  van—"  my  lightning  thou,  and  thou 
my  thunder"— achieved  that  bloodless  conquest  over  the  policy 
of  England,  whose  results  were  freedom  to  our  trade  and  inde- 
pendence to  our  Parliament. 

And  here — as  a  free  confession  of  weakness  constitutes  the 
chief  charm  and  use  of  biography— I  will  candidly  own  that  the 
dawn  of  prosperity  and  concord  which  I  now  saw  breaking  over 
the  fortunes  of  my  country,  so  dazzled  and  deceived  my  youth- 
ful eyes,  and  so  unsettled  every  hereditary  notion  of  what  I 
owed  to  my  name  and  family,  that— shall  1  confess  it  !— T  even 
hailed  with  pleasure  the  prospects  of  peace  and  freedom  that 
seemed  opening  around  me;  nay,  was  ready,  in  the  boyish 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  to  sacrifice  all  my  personal  interest 


in  all  future  riots  and  rebellions,  to  the  one  bright,  seducing 
object  of  my  couutrj'a  liberty  and  repose. 

This,  I  own,  was  weakness— but  it  was  a  weakness  "  plus  fort 
que  moi."  I  ought  to  have  learned  better  from  the  example  of 
my  revered  father,  who,  too  proud  aud  shrewd  to  cheat  himself 
with  hope,  had  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  only  inheri- 
tance, despair.  I  miijht  have  learned  better,  too,  even  from 
the  example  of  our  rulers— who  not  only  have  never  indulged 
in  any  castle-building  for  Ireland  themselves,  but  have  done 
their  best  to  dispel,  as  soon  as  formed,  the  bright  "dreams  into 
the  future  '  of  others.  But  I  was  young  and'^enthusiastic,  aud 
this  must  be  my  excuse. 

When  I  contemplated  such  a  man  as  the  venerable  Charle- 
mont,  whese  nobility  was  to  the  people  like  a  fort  over  a  valley 
—elevated  above  them  solely  for  their  defence  ;  who  introduced 
the  polish  of  the  courtier  into  the  camp  of  the  freeman,  and 
served  his  country  with  all  that  pure  Platonic  devotion  which  a 
true  knight  in  the  times  of  chivalry  proffered  to  his  mistress  ; 
when  I  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  Grattan,  the  very  music  of 
yeedom— her  first,  fresh  matin-song,  after  a  long  night  of 
slavery,  degradation,  and  sorrow  ;  when  I  saw  the  bright  offer- 
ings which  he  brought  to  the  shrine  of  his  country— wisdom, 
S^Qius,  courage,  and  patience,  invigorated  and  embellished  by 
all  those  social  and  domestic  virtues  without  which  the  loftiest 
talents  stand  isolated  in  the  moral  waste  around  them,  like  the 
^1?  Z^-  ^P-^^y^^  towering  in  a  wilderness  ;  when  I  reflected 
on  all  this,  it  not  only  disheartened  roe  for  the  mission  of  discord 
which  I  had  undertaken,  but  made  me  secretly  hope  that  it 
might  be  rendered  unnecessary,  and  that  a  country  which  could 
produce  such  men  and  achieve  such  a  revolution  might  yet— in 
spite  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Government  and  my  family— take 
her  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  be  happy  ! 

My  father,  however,  who  saw  the  momentary  dazzle  by  which 
1  was  affected,  soon  drew  me  out  of  this  false  light  of  hope  in 
which  I  lay  basking,  and  set  the  truth  before  me  in  a  way  but 
too  convincing  and  ominous. 

"Ben.t  deceived,  boy,"  he  jwould  say,  '-by  the  fallacious 
appearances  before  you.  Eminently  great  and  good  as  is  the 
man  to  whom  Ireland  owes  this  short  era  of  glory,  and  long  as  his 
name  will  live  among  her  most  cherished  recollections,  yet  is  all 
that  he  bath  now  done  but  a  baseless  vision  of  the  moment — 
like  one  of  those  structures  raised  by  the  genii  of  fable,  to  show 
the  power  of  the  spirit  that  called  ic  up,  and  vanish  ! 

"  Our  work,  believe  me,  will  last  Ioniser  than  his.  We  have 
a  power  on  our  side  that  'will  not  willingly  let  us  die';  and, 
loag  after  Grattan  shall  have  disappeared  from  earth^like  that 
arrow  shot  into  the  clouds  by  Acestes— effecting  nothing,  but 
leaving  a  long  train  of  light  behind  him,  the  family  of  the 
Rocks  will  continue  to  flourish  in  all  their  native  glory,  upheld 
by  the  ever  watchful  care  of  the  legislature,  aud  fostered  by 
that  '  nursing  mother  of  liberty,  the  Church.'* 

"Let  me  draw  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  curtain  that  hangs 
between  us  and  reality,  and  show  you  what  are  the  actual 
features  of  the  country  in  this  hour  of  national  jubilee  and 
triumph  : — 

"A  Parliament,  emancipated  indeed  from  Poyning's  law,  but 
rotten  to  the  heart  with  long  habits  of  corruption,  and  ready  to 
fall  at  the  first  touch  of  the  tempter  ;  a  conspiracy  against  the 
very  existence  of  this  Parliament  meditated  even  now,  in  the 
birth-hour  of  her  independence,  and  only  reserved,  like  Me- 
leager's  billet,  till  the  fit  moment  of  her  extinction  arrives  ;  an 
aristocracy  left  free  by  this  measure,  without  the  restraints  of 
an  appellate  jurisdiction,  to  give  the  fullest  swing  to  their 
tyranny  and  caprice ;  five-sixths  of  the  population  still  shut  out 
from  that  boasted  constitution  whose  blessings,  like  the  '  sealed 
fountain'  kept  by  Solomon  for  his  own  private  drinking,  are 
still  reserved  for  a  small  privileged  caste  alone  ;  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  even  among  those  self-styled  patriots,  who  '  think  it 
freedom  when  themselves  are  free,'  and  who,  though  standing 
in  the  fullest  sunshine  of  the  constitution,  would  not  believe  in 
the  suhstmice  of  their  liberty  if  they  did  not  see  it  cast  a,  shadow 
of  slavery  over  others  ;  an  Established  Church  rising  rapidly 

i-  *  The  "Church  as  bylaw  establiihed"  was  so  called  by  Lord 
Eldon.  ^ 


into  power  and  wealth,  and  wringing  her  wealth  from  the  very 
vitals  of  those  whom  her  power  is  employed  in  oppressing  and 
persecuting  :  such  are  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  this 
happy  country  is  composed  at  present,  and  such  the  materials 
of  future  discord  on  which  the  dynasty  of  the  Rocks  may  con- 
fidently calculate  for  the  long  continuance,  if  not  perpetuation, 
of  their  reign. 

"Away  then,  my  child,  with  all  this  foolish  romance,  and  pre- 
pare yourself,  as  becomes  a  son  of  old  Captain  Rock,  for  that 
enlarged  arena  of  contention  into  which  the  Government  and 
Church  will  soon  summon  you.  I  have  but  a  little  while  longer 
to  live  in  this  world  ;  but  I  should  part  from  it  without  regret 
if  I  thought  I  left  a  son  behind  me  who  would  follow  worthily 
in  the  career  of  riot  which  I  have  marked  out  for  him." 

Not  long  after  this  my  excellent  father  died  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  record,  as  a  singularity  in  the  annals  of  the  Rocks,  that  he 
died  in  his  bed.  lie  had  been  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with 
some  parish  oflicers  who  had  seized  the  cow  of  a  poor  woman 
for  Church  rates,  and  were  driving  it  off  in  triumph  to  the 
pound  amidst  the  lamentations  of  her  little  ones.  My  father, 
indeed,  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  more  day's  milk  for  the 
young  claimants  ;  but  the  wound,  at  his  advanced  time  of  life, 
was  fatal,  and  he  resigned  his  heroic  breath  on  the  1  st  of  April, 
1783. 

(to  be  continued.) 


AFTiiR  HARVEST. 

BY  EMMA  ALICE  BROWNE. 

Oh  !  many  were  the  mellow  eves. 
Along  these  qniet  Summer  lanes, 
We  followed  home  the  labouring  wains, 

Heaped  high  with  lusty  harvest  sheaves  ; 
Your  cottage  bat  demurely  tied 

Beneath  your  pretty  dimpled  chin, 
In  happy  silence,  side  by  side, 

Wo  walked  together,  Ethelyn. 

Sweet  harvest  scents  about  us  clung — 
The  blackbird  whistled  in  the  croft, 
And  o'er  the  green  hills  far  aloft 

The  first  white  star  of  twilight  hung. 
You  moved  with  lissome,  girlish  grace  ; 

Your  lips  were  red,  your  eyes  were  sweet  ; 
The  fair  locks  curled  about  your  face 

Were  just  the  colour  of  ripe  wheat. 

Sometimes  the  wind,  in  merry  freak, 
Came  racing  o'er  the  stubble  land, 
Twitched  off  your  euvious  hat,  aud  fanned 

A  wild-rose  scarlet  in  your  cheek. 
For  sweet  the  guerdon  I  would  fain 

Suatch  from  your  shy  lips,  Ethelyn, 
Ere  that  provoking  hat  again 

Was  tied  beneath  your  dimpled  chin  1 

But  oftener,  in  blissful  mood. 

Too  sweet  for  aught  but  low-breathed  sighs, 

We,  loiteriug,  watched  with  wistful  eyes 
The  full  moon  risiug  o'er  the  wood  ; 

For  soon  the  harvest  moon  would  wane, 
And,  dipping  softly  out  of  sight, 

Rise  with  a  holier  grace  again 
Upon  our  happy  bridal  night ! 

Oh  I  many  times  the  labouring  wains 
Have  groaned  with  lusty  yellow  sheaves 
Since  those  delicious  Summer  eves 

Wo  squandered  rn  the  breezy  lanes. 

Heart's  dearest !  we  are  young  no  more  ; 

And  yet  I  love  you  best,  my  sweet, 
Since  time  and  care  have  silvered  o'er 
The  locks  that  in  the  days  of  yore 

Were  just  the  colour  of  ripe  wheat ! 


No  man  who  doesn't  take  his  rations  regularly  (when  he  can 
get  them)  can  be  called  a  rational  being. 


i 
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MY  WIFE'S  RELATIONS. 


"  Broiled  Spring  chickens  for  tea,  eh  V  aaid  I.  "  And  lobster 
salad  and  fried  oysters !  Upon  my  word,  this  looks  as  if  we 
were  going  to  have  company." 

"And  so  we  are,  my  dear,"  aaid  my  wife,  looking  a  little 
guilty,  as  she  polished  up  the  surface  of  the  big  silver  tea-tray 
with  a  new  chamois  leather.  "  They  are  all  come  to  visit  me — 
uncle  Silas,  and  aunt  Melicent,  and  the  children,  and  cousin 
Joab,  and  the  two  Misa  Wilmerdings,  and  my  aunt  Louisa,  to 
meet  the  Reverend  Mr.  Speakwell,  from  Minnesota,  who  mar- 
ried my  second  cousin,  Jerusha  Wilde.  Mr.  Speakwell  is 
troubled  with  catarrh,  and  he  thinks  of  staying  at  our  house  for 
a  few  weeks,  while  he  is  treated  by  Dr.  Dosem  !" 

I  put' down  my  linen  duster  and  brown-paper  parcels  with 
some  emphasis. 

"  Oh,  confound  the  Reverend  Mr.  Speakwell !"  said  I. 

"  John  !"  ejaculated  my  wife. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  can't  help  it,"  said  I.  "  It's  not  in  human 
nature  to  endure  everything.  And  I've  been  relationed  out  of 
all  patience  ever  since  our  marriage.  The  Jenkinses  went  away 
last  week,  theBirdsalls  took  an  affectionate  leave  yesterday,  and 
now,  just  as  I  was  contemplating  a  peaceful  evening  by  our- 
selves, here's  a  new  swarm,  hungrier  than  the  rest,  just  about  to 
settle  down  upon  us  !  In  my  opinion,  Kitty,  my  dear,  relations 
should  be  abolished  !" 

"I  am  surprised  at  you,  John,"  said  my  wife.  "My  own 
people,  that  are  so  fond  of  me  !" 

"  There's  where  you  are  mistaken,  my  dear,"  said  I.  "It's 
your  comfortable  spring  beds  and  good  cookery  that  they  are 
fond  of,  not  you." 

"  John  !" 

"  I'd  be  willing  to  wager  a  good  round  sum  on  the  truth  of 
my  assertion,"  said  I. 

"Because  you  have  no  relations  yourself." 

"Thank  Providence  for  that  I"  said  I,  devoutly.  "I  was 
reared  in  a  foundling  asylum,  and  have  nobody  to  thank  but 
myself  for  my  tolerable  success  in  the  world." 

"  It's  no  reason  you  should  find  fault  with  mine,"  said  Kitty, 
with  her  bright  blue  eyes  full  of  tears.  "And  Mr.  Speakwell 
is  such  a  spiritually- minded  man,  and  dear  uncle  Silas  loves 
you  just  as  if  you  were  his  only  son,  and  cousin  Joab  is  so  inte- 
rested in  the  children  !" 

"I'm  much  obliged  to  'em,"  said  I,  drily.  "  But  I  slept  all 
last  week  on  sofa  cushions  laid  in  the  bath-tub;  and  we  had 
fourteen  people  here  over  the  anniversaries  ;  and  I  was  obliged 
to  give  up  my  own  room  for  a  month  last  Winter  to  old  Mr. 
Mansewell,  not  to  speak  of  our  being  half-poisoned  with  aunt 
Louisa's  hygeian  meases.  When  the  poet  said,  '  There's  no 
place  like  home,'  I  presume  he  meant  when  there  were  no  rela- 
tions visiting  him.  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear,"  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  "  I've  a  great  mind  formally  to  deed  over  this  house 
to  your  relations,  if  they  will  agree  solemnly  to  leave  me  in 
peace  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  wheresoever  I  may  set  up  my 
family  tents !" 

"  Nonsense  !"  said  my  wife.  "Do  go  upstairs  and  change 
your  things,  and  brush  your  hair,  and  get  ready  for  tea.  They're 
all  waiting  in  the  best  parlour,  and  I  was  expecting  your  return 
to  see  about  hiring  some  cot-beds  from  the  village  hotel,  to  put 
up  in  the  attic  for  those  four  little  Speakwell  children.  You 
see,  aunt  Louisa  has  the  blue  bedroom,  and  cousin  Joab  sleeps 
in  the  little  wing-chamber,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speakwell  will 
have  our  room,  and"  

"  Indeed !"  said  I.  "  And  we  are  to  sleep  in  the  barn,  I 
suppose  1" 

"Don't  be  cross,  John,"  said  my  wife,  appealingly.  "One 
must  be  hospi^ble,  you  know.  And  I  can  easily  make  up  the 
sofa-bed  in  the  back  parlour  for  our  use,  for  a  week  or  two." 

I  said  nothing,  but  ground  my  teeth  in  silent  despair,  as  I 
sprang  up  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  to  make  what  changes  I 
could  in  my  toilet,  by  the  aid  of  a  tea-by-twelve  glass,  hung  over 
the  wash-stand  of  a  stuffy  little  bath-room. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Speakwell  was  a  big  man,  with  a  still  big- 
ger voice,  and  a  limp,  faded  little  wife,  whose  earthly  interests 
seemed  centred  in    her  white-eyed,  freckle-faced  children. 


Uncle  Silas  and  aunt  Melicent  were  a  silent  couple,  with  excel- 
lent appetites,  and  two  tall  boys,  who  giggled  and  sniggered  at 
each  other  in  the  intervals  of  the  conversation. 

Consin  Joab  talked  incessantly  with  his  mouth  full,  and  the 
two  Miss  Wilmerdings  served  as  general  echoes  to  the  rest ; 
while  aunt  Louisa  devoured  lobster  salad  aJ  lihitnm,  and  kept 
on  sending  up  her  cup  for  more  green  tea,  until  I  trembled  for 
her  nerves. 

My  wife,  care-full  and  troubled,  like  Martha  of  old,  with 
many  things,  looked  ready  to  drop  with  the  hospitable  exertions 
she  had  made  ;  and  I,  sitting  a  mere  cipher  at  the  head  of  my 
table,  felt  as  if  I  were  keeping  a  boarding-house  without  any 
of  the  pecuniary  emloument  therefrom. 

"  My  trunks  will  be  up  in  the  six  o'clock  train,"  said  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Speakwell.  "  I'll  trouble  you,  cousin  Poyntz,  to 
send  an  expressman  to  the  depot  for  'em.  And  if  there  is  any 
apartment  in  this  domicQe,  cousin  Poyntz,  that  could  be  fitted 
up  as  a  study  for  my  temporary  use,  it  would  greatly  facilitate 
my  intellectual  occupations  during  my  sojourn  in  the  suburbs  of 
this  great  city.  And  I  must  beg  of  you  that  you  will  keep  the 
house  very  still  during  the  hours  which  I  devote  to  study.'' 

flere  my  wife  looked  at  me  aghast,  thinking  of  little  Johnny 
and  the  baby. 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  I  remarked  sotto  voce  ;  "we  can  easily 
get  'em  boarded  out  somewhere  !" 

"And,"  went  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Speakwell,  "I  should 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  a  horse  and  buggy  could  be  procured  for  my 
daily  use  when  going  to  Doctor  Dosem  in  the  city,  as  the  motion 
of  the  trains  disagrees  with  my  nervous  system." 

"  I  don't  happen  to  own  a  carriage,"  said  I.  "  But  I  might 
buy  one." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  cousin  Poyntz  !"  said  Mr.  Speak- 
well, blandly. 

"And  if  there's  any  other  little  thing  you  should  happen 
to  want,"  I  added,  "  pray  don't  be  backward  in  mentioning  it." 

"  No,  I  won't,  cousin  Poyntz,"  said  the  reverend  gentleman, 
with  the  utmost  gravity. 

For  three  days  I  endured  the  swarm  of  visitors  which  literally 
infested  my  home,  and  then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  patience 
had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

"  I'll  put  a  stop  to  this  thing,"  said  I. 

I  came  home  one  night  with  a  tragical  expression  on  my  face. 
"  Katherine,"  I  said  to  my  wif.i,  "  I  am  ruined  !" 
"  What !"  cried  all  the  company  at  once. 
"  Those  shares  in  the  Western  Union,  you  know  ?"  said  I, 
smiting  my  forehead. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  gasped  poor  Kitty. 

"  They  have  gone  down,"  said  I.    "  Not  worth  a  penny." 

"  Oh,  John !"  e       ^  j 

"  I  wish  I  had  taken  your  advice  and  let  'em  alone,"  said  I. 

"  But,  after  all,  it  doesn't  so  much  matter,  as  if  I  had  no 

friends." 

I  looked  beamingly  around  at  my  wife's  relations.  They  re- 
turned the  glance  by  the  blankest  of  stares. 

"  If  I  borrow  fifty  pounds  apiece  of  all  these  dear  kindred," 
said  I,  with  obtrusive  cheerfulness,  "  and  request  uncle  Silas  to 
endorse  my  business  bills"  

"  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing,"  hurriedly  interrupted  that 
gentleman. 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  oblige,"  said  cousin  Joab,  "but  I 
am  quite  out  of  funds  at  present." 

"  And  I,"8aid  the  Reverend  Mr.  Speakwell,  pushing  back  his 
chair,  "  must  save  what  little  share  I  possess  of  the  world's 
filthy  lucre  to  pay  my  passage  and  that  of  my  family  home." 

"Surely,"  cried  I,  "  you  would  not  go  away  and  leave  me  in 
such  pecuniary  straits  as  these  ?" 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Speakwell  significantly  buttoned  up  his 
pockets. 

"  It  is  every  man's  business  to  look  after  himself,  cousin 
Poyntz,"  said  he  ;  "and  I  don't  scruple  to  say  that  it  is  down- 
right dishonesty  for  a  business  man  like  yourself  to  get  into 
such  financial  difficulties." 

And  is  fifteen  minutes  every  cousin  of  the  lot  had,  upon  one 
excuse  or  another,  vanished  from  the  room,  to  pack  and  pre- 
pare for  immediate  departure. 
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I  looked  at  my  wife  ;  my  wife  looked  at  me.  I  burst  out 
laughing  ;  Kitty  began  to  cry. 

"My  dear,"  said  1,  "it's  an  easier  j^b  than  I  thought  it 
would  be.  I  didn't  know  but  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  catch  the  smallpox,  before  I  could  get  rid  of  your  relations." 

"But  are  we  very  poor,  Johu  ?  And  must  we  give  up  this 
dear  little  cottage  ?  Oh,  how  cruel  it  ia  of  cousin  Joab,  and 
Mr.  Speakwell,  and  uucle  Silas,  and  all  of  them,  not  to  help 
you  !  I  know  Mariana  VVilmerding  has  £1,000  that  she  wa»ts 
to  put  out  at  interest,  for  she  told  me  so  only  yesterday, 
and"  

"Yes,  exactly,"  said  I.  But  probably  she  doesn't  regard 
me  as  a  good  investment." 

"  After  all  I  have  done  for  them  !"  sobbed  my  wife. 

"  Relations  are  only  human,  my  dear,"  said  I. 

The  company  took  their  leave  without  much  ceremony  of 
adieux  ;  and  that  afternoon  my  wife  came  to  me,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"John,"  said  she,  "  will  you  tell  me  how  much  money  you 
have  lost  in  that  horrid  Western  Union  stock  ?  Because  I 
would  rather  know  the  worst  at  once." 

"Lost  ?■'  repeated  I,  looking  up  from  the  newspaper,  which 
I  was  reading  in  uncle  Silas's  favourite  easy  chair,  now  vacated 
for  the  first  time  in  many  days.  "  Why,  who  said  I  lost  any- 
thing V 

"You  did." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  ;  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  merely 
stated  that  the  Western  Union  shares  were  not  worth  a  penny. 
Neither  were  they,  to  me,  as  I  had  sold  out  all  1  possessed  a 
week  ago." 

"  John  !" 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  How  could  you  ?" 

"Very  easily,"  said  I,  with  a  latent  smile.  "  My  dear,  I 
think,  if  your  relatives  had  stayed  another  week,  I  should  have 
committed  suicide." 

"  And  you  told  that  horrid  story  just  to  get  rid  of  them  ?" 

"I  made  that  unimpeachable  statement  with  that  precise 
intention,  my  love." 

*'  They  were  rather  trying,"  confessed  Kitty.  "  And  I  think 
they  might  have  helped  you  a  little  when  they  thought  you 
were  bankrupt." 

"  They  will  not  come  visiting  here  again,"  said  I,  quietly. 

And  I  was  right.    They  never  did. 

AN  AUDIENCE  OF  ONE. 


Governor  Joseph  C.  Foster,  the  veteran  American  manager, 
actor,  aud  autRor,  some  years  ago  organised  a  theatrical  com- 
pany to  play  short  engagements  in  various  cities  and  towns  of 
the  West.  They  arrived  at  Bucyrna,  Ohio,  a  small  town  on  the 
Sandusky  river,  where  bills  svere  issued,  a  hall  rented,  and  pro- 
perties engaged.  During  their  stay  a  novel  incident  occurred. 
Mr.  Foster  was  seated  in  the  hotel  (the  Sims  House)  ruminat- 
ing, in  all  probabilitj',  upon  the  full  house  he  was  to  have,  when 
a  stranger  entered  the  room  with  a  bill  for  the  evening's  per- 
formance in  hand.  "  Are  you  the  manager  of  the  theatre  ?" 
asked  the  stranger.  "I  am,  sir,"  replied  Foster.  "  You  are  to 
play  Richard  III.  to-night  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  I  am  and  always 
have  been  fond  of  theatricals,  but  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  'Richard  III.'"  "  Very  well,  sir,  come  tonight." 
"Unfortunately,  I  leave  town  this  evening  by  the  0.45  train. 
Now,  how  much  money  would  induce  your  company  to  play 
'Richard  III.'  for  me  this  afternoon  1"  Foster,  thinking  the 
stranger  was  joking,  replied  that  he  would  do  it  for  twenty-five 
dollars.  The  stranger  looked  at  the  bill  again,  and  inquired 
what  would  be  the  extra  charge  for  the  "  Rough  Diamond. "  To 
carry  out  the  joke,  Foster  replied  ten  dollars.  To  his  surprise, 
the  stranger  "pulled  his  weasel,"  counted  out  thirty-five  dollars, 
and  handing  them  to  him,  remarked  that  fce  would  like  to  have 
the  play  commence  no  later  than  two  o'clock.  Foster  got  the 
company  together  and  related  the  circumstance.  The  idea  of 
playing  ' '  Richard"  to  an  audience  of  one  was  so  excessively 
ridiculous,  and  so  new  in  their  experience,  that  they  one  and  all 
consented.     Two  o'clock  came  and  the  solitary  audience  as- 


sembled. Choosing  an  eligible  position,  and  cocking  his  feet 
upon  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  he  waited  for  the  per- 
formance to  begin.  The  bell  rang,  up  went  the  curtain,  and 
the  play  commenced.  Never  did  actors  do  better.  They  all 
exerted  themselves  to  give  their  patron  an  entertainment  fully 
worth  the  price  paid  for  it,  and  they  succeeded.  The  stranger 
applauded  vigorously  at  different  pcdnts,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
play  called  the  "Richard,"'  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Fannin,  before  the 
curtain,  who  responded  in  a  neat  little  speech.  A  dance  and  a 
song  followed,  after  which  the  farce  of  the  "  Rough  Diamond" 
was  played.  The  audience  laughed,  roared,  and  applauded,  and 
left  in  time  to  catch  the  C  45  train. 


KISS  ME  TOO." 


A  young  lady  was  sitting  with  a  gallant  captain  in  a  charm- 
ingly decorated  recess.  On  her  knee  was  a  diminutive  niece, 
placed  there  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  In  the  adjoining 
room,  with  the  door  open,  were  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
heard  the  little  niece  say,  in  a  jealous  and  very  audible  voice  : 

"Auntie,  kiss  me  too." 

"  You  should  say  twice,  Ethel  dear  ;  two  ia  not  grammar," 
was  the  immediate  rejoinder. 

THE  MARRYING  MAN. 

BV  J.  O'C. 

The  bachelor's  life  has  been  praised  oftentimes, 
And  its  joys  have  been  sung  in  respectable  rhymes  ; 
But  I'll  fr&me  a  few  verses  as  well  as  I  can 
On  the  pleasures  awaiting  a  marrying  man. 

I^emoved  from  the  care 

Of  the  pattern  and  fair. 
Where  the  girls  would  stare  at  the  clothes  he  had  on, 

Or  some  rough  coimtry  chap 

Give  his  eyebrow  a  rap 
If  he  balanced  his  cap  like  a  rakish  young  man. 

Oh  !  where  is  the  pleasure  in  bachelor  life 

That  can  equal  ihe  comfort  of  having  a  wife  , 

Who  wou'ld  tend  you  in  sickness  and  cheer  you  in  grief — 

Even  suffer  herself  just  to  give  you  relief  ? 

Had  you  known  the  delight 

In  returning  at  night 
To  your  cottage  all  bright  with  the  light  of  her  love, 

You  would  fly  from  the  play, 

Dash  the  wine-cup  away. 
And  at  some  early  day  to  the  altar  you'd  move. 

And  when  a  bachelor  goes  beyond  forty, 

His  hair  turneth  grey,  aud  his  laugh  is  less  hearty  ; 

He  misses  the  friends  of  his  earlier  life, 

And  begins  to  regret  that  he  has  not  a  wife. 

But  sad  is  his  fate— 

His  regret  comes  too  late  ; 
For  he's  run  out  of  date  with  the  beautiful  sex  ; 

And  in  his  dejection 

Some  sad  recollection 
Of  neglected  affection  his  temper  will  vex. 

And  oh  !  what  a  pleasure,  when  age  is  advancing, 
To  see  your  dear  little  ones  joyfully  dancing, 
Or  like  minist'ring  angels  performing  their  part, 
Aud  delighting  to  please  every  wish  of  your  heart  ! 

Such  comfort  and  ease, 

And  such  blessings  as  these, 
Let  them  miss  them  who  ple^aae  ;  but  convince  me  who  can 

That  a  bachelor's  strife, 

Without  children  or  wife. 
Can  be  sweet  as  the  life  of  the  marrying  man. 


K  there  is  one  time  calculated  to  blister  a  man's  immortal 
soul  all  over  with  profanity  it  is  when,  his  shirt  half  way  on,  he 
discovers  that  the  washerwoman,  by  a  process  known  only  to 
that  species  of  female,  has  stuck  the  sleeves  tightly  together, 
and  the  head  of  the  circus  procession  is  just  turning  the 
comer. 
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LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[SI'UCIALLY  WRITTEN  FOR  "  VOUNO  IU111.AND"  BV  A  LEADING  MKMBF.K 
OF  THi!  COnNCIL  OF  THB  SOCIKXy  FOR  THK  PKKSHRVATION  OF  TUB 
IKISU  LANG0AGB.] 


Lksson  LI. 
Vocabulary. 

Cardinal  Numbers,  Ordinal  Numbers, 

Aon-T)ou5,  eleven.  i\otiiri<\'6-x)eu5,  eleventh. 

T)6--oeu5,*  &  •oA-T)eu5,t  twelve.    •o<ii\c\-'oeu5,  twelfth. 
cpi-Tseug,  thirteen.  cpeA]---oeii5,  thirteenth. 

cOAcoiif--oeu5*  &  ceitjxo  ■oeugit    ceo,cpAtii<M3-t)euf;,  fourteenth, 

fourteen.  cuigec^'o-'oetig,  fifteenth, 

cvtig-'oeug,  fifteen.  T"eiro.-6-t)euj;,  sixteenth. 

fe-x)eu5,  sixteen.  feAccmc-o-'oeuj;,  seventeenth. 

fCACu-oeug,  soveuteen,  occtiiAxi-'oous, 'eighteenth, 

occ-T)eu5.  eighteen.  riAoiiioi-o-ouug,  nineteenth. 

liAOi-neug,  nineteen.  pceA-6,  twentieth, 

•pice,  twenty. i 

NoTK. — When  a  noun  is  employed  with  any  cardinal  number  be- 
tween ten  and  twenty,  it  is  placed  between  the  number  which  would 
correspond  with  "the  unit  in  the  teu'a  place,"  and  ■oeug  ;  as  Aon- 
6o)'-oeU5,  eleventh  foot;  Aon  Li-TJeu^,  eleventh  day. 

1.  Aon-lA-'oeu5,  •6<i  td  -ovu^.  x:]\^  LaecA  t)eii5.  Cdcpe  laecA 
■oeug.  Cuig  taecA  ■oeug.  Se  Lacca  ■oeug.  ScAtc  Iacca  xietig. 
Occ  Lacca  ■oeug.  tIaoi  LaecA  ■oeu^.  poe  Ia.  2.  Aon  cof.  X)eic 
5-corA.  .Aon  cof  ■oeu^.  •6a  coif  veM^,  Cpi  cofA  ■oeug.  Ceicpe 
cofA  ■DCU5.  CU15  cofA  -oeug.  se  cofA  'oeuj;.  Sbacc  5-cofA 
■0CU5.  Occ  5-cofA  ■oeug.  riAOi  j-cofAtJeu^,  -irice  cof.  .3.  Ca  r6 
All  Aon.  Ca  re  An  -oo.  C<i  j-e  An  cpi.  Ca  ah  |-e  ceACAip.  Ceicpe  he, 
Cuig  bA.  Oocm-bA.  4.  An  ■oa  euii.  An  'da)Aa  eun.  An  tja^a  aL 
An  cpeAfAt.  Aon  bcAn.  t)eic  mnA,  pie  t>eAn,  Aon  pcAix.  lOeic 
b-pip.  pee  peAp.  5.  Cof.  ceuo  coy.  An  teuxi  cof.  An 
c-AontiiA*  CO)' TJeug,  An  ■oa)\a  co|- Tjeug.  An  cpeAf  cof -oeug.  An 
ceAcpAtriA'o  CO)- -oeiig.  An  cuij;eA-6  cofoeug.  An  j-eij-At)  cofoeug. 
An  j-eAccihATi  cop  tieug.  An  c-occmAr>  cof  -oeug.  An  nAotiiATi 
cof  ■DL-ug.    An  pceA-o  cof,  &c. 

1.  Eleven  days.  Twelve  days.  Thirteen  days,  &c,  ..  .  Twenty 
days.  2.  One  foot.  Ten  feet.  Eleven  feet.  Twelve  feet,  ,  ,  . 
Tvrenty  feet,  .3.  It  is  (the)  one.  It  is  (the)  two.  it  is  (the)  three. 
It  is  (the)  four.  Four  cows.  Five  cows.  Eight  cows.  4.  The  two 
bird(s).  The  second  bird.  The  second  brood,  Tne  third  brood. 
One  woman.  Ten  women.  Twenty  women.  One  man.  Ten  men. 
Twenty  men.  5.  A  foot.  Firstfoot,  The  firstfoot.  The  eleventh 
fcot.  The  fifteenth  foot.  The  sixteenth  foot.  The  seventeenth 
foot.  The  eighteenth  foot.  The  nineteenth  foot.  The  twentieth 
foot. 

Exercise. 
■Ouip  jeA-o  bnn  An  eilic  niAol 
t)o  b  feAi\)\  Leiin,  fuic  'f  luc, 
l)hi  At\  5-coin  'f  A]\  n5A'6Aii\  j;o  bei]!, 
50  dIuc  'n  A  -oeij  yi.  Idn  pub^l. 

(There  was)  aroused  to  us— i.e.,  we  aroused— the  deer  hornless 
(which)  was  (of)  best  Jeap,  running,  and  swiftness.  Our  hounds  and 
our  beagles  were  all  together  (i.e.,  very)  closely  at  his  back  under  full 
mo  aon. 

/ 

tliOfV  b'fA'DA  50  b-fACAniAlp  A  niAfV 

An  niAf\cA6  ■oiAn  Ag  coacc  cujAinn — 
Aon  niACAOm  mna  •do  b'Aille  -ofeAC 
Afv  CAol  CAC  bAn  bA  tnipe  but. 

(It)  was  not  long  till  we  saw  in  the  West 
The  strong  rider  (at)  coming  to  us — 
One  gentie  woman  of  most  lovely  countenance 
On  a  slender  white  horse  of  greatest  swiftuess. 
(to  be  continued.) 

Wives  of  great  men  oft  remind  us 
We  should  pick  our  wives  with  care, 

So  we  need  not  leave  behind  us 
Half  our  natural  crop  of  hair. 


*  Form  used  in  counting,    t  Form  used  with  a  noun, 
X  The  multiples  of  ten  require  the  noun  they  qualify  to  be  in  the 
singular  number — as,  pee  cof,  twenty  feet. 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

ENIGMAS. 

1.  By  Eugene 

My  first  is  in  sheaf,  but  not  in  corn  ; 

My  eecoud's  in  day,  but  not  in  morn  ; 

My  third  is  in  run,  but  not  in  walk  ; 

My  fourth  i<i  in  speech,  but  not  in  talk; 

My  fifth  is  in  first,  but  not  in  last  ; 

My  sixth  is  in  (juick,  but  not  in  fast ; 

My  seventh's  in  fetch,  but  not  in  ghost; 

My  eighth  i»  in  landlord  but,  not  m  host  ; 

My  ninth  is  in  dark,  but  not  in  bright  ; 

And  my  whole  a  bold  warrior  will  bring  to  light, 

2.  By  James  Francis  M'lvors,  Heathtown  :— 

My  first's  in  city,  also  in  town  ; 
My  next's  in  shilling,  but  not  in  crown ; 
My  third's  in  lane,  though  not  in  road  ; 
My  next's  in  pole,  but  not  in  goad  ; 
My  fifth's  in  day,  but  not  in  night  ; 
Though  not  in  row,  my  next's  in  fight ; 
My  next's  in  Trim,  but  not  in  Slane  ; 
Next's  in  sore,  though  not  in  pain  ; 
My  last's  in  wrist,  but  not  in  h<>nd  ; 
The  whole's  a  friend  of  Young  Ireland.  y 
CHARADES. 

3.  By  Margarita  : — 

A  measure  that's  well  known  to  you, 
Transposed  will  bring  my  first  to  view. 
My  second's  a  common  thing,  I  ween, 
As  in  every  farmyard  it  is  seen. 
These  parts  made  out  and  ranged  aright, 
Au  Irish  town  wiii  bring  to  sight. 

4.  By  Con  :— 

My  first's  a  title  used  in  Spain 

By  men  of  high  degree  ; 
My  second  is  of  iron  made. 

And  brings  security. 
When  first  and  last  in  one  are  bound 
A  useful  beast  will  then  be  found, 

5.  By  M.  M'C,  :— 

Part  of  yo«r  frame  for  first  you'll  have  to  find  ; 
Half  what's  found  in  fruit  with  it  must  be  combined  ; 
A  title  next  you'll  add  for  men  of  gallant  sway. 
My  whole,  I  very  much  regret,  I  lost  the  other  day. 
REVERSION. 

6.  By  Philip  N.  Gafney  :— 

An  apartment  in  a  house  reverse, 

And  then  you'll  quickly  find 
That  a  native  of  Morocco  it 

Will  quickly  bring  to  mind. 
DECAPITATION. 

7.  By  Con  :— 

What  water  is  in  Winter  time. 

Indite,  and  then  behead  ; 
And  now  if  you  have  guessed  my  rhyme, 

A  mount  you'll  have  instead  ; 
Behead  once  mure  and  then  you'll  see 
What  I  hope,  my  friend,  you'll  seldom  be, 
SQUARE  WORDS. 

8.  By  Thigue  Oge  :— 

An  interdict  is  number  one  ; 

A  liquor  number  two  ; 
And  for  my  third  you'll  see  at  once 

A  shortened  name  will  do. 

9.  By  Michael  Goulding  :— 

My  first's  a  river  in  England, 

My  second's  au  Irish  lake. 
My  third  is  a  well-known  female  name. 

And  my  fourth  means  high  to  make. 

Answers  to  Puzzle.-^  in  No.  40. — 1.  Bede.  2.  Victor  Huj;o. 
3.  Crossmaglen.  4.  Rathbone.  5.  Price,  rice,  ice.  6.  Eel, 
Lee,  Dee,  wee,  wet.  7.  B,  lea,  beadd,  Ada,  a.  8.  Ante,  ant,  an, 
a.    9.  Ocean,  canto,  endow,  atone,  nowed. 
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GAS-JETS. 


In  what  respect  does  a  man's  character  resemble  his  shadow  ? 
It  sometimes  precedes  him  and  sometimes  follows  him,  and  it 
occasionally  longer  and  occasionally  shorter  than  he  is. 

"Here,"  said  a  dentist  to  a  victim,  "is  my  reception  room, 
and  that,"  pointing  to  an  inner  office  containing  a  big  chair, 
"is  my  draxviug  room." 

"What  part  do  you  perform  in  the  great  drama  of  life  ?" 
asked  a  wit  of  a  peasant.  "  I  mind  mf-'Smn  business,"  was  the 
quiet  reply. 

It  is  well  enough  for  children  to  be  Iambs,  but  it  is  not  good 
for  them  to  grow  up  sheep. 

When  is  a  wolf  most  dangerous  ]    When  he  feels  sheepish. 

He  was  inclined  to  be  facetious.  "  What  quantities  of  dried 
grasses  you  keep  here,  Miss  Stebbina  ?  Nice  room  for  a  donkey 
to  get  into?"  "Make  yourself  at  home,"  she  responded  with 
sweet  gravity. 

It  gives  a  man  a  vivid  conception  of  the  hollowness  of  all 
earthly  things  when  he  sees  the  commander  of  a  barber  shop 
with  a  head  as  barren  as  the  bottom  of  a  wash-bowl,  and  then 
reads  his  name  on  a  bottle  of  hair  invigorator  warranted  to  pro- 
duce Hyperion  curls  on  a  bald  head  in  three  months. 

There  is  one  thing  which  a  man  with  two  eyes  can  never  see 
with  one  of  them,  and  that  is  the  other  one. 

This,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  the  way  in  which  a  Sunday 
school  boy  rattled  off  the  2nd  commandment,  with  the  effect  of 
making  his  mother  think  he  was  giving  a  Cherokee  version  of  a 
verse  of  a  hymn  : — 

Shitnnt  ake  tbname 
Thlordthegodn  vain  : 
Flordnut  oldim  giltis 
Tak  thisnamia  vain. 

An  American  paper  says  :-^JiIachinery  has  reached  a  great 
state  of  perfection.  We  recently  saw  some  burned  peas  put 
into  the  hopper  of  a  coffee  mill,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes 
they  were  occupying  a  place  in  a  grocery  window,  labelled 
"  Fine  old  Mocha." 

Well-handled — The  pump. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Corrospondents  shoald  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mnst  eiauee 
before  their  qaestions  can  he  answered,  as  oar  nabiiahing 
arrangemeatB  compel  us  to  go  to  press  two  we^ks  before  data. 

Salmon  Fisher.— Snch  compositions,  howe^ver  agreeable  to  those  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  possess,  as  a  rule,  no  interest  for  the  general 
public.    Yours  is  not  one  of  the  exceptions. 

Margurita.— It  shall  appear  in  due  course. 

J.  M'D.  (TuUagha)— You  were  answered  in  the  No.  for  1st  November. 
Our  rule  aboiit  rejected  MSS.  is  to  throw  them  into  the  waste-paper 
basket  unless  where  a  special  request  has  been  made  for  'pfeservation, 
in  which  ca^e  we  keep  MSS.  for  a  few  weeks  to  allow  of  the  writer 
sending  for  them.  No  such  request  accompanied  your  last,  so  the 
usual  fate  overtook  it.  We  do  not  reply  to  correspondents  thrqugh  the 
post. 

P.L. — All  applications  for  copies,  and  the  like,  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Manager,  to  whom  we  have  handed  your  communication. 

Emeiald. — About  half  the  puzzles  pass  muster,  but  all  have  been  very 
carelessly  handled  by  you.  Some  of  the  answers  indeed  are  not  given. 
The  poem  did  not  escape  our  notice,  and  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  we  had  given  our  opinion  of  it,  which  was  that  it  was  a  very 
commonplace  affair  in  sentiment,  and  not  set  off  with  any  beaaty  of 
diction  or  image. 

Con. — Very  good  indeed. 

T>.  C.  B. — It  has  merit,  and  we  shall  print  it. 

Bdl. — Accepted. 

Brother  Keogh— It  is  bad  both  in  sentiment  and  composition. 

B.  J.  T.— Judging  from  what  you  have  sent  us  we  say  that  nature  has 
done  much  for  you,  and  you  have  done  but  little  to  help  her.  Your 
education  has  been  much  neglected.  There  is  a  Young  Men's  Society 
in  your  neighbourhood,  we  believe  ;  why,  do  you  not  join  it  and  give 
yourself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  English  at  least  ?  You  are  young 
enough  yet  to  make  great  progress  in  a  comparatively  short  time  ;  and 
when  you  hjeve  mastered  the  language  you  will  probably  be  able  to  write 
what  editors  will  be  glad  to  print.     In  like  manner  you  should  seek  in- 


struction in  drawing.  You  have  an  aptituJe  for  it  which  with  proper 
training  might  be  developed  into  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 

Shane  Magennis.— 1.  There'would  be  no  use  in  going  on  with  it.  You 
have  not  yet  such  literary  skiU  as  would  make  your  writing  acceptable 
to  the  public.  2.  There  are  three  volumes  of  "  Irish  Penny  Readings," 
each  selling  forgone  shilling.  They  are  miscellaneous  sekctions  in  prose 
and  verse  taken  from  the  best  Irish  literature,  and  the  pieces,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  collection.  3.  We  shall  bear  the  hint 
in  mind.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may  be  able  to  put  it  in  execution.  4. 
We  shall  5.  Nain  and  Murray  are  Scotch  Gaelic  names  ;  MacNamara 
is  Irish  Gaelic  Shane  represents  a  barbarous  English  pronunciation  ; 
Shaim  approaches  the  true  Irish  sound  ;  and  the  name  properly  spelled 
in  Roman  characters  is  Seaghan. 

M.L. — Will  pass.  You  should  have  furnished  a  key  to  the  third  one, 
instead  of  compelling  us  to  discover  it. 

Josephine.— 1.  Do  not  drink  much  tea,  coSee,  or  cocoa,  and  take  no 
alcoholic  liquor  whatever.  Abstain  from  sugar  and  saccharine  matters 
generally.  Eat  sparingly — enough  to  keep  up  your  strength,  and  no 
more.  If  this,  with  plenty  of  active  physical  exercise  daily,  should  not 
prove  effective,  you  must  be  content.  Better  be  stout  than  in  ill  health. 
Let  the  vinegar  alone,  and  every  other  such  nostrum.  Good  health, 
whether  with  or  without  fat,  is  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings.  Do 
not  risk  the  loss  of  it.  2.  If  the  roots  remain  in  the  follicles,  they  can 
usually  be  stimulated  into  growth.  There  are  numerous  eflBcient  pre- 
parations for  that  purpose,  any  of  which  you  can  prociu'e  from  any 
druggist.    None  is  very  expensive. 

Polly.-No. 

Emerald. — Unsuccessful.  Your  verses  are  unmetrical  ;  neither  is 
there  an  idea  with  a  spice  of  originality  anywhere  in  them,  nor  even  a 
nice  turn  of  phrase.  Your  prose  style  is  unsettled  and  disjointed,  and  is 
not  such  as  we  should  care  to  put  before  our  readers. 

Eugene — 1  and  2  are  all  right  ;  but  3  has  some  bad  lines. 

Ariom. — Our  opinion  is  that  you  are  not  wanting  in  literary  talent, 
but  decidedly  you  lack  literary  training.  Such  false  rhymes  as  "  God — 
hallowed,"  "  nations— creation,"  "  victorious— victorious,"  and  such 
mixed  imagesj  as  "  founts  proclaiming  8torie<,"  joined  to  an  insensibil- 
ity to  rhythm  and  an  apparent  inability  to  adhere  to  one  definite  mea- 
sure, prove  conclusively  to  onr  rai  id  that  want  of  knowledge  of  what  is 
iii;ht  is  your  real  defect.  At  the  head  of  this  column  there  is  a  stand- 
ing announcement  that  a  fortnight  at  least  must  elapse  before  replies  to 
correspondents  can  be  given,  and  the  reason  therefor  is  also  plainly 
stated.  We  may  add  that  the  minimum  time  for  replies  in  English 
periodicals  is  usually  three  weeks. 

Juvenis. — Hime's  "Introduction  to  Latin,"  price  3s  6d.  May  be 
ordered  through  our  Manager  ;  6d  additional  being  forwarded  to  cover 
the  cost  of  postage. 

Mrs.  M.  B. — Your  story  is  not  of  a  kind  to  suit  our  columns. 

J.  M.  —We  have  gone  through  them  all,  and  have  much  to  say  to 
you.   You  will  hear  from  us. 
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"I  won't  haye  any  ot  your  talk,  ma, am, 

THE  SLEEVEEN. 

By  Thomas  Sherlock, 

[all  rights  reserved.] 

Chapter  XVII. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  Con- 
stable Phibbs,  reasoning  from  rumour,  had  fallen  into  an  error 
which  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  hia  superiors.    He  had 
been  eager  for  a  chance  of  distinguishing  himself,  in  order  to 


he  angrily  exclaimed."— (See  page  751.) 

dispel  the  cloud  that  then  settled  over  his  official  reputation  ;  he 
had  longed  for  opportunities,  he  had  sighed  fox  them,  but  in  vain 
— they  came  not. 

It  was  3  hard  case  for  an  ambitious  constable.  The  peasantry 
of  the  district  were  aggravatingly  simple,  peaceable,  pious  peo- 
ple, who,  whenever  a  dispute  arose  among  them,  preferred  the 
arbitrament  of  Father  Pat,  in  whom  they  had  entire  confidence, to 
that  of  the  tribunals  provided  by  British  law,  in  which  they  had 
no  confidence  whatever  ;  nay,  what  perhaps  is  more  surprising, 
they  commonly  gave  up  their  natural  liking  for  settling  jjer- 
sonal  differences  by  personal  combat  on  the  spot  where  they 
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arose,  in  favour  of  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  good  priest, 
whose  lofty  character  and  cultured  mind,  allied  to  homely 
habits  and  kindly  ways,  had  completely  won  the  hearts  of 
his  flock. 

"Outrages"  were  unknown  alike  in  Kiltymoine  and  Balla- 
hulla  ;  and  the  only  "  cases"  that  ever  offered  occupation  to  the 
police  were  supplied  by  "hearty"  wayfarers  returning  home 
from  fair  or  market,  who  could  not  go  along  the  road  in  silence, 
but  should  give  vent  to  their  exhilaration  by  occasional  leaps 
and  whoops.  As  such  leaps  and  whoops  constituted  a  grave 
danger  to  society,  the  crown,  and  the  constitution,  the  exhi- 
larated TCere  of  course  pounced  on  by  the  preservers  of  the 
peace,  lugged  to  the  station,  and  locked  up  for  the  night ;  but 
It  was  disheartening  work  for  an  efficient  constable  like  Phibbs, 
since  the  next  morning  saw  the  offender  either  discharged  with 
a  caution,  or  at  the  utmost  mulcted  in  the^ue  of  a  shilling. 

In  such  a  field  what  scope  was  there  for  the  display  of  his  abi- 
lities by  an  "  active  and  intelligent  officer"  ?  How  was  he  ^o 
recover  lost  ground  in  the  estimation  of  those  set  over  him  ? 
K  he  were  unscrupulous,  indeed,  he  might  have  invented  "  out- 
rages" like  others  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  Phibbs  was  quite  a 
scrupulous  being,  his  devotion  to  duty  really  springing  from  a 
deep  conscientiousness.  Often  and  often  had  he  sighed  in  secret 
for  removal  to  a  more  turbulent  district,  where  his  true  worth 
would  be  discovered — where  his  light  might  shine  out  before 
the  eyes  of  all  men — where,  in  short,  he  could  do  something 
bo  remarkable  as  to  ensure  his  instant  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
head  constable. 

With  such  feelings  strong  within  him  for  a  twelvemonth,  it 
may  readily  be  imagined  with  what  avidity  he  seized  on  the 
"outrage"  in  Clinch's  shrubbery,  determined  conscientiously 
to  make  the  most  of  it.  Here,  at  last,  was  the  longed-for 
opportunity — here  was  the  very  thing  he  had  been  dreaming  of 
and  desiring  so  fervently  for  months.  A  sense  of  c.imiug  great 
ness  sudilenlv  moved  him  ;  and  in  his  stiff  march  to  the  ball- 
pierced  tree  he  p  isi  ively  lifted  his  feet  some  inches  higher  than 
usual  when  walking,  as  if  in  beatific  fancy  he  were  already 
floating  upwards 

If  Christopher  Clinch  were  not  in  a  state  of  such  extreme 
agitation  he  could  scare  Ay  have  refrained  from  smiling  at  the 
aspect  of  the  ^  onstable  as  he  peered  at  the  small  hole  in  which 
t  le  pistol  bu  et  was  lodged.  No  operative  surgeon  could  have 
brought  to  he  examination  of  "  a  beautiful  case"  of  compound 
fracture  a  more  orthodox  look  of  professional  gravity  or  profes- 
sional interest  than  Phibbs  displayed  in  his  professional  exami- 
nation of  the  beautiful  case  of  arboreous  puncture  on  which  he 
so  closely  gazed.  He  stared  at  it  a  good  round  minute,  his  tall 
form  stooped  to  bring  his  eye  on  a  level  with  the  object  of  his 
scrutiny.    When  he  straightened  up  he  observed  to  Clinch  : 

"  A  pistol  ball,  and  fired  quite  near.  It  was  a  close  shave, 
sir  ;  I  wonder  you  didn't  see  him.  But  naturally  you  were  too 
much  alarmed  to  look  round."  Phibbs  was  about  to  add,  "  It's 
a  pity  you  didn't — it  would  have  simplified  the  case"  ;  but 
recollecting  that  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  fastening  guilt  on 
the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage  the  greater  the  merit  of  him  who 
did  so,  he  checked  himself. 

Clinch  was  thrown  into  still  greater  agitation  than  before  by 
the  constable's  first  remark,  it  came  so  close  to  the  truth.  A 
fit  of  trembling  shook  his  stout  frame,  and  gasping,  "Let  us 
get  out  of  this,"  he  hurriedly  led  the  way  to  where  Mr.  Dowse 
had  remained  standing.  The  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  attorney 
awakened  no  suspicion  against  him  in  the  mind  of  Phibbs ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  unless  he  were  of  a  decidedly  bold  nature,  it 
was  reasonable  that  he  should  be  unnerved  ;  in  the  second, 
what  possible  motive  he  could  have  had  was  absolutely  unim- 
aginable ;  and  in  the  third,  last,  and  strongest,  was  he  not  "a 
respectable  man,"  an  attorney  of  her  Majesty's  courts,  a  person 
,of  wealth  and  consequence  in  the  county,  and  therefore  one 
whom  it  would  be  almost  rank  blasphemy  to  suspect  of  any- 
thing criminaU — the  word  "criminal"  being,  of  course,  em- 
ployed in  its  strictly  mundane,  legal  sense. 

When  they  had  rejoined  Mr.  Dowse,  the  constable  remarked, 
with  a  thoughtful  frown,  and  with  the  authoritative  air  of  a 
stipendiary  on  the  bench  : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Clinch,  on  the  evidence  before  me  there's  a  prima 


facie  case  against  Dillon  ;  so — though  you  are  too  tender-hearted 
to  wish  it — my  duty  makes  it  necessary  to  take  him  into 
custody." 

Mr.  Dowse,  whose  relish  for  enjoying  himself  at  the  expense 
of  others  was  seldom  long  absent,  now  thought  he  could  extract 
some  "fun"  from  Phibbs  ;  so  he  remarked  in  his  quietest  and 
most  insinuating  way  ; 

"  Dillon  must  be  somewhere  in  the  shrubbery  atill.  If  you 
go  now  yoix'll  secure  him  easily." 

But  the  constable  drew  himself  up  loftily,  and  stiffly  replied  : 

"  I'd  have  you  to  know  that  it's  no  part  of  my  duty  to  risk 
my  life  recklessly  ;  and  I'm  not  going  to  pursue  an  armed  and 
desperate  criminal  in  that  way." 

"  Some  one  must  do  it,  I  fancy,"  Dowse  drily  returned  with 
one  of  his  leers. 

"  I'll  go  down  at  once  to  the  station,  air,"  Phibbs  observed, 
addressed  the  attorney,  and  wholly  ignoring  Dowse,  "  and  send 
the  sub-constables  out.    Good  day,  Mr.  Clinch." 

He  stalked  off  down  the  avenue,  watched  by  the  two  he  had 
left  behind.  When  he  had  neared  the  gate,  Clinch  turned 
quickly  to  his  adviser,  saying  anxiously  : 

"  Dowse,  what  do  you  think  of  this  turn  to  the  afl^ir  V 

For  reply  Mr.  Dowse  merely  gave  a  sharp  significant  "Ahem  !" 
which  sounded  much  as  if  a  hen  had  been  choked  off"  juat  as  she 
began  to  cackle. 

The  attorney,  warned,  looked  around,  and  found  himself 
smilingly  confronted  by  a  strong  looking  and  bearded  young  man 
in  sailor  costume,  who  impulsively  took  and  warmly  shook  his 
hand,  as  he  heartily  exclaimed  : 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Clinch  ?  I  am  delighted  to  meet  you 
again — delighted,  I  assure  you,  sir." 

At  first  Clinch  was  merely  astonished  at  the  stranger  claiming 
intimate  acquaintance  ;  but  the  tones  of  the  voice  revealed 
his  identity  speedily.  Now  the  attorney  had  gone  through 
much  harassing  excitement  within  a  brief  period,  and  his 
temper,  latterly  very  irritable,  had  not  been  improved  by  the 
process  ;  also,  he  cherished  a  bitter  grudge  against  Willie  Mac- 
Namara,  as  the  reader  is  already  aware.  The  ccmb. nation  now 
produced  in  him  such  an  intensity  of  wrath  that  he  could  not  for 
a  moment  speak  ;  but  he  tore  his  hand  away,  moved  back  a  pace, 
and  glared  at  the  young  man  like  an  infuriated  demon.  When 
he  did  find  words  they  were  merely  the  following,  but  hurled 
out  as  though  they  could  slay  : 

"  What  the  devil  brought  you  here  ?" 

For  a  moment  Willie  was  stunned  ;  but,  recovering  himself, 
he  responded  smilingly : 

"  The  question  is  somewhat  abrupt,  air,  but  I  will  anawer  it. 
I  wanted  an  interview  with  you." 

The  reply  and  the  air  with  which  it  was  delivered  seemed  to 
the  attorney  simply  an  exhibition  of  monstrous  coolness,  which 
compelled  him  to  moderate  the  violence  of  his  manner,  though 
it  did  not  disarm  his  wrath.  However,  he  contrived  to  say  with 
an  appearance  of  ironical  calmness  : 

"Indeed,  sir!  Well,  if  you  knew  my  opinion  of  you,  it  is 
perhaps  possible  you  would  have  kept  away  from  me." 

Mr.  Dowse,  instinctively  divining  that  here  was  a  chance  of 
discovering  a  secret,  had  stolen  away  into  the  shrubbery  again, 
and  was  hiding  behind  the  thick  holly-bush  as  before,  an  ex- 
tremely attentive  listener  to  all  that  was  said. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Willie  good-humouredly,  in  responae  to 
Clinch,  "if  I  knew  beforehand  of  your  present  mood  in  all 
probability  I  would  have  chosen  another  occasion  to  seek  you." 

"  There's  nothing  of  moods,  or  tenses  either,  in  my  manner 
to  you,  sir.  If  I  met  you  every  day  in  the  week,  and  every 
hour  in  the  day,  I'd  receive  you  in  the  aame  way.  The  sight  of 
you  is  hateful,  sir." 

"  Surely,  Mr,  Clinch,  you  are  labouring  under  some  unfounded 
prejudice  V 

"No,  sir,  I  am  not.  Your  conduct  has  been  base,  and  I  de- 
test baseness,  and  those  who  are  guilty  of  it,"  the  irate  attorney 
exclaimed  with  all  the  energy  of  immaculate  virtue.  The  phrase 
sounded  well  enough,  too,  to  have  given  a  flavour  of  aanctity 
to  the  repute  of  the  man  who  uttered  it ;  and  in  fairneaa  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  really  meant  what  he  said.    If  he 
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made  an  exception  in  his  own  favour  he  did  no  more  than  many 
another  does. 

"  Really,  sir,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand,"  was  the  replyjhe 
received. 

Clinch  glared  again  at  Willie  MaoNamara.  His  desire  was 
murderous  from  exasperation  at  what  he  considered  the  un- 
blushing audacity  of  the  man  before  him.  By  a  tremendous 
effort  of  self  control  he  restrained  himself  from  rushing  on 
Willie  to  seize  him  by  the  throat,  and  forced  his  voice  into  a 
tone  of  cutting  severity  while  he  said  : 

"  Your  conscience  seems  a  strangely  lazy  one — but  I'll  spur 
it.  There  was  an  arrangement  between  your  father  and  me  that 
you  should  marry  my  daughter." 

"  Y"es,"  the  young  man  quietly  assented. 

"  You  agreed  to  that,"  Clinch  went  on  sternly.  "  When  your 
passing  purpose  was  served,  and  you  had  my  money  in  your 
pocket— the  money  you  swindled  me  out  of — you  slunk  away 
like  a  cur,  broke  your  pledged  word,  and  put  a  slight  on  my 
family — a  slight  that  can  never  be  forgotten  or  forgiven — 
never !" 

"  Tt  is  on  that  very  subject,  iMr.  Clinch,  I  sought  this  inter- 
view." 

"  What !"  roared  Clinch,  retiring  a  couple  of  paces  in  amaze- 
ment, and  surveying  Willie  with  staring  eyes — "  then  all  I  can 
say  is  that  you  have  the  devil's  own  coolness,  sir,"  -  riSs 

A  dispassionate  observer  would  certainly  have  concluded  that 
the  quality  attributed  to  the  young  man  was  not  reflected  in  his 
looks  ;  on  the  contrary,  bewilderment  and  embarrassment  ap- 
peared there  very  plainly.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  confusion  he 
felt,  he  had  difliculty  in  repressing  a  smile  at  the  incongruity  of 
the  attorney's  last  remark,  since  the  personage  therein  named 
was  associated  in  Willie's  mind  with  heat  rather  than  its  oppo- 
site. Manfully  retaining  gravity,  however,  he  strove  to  disclose 
the  object  of  his  visit  as  the  quickest  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
Clinch's  misunderstanding. 

"I  knew  there  must  be  some  mistake,  sir,"  he  began,  "  be- 
cause the  reason  I  wished  to  meet  you  was  to — a — to — a"  

*'  Come  to  the  point,  man,"  bellowed  the  attorney  ;  "  let  us 
see  what  you  are  driving  at." 

His  voice  brought  Julia  to  the  door  once  more.  However, 
before  she  appeared  on  the  scene  Willie.had  straightforwardly 
said  : 

"  To  be  brief,  Mr.  Clinch,  to  ask  your  sanction  to  my  mar- 
riage with  your  daughter,  whom  I  love  with  all  my  soul." 

The  attorney's  eyes  here  threatened  to  burst  out  of  their 
sockets,  and  his  breath  came  and  went  in  laboured  gasps.  The 
strain  of  amazement  could  go  no  further  with  him ;  the  least 
additional  tension  would  probably  have  stricken  him  down  in  a 
fit. 

Julia  stood  in  anxiety  and  indecision  on  the  threshold,  un- 
certain whether  she  should  intervene  or  not  in  the  evident 
quarrel  going  on  between  the  two  men  she  most  loved  ;  her 
ignorance  of  its  precise  cause  adding  to  her  poignant  distress. 
She  heard  her  father  say  in  a  wild  kind  of  way  : 

"  Well  '.  I  said  you  had  the  devil's  own  coolness,  sir ;  but  the 
devil  a  devil  of  them  all  could  hold  a  candle  to  you  !"  Then 
sternly,  and  with  suppressed  vehemence  :  "  I'm  a  self-made  man, 
and  you  come  of  an  ancient  family  ;  but  before  I'd  give  a  child 
of  mine  to  you  that  slighted  her  and  hers,  I'd  gladly  see  her 
stretched  in  her  coflin.  The  Clinches  can  be  as  proud  as  ever  the 
MacNamaras  were,  and  know  how  to  remember  an  affront — ay, 
and  to  pay  it  back  too  !" 

This  decided  Julia,  and  she  came  forvvard  quickly,  exclaim- 
ing : 

"  Oh,  father  dear,  how  can  you  speak  so  !" 

"  Don't  interfere,  girl,"  he  roughly  responded  ;  "  I  believe 
you  are  mean  enough  to  forgive  the  cub.    Go  in  !" 

But  Julia  did  not  go  in.  Instead,  she  moved  somewhat  over 
towards  Willie,  and  fronting  her  angry  father,  in  all  her  grace 
and  beauty,  she  quietly  observed  : 

"  I  think,  sir,  you  ought  to  treat  the  gentleman  with  common 
courtesy  at  least." 

Could  the  father  believe  his  ears  and  eyes  ?  Was  this  the 
child  on  whose  unfaltering  obedience  and  entire  affection  he  had 


learned  implicitly  to  rely  ?  Was  she,  too,  now  going  against 
him  ?    Was  the  world  coming  to  an  end  ? 

"I  won't  have  any  of  your  talk,  ma'am!"  he  angrily  ex- 
claimed. 

"  At  all  events,  I  am  not  bound  to  follow  your  example  in 
this  matter,"  she  said  with  a  calm  decisiveness  which  revealed 
a  will  of  her  own.  "  Mr.  MacNamara,"  she  said,  turning  to 
Willie,  "I  regret"   •  ?f.) 

This  was  too  much  for  the  attorney.  He  seized  her- shoulder 
rudely  and  dragged  her  away,  shouting  : 

"  Back,  girl !  how  dare  you  cross  me  V 

"  Don't  mind,  dear  Julia !"  burst  from  Willie,  whose  blood 
boiled  at  the  savage  roughness  to  his  beloved  which  her  father 
had  employed — "don't  mind  !  There  is  no  use  in  prolonsing 
this  painful  scene."  Had  any  other  man  in  the  world  pulled 
Julia  Clinch  in  Willie's  presence  as  her  fa,ther  had  done,  a  per- 
sonal conflict  must  have  ensued  ;  but  the  hottest  lover  has  sense 
enough  to  know  that  nothing  whatever  is  to  be  gained  by  break- 
ing the  head  of  his  prospective  father-in-law. 

Ere  the  young  man  turned  to  leave  the  spot  he  said  tenderly  : 

'•  We  shall  meet  again,  darling^and  very  soon." 

Mr.  Dowse  at  this  moment  emerged  from  his  concealrafnt, 
mumbling  to  himself,  "I  think  I  see  my  way  to  snaffle  Miss 
J ulia."  He  walked  straight  towards  Willie  MaoNamara,  and 
intercepted  him  just  as  he  said,  "Good-bye,  dear,  for  a  little 
while,"  and  what  appeared  to  Julia  Clinch  (whose  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  lover)  an  earnest  though  brief  dialogue  passed 
between  them.  When  the  short  colloquy  was  ended,  she 
answered  her  lover's  adieu  with  an  equally  tender  "  Good-bye, 
dear  Willie,  for  a  time." 

The  young  man  walked  down  the  avenue  to  the  gate.  Dowse 
lounged  away  in  the  direction  of  the  byre  ;  but  he  did  not  go 
far.  He  had  now  a  very  pressing  desire  to  say  a  few  words  to 
Miss  Clinch,  and  he  was  not  going  to  miss  the  opportunity  the 
present  afforded. 

Father  and  daughter  stood  gazing  at  each  other  ;  she  with 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  partly  by  reason  of  the  harshness  with 
which  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  he  had  treated  her,  and  partly 
by  reason  of  the  coarse  violence  he  had  exhibited  to  the  young 
man  whose  wife  she  hoped  to  be.  But  those  tears  were  chiefly 
tears  of  vexation  ;  they  were  not  signs  of  weakness,  as  even  her 
father,  half  mad  with  worry  and  rage  as  he  was,  could  divine 
from  the  firm  set  of  her  chin  and  the  unquivering  tenseness  of 
her  lips.  Clinch,  however,  was  in  just  that  mood  when  he 
would  have  kicked  a  favourite  dog  or  lashed  a  favourite  horse 
without  cause.  He  had  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  vehe- 
ment passions  within  an  hour ;  he  had  been  the  prey  by  turns 
of  mortal  dread,  of  mean  fear,  of  wounded  pride,  of  wildest 
rage ;  his  once  iron  will,  accustomed  to  force  its  way  against 
every  obstacle,  was  being  baffled  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  ; 
and  now,  worn  out  from  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  and  on 
the  verge  of  utter  physical  exhaustion,  he  «ould  have  derived  a 
base  and  contemptible  pleasure  from  the  making  some  poor 
unoffending  and  unresisting  creature  suffer — the  more  unoffend- 
ing and  the  more  unresisting,  the  more  to  his  taste  in  his  pre- 
sent humour.  As  neither  dog  nor  horse  was  at  hand,  he  turned 
on  his  daughter,  as  the  nearest  living  thing  to  trample  on, 
although  he  felt  more  than  a  vague  fear  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  submit  in  quiet,  and  although,  too,  at  another  moment  he 
would  cheerfully  have  surrendered  half  his  fortune  to  purchase 
for  her  some  great  gratification,  or  to  save  her  from  an  impend- 
ing calamity.  Was  his  present  feeling  allied  to  that  of  the 
maniac  whose  murderous  impulses  aim  at  the  lives  of  dearest 
friends  rather  than  of  strangers  ?  Or  was  it,  in  fact,  that  reason 
had  been  indeed  temporarily  driven  from  her  throne,  and  that 
the  man  for  the  moment  was  mad  i  However  that  might  be, 
he  began  by  mimicking  "Dear  Willie  !  dear  Julia  1"  in  mincing 
tones,  and  then  burst  out  into  a  wild,  harsh  laugh.  This  he 
cut  short  to  say  sternly  : 

'  So,  madam,  you  have  been  keeping  me  in  the  dark,  it 
seems.  Now  hear  me  !  I  would  rather  have  you  dead  than  the 
wife  of  that  mean  schemer.  See  him  no  more !  You  know  me — 
I  expect  you  to  obey  me 

The  girl's  eyes  gleamed  strangely.  A  battle  was  being  forced 
on  her  which  above  every  other  that  could  be  she  would  have 
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avoided.  If  any  way  of  retreat  lay  open,  oI\  !  how  gladly  she 
wonld  have  fled  to  it !  .  But  there  was  none.  Her  father  was 
assuming  the  air  of  a  conqueror,  of  a  tyrant,  of  the  owner  of  a 
slave  ;  and  if  she  agreed  to  his  terms  not  only  was  her  own 
happiness  sacrificed,  but  Willie's  also — dear  Willie,  who  so 
miich  needed  her  help  to  keep  in  the  right  path  which  he  had 
found  at  last  ;  and  for  his  sake — oh  !  the  pity  of  it — she  should 
resist  the  doom  her  strangely  altered  sire  had  pronounced,  and 
struggle  her  very  best  against  his  power  and  his  authority. 

"  Father !"  she  began  pleadingly,  "  do  not,  I  beseech  you"  

"  I'll  listen  to  nothing,"  he  interrupted  ;  "you  have  heard  my 
will  ;  what  you  have  to  do  now  is  to  obey." 

She  would  have  wept  at  his  harshness  but  that  a  sense  of 
wounded  dignity  came  to  her  aid.  She  crushed  back  her  tears, 
and  standing  firmly  before  him,  replied  in  a  voice  of  preter- 
natural calmness  : 

"  You  do  not  know  me,  father,  if  you  fancy  that." 

"You  know  I'll  have  my  way,"  he  retorted. 

"  1  know  you  can  be  headstrong,"  she  responded,  still  calmly, 
"  but  you  forget  that  I  am  your  daughter." 

There  they  stood,  face  to  face,  strong  will  opposed  to  strong 
will,  the  slight  figure  unflinchingly  fronting  the  burly  one. 
Perhaps  the  loftier  nature  conquered  through  its  inlierent 
spiritual  strength  ;  perhaps  the  attorney  gave  way  because  phy- 
sical weakness  was  fast  settling  on  him.  His  reply,  at  all 
events,  was  no  longer  a  stern  command,  but  almost  a  whine  : 

"If  yoa  were  as  like  me  as  you  insinuate  you  would  spurn 
this  fellow  that  slighted  you,  just  as  I  did." 

"  He  did  not  slight  me,"  she  returned  with  emphasis  ;  "  but 
I  sent  him  away  to  test  his  resolution." 

"  Is  that  true  ?" 

The  question,  coming  from  him,  who  knew  her  whole  life, 
and  who  knew  in  especial  her  strict  regard  for  truth,  pained 
and  humiliated  her  so  much  that  she  could  find  no  words  for  a 
reply  ;  so  she  turned  away  and  walked  to  the  house. 

Clinch  meanwhile  mused  :  "A  girl  will  lie  like  a  hired  swearer 
for  her  lover.  I  will  test  the  matter  by  asking  MacNamara 
suddenly.  If  his  story  agrees  with  hers,  when  I  take  him  off 
his  guard,  I  may  believe  it."  In  a  softened  voice  he  called, 
"  Julia  !  come  here  !" 

She  came  quickly  in  response  to  the  old  familiar  tone. 

"  I  have  had  much  to  try  my  temper  to  day,"  he  began 
apologetically,  while  mopping  his  perspiring  face  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, "and  I  believe  I  have  been  a  bit  rougher  with  you 
than  I  ought  or  meant  to  be,  and  I'm  sorry  for  it.  If  I  find 
what  you  tell  me  true"  

He  paused ,  looking  straight  into  her  eyes. 

She  winced  at  the  doubt  again  expressed,  but  would  not  now 
resent  it.    She  met  his  gaze  steadily,  though,  as  she  replied  : 

"  It  is  true." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  he  said  ;  and  when  he  had  clasped  it 
he  retained  it  in  his  own.  "  I  am  weary,"  he  went  on,  "  and 
will  have  to  lie  down  for  a  while  as  soon  as  I  leave  an  order  at 
the  stable." 

He  went  off  towards  the  stable  side  of  the  premises,  leaving 
his  daughter  gazing  after  him  with  mingled  feelings.  And  it 
was  just  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Dowse  came  sidling  up  noise- 
lessly, muttering,  "  I  see  my  way — I  see  my  way  !" 

"  Miss  Julia  I"  he  whispered  almost  into  her  ear. 

She  started,  gave  him  a  glance,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when 
Jimmy,  with  his  customary  astuteness,  uttered  the  one  name  that 
would  have  power  to  detain  her  for  an  instant  near  him  : 

"  Mr.  MacNamara,  Miss  Julia.  ' 

That  was  a  sufficient  spell.     She  did  not  move  ;  but  quickly 

"  What  of  him  ?" 
'      "  You  saw  him  talking  to  me  that  time  just  before  he  went 
away  ¥' 

She  coldly  nodded  assent. 

"  A  message  for  you.  Miss  Julia,  he  gave  me.  His  compli- 
ments, and  would  you  meet  him  to-night  at  eight  in  the  tower 
above,  for  a  reason  he  has  ;  and  would  you  send  him  a  bit  of  a 
note  to  the  Beeches  to  say  whether  you  will  or  not." 

A  hot  flush  overspread  Julia  Clinch's  pale  face.    She  deigned 


no  reply,  and,  without  looking  again  at  Mr.  Dowse,  went  straight 
indoors. 

In  the  privacy  of  her  own  apartment  she  broke  down,  and 
wept  copious  tears  of  mortification. 

"  It  was  most  inconsiderate  of  Willie  to  mention  such  a  thing 
to  that  wretch,"  she  thought.  "But  yet  the  poor  fellow's  re- 
ception by  my  father  was  enough  to  confuse  him  utterly,  so  I 
must  not  blame  him." 

She  pondered  long  and  deeply,  and  at  last  sat  down  to  write 
a  note  to  Willie  MacNamara. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Dowse  had  again  plunged  into  the  shrubbery. 
With  his  peculiar  sense  of  humour  he  muttered  to  himself  that 
only  everyone  knew  the  elder  Clinch  had  planted  it,  he,  Jimmy, 
would  have  been  sure  he  had  done  so  himself  with  a  special  de- 
sign, so  often  this  day  had  he  availed  himself  of  its  shelter  with 
advantage  ;  and  then  he  chuckled  and  rubbed  his  hands  glee- 
fully over  this  conceit,  winding  up  with  a  muttered,  "Dickens 
may  care  who  planted  it  if  I  make  it  mine"  ;  and  there  seemed 
to  Mr.  Dowse  something  excruciatingly  pleasant  in  this  last 
thought,  for  he  laughed  softly  again  and  again,  and  threw  his 
long  body  from  side  to  side  ia  the  utmost  exhilaration,  and 
hugged  himself  as  he  wriggled  all  over  from  his  heels  upward  with 
the  thrill  of  delightful  anticipation. 

These  movements,  however,  he  soon  ceased  ;  and  he  sought 
out  a  spot  from  which  he  could  watch  the  front  of  the  house. 
Here,  with  his  quick  eye  on  the  alert,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
meditation. 

"  Will  she  take  the  bait  ?  If  so,  I  have  her  too  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  great  day's  work — father  and  daughter  both  netted — money, 
ease,  and  beauty  before  me.  Well,  'tis  nearly  time.  I've  done 
many  a  clever  thing,  but  somehow  success  escaped  me  just  as  I 
had  it  in  my  hand.  '  Fortune  favours  fools,'  they  say.  This 
time,  Mr.  Dowse,  she's  favouring  you,  though  you're  not  a 
fool."  He  bowed  gravely  towards  tl^e  house,  muttering, 
"  Your  servant,  Miss  Julia !  If  I  was  beside  you  I'm  sure  I'd 
see  you  writing  a  little  note  ;  and  I  want  to  know  badly  what's 
in  it.  Miss  Julia — I  do  indeed." 

Half  an  hour  passed  away  ;  and  Mr.  Dowse  began  to  grow 
uneasy.  Had  he  failed  1  Surely  if  she  were  going  to  write,  the 
messenger  would  have  been  seat  ere  now.  Had  she  mistrusted 
the  message  as  well  aatjiimself  1  Well,  he  would  be  patient, 
and  wait  longer.  Even  if  he  failed  now,  he  might  see  his  way 
some  other  time. 

A  footman  came  through  the  hall- door,  and  down  the 
avenue.  Dowse  nearly  shrieked  for  joy.  He  allowed  the  man 
to  pass,  and  then  followed  him  on  to  the  highroad  with  hasty 
steps. 

"  James,"  he  said  to  the  man,  "  that's  a  very  particular  letter 
of  Miss  Julia's,  and  I  find  I'll  be  able  to  take  it  myself  to  the 
Beeches  ;  so  you  may  spare  your  legs  and  give  it  to  me." 

The  servant,  assuming  from  this  address  that  Jimmy  had 
first  been  asked  to  bear  the  missive,  replied  without  surprise, 
"  Very  well,  Mr.  Dowse,"  and  gave  up  his  charge. 

"  Now,"  said  Jimmy,  "  as  you  got  the  chance  of  a  few  hours 
out  you  may  as  well  take  advantage  of  it.  Here's  the  price  of 
a  drink  if  you  feel  dry." 

"  Long  life  to  you,  Mr.  Dowse,"  quoth  the  man  as  he  pocketed 
the  half-crown  given  to  him. 

"  Now,"  mused  Jimmy,  "  that  fellow  is  out  of  the  way.  He's 
off  to  the  sheebeen,  and  he'll  not  go  back  while  he  has  a  penny 
left.  He-he  !— how  easy  it  is  to  make  fools  of  them  all !  He's 
certain  I  was  asked  to  carry  it  first.  Such  fun !  Now,  Miss 
Julia,  let  us  see  what  you  say." 

He  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  carefully  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
muttering,  "I'll  have  to  imitate  the  writing  by  and-by  when  I 
want  to  bring  the  note.  Bring  it  I  must,  for  I'm  not  going  to 
leave  myself  in  the  grip  of  the  law.  But  I'll  not  bring  it  now— 
he-he! — oh,  no,  not  just  yet." 

He  looked  keenly  up  and  down  the  road,  and  across  the 
hedges ;  then,  satisfied  that  no  one  was  nigh,  he  opened  the 
note  and  read  : 

"  Dearest  Wiilie— I  had  rather  you  did  not  ask  me  to  meet 
you  so  late  or  in  so  lonely  a  place  ;  but  I  feel  that  my  father's 
discourtesy  requires  some  atonement  to  be  made,  and  therefore  I 
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will  do  as  you  wish.  I  have  good  news  for  you.  Come  pre- 
pared to  escort  me  home. — Ever  your  own  Julia." 

Mr.  Dowse  thrust  the  letter  into  his  breast  pocket  the  mo- 
ment he  had  mastered  its  contents.  Then  he  chuckled  furiously  ; 
and  when  he  was  done  ^^e  observed  to  himself  : 

"  Very  good,  Miss  Julia— wry  good.  You'll  go  to  Carrig- 
aroe — and  so  will  I.    Now  I  see  my  way  in  earnest." 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  THRUSH. 

BY  JOHN  MURDOCK. 


Of  all  the  birds  so  sweetly  telling, 
Telling,  through  each  wood  and  dell, 

Of  the  joy  within  them  swelling, 
None  enraptures  like  the  spell 

Of  that  sweet,  unearthly  music, 
The  song-thrush's  glorious  swell, 
All  melodious — 

Rising,  falling — falling,  rising. 

With  a  human  tone  surprising  ; 

Thrilling,  ringing,  sighing,  dying  ; 

Now  like  waters  running,  flying 

In  campaign  against  the  pebbles, 

Full  of  rippling  murmurous  trebles  ; 

Now  complaining  as  in  sorrow 

That  the  night  were  'fore  the  morrow  ; 

Then  ascending,  joyous  swelling, 

As  a  spring  of  waters  welling  ; 

Full  in  harmony  as  a  bell, 

Or  a  peal  of  bells  that  well 

All  in  unison  are  rung. 

All  melodiously  are  swung. 


THE  MACCARTHY  MORE. 

By  Mrs.  Sadleir. 


Chapter  III. 

Whilst  the  Lady  of  Clancarthy  and  her  fair  daughter,  and  all 
the  friends  of  their  house,  were  bewailing  the  earl's  infatuation 
in  choosing  such  a  husband  for  his  only  child,  and  devising 
means  of  averting  the  blow  that  seemed  ready  to  fall  on  the 
once  royal  sept,  a  gentleman  of  the  MacCarthys,  coming  direct 
from  London,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  past,  made  his 
appearance  before  Sir  Thomas  Norreys,  the  queen's  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  Manster,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Limerick,  to  lodge  cer- 
tain complaints  against  the  Earl  of  Clancarthy. 

This  gentleman's  name  was  Florence  MacCarthy.  He  was 
son  of  the  late,  and  nephew  of  the  present,  MacCarthy  Reagh, 
the  second  in  rank  of  the  three  great  chiefs  of  the  Clan  Carthy. 
Althoutih  still  young,  he  had  served  in  the  late  war  against  the 
rebel  Earl  of  Desmond,  and,  like  his  father  before  him,  Sir 
Donald  MacCarthy  Reagh,  his  character  for  loyalty  was  above 
suspicion.  Much  of  his  time  had  of  late  been  spent  at  the 
English  court,  and,  when  in  Ireland,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  English  officials  in  Cork  and  Limerick.  He  was.  there- 
fore, well  and  no  less  favourably  known  to  Sir  Thomas  Norreys, 
who  received  him  with  the  frank  courtesy  of  the  gallant  soldier 
he  was.  There  were  worse  men  amongst  Elizabeth's  officers  in 
Ireland  than  stout  Sir  Thomas  Norreys,  whose  brother.  Sir  John, 
a  man  of  a  similar  stamp,  he  had  succeeded  in  office,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  the  latter,  a  little  before  the  opening  of  our 
story. 

Florence  MacCarthy  had  a  considerable  list  of  charges  to 
make  against  the  earl.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  lending 
the  aged  spenthrift  large  sums  of  money  on  bond  and  mortgage, 
which  mortgages  the  earl  now  disputed,  and  was  going  to  forfeit 
his  securities  for  the  same.  Amongst  other  bad  treatment  this 
"gentleman  of  the  MacCarthys"  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
his  unscrupulous  kinsman  was  his  violation  of  a  promise  he  had 
made  him  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriase,  whereas  he  was 
now  about  marrying  her  to  Master  Nicholas  Browne. 

"That,"  said  he,  "cannot  now  be  helped,  for  I  hear  the  deeds 


are  signed  and  sealed,  and  only  the  earl's  return  is  awaited  to 
finish  the  business.  But  the  money  1  advanced  to  the  earl  in 
his  needs  I  have  no  mind  to  lose.  NevorthelesB,  if  I  must  be 
the  loser.  Sir  Thomas,  it  would  please  me  better  that  you  should 
be  the  gainer  than  this  thriftless  earl,  whose  loyalty  to  her  gra- 
cious majesty  is  but  loose  and  ill-assured." 

"What  would  you,  then,  Master  Florence?"  inquired 
Norreys. 

"  I  would  transfer  my  claims  on  the  earl's  lands  to  you,  whose 
power  to  enforce  them  is  greater  than  mine." 

Sir  Thomas  shook  his  head.  "To  that  I  say  nay.  Master 
Florence  !  that  country  of  Desmond  is  too  hard  to  reach.  An 
the  MacCarthy  took  it  in  head  to  resist  the  claims,  mine  were 
worth  less  than  yours  in  that  wild  country.  I  like  not  the 
plan." 

"  Truth  to  tell,  it  is  a  wild  country,"  said  MacCarthy  gravely, 
"  I  fear  there  is  little  respect  for  law  or  right  there,  save  that  of 
MacCarthy  More,  as  they  call  the  earl.  But  the  money  1  have 
sunk  there  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  ;  an  you  will  not  take  the 
transfer  of  my  claims,  Sir  Thomas,  I  must  e'en  risk  a  journey 
into  those  parts  of  Kerry  where  the  mortgaged  lands  are  situated, 
hoping  to  receive  somewhat  of  my  rightful  due." 

"You  purpose  going  thither,  then/"  asked  Norreys,  with 
some  hesitation. 

"  With  your  honour's  permission,  and  a  written  order  to  that 
effect.  The  earl  once  returned  to  those  parts,  my  journey  were 
of  small  avail.  The  crafty  old  fox  would  outwit  me  in  the 
matter  of  the  mortgages,  as  he  hath  done  in  that  of  the  mar- 
riage." 

"Is  it  well  assured  that  Master  Browne  will  have  the  earl'a 
daughter  ?" 

"  Ay,  marry,  will  he,  and  his  lands  to  boot.  The  marriage 
troubles  me  but  little,  seeing  that  I,  at  this  present  time,  am 
under  promise  to  marry  the  daughter  of  O'Suilivan  Beai  e,  but 
my  lands  or  my  money  I  would  fain  have  from  the  earl,  to  whom 
I  owe  no  good  will." 

"  O'Suilivan  Beare  !"  repeated  Norrey^  slowly  and  musingly. 

"Ay,  marry.  Sir  Thomas  !  a  fair  lad}'  as  any  in  Munster. " 

The  Vice  President  was  silent  a  moment.  "  The  queen  must 
know  of  this,"  he  said  within  himself,  "  these  alliances  amongst 
the  Irishry  import  her  much." 

Keen  eyes  were  watching  his  face  and  reading  his  thoughts  ; 
a  smile  passed'over  the  face  of  Florence  MacCarthy.  but  the  smile 
vanished,  and  the  face  was  placid  and  composed  as  before,  when 
the  English  general  turned  his  eyes  on  him  again. 

"  May  I  hope  for  the  pass.  Sir  Thomas,  to  go  into  the  earl'a 
country  ?'' 

"I  see  not  why  I  should  withhold  it,"  said  Norreys,  "know- 
ing your  well  assured  loyalty ;  siuce  you  have  been  so  hardly 
dealt  by,  it  is  meet  that  you  should  have  the  means  of  righting 
yourself  in  regard  to  the  mortgages." 

So  the  order  was  written  empowering  "  Mr.  Florence  Mac- 
Cartie,"  as  the  name  was  then  written,  "  to  make  a  journey  into 
the  country  of  Desmond  on  business  appertaining  to  certain  deal- 
ings of  his  with  the  Earl  of  Clancarthy." 

Feuds  and  dissensions  between  the  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
"  the  mere  Irish"  were  always  matter  of  undisijuised  satisfac- 
tion to  the  English  queen  aud  her  officials.  The  prospect  of 
effecting  any  such  result  was  eagerly  transmitted  to  her  English 
Ministers,  either  to  Walsingham,  her  Secretary  of  State,  or  her 
life-long  confidant,  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  as  the  most  accept- 
able item  of  Irish  news.  With  uncommon  pleasure,  therefore, 
did  Sir  Thomas  Norreys  sign  that  order  for  an  undoubtedly 
loyal  gentleman  of  "the  MacCarties"  to  go  into  the  country  of 
the  head  of  his  house  with  such  hostile  purpose.  It  was  truly 
enouraging,  from  an  English  point  of  view,  to  see  such  enmity 
arising  between  two  great  branches  of  the  powerful  Clan 
Carthy, 

It  13  hard  to  say  what  particular  thoughts  were  passing  in 
the  mind  of  this  young  Irish  gentleman,  fresh  from  the  court  of 
London,  as  he.journeyed  on,  with  one  or  two  attendants,  into 
the  remote  regions  of  Kerry.  Considering  the  peculiar  nature 
of  hfs  errand,  it  was  strange  that  he  took  with  him  no  larger 
following.  It  was  well  known  that  ^e  stood  high  in  favour 
with  his  uncle.  Sir  Owen  MacCarthy  Reagh,  and  that  ho  li..d  had 
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command,  during  the  late  war,  of  the  entire  contingent  fur- 
nished by  the  MacCarthys  of  Carbery,  yet  neither  kerne  nor 
gallowglasa  rode  in  his  company  to  the  wilda  of  Kerry  to  en- 
force claims  to  large  tracts  of  land  and  strong  castles  belonging 
to  the  lord  of  all  that  country.  A  bold  man  must  have  been 
Florence  MacCarthy,  for  all  his  bland  courtesy  of  manner,  and 
his  calm,  passionless  face.  With  his  tall,  commanding  figure, 
far  above  the  average  height  of  men,  and  his  air  of  high  supe- 
riority, he  looked  just  the  man  to  maintain  his  own  rights 
against  any  odds,  and  at  any  risk  ;  he  looked,  too,  like  a  man 
who  would  do  nothing  rashly  or  imprudently  ;  yet  here  he  was, 
riding  post  haate  into  the  country  of  MacCarthy  More,  with  in- 
tentions hostile  to  that  chieftain,  yet  having  with  him  but  one 
or  two  attendants,  whose  dress  and  equipments  were  as  unwar- 
like  as  his  own  !  It  was  not  so  that  lords  or  gentlemen  were 
wont  to  travel  in  those  troublous  times  when  on  hostile  purpose 
bent. 

They  were  lovely  scenes  through  which  Florence  journeyed, 
wild  and  fair  and  romantic  as  any  in  Ireland  ;  and  as  the  smile 
of  early  Summer,  breaking  at  intervals  through  the  gray  rain- 
clouds  of  the  parting  Spring,  lit  up  the  mountain  side,  and  the 
rock,  and  ihe  torrent,  the  ancient  woods  and  the  smiling  mea- 
dows by  the  rippling  streams,  the  young  man's  eye  brightened, 
and  a  smile  of  strange  significance  flitted  over  his  handsome 
features.  But  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  were  not  thus  to  be  read  ; 
for  the  face  was  not  a  frank  face — it  was  rather  one  that  had 
from  earliest^  youth  been  trained  to  conceal  what  passed  within. 

What  course  he  intended  to  adopt  for  the  enforcing  of  his 
claims  on  the  earl's  mortgaged  lands,  in  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
prietor, it  were  hard  to  say.  What  man  could  do  by  merely 
legal  means  that  Florence  could  do,  for  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish laws  was  not  small,  and  his  mind  was  naturally  keen  and 
subtle.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  would  not  have  taken 
such  a  journey — at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  ride  all  the 
way  on  horseback,  and  when  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
rendered  travelling  unsafe — had  he  not  a  fair  prospect  of  reap- 
ing some  positive  advantage. 

Let  us  follow  him,  however,  into  Kerry,  and  see  how  he 
managed  to  accomplish  the  arduous  task  he  had  undertaken. 

It  was  late  evening  when  Florence  MacCarthy  and  his  two 
attendants  rode  up  to  the  gate  of  Pallice  Castle.  To  the  warder's 
challenge,  in  Irish,  from  the  gate  tower,  the  answer  from  below 
was,  "  Fineen  MacDonogh,*  with  letters  from  MacCarthy  More, 
in  England." 

Soon  the  heavy  outer  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  light 
of  torches  flashed  out  on  the  darknesp,  revealing  the  three 
horsemen  without  and  the  gray  old  porter  within,  who,  bowing 
low,  conducted  the  visitor  and  his  two  followers  across  thelawu, 
or  court-yard,  to  the  inner  gate,  where  Florence,  dismounting, 
flung  the  re  us  to  a  gilly,  or  horse-boy,  several  of  whom  made 
their  appearance,  and  followed  the  ancient  servitor  of  MacCarthy 
More  up  the  ladder  which  in  many  of  the  Irish  fortresses  of  those 
daysj  led  to  the  hall,  instead  of  the  broad  stone  steps  of  after 
and  more  peaceful  times.  These  ladders  were  merely  hooked 
to|the  walls,  so  that  they  could  easily  be  drawn  up,  in  case  of 
danger  from  without. 

in  the  hall  Florence  found  some  other  "  gentlemen  of  the 
MacCarthys,"  all  inferior  to  himself  in  position,  but  not 
unknown  to  him,  it  would  seem,  for  in  reply  to  their  cool  and 
scarcely  civil  salutation  he  greeted  them  severally  by  name, 
ofi'ering  his  hand  to  each  with  the  warmth  of  a  friend  and  kins- 
man.   But  still  the  cloud  lowered  on  every  brow. 

"  We  little  expected  to  see  you  here,  Fineen  MacDonogh," 
said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  a  gray-headed,  grim  clansman,  who 
had  for  many  a  stirring  year  filled  the  onerous  post  of  seneschal 
to  MacCarthy  More.  ''Queen's  oflicers  are  rare  visitors  to 
Pallice,  and  when  they  come  they  come  unsent  for,  like  the  bad 
weather." 

"Nay,  nay,  Teague,"  said  Florence  cheerfully  and  lightly, 
and  he  would  have  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  shoulder,  but 
it  was  gruffly  shaken  ofl';  "nay,  nay,  my  old  friend,  you  must 
not  call  me  a  queen's  officer.    I  am  plain  Florence  MacCarthy, 


*  Fineen  was  the  Irish  rendering  of  Florence,  and  Mac  Donogh, 
or  the  son  of  Dono'jh,  was  the  gentleman's  clan  name. 


nothing  more,  nothing  less.  It  is  long  since  I  left  the  service  of 
the  English  queen,  and  left  it  for  ever  and  aye." 

"  But  you  did  not  leave  it  till  you  helped  to  leave  the  Desmond 
low,  and  he  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  shame  and 
disgrace  for  a  MacCarthy  to  help  the^  bloody  Sassenagh  against 
the  Geraldine." 

"  But  you  know,  my  good  Teague,  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend  ! 
Let  me  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear." 

Reluctantly  the  old  man  consented,  but  whatever  the  word 
was,  or  rather  the  words,  they  had  the  eflect  of  smoothing 
Teague's  brow,  and  bringing  something  like  a  smile  to  Ms 
weather-bronzed  face.  It  was  clear  he  said  nothing  of  tne 
mortgages. 

Before  any  more  could  be  said,  a  messenger  from  the  countess 
came  with  her  friendly  greeting  to  Florence,  requesting  him  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  the  castle  for  that  night,  and  she  would 
be  glad  to  see  him  on  the  morrow. 

It  must  have  been  an  awkward  predicament  in  which  the 
young  man  found  himself  that  night ;  coming  to  the  Pallice  to 
look  after  his  money  or  property,  and  still  obliged  to  lodge  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  man  whose  dishonourable  dealings  and  utter 
disregard  of  promises  had  rendered  his  coming  necessary.  Yet, 
all  things  considered,  he  put  a  good  countenance  on  the  matter, 
and  bore  himself  as  though  he  came  with  the  best  intentions 
towards  the  earl  and  his  family,  and  had  a  right  to  the  best 
entertainment  the  house  could  afford.  He,  however,  avoided 
the  wine  cup,  and,  pleading  fatigue,  retired  earlier  than  was 
customary  in  that  house,  or  that  time. 

Some  two  hours  after,  when  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
castle,  a  page  tapped  softly  at  the  tower  chamber  to  which 
Florence  had  been  shown  ;  and  the  promptness  with  which  the 
young  gentleman  answered  the  summons,  without  any  change  in 
his  apparel,  showed  that  he  had  been  waiting. 

The  page  bowed,  the  gentleman  motioned  for  him  to  lead  the 
way,  and,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp  which  the  boy  carried, 
they  both  descended  the  stairs  and  traversed  the  large  central 
apartment — which,  on  every  storey,  extended  through  the  entire 
space  within  the  walls  of  the  keep— stopping  at  length  at  a  door 
on  the  farther  side. 

Again  the  page  tapped,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  one  of 
the  Lady  Clancarthy's  waiting- women,  who  immediately  retired 
to  the  inner  apartment,  and  the  countess  herself  advanced  to 
meet  her  visitor.  The  page  remained  at  the  door  as  if  to  guard 
against  intrusion. 

Strange  to  say,  the  meeting  was  rather  friendly  than  other- 
wise. The  countess,  with  the  grave  condescension  of  her  age  and 
rank,  extended  her  hand,  over  which  the  young  man  bowed 
respectfully. 

"You  are  welcome  to  the  Pallice,  Mr.  Florence  MacCarthy," 
she  said  in  English  ;  probably  using  that  language  as  less  likely 
to  be  understood  by  any  of  her  attendants  who  were  within 
hearing.  "  The  letters  you  brought  me  from  MacCarthy  please 
me  well.  I  thank  God  that  Donald  hath  not  wholly  lost  his 
senses." 

"Your  ladyship  agrees,  then,  to  have  that  matter  so  settled  ?" 
said  Florence,  habitually  cautious  in  his  words. 

"Ah!  woe  is  me,"  said  the  countess  sadly;  "my  consent 
imports  but  little  !  Nathless,  there  are  some  few  questions  I 
would  fain  have  answered  before  the  thing  goes  farther." 

"  First  let  me  lead  your  ladyship  to  a  seat !"  The  countess 
bowed,  and  seated  herself,  motioning  her  visitor  to  do  the  same. 

Long  they  talked,  at  first  guardedly  and  with  an  excess  of 
courtesy  on  both  sides,  that  spoke  no  community  of  feeling ; 
gradually,  however,  this  restraint  seemed  to  wear  away,  the 
voices  sank  to  a  lower  and  more  confidential  tone,  and  the  lady's 
face  lost  much  of  its  care-worn  look  as  she  listened  to  the  expla- 
nations, and  hopes,  and  projects  which  the  young  man  rapidly 
poured  forth  in  low,  earnest  tones. 

The  night  hours  passed  away,  and  when,  at  early  morning, 
the  Lady  Ellen  MacCarthy  entered  her  mother's  oratory,  where 
the  priest  was  about  to  commence  Mass,  she  was  surprised  to 
see  the  usual  congregation,  consisting  of  the  countess,  her  own 
and  her  daughter's  female  attendants,  increased  by  the  presence 
of  a  stranger,  a  young  man  of  noble  aspect  and  commanding 
mien.    The  celebration  of  the  Divine  Mysteries  engrossed  all 
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attention,  and  Ellen  scrupulously  avoided  looking  around 
although  the  unwonted  presence  of  a  stranger,  and  such  a 
s  ran"fr,  in  that  secret  chapel  whose  awful  rites  were  forbidden 
by  English  law  under  fearful  penalties,  was  a  cause  of  distrac- 
tion to  the  young  daughter  of  MacCarthy  More  lu  her  ife  of 
stiU  seclusion.  Ever  came  the  thought  into  her  mind,  "  Have 
I  not  seen  that  face  before  1"  and  ever  she  strove  to  bauish  the 
distraction  by  fixing  her  mind  more  steadily  on  the  mystic  rites 
aSompanying  the  g'eat  sacrifice  of  the  new  law  Oh  !  solemn 
and  beautifuf,  and  ineffably  touching,  was  the  celebracion  of  the 
Divine  Mysteries  in  those  penal  days,  when  even  in  the  ancestral 
castle  of  a  mighty  chieftain,  the  descendant  of  a  princely  Ime 
the  lord  of  half  a  province,  it  was  necessary  to  hide  those  sacred 
rites  within  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  ancient  castles  !  In  those 
days,  when  English  laws  had  made  it  a  penal  offence  for  he 
priest  to  celebrate  or  the  laity  to  hear  Mass,  the  fervour  of  the 
faithful  was  equal  to  that  of  the  first  Christians,  whom  in  many 
respects  they  so  closely  resembled.      ,     ^  , 

After  Mass— when  the  oratory  was  left  to  its  solemn  silence, 
and  the  priest  making  his  thanksgiving,  kneeling  on  the  altar 
step-in  the  ante-chamber  of  the  countess  Lady  Ellen  was 
formally  introduced  by  her  mother  to  "Mr.  Florence  Mac- 
Carthy, son  of  Donald  MacCarthy  Reagh.' 

The  meeting  between  the  young  gentleman  and  lady  had  in 
it  nothing  remarkable  ;  neither  appeared  to  take  any  particxilar 
notice  of  the  other.  There  was,  indeed,  a  deeper  colour  than 
usual  on  Ellen's  face,  but  that  was  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
maidenly  modesty  of  one  whose  yoimg  life  had  been  passed  in 
nun  like  seclusion.  It  seemed  as  though  the  young  people  had 
never  met  before,  and  consequently  met  then  as  stranger. 
With  a  half  abstracted  air  Ellen  listened  while  Florence-m 
answer  to  a  question  of  the  countess  as  to  how  he  had  obtained 
permission  to  come  into  Desmond-related  in  a  careless,  off- 
hand way,  how  he  had  represented  to  Sir  Thomas  Norreys  that 
important  law  business  called  him  thither.  Just  then  Lady 
Ellen  chanced  to  look  towards  him,  and  the  meaning  smile  with 
which  he  spoke  of  the  "  law  business"  did  not  escape  her.  She 
met  his  wandering  glance,  and  it  somehow  awoke  recollections 
of  her  earlier  years.  Sdll  she  could  not  remember  having  seen 
the  gentleman  before. 

It  was  not  the  Lady  Clancarthy's  practice  to  appear  with  her 
daughter  atHhe  table  in  the  banquetiug-hall,  where  visitors 
and  dependents  were  wont  to  take  their  meals.  Even  when  the 
earl  was  at  home,  it  was  only  when,  on  special  occasions,  he 
commanded  their  presence,  that  his  wife  and  daughter  made 
their  appearance  at  the  public  table  of  the  household. 

Lady  Ellen  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  told  by  her  mother 
that  day  to  dress  with  unusual  care,  for  they  would  go  to  dinner 
in  the  hall  through  respect  for  their  newly  arrived  guest.  But 
daughters  in  those  days  were  not  wont  to  raise  objections  to 
the  expressed  will  of  parents,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
the  fair  Ellen  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  to  have  the  dull 
routine  of  her  daily  life  even  for  once  varied.  ,  • 

At  dinner,  therefore,  the  ladies  took  their  seats  o^he  dais 
at  the  head  of  the  long  table,  with  Florence  MacCartl^^  at  the 
ri«ht  hand  of  the  countess.  There  were  few  others  at  the  table 
whose  gentle  blood  entitled  them  to  seats  above  the  salt  ;  ot 
that  small  number  was  the  aged  seneschal  and  the  other  chiet 
officers  of  the  earl's  household.  It  was  curious  to  see  the 
change  that  had  come  over  these  followers  of  MacCarthy  in 
their  bearing  towards  Florence,  during  the  few  hoxirs  he  had 
been  in  the  castle.  They  were  now  both  cordial  and  respectful 
in  their  intercourse  with  him,  which  was  all  the  more  strange 
when  one  considered  the  ostensible  object  of  his  visit.  Had  he 
been  making  false  representaiions— imposing  on  the  credulity 
of  those  simple  Kerry  men  1  How  had  he,  who  was  over-night 
received  with  marked  distrust  as  a  friend  of  the  English  con- 
trived, in  the  short  interval,  to  gain  the  contidence  and  good 
will  of  them  all  ?  Had  that  word  whispered  m  the  seneschal  a 
ear  produced  so  surprising  a  result  I 


'  At  the  hospitable  tables  of  the  Celtic  chiefs,  both  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  in  those  feudal  times,  all  the  household  took  their 
seats,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  vassals,  and  tnose  who  were 
not  of  gentle  birth,  sat  at  the  lower  end,  the  salt  m  the  centre  mark- 
ing the  division. 


One  thing  alone  attracted  Lady  Ellen's  notice — for,  not  having 
witnessed  Florence's  first  reception,  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  his  favour  ;  ever  since  th« 
news  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  his  chieftain's  daughter  to 
the  low-born  Englishman  no  sound  of  gladness  had  ever  come 
from  the  harp  of  tlfti  aged  minstrel,  whose  place  of  honour  in 
the  hall  bespoke  the  chief  bard  of  Clan  Caura.  That  day  the 
old  man  struck  his  harp  to  a  bold  and  bhthosome  strain,  and, 
as  though  seized  with  a  prophetic  spririt,  he  broke  all  at  once 
into  a  wild  and  warlike  song  of  triumph  and  exultation. 
Greater  still  was  Ellen's  wonder  when  she  hoard  his  song  of 
welcome  to  the  dark-hairtd  chief  of  the  proud  MacCaura's  line 
who  had  come  to  save  his  master's  house  from  the  dark  doom  of 
sorrow.  With  a  newly  awakened  interest  she  glanced  timidly 
at  their  visitor,  but,  with  a  Hushed  cheek,  she  withdrew  her  eye", 
when  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  face,  with  a  proud 
and  conscious  look.  Confused  and  agitated,  yet  scarce  knowing 
why,  she  remained  silent  during  the  repast,  and  felt  it  a  relief 
when  she  was  again  at  liberty  to  seek  the  quiet  of  her  own 
chamber.  There,  stealing  away  even  from  her  faith fal  Una, 
she  tried  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  that  her  thoughts  had 
become,  and  to  account  to  herself  for  tho  not  unpleasing  excite- 
ment that  had  taken  the  place  of  that  dull  despondency  which 
for  weeks  and  weeks  had  settled  down  upon  her. 

"  What  has  happened  V  said  the  soft  voice  of  Una,  and  the 
little  tire  woman  crept  close  to  her  young  mistress.  "  Will  not 
my  lady  tell  her  faithful  Una  if  any  new  mishap  hath  come  1" 

"I  know  not  what  there  is  to  tell,  Una!"  Lady  Ellen  an- 
swered with  a  puzzled  look.  "  I  know  but  this — that  the  gen- 
tleman whom  we  saw  this  morning  at  Mass  hath  brought  some 
strange  trouble  to  the  house.  Pray  God  it  be  for  good— and 
yet,"  she  added  musingly  as  if  to  herself— "  and  yet  it  must  be 
so,  for  old  Eman's  harp  echoed  to-day  no  sound  of  sorrow." 

Just  then  came  a  message  from  the  countess  that  she  was 
going  for  a  walk  on  the  ramparts,  and  desired  her  daughter  to 
accompany  her. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  battlements  Lady  Ellen 
found  her  mother  and  their  guest.  It  was  a  lovely  evening,^ 
between  day  and  dark,  that  "hour  of  silence  and  of  rest,' 
to  dreaming  poets  dear.  As  they  emerged  from  the  cover  of 
the  roof  on  the  open  ramparts,  and  the  blue  evening  sky  with 
its  first  faint  stars  broke  on  their  view,  MacCarthy,  turning 
to  the  fairy  like  scenes  that  were  gradually  waxing  dim  in  the 
darkening  twilight,  said  in  a  thoughtful  tone  : 

"  How  long  shall  we  call  these  scenes  our  own— we  of  the 
ancient  race  !  How  long  shall  MacCaura  rule  over  Desmond  ?" 

"  Not  long,  I  fear,"  made  answer  the  countess,  "  if  Donald 
may  have  hfs  way.  "  You  have,  doubtless,  heard  of  his  dealings 
with  the  Brownes  in  regard  to  certain  mortgages— as  I  am  told 
the  lawyers  called  them.  If  he  be  not  stopped,  the  Brownes 
will  soon  have  all." 

Florence  MacCarthy  laughed,  and  the  countess  turned  on  him 
a  look  of  inquiry. 

"  I  crave  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  he  said,  "  but  the  Brownes 
are  not  likely  to  \uive  all.  MacCarthy  More  has  borrowed 
money  of  others  besides  the  Brownes,  and  made  over  lands  to 
them— ay,  and  castles  too  !  If  the  Brownes  have  MolahiSe, 
Castle  Loui^h  of  the  MacCarthys  is  as  surely  mine,  with  many  a 
broad  acre  of  the  earl's  country  to  boot  1" 

' '  Thine  !  Castle  Lough  thine  ?"  .  „ 

"  Surely  yes,  dame  Honora  !  as  surely  as  money  can  buy  it.^^ 
"  And  you  came  in  my  father's  absence  to  claim  your  own  1 
exclaimed  Ellen,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

"  Even  so,  fair  lady.    I  came  hither  to  claim  my  own. 
"  Methinks,"  said  the  voung  lady,  the  pride  of  her  race  flash- 
ing from  her  dark  eyes,  "  methinks  it  were  more  becoming  a 
MacCarthy  to  come  on  such  ungracious  errand  when  the  owner 

were  at  home !"  -i       t  j 

A^ain  the  youn?  man  laughed  lightly  and  merrily.  Lady 
Ellen  walked  indignantly  away,  leaving  her  mother  to  continue 
the  subject  or  not. 

(to  be  continued.) 


The  way  a  murderous  attack  is  now  defined  is  :  "  Assault  with 

intent  to  plead  insanity." 
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A  MOTHER'S  PRAYER. 


BY  PENSIVE. 

Virgin  Mary  !  hear  me,  suppliant,  as  I  kneel  before  the  shrine 
Where,  white-robed  in  glory  radiant,  you  enfold  the  Babe  Divine  ! 
While  on  earth,  though  King  of  Heaven,  He  your  every  word 
obeyed — 

Never  will  He  turn  unheeding  from  the  prayer  that  wins  your  aid. 

Plead  for  me,  then.  Virgin  Mother,  hither  coming  day  by  day, 
Heart-sick,  longing  for  some  tidings  from  my  child  that's  far  away  ! 
My  sad  eyes  grow  weary  gazing  through  the  misty  ocean  foam 
Toward  the  sultry  trackless  pastures  where  my  darling  seeks  a  home. 

When  he  left  the  white-walled  farmhouse  close  by  Delvan's  dimpling 
stream, 

To  work  out  in  far  Australia  youthful  manhood's  golden  dream. 
With  grief  suppressed  I  met  the  hour  I  oft  had  feared  would  come — 
The  Irish  mother's  fate  I  knew — her  sons  abroad  must  roam  ! 

With  low-breathed  prayer  to  you,  I  watched,  by  Liffey's  evening 
tide. 

The  barque  that  held  the  widow's  hope  bear  off  to  ocean  wide. 
Sweet  Morning  Star  !  my  loved  one's  path  is  gladdened  by  your  ray  ; 
Then  gain  me  tidings  how  fares  now  my  child  that's  far  away  ! 
October  4. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Mooke. 

Chapter  VII. — (Continued). 

My  father's  character  was  an  assemblage  of  all  those  various 
ingredients  that  meet  and  ferment  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
Irishmen.  Though  brave  as  lion,  his  courage  was  always 
observed  to  be  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  numbers  he  had 
to  assist  him  ;  and,  though  ready  to  attempt  even  the  impossible 
when  alone,  an  adequate  force  was  sure  to  diminish  his  confi- 
dence, and  superiority  in  numbers  over  the  enemy  was  down- 
right fatal  to  him. 

The  pride  which  he  took  in  his  ancestry  was  the  more  grand 
and  lofty  from  being  founded  altogether  on  fancy — a  well 
authenticated  pedigree,  however  noble,  would  have  destroyed 
the  illusion.  He  had  a  vague  idea — in  which  the  schoolmaster 
used  to  help  him  out — of  those  happy  daj's  when  Ireland  was 
styled  the  Island  of  Saints,  and  when  such  of  our  ancestors  as 
were  rtot  saints  were  at  least  kings  and  princes.  Often  would 
he  hold  forth,  amidst  the  smoke  of  his  wretched  cabin,  on  the 
magnificence  of  the  Hall  of  Tara,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
011am  Fodhlah — much  to  the  amusement,  as  I  have  heard,  of 
the  second  Mrs.  Rock,  who,  proud  of  her  own  suspected  descent 
from  a  Crorawellian  drummer,  used  to  laugh  irreverently  both 
at  my  father  and  ^.t  old  011am  Fodhlah. 

I  was  indeed  indebted  for  my  first  glimmering  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland  to  those  evening  conver- 
saziones round  our  small  turf  fire,  where,  after  a  frugal  repast 
upon  that  imaginative  dish,  "  Potatoes  and  Point,"  ray  father 
used  to  talk  of  the  traditions  of  other  times — of  the  first  coming 
of  the  Saxon  strangers  among  us — of  the  wars  that  have  been 
ever  since  waged  between  them  and  the  real  Irish,  who,  by  a 
blessed  miracle,  though  exterminated  under  every  succeeding 
Lord  Lieutenant,  are  still  as  good  as  new,  and  ready  to  be  ex- 
terminated again — of  the  great  deeds  done  by  the  Rocks  in 
former  days,  and  the  prophecy  which  foretells  to  them  a  long 
race  of  glory  to  come — all  which  the  grandams  of  our  family 
would  wind  up  with  such  frightful  stories  of  the  massacres 
committed  by  Black  Tom*  and  old  Oiiver,t  as  have  often  sent 
me  to  bed  with  the  dark  faces  of  these  terrible  persons  flitting 
before  my  eyes. 

His  hospitality  was  ev^  ready  at  the  call  of  the  stranger  ; 
and  it  was  usual  with  us  at  meal  time  (a  custom  still  preserved 
among  the  cottiers  of  the  South)  for  each  member  of  the  family 
to  put  by  a  potato  and  a  drop  of  milk,  as  a  contribution  for  the 
first  hungry  wanderer  that  should  present  himself  at  the  door. 

*  Lord  Strafford,    t  Cromwell, 


Strangers,  however,  to  be  thus  well  received,  must  come  to  pass 
through  our  neighbourhood,  not  to  settle  in  it  ;  for,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  fear  of  their  dispossessing  any  of  the  actual  occupants, 
by  ofi'ering  more  to  the  agent  or  middleman  for  the  few  acres 
each  held  of  him  at  will,*  made  them  objects  far  more  of 
jealousy  than  of  hospitality  ;  and  summary  means  were  always 
taken  to  quicken  their  transit  from  among  us.  When  oppression 
is  up  to  the  brim,  every  little  accident  that  may  cause  it  to 
overflow  is  watched  with  apprehension  ;  but  where  this  feeling 
did  not  interfere,  hospitality  had  its  full  course,  and  a  face  never 
seen  before,  and  never  to  be  seen  again,  was  always  sure  of  the 
most  cordial  welcome. 

Of  my  father's  happy  talent  for  wit  and  humour  I  could  fill 
my  page  with  innumerable  specimens,  all  seasoned  with  that  in- 
describable sort  of  "  vernacular  relish"  which  Cicero  attributes 
to  the  old  Roman  pleasantry.  But  half  the  efi'ect  would  be  lost 
unless  I  could  print  his  face  with  his  joke  ;"  besides,  the  charm 
of  that  Irish  tone  \^ould  be  wanting  which  gives  such  rich  effect 
to  the  enunciation  of  Irish  humour,  and  which  almost  inclines 
us  to  think,  while  we  listen  to  it,  that  a  brogue  is  the  only  music 
to  which  wit  should  be  set. 

The  sort  of  confused  eddy,  too,  which  the  backwater  of  wit's 
current  often  makes,  and  which,  in  common  parlance,  is  called 
a  bull,  very  frequently,  of  course,  occurred  in  my  father's  conver- 
sation. It  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  sort  of  blunder 
among  the  Irish  is  as  difi"erent  from  the  blunders  of  duller  na- 
tions as  the  Bull  Serapis  was  from  all  other  animals  of  the  same 
name  ;  and  that,  like  him,  if  they  do  not  quite  owe  their  origin 
to  celestial  rays,  they  have,  at  least,  a.  large  infusion  of  lunar 
rays  in  them. 

In  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions  from  melancholy  to  mirth 
my  father  resembled  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  seen 
him  and  some  of  my  uncles  bending  for  hours  over  their  spades, 
with  faces  where  Melancholy  seemed  to  have  written  "conces- 
sion k  perpetuite'' — when,  suddenly,  one  of  the  party  would 
jump  up  and  fling  his  spade  in  the  air,  uttering  at  the  same  time 
a  yell  of  mirth,  which  was  echoed  aa  wildly  by  the  rest ;  and 
instantly  the  whole  party  would  take  to  singing  and  capering,  as 
if  that  dancing  madness  which  is  said  to  have  once  seized  the 
tailors  and  shoemakers  of  Germany,  had  suddenly  come  upon 
them  all. 

Contempt  of  life,  which  in  some  places  and  circumstances  is  a 
heroic  virtue,  has  been  in  Ireland  despoiled  of  all  its  merit  by 
our  rulers,  who  have  contrived  to  reduce  the  value  of  existence 
so  low,  that  it  passes,  like  French  assignats,  for  almost  nothing. 
My  father,  of  course,  had  this  fi^eling  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  his  fellow-slaves  ;  and,  rating  the  existence  of  others  at  the 
same  price  which  he  set  on  his  own,  pla5'ed  for  lives  with  his 
masters  as  unconcernedly  as  a  gambling  millionaire  would  for 
sixpences. 

He  could  never,  indeed,  understand  the  horror  that  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  occasional  violences  committed  by  him  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  this  desperate  gauae  between  them  and  their  masters. 
Regarding  his  situation  as  one  of  perpetual  warfare — there 
being  always  two  camps-  in  the  country,  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  of  Captain  Rock — he  looked  upon  all  the  plunder 
and  bloodshed  on  both  sides  but  as  the  usual  and  natural  result 
of  attack  and  reprisal  between  belligerents  ;  nor  could  he  be 
brought  to  conceive  how  his  defeat  of  a  band  of  tithe  proctors, 
or  his  burning  of  an  oppressive  landlord's  corn-stacks,  was  at 
all  different  from  the  surprise  of  a  detachment,  or  the  cutting 
oft'  an  enemy's  supplies  in  regular  warfare. 

Cseaar  is  supposed  to  have  sent  a  million  of  men  out  of  the 
world,  and  Cfesar  is  therefore  a  hero  ;  while  if  Captain  Rock,  in 
what  the  laws  have  taught  him  to  consider  as  fair  fighting  as 

The  misery  of  a  tenure  at  will,  where  there  is  no  confidence  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  may  easily  be  conceived.  "  On 
several  estates  in  the  Highlands,"  says  Colonel  Stewart,  "tenants 
neither  ask  for  leases  nor  are  any  given  ;  yet  improvements  are  car- 
ried on  with  the  same  spirit  as  on  estates  where  leases  are  granted. 
In  the  former  case,  much  of  the  confidence  of  old  times  remains,  the 
landlord's  promise  being  as  good  as  his  bond." — (Sketch  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland).  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  tenant  is  never 
sure  that  his  little  farm  will  not  be  canted,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
to  the  higher  bidder. 
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Casaar's,  puts  a  merciless  "driver"  hors  da  combat,  or  pushes  a 
middleman's  middleman  oflf  his  step  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
tyrants,  he  is  a  ferocious,  brutal,  and  irreclaimable  savage.  This 
my  father  could  never  understand ;  and  if  he  was  wrong,  his 
betters  are  to  blame,  not  he. 

Voltaire  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  united  vices'of  all  ages  and 
places  would  not  equal  the  miseries  inflicted  by  one  sinde  cam- 
paign. What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  Ireland,  whose  whole  his- 
tory, from  beginning  to  end,  is  but  one  long-continued  cam- 
paign— a  warfare,  too,  combining  botli,  the  sources  of  misery 
mentioned  by  Voltaire,  since  it  has  brought  the  vices  of  each 
party  into  play,  as  well  as  their  swords  ? 

To  reproach  a  country  thus  trained,  with  its  riotous  and  san- 
guinary habits — to  expect  moderation  from  a  people  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  rack  of  oppression— is  like  Mercury,  in  ^achylus, 
coolly  lecturing  Prometheus  on  the  exceeding  want  of  good 
temper  and  tractableness  he  exhibits,  while  the  only  grievance, 
forsooth,  he  has  to  complain  of,  is  being  riveted  by  his  legs  and 
arms  to  a  rock,  and  having  a  wedge  of  eternal  adamant  driven 
into  his  breast ! 

(to  be  continued.) 


MY  IRISH  TERRIER. 

BY  ARTANE.  . 

My  Irish  terrier  I  heat  of  friends  ! 

He  follows  my  steps  foul  weather  or  fair  ; 
Whatever  that  fate  to  my  table  sends, 

He  is  always  sure  of  getting  his  share. 
From  my  side  no  coaxing  could  ever  beguile 

My  faithful  dog,  though  the  world  assail ; 
He  looks  r.p  in  my  face  with  a  kind  of  a  smile, 

And  with  joy  he  frisks  and  wags  his  tail. 

There  are  friendships  false,  as  we  find  through  life  ; 

An  empty  purse  will  the  closest  sever  ; 
But  let  there  be  peace,  or  let  there  be  strife. 

My  dog  is  the  same  old  friend  as  ever. 
He  is  just  as  fond  when  my  means  are  poor 

As  when  he  enjoyed  his  heaped-up  measure  ; 
No  tempting  dish  could  his  love  allure  ; 

His  eyes  ever  dance  to  mine  with  pleasure. 

He  jogs  along  by  my  side  for  miles, 

And  lightens  the  way  that  is  still  before  us  ; 
If  a  verse  of  a  song  my  heart  beguiles, 

He  is  sure  to  join  in  with  a  barking  chorus. 
Truest  of  friends  that  ever  I  met  ! 

Best  companion  ! — noue  ever  had  merrier — 
Nothing  on  earth  could  repay  the  debt 

That  I  owe  to  my  faithful  Irish  terrier. 


A  "BEAUTIFUL  PRINCESS," 


In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  though  exactly  in  what 
year  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  all  Paris  was  terrified.  In  less 
than  six  months  thirty  young  men  disappeared  in  the  most  mys- 
terious manner  without  any  clae  to  their  fate  being  discovered. 
They  were  all  young,  all  handsome,  all  rich.  All  h'ad  money  or 
jewels  about  them  when  they  vanished  from  their  usual  abodes 
forever.  In  theFaubourg  Sc.  Antoine  five  f.imilies  of  the  wealthy 
shopkeepers  residing  there  mourned  the  loss  of  their  sons.  The 
eldest  of  these  young  men  was  five-and-twenfy,  theyoungestnine- 
teen.  Their  relatives  made,  as  was  natural,  a  great  clamour,  and 
fearful  stories  were  in  circulation  amongst  the  populac^one  be- 
ing that  a  certain  titled  lady,  greatly  hated  by  the  masses,  in  order 
to  enhance  her  beauty  took  a  daily  bath  of  human  blood. 
Another,  that  certain  innocent  Jews,  who  were  at  that  time 
cruelly  perseeuted,  were  kidnapping  these  young -Christians  to 
crucify  them  upon  a  cross.  Great  trouble  was  caused  by  these 
stones,  and  many  inoffensive  persons  were  brutally  used. 
Moreover,  people  were  afraid  to  go  out  of  doors  after  nightfall, 
and  were  in  terror  if  those  who  were  dear  to  them  were  "absent 
at  unwonted  periods.  Finally  the  king,  appealed  to  by  his  sub- 
jects, summoned  into  his  presence  the  lieutenant-general  of 
police,  reprimanded  him  for  his  neglect  of  ao  important  a  matter, 


and  declared  that  he  should  hold  him  responsible  if  another  of 
his  subjects  disappeared  in  so  mysterious  a  manner. 

The  lieutenat,  greatly  mortified,  having  replied  submissively 
to  the  king,  returned  home  and  sent  for  one  of  his  most  ex- 
perienced and  distinguished  agents —Leooq— and  placed  the 
matter  in  his  hands. 

"  I  depend  upon  you  to  ferret  out  the  mystery,"  he  said,  "  to 
save  me  from  his  majesty's  wrath,  and  to  make  yourself  a  rich 
man." 

He  then  named  a  reward  which  made  Lecoq'a  eyes  sparkle 
with  cupidity, 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can,  monaeigneur,"  he  said,  "  even  if  I  am 
called  upon  to  repeat  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham.  Give  me  eight 
days,  and  I  will  strive  to  place  the  culprits  in  your  hands  by 
that  time." 

Monaeigneur  was  rejoiced  to  hear  so  hopeful  an  answer,  and 
Lecoq  set  about  investigating  the  facts  of  each  case  of  mysterious 
disappearance  which  had  occurred  within  the  year  in  Paris. 

He  discovered  that  save  for  those  whose  bodies  had  after- 
ward been  found  in  the  Seine,  and  who  were  principally  women 
driven  by  poverty  or  disgrace  to  suicide,  the  persons  missini; 
were  all  young  men,  and  all  possessed  at  the  time  of  costly 
valuables  or  money.  This  everyone  knew  ;  but  Lecoq  also 
made  another  discovery.  Each  young  man  had  confessed  to 
some  friend  or  confidant  that  he  was  in  love  with  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  lady  who  had  first  fallen  in  love  with  himself  ;  and 
two  had  exhibited  notes  which  contained  an  appointment  to 
meet  his  fair  one  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Eloi,  which  was  in  a 
very  poor  and  dangerous  quarter  of  Paris.  Having  made  sure 
of  this,  Lecoq  sent  for  his  nephew,  a  very  handsome  young  man 
of  seventeen  years  or  more,  and  held  a  long  interview  with  him, 
in  which  he  made  him  aware  of  his  plans  and  secured  his  assist- 
ance. 

This  nephew,  L'Eveille,  was  perhaps  the  handsomest  boy  in 
Paris.  His  figure  was  already  manly,  and  he  looked  at  least 
two  and  twenty.  He  was  very  graceful,  and  had  wonderfully 
fine  eyes,  and  a  manner  which  won  the  hearts  of  women.  He 
always  dressed  splendidly,  but  hitherto  wich  great  refinement. 
Now  he  suddenly  began  to  appear  in  the  streets  with  gold 
chains  upon  his  neck,  with  another  wound  about  his  hat,  with 
his  fingers  sparkling  with  rings,  with  two  watches  in  his' 
pockets — a  fashion  some  fops  affected  in  that  day — and  with  his 
hands  for  ever  in  his  pockets  jingling  the  money  there.  He 
walked  about  the  streets,  on  the  quays,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuilleriea  and  Luxembourg,  and  in  the  public  galleries,  bring- 
ing himself  into  great  notice  everywhere. 

Leooq's  neighbours,  who  did  not  know  that  he  was  an  agent 
of  the  police,  but  believed  him  to  be  a  quiet  gentleman  who 
had  retired  from  business  on  a  small  fortune,  often  spoke  to 
him  in  warning  tones. 

"Your  nephew  will  bring  misfortune  upon  himself,  M.  Lecoq," 
they  would  say.  "  It  is  no  longer  safe  for  splendid  young  men 
like  that  to  become  so  well  known." 

But  Lecoq  would  reply  that  his  nephew  was  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  himself  or  at  least  thought  so,  and  that  there  was 
no  managing  young  men  by  good  advice,  as  in  his  day.  But, 
all  the  while,  a  number  of  trusty  police  agents  were  following 
j'oung  L'Eveille  in  all  sorts  of  disguises,  and  the  strictest  watch 
was  kept  upon  his  every  action ;  while  the  young  man,  duly 
warned  himself,  was  only  playing  the  part  of  fop  and  idler. 

For  five  days  he  made  an  exhibition  of  himself  in  all  public 
places.  On  the  sixth,  as  he  walked  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuille- 
ries,  he  saw  a  very  beautiful  young  lady  pass  by,  followed  by  an 
old  waiting-maid  ;  for  it  would  have  been  shocking  for  a  young 
lady  to  appear  in  pablic  unattended.  Having  passed,  the  lady 
sat  down  on  a  bench  under  a  tree,  and  calling  her  maid,  whis- 
pered to  her.  They  were  evidently  speaking  of  him,  and  young 
L'Eveille  assumed  all  <he  airs  of  flattered  vanity  on  the  instant. 
He  arranged  the  lace  frills  at  his  wrist  and  throat,  settled  his 
velvet  coat,  played  with  his  gold  chains,  consulted  both  his 
watches,  and  finally  sauntered  slowly  past  the  lady,  casting 
admiring  glances  at  her  handsome  face,  and  jingling  the  gold 
pieces  in  his  pocket. 

The  lady,  on  her  part,  looked  at  him  most  admiringly  ere  she 
arose  and  went  on  her  way,  followed  by  her  servant. 
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L'Eveille  lingered  after  she  was  »one,  for  he  began  to  fancy 
that  he  was  about  to  solve  the  riddle  of  those  mysterious  dis- 
appearances which  had  caused  such  consternation.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken.  In  a  few  moments  the  old  servant  came  hurrying 
back,  and  pretended  to  search  for  something  under  the  tree 
where  the  lady  had  seated  herself.  L'Eveille  sa.w  that  she  con- 
tinually kept  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  sauntering  forward, 
inquired  what  she  was  looking  for. 

A  bracelet  my  young  lady  dropped — and  here  it  is,"  said  the 
old  woman,  pretending  to  pick  something  from  the  ground,  and 
showing  him  a  bracelet  she  ha4  all  the  while  held  in  her  hand. 

A  plot  of  some  sort  was  in  progress.  L'Eveille  felt  excited 
and  interested  beyond  all  his  former  experiences. 

"It  is  a  bracelet  the  prince,  my  lady's  father,  gave  her,"  said 
the  old  woman.  "Ah!  you  may  well  stare,  My  lady  is  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  Polish  prince,  who  has  already  made  her 
wealthy,  and  who  will  leave  her  an  immense  fortune.  Happy, 
indeed,  will  be  the  husband  of  that  beautiful  young  lady  of 
mine.  She  has  had  a  thousand  ofi'ers,  but  she  has  refused  them 
all.    I  think  she  has  lost  her  heart  at  last,  however." 

"  Indeed — may  I  ask  to  whom  ?" 

"  My  lady  remarked,  as  we  walked  away,  that  she  had  never 
seen  so  handsome  a  young  man  as  monsieur,"  replied  the  old 
woman. 

L'Eveille  assumed  an  expression  of  delight.  He  drew  a  piece 
of  gold  from  his  pocket  and  put  it  into  the  old  vvoman's  hand. 

"  Where  shall  I  see  her  again  V  he  said.  "  I  confess  I  have 
lost  my  heart  also." 

"Go  to-night  to  the  church  of  St.  Germain,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, "  and  stand  near  the  principal  door.  My  lady  will  come 
there  to  prayers.  You  may,  perhaps,  get  an  opportunity  of 
showing  her  your  admiration.  The  prince  would  kill  me  if  he 
knew,  but  monsieur  is  so  handsome  that  I  cannot  resist  him." 

"Dress  yourself  as  finely  as  you  can,"  added  the  old  woman. 
"  Remember,  my  mistress  is  a, Polish  princess  ;  she  is  used  to 
elegance  of  costume  and  much  jewellery." 

"  Accursed  witch,"  jsaid  the  young  man  to  himself,  "  thus  you 
have  beguiled  mamy  poor  fools  ;"  but  aloud  he  answered  ;  "  Oh, 
indeed,  1  am  afraid  of  neither  prince  nor  princess.  My  father 
is  a  very  wealthy  gentleman  at  Mars,  and  1  a;n  here  to  attend 
the  lectures  at  the  university.  I  have  been  here  only  a  few  days, 
and  my  father  is  generous.  I  have  two  hundred  pistoles  in 
my  purse,  and  I  am  always  well  provided.  I  am  a  match  for  any 
prince,  but  I  adore  the  young  lady,  and  I  shall  look  my  best,  be 
assured." 

So  they  parted.  L'Eveille  ran  home  to  his  uncle  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  begun  to  fathom  the 
mystery,  and  Lecoq  was  of  his  mind.  But  now  he  began  to  be 
anxious  about  the  young  man,  who  would  soon  be  exposed  to 
the  dangers  which  had  been  the  destruction  of  those  other 
young  residents  of  Paris,  and  he  himself  joined  the  trusty  band 
of  police  agents  who  guarded  L'Eveille. 

A  little  whi'e  after  dark,  the  young  man,  gorgeously  attired, 
went  forth  to  meet  his  adventure.  He  took  his  way  at  once  to 
the  church  of  St.  Germain,  and  having  waited  there  for  a  few 
moments,  saw  approaching  him  a  miserably  ragged  beggar 
woman,  leaning  on  a  stick,  who,  cautiously  putting  back  a  hood 
that  hid  her  face,  showed  him  the  features  of  the  well-dressed 
maid-servant  who  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  gardens. 

"  What  an  object  you  have  made  of  yourself,"  said  he.  "I 
should  never  have  known  you." 

"It  was  a  necessary  precaution,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  The 
prince  is  coming  to  Paris,  and  the  princess  did  not  come  with  me 
to  pray  in  the  church.  But  I  have  good  news  for  you.  She  has 
consented  to  see  you  for  once,  and  if  you  prove  a  really  good 
match  doubtless  the  prince  will  give  consent  to  your  marriage. 
Only  he  must  not  know  of  this  meeting." 

"  But  why  do  you  dress  like  a  beggar  ?"  asked  L'Eveille. 

"  So  many  are  on  the  watch,"  said  the  old  woman.  "My 
lady  has  a  thousand  admirers.  Oh,  I  cannot  explain,  but  if  you 
want  to  see  her  you  can  do  so  this  evening — that  is  all.  The 
Princess  Jabrouski  knows  you  are  beautiful,  but  how  can  she 
tell  whether  you  are  witty  enough  to  be  her  husband  unless  you 
talk  to  her  a  while  1  and  she  is  very  witty  herself." 

"My  poor  predecessors  must  have  had  very  little  intellect  to 


be  imposed  upon  in  this  shallow  way,"  said  L'Eveille  to  himself  ; 
but  he  followed  the  old  woman. 

Behind  the  two  came  Lecoq,  trembling  with  terror.  His 
minions  were  scattered  here  and  there  ;  some  disguised  as 
workmen,  some  as  beggars.  They  left  the  good  quarters  of  the 
city  and  entered  the  most  hideous  street  ot  the  worst  part  of 
Paris.  Here  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Eloi,  and  near  it  stood  a  tall, 
well  built  house,  of  which  every  shutter  was  closed. 

"  My  princess  has  a  palace  at  home,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"  Here  she  only  lives  temporarily.  Now,  will  Monsieur  permit 
me  to  bandage  his  eyes  i" 

"  On  no  account,"  cried  L'Eveille.  He  felt  no  fear,  with  his 
senses  about  him  ;  but  his  caution  forbade  him  to  allow  himself 
to  be  blindfolded.  After  a  little  pause,  the  old  woman  gave  up 
her  efforts  to  induce  him  to  allow  her  to  tie  a  blue  handkerchief 
over  his  eyes,  and  bade  him  remain  without  the  door,  that  she 
might  mention  his  arrival  to  the  princess. 

After  the  old  woman  had  vanished,  Lecoq  rushed  out  of  the 
darkness  and  silently  pressed  his  nephew's  hand,  whispering 
"Courage!'' 

By  this  time  young  L'Eveille  felt  that  he  had  need  of  all  hia 
presence  of  mind.  He  grasped  the  pistol  hidden  in  his  bosom, 
and  saw  that  the  whistle  which  was  to  be  the  signal  that  he 
needed  aid  was  safe  within  reach,  as,  the  door  being  once  more 
opened,  the  old  woman  led  him  into  a  passage  in  which  no  light 
glimmered,  and  up  a  staircase  veiled  in  utter  darkness.  However, 
nothing  occurred  to  him  until,  a  door  being  opened,  he  found 
himself  in  a  gorgeous  apartment  furnished  in  tlie  most  sump- 
tuous style  of  the  day,  where,  from  a  sofa  covered  with  crimson 
satin,  the  princess  herself  arose  to  greet  him.  She  was,  in  the 
attire  she  now  wore,  the  most  beautiful  of  women.  She  blazed 
with  jewels,  and  her  wonderftil  white  skin,  great  black  eyes,  and 
golden  hair  was  unlike  anything  the  b(  y  had  ever  seen.  As  he 
gazed  at  her  he  forgot  his  mission,  and  believed  that  this  exqui- 
site young  princess  had  actually  fallen  in  love  wit'n  him,  that  she 
was  all  her  maid  had  declared — wealthy,  high  born,  and  pure — 
and  that  he  only  desired  to  make  her  hia  wife.  In  his  delirium 
he  cast  the  whistle  from  him,  uncocked  the  pistol,  and  stood 
defenceless  in  her  presence.  Meanwhile  she  smiled  and  begged 
him  to  be  seated.  He  sat  beside  her  and  she  gave  him  her  hand. 
He  pressed  hia  lips  upon  it,  and  vowed  that  he  adored  her. 

Meanwhile  Lecoq  was  becoming  terribly  alarmed,  and  had  set 
his  force  to  work.  They  had  brought  a  ladder  from  a  neigh- 
bouring house- builder's  yard,  and  set  it  against  the  window. 
Lecoq  had  mounted  it,  with  an  ax?,  and  stood  ready  at  a  signal 
to  batter  in  the  shutters.  Other  men,  well  armed,  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder  ;  but  no  signal  came.  The  boy  had  lost 
his  senses  in  admiration  of  his  Polish  princess. 

At  last  she  arose,  and  begged  him  to  pardon  lior  absence, 
while  she  ordered  a  little  refreshment  ;  and  as  she  glided  from 
the  room,  the  young  man  began  to  remember  that  there  was, 
after  all,  something  mysterious  about  the  aflair.  He  examined 
the  room ;  it  was  hung  with  drapery  of  yellow  silk,  and  across 
one  corner  fell  a  portiere.  An  impulse  to  look  behind  it  pos- 
sessed him.  He  drew  it  back,  and  to  his  horror  saw  before  him 
a  sort  of  cabinet  or  cupboard,  in  which  were  placed  in  a  row,  on 
a  number  of  metal  dishes,  .thirty  heads — each  one  that  of  a  young 
and  once  handsome  man,  now  pallid  with  death,  and  preserved 
by  some  embalming  process.  At  this  sight  horror  possessed  the 
poor  boy.  He  flew  to  the  door  ;  it  was  locked.  He  looked  for 
his  whistle  ;  it  was  gone.  He  felt  for  his  pistol,  but  the  horrible 
faces  staring  down  at  him  robbed  him  of  all  courage,  and  at 
that  ins^nt  the  curtain  through  which  the  princess  had  van- 
ished parted,  and  three  hideous  ruffians  entered  the  room. 

At  the  same  moment,  however,  Lecoq,  terrified  beyond  bearing, 
brought  his  axe  down  upon  the  sash  from  without ;  the  shutter 
crashed  inward  and  the  men  without  rushed  in.  They  were  well 
armed  and  well  reinforced  from  below ;  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  terrible  household  was  under  arrest  and  L'Eveille  in 
safety. 

The  records  on  the  documents  in  the  archives  of  police  set 
forth  the  fact  that  a  number  of  desperate  malefactors  had  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  assassination  and  robbery  ;  that  the 
bodies  of  their  victims  were  sold  to  surgeons,  and  their  em- 
balmed heads  to  German  amateurs  of  the  science  of  craniology, 
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then  in  its  infancy.    The  men  were  hung,  but  by  some  means 
the  woman  escaped,  and  the  whole  affair  was  hushed  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  even  the  executions  being  secretly  performed,  the  | 
Government  dreading  the  effects  of  such  horrors  on  the  minds 
of  the  excitable  people. 


IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 


I  sat  in  the  gloaming  when  shadows  were  falling, 

And  over  the  hillside  the  evening  star  shone  ; 
Away  in  the  distance  soft  voices  were  calling, 

And  calmly  beneath  me  the  river  flowed  on. 
My  cheek  felt  the  sweet,  cooling  breath  of  the  night-wind 

Which  rnfHed  so  gently  the  river's  soft  breast. 
And  played  'mong  the  trees,  with  its  breath  scarce  disturbing 

The  timorous  leaves  from  their  evening  rest. 

The  shadows  fell  faster  as  over  the  landscape 

Night  spread  its  brOad  mantle  of  darkening  hue  ; 
Yet  still  where  the  outlines  of  earth  met  the  heavens 

More  brilliant  the  light  of  that  beacon-star  grew. 
It  seemed  as  the  emblem  of  faith  to  my  spirit — 

A  guide  through  the  shadows  and  mists  of  the  world — 
With  its  glory  illuming  the  way  to  that  goal  where 

The  standard  of  God  is  by  angels  unfurled. 


THE  HEIRESS. 


By  M. 
Author  of 


A.  Fleming, 
"Drifted  Apart.' 


Chapter  XXXII. 
Early  that  Autumn  there  is  a  fashionable  wedding  in  New 
York,  and  the  beautiful  heiress,  Miss  Oiga  Ventnor,  is  the 
bride.  The  bridegroom,  personally,  is  unknown  to  fame,  but 
the  "dear  five  hundred"  can  see  for  themselves  that  he  is  a 
stately  and  distinguished-looking  gentleman,  and  this  goes  far 
to  condone  his  obscurity.  His  name,  too,  tells  for  him — one  of 
the  fine  old  names  of  the  South — "  flue  old  family,  my  dear, 
impoverished,  as  so  many  fine  old  families  have  been,  by  the 
recent  war,"  &c.  That  the  bride,  in  white  satin  and  point  lace, 
and  orange  blossoms  and  diamond  stars,  looks  lovely,  you  know 
before  I  tell  you.  That  the  wedding  presents  are  numerous 
and  splendid,  the  wedding  breakfast  a  triumph  of  culinary  art, 
that  the  speech  of  the  bridegroom  is  notable  among  stammering- 
bridal  speeches — are  not  these  things  written  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  books  of  Jenkins — have  you  not  read  it  all  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  shall  I  bore  you  with  a  twice-told  tale  1  "  Imme- 
diately after  breakfast  the  happy  pair  departed  for  Europe," 
&c. ,  &c. 

Thus  far  Olga  and  Geoffry.  Mrs.  Abbott  and  Leo  go  back  to 
their  suburban  retreat,  their  birds,  their  books,  their  piano, 
their  quiet  life.  Abbott  Wood  knows  no  change — Mrs.  Hill  still 
reigns  supreme.  Joanna  is  right  in  her  prediction  that  Leo's 
mother  will  never  again  dwell  within  its  walls. 

"  All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died  are  haunted 
houses." 

Abbott  Wood  is  to  her  a  haunted  house — haunted  by  terrible 
memories  and  a  dreadful  death. 

For  Frank  Livingston,  he  goes  to  New  York,  sets  up  his  easel 
and  atelier,  and  goes  to  work  with  an  energy  and  will  that 
astonish  his  friends.  His  lazy  insouciance  is  goye — he  is  a 
holiday  artist  playing  at  picture- making  no  more.  What  is 
given  him  to  do,  he  does  with  all  his  might.  It  is  no  great 
thing,  perhaps — he  is  no  embryo  Raphael  or  Dore — but  his  best 
he  does.  And  he  has  a  fair  success.  He  paints  a  picture  that 
Winter  that  is  exhibited,  and  criticised,  and  a  good  deal  talked 
about.  Belter,  a  very  rich  man,  and  a  patron  of  native  talent, 
buys  it  at  a  fancy  price.  It  is  a  twilight  scene — some  bare  browu 
fields,  a  dreary  expanse  of  arid  marsh,  a  gray  frowning  sky,  a 
chill  wind — you  can  fed  the  chill  rustling  of  the  reeds  and  sedge 
grass — a  broken  rail  fence,  and  a  barefoot  girl  leaning  upon  it. 
Her  wild  hair  blows  in  the  wind,  her  face  is  wan  and  unchild- 


like,  her  eyes,  fixed  on  the  far-off  sky-lino,  have  a  mournful, 
appealing,  dog-like  look.    It  is  called  "  Heart- Hungry." 

It  is  Joanna,  of  course,  as  he  has  often  seen  her,  in  the  days 
when  he  thought  of  her  so  little.  He  thinks  of  her  now,  almost 
more  than  of  anyone  else,  with  mingled  affection,  admiration, 
and  remorse.  How  noble  she  is,  how  generous,  how  great  of 
heart  !  He  feels  that  he  could  never  have  made  her  happy  ;  her 
nature  is  too  noble  for  his.  As  man  and  wife  they  would  have 
jarred.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  All  he  can  do  is  to  try  by  con- 
stant hard  work  to  approach  ever  so  little  nearer  her  level.  He 
paints  other  pictures,  and  they  sell.  He  is  fairly  successful, 
and  each  now  success  spurs  him  on  to  still  further  endeavours. 

Of  Leo  he  sees  nothing  ;  in  those  busy  days  he  has  little  time 
for  visits,  and  besides— well,  besides  there  is  a  long  f^iture  for 
all  that. 

Spring  comes — May,  June. 

With  the  end  of  June  return  the  wedded  pair,  looking  happy 
and  handsome,  and  absorbed  in  each  other  of  course.  Almost 
immediately  they  go  to  Brightbrook.  The  Ventnors  are  to  fol- 
low in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  Mrs.  Abbott  and  Leo  have  pro- 
mised to  spend  the  holidays  with  them.  Mrs.  Abbott  is  dying 
for  her  son,  Mrs.  Ventnor  for  her  daughter.  So  once  more  they 
are  all  to  be  reunited,  the  happiest  household  in  the  world. 

It  is  Frank  Livingston  who  drives  Olga  down  to  the  station 
to  meet  the  expected  guests.  The  colour  flushes  into  little 
Leo's  face  at  sight  of  him— it  is  a  surprise— nothing  has  been 
said  of  his  coming. 

"  And  indeed  he  did  not  want  to  come,"  says,  severely,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Lamar.  She  makes  the  moat  charming  and  radiant  of 
young  matrons.  "  We  had  almost  to  tear  him  by  force  from 
his  beloved  studio.  You  may  see  for  yourself  how  badly  he 
is  looking— quite  old  and  ugly.  And  he  used  to  be  fairly  good- 
looking — now  used  he  not,  little  Leo  1" 

And  of  course,  at  this  malicious  home-thrust,  poor  little  Leo 
is  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  wishes  the  carriage  would 
open  and  swallow  hor.  Frank  laughs  lazily.  He  is  looking 
rather  thin,  but  perfectly  well  in  all  other  respects.  And  there 
is  an  expression  of  manliness,  of  gravity,  of  determination,  on 
his  handsome  face,  which  is  new  and  extremely  becoming. 

"  His  latest  work  of  art,"  says  Olga  Lamar,  on  the  back  seat, 
to  Leo,  "  is— guess  what  ]  A  picture  of  ijou.  It  is  painted  from 
memory,  and  the  commission  is  mine — as  you  looked  in  your 
bridemaid  dress,  dear — I  never  saw  you  look  so  pretty  as  you 
did  that  day.  What  a  trick  the  child  has  of  blushing  !  He  has 
brought  ii  down  with  him,  and  will  finish  ic  here.  It  is  for  my 
particular  sitting-room.  Do  you  know  we  are  going  to  live  in 
Brightbrook,  and  Goofi'ry  will  actually  practise  in  the  village. 
They  want  a  doctor,  and  he  wants  work.  Of  course  we  will  go 
to  New  York  in  Wiuter,  but  to  all  intents  and  purpo.^^es  the  villa 
will  be  home.  Home  !  Is  it  not  a  sweet  word  I  We  are  en- 
larging and  improving  it  in  a  number  of  ways.  And  we  are 
goin  to  settle  down  into  the  most  humdrum  Darby  and  Joan 
fife  you  can  imagine.  And  speaking  of  Joan,  reminds  me  of 
Joanna— dear  Joanna  !  Geofl'ry  had  a  letter  from  her  last 
night,  and  oh  !  Leo,  she  will  not  come.  Says  she  is  gomg  to 
England  for  the  Summer,  her  mother  wishes  to  visit  her  native 
land  once  more.  Is  it  not  too  bad  1  And  I  counted  so  confi- 
dently on  her  spending  -July  and  August  with  us.  But  so  it 
ever  is.  I  would  have  my  life-pictures  like  Queen  Elizabeth's 
portrait,  without  shadow,  and  it  cannot  be.  Joanna  is  the  gray 
background  this  time,  and— yes— the  fact  that  Abbott  Wood  is 
still  without  a  mistress.    But  yet— I  live  in  hope  !" 

She  runs  on  gaily,  and  laughs  down  in  Leo's  sombre  soft 
eyes.  She  is  so  radiantly  happy— this  fair  Princess  Olga— in  her 
new  life,  that  she  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  baptism  of 
brightness  and  beauty. 

Next  morning  the  famous  picture  ia  displayed— a  soft-eyed, 
sweet- faced  girl  in  white  silk  and  laces,  with  white  flowers  in 
her  dusky  hair.  In  the  shy,  wide-open,  wondering-looking  eyes, 
there  is  an  unconscious  touch  of  pathos. 

"Is  it  not  charming?"  Olga  cries;  "and  do  you  not  fall  in 
love  with  yourself,  little  Leo,  only  to  look  at  it !  I  do.  Xni 
what  have  you  got  that  pleading  look  in  your  eyes  for,  and  why 
do  you  seem  as  if  you  were  waiting  for  something  or — some- 
body ?    Perhaps  the  artist  knows.     Did  she  look  like  that  on 
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my  wedding-day,  Frank  ?  As  groomsman  you  ought  to  know. 
How  do  you  like  yourself,  Leo  f 

"It  is  much  too  pretty,"  Leo  answers,  blushing,  of  course  ; 
"it  is  dreadfully  flattered.  But  I  like  to  be  flattered— in  that 
way,  I  think." 

"  You  do  really  think  it  is  flattered,"  Livingston  says,  a  few 
minutea  later. 

He  is  adding  some  finishing  touches  to  the  likeness,  and  has 
asked  her  to  remain.  The  others  have  moved  away— they  are 
alone,^  with  only  the  Summer  wind  swinging  the  roses  outside 
the  window,  the  bees  booming,  and  vhe  biids  chirping. 

"  Indeed  I  do— grossly.  And  that  expression— I  am  sure  I 
never  looked  like  that,"  with  a  little  pout,  "  so  sentimental,  and 
lackadaisical,  and  all  that." 

"Is  it  lackadaisical  ?"  says  the  artist,  laughing.  "Then  I 
think  I  like  lackadaisical  looks.  But  you  really  did  wear  just 
that  pathetic  expression.  It  was  a  sentimental  occasion,  you 
know— and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  yt)u  often  have  that  waiting, 
wistful  look.  It  becomes  great,  dark,  Syrian  eyes,  I  think. 
Do  you  know  you  have  real  Oriental  eyes,  Leo— long,  almond- 
shaped,  velvet-black." 

"  I  think  I  must  look  like  a  Chinese,"  remarks  Leo,  resign- 
edly. "  They  have  almond  eyes,  have  they  not  ?"  But  while 
she  laughs  she  tingles  to  her  finger  ends  with  delight. 

"  You  look  like  what  you  are — the  fairest,  dearest  darling  in 
all  the  world  !  Leo  !" — he  throws  down  brush  and  maul-stick, 
and  takes  both  her  hands,  with  a  sudden  impulse  that  flushes 
his  blonde  face  and  fires  his  blue  eyes — "  don't  you  know  ? — I 
love  you !" 

"Oh!"  says  Leo,  with  a  sort  of  gasp,  and  tries  to  draw  her 
hands  away.  She  turns  pale  now,  instead  of  red,  it  is  so  sud- 
den— and — somehow  he  looks  so  overwhelming. 

"  Have  I  startled  you  ?  Dear  little  Leo  !  You  were  always 
easily  startled,  I  remember.  I  do  not  know  that  I  meant  to 
speak  this  morning,  but  the  love  we  hide  so  long  all  in  a  mo- 
ment breaks  its  bounds  and  overflows.  I  love  you  !  You  are 
not  angry  that  I  say  this  I' 

"  No,"  Leo  says,  and  laughs  nervously — "  only  curious.  To 
how  many  more  have  you  said  it,  I  wonder  V  I 

"  Yes,  I  have  said  it  to  others,  buc  I  do  not  think  I  ever  ■ 
meant  it  until  to-day.  I  have  deceived  myself  before,  and  taken  ' 
passing  fancies  for  love  ;  that  is  one  reason  why  I  have  waited 
so  long  before  speaking  to  you.  It  is  no  passing  fancy  now — I 
love  you.  I  have  little  to  offer,  but  at  least  I  have  enough  to 
put  me  beyond  the  suspicion  of  fortune-hunting.  What  I  have 
I  lay  at  your  feet,  with  my  heart,  my  life.  Will  you  take  them, 
Leo  V 

And  Leo's  answer  ?  Well,  it  is  not  in  very  coherent  words, 
but  it  is  very  intelligible.  One  look  of  the  soft,  shy  eyes,  one 
droop  of  the  bluahing  face,  and  theu  that  face  is  hidden  on  Mr. 
Livingston's  velvet  painting- blouse,  and  broken  murmurs  issue 
from  Mr.  Livingston's  moustached  lips,  of  which,  "  My  darling  ! 
my  love  !  my  Leo  !"  are  the  only  distinct  articulations  the 
listening  robins  and  bluebirds  can  catch. 

(to  be  continued.) 
  i 

SONG.  I 

CLONTARF,  ! 

0  Erin,  my  country  !  dear  home  of  my  fathers  ! 

I  must  leave  thy  green  valleys  and  "swift  sparkling  rills  ! 
As  I  stand  on  the  deck,  while  the  night  round  me  gathers, 

I  take  my  last  look  on  thy  dear  green-clad  hills  ! 
Around,  all  around  me,  the  wild  ocean's  foaming  ; 

Above  me  the  moon  shines  resplendent  and  bright ; 
Ah  !  soon  in  a  far  foreign  laud  I'll  be  roaming  ; 

Dear  home  of  my  fathers  !  dear  Erin  !  good  night. 

0  Eria  !  dear  Erin  !  my  heart  is  nigh  broken  ! 
While  our  ship  glides  along  o'er  the  wild  foaming  sea 

1  clasp  to  my  bosom  a  last  parting  token — 

A  spray  of  green  shamrock  as  emblem  of  thde. 
The  days  of  my  boyhood  in  dreams  will  return — 

They'll  bring  back  your  green  hills  and  valleys  of  light ; 
And  I'll  sing  your  sweet  songs,  and  in  sadness  I'll  mourn  ; 

Dear  land  of  the  shamrock  -J  sweet  Erin  J  good  night,  i 


A  CHAPTER  ON  ENNUI. 

By  a  Subject. 


The  speech  of  England  has  no  name  for  the  state  of  feeling 
represented  by  the  French  word  ennui.  It  means  a  good 
many  things  (much  too  many) — cynicism,  discontent,  pessimism, 
ill-nature,  and  so  on.  The  unhappy  person  afflicted  with  it  is 
sullen  and  averse  from  conversation,  and  does  not  see,  for  the 
moment,  the  raisoii  d'etre  of  sociability.  The  good  qualities  of 
his  friends  appear  diminished  to  his  perception  ;  the  bad  points 
assume  tremendous  proportions.  He  sometimes  doubts  the 
good  of  existence,  and  perhaps  not  infrequently  votes  it  a  mis- 
take. In  the  range  of  his  vision  is  no  variety  capable  of  revivi- 
fying his  drooping  sensibilities.  What  is  this  murky  globe  of  a 
world  after  all  ?  Now  he  has  been  some  decades  of  years  an 
observer  of  its  phases,  and  all  that  his  experiences  have  left 
with  him  is  a  sediment  of  chagrin.  If  all  this  time  has  dis- 
closed no  solid  satisfaction  in  life,  surely  its  reduplication  will 
do  no  more.  The  sight  of  a  cheerful  man  oflends  him.  "  Look 
at  that  humbug  of  a  fellow,"  he  inwardly  communes  ;  "  sea 
what  efforts  he  makes  in  order  to  appear  cheerful  and  happy, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  superficial  rogue  has  no  more  rest  at 
the  basis  of  all  this  frothy  merriment  than  another.  I  should 
just  like  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  is  a  fool."  Furthermore, 
our  man  does  not  care  to  meet  his  friends  ;  he  wishes  that  they 
would  not  disturb  his  sensible  meditations.  Why  don't  they 
stay  'at  home  like  him,  and  not  go  seeking  after  silly  distrac- 
tions in  their  neighbours'  houses  1  He  has  scarcely  volition 
enough  to  impel  him  to  a  walk  ;  if  he  goes,  it  must  be 
alone.  You  may  then  know  him  by  a  certain  curl  on 
his  upper  iip^  a  frightened  expression  about  the  eyes,  and 
a  general  hurry  to  get  beyond  the  precincts  of  humanity  into 
some  leafy  solitude  or  other,  where  his  thoughts  may  pursue 
uninterrupted  their  usual  train.  Nature  is  out  of  all  harmony 
for  him;  to  his  "jaundiced  eye  all  order  festers."  Nobody 
pleases  him  ;  but  the  generality  of  mankind  are  muffs — milk- 
sops— bees — dogs — sparrows — brutes. 

The  best  of  the  matter  is,  that  our  friend  meets,  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  his  experience,  some  individual  who  comes  up 
to  his  ideal,  and  upon  whom,  forthwith,  he  lavishes  all  sorts  of 
favours  and  elogiums.  Then  the  sluices  of  reserved  aSections 
are  drawn  up,  then  the  sacred  doors  of  that  pectoi-al  sanctuary 
are  thrown  open  wide.  The  pent-up  stream  of  feeling  at  last 
comes  rushing  forth  with  great  volume  and  impetuosity.  He 
loses  no  opportunity  of  revealing  his  worth,  bat  at  the  same 
time  keeps  a  jealous  eye  on  the  character  of  the  return  which  is 
made  to  him  :  nothing  less  will  do  t^iau  devotion  that  knoweth  not 
limit,  love  undivided  and  enduring.  Such  a  return  he  fancies 
himself  receiving,  and  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  illusion  he 
goes.  The  world,  to  be  sure,  is  a  desert  still,  but  it  is  now  hal- 
lowed and  endeared  for  him  by  the  presence  of  this  embodied 
luminosity.  In  his  daily  musings  he  cannot  help  chanting  in- 
termittently to  himself  this  sweet  quatrain  of  a  certain  classic 
poet,  the  aspiration  of  which  has  been  realised  for  him  specially  : 

Perhaps  the  future  may  reserve  for  me 
A  happiness  whose  hope  1  now  resign. 

Perhaps  amid  the  busy  world  maybe 
Some  soul  unknown,  responsive  still  to  mine." 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  does  not  wish  that  this  star,  before 
which  he  bows,  should  witness  the  genuflexions  of  any  other 
devotee.  No,  by  the  club  of  Hercules  !  Let  all  parties  keep 
off  those  grounds.  And  here  is  the  commencement  of  our 
friend's  troubles.  A  sudden  event  recalls  to  him  the  unplea- 
sant fact  that,  notwithstanding  his  transcendent  merits,  he  is  but 
poorly  enough  appreciated  by  this  organised  idol  of  his — in  fact, 
another  being  in  his  shape  meets  with  acceptance,  while  he  is 
considered  a  bore  and  an  annoyance.  J ust  heavens  !  was  ever 
such  monstrosity  conceived  by  any  imagination  !  How  has  the 
world  been  created  at  all,  or  on  what  tortuous  principles  ? 
There  must  be  something  radically  and  primordially  wrong. 
It  is  of  no  use  now  to  look  for  genuineness  in  life,  for  it  is  all 
hollow — repellent — untrue — corrupted — crooked — a  base  coin  ; 
and  there  is  only  one  sterling  man  in  the  world  ! 
Among  those  who  are  the  prey  of  ennui,  not  the  least  sufferers 


are  our  respected  litterateurs.  As  a  general  rule,  they  have  the 
most  refined  minds — a  characteristic  which,  like  a  very  sharp 
instrument,  requires  peculiar  handling.  They  are  accustomed 
to  roaming  in  spirit  through  fair  regions  of  their  own  or  others' 
creation  ;  wherefore  the  rough-and-ready  sublunary  sphere 
hurts  and  disappoints  them.  To  them,  very  few  dispositions  of 
things  material  are  as  they  ought  to  bo.  The  antennaj  of  their 
susceptibilities  are  ever  on  the  alert ;  very  little  suffices  to  put 
them  out  of  sorts,  notwithstanding  the  many  philosophical 
diplomas  they  may  hold.  In  facf,  the  better  read  they  are,  the 
more  skilful  they  will  bo  at  throwing  an  adversary,  or  in  ad- 
ducing proofs  in  support  of  their  resentment  of  all  slights  and 
injuries.  I  have  known  a  horny  fisted  mechanic  to  withstand  a 
battery  of  unprovoked  insult  with  a  fortitude  that  proved  in- 
vincible, merely  by  keeping  in  mind  a  simple  rule  of  his  own — 
viz.,  "  I  don't  trouble  myself  about  trifles."  A  disciple  of 
Zeno  or  Epictetus  on  such  an  occasion  would  have  gone  furioiis 
with  rage — going  home  afterwards  to  his  study  and  adding 
some  new  and  forcible  arguments  to  his  treatise  on  the  irration- 
ality of  anger ! 

Be  it  known  to  all,  that  there  is  much  in  human  greatness 
which  is  only  ennui  utilised.  If  you  have  a  wild  horse,  says 
MacaUlay,  don't  let  him  break  through  hedges  and  fences  ;  but 
tame  him  down — manipulate  his  strength — and  then  he  will  do 
wonders.  So,  if  a  member  of  the  community  finds  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  restless  spirit,  which  is  unable  to  brook  dull  listless- 
ness — if  ennui  presses  upon  his  secure  hour — then  let  him  go 
and  set  this  spirit  to  work  in  some  direction  or  another,  assured 
that  soon  or  late  it  will  lodge  him  in  celebrity.  To  cheat  the 
spectre  that  haunts  him,  he  may  either  line  his  room  with 
mirrors,  and  personate  all  the  royal  murderers  of  history,  until 
his  acting  shall  electrify  the  playhouse  ;  or  shut  himself  up  in  a 
cave,  shaving  one  side  of  his  face  only,  Demosthenes-like,  to 
counteract  any  temptation  to  an  outdoor  fling,  and  there  prac- 
tise the  tactics  of  orators  until  he  can  beat  them  all  to  fits  ;  or 
he  may  set  before  him  a  select  library,  writing  and  raving  until 
his  poems,  plays,  novels,  and  histories  are  past  all  comprehen- 
sion ;  or  he  may  carry  his  goad  with  him  into  the  political 
arena — and  forthwith  nations  will  be  set  by  the  ears,  great  will 
be  the  tumult  in  senates,  mighty  the  conflict  of  parties  ;  and 
out  of  all  the  blare  our  friend  will  emerge  a  Trojan  or  Constaii- 
tine  to  his  own  entourage,  perhaps  a  Nero  in  the  estimation  of 
his  foes.  To  himself  it  matters  not  which.  Not  a  bad  thing, 
after  all,  to  make  out  of  a  hepatic  infirmity.  They  who  carve 
statues  apotheosize  a  torpid  liver.  Time  is  money,  says  the 
proverb  ;  no,  but  ennui  is  money.  No  better  working  capital 
could  a  sensible  man  have  than  an  unlimited  supply  of  vapours. 
You  can  make  them  pay  soundly,  if  you  wish.  There  are  thou- 
sands waiting  to  untie  their  purse-strings  if  you  will  only  make 
an  exhibition  of  yourself  and  them.  Only  give  a  course  of 
lectures  with  sounding  titles  ;  assume  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  total 
regeneration  of  mankind  ;  threaten  all  thrones,  powers,  dynas- 
ties, with  near  avatars — only  lead  the  multitude  by  the  nose  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  your  fortune  is  as  good  as  made.  Some 
few  of  our  race  (just  as  many  as  you  hear  reckoned  "great") 
have  taken  this  judicious,  if  laborious,  method  of  giving  vent  to 
the  gloomy  spirit.  They  have  managed  themselves  on  scientific 
principles,  and  as  science  is  the  great  master  in  our  time,  hence 
the  practical  results  which  they  have  achieved. 

But  the  great  majority  choose  the  less  troublesome  way  of 
circumventing  this  household  enemy — they  arm  themselves 
with  long-nines  and  tobacco,  form  genial  and  maudlin-eyed 
nocturnal  coteries,  and  allay  all  disquieting  impulses  by  gene- 
rous draughts.  It  is  wonderful  what  mollifying  eSect  lies  in 
liquid.  Certain  kinds  of  it  are  a  specific  for  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm — it  sets  all  salience  or  exhuberance  of  nature  at 
complete  rest.  Only  take  enough  of  it,  and  you  presently  cease 
to  be  a  trouble  to  your  country,  your  neighbours,  or  yourself. 
Ah,  yes  ;  this  is  the  good  old  way  of  laying  ennui.  It  has  the 
sanction  of  antiquity  upon  it  ;  it  is  hoary  and  venerable  with 
age  and  use.  Those  who  adopt  it  are  known  by  the  gravity  of 
their  countenances,  by  a  philosophical  disdain  for  work,  by  the 
slow  majesty  of  their  diurnal  motions.  You  have,  perhaps, 
seen  Elia's  division  of  mankind  into  those  who  lend  and  those 
who  borrow,  and  somebody  else's  partition  into  idlers  and 


workers  ;  but  never  mind  these  conceits.  Henceforth,  please 
to  recognise  that  the  best  defined  segregation  of  our  race  would 
be  into  those  who  provide  a  safety-valve  for  their  ennui,  .ind 
those  who  are  continually  trying  to  slay  it  with  the  pewter-can. 

Do  you  never  laugh  when  reading  some  memoirs  of  the  old 
Roman  emperors  and  other  historic  characters,  where  those  un- 
fortunate subjects  of  biography  are  gravely  labelled  as  tyrannous 
— brutal — fiendish,  without  a  single  trait  of  justice  to  redeem 
their  memories.  Not  leas  amusing  is  the  opposite  delineation 
of  rulers  whose  "  favourite  virtues  were  goodness,  justice,  and" 
— what  else  1  Who  is  so  simple-minded  as  to  pay  any  respect  to 
such  flimsy  narration  as  this  ?  Such  historical  pabulum  finally 
oflfonds  me  ;  it  looks  like  giving  a  full-grown  man  for  his  dinner 
a  child's  porringer  and  pap.  Were  not  men  in  those  faded 
times  essentially  similar  with  their  brethren  of  later  dates  ? 
Poor  Caligula  !  J  do  not  shudder  at  the  mention  of  your  name 
for  that  you  built  a  palace  for  your  horse,  and  had  him  often 
led  to  the  royal  table  to  dine  with  quiostors  and  patricians  ; 
rather  I  conclude  that  as  surely  as  you  did  this  you  must  have 
had  a  warm  corner  in  your  heart.  It  was  as  much  as  to  say  : 
There  is  my  horse,  and  let  who  likes  say  boo  !  Worthy  proto 
of  the  typical  Hibernian  with  trailing  coat !  Domitian,  too, 
who  would  have  a  temple  erected  to  himself,  and  be  accounted 
a  deity — what  a  soft,  simple,  womanly  soul  he  must  have  had  ! 
I  look  upon  that  acquisition  as  an  index  to  his  craving  for  more 
sympathy  and  more  tangible  love  than  he  could  otherwise 
secure.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  pleasures  which  the  world 
yielded  him.  We  may  set  down  similar  motives  as  having 
actuated  Alexander  the  Greaf,  or  epileptic  Csesar.  Good  souls 
they  all  were — only  they  used  to  eat  too  big  dinners,  after 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  dispose  of  themselves.  Mighty 
repasts  in  mythologic  days  were  followed  by  constipated  viscera, 
just  as  they  are  now;  ennui  set  in  npon  that,  and  hence  the 
manifold  and  curious  imperial  methods  resorted  to  for  relief. 

The  poet  Horace,  unlike  his  genus  in  general — the  'jerms  irri- 
tabile  according  to  his  own  confession — seems  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly privileged  in  the  matter  of  ennni.  Writing  to  his  noble 
friend  Mecrenas,  he  says  :  "I  live  with  less  constraint  than  you 
do,  illustrious  senator,  and  than  thousands  of  your  rank.  I  go 
alone  where  I  wish  ;  ask  after  the  price  of  provisions  ;  stroll 
through  the  market-place,  stopping  to  listen  to  quacks  and 
fortune-tellers  ;  then  I  return  home,  and  enjoy  a  simple  repast 
on  pears,  peas,  and  apple-fritter.  My  supper  is  prepared  by 
three  slaves,  and  includes  nothing  which  is  not  a  home  product. 
Afterwards  I  go  to  sleep,  and  do  not  rise  until  ten  o'clock  next 
day.  The  morning  I  spend  in  taking  a  walk,  or  in  reading  or 
writing,  if  it  so  pleases  me.  In  the  dog-days  I  repair  to  the 
baths  and  refresh  myself.  I  make  a  temperate  dinner,  and 
during  the  afternoon  keep  at  home  doing  nothing  (!).  Behold 
the  life  of  such  as  have  no  ambition.  Thus  do  I  console  myself 
for  the  lack  of  nobility  ;  and  I  find  more  pleasure  in  existence 
than  if  I  were  descended  from  those  who  had  all  the  treasures  of 
the  empire  in  their  possession." 

That  is  all  very  nice — in  poetic  feet ;  but  I  don't  pay  much 
regard  to  any  man's  praise  of  himself,  not  even  Horace's.  It  is 
always  sure  to  be  a  little  awry.  I  should  like  to  be  told  whether 
or  not  this  same  child  of  the  Muses  never  once  grew  tired  of 
the  iterated  programme  above  cited,  or  was  never  carried  to  bed 
in  a  miscellaneous  bundle — for  he  elsewhere  avows  that  he  con- 
sidered good  old  wine  as  indispensable  to  the  proper  enjoyment 
of  life.  Still  I  have  no  doubt  that  Horace  was  a  cool  head,  a 
genial  heart,  a  good  citizen,  a  happy  man,  as  the  world  goes.  la 
the  spareness  of  his  dietary  he  showed  his  wisdom.  I  would 
try  to  impress  upon  all  afliicted  with  ennui  or  most  other  ail- 
ments that  a  specific  worthy  of  a  fair  trial  is  a  curtailed 
regimen.  In  one  of  his  lucid  intervals  Don  Quixote  gave  this 
advice  to  his  worthy  squire,  respecting  the  government  of  the 
prospective  island.  "Eat  little  to  dinner,  and  less  to  supper, 
my  good  Panza,  if  you  would  preserve  your  constitution  unim- 
paired ;  for  the  stomach  is  the  laboratory  in  which  the  health  of 
the  whole  body  is  manufactured."  Some  persons  afl^ect  to 
despise  high  living — when  they  cannot  get  at  it  ;  but  they  who, 
in  the  midst  of  glory,  can  live  moderately,  are  the  saviours  of 
society.  Such  a  one  was  Curius  Dentatus,  who,  when  a  depu- 
tation of  his  fellow-Romans  presented  him  with  a  handsome 
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testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  many  State  services,  was  found 
in  a  corner  of  his  cottage  preparing  a  supper  of  turnip.  He 
declined  the  gift,  saying  it  wituld  be  of  sLght  use  to  a  man  who 
could  live  on  such  fare  as  that. 

"  What  use  are  we  to  make  ]"  asks  Madame  de  Stael,  curtly 
enough,  "  of  the  simple  gift  of  life  V  Whether  it  be  our  pro- 
genitors' fault,  or  our  own,  we  often  find  it  difHcult  to  appor- 
tion our  time  with  propriety  or  rationality.  "  We  all  complain 
of  the  shortness  of  time,"  says  Seneca  (quoted  in  the  Spectator), 
"  and  yet  have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 
Oar  lives  are  spent  either  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  in 
doing  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing  nothing  that 
we  ought  to  do.  We  are  always  complaining  that  our  days 
are  few,  and  acting  as  though  there  would  be  no  end  of 
them."  Seizing  this  vein  of  thought,  the  genial  Addison 
continues  :  "I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly  inconsistent 
with  itself  in  a  point  which  bears  some  afiiuity  to  this.  Though 
we  seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life  in  general,  we  are 
wishing  every  period  of  it  at  an  end.  The  minor  longs  to  be 
at  age,  then  to  be  a  man  of  business,  then  to  make  up  an  estate, 
then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then  to  retire.  Thus,  although 
the  whole  of  life  is  allowed  by  everyone  to  be  short,  the 
several  divisions  of  it  appear  long  and  tedious.  We  are 
for  the  lengthening  our  span  in  general,  but  would  fain 
contract  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  usurer 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all  the  time  anni- 
hilated that  lies  between  the  present  moment  and  next  quar- 
ter day.  The  polilician  would  be  contented  to  lose  three 
years  in  his  life,  could  he  place  things  in  the  posture  which  he 
fancies  they  will  stand  in  after  such  a  revolution  of  time.  The 
lover  would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of  existence  all  the  moments 
that  are  to  pass  away  before  the  happy  meeting.  Thus,  as  fast 
as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad,  in  most  parts  of  our 
lives,  that  it  ran  much  faster  than  it  does.  Several  hours  of  the 
day  hang  upon  our  hands — nay,  we  wish  away  whole  years,  and 
travel  through  time  as  through  a  country  filled  with  many  wild 
and  empty  wastes,  which  we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may 
arrive  at  those  several  little  settlements  or  imaginary  points  of 
rest  which  are  dispersed  i  p  and  down  it. 

Here  is  my  Ennui,  unwittingly  perhaps,  but  most  ephatically, 
sceptred  and  enthroned  over  all  civilisation  ;  and  out  of  the 
territories  of  this  negative  monarch  few  there  are  who  effec- 
tually extradite  themselves.  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  all  people 
work,  to  be  cheerful  and  happy  ;  but  the  majority  of  those  who 
work  fling  the  problem  back  in  the  philosopher's  face,  and  say, 
"  We  cannot  thlah."  This  thesis  about  happiness  has  had  a 
most  vagabond  life  of  it — knocked  and  thrashed  about  from 
China  to  Peru  and  back  again  since  the  "  dawn  of  history."  It 
is  pretty  ragged  by  this  time,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  aggravate 
its  condition.  All  I  profess  to  know  is  that  ennui  holds  the 
human  race  in  thraldom  most  oppressive  and  relentless.  It  is  a 
factor  of  existence  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  faithful  esti- 
mation thereof.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we  have  no  reason  to  fall 
foul  of  it.  Were  it  not  for  this  complaint  few  great  men  would 
have  appeared,  and  few  great  achievements  been  performed  ! 
In  conclusion,  were  it  not  for  ennui  I  should  not  have  written 
this  paper,  and  1  hope  it  will  not  deepen  the  blues  in  whom- 
soever is  impelled  by  the  same  cause  to  read  it. 


ERINN. 

BY  PATKICK  BAKDAjr. 

Isle  of  poet,  saint,  and  sage  ! 

Isle  renowned  on  history's  page  ! 

Isle  that  gave  to  every  land 

Heroes  destined  to  command  ! 

Isle  by  nature  beautified  ! 

Isle,  of  Irishmen  the  pride  ! 

Isle  by  sad  disunion  curst  ! 

May  thy  slave-bonds  soon  be  burst — 

May  thy  sons  again  unite 

For  their  rightful  claims  to  fight, 

And  may  freedom,  shining  bright, 

To  the  goal  their  footsteps  light ! 


THE  PORTER  AND  THE  WEIRD  QUARTETTE. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  gay  and  festive  party — four  hon  vivanU  

set  out  from  London  upon  a  trip  into  the  country,  determined 
to  have  a  good  time,  if  such  a  thing  could  be  brought  to  pass. 
One  of  these  men  had  a  full  set  of  f;ilse  teeth  :  and  as  that  was 
in  the  days  when  the  dental  art,  as  distinctive  from  common 
surgery,  was  in  its  infancy,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  man 
witli  such  an  appliance  would  furnish  a  marvel  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  uneducated  people  ;  ay,  and  it  might  afl'ord  surprise  to 
some  who  were  educated. 

A  second  man  of  the  party,  who  had  by  accident  lost  an  eye, 
had  had  the  missing  optic  replaced  bj'  an  eye  of  glass,  so  skil- 
fully and  perfectly  made  that  no  man  not  knowing  the  facts 
would  have  suspected  anything  wrong. 

A  third  man  of  the  quartette  was  furnished  with  a  cork  leg. 
The  original  limb,  of  human  tissues,  had  been  taken  ofl'  very 
near  to  the  hip-joint,  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  whole  leg 
was  coming  away  when  the  thing  of  art  was  removed. 

The  fourth  man  was  peculiar  in  that  nothing  at  all  was  the 
matter  with  him.  He  was  a  healthy,  happy,  jolly  fellow,  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  aS"<iirs  of  the  jaunt. 

Our  four  heroes  pulled  up  for  spending  the  first  night  away 
from  the  metropolis  at  St.  Albans,  on  the  great  North  Western 
mail-stage  road.  They  found  a  good  inn,  a  capital  landlord,  a 
pleasant  landlady,  and  very  willing  servants.  A  merry  evening 
was  passed,  and,  until  the  hour  for  retiring  came,  music  and 
mirth  occupied  the  time  in  the  parlour  where  they  were  served 
with  their  wine  and  their  pipes.  At  the  stroke  of  eleven  the 
landlord  was  summoned,  and  directed  to  send  a  good  and  faith- 
ful servant  to  assist  them  in  preparing  for  bed. 

They  were  to  occupy,  for  sleeping,  two  chambers,  with  two 
single  beds  in  each,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  dormitory 
by  the  porter  of  the  house,  a  stout,  pleasant  Hertfordshire  man, 
whom  the  host  had  detailed  to  render  such  assistance  as  misrht 
be  required.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  where  they  found 
the  door  between  the  two  chambers  so  broad  that  it  came  very 
near  to  throwing  both  rooms  into  one,  they  arranged  themselves 
for  commencing  the  play  they  had  determined  upon. 

"  Look  you,  my  good  man,"  said  he  of  the  false  teeth,  sitting 
upon  the  edge  of  his  bed,  and  throwing  back  his  head,  "  I  want 
you  to  come  and  help  rae  take  out  my  teeth." 

The  honest  fellow  was  surprised,  and  the  tremor  that  shook 
his  powerful  frame  when  he  beheld  the  full  set  of  white,  gleam- 
ing teeth — the  teeth  of  both  jaws — resting  in  their  owner's 
hand,  told  that  the  thing  was  new  to  him. 

"Odds  bodkins!"  he  cried,  "I  never  seed  the  loike,  never!" 

"Well,  well,"  exclaimed  the  man  of  the  artificial  optic, 
"never  mind  him.  Do  you  just  come  hither,  and  help  me  to 
take  out  my  eye  !" 

At  first  the  porter  hesitated,  but  upon  a  second  summons  he 
j  went  to  the  work,  and  his  astonishment  when  he  saw  the  guest's 
j  eye  really  and  truly  taken  from  its  socket,  and  held  in  its 
!  owner's  hand,  was  something  to  be  remembered. 
I     "  Body  an'  soul  of  me  !  what  kind  of  a  mortal  be  ye  ?" 

"  Here  !"  called  he  of  the  cork  extremity,  impatiently  ;  "just 
you  let  that  man's  eye  be,  and  do  you  come  hither,  and  help  me 
to  take  ofi^  my  leg  !" 

A  murmur  of  astonishment,  mingled  with  alarm,  fell  from  the 
porter's  lips  as  he  turned  towards  the  third  man.  Ordinarily, 
the  sight  of  a  wooden  peg,  in  the  place  of  a  human  leg,  would 
not  have  surprised  him  at  all  ;  but  the  sight  of  this  perfectly 
formed  limb,  which  moved  like  a  living  leg,  coming  off,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  at  the  hip  j"iat — and,  further,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  events — startled  him.  But  he  sur- 
vived the  shock,  and  was  helping  the  abbreviated  man  into  his 
bed,  when  the  fourth  guest,  in  tones  which  sounded  like  a  wail 
from  the  tomb,  called  for  his  attendance  in  that  quarter. 

This  fourth  man,  while  his  companions  had  been  playing  their 
parts,  had  removed  his  cravat  and  dicky,  and  bared  his  throat, 
and  then  drawn  around  his  neck  a  strong  bit  of  linen  thread, 
and  tied  it  so  tightly  that  it  sank  into  the  flesh,  making  a  deep 
livid  crease. 

"  Presumptuous  mortal !"  said  the  guest,  in  awful  tones,  at  the 
same  time  bobbing  his  head  to  and  fro,  and  rolling  his  great 


and  staring  eyes,  "come  hither  and  help  me  to  take  off  my 
head  !  Fetch  me  a  napkin,  and  be  careful  that  you  do  not  drop 
the  aacred  burden  when  I  shall  have  given  it  into  your  keeping  ! 
Be  quick  !    I  feel  the  moment  ia  propitious  !" 

The  poor  porter  gave  one  long,  frightened  look  at  the  livid 
line  where  the  neck  was  to  be  separated,  and  at  the  strangely  roll- 
ing eyes,  and  then,  utterly  appalled,  ho  rushed  for  the  door, 
and  down  the  stairs,  bellowing  as  he  went : 

"Oh,  murder!  murder!  They're  takin'  theiraelves  all  to 
pieces  !  and  the  witch'll  take  his  head  off!  I  didn't  do  it !  I 
didn't !" 

Later  the  landlord  found  the  poor  fellow  hid  away  in  the  stable, 
fearful  of  being  literally  bewitched  if  he  should  be  forced  into 
that  weird  company  again  ! 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  wkitten  for  "  young  IRELAND"  by  a  leading  member 

OF  THE  COtJMCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 

Lesson  LI  I. 
Exercise  I. 

All  the  words  in  this  exercise  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
vocabularies  : — 

1.  Cci  b-pnL  &n  x>Am  ?     b-pinL  Ati  pAW  i\u<i'6  ?     A  zi.  All  pA'd 

•pUAli.       CA  Ati  TTIAOA-O   ptlA-O.       CA  All  l/AOj  1,1  AC.      2.   CA  An  'OA  eUtI 

AgAtii.  Ca  Aon  pAc  'oiib  A5AC.  "b-fuiL  pAC  bAti  Aige  ?  3.  Aon 
l/Aog.  'OA  eun.  C]\i  pf\.  Ceicpe  mnA.  Cing  cof a.  4,  ni  b-piil/ 
Acc  Aon  iilLfjeifc  AiiiAin  Ann.  Cia  li-e  An  -oac  (colour)  a  ca  Aip 
An  b-peifc  ?  Dub.  5,  muc  boA^,  inA|\c  mop.  DAiii -oonn,  Aguf 
CAf\b  hat.  G.  Tlluic-peoit.  111  Aiixc-feoiL.  CAOi^ifeoil.  LAoig- 
■f-eoiL  pAiio-f-eoiL  5<.\bAiT\-feoii  7.  mile  bui-oeACAj-  le  "Oia. 
beAnneAcc  Oe  \,eAC.  Ca  An  c-A'o  ope.  8  Ca  fUAn  A?t\  An  LeAnb. 
30  5-cuii\it)  TJlA  An  c-At)  opc.  9.  &\\  n-ACAip  A  CA  Aip  neAtii.  ITI0 
niACAifi,  111'  jicAip,  'Oo  tiiAC.  -A  niAC.  tllo  ■DeAj\bpup.  A 
•oeApbpACAip.  10.  CApAlL  bjin  A5«|"  tiia'OA'6  •oub.  bdin  l,Ait)ip. 
Co]'  •oeAf,  Ajiii*  beub  binn. 

Exercise  II. 

1.  Cuip  An  WAOA'o  AiriAc.  Ca  ]'e  Aiinii  j.  Ctnp  fiof  An  cAc-bApp, 
Ca  ^e  fio]'.  Ca  ah  ceApc  fUAp,  b-pjiL  pe  Amui  j,  no  b  puiL  pe 
Afcig.  Ca  pe  A15  t)uL  ahiac.  CAbAip  •OAni  mo  bpojA.  CAbAip 
•oAm  An  pgiAn.  CAbAip  ■oaiii  An  c-ini.  An  c-ApAn,  Agup  An  bAinne. 
So  1A"0.  bui-ocACAp  ieAC.  3.  VeAp.  'SeAn-peAp.  SeAn-peAp  biAc. 
4.  Ca  cApc  opm.  bi  cApc  optn.  bi  ocpAp  opc.  Ca  ocpAp  Aip.  Ca 
op  AgAm.  Ca  AipgioT)  AIC1.  1p  WAic  e  pn.  5.  Ca,  pe  pAoi  ceo. 
bi  CAc-bApp  Alp  A  5-ceAnn.  1p  AnAth  bi  pe  Ann  po.  Ca  pe  Aip 
pcoil,  CA  pe  Alp  Aip-opcoil.  1p  niAic  beip  6.  6.  buibgopc  cAipbeAC. 
buibgopc  neAih-CAipbcAC.  1p  ubAlb-jopc  pAitibip  e.  1p  eA-6.  7. 
pope  Agiip  longfjopc.  Siop  Aj;up  puAp.  LeAbAip  clo'obuAilce.  beAn 
UApAl.  8.  bbiA-DAin  Agup  La.  epmn^obpAC.  Sao jAb  pA^OA  AgAt). 
9.  Ca  bpon  mop  opni,  oip  ca  nio  LeAnb  beAg  cmn,  10.  1p  oLc  An 
pgeuL  6.  1p  oLc  e  go-Beiiiim. 

'blii  pAine  oip  Aip  cpocA'D  piop, 
A'p  gAC  t)UAL  bui-oe  w'a  •oLAoij  niAp  op, 
A  popj;i  jjopniA  jL^nA  gAn  pmuit> 
IIIap  bpAon  -opiiccA  Aip  bdpp  An  peoip. 

(There)  was  a  ring  of  gold  hanging  down 

From  each  yellow  lock  of  her  locks  (which  were)  like  gold. 

Her  blue  eyes  (were)  clear,  without  a  vapour, 

As  a  drop  of  dew  on  the  top  of  the  grass. 

bA  tjeipge  A  5PUA1-6  'nA  An  pop, 

'S  bA  5iLe  A  pnoo  'nA  caLa  Aip  cumn. 

bA  miLLpe  bLAp  'nA  bALpAni,  pop 

'i1a  miL  A  beic  'p  6L  cpe  ■ooApg-pionn, 

Her  cheeks  were  redder  than  the  rose, 
And  was  whiter  her  complexion  than  a  swan  on  a  wave. 
A  taste  was  sweeter  than  balsam,  yet  (i.e.,  or  even) 
Than  drinking  honey  through  red  wine. 
— From  "Oiain  in  the  Land  of  Perpetual  Youth." 

(to  be  continued.) 

The  difference  between  a  woman  and  an  umbrella  is,  that 
there  are  times  when  you  can  shut  up  an  umbrella. 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 


ENIGMAS, 

1.  By  Margarita  : — 

My  first  is  in  came,  hut  not  in  went  ; 
My  second  in  tear,  but  not  in  rent  ; 
My  third  w  in  your«,  but  not  in  mine ; 
My  fourth  is  in  mark,  but  not  in  sign  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  route,  but  not  in  way  ; 
My  sixth  is  in  hour,  but  not  in  day  ; 
My  seventh  is  in  power,  but  not  in  might ; 
My  eighth  is  in  wrong,  but  not  in  right  ; 
My  whole  is  an  ancient  battletield. 

2.  By  Annie  M'Namara,  Limerick  : — 

My  1.3,  2,  7,  14,  is  a  female  name  ;  my  10,  5,  2,  1,  is  a  wild  beast ; 
my  4,  S,  9,  14,  is  a  dwelling  ;  my  3,  11,  C,  1,  is  peat.  Entire  I  am 
an  illustrious  "son  of  the  soil." 

3.  By  Agnes  : — 

My  5,  3,  11,  and  1,  is  a  time  of  penance  ;  my  2,  G,  7,  5,  is  a  part 
of  the  body  ;  my  4,  9,  8,  10  and  11,  is  a  number;  my  whole  ap- 
pears weekly  in  a  distinguished  journal. 

CHARADES. 

4.  By  Timothy  Clarke  :— 

What  signifies  brevity  my  first  will  be  ; 
Part  of  yourself  in  my  second  you'll  see  ; 
Now,  if  aright  you  connect  these  two, 
A  useful  art  they  wUl  bring  to  view, 

5.  By  Con  :— 

A  delusion  for  my  first  indite — 

'Tis  met  with  every  day  ; 
A  kind  of  meat  will  come  to  light 

When  head  is  throwu  away. 
My  second's  found  throughout  the  land. 

And  sometimes  near  the  sea  ; 
If  you  transpose  in  proper  form. 

An  Irish  town  'twill  be. 
My  whole  a  lowly  plant  will  name — 
Though  small,  'tis  not  unknown  to  fame. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

6.  By  Emerald  :— 

If  a  little  animal  you  transpose, 
A  dirty  liquid  it  will  disclose, 

7.  By  Con  :— 

Turn  upside  down  a  kind  of  cart. 
Then  of  a  ship  you'll  find  a  part. 
Part  of  a  ship  please  turn  around,  « 
A  kitchen  plant  will  then  be  foun^, 
PUZZLE. 

8.  By  M.  L.  :— 

One  third  of  a  river  in  Scotland  you'll  find  ; 
One  third  of  a  pronoun  you'll  then  place  behind  ; 
One  third  of  an  insect  you'U  find  in  the  grass ; 
One  third  of  a  month  will  be  my  last. 
These  letters,  if  rightly  arranged,  will  spell 
A  town  in  Connaught  you  know  full  well. 
DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

9.  By  James  M'Elgun  :-- 

A  consonant  for  the  first  is  reckoned  ; 

A  jewel  or  precious  stone  is  second  ; 

My  third  means  sorrow,  as  you  may  behold  ; 

Fourth's  an  Irish  county,  which  please  unfold  ; 

Next  meaneth  worth — the  truth  1  tell  to  thee  ; 

The  sixth  implies  apt — find  the  same  for  me  ; 

Seventh  will  a  Ptoman  numeral  name  ; 

An  Irish  county  the  centrals  will  proclaim. 
Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  47. — 1.  Sarsfield.  2.  The 
Editor.  3.  Limerick  ;  thus,  mile  transposed  into  lime,  and 
rick.  4.  Donkey.  .5.  Handkerchief.  G.  Room,  Moor.  7. 
Chill,  hill,  ill.  8.  Ban,  ale,  Ned.  9.  Wear,  Erne,  Anna, 
rear. 


One  ia  an  onion  boiled  and  the  other  ia  a  bunion  oiled. 
There  is  the  answer.  You  can  fit  a  conundrum  to  it  at  your 
leisure. 
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GAS-JETS.. 


An  inquisitive  young  lady  aaka  :  "  What  is  the  moat  popular 
colour  for  a  bride  ?"  The  New  York  Slar  answers  :  "If  we 
■were  going  to  marry  we  should  prefer  a  white  one." 

Georgie  is  five  years  old.  His  mother  had  undressed  him  for 
a  bath  before  putting  him  to  bed.  As  he  stood  before  her  he  said, 
"  Now,  mamma,  I'm  a  kid."  "  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  she.  "  You 
know  what  kind  of  a  kid  I  am,  mamma  ?"  "No,  darling." 
"  Well,  na-kid." 

An  oyster  on  the  half  shell  is  an  open  friend. 

When  a  man  awakes  to  the  realising  sense  that  he  is  for  the 
first  time  a  father  his  breast  heaves  with  emotion,  and  he  rushes 
down  town  in  haste  to  be  congratulated  ;  but,  in  after  years, 
when  it  becomes  an  old  story,  and  the  seventh  infant  cuddles 
down  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  his  emotional  breast  doesn't 
heave,  and  with  a  pocket-book  as  thin  as  a  card  board,  and  a 
depressed  bearing,  he  hurries  to  hia  business,  forgetting  to  say 
anything  even  to  his  confidential  friends  about  it. 

When  catd-playars  disagree,  they  should  pour  Hoyle  on  the 
troubled  waters. 

"  What  sort  of  an  epidemic  is  that  in  Afghanistan  ?"  asked 
Skinner,  as  he  sauntered  into  the  editorial  sanctum.  "  Haven't 
heard  of  any  epidemic,"  was  the  reply.  "  iJaven't  heard  of  it  1 
Why,  don't  you  know  the  Afghans  are  breaking  out  I  See ! 
Breaking  out,  you  know,  break— hold  on,  don't  shoot,  I'll  go," 
and  he  backed  towards  the  door  and  slid  down  the  golden 
banister  of  the  stairs  with  such  rapidity  that  he  was  obliged  to 
sit  down  in  a  pail  of  water  to  quench  the  fire  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  friction. 

A  man  who  was  nearly  worried  to  death  by  imaginary  trou- 
bles had  an  attack  of  the  ague,  and  then  all  nis  imaginary 
troubles  "were  shook  to  very  air,  like  dew  upon  the  lion's 
mane." 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspoudents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  eUpse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  vnblialiiug 
arrangemeats  compel  ne  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

Rory  of  the  Hills. — There  are  preparations  sold  for  the  purpose  by 
every  drugRist.  The  most  effectual  remedy,  however,  is  to  have  the 
head  shaved,  after  which  the  hair  usually  grows  firmly.  Has  yom-  rela- 
tive the  courage  to  try  it? 

M.  H. — 1  and  2  will  do  ;  but  wh.it  you  call  "square  words"  are  not 
so.  In  such  puzzles  all  the  words  should  be  readable  down  as  well  as 
across. 

J.  H.  S. — You  should  have  rhymed  them. 

Mac. — The  drawbi«k  to  our  publication  of  your  verses  is  that  by  the 
time  they  could  appear  they  would  be  absurdly  out  of  date.  The  event 
which  called  them  forth  would  have  been  generally  forgotten  by  then. 
The  last  two  lines  of  your  second  verse  limxJ  badly. 

F.  J.  M. — There  is  no  puzzle  in  what  you  have  sent.  You  might  as 
well  have  said  the  word  out  plainly  as  have  written  your  two  opening 
linfes.  Of  course  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  forward  the  answers  with 
the  puzzles, 

L.  T. — There  is  a  poetic  air  over  the  whole,  and  some  passages  are 
really  good,  but  the  thought  is  too  much  spread  out,  and  the  rhythm  is 
of  a  slipshod  character.  You  can  do  better  by  taking  pains,  and  we  will 
not  encourage  you  in  carelessness  by  printing  this  piece. 

T.  O'M. — Why  do  you  write  to  the  editor  when  you  want  copies  of 
Young  Ibelanu  ?  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  commercial 
department  of  the  office.  In  future,  write  to  the  Manager,  and  your 
wishes  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Thadee. — It  is  a  respectable  effort  at  verse-making,  but  we  find  in  it 
no  signs  of  poetic  genius.  There  are  no  defects  to  be  pointed  out ;  all  is 
correct  in  form,  measure,  and  rhyme  ;  but  the  spirit  that  gives  life  is 
absent. 

M.  J.  C. — Even  without  the  third  verse  the  curtailment  would  not 
delay  for  an  instant  anyone  who  knew  anything  about  Homer.  In  like 
manner  the  solution  of  the  charade  could  not  trouble  even  a  person  of 
limited  capacity.    It  will  not  do  to  convey  the  answers  so  obviously. 

M.  E.  H. — The  first  is  spoiled  by  the  misspelling  of  "peer."  The 
second  wiU  do. 

W.  J.  H.— WiU  pass. 

J.  T.  S.— Only  the  diamond  puzzle  ia  suitable.   None  of  the  others  is 
quite  satisfactory. 
Corkonian. — The  Hanrattys  or  O'Hanrattys  are  descended  from  .Colla 


da  Chnoch,  grandson  of  Carbry  Liffechar,  117th  monarch  of  Ireland 
Iheir  terntory  was  m  what  is  now  known  as  the  county  Armagh,  near 
the  city  of  the  same  name.  There  is  nothing  striking  to  record  of 
them.    X  he  name  Enright  is  an  Anglicised  version  of  Hanratty. 

J.  O'C— Received,  and  shall  have  early  attention.  We  shall  regret 
if  your  pen  is  allowed  to  rust. 

Milesian— Many  thanks. 

Con.— Both  good- especially  the  first.    The  second  is  rather  easy. 

Juvenile  —With  a  Uttle  change  it  will  do.   Your  fines  are  not  metri- 
^,   handwriting  is  very  good  for  a  schoolboy,  being  not  only  verv 
legible,  but  very  neat  and  free-looking  as  well, 

E.  D.— You  are  not  correct.  Without  "  baile,"  meaning  "  town."  the 
name  would  have  no  signification. 

Emmet.— 1.  Only  on  some  old-book  stand  in  the  city.  2.  Phihpa  and 
Oo.,  161  (jreat  Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  hire  out  theatrical  costumes. 

J.  C.  M.— 1.  Good  handwriting,  book-keepin>?,  English  eomposition 
and  writing  from  dictation.  A  knowledge  of  arithmetic  up  to  and  in- 
clusive of  decimal  fractious  is  requisite.  2.  From  the  Manager,  Nation 
Othce,  Dubhu,  price  2s  lOd,  post-free.  3.  No.  Refer  to  the  pattern  in 
Guide. 

Home  Rule.— The  enigmas  are  up  to  the  mark  ;  the  "  square  words"  ' 
are  not  ;  and  the  song  is  in  the  same  predicament.    Its  sentiment  is 
good  ;  but  it  has  been  conveyed  scores  of  times  in  much  better  fashion. 
As  you  have  asked  so  many  questions  together  we  are  compelled  to  hold 
over  the  answers  to  next  week. 

Student.— Dr.  Mapother's  is  the  best  we  know  of. 

Corinne.— It  is  too  late.  Replies  of  that  kind,  to  be  effective,  should 
follow  while  their  cause  is  fresh  in  memory.  As  a  poem  the  piece  has 
some  blemishes,  especially  in  the  employment  of  prosy  phrases,  such  as 
"  the  near  descendants,"  "  constantly  are  we  reminded,"  &o.,  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  power,  fervour,  and  picturesqueness 
in  it. 

Armentum.— It  is  a  very  good  puzzle,  being  both  ingenious  and  amus- 
mg.    We  shall  give  it  a  place. 

"  Moss-Eose,"  "  Ivy,"  and  "  Forget-me-not."— They  are  three  very 
nice  samples  of  hair,  and  fully  worthy  of  enshrinement  in  a  locket.  We 
think  of  wearing  them  in  the  region  of  our  waist,  as  the  Indian  braves 
wear  tlie  scalp-locks  of  those  they  have  conquered.  As  to  the  cliaracters 
of  the  fair  owners,  we  judge  that  "  Moss-Rose"  is  of  a  niggardly  turn, 
since  she  ^eiit  us  only  a  stingy  little  bit  of  her  shining  silky  braids ; 
"  Ivy"  1  9  more  bountiful  ;  but  Forget-me-not"  is  a  truly  generous  and 
self-sacrificing  soul,  because  she  forwarded  a  thumping  dark  lock  which 
must  have  left  an  awkward  gap  in  the  place  whence  it  was  shorn.  This 
is  all  we  can  say  about  the  characters  of  the  innocent  senders  of  the  hair, 
and  we  can  assure  them  that  it  is  quite  as  much  as  can  truly  be  said  by 
anyone  judging  from  the  same  data. 

P.  O'R.— Received,  a:nd  shall  have  early  attention. 
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THE  SLEEVEEN. 


Bt  Thomas  Sherlock, 
[all  bights  eeskrved.] 

Chapter  XVIII. 
Constable  Phlbbs  was  a  man  of  promptitude  and  decision  in 
all  that  regarded  his  duty.    At  any  time  he  would  have  hur- 
ried to  effect  an  arrest ;  but  he  expected  so  much  from  the 
contemplated  seizure  of  Denis  Dillon  that,  though  fifty  years  of 


age,  the  pace  at  which  he  returned  to  his  station  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  a  champion  pedestrian. 

Arrived  there,  his  arrangements  were  hastily  but  thoroughly 
made.  Two  men  were  left  in  charge  ;  the  remaining  three  of 
his  command  were  ordered  to  accoutre  themselves  fully.  He 
distributed  ammunition  to  them  with  his  own  hands — twenty 
rounds  to  each — and  gave  the  command  to  load  and  fix  bayonets 
before  starting. 

Phibbs  had  resolved  to  go  himself  with  the  party ;  for, 
though  a  short  half  hour  previously  he  had  had  no  stomach  for 
plunging  alone  into  Clinch's  shrubbery  after  Dillon,  the  state  of 
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affairs  was  now  about  to  be  completely  changed.  Then  he  liad 
no  weapon  with  him  but  his  bayonet;  and  he  fully  believed  that 
Denis  had  at  least  a  pistol.  Now  he  meant  to  carry  his  car- 
bine, to  say  nothing  of  the  sub  constables  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him.  In  such  an  altered  condition  of  things  the  con- 
stable would  have  faced  much  more  danger  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  than  he  apprehended  from  Dillon — especially  with  the 
inspiring  prospect  of  promotion  before  him. 

From  his  elaborate  preparations  an  intelligent  foreigner  might 
be  led  to  conceive  that  Phibbs  and  his  squad  of  three  were  to 
f -»rm  the  heroic  advance  guard  of  a  force  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  an  enemy's  country,  instead  of  being  simply  a  party 
of  pol'cemen  setting  out  to  make  an  arrest  on  suspicion.  But 
these  things,  like  most  others  in  which  the  Government  have  a 
hand,  are  managed  peculiarly  in  Ireland. 

The  constable  having  seen  for  himself  that  his  martial  direc- 
tions were  fully  carried  out,  proceeded  gravely  to  array  himself 
as  if  for  a  sanguinary  fray.  Then  he  paraded  his  men  in  front 
of  the  station,  ordered  two  into  rank,  the  third  into  file  behind, 
and,  taking  his  own  place  on  a  level  with  the  rank,  but  a  couple 
of  paces  away  from  it,  lhat  all  who  saw  might  know  him  to  be 
in  a  position  of  authority,  he  shouted  "  March"  precisely  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men  would  do  ;  and 
at  the  word  the  party  sallied  forth  on  their  expedition. 

The  whole  scene,  considering  the  occasion  of  it,  was  ludi- 
crous in  the  extreme  ;  but  the  policemen,  having  been  trained 
to  the  like,  saw  nothing  of  its  comic  side,  and  went  through  it 
with  a  decent  gravity  that  added  to  the  humour  of  the  thing. 
As  for  Phibbs  himself,  he  took  life  seriously,  as  became  a  man 
who  lived  for  duty  alone.  If  an  amusing  story  were  told  to 
him,  he  would  solemnly  analyse  it,  solely  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering whether  it  conveyed  information  that  could  at  any 
time  be  useful  to  the  police  ;  if  he  heard  of  a  practical  joke — 
none  could  dream  of  playing  one  ofl'  in  his  presence — he  woijld 
onsider  it  onlv  iti  the  light  of  how  far  it  might  be  in  coutra- 
T«»ntior>  of  the  law,  common  or  statute,  or  if  it  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  instructions  issued  to  the  constabulary.  Conse- 
qaently  the  honest  coastable  was  about  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  have  seen  ths  exquisite  drollery  of  his  present  for- 
midable proceedings. 

He  set  oflf  without  having  the  faintest  idea  of  where  Denis 
Dillon  migh  reasonably  be  looked  for  just  then  ;  but  he  relied 
on  the  people  around  for  intelligence.  He  and  his  party 
traversed  every  road  and  boreen  in  the  townlands  of  Kilty- 
moine  and  BallahuUa  ;  and  he  questioned  every  man,  woman, 
aad  child  he  saw,  either  on  the  roads  or  by  them  ;  but  not  one 
could  be  got  to  say  he  had  seen  Dillon  or  knew  anything  of 
him.  Yet  Phibbs  kept  on.  He,  as  well  as  his  men,  grew 
hungry,  thirsty,  and  tired  ;  but  he  would  not  give  up  ;  he  held 
that  there  was  too  much  at  stake  on  the  projected  arrest,  and 
persevered  with  a  gallantry  worthy  of  admiration. 

Pondering  over  his  failure  in  gaining  the  information  he 
sought,  Phibbs  became  thoughtful  and  gloomy  ;  and  at  length, 
as  the  afternoon  wore  away,  he  arrived  at  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  whole  population  of  the  townland  had  CMispired  to 
screen  the  criminal  of  whom  he  was  in  search. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  people  knew  nothing  of  Denis  Dillon  ; 
that  intoxicated  young  man  having  contrived  to  govern  his 
wayward  steps  somehow  to  the  humble  cemetery  where  his  be- 
loved sister  lay  buried,  and  having  flung  himself  on  the  flower- 
strewn  grave,  there  fallen  fast  asleep.  None  ever  visited  the 
p  ace  except  on  serious  occasion,  so  that  the  chance  of  his  di: » 
covery  by  accident  was  very  small ;  and  few  would  be  imagina- 
tive enough  to  think  of  looking  for  him  there. 

But  Constable  Phibbs  must  not  be  too  severely  blamed  for 
having  in  thought  convicted  a  whole  population  of  criminal  con- 
federacy. Governments — yea,  "  Liberal"  Governments — have 
acted  on  the  same  sage  notion  in  dealing  with  Ireland,  and  have 
had  no  trouble  in  persuading  Parliaments  to  adopt  it  with  a  will. 
At  the  very  hour  of  this  writing  the  ratepayers  of  a  whole  couaty 
may  be  mulcted  in  a  heavy  fine,  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure 
of  an  irresponsible  grand  jury,  because,  forsooth,  a  blundering 
military  police,  trained  to  the  business  of  arms  rather  than  to 
their  fit  and  proper  one,  find  themselves  foiled  by  the  astuteness 


of  some  cool,  deliberate  assassin.  In  the  face  of  such  high  pre- 
cedent the^ worthy  constable  may  fairly  be  held  excused. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  Tim  Quinn,  who  had  been  looking 
after  Clinch's  affairs  at  Denis  Dillon's  former  farm  of  Carna- 
keeran,  came  suddenly  on  the  policemen  at  a  bend  of  the  road. 
There  was  nothing  uncommon  in  such  a  sight  as  they  presented  ; 
so  Tim  was  advancing  without  trepidation  until  Phibbs  called 
out  authoritatively  : 

"Hallo,  Tim  Quinn  !  you  are  just  the  very  man  I  want." 

At  this  startliugly  equivocal  announcement,  the  little  man's 
lively  imagination  on  the  instant  pictured  him  torn  from  his 
wife  and  his  numerous  offspring,  amid  weeping  and  lamenta- 
tions, and  doomed  to  wear  out  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
chains  in  far  Van  Diemen's  Land  ;  and  he  shrank  back,  glancing 
quickly  at  the  hedgerows  on  either  side  for  a  place  through 
which  he  might  break  in  flight,  while  he  almost  whined  : 

"  I  done  nothin',  sargint — you  wouldn't  pull  a  poor  fellovr 
for  doin'  nothin'  surely  V 

Though  he  used  the  word  "  surely,"  there  was  nothing  further 
from  Tim  Quinn  just  then  than  the  feeling  of  security.  His 
experience  in  the  attorney's  office  had  fixed  him  in  the  con- 
viction that  British  law  was  a  mystery — a  fearful  and  a  won- 
derful thing,  but  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  admired.  He 
had  seen  it  work  all  sorts  of  hardship,  and  what  to  his  mind, 
and  to  the  minds  of  his  neighbours,  was  nothing  but  gross  and 
rank  injustice ;  possibly  he  had  heard  of  Baron  Pennefather's 
famous  utterance  that  that  law  compelled  the  judge  on  the 
bench  to  do  injustice  ;  at  all  events  Tim  was  well  acquainted 
with  Denis  Dillon's  case  in  its  every  aspect,  from  the  arrest  to 
the  eviction,  and  the  knowledge  was  not  of  a  nature  to  inspire 
him  with  confidence  in  the  legal  system  under  which  such 
wrong  was  not  only  possible  but  easy.  Therefore,  if  Tim  could 
have  fled  at  that  moment  from  the  awe  inspiring  quartette 
before  him,  he  would  have  buried  himself  away  in  some 
secluded  spot — if  possible,  in  some  land  where  British  writs, 
decrees,  and  judgments  run  not  ;  and  if  he  were  not  so  happy 
as  to  escape  to  a  foreign  shore,  though  he  would  honourably 
have  striven  to  bring  again  to  his  side  his  helpmate  and  their 
children,  neither  Dunahurly  nor  Kiltymoine,  nor  auywhere 
adjacent,  would  ever  have  known  his  presence  more — such  was 
his  belief  in  the  blessings  of  British  law  and  the  British  consti- 
tution as  he  had  known  of  them  in  Ireland. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  Denis  Dillon  that  the  little  man 
saw  no  avenue  of  escape  ;  for  in  the  next  instant  his  fears  for 
himself  were  dispelled  by  Phibbs  ;  who,  having  cried  "  Halt  j" 
sonorously,  thereby  staying  the  advance  of  the  police,  declared  ia 
his  grandest,  loftiest  manner  : 

"You  have  no  need  to  fear  the  majesty  of  the  law,  Tim 
Quinn" — he  dwelt  with  magnificent  emphasis  on  "  the  majesty 
of  the  law" — "  I  am  not  going  to  arrest  you." 

"Oh!"  Tim  replied,  with  an  air  of  intense  relief— "it's 
wantin'  to  spake  to  me  you  are  V 

»•  Yes— in  a  friendly  way,"  Phibbs  returned,  with  a  slight  re- 
laxation of  the  severity  of  his  features  which  yet  could  not  be 
said  to  amount  to  even  an  incipient  smile. 

"  A  friendly  way  !"  Tim  Quinn  exclaimed  ;  "  very  well,  sar- 
gint ;  Billy  Walsh's  is  only  a  step  down  the  road  ;  so  say  the 
word,  an'  we'll  go  an'  have  a  su_p  together.  The  min  look 
thirsty  too." 

The  eyes  of  three  sub  constables  glistened,  partly  with  grati- 
tude to  Tim  for  his  suggestion,  partly  in  appeal  to  their  superior, 
whom  all  three  regarded  with  an  air  of  petition  that  might  have 
moved  the  heart  of  a  Nero.  In  vain.  Phibbs  drew  himself  up 
to  his  fullest  height,  straightened  his  carbine  in  front  of  his 
shoulder,  and  waved  away  the  proposition  with  a  grand  sweep 
of  his  free  arm,  as  he  declared  in  his  severest  manner  :  , 

"  You  forget,  Tim  Quinn,  that  I  am  on  duty  !" 

Two  of  the  sub  constables  hung  their  heads  in  despair  ;  the 
third  raised  his,  and  grumbled  out :  ^ 

"  We  haven't  had  our  dinner,  sargint,  an'  we  are  dhry,  an 

tired  too."  ....  ,. 

"  What*!"  thundered  Phibbs,  lightning  m  his  glance—"  mutiny, 
Moran  ?    Do  you  know  your  duty,  sir  ?" 

Moran  immediately  collapsed,  and  hia  head  too  sank  on  his 
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breast.  What  other  reprimand  mi^ht  have  followed  was  pre- 
vented by  the  intervention  of  Tim  Quinn,  who  said  : 

"  Very  well,  sargint— plaise  yourself.  I'll  go  bail  the  min 
think  walkin'  dhry  work,  an'  begorra  myself  thinks  talkin'  is 
the  same  ;  but  if  you  can  discoorse  wudout  wottin'  your  whistle, 
fire  away." 

"  I  want  to  get  some  information  from  you,"  Phibba  began  in 
his  downright  way. 

"Information  !"  Tim  echoed  sharply,  with  just  the  slightest 
trace  of  suspicion.  Then,  with  a  cool  gravity  that  nicely 
accorded  with  the  constable's  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things,  the 
little  man  said  :  "  Bedad,  then,  I'm  the  bouchal  that'll  inform 
you  aiquil  to  a  college."  But  to  himself  he  added  mentally : 
"Ay.  a  college  o'  dunces." 

"  You  are  the  man,"  Phibbs  solemnly  returned,  "  who  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  me  where  I  might  find  Denis  Dillon." 

"Holy  Aigypt!"  Tim  shrieked  in  his  vehement  fashion — 
"  what  have  you  agen  the  poor  boy  now  1" 

"A  most  serious  charge— shooting  at  with  intent  to  kill." 

"It's  a  dam  lie,  sargint,  savin'  your  presence,"  the  little  man 
yelled,  absolutely  jumping  on  the  road;  "I  saw  him  afther 
comin'  out  o'  jail  to-day,  and  he  hadn't  as  much  as  a  pop-gun  to 
shoot  pays  wud  at  anyone. " 

"I  am  a  constable,  Tim  Quinn,  and  my  duty  is  to  make 
arrests ;  the  magistrates  hold  the  investigation ;  that  is  their 
duty,  not  mine." 

"  On  whose  word  are  you  goin'  to  take  him  up,  thin  ?" 

"  On  your  master's — Mr.  Clinch." 

Tim  Quinn  gave  a  low  prolonged  whistle ;  and  then  saga- 
ciously remarked  to  himself,  "The  less  tongue  I  give,  the 
betther." 

"I  call  on  you,  therefore,"  Phibbs  continued,  "to  assist  me 
in  the  execution  of  my  duty  ;  and  I  ask  you  for  information  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  Denis  Dillon." 

Tim  Quinn  took  but  a  few  seconds  for  reflection  ;  then  his 
mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  course  he  shonid  pursue. 

"  In  what  direction  you'll  go  look  for  him,  is  it  ?"  he  inquired, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  wished  to  be  perfectly  certain  of 
another's  meaning. 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  he  is  now,  you  mane  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  Dinny  Dillon  ?" 
"Exactly." 

"  That  used  to  live  beyant  at  Carnakeeran 
"The  same." 

"  An'  that's  afther  comin'  out  o'  iail 
"Yes." 

"  Where  you'd  find  him  now  ?" 

"  Certainly,  man,"  Phibbs  responded  rather  impatiently. 
'Begorra,  sargint,"  Tim  returned  with  an  effusive  earnest- 
ness, "  there  isn't  one  in  the  barony  more  willin'  to  oblige  your- 
self than  me — an'  ever  an'  always  was." 

"  Well,  where  is  he  1"  Phibbs  asked  eagerly. 

"  If  I  only  knew,  sargint,  you  might  rely  on  me  tellin'  you," 
Tim  declared  with  an  ostentatious  air  of  willingness  to  be  of 
service  which  brought  a  grin  to  the  faces  of  the  sub  constables 
who  understood  the  joke,  and  enjoyed  the  discomfiture  of  their 
superior.  That  official,  however,  being  sublimely  above  all 
notiopB  of  trifling,  was  merely  annoyed  by  what  he  regarded 
simply  as  a  waste  of  valuable  time  ;  so,  though  he  gruflly  began 
with,  "You  might  have  said  so  at  first,  man,"  he  continued 
naore  amiably,  "  Have  you  any  idea  where  he  means  to  pass  the 
night  ? 

The  question  offered  a  chance  of  setting  Phibbs  astray  which 
Tim  seized  with  alacrity,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  small 
regard  for  truth.  He  replied  with  an  eagerness  which  seemed 
to  procla,im  his  delight  at  being  able  to  afford  "  information"  at 
last  to  his  friend  the  constable  : 


the  policeman  Moran,  who  very  naturally  wished  to  avoid  a 

useless  and  fatiguing  march  to  the  town  and  back. 

Phibbs  was  struck  with  the  suggestion  ;  but  he  did  not  wish 
to  appear  in  any  way  indebted  to  a  man  under  his  orders. 
Therefore,  though  he  instantly  resolved  to  act  on  Moran's  hint, 
he  would  not  do  so  immediately,  and  preferred  to  move  for  the 
present  in  an  opposite  direction. 

"Ahem  !  I'm  obliged  to  you,  Tim  Quinn,"  he  said.  "  Atten- 
tion, men  !    Quick — march." 

The  little  man's  gaze  dwelt  on  the  retiring  policemen  while 
he  held  communion  with  himself. 

"  Cock  you  up  wud  information,  my  peeler  bucko  !"  was  his 
first  thought ;  and,  extending  his  right  hand,  he  brou<<ht  the 
thumb  to  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  pointed  the  little  finj/er  deri- 
sively at  the  retreating  back  of  Phibbs.  Suddenly  he  shut  that 
hand,  and  brought  the  knuckles  down  into  the  open  palm  of  his 
left  with  force.  "  It's  another  plot  of  Fat  Kit's— that's  what  it 
is.  Only  I  have  fourteen  o'  them  depindin'  on  me,  I'd  pitch  his 
dirty  situation  to  Bill  Hayes's,  an'  tell  out  what  I  know,  an' 
rise  the  whole  counthry  on  him — I  would,  be  the  hole  in  mv 
coat."  . 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  last  expression  that  Tim's 
outer  garment  was  in  need  of  repair  ;  but  only  that,  feeling  in 
a  humour  for  indulging  in  expletives,  he  wished  to  save  himself 
from  profanity  by  swearing  by  that  which  had  no  existence. 
His  reflections  took  another  sudden  turn  : 

"  Musha,  the  man  that  gets  marri'd  is  a  fool !  I  won't  do 
what  I  ought  to  do  because  o'  the  childher.  All  the  courage  is 
took  out  o'  me  when  I  think  o'  them  cryin'  for  food,  an'  not  a 
morsel  to  give  them." 

Another  swift  change  of  thought  made  Tim  Quinn  oblivions 
of  his  previous  scrupulousness  ;  for  it  was  with  peculiar  hearti- 
ness that  he  voicelessly  ejaculated,  "Bad  luck  to  the  peeler 
that  mintioned  Kearney's  !  Any  way  they'll  be  dhry  an'  foot- 
sore enough  by  the  time  they  get  back  from  Keenan's." 

This  idea  seemed  to  afford  him  pleasure,  if  one  might  judge 
by  the  grim  smile  that  settled  around  his  lips.  Soon,  "however, 
his  mood  again  changed  ;  and  he  began  to  balance  the  risk  he 
should  run  in  thwarting  his  employer  by  warning  Denis  Dillon, 
against  the  risk  the  latter  must  run  if  left  unwarned.  And  it 
was  with  a  heavy  heart  and  an  audible  sigh  that  he  at  length 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  would  do  in  the  circumstan^s. 


'Oh,  bedad,  sargint,  I  can  tell  you  that,  anyway:  for  he 
tould  me  himself  he'd  get  his  bed  in  Phil  Keenan's  lod"in'- 
hoiise  beyant;"  and  Tim  shoved  out  his  thumb  ih  the  direction 
of  Dunahurly. 

"  I'd  say  Kearney's,  where  his  mother's  stoppin',"  suggested 


Chapter  XIX. 
There  had  been  several  people  looking  for  Denis  Dillon  all 
j  that  afternoon  besides  Constable  Phibbs,  but  with  a  different 
I  intent. 

I  Foremost  among  them  was  J  er  Kearney. 
I  ^  The  obligation  the  young  man  had  conferred  on  the  old  one 
in  so  courageously  rescuing  his  younger  daughter  from  her 
dreadful  peril  in  the  pool  of  Carrigaroe  was  not  forgotten. 
Indeed  Jer  felt  something  like  remorse  over  his  own  conduct 
j  regarding  Denis.  He  had  been  so  much  absorbed  in  the  saving 
of  his  harvest  that  he  had  not  taken  any  steps  to  show  his  ?rati° 
tude  to  Dillon  in  person  ;  although,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  he 
had  amply  atoned  for  that  neglect  by  the  kindnesses  he  had 
showered  on  Mrs.  Dillon.  The  old  farmer,  however,  was  not 
wholly  content  with  this  vicarious  way  of  repaying  an  inestimable 
benefit ;  and  he  ardently  desired  to  give  the  young  man  such  a 
rousing  welcome,  with  the  aid  of  friends  and  neighbonrs,  as 
might  go  far  in  effacing  the  recollection  of  his  prison  life,  and 
aiding  him  to  regard  it  as  little  more  than  a  troubled  and 
terrible  dream. 

It  was  about  half-pa,st  four  when  Jer,  looking  exceedingly 
discontented,  entered  Kis  own  comfortable  dwelling,  where  hia 
daughter  Nelly  and  Mrs.  Dillon  anxiously  awaited  tidinss  of 
the  missing  young  man.  To  their  eager  inquiries  he  had^only 
to  reply  that  he  had  neither  met  Denis,  nor  heard  any  tidings 
of  him  ;  that  he  had  sent  a  half-dozen  farm-hands  in  search  m 
different  directions  ;  and  that  he  himself  badly  wanted  just  then 
a  bit  to  eat. 

Nelly  Kearney  set  before  her  father  the  substantial  repast 
which  had  long  previously  been  prepared  for  him,  and  v,atched 
him  devour  it  in  a  kind  of  gruff  silence.  She  strove  to  entice 
him  into  conversation  ;  but  was  answered  at  first  culy  by  mono- 
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syllables.  About  the  middle  of  his  meal,  however,  when  the 
sharp  edge  of  appetite  had  been  blunted,  he  gave  vent  to  the 
thought  which  occupied  him  by  exclaiming  abruptly  : 

"If  the  ground  opened  and  swallowed  him  up  he  couldn't  be 
harder  to  tind.  Even  the  peelers,  I  hear,  dunno  anything  about 
him.    The  sargint  himself  was  asking  afther  him." 

Then  an  inspiration  seemed  to  flash  on  Nelly  Kearney. 
She  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  addressing  Mrs.  Dillon,  said  smil- 
ingly : 

' '  I'll  get  him,  ma'am,  never  fear !  ^  Men  are  only  omadhauns 
after  all !" 

Then  to  her  father  she  said  : 

"  When  you're  done  your  dinner  you  may  go  an'  gether  in 
the  neighbours.    I  know  where  to  find  him." 

There  was  a  humorous  twinkle  in  Jer  Kearney's  eye,  and 
an  amused  look  on  his  hard  Imed,  weather-stained  face,  as  he 
mumbled  with  his  mouth  full  : 
I'll  go  bail  you  do." 

His  manner  perhaps  more  than  his  words  heightened  the 
colour  in  Nelly's  face  ;  but  though  she  blushed,  she  looked  at 
him  saucily  as  she  gaily  replied  : 

"So  well  you  may  go  bail.  'Tisn't  till  now  you'd  be  livin' 
without  findin'  out  that  one  woman's  head  is  worth  ten  men's." 

To  which  speech  the  father  made  no  other  reply  than  a  low 
chuckle. 

She  snatched  up  her  cloak,  flung  it  around  her,  and  hastily 
drew  the  hood  over  her  head.  Then,  with  a  warm  smile  to  Mrs. 
Dillon,  and  a  "keep  up  your  heart  now,  ma'am,  till  I  come 
back,"  she  tripped  lightly  out  of  doors. 

Without  pause  or  falter  she  went  rapidly  on  her  way  until  she 
came  to  the  gate  of  the  old  graveyard.  There  she  stopped  for  a 
moment,  thinking,  "  What'U  I  do  if  I  don't  find  him  here  ?  The 
poor  mother  '11  go  wild." 

Even  disappointment,  however,  was  preferable  to  suspense  ; 
so  she  pushed  open  the  gate  and  entered.  She  had  not  taken 
half  a  dozen  steps  within  before  she  stopped  again,  tears  welling 
to  her  eyes  ;  for  there,  stretched  on  the  bed  of  clay  that  lay 
above  the  mortal  part  of  Mary  Dillon,  was  the  body  of  her 
brother. 

"  Poor  fellow !"  Nelly  Kearney  murmured — "poorlfellow  !  how 
fond  of  her  he  was  !  An'  oh  !  what  a  warm  lovin'  heart  he  has 
entirely !" 

Then  a  great  fear  came  over  her  as  she  noticed  how  still  he 
lay.  Had  his  soul  also  fled  from  its  earthly  prison  ?  had  he  gone 
to  rejoin  the  sister  so  well  beloved  in  life  I  Tearfully,  trem- 
blingly, and  with  tottering  steps,  she  went  over  to  him.  A 
movement  of  his  arm  assured  her  that  he  still  lived  ;  but  the 
sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  sent  her  into  a  sobbing  storm  of 
joy.  When  she  had  recovered  herself  somewhat,  she  stooped, 
and  shook  his  shoulder.  He  turned  on  his  side,  and  opened  his 
eyes.  The  first  object  they  encountered  was  Nelly  Kearney, 
bending  over  him  in  tears.  Although  he  was  still  dazed  from 
heavy  sleep,  the  sight  made  him  spring  to  his  feet.  He 
caught  her  hand  impulsively,  and  asked  in  tones  which  blended 
tenderness  and  earnestness  : 

"  What  ails  you,  Nelly  ?   Did  anyone  do  anything  to  you  ?" 

"  You !"  she  angrily  answered,  tearing  her  hand  from  his — 
*'  you  an'  your  bad  conduct !" 

"  Musha,  what  did  I  do  to  you,  Nelly?"  he  humbly  inquired. 

"Tisin't  to  me  at  all,"  she  snapped  back,  "but  your  own 
poor  mother,  that's  cryin'  her  eyes  out  at  home  for  you,  an'  you 
meandherin'  an'  gallivantin'  about  everywhere,  an'  never  carin' 
to  come  next  or  nigh  her,  no  more  than  if  it  was  a  black 
sthranger  she  was,  an'  you  without  a  dhrop  of  her  blood  in  your 
body." 

All  this  was  delivered  with  great  volubility  ;  angry  sparkles 
— or  what  appeared  to  be  angry  sparkles — shining  through  the 
tears  which  filled  her  great  soft  eyes.  For  Nelly  Kearney  had 
no  mind  to  let  Denis  Dillon  know  that  she  had  been  crying  for 
joy  at  finding  him  alive  and  well  though  sleeping  on  a  grave. 

"The  poor  mother!"  he  exclaimed  in  remorse — "oh!  what 
an  unnatural  baste  she  must  think  I  am !  what  an  unnatural 
baste  I  was !"  he  suddenly  concluded,  turning  on  himself  in 


irate  self-reproach,  and  smiting  hia  temple  heavily  with  his 
palm. 

"  There  now  !"  Nelly  hastily  interposed  on  witnessing  this 
demonstration  of  passionate  regret — "there  now  !  I'll  not  say 
another  word  agen  you  if  you'll  come  home  to  her  with  me." 
And  she  hastily  dried  her  wet  cheeks  and  brimming  eyes. 
"  Will  you  come  V 

"I  will." 

They  left  the  graveyard  together.  As  they  went  along  the 
winding  road  the  girl  made  repeated  eflbrts  to  get  the  young 
man  to  talk ;  but  without  avail.  A  variety  of  thoughts 
kept  him  almost  grimly  silent.  The  past  and  the  present 
rose  up  before  him,  grim,  dark,  and  drear  ;  while  the  very 
portals  of  the  future  loomed  in  gloom,  unlit  by  even  a 
stray  gleam  of  hope.  Ah  I  there  was  enough  in  the  retro- 
spect— enough,  too,  in  the  absence  of  all  prospect — to  seal 
the  young  mau's  lips.  His  life  was  marred  beyond  repair.  His 
reputation  had  the  smirch  of  the  prison  on  it.  True,  no  friend 
or  neighbour  would  think  him  much  dishonoured  by  a  convic- 
tion for  the  "  crime"  of  possessing  an  old  horse-pistol,  howso- 
ever forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  foreign  Parliament ;  but,  for 
all  that,  the  merest  sot  in  Dunahurly  might,  in  the  idiotic  anger 
of  inebriation,  fling  at  him  the  stinging  epithet  "  jail-bird,"  and 
would  have  'warrant  for  doing  so.  Besides,  everybody  knows 
that  even  in  prison  one  can  hardly  avoid  making  acquaintances 
and  forming  asseciations  ;  and  as  such  acquaintances  and  asso- 
ciations are  generally  deemed  undesirable,  the  man  known  to 
have  spent  a  year  in  jail  is  usually  not  warmly  welcomed  or 
received  by  strangers. 

These  were  bitter  thoughts  for  Denis  Dillon  ;  but  others  quite 
as  bitter  came  to  his  mind.  Hia  stubbornness  in  confinement — 
his  quick  resentment  of  every  slight  put  upon  him  by  his  jailors 
— had  deprived  him,  under  the  prison  rules,  of  all  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  world.  No  friendly  face  was  permitted  to 
come  before  him  ;  the  letters  written  to  him  were  confiscated  by 
the  authorities.  Only  this  morning  had  he  learned  of  what  had 
happened  to  his  mother  and  sister  during  his  incarceration ;  and 
the  recollection  drove  him  almost  wild. 

Then,  too,  though  he  knew  that  his  fond,  devoted  mother 
must  be  craving  for  his  presence — that  she  must  be  longing  for  a 
sight  of  him — longing  to  clasp  his  hand  and  kiss  him  and  speak 
to  him — longing  to  hear  even  the  sound  of  his.voice — he,  for  the 
better  part  of  a  day,  had  acted  as  if  she  were  of  no  account  to 
him — had  forgotten  her  very  existence  ;  and  the  thought  filled 
him  with  remorse.  'Nor  did  he  excuse  himself  on  the  ground 
of  being  "drunk  and  incapable  ;"  on  the  contrary,  that  circum- 
stance rather  added  to  the  poignancy  of  his  self-accusations. 

Lastly,  although  he  had  of  old  persuaded  himself  that  Nellie 
Kearney  could  never  be  his  wife,  and  that  therefore  he  ought 
to  tear  from  his  heart  the  feelings  it  cherished  with  regard  to 
her  ;  and  although,  further,  there  had  been  times  when  he  was 
satisfied  that  these  feelings  could  never  trouble  him  more  ;  in 
the  dreary  loneliness  of  his  prison  nights  he  learned  that  the 
heart  can  rebel  against  the  sway  of  the  mind — that  it  can 
pursue  its  own  course  in  defiance  of  all  the  urgings  of  reason  ; 
and  the  knowledge  came  to  him,  naked,  clear,  distinct,  that  hia 
life  would  be  barren,  dull,  waste,  and  void,  if  the  girl  whom  he 
had  been  wont  to  regard  as  "  a  fairy  or  an  angel"  were  not  ever 
by  his  side  to  share  with  him  life's  sweetness  and  life's  pains. 
That  knowledge  had  given  him  the  hope  that  often  springs  from 
sheer  despair  ;  and  in  his  cold,  cheerless  cell  he  had  resolvod, 
again  and  again,  that  on  his  enlargement  he  would  put  his  fate  to 
the  test,  and  learn  from  her  own  lips  whether  she  would  be  willing 
to  exchange  her  home  for  his.  This  thought,  more  than  any  other, 
had  upborne  him  during  his  cruel  captivity.  Now,  however, 
he  found  himself  a  flree  man  again  ;  but  he  also  found  himself 
landless,  moneyless — homeless  even — his  mother  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  the  girl's  father  for  a  place  of  refuge  that  saved 
her  from  the  ignominy  of  the  poorhouse.  How,  then,  could  he 
now  ask  Nelly  to  be  his  wife  ?  He  laughed  himself  to  scorn  at 
the  notion.  Ask  this  angelic  being  to  become  a  pauper's  bride 
— to  wive  with  one  whose  lot,  at  the  best,  must  henceforth  be 
that  of  the  common  farm  labourer  ?  Never.  He  would  die 
first.  Even  if  he  had  the  folly,  the  wild  presumption,  to 
do  so,  she  would  probably  spurn  him.    Yet  if,  as  was  per- 
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haps  possible,  she  cherished  an  affection  for  him  such  as 
might  cause  her  to  overlook  his  present  circumstances,  could  he 
basely  take  advantage  of  the  uncalculating  generosity  of  her 
feelings,  and  allow  her  to  degrade  herself  by  descending  to  his 
low  level  ?  No — a  thousand  thousand  times  no  ?  He  would 
bear  to  be  torn  in  pieces  first.  He  would  still  worship  her — he 
must,  because  he  could  not  help  doing  so — but  it  should  be  from 
afar  off.  She  would  remain  enshrined  in  his  heart — he  would 
not  take  out  her  dear  image  even  if  he  could — but  hope  to  call 
her  his  own  was  at  an  end  for  ever.  The  light  of  the  one  star 
which  had  glimmered  on  him  beaconingly  night  after  night  in 
his  weary  imprisonment  was  now  everlastingly  quenched.  He 
would  strive  to  live  for  his  mother's  sake — he  would  work  for 
her  late  and  early,  morning,  nootf,  and  night — he  would  do  all 
that  a  son  could  do  to  brighten  her  remaining  days  on  earth  ; 
but  as  for  Nelly  Kearney,  all  was  over.  She  would  be  hence- 
forward as  a  beautiful  vision  that  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream — nothing  more. 

These  thoughts  surged  through  Denis  Dillon's  mind  as  he 
mutely  walked  by  the  girl's  side.  In  vain  she  endeavoured  to 
lead  him  to  talk  ;  in  vain  she  made  a  hundred  remarks,  each 
touching  on  something  which  she  believed  would  interest  him  ; 
in  vain  she  employed  her  last  resource,  and  spoke  to  him  of  his 
sister  Mary.  Not  a  word  could  she  draw  from  him.  Little  she 
knew  the  torture  her  well  meant  efforts  caused  him.  He  readily 
divined  the  motive  of  those  efforts  ;  but  the  consciousness  of  its 
kindliness  only  added  to  his  pangs.  He  felt  that  if  he  were  to 
reply  to  her  at  all,  he  must  speak  to  her  from  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  and  that  then  his  great  love  for  her  should  find  a  voice. 
Rather  than  that  should  be,  he  stayed  as  one  dumb,  allowing 
her  to  put  what  construction  she  might  on  his  ungracious 
silence. 

Finding  all  her  endeavours  vain  to  induce  him  to  untie  his 
tongue,  Nelly  herself  ceased  to  speak,  and  began  a-thinking. 
It  puzzled  her  to  account  for  his  strange  behaviour ;  but  she 
at  length  set  it  down  as  an  effect  of  bis  prison  life — an  effect 
which  might  be  hoped  to  wear  off  soon,  especially  after  he  had 
had  an  interview  with  his  mother. 

So  the  two  young  people,  who  in  former  days  j;iad  never  met 
without  an  interchange  of  repartee,  proceeded  side  by  side  in 
strict  silence  to  Jer  Kearney's  open  door.  At  the  threshold 
Denis  paused,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  about  entering  ;  but  Nelly 
seized  his  wrist,  and,  exerting  her  strength,  literally  tugged  him 
into  the  spacious  kitchen. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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liaise  your  heads,  ye  sods  of  Erin  ! 

Gaze  around  yourselves,  and  see 
Europe's  ifiillions  fast  repairing 

To  the  goal  of  Liberty  ! 
'Gainst  the  thief  procrastiuation 

Make  a  deep  and  solemn  vow, 
For,  to  lift  a  fallen  uation, 

Enow  the  only  time  is  Now. 

In  the  present  time,  or  never, 

We  may  free  our  native  homes  ; 
For  the  past  is  dead  for  aver, 

And  the  future  never  oomes  ! 
Let  the  tire  of  resolution 

Euro  the  slave  mark  off  each  brow  ; 
For,  to  trample  persecution 

Know  the  only  time  is  Now  ! 

Kise  in  all  your  pride  and  power, 

As  your  fathers  did  of  yore — 
Let  the  craven-hearted  cower 

As  they  often  did  before  ! 
Leave  the  office ,  court,  and  altar. 

Leave  the  engine,  scythe,  and  plough, 
Do  not  linger,  do  not  falter  ! 

For  the  only  time  is  Now  ! 


THE  MACCARTHY  WORE. 


By  Mks.  Sadleik. 


.  CUAI'TER  IV. 

The  following  morning,  after  the  early  breakfast  of  those 
days,  Lady  Ellen,  weary  of  the  still,  monotonous  life  within 
doors,  and  longing,  as  young  maidens  will,  when  skies  are 
bright  and  breezes  are  bland,  for  a  stroll  in  the  open 
air,  took  Una  with  her,  and  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  the  hood  of 
which  covered  her  head,  left  the  castle  unobserved  by  any  save 
the  porter  at  the  gate,  and  went  down  to  the  river  side,  there 
seating  herself  on  a  bank  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  pic- 
turesque rapids  where  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Lower  Lake 
run  out,  through  the  channels  of  the  river's  bed,  to  join 
that  arm  of  the  Atlantic  called  Court  M'Sherry  Bay.  List- 
lessly her  eyes  wandered  over  the  lovely  scenes  amid  which  her 
young  life  had  passed,  and  not  even  the  bright  sheen  of  the 
dancing  waters,  or  the  feathery  spray  she  had  so  often  admired, 
could  then  restore  the  faded  light  of  other  days  to  her  eyes. 
She  felt  sad  and  despondent.  The  passing  gleam  of  hope, 
which  the  day  before  had  cheered  her  with  its  smile,  had  tied, 
and  the  darkness  of  her  doom  again  occupied  her  mind.  In 
vain  did  Una  try  to  arouse  her  young  mistress  from  this  sud- 
den fit  of  dejection.  She  was  ill  at  ease,  she  said,  and  could 
not  think  of  anything  but  what  was  sad.  At  length  Una,  in  a 
hesitating  way,  mentioned  "the  gentleman  from  Carbery." 

"Nay,  name  him  not,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  a  qiieruloua 
tone,  "  what  should  we  hope  from  him  ]  he  hath  come  here  like 
any  common  English  undertaker,  to  secure  a  share  of  my  father's 
lands  in  the  ruin  that  is  coming  upon  ua." 

"Hist !"  said  Una,  turning  with  a  start,  as  a  footstep  fell  on 
the  sward  behind.  Her  mistress  followed  her  example,  and 
there  stood  Florence  MacCarthy,  in  the  light  hunting-garb  of  an 
Irish  chieftain,  admirably  adapted  to  show  off  the  noble  propor- 
tions of  his  lofty  figure. 

A  smile  was  on  his  face  as  he  courteously  saluted  the  young 
lady  of  Clancarthy.  There  was  little  doubt  but  he  had  overheard 
her  contemptuous  remark,  and  for  a  moment  Lady  Ellen  felt 
confused ;  it  was  but  for  a  moment,  however,  and  then  she 
arose,  and  with  freezing  coolness  returned  the  young  chieftain's 
salute.  She  would  have  passed  on,  but  MacCarthy  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  be  left  behind  ;  he  walked  on  by  her  side,  and 
Una  fell  back  a  few  paces.  *' 

"You  seem  to  have  forgotten  me,  fair  cousin!"  the  young 
man  said  after  an  embarrassing  silence. 

"Forgotten  you  ! — how  V 

"  Do  you  not  remember  how  we  were  playmates  at  Cork 
when  I  and  my  brother  Dermod  were  there  with  my  father,  as 
you  and  your  brother  were  with  your  parents,  that  time  when 
Sir  Benry  Sydney  kept  royal  state  there  on  his  passage  through 
the  province  ?  If  you  have  forgotten  those  days,  Ellen  Mac- 
Caura,  not  so  have  I,  even  though  I  be  like  any  common  EiUjUsh 
undertaker 

There  was  sadness  in  the  smile  that  rested  on  MacCarthy's 
face  when  Ellen  looked  up  to  it  in  surprise.  "  And  are  you  the 
little  Florence  MacDonogh  who,  with  your  brother  Dermod 
Moyle,  drew  my  poor  brother  Teague  out  of  the  water  that  day 
when  he  fell  into  the  river  Lee  ?" 

"  Even  so,  fair  lady  ! — somewhat  taller  I  am,  as  you  see,  but 
nathless  I  am  the  same  Florence  MacDonogh.  It  grieved  me 
sorely  to  hear  of  your  brother's  death." 

"  Ah  !  poor  Teague  !"  sighed  the  young  lady.  It  was  all  she 
could  say.  The  sad  and  lonely  fate  of  the  loved  companion  of 
her  childhood  had  thrown  a  dark,  cold  shadow  over  all  the 
years  of  her  life,  since  the  news  of  his  death  had  reached  his 
desolate  home. 

Respecting  her  sorrow,  and  in  part  feeling  it  himself,  Florence, 
too,  was  silent ;  he  could  not  think  without  emotion  of  the 
lonely  death  of  the  young  scion  of  his  race,  whom  he  had  known 
a  bright,  playful  child. 

They  had  reached  the  lake  shore,  and  as  each  involuntarily 
paused  to  look  at  the  entrancing  scene  that  opened  before  them, 
MacCarthy  suddenly  said  : 

' '  Have  I  heard  truly  that  MacCarthy  More  hath  made  choice 
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of  oae  of  Valentine  Browne's  sons,  for" — he  stopped,  then  added, 
as  if  with  an  ett'ort,  speaking  more  rapidly — "  for  a  son-in  law  V 
"  Alas,  yes  !"  said  the  young  lady,  forgetting,  for  the  moment, 
her  previous  distrust.  "Unhappy  that  I  am,  such,  I  fear,  is 
my  hard  fate." 

An  evil  day  were  it,  surely,  when  a  daughter  of  MacCarthy 
became  the  wife  of  a  scurvy  English  surveyor  !  It  must  not, 
shall  not  be  !  And  yet,"  he  added,  with  the  same  humorous 
smile  as  before,  "  what  right  have  I  to  speak  so — I  who  am  like 
any  common  undertaker  ?" 

"  Nay,  sir,  if  you  must  needs  keep  harping  on  that,"  said 
Lady  Eilen  shortly,  "you  may  do  ao,  and  welcome.  1  said  but 
what  I  thought,  and  mayhap  I  spoke  the  truth." 

Florence  MacCarthy  stopped  short  in  his  walk,  and  turned 
his  beaming  eyes  full  on  the  lady's  face.  "But  suppose  I  came 
not  hither  in  search  of  money  or  land,  as  Sir  Thomas  Norreys 
and  your  fair  self  are  of  like  mind  in  thinking  I  did  V 

Lady  Ellen's  cheek  turned  pale,  then  red,  under  the  search- 
ing look  that  was  fixed  on  her  face.  She  would  say  something, 
but  she  knew  not  what  she  could  say  with  prudence. 

"  Can  you  think  of  naught  else  that  brought  me  hither  than 
the  mortgages  I  hold  on  certain  of  your  father's  lands  V 

The  voice  that  spoke  these  words  was  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, and  Ellen's  cheek  turned  redder  as  she  listened,  but  slie 
made  an  effort  to  appear  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  answered  with  forced  composure  : 

"It  were  hard  for  me  to  guess." 

"Then  will  I  tell  you.  I  came  hither  to  save  one  you  know 
from  a  fate  she  dreads — to  make  her  the  wife,  an  she  will,  of 
one  as  nobly  born  as  herself  ;  of  one  in  whose  veins  flows  the 
blood  of  her  own  princely  fathers.  Ellen  MacCarthy,  will  you 
be  niy  wedded  wife,  and  so  escape  the  shame  and  sorrow  of 
marrying  Nicholas  Browne  V 

"  Florence  MacCarthy,"  Ellen  said,  looking  him  proudly, 
almost  sternly  in  the  face,  "  I  may  not  promise  th'at  on  such 
short  acciuaintance  and  without  my  mother's  knowledge." 

"  Your  mother  has  gladly  given  her  consent." 

"  Nathless,  we  met  but  yestermorn  ;  it  is  over  soon  to"  

Florence  interrupted  her  with  a  smile  and  a  look  that  she 
could  not  interpret.  "I  see  you  are  otherwise  disposed,"  he 
said.    "  Think  no  more  of  it." 

They  had  been  for  some  time  retracing  their  steps  towards  the 
castle,  and  had  now  reached  the  sloping  lawn  before  it.*  An 
exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  Lady  Ellen  ;  some  half  a  score 
of  horsemen,  whom  she  recognised  as  followers  of  O'Sullivan 
More,  were  at  the  gate,  newly  arrived,  and  in  the  open  door  of 
the  hall  stood  their  chieftain,  smiling  kindly  and  somewhat 
archly  ou  the  two  young  scions  of  Clan  Clarthy  advancing 
towards  him.  By  his  side  was  the  countess,  who,  hearing  of 
her  friend's  arrival,  had  come  down,  even  to  the  castle  door,  to 
bid  them  welcome. 

"  CVtd  mile  /at^/e,  Fineen  !"  was  O'Sullivan's  salutation,  as 
he  grasped  Florence  by  both  hands,  after  a  cordial,  fatherly 
greeting  to  Lady  Ellen;  "you  have  come  none  too  soon,  though 
I  see  you  have  lost  no  time.    How  goes  on  business  I" 

"  You  mean  with  Norreys  ?"  said  Florence,  drawing  a  little 
behind  the  young  lady,  and  making  a  sign  with  his  hand  which 
the  eldor  chieftain,  who  was  his  brother- in -law,  appeared  to 
understand,  for,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  question, 
he  went  on  to  ask  the  countess  whether  she  had  heard  from  her 
husband  since  he  saw  her  before. 

The  countess  delayed  answering  for  a  moment  till  her  daugh- 
ter and  her  attendant  had  disappeared  on  the  steps  within  the 
walif  leading  to  the  household  apartments.    Then  she  said  in 


*  This  lawn  in  front  of  Pallice  Castle  was  then,  as  it  has  been 
since,  called  Gallows  Field,  as  it  was  there  that  MacCarthy  was  wont 
to  have  criminal  oflfenders  executed. 

+  The  castles  of  that  day,  amongst  the  Irish,  were  of  a  peculiar 
build,  as  their  existing  remains  testify.  Inside  the  outer  door, 
reached  by  a  ladder,  there  was  another  strong  door  leading  to  the 
hall,  and,  between  the  two,  a  very  narrow  flight  of  stone  steps  led 
to  the  upper  storeys  of  the  building.  These  staircases  were  the 
scene  of  many  a  bloody  hand-to-hand  conflict,  when  the  castles  were 
stormed  by  an  enemy. 


a  low,  cautious  voice  :  "  I  received  a  letter  by  Florence  here, 
the  contents  of  which  he  will  tell  you.  Donald  desires 
that  what  we  have  in  hand  be  done  with  speed.  For  his  action 
in  this  matter  I  forgive  him  all  that  hath  gone  before.  I  pray 
you,  gentlemen  and  dear  friends,  enter  our  poor  abode.  Mac 
Finan  will  see  that  your  wants  be  duly  cared  for." 

"  That  will  I,  Lady  of  Clan  Carthy  !"  said  the  aged  seneschal 
bowing  low,  "  welcomer  guests  have  never  crossed  the  threshold 
of  Pallice  Castle." 

"Forme,  t  pray  you  excuse  my  absence,"  said  the  stately 
daughter  of  the  Geraldine.  "At  the  evening  meal  my  daughter 
and  I  shall  join  your  company." 

She  was  going  to  ascend  the  stairs  when  Florence  said  some- 
thing to  her  in  a  low  whisper,  evidently  making  a  request,  to 
which  she  smilingly  assented,  and  leaving  the  chieftains  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  their  own  way  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  earl'a 
household,  she  hastened  to  rejoin  her  daughter. 

Lady  Ellen  was  sitting  by  a  window  in  a  musing  attitude,  but 
there  was  an  angry  flush  on  her  cheek  which  did  not  escape  her 
mother's  keen  scrutiny. ' 

"  Aileen  !"  said  she  in  Irish,  in  which  language  they  generally 
spoke  to  each  other,  "  Aileen,  my  child,  Florence  MacCarthy 
wishes  to  pay  a  visit  to  Muckruss  Abbey  while  here.  We  shall 
go  this  evening.  The  moon  is  at  her  full  to-night,  and  we  shall 
sail  over  after  the  evening  meal." 

"  As  you  will,  my  lady  mother !"  said  Ellen  carelessly. 
"  Aileen,"  said  her  mother,  "how  is  this?     M'ethought  it 
would  give  you  pleasure,  this  sail  on  the  lake  by  moonlight — in 
such  good  company  !''  she  added  significantly. 

"  You  are  ever  thoughtful  for  me,  mother,"  the  young  lady 
replied  in  a  softened  voice.  "  I  desire  no  better  company  than 
yours  and  O'Sullivan  More's." 

"  Aileen  !  Aileen  !  beware  !"  said  the  countess,  solemnly  and 
sadly.  "  Our  last  chance  is  lost  if  you  turn  his  heart  away.  He 
is  well  affected  towards  you  now,  but  his  mind  may  change  if 
he  find  you  cold  and  careless.  Aileen,  my  only  tie  on  earth, 
think  now  that  you  have  to  choose  between  Florence  MacCarthy 
and  Nicholas  Browne  !  You  are  mad,  mad,  mad,  if  you  do  not 
thankfully  accept  the  deliverance  that  God  hath  placed  within 
your  reach,  for  you,  for  me,  for  your  father,  for  Clan  Garthy, 
for  the  Geraldines !"  she  added  with  stern  emphasis,  as  she 
quitted  the  room. 

After  her  mother's  departure,  Ellen  sat  long  in  the  same  atti- 
tude ;  it  were  hard  to  define  the  expression  of  her  face,  and  so 
her  faithful  Una  thought  as  she  anxiously  observed  her.  She 
was  evidently  debating  some  point  in  her  own  mind,  the  same 
angry  flush  on  her  cheek,  the  same  cloud  lowering  on  her  brow. 
At  length  she  started  from  her  reverie. 

"  I  will  go,"  she  said,  "  but  not  on  his  account.  Since  he  is 
so  easily  put  off,  I  will  e'en  show  him  that  I  am  otherwise  dis- 
posed !"  She  smiled  as  she  met  Una's  anxious  eyes,  and,  going 
up  to  her,  patted  her  on  the  head,  where  she  sat  at  work.  "  You 
must  use  your  best  skill,  little  Una,  to  deck  me  as  becomes 
MacCarthy's  daughter.  Bring  forth  my  kirtle  of  sea-green 
taffety.  I  would  look  my  best  to-day — not  for  love,"  she  added 
in  an  undertone,  "but  for  spite." 

And  she  did  look  her  best,  when,  as  evening  approached,  she 
appeared  before  her  mother,  ready  to  descend  to  the  hall.  The 
countess  noted  with  an  approving  smile  the  change  in  her 
daughter's  apparel. 

"  How  passing  fair  my  child  is  !"  she  murmured  low  to  her- 
self, as  they  descended  to  the  banqueting  hall,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  they  were  met  by  MacCarthy  and  O'Sullivan,  who 
conducted  them  to  their  seats  on  the  dais.  The  same  feeling  of 
admiration  was  expressed  in  the  eloquent  glance  of  Florence, 
but  the  lady,  proud  and  cold,  appeared  to  notice  it  not. 

With  music  and  mirth  the  moments  lightly  sped  while  the 
meal  went  on.  Never  had  Eman  of  the  Harps  called  from  the 
silver  strings  more  joyous  strains  ;  the  praises  of  the  O'Sul- 
livans  and  MacCarthys  mingled  in  his  song,  and  the  gentles 
above,  and  the  retainers  below,  were  alike  inspired  by  his  min- 
strelsy. Even  the  countess  was  less  grave  than  usual.  Lady 
Ellen  alone  refused  to  smile,  and  O'Sullivan,  with  the  privilege 
of  an  old  friend,  bantered  the  fair  girl  on  her  maidenly  modesty, 
as  he  doubtless  deemed  it.     Florence  was  by  no  means  parti- 


cular  in  his  attentions,  and  there  seemed  a  tacit  understanding 
between  him  and  the  young  lady  that  no  tie  of  sympathy  existed 
between  them. 

When  the  first  moonbeams  come  streaming  into  the  hall, 
through  the  splayed  loopholes,  the  countess  and  Florence  rose 
simultaneously,  and  the  countess  whispered  to  her  daughter 
that  it  was  time  to  go,  if  they  would  have  the  best  of  the  moon- 
light. O'SuUivan,  who  had  been  pledging  MacFinan  across  the 
table,  drained  his  goblet  hastily,  and  declared  his  willingness  to 
join  the  party. 

"Though  I  must  own,  countess,"  he  pleasantly  said,  "I  were 
better  pleased  to  go  by  daylight.  It  is  a  lonesome  place,  that 
same  Irrelagh,  now  that  the  monks  are  gone,  and  only  the  dead 
dwelling  in  the  old  abbey." 

No  need  to  go  in,"  replied  the  lady  with  a  calm  smile.  "  We 
may  even  land,  and  there  will  be  enough  of  us  in  the  boat  to 
make  good  company." 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  looked  as  though  they  would  fain  have 
joined  the  party,  gathering  its  destination  from  O'Sullivan's 
words,  but  unasked  they  might  not  intrude  themselves  on  such 
a  company,  and  so  they  were  fain  to  content  themselves  with 
toasting  the  ladies  of  Clancarthy  in  the  Spanish  wine  that 
sparkled  in  huge  methers  on  the  board,  as  the  retainers  did  in 
the  less  costly  usquebaugh  provided  for  their  delectation. 

Meanwhile  our  party  sailed  out  into  the  lower  lake,  the  boat 
guided  by  a  skilful  hand  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  at  the 
head  of  the  swift  rolling  Laune.  Some  half  a  dozen  sturdy 
gallowglasses  occupied  one  end  of  the  boat,  their  battle-axes 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight — such  a  guard  was,  in  those  stormy 
times,  not  alone  one  of  honour,  but  one  of  prudence — while  the 
lusty  arms  of  four  stalwart  kerne  impelled  the  light  craft  over 
the  waters,  now  bright  in  the  moonlight,  now  dark  in  the  shade. 

On  sped  the  boat,  and  silence  seemed  to  have  fallen  like  a 
spell  on  the  party,  enhanced,  as  it  were,  by  the  more  than  earthly 
beauty  of  the  scenes  through  which  they  glided,  and  the  hushed 
repose  of  earth  and  air.  The  boatmen  began  all  at  once  to  chant 
in  chorus  a  low,  plaintive  song,  to  the  measured  cadence  of 
which  their  oars  kept  time.  Occasionally,  too,  was  heard  the 
shrill  scream  of  the  heron  from  the  reedy  shore,  or  the  louder 
cry  of  the  eagle  from  the  mountains  above.  These  sounds 
served  but  to  make  the  general  hush  of  nature  deeper  still  by 
contrast,  and  lent,  therefore,  a  new  charm  to  the  scene. 

Past  Rabbit  Island  the  boat  glided  ;  past  Innisfallen  and  its 
ruined  abbey — ruined  like  Muckruss  and  Aghaboe,*  not  as  yet 
by  time,  but  by  the  ruthless  soldiers  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
his  daughter  Elizabeth ;  past  Ross  Island  with  its  ancient 
stronghold  of  the  O'Donoghues  ;  past  the  mouth  of  Glena  Bay, 
with  "  Dinis' green  isle"  seen  dimly  through  the  hazy  moou- 
light — it  was  then  that  O'Sullivan's  voice  broke  the  silence. 

"Had  we  but  music  on  board,"  said  he,  "  we  might  sail  up 
the  bay  to  the  Eagle's  Nest." 

"Music  need  not  be  wanting,"  said  Florence.  "With  per- 
miBsion  of  the  countess,  I  have  brought  Lady  Ellen's  lute  ;  it 
may  be  that  she  will  favour  us  so  far  as  to  play  somewhat.  I 
dare  not  ask  such  grace,  but  you,  Owen,  she  will  scarce 
refuse !" 

"That  I  will  answer  for,"  said  O'SuIlivan,  and  the  countess, 
in  a  low  voice,  told  her  daughter  at  once  to  accede  to  the 
request. 

Lady  Ellen  took  the  lute  from  the  hand  of  Fiorence,  though 
it  must  be  owned  with  no  gracious  air,  and  while  the  boat  glided 
up  the  narrow  channel  between 

"  Dinis'  green  isls  and  Glena's  wooded  shore," 
played  a  strain  of  the  elder  time,  slow  and  simple,  such  as 
"  Killarney's  wild  echoes"  best  repeat. 

The  air  was  a  sad  one,  and  as  the  fairy-like  echoes  caught  it 
up,  repeating  it  in  every  possible  way,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  wailing  on  every  craggy  steep  above, 
and  along  the  shadowed  waters  that  lay  beneath,  dark  as  the 

*  Three  abbeys,  for  ages  long  in  ruins,  give  a  more  mournful  and 
solemn  beauty  to  the  magic  scenes  of  Killarney.  These  are  Aghaboe, 
on  a  high  hUl  in  sight  of  the  Lower  Lake  ;  Innisfallen,  on  the  island 
of  that  name  ;  and  Muckruss,  or  Irrelagh,  on  the  peninsula  of  Muck- 
russ, 
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river  of  death.  While  all  listened,  as  if  entranced,  Lady  Ellen 
stopped  suddenly  and  laid  down  the  lute  ;  her  hearc  was  aad 
that  hour,  she  knew  not  why — sad  and  troubled — and  her  own 
mournful  music  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Yot  she  could 
not,  and  would  not,  wake  a  livelier  strain. 

No  one  spoke,  but  Ellen  felt  the  instrument  drawn  gently 
from  her  hand,  and  the  next  moment  a  bolder  hand  swept  ita 
chords  with  a  strange,  wild  prelude  that  went  ringing  like  the 
sound  of  mauy  trumpets  away  amongst  the  rocks  and  moun- 
tains. Before  the  young  lady. had  recovered  from  the  first  sur- 
prise, the  strain  was  changed,  and  a  wild,  sweet  Spanish  air  waa 
floating  on  the  night  breeze,  and  breaking,  in  fitful  snatches, 
from  lonely  caves  where  the  echoes  dwelt. 

The  air  was  the  same  that  for  mouths  long  had  been  haunting 
Ellen  MacCarthy,  and  its  every  note  woke  an  echo  of  gladnesa 
in  her  heart.  But  she  said  not  a  word.  The  countess  praised 
the  air  and  asked  what  it  was  called.  Florence  answered  that 
it  was  a  Spanish  serenade  air,  mentioning  the  name  at  the  same 
time. 

"You  have  heard  it  before.  Lady  Ellen?"  he  carelessly 
asked,  turning  to  the  silent  maiden  by  his  side. 

"To  be  sure  she  did,"  said  O  Sullivan  gleefully — "and  I 
heard  it,  too,  one  moonlight  night  last  harvest  at  Dunkerron 
Castle,*  when  people  thought  I  was  asleep.  But  I  suppose  little 
Ellen  forgets  all  about  that  night,"  he  added  in  a  humorous 
tone. 

Lady  Ellen  was  silent,  but  there  was  one,  at  least,  who  found 
her  silence  more  eloquent  than  words. 

"  Is  Lady  Ellen  still  '  otherwise  disposed'  ?"  whispered  a 
voice  at  her  side. 

The  answer  must  have  been  satisfactory,  for  the  next  moment 
Florence  took  the  lady's  hand,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Even 
the  shadow  of  the  towering  Eagle's  Neat  did  not  hide  the  action 
from  the  watchful  eyes  of  friendship.  O'SuIlivan  rubbed  his 
hands,  and  chuckled  merrily  to  himself,  as,  leaning  across,  he 
said  to  Ellen  in  a  low  voice  : 

"I  told  you  a  Spanish  minstrel  was  better  than  Nicholas 
Browne.  And  I  told  you,  too,  to  keep  up  your  heart.  Methinka 
I  am  somewhat  of  a  prophet,  Aileen  dhu  !" 

The  countess  perfectly  understood  what  was  goiug  on,  but  she 
chose  to  remain  a  silent  observer.of  what,  nevertheless,  filled  her 
with  joy  and  thankfulness. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  music  ]"  asked  O'SuIlivan  mali- 
ciously.   "  Hath  it  gone  to  sleep  with  the  echoes  ?" 

"  Will  you  not  play  that  air  again,  Florence  ?"  whispered  Lady 
Ellen. 

Not  only  that  air,  but  many  others,  Irish  and  Spanish,  did 
Florence  play,  and  the  echoes  answer,  as  the  boat  floated  down 
the  stream  agi;iu  towards  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Lower  Lake. 
As  it  rounded  the  sharp  headland  at  Otter's  Point,  and  glided 
along  under  the  dark  woods  at  Muckruss  toward  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  Irrelagh,  the  accomplished  minstrel  changed  the  lively 
strain  he  had  last  played  to  a  wild  and  mournful  air  that  thrilled 
every  heart — it  was  the  funeral  march  of  the  Clan  Caura,  whose 
time-honoured  biirying-place  they  were  approaching. 

For  a  brief  space  the  boat  stopped  when  the  abbey  was  in 
sight,  solemn  and  mournful  in  the  silence  and  decay  to  which  the 
ruffian  barbarism  of  English  soldiers,  doing  the  will  of  the  new 
religion,  had  consigned  it  for  evermore. 

Grand  and  stately  was  the  music,  and  full  of  woe  ;  and  as  the 
oarsmen  rested  on  their  oars,  and  the  gallowglasses  raised  their 
harmdx  in  honour  of  the  noble  sleepers*within  the  ruined  pile,  it 
ssemed  as  if  the  voices  of  the  dead  MacCarthya  ro8.j  hollow  and 
plaintive  from  amid  the  tall  ancestral  trees  that  had  for  ages 
sheltered  their  last  repose,  joining  in  the  solemn  and  familiar 
strain. 

"  Ellen,"  said  Florence  MacCarthy,  laying  down  the  lute,  as 
the  boat  sped  on  again  over  the  bright  waters  of  Caatle  Lough 
Bay,  where  a  castle  of  the  MacCarthys  stood  on  a  small  island, 
flinging  its  shadows  far  out  into  the^bay — "  Ellen,  it  is  there,  be- 
fore the  ruined  shrine  of  Irrelagh,  over  the  ashes  of  our  fathers, 

*  Dunkerron  Castle,  situate  within  a  few  miles  of  Kenmare  town, 
was  one  of  the  principal  strongholds  of  O'SuIlivan  More.  Near  it 
was  Cappanacuss,  another  strong  caatle  of  the  same  powerful  chief. 
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that  I  should  wish  to  plight  my  faith  to  the  fairest  daughter 
of  Clan*Caura.    Say,  shall  it  so  be  ?" 

"It  is  a  strauge  thought,  Florence,"  replied  Ellen  softly, 
"  yet  I  mislike  not  the  plan.  But  methinks  it  were  well,  be- 
fore you  talk  in  such  wise,  to  speak  with  my  lady  mother  anent 
the  matter." 

"  1  leave  that  to  you,  fair  lady  mine,"  said  Florence  plea- 
santly, and  he  laughed  low  to  himself. 

Lady  Ellen  that  night,  on  their  reaching  Pallice  Castle,  threw 
herself  into  her  mother's  arms,  and  whispered,  "Mother,  I 
am  saved.  He  has  come  to  save  me — to  make  me  his  own  dear 
wife  !" 

' '  I  know  it,  dear  one  !"  said  the  mother,  fondly  kissing  her 
child's  white  forehead.  "  I  know  it,  and  I  am  glad — glad  and 
thankful." 

"But  my  father"  

"  Hist !  child,  hist ! — let  no  one  hear  these  words  :  Your  father 
knoics  it  too — he  sent  Florence  hither.  But  an  it  were  known, 
he  being  now  in  England,  he  might  spend  the  remnant  of  his 
days  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  never  see  Killarney's  hills 
again." 

«  And  the  Brownes  1" 

"  Let  them  e'en  make  the  best  of  it,"  said  the  countess,  more 
sharply  than  was  usual  with  her.  "Had  they  not  looked  to 
climb  so  high  their  fall  would  have  been  the  less,  and  their  dis- 
appointment the  more  pitied.  Come,  my  Aileen,  let  ua  to  our 
night  prayer.  Wa  have  much  to  thank  our  God  for  this  happy 
night." 

And  a  happy  night  it  was  ;  one  that  was  often  remembered 
with  strangely- varying  emotions  in  the  changeful  years  that 
followed.  Alas  !  that  the  very  brightness  of  the  recollection, 
and  its  delicious  charm,  should  serve  to  darken  and  embitter 
still  more  many  an  after  hour  of  gloom  and  anxious  care. 

Two  days  after,  when  the  moon  was  again  shining  on  the  de- 
solate abbey  walls  in  the  last  hours  of  night,  a  bridal  party  stood 
before  the  ruined  shriae  of  Muckruss,  where  the  altar  still 
stood,  defaced  and  broken.  The  light  of  day  might  not  wit- 
ness, in  those  evil  days,  the  marriage  of  MacCarthy  More'a 
daughter  to  the  nephew  of  one  MacCarthy  Reagh  and  the  son  of 
another — himself  the  lord  of  broad  ancestral  domains  ! 

Few  were  the  witnesses  of  that  marriage,  that  in  other  times 
would  have  gathered  together  princes,  and  chiefs,  and  lords,  and 
ladies  from  more  than  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland. 
O'SuUivan  More,  MacFinan,  the  seneschal,  and  another  young 
officer  of  the  earl's  household,  who  was  the  Lady  Ellen's  foster- 
brother — these,  with  the  countess  and  Una  O'Leary,  were  alone 
present.  The  friar,  a  man  of  venerable  age,  who  said  Mass 
and  performed  the  ceremony,  was  one  of  those  who  in  the  dire- 
ful days  of  Henry  the  Eighth  were  expelled  from  the  abbey 
at  the  sword's  point.  It  was,  truly,  a  solemn  and  picturesque 
scene,  suggestive  of  many  a  mournful  reflection. 

No  bard  played,  no  dairseach  sounded,  no  clansman  raised  his 
joyous  cheer  when  the  daughter  of  the  MacCarthys  and  the 
Geraldines  wedded  her  equally  noble  kinsman  ;'no  banner  waved, 
no  spear  or  battle-axe  gleamed  ;  only  the  pale  moonlight  stream- 
ing through  the  roofless  aisle,  and  the  sickly  ray  of  two  small 
tapers  on  the  altar,  illumined  the  strange  scene.  Amid  the 
ghostly  shadows  of  the  ruined  fanes,  in  silence  and  in  mystery, 
where  their  lordly  fathers  slept  beneath,  Lady  Ellen  became  the 
wife  of  Florence  MacCarthy. 

Little  did  Nicholas  Browne  dream  that  morning,  in  his  house 
at  MolahLfife,  that  the  presumptuous  hopes  he  had  cherished,  of 
being  one  day  MacCarthy  More's  son-in-law,  were  for  ever 
blighted — that  the  fair  and  rich  prize  he  had  so  coveted  was  even 
then  snatched  from  his  grasp. 

(to  be  CONTINtTED.) 


DUBIOUS* 

The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  a  tombstone  in  the 
English  graveyard  at  Peshawur,  India  : — "  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  Blank  Blank,  A.M.,  who  has  spent  seventeen  years 
as  missionary  among  the  Afghans,  and  translated  the  Holy  Writ 
into  their  language.  He  was  shot  by  his  attendant.  '  Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.' " 


HURRAH  FOR  PARNELL. 

BY  ARTANE. 


Hurrah  for  Parnell  and  the  cause  he  advances  ! 

The  heart  of  old  Ireland  once  more  is  aglow  ; 
The  troubles  we  meet  with  the  end  but  enhances — 
We're  uearing  the  goal,  boys — ay,  surely,  if  slow. 
Freedom  !  see  how  it  shines  ! 
Slavery  once  more  declines, 
The  rainbow  of  hope  illumines  the  sky  I 
On  our  loved  native  ground 
Can  there  cravens  be  found 
To  shrink  from  the  tight  when  our  aim  is  so  high  ? 

Steadily,  still,  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 

We  seek  what  our  fathers  were  robbed  of  of  yore ; 
On  the  altar  of  Ireland  we've  pledged  our  devotion, 

And  sworn  that  as  slaves  we'll  be  ruled,  boys,  no  more. 
Look  at  our  present  plight, 
Caused  by  the  English  blight, 
Starving  our  peasantry  here  on  our  plains  ; 
Sorrows  around  them  cling, 
Wailings  but  from  them  spring — 
Deadened  their  voice  in  the  clank  of  their  chains. 

Up  for  the  cause,  boys  !  the  toscin  is  sounding  ; 

The  curse  that  divided  and  weakened  has  fled  ; 
See  into  life  and  full  vigour  is  bounding 
The  body  they  thought,  boys,  stark,  stiffened,  and  dead  ! 
See  o'er  the  waves  appear,, 
Resplendent,  calm,  and  clear, 
Liberty's  sun,  that  they  hid  from  our  sight ; 
Vainly  their  hate  pursued —  i 
God  with  fresh  strength  imbued — 
Still  on  our  side  have  we  honour  and  right. 

Blest  be  each  name  that  the  holy  war  wages  ! 

Who  could  the  shrine  of  his  country  profane  ? 
The  dream  of  our  patriots,  poets,  and  sages. 
Is  left  to  their  sons  to  uphold  and  maintain. 
Come,  then,  as  brothers  forth. 
West,  East,  South,  and  North, 
Join  in  our  serried  ranks — the  vanguard  come  swell  j 
Raise  the  old  cry  again. 
Shout  it  from  mount  and  glen, 
God  and  our  country  ! — Hurrah  for  Parnell ! 


CELTIC  SONG. 


By  Alfhed  Perceval  Graves. 

[Extracts  from  a  Paper  read  before  the  Manchester  Literary  Club,  Monday, 
March  24,  1S79.] 

My  subject  is  an  exceedingly  wide  one,  and  to  do  justice  to  it, 
in  all  its  historical  and  literary  aspects,  would  require  a  dozen 
essays,  not  a  single  one,  besides  presupposing  a  knowledge  of 
Celtic  story  and  customs  which  has  yet  to  become  the  pursuit  of 
Englishmen.  I  shall  have  succeeded  abundantly  to-night  if,  by 
quotation  from  bardic  fragments  and  modern  Celtic  songs  (of 
course,  in  translation),  I  can  obtain  your  acknowledgment  that 
our  Irish  national  airs,  with  their  passion  and  pathos,  their 
gaiety  and  gloom,  their  trust  and  tenderness,  have  their  counter- 
part in  the  poetry  of  the  Celtic  people. 

Of  the  bardic  poems,  and  romances  interspersed  with  bardic 
fragments,  I  can  only  speak  briefly.  Generally,  let  it  be  said, 
that  no  systematic  collection,  arrangement,  and  skilful  literary 
treatment  of  them  has,  as  yet,  been  undertaken,  though  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  they  will  be 
thus  accessible  to  men  of  letters.  The  fruitful  labours  of  Pro- 
fessor O'Curry,  Dr.  O'Donovan,' and  other  Irish  antiquaries  ; 
the  successful  translations  and  adaptations  from  the  Celtic  of 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  ;  the  distinct  success  in  America  of  Robert 
Dwyer  Joyce's  Irish  epic  of  "Deirdre"  and  of  Standish 
O'Grady's  prose  poem  "  Ireland  in  the  Heroic  Age,"  are  sure 
tokens  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  genius  of  Celtic  romance 
and  Celtic  song.  Mr.  O'Grady's  treatment  of  Irish  myths  is  to 
reduce  heroic  history  to  its  artistic  elements.    "  Through  the 
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loose  chaotic  mass  of  bardic  song  and  monkish  chronicle"  he  has 
"  endeavoured  to  trace  the  mental  and  physical  personalities  of 
the  Celtic  heroes  and  heroines,  and  to  discover  that  order  of 
events  which  best  harmonizes  with  the  records  of  the  past." 
Mr.  O'Grady  has  therefore  made  a  decidedly  free  application  of 
the  poet's  licence  ;  but  I  must  say  for  myself  that  no  translator 
or  adapter  of  the  early  Celtic  epic  goes  so  home  to  the  heart  as 
does  the  author  of  the  "  Heroic  History  of  Ireland."  But  let 
my  hearers  judge  for  themselves.  Here  followed  quotations 
from  "  The  Death  of  Oscar,"  "  The  Fairy  Bride,"  and  "  The 
Fight  at  the  Ford,"  in  the  History  of  Ireland  by  Standish 
O'Grady.    Mr.  O'Grady  says  :— 

"  The  advance  of  Christianity  ruined  the  bards.  The  mis- 
sionaries felt  instinctively  that  the  bards  were  their  enemies. 
The  praise  of  gods  and  demi-gods,  and  of  heroes  who  were 
favoured  and  helped  by  these,  was  the  theme  of  the  bards.  The 
degradation  of  the  bardic  class  was,  therefore,  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  missionaries." 

Mr.  O'Grady  might  have  even  put  the  case  more  strongly,  and 
said  that  the  bards  were  the  teachers  of  the  Celts,  and  that  a 
struggle  between  them  and  the  missionaries  was  not  only  natural, 
but  far  more  certain  to  result  in  the  prostration  ot  pantheistic 
poetry  in  Ireland,  than  the  combat  between  Christianity  and  the 
greater  pagan  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  status  of 
the  Irish  bard  gradually  declined. 

"  The  positions  of  the  contending  parties  had  been  reversed. 
The  bards  now  amused  only  farmers  and  tradesmen,  while  the 
monks  crowned  kings  and  trained  the  minds  of  princes.  The 
consequence  was  that  secular  literature  did  not  flourish,  or 
flourished  only  iu  the  monasteries,  where  it  was  not  the  chief 
thing,  but  an  ornament  of  the  monastic  mind.  As  we  examine 
the  bardic  tales  we  shall  see  traces  of  the  same  transformation. 
There  are  clearly  marked  vestiges  of  a  golden  age  of  bardic 
composition  in  the  existing  tales.  In  the  midst  of  flat,  wordy 
prose,  vulgar  in  tone  and  of  barbarous  construction,  are  embed- 
ded perfect  gems  of  bardic  verse,  clear,  noble,  and  pathetic." 

I  cannot  go  so  far  as  Mr.  O'Grady  in  his  view  of  the  fall  of 
the  Irish  bard  to  so  low  a  level  in  Christian  society.  I  should 
be  glad  at  least  of  his  authority  for  showing  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  more  probable  belief  that  when  the  cleric  became 
complete  master  the  bard  was  restored  to  favour  as  a  musician 
and  poet,  though  no  longer  as  a  teacher,  and  that  before  he  had 
sufliciently  lost  ciste  amongst  the  great  to  make  such  a  restora- 
tion of  his  influence  difficult.  To  this  view  I  think  Mr. 
Bunting's  interesting  researches  into  the  lives  of  Irish  harpers 
disinctly  point.  Convincing  proof  will  be  found  in  his  writings 
that,  at  any  rate,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the 
Irish  minstrel  was 

High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
And  poured  to  lords  and  ladies  gay 
The  unpremeditated  lay. 

The  two  following  lyrics,  the  first  verse  in  each  of  which  is  a 
translation  from  the  Celtic,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  poetic 
spirit  of  some  of  the  Irish  songs  of  this  period  : — 

WITH  FLUTTERING  JOY, 

How  happy  for  the  little  birds, 

From  tree  to  tree,  away  and  hither, 
To  pour  their  pretty,  warbling  words. 

And  flj'  with  fluttering  joy  together  ! 
But  let  the  sun  rejoice  the  skies, 

Or  sullen  clouds  his  glory  smother. 
With  heavy  hearts  we  still  must  rise, 

Far,  far  away  from  one  another. 

Now  leave  those  foolish,  fluttering  things, 

0  Fortune,  Fortune,  fond  and  cruel ! 
And  fit  two  pair  of  trusty  wings 

Upon  myself  and  Mary  jewel, 
That  she  and  I  from  earth  may  start, 

And  skim  the  sky  on  angel  feather, 
Till  from  mid-heaven,  heart  to  heart. 

With  flattering  joy  we  fall  together. 


LOVE  SONG, 

Would  I  were  Frin's  apple-blossom  o'er  you, 

Or  Erin's  rose  in  all  her  beauty  blown, 
To  drop  my  richest  petals  down  before  you, 

Within  the  garden  where  you  walk  alone  1 
In  hope  you'd  turn  and  pluck  a  little  posy, 

With  loving  fingers  through  my  foliage  pressed, 
And  kiss  it  close,  and  set  it,  blushing  rosy, , 

To  sigh  oat  all  its  sweetness  on  your  breast ! 

Would  I  might  take  the  pigeon's  flight  towards  you. 

And  perch  beside  your  window-pane  above, 
And  murmur  how  my  heart  of  hearts  it  hoards  you, 

O  hundred  thousand  treasures  of  my  love  1 
In  hope  you'd  stretch  your  slender  hand  and  take  me, 

And  smooth  my  wildly  fluttering  wings  to  rest, 
And  lift  me  to  your  loving  lips,  and  make  me 

My  bower  of  blisses  in  your  loving  breast ! 

The  annexed  verses  are  written  to  the  air  of  a  well  known 
Ci;>rk  drinking  song.  The  Irish  words,  "  Beimeedh  a  gole"  (Let 
us  be  drinking),  excepted,  are  not  worthy  of  translation  either 
on  literary  or  moral  grounds  : — 

smcgglin'  sonq. 

Beimeedh  a  gole  ! 

Fill  up  the  bowl ! 

Let  us  console 
Dull  care  with  a  glass,  boys  ! 

Shall  it  be  wine, 

Fragrant  and  fine. 
Fresh  smuggled  from  Spain  underneath  a  mattrass,  boys  ? 
i  No  !  all  of  those  pleasant 

Casks  out  of  Cadiz 
Leave  as  a  present. 

Lads,  for  the  ladies  ! 
But  for  ourselves,  sure 

What  should  we  say 
But  whiskey  for  ever 
■'^  Till  dawning  of  day. 

Beimeedh  a  gole  ! 

Wasn't  it  droll 

He  that  first  stole 
Fire  from  heaven's  grate,  boys. 

Look  now,  was  left, 
w  Chained  to  a  cleft, 

A  i  jntury  through,  for  an  aigle  to  ate,  boys  ! 

St,  Pat,  though,  when  stealing 

Fire  from  that  quarter. 
Kept  it  concealing 

SnUg  under  water ; 
'  Till  he'd  conveyed  it 

Safe  to  the  ground. 
Then  looked,  and,  begorra, 

'Twas  whishey  he  found. 

^  Beimeedh  a  gole  ! 

^  Each  with  his  poll  , 

.  ^  Quite  in  control, 

For  all  its  containing  ; 
Smiling  we  sit. 
Warming  our  wit 
With  nc_3tar  the  gods  might  begrudge  us  the  draining. 
Now,  ere  we  go  snoozing 
'  Under  the  clothes. 

Don't  be  refusing 
*  One  health  I  propose. 

'      Here's  to  the  darling, 
Pale  as  the  dew. 
That  pounds  Purple  Bacchus 
And  all  of  his  crew. 

To  my  friend  Pr.  Joyce,  M.R.I. A.,  the  well  known  Irish 
scholar  and  antic,Uiiry,  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  one  of  our  most  remarkable  Irish  peasant  poets, 
O'Cuman : — 

"a  mad  love  poem. 
"Poor  O'Cuman'a  story  was  tragical  enough.    Hired  by  a 
farmer  in  Moiieligo,  who  had  but  one  child,  a  little  girl,  O'Cur- 


nan  was  given  to  iinderstand  that  on  her  coming  to  a  marriage- 
able age  her  hand  and  the  farm  together  would  be  bestowed 
upon  him,  provided  he  served  faithfully  until  then.  He  served 
seven  years,  it  is  said,  and,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  was  cheated. 
Bemg  sent  to  Cork  to  sell  some  loads  of  corn,  and  buy  the  wed- 
ding dress,  &c.,  the  young  woman,  during  his  absence,  was 
married  to  another  man,  who  had  a  fortune.  O'Curuan  tra- 
velled day  and  night,  but  a  long  journey  a  century  ago  could 
not  be  got  over  in  a  hurry.  As  he  approached  the  home  of  his 
betrothed  early  in  the  morning,  he  was  met  by  the  wedding 
party  going  to  their  respective  homes  after  the  night,  and  it  is 
said  that  some  of  them  made  him  the  butt  of  their  ridicule. 
Entering  the  house,  and  learning  how  matters  stood,  he  threw 
into  the  fire  the  '  favours' he  had  brought  from  Cork,  as  well 
as  his  own  clothes,  and  for  ever  after  roamed  over  the  country  a 
madman — but  with  his  poetical  powers  intact — and  always  en- 
gaged in  singing  his  own  misfortunes  and  the  cruelty  of  his 
Mary.  O'Curnan's  story  was  known  to  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  county  of  Waterford  fifty  years  ago,  and  there  are  persons 
still  living  who  saw  him." 

!^  The  following  poem  is  my  almost  literal  translation  of  the  best 
remembered  of  his  lyrics,  known  as  "  O'Curnan's  Song" 
o'curnan's  song. 

0  Mary  bhan  asthore, 

That  through  my  bosom's  core 
Hast  pierced  me  past  the  Isle  of  Fodla's  healing  ; 

By  Heaven,  'tis  my  belief, 

Had  you  but  known  my  grief. 
Long  since  to  me  with  succour  you'd  been  stealing. 

With  tears  the  night  I  waste  ; 

No  food  by  day  I  taste, 
But  wander  weak  and  silent  as  a  shadow  ! 

Ah  !  if  I  may  not  meet 

My  Mary  fond  and  sweet, 
Soon  dead  and  cold  she'll  find  her  constant  laddo. 

I 

1  know  not  night  from  day  ; 

"  Cuckoo  !"  the  thrushes  say  ! 
But  how  can  it  be  May  in  dark  December  ?  ' 

My  friends  look  strange  and  wild  ; 

But  hasten,  Mary,  mild, 
And  well  my  heart  its  mistress  shall  remember. 

No  herb  or  skill  of  hand 

My  cure  ean  now  command  ;  •  . 

From  you,  0  Flower  of  Love,  alone  I'll  seek  it ;  '  "^ 

Then  hasten,  hasten  here, 

My  own  and  only  dear, 
And  in  your  secret  ear  I'll  softly  speak  it. 

I 

One  sweet  kiss  from  your  mouth  ll 

Would  quench  my  burning  drouth,  \ 
And  lift  me  back  to  life  ;  ah  !  yield  it  to  me, 

Or  make  for  me  my  bed 

Among  the  mouldering  dead, 
Where  the  winding  worms  may  crawl  and  cha|.'pel  through  me. 

Ah  !  better  buried  so  '} 

Than  like  a  ghost  to  go,  >' 
All  music,  dance,  and  sport  with  sighs  forsakfing  j 

A  witless,  wandering  man 

For  the  love  of  Mary  bhan, 
With  the  heart  within  my  bosom  slowly  bre;iking. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 

By  Thomas  Moore. 

Chapter  IX.* 
1782—1795. 

My  father  had  predicted  but  too  truly.  The  light  of  1782 
soon  passed  away,  and  left,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  loved 
Ireland,  only  a  vague  and  restless  imagination  of  what  she 
might  have  been. 

*  Chapter  VIII.,  treating  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment, 
now  happily  defunct,  is  omitted  in  this  republication. 


The  British  Mmister,  no  longer  able  to  govern  us  by  his 
attorney-general,  was  driven  to  the  more  circuitous  and  ex- 
pensive mode  of  ruling  us  by  our  own  Parliament ;  and  a  course 
of  corruption  was  now  boldly  entered  into — a  sort  of  frank 
Lothario  spirit  was  adopted  by  the  Government,  which  seemed 
to  say,  "  Think'st  thou  I  mean  the  shame  should  be  con- 
cealed 1"  and  which  soon  succeeded  in  making  political  profli- 
gacy fashionable. 

Had  it  been  a  regular  trade-wind  of  corruption  blowing 
steadily  from  the  usual  Tory  quarter,  servility  would  have 
been  at  least  qonsistent,  and  might  have  even  pretended  to 
honesty,  on  the  ground  of  having  but  one  paymaster.  But, 
just  about  this  time,  those  Titans,  the  Whigs,  had  succeeded 
more  than  once  in  scaling  the  Olympus  of  ofiice  ;  and,  though 
speedily  hurled  down  again,  they  remained  long  ^nouj^h  each 
time  to  puzzle  both  patriots  and  courtiers  considerably,  and  to 
produce  such  a  confusion  in  their  votes  and  opinions  as  made 
it  no  easy  matter  to  disfinguish  one  party  from  the  other. 

A  length,  however,  Toryism  and  corruption  resumed  their 
full  and  undisturbed  empire.  A  regular  market  was  opened  at 
the  Castle,  and  the  price  of  every  service,  down  to  single 
votes  on  particular  questions,  was  ascertained  and  tariffed  y/ith 
the  most  tradesmanlike  accuracy.  So  little  decency  did  the 
Government  observe  in  these  tranpactions,  that  the  attorney- 
general  (afterwards  Lord  Clare)  did  not  hesitate  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  some  of  the  train-bands  of  the  Court  had  joined 
the  Opposition,  to  hint  broadly  at  the  expense  that  would  be 
incurred  in  buying  them  back  again.* 

A  writer  on  Egypt  mentions,  as  a  singular  phenomenon,  the 
respect  which  the  Mamelukes  have  for  men  who  have  been 
purchasad — far  beyond  what  they  feel  for  the  most  ancient 
nobility.  A  Turkish  officer,  in  pointing  out  to  him  some  per- 
sonage who  held  an  important  situation  under  Government, 
said,  "  C'est  un  homme  de  bonne  race — il  a  6te  achMe."  What 
homage,  then,  would  a  Mameluke  feel  for  the  "  hommes 
achetes"  of  the  Irish  nobility — many  of  whom  might  intro- 
duce an  auctioneer's  hammer  into  their  coats  of  arms,  so  often 
have  they  and  their  illustrious  sires  been  knocked  down  to 
the  highest  bidder  ! 

During  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham 
the  Pension  List  outstripped  that  of  England  by  several  thou- 
sands ;  and  when  at  length,  under  Lord  Westmoreland,  as  a 
momentary  sacrifice  to  public  opinion,  a  bill  was  allowed  to  pass 
limiting  the  grants  of  pensions  to  £1,200  a  year,  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  few  months  that  were  to  elapse  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  to  grant  pensions  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  £12,000— being  equal  to  ten  years'  anticipation  of  the 
powers  of  the  Crown. 

This  system  was  the  consummation,  the  coronis,  of  England's 
deadly  policy  towards  Ireland.  Having  broken  down  and  bar- 
barised  our  lower  orders  by  every  method  that  was  ever  devised 
for  turning  men  into  brutes,  she  now  premeditatedly — by  the 
example  of  a  gay  and  dissipated  Court,  by  the  encouragement 
of  habits  of  expense,  and  the  ready  proffer  of  the  wages  of  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  them — so  demoralised  and  denationalised 
our  upper  classes,  that  perhaps  the  most  harmless  part  many  of 
them  have  since  played  has  been  that  of  absentees. 

The  venality,  peculation,  and  extravagance  exhibited  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  Slate  soon  spread  through  the  lower  ; 
a  concordat  of  mutual  connivance  was  established  throughout  ; 
and  clerks  with  a  salary  of  £100  a  year  entertained  their  prin- 
cipals with  fine  dinners  and  claret  out  of  the  perquisites.  In 
the  Ordnance  department  it  was  found  in  Lord  Buckingham's 
time  that  the  arm",  ammunition,  and  military  accoutrements, 
condemned  as  useless,  were  stolen  out  at  one  gate,  brought  in 
at  another,  and  charged  anew  to  the  public  account. 

Those  were  the  glorious  days  of  Protestant  jobbing — for  let 
it  not  be  forgot  that  to  this  privileged  class  alone  the  robbery  of 
the  public  has  been  always  specially  entrusted  ;  then  was,  in- 
deed, the  Golden  Age  of  the  Ascendancy,  when  jobs  and  abuses 

*  "  '  Half  a  million  or  more  was  expended  some  years  ago  to  break 
an  Opposition  ;  the  same  or  a  greater  sum  may  be  necessary  now' — 
so  said  the  principal  servant  of  the  Crown." — Grattan's  Answer  to 
Lord  Clare. 
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flourished  in  unchecked  luxuriance,  when  salary  disowned  all 
connection  with  duty,  and  when  boards  of  customs,  boards  of 
excise,  &c.,  were  merely  foundations  for  the  support  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  loyal  and  Protestant  gentlemen,  who  would  have 
considered  it  a  case  of  "  calling  out"  to  be  asked  what  services 
they  performed  for  their  pay.  Ovid  has  described  such  an  age 
of  gold  exactly — 

Piuna  metusque  aberant  :  nec  verba  minacia  fixo 
yEre  legebantur  :  nec  supplex  turba  timebat 
,  Judicis  ora  sui ;  sed  erant  sine  vindioe  tuti. 

Or  thus,  in  English,  for  such  of  my  family  as  Latin  may  not 
suit : — 

How  trantiuil  then  the  loyal  Placeman's  breast, 

Ere  rude  Jm/uiry  broke  his  golden  rest, 

Or  cold  Commissioners  consigned  to  fame, 

In  rude  Uoports,  the  muoh-wronged  Jobber's  name — 

Ere  Orange  squires  were  seen,  wich  rueful  faces. 

Round  Franklaud  Lewis,  crying  "  Spare  our  places  ;'' 

And  loyalty  might  yet  her  votaries  solace 

With  funds,  unchecked  by  honesty  or  Wallace  ! 

The  desperate  habits  of  profusion  into  which  our  gentry  were 
seduced  by  this  lottery  of  pensions  and  places  at  which  all  tried 
their  chance,  were  naturally  followed  by  a  considerable  degree 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  which,  like  the  cause  that  pro- 
duced it,  soon  affected  all  ranks.  That  race  of  little  Protestant 
gentry — between  whom  and  the  Catholic  slave  the  penal  laws 
had  left  a  chasm  which  is  not  even  yet  tilled  up — had  joined  in 
this  career  of  place  hunting  and  extravagance  ;  and  rents  were 
raised  and  money  was  borrowed  to  sustain  it.  Judgments,  and 
mortgages,  and  all  those  other  spectral  things  of  the  law  that 
hover  around  the  ruins  of  decayed  property,  were  now  seen 
flitting  in  all  directions  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  from  about  the 
year  1790  more  lands  have  been  sold  under  decrees  than  had 
been  for  the  precedirg  1  uridred  years. 

It  will  not  require  much  ingenuity  to  show  how  favourable 
such  a  state  of  tilings  was  to  the  general  views  of  the  Rock 
family.  Often  have  I  lamented  that  my  good  old  father  did 
not  live  to  see  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  nor  witness 
at  least  the  beginning  of  that  splendid  career  which  his  son  has 
now,  for  near  forty  years,  with  but  little  interruption  triumph- 
antly pursued. 

The  exorbitant  rise  of  rents  and  the  severe  exaction  of  tithes* 
were  the  grievances  that  in  the  year  1787  drove  the  wretched 
peasantry  of  Munster  to  my  banners. 

Lord  Clare,  who  was  then  attorney- general,  and,  of  course, 
defended  "the  Church,"  said  "  he  knew  the  unhappy  tenantry 
were  ground  to  powder  by  relentless  landlords."  Mr.  Grattan, 
on  the  other  hand,  proved  that  "  the  landlord's  over-reaching, 
compared  to  that  of  the  tithe-farmer,  was  mercy."  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that,  between  both,  the  wretched  people  were  mad- 
dened to  the  full  pitch  that  Captain  Right  (as  I  was  then  nick- 
named by  my  followers)  required.  Not  thai  even  those  double 
scourges,  middlemen  and  tithe-takers,  elBcient  as  they  were, 
could  have  accomplished  the  object  for  me  so  completely,  had 
not  the  Government,  as  usual,  come  in  to  their  assistance,  and, 
by  its  premature  and  unqualified  severity,  exasperated  dis- 
content into  frenzy. 

The  constancy  of  our  State  doctors  to  their  old  remedy,  the 
bayonet,  is  miraculous.  Having  exhibited  it  in  1787  with  their 
accustomed  vigour  and  success,  they  continued  so  to  administer 
it,  at  convenient  intervals  and  with  increasing  exacerbation,  till 
1798!;  when  it  brought  on  that  violent  but  imperfect  crisis,  "  the 
Rebellion."  They  then  resumed  the  same  course  of  physic 
irnmediately  after  the  Union,  and  have  persevered  in  it,  only 
with  a  greater  frequency  of  doses,  down  to  the  present  day — 
Martial  Law  and  the  Insurrection  Act  having  been  in  force 
fourteen  years  ou£  of  the  four  and  twenty  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  measure.  It  would  take  a  whole  page  to  enumerate 
the  various  forma  and  names  under  which  this  one,  sole  specific 
for  all  the  evils  of  Ireland  has  been  administered— viz.,  Peace 

*  Mr.  Grattan  mentions  an  instance  of  a  living  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  at  this  time,  being  raised  rapidly  from  £1, SO  a  year  to  £:U0  ; 
and  another,  in  the  same  manner,  being  increased  from  £300  to 
£1,000. 


Preservation  Acts,  Seizure  of  Arms  Act,  Secret  Society  Acts, 
Constabulary  Acts,  &o.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  But,  aa  Doctor 
OUapod  says,  "Rhubarb  is  rhubarb,  call  it  what  you  will  ;" 
and  there  is  no  disguising,  by  any  change  of  name  or  phrase, 
that  the  bayonet  is  the  sole  active  ingredient  in  all  these  various 
formulas. 

When  Moliere  was  asked  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  what  use 
he  made  of  his  physician,  he  answered — "Nous  causons  en- 
semble ;  il  m'ordonno  des  remedes — je  ne  les  prends  pas,  et  je 
gudris;"  but  when  a  mischievous  physician,  who  orders  sted 
in  all  cases,  has  the  power  also  of  compelling  his  dose  to  bo 
swallowed,  what  is  the  unfortunate  patient  to  do  1 
(to  be  continued.) 


THE  HEIRESS. 

By  M.  A.  Fleming, 
Author  of   "  Drifted  Apart." 

Chapter  XXX 11. — (Continued.) 

And  as  there  is  another  wedding  in  September,  another  fair 
bride  is  given  away,  another  young  man  looks  nonsensically 
happy,  another  bridal  breakfast  is  eaten,  another  wedding  trip 
is  taken.  And  Abbott  Wood,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Dr.  Lamar  exteriorly,  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Lamar  interiorly,  is  to 
be  put  in  apple-pie  order  for  the  home  coming  and  house- 
warming  that  are  to  follow,  and  the  stately  mansion  is  to  have 
its  Uiistress  at  last.  Joanna's  prediction  is  verified — Leo  will 
live  there,  and  not  alone. 

For  Joanna — well,  letters  come  from  England  with  cheerful 
reguli.rity,  and  they  breathe  all  good  wishes  for  the  happiness 
of  the  newly-v/edded  pair.  She  is  well,  and  her  mother  im- 
proves quite  wonderfully  in  body  and  mind.  She  expresses  no 
regrets  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  at  the  marriage,  but  she 
promises  to  come  and  spend  Cliristmas  with  them  at  Bright- 
brook.  Her  plans  for  her  own  future  are  formed  and  settled  ; 
her  mother  wishes  to  reside  permanently  in  England,  and  .Joanna 
lives  but  to  accede  tp  her  wishes.  She  has  bought  a  pretty 
place  there,  she  writes,  and  calls  it  Brightbrook,  and  so,  after 
ail,  a  Brightbrook  will  be  her  future  home. 

So  writes  Joanna.  But,  as  it  chances,  Joanna  is  not  Madame 
Olga's  only  English  correspondent,  and  it  is  about  this  time  that 
the  following  letter  arrives  from  Lady  Hilda  Stafford  : — 

"  My  Dearest  Ouix — Your  last  was  charming.  How  vividly 
you  picture  your  fair  Brightbrook  home  !  How  I  long  to  see 
it,  and  Dr.  Lamar,  and  you  !  But,  delightful  as  yonr  Bright- 
brook may  be,  it  can  hardly  equal  ours,  I  fancy,  and  even  you 
do  not  know  how  to  be  more  bewitching  than  Miss  Bennett. 
We  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  letters  of  introduction 
to  us,  more  particularly  as  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  settle 
among  us  '  for  good.'  She  has  purchased  an  exquisite  place  here, 
and  named  it  Brightbrook,  as  you  know,  and  the  neighbourhood 
is  enchanted  with  its  American  acquisition.  What  a  voice  she 
has  !  and  what  a  pair  of  eyes  !  I  fell  in  love  with  her  at  sight, 
and  I  fancy  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  done  so.  You  met 
Sir  Roland  H:i,rdwicke,  you  know,  while  here.  You  have  not 
forgotten  him,  I  hope ;  for  if  the  fair,  stately,  siren-voiced 
Joanna  does  not  end  by  becoming  Lady  Hardwicke,  the  fault 
will  not  be  his.  His  case  was  hopeless  from  the  first,  and  he  is 
a  splendid  fellow,  and  quite  worthy  even  of  so  noble  a  heart  as 
hers.  He  is  every  inch  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  owning  a 
handsome  face,  a  gallant  figure,  a  long  pedigree,  and  a  longer 
rent-roll.  Send,  your  blessing  and  approval,  for  I  really  think 
both  will  speedily  be  required." 

Olga  is  delighted — Geofl'ry  smiles,  and  approves.  Both  re- 
member Sir  Roland  Hardwicke  very  distinctly,  a  man  whose 
favour  any  woman  might  be  proud  to  win.  But  Joanna  is  not 
one  to  be  easily  won,  too  readily  pleased,  and  the  pedigree  and 
rent  roll,  of  which  Lady  Hilda  speaks,  will  not  count  for  much 
with  her. 

"  I  hope — oh,  I  do  hope  he  may  please  her  !"  Olga  cries, 
"dear,  generous  Joanna!  If  ever  anyone  deserved  love  and 
happiness,  it  is  she.  And  as  his  wife  I  am  sure  she  will  have 
both.    Lady  Hardwicke!  to  think  of  Joanna — Sleaford's  Jo- 
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anna,"  laughing,  but  with  tears  in  the  sapphire  eyes,  "  wearing 
a  title  at  last !" 

After  that  the  letters  from  Lady  Hilda  are  waited  for  with 
feverish  impatience.  They  come  often,  are  long  and  satisfac- 
tory. Everything  progresses  well  so  far  as  she  can  see.  She  is 
not  in  Miss  Bennett's  confidence,  of  course,  but  Sir  Roland  is 
a  frequent — a  very  frequent  visitor  at  Brightbrook,  and  people 
talk  of  it  already  as  a  settled  thing.  Everyone  loves  her,  she  is 
the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish,  and  Lady  Hardwicke  (Sir 
Roland's  mother)  has  graciously  oliered  to  present  her  at  court 
next  season,  which  shows  site  approves,  &c.,  &o. 

Early  in  December  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  return,  and 
parties  are  given,  far  and  wide,  in  honour  of  the  bride.  And 
Frank  has  but  one  secret  in  the  world  from  his  little  wife,  and 
that  one  is  the  fact  of  his  brief  engagement  to  Joanna.  Some- 
how he  shrinks  from  telling  that,  it  is  the  one  memory  sacred 
to  himself  and  his  friend,  that  even  his  wife  may  not  know.  He 
feels  instinctively  that  it  would  give  her  pain,  that  Joanna  would 
not  wish  it,  and  so  he  hides  it  in  his  heart  as  in  a  grave. 

Two  days  before  Christmas  Joanna  comes.  She  finds  a  rare 
household  assembled  at  Abbott  Wood  to  meet,  and  greet,  and 
do  her  honour.  Mrs.  Abbott,  Olga  and  Geoffry,  Frank  and  Leo, 
of  course.  But  there  are  others,  whose  presence  is  a  cheering 
surprise — a  surprise  over  which  she  laughs  and  cries  together. 
The  Professor  and  Madame  Ericson  are  there.  There  too  is  portly 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  rich  and  rare  in  black  silk.  There  is  Thad,  quite 
a  slim  and  "  genteel"  youug  man,  a  little  conceited  and  over- 
dressed, but  what  will  you  at  nineteen  ]  There  are  the  twins, 
Lonzo  and  Lizzy.  There  is  Mrs.  Hill ;  and  the  Reverend  Igna- 
tius Lamtj  ;  and  little  Miss  Rice.  There,  in  short,  is  every  one 
J oanna  cares  for  most  in  the  world.  Her  mother  ia  not  with 
her  ;  the  Wiutry  voyage  was  too  much  for  her,  but  she  is  so 
thoroughly  restored  she  can  bear  cheerfully  to  part  with  her 
treasure  for  two  or  three  months. 

Olga  looks  at  her  keenly.  Yes,  Joanna  is  changed — the 
change  that  love,  happy  love,  alone  works,  is  in  her  radiant  face. 
Lookmg  down  into  Olga's  beautiful,  questioning  eyes,  the  quick 
blush  and  smile  tell  the  tale.  Aud  the  sapphire  eyes  flash  with 
glad  joy,  and  Olga's  arms  cla.sp  her  close. 

"  0  Joanna  !  dearest  Joanna  !  is  it  indeed  so  ?  as  Lady  Hilda 
says  ?  And  you  love  him,  and  are  happy  ?"  she  whispers,  in  a 
fervent  kiss.  ' 

"  Happy  !  happy !  happy !"  is  Joanna's  reply,  "  and  I  love 
him  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Such  a  great,  brave,  generous  heart  !  0  my  darling  I  this 
only  was  needed  to  complete  our  bliss.    And  when  is  it  to  be  V 

"Next  June,  they  tell  me,"  Joanna  laughs  ;  "in  May,  you 
know,  I  am  to  be  presented  at  court  by — by  his  mother.  And 
you  and  Geoffry,  and  Frank  and  Leo,  are  to  come  over  for  the 
wedding,  which  is  to  be  a  very  grand  affair  indeed.  Olga,  I 
think  I  am  the  very  happiest  and  most  fortunate  woman  in  all 
the  universe  !" 

There  are  tears  in  the  dark  earnest  eyes.  Olga  gives  her  a 
last  rapturous  kiss. 

"Not  one  whit  happier  than  you  deserve — you  could  not  be!" 
is  her  ultimatum,  and,  like  all  imperial  Olga's  decisions,  it  stands 
uncontradicted. 

(to  be  continued.) 


MY  TWENTY-FOURTH  BIRTHDAY. 


BY  PATRICK  BABDAN. 

Two  dozen  years  have  rolled  away 
Since  first  I  saw  the  light  of  day. 
Only  two  dozea  years,  and  yet 

I  feel  as  though  an  age  hath  passed — 
My  sable  hair  is  streaked  with  grey — 
Like  dotard  Age  I  pine  and  fret, 
And  fear  the  coming  Winter's  blast. 
Oh  life  !  what  sorrows  thee  surround  ! 
What  glittering  shades  thy  circle  bound  ! 
Like  to  the  enchanted  isles  we  see 
From  off  green  Erin's  seagirt  shore, 
We  seek  no  rest  till  they  are  found, 
But  when  we  reach  where  they  should  be 
They  disappear  for  evermore  ! 


,  ACCIDENTALLY  INNOCENT. 

No  lawyer  likes  going  into  court  with  a  thoroughly  bad  case 
— yet  how  can  he  help  it  sometimes  1 
j  1  should  have  more  patience  with  the  question,  "  Do  you  think 
it  right  to  defend  a  man  you  believe  is  guilty  ?"  were  it  less  fre- 
quently asked  by  people  who  spend  six  days  in  the  week  seeking 
to  get  the  upper  hand  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  seventh  to 
circumvent  their  Maker.  To  the  honest  inquirer  I  commend  the 
answer  Dr.  Johnson  once  gave  to  Boawell :  "  Sir,  the  lawyer  ia 
j  not  the  judge." 

Was  it  my  place,  when  George  Gilbert's  little  sorrow-worn 
wife,  with  tears  glistening  in  her  eyes,  besought  me  to  do  what 
I  could  for  her  imprisoned  husband,  virtuously  to  turn  my  back, 
and  leave  her  tired,  struggling  heart  to  break  or  not,  as  it 
might  ?  I  was  neither  priest  nor  Levite  to  find  a  ready  excuse 
for  passing  by  on  the  other  side  !  Yet  what  could  I  do  ]  George 
Gilbert  had  been  sent  on  a  collecting  tour,  and  had  gambled 
away  money  of  his  employers.  It  was  a  plain  case  of  embezzle- 
ment, and  the  peualty  was  a  terra  of  years  in  prison. 

"  I'm  sure  he  never  meant  to  be  dishonest,"  pleaded  the 
loyal  little  woman  ;  "he  was  tempted  by  a  crafty  and  designing 
man,  but  instead  of  running  away,  as  others  would  have  done, 
he  came  back  and  confessed  his  fault,  offering  to  let  his  whole 
salary  go  toward  making  up  the  lost  money  till  every  penny  is 
paid.  Mr.  Meek,  the  junior  partner,  was  inclined  to  be  merci- 
ful, but  Mr.  Mangle,  the  head  of  the  house,  who  returned  just 
then  after  a  year's  absence,  insisted  that  the  law  should  take  its 
course." 

I  gave  what  poor  consolation  I  could,  for  lawyers,  like  doctors, 
must  keep  their  patients'  courage  up  at  times. 

"  In  the  first  place  I'll  see  Mangle  and  Meek,"  I  said.  "  Mr. 
Mangle  may  be  brought  to  hear  reason,  after  all,  if  he  can  be 
only  made  to  see  his  interest  in  it." 

Tiie  pale  and  despondent  face  cheered  up  a  little.  My  words 
seemed  to  have  inspired  a  sort  of  undefined  hope  which  I  was 
far  from  feeling  myself. 

Mr.  Mangle  received  me  with  a  stony  politeness. 

"  Young  man,"  his  manner  said,  "  don't  waste  time  in  appeals 
to  sentiment ;  you  won't  if  you'll  just  look  at  me." 

I  took  the  hint,  and  came  at  once  to  business  ;  repeated  Gil- 
bert's offer,  and  put  it  as  strongly  as  possible  that  more  was  to 
be  gained  by  leniency  than  harshness — all  of  which  Mr.  Mangle 
listened  to  with  a  conscientious  scowl. 

"I  cannot  be  a  party  to  compounding  a  felony,"  he  answered, 
*  with  a  solemn  intonation. 

"Nor  have  I  a.sked  you,"  I  replied,  not  a  little  nettled.  "  I 
have  merely  mentioned  a  plan  of  paying  back  your  own,  leaving 
it  to  your  own  generosity  and  good  judgment  to  press  or  not  to 
press  the  prosecution." 

"  Oh,  it's  ail  the  same,"  was  the  contemptuous  rejoinder  ; 
"anybody  but  a  lawyer,  with  his  head  full  of  quips  and  quib- 
bles, could  see  that.  Be.sides,  there's  something  rather  cool  in 
the  proposal  to  retain  your  friend  in  our  employ,  under  pre- 
tence of  working  out  the  money  he  has  stolen,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  filching  twice  as  much  money  in  the  meantime." 

I  felt  my  temper  rising,  and,  not  caring  to  imperil  my  client's 
interest  by  any  outright  quarrel,  I  took  a  hasty  leave. 

Had  I  been  in  the  prisoner's  place  on  the  morning  fixed  for 
the  trial  £  could  not  have  ascended  the  courthouse  steps  with 
more  reluctance  than  I  did  ;  and  when  I  entered  the  courthouse 
and  found  Gilbert  and  his  wife  already  there,  and  noted  the 
hopeful  look  with  which  the  latter  greeted  my  coming,  my 
heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of  the  bitter  disappointment 
at  hand. 

The  case  was  soon  called.  A  jury  was  immediately  empanel- 
led, and  the  case  opened. 

Mr.  Meek  was  the  first  witness.  The  nervous,  hesitating 
manner  in  which  he  gave  his  evidence  would  have  greatly 
damaged  its  effect,  had  it  not  evidently  arisen  from  a  disposition 
to  do  the  prisoner  as  little  hurt  as  possible.  But  no  softening 
could  break  the  terrible  force  of  the  facts  he  was  compelled  to 
relate. 

In  his  nartner's  absence  he  had  employed  George  Gilbert  as 
clerk  ;  had  found  him  competent  and  trustworthy  ;  had  sent 
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him  on  a  trip  to  make  collections  ;  on  his  return  he  had  acknow- 
ledged that  after  receiving  a  considerable  sum  he  was  induced 
by  a  respectable-looking  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  casually 
fallen  in,  to  join  a  social  game  of  cards  ;  at  first  they  played  for 
amusement,  then  for  money  ;  and  after  losing  all  his  own,  in 
the  hope  of  retrieving  his  loss,  with  the  fatal  infatuation  which 
attends  the  first  infection  of  that  dreadful  vice  whose  end  is 
swift  destruction,  he  had  hazarded  and  lost  the  last  guinea  he 
held  in  trust  for  his  employers. 

Mr.  Meek's  voice  faltered  as  he  closed  his  narrative.  He  was 
going  to  volunteer  something  about  the  prisoner's  good  cha- 
racter when  a  disapproving  glance  from  Mr.  Mangle  brought 
him  to  a  halt. 

Just  then  the  prisoner  chanced  to  turn  his  head,  and,  catching 
sight  of  the  senior  partner,  who  had  just  entered,  and  was 
standing  among  the  crowd,  he  started  quickly  ;  then  he  whis- 
pered in  my  ear. 

*'  Turn  aside  your  face,"  I  whispered  back.  And  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  being  closed — 

"  Have  you  any  witnesses  for  the  defence  1"  inquired  the 
judge. 

"  1  will  call  Hezekiah  Mangle,"  I  replied. 

A  buzz  of  surprise  greeted  the  announcement,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mr.  Mangle  stepped  forward  and  was  sworn. 

You  have  been  absent  for  the  last  year,  Mr.  Mangle,"  I 
began. 

"  I  have." 

"  Travelling  in  different  parts  V 
"Yes,  sir." 

"The  prisoner  was  employed  by  your  partner  in  your  ab- 
sence, and  was  arrested  about  the  time  of  your  return  1" 

"  Such  was  the  case." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  him  V 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"  Or  met  him  in  your  travels  ?" 

"  If  he  will  turn  his  face  this  way  I  can  tell  better." 

At  my  bidding  Gilbert  turned  and  faced  the  witness. 

The  eifect  was  electrical.  Mr.  Mangle  turned  pale  and  red 
by  turns. 

"  One  other  question,  Mr.  Mangle.  Do  you  recognise  in  the 
defendant  a  young  man  from  whom  you  won  two  hundred 
pounds  while  on  your  travels  1"  and  I  named  the  time  and 
place  at  which  the  prisoner  had  met  his  misfortune. 

The  man  of  iron  virtue  hesitated  worse  than  his  amiable 
partner  had  done.  He  was  halting  between  a  point-blank  lie, 
which  might  entail  the  penalties  of  perjury,  and  the  truth, 
which  would  cost  him  money. 

Cowardice  performed  the  office  of  conscience,  and  the  truth 
came  out.  The  firm's  money,  which  George  Gilbert  had  lost, 
had  been  won  by  the  senior  partner  ;  and  the  court  instructed 
the  jury  that  inasmuch  as  the  sum  in  question  had  actually 
been  delivered  to  one  of  the  joint  owners,  who  was  bound  to 
make  account  to  his  associate,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  con- 
victed. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Parker  !"  faltered  the  happy  little  wife ; 
"  I  knew  you  would  bring  us  out  all  right." 


THE  HON.  JOHN  KELLY. 

THE  CAREER  OF  A  LEADING  IRISH-AMERICAN 
POLITICIAN. 


THE  DYING  SLAVE. 


BY  J.  O  C. 


Oh  !  loosen  these  chains  ;  let  me  feel  I  am  free, 

J ust  for  once,  in  this  long,  weary  life  ; 
But  a  few  short  hours  more  are  allotted  to  me, 

Ere  I  pass  from  this  world  of  strife. 

For  years  I  have  borne  their  cold,  galling  weight. 
Though  each  link  seemed  to  enter  my  heart ; 

It  was  vain  to  reproach  the  injustice  of  fate- 
But  I  feel  that  at  last  we  shall  part. 

Yes,  I  feel  I  am  dying — I  shall  soon  take  my  flight 

To  the  land  where  no  fetters  can  bind — 
Where  the  slave  shall  be  free,  and  the  weak  shall  have  right. 

And  leave  bondage  and  suffering  behind. 


We  have  long  thought  it  useful  to  lay  before  our  readers  occa- 
sionally some  record  of  the  career  of  men  of  our  race  who  have 
cut  out  distinction  for  themselves  abroad.  Such  careers,  besides 
inciting  to  emulation  or  imitation  the  young  people  at  home, 
serve  to  show  how  much  our  country  loses  by  losing  the  energy 
and  ability  of  so  many  of  her  sons  who,  if  they  could  have  lived 
in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  would  have  won  renown  for  her  as 
well  as  for  themselves,  and  have  aided  largely  in  urging  her 
destinies  towards  a  happier  and  more  prosperous  future.  Such 
a  one  is  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  the  Hon.  John  Kelly, 
the  selected  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  exalted 
post  of  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  life  is  a  lesson 
of  how  much  may  be  achieved  when  ability  is  joined  to  steadi- 
ness, integrity,  perseverance,  and  temperance. 

Mr.  Kelly's  parents  emigrated  to  New  York  from  the  county 
Tyrone,  where  he  was  born  in  the  old  Sixth  Ward,  in  1822. 
His  father  died  in  1830,  leaving  him,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  to 
work  his  way  in  the  world.  His  first  employment  was  turning 
the  wheel  in  a  ropemaker's  shop.  Then  he  was  engaged  to  Jacob 
B.  Kreemer,  a  well-known  New  York  mason.  In  1835  he  set 
out  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  of  Andrews  and  Ward,  in  Anr- 
street,  who  printed  several  papers,  the  Herald  among  the  rest. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  saw  him  in  the  office,  and,  taking  a 
fancy  to  him,  got  the  printers  to  release  him,  and  took  him  to 
his  office,  in  a  small  basement  in  Wall-street,  where  he  was 
general- utility  boy. 

In  about  a  year  young  Kelly  was  again  secured  by  Mr. 
Kreemer,  now  as  an  apprentice.  He  learned  every  branch  of 
the  mason's  trade,  and  in  1842,  when  only  twenty  years  old,  set 
up  for  himself  as  a  general  mason,  with  a  shop  at  No.  120 
Elizabeth-street.  He  worked  hard,  was  temperate  and  thrifty, 
made  friends  everywhere,  and  saved  his  earnings. 

In  the  rapidly  growing  city  it  was  inevitable  that  the  rising 
young  man  should  early  take  an  interest  in  political  afifairs.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Tammany  General  Committee  in  1849, 
and  was  prevailed  upon  to  run  for  local  offices.  In  1853  he  was 
elected  alderman  for  two  years,  and  in  1854  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Fourth  District,  over  Mike  Walsh,  a  very  popular 
man  in  his  day,  and  was  re-elected  by  a  handsome  majority  in 
1855.  While  in  Congress  he  won  distinction  by  his  close  atten- 
tion to  his  duties,  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  principles,  his 
unflinching  courage  in  maintaining  his  convictions,  his  ability, 
and  uprightness.  He  made  several  speeches,  which  were  noticed 
at  the  time,  especially  those  in  favour  of  the  bill  giving  a  home- 
stead out  of  the  public  domain  to  actual  settlers,  and  against 
the  pernicious  Know-Nothing  movement.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
sherifl',  and  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to  attend  to  the  duties 
of  the  new  office,  which  he  held  until  1861,  when  his  term  ex- 
pired, and  he  became  ineligible  to  re-election  under  the  charter  ; 
but  in  1864  he  was  re-elected  for  another  term,  a  very  unusual 
occurrence  in  New  York.  ,  At  the  close  of  his  term  in  1869  he 
went  to  Europe,  spending  two  years  and  a  half  abroad,  travel- 
ling all  over  the  Continent,  visiting  the  Holy  Land,  Arabia,  and 
Egypt,  returning  in  October,  1871.  The  Tweed  Ring  had  by 
this  time  filled  the  measure  of  its  iniquity,  and  was  tottering. 
It  fell  in  November,  1871. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  never  associated  with  Tweed  in  any  way,  and 
had  no  connection  with  the  Ring,  He  withdrew  from  the  Tam- 
many Committee  in  1864,  and  in  18G6  supported  the  indepen- 
dent candidate  for  Mayor.  He  distrusted  the  men  who  then 
had  control  of  the  New  York  city  government,  and  was  out 
of  the  country  while  their  plundering  devastations  were  carried 
on.  But  in  1872  he  set  earnestly  at  work  to  reorganise  the  old 
city  Democracy  around  the  old  Tammany  Society.  Associated 
with  him  in  this  work  were  several  others.  The  principal  work 
fell  on  Mr.  Kelly's  hands,  and  for  three  years  he  gave  his  time, 
interest,  and  means  to  reorganising  and  rehabilitating  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  New  York,  and  with  what  success  was  shown  by 
the  heavy  majorities  given  to  Tilden  in  1874  and  to  Robinson 
in  1876. 
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In  the  year  18,  G  Mr.  Kelly  was  appoiated  Comptroller  of 
\  .l^T-  ^"'^ered  on  the  duties  of  the  office  December 
bih.  At  the  head  of  the  finance  department  he  haa  displayed 
m  a  remarkabie  degree  those  sterling  qualities  which  have 
marked  his  career  from  the  beginning.  He  is  a  thorough  econo- 
mist and  a  determined  systemathiser.  As  an  administrator  he 
haa  few  equals  and  no  superiors,  and  under  his  iatelli>rent  and 
careful  management  the  expenses  of  the  city  have  been  lar<^eiy 
reduced,  a  portion  of  the  debt  has  been  refunded  at  lower  rites 
of  interest,  and  8,400,000  dollars  of  the  debt  has  been  paid. 

i<rom  his  first  appearance  in  politics,  over  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  down  to  the  present,  he  has  devoted  his  best  energies 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  and 
the  enhancement  of  the  dignity  of  labour.  As  alderman  in  the 
old  Know-i^othmg  days  of  1854  55,  at  which  period  an  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  natura!is.ation  laws,  and  crush  adopted 
citizens  under  the  iron  heel  of  Nativism,  when  intolerance  and 
persecution  were  in  full  blast,  John  Kelly  was  the  recognised 
and  powerful  champion  of  the  foreign  born  citizens  and  their 
descendants  in  the  Common  Council. 

In  the  year ^1854  Kelly  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  re- 
elected in  18o7.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  the  most  important  committee  in  the  House,  and, 
although  quite  a  young  man,  made  his  mark  in  Congress  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  men  in  that  body.  He  had  an 
Mgry  controversy  in  debate  with  the  celebrated  duellist  and 
Know-Nothing,  General  Humphrey  Marshall  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  foreign  born  citizens  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Kelly  corrected  some  of  General  Marshall's  Know- 
Nothing  mis  statements,  and  cited  and  read  the  authorities  to 
show  Marshall  was  in  error.  The  latter  accepted  the  correction 
but  presently  repeated  the  offensive  words.  Kelly  thereupon 
corrected  him  again,  and  charged  the  fighting  Kentuckian  with 
stating  what  was  not  true,  and  knowing  it  was  not  true  when 
stating  It,  The  general  fired  up  at  this,  and  a  hot  colloquy  fol- 
lowed ;  but  Kelly,  who  never  quailed  before  the  face  of  man 
made  good  hia  point,  and  General  Marshall  had  the  manliness 
to  recede  from  a  false  position. 

He  has  been  beaten  in  the  contest  for  the  governorship,  by  a 
division  in  the  Democratic  party  which  allowed  the  Republican 
candidate  to  slip  in.  In  facial  appearance  he  closely  resembles 
General  Grant,  and  in  tenacity  of  purpose  vies  with  that  suc- 
cessful commander  but  unreliable  l  olitician. 


WILLING  TO  GIVE  UP. 
By  S.  C. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  following,  and  enjoy  its  fulness  of 
f  un,^  you  must  imagine  a  very  little.  The  trick  itself  is  old.  I 
don't  know  but  that  Mark  Antony,  or  Cassius,  played  it  oS  on 
J  alius  Caesar  ;  but  that  doesn't  matter  a  pwticle.  My  only 
desire  is  to  tell  how  the  biggest,  puffiest,  most  self  sufficient,  and 
overbearing  man  I  ever  fell  in  with  was  once  obliged  to  cry 
peccavi !  and  turn  his  back  upon  the  better  man. 

As  the  man  may  be  yet  living  I  will  not  set  down  his  name, 
bat  will  call  him  Pufl'erman.  On  a  certain  evening,  in  the  days 
of  the  old  stage-coaches,  a  party  of  congenial  spirits  were  assem- 
bled in  the  bar-room  of  the  Pequaket  House  (Conway),  N.  H., 
then  kept  by  that  ancient  host  and  landowner.  Colonel  John 
Hill.  Pufl'erman  was  there,  and  was  puffing  and  blowing,  as 
usual.  His  particular  trade,  profession,  or  calling,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  determine.  He  was  a  politician,  when 
there  was  a  political  axe  to  be  ground  ;  and  when  there  was  a 
sharp  trade  to  be  driven,  he  might  become  a  speculator.  On  . 
Sunday  he  generally  preached— that  is,  if  he  could  find  an  i 
opening,  and  an  audience. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  conversation  turned  upon  free 
will,  for  which  principle  our  Pufl'erman  was  a  great  stickler.  He 
declared  that  never,  in  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life,  had  he  sur- 
rendered his  own  control  over  his  own  person  ;  and  he  closed  by 
affirming,  with  an  energy  really  fierce  : 

"  There  is  no  power  of  earth  that  can  make  me  do  a  thing 
which  I  will  not  to  do,  or  which  can  prevent  me  from  performing 
that  which  I  will  to  perform." 


Then  up  spoke  John  Chase.  John  was  one  of  the  colonel's 
shop  workmen— a  genial,  great-hearted,  physically  ,powerful 
man,  who  seldom  obtruded  himself  upon  company,  and  then 
only  when  he  had  something  to  say.    Said  John  : 

"  Look  you,  Pufl'erman— you  don't  bet,  nor  do  I  jsare  to  bet ; 
but  I  will  wager  my  word  for  truth  and  veracity  against  your 
own  that  I  can  cause  you  to  move  at  the  simple  beck  of  my  wilL 
Here  !  you  shall  sit  down  in  that  chair,  and  put  your  feet  upon 
that  cricket.  I  shall  ask  you  three  times  to  get  up— to  leave 
the  chair— and  you  will  do  it  before  the  third  demand  is  com- 
pleted." 

"  Oho  !".cried  Pufferman.  "You  mean  some  foul  play.  You 
will  pull  me  out,  or  get  somebody  else  to  doit." 

"  No,  sir.    No  living  thing  shall  touch  you.    I  will  stand 
away  from  you  the  width  of  the  room,  and  make  the  three 
demands  plainly  and  imoderately  ;  and  no  man  shall  assist  me  in 
I  any  way. " 

j     "  Pooh  !    Nonsense !    You  can't  do  it !    Say  !    A  pitcher  of 

the  colonel's  punch  you  can't  do  it !" 
[     J ohn  accepted  the  wager.    The  punch  was  brewed,  and  drunk, 

and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  one  who  gave  up  beat  should 

pay  for  it. 

"  Now,  mind,"  said  Pufl'erman,  "  I  am  to  take  my  seat,  and 
you  are  to  ask  me  three  times"  

"  Three  times,"  interrupted  John,  "  if  you  do  not  get  up 
from  the  seat  without. " 

"  Exactly  !  And  you  bet  I'll  get  up  before  you  have  fairly 
ordered  me  so  to  do  for  the  third  time  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well— here  goes  !  And  now  let 's  see  you  do  it!"  And 
Pufl'erman  planted  himself  in  one  of  the  broad,  wooden,  armed- 
chairs,  and  made  himself  comfortable. 

"  Pufferman — get  up  from  that  chair  !" 

The  man  smiled  triumphantly,  and  nodded  significantly.  In 
the  course  of  four  or  five  minutes  John  spoke  again,  this  time 
in  a  tone  of  grand  authority  : 

"  Pufferman- get  up  from  that  chair!" 

"  Don't  you  wish  I  may,  eh  ?"  And  Pufferman  placed  the 
end  of  his  thumb  upon  his  nose  and  gyrated  his  fingers  sug- 
gestively. 

Pretty  soon  after  that  John  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  I  declare,"  he  cried,  "  I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late.  Mr. 
Pufferman,  I  must  bid  you  good-night !  Make  yourself  com- 
fortable, and  I'll  be  round  in  the  morning  and  "see  how  you 
get  on." 

And  with  this  he  turned  towards  the  door,  and  his  hand  was 
on  the  latch,  when  his  victim  had  gathered  sense  enough  to 
gasp  forth  : 

"  Here  !    Say  ! — you  were  to  ask  me  three  times  !" 

"  If  you  did  not  get  up  without !"  exclaimed  John,  with  a 
radiant  smil^  upon  his  rubicund  visage.  "  The  third  demand 
is  my  own  pleasure,  and  I  will  make  it  when  I  please — Good 
night,  sir  !" 

Pufferman  saw  the  point. 

"  Hallo  ! — here  !    1  give  it  up  !    But  it's  mean  anyhow  !" 
He  was  welcome  to  his  opinion,  however  ;  and  you  may  be 
sure  he  was  not  happy  in  the  result. 


A  HINT  TO  BOYS. 


A  philosopher  has  said  that  the  true  education  for  boys  is  to 
teach  them  what  they  ought  to  know  when  they  become  men. 
What  is  it  they  ought  to  know,  then  ? 

1.  To  be  tsue  ;  to  be  genuine.  No  education  will  be  worth 
anything  that  does  not  include  this.  A  man  had  better  not 
know  how  to  read — he  had  better  never  learn  a  letter  in  the 
alphabet,  and  be  true  and  genuine  in  intention  and  in  action, 
rather  than,  being  learned  in  all  sciences  and  in  all  languages, 
to  be  at  the  same  time  false  at  heart  and  also  counterfeit  in  life. 
Above  all  things  teach  the  boys  that  truth  is  more  than  riches, 
more  than  culture,  more  than  earthly  power  or  position, 

2.  To  be  pure  in  thought,  language,  and  life — pure  in  mind 
and  in  body.  An  impure  man,  young  or  old,  poisoning  the 
society  where  he  moves  with  smutty  stories  and  impure  example, 
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is  a  moral  ulcer,  a  plague  spot,  a  leper  who  ought,  to  be  treated 
as  were  the  lepers  of  old,  who  were  banished  from  society  and 
compelled  to  cry  "  Unclean,"  as  a  warning  to  save  others  from 
the  pestilence. 

3.  To  be  unselfish.  To  care  for  the  feelings  and  comforts  of 
others.  To  be  polite.  To  be  just  in  all  dealings  with  others. 
To  be  generous,  noble,  and  mauly.  Tliis  will  include  a  genuine 
reverence  for  the  aged  and  things  sacred. 

4.  To  be  self-reliant  and  self -helpful  even  from  early  child- 
hood. To  be  industrious  always  and  self-supporting  at  the 
earliest  proper  age.  Teach  them  that  all  honest  work  is  honour- 
able, and  that  an  idle,  useless  life  of  dependence  on  others  is 
disgraceful.  , 

When  a  boy  has  learned  these  things — when  he  has  made 
these  ideas  a  part  of  his  being,  however  young  he  may  be,  how- 
ever poor  or  however  rich— he  has  learned  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  he  ought  to  know  when  he  becomes  a  man.  With 
these  four  properly  mastered,  it  will  be  easy  to  fiad  all  the  rest, 

LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 

[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


1.  By  Eugene  : — 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

ENIGMAS. 


Lesson  LIII. 
Exercise  III. 

All  the  words  in  these  exercises  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
vocabularies. 

1.  tedbAjA  clo*-buAilce.  CAbAi'A  -d&m  mo  LeiibAjA,  Tli  b-puil 
le<sboip  <iiiA  bic  AgAtn.  If  poii  ■ouic  ;  ca  ah  leAbAiA  Ann  fo,  2.  A 
•oubAipc  CopiTiAC  iMf  An  ojbAC  "  An  Icac  pem  An  cp\ob  fin  ?"  Ca 
An  rgeub  pATJA  Ann  yo  pof.  bi  bAogAb  Aguf  buA-OAii^c  Aip  phionn. 
3.  beip  pee  ub  LeAc.  Cuii\  An  cAcbApfv  Aip  oo  ceAnn  Agiif  pAg 
Ann  pn  e.  ^TAn  50  p6iL.  4.  beitv  Anioy  oa  b^AojA  Aj;uf  cuip  Aip 
■00  cofA  iAt).  Anoif  CAJA  AniAC  liom.  5.  SpAi\An  lAn  Aguf  lAin 
foblAtii.  Cpoi'oe  civnAo  A^uf  beul  bog.  6.  feA\\  nAomcA  Aguf 
bej,n  «a|-aI.  Ip  yeon  UiAciiiAp  e.  bi  Ai\t>-irieA|'  Aip.  7.  Ca  tno 
leAnb-pAon.  b-puil  fe  cinn  ?  ni'U  8.  b-puiL  An  A'daivc  pn  CAm  ? 
1r  cAm  An  a-6a]\c  ?  9.  1)-  cbocAine  caoc  e.  Ca  An  clocAipe  caoc. 
10.  SpArinio  cpoitie.    SpAii  t)e,    b-puil  gpAt)  ajac  ai^x 'OhiA  ?  Ca, 

AgUJ"  Aip  A  tnllACAip  nAOrilCA. 

Exercise  IV. 

1.  Aon-.    T36,  ...    An  •06.     An  cnig.     An  pee,  •6a 

eun.  C|\i  Iaca,  Cuig  wriA.  t)A  eAC  •oeuj;.  fide  beAn.  2.  bi  pee 
bAOc  Aguf  pee  CAc  Aifv  An  niAg  (a  plaiu).  Hi  ^AAib  pee  eAc  Ann, 
Agiif  ni  |VAib  Acc  An  ■06.  3,  An  ■oeAciiiA-o  eboc.  C65  pjAf  An  cioc. 
b-piib  im  AjAC.  4.  Ci,  me  'n  mo  fAgAjic.  Ca  fe  'n  a  pig.  5. 
UbAbl  bobcA.  1f  pAtiApc  Abumn  e.  CeAnn,  ct\oi'oe,  bAm,  cof 
•oeAf,  fpon.  6.  Ca  An  caIaiti  fAiBbiiv  Acc  b-puib  An  ciMAWAiixe  i 
feunmAp  ?  1f  ■ounie  mAic  e,  Ca  An  pig  fcAn,  acc  ca  a  mAC  65,  If 
fbAic  cpo'OA  e.  7.  b-yuib  uifge  'f  c-pxiic  ?  b-fuib  mopAn 
(much)  tiipge  Ann?  Sp«c  pA-OA,  cnoc  ApTj,  Aguf  bo  bAn.  8.  Ca, 
b-puib  'DO  cip?  If  eipe  mo  cip  i.  b-puil  cip-gpAX)  ajac  ?  Ca. 
b-puib  SAewibge  AjAc  ?  Tli  b-puib.  9.  mi.  ca  SAeDilge  ajac  ca 
cip-gpAt)  A5AC  ;  Agup  ni  b-puil  cip-gpA-6  Alp  bic  aij;  An  •oume  a 
CA  5An  pop  Aip  A  CheAngA  pein.  10.  Cipe  50  bpAc,  Agup  cn 
SAe'Dilge  Abu. 

1)111  bpAC  pAppAing,  pATJA,  p6i'6 
^  A5  pobAc  An  pceit)-eic  bAin  ; 

■OiAibAiTj  gpeAncA  -oe  •oeAjxg-oip, 

Agup  ppiAn  beub-6ip  'n  a  oeAp  bAim, 
There  was  a  wide,  long,  flowing  (saddle)  cloth 
Covering  the  white  steed, 

(Over  which  was)  au  engraved  saddle  of  red  gold. 
And  a  bridle  (with)  a  golden  bit  in  her  right  hand, 
bbi  ceicpe  cpu'o  50  cumcA  pAoi, 
■Oe  'n  op  buiTje  bA  gbAine  pgAib, 
■pleApg  Aipgi-o  A  5-cul  A  6111  n 
'S  111  pAib  'p  An  c-pAOigeAb  eAC  'oo  b'  peipp. 
There  were  four  shapely  shoes  under  (him) 
Of  yellow  gold  of  shining  brightness, 
A  wreath  of  silver  (was)  on  the  back  of  his  neck, 
And  there  was  not  a  steed  in  the  world  better. 
—From  "Oisin  in  the  Land  0/  Perpetual  Youth." 

(to  be  continued.) 


My  first  is  in  roam,  but  not  in  wander  ; 
My  second  in  pigeon,  but  not  in  condor  ; 
My  third  is  in  leg,  but  not  in  thigh  ; 
My  fourth  is  ia  top,  but  notiu  high  ; 
My  tifch  is  in  battle,  but  not  in  glass  ; 
My  sixth  is  in  miidea,  but  not  in  laas  ; 
Whole  i  am  a  celebrated  poet. 

2.  By  Margarita  :— 

My  tir^t  is  in  cask,  my  second  in  mask  ; 

My  third  and  fourth  in  earl ; 
My  tifth  is  in  risk,  my  sixth  in  task  ; 

My  seventh  and  eighth  in  pearl. 
These  eight  letters  found  aright 
An  English  town  will  bring  to  light. 

3.  By  Eugene  :— 

My  1,  2,  7,  is  to  make  love  ;  my  4,  7,  2,  G,  is  a  part  of  yourself  ; 
my  1,  7,  6,  is  to  be  aware ;  my  4,  9,  0,  5,  is  a  feast ;  my  G,  2,  8,  is  a 
great  weight.    Entire  1  was  a  sterling  Irish  patriot, 
WORD-CAPPING. 

4.  By  Timothy  Clarke  :— 

My  whole  is  a  word  that  means  to  boast ; 

But  if  you  change  its  head 
A  word  that  means  to  pull  or  drag 

You  will  behold  instead  ; 
Now  if  you  change  its  head  again 

A  stone  or  rock  'twill  be  ; 
Behead  this  last  and  then  a  mark 

Ot  poverty  you'll  see. 

CHARADES. 

5.  By  Michael  Goulding  :— 

My  first's  a  name  that  oft  and  oft 

Your  youtbful  lips  have  lisped,  I  trow  ; 

My  second  some  deceit  involves  ; 
And  my  whole  gives  a  name  you  know. 

6.  By  Emerald  : — 

My  first  is  an  article  of  juvenile  dress  ;  my  second  is  an  article  of 
food  ;  my  whole  is  a  whim  or  freak. 

DECAPITATION. 

7.  By  Con  :— 

My  first's  a  piece  of  furniture. 

That  in  each  house  you'll  see. 
And  when  its  head  is  taken  ofi 

What  you  possess  'twill  be. 
My  second's  oft  put  into  first, 

You'll  find  it  if  you  try — 
But  throw  away  its  head  once  more, 

And  see  what's  in  the  sky, 
DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

8.  By  Con:— 

My  first  I'm  sure  is  ever  found  in  death — 
Yet  stay  !  1  do  not  mean  that  when  the  breath 
Has  left  thy  earthly  frame,  that  thou  wilt  find 
My  first.   No,  no,  not  that !  but  if  thy  mind — 
Thy  soul — by  tyrant  death's  relentlss  sway 
Hath  taken  llight  from  its  poor  home  of  clay — 
When  his  rude  scythe,  all  careless  of  the  pain, 
Should  next  the  slender  thread  of  life  in  twain — 
Then  !  then,  I  say,  although  it  seems  absurd. 
That  thou  shalt  find — ay,  he  within  my  third. 

Away,  away  !  these  thoughts  of  death  we'll  leave  ; 
We'll  think  of  him  when  we  have  time  to  grieve  j 
This  gloomy  king — yea,  leave  him  yet  awhile, 
And  turn  thy  steps  to  Erin's  emerald  isle. 
From  which,  for  fourth,  thou'lt  cull  a  county  fair, 
Where  blooms  my  charming  tifth — a  maiden  rare. 
With  snow  white  brow  'neath  locks  of  golden  hue, 
Lips  like  the  rose,  and  eyes  of  liquid  blue  ; 
And,  should  I  ask,  would  ne'er  say  sixth  to  me. 
But  look,  my  friend  !  my  last  ia  in  Tralee. 
Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  4S.— 1,  Marathon,   2,  Father 
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Tom  Burke.  3.  "  The  Sleeveen."  4.  Shorthand.  5.  Shamrock 
— thus,  sham,  ham  ;  rock,  Cork.  6.  Rat,  tar.  7.  Dray,  yard  ; 
keel,  leek.  8.  Tuam — thus,  Tay,  you,  ant,  May.  9.  L,  gEm, 
grief,  LeiTrim ;  meRit,  fit,  M. 


S  AS- J  E  T  S. 


The  proper  time  to  be  buried  in  slumber  is  the  "  dead  of 
night." 

Once,  in  travelling.  Dr.  Bledso  was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  a 
pedantic  bore  who  forced  himself  upon  him,  and  made  a  great 
parade  of  his  learning.  The  doctor  bore  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  at  length,  looking  at  hira  gravely,  said  :  "My  friend, 
you  and  I  know  all  that  is  to  be  known."  "  How  is  that  ?" 
said  the  man,  pleased  with  what  he  thought  a  complimentary  as- 
sociation. "Why,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  know  everything  ex- 
cept that  you  are  a  fool,  and  I  know  that." 

Two  eminent  members  of  the  Irish  bar,  Doyle  and  Yelverton, 
quarrelled  one  day  so  violently  that  from  words  they  came  to 
blows.  Doyle,  the  more  powerful  man  of  the  two,  knocked 
down  his  adversary,  exclaiming  vehemently  :  "  You  scoundrel, 
I'll  make  you  behave  yourself  like  a  gentleman !"  To  which 
Yelverton,  rising,  answered,  with  equal  indignation:  "No,  sir, 
never !    I  defy  you  !    I  defy  you  !    You  can't  do  it !" 

A  judge  is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  following  joke. 
He  was  recently  trying  a  case  of  alleged  infringement  of  patent. 
A  bran  dusting  machine  was  brought  into  the  court  that  the 
jurors  might  see  it  at  work.  The  judge  looked  at  it  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  remarked  :  "  I  hope  counsel  will  not  be  guilty 
of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury  with  that  machine." 

"  Will  you  lend  me  a  dollar  i"  asked  a  Connecticut  man  of  a 
neighbour.  "  What  do  you  want  a  dollar  for  V  asked  the  neigh- 
bour ;  to  which  the  Connecticut  man  replied  :  "  Why,  you  see, 
my  wife's  left  me,  and  I  want  a  dollar  to  advertise  that  I'll  not 
hold  myself  responsible  for  her  debts." 


LETTER-BOX. 


Correspondeats  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mast  elapse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  onr  pnblishuig 
arrangements  compel  as  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

C.  M. — The  name  Murray  is  of  Scotch  origin  ;  but  in  the  time  when  it 
was  necessary  for  Irishmen  living  within  the  Pale  to  give  up  their  ances- 
tral names  it  is  extremely  probable  that  many  of  the  M'Mnrroughs 
took  Murray. 

J.  T.— Would  you  kindly  say  what  the  title  of  your  paper  was,  so 
that  we  may  do  as  you  wish  ?  Your  own  name  did  not  attract  our  notice 
among  the  heaps  of  MSS.  we  receive  weekly. 

M.  B. — The  English  police,  unlike  the  Irish  constabulary,  are  not  a 
governmental  body.  Each  city,  borough,  &c.,  has  its  own  constabulary, 
which  it  pays,  and  for  which  it  fixes  its  own  regulations.  Consequently 
there  is  no  uniform  standard  either  for  height  or  pay. 

D.  J.  C. — It  is  not  up  to  our  standard  ;  and  even  if  it  were  it  is  so 
long  that  we  would  not  give  it  insertion  vinless  it  possessed  merit  of  a 
very  superior  and  striking  kind.  Whenever  you  intend  anything  for 
printing  be  careful  to  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

Received,  and  shall  have  early  attention.— P.  B.  ;  M,  M'D. ;  Ariom  ; 
A.  M'N  ;  Con  ;  Barney  ;  J.  H.  ;  B.  T.  ;  Harkaway. 

F.  L. — There  is  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  our  printing  the  name  in 
Irish  characters  in  this  column.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  informa- 
tion as  to  the  exact  locahty  in  which  the  clon  flourished, 

Morgen  Stem. — The  enigma  is  not  up  to  publication  standard.  We 
cannot  say  where  you  could  get  bound  copies  of  previous  volumes  of 
Young  Ieeland  ;  but  the  demands  for  such  have  been  so  numerous  that 
we  have  kept  numbers  to  enable  us  to  issue  bound  copies  of  the  volume 
for  the  present  year.  Of  course  these  cannot  be  had  until  early  in 
1S80. 

Redhand.— You  began  with  a  general  idea  of  the  widest  scope,  and 
then  narrowed  its  application  down  to  a  particular  instance  in  the  most 
disappointing  way.  A  monstrously  big  head  for  so  small  a  tail.  Also 
your  sense  of  rhythm  is  as  yet  very  imperfect. 

J.  A.  L. — We  do  not  require  such  papers  at  present. 

Tredagh. — Any  misapprehension  there  was,  you  must  acknowledge, 
on  reflection,  was  entirely  your  own.  You  were  dissatisfied  because 
for  your  own  good  we  spoke  frankly.  We  are  still  determined  never  to 
mislead  those  who  apply  to  us.  The  subject  of  the  charade  would 
naturally  inch ne  us  to  give  it  insertion  if  it  were  up  to  the  mark  from  a 


hterary  point  of  view  ;  but  we  regret  to  say  it  is  not.  The  family  name 
of  the  (.^ueen  is  Gaelph. 

Home  Rule. — 1.  "Saoilim"  and  "  measaim"  both  are  equivalents  in 
the  txaeUc  for  "  I  suppose."  For  "  for"  use"6ir";  for  "bream"  em- 
ploy "  deargan"  ;  "tar" for  "  over"  ;  "  cruithneacht"  for  "  wheat"  ;  and 
I  caor-truim"  for  "elderberry."    Of  course  you  will  understand  that 

h" after  a  consonant  in  the  Roman  character  is  equal  to  a  dot  over  the 
letter  in  the  Irish  character.  A  mechanical  ditticulty  prevents  us  from 
employing  the  latter  in  this  column.  2.  The  Democratic  is  the  "  con- 
servative;" party  in  the  United  States,  and  wishes  to  have  the  old  lines  of 
the  constitution  followed  ;  the  RepubUca»s  are  for  change.  3.  Most  of 
the  Irish  ally  themselves  with  the  Democrats,  partly  'because  the  old 
laws  are  very  favourable  to  foreign-born  citizens  ;  partly  because  the 
Republicans  furnished  both  the  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
"Know-nothings,"  who  bitterly  assailed  the  Irish  and  their  religion 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  partly  because  the  Republicans 
strove  to  put  the  Irishman  and  the  negro  on  a  level  which  was  humi- 
liating to  the  Irishman,  4.  No  agency  ;  but  if  yo'\  wish  to  order  any 
paper  from  either  country  you  can  do  so  through  this  office  or  any  other 
you  choose  by  paying  in  advance.  .5.  Mr.  Pimell  was  born  at  his  pre- 
sent home  of  Avondale,  near  Rathdrum,  county  Wicklow  ;  his  age  is 
thirky-four  ;  his  mother's  surname  was  Stewart.  Pray  do  not  again  ask 
so  many  questions  at  a  time.  We  coul  I  have  given  you  fuller  infor- 
mation on  each  point  if  you  had  been  less  exacting. 

MacCaura. — So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  your  letter,  what  you 
would  hke  is  sensational  matter— something  that  would  "blow  your 
brains  out."  You  can  have  that  kind  of  literature  in  profusion  if  you 
patronise  certain  cheap  English  publications  ;  you  can  thus  be  taught 
to  sympathise  with  the  burglar  and  the  highwayman  and  worse,  and  be 
gradually  educated  to  take  a  prominent  position  in  the  ranks  of  crime  ; 
but  you  must  not  look  to  us  for  such  teaching.  What  we  are  striving  to 
do  is  to  give  wholesome  literature  to  our  people.  It  costs  more  to  us 
than  would  the  vicious  and  deteriorating  garbage  which  the  London 
press  so  widely  disseminates — too  widely,  we  regret  to  say,  for  our  hopes 
of  Ireland's  future.  But  we  wiU  have  no  hand  in  setting  astray  the  youth 
of  our  country.  If  the  reading  we  furnish  to  them  does  not  make  them 
better,  we  shall  take  care  that  it  has  not  the  evil  opposite  effect,  no 
matter  how  "  dry"  our  pages  may  be  considered  by  those  who  have  not 
yet  the  experience  that  would  enable  them  to  discriminate.  You  say 
"The  Sleeveen"  is  the  only  interesting  thing  in  Young  Ireland.  We 
may  fairly  assume,  then,  that  you  do  not  read  "  Captain  Rock."  If  you 
have  preserved  the  numbers  we  advise  you  to  do  so.  In  it  you  will  find 
that  facts  about  your  own  country  which  you  ought  to  know  are  bril- 
liantly told.  Your  suggestions  concerning  Emmet,  Lord  Edward,  and 
Tone  show  that  you  are  quite  a  recent  reader  of  our  journal ;  for  the 
Uves  of  all  have  received  in  our  pages  as  ample  treatment  as  anyone 
could  fairly  expect  from  a  periodical  publication.  Finally,  as  regards 
"Sally  Kavanagh,"  we  may  tell  you  that  the  deservedly  admired 
author  of  that  charming  story  has  devoted  himself  to  showing  the  poetry 
and  romance  that  may  and  frequently  do  surround  Irish  peasant  life, 
and  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  peasant  characters  a  phraseology 
^uite  as  "  commonplace,"  to  use  your  own  term,  as  the  author  of  "  The 
Sleeven." 
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•■  If  the  black-hearted  viilian  was  only  couvauieut  iiow!--(Bee  page  76:<  , 

THE  SLEEVEEN.  .  . 

self.  She  flung  her  arms  wide  open,  and  totiered  towards  her 
son. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock, 

[all  KIGHTS  RE3EEVED.] 

Chapter  XX. 

j^j^'^ere  he  is,  ma'am,"  Nellie  Kearney  exdaimed— "I  got 

Mrs.  Dillon  rose  feebly  from  her  seat,  and  threw  down  the 
knitting  with  which  she  had  been  endeavouring  to  occupy  her- 


Avic!  avic!"  she  murmured.  The  words,  indeed,  were 
cooed  rather  than  spoken,  and  as  if  all  joy,  all  tenderness,  all 
that  this  world  can  afford  of  love  or  delight,  were  comprehended 
in  the  one  brief  phrase,  "  My  son  !  my  son  !" 

With  a  smothered  cry  of  "Mother  darlin' !"  gasped  out, 
Dems  sprang  to  her,  and  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  rained 
kisses  on  her  worn,  sad  face. 

Nelly  Kearney  surveyed  this  scene  for  a  moment  with  eyes 
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radiant  with  triumph  yet  dimiped  with  feeling  ;  then,  with  in- 
stinctive delicacy  of  feeling,  she  remarked  : 

"  Ye'U  want  to  be  talkin'  to  one  another,  so  I'll  leave  ye 
alone  for  a  while." 

Before  retiring,  however,  she  lit  some  candles  hanging  pre- 
pared in  sconces  on  the  walls,  and  heaped  additional  turf  on  the 
tire  lying  on  the  hearth.  This  quickly  done,  she  went  over  to 
the  door  of  an  inner  apartment ;  but  while  her  hand  was  on 
the  latch  she  turned  her  head  to  say  with  a  spice  of  her  old 
archness  : 

"  Don't  keep  him  too  long  to  yourself,  ma'am." 

"  Stand  back,  mother  dear,"  said  Denis,  in  a  voice  hoarse 
from  agitation — "stand  back  a  bit.  My  eyes  are  hungry  for  a 
good  look  at  you." 

He  held  her  at  arm's  length,  and  gazed  on  her  face  ;  but, 
wirh  another  murmured  "  Avio  !  avic!"'  she  pressed  in  to  him, 
and  clung  to  him  closely,  saying  fondly  : 

"I  don't  feel  sure  of  you  without  my  arms  around  your 
nock." 

"Mavrone!"  he  groaned,  gently  stroking  her  hair — "the 
snow  fell  fast  on  your  shinin'  dark  locks  while  I  was  away." 

"  Grey  hairs  are  no  disgrace,  avic  ;  you'll  not  think  less  o' 
me  for  wearin'  them." 

"No,  mother  darlin' — no;  not  less,  bat  more.  Only  for 
ma  the  Winther's  flakes  would  be  far  enough  off  from  you  yet," 

"Glory  be  to  God  !  it's  all  over  now,  Denis  avic!  I  have  you 
again,  my  son  !  my  brave,  handsome  boy  !" 

"Let  me  look  at  you  again,"  he  said,  releasing  himself,  and 
stepping  back  a  couple  of  paces. 

In  one  quick  glance  he  noted  how  heavily  the  tribulations 
of  the  past  twelvemonth  had  fallen  on  her,  working  such  havoc 
on  her  frame  and  face  as  ten  ordinary  years  would  not  have 
done  ;  and  with  a  look  af  anguish,  and  a  cry  of  "  Mother  !" 
that  had  in  it  a  ring  of  agony,  he  sprang  to  her  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms  once  more. 

"  My  son  !  m  r  =<on  !"  she  still  repeated  with  ineffible  tender- 
ness, tears  suffas'ng  her  aged  eyes,  while  a  smile  of  celestial 
sweetness  irradi  ted  th?  pinched  and  wrinkled  frfce. 

Her  head  fell  on  his  s'loulder. 

"You're  wake,  mother  darlin',"  he  said  anxiously;  "come 
and  sit  down  "  and  he  tenderly  supported  her  to  a  seat ;  but  she 
beamingly  explained,  "  Wake  wud  joy,  avic — that's  all." 

"I  heard  now  friendly  the  Kearneys  wor  to  you,"  he  began 
huskily,  as  he  stood  by  her  chair,  one  of  her  hands  imprisoned 

both  of  his. 

"  No  praise  is  good  enough  for  them,"  she  warmly  replied. 
"  Nelly's  an  angel  if  ever  there  was  one  on  earth." 

"  I  always  said  that,"  he  returned  ;  but  the  words  came  out 
with  difficulty,  and  only  after  a  struggle  with  a  most  inoppor- 
tune attack  of  coughing. 

"  You  did,,  avic  ;  an'  it  was  as  thrue  as  if  you  took  your  oath 
of  it  on  all  the  Bibles  in  Munsther." 

"Yis,"  he  assented;  "she  is  an  angel,  an' deservin'  of  a 
betther  match  than  I'd  be  for  her  now.  Well,  it's  one  bit  o' 
satisfaction  to  know  you  were  comfortable." 

"  Comfortable  enough,  Dinny — comfortable  enough — an'  I'm 
very  thankful  to  them.  But  I  missed  the  ould  place — my  own 
home  that  I  was  used  to.    And  besides"  

She  broke  off  suddenly,  mentally  blaming  herself  for  having 
let  slip  words  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  that  beloved 
son.    He  hastily  replied  : 

"I  know,  mother — I  know.  The  bread  o'  charity  has  a 
bitther  taste,  no  matther  how  kind  the  hand  that  offers  it.  But 
that'll  be  over,  now  I'm  out.  I'll  take  labourin'  work — any- 
thing— I'll  work  the  flesh  off  my  bones  to  put  you  in  a  house  o' 
your  own." 

"  It  was  my  own  boy  that  spoke,"  she  said  admiringly.  "  The 
sperit  o'  the  Dillons  is  in  you." 

"  Mother  !"  he  exclaimed  with  an  energy  startling  from  sup- 
pressed vehemence. 

"  Well,  avic  ?" 

' '  We'll  see  happy  days  yet !" 
"  I  hope  so." 

"Don't  be  hopin',  but  believe,"  he  rejoined  in  tones  quiver- 
ing with  restrained  earnestness.    "  Look,  mother  !  To-morrow 


I'll  go  look  for  work.  I'll  get  it — I  mud  get  it  !  In  a  week  or 
two  we'll  have  a  cabin  to  ourselves — maybe  one  with  a  bit  o' 
garden  to  it  that'll  keep  us  in  potatoes  at  any  rate.  We'll  aisy 
get  a  few  sticks  on  credit ;  for  the  Dilloua  ever  an'  always  bore 
au  honest  name." 

"  They  did,  Dinny.    They  can  brag  o'  that,  anyhow." 

"See  here  now  !  Every  night,  when  I  come  home,  I'll  see 
you  waitin'  for  me  at  the  doore,  your  darlin'  face  like  a  patch 
o'  sunshine  lighin'  up  the  thrashold,  an'  your  arms  as  ready  for 
me  as  when  I  was  the  little  paushtheen  you  wor  tachin'  how  to 
walk.  Then  I'll  go  out  an'  dig  in  the  bit  o'  garden,  an'  you'll 
sit  on  a  stool  talkin'  to  me  while  I  work  ;  an'  the  red  will  stale 
back  to  your  cheek,  an'  the  light  to  your  eye,  an'  the  smile  to 
your  lip,  and  the  sthrenth  to  your  limbs  ;  an'  there  won't  be  a 
pair  in  the  parish  that  can  compare  wud  us  for  happiness !" 

The  old  woman's  head  fell  back. 

"  What  ails  you,  mother  dear  ?''  Denis  asked  in  alarm. 

"I  beliave  it's  faintin'  wud  the  fair  joy  I  am,"  she  answered, 
struggling  to  rouse  herself.  "  Call  Nelly,  an' I'll  go  an'  take  a 
sthretch  inside  " 

Nelly  responded  with  an  alacrity  which  seemed  to  say  she 
had  held  herself  in  readiness  for  some  such  call.  Between  them 
the  two  young  people  almost  carried  the  old  woman  to  the  door 
of  a  sleeping  chamber,  at  which  she  paused,  and,  again  embrac- 
ing and  kissing  him,  murmured  : 

"  That'll  do,  avic  ;  I'll  be  betther  soon." 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  the  two  women  Denis  Dillon 
turned  away,  his  face  dark  with  anger,  .as  he  thought,  "  This  is 
more  o'  Kit  Clinch's  black  work."  He  walked  moodily  to  the 
other  end  of  the  roomy  kitchen,  taking  no  note  of  aught  around 
until  he  was  brought  up  by  the  wall.  Then,  lifting  his  eyes,  he 
gave  a  quick  start,  and  fixed  his  gaze,  like  one  fascinated,  on 
an  object  he  saw  confronting  him.  * 

What  was  it  that  thus  so  peculiarly  arrested  the  young  man's 
attention  1 

Well,  in  most  countries  within  or  near  the  area  of  civilisation 
it  would  not  be  deemed  a  strange  or  singular  thing  at  all  ;  but 
Ireland,  as  the  reader  may  have  to  learn,  is  in  many  respects  a 
unique  country,  a  paternal  government  having  impressed  on 
her  features  peculiarly  her  own.  The  thing  at  which  Denis 
Dillon  stared  as  if  it  were  a  rattlesnake  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  gun  suspended  by  the  wall. 

How  Jer  Kearaey  came  to  be  in  possession  of  such  a  luxary, 
forbidden,  as  the  like  was,  by  proclamation,  to  the  great  mass 
of  his  neighbours,  and  indeed  of  his  countrymen,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  in  the  traditionary  spirit  of  British  law 
there  is  a  profound  reverence  for  ''propputty"  and  those  who 
possess  it.  Lives  of  poor  men  are  held  as  of  small  account 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  sacred  rights  of  "  prop- 
putty,"  as  was  proved  by  the  awful  famine  from  which  the  land 
was  now  only  slowly  emerging.  And  as  Jer  Kearney  was  re- 
puted a  man  of  means,  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  pro- 
curing leave  to  have  and  hold  and  use  as  he  listed  a  formidable 
double-barrelled  weapon,  with  wJiich  he  oft  destroyed  on  occa- 
sion the  feathered  thieves  that  were  bent  on  committing  depre- 
dations on  his  ripening  corn.  As  a  man  of  means  it  was 
assumed  as  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  should  be  above 
all  crime  ;  but  if  the  very  same  man — the  identical  Jer 
Kearney  of  this  narrative — happened  to  have  held  only  half  aa 
many  acres  as  he  did,  he  would  have  been  regarded  as  one  irre- 
claimably  disposed  to  midnight  murder,  and  would  have  been 
sternly  prohibited  the  use  or  possession  of  arms.  Also,  if  he 
should  have  been  found  with  one,  he  would  indubitably  have 
been  relegated  to  the  same  inhospitable  quarters  wherein  Denis 
Dillon  had  been  eating  out  his  heart  for  so  many  slow  and 
dreary  months,  merely  because  a  decayed  old  veteran  of  a  horse- 
pistol  was  discovered  in  the  thatch  of  his  dwelling.  Verily 
there  is  much  excuse  for  Tim  Q  linn's  opinions  concerning  the 
mystery  and  wonder  of  British  law  as  it  is  known  in  Ireland. 

Denis  Dillon,  with  his  blood  again  infl.imed  by  beholding  his 
mother's  feebleness,  continued  to  stare  at  the  weapon.  Acting 
on  a  sudden  impulse,  he  snatched  it  from  its  supports,  and, 
with  a  fierce,  vindictive  wish,  "If  the  black  hearted  villian  was 
only  convanient  now !"  he  threw  the  piece  to  his  shoulder.  In 
a  moment,  however,  he  hastily  replaced  it,  shuddering,  as  he 
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decided,  "T  mustn't  think  o'  that!  'Tvrould  break  the  poor 
mother's  heart  entirely.  But  it's  a  sore  temptation  when  I 
think  of  her  an'  poor  Mary. " 

He  walked  qniukly  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment  as  if  to 
remove  himself  from  temptation,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  as  though  by  that  act  he  could  shut  out  the  horrid  memo- 
ries which  oppraesod  him. 

It  was  thus  that  Nelly  Kearney  found  him  when  she  returned 
to  the  kitchen.  She  went  over  to  him,  and  lightly  touching  his 
shoulder,  asked  banteringly  : 

"  Is  it  sleepin'  you  are  ?'' 

"Oh,  Nelly!"  he  ejaculated,  looking  up  like  one  who  had 
been  suddenly  wakened  ;  and  then  in  reply  said  iu  the  tones  of 
a  man  bereft  of  all  hope,  "  No — I  wish  it  was." 

"  Oh,  then,  isn't  that  the  men  all  over  !"  she  returned. 
"  One  time  a  si^'ht  of  a  body  is  aiquil  to  ten  kisses  o'  the 
blarney-stone  for  settin'  their  tongues  goiu'  like  the  clapper  of 
a  mill ;  and  another  time  it  only  makes  them  wish  they  were 
asleep. " 

"  It  wouldn't  do  for  anyone  dalin'  wud  you  to  have  a  short 
memory,  Nelly,"  he  replied,  the  ghost  of  a  smile  flitting  over  his 
face. 

"A  short  memory  an'  a  long  tongue  can  go  together,  it 
seems,  '  was  her  significant  rejoinder. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that— for  my  tongue  was  never  a  match 
for  yours,  Nelly."  Denis  was  making  an  effort  to  meet  her  as 
in  former  days. 

"  Match  or  no  match,  it  used  to  be  soople  enough  when  blar- 
ney was  in  fashion." 

"Don't  be  too  hard  on  me,  Nelly." 
^  "  Hard  on  you  !"  she  exclaimed,  her  brisk  manner  disappear- 
ing, and  in  its  stead  illimitable  tenderness  showing  "hard  on 

you,  Denis!  How  could  you  say  that  ?  Don't  "you  know  I 
only  wanted  to  rouse  you  ?" 

"  You  were  always  an  angel,  Nelly." 

"  There  now  ! — that's  more  like  yourself 

"  Al  ivays,"  continued  Denis,  with  a  strenuous  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  for  emphasis— "  al-ifaj/s;  an' I  never  was  cood 
enough  to  be  talkin'  to  you."  " 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?"  she  quickly  asked, 

"  Myself." 

"  I  knew  I  never  did,"  she  said  with  an  air  of  kindness  so  en- 
couraging that  for  an  instant  it  tempted  him  to  show  his  heart 
to  her.     Indeed  he  had  opened  his  mouth  for  the  purpose 
and  from  it  a  smothered  sound  had  escaped ;  but  he  checked 
himself  in  time. 

"  What  V  Nelly  put  interrogatively. 

"  I  said  nothing." 

"  What  news  you  have  !  Yon  were  goin'  to  say  somethino-  » 
Second  thoughts  is  best,"  he  answered  drily, 

"Plaise  yourself,"  was  her  careless  response.'  "  Come  here 
till  I  show  you  an  old  friend." 

She  went  over  to  a  bird-cage  hanging  by  the  window,  and, 
chirping,  called  "Dick  !"  The  bird  sprang  to  the  bars,  flutter- 
ing,  and  sang  out  loudly. 

^},''\  -"  ^^^^^  i°  astonishment. 

Why  not  I  she  answered  back,  smilingly. 
The  young  man  called  the  bird,  and  put  a  finger  to  the 
bars  of  the  cage.  The  little  songster  grew  wild  with  deli.»ht  • 
his  eyes  blazed,  his  throat  swelled  with  the  volume  of  his  iovfui 
strain  ;  now  he  pecked  gently  at  the  finger  as  though  he  were 
kissing  It,  and  anon  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  kill  himself  against 
tne  wires  which  held  him  captive. 

"The  poor  ould  linnet!"  Denis  Dillon  murmured,  tears  startincr 
to  his  eyes — "poor  Dick!"  ° 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  cage,  remarking  to  his  companion  • 

I  know  now  what  it  is  to  be  a  prisoner,  an'  I'm  sorry  I  over 
shut  him  up.    Mayn't  I  let  him  out  i" 

"He's  your  own— do  what  you  like  with  him." 

The  bird  flew  out,  circled  awhile  around  its  former  master 
and  at  last  a  ighted  on  his  shoulder;  and  the  air  of  the  room 
was  tilled  with  the  little  creature's  rapturous  thrills 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  like  o'  that  ?"  Denis  asked.  "How 
glad  he  IS  to  see  me  !" 

"Ay— he's  only  a  bird,  not  a  man,"  was  the  sharp  reply, 


"  an'  warms  up  at  the  sight  of  a  face  an'  the  sound  of  a  voice  he 
used  to  like." 

Denis  Dillon  stared  at  the  girl  with  an  admiration  that  had 
in  it  something  of  wonder.  So  fixed,  so  worshipping  .was  tijat 
stare  that  Nelly  Kearney  grew  embarrassed,  blushed,  and  cust 
down  her  eyes. 

"  You  have  me  speechless  !"  he  exclaimed. 
"  What  did  I  do  now  1"  she  asked,  the  rich  blood  still  8ufi"u8- 
lug  neck  and  brow. 

"  What  is  it  you  didn't  do  to  overflow  my  heart  with  grati- 
tude V 

"  Oh,  don't  be  talkin'  o'  gratitude  !" 
"  How  can  1  help  it,  Nelly  ?" 

"  Why  doii't  you  show  some  of  it,  then  ?"  and  she  asked  the 
question  brusquely. 
"  Tell  me  how." 

"  Thry  an'  be  more  like  your  old  self,"  was  the  reply. 

"In  what  way  am  I  difterent  to  you  >."  he  inquired. 
"  Formerly  it  used  to  be  '  Nelly  dariin'  an'  '  Nelly  acushla' 
at  every  word  ;  now  it's  nothing  at  all,  or  else  plain  '  Nelly,' 
Formerly  you  used  to  have  a  spite  agen  my  fingers  ;  now  it 
seems  you're  afeard  to  shake  hands.  That's  tiie  way,  then 
since  you  want  to  know,"  ' 
To  a  stranger  this  little  speech  would  have  appeared  merely 
an  outburst  of  piquant  humour;  but  the  young  man's  ear 
caught  an  undertone  of  tenderness  in  the  saucy  voice  which 
convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer  indiflerent  to  her.  The 
knowledge  thus  suddenly  conveyed  to  him,  which  a  year  a-^o 
would  have  transported  him  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  blis^s 
now  pierced  him  like  a  sword- thrust,  and  added  to  bis  previous 
pain  the  bitterest  pang  of  all.  He  reeled  towards  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  found  his  mother  sitting,  fell  into  it,  threw  his 
head  on  the  long  kitchen  table  by  which  it  stood,  clasped  his 
temples,  and  groaned  : 

"  How'U  I  stand  this    how'li  I  stand  it  at  all 
His  strange  behaviour  much  perplexed  her,  and  she  regarded 
him  for  some  time  in  indecision.    Finally  she  approached  him 
■  and  with  well  nigh  tearful  seriousness  she  exclaimed  ■  ' 
"  What  did  I  say  to  vex  you,  Denis  !    I  didn't  mean  it— no 
i  never  meant  to  vex  you  !"  ' 
I     Her  earnestness  only  brought  a  melancholy  smile  to  his  face  • 
but  he  rose  to  his  feet,  exclaiming  in  answer  :  ' 
"  Vexed  !    You  couldn't  vex  me,  Nelly— Nelly  acushla,"  he 
added  m  a  softened  tone.   "But  theAeart  in  my  body  is  aching 
all  over.  •>       j  b 

I     "  Won't  you  tell  me  why  ?"  she  urged.    "  Won't  you  let  me 
strive  to  baniah  the  aches,  an'  restore  vou  to  yourself 
^,  "Nelly,  Nelly  !  every  word  you're"  sayin'  is  only  sharpenin' 
the^pain  !   he  hoarsely  answered,  clenching  his  hands 
,        What  avn  I  to  do  at  all  ?    You  won't  tell  me,  an'  I  don't 
undherstand  !  '  ,  „ 

"  Formerly,  Nelly,"  he  responded,  his  breast  heaving,  "  when 
I  had  a  house  to  bring  you  to,  an'  a  farm  to  keep  you  in  com- 
fort, I  never  was  sure  you  were  fond  o'  me.  Now,  when  I  have 
nothin  but  the  ould  clothes  I  stand  in  to  call  my  own— when 
poverty  an' hardship  lie  before  me  for  the  rest  o'  my  days— now 

bear  !"*'''*  ^'^^       '         '  '^'^  ^*''*^'  ^^^^ 

"Still  I  don't  undherstand,"  she  persisted.  "Formerlv 
when  you  were  well  oS',  I  was  ashamed  to  own  I  was  fond  o' 
you  ;  now,  when  you  want  comfort,  why  would  I  keep  it  from 
you  ;    No— I'm  not  a  bit  ashamed  now  !" 

"  It's  not  that,  Nelly  acushla  !— it's  not  that !  Don't  you  see 
1  could  never  ask  you  to  be  an  Irish  labourin'  man's  wife— 
you,  a  sthroDg  fanner's  daughther  ?" 

.1,  V7^^x-  ^'f?  ?'  V"'^''  ^'"^  i°  ™e  to  make  you  say 

that  t  V\ouldn  t  1  rather  walk  a  beggar  with  you  fromdoore  to 
doore  than  ride  a  horseback  alongside  o'  the  proudest  prince  in 
the  world  ?  »^  r 

"  An'  do  you  think  I'd  let  you  throw  yourself  away  so,  or  seek 
to  dhrag  you  down  wud  me  1"  he  asked  in  tones  approachinjr 
those  of  indignation.  "No,  Nelly  dariin' !  'twould  be  only  a 
mane,  poor  k.ve  that  would  ax  you  to  join  your  life  wud  mine 
an  to  share  what  s  in  store  f5r  me— a  cabin  little  betther  than  a 
pigstye,  the  heaviest  o'  h.u-d  work,  an'  hardship  an'  hunger— ay 
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hunger,  darlin' — you  that  was  used  to  full  an'  plenty,  an'  every 
comfort  round  you.  here  in  your  father's  place  !" 

turned  his  face  away,  to  keep  his  resolution  firm. 

'•See,  now,  Denis,"  she  replied,  "I  have  only  one  answer  to 
all  that,  but  it's  enough.  If  I  was  your  wife  a  year  ago — an' 
only  for  my  own  foolishness  I  might — I'd  have  to  share  your 
lot  now,  an'  look  for  no  thanks.  What's  the  good  o'  love  if  it 
can  be  aisy  frightened  V 

"  Don't,  Nelly,  don't !"  he  gasped  ;  "  many  a  betther  man  was 
thripped  wud  a  less  temptation  !" 

''Make  me  your  wife,  Denis,"  she  said,  "an' see  whether 
I'll  be  afeard  to  face  the  world  with  you." 

"  1  darn't,  Nelly — I'm  too  fond  o'  you  to  do  it.  When  I'd  see 
you  aufferin'  before  my  eyes — when  I'd  see  ^the  pinched  look  o' 
want  on  that  purty  face — the  purtiest  face  in  the  world — my 
own  mind  would  be  a  hell  to  me  ever  and  always.  Besides, 
how  could  we  think  o'  dhraggin'  the  poor  innocent  childher  into 
miaery  f" 

"  What  childher  ?"  she  simply  inquired. 

"  Ours,  of  coorse ;  it's  only  natural  to  expect  them,"  he 
answered  just  ^  simply. 

"Say  no  more,"  she  sobbed  out;  and,  turning  her  back  to 
him,  her  composure  broken  down,  she  wept  over  the  failure  of 
her  secretly  cherished  life-scheme — not  boisterously  indeed, 
but  almost  in  silence.  She  accepted  in  resignation  the  bitter 
fate  marked  out  for  her  just  as  Denis  accepted  his  ;  and  though, 
no  more  than  he,  she  could  not  utterly  stifle  every  evidence  of 
feeling,  she  would  not  appear  to  repine  at  what  seemed  a  decree 
of  Providence.  Young  as  she  was,  she  knew  full  well  that 
sacrifices  such  as  she  and  Denis  Dillon  had  tacitly  agreed  on 
were  not  uncommon  in  her  own  neighbourhood  ;  she  knew  that 
they  were  regarded  as  necessary  incidents  of  the  Irish  peasant's 
lot  ;  many  and  many  a  rural  romance  of  a  similar  kind  had 
come  under  her  notice  ;  and  now,  when  trial  came  to  herself,  she 
merely  bowed  her  head  to  the  inevitable,  and  bravely  strove  to 
hide  all  sign  of  her  emotion.  But  outraged  nature  was  more 
potent  than  her  will ;  and  in  apite  of  her  best  efforts  a  sob  broke 
out. 

"  Is  it  cryin'  you  are,  darlin'  ?"  Denis  asked,  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  and  revealing  a  cheek  wet  with  honest,  manly  tears. 
"  N  n-no,"  she  faltered. 

"It's  hard  on  us,  acushia — very  hard — but 'tis  betther  bo," 
he  murmured.  n 

"You're  right,  Denis,  I  b-b-believe." 

"  If  it  wasn't  askin'  too  much,"  he  said,  facing  towards  her, 
"  I'd  like  to  hould  you  to  my  heart  for  once,  before  we  part  for 
ever." 

With  a  stifled  cry  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  hid  her 
face  away  on  his  breast. 

"There,  darlin',"  he  soothingly  said,  while  he  passed  his 
palm  over  her  glistening  locks — "don't  cry — there's  no  use  in  it  ; 
an'  besides,  the  worst  will  soon  be  over.  We  must  go  diff'erent 
ways  from  this  out." 

He  was  compelled  here  to  dry  his  brimming  eyes,  over  which 
he  unconsciously  passed  his  cuff'.  And  just  at  this  moment 
both  were  startled  by  a  sound  of  voices  and  laughter  near. 

Nelly  sprang  from  his  embrace  with  a  look  of  alarm  ;  but  in 
a  moment,  smiling  through  her  tears — sadly  smiling,  it  must 
be  said — she  explained  : 

"  Tis  the  father  an'  the  neighbours  comin'  to  give  you  a  cead 
mile  fuilte." 

She  ran  to  the  door  of  her  chamber  ;  but  before  entering  she 
turned  to  say  to  the  dispirited  young  man,  while  endeavouring 
to  force  a  sickly  smile  into  bloom  : 

"  We'll  have  one  dance  together  at  any  rate,  before  we  part 
for  ever." 

(to  be  continued.) 


A  gentleman  who  had  been  dining  out  the  night  before,  went 
into  a  barber-shop  one  morning  to  be  shaved.  He  saw  that  the 
barber  had  been  taking  more  than  was  good  for  him,  for  his 
hand  shook  very  much,  and,  naturally  indignant,  he  began  to 
give  him  a  little  moral  advice  by  saying  :  "Bad  thing,  drink  !" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  barber,  "it  makes  the  skin  awful  tender." 


THE  FIRST  BRACING  BREEZE, 


BV  QUEERQCriLL. 

I'm  angry  ?    My  dear,  you're  mistaken  ; 

I  really  was  never  more  cool. 
I've  only  a  natural  objection 

To  seeing  my  wife  play  the  fool. 
I. may  be  a  wretch  and  a  monster, 

(Your  terms  are,  I  must  say,  refined  !) 
But  not  all  your  femiuine  logic 

Can  alter  my  masculine  mind. 

I  swore  that  I'd  love  you  for  ever — 

That,  madam,  I  do  not  deny  ; 
But  clip  as  you  will  Cupid's  pinions, 

He's  never  too  crippled  to  fly. 
You  swore  that  you'd  love  and  obey  me — 

Yea,  madam,  obey  was  the  word  ; 
Though,  used  in  its  modern  acceptance, 

I'll  freely  confess  it  absurd. 

'Tis  only  three  months  since  our  marriage 

Beneath  the  bright  sunshine  of  June — 
The  seasou,  as  poets  have  told  us, 

When  heaven  and  earth  are  in  tune. 
Three  months  since,  you  knelt  at  the  altar, 

My  starry-gemmed,  misty-robed  rose — 
Ah  !  why  must  brides  always  be  poems. 

But  wives  sober  down  to  such — prose  ? 

Don't  cry,  my  dear  !   Tears  are  disfiguring 

Unless  most  judiciously  shed. 
They  make  the  most  classic  of  noses 

Look  vulgarly  puffy  and  red. 
You  will  cry  ?    By  all  means  cry  on,  then, 

As  much  and  as  long  as  you  please. 
Tastes  differ  ;  I've  heard  there  are  people 

Who  find  it  delicious — to  sneeze. 

I'm  a  brute,  and  you  hate  and  despise  me  ! 

Well,  madam,  I  must  be  resigned. 
We're  not  the  first  pair  to  discover 

That  love  before  marriage  was  blind. 
But  love  is  a  mere  country  ct)usin 

That  stylish  society  snubs  ; 
He's  cut  by  the  belles  of  the  ball-room, 

And  laughed  at  by  men  at  the  clubs. 

We've  had  our  brief  dream,  and  it's  over  ; 

Our  sweet  Summer  idyl  is  past. 
Mine — mine  was  the  madness  to  fancy 

That  dream,  or  that  Summer,  would  last. 
We  both  will  Eh,  what  is  that  whisper  ? 

"  Perhaps  you  were  wrong — I  was  right." 
My  own  precious  love,  then  come  kiss  me — 

We've  both  played  the  fool,  dear,  to-night  !  ■ 


THE  MACCARTHY  MORE. 


By  Mks,  Sadleik. 


Chapter  V. 

Silently  and  secretly  aa  the  marriage  was  performed,  the 
news  aped  like  wild-fire  throughout  the  province  that  Florence 
MacCarthy  had  wooed  and  won  the  heiress  of  Clan  Carthy'a 
earl !  The  clans  of  Cork  and  Kerry  heard  it,  and  were 
glad.  The  Brownes  heard  it,  and  rage  and  mortification  and 
the  thirst  of  vengeance  filled  their  souls.  The  queen's  officials 
heard  it  ;  Sir  Thomas  Norreya  heard  it,  and,  sore  amazed  and 
discomfited  at  the  clever  trick  Florence  had  played  him,  and 
dreading,  moreover,  the  queen's  anger,  he  sent  a  posse  of  sol- 
diers into  Kerry  with  all  haste,  and  in  the  chief  castle  of  Mac- 
Carthy More,  within  the  walls  of  the  Pallice,  were  Florence 
MacCarthy  and  his  young  bride,  the  aged  countess,  MacFinan, 
and  Lady  Ellen's  foster-brother,  arrested  ;  even  poor  little  Una 
O'Leary  waa  duly  taken  into  custody  aa  "  the  queen'a  priaoner"  ! 
Luckily  for  O'SuUivan  he  had  gone  home  before  the  arrival  of 
the  troops,  and  aucceeded  in  keeping  himself  out  of  the  way  till 
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the  storm  had  blown  over.  It  was  the  solitary  consolation  of 
the  so  lately  happy  party  that  the  priest,  too,  was  saved  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  those  who  literally  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  every  minister  of  the  ancient  faith.  To  him  capture 
would  have  been  cruel  and  most  certain  death  ! 

Florence  MacCarthy,  MacFinan,  and  Teague  Merigagh,  the 
bride  s  foster-brother,  were  conveyed  to  Cork,  and  lodged  under 
bolt  and  bar  ;  the  countess  was  taken  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Oastlemame,  in  Kerry  ;  but  Lady  Ellen  and  her  female  attend- 
ant were  placed  "  under  proper  surveillance"  at  the  house  of  an 
English  "  merchant  o'  the  city."*  Sad  and  sudden  ending  to  a 
season  of  happiness  all  too  brief  ! 

-■^f^'P'® may  ask  in  surprise  what  concern  it  was 
of  bir  Thomas  Norreys,  or  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  Irish  chieftain  should  marry,  with  the  consent  of  her 
nearest  relatives,  a  young  gentleman  of  her  own  race,  every  way 
suitable  for  her  husband.    Nevertheless,  so  much  did  it  concern 
even  the  royal  Elizabeth  herself,  that  when  she  read  the  letter 
m  which  Norreys  informed  her  that  Florence  MacCarthy,  having 
on  false  pretences  got  his  warrant  to  go  into  Desmond,  had  mar- 
ried his  cousin  "in  an  old  broken  church  near  by,"  and,  it  was 
feared,  "  with  Mass  and  Popish  rites— not  in  such  solemnity  and 
good  sort  as  behoved,  and  as  order  of  law  and  her  Majesty's  in- 
junction doth  require"— the  gentle  Tudor  princess  burst  into  a 
tearful  passion,  stormed  and  swore,  and  vowed  a  terrible  ven- 
geance on  all  and  every  one  who  had  aided  in  this  "  treasonable 
practice,  as  she  and  her  Ministers  styled  the  marriat^e.  And 
why  all  this  fury  ?    Simply  because  of  the  very  advantages  of 
birth  and  alliance  which  made  Florence  so  acceptable  a  son-in- 
law  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of, Clancarthy.    Right  well  would 
it  have  pleased  the  queen  had  she  heard  of  Lady  Ellen's  mar- 
riage with  Nicholas  Browne,  the  surveyor's  son,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  "  loyal  English  gentleman  ;"  but,  alas  for  the  English  in- 
terest and  the  new  religion  !   the  case  was  far,  far  different. 
iUorence  MacCarthy,  wrote  Norreys  and  St.  Lesjer,  was  "  one  of 
the  best  aftected  gentlemen  of  the  Irishry  in  Munster  ;"  he  was 

beloved  of  all  his  nation  ;"  was  "  fervently  attached  to  the  old  ^ 
religion;   and  "much  frequented  the  company  of  Spaniards 
whose  language  he  had  learned."    To  crown  the  long  list  of  the  I 
young  gentleman's  offencos,  he  was  connected  by  birth  or  mar-  I 
riage  with  nearly  all  the  great  families  "  of  the  Irishry     he  was 
the  favourite  nephew  of  MacCarthy  Reagh,  Lord  of  Carbery;  the 
brother-in-law  of  O'SuUivan  More  ;  the  nephew  of  James  Fitz-  I 
Maurice,  the  arch-traitor  ;  the  first  cousin  of  MacCarthy,  Lord  of  t 
Muskerry  whose  mother  was  another  sister  of  FitzMaurice*;  the  I 
nephew  of  Lord  Roche,  who  had  married  the  third  of  the  Fitz- 
Maurice  sisters;  and  the  uncle  of  O'Connor  Kerry,  whose  mother 
was  his  sister  !  Here  was,  surely,  sufficient  cause  why  he  should  i 
not  have  been  by  any  manner  of  means,  the  son-in-law  of  the  i 
great  Earl  of  Clancarthy.  "For,"  wrote  St.  Leger  and  Norreys,  ' 

It  this  alliance  be  not  prevented,  it  will  breed  much  trouble,  and 
cause  mu6n  loss  to  her  Majesty."  All  that  could  be  done  had 
been  done,  her  Majesty  was  informed,  by  the  arrest  of  the 
offending  parties  who  had  dared  to  "practise"  a  step  so  un- 
dutitul  and  so  ungrateful  to  their  sovereign  liege,  the  queen  ' 
The  only  trouble  was  that  O'SuUivan  More  had  not  been  ap- 
prehended, but  of  that  there  was  good  hope. 

In  the  midst  of  her  towering  passion,  the  queen  suddenly  re- 
membered that  the  Earl  of  Clancarthy  was  actually  in  London 
and  him  she  forthwith  summoned  to  her  presence,  exulting  in 
the  thought  that  he,  at  least,  was  in  her  very  clutches.  Both 
Norreys  and  St.  Leger  had  stated  it  as  the  current  opinion 
that  the  marriage  was  not  accomplished  without  the  earl's  "  con- 

Now  Donald  MacCarthy  More  was  not  the  man  who  miaht 
be  expected  to  brave  the  fury  of  Elizabeth  Tudor  with  any 
show  of  composure.  And  yet  he  did  ;  his  face,  prematurely 
old  from  his  disorderly  hfe,  yet  still  stamped  with  the  nobility 
ot  his  race,  was  calm  and  unmoved  as  he  stood  the  fire  of  that 
Iightonig  glance  before  which  the  bravest  and  stoutest  had  often 


..1^2'^.''^  *H  P"^°°.«'"«  yere  not  all  lodged  in  Cork  jail  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  Some  ^storians  have  it  that  they  were  arrested  at  differ- 
ent times  and  in  different  places. 


"  How  now,  Earl  ?"  said  the  enraced  lioness,  "  what  wicked 
treason  is  this  that  hath  been  wrought  of  late  in  your  country  / 
Is  It  true  what  they  tell  me,  that  you  have  compassed  a  match 
for  your  daughter  without  our  knowledge  or  consent  ?" 
I  "  If  so  be  that  the  marriage  hath  taken  place,  mine  honoured 
liege,"  made  answer  MacCarthy,  "before  God,  I  know  not  of 

it* 

;  "  By  the  soul  of  our  father  !"  said  the  queen,  with  still  in- 
creasing fury,  "  but  this  is  too  much.  Would  you  have  us  be- 
lieve, my  Lord  Cloncarthy,  that  this  gentleman,  who  hath  proved 
himself  so  unworthy  of  the  many  favours  we  had  bestowed  upon' 
him,  went  from  here  on  such  errand  without  your  knowledge  ? 
Speak,  man,  and  speak  truly  !" 

A  slight  confusion  was  visible  in  the  earl's  manner,  as  he  re- 
phed  ;  "  Something  of  the  matter  Florence  said  to  me,  but  1  gave 
hiin  for  answer  that  without  your  majesty's  consent  I  would  not, 
for  all  the  world,  allow  my  daughter  to  marry  him.  This  I  said 
before  witness." 

"How  sayest  thou  ?  before  witness  !— before  what  witness  ?" 
cried  the  queen  in  a  tone  of  incredulity. 

"  Before  gentlemen  of  as  good  account  as  any  in  Munster." 
II  Are  they  of  loyal  demeanour  ?  well  affected  towards  us 
"  Surely,  yes  !— your  majesty  may  have  them  before  you, 
an  you  will,  or  before  your  honourable  council.    They  are  now 
m  London." 

I     "Write  down  their  names  !'  said  the  queen  to  her  secretary, 
I  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  who  was  present. 

j  The  witnesses  were  five  Irish  gentlemen  of  honour  and  credit, 
j  and,  as  it  happened,  of  '-loyal  demeanour,"  as  Walsinoham  cer- 
:  fied,  after  referring  to  a  list  of  the  diiaflected  in  Muns'ter. 
j  "  Have  them  summoned  before  the  council  I  '  said  the  queen  to 
I  Walsingham.  "  For  you,  my  Lord  of  Clancarthy,  see  ihat  you 
leave  not  this,  our  city  of  London,  without  our  knowledge." 

"  Most  gracious  queen,"  said  the  Irish  earl,  "  if  this  marria.<'e 
hath  been  practised  without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  I  must 
crave  permission  to  recover  my  dau.;hter  from  this  cunnin^/ 
traitor  who  hath  deceived  us  all.  She  being  still  under  age"^ 
the  marriage  may  be  broken,  an  it  please  your  highness." 

Mightily  the  suggestion  did  please  her  hitjhness,' and  much 
did  it  serve  to  remove  suspicion  of  ''connivance"  from  the 
earl. 

The  queen  swore  a  round  oath  that  the  thought  was  a  good 
one,  and,  by  way  of  consolation,  slie  informed  the  aggrieved 
parent  that  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  "all  those  who  had  been 
parties  to  the  marriage,"  were  in  prison;  "O'SuUivan  More, 
the  chief  adviser,  as  it  seemeth,  hath  alone  escaped  the  vigi- 
lance  of  our  faithful  servants,"  said  tiie  queen,  somewhat  a'p- 
'  peased.  *■ 
j     Smiling  to  himself  at  her  Majesty's  strange  prounciation  of 
O  Sullivan's  name— which  in  her  mouth  was  O'S-owl-i  van— the 
'  earl  gravely  shook  his  head. 

I  "I  fear  me  much  that  O'Sullivan's  escape  may  breed  trouble," 
said  he  ;  "  nathless,  with  your  Majesty's  gracious  aid,  we  may 
remedy  the  mischief.  I  cannot  but  blame  my  wife  for  givinz  in 
to  these  practices.  The  woman  hath  ever  been  of  weak  mind"— 
I  he  was  going  to  add,  "like  her  lare  unhappy  brother  of  Des- 
mond," but  he  luckily  remembered  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
;  remind  t^e  queen  of  his  own  so  near  connection  with  that  ill 
fated  earl. 

I  The  five  gentlemen  "of  loyal  demeanour"  who  had,  so  fortu- 
nately for  the  earl,  been  present  on  the  occasion,  duly  testified 
before  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  that  they  had  heard  the  Earl 
j  of  Clancarthy  positively  refuse  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
I  to  Florence  MacCarthy  unless  he  obtained  the  queen's  sanction 
to  the  marriage.*  What  with  their  testimony,  and  the  show  of 
displeasure  made  by  the  earl  in  regard  to  the  undutiful  conduct 
of  his  wife  and  daughter,  not  to  speak  of  Florence,  Donald  Mac- 
Carthy More  remained  a  free  man  in  London  whilst  the  storm 

*  The  names  of  these  "honourable  gentlemen"  were  as  follows  :  

Pvichard  Power,  James  Trant,  Denis  Falvey,  Patrick  Galway,  and 
Dermod  Leyne.  Their  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  earl  had 
given  moiu'y  tlteds  to  Florence  MacCarthy  in  their  presence,  but  with 
the  express  proviso  that  all  was  null  in  law  unless  the  queen  gave 
her  consent. 
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of  Elizabtth's  anger  was  venting  itself  on  all  concerned  hi  the 
obnoxious  marriage. 

It  was  well  for  the  reckless  head  of  Cian  Caura  that  the  queen 
did  not  see  the  merry  twinkle  of  hia  eye  or  hear  his  soliloquy  as 
he  wended  his  way  to  his  lodging  in  the  Strand. 

"  Truly  FJorence  hath  a  long  head.  Ay,  and  a  sharp  wit !" 
said  the  noble  father- in  law  to  nimself,  with  a  complacent 
chuckle  ;  "  now,  who  but  he  would  have  thought  of  having  me 
say,  with  witness  present,  that  I  would  never  give  in  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Aileen,  failing  the  queen's  consent Ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 
The  queen's  ctjnsent !  As  thougti  MacOarthy  More  must  needs 
a'-k  tiie  consent  of  Harry  Tudor's  base  born  daughter  to  marry 
h'ti  daughter  to  whomsoever  he  will !  Truly  FJoreuce  hath  played 
his  cards  well,  and  between  us  we  have  led  the  Brownea  a  merry 
dance  I  Were  Florence  but  safe  out  of  the  cage  now,  I  warrant 
he  would  make  all  go  smoothly.  A  long  head  hath  Florence 
MacDonogh,  and  he  knows  this  game  of  statecraft  as  well,  me- 
thinks,  as  old  Cecil  himseif  !" 

Little  cared  the  profligate  earl,  while  exultias;  in.  the  suc- 
cessful strategy  which  had  kept  himself  outside  the  Tower  walls, 
that  his  noble  and  virtuous  wife  was  then  the  inmate  of  an  Irish 
prison,  subjected  to  all  manner  of  indignity  and  insult,  and  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  !  Had  the  heart  within 
him  been  one  whit  lesa  hard  and  seifish  than  it  was,  it  would 
have  been  cold  and  heavy  at  the  thought  that  the  partner  of  his 
life,  the  mother  of  hia  children,  the  daughter  of  a  right  noble 
race,  was  the  prisoner  of  Elizabeth's  heartless  minions,  toun  from 
her  home  in  her  declining  years  fo',*  simply  obeying  his  com- 
mands. His  young  c!au.;hter  too,  and  the  husband  he  had  him 
self  given  her  !  But  nothing  of  this  troubled  the  ignoble  soul  of 
Donald  MacCarthy,  with  whom  self  was  ever  the  one  supreme 
object.  So  he  went  his  way  rejoicing.  He,  at  least,  had  escaped 
Elizabeth's  ire. 

Happily  for  the  poor  countess,  there  was  one  to  compassionate 
her  unmerited  sufferings.  There  was  cue  to  remember  that  she 
had  once  been  the  admired  and  courted  Lady  Honora  Fitz- 
gerald, daughter  of  the  Eirl  of  Desmond,  and  was  now  the 
Countess  ot  Clancarthy,  respected  by  all  save  her  unworthy 
husband. 

This  compassionate  friend  was  not  of  the  Irish,  nor  yet  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  race  ;  he  was  one  of  the  recent  undertakers,  and 
his  name  was  Sir  William  Herbert ;  a  stern,  dark-faced  man  of 
purely  English  blood,  respected  by  all  men  for  hia  high  principle 
and  moral  worth,  though  little  loved  by  hia  brother-undertakers, 
fur  reasons  to  be  shown  hereafter. 

Now,  Sir  William  Herbert  being  a  magistrate,  had  ample 
power  to  exercise  his  humane  feelings  ;  so  one  bright  day  in  the 
eai-ly  p-art  of  July  he  we;iC  to  Castlemaine,  and,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  took  the  CouDtf>s8  of  Clancarthy  and  the  maid  who 
accompanied  her,  and,  mi-rely  tellirg  the  jailor  that  he  would 
be  answerable  for  the  hidy's  appearance,  conducted  her,  with 
the  respect  due  to  her  ranK  and  station,  to  his  own  Castle  of  the 
Island,  some  miles  distant,  where  suitable  apartments  were 
given  her,  and  the  kind  Herbert  family  did  all  that  refined 
attention  could  to  make  the  noble  lady  forget  that  she  was  a 
prisoner. 

Good  Sir  William  sat  down  then  and  penned  a  letter  to  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  the  queen's  secretary,  which  bespeaks  at 
once  his  humanity  and  a  sense  of  justice  that  is  truly  marvel- 
lous in  an  English  undertaker  of  that  day  in  Ireland.  And  yet 
the  letter  contained  some  passages  that  are  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  that  age.  Whilst  informing  the  queen's  secretary 
that  he  had  taken  it  upon  him,  as  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of 
the  queen,  to  remove  the  Countess  of  Clancarthy  from  the 
"  damp,  unwholesome  prison"  to  which  she  had  been  conveyed, 
he  excused  the  step  by  saying  that  the  Countess  of  Clancarthy, 
besides  "being  ever  of  very  modeat  and  good  demeanour — 
though  matched  with  one  most  disorderly  and  dissolute" — was 
"  far  stricken  in  years,  and  without  hope  of  chi'dren,"  there- 
fore "  to  be  favoured"  !  Furthermore,  Sir  William,  in  his  apo- 
logy, gravely  informed  the  right  worshipful  secretary  that  it  was 
rumoured  in  those  parts  that  the  earl's  attempt  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  marriage  on  his  wife  was  made  with  a  view  to  have 
her  so  brought  to  shame  and  trouble  that  it  would  shorten  her 


days,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  contract  a  new  marriage, 
"  whereby  the  queen's  remainder  might  be  imperilled." 

The  modern  reader  may  not  know  that,  in  case  of  the  earl's 
death  without  issue  male,  his  vast  possessions  were  to  pass  over 
to  the  Queen  of  England  ;  he  having  been  induced  some  years 
before  to  surrender  his  lands  to  her  Majesty,  and  accept  them 
back  as  a  gift,  together  with  his  earl's  patent !  Hence  it  was  a 
valid  excuse  for  Herbert's  removing  the  countess  from  her  prison 
to  his  castle,  that  she  "  was  far  stricken  in  years,  and  without 
hope  of  children,"  so  that  her  Majesty's  "  great  expectations" 
touching  MacCarthy  More's  principality  were  in  no  wise  "im- 
perilled." 

But  to  return  to  Florence  and  his  young  wife,  whom  we  left 
imprisoned  within  the  grim  walla  of  the  city  by  the  Lee.  The 
c.tptivity  of  the  eari's  son-in-law  was  not  so  irksome  as  might 
be  imagined.  Whether  it  was  that  the  vice-president  had  given 
orders  to  make  his  imprisonment  as  light  as  possible,  or  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  special  command  on  the  subject,  the  Cork 
jailors  took  it  upon  themselves  to  give  the  wealthy  young  Mac- 
Carthy the  full  benefit  of  his  ample  means,  it  is  certain  that  his 
hours  were  blithely  spent  while  in  their  custody.  His  friends 
were  allowed  to  visit  him  at  will,  and  he  was,  moreover,  free  to 
entertain  them,  which  he  did  with  a  right  good  will.  Mirth  and 
good  cheer  abounded  in  the  spacious  apartment  which  money 
had  procured  for  him,  and,  what  he  valued  most  of  all — as, 
indeed,  it  was  the  most  remarkable  privilege  he  enjoyed — his 
young  bride  was  not  debarred  from  visiting  hun.  It  is  true 
Lady  Ellen's  visits  were  not  made  openly  as  those  of  others  ;. 
much  caution  was  observed  by  the  turnkeys  in  her  going 
iu  and  coming  out ;  but  this  air  of  mystery  that  shrouded 
their  interviews  served  but  to  increase  the  joy  of  meeting,  and 
gave  a  still  more  potent  charm  to  those  swiftly  passing  hours 
they  spent  together  within  the  gloomy  prison  walls.  Sitting 
lonely  in  her  semi-confinement  in  the  quaint  old  house  of  the 
Cork  trader  where  she  was  placed  for  safe  keeping,  on  her  hus- 
band's security  given  by  bond,  the  young  daughter  of  Clancarthy 
whiled  away  the  tedious  hours  between  her  visits  to  the  prison, 
by  talking  with  her  faithful  Una  over  the  strange  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks.  There  was  in  the  house  an  ancient  spinnet  that 
had  belonged  to  some  departed  member  of  the  trader's  family, 
and  as  the  young  lady  had,  happily,  learned  its  use,  it  served 
to  beguile  some  of  the  weary  hours.  Lady  Ellen  was  not  much 
given  to  thought,  nor  was  she  of  an  imaginative  turn  ;  she  was 
one  of  those  who  are  fain  to  take  what  good  they  can  out  of  the 
world  and  passing  events,  troubling  themselves  little,  or  none 
at  all,  about  future  contingencies.  Having,  by  nature,  fully  as 
much  of  her  father's  commonplace  character — it  might  be  even 
more — than  of  her  mother's  more  refined  and  thoughtful  tempera- 
ment, the  young  heiress  seldom,  if  ever,  thought  of  anything 
beyond  the  present  hour,  or  the  evil  immediately  threatening 
herself,  whatever  that  might  be.  It  must  be  something  directly 
afi'ecting  herself  that  had  power  to  gladden  or  sadden  her  young 
light  heart. 

It  is  true  she  felt  keenly  this  her  first  separation  from  her 
mother,  and  her  tears  flowed  many  a  time  when  she  thought  of  her 
sad  and  lonely  fate  in  the  gloomy  fortress  of  Castlemaine,  far 
away  from  kith  and  kin,  from  home  and  friends.  Even  when  with 
Florence  she  sometimes  gave  way  to  despondency  while  talking 
of  her  mother,  and,  with  the  petulance  of  a  fro  ward  child, 
blamed  her  marriage  as  the  unlucky  cause  of  so  much  mischief. 

Florence  smiled  as  ho  listened  to  these  girlish  complaints, 
well  knowing  that  he  had  the  power  of  soothing  away  the  cares 
and  sorrows  that  rested  so  lightly  on  his  young  wife's  heart. 

One  day,  when  Lady  Ellen  came  to  visit  him,  he  met  her  with 
a  face  of  joy  that  at  once  attracted  her  attention.  It  was  so 
different  from  his  usual  expression  of  anxious  care. 

"  Why,  how  is  this,  Florence?"  she  asked;  "you  look  as 
though  you  had  received  some  glad  tidings." 

"  And  truly  so  I  have.  Heard  you  no  news,  you  who  live 
abroad  in  the  city  ?"    Ellen  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  am  I  better  served  in  prison.  I  have  heard  that  your 
lady  mother  hath  been  taken  from  Castlemaine  prison  by  Sir 
William  Herbert,  on  his  own  bail,  and  lodged  in  his  Castle  of 
the  Island  1" 

"Now  may  heaven  bless  him  for  that  good  deed!"  said  the 


young  lady,  with  a  glowing  cheek  and  a  moistened  eye  ;  "  I  for- 
give him  all,  were  he  fifty  undertakers.  But,  Florence,  know 
you  this  for  certain 

"That  do  I,  my  little  wife  !— I  had  it  from  one  of  mine  own 
men  who  came  hither  yesternight  with  the  news." 

"Now,  then,  I  am  h.ippy  !"  said  Lady  Ellen,  as  she  threw 
back  the  hood  from  off  her  face,  and  laid  her  head  on  her  hus- 
band's shoulder. 

"Happy,  Ellen!  and  I  in  jail — yourself  a  captive — your 
mother,  too,  and  others  of  our  friends — all  on  our  account !" 

"  Yen,  happy,  Florence,  I  said,  and  said  truly.  But  tell  me, 
how  is  it,"  she  said,  with  a  look  of  newly  awakened  curiosity, 
"how  is  it  that  my  father  hath  not  been  arrested,  though  he  be 
in  London  ?    Hath  no  suspicion  fallen  on  him  ?" 

Florence  MacCarthy  laughed  a  low,  inward  laugh  peculiar  to 
himself.  "  Suspecred  he  was,  Ellen,  and  matters  might  have 
gone  hard  with  him  too,  but  that  provision  was  made  before- 
hand for  his  safety.  N:iy,  no  questions,  little  one  ;  such  heads 
as  this,"  fondly  stroking  her  raven  hair,  "  need  not  be  troubled 
carrying  men's  secrets.  You  would  be  too  wise  an  you  knew 
everything  1" 

Lady  Ellen  was  quite  willing  to  be  left  in  ignorance  on  that 
or  indeed  any  other  subject.  She  had  already  learned  to  look 
up  to  Florence's  wisdom  and  knowledge  as  something  far  beyond 
her  comprehension,  and  it  needed  not  this  new  proof  of  his  far- 
reaching  foresight  to  make  her  regard  him  with  admiration  in 
those  early  days  of  their  married  life.  They  were  bright  days, 
after  all,  notwithstanding  their  surroundings. 

Nor  did  this  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  their  deadly  foes,  the 
Brownes.  Fierce  in  love  and  in  hate,  Nicholas  Browne,  who 
had  really  set  his  heart  on  the  earl's  dark-haired  daughter,  and 
had  coveted  her  no  less  than  the  broad  domains  she  was  to 
inherit,  now  hated  with  a  mortal,  implacable  hatred  the  man 
who  had  robbed  him  of  the  lady  and  her  lands.  The  deserted 
bridegroom  of  Molahiffa  henceforth  lived  but  to  revenge  him- 
self on  the  successful  rival  who,  like  the  young  Locbinvar  of 
Scottish  song,  had  borne  away  in  triumph  the  prize  of  which 
he  had  thought  himself  sure,  and  left  him  to  dangle  his  bonnet 
and  plume." 

His  first  step  in  the  way  of  revenge  was  to  apprise  O'Sullivan 
Beare — whose  daughter  it  was  supposed  that  Florence  would 
have  married — of  what  had  occurred.  The  hot  blood  of  the 
Kerry  chieftain  boiled  with  indignation  at  the  news,  and  the 
lightning  flash  of  his  eye  and  the  dark  frown  that  gathered  on 
his  brow  gladdened  the  heart  of  Nicholas  Browne  :  he  knew 
that  he  had  made  another  and  a  powerful  enemy  for  Florence. 
The  thought  was  balm  to  his  heart. 

The  next  move  was  made  by  Sir  Valentine,  his  worthy  pro- 
genitor. With  a  henrt  full  f)f  bitterness  the  quondam  surveyor 
had  betaken  himself  to  Dublin,  there  to  hover  around  the 
viceregal  court,  in  expectation  of  some  fortunate  turn  c>f  affairs 
that  mi^ht  enable  him  and  his  to  recover  the  ground  they  had 
lost  by  Florence  MacCarthy'a  bold  and  masterly  coup  de  mai,i. 
The  month  of  October  brought  a  letter  from  Sir  Valentine  in 
Dublin  to  Sir  F.  Walsingham  in  London,  complaining  that 
his  three  sons  who  were  settled  on  the  Earl  of  Claucalthy's 
lands  were  in  great  danger  of  being  dispossessed,  for  that 
all  the  MacCarthys  were  now  likely  to  join  against  them,  and 
that  the  horsemen  heretofore  allowed  each  undertaker  by  the 
queen's  Government  were,  by  advice  of  Sir  William  Herbert, 
to  be  recalled,  or  left  to  be  supported  at  the  sole  charge  of  said 
undertakers.  This,  Sir  Valentine  said,  would  be  utter  ruin  to 
his  three  sons  aforesaid  and  many  other  loyal  gentlemen,  who 
could  by  no  means  atf..rd  to  pay  these  horsemen,  and  if  left  to 
their  own  servants  would  be  undoubtedly  set  upon  by  the  Irish 
lords  of  counties,  who  nnjiisfly  clainjed  the  lauds.  To  crown 
all  the  grievances  of  Sir  Valentine  and  his  three  sons,  "Florence 
MacCarthy  remaineth  in  Cork  with  the  resort  of  his  friends  and 
the  earl's  daughter,  with  small  restraint ;  he  rather  rejoiceth 
with  banquettin-^'s  than  that  he  aecniPth  sorry  for  his  contempt !" 
And  then,  to  make  matters  st'll  worse,  Florence  and  his  friend?, 
he  alleged,  were  giving  out  that  the  queen  had  not  forbidden 
the  marriiige,  and  that  she  would  soon  be  brought  to  restore 
Florence  to  favour,  and  give  him  the  right  of  succession  to  his 
father-in-law's  vast  possessions. 


What  effect  theso  artfully  framed  complaints  had  in  London 
remains  to  be  seen.  They  were  strengthened  and  enforced,  bo 
it  rememberod,  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Norreys  and 
St.  Leger,  and  also  by  those  of  the  queeii's  Bishop  of  Cork,  all 
of  whom  painted  in  vivid  colours  the  sad  resulto  that  might  and 
would  follow  this  union  of  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  Mac 
Carthy  sept,  connected,  too,  with  several  of  the  Geraldine 
families,  representing  to  her  Majesty  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent all  this  mischief  was  to  annul  the  marriage,  and  to  en- 
deavour, if  possible,  to  cutoff  Florence's  right  of  succession  to 
the  lordship  of  Carbery.  With  so  many  and  such  powerful 
enemies,  hard  it  was  for  Florence  MacCarthy  to  hold  his 
ground, 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


COLD  DECEMBER. 
 • 

BY  ARTANE. 

'Tis  a  cold  December  evening — bright  the  parlour  fire  ia  blazing  ; 

I  hold  my  pen  and  paper — to  the  table  draw  a  chair  ; 
But  the  thoughts  I  put  on  paper  now  my  fingers  are  erasing. 

Scarcely  for  au  instant  can  the  traced  words  linger  there  ! 

Sad  faces  throng  around  me,  and  my  soul  ia  aught  but  cheerful  ; 

Stained  the  paper,  blurred  and  blotted  'tis  with  many  a  fallitj 
tear ;  . 
Across  the  room  strange  figures,  in  the  glooming  looking  fearful,  \ 

Are  flitting  for  an  instant,  then  as  quickly  disappear  ! 

From  a  book  there  peeps  a  ribbon,  bringing  back  the  days,  now 
faded. 

When  my  life  was  calm  and  pleasant  as  a  peaceful  river's  flow. 
Well  I  call  to  mind  the  evening  that  I  saw  it  proudly  braided 
'Mid  her  wealth  of  chestuut  tresses,  in  the  sweet  time  long  ago  ! 

From  the  fields  in  early  Summer  we  have  culled  the  cowslip's 
blossom. 

Sought  the  primrose  where 'twas  hidden  in  its  green  and  mossy 
bed  ; 

Then  seated  in  the  msadow,  how  iu  playfulness  she'd  toss  'em, 
With  a  laugh  so  full  of  gladness,  in  a  shower  about  my  head  ! 

There  are  children  now  around  her,  but  they  call  another  "  father  ■" 
A  husband  draws  her  to  him  with  a  loving  fond  caress  

All  my  sorrows,  could  I  bear  them,  ay,  ten  hundred-fold  I'd  rather 
Than  should  fall  across  that  threshold  one  small  shadow  of  dia- 
■  tress. 


To-night  I'm  sadly  thinking  on  my  cheerless  lonesome  pillow  

i^.'tr,  tiW  ;  i.     __J   •  « 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 


By  Thomas  Moore. 


Chapter  X. 

If  a  spirit  on  his  travels,  like  Mici  omegas,  wjte  to  apply  to  me 
for  information  concerning  thiapart  of  our  planet,  and  I  should 
tell  him  : 

"  There  is  a  class  of  men  among  us,  set  apart  to  instruct  the 
people  in  religion,  and  to  place  before  their  eyes  examples  of 
piety  and  peacefulness.  In  order  to  qualify  them  for  this  raia- 
sion,  and  give  them,  in  their  respective  neighbourhood',  that 
popuLarity  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  its  success,  the  law 
empowers  them  to  seize  annually  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 
all  the  cultivators,  however  indigent,  entrusted  to  their  care. 

"  As  this  annual  depredation  is  seldom  taken  in  good  part, 
and  sometimes  even  leads  to  bloodshed  and  rebellion,  the  time 
of  the  said  teachers  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  wranglin" 
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wrifch  their  pupils*  and  occasionally  having  them  shot  and 
hanged  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  but  little  leisure  left 
for  lessons  in  religion,  and  still  less  for  examples  of  moderation 
and  Christian  charity. 

"  We  have  large  law-booka  filled  with  cases  arising  out  of 
these  amiable  relations  between  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 
Yet,  so  fond  are  the  former  of  this  particular  sort  of  wages  of 
instruction,  that  they  not  only  try  to  extract  it  from  everything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  but  declare  daily,  monthly,  and 
quarterly,  in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  reviews,  that  they 
prefer  it  to  all  other  modes  of  getting  money  that  the  wit  of 
legislators  or  philosophers  can  devise. 

"  When  questioned  as  to  their  reasons  for  this  singular  pre- 
ference, they  sometimes  say  that  it  is  on  account  of  a  certain 
revelation  to  Adam,  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  tran- 
spired ;  at  other  times  they  tell  you  that  Apollo  and  Hercules 
took  the  tenth  of  people's  property,  and  therefore  so  must  they  ; 
but  the  reason  most  generally  and  confidently  given  by  them  is, 
that  as  teachers  of  religion,  some  hundred  years  since,  shared 
this  portion  with  the  poor,*  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless, 
they  have  now  an  undoubted  and  even  sacred  right  to  appro- 
priate the  whole  of  it  exclusively  to  themselves." 

If  I  were  to  state  this  to  the  spirit,  would  he  not  stare  ?  and, 
if  he  were  a  spirit  after  Micromegas's  own  heart,  would  he  not 
laugh  ? 

Obnoxious  and  oppressive  as  tithes  have  always  been  con- 
^dered  in  England,  there  are  reasons,  manifest  at  the  first  glance, 
■^hy  they  shoiald  be,  beyond  comparison,  a  more  odious  iuflic- 
aon  in  Ireland. 

(  In  England,  where  even  'abuses  are  forced  to  take  a  natural 
(direction,  tithes  are  paid  to  an  establishment  in  which  the  great 
tnajority  of  the  people  have  a  direct  interest ;  while  in  Ireland, 
from  that  unnatural  position  in  which  her  Protestant  Establish- 
ment places  her,  thirteen-fourteentha  of  the  people  are  thus 
taxed  for  the  instruction  of  the  small  remaining  fraction.  Thus, 
to  all  the  ill- blood  that  this  exaction  ever  engendered  in  Eng- 
land between  a  pastor  and  flock  of  the  same  religion,  is  added 
that  deep  hostility  with  which  the  members  of  a  persecuted 
faith  must  ever  regard  those  who  have  been  their  bitterest 
political  enemies,  and  whom  they  are  thus  compelled  to  subsi- 
dise for  trampling  them  to  the  earth. 

"  He  who  feedeth  a  flock"  (as  our  reverend  tithe-takers  never 
cease  telling  us)  "hath  a  right  to  eat  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ;" 
but  in  Ireland,  where  divine  laws,  as  well  as  human,  are  re- 
versed, it  is  from  a  flock  which  he  does  not  feed  that  the  uncon- 
scionable shepherd  extorts  his  milk. 

When  we  consider,  too,  that  this  proscribed  and  fleeced  race 
have  also  their  own  ministry  to  support,  and  that  the  poor  pea- 
sant, placed  between  two  Churches — the  one  his  Good,  the 
other  his  Evil  Genius — is  made  tributary  to  both,  for  his  misery 
as  well  as  his  consolation,  and,  with  a  blessing  to  the  one  and  a 
curse  to  the  other,  starves  between  them — can  we  expect  any- 
thing but  discord  and  hate  from  a  system  whose  foundations 
lie  so  deep  in  anomaly  and  injustice, f  or  can  any  modification  or 

*  From  a  note  on  a  speech  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  in  Cobbett's  Par- 
liamentary Debates  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1807  there  were  in  five 
counties  in  Ireland  no  less  than  1,286  actions  on  cases  connected 
with  tithes  ;  and  in  the  Oalwuy  Advertiser  of  the  18th  of  October, 
1822,  we  find  the  following  article  :  "At  the  quarter  sessions  at  Gort 
one  tithe-proctor  processed  eleven  hundred  persons  for  tithes.  They 
were  all,  or  most,  of  the  lower  order  of  farmers  or  peasants — the  ex- 
pense of  each  process  about  eight  shillings." 

+  English  legislators  can  be  wise  enough  everywhere  but  in  Ire- 
land. In  Canada,  for  instance,  Mr.  Weld  tells  us  :  "  Every  religion 
is  tolerated  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  no  disqualifica- 
tions are  imposed  on  any  persons  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  the  Quebec  Bill  of  1774  the  ecclesiastics 
of  that  persuasion  are  empowered  by  law  to  recover  all  the  dues 
which  previous  to  that  period  they  were  accustomed  to  receive,  as 
well  as  tithes — that  is,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  ;  but 
they  cannot  exact  any  tithes  or  dues  from  Protestants,  or  of  lands 
held  by  Protestants,  although  formerly  such  lands  might  have  been 
subjected  to  dues  and  tithes  for  the  support  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church." 


composition  render  innoxious  an  inversion  so  monstrous  of  all 
the  laws  of  reason  and  of  nature  ? 

Besides  this  radical  difference  in  the  very  principle  of  the 
tax,  as  applied  to  the  people  of  England  and  Ireland,  there  are 
others  which  contribute  to  render  the  mode  of  its  operation  and 
enforcement  incomparably  more  odious  and  intolerable  in  the 
latter  country. 

In  England  the  burthen  is  equally  distributed  among  the 
farming  classes  ;  while  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  no  Agistment 
tithe,  it  rests  almost  exclusively  upon  the  lowest  orders.  In  a 
tithe-book  now  lying  before  me,  which  I  seized  some  time  since 
among  the  baggage  of  a  defeated  proctor,  I  find  three  gentle- 
men, holding  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the 
parish,  charged  for  their  tithe  only  four  pounds  among  them ; 
while  a  poor  Catholic  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  cultivating 
twenty  acres  of  tillage,  is  made  to  pay  for  his  corn  and  flax 
eight  pounds — being  twice  as  much  towards  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  Church  as  these  three  Protestant  gentlemen  contri- 
bxite  all  together.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  more  common 
than  to  see  the  rich  grazier  paying  almost  nothing  to  his  own 
clergyman,  while  the  poor  Catholic  in  his  neighbourhood,  who 
raises  (we  will  say)  five  acres  of  corn,  three  for  the  market  and 
two  for  his  own  support,  is  obliged,  out  of  this  pittance,  to  pay 
the  clergymen  of  both  modes  of  worship. 

But  there  is  still  a  more  cruel  exaction.  The  potato,  the  sole 
sustenance  of  the  wretched  peasantry  of  the  South,  is  also 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
parson  in  that  part  of  the  country  who  does  not  live  by  the  star- 
vation of  others.*  Imagination,  indeed,  can  hardly  bring 
together  a  more  incongruous  compound  than  the  lofty  church- 
man at  one  moment  exalting  his  brow  in  spiritual  authority, 
and,  at  the  next,  stooping  to  ransack  the  potato-pit  of  the 
cottager. 

We  have  here,  too,  another  instance  of  the  d)fi"erent  point  of 
view  in  which  the  clergy  regard  their  own  prescriptive  rights 
and  those  of  others.  I  have  already  shown  with  what  invincible 
steadiness  (though  so  ready  to  set  aside  any  modus  in  favour  of 
others)  they  continue  to  profit  by  their  own  miserable  modus  of 
first  fruits.  And  here,  in  the  instance  of  the  potato-tithe — in- 
dignant as  their  reverences  have  always  been  at  the  least  inno- 
vation upon  their  own  ancient  rights — we  find  them  quietly 
taking  possession  of  an  article  which  neither  law  nor  old  usage 
recognises  as  titheable,t  and  establishing,  by  means  of  their 
own  tribunals,  a  claim  to  it  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE  LOGIC  OF  TAXATION. 

Taxes  are  equal,  is  a  dogma  which 
I'll  prove  at  once,  exclaimed  a  Tory  boor  ; 

Taxation  hardly  presses  on  the  rich, 

And  likewise  presses  hardly  on  the  poor, 

*  Mr.  Grattan  mentions  several  instances,  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
of  enormous  charges  made  for  tithes  in  years  of  famine,  and  pours 
out,  justly,  the  whole  thunder  of  his  indignation  against  the  clergy- 
man who  thus  "takes  advantage  of  a  famine — brings  up,  as  it  were, 
the  rear  of  divine  vengeance,  and  becomes,  in  his  own  person,  the 
last  great  scourge  of  the  husbandman." 

From  a  speech  made  by  a  Protestant  gentleman,  Mr.  Colles,  at 
one  of  the  late  tithe  meetings,  it  would  appear  that  examples  of  such 
inhumanity  are  not  infrequent.  "In  1816,"  he  said,  "they  could 
not  but  recollect  that  one  half  of  the  crop  was  completely  destroyed 
by  the  heavy  rains  which  fell  incessantly  during  the  harvest  season, 
and  the  other  half  so  materially  damaged  as  really  to  injure  life 
while  it  seemed  to  sustain  it.  At  that  unexampled  period  of  public 
calamity,  when  their  fellow-creatures  were  perishing  everywhere 
around  them  with  hunger  and  disease,  did  the  tithe  owners,  from 
humanity  at  least,  if  not  from  justice,  reduce  their  impositions  in 
proportion  to  the  injury  sustained  by  the  crops?  No — far  from 
abating  one  jot  of  either  the  rate  or  rigour  of  their  exactions,  they 
levied  their  usual  charges  with  their  usual  severity." 

t  In  the  same  manner  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  at  one  time,  illegally 
demanded  tithe  for  turf.  "  I  have  two  decrees,"  said  Mr.  Grattan, 
"  in  my  hand,  from  the  vicarial  court  of  Cloyne  ;  the  first  excom- 
municating one  man,  the  second  excommunicating  four  men,  most 
illegally,  moat  arbitrarily,  for  refusing  to  pay  tithe  of  turf." 


THE  SAME  CANTEEN. 

BY  CHARLES  G.  HALPINE  ("  MYLES  O'rEILLY"). 

There  are  bonds  of  all  sorts  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Fetters  of  friendship  and  ties  of  flowers, 

And  true-lover's  knots,  I  ween  ; 
The  girl  and  the  boy  are  bound  by  a  kiss ; 
But  there's  never  a  bond,  old  frieud,  like  this — 

We  have  drunk  from  the  same  canteen  ! 

It  was  sometimes  water  and  sometimes  milk, 
And  sometimes  apple-jack,  fine  as  silk  ; 

But,  whatever  the  tipple  has  been. 
We  shared  it  together,  in  bane  or  bliss, 
And  I  warm  to  you,  friend,  when  I  think  of  this — 

We  have  drunk  from  the  same  canteen  ! 

The  rich  and  the  great  sit  down  to  dine, 

And  they  quaff  to  each  other  in  sparkling  wine. 

From  glasses  of  crystal  and  green  ; 
But  I  guess  in  their  golden  potations  they  miss 
The  warmth  of  regard  to  be  foun4  in  this — 

We  have  drunk  from  the  same  canteen  ! 

We  have  shared  our  blankets  and  tent  together. 
And  have  marched  and  fought  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

And  hungry  and  full  we  have  been  ; 
Had  days  of  battle  and  days  of  rest ; 
But  this  memory  I  cling  to  and  love  the  best— 

We  have  drunk  from  the  same  canteen  ! 

For  when  wounded  I  lay  on  the  outer  slope. 
With  my  blood  flowing  fast,  and  but  little  hope 

Upon  which  my  faint  spirit  couM  lean, 
Oh,  then,  I  remember,  you  crawled  to  my  side, 
And  bleeding  so  fast,  it  seemed  both  must  have  died, 

We  drank  from  the  same  canteen  ! 


DR.  SMITH. 

About  nine  o'clock,  upon  a  bright  May  day,  a  boy  in  a  linen 
suit,  ornamented  with  daubs  of  all  the  oil  colours  ever  mixed, 

rushed  violently  up  the  steps  of  No.  9  st.,  and  rang  the 

bell.  He  had,  under  his  arm,  two  parcels  wrapped  in  brown 
paper. 

The  door  was  opened  instantly,  not  by  a  servant,  but  by  a 
young  lady,  in  a  severe-looking  dress  of  black  cloth,  with  a 
very  stiff  linen  collar  fastened  by  a  small  ivory  pin  in  the 
form  of  a  skull,  and  wearing  her  hair  cut  short  and  parted  at  the 
side. 

Into  her  hands  the  boy  thrust  the  parcel  and  darted  down  the 
steps  again.  The  young  lady  carried  the  parcel  into  the  hall, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  hat  rack,  opened  it,  and  disclosed  a  small 
sign,  bearing  these  words:  "Jesse  Smith,  M.D." 

"  Oh,  how  stupid,"  ejaculated  the  young  lady.  "  They  have 
spelt  my  name  incorrectly.  I'll  send  it  back  to  be  altered."  She 
paused  a  moment. 

"No,  I  will  not,"  she  said.    "  It  shall  remain  just  as  it  is. 
Why  should  I  publish  to  every  passer-by  the  deplorable  fact 
that  I  am  a  woman  ?  '  Why  should  sex  be  remembered  in  the  ! 
profession  ?"  and  she  waved  her  hand  to  an  imaginary  audience. 

Then,  seizing  hammer  and  tacks,  which  lay  ready  for  use,  as  ' 
the  stair  carpet  had  just  been  put  down,  she  with  her  ownliands 
hung  her  sign  on  the  outer  wall,  a  feat  not  accomplished.without 
some  disaster,  as  she  hit  her  fingers  oftener  than  she  did  the 
tack  heads.  , 

Meanwhile  the  youth  in  the  linen  suit  had  betaken  himself 
at  full  speed  down  the  street  to  the  steps  of  No.  19,  where  he  j 
once  more  rang  the  bell.  This  time  the  door  was  pulled  open  by  : 
a  young  gentleman,  in  a  suit  of  glossy  black.  j 

He  recaived  the  second  parcel  with  solemn  dignity,  and  tore  ' 
the  paper  from  it  on  the  spot. 

When  he  had  done  so  a  second  small  sign  was  revealed,  bear- 
ing upon  it  the  words  :— "  Jessie  Smith,  M.D." 

"Hang  it,  they've  spelled  ray  name  wrong,"  ejaculated  the 
young  man.    "Here,  boy"  


But  the  boy  was  gone. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  alter  it  myself,"  said  the'young  man.  '  The 
sign  ought  to  be  up."  • 

He  walked  back  into  the  oflice  at  the  end  of  the  parlour. 
It  was  the  May  Day  carnival  of  New  York.  People  were  moving 
in  and  moving  out  of  most  of  the  houses.  Within  them  they 
were  plastering,  papering,  and  painting. 

On  the  hearth  of  the  doctor's  office  stood  certain  paint- pots. 
This  rash  young  doctor  dipped  a  brush  in  a  pot  of  black  paint 
and  carefully  converted  the  i  in  Jessie  into  an  e.  Then  he 
blotted  out  the  final  e. 

The  alteration  gave  the  sign  a  very  smeary  efi'ect ;  but  we  are 
generally  blind  to  the  defects  in  our  own  artistic  efforts.  Dr. 
Smith  looked  at  his  work  proudly,  and  soon  placed  it  upon 
public  view  on  the  right  hand  of  his  street  door. 

Fifteen  minutes  afterward  the  bell  rang  furiously,  and  as  Dr. 
Jesse  Smith  was  still  his  own  porter,  he  opened  it  and  stood 
face  to  face  with  an  old  servant  woman  quite  out  of  breath,  who 
gasped  : 

"Miss  Primmer — wants  Dr.  Smith — at  once.  Oh,  dear  me 
— I've  run  all  the  way — she's — slipped  on  an  orange  peel — oh  I" 

"Be  there  at  once.    What  number  V  asked  the  doctor. 

"Oh,  she  knows — 160  street,"  gasped  the  servant,  and 

departed. 

In  a  brief  space  of  time  Dr.  Smith  flew  up  the  steps  of  No. 
IGO  street,  • 

"  The  doctor  for  Miss  Primmer,"  he  explained. 

"  Walk  straight  up,  sir,"  replied  the  black  waiter. 

Dr.  Smith  "  walked  up"  with  professional  dignity  combined 
with  professional  haste. 

Small  screams  guided  him  to  the  door  of  a  bedroom  on  the 
second  floor.    The  door  was  open.    He  advanced. 

A  lady  of  uncertain  age  reclined  in  a  great  arm  chair,  while 
the  middle-aged  servant  who  had  summoned  iiim  knelt  beside 
her,  bathing  one  of  her  ankles  in  warm  water. 

"  Good  morning,  ma'am,"  began  the  doctor. 

The  lady  screamed,  again  : 

"A  man  here,  Jane!  What  does  this  mean?  Go  away, 
man  !" 

"The  doctor,  Jesse  Smith,"  explained  the  visitor,  flushing 
peony  red. 

"You're  not !  Go  away  !  I  won't  have  you  !  Jessie  Smith 
is  a  woman  !"  squealed  the  lady.  "  Oh  !  my  ankle  !  You're  an 
impostor  !  It's  a  trick  of  the  faculty  !  Go  asvay  !  Send  Jessie 
Smith  !    Shut  the  door,  Jane  !" 

"My  name  misled  her,  I  suppose,"  said  the  mortified  young 
doctor.    "  Why  didn't  they  name  me  John  or  Peter  ?" 

At  this  moment  a  young  lady  in  a  short  black  cloth  walking- 
dress,  with  an  ivory  skull  by  way  of  collar-pin,  and  an  un- 
trimmed  Derby  hat  upon  her  head,  rang  another  bell  not  far 
away. 

"  VVell,  Miss  1"  inquired  a  talljwaiter,  in  an  apron. 

"  The  doctor — Doctor  Jessie  Smith,"  replied  the  young  lady. 

"  He  doesn't  live  here.  Miss,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"  I  am  Dr.  Smith.  Mr.— Mr.  Samuel  Chubb  sent  for  me," 
responded  the  young  lady,  consulting  a  card.  "'In  great 
haste,'  he  said." 

"  If  you're  sent  for.  Miss,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  let  you  in  ; 
but  it's  against  rules,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"  Say  the  doctor,"  responded  Mies  Smith  severely. 

"Singular,"  said  the  waiter  to  himself.  Then  walking  to  the 
door  of  a  room  whence  a  good  deal  of  noise  issued,  he  said  : 
"  The  doctor  for  Mr.  Chubb,"  and  Miss  Smith  entered  a  room 
where  tea  or  fifteen  men  were  assembled  about  a  sofa,  on  which 
one  lay  with  his  eyes  closed. 

"Come  in,  doctor,  if  you're  there,"  cried  a  voice.  "I'm 
afraid  it's  all  up  with  poor  Chubb  ;  he's  been  on  one  continual 
spree  since   Hullo !    Well,  madam  >."  and  a  portly  gentle- 

man paused  before  Miss  Smith. 

"  Dr.  Jessie  Smith,"  responded  that  lady  with  dignity. 

"Eh!  Oh  I — want  him,  ma'am?"  inquired  the  gentleman, 
not  impolitely.    "  I'm  told  he's  here,  but  I  don't  see  him." 

"  I  am  Doctor  Smith — Doctor  Jessie  Smith,"  replied  the  lady. 
"I  was  sent  for  to  attend  a  Mr.  Chubb." 
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"  Great  mistake  somewhere,"  replied  the  gentleman.  "  We 
sent  for  a  doctor." 

"I  am  one,"  replied  Jessie. 

"But— ah— it  wasn't  you,  it  was  Jesse  Smith.  It's  a  mis- 
take." 

"None,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  am  a  practising  physician. 
Let  me  see  the  patient." 

"  Some  one  run  for  Brown,"  cried  the  gentleman.  "  Madam, 
you  are  not  aware  that  this  is  a  club  house.  Ladies  are  never 
admitted.  Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  door — regret 
the  mistake." 

"Sir,"  said  Misa  Smith,  hastily  seeking  the  entrance  indi- 
cated, "you  will  one  day  regret  another  mistake.  Never  has 
man's  tyranny  been  exerted  more  shamefully  than  in  his  at- 
tempt to  exclude  women  from  onr  glorious  profession.  Sir, 
1"  But  the  door  was  closed. 

"Disgusting!"  cried  Miss  Smith,  as  she  hurried  homeward. 
On  the  way,  however,  she  paused  to  order  from  the  restaurant 
certain  refreshments  for  a  party  of  ladies  whom  she  invited  to 
celebrate  her  public  entrance  into  the  medical  profession. 

Meanwhile,  at  number  nine,  Doctor  Jesse  Smith  welcomed  a 
number  of  fellow  students. 

"  We'll  have  a  jolly  good  time,"  he  said,  rather  dolefully. 
And  cigars  were  lit  and  chat  begun.  Soon  clinking  and  clatter- 
ing was  heard  in  an  inner  room. 

"  Our  little  bite,"  said  the  new-fledged  doctor.  "  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  quite  professional  to  have  it  in  the  office,"  and  aa 
the  restaurant  waiter  stumped  away,  he  led  his  companions  in. 
A  teapot  stood  upon  the  table  ;  cups  were  arranged  about  it. 
There  was  milk  and  sugar,  cream  cakes,  cheese,  bread,  and  but- 
ter. 

"  Confound  it  !  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  cried  the  doctor. 
"I  ordered  some  bottles  of  whiskey,  a  bit  of  corned  beef,  and 
crackers."  * 

At  the  same  moment  the  small  party  who  had  assembled  in 
Dr.  Jessie  Smith's  apartment  were  whispering  to  each  other  : 

"  Dear  me,  how  strong-minded — whiskey — oh  !" 

"  Indeed,  ladies,"  ejaculated  poor  Miss  Smith,  "  I  ordered 
a  nice  little  tea.  I  assure  you  1  have  not  taken  to  whiskey 
yet." 

The  fact,  was  that  Dr.  Jesse  Smith,  of  No.  19  street,  had 

received  the  supper  intended  for  Dr.  Jessie  Smith,  of  No.  9, 
as  she  had  received  his  sign.  And  the  tea  over  which  Dr. 
Jesse  Smith  was  now  uttering  anathemas  was  that  intended  for 
Dr.  Jessie  Smith. 

Now,  if  all  this  happened  on  the  first  day,  it  may  be  judged 
that  the  days  which  followed  were  not  without  incident.  The 
same  sign  was  to  be  seen  at  No.  19  and  at  No.  9.  Mistakes 
were  constantly  occurring,  and,  strange  to  say,  neither  doctor 
had  noticed  his  rival's  sign  ;  nor  had  anyone  informed  either  of 
the  existence  of  a  second  Dr.  Jesse  Smith. 

An  astounding  bill  for  cigars  came  to  No.  9,  and  the  collector 
being  informed,  with  scorn,  by  Dr.  Smith  herself,  that  it  was  an 
infamous  attempt  to  cheat  her,  launched  forth  into  a  declaration 
of  his  opinion  of  women  doctors.  The  husband  of  a  certain 
dressmaker,  being  entrusted  with  a  dress  and  a  cloak  for  No.  9, 
appeared  at  No.  19,  and,  being  somewhat  intoxicated,  refused 
to  believe  that  the  young  doctor  had  not  a  wife.  Dr.  Jesse  was 
bidden  to  a  suffrage  meeting  to  which  ladies  were  only  admitted, 
and  Dr.  Jessie  was  asked  to  a  stag  party.  And  matters  were  in 
this  condition  when,  one  stormy  night.  Dr.  Jesse,  coming  home 
from  a  visit  to  a  patient,  who  sent  for  both  doctors  constantly 
and  never  paid  either  of  them  anything,  actually  psssed  his  own 
door,  and  seeing  his  sign,  as  he  supposed,  at  No.  19,  ascended 
the  steps,  opened  the  door  (ordinary  latchkeys  are  not  the  safe- 
guards people  suppose  them  to  be),  and  walked  whistling  into 
the  office. 

A  grate  fire  burnt  brightly — more  brightly  than  he  had  hoped 
it  could  at  that  hour.  He  tossed  his  hat  on  the  table,  and, 
without  lighting  the  gas,  sat  down  and  fell  into  a  troubled  re- 
verie, from  which  he  was  aroused  only  by  the  opening  of  the 
door  and  the  entrance  of  a  female  Bgure.  It  was  too  dark  to 
see  who  it  was,  but  probably  some  one  sent  in  haste  to  summon 
the  doctor.    It  advanced,  threw  a  hat  upon  the  table,  and  was 


about  to  seat  itself  in  the  very  chair  which  Dr.  J  esse  Smith  oc- 
cupied, but  recoiled  with  a  little  exclamation,  and  a — 

"  Beg  pardon.  Did  not  see  you.  May  I  ask  to  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  V 

"  Dr.  Smith,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  affirmatively.    "  I'll  light  the  gaa.  ft 
was  very  careless  of  my  girl  to  leave  you  in  the  dark." 
A  match  scraped — the  drop-lamp  glowed. 
"  Well,  sir,"  said  a  voice,  and  a  young  lady  in  black,  with  her 
collar  fastened  by  an  ivory  akuU  in  miniature,  seated  herself  op- 
posite him. 

Dr.  Jesse  Smith  could  only  stare  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said,  politely  : 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  madam  ?" 

"  I  presumed  that  you  had  come  to  ask  me  what  I  could  do 
for  you,"  responded  the  lady.  "  I  think  you  asked  for  Dr. 
Smith." 

"  I  said  I  was  Dr.  Smith,"  responded  the  gentleman. 
"  Smith  is  a  common  name,"  replied  the  lady.    "  I  am  Dr. 
Jessie  Smith." 
"  And  I  am  Dr.  Jesse  Smith,"  replied  the  gentleman. 
"  Ah,  consultation  V  asked  the  lajly. 
"  Indeed  !"  said  the  gentleman.  ' 

"  If  you  will  kindly  explain,"  said  the  lady.  "  Though  this 
is  a  doctor's  office,  and,  as  such,  open  at  all  hours,  it  is  rather 
late." 

"  Oh,  I  understand  quite  well  the  severity  of  tke  case  renders 
it  unavoidable  that  you  should  call  at  this  hour,"  replied  the 
doctor.   "  I  am  ready  for  particulars,  if  you  will  kindly  begin." 
' '  Particulars  of  what  V  asked  the  lady. 
"  Of  the  case,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

"  Sir !"  replied  ]\^ss  Dr.   Smith,  in  indignation,   "  I  fancy 
you  have  come  here  to  play  some  trick  upon  me — to  laugh  at 
me  !    This  is  noble  !    It  is  like  your  sex  !    Unless  you  can  ex- 
plain yourself — which  I  doubt — take  your  hat  and  go  !" 
I     "  Cool,"  said  Jesse  Smith.    "  Take  my  hat  and  go  out  of  my 
^  own  office,  leaving  it  to  a  feminine  sneak-thief,  for  all  I  know." 
[     "This  is  my  office,  sir.    I  am  Dr.  Jessie  Smith,  and  this  ia 
number  nine,"  responded  the  lady. 

I  "  /  am  Dr.  Jesse  Smith,  and  this  is  number  nineteen,"  replied 
the  gentleman. 

I  The  lighting  of  another  gas  jet  at  this  moment  banished  the 
shadows  from  the  room. 

'  "I  have  made  a  mistake,"  cried  Dr.  Jeaae,  starting  up. 
.  "  This  is  not  number  nineteen." 

I  "  Ah  !  a  mystery  is  explained,"  responded  the  lady.  "  There 
are  two  Dr.  Smiths  in  the  row.  It  is  you  who  have  so  incon- 
venienced me.  You  whose  cigar  and  whiskey  bills  I  have  been 
urged  to  pay.  Your  patients  have  sneered  at  me.  I  see." 
I  "  And  it  was  your  dressmaker  who  insisted  upon  it  that  I 
had  cheated  her.  Your  tea  I  was  obliged  to  pay  for.  Your 
squeamish  patrons  who  insulted  me,"  responded  the  other 
doctor,  taking  his  hat.  "  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  my  in- 
trusion.   I  shall  move  next  week." 

Suddenly  he  paused.  The  two  looked  at  each  other.  Their 
faces  changed. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  that  you  are  Mr.  Solemn 
Smith's  daughter  Jessie,  and  that  you  come  from  Pine  Hill." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  "  and  I  think  you  are  my  cousin 
Jesse  Smith,  from  the  same  place.    I  knew  you  were  a  doctor." 

"  They  said  you  were  become  strong-minded,  Jessie,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "but  I  did  not  believe  them." 

" Heigh-ho,"  sighed  Jessie.    "Ah,  times  have  changed  since 
we  went  to  school  together,  and  you  did  my  sums  for  me." 
"But  you  always  wrote  my  compositions,"  said  Jesse. 
"And  you  never  came  back  to  Pine  Hill,"  sighed  Jessie. 
"  They  said  you  were  engaged  to  Samuel  Stubbs,  or  I  should," 
replied  Jesse. 

"  Never,"  responded  Jessie. 

"You  haven't  altered  much,"  said  Jesse,  sitting  down  again. 
"Nor  you,"  responded  .Jessie. 

"Only  your  hair  is  cut  short,  and  your  dress  is  so  prim," 
said  the  gentleman. 

"No  one  cares  how  J  look,"  replied  the  lady. 
"If  I  had  not  heard  you  were  engaged  to  Stubbs  1  should 
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have  sent  you  a  letter  I  had  written,"  said  the  gentleman, 
drawing  closer  to  the  lady. 

The  lady  blushed. 

"  Well  ?"  she  said  after  awhile. 

"  Oh,  it  was  just  a  question,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  you'd  have  me,  I  liked  you  so  much,  and  I 
thought  you  liked  me.  Upon  my  word,  Jessie,  now  we  meet 
again  I  like  you- more  than  ever.  I  shall  send  that  letter  yet. 
May  I?''  ■ 

"  Yes,"  replied  Dr.  Jessie  ;  "  only  go  now." 

But  when  the  letter  came  next  day  it  contained  just  these 
words  : 

"  May  we  have  but  one  sign  in  the  future." 

At  present  there  is  but  one.  Tt  hangs  in  the  window  of 
number  nineteen.  Dr.  Jessie  and  Dr.  Jesse  have  become  one. 
They  are  married. 

THE  HEIRESS. 

Chapter  XXXII.— (Concluded). 

It  is  New  Year's  Eve.  Christmas,  with  its  joy  bells,  its  good 
wishes,  its  good  cheer,  its  happy  faces,  has  come  and  gone,  and 
the  old  year  is  dying  to-night. 

"  It  brought  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  true  love,"  sings  happy 
Leo,  as  she  flits  about  the  house.  Fires  burn,  lights  flash, 
warmth,  music,  feasting  are  within  ;  darkness,  wind,  cold, 
snow,  are  without.  The  long  drawing-rooms  are  fragrant  with 
flowers,  brilliant  with  lamps,  gay  with  happy  faces.  There  are 
only  the  family  to-night,  no  outsiders,  but  they  form  a  sufticieutly 
large  assembly. 

Near  one  of  the  windows  Joanna  stands,  looking  out  at  the 
fast  falling  snow,  listening  to  the  wind  "  wuthering"  among  the 
trees.  She  looks  a  fair  and  stately  woman  in  her  rich  black 
velvet  dress — tall,  imposing,  gracious.  Her  velvet  robe  suits 
the  grand  curves  of  her  figure — it  sweeps  in  soft,  dark  folds 
behind  her  on  the  carpet.  The  fine  lace  at  her  throat  is  caught 
by  one  large,  gleaming  diamond  ;  a  knot  of  forget  me-nots  is 
beneath  it,  another  in  her  hair. 

"You  look  a  queen  of  'noble  nature's  crowning,'  Joanna," 
says  Livingston,  approaching.  "  I  must  paint  you  in  that 
velvet  dress  and  those  forget-me  nots.  Do  you  know  you  have 
been  making  a  picture  of  yourself  for  the  past  ten  minutes,  and 
that  I  have  been  lost  in  artistic  admiration  V 

"And  that  if  it  had  lasted  one-millionth  part  of  a  second 
longer  I  should  have  been  jealous,"  laughs  Leo,  coming  up  ; 
and  then  there  is  a  motnentary  pause.  Livingston  looks  con- 
scious. Joanna  smiles  down  at  the  dark-eyed  fairy  in  creamy 
silk  and  white  roses. 

"  And  do  you  know,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose  than  empty 
compliments,"  says  Mrs.  Geoffry  Lamar,  sailing  forward  in  a 
cloud  of  rose  pink  silky  sheen,  "  that  you  never  sing  for  us 
now.  Lady  Hardwicke  that  is  to  be.  You  have  grown  very 
stingy  about  that  lovely  voice  of  yours  since  you  have  been  in 
foreign  parts.  Come  and  chant  us  a  new  year's  anthem,  or  an 
old  year's  dirge,  for  it  is  almost  on  the  witching  stroke  of 
twelve." 

Joanna  goes,  and  presently  her  full  rich  tones  ring  through 
the  room,  but  the  wind  of  the  Winter  night  itself  is  hardly 
sadder,  wilder,  than  the  strain  she  sings  : — 

"  Toll,  bells,  within  your  airy  heights  ! 

Wail,  wind,  o'er  moor  and  mere  ! 
Ou  this,  the  saddest  of  all  nights, 

The  last  night  of  the  year — 
The  last  long  night,  when  lamps  are  lit, 

Like  tapers  round  a  bier  ; 
When  quiet  folks  at  still  hearths  sit, 

And  God  seems  very  near. 

"  The  old  clock  strikes  upon  the  stair, 

Time's  tide  is  at  its  turn  ; 
And  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere 

The  New  Year  tapers  burn. 
Strange,  dreamy  anthems  fill  the  street, 

The  mists  hang  o'er  the  river, 
The  organ  groans,  the  drums  are  beat. 

The  Old  Year's  gone  for  ever  !" 


"  0  Joanna,  what  a  melancholy  song  !"  cries  little  Leo,  re- 
proachfully ;  "and  to-night  of  ail  nights!  You  give  me  the 
heart-ache.    Do  sing  something  less  dreary." 

"  Hark  !"  says  Geotfry,  raising  his  hand.  All  the  clocks  in 
the  house  chime  out  one  after  another — tivdve.  The  bells  in 
Brightbrodk  burst  forth  a  joyous  poa,l — the  New  V'oar  has 
begun.  Good  wishes  go  round,  they  touch  glasses  in  the  Ger- 
man fashion,  and  drink  to  each  otiier,  and  "  eyes  look  love  to 
eyes  that  speak  again."  And  once  more  .Joanna  touches  the 
keys.    This  time  it  ia  like  a  jubilant  burst  of  joy  : — 

"  Swing,  bells,  a  hundred  happy  ways  I 

Laugh,  wind,  o'er  moor  aud  mere  ! 
Ou  this  the  gladdest  of  all  days. 

The  first  day  of  the  year  ! 
The  lirst  sweet  day,  when  every  one 

Is  cheerful  at  his  hearth  ; 
The  first  pure  day,  when  merry  sun 

Lights  up  a  merry  earth.  ^ 

"  Swing,  bells,  a  hundred  happy  ways  ! 

Laugh,  wind,  o'er  moor  and  mere  ! 
On  this  the  gladdest  of  ad  days. 

The  first  day  of  the  year  ! 
The  first  sweet  day  when,  well  content, 

We  gather  round  the  hearth  ; 
O  God,  we  thank  Thee,  who  hast  sent 

This  New  Year  to  our  earth  !" 

"What  a  grand  creature  she  is !"  Frank  Livingston  thinks, 
standing  a  little  apart,  looking  and  listening;  "the  noblest 
woman  that.walks  the  earth  !" 

His  little  bride,  never  content  for  many  minutes  together  to 
be  away  from  him,  comes  up,  and  slips  her  hand  through  his 
arm  with  the  old  wistful,  upward  look. 

"  Thinking  of  Joanna  ?"  she  says.  "  Does  she  not  sing  deli- 
ciously,  and  does  she  not  look  lovely  to-night  ?  Frank,  I 
wonder,  rich,  accomplished,  handsome  as  she  is,  that  ijon,  never 
fell  in  love  with  her  in  the  old  days.  I  believe  she  never  had 
even  a  passing  fancy  in  all  her  life  until  she  met  this  Sir 
Roland  Hardwicke.  Joanna — Lady  Hardwicke  !  Can  you 
realise  it  1" 

But  Frank  does  not  say  a  word. 

THE  END. 


HOW  SHE  LIKED  IT  HERSELF. 

B\  H.  F.  Graves. 

Miss  Petherick  was  standing  on  the  curbstone,  signaling  a 
tramcar  with  the  neatest  little  kid  gloved  finger  in  the  world. 

Miss  Petherick  was  one  of  those  exceptional  middle  aged  ladies 
who  always  look  as  if  they  had  stepped  "ut  of  a  bandbox.  Tl^ 
folds  of  her  silk  flounces  all  lay  the  right  way ;  the  plumes  on 
her  hat  dropped  at  exactly  the  right  angle  ;  and  her  hair,  just 
beginning  to  be  here  and  there  threaded  with  gray,  never  came 
out  of  its  crimps.  She  had  her  snug  little  quarterly  income, 
which  she  never  exceeded  ;  she  had  "her  ways,"  which  nobody 
ever  contradicted  ;  and  she  had  also  a  firm  belief  in  her  own 
natural  infallibility. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Miss  Petherick  was  rather  sur- 
prised, as  she  stood  there  waiting,  to  see  a  respectably  dressed 
lady  step  up  to  her,  with  an  insinuating  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Goodness  me  !"  thought  Miss  Petherick,  "who  can  it  be  ? 
I'm  quite  sure  it's  no  one  I  know." 

"  Good  morning  !"  said  the  lady,  with  a  little  quiver  of  hesi- 
tation in  her  voice, 

"  Good  morning  1"  said  Miss  Petherick,  wondering  more  than 
ever. 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,"  hurriedly  went  on  the 
lady,  "on  account  of  your  kindly  and  amiable  face." 

"Ah,  indeed  !"  said  Miss  Petherick,  beginning  visibly  to 
freeze  up.  ' 

"  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  my  purse,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  and  I  thought  that  perhaps"  


"No,"  said  Miss  Petherick,  austerely,  as  she  began  to  com- 
prehend the  situation.    "  Not  on  any  account." 

The  stranger  coloured  ;  her  eyes — very  soft  brown  eyes  they 
were — filled  with  tears. 

"You  are  a  woman  like  myself,  ma'am,"  said  she  ;  "and  I 
cannot  even  pay  my  fare  to  my  friend's  house." 

"I  am  a  woman,  to  be  sure,"  said  Miss  Petherick,  waxing 
more  and  more  indignant ;  "  but  I  am  not  a  fool.  And  as  for 
your  friend,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  pretence  of  losing 
one's  pooket-book  is  a  little  too  shallow  t>  go  djwn  with  anyone 
who  reads  the  papers  as  regularly  as  I  do." 

At  this  moment  the  tramcar  rolled  up,  and  Miss  Petherick 
entered  it,  with  a  lofty  air  of  superior  patronage  well  calculated 
to  overwhelm  any  ordinary  female. 

"I  wonder  if  she  took  me  for  a  fool  ?"  thought  Miss  Pethe- 
rick. 

Miss  Petherick  was  going  to  shop,  and  she  spent  the  time  of 
the  tram  ride  in  making  out  a  neat  little  pencil  list  of  her  re- 
quirements, all  unheeding  the  passengers  who  dropped  in  and 
out.  At  the  ferry  she  paused,  composed  and  graceful  as  a 
duchess  going  to  a  court  ball. 

She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  for  the  ferriage  money.  To 
her  dismay,  there  was  none  there — purse,  money,  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, little  bunch  of  keys,  all  were  gone. 

"Dear  me  !"  said  Miss  Petherick  ;  "  it  can't  be  possible  that 
I  ve  put  them  in  the  left-Land  pocket  !" 

And  into  the  left  hand  pocket  of  her  dress  she  plunged  the 
neatly  gloved  hand,  but  all  to  no  avail.  It  was  as  empty  as 
Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard. 

Miss  Petherick  grew  hot  all  over,  and  then  cold. 

•'  I've  had  my  pocket  picked !"  said  she  to  herseK.  "  It  must 
have  been  the  fat  old  gentleman  with  the  gold  spectacles,  who 
sat  close  to  me  when  the  three  little  children  got  in,  or  the  hand- 
some foreigner  with  the  velvet  coat  and  the  moustache.  Oh, 
dear  !  who  could  believe  that  there  were  such  scamps  in  the 
world  >." 

Miss  Petherick  made  au  instinctive  step  towards  the  tall 
policeman  near  ;  but  then  she  remembered  that  the  velvet- 
coated  foreigaer  had  aiighced  nearly  a  mile  off,  and  that  the  fat 
old  gentleman  with  the  gold  spectacles  must  be  undiscoverable 
by  this  time. 

"  What  shall  I  <Jo  ?"  thought  Miss  Petherick.  "  But  the  fare 
is  only  a  halfpenny.  Of  course  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
crossing." 

She  advanced  toward  the  ferryman  with  her  most  pleasing 

"My  good  man,"  she  began. 
^ "  Come,  then,"  growled  he,   "look  alive!     Fare,  if  you 
please !    It's  agin  our  rules  standin'  there,  a  stoppin'  up  the 
passage  !" 

"  The  truth  is,"  hnrriodly  proceeded  Miss  Petherick,  "I  have 
had  my  pocket  picked,  and"  

"Fare,  if  you  please  !"  immovably  reiterated  the  man. 

"  And  if  you  would  allow  me  to  pass  now,  I  will  certainly  re- 
imburse you  when  I  return  this  evening.    My  friends"  

"Come  now,  th^t  ain't  a-goin'  down  !"  said  the  man.  "If 
you  ain't  a-goin'  to  pay  your  fare,  step  aside  and  let  them  as 
will  have  a  chance  !" 

And  Miss  Petherick,  angry  and  mortified,  retreated,  on  the 
very  toes  of  an  elegantly  dressed  young  lady,  whose  pearl  porte- 
monnaie,  as  she  opened  it,  displayed  such  an  abundance  of  silvej 
coins  as  to  embolden  our  heroine  to  approach  her  with  a  re- 
quest. 

"  Madam,"  said  she. 

The  young  lady  turned  and  stared  c  jldly  at  her. 
"I  have  had  my  pocket  picked,"  explained  Miss  Petherick, 
"  and"  

"I  have  nothing  for  you,  good  woman,"  said  the  young  lady, 
removing  ;  while  another  one,  who  had  listened  to  the  brief  ' 
dialogue,  turned  her  head  and  remarked  to  her  companion  : 

"What  a  number  of  begging  impostors  there  are  around,  to 
be  sure  !" 

"I  am  not  an  impostor,"  said  Miss  Petherick,  colouring 
scarlet,  and  ready  to  cry. 
And  then,  like  a  Nemesis,  came  back  to  her  the  remembrance 


of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  treated  the  young  person  on  the 
curbstone  not  an  hour  before. 

J  ust  then,  a  plump,  near-sighted  old  gentleman,  with  silver- 
white  whiskers  and  a  philanthropic  outline  of  face,  came  trotting 
down  the  street,  with  a  gold  headed  cane  in  his  hand. 

"  He  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father,"  thought  Miss  Petherick, 
;   with  an  upspringing  of  hope  in  her  heart,  "  and  he  looks  kind. 
I'll  try  him." 

She  stepped  directly  in  front  of  the  near-sighted  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  Eh  ?"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  How  1  Is  it  anybody  I 
know  V 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Miss  Petherick,  paiafully  conscious  of  the 
awkwardnefss  of  her  position  ;  "  but  I  have  just  had  my  pocket 
picked,  and  I  want  to  get  across  the  ferry  to  meet  some  friends, 
who"  

The  old  gentleman  looked  full  at  Miss  Petherick,  without  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  benevolent  curves  of  his  face. 

"  Do  you  see  anything  particularly  green  about  me  V  he  asked 
composedly. 

Miss  Petherick  did  not  know  what  else  to  say,  and  so  she 
said  : 
"No." 

"Then,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "perhaps  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  let  me  pass  ]" 
And  pass  he  did,  like  the  priest  and  Levite,  on  the  other  side. 
Poor  Miss  Petherick  !    A  suffocating  lump  rose  in  her  throat 
— a  mist  seemed  to  darken  her  sight.    Was  the  world  all  made 
of  ice,  and  adamant,  and  marble  ? 

Not  being  a  female  athlete,  she  could  not  swim,  Hero  and 
Leander  fashion,  across  the  Hellespont  of  the  river,  neither  did 
she  feel  herself  capable  of  walking  three  miles  to  her  own  home. 
But  from  this  latter  doom  there  seemed  no  alternative  ;  and  she 
was  just  commencing  the  weary  pilgrimage  when,  happening  by 
the  merest  chance  to  look  down,  the  glitter  of  something  white 
and  brilliant  met  her  eye. 

It  was  a  threepenny  piece,  lying  where  some  one  had  dropped 
it  in  the  dust. 

Miss  Petherick  relinquished  her  idea  of  shopping,  took  a 
tram,  went  home,  and  had  a  good  crying  fit  at  her  leisure. 

"And  to  think,"  she  sobbed,  dissolved  in  tears,  "  that  this 
should  have  happened  to  upset  my  nerves  on  this  day,  of  all 
others,  when  I'm  invited  out  in  the  evening  to  meet  Miss  Bel- 
lairs,  the  authoress  !  But  I'll  go — I  will  go,  if  there's  any  virtue 
in  smelling  salts  and  red  lavender !  I've  always  wanted  to  see  a 
real  live  novelist  !" 

Miss  Petherick  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  appeared,  all 
smiles,  in  Mrs.  Broadham's  drawingrooms  that  night. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you,  dear !"  said  the  hostess.  "  Allow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  Miss  Bernice  Bellairs." 

Only  a  little,  pale  lady,  in  a  black  velvet  dress,  with  a  frilling 
of  yellowish  point-lace  at  the  throat  and  wrists,  and  great  lus- 
trous eyes. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  authoress  to  war- 
rant Miss  Petherick's  backward  start  as  she  met  her  serene 
gaze,  except  the  fact  that  our  heroine  recognised  in  one  glance 
the  lady  to  whom  she  had  so  unceremoniously  declined  to  lend 
an  audience  that  morning. 

She  perceived,  too,  that  the  recognition  was  mutual.  For  a 
second  she  hesitated  ;  then  her  presence  of  mind  came  to  the 
rescue. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  behaved  so  ungraciously.  Miss  Bellairs  !" 
said  she,  crimsoning  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  "  But  I  assure 
you  I  was  well  punished  for  it.  I  had  my  own  pocket  picked 
before  I  got  to  the  ferry,  and  was  dreadfully  snubbed  by  several 
people  to  whom  I  applied  in  my  distress.  And  how  I  should 
ever  have  got  home  again  I  don't  know,  if  I  hadn't  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  silver  piece  in  the  dust.  Will  you  please 
forgive  me  for  my  lack  of  politeness  ?" 

And  Miss  Bellairs  forgave  her,  with  all  her  sweet  courtesy. 
"  We  have  both  realised,"  said  she,  "the  truth  of  the  old 
adage — '  She  who  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a-sorrowing.' " 


What  kind  of  nuts  do  jokers  usually  crack  ?   Jest  nuts. 


DWYER  OF  THE  HILL. 

BV  CLONTARF. 

Around  the  blazing  fire  we  sat  one  chilly  Winter  night, 
To  bear  the  old  men  tell  of  those  who  fought  our  country's  fight. 
They  told  of  gallant  Hugh  O'Neill  and  fiery  Shane  the  Proud, 
And  when  they  told  of  Owen  Koe  their  praise  was  long  and  loud  ; 
The  deeds  of  Patrick  Sarsfield  made  our  young  hearts  wildly  thrill ; 
But  none  were  truer  to  the  cause  than  Dwyer  of  the  Hill. 

When  our  suffering  land  was  crushed  to  earth  in  gloomy  'Ninety- 
Eight, 

When  the  foremost  of  our  leaders  bold  were  hurried  to  their  fate,  • 
Still,  still,  brave  Michael  Dwyer  1  did  you  nobly  struggle  on — 
You  kept  the  old  flag  waving  free  the  Wicklow  hills  upon  ; 
And  oft  in  many  a  fight  and  fray  you  forced  the  foe  to  see 
How  Irishmem  could  fight  and  strive  to  make  their  nation  free. 

When  hunted  down  like  mountain  fox  in  the  valley  of  Imall, 
Surrounded  there  by  Saxon  steel,  a  living,  bristling  wall, 
When  your  comrade,  brave  MacAllister,  the  noble  hero,  died. 
You  burst  that  vengeful  line  of  steel,  and  breasted  Slaney's  tide  ! 
How  nobly,  gallant  Dwyer,  you  kept  your  plighted  vow 
To  place  the  crown  of  freedom  bright  on  Erin's  sorrowing  brow  ! 

Ob  I  a  gloomy  day  and  sad  it  was  you  laid  your  aabre  down. 
And  trusted  life  and  freedom  to  the  minions  of  the  crown  ; 
For  when  was  England  ever  known  to  keep  her  plighted  word 
VVhen  once  the  struggling  patriot  laid  aside  the  freeman's  sword  ? 
No  !  never  yet  where'er  her  flag  was  to  the  breeze  unrolled — 
From  Limerick's  walls  to  Kaffir  kraalls  her  treachery  is  told. 

She  could  pardon  you,  brave  Dwyer,  when  the  sword  was  in  your 
hand  ; 

But,  when  unarmed,  she  banished  you  unto  a  foreign  land — 
She  sent  you  off  a  felon,  far  from  Erin's  dancing  rills. 
For  well  she  knew  your  heart  would  break  far  from  your  native 
hills. 

Ah  !  well  she  knew  that  noble  heart  would  pine  from  day  to  day 
When  thinking  of  your  own  dear  land  in  slavery  far  away. 

Away  beneath  an  alien  sky  they  laid  him  in  the  grave. 

Far  from  the  land  he  loved  so  well  aud  nobly  fought  to  save  ; 

But  though  his  sacred  ashes  rest  'neath  far  Australian  clay. 

The  spirit  of  our  Dwyer  lives  in  Ireland's  heart  to-day. 

£.est,  soul  of  Michael  Dwyer  !  rest  in  your  bright  home  above  ! 

Good  men  and  true  shall  free  the  land  for  which  you  bravely  strove. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SUN. 

(TransI/Ated  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hu(k.  byM.  O'S.) 

In  the  beginning  God  once  observed,  afar  off  in  space,  Iblis 
approaching,  and  said  : 

"  Comest  thou  for  thy  reprieve  ?" 
"  NTo,"  replied  the  Evil  One. 
"Then,  what  seekest  thou  ]" 

And  thus  spoke  Iblis  from  the  midst  of  the  darkness  that 
enveloped  him  : 

"  Lord,  let  us  wager  as  to  which  of  us  twain  shall  make  the 
most  wonderful  thing." 

The  Supreme  One  replied  :  "I  agree." 

"Then,  listen!"  said  the  Hebel.  "I  will  take  the  work  of 
Thy  hands,  and  transform  it  ;  Thou  shalt  magnify  that  which 
I  offer  to  Thee ;  and  each  shall  breathe  life  into  hia  separate 
creation." 

"So  be  it.  What  thou  requirest,  take."  So  spake  the 
Almighty,  disdainfully. 

"  I  want,"  said  Iblis,  "  the  head  of  the  horse,  and  the  horns 
of  the  stag." 

"  Take  them." 

The  monster,  enveloped  in  a  grisly  mist,  hesitating,  spake 
again  : 

"Rather,  let  me  have  the  horns  of  the  antelope." 
"  Go,  they  are  thine." 

Iblis  returned  into  his  cave;  and  continued  his  toil.  Then  he 
raised  himself  up. 


"  Hast  thou  done  ?"  inquired  the  Supreme. 
"No." 

"  Art  thou  still  in  need  of  something  more  ?" 
"  Master,  I  want  the  eyes  of  the  elephant,  and  the  neck  of  the 
bull." 
"  Take." 

"  I  retjuire,  furthermore,"  rejoined  the  Servile  One,  "  the  belly 
of  the  crab,  the  rings  of  the  serpent,  the  thighs  of  the  camel,  and 
the  feet  of  the  ostrich." 

"Take." 

Then,  like  to  the  buzzing  of  1  the  bee  in  its  hive,  was  heard 
the  going  and  coming  of  the  Demon  spirit  through  the  infernal 
regions,  bearing  iron  anvils.  No  eye  could  discern  through  the 
gloom  what  it  was  that  he  was  doing  at  the  extremity  of  his 
unexplored  cavern. 

Suddenly,  turning  in  the  direction  of  ^the  Supreme,  Iblis  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Give  me  the  colour  of  gold." 

"  Take  it." 

And,  bellowing  and  roaring  like  an  ox  that  is  being  slaughtered, 
the  Demon  resumed  work  at  his  forge.  He  plied  and  struck 
with  chisel,  pestle,  and  mallet,  making  the  whole  dismal  cavern 
tremble.  The  sparks  that  flew  from  his  hammer  formed  a 
tempest.  His  eyes  gleamed  like  two  furnaces  in  his  head.  He 
howled.  Fire  issued  from  his  nostrils  with  a  sound  like  that  of 
great  rivers  in  the  lurid  season  when  the  stork  migrates. 

God  said  to  him  :  "  What  dost  thou  need  more  !" 

"  The  leap  of  the  tiger." 

"  Take." 

"Good  !"  replied  Iblis,  standing  within  hia  volcano.  And, 
addressing  a  hurricane,  "Come,"  said  he,  "and  aid  me  to 
blow." 

The  hearth  glared  fiercely.  Iblis,  sweating  large  drops,  bent 
and  tortured  himself  at  his  work  ;  and  athwart  the  sombre  glow 
nothing  was  distinguishable  but  the  empurpled  visage  of  the 
monster-toiler.  And  the  hurricane  aided  him,  being  itself  a 
demon. 

The  Supreme,  speaking  from  the  heights  of  the  firmament, 
said  : 

"  What  needest  thou  more  ?"' 

And  the  Great  Outcast,  raising  hia  pitiable  and  enormous 
head,  replied  : 

"  The  breast-bone  of  the  lion  and  the  wings  of  the  eagle." 

And  God,  from  out  of  the  heart  of  the  elements  that  obey  his 
rule,  to  the  proud  and  rebellious  slave  flung  the  wing  of  the 
eagle  and  the  breast-bone  of  the  lion.  After  which  the  Evil 
One  resumed  his  labours  in  obscurity. 

"  What  hydra  can  it  be  that  he  is  forming  !"  inquired  of  one 
another  the  stars.  And  the  world,  serious,  unquiet,  amazed, 
awaited  in  suspense  the  appearance  of  the  colossus  which  this 
giant  was  going  to  bring  forth. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  sepulchral  night  came  a  hideous  sound. 
Etna,  grim  workshop  of  the  reprobate  toiler,  shot  forth  into 
flame  ;  the  ceiling  of  heaven  split  in  two  ;  and,  in  a  pallid  and 
supernatural  light,  from  the  hands  of  Iblis  was  seen  to  spring — 
a  locust.  And  Iblis,  bodiless  spectre  as  he  was,  winged,  yet 
slow,  looked  upon  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  was  not  ashamed. 
For  it  is  not  customary  with  darkness  to  bring  forth  anything 
but  abortion. 

He  issued  from  the  midst  of  the  eternal  ruins,  and,  laying  hia 
arms  akimbo,  arrogant  aud  laughing  hideously,  cried  out 
through  the  vast  infinitude  : 

"  Now  for  thy  turn,  Master  !" 

And  this  cheat,  who  sought  to  ambush  God  himself,  con- 
tinued :  "  Thou  hast  given  me  the  elephant  and  the  ostrich, 
and  gold  to  adorn  all,  and  what  of  beautiful  is  possessed  by  the 
camel,  the  horse,  the  lion,  the  bull,  the  tiger,  and  the  antelope, 
the  eagle,  and  the  adder.  'Tis  my  turn  now  to  furnish  material 
for  Thy  work.  Behold  here  all  that  I  have  :  I  give  it  to  Thee — 
take." 

God,  to  whom  even  the  wicked  are  transparent,  stretched  forth 
His  mighty  hand,  bathed  in  light,  towards  Hades,  and  the 
Demon  gave  him  a  spider. 

And  God  took  the  apider,  and  placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
gulf  which  yet  waa  not  the  blue  heaven.    And  the  Good  Spirit 
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looked  upon  the  creature  with  an  eye  that  shed  eternal  light. 
The  httle  monster,  so  small  that  it  seemed  a  dark  point,  then 
grew  large,-  and  was  sndJeulj'  formidable  to  see. 

And  while  God  regarded  it  with  a  quiet  gaze,  a  strange  dawn 
played  over  the  vile  shape  ;  the  hideous  belly  became  a 
luminous  globe  ;  and  the  legs,  changing  their  joints  into  spheres 
of  gold,  elongated  through  the  darkness  in  great  rays  of  light. 

Iblis  raised  his  eyes  ;  and  all  at  once  the  infamous  being, 
dazzled,  shrank  away  under  the  vermilion  abyss  ;  for  out  of  a 
spider  God  had  made  the  sun. 


AT  madame:c4T£rwauling's  musical  soiree. 

By  Art  an  e. 


After  many  solicitations  and  many  apologies,  Miss  Anastasia 
seated  herself  at  the  piano,  rocked  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left, 
leaned  forward,  then  backward,  and  began.  She  placed  her 
right  hand  about  midway  on  the  keyboard,  and  her  left  about 
two  octaves  below  the  right.  She  now  put  off  the  right  in  a 
brisk  canter  up  the  treble  notes,  and  her  left  scampered  after  it. 
The  left  then  led  the  way  back,  and  the  right  pursued  in  like 
manner.  The  right  turned  and  repeated  its  movement,  but  the 
lefD  outran  it  this  time,  hopped  over  it,  and  flung  it  completely 
off  the  track.  It  came  in  again,  however,  behind  the  left  on  its 
return,  and  passed  it  in  the  same  style.  They  now  became 
highly  incensed  at  each  other,  and  met  furiously  in  the  middle 
ground.  Here  a  most  awful  conflict  ensued  for  a  short  space, 
when  the  right  whipped  off  all  of  a  sudden— as  I  thought, 
fairly  vanquished  ;  but  I  was  in  error — it  had  merely  fallen 
back  to  a  stronger  position  ;  it  had  mounted  on  two  black  keys 
and  commenced  the  npte  of  a  rattlesnake.  This  had  a  won- 
derful effect  upon  the  left,  and  placed  the  doctrine  of  snake- 
charming  beyond  a  doubt.  The  left  rushed  toward  it  repeat- 
edly, but  seemed  invariably  panic  stricken  when  it  came  within 
six  keys  of  it.  It  invariably  retired  with  a  tremendous  roar 
down  the  bass.  It  continued  its  assaults,  sometimes  by  the  way 
of  the  sharps  and  flats,  and  sometimes  by  a  zig-zag  ;  but  all  its 
attempts  to  dislodge  the  right  from  its  stronghold  proving  inef- 
fectual, it  came  close  up  a.  its  adversary  and  expired. 

Anyone— or  rather  no  one — can  imagine  what  kind  of  noises 
the  piano  made  during  the  conflict.  Certain  it  is  that  no  one 
can  describe  them,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 

The  battle  ended,  Miss  Anastasia  moved  as  though  she  would 
have  risen,  but  this  was  protested  against  by  a  number  of  voices 
at  once. 

' '  One  song,  my  dear  Anastasia,"  said  Mrs.  OTlaherty,  "  you 
must  sing  us  that;  sweet  French  air  you  sang  for  me  and  Kevin, 
and  which  Madame  Piggisqueak  was  so  fond  of." 

Miss  Anastasia  looked  pitifully  at  her  mamma,  and  her  mamma 
looked  "  sing"  at  Miss  Anastasia. 

Accordingly  she  squared  herself  for  a  song.  She  brought  her 
hands  into  good  humour  this  time  in  fine  style,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  each  other.  Then  commenced  a 
kind  of  colloquy — the  right  whispering  treble  very  softly,  and 
the  left  responding  bass  very  loudly.  The  conference  had  been 
keps  up  until  I  be;^aa  to  desire  a  change  in  the  subject,  when 
my  ear  caught  indistinctly  some  very  curious  sounds  which 
appeared  to  proceed  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Anastasia  :  they 
seemed  to  be  a  compound  of  a  dry  cough,  a  squeak,  a  hiccough, 
and  a  whisper,  and  they  were  introduced,  it  appeared  to  me, 
as  interpreters  between  the  right  and  left. 

Things  had  progressed  in  this  way  for  about  the  space  of 
fifteen  seconds,  when  I  happened  to  direct  my  attention  to 

Mr.  G  .    His  eyes  were  closed,  his  head  swung  gracefully 

from  side  to  side,  a  beam  of  heavenly  complacency  rested  on 
his  countenance,  and  his  whole  manner  gave  irresistible  demon- 
stration that  Miss  Anastasia's  music  made  him  "feel  good"  all 
over. 

I  had  just  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  my  friend 
G  's  transports  to  see  whether  I  could  extract  from  the  per- 
formance anything  intelligible,  when  she  made  a  flying  grab  at 
half  a  dozen  keys  in  a  row,  and  at  the  same  instant  she 
"fetched"  a  long  cock-crow,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  she 
grappled  as  many  keys  with  the  left. 


This  came  over  G  like  a  warm  bath,  and  over  me  like  a 

rake  of  prickly  briers.  My  nerves  had  not  recovered  from  the 
shock  before  Miss  Anastasia  repeated  the  movement,  accom- 
panying it  with  the  squall  of  a  pinched  cat.  This  threw  me 
into  an  ague  fit,  but  from  respect  to  the  performer  I  maintained 
my  position. 

She  now  made  a  third  grasp  with  her  right,  and  at  the  same 
time  raised  one  of  the  most  unearthly  howls  that  ever  issued 
from  the  throat  of  any  human  being.  This  seemed  the  signal 
for  universal  uproar  and  destruction.  She  now  throw  away  all 
reserve,  and  charged  the  piano  with  her  whole  force  ;  she  boxed 
it,  she  clawed  it,  she  scraped  it.  Her  neck  veins  swelled  ;  her 
bosom  heaved  ;  she  screamed,  she  howled,  she  yelled,  she 
cackled,  and  was  in  the  act  of  dwelling  upon  the  note  of  a 
screech-owl  when  I  took  the  St.  Vitus's  dance  and  rushed  out 
of  the  room. 

"  Well,"  said  I  to  G  when  he  came  out,  "  if  that  be  her 

sbu/'uuj,  heaven  help  the  man  that  ever  has  to  listen  to  her 

cryiny." 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 
OF  THE  COCTNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  XHB  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
IRISH  LANGUAGE.] 


Lesson  LIV.  • 
If  Conjugated. 
1r  (pronounced  iss  when  standing  by  itself,  and  before  a  word 
beginning  with  a  consonant ;  ish  before  a  vowel)  is  the  assertive  form 
of  the  verb  ■oo  beit  (dhft  veh),  to  he.    It  has  but  three  moods— the 
indicative,  the  subjunctive,  and  the  conditional.     It  has  but  three 
tenses  in  the  indicative  mood — the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future. 
Its  tense  endings  do  not  vary.     In  the  third  person  singular,  instead 
of  i"e,  p,  it  generally  takes  e,  'i  ;  and  in  the  third  person  plural, 
instead  of  pA-o,  it  takes  ia-o  ;  and  is  thus  conjugated  : — 
Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 
Ajfirmative  Form, 
Singular.  Plural. 
If  we,  it  is  I.  1,-  p,in,  it  is  we. 

1r  cu,  it  is  thou.  pb,  it  is  you. 

If  e,  or  If  1,  it  ia  he,  or  she.  if  iat),  it  is  they. 

Negative  Form. 

Ill  ine*  it  is  not  I.  tli  finn, 

Hi  cu,  it  is  not  thou,  ni  ^iij, 

ni  h-e,  or  ni  h-i,  it  is  not  he,  or  she.  ni  h-iAt), 

Interrogative  Form. 
An  nie*  ?    An  cu  ?    An  e,  or  An  i.    An  rmn  ?    An  nb?    An  ut)  ? 
Is  it  I  ?  &c. 

Interrogative  Affirmative.^ 
Hag  me?    tlAc  cu  ?    W^c  e,    or  nAd;  i  ?    tlAc  pnn  ?    IIac  rib? 

tlAC  1AT3  ? 

Past  Tense. 

l)A  me,  bA  cti,  bA  li-e,  or  bA  li-i  ;  bA  pnn,  bA  pb,  bA  h-iAt)  

It  was  I,  &c.    t)UTi  is  another  form  of  this  tense — as,  but  me,  &c. 
Future  Tense. 

Tjliuf  me,  buf  cu,  buf  e,  buf  i,  &c,— It  will  be  I,  &c. 
Subjunctive  Mood. 
me,  cu,  e,  \, 
pnn,  pb,  lAt), 
Conditional  Mood, 

■OA  ni-bAt>  m§,  &c. — If  it  were  I,  &e.     5e  m-bA'o  me,  &c.  

Though  it  were  I,  &3. 

Note. — The  learner  should  write  out  in  full  these  moods  and 
tenses,  being  careful  to  write  the  third  persons  correctly,  according 
to  the  examples  given  above. 


I   that  it  is  I,  &o. 


*  If  is  omitted  in  the  pj-esewi  tense  in  short  negative  and  inter- 
rogative sentences. 

t  That  is,  when  a  question  is  asked  to  which  a  positive  answer 
must  be  given — as,  Is  it  not  I  ?   It  is, 

(to  be  continued.) 
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PUZZLE  CORNER. 

ENIGMAS. 

1.  By  Mary  Ellen  Holland,  Ballinacurra,  Limerick  : — 

My  first  is  in  black,  but  not  ia  white  ; 
My  second  in  wren,  but  not  in  kite  ; 
My  third  in  beat,  but  not  in  bite  ; 
My  fourth  in  fly,  but  not  in  flight ; 
Entire  I  am  a  town  not  far  from  Dublin. 

2.  By  T,  K.  :— 

My  1,  7,  10,  is  a  name  for  the  sun  ;  my  3,  2,  4,  5,  G,  is  a  name  for 
a  brute  ;  my  S,  9,  is  an  Italian  river  ;  whole  I'm  a  Russian  city, 

3.  By  William  J.  Holland,  Ballinacurra,  Limerick  : — 

My  first  is  in  sugar,  but  not  iu  tea  ; 

My  second  is  in  Shannon,  but  not  in  Lee  ; 

My  third  is  in  mountain,  but  not  in  sea  ; 

My  last  is  iu  radish,  but  not  in  pea  ; 

Entire  I'm  a  thing  found  both  by  laud  and  sea. 

4.  By  Shemus  (Tip.)  :— 

My  3,  5,  7.  (5,  ia  a  fruit ;  my  8,  .7,  1,  ia  an  animal  ;  my  4,  2,  I,  ia 
a  hole  ;  my  3,  6,  7,  9,  5,  8,  is  to  entreat ;  my  1,  7,  0,  8,  9,  is  to  wait ; 
whole  I  am  an  Irish  town. 

CHARADES. 

5.  By  Eugene  : — 

At  Christmas  tide,  that  merry  time  when  all  is  light  and  gay, 

It  is  to  my  first  I  hurry,  in  time  to  spend  the  day. 

When  at  school  long,  long  ago,  my  second  I  often  saw, 

The  master  he  would  use  it,  and  say  it  was  the  law. 

Now  when  those  parts  you  have  found  out,  you  cauuob  fail  to  see 

If  Ireland  had  the  total  how  happy  she  would  be. 

6.  By  J.  O'Haulon,  Belfast  :— 

Add  to  a  word  that  was  lisped  by  us  all 

When  innocent  children  were  we, 
A  consonant  harsh,  which  when  you  pronounce 

Is  a  form  of  the  verb  to  be  ; 
Afl!ix  unto  both  a  colleen's  sweet  name 

Made  the  theme  of  a  novelist's  pen. 
And  'twill  bring  to  your  view  a  patriot  true. 

Who's  now  classed  among  Erin's  great  men, 
METAGRAxM. 

7.  By  J,  M'Coy  :— 

An  Irish  town  if  you  behead 
A  sort  of  fish  will  come  instead,^ 
Reverse  the  fish  and  then  you'll  spy 
An  Irish  river  running  by  ; 
My  first  invert,  and  a  letter  add,? 
And  an  Euglish  town  will  then  be  had. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

8.  By  P.  Kerrigan  : — 

From  a  dreaded  monster  of  the  deep 

If  you  take  off  the  head, 
A  familiar  exclamation  word 

You're  sure  to  have  instead. 
If  this  word  you  behead  again, 

You'll  find,  as  will  be  shown, 
The  name  of  an  ancient  structure 

In  sacred  history  known, 

0.  By  Con  :— 

If  you  should  ever  tease  the  cat 

My  first  you'll  surely  find. 
Behead,  what's  sometimes  round  the  hat 

Will  then  be  brought  to  mind. 
Strike  off  the  head  once  more  aright, 

A  plant  will  then  remain. 
An  ugly  beast  will  come  in  sight 

If  you  behead  again. 
Now  put  bis  head  where  tail  should  be, 
A  garden  plant  I'm  sure  yon'U  Bee. 
ACROSTIC. 

10.  By  Agnes  :  — 

1.  An  animal  kept  as  a  pet ;  2.  A  stoppage  ;  3.  An  insect ;  4.  A 
place  of  entertammenty  5.  An  animal  of  the  sheep  tribe.  The  primals 
read  downwards  wdl  spell  an  article  of  furniture. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  No.  49.-1.  Milton.     2.  Carlisle. 


3.  Wolfe  Tone.  4.  Brau',  dr-ij,  crag,  rag.  5.  Patrick.  0. 
Caprice.^    7.  Chair,  hair,  air.    8.  : — 

D 

LOP 
LINEN 
DONEGAL 
PEGGY 
NAY 
L 


THE  FAGGOT-iyiAN"  AND  THE  DANDY. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  poor  man  was  trudging  along  the  high- 
way with  a  heavy  load  of  faggots  upon  his  shoulder,  and  as  the 
nature  of  the  burden  caused  him  to  bend  his  head  so  that  he 
could  not  see  what  was  in  advance  of  him,  he  continually 
I  shouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice — "Make  way!    Make  wny, 
!  there !"    A  coxcomb,  daintily  dressed   and   perfumed,  who 
j  thought  it  beneath  him  to  turn  out  for  such  a  clown,  held  his 
course,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he  ran  against  the  faggots, 
and  got  his  coat  torn  in  several  places.    In  a  towering  passion 
he  demanded  pay  for  his  coat,  which  being  refused,  he  caused 
I  the  poor  faggot  mau  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate.    On  his 
way  into  court  a  kind-hearted  lawyer,  who  had  heard  the  story, 
whispered  into  t'ne  prisoner's  ear  what  course  he  should  pursue 
when  the  accusation  had  been  made. 

Arrived  in  court,  t  le  magistri-tj  heard  the  dandy's  complaint, 
and  then  turned  to  the  defendant,  and  asked  him  what  he  had 
'  to  say.     But  the  fellow  said  nothing.    He  opened  his  mouth, 
and  opened  his  eyes,  but  not  a  word  did  he  speak. 

"Are  you  dumb,  my  good  man  ?"  the  magis.rate  asked. 
The  man  stared  vacantly,  and  shook  his  head  as  before. 
"  Poor  fellow  !"  said  a  bystander,  sympathetically. 
"Poor  fellow  !".  cried  the  dandy,  with  bursting  indignation. 
"  The  rascal  shouted  lustily  enough  on  the  highway  I    He  ia  no 
more  dumb  than  I  am.    I  heard  him  cry  out  till  the  welkin 
rang." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?" 
"  He  said—'  Make  way  !    Make  way,  there  !' " 
"  And  why,  then,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  did  you  not  make 
way  ?    The  prisoner  is  discharged." 


G  A  S- J  E  T  S . 

The  latest  things  in  boots — Stockings. 

"Susie,"  said  a  little  girl  to  her  sister,  "  what  do  you  suppose 
aunt  meant  by  saying  her  cup  overflowed  wheij  pa  helped  her  to 
that  nice  piece  of  chicken  ?"  "  Well,"  answered  Susie,  thought- 
fully, "  perhaps  she  meant  that  her  mouth  watered."  ^ 

A  rumour  comes  from  Paris  that  bonnets  are  to  be  worn  on 
the  heads  hereafter. 

If  you  don't  want  to  be  robbed  of  your  good  nam3,  don't  have 
it  printed  on  your  umbrella. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  milkmaids.  The  milk  made  in 
the  country  is  not  the  same  as  the  milt  made  in  the  city. 

Somebody  has  invented  a  new  gun  for  the  didn't-kuow-it-waa- 
loaded  people.    It  lets  the  charge  out  at  the  breech. 

Where  does  the  head  of  a  pin  go  to  when  it  gets  mixed  up 
with  a  fellow's  collar  ?  You  can't  miss  the  point ;  but  the  hea^ 
is  neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other. 

"Edward,  you  have  disobeyed  your  grandmother,  who  told 
you  just  now  not  to  jump  down  these  steps."  "  Grandma  didn't 
tell  us  not  to,  papa  ;  she  only  came  to  the  door  and  said,  •  I 
wouldn't  jump  down  those  steps,  boys,' and  I  shouldn't  think 
she  would,  an  old  lady  like  her  !" 

Why  is  a  rosebud  like  a  promissory  note  J  Because  it  matures 
by  falling  dew. 

A  passer-by  puts  his  head  in  at  the  window  of  a  shop  where 
an  honest  cobbler  is  working,  never  thinking  of  evil,  and  says 
cheerily  :  "  Well,  my  friend,  how  many  thieves  are  there  in  this 
street  without  counting  you  ?"    "  What  1"  yells  the  cobbler 
"  without  counting  me  ]"    "Well,  then,"  says  liis  impertubable 
questioner,  "  how  many  are  there  counting  you  i" 

Anybody  who  goes  to  law  for  damages  is  pretty  sure  to  "et 
them.  ° 
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LETTER-BOX. 

.Correspondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  must  eUpse 
before  their  questions  can  be  answered,  as  our  publishing 
arrangements  compel  ub  to  go  to  press  two  weeks  before  date. 

P.  O'R.— There  is  much  improvement  visible,  but  yoiir  verses  are  not 
yet  up  to  pubhcation  standard.  Your  chief  fault  is  a  tendency  to  prosi- 
nees.    All  the  puzzles  pass  except  the  first. 

P.  B.— Thanks.    All  will  suit. 

H.  M'D.— 1.  2,  and  6  pass  ;  the  others  do  not.    You  misapprehend 
•  square  words."    All  should  read  down  as  well  as  across.    You  have 
only  the  first  word  so.    There  are  no  simpler  aids  to  self -instruction  in 
Irish  than  the  society's  books,    '-yieeveen"  is  applied  to  a  person  of 
sly,  sneaking,  spying,  underhand  propensities. 

B.  T.— See  our  last  reply  to  you.  You  have  plenty  of  talent,  but  you 
want  instruction  ;  you  will  do  little  or  no  good  till  you  get  it.  Printing 
would  be  a  good  trade  to  learn.  You  might  make  it  a  stepping-stone  to 
something  better  afterwards. 

M.  W.— All  will  go  in. 

Matt  Byrne. — Not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 

T,  F.— The  reversion  is  too  well  known.    The  others  pass. 

Falstaff.— None  suitable.  We  would  not  mock  any  poor  people  in 
distress. 

M.  B. — The.enigm^fpasses. 

M.  F.  (St.  John's). --We  have  not  the  back  numbers.  The  yeai-ly 
volume  will  be  ready  in  January  next— price,  exclusive  of  postage, 
10s  6d. 

Young  Ireland,— Want  of  eflaclent  support  is  the  only  reason  we  know 
of  in  all  three  cases, 

T.  C— We  applaud  your  ambition.  Half  an  hour  is  too  short ;  give 
an  hour  at  a  time  to  each  subject,  then  change  to  another,  at  which  you 
will  go  with  more  of  freshness  than  if,  jaded  as  you  must  be,  you  had 
remained  at  the  first.  The  subjects  you  are  at  are  good.  If  you  could 
add  Latin  it  would  be  well  ;  afterwards  as  much  general  information  as 
you  can  squeeze  into  your  head.  The  last  indeed  will  be  useful  in  any 
line  of  hfe.  Captain  Reid  is  Irish— a  Galway  man,  we  think.  Why  do 
you  not  put  its  answer  to  each  puzzle  ? 

Scrutator  Junior.— The  charade  is  satisfactory;  the  others  are  not, 
Un  versified  puzzlefe  take  up  but  little  room,  and  good  plain  prose  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  bad  verse. 

Shaun  MacGennis.— 1.  They  were  originally  published  in  penny 
numbers— whence  their  name.  They  are  now  issued  only  in  volume 
shape.  2.  No  z  sound  ;  q  is  in  reality  k,  which  sound  the  Irish  c  always 
has  ;  and  if  x  were  required  cs  would  stand  for  it.  3.  They  were  given 
in  an  early  number.  How  could  you  have  missed  them  ?  4.  Beinf 
evergreens,  they  are  handy  for  decorative  purposes.  ° 

I.  M'L.—"  Accept"  and  "forget"  do  not  rhyme.  The  writin"  is 
very  legible,  but  not  beautiful,  owing  to  irregularity.  ° 

American.— We  acknowledge  recept  of  the  cuttings,  and  shall  look 
them  over  at  our  earliest  convenience. 

J,  W.— Why  do  you  write  to  the  editor  for  copies?  If  you  address 
the  manager  he  will  attend  to  your  order  promptly. 

Eugene. — 1  is  bad  ;  2  and  S.pass  muster. 

Clontarf.— Not  successful  this  time, 

A.  T.— The  proper  person  to  inquire  from  is  the  editor  of  the  journal 
you  mention. 

M.  M'D.— Both  inferior.    The  ballad  has  not  enough  of  energy.  The 
other  piece  is  dreadfully  unmetrical. 

J.  F.  M'l.— But  one  passes.  The  charade  is  personal ;  the  "square 
words"  puzzle  is  spoiled  by  the  misspelling  of  Lough  Conn  :  and  the 
acrostic  and  diamond  puzzle  are  ill  put  together.  We  think  of  retaimn<' 
the  puzzle  corner  in  the  Christmas  No.  " 

Abner.— 1.  Write  to  the  secretary  for  the  information.  Our  know- 
ledge cannot  be  so  exact  as  his.  2.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  win  a 
decent  place  in  the  Civil  Service.  Buy  a  Guide,  in  which  you  will  see 
the  places  for  which  your  acquirements  would  fit  you  to  pass  at  the 
examinations  ;  also  models  of  handwriting,  which  in  your  case  should  be 
much  improved  before  you  could  take  a  clerkship.  Tbe  only  other  post 
for  which  you  would  be  fit  is  that  of  an  under  usher  in  a  school :  and 
that  would  be  a  poor  position. 

M.  J.  C— It  has  a  poetic  air  ;  but  such  utterly  commonplace  phrases 
as  'not  unfrequent,"  "feats  they  accomplished,"  "very  quickly  "  &c 
spoil  all  the  poetry.    We  shall  inquire  into  the  matters  you  have  men- 
tioned, and  thank  you  for  putting  us  on  guard. 

Ariom.— Received,    We  shall  give  them  attention  as  eariy  as  possible. 

Accepted.— Con.  (very  good) ;  J.  M'C, 

Bracconier.- In  your  little  story  there  is  but  a  single  novel  incident— 
the  concluding  one— which  we  f  reelv  admit  to  be  striking  ;  but  it  is  led  up 
to  very  weakly.    Your  style,  too,  is  flippant  and  slangy  ;  your  reiterated 


use  of  &c.  is  hideous  ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  you  resort  to 
French  betrays  a  weakness  in  English. 

Unsuitable.— Locksley  ;  J.  H.  ("  a  celebrated  man"  is  too  vague) ;  A. 
C  u  (^^,.  decline  it  with  regret,  for  it  is  sprightly  ;  but  it  has  no 
rhythm) ;  Lagenia  (first  attempts  are  rarely  up  to  the  required  level)  : 
W.  F,  O'B. ;  M.  H. ;  S.  M'G,  ;  J.  A  L. ;  Barney. 

Harkaway.— Noone  could  tell  whether  you  would  or  would  not  pass 
until  the  examining  surgeon  had  pronounced  his  decision  in  your  case. 
But  surely  you  can  do  better  than  become  a  policeman.  With  your 
education  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  better  start  in  hfe. 
Advertise  for  a  situation  as  a  clerk,  for  which  you  are  well  fit ;  look  for 
one,  besides,  through  friends,  and  in  ev^ry  other  way  in  which  you  can 
think  ;  take  anything  at  first  that  will  enable  you  to  live  while  you  gain 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  you  will 
find  the  prospect  widening  before  you,  and  a  future  in  commerce  so  open 
that  a  man's  chances  are  limited  mainly  by  his  own  want  of  steadiness 
or  shrewdness.  Whereas  if  you  become  a  policeman  you  might  remain 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  unless  you  could  recommend  yourself  for  pro- 
motion to  the  authorities  by  methods  which  would  probably  cancel  your 
own  self-respect  as  well  as  estrange  you  from  the  friends  whose  liking 
you  would  most  wish  to  have.  Or,  if  you  cannot  start  in  commercial 
hfe,  however  humbly,  and  must  be  a  servant  of  the  Government,  you 
could  stand  an  examination  for  one  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice—say  the  Customs,  for  which,  if  you  report  truly  of  vourself,  you 
would  be  very  likely  to  pass.  But  do  not  spoil  your  careei  at  the  very 
outset  by  seeking  a  post  from  which  you  can  expect  but  small  profit 
and  less  honour. 


AMONG  THE  CONTE^fTS  OF 

OUR 

CHRISTMAS  ]NrUMBER 

Will  be  found  contributions  by  Brigid,  T.  0.  Irwin,  Carberienai?, 
Thomas  Sherlock,  R.  D.  Joyce,  Artane,  John  Murdock,  &c., 
And  including 

"Toby  Turner,  Tailor  and  Tobacconist"— a  Humorous  Christmaa 
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TOBY  TURNER,  TAILOR  AND  TOBACCONIST. 

A  CHRISTMAS  TALE. 


By  Carbekiensis. 

My  name  is  Tobias  Turner,  and  my  profession,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  title  of  this  paper,  is  a  twofold  one — to  wit,  that 
of  the  needle  and  the  pipe.     A  tailor  and  tobacconist  by 
profession,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Low  Church  in  religion, 
and  am  in  politics  an  Orangeman.     I  am  a  believer  in  the 
immortal  renown  of  our  immortal  monarch  William— him  of 
the  glorious  memory ;  but  I'm  not  a  belij^ver,  jfou  must 
understand,   of  the  true-blue  type — that  is  to  say,  I'm  no 
follower  of  Ballykilbeg  Johnston.    To  tell  you  the  truth  and 
be  candid  with  you  I  must  confess  that  I'm  a  Nationalist 
Orangeman,  and  have  a  great  admiration  for  Mr.  John  Eea  of 
Belfast,  who  echoes  my  opinions,  and  whose  opinions  in  return 
I  myself  echo.    I  was  born  an  Orangeman  of  the  truest  blue 
type  you  could  meet  in  a  day's  walk  from  Derry  to  Coleraine  :  ! 
my  father  died  nobly  for  the  Orange  cause  in  a  row  that  took  | 
place  many  a  year  ago  in  Cairndliounasha,  and  I  grew  up  to 
manhood  in  the  midst  of  associations  the  most  anti-Papist  and 
anti-Irish  you  could  imagine.    My  father,  as  I  should  have 
mentioned,  fell  a  martyr  to  a  Popish  broken  bottle  in  the  place  , 
aforementioned — you  see  I  know  something  of  the  law — and  ! 
left  me  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  months.    My  mother 
having  died  in  giving  me  birth,  I  fell  somehow  or  other  into  ! 
the  hands  of  a  paternal  uncle,  William  Boyne  Turner,  who  was  a  ' 
tailor  and  tobacconist,  and  carried  on  business  here  in  this  very 
establishment  where  I  now  write  this  present  narrative.  j 

Of  the  faults  and  failings  that  my  uncle,  William  Boyne  | 
turner,  had,  I  will  onlj',  through  charity's  sake,  speak  of  one, 
and  that  was  his  inordinate  desire  to  make  me,  as  he  used  to 
say,  a  gentleman.  Talk  as  you  may  of  Alexander's  thirst  to  i 
conquer  the  world,  or  Napoleon's  for  empire,  both  shrink  into 
insignificance  before  the  intensity  of  my  uncle's  thirst  to  make 
me  "  a  gentleman." 

"  Toby,  Toby,"  he  used  to  say,  looking  at  mo  sharply  through 
his  old-fashioned  spectacles,  a?  he  would  be  hemming  on  a  side 
piece  on  an  inexpressible,  "  Toby,  my  child,  I  want  to  see  you 
a  gentleman  before  I  die,  and,  Toby,  a  tailor-tobacconist,  you 
know,  can  never  be  a  gentleman.  Those  who  roll  about  in  their 
carriages  are  gentlemen  ;  those  who  never  handle  spade,  shovel, 
sledge,  needle,  and  other  implements,  are  gentlemen.  Oh,  Toby,  ^ 
I'd  gasp  my  last  breath  content  if  I  saw  you  once  at  the  Gastlc; 
for  "then— oh  !  then  you'd  be  a  gentleman  at  last,  Toby,  my 
child!" 

My  uncle  Billy  lived,  and  I  still  live,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork-hill.  My  uncle  being  a  true-blue  Orange- 
man, an  there  being  then— as  there  may  be  now — very  many 
who  coincided  with  him  in  his  views  up  at  the  Castle  ;  and 
he  being  a  great  old  chum  of  the  then  Castle  porter,  Jimmy 
Mackintosh,  he  thought  it  exceedingly  probable— especially 
owing  to  certain  influence  I  will  yet  mention — that  he  could  get 
me  into  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  suite  as  a  liveried 
lacquey. 

"  The  first  step  in  the  ladder,  Toby,"  he  would  say,  "  is  to  be 
a  lacquey  in  the  Castle"  (my  uncle,  whenever  he'd  pronounce 
that  word,  dwelt  long  and  afiectionally  upon  its  syllables)  ;  "  a 
lacquey  in  the  Castle,  Toby,  is  a  gentleman— is  a  gentleman 
honoured  and  esteemed- is,  in  fact,  a  member  of  the  aristocracy, 
Toby." 

"  But,  uncle,"  I  would  aay,interrtxptinghim,  "  alacquey  even 
up  in  the  Castle  is  a  servant,  and  I  would  prefer  to  be  an  honest 
and  independent  tailor." 

"  Hush !  hush !  you  foolish  youngster,  you  know  not  what  you 
gay,"  my  uncle  would  murmur  half  chidingly,  half  indignantly, 
"a  lacquey  in  the  Castle,  Toby,  is  a  gentleman,  while  a  tailor  is 
not.  And  then  to  be  in  the  Castle,  Toby !  Do  you  ever  think  of 
the  nobility  of  such  a  position  ?  To  see  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Lancashire  every  day,  to  follow  in  his  train,  to  be  clad  in  such 
elegant  garments,  to  be  looked  on  with  awe  and  reverence  by  the 
mere  crowd,  to  be  smiled  on  by  earls,  counts,  countesses,  and 
lord  mayors— ah  !  that  is  a  position,  Toby,  that  is  a  thing,  the 


consummation  of  which,  to  use  a  Shakspearean  phrase,  Toby, 
'is  moat  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.'  Ah !  Toby,  Toby,"  he 
would  continue,  fitting  the  antiquated  thimble  he  had,  on  his 
long  finger,  "  you  do  not — you  cannot  appreciate  at  their  real 
worth  the  advantages  of  a  Caatlo  situation.  I  failed  to  get  into 
the  Castle  myself,  but  I  think,  Toby,  I'll  not  fail  at  least  ia  get- 
ting you  in." 

"  tJgli !  ugh !  ugh !"  cried  I. 

"Ah!  Toby,  you'il  break  my  heart,"  cried  my  uncle  mourn- 
fully ;  "  can't  you  listen  to  reason  ?  I  said  I  think  I  won't  fail  in 
getting  you  in.    Will  you  consent"  

"  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  uncle,"  said  I,  "I  have  no 
great  love  for  that  Castle"  

"  You're  a  rebel !  you're  a  rebel !"  shouted  my  uncle,  stand- 
ing up  on  the  counter,  flinging  aside  board,  needle,  thimble,  and 
scissors,  and  rending  his  hair  in  all  the  agony  of  an  unutterable 
grief. 

"  Oh  no !  oh  no  !"  cried  I,  running  over  to  where  the  old  man 
was  playmg  his  antics— "oh  no,"  cried  I  soothingly,  "  I'm  not 
that — I'm  no  rebel." 

*'  Thank  God,"  fervently  exclaimed  my  uncle,  resuming,  after 
a  little  time,  his  normal  occupation  ;  "  but,  Toby,  what  did  you 
mean  by  such  expressions  as  '  no  great  love  for  the  Castle'  ?  Sure 
O'Connell  himself,  the  big  rebel,  would  hardly  say  that." 

"I  meant,  uncle,"  said  I  very  humbly,  "that,  though  it  is 
possible  I  may  be  loyal"  

"  Possible  !  nay,  certain." 

"Well,  perhaps,  certain  I  may  be  loyal,  yet  T  have  no  love, 
uncle,  for— for — for— what — what — what — you  call  a  Castle  situ- 
ation." 

I  blushed  at  my  stammering,  and  looked  up  in  my  uncle's 
face  to  see  the  oflect  of  my  remark.  There  he  was  sitting,  legs 
crosswise,  gazing  at  his  thimble  with  as  sad  and  sorrowful  a 
look  as  ever  I  saw — a  look  full  of  the  deepest  disappointment 
and  anguish.  Suddenly  a  feeling  of  remorse  seized  me.  All 
that  the  old  man  did  for  me,  his  services  on  my  behalf,  his  love 
for  me,  and  his  intense  desire  to  benefit  me — all  these  rushed 
upon  me,  and  with  all  the  impulse  of  a  prodigal  sou  I  rushed 
over  to  my  uncle,  and  embracing  him  I  ejaculated  : 

"  Forgive — forgive  me,  uncle !  I  will — I  will  take  a  Castlo 
situation  if  you  so  desire  it." 

"  Oh !  now  I'm  happy  and  content,"  replied  my  uncle,  gradu- 
ally disengaging  himself  from  my  too  warm  embraces.  "Oh! 
I'm  thankful,  very  thankful  to  you,  my  child,  for  having  given 
mo  such  consolation  as  this  ;  indeed  I  am.  But,  Toby,  I  have 
now,  I  think,  good  news  for  you,  as  you  consent  to  my  plans 
on  your  behalf.  A  gentleman  of  much  influence  at  the  Castlo, 
but  whose  name  I  do  not  care  just  now  to  mention,  will  secure 
you  a  position — a  snug  one — in  that  place." 

Wc  had  very  few  visitors  outside  our  clientele,  my  uncle  and 
I.  A  few  members  of  the  Orange  Lodge  of  Cork -hill  turned  in 
now  and  again,  smoked  our  pipes,  and  drank  our  whiskey  punch 
in  anti-Papist  toasts ;  and  on  such  occasions  I  would  listen 
spellbound  to  my  uncle's  eloquence,  without,  however,  I  must 
confess,  being  very  often  convinced  by  his  arguments.  There 
was  one  man  there,  Jonathan  Snipe,  an  Orangeman  of  a 
radical  type,  and  master  of  the  Lodge  of  which  we  were 
members.  To  him  my  uncle  used  to  look  up  for  advice  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects.  If  my  uncle  wanted  to  know  what  was  the 
value  of  shares  in  a  certain  money  market,  or  how  much  were 
duck  eggs  a  dozen,  Jonathan  Snipe,  Esq.,  was  the  man  to  give 
him  the  inforniation. 

"Toby,  my  son,"  the  old  man  would  say,  "Jonathan  knows 
everything  from  logarithims  to  addition,  and  from  the  multipli- 
cation table  to  quadratic  equations.  He  can  make  syllogisms, 
can  deliver  splendid  '  immortal  memory'  speeches,  write  verses, 
and  do  all  sorts  of  wonders— in  fact,  he  can  square  a  circle, 
Toby." 

Jonathan  Snipe,  the  extraordinary  individual  of  whom  my 
uncle  spoke  in  such  fulsome  praise,  was  a  low-sized,  obese,  cor- 
pulent man.  He  had  a  proportionally  large  head,  a  face  of  an 
extremely  rubicund  dye,  the  rubicundity  of  which,  however, 
was  thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  his  nasal  organ  ;  which 
latter  appendage,  as  I  heard  several  members  of  our  circle 
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cautiously  whisper,  was  a  standing  proof,  or  memorial —to  speak 
loss  correctly— of  Jonathan's  tippling  propensities. 

Jonathan,  as  I  said,  was  a  visitor  to  our  establishment,  and 
ho  used  to  edify  my  uncle  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  He  was  a  capi- 
tal story- teller,  he  was  a  capital  newsmonger— in  fact,  ho  was  a 
capital  everything. 

But  after  a  time  the  visits  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Snipe  to  our 
establishment  grew  gradually  less,  and  eventually  coasod  alto- 
gether. 1  was  no  little  surprised  at  this  turn  of  afl'airs,  and 
questioned  my  uncle  about  him  ;  but  the  old  man  seemed  pained 
whenever  I  d  mention  hia  name,  ao  I  gave  up  in  the  end  mon- 
tioning^it  at  all,  I  never  heard  anything  either  about  the  pro- 
posed Castle  situation  since  the  day  of  that  eventful  conversa- 
tion detailed  above,  so  I  naturally  and  self-coaiplacently  con- 
cluded there  was  to  be  no  more  talk  of  that. 

At  length,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  my  uncle,  prostrate  by 
tatigue,  and  perhaps  trouble  of  mind,  took  to  his  bed,  sickened 
more  and  more  and  as  he  felt  his  end  approaching  he  drew  me 
to  his  side,  and  whispered  :  ^  f  o 

"  That  situation  at  the  Castla,  Toby." 

"  What  about  it  ?"  asked  I. 

T  f'-T^I^^^n^^l"^^^'  ^n*""'®'-^  for  you,"  he  gasped  ;  "  but 

•   fi,   /T „     '  "  sorrowful  to  die  without  seeing  you 

in  the  Castle.  °  ■' 

^"^^^  'i^'<i  ;  I  Ji°ew  the  end  was  near, 
my  child     he  said,  giving  me  a  sealed  envelope  he  had 

af'^ter  I'm^rae  ^  ^^"^'^  ^""^  ^'^^  ^^""^  ^^^^^  "'"''^^^ 

I  wept  bitterly  at  the  thought  of  the  coming  separation. 
Uoa  b  cry  !    murmured  my  uncle  with  difficulty,  "  I  could 
die  happy_happy_if    if_you  h-a-a-a-d-a  sit-u  a-tion  iu  the 
a.-a  St  e— La-a-a— and  in  trying  to  complete  the  word  ray 
uncle  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  and  was  no  more. 

I  throw  the  veil  over  what  followed,  not  wishing  to  rake  the 
ashes  of  sorrowful  memories  connected  with  my  bereavement, 
buftice  It  to  say  that  he  willed  me  all  he  had  ;  the  business  was 
from  thenceforth,  as  it  is  now,  conducted  by  your  humble  ser- 
vant, the  present  writer  ;  and  three  months  after  we  smoothed 
the  turf  over  all  that  was  mortal  of  my  dear  old  uncle,  I  opened 
follow?  —  ""^  ^eath-bed.    It  ran  as 

Jr^^^iT""  ^^^J"  TOBY-You  may  remember  that  some  years 
ago  I  told  you  of  a  certain  gentleman  who  was  to  get  vou  a 
situation  in  the  Castle,  and  you  may  remember  also  that'after 
the  conversation  in  which  I  alluded  to  that  gentleman  I  spoke 
no  more  to  you  of  the  situation  in  question.  I  have  now  to  Sell 
you  his  name  He  is  Jonathan  Snipe.  After  promising  me 
distmctiy  that  he  would  provide  for  you  in  the  Castle,  he  broke 
his  word,  shamefully  and  grossly  insulted  your  uncle  Prefer- 
ring to  be  avenged  after  death  for  this  injury  and  insult,  I 
tliought  It  [prudent  not  to  apprise  you  of  the  matter  till  now 
Be  my  avenger  Do  not  do  any  material  injury  to  the  man,  but 
avenge  the  insult  in  another  way.  With  my  dying  breath  I 
impose  this  duty  on  you,  and  if  you  act  according  to  my  last 
wishes  the  turf  shall  rest  calmly  over  the  mortal  remains  of  vour 
uncle  now  no  more.  ^j^ur 

"WiiLiAM  BoTNE  Turner." 
Ind^nation  filled  my  bosom  on  reading  these  lines.  A  fierce 
hate  of  Snipe  was  in  my  soul,  and  my  meditations  throuc^hout 
many  a  day  and  night  afterwards  were  how  to  carry  out  the 
project  of  revenge  imposed  on  me  by  the  last  wish  of  my  dear 
departed  insulted  uncle.  I  planned  and  plotted,  but  no  fea^ 
sib  e  method  of  carrying  out  my  desire  could  I  adopt,  until 
fo_r  une  herself  threw  Jonathan  into  my  hands  in  a  manner  I 
will  now  attempt  to  describe.  """oi  x 

fI^p  returning  homo  late  one  night,  and  was  passing  by  the 
?      '  flT'  °"        black  waters"  of  the 

«n2 T'  1^°!!°^*  ^  could  hear  an  object  sputtering  in  the  water, 
and  I  could  hear  a  splashing  as  if  of  a  struggle.  I  ran  over  to 
the  river's  edge  and  peered  out.  The  form  was  a  human  one 
evident  y  and  was  that  of  some  one  drowning.  Far  sooner 
than  It  takes  me  to  describe,  my  resolution  was  taken.  I  threw 
off  hat  coat,  and  vest,  and  plunged  into  the  tide.  I  swam  out 
towards  the  man,  and,  grasping  him  firmly  with  one  hand 


around  the  middle,  I  swam  back  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
the  bank,  dragging  with  me  the  apparently  inanimate  individual. 
At  length  I  reached  the  sliore  and  deposited  my  burden  on  terni, 
firma.  I  immediately  looked  around  me  for  a  policeman  to 
assist  me  in  bringing  back  to  life,  if  possible,  the  unfortunate 
man  whom  I  hxd  taken  out  of  the  Liffoy. 

But  a  policeman  was  as  rare  an  object  to  bo  seen  that  night 
as  a  clean  street  in  the  dingy  Dublin  of  now-a-daj'S  is.  I 
looked  around  in  vain  ;  finally  I  stooped  down,  and  commenced 
chafing  the  hands  of  tho  hapless  wight  before  mo.  Gradually 
tho  blood  commenced  its  circulation  ;  the  form,  hitherto  iniuii- 
mate,  began  to  move  ;  the  eyes  opened,  and  looked  into  mino 
with  an  astonished  stare. 

They  were  those  of  Jonathan  Snipe,  and  ho  it  was  whom  I  bad 
rescued  that  night  from  a  watery  grave  in  the  dark  Erebian 
LifFey. 

It  would  bo  nnnecessarj',  as  it  would  bo  irrelevant  in  such  a 
brief  narrative  as  this  purports  to  be,  to  describe  the  scene  that 
followed — the  warmth  of  grateful  feelings  displayed  by  Jona- 
than, and  the  apparently  cordial  manner  in  which  the  expression 
of  gratitude  was  acknowledged  by  me.  From  that  night  wo 
became  fast  friends — i.e.,  he  recommenced  his  visits  to  tho 
Turner  tailoring  and  tobaccoing  establishment,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  I  used  to  welcome  him  warmly. 

But  oh  !  what  a  painful  part  it  ia  to  soma,  as  it  was  to  me, 
to  play  the  hypocrite.  Here  was  a  man  on  whom  I  was  to  exer- 
cise vengeance,  acting  according  to  the  injunctions  of  the  man 
whose  memory  I  cherished  so  dearly — a  man  who  was  not  only 
an  uncle,  but  also  a  benefactor  to  me.  Sometimes,  however,  I 
used  to  gloat  over  my  resolve,  and  picture  to  myself  Jonathan 
Snipe  atoning  for  the  insult  he  had  tiung  upon  a  being  now  no 
more.  Oh,  ye  fates !  how  good — how  favourable  you  were  to 
have  thus  put  Snipe  into  my  power  in  this  way. 

Jonathan  Snipe,  Master  of  the  Cork-hill  lodge,  was  meanwhile 
becoming  a  public  man  of  great  reputation  among  the  ilk  whoso 
negative  motto  is  "No  Popery."  He  had  been  raised  by 
his  admirers  into  a  seat  in  the  Dublin  Corporation,  and 
at  the  Aldermanic  dinuers  no  man  was  such  a  good  eater 
or  such  a  jovial  companion  as  Alderman  Snipe.  He  was  tho 
great  champion  of  the  Grange  cause  in  tho  city.  His  infliienco, 
power,  and  eloquence  had  grown  into  such  proportions  that  ho 
was  now  a  welcome  and  favoured  guest  at  the  viceregal  table, 
where  his  Orangeism,  his  wit,  and  his  other  qualities  combined 
I  to  single  him  out  as  a  remarka'ole  man.  Still,  famous  as  ho 
had  become,  he  never  felt  ashamed  to  be  seen  entering  Toby 
Turner's  tobacconist  and  tailoring  concern  ;  still,  as  before,  did 
he  condescend  to  shake  your  humble  servant's  hand,  and  drink 
your  humble  servant's  punch  in  the  quaint  dcawing-room  to  the 
left  of  the  shop.  One  day — it  was  the  morning  of  Christmas 
Eve — now  a  good  many  years  ago,  ho  rushed  into  tho  shop  in 
greater  haste  than  usual. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Turner,"  ho  cried. 
"Good  morning  kindly,  sir,"  returned  I. 
"  Did  you  hear  the  news,  sir  V  he  asked. 
I  shook  my  head  in  a  negative  nod. 

*'  Oh !  I  see,"  said  he  with  a  half  smile,  strutting  around  the 
shop.  "You're  behind  the  age  like  your  uncle  ;  but  to  busi- 
ness. I  have  received  late  last  night  from  an  official  source — 
from  a  high  official  source— from  the  highest  official  source  in 
this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sir— from  no  otlier  soureo 
than  that  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland— in 
fact,  sir,  intimation,  sir,  that  I'm  to  speak,  you  see,  sir,  to- 
morrow on  a  platform  before  King  William's  statue,  sir,  in 
College-green." 

''I'm  very  glad  and  proud  to  hear  it  indeed,"  I  observed, 
tryinsr  to  appear  as  pleased  as  possible  at  the  intelligence. 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,  yesterday  morning  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand from  a  source  that  I  cannot  ignore,  air,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Orange  branches  throughout  tho  city, 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  the  great,  the  over-increasiug,  tha 
noble  Orange  population  of  this  grand  old  city  of  Dublin,  sir 
but  to  immortalise  the  Christmas  Day,  sir,  of  this  year,  by  L 
demonstration,  sir,  before  King  William's  statue,  sir,  in  honour 
of  that  never-to-be-sufficiently-be}auded,  iinmortal-mcmorieJ 
monarch,  to  whom,  sir,  we,  as  Oraajcemen.  sir.  owe  so  mnc'.i 


I  bowed  a  most  profound  bow. 

"Then,  yon  see,  sir,"  he  continued,  placing  his  big  fleahy  hands 
on  his  hips,  r.nd  looking  at  me  proudl;-,  "  the  .climax  of  my 
renown  will  be  capped  to-morrow.  They  are  decorating  tlie 
statue  below  in  College-green  for  the  occasion.  A  statue  and 
an  orator,  sir,  will  be  the  chief,  the  only  objects  of  praise  to- 
morrow, sir.  Tho  statue  is  that  of  King  William,  and  the 
orator,  sir — excuse  me  for  saying  so — is  no  other,  sir,  than 
Jonathan  Snipe,  sir." 

Once  more  I  bowed,  and  onco  more  I  expressed  ray  sense  of 
pleasure  at  hearing  that  such  a  pillar  of  the  Orange  cause,  such 
a  world-renowned  orator  as  himself,  was  requested  by  such  an 
exalted  individual  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  deliver  an  oration 
on  the  immortal  memory  on  such  an  important  occasion. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  cried,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  self-satisfaction, 
"and  look  at  the  let^er  he  forwarded  me  an  hour  or  so  ago — 
look  at  it,  sir,  sealed,  stamped  with  his  grace's  seal  and  stamp — 
an  official  communication,  sir — thoroughly  official,  highly  official, 
sir." 

I  perused  that  letter,  signed  Lancashire,  requesting  Jonathan 
Snipe,  Esq.,  alderman,  to  have  the  goodness  to  deliver  an  oration 
to-morrow  on  the  great  monarch,  and  anticipating  from  his  bril- 
liant talents  that  he  would  do  it  full  and  complete  justice.  I 
handed  him  back  the  oillcial  communication  with  the  most  win- 
ning smile  on  my  countenance  that  I  could  screw  up  for  the 
occasion. 

"  The  writer  of  that  document,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  is  a  dear 
personal  friend  of  mine.  And  not  alone  is  ho  a  dear  personal 
friend,  sir — he  is  also  a  dear  political  friend.  It  is  no  secret, 
nor  am  I  breaking  any  confidence,  air,  when  I  announce  to  you 
that  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant,  sir,  shares  i)i  toto,  sir,  my 
opinions,  sir,  on  Popery,  sir,  brass  money,  sir,  and  wooden 
shoes,  sir.  Other  Lord  Lieutenants,  sir,  may  play  and  do  play 
a  game  with  Orangeism,  sir — play  fast  and  loose,  sir,  with  it,  sir 
— but  his  present  Grace  is  our  staunchest,  our  steadiest,  our 
truest  friend,  sir.  V/cU,  you  see,  sir — but,  ah  !  I  forgot — I  just 
dropped  in  hero  as  1  was  passing  along  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  from  liia  Excellency,  and  accept  with  thanks 
his  Excellency's  rpquest,  sir.  Have  you  got  any  goose-quills, 
ink,  and  paper,  sir  ?  and  if  so,  sir,  v/ould  you  lend  thtm  to 
me  V 

"With  the  greatest  possible  pleasure,"  I  replied,  and,  re- 
questing him  to  follow  nae  into  the  room,  I  provided  him  with 
the  articles  he  required.  "You  know,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  absent  from  home  just  now,  and  won't  be 
back  at  the  Castle  till  five  o'clock  in  the  evening — at  which  hour, 
unfortunately,  I  will  be  hard  at  work,  sir,  over  my  coming 
oration,  sir,  and  could  not  find  time,  sir,  to  call  personally  at 
the  Castle,  sir,  to  tell  his  Excellency  that  I'm  ready  to  speak  on 
to-morrow." 

I  left  him  alone  in  the  room,  and  in  a  half  an  hour  or  there- 
abouts he  ran  out  flaunting  a  sheet  of  foolscap  in  his  hand, 
"There  is  my  reply,  sir,"  he  cried  authoritatively,  handing  me 
the  document,  which  I  read  as  follows  : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency — 

"  Your  very  humble,  unworthy,  and  obedient  servant,  Jona- 
than Snipe,  has  just  received  a  letter  from  your  gracious  Ex- 
cellency, requesting  him  to  speak  to-morrow  at  the  Orange 
demonstration.  To  the  request  he  replies  afllrmatively,  con- 
scious of  his  unworthiness,  but  still  prepared  to  do  aught  or  suffer 
aught  to  respond  in  as  becoming  a  manner  as  he  possibly  can  to 
your  Grace's  kind  request.  Assuring  your  Excellency  of  my 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  constitution,  I  am  your  Excellency's 
most  devoted,  most  faithful,  most  humble  subject, 

"  JoN'ATHAN  Snipe  (Alderman)." 

"  Is  not  that  a  capital  reply  ?"  observed  Jonathan,  as  I  had 
concluded  the  perusal  of  the  document. 

"Capital,  and  admirable,"  I  observed — "  couldn't  be  better." 

"Pshaw  !  not  at  all,  sir,"  he  replied;  "now  you  post  it 
like  a  good  man,  as  I  have  not  the  time  to  wait  for  the  Bealing 
wax  and  the  other  formalities.  Time  is  pressing,  sir,  and  I 
must  prepare  my  coraing'discourae.  So  an  revoir,  air — on  rcvoir, 
sir,"  and  before  I  had  time  to  return  him  his  adieu  he  was  out 
oi;  sight,  and  I  was  left  alone  wiih  his  reply  to  his  Grace  the 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


There  and  then  I,  Tobias  Turner,  conceived  a  plan  for  exe- 
cuting my  long-cherished  project  of  revenge.  I  sat  down,  and, 
after  a  close  examination  of  Snipe's  penmanship,  I  premedita- 
tingly  copied  it  over  and  over,  and  when  I  found  I  had  suffi- 
ciently overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  copying  that 
penmanship  to  perfection,  I  took  up  the  pen,  and,  in  the  best 
imitation  possible  of  his  handwriting,  I  wrote  the  following 
letter : — 

"May  it  please  your  Excellency — 

"I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  in  reply  thereto  I  beg 
to  inform  you  that  I  absolutely  decline  to  speak  to-morrow  at 
the  demonstration.  I  am  surprised  at  your  being  so  foolhardy 
as  to  fix  Christmas  Day  for  such  a  turn-out.  I'd  strongly 
advise  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Having,  I  should  think, 
somewhat  more  political  wisdom  than  your  Grace,  I  would 
recommend  you  to  have  no  hand  in  this  demonstration.  I 
then,  without  further  comment,  absolutely  refuse  to  accede  to 
your  Grace's  request,  and  am,  &c., 

"Jonathan  Snipe  (Alderman)." 

I  threw  J onathan'a  bona  fi'Je  letter  into  the  fire,  and  having 
sealed  the  forged  letter  I  had  just  written,  I  immediately  posted 
it,  and  calmly  but  self-confidently  awaited  the  result. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  I  was  sitting  in  the  little  drawing- 
room  before  the  fire  when  Jonathan  Snipe  was  announced.  Ho 
entered  the  apartment  all  fume  and  fury.  His  clothes  were  all 
bespattered  with  mud,  and  his  countenance  was  even  ruddier 
than  usual.  His  eyeballs  protruded,  and  there  was  over  his 
lips  a  thick  white  froth,  and  he  commenced  strolling  up  and 
down  the  room  in  the  most  ungovernable  rage,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  every  now  and  then  stamping  his  right  foot  on  the 
ground. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Snipe  ?"  I  asked  quietly. 

"The  matter,  sir!  the  matter,  air!"  said  he,  standing  still 
and  folding  his  arms  akimbo,  "  everything  is  the  matter.  By 
Jove,  sir,  I'm  a  wronged  and  insulted  man,  sir,  this  night,  sir. 
I'll  never  stand  it — never,  by  Jove,  sir !" 

"  How  are  you  wronged,  Mr.  Snipe?"  I  queried. 

"  Flamea  and  fury,  sir  !  the  Castle  has  insulted — the  Lodge 
has  insulted  me — everybody  has  insulted  me,  sir.  The  fact  is, 
sir,  that  all  the  dead  walls  of  Dublin  are  posted  over  with 
notices  just  now  intimating  that  for  various  reasons,  sir,  I'm 
not  to  speak  to-morrow,  sir,  but  a  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  sir,  of 
Trinity.  That  notice,  sir,  insinuates  things,  improperly,  sir, 
against  my  character.  But  I've  got  more  to  tell  you,  sir.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant,  sir,  gave  directions,  sir,  to  his  lacqueys  to  turn 
me  away  from  the  Castle  gate,  and  by  G — ,  sir,  when  I  went  up 
this  evening  to  demand  an  explanation  about  this  notice,  I  got 
the  bag,  sir,  and  was  told  to  suft'er  for  my  impertinence.  By 
Jove,  sir,  I'm  wronged,  insulted,  ruined!  Jonathan  Snipe, 
Orange  master  and  alderman,  to  be  turned  away  from  the 
Castle !  Flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  it,  sir.  Somebody,  sir,  a 
•Jesuit,  sir,  is  plotting  against  me,  sir  ;  but  no  matter.  Castle 
and  Lodge  may  go  to  Avernus,  sir — to  Avernus,  sir !'' 

I  gloated  over  the  success  of  my  project  so  far,  and  as  much 
as  I  could  I  expressed  my  condolence  with  Mr.  Snipe  in  his 
present  circumstances. 

"Flesh  and  blood,  sir,  as  I  previously  said,  sir,  could  not 
stand  such  treatment  without  retaliation,  sir,  and  hence  I've 
come  to  you,  sir,  to  ask  your  assistance  as  a  friend  to  retaliate, 
sir." 

"Most  willingly,"  I  replied. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  kindly  observed  he,  growing  more  cool. 
"  Now  my  plan  is  this  :  that  statue  of  King  William  is  deco- 
rated with  garlands  for  to-morrow's  fete — those  garlands  must 
be  hauled  down  and  trampled  on  this  very  night,  and  I  hope  'tis 
you  will  assist  me  in  so  doing." 

"  I'm  at  your  service,  Mr.  Snipe,"  I  returned. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  Jonathan  Snipe  and  I,  Tobias 
Turner,  wended  our  way  through  slush  and  puddle  through  the 
streets  of  Dublin  towards  College-green.  A  few  taverns  here 
and  there  demonstrated  that  the  city  had  not  yet  altogether 
turned  in,  but  for  the  most  part  all  was  darkness  and  silence. 
We  arrived  in  due  time  in  College-green,  and  we  now  stole  our 
steps  cautiously  to  the  statue.  But  here  we  met  with  a  diffi- 
culty.   Between  us  and  the  statue  stood  the  aentry-box  of  the 


night  watchman,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  pass  by  without  de- 
tention. We  put  our  heads  together,  as  the  saying  is,  and  the 
result  of  our  conference  was  that  I  should  go  boldly  up  to  the 
watchman,  and  keep  him  in  conversation  within  the  box,  till 
J onathan  would  have  finished  the  task  of  despoiling  King  Wil- 
liam. 

I  strolled  up  to  the  box  and  tapped.  A  surly  voice  demanded 
from  within,  "  Who's  there  ?"  I,  however,  before  I  answered, 
entered  and  introduced  myself  as  a  stranger  who  had  lost  my 
way  in  the  city. 

"  I  haven't  got  time,  ye  see,  to  show  ye  the  way,"  he  gruffly 
replied.    <'  I  must  go  out  now  and  cry  the  hour." 

"Oh,  stop  one  moment,  my  good  man,"  said  I ;  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you  on  particular  business,"  and  I  stood  right  before 
the  door,  blocking  it  up. 

"  Pertickler  business,  indeed  !  Begor,  p'raps  you're  a  Papish, 
and  want  to  do  something  to  the  statue  yonder." 

"No,  no,"  said  I,  "I'm  an  Orangeman." 

"  Och,  ye  can  say  so.  But  do  ye  know  that  since  the 
noight  of  the  11th  July,  when  the  Papishes  daubed  King  Billy's 
statue  with  tar  and  pitch — since  that  noight  I  must  watch  more 
closely,  ye  see,  for  fear  those  Papishes — but,  cricky  !  let  me  out, 
if  ye  plaze,  to  do  my  bizaess." 

I  looked  down,  and  seeing  it  was  the  proper  time,  retired, 
and  left  the  gruff  old  individual  to  come  out,  shouting  as  he 
did  so  : 

"  Pa-a  a-st  wan  o'clock — fair  night — all's — well ;"  but  scarcely 
had  he  uttered  these  words  when,  looking  down  in  the  direction 
of  the  statue,  he  saw  a  sight  that  first  bewildered,  and  after- 
wards exasperated  hiin.  Jonathan  Snipe  was  astride  on  the 
steed  behind  King  William,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  de- 
spoiling monarch  and  steed  as  fast  as  he  could  of  those  orna- 
ments which  were  destined  for  the  morrow's /t^e. 

"HuUaboloo!  hullaboloo !"  cried  the  night  watchman,  rua- 
niug  down  in  the  direction  of  the  statue. " 

A  lamp  was  lighting  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  its  aid  I 
could  discern  Jonathan  making  the  best  of  his  way  down  from 
the  statue  on  the  platform.  He  was  too  heavy  and  corpulent, 
however,  to  escape  ;  the  grufi'old  night-watchman  collared  him, 
and  after  a  few  tussles  I  saw  that  sturdy  night-crier  bring  back 
to  the  sentry-box  as  his  prisoner  Jonathan  Snipe,  Alderman.  1 
saw  no  more  ;  for  I  immediately  turned  my  back  and  took  to 
my  heels  for  my  residence. 

Next  day — Cliristmas  Day — a  magnificent  demonstration  took 
place  before  the  statue.  The  discourse  on  the  occasion  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Trinity.  At  the  close  of 
the  proceedings  several  speakers  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Alder- 
man Snipe  had  lost  the  confidence  of  a  high  official  quarter, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  audience  his  dastardly  act  of  the  night 
before — viz.,  his  attempt  to  despoil  the  statue.  He  was  imme- 
diately dismissed  from  the  Lodge,  and,  of  course,  lost  his  presi- 
dency. Some  time  after  he  lost  his  aldermanship.  He  was 
publicly  drummed  out  of  the  Orange  Society,  and  proclaimed  a 
Jesuit.  Humiliated,  defeated,  ruined,  he  retired  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  into  obscurity. 

Thus  did  it  come  to  pass  that  I  carried  out  my  project  success- 
fully. 0  shades  of  my  uncle  William,  thus  did  I  avenge  the 
insult  that  was  ofi'ered  thee  whilst  living  ! 


A  PRAYER. 

BY  JOHN  JIURDOCK, 

O  God  !  have  pity  on  the  poor, 
For  Winter  dread  is  very  near, 
With  bitter  nights  and  days  severe  ; 

And  many,  many  have  no  store 

To  keep  fierce  famine  from  the  door. 

Be  Thou  their  guardian  and  their  friend— 
Their  only  friend  this  side  the  grave, 
The  only  one  the  poor  may  have. 

And  oh  !  we  pray  Thee,  please  to  send 
The  comfort  of  Thy  blessing  now, 
So  that  we  all  may  grateful  bow 

Gn  bended  knee,  and  incense  spend 
In  joyous  prayers  away  to  Thee, 
Thou  Lord  of  earth  and  air  and  sea  I 


CHRISTMAS  1879. 

BY  AKTANE, 

The  joy -bells  riog  o'er  Dullin  town, 

Tlieir  tones  as  sweet  as  angels'  eong  ; 
From  brows  of  trouble  fades  the  frown 
That  rested  there  the  whole  year  long. 
King,  ring  away ! 
Fast  comes  the  day 
That's  hailed  with  joy  in  every  clime  ; 
Let  joy  and  mirth 
To-day  have  birth. 
For  this  is  holy  Christaas  time. 

Sing  on,  sing  on  of  hope  divine. 

And  pray  that  hearts  shall  grieve  no  more- 
Go  lay  your  offerings  at  His  shriao. 
And  lot  the  soul  her  God  adore. 
It  brings  a  calm 
Pteligious  balm  ; 
An  offering  meet  is  the  einner'a  teara — 
The  vow  renew 
To  live  a  new 
And  holier  fife  in  future  years. 

Go  help  the  poor — be  it  your  task 

To  sooche  some  heart  with  words  of  love  j 
Oh,  surely  'tis  not  much  to  ask 
For  all  He  sends  us  from  above. 
Too  sad  the  truth 
That  age  and  youth 
Are  seen  to  day  with  faces  pale- 
Let  not  your  pride 
Forget  outside 
Are  brotkers  shivering  in  the  gale. 

If  to  friend's  eye  you've  brought  p.  tear 

No  longer  let  it  there  remain  ; 
Our  stay  ia  but  a  short  time  here — 
To-morrow  all  may  be  in  vain — 

Eis  hand  straight  claap 
In  friendship's  grasp ; 
No  longer  live  in  enmity  ; 
Let  love  be  seen 
To  peep  between 
The  branches  of  the  Gbristicas  tree. 

And  when  with  life  at  length  we're  done — 

For  such  our  fate — both  yours  and  mine — 
We'll  rest  on  laurels  we  have  won, 
And  taste  of  love  and  joy  divine. 
Then  raise  the  cup, 
Let  evtry  sap 
Bo  pledged  to  friends  we  loved  of  yore — 
Here's  may  we  clasp 
In  friendship's  grasp 
Their  hands  when  Christmas  comes  once  more. 

THE  FAIRY  QUSES  AKD  KILIfiOODAlTS  DAUGHTER, 

A    CHF.ISTilAS  STOEY. 

By  BOEERT  DWYEE  JoYCH. 

One  calm  A  utumnal  evening,  long,  long  ago,  Cnoc  Foirinna, 
with  its  bright  mantle  of  purple  heath,  looked  down  smiling 
upon  the  brown  forests  and  romantic  plains  that  lay  extended 
like  a  many- tinted  panorama  around  its  feet.  The  peasant,  as 
he  plied  the  sickle  amid  the  yellow  corn  ;  the  creachadore,  as  he 
drove  the  lowing  herds  across  the  valley  ;  and  tho  swarthy 
hobeler  or  horacman,  with  his  glittering  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, as  he  rode  slowly  through  the  rockj'  pass,  looked  up 
occasionally,  with  reverential  awe,  to  the  ancient  hill ;  for  they 
thought — tlisy  knew,  good  simple  hearts  as  they  were  in  those 
old  times — that  Done,  the  Fairy  King,  sat  on  his  golden  throno 
upon  its  summit,  and  that  his  queen,  with  all  her  fair  ladies, 
was  perchance  at  that  hour  looking  down  vrith  her  piercing 
eyes  from  her  happy  dwelling  npon  the  poor  mortals  toiling 
beneath.    Ah!  those  good  old  days!  when  tho  poor  peesaat 
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and  Ub  niau-clad  knight,  the  lowly  maid  and  high-brea' 
daiiicsel,  alike  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  merry  peonla  of 
lairyland  ;  when  the  green  haunted  mound  and  pictureaquo 
rath  were  passed  by,  one  and  all,  with  becoming  reverence  ; 
when  faith  and  patriotism  were  strong,  and  tlie  simple  heart 
and  brave  arm  did  devoir  on  many  a  red  plain  and  amokin" 
rampart,  amid  the  "fair  fields  of  Holy  Ireland,"  better  than 
the  crafty  brains,  the  faint  bosoms,  and  the  flattering  tongues 
tha;  plot  and  hold  forth  so  loudly  in  the  day  of  security,  but 
leave  ihe:r  native  land  to  her  fate  iu  the  night  of  misery  or  of 
danger. 

Beneath  that  mellow  Autumnal  sky,  Gerald,  the  voung  Earl 
of  Desmond,  sat  with  his  betrothed  bride,  the  fair  Eileen,  be- 
sme  ;i  little  nil  that  danced  down  with  its  murranrons  and  merry 
songs  through  a  slnarty  dell  on  the  sunny  side  of  Cnoc  Feirinna. 
h-otli  were  very  young.  Twenty  Summers  had  scarcely  rolled 
over  the  noble  brow  of  the  earl,  but  the  wisdom  of  many  year.- 
seecmed  to  he  m  his  large  calm  eyes,  and  the  strength  "of  ma 
ture  manhood  appeared  in  hia  finely  moulded  limbs  and  stal- 
worth  frame,  as  he  sat  on  a  mossy  fragment  of  rock  near  the 
edge  of  the  little  rill.  His  helmet,  all  chased  with  gold,  with 
'.ts  long  plnnio,  was  thrown  carelessly  at  tho  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ash  beside  him,  and  he  wore  the  light  armour  used  almost 
continually  by  young  nobles  at  the  tirne— namaly,  a  gorget  and 
ors.et  all  ribbed  with  silver  and  gold,  and  flowered  and  orna- 
monted  with  strange  dsvices  at  the  joints  ;  tassets,  or  hip  armour, 
of  ribbed  steel,  also  mlaid  with  gold  ;  while  from  a  broad  and 
gorgeous  belt  around  his  slender  waist  hunc  his  sword  and 
dagger,  with  their  rich  chasings  ;  and  that  good  sword  and  that 
keen  dagger,  young  as  their  owner  was,  had  seen  hard  service 
in  many  a  stubhornly  contested  iield. 

His  betrothed,  the  fair  Eileen,  sat  at  his  feet  nponthe  flowery 
s  ward  her  large,  dark,  and  lustrous  eyes  gazing  upward  occa- 
sionally upon  his  fac3,  and  sparkling  with  the  love  and  joy 
that  reigned  in  her  innocent  and  devoted  heart.  Tho  dark 
and  Rlorious  eyes,  the  queen-like  brow,  and  the  small  but 
beautifully  moulded  face,  were  rendered  still  more  beautiful  by 
the  glossy  masses  of  raven  hair  that  descended  upon  her  lovely 
shoulders  ;  and  aa  she  sat  with  her  gorgeously  coloured  ridiu" 
dress  flowing  around  her  in  light  folds,  and  with  a  small  white 
wand  m  her  snowy  hand,  she  looked,  indeed,  like  a  young 
queen— perchance  the  fair  Queen  of  Fairvland,  that  all  believed 
m  in  those  romantic  days,  and  that  the  po'etnow  dreams  of  in  the 
golden  hour  of  his  sweetest  inspiration.  Three  richly  caparisoned 
steeds  stood  near,  browsing  carelessly  by  the  rill,  or  anon  arch- 
ing thair  noble  necks,  and  amusing  themselves  with  various 
gambols  and  curvct-:ngs,  as  they  listed  ;  for  the  t^age  to  whoso 
care  they  were  assigned  had  played  the  trn'.int,  and  climbed  up- 
wards to  have  a  view  from  the  summit  of  tho  hill. 

"  Dost  see  yon  glorious  cloud,  Gerald  ?"  said  Eileen,  as  sho 
looked  southward  across  the  Limerick  plain.  "  See,  it  rests 
upon  the  far-off  hill  top,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  castle  with 
Its  nKiny_ battlements— a  golden  palace.  Ah!  could  we  live 
together  in  some  heavenly  palace  like  th!\t,  floating  away  for 
ever  and  for  ever  over  tho  silver  seas,  through  the  bright  paths 

of  the  sky,  eternal  happiness  would  be  ours  for  love"  

"Stay,  lady  mine,''  said  the  earl,  gaily  interrupting  her— 
doth  not  love  live  here  as  well  as  in  yon  bright  regions  ?  As 
forme,  my  heaven,  my  happiness,  I  can  find  not  so  far  away. 
And,    he  continued,  playfully  tapping  her  on  the  cheek,  ''I 
would  be  well  content  to  live  on  and  on  for  ever  on  this  earth— 
CiUll  as  some  call  it— and,  God  wot,  could  find  amusement  and 
employment  enough  in  lighting  betimes,  and  hapoiness  tho 
^  sweetest  m  loving  thee  an3id  the  glades  of  my  own  green  woods, 
«  and  in  the  gay  walls  of  mine  own  castles." 

"But  the  wars— the  wars,  Gerald.  Ah  me!  when  we  are 
married,  what  between  this  great  war  thou  art  going  to  engage 
in  against  tho  English  king,  and  thy  many  raids  besides,  I  shall 
ofc  be  left  alone  in  some  one  of  thy  great  castles ;  and  thou 
knowest  that  out  of  tby  presence  I  cannot  bo  happy  ;  and  ner- 
chance,"  she  continued,  Iook5.ng  on  her  lover  with  a  smile,""  I 
may  pine  and  fret,  and  long  to  bo  back  again  to  my  father's  gay 
halls  of  Kilmoodan,  and  that,  my  heart  tells  me,  would  be  un- 
jusS  to  thee,  thougk  I  could  not  avoid  tho  sorrow." 


"  But  canst  thou  not,  thou  little  faint-heart,"  answered  tho 
earl,  laughing— "canst  thou  not  follow  thy  wedded  lord  to 
those  wars  I  Have  we  not  gay  tents  roofed  with  the  saflron  cloth 
for  thee  and  thy  train,  wherein  we  can  hold  revel  before  battle, 
and  laugh  in  triumph  and  in  joy  when  tho  day  is  done  ?  Ah  ! 
love,  should  the  war  time  conio  thou  shalt  follow  thy  young 
soldier  and  share  his  dangers.  But  hark  !  the  wild  spirits  of  tho 
air  are  awaking!"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  rushing  stormy  sound 
rolled  onward  from  the  crest  of  the  hill.  They  looked  upward, 
bat  no  cloud,  no  darkness,  appeared  ;  and  yet  tho  wild  rush 
and  roar  of  many  whirlwinds  grew  louder  and'  louder,  till  tho 
green  earth  beneath  them  seemed  to  tremble,  and^tha  merry 
voioa  of  the  little  rill  to  grow  faint  and  indistinct  in  tho  wild 
murmur  and  tumult.  Yet  the  leaves  of  the  forest  trees  around 
seemed  still  and  quiescent,  save  of  one,  the  rowan  tree  or  moun- 
tain ash,  whose  trunk  rocked  and  groaned,  and  whoso  branches 
whizzed  to  and  fro  in  weirdlike  undulations,  as  if  all  the  whirl- 
winds of  heaven  were  blowing  around  and  tearing  it  from  its 
roots.  ^  The  face  of  Eileen  became  wan  with  fear,  but  the  young 
earl  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword  and  looked  calmly  on. 

"  Hush,  Icve  !"  ho  said.  "  Though  the  fairy  people  be  above, 
they  cannot  hurt  one  so  good  and  pure  as  thou.  And  tho 
storm-blast  is  hushed  again.  See,  tho  rowan  tree  is  still,  and 
silence  hath  settled  on  the  forest  once  more.  But,  by  Crom  ! 
what's  this  ?"  he  exclaimed,  as  a  snow-white  fawn  emerged  from 
a  green  copse  hard  by,  and  trotted  down  the  little  dell  towards 
where  they  sat.  Aa  it  drew  nigh  the  lovers,  without  any  indi- 
cations of  fear  or  shyness,  it  gave  a  few  lithe  and  playful  bounds, 
laid  itself  down  gently  at  tho  earl's  feet,  and  looked  up  with  a 
strangely  intelligent  look  to  his  face. 

"Ah!  pretty  thing,"  said  Eileen,  attempting  to  pat  the  fawn 
upon  the  head,  and  smooth  its  glossy  back— "art  thou  not  fitter 
companion  for  a  gentle  lady  than  for  this  rough  bold  warrior  ? 
Come  to  me,  darling  one,  and  thou  shalt  have  a  little  palace  in 
my  bower,  and  follow  me  betimes  through  thegay  green  forest !'' 
But  the  fawn  bounded  up,  shy  and  angry,"  and  laid  itself  down 
again  at  tho  other  side  of  the  earl.  At  this  the  earl  laughed 
heartily. 

"Ha!  ha!  little  wood-sprite,  and  so  thou  preferrest  this 
rough  hand  of  mine  to  the  lily  fingers  of  my  lady-love.  Here! 
so,  ray  dainty  little  rambler,"  and  ho  patted  the  fawn  upon  tho 
head,  at  which  it  started  up  with  a  wild  aerial  bound,  commenced 
gambolling  up  and  down  in  the  most  extravagant  delight,  and 
again  laid  itself  at  the  feet  of  the  earl.  "  By  the  grey  tow.>r3 
of  Crom  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  it  seemeth  to  have  more  than 
the  intelligence  of  a  mortal  in  its  eyes.  It  is  passing  strange. 
And  see,  Eileen,  more  marvels  still  I"  and  he  pointed  up  the 
mountain  to  tho  page,  who  now  came  running  down  towards 
them  with  frantic  haste,  and  with  fear  and  wonder  in  his  look. 

"Speak,  Thomas,"  continued  the  Desmond,  "out  with  it, 
man,  and  stand  not  gaping  thus,  as  if  thou  wert  going  to  swal- 
low us  and  this  rock  beneath  us  !" 

"My  lord  and  lady,"  said  the  page,  recovering  himself,  "I 
can  scarcely  tell  what  hath  happed.  When  I  gained  the  top 
of  the  hill  I  seemed  to  be  in  an  enchanted  land.  Towers  and 
domes  of  palaces  appeared  before  mine  eyes,  and  anon  a  great 
hall,  where  I  beheld  gay  lords  and  ladies  fine,  and  a  great 
king  upon  his  throne  amongst  them.  A  glimpse  only.  Anon  a 
castle  hall  grow  bright  and  plain  before  nie — a  hall  I  know 
well— and  there  suddenly  thronged  it  a  bridal  train  with 
plumes  and  gay  dresses,  all  dancing  merrily  to  the  sounds  of 
tho  gay  harp,  the  pipe,  and  the  merry  zittern.  Alas !  in  the 
midst  of  that  festive  hall  I  saw  a  dead  bridegroom  and  a  weep- 
ing bride,  and  then  all  faded  from  before  my  wildered  eyes. 
Then  arose  a  loud,  roaring  wind,  and  whirled  and  swept  around 
me,  and  tossed  me  hither  and  thither  like  the  light  down  of  tho 
moorland  thistle,  till  I  turned  and  ran — and  ran,  indeed,  with 
fear,  for  I  knew  the  fairy  people  were  around  me — and  I  am 
here!" 

"  Gerald,"  exclaimed  Eileen,  arising,  her  cheeks  at  the  same 
time  becoming  pale  with  fear,  "let  us  bo  gone.  I  shall  swoon, 
I  shall  die,  should  we  remain  here,  and  see  those  wondrous  and 
fearful  sights  that  Thomas  the  Rider  speaketh  of." 

"Fear  not,  fair  lady,"  answered  the  Desmond.    "  The  fairies 
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seemed  not  in  an  angry  mood.  Yet  it  is  best  that  we  should 
speed  away.  Uosidos,  tho  sunset;  will  bo  faded  ere  we  reach  thy 
father's  castin  of  Kilmoodan,  and  the  dark  forest  paths  are  not 
meet  for  the  journeying  of  a  gay  lady.  Thomas— dost  hear  me, 
Ride-the-wind  1  Bring  up  the  steeds  and  wo  will  speed  away, 
aud  I  promise  thee  tlie  sight,  at  tho  end  of  our  journey,  of  a  hall 
with  pleasanter  and  more  substantial  merry  making  than  thou 
sawest  to-day  upon  Cnoc  Feirinua." 

Tho  steeds  wore  brought  up  by  the  page,  and  the  little  caval- 
cade started  away  through  the  forest  towards  tho  castle  of  Kil- 
moodan. Still,  as  they  went  at  brisk  trot  or  gallop  through  tho 
paths  and  glades,  the  white  fawn  followed  cloje  behind  the  earl's 
horse,  till  the  grey  towers  of  Kilmoodan  appeared  looming  above 
the  forest.  In  a  little  dell  near  the  castle  they  halted,  and 
the  earl  proceeded  to  fasten  a  clasp  on  the  trappings  of  Eileen's 
horse. 

"  Kiss  me,  darling  one,"  he  said,  looking  into  her  eyes  with  a 
loving  gaze,  when  the  clasp  was  arranged — "kiss  thy  poor 
knight  as  a  guerdon  for  saving  thee  from  fairy  thrall ;  for  the 
Fairy  King  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  thy  gloriovs  face  and 
those  red  lips  of  thine,  and  would  have  taken  thee  away  and 
made  thee  queen  of  his  bright  regions,  were  not  my  good  sword 
beside  thee  to  keep  thee  for  mine  own !"  and  he  bent  forward, 
and  kissed  his  betrothed  upon  the  cheeks  and  lips.  At  this 
moment  the  fawn  gave  a  wild  and  angry  scream,  and,  bounding 
away,  disappeared  amid  the  thickets  of  the  forest. 

"  It  is  gone,"  said  the  earl,  as  they  rode  along  once  more, 
"  and  I  am  glad  on't,  for  its  presence  seemed  to  discompose 
thee,  fair  Eileen,  and,  by  my  lands,  its  keen,  strange  eyes  dis- 
turbed mine  own  breast  too.  But  here  is  thy  father's  house," 
he  continued,  after  riding  on  further,  *'  and,  by  my  good  sword, 
a  pretty  large  house  it  is  too,  somewhat  like  mine  own  old  tower 
of  Kilmallock  even,  so  full  of  towers,  and  bastions,  and  gables. 
Here,  Skim  the-forest,"  he  said  to  the  page,  as  they  passed 
through  the  barbican,  and  entered  tho  courtyard  of  the  castle, 
"  hold  the  reins  of  thy  lady's  palfrey  till  I  assist  her  down. 
And  now  for  a  revel  with  thy  father,  my  Eileen,  and  a  dance 
with  thee  and  the  young  gallants  and  fair  maids  in  the  hall ;" 
and  with  that  the  two  lovers  entered  the  castle,  and  sat  down 
side  by  side  to  a  good  Irish  feast  of  the  olden  day,  and  told  their 
adventures  of  the  evening,  and  danced  afterward,  and  talked 
and  laughed  with  merry  hearts  of  love,  till  the  black  rafters  of 
the  old  castle  rang  with  the  revel  and  merriment  of  them  and 
their  gay  companions. 

When  the  brown  woods  of  September  spread  before  th^i 
forester's  eye,  when  the  pheasant  crowed  in  the  tangled  copse, 
and  the  wild  grouse  clapped  his  wings  and  called  merrily  to  his 
companions  on  the  heathery  moorlands,  the  marriage  day  of  the 
Geraldine  and  his  fair  Eileen  came  on.  The  castle  of  Kil- 
moodan, hall,  courtyard,  barbican,  and  all,  was  decked  out  with 
the  garlands  of  merry  Autumn,  as  the  bridal  train  rode  over  the 
drawbridge,  and  took  its  way  to  the  ancient  abbey  in  tho  woods 
hard  by.  The  grey-haired  abbot  raised  his  withered  hands 
above  the  heads  of  the  two  young  lovers,  and  blessed  them,  and 
made  them  one ;  and  the  long  train,  with  their  caparisoned 
steeds  and  ambling  palfreys,  with  glittering  dresses  and  waving 
plumes,  and  with  glad  hearts  and  blithesome  laughter,  returned 
to  the  festive  hall  of  the  old  lord  of  Kilmoodan.  And  oh !  that 
festive  hall  and  gay  bridal  evening  !  The  ancient  armour  around 
tho  walls,  the  sheaves  of  spears,  and  the  gilded  banners,  flashed 
and  glittered  in  the  broad  light  of  the  burning  lamps  ;  while,  on 
the  floor,  belted  knights  and  high-born  dames  moved  to  and  fro 
in  pleasant  converse,  or  with  gladsome  laugh,  preparing  for  the 
dance. 

"  Come,  sweet  one,"  said  the  Desmond  to  his  bride,  as  he  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  the  end  of  the  great  hall,  "we 
will  dance  a  merry  measure  and  begin  the  revel.  See  yonder ! 
There  is  Brian  the  harper  sweeping  the  bright  strings  with  his 
enchanted  iingers,  and  my  heart  is  dancing  to  the  tune,  and 
my  feet  are  tingling  to  keep  it  company  !"  and  he  led  his  beau- 
tiful bride  to  the  tune  down  the  hall,  followed  by  many  gay  and 
brave  gallants  with  their  laughing  partners. 

Now  this  old  hall  was  very  bright  with  the  light  of  the  burn- 
ing lamps,  the  glitter  of  the  gilded  armour  and  the  steely 
spears,  the  sheen  of  dancing  plumes  and  gorgeous  dresses,  and 


the  sparkling  of  many  love-lit  eyes,  but  suddenly  a  brightness 
that  seemed  to  extinguish  all  blazed  in  through  loopholes  and 
windows,  and  filled  the  hall  with  its  excessive  splendour,  daz- 
zVn"  the  eyes  of  tho  reveller.--,  and  striking  their  hearts  with  sud- 
don'and  portentous  fear.  In  a  moment  it  was  gone,  and  the 
lamps  seemed  to  start  into  life  again,  and  tho  revellers  raiaed 
their  eyes  with  throbbing  hearts,  and  looked  upon  their  lord  and 
lady,  the  bravo  Geraldine  and  his  bride.  There  stoorl  the  bride, 
looking  down  with  a  fixed  and  stony  gaza  upon  her  Gerald,  who 
lay  prostrate  and  lifeless  at  her  feet  upon  tho  floor.  AH 
"athered  round  and  tried  to  awake  him  from  hia  swoon,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail.  Tho  lord  of  Kilmoodan  took  his  daughter  by 
the  hand  and  led  her  to  her  bower,  and  there  her  maids 
wept  around  her,  and  besought  her  to  fpeak,  but  no  word 
repaid  their  endearments,  for  the  poor  bride  only  looked  upon 
them  with  her  laree  and  fixed  eyes,  and  raised  her  lily 
hands  to  heaven,  and  wept  and  wept,  while  the  stars  of  tnat 
woful  night  glittered  in  the  sky,  and  the  great  Autumnal  moon 
looked  down  with  its  everlasting  smile  upon  the  silent  woods. 
And  the  Geraldine  was  borne  to  his  couch,  and  hia  followers 
"athered  round,  and  loud  rose  the  wail  of  the  wild  pipe  and  the 
lament  of  the  melancholy  harp,  but  louder  still  swelled  up  into 
the  windless  sky  and  out  over  the  mournful  woods  the  wild  Irish 
caoine  from  the  followers  of  the  Desmond.  And  the  hardy  .^eriie 
and  the  giant  gallowglass  bent  above  his  couch  ;  but,  all  m  the 
midst  of  their  sorrow  and  desolation,  the  same  overpowering 
brightness  flashed  again  upon  them  for  a  moment,  and  when 
they  raised  their  dazzled  eyea  once  more  the  body  of  their  be- 
loved lord  was  gone !  .  -,  ,   .l,  ... 

"  By  the  ancient  Crom,  the  god  of  thunder  and  battle  !  ex- 
claimed Diarmid  of  the  Rock,  the  favourite  gallowglass  of  tho 
earl,  "  but  the  fairy  king  Doon,  and  he  only,  could  have  ta  en 
him  thus.  Follow  me,"  he  continued,  rearing  "phi^  gigantic 
form  and  drawing  his  ponderous  sword  from  its  scabbard,  ana 
we  will  up  to  the  crest  of  Cnoc  Feirinna  and  storm  the  enchanted 
palace,  and  brins  back  our  young  prince !"  and  ho  rushed  from 
the  hall,  followed  by  his  comrades.  On  they  went  upon  their 
rushing  steeds  in  frantic  and  furious  haste  through  the  mooniit 
forest,  and  they  clomb  to  the  crest  of  tho  enchanted  hill,  and 
looked  around,  with  vengeance  blazing  in  their  fierce  eyes,  for 
the  fairy  palace,  but  nothing  met  their  gaze  save  the  grey  cairn, 
and  the  purple  expanse  of  heath,  lying  still  and  lonesome  and 
melancholy  beneath  the  ghostly  moonlight. 

When  the  morning  sun  arose  over  the  flat  Limerick  plain,  tair 
Eileen  of  Kilmoodan  awoke  to  the  full  consciousness  of  her  sor- 
row and  bereavement.  . 

"Brin'T  me  back  my  gallant  lord,"  she  cried— "  bring  him 
back  to  my  broken  and  desolate  heart,  or  I  shall  die  !  But  her 
maidens  only  looked  upon  her  and  wept,  till  she  knew  there  was 
no  hope  ;  and  she  laid  herself  down  and  wept  again,  and  spoke 
no  word  till  the  golden  sun  had  sunk  to  rest  beyond  the  west- 
ern billows,  and  the  mournful  moon  looked  down  from  the  blue 
and  silent  heaven  upon  the  woody  plains  and  solitary  hills. 

And  the  good  lord,  her  father,  brought  the  wise  men  from 
town,  and  village,  and  castle.  The  white-bearded  gatherer  of 
the  painted  herbs ;  the  fairy-woman,  with  her  witnered  face 
and  red  mantle  ;  the  doctor,  with  his  looks  of  raelancnoly  wis- 
dom, from  the  great  town,  were  brought  to  the  couch  of  the 
weeping  bride  ;  but  nono  could  cure  the  sad  sickness  of  her 
heart,  or  case  her  sorrow.  ^  , 

And  a  great  war  arose  in  Desmond.  Earl  Gerald  s  cousin 
usurped  the  princedom,  saying  that  tho  Desmond  had  ctied,  per- 
chance by  the  steel  of  some  vengeful  rival,  or  by  the  plotting  or 
the  En'^'lish  king— he  cared  not  which— but  that  he  himself  was 
next  in  succession.  But  the  followers  of  tho  young  earl  knew 
better,  and  believed  that  he  was  in  Fairyland,  and  would  return 
to  his  blithe  castlos  once  more,  and  so  they  would  not  submit. 
Then  battles  were  fought,  plains  were  ravaged,  and  towns 
sacked;  aud  thus  they  continued  till  another  moon  shone  out 
with  its  silver  crescent  upon  the  scenes  of  their  contention. 

The  loyal  army  of  the  young  prince  passed  one  day  through 
the  hoary  town  of  Kilmallock,  with  their  shrill  war-pipes  playing 
before  them,  and  their  brave  banners  waving,  and  encamped 
upon  the  height  of  Cnoc  Sonna,  or  the  Hill  of  the  Moon,  from 
the  summit  of  which,  centuries  before,  ere  Patrick  lit  the  lamp 
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of  the  Gospel  in  the  land,  the  ancient  inhabitants  paid  their 
adorations  to  the  mild  Queen  of  the  Night.  And  the  sun  had 
eet,  and  all  had  composed  themselves  to  sleep,  save  the  sen- 
tinels around  the  foot  of  the  romantic  hill.  Many  a  rectless 
laugh  arose  from  the  watchers,  as  they  sat  around  their  blazing 
camp-fires  in  merry  converse, 

"  We  will  keep  our  own,"  said  Brown  Redmond,  a  wiry- 
lookmg  kern,  to  a  tall  gallowglass  who  sat  near— "  we  will  hold 
our  own  for  our  rightful  lord,  for  the  fairy-woman  of  Lough  Gur 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  would  come  back." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  gallowglass,  "  and  in  battle  we  will 
henceforth  lead  before  us  into  the  onset  the  gallant  steed  of  our 
young  prince,  caparisoned  in  his  war-trappings,  and  perchance 
the  Desmond  may  suddenly  appear  amongst  ua,  and  then  he 
would  soon  retake  his  own.  And  royally  would  he  reign  over 
the  fair  lands  of  Munster  with  his  young  bride.  But  they  say 
the  wise  man  and  the  leech  cannot  cure  her,  and  she  will  be 
dead  ere  her  lord  comes  back." 

"I  have  found  a  wise  man  who  can  cure  her,  and  tell  where 
the  Desmond  remains  in  thrall  too,"  said  Diarmid  of  the  Rock, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  "  and  that  man  is  Rowan  of  the 
White  Beard — the  Prophet  of  Kilmore.  They  say  he  has  power 
over  the  fairy  people,  and  over  death  too  ;  and  when  our  watch 
13  over  this  night  I  will  ride  to  his  home  amid  the  fores  b,  and 
take  him  to  the  castle  of  Kilmoodan  to  cure  our  young  lady." 

"  If  he  knows  the  right  leaf  upon  the  herb."  said  another,  "  he 
may  well  have  power  over  the  Good  People  ;  but  how  is  he  a 
prophet,  and  how  hath  he  got  power  over  death,  Diarmid  1" 

"  Oh  !"  Slid  Diarmid,  with  an  ironical  grin,  "  Theigeen  Ruadh 
believes  in  nothing  but  the  Good  People,  whom  I  cannot  relish 
since  they  took  away  our  prince  ;  and,  by  the  bright  cross  of 
my  sword  !  if  King  Doon  himself  came  within  reach  of  me  since 
they  did  that  bad  deed,  I  would  lop  oS  his  head,  as  I  did  to 
Saxon  Will  in  yesterday's  battle.  But  I  will  tell  you,  Theig- 
een, who  Rowan  of  the  White  Beard  is.  No  one  knows  his 
parentage,  for  he  was  found  by  a  young  girl,  just  after  he  was 
born,  beside  the  hill  of  Corrin  Beg,  wrapped  up  in  a  red  man- 
tle, with  no  one  nigh  to  claim  him.  The  girl  found  a  raven's 
akuU  beside  a  spring,  and,  filling  it  with  water,  gave  the  child  a 
drink,  and  so  he  became,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  a  prophet ;  for 
thou  knowest  that  he  who  drinks  his  first  draught  from  the 
skull  of  a  raven  can  pierce  the  future  with  keen  eyes,  and  fore- 
tell. But  his  power  over  death  1  Well,  he  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, with  a  stubborn  and  gloomy  heart,  and  was  shunned  by 
all,  for  no  one  liked  his  looks,  they  were  so  dark  and  melan- 
choly. But  at  last  he  married  a  young  girl  from  the  banks  of 
the  Feal.  When  their  first  child  was  born,  he  sent  for  a  monk 
to  Battevant  to  baptise  it.  He  sent  for  sponsors  ;  but  neither 
monk  nor  sponsors  came,  and  in  his  rage  and  sorrow  he  rushed 
from  his  house  into  the  wild  forest.  On  he  went  till  he  came  to 
a  broad  road,  that  he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  before — 
a  broad  straight  road  that  seemed  to  end  in  a  gigantic  chain  of 
blue  and  indistinct  mountains.  He  saw  a  strange  man,  with  a 
crafty  yet  lordly  look,  coming  along  right  before  him.  Some- 
thing told  Ronan  who  it  was. 

'"A  merry  morning  to  you,  P^onan,'  said  the  stranger. 

"  '  The  same  to  you,'  answered  Ronan  surlily. 

" '  Where  are  you  going  to  so  hastily,  my  brave  fellow  Y  asked 
the  man  again. 

" '  I'm  going  to  find  a  sponsor  for  my  child,'  answered  Ronan. 
"'Would  you  have  me?"  asked  the  man,  with  a  strange 
smile. 

" '  No  !'  exclaimed  Ronan,  stamping  his  foot  upon  the  ground. 
'  I  never  will  have  the  devil  as  sponsor  to  my  child,  and  thou 
art  he  !    Begone,  in  the  name  of  our  Blessed  Lady  !' 

"  And  so  the  devil  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire  ;  and  Ronan  went 
on  his  journey  once  more.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw 
something  shining  very  bright,  and  moving  towards  him  from 
afar  upon  the  road  ;  and  when  at  length  they  met,  Ronan  saw 
by  his  bright  wings  and  heavenly  face  that  it  was  an  angel. 

"  'Good  morrow,  Ronan,'  said  the  angel. 

"  '  Good  morrow,'  answered  Ronan  shortly. 

'"I  know  where  you  are  going,'  said  the  angel,  'so,  my 
good  Ronan,  will  you  take  me  as  sponsor  for  your  child  Y 


"  'No  !'  answered  Ronan,  'I  refused  the  devil  now,  and  will 
have  the  pride  and  glory  of  refusing  an  angel  also.' 

"  And  so  the  angel  rose  upon  his  bright  wings,  and  faded  from 
Ronan's  sight  into  the  blue  sky.  Well,  Ronan  went  on  till  he 
came  to  where  the  road  wound  up  the  side  of  one  of  those  great 
mountains.  He  looked  up,  and  there  he  saw  a  grey-haired 
warrior  in  golden  armour,  riding  down,  with  a  sharp  sword  in 
his  hand,  upon  a  snow-white  horse. 

"  '  Hail  to  thee,  Ronan,'  said  the  warrior,  in  a  mighty  voice, 
as  he  drew  near. 

" '  A  blessing  be  on  thee,  brave  soldier !'  answered  Ronau  fear- 
lessly. 

'■  *  Where  art  thou  journeying  Y  asked  the  warrior. 
"  '.For  a  sponsor  for  my  child,"  answered  Ronan. 
"  '  Wilt  thou  have  me  V  said  the  warrior. 
"  '  Who  art  thou  Y  asked  Ronan,  '  for  I  like  thy  war-eaten 
face.' 

"  '  My  name  is  Death,'  answerel  the  warrior. 

"  '  Yea,'  said  Ronan,  '  I  will  have  thee,  thou  brave  king !' 

"And  so  Ronan  went  back  to  his  dwelling,  with  Death  as  a 
sponsor  for  his  child.  And  Death  was  so  pleased  with  Ronan 
that  he  gave  him  power  to  know  his  approach,  and  sometimes 
to  avert  the  blow  of  his  mighty  weapon.  And  now,  comrades, 
here  comes  Garrett  of  the  Tower  with  two  men  to  hold  the  next 
watch,  and  I  will  away  to  Ronan  of  the  White  Beard,  and  take 
him  to  Kilmoodan  to  cure  my  lady." 

And  so  Ronan  of  the  White  Beard  was  brought  next  day  into 
the  presence  of  the  fair  Eileen.  The  roses  had  faded  from  her 
cheeks,  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  had  been  quenched  in  many 
tears  when  the  prophet  entered  her  bower.  Her  maids  sur- 
rounded her  couch  with  tears  sparkling  in  their  sorrowful  eyes, 
and  she  looked,  as  she  lay,  like  a  white  rose  in  the  midst  of  its 
dewy  companions. 

"  Hast  thou  come  to  bring  back  my  true  love  ?"  said  the  fair 
Eileen,  as  the  wise  doctor  entered. 

"No,  lady,"  answered  Ronan  of  the  White  Beard,  "but  I  have 
come  to  cure  thee  of  thy  sorrow,  and  tell  where  thynoblo  Gorald- 
ine  lies  in  thrall." 

"And  oh!  he  is  not  dead,"  exclaimed  Eileen  joyfully.  "I 
knew  it  could  not  be,  for  Death  himself  would  not  deprive  me 
of  my  love,  for  he  would  have  pitied  my  everlasting  sorrow." 

"Death  had  pity  upon  thee,  great  lady,"  answered  Runan, 
"  and  thy  husband  dwells  not  in  his  mansions,  but  lies  in  thrall 
in  the  great  palace  of  Cleena,  Fairy  Queen  of  Desmond.  She 
marked  thy  noble  young  lord  for  her  own — she  loved  him,  and 
took  him  on  the  night  of  his  briJal  awaj'  into  her  palace  of  Carrig 
Cleena,  by  the  haunted  shore  of  the  Blackwatar.  None  can  bring 
him  back  save  thee.  Go  thou  to  the  Fairy  Rock  of  Cleena,  and 
ask  the  great  queen  for  thy  husband,  and  perchance  she  may 
take  pity  on  thy  sorrows,  and  give  him  back.  She  may  refuse 
thee  first,  but  persist  in  thy  demand,  and  thy  brave  prince  wilU 
recurn  to  thee  and  his  broad  domains,  for  love  and  sorrow  such 
as  thine,  bright  lady,  will  conquer  all !" 

And  R  jnan  of  the  White  Beard  departed,  with  a  great  guer- 
don for  his  trouble,  and  fair  Eileen  lay  back  upon  her  c<juch 
and  bethought  how  she  might  touch  Queen  Cieena's  hea-rt  with 
pity,  and  regain  her  lost  love. 

"  We  cannot  go  to  the  fairy  palace  with  sword  and  spear  and 
the  waving  of  warriors'  banners,  and  force  the  queen  to  give 
back  my  love,"ske  said  to  her  favourite  maiden,  when  the  others 
had  left  her  bower  ;  "  but  thou  and  I  will  go  to  Carrig  Cleena,  my 
good  Oona,  and  I  will  bathe  its  foot  in  tears  till  the  heart  of  the 
Fairy  Queen  will  grow  soft  with  pity,  and  she'll  give  me  back  my 
bravo  Geraldine," 

But  the  lord  of  Kilmoodan  would  not  let  his  daughter  go  thus 
out  into  the  wild  forest  of  Moyallo,  far  away,  where  the  merci- 
less Englishman  had  power  ;  and  so  he  shut  her  up  in  her  bower, 
and  set  a  guard  upon  her  as  one  demented.  Yet,  for  love  is  a 
crafty  lord  and  a  strong,  fair  Eileen  blinded  the  watchfulness 
of  her  guards,  and  one  golden  sunset  stole  out  with  her  maid 
Oona  into  the  wild  forest.  On  they  went,  through  lonely  path- 
way, green  glade,  and  flowery  dell,  but  the  loveliness  of  the 
forest  scenery  was  lost  upon  Eileen  and  her  maid,  for  their 
way  was  growing  weary,  and  they  had  yet  far  to  travel.  At 
length,  when  the  yellow  moon  had  ascended  high  over  the  peaks 


of  the  tall  Galtees,  they  beheld  a  forester's  little  hut  at  the 
bottom  of  a  solitary  hollow, 

"We  will  abide  here  for  the  night,  Oona,"  said  Eileen, 
"  and  the  good  forester  will  direct  ua  on  our  way  on  the  mor- 
row." 

But  the  poor  forester  had  also  been  an  outlaw,  and  the  ruth- 
less Englishman  had  shot  him  by  the  wall  of  Mallow,  and  so  in 
his  hut  they  found  but  his  weeping  wife  and  his  little  child.  She 
made  a  bed  of  soft  heather  and  brown  leaves  for  her  guests,  and 
there  they  slept  till  the  morning  sun  was  darting  his  red  beams 
through  the  gnarled  branches  of  the  great  forest  trees.  As  they 
went  upon  their  way  again,  deep  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  forest 
they  heard  a  rushing  and  strange  whirring  sound  behind  them  ; 
and,  looking  round,  beheld  a  dim  spiral  cloud  whirling  round 
and  round,  and  seeming  to  arise  from  the  path  on  which  they 
came.  The  cloud  faded  away,  and  there,  upon  the  path,  was 
the  white  fawn,  standing  still  and  motionless,  and  looking  upon 
them  with  her  wild  sinister  eyes.  They  hurried  on,  but  the 
white  fawn  followed  them,  until  Eileen,  turning  round,  held  up 
a  golden  cross — the  gift  of  her  Gerald — which  she  wore  around 
her  neck,  and  bade  the  fairy  fawn  to  be  gone  in  the  Holy  Name. 
And  the  fawn  vanished  between  the  mossy  trunks  of  the  giant 
trees  at  the  sight  of  the  potent  cross,  and  they  went  upon  their 
way  again,  till  at  length  the  grey  turret-like  boulders  of  Carrig 
Cleeua  appeared  before  them. 

They  built  a  little  hut  of  lithe  branches,  and  roofed  it  with  the 
forest  grass  and  fern  beside  the  river,  and  there  every  midnight 
fair  Eileen  came  forth  with  her  maid,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly, 
and  demanded  her  brave  bridegroom  from  the  Fairy  Queen 
Cleena.    But  Cleena  was  deaf  to  her  supplications. 

On  the  weird  night  of  All  Hallows,  when  the  tapers  were  lit 
in  honour  of  the  holy  saints  and  of  the  departed  souls  in  many 
a  castle  window,  when  the  little  lamp  burned  in  thelowly  hut  for 
the  same  purpose,  when  many  a  merry  Munster  youth  and  maid 
looked  love  from  their  bright  eyes  around  the  crackling  fire, 
and  when  the  capricious  people  of  Fairyland  were  abroad  in  vale 
and  forest,  holding  their  mysterious  gambols,  fair  Eileen  came 
before  the  Rock,  and  demanded  again,  with  many  a  tear  and 
moan,  her  husband  back  from  fairy  thrall.  Suddenly  the  stern 
lineaments  of  the  Rock  began  to  fade,  and  there  appeared  before 
her  wondering  eyes  a  great  and  gorgeous  palace,  with  its  stately 
towers  and  illuminated  windows.  Long  trains  of  nobles  and 
fair  ladies  passed  in  and  out  through  the  great  gate,  at  which  a 
number  of  guards  in  silver  armour  were  standing,  with  swords 
or  battle-axes  in  their  hands.  Eileen  stood  up  with  a  sudden 
resolution,  and  attempted  to  pass  through  the  gate,  but  the 
guards  crossed  their  arms  before  her,  and  told  her  that  no  mortal 
could  enter  there. 

"  Oh  !  let  me  in,  bravo  warriors  !"  she  cried,  "  and  your  great 
queen  will  have  pity  on  a  poor  maid,  and  give  her  back  her 
darling  husband  !" 

But  the  guards  still  kept  their  arms  crossed,  and  spoke  never 
another  word,  till  Eileen  could  bear  her  disappointment  no 
longer,  and  fell  at  the  gate  lifeless  in  a  swoon.  When  she  awoke 
she  looked  up  for  the  gay  palace,  but  nothing  appeared  before 
her  eyes  save  the  stern  and  silent  Rock. 

The  leaves  were  withered  in  the  forest,  the  golden  flowers  of 
Autumn  were  dead  and  gone,  and  the  hill-tops  were  grey  with  the 
biting  frosts ;  yet  still  night  by  night  did  the  fair  Eileen  come  forth 
from  her  little  hut  before  the  Rock,  and  supplicate  the  Fairy 
Queen  to  give  back  her  husband.  And  Christmas  was  drawing 
nigh,  and  the  merry  villagers  were  looking  forward  to  those  fes- 
tive days  with  gleeful  hearts,  yet  no  joy  found  its  way  to  the 
mournful  breasts  of  poor  Eileen  and  her  faithful  maid.  At 
length,  on  Christmas  eve,  when  the  blessed  light  was  burning 
in  many  a  rural  cot,  and  the  gleeful  children  thought  with  happy 
hearts  upon  the  morrow,  Eileen  went  forth  again  and  knelt  down 
in  tears  and  sighs  at  the  base  of  the  Fairy  Rock.  Suddenly  the 
"bright  palace  reareJ  itself  up  before  her,  with  the  gay  cavalcades 
moving  in  and  out,  and  the  tall  guards  standing  at  the  gate. 
Eileen  did  not  now  address  herself  to  the  guards,  but  burst 
forth  in  a  wild  lament  addressed  to  the  Fairy  Queen  ; — 


ELLEN'S  LAMENT  FOR  GERALD. 

By  loud  Avondhn, 

While  the  sweet  flowerets  blew, 
I've  moarned  for  my  Gerald  the  brown  Autama  through  ; 

And  Winter  frowns  lono 

On  Kilmore'a  mountain  zone, 
But  Cleena — still  Cleena  ne'er  heeded  my  moan  I 

How  sweet  fell  the  hours 

By  Kilmbodaa's  grey  towers, 
When  we  strayed,  ever  loving,  through  sweet  dells  and  bowers ! 

Ah  !  the  Winter  and  May 

Were  one  blissful  day, 
Ere  my  true-love  was  stolen  from  his  Eileen  away  I 

With  gems  of  red  gold 

Gleamed  his  mail  in  the  wold, 
As  we  sat  whore  the  lone  Druid  worshipped  of  old  > 

But  the  great  Fairy  Queen 

Passed  there  one  bright  e'en, 
And  she  looked  on  my  Gerald  and  loved  him  unaoen  ! 

On  our  sweet  bridal  night 

To  this  palace  of  light 
She  bore  him  away  by  the  spells  of  her  might ; 

And  she  keeps  him  in  thrall 

The  high  prince  of  her  hall — 
Thus  Cleena — fair  Cleena  ne'er  heedeth  my  call  ! 

#^ 

And  thus  I  must  weep 
By  Cleena's  grey  steep  ; 
Joy  faded,  hope  clouded,  and  sorrow  more  deep, 
Yet  firmer  and  true 
To  the  one  love  I  knew, 
Till  I  die  in  my  sorrow  by  loud  Avondbu  ! 
Scarcely  had  the  mournful  lament  of  Eileen  ceased,  when  tho 
great  portal  of  the  palace  was  thrown  open,  and  a  long,  glitter- 
ing, splendid  train  of  lords  and  beautiful  ladies  appeared, 
issuing  slowly  out  with  the  Fairy  Queen  at  tlxcir  head.  The 
glow  of  eternal  beauty  was  fresh  upon  her  face,  and  the  light  of 
the  ■  heavenly  stars  was  in  her  eyes,  as  she  moved  outward 
beneath  the  gate  to  the  spot  where  Eileen  knelt.    She  took  the 
iearful  suppliant  by  the  hand  and  raised  her. 

"Come,  thou  faithful  maid,"  said  Queen  Cleena  in  a  low, 
dulcet  voice—"  follow  me,  and  I  will  reward  thee  for  thy  con- 
stancy." 

And  she  led  Eileen  by  her  side  through  the  great  portals  of 
the  Fairy  Palace,  and  on,  and  on,  into  a  glorious  hall,  which 
was  soon  thronged  by  the  courtiers  in  their  gorgeous  dresses. 
A  clear  and  pleasant  light  filled  the  hall,  which  seemed  to 
emanate  from  no  particular  spot,  but  to  flow  out  from  the 
crystal  walls  and  roof  and  the  beautifully  carven  pillars.  Two 
golden  thrones,  blazing  all  over  with  innumerable  gems,  were 
reared  in  the  midst,  and  Eileen  almost  fainted  with  the  joyous 
rapture  of  her  heart  when  she  beheld  her  beloved  Gerald  seated 
upon  one.  But  he  knew  her  not,  and  Eileen  set  up  a  wild, 
wailing  cry  that  rang  through  tho  glittering  chambers  of  the 
palace  when  she  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  found  there  no  recog- 
nition of  her  presence.  Then  the  Fairy  Queen  took  a  white 
wand  from  the  throne,  and  touched  him  with  it  on  the  brow, 
and  the  intelligence  of  mortal  life  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
sprang  with  a  glad  bound  from  the  throne,  and  folded  hia 
beloved  bride  in  his  fond  arms. 

"And  now,"  said  Queen  Cleena,  "take  thy  choice,  O 
faithful  prince  !  between  the  glory  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  ' 
those  bright  halls,  and  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  and  short- 
lived joys  of  the  troublous  earth  !" 

"  I  will  take  the  green  earth,"  answered  the  Geraldino,  "and 
the  blithe  forests  and  halls  of  my  ancestral  domains,  and  I  will 
take  my  faithful  and  beautiful  bride  ;  and  should  misfortune 
come,  her  love  will  console  me  in  my  sorrow." 

And  the  Desmond  took  his  fair  Eileen  by  the  hand,  and  she, 
smiling  between  love  and  joy  and  fear,  led  him  down  the  gor- 
geous hall,  and  out  through  tho  diamond-spangled  gate,  free 
from  fairy  thrall,  into  the  world  of  mortals  once  more. 

And  tho  usurper  gave  up  his  claim  when  the  rightful  prince  ! 
returned,  and  the  Geraldino  and  his  beautiful  bride  held  revel  j 
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again  in  their  blithe  and  merry  castles.  Through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  fair  Munster  the  Christmas  revels  were  re- 
newed, and  the  blithesome  games  played  night  after  night,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  gleeful  harp  and  martial  pipe  arose  in  town 
and  tower,  all  in  joy  at  the  return  of  the  brave  Desmond.  And 
many  an  after  year  joy  reigned  through  the  land,  for  the 
Geraldine  and  his  bride  ruled  with  a  mild  sway  that  brought 
security  and  peace  to  cot  and  castle,  and  happiness  and  plenty 
to  all. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


BY  ARTANE. 

Pull  down  the  blinds,  shut  out  the  cold, 

Draw  closer  round  the  Christmas  log  ; 
Let  sonaa  be  sung  aud  tales  be  told — 

No  grief  or  care  the  heart  should  clog. 
Let  every  face  rel^ect  delight, 

And  every  heart  feel  young  again  ; 
The  friends  we  love  are  hero  to-night 

To  join  us  in  the  glad  refrain. 
The  passing  hours  let  mirth  enhance, 

Awaken  music's  witching  strain, 
And  as  we  watch  the  giddy  dance 

We'll  feel  as  boys  and  girls  again. 

Some  locks  now  show  the  marks  of  time 

That  once  were  fresh  as  Summer's  bloom, 
Yet  lives  within  the  heart  the  rhyme 

That  laughed  at  all  the  ills  of  doom. 
The  change  alone  is  that  outside. 

Brought  on  by  worldly  strife  aud  care  — 
The  eye  retains  its  former  pride, 

The  heart  keeps  friendship  still  throned  there. 
And  thus  we  never  can  grow  old. 

Nor  of  time's  passage  swift  complain  ; 
For  as  the  children's  years  unfold 

We  feel  ourselves  grow  young  again. 

We  had  our  dream-sweet  opening  time 

Of  hope  and  joy,  of  bud  and  bloom  ; 
And  though  we  yet  are  in  our  prime, 

To  younger  faces  give  we  room. 
To  watch  the  love-awakening  glance 

That  from  bright  eyes  will  shyly  start. 
Can  bring  back  days  of  fond  romance 

And  rouse  the  old  fire  in  the  heart. 
Though  some  may  say  'tis  commonplace 

To  practise  Christmas  games  of  old. 
More  pleasing  far  one  smiling  face 

Than  ten  with  features  dull  and  cold. 

And  then  what  joy  in  Christmas  gifts, 

As  young  hearts  bound  at  double-knocks  ! 
Though  fast  the  map  of  Europe  shifts. 

They  heed  not  rise  or  fall  of  stocks. 
The  elder  girls  look  shyly  where 

So  tempting  hangs  the  mistletoe. 
While  we  on  pretence  turn  our  chair 

As  scenes  come  back  of  long  ago. 
See  Mary  laughing  at  the  fun — 

She  sweetly  smiles  into  your  face, 
Reminding  you  of  what  you've  done 

Que  Christmas  at  a  certain  place. 

Come,  gather  closer  round  the  fire. 

And  let  the  mirth  increasing  flow  ; 
Contented  hearts  can  ne'er  desire 

That  youthful  pulses  should  be  slow. 
For  sorrows  ever  come  too  soon, 

And  years  bring  troubles  in  their  train  ; 
So  pass  the  glass  and  bl^ss  the  boon 

That  still  can  make  us  young  again. 
Then  here's  to  Christmas  of  the  soul. 

With  all  its  fun  and  ancient  grace  ! 
And  when  at  length  we  reach  life's  goal. 

In  Heaven  may  all  hud  resting  place  ! 


THE  BABOUSHKA. 

A   RUSSIAN   CHRISTMAS  LEGEND. 
By  Patrick  Bardan, 

On  last  Christmas  eve  our  family  circle  was  drawn  around 
the  parlour  fire,  and  Aunt  Dora  read  to  us  the  "  Adventures  of 
Santa  Glaus"  from  a  richly  bound  annual  which  she  had  pur- 
chased on  that  very  morning.  I  remember  how  the  eyes  of  the 
little  ones  glowed  with  hope  and  joy  as  she  concluded  in  these 
words:  "On  next  Christmas  morning  Santa  Claus  will  again 
visit  the  homes  of  young  folk,  and  dispense  his  gifts  according 
to  the  merits  of  each  child." 

*'  Now,  Brother  Simon,"  said  Aunt  Dora  when  she  closed  the 
book,  "  you  are  a  great  traveller,  but  have  you  heard  or  met 
with  any  legend  of  a  like  nature  to  rival  the  one  I  have  been 
reading  1" 

"  Well,  yes,"  replied  my  uncle  ;  "during  my  travesJa  through 
Russia  I  met  with  a  curious  tradition  which  1  think  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  your  Franco-English  legend  of  Santa 
Claus." 

"  Will  you  be  pleased  to  tell  it  to  us,  then  1" 
My  uncle  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 
When  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  there 
came  wise  men  from  the  East  in  search  of  the  Christ-child.  It 
was  night  when  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  city,  and  at  every 
tent  and  dwelling  which  they  met  with  on  their  journey  they 
called,  saying  : 

"  Come  with  us  !  we  have  seen  the  Saviour's  star  in  the  East, 
and  go  to  worship  him." 

But  no  one  seemed  to  notice  them. 

At  length  an  old  woman,  the  Baboushka,  answered  them, 
saying  : 

"  I  will  go  ;  but  now  I  have  to  partake  of  supper,  and  to  clean 
and  set  my  house  in  order.  When  these  things  are  done  I  will 
follow  and  find  Him." 

Hours  elapsed  before  her  work  was  completed  ;  and  when  she 
went  forth  the  three  kings  had  passed  on  their  way  across  the 
desert,  and  the  guiding  star  shone  no  more  in  the  darkened 
heavens.  However,  she  continued  on  her  journey,  in  what 
direction  she  could  not  tell,  until,  tired,  hungry,  and  sleepy, 
she  sank  exhausted  on  the  ground. 

When  she  awoke  it  was  still  dark,  but  she  found  that  a  total 
change  had  came  over  her  during  her  slumbers.  She  no  longer 
felt  wearied,  or  hungry,  or  cold,  but  some  unknown  power  com- 
pelled her  to  keep  travelling. 

She  never  found  the  Christ-child,  but  she  is  living  and 
searching  for  Him  still.  She  hopes  that  in  every  good  child  on 
whom  she  lavishes  her  gifts  she  may  find  Him  whom  through 
selfishness  she  neglected  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  but 
is  doomed  to  eternal  disappointment. 

By  an  irrevocable  decree  she  is  made  to  travel  two  hours 
before  the  rising  sun,  and  it  is  only  on  Christmas  morning  she 
is  allowed  to  make  herself  visible.  On  that  morning  sho  dresses 
the  tree,  and  fills  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  every  good  child 
with  nice  presents. 

In  Russia,  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing, the  children  are  awakened  by  the  cry  of  "Behold  the 
Babouskha,"  and  instantly  every  one  of  them  jumps  out  of  bed, 
hoping  to  see  her  before  she  vanishes. 

There  is  a  moral  attached  to  the  legend,  which  I  consider 
very  appropriate.  It  is  this  :  When  God  calls  us  throucth  His 
ministers,  and  we  delay  the  summons  in  order  to  secure  our 
temporal  concerns,  we  are  very  likely  to  suffer  for  tho  neglect 
in  darkness  and  disappointment  for  all  eternity. 


THE  TONES  AND  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE; 

In  the  December  of  1797  the  indefatigable  Wolfe  Tone  had 
several  interviews  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  in  the  un- 
j  clouded  dawn  of  his  glory.  The  object  the  great  Irish  organiser 
;  and  diplomatist  had  in  seeking  those  interviews  was  to  urge  on 
I  the  already  famous  and  powerful  general  the  project  of  an  in- 
!  vasion  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  English  and 
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erecting  an  Irish  republic.  Napoleon  seems  at  first  to  have 
been  impressed  with  the  idea,  at  least  while  under  the  magnetic 
influence  of  its  originator.  Afterwards  helwavered  ;  and  finally, 
following  the  dictates  of  his  own  ambition,  ho  adopted  instead  the 
rash  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  which  ho  reaped  neither  success  nor 
honour.  Long  years  afterwards,  when  pining  in  captivity  on 
the  lonely  rock  of  St.  Helena,  he  acknowledged  the  tremendous 
error  he  had  made,  and  freely  admitted  that  he  might  have 
changed  the  whole  course  of  European  history  as  well  as  averted 
his  own  miserable  fate  if  he  had  acted  on  Tone's  views.  Of  those 
interviews,  Tone,  in  the  diary  written  for  his  family,  gives  the 
following  interesting  account,  modestly  keeoing  himself  in  the 
background,  after  his  wont  :— 

"  December  21.— General  Deaaix  brought  Lewines  and  me  this 
morning  and  introduced  us  to  Bonaparte,  at  his  house  in  the 
Uue  Chantereme.  He  lives  in  the  greatest  simplicity;  his 
house  IS  small,  but  neat,  and  all  the  furniture  and  ornaments 
in  the  most  classical  taste.  He  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  hi^h, 
slender,  and  well  made,  but  stoops  considerably  ;  he  looks  at 
least  ten  years  older  than  he  is,  owing  to  the  great  fatigues  he 
underwent  m  his  immortal  campaign  of  Italy.  His  face°i8  that 
of  a  profound  thinker,  but  bears  no  marks  of  that  great  enthu- 
siasm and  unceasing  activity  by  which  he  has  been  so  much 
diatingnishod.  It  is  rather,  to  my  mind,  the  countenance  of  a 
mathematician  than  of  a  general.  Ho  has  a  fine  eye,  and  a 
great  firmness  about  the  mouth  ;  he  speaks  low  and  hollow. 

•  !"t!-  manner  and  figure.  We  had  not  much  discourse 

with  him,  and  what  little  there  w;i3  was  between  him  and  Lew- 
ines, to  whom,  as  our  ambassador,  I  gave  the  pas.  We  told 
him  that  Teunant  was  about  to  depart  for  Ireland,  and  was  ready 
to  charge  himself  with  his  orders  if  he  had  any  to  give.  He 
desired  us  to  bring  him  the  same  eveuin?,  and  so  we  took  our 
leave.  In  the  evening  we  returned  with  Tennant,  and  Lewines 
had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  him— that  is  to  say,  Lewines 
mccmed  him  a  good  deal  on  Irish  affairs,  of  which  he  appears  a 
good  deal  uninformed  ;  for  example,  he  seems  convinced  that 
our  population  is  not  more  than  two  millions,  which  is  nonsense. 
IJonaparte  listened,  but  said  very  little.  V/hen  all  this  was 
finished,  he  desired  that  Tennant  might  put  off  his  departure  for 
a  few  day3,and  then,  turning  to  me,  asked  whether  I  was  not  an 
adjutant-general.  To  which  T  answered  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  attached  to  General  Hoche  in  that  capacity.  He  then 
asked  me  where  I  had  learned  to  speak  French.  To  which  I 
replied  that  I  had  learned  the  little  that  I  knew  since  my 
arrival  m  France,  about  twenty  mouths  ago.  He  then  desired 
US  to  return  the  next  evening  but  one,  at  the  same  hour,  and 
so  we  parted. 

"December  23.— Called  this  evetiing  on  Bonaparte,  by  ap- 
pointment, with  Tennant  and  Lewines,  and  saw  him  for  about 
five  minutes.  Lewines  gave  him  a  copy  of  the  memorials  I  de- 
livered to  the  Government  in  February,  179G  (nearly  two  years 
ago),  and  which,  fortunately,  have  been  well  verified  in  every 
material  fact  by  everything  that  has  taken  place  in  Ireland 
since.  Healso  gave  him  Taylor's  map,  and  showed  him  half  a 
dozen  of  Heche's  letters,  which  Bonaparte  read  over.  He 
then  desired  us  to  return  in  two  or  three  days,  with  such  docu- 
ments relating  to  Ireland  as  we  were  possessed  of  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  that  Tennant  should  postpone  his  departure.  We 
then  left  him.  His  manner  is  cold,  and  he  speaks  very  little  : 
It  13  not,  however,  so  dry  as  tliat  of  Hoche,  but  seems  rather  to 
proceed  from  languor  than  anyt^hing  else.  He  is  perfectly 
civil  however,  to  us  ;  but,  from  anything  we  have  yet  seen  or 
heard  from  hira,  it  is  impossible  to  augur  anything,  good  or  bad. 

January  13.— Saw  Bonaparte  this  evening  with  Lewines, 
who  delivered  him  a  whole  sheaf  of  papers  relative  to  Ireland, 
including  my  two  memorials  o6  1795,  great  part  of  which  stands 
good  yet.  After  Lewines  had  had  a  good  deal  of  discourse  with 
him,  1  mentioned  the  affair  of  M'Kenna,  who  desires  to  be  em- 
ployed as  secretary.  Bonaparte  observed  that  he  believed  the 
world  thought  he  had  fifty  secretaries,  whereas  he  had  but  one  • 
of  course  there  was  an  end  of  that  business  ;  however,  he  bid 
me  see  what  the  man  was  fit  for,  and  let  him  know.  I  took  this 
opportunity  to  mention  the  desire  all  the  refugee  United  Irish- 
^"^^^^^  ^ad  to  bear  a  part  in  the  expedition,  and  the 
utility  they  would  be  of  in  case  of  a  landing  in  Ireland.  He 


answered  that  they  would  all  be  undoubtedly  employed,  and 
desired  me  to  give  him  in,  for  that  purpose,  a  list  of  their  names. 
Finally,  I  spoke  of  myself,  telling  him  that  General  Desaix  had 
informed  me  that  I  was  carried  on  the  tableau  of  the  '  Armoe 
d'Angleterre' ;  ho  said,  '  I  was.'  I  then  observed  that  I  did  not 
pretend  to  be  of  the  smallest  use  to  him  whilst  we  were  in 
Prance,  but  that  I  hoped  to  be  serviceable  to  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  ;  that  I  did  not  give  myself  to  him  at  all  for  a 
military  man,  having  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  experience 
that  would  justify  me  in  charging  myself  with  any  function. 
'  Mais  vous  otes  brave,'  said  he,  interrupting  me.  I  replied 
that  when  the  occasion  presented  itself  that  would  appear. 
'  Eh  bien,'  said  he,  '  cela  suflit.'    We  then  took  our  leave." 

After  Tone's  death  Bonaparte  for  some  years  was  too  deeply 
engaged  otherwise,  it  would  appear,  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
family  left  by  the  man  who  had  so  strongly  impressed  him. 
Some  appeals  were  made  to  him  for  provision  for  Tone's  family, 
but  they  were  unheeded ;  yet  in  1803,  long  after  the  last  of 
those  appeals,  and  when  everyone  thought  he  had  forgotten  the 
whole  subject,  he  suddenly  granted  Mrs.  Tone  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  1,200  livres  for  herself,  and  400  apiece  for  her  three 
children  until  each  reached  the  age  of  twenty. 

At  a  later  period  Mrs.  Tone,  who  had  a  mother's  anxiety  to 
open  a  career  for  her  son,  sought  a  brief  interview  with  Napo- 
leon as  he  drove  through  the  terrrace  gate  of  St.  Germain's  on 
his  way  to  a  hunt.  She  wished  to  call  his  attention  to  her  boy, 
with  a  view  to  getting  him  a  commission  in  the  French  service. 
She  brought  with  her  a  memorial,  and  a  book  written  by  young 
Tone.    Her  description  of  that  interview  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Very  soon  the  carriage,  with  the  emperor  and  empress, 
drove  into  the  circle  ;  the  horses  were  changed  as  quick  as 
thought,  but  I  stepped  up  and  presented  the  book  and  memorial. 
He  took  them,  and  handing  the  book  to  his  ecuycr,  opened  the 
paper.  I  have  said  it  commenced  by  recalling  Tone  to  his  me- 
mory. When  he  began,  he  said  '  Tone  !'  with  an  expressive 
accent — 'I  remember  well.'  He  read  it  all  through,  and  two 
or  three  times  stopped,  looked  at  me,  and  bowed  in  reading  it. 
When  he  had  finished,  he  said  to  me,  *Now  speak  to  me  of 
yourself.'  I  hesitated,  for  I  was  not  prepared  for  that  question, 
and  took  small  interest  in  the  subject.  He  proceeded,  'Have 
you  a  pension  V  I  said  I  had.  '  Is  it  sulficient  1  do  you  want 
any  extraordinary  succour  V  By  this  time  I  had  recovered 
myself,  and  said  '  that  his  majesty's  goodness  left  me  no  per- 
sonal want ;  that  all  ray  cares,  all  my  interest  in  life,  were 
centred  in  my  child,  whom  I  now  gave  up  to  his  majesty's 
service.'  He  answered,  '  Be  tranquil  then  on  hia  account.'  I 
perceived  a  little  half  smile  when  I  said  '  My  child  ;'  I  should 
have  said  my  son  ;  I  knew  it,  but  forgot.  He  had  stopped  so 
long  that  a  crowd  had  gathered,  and  were  crushing  on.  They 
drove  in  the  guard,  and  there  came  a  horse  very  close  to  me  ;  I 
was  frightened,  and  retiring,  but  he  called  me  to  stay  where  I 
was — '  Beste:s  !  rentez  la !'  Whether  it  was  for  my  safety,  or 
that  he  wanted  to  say  more,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  more  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  for  the  noise.  I  was  close  to  the  carriage  door, 
and  the  guards  on  horseback  quite  close  behind  me,  and  indeed 
I  was  trembling.  He  saluted  the  people,  and  directed  that  two 
Napoleons  apiece  should  be  given  to  the  old  women,  and  women 
with  little  children,  who  were  holding  out  their  hands.  He 
then  drove  on,  and,  in  going,  nodded  to  me  two  or  three  times 
with  affectionate  familiarity,  saying,  '  Your  child  shall  be  well 
naturalised. '  I  crossed  instantly  where  the  carriage  had  stood  ; 
the  closing  guards  covered  my  retreat,  and  I  got,  by  a  by  path 
of  the  forest,  home  in  quiet,  by  another  gate." 

Two  days  after  Mrs.  Tone  had  spoken  to  him,  Napoleon  sud- 
denly galloped  into  the  courtyard  of  the  cavalry  school  of  St. 
Germain,  where  young  Tone  was  pursuing  his  studies,  and 
which  place,  it  had  been  often  remarked,  he  never  visited  as 
he  did  the  infantry  school  at  St.  Cyr.  The  emperor  reviewed 
the  cadets  drawn  up  on  parade.  "  He  stopped,"  says  Mrs. 
Tone,  "  before  my  son,  and  asked  the  general  if  he  was  not  a 
young  Irishman,  looked  at  him  a  little  while,  and  passed  on. 
The  general  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  made  inquiries 
about  him,  and  that  he  had  spoken  of  Monsieur  Tone  as  he  de- 
served." Eventually  young  Tone  received  his  commission  as 
sub-lieutenant  of.cavalry,  took  part  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  from 
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1812,  distinguished  himself,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  retired  to  the  United 
States,  where  ho  and  his  mother  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
days. 


THE  SLEEVEEN. 


By  Thomas  Sherlock, 

Chapter  XX. — (Continued), 
Denis  Dillon  was  in  no  mood  for  mirth.  His  first  desire, 
on  learning  of  the  approach  of  many  of  his  former  neigh- 
bours, was  to  shun  their  presAice — to  fly  afar  from  what  pro- 
mised to  be  a  scene  of  hilarity,  every  sound  of  which  he  felt  would 
jar  upon  his  ear.  By  a  great  effort,  however,  he  controlled  that 
desire  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  pure  good  nature  and  good 
feeling  towards  himself  which  not  only  brought  these  people 
together  but  disposed  them  to  light-hearted  merriment  also  ; 
and  he  resolved  to  stay  for  their  greetings,  and  to  make  as  much 
pretence  to  cheerfulness  as  lay  within  his  power. 


Kearneys'  dwelling.  Yet  they  seemed  only  to  give  old  Jer  su- 
preme satisfaction,  if  one  might  judge  from  his  next  remark, 
which  was  a  hearty,  "  More  power,  boys !  we'll  rise  the  roof  off 
the  house  to-night." 

Something  still  seemed  wanting  to  his  perfect  happiness  ;  for 
he  looked  inquiringly  around  as  if  in  quest  of  a  desirable  but 
missing  feature  of  the  scene  ;  and  finally  jerked  out : 
Where's  the  mother  an'  Nelly  i" 

"Inside,"  Denis  answered. 

Jer  Kearney  at  once  surrendered  him  to  his  friends,  and 
elbowed  his  own  way  out  of  tlie  throni;.  He  was  met  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber  by  his  daughter,  whose  face,  save  tliat  its 
bloom  was  somewhat  paled,  bore  no  trace  of  her  previous  agita- 
tion. 

"  Where's  the  mother  ?  she  ought  to  be  here,"  Jer  said. 

"Whisht!"  responded  Nelly,  her  finger  to  her  lip,  "she's 
wake  an'  tired,  an'  wants  a  rest.    Let  her  alone  for  a  bit !" 

With  a  half  snort  of  dissatisfaction  Jer  Kearney  turned  away 
towards  where  Denis  Dillon  wy,s  receiving  wholesale  congratu- 
lations, and  suflering  his  hand  to  be  snatched  and  pressed  by 
one  after  another. 


'  He  seated  himself  on  a  broken  part  of  the  parapet,  whence  he  could  have  a  fair  tjew  of  part  of  the  road  in  the  glen." 


Small  time  was  given  him  to  decide  ;  for  presently  Jer  Kear- 
ney sprang  across  his  own  threshold,  and  with  a  shout  of 
"  Failte  !  failte,  Dinny  !  cead  mile  failte,  mo  bouchal !"  he  seized 
both  hands  of  the  young  man,  and  squeezed  and  shook  them 
vigorously,  more  than  once  ejaculating,  "  An'  how  are  you  / 
hearty  an'  gay  as  ever,  eh  ?" 

"Well  an'  hearty,  thank  you  kindly,  Jer." 

Immediately  Denis  was  the  centre  of  a  crowd,  each  of  whom, 
male  and  female,  was  anxious  to  appropriate  him,  if  only  for  a 
moment ;  but  J er  Kearney  still  held  possession  of  him,  and 
without^  releasing  his  hands  cried  out,  "A  cheer  for  Dinny 
Dillon,"  which  was  answered  by  a  prolonged  uproar  of  dehght. 
Before  it  had  quite  subsided,  the  host  was  heard  to  yell 
above  the  din,  "A  groan  for  Fat  Kit!"  which  elicited  the 
moat  discordant  and  hideous  noises  ever  heard  within  the 


'—(See  page  812.) 

"  Here  !  some  o'  you,"  roared  Jer,  "  clear  the  middle  o'  the 
floore  till  we  have  a  dance  !" 

In  a  trice  the  necessary  space  was  laid  bare  by  a  dozen  pairs  of 
willing  hands. 

"  Stand  around  there  out  o'  the  way,"  continued  the  host, 
"  till  the  two  best  dancers  in  the  parish  take  the  floore.  Some 
o'  ye  open  them  windows  to  let  in  the  air.  Laive  that  dooro 
alone,  you  omadhawn — isn't  it  more  air  we  want  ?  Bad  soran 
to  ye  !  why  don't  ye  give  the  fiddler  a  sate  ?" 

He  caught  his  daughter's  hand,  pulled  her  into  the  open 
space,  darted  at  Denis,  dragged  him  over,  and  wound  up  by 
exclaiming  : 

"Stand  up  there  afore  her,  Dinny,  an' let  us  see  how  soople 
you  are  !  Sthrike  up  your  best,  Billy  Flynn  !  Tare-an-a>'es  1 
won't  we  have  sport  to-night !"  " 
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Fatigued  with  his  unwonted  excitement,  the  usually  sedate 
farmer  sought  a  seat  in  a  corner,  whence  he  meant  to  enjoy  the 
treat  in  store  for  him. 

The  dance  had  but  little  more  than  begun  when  Tim  Quinn, 
agitated  and  perspiring,  appeared  on  the  scene.  To  his  great 
vexation  many  stopped  and  accosted  him  ;  but  he  finally 
contrived  to  plant  himself  nigh  where  Denis  must  pass 
in  crossing  in  the  dance,  and  where  a  whisper  must  reach  his 
ear.  For  the  friendly  little  man,  though  he  had  resolved  to 
run  the  risk  incidental  to  warning  Denis,  did  not  want  to  in- 
crease that  risk  by  making  the  whole  pariah  aware  of  his  action, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  had  he  announced  his  tidings  aloud. 
Soon  came  the  opportunity  he  sought.  As  Denis  tripped  up 
almost  against  him,  Tim,  with  a  face  full  of  significance,  rapidly 
and  energetically  whispered : 

"  Run !  the  peelers  are  afther  you  agen  for  shootin'  at  Clinch !" 

To  say  that  the  young  man  was  amazed  by  this  piece  of  intel- 
ligence would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  sensations.  A 
hundred  rushed  to  his  brain,  but  from  among  them  two  sprang 
forward  to  the  front — escape  first,  and  afterwards  revenge  ! 

Still  he  did  not  pause  in  the  dance  ;  whereat  Tim  worked 
himself  into  a  positive  fever  of  anxiety  and  remorse.  He  had 
not  at  first  made  such  haste  as  he  might  have  in  coming  to 
Kearney's ;  believing  he  had  set  the  police  astray,  he  had  allowed 
darkness  to  overtake  him  ;  but  looking  behind  on  his  way  he 
had  caught  a  glimpse  of  shining  steel  aloft  in  the  air,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  he  instinctively  divined.  Therefore,  knowing  that 
even  moments  were  precious,  his  anxiety  increased  as  moment 
after  moment  Hew  by,  and  Denis  Dillon  went  on  dancing. 

Presently  the  latter  crossed  again  to  Tim,  and  whispered  irith- 
out  pausing  in  his  steps  :  ^ 

"  Where  are  they  ?" 

"  At  the  very  doore  by  this,"  was  the  low-breathed  respontfe, 
followed  by  a  smothered  groan. 

Denis  caught  and  turned  his  partner,  bringing  the  dance  to  an 
end. 

"  Is  it  tired  ye  are  already?"  Jer  Kearney  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise, and  coming  forward. 

Denis  energetically  whispered  to  him  : 

"The  peelers  are  afther  me  agen,  it  seems.    They're  just  at 
the  doore.    Make  them  come  in." 
To  Tim  he  gave  directions  thus  : 

"  When  they're  in,  mind  an'  shut  the  doore,  lock  it,  throw  the 
kay  on  the  floore,  an'  lave  the  rest  to  me. " 
Turning  to  the  fiddler  he  exclaimed  : 

"Billy  Flynn,  can  you  scrape  nothing  betther  than  that? 
Give  us  'Jig  Polthogue'  or  '  Skiver  the  Quilt,'  an'  put  life  in  it, 
man.    Stir  your  efbow,  an'  don't  be  fallin'  asleep  over  it 

Brief  as  was  the  time  taken  up  by  this  little  interlude,  several 
ou-lookers  noticed  it,  but  were  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
it  then.  In  a  little  while,  however,  they  were  able  to  give  a 
close  guess.  But  as  many  of  the  party  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  pleasant  chat  and  banter,  it  was  only  when  the 
fiddler  was  called  on  for  a  livelier  display  of  his  powers  that 
they  became  aware  of  a  cessation  in  the  dance. 

Billy  Flynn,  having  beenleft  a  choice,  selected  the  inspiriting 
"  Skiver  the  Quilt"  for  his  operations,  and,  smarting  like  an 
author  under  the  imputation  of  dulness,  sent  the  wild  melody 
flying  from  the  strings  at  a  speed  which  fairly  electrified  his 
audience,  many  of  the  men  among  whom,  unable  to  contain 
themselves,  gave  vent  to  ringing  whoops  of  mad  delight, 
while  Nelly  and  Denis  again  took  their  places  for  the  jig.  And 
just  at  this  moment,  to  the  consternation  of  nearly  all  assem- 
bled. Constable  Phibbs  and  his  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  ap- 
peared at  the  door  from  the  outer  darkness.  The  constable 
strode  into  the  apartment ;  the  sub-constables  barely  passed 
the  threshold,  and  stood  with  shouldered  arms  in  front  of  the 
open  entrance. 

Jer  Kearney,  who  had  been  on  the  watch  for  this  very  epi- 
sode, hastened  forward,  all  smiles,  with  "  You're  welcome, 
aargint !    Come  in,  men  !" 

The  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  law  were  instantly  fixed 
on  Denis  Dillon  standing  apart  in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen. 
Phibbs  strode  over  to  him  without  responding  to  the  host's 
welcome.    The  other  policemen  followed  their  leader  ;  where- 


upon Tim  Quinn  seized  the  chance  afforded  to  him,  and 
promptly  but  unobtrusively  carried  out  his  instructions. 

Phibbs  laid  his  hand  on  Denis  Dillon's  shoulder,  saying  : 

"  I  arrest  you." 

"  What  for,  sargint  honey  ?"  the  young  man  inquired  in  good- 
humoured  derision. 

"  On  suspicion  of  shooting  at  with  intent  to  kill." 
"  Arrah,  kill  what  ?"  came  back,  still  derisively. 
"Mr.  Christopher  Clinch." 

"Let  none  o'  ye  be  frightened,  neighbours,"  Denis  said; 
"this  is  only  another  thrick  o' Fat  Kit's."  Then  to  the  con- 
stable :  "  Well,  sargint,  Nelly  an'  me  were  goin'  to  have  a  bit 
of  a  dance,  so  stand  back  a  minnit  till  we  finish  it.  Then  I'll 
go  wud  you  paiceable  an'  quiet." 

Phibbs  reflected  for  a  moment ;  and  fit  seemed  to  him  that 
the  allowance  of  so  small  a  favour  would  be  a  cheap  purchase  of 
non-resistance.  So,  taking  away  his  hand,  he  replied  in  hia 
grandest  manner  : 

"  I'll  give  you  any  indulgence,  prisoner,  that  doesn't  interfere 
with  the  performance  of  my  duty." 

He  retired  a  little  way  to  leave  room  for  the  dance. 

Denis  took  Nelly  Kearney's  hand  and  drew  her  to  a  place  on 
the  floor.  Then  he  faced  her  in  the  usual  way.  If  anyone  pre- 
sent had  remarked  that  now  their  position  was  transverse  to 
the  one  they  had  previously  occupied,  in  all  probability  the 
change  was  set  down  to  accident,  not  design.  Yet  it  was 
noticeable  enough  that  whereas  the  two  dancers  had  beenfaciiig 
'tlie  hearth  and  its  opposite  wall  respectively,  they  were  now 
wiih  their  eyes  turned  towards  the  side  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

Billy  Flynn  again  began  "  Skiver  the  Quilt."  Nelly  Kearney 
and  Denis  Dillon  did  their  best.  Their  neatest  and  most 
intricate  "steps"  were  displayed,  until  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
on-lookers  was  raised  to  the  highest  point,  and  even  the  austere 
Phibbs  relaxed  into  an  approach  to  pleasurable  feeling.  The 
peciple  by  degrees  gathered  close  around  the  dancers. 

- '  Stand  back  an'  give  us  [room,"  Denis  commanded,  waving 
hill  hand  imperiously  at  some  who  stood  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion. 

'  They  fell  back  at  once,  leaving  a  break  in  the  encircling  ring. 
J  Denis  Dillon  crossed  towards  this  break,  but,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  many,  pursued  his  course  far  beyond  what  the 
rhythm  of  the  music  and  the  laws  of  the  dance  allowed.  Even 
his  partner  was  perplexed  by  his  unauthorised  movement.  Un- 
heeding all,  Denis  went  on  his  way. 

In  another  moment  hia  intention  was  made  clear.  He  stopped 
by  the  small  open  window,  through  which  he  thrust  his  head 
and  shoulders  ;  and  before  even  a  finger  could  be  raised  to 
hinder  him  his  heels  had  followed  his  head,  and  ^he  had  disa^i- 
peared. 

A  wild  cheer  burst  from  tlie  peasants  within, 

Phibbs  sprang  to  the  window,  meaning  to  make  his  egress  in 
the  same  fashion  as  his  prisoner  had  done  ;  but  his  design  was 
frustrated  by  his  size.  None  but  a  compact  and  agile  man  such 
as  Denis  Dillon  was  could  well  have  got  through  ;  and,  besides, 
the  constable  had  his  carbine  in  hand,  and  his  cumbrous  belts 
nn  his  body.  Finding  himself  foiled,  he  wheeled  suddenly, 
shouting  : 

"  To  the  door,  men  !  run  !"  but  the  door  was  found  closed, 
and,  to  Phibbs's  great  vexation,  ib  was  locked  also,  although 
within  the  constable's  experience  he  had  never  before  met  a 
jjlain  farmer's  .door  that  bore  a  lock.  More  enraging  still,  the 
key  was  missing. 

"  Where's  the  key  ?"  he  roared. 

"  In  the  lock,"  simultaneously  answered  Nelly  Kearney  and 
her  father. 

"It's  not,"  snapped  Phibbs. 

"  Thry  the  floore,  then — may  be  it  fell  out." 

But  the  excited  people  were  now  crowding  around  the  door, 
unwittingly  preventing  a  search  being  made.  At  them  Phibbs 
thundered : 

"Stand  back  there,  all  of  ye !" 

It  took  some  time  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  ;  but  at  last  tho 
feat  was  accomplished,  and  the  key  was  found.  The  moment 
he  had  the  door  opened,  Phibbs  commanded  : 
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lef't!""'"^  with  mo,  Moran,  to  the  right;  ye  two  go  to  the 


Out  into  the  night  charged  the  constabulary,  and  out  after 
them  in  hot  haste  went  the  people,  Jer  Kearney  in  their  midst, 
all  strung  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  Only  two  remained 
of  the  throng— Nolly  Kearney,  who  was  trembling  from  the  in- 
tensity of  her  emotions,  and  for  the  moment  felt  herself  power- 
less ;  and  Tim  Quinn,  who,  notwithstanding  his  vehemence  of 
manner,  had  been  long  enough  in  a  lawyer's  office  to  learn  the 
wisdom  of  not  rushing  into  possible  danger  without  sufficient 
reason, 

Mrs,  Dillon  had  been  aroused  from  her  sleep  by  the  welcoming 
cheer  which  greeted  her  son,  and  had  lain  awake  in  tranquil  ioy 
throughout  the  scenes  that  followed  ;  the  merry  strains  of  Billy 
JJlynna  hddle  bemg  ample  explanation  for  her  of  what  was 
gom^  forward.  Their  cessation  and  the  ensuing  hubbub  she 
failed  to  understand  ;  and  at  length  she  rose  from  her  bed  to 
learn  the  cause.  She  put  her  head  to  the  door,  and  seeing  only 
Nolly  Kearney  and  Tim  Qainn  in  the  kitchen,  she  asked 
anxiously :  ' 

"  Is  anything  the  matther  V 

'♦No,  nia'am,"  Nelly  answered  quicky  ;  and  then,  to  set  the 
maternal  heart  at  ease,  she  was  guilty  of  uttering  on  the  spot 
the  following  pure  invention  :  "Only  the  neighbours  gone  out 
to  light  a  tar-barrel  at  the  cross  in  honour  o'  Dinny.  Lie  down 
again,  ma  am,  an'  I'll  be  sure  to  call  you  when  he  comes  back." 

Nelly's  fiction  completely  satisfied  the  feeble  old  woman,  who 
gladly  went  back  to  her  couch.    Then  the  girl,  turning  to  the 
:^r^m^'  gesticulating  fiercely  to  himself,  began  : 

"0  Tim  Quinn  !  is  this  thru©  V 
"  Is  what  thrue  ?" 
"  Did  he  fire  at  Clinch  ?" 

"Did  your  father's  ould  buck  goat  fire  at  Clinch?"  Tim 
questioned  back  defiantly. 

"Whisht!  she  might  hear  you,"  and  Nelly  pointed  to  the 
door  at  which  Mrs  Dillon's  head  was  shown  a  minute  before. 
"  He  13  innocent,  then  V' 

"As  innocent  as  my  last  babby  of  handlin'  a  razier"— bv 
which  last  word  the  little  man  meant  the  implement  precious  to 
those  who  shave  their  faces, 

' '  Thank  God  !    Do  you  think  they'll  ketch  him 
Do, you  think  they'd  ketch  lightnin'?"  quoth   Tim  in 
answer, 

"Thank  God  again!" 

r  ^®  f,!^  F""^  but  yourselves  V  was  whispered  into  the  room 
m  tones  that  caused  its  two  occupants  to  start,  and  wrung  from 
the  girl  a  suppressed  scream.  Turning  quickly  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  voice  came,  they  dimly  beheld  the  face  of  Denis  Dillon 
cautiously  protruding  into  the  room. 

"  Holy  Aigypt !"  Tim  Quinn  exclaimed  ;  and,  as  if  the  sight 
r,l  fTt^^'^u  T^M  ^'"^^^^  strength,  he  fell  into  a  seat,  and 
lay  stretched  back  like  one  on  the  verge  of  a  fainting  fit.  Nelly 
ii^earney  ran  to  Denia,  and  drew  him  in  while  replvin'^  "All 
gone  but  ourselves,"  ^"^  °' 

"Well,  bad  scran  to  me,  Dinny  Dillon,"  Tim  Qninn 
SE^'  '        ^""^  ^^^^  "  ^"'^         bate  Ban. 

*|  How  did  you  thrick  them  V  Nelly  inquired, 
"  Set  the- ould  mare  scamperiu'  off  along  the  road,  an'  lay 
down  beside  the  house  myself."  ^ 

«  ^i"^  Trenton,  in  continuation  of  hU  last  re  mark— 

and  Banagher  bates  the  divil !" 

"Come  here,  Tim  Quinn  !"  Denis  said  with  the  decisiveness 
ot  a  command,    "  Keep  an  eye  to  the  doore,  Nelly  T' 
Each  did  as  the  young  man  wished, 

"  Where's  Kit  Clinch  now  ?   I  want  to  spako  to  him.  At 
liome  { 

"No,  gone  over  to  The  Beeches," 
"  By  the  road  ?" 

?<«?-,',  ^°  ^''^^^      ^"^"^  ^'^o'"*^  cut  by  Carrlgaroc. 

Will  ho  be  home  to-night  ?" 
"  Yis  ;  he  tould  me  to  wait  for  him  " 
''  That'll  do.    Nelly !"  he  softly  called. 
She  came  to  him. 
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"  This  is  no  place  for  me  now,"  he  wont  on  hastily 
the  mother's  asleep. " 

"  She's  not,"  the  girl  replied, 

"  Go  in  an'  see,"  he  returned  impatiently,  "  an'  at  all  events 
say  a  few  words  to  her  if  she's  awake  to  keep  her  from  comin' 
out  till  I  get  off.  Keep  a  sharp  eye  to  the  doore,  Tim — look 
well  about  you  now  !" 

Impelled  by  the  energy  of  his  manner,  the  girl  and  the  little 
man  unhesitatingly  did  as  they  were  bidden. 

When  Denis  Dillon  had  thus  rid  himself  of  their  presence,  he 
flew  to  where  J er  Kearney's  gun  lay  suspended  by  the  wall ; 
seized  the  weapon,  caught  up  the  powder-horn  and  bag  of  shot 
that  hung  beneath  it,  and  muttering,  "  The  moon  will  soon  be 
up,"  he  leaped  to  one  of  the  still  open  windows,  out  of  which 
he  softly  dropped  the  implements  of  destruction.  He  had  barely 
done  so  when  Nelly  Kearney  returned  to  the  kitchen,  saying, 
"She's  dhropping  off  agen." 

"  Do  you  see  any  sign  o'  danger,  Tim  V  the  young  man 
asked, 
"No," 

"That'll  do.  Come  in  now.  You  must  stay  here.  It  won't 
do  for  you  to  be  seen  wud  me  now.  Good-bye,  Tim  !  I'm  in 
your  debt  for  friendship,  but  I'll  pay  you  some  time— if  I  don't 
die  soon,    God  be  wud  you,  my  thrue  heart !" 

He  wrung  the  hand  of  the  little  man  fervently.  Then, 
turning  to  the  girl,  with  inexpressible  tenderness  of  manner,  he 
said : 

"An'  you,  too,  Nelly— God  an'  his  holy  Mother  be  wud  you 
for  ever  an'  ever !" 

He  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it  with  all  his  strength; 
but,  though  every  finger  ached  in  that  unconsciously  hurtful 
grasp,  she  bore  the  pain  without  wincing.  There  were  tears 
coursing  down  her  cheeks,  truly,  but  not  from  that  cause.  She 
wept  for  that  in  a  moment  she  would  be  parted  from  her  love 
in  all  probability  for  ever. 

Denis  Dillon's  frame  shook  with  emotion,  and  hia  voice  waa 
thick  and  unsteady  as  he  uttered  the  final  words  : 

"  Good  bye,  Nelly  darlin' !  May  heaven  never  tire  o'  showerin' 
bloasin's  on  your  head  !  Good-bye  once  more,  darlin' — good- 
bye for  ever !" 

She  flung  her  hand  out  to  detain  him,  but  he  broke  away,  and 
ran  out  into  the  night — taking  care,  however,  to  close  the  door 
after  him.  She  would  have  followed,  calling,  "Denis !  Denis  !" 
but  Tim  Quinn  intercepted  her,  and  thus  unknowingly  aided 
the  half-mad  young  man  to  get  off  with  the  sinister  booty  ho 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  leave  outside. 

In  the  agony  of  the  moment  Nelly  Kearney  broke  into  a  pas- 
sion of  tears  on  finding  her  progress  arrested ;  and  when  in  a 
little  while  she  found  her  voice  it  was  to  say  : 

"  Heavenly  Father  !  he's  up  to  something— I  know  it  by  his 
eye.    Oh,  why  did  you  stop  me,  Tim  Qainu  1" 
To  which  the  little  man  only  responded  : 
"  Foolishness,  ghersha  !  what  would  he  be  up  to  V 
"Oh,  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  ;  but  something  it  is,  sure 
enough," 

An  instinct  impelled  her  to  lift  her  eyes  to  the  spot  where  her 
father's  gun  should  hang.  It  was  gone  !  And,  plainly  as  if  it  had 
been  told  to  her  in  so  many  words,  she  knew  on  the  instant  what 
her  lover's  purpose  was.  Her  heart  stood  still,  and  she  grew 
faint.  With  a  great  effort  she  conquered  her  weakness,  and 
ran  to  the  door.  She  peered  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  but 
without  result.  Denis  Dillon's  form  had  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  surrounding  darkness. 

What  should  she  now  do  ?  Whither  should  she  turn  for  aid  ? 
Alas !  her  secret  was  one  which  must  remain  buried  in  her  own 
breast.  Not  even  her  father  or  Denis's  mother  should  share  it 
— nor  Tim  Quinn,  his  tried  friend.  It  was  a  dreadful  know- 
ledge, that  could  be  imparted  to  none.  In  any  case,  what  cer- 
tainty had  she  that  her  surmise  was  correct  ?  To  her  own  soul 
she  admitted  that  it  must  be — that  it  was  ;  but  could  she  on 
such  self-evolved  evidence  speak  words  that  would  impeach 
him  to  whom  her  maiden  heart  had  surrendered  ?  Could  she 
indeed  speak  such  words  on  any  testimony,  however  conclusively 
convincing  ?  No,  She  must  bear  her  horrible  idea  alone  and 
in  silence. 
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Therefore  to  Tim  Quinn's  queries  she  responded  only  by 
moaning  "Oh,  oh!"  and  wringing  her  hands,  until  that  demon- 
strative personage,  being  elderly,  and  not  so  sensitive  to  female 
tears  as  m  the  days  of  his  early  manhood,  at  last  burst  out  with, 

You  re  an  aggravatin'  girl,  so  you  are,"  and  left  her  to  her  woe. 
And  presently  Nelly  Kearney  went  to  her  own  chamber,  and 
kneeling  before  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  imploringly 
besought  her  powerful  aid  in  this  dire  extremity. 

Meanwhile  Denis  Dillon  sped  along  through  byways  in  the 
darkness,  bearing  the  abstracted  gun  and  its  appurtenances. 
He  squeezed  the  bag  of  shot,  uttered  a  grunt  of  contempt,  and 
paused  to  think.  Soon,  however,  he  was  again  in  motion, 
but  in  another  direction.  He  bent  his  steps  towards  a  neigh- 
bouring sand  quarry,  got  down  into  it,  and  carefully  felt  on  the 
ground  with  his  hands.  He  raked  together  several  small  stones, 
selecting  by  touch  those  that  approached  nearest  to  globular 
form.  Wiping  each  carefully  on  his  coat,  he  applied  it  to  the 
mouths  of  the  barrels,  and  at  length  was  satisfied  with  two  that 
fitted  nearly  as  well  as  bullets  cast  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Then  he  put  in  each  barrel  a  charge  of  powder,  rammed  home 
the  ball  shaped  pebbles,  capped  the  nipples,  and  put  the  locks 
on  half  cock. 

His  object  in  visiting  the  sand  ^luarry  was  now  fully  accom- 
plished ;  so,  leaving  it,  he  resumed  his  original  direction,  and 
did  not  pause  or  falter  for  an  instant  until  he  stood  on  a  pro- 
jection of  the  ruined  bridge  that  once  had  spanned  the  swift 
Hurly  beside  the  keep  of  Carrigaroe.  The  rapids  of  the  stream 
were  now  between  him  and  the  tower— between  him  and  the 
old  road  also— and  surprise  from  that  side  at  least  was  virtually 
impossible. 

He  seated  himself  on  a  broken  part  of  the  parapet  whence  he 
could  have  a  fair  view  of  part  of  the  road  in  the  glen  when  the 
moon  climbed  above  the  horizon,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
soon. 

And  while  he  sat  there,  his  brain  in  a  whirl  of  rage  and 
vengeance,  Julia  Clinch,  closely  mufiled,  was  nearing  the  old 
keep,  her  heart  aglow  with  love  and  happiness  ;  and  following 
in  her  track,  Mr.  Dowse,  chuckling  to  himself  again  and  again, 
smirkingly  self-satisfied,  his  mind  blissfully  divided  between  the 
pleasure  of  scheming  and  the  pleasure  of  anticipated  triumph, 
went  softly  forward  in  the  shade. 

And  in  a  minute  more  or  so  the  edge  of  the  brilliant  full 
harvest  moon  would  peer  above  the  horizon,  throwing  the  square 
keep  of  Carrigaroe  into  blacker  shade,  imparting  to  the  ripples 
of  the  Hurly  a  gleaming  as  of  millions  of  stars  sown  broadcast  in 
the  waters,  and  flooding  the  level  spaces  of  the  land  with  alight 
so  holy,  calm,  and  pure  that  angels  might  be  excused  for  deem- 
ing that  wrong  and  crime  and  sin  could  not  exist  ia  a  planet 
favoured  by  such  celestial  rays. 

(to  be  CONTINITED.) 


V/INTER. 

BY  JOHN  MURDOCK. 

Here  comes  grim  Winter  pacing  slow, 
Clad  with  storms,  frost,  and  snow  ; 
Terror  of  the  poor  and  weak, 

And  the  sickly  and  the  old  ; 
Foe  wherever  he  can  wreak 

All  the  miseries  of  cold, 
Famine,  hardships— all  the  ills 
That  poor  human  nature  fills 
In  its  cup  of  pain  and  woe. 

Season  made  of  sighs  and  tears  1 
Like  a  funeral  pall  thou  art 
O'er  the  sunshine,  gladness,  heart 
Of  the  years.    Thou  blight,  depart  I 

Haste  !  thou  urn  of  death  and  fears. 


"See  here,  Georgie,"  said  a  fond  mamma  to  her  little  son  as 
they  were  walking  on  the  beach — "  see  here,  what  a  lot  of  nice 
little  round  stones  \"  "  Yes,"  grumbled  Georgie,  as  he  cast 
a  searching  glance  around,  "and  not  a  living  thing  to  throw 
'em  at !" 


A  CHRISTMAS  ANTHEffl. 


BY  PATillCK  BAEDAN. 


"  Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

And  peace  on  earth  to  men  !" 
Thus  sang  the  angels  in  the  sky 

O'er  Betblehems  rural  plain. 
A  nd  from  our  grateful  hearts  again 
To-night  we  chant  the  gladsome  strain  : 
"Hosannah!    Hosanna  { 
Glory  to  God  on  high  !" 

Closed  was  each  door  and  hall 
Against  the  Mother  mild  j 
'Twas  in  an  ass's  stall 
She  brought  to  life  the  Child, 
Our  Saviour  undefiled  ! 
And  as  she  looked  with  joy  on  Him 
She  swelled  the  song  of  cherubim  : 
"  Hosanna  !    Hosanna  1 
Glory  to  God  on  high !" 

Unto  that  stable  cold, 

Their  hearts  with  joy  aflame, 

The  Eastern  Magi  came 
With  frankincense  and  gold. 
Their  treasures  they  unrolled 

Before  their  Sovereign  Lord, 
And  as  they  Him  adored 

They  sang  with  one  accord  : 
"Hosanna  !  Hosanna  I 
Glory  to  God  on  high  1" 

0  Saviour  of  humanity  ! 

Of  life  the  source  and  spring  ! 
Grant  we  the  Judgment  Day  to  Thee 
May  hearts  unsullied  bring  ; 
That  so,  before  our  Lord  and  King, 
We  may  with  choirs  of  angels  sing  : 
"  Hosanna  !    Hosanna  ! 
Glory  to  God  on  high  1" 


BOB  DIGNAM'S  CHRISTMAS  BOX. 

By  Artane. 


In  the  month  of  December,  187-,  I  felt  rather  "  down  in 
the  mouth."   All  ray  bachelor  friends  were  leaving  town  for 
country  quarters,  and  as  yet  I  had  received  no  "  invite." 
Rat-tat ! 

I  flew  to  the  letter-box — one  solitary  epistle,  with  the  S  

postmark. 

I  knew  Tom  Blake's  writing  at  once,  and  sure  enough  it  was 
from  Tom,  asking  me  to  spend  the  Christmas  with  himself  and 
Emma  (he  had  been  married  the  year  before)  and  a  few  friends. 
Need  I  say  I  accepted  his  kind  invitation  ? 

Having  sent  down  by  rail,  a  few  days  previously,  a  rather 
clean  cut  of  a  five-year-old  chestnut  mare,  with  two  white  heels, 
a  white  fetlock,  and  starred  forehead,  that  I  had  picked  up 
handy  at  Lalouette's,  I  lef  t  "  Broom's  Common  Law,"  "Digby," 
"Williams,"  "Addison,!'  and  "Smith's  Leading  Cases,"  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  bade  good-bye  to  my  landlady,  and 
started  for  Killgrief  Lodge  (the  name  of  Tom's  "matrimonial 
box,"  as  he  called  it),  and  arrived  all  safe  at  the  little  country 
station  without  a  collision  or  the  engine  leaving  the  rails. 

I  found  Tom's  trap  and  man  waiting  for  myself  and  portman- 
teau. A  smart  spin  of  twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  the  door, 
where  my  host  was  waiting  on  the  steps  to  welcome  me. 

After  an  introduction  to  Mrs.  Tom,  and  something  to  keep 
out  the  cold,  I  was  packed  off  to  my  quarters  to  dress  for 
dinner.  On  coming  down  stairs  I  found  the  company  to  con- 
sist of  Major  Bloomberry  (Mrs.  Tom's  uncle),  a  hale  and  hearty 
old  Indian  campaigner ;  his  only  daughter.  Miss  Bloomberry, 
a  tall  and  graceful  young  lady  with  a  profusion  of  dark  hair 
and  a  pair  of  bright  sparkling  brown  eyes  ;  Mr.  Warrington,  a 
young  magnate  from  a  neighbouring  county,  with  more  acres 


than  brains  ;  his  siBtera — two  jolly,  pleasant- looking  girls  ;  and 
a  neighbour  of  our  host's,  Mr.  Cotton,  his  wife,  and  daughter. 

Dinner  passed  off  as  such  dinners  usually  do,  and,  after  filling 
up  the  interval  with  small  chat  in  the  drawingroom,  1  was  not 
Eorry  when  I  found  my  bedroom  candle  on  the  hall  table.  As 
I  felt  wearied,  it  was  not  many  minutes  until  I  became  quite 
oblivious  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this  transitory  existence, 
and  resigned  myself  to  the  soothing  embraces  of  Morpheus. 

Next  morning,  when  I  awoke  and  looked  out  of  my  window, 
there  was  a  thick,  drizzling  rain  falling,  which  continui^d  without 
intermission  for  several  days,  and  banished  all  thoughts  pf  hunting 
for  the  present.  There  is  nothing  so  wearisome  in  existence  as 
trying  to  kill  time  in  a  country  house  in  wet  weather,  lyith  a  lot 
of  people  with  whom  you  are  not  half  acquainted.  I  felt  my- 
self like  a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle,  a  fish  out  of  water,  a  cat  in  a 
duck-pond,  or  any  other  comfurtable  image  you  can  think  of. 
My  only  source  of  amusement  consisted  in  watching  Warring- 
ton's bristles  rise  whenever  I  entered  into  conversation  with  Miss 
Bloomberry ;  and,  as  Tom  seemed  most  heartily  to  enjoy  his 
discomfiture,  I  managed  to  make  it  pretty  hot  in  that  t|uarter 
very  often  for  him. 

Yet  it  is  astonishing,  too,  how  companionable  in  such  immure- 
ment in  a  country  house  somejpeople  may  become.  A  we-ek  of 
it  can  develop  closer  and  warmer  intimacy  than  six  monihs  of 
ordinary  acquaintanceship.  n 

But  as  all  things  must  have  an  ending,  so  had  the  rain  ;h  ind 
on  the  sixth  morning  the  ground  was  in  grand  going  order,  fter 
a  glorious  night's  frost. 

The  meet  is  but  two  miles  away,  and  I  find  myself  mountpd 
on  my  chestnut  mare  Laura,  by  Tom  Blake's  side,  as  he  strok  es 
down  the  fretful  neck  of  his  dark  bay.  ■\ 

A  whimper,  which  opens  in  the  underwood,  soon  becomes  \ 
challenge,  and  the  challenge  is  soon  answered  in  a  quartette 
The  music  swells,  and  in  another  minute  rises  into  a  chorus. 

"  Tally  ho ! — over !"  shouts  the  huntsman  far  back  in  covert, , 
and  the  hounds  in  a  few  seconds  are  dashing  through  the  copse. 
Then  the  chorus  4new  ;  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  Tally  ho ! — 
back !"  and  the  fox  has  made  good  the  point  whence  he  means 
to  break.  He  knows  very  well  that  his  next  sanctuary  is  ten 
long  miles  distant,  but  as  this  has  become  too  hot  and  too  small 
to  hold  him  any  longer  in  safety,  he  must  chance  to  run  for  it. 

Horses  are  becoming  unmanageable,  and  getting  into  hurly- 
burly  confusion,  so  "gone  away"  is  welcome  news  to  all. 

"This  way,  Bob!"  says  Blake,  flying'  over  a  bit  of  marshy 
bottoms,  tossing  up  the  water  like  the  paddles  of  a  mail-boat. 

The  leading  hounds  are  streaming  in  a  cluster  over  the  boun- 
dary fence,  the  horn  echoes  from  the  cover,  there  is  a  deafening 
sound  of  many  hoofs,  and  no  time  to  lose  if  a  start  is  to  be 
secured.  One  half  of  the  field  make  a  rush  for  a  gap,  where 
there  is  at  once  a  jamb,  some  muttered  blasphemy,  and  a  fair 
share  of  kicking. 

Blake  pushes  straight  for  the  first  fence,  in  the  wake  of  the 
hounds  ;  I  keep  close  on  his  quarters,  and  we  find  ourselves 
well  away,  in  company  with  some  dozen  others. 

The  hounds  have  settled  steadily  to  their  work,  running  com- 
pact as  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the  hair  on  their  backs  bristling,  and 
scent  breast  high.  No  chance  for  roadsters  ;  they  may  pound 
away,  but  they  have  seen  their  last  sight  of  the  fox  for  this 
day. 

The  hounds  turn  short  to  the  right,  over  some  low  meadow, 
from  which  can  be  seen  some  ploughed  upland  in  the  distance. 
I  glance  over  my  shoulder,  and  notice  scarcely  a  dozen  horse- 
men, and  but  one  lady,  fairly  with  the  hounds. 

"This  way.  Bob!"  shouts  Blake,  "twenty  yards  to  the  left; 
mind  that  wire-fenced  bank  to  your  right." 

Now  for  it  I 

As  the  mare  lands  safely  in  a  dry  level  pasture,  she  seems  a 
bit  wild,  and  rather  overjumps  herself,  but  has  always  a  leg  to 
spare  in  case  of  a  mistake. 

To  my  surprise,  I  find  Miss  Bloomberry,  the  major,  and  War- 
rington close  on  our  heels.    I  clench  my  teeth  tighter,  and  fully 
make  up  my  mind  to  one  thing — that  as  long  as  the  chestnut 
can  stand  on  her  legs  he  shall  not  deprive  me  of  the  lead. 
"  As  much  as  a  horse  can  do  now  is  to  live  with  the  hounds.  ' 
What  a  godsend  to  half  of  us  a  check  would  be  !  but  not  a  sign 


of  it.  I  have  my  wits  enough  about  me  to  take  Laura  down  a 
furrow  of  the  next  wheat  field,  till  we  arrive  once  more  on  the 
grass. 

The  fox  is  commencing  to  run  short ;  another  minute,  and  I 
sight  him  crawling  along  through  the  next  ploughed  field,  hii  tail 
dripping  mud  like  a  scavenger's  broom.  The  hounds  rush  into 
view  ;  there  is  a  scramble  and  a  growling,  and  all  is  over.  As 
the  huntsman  proclaims  "  Whoo-oop,"  I  am  up  just  in  time  to 
receive  the  brush,  which  I  gallantly  present  to  Miss  Bloomberry, 
after  haviug  washed  about  two  pounds  of  clay  off  it  in  the  near- 
est ditch. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  mostly  turned  on  the  run,  and 
grew  hotter  when  the  ladies  left  the  room.  Warrington  seemed 
anything  but  pleased,  and  most  decidedly  showed  that  ho  had 
"  a  pick"  on  me.  After  the  decanters  had  gone  ronnd  for  some 
time  Warrington  suddenly  said  across  the  table  : 

"  Dignam,  will  you  run  that  chestnut  of  yours  against  my 
brown  horse,  three  miles  over  a  steeple  course,  level  weights,  for 
a  fifty  1" 

"Agreed,"  said  I ;  "but  where  are  we  to  find  the  course  ?" 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Cotton  has  a  private  training  course,  a 
mile  and  a  half  exactly,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  place  at  our 
service." 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  said  that  gentleman  ;  and  so 
the  matter  is  arranged  for  the  following  day,  Christums  eve. 

On  rejoining  the  ladies  they  were  told  of  the  terms  of  the 
match,  and  seemed  highly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
contest.  I  informed  Tom  of  my  want  of  a  racing-jacket.  That 
dilemma  was  safely  got  over  by  Emma  and  Miss  Bloomberry  pro- 
posing to  furnish  a  high-buttoned  sealskin  vest  with  magenta- 
coloured  sleeves. 

I  walk  over  the  ground  next  morning  to  take  stock  of  the 
obstacles.  The  going  is  mostly  grass  lands,  with  the  exception  of 
three  stiff  ploughed  fields.  An  artificial  brook  has  been  impro- 
vised from  a  streamlet,  and  hurdles  topped  with  furze  placed  on 
the  far  side  to  ensure  a  rise  to  the  water.  Most  of  the  fences  are 
natural  banks  with  deep  gripes,  some  on  the  taking,  some  on 
the  off  aide,  but  in  what  1  thought  rather  too  close  contiguity. 
I  The  affair  seems  to  have  got  wind,  as  there  are  about  thirty  of 
i.he  neighbouring  tenantry  and  a  goodly  number  of  peasantry 
Si;attered  over  the  course. 

jThe  scales  have  been  brought  down  from  the  farmyard,  and  a 
w;)oden  pay-oliice  answers  capitally  for  a  judge's  box,  in  which 
Mf.  Cotton  is  installed. 

VVe  drive  over  and  "  peel  off"  for  the  encounter.  Warrington 
is  in  kid  breeches,  faultless  boots,  green  silk  jacket,  white  belt 
an4  cap  ;  i  in  hunting  boots  and  breeches,  black  velvet  cap,  and 
improvised  jacket  with  magenta  sleeves. 

We  scale  out  with  all  orthodoxy,  and  take  our  "prelimi- 
nary." Neither  nag  seems  fit,  but  the  horse  looks  the  harder 
of  t*ie  two. 

After  bowing  to  the  ladies,  whose  carriage  is  drawn  up  oppo- 
site the  judge's  box,  in  cjmpany  with  those  of  the  surrounding 
gentry,  we  walk  down  to  the  starting  post.  I  am  determined  to 
ride  a  waiting  race,  as  I  know  I  have  got  the  pace  of  him  if  the 
mare  does  not  become  blown. 

Young  Cotton  holds  the  flag,  and  at  the  first  attempt  the  word 
is  "  Go."  Warrington  makes  the  running,  while  I  lie  off  a  few 
lengths.  Both  animals  take  their  fences  well,  but  the  brown 
dwells  too  long  on  lauding,  which  enables  me  to  pull  up  a  good 
length  at  each  fence. 

Those  in  the  carriage  stand  up  on  the  seats  to  get  a  better 
view  ;  those  on  the  ground  can  see  little  more  than  a  white 
and  a  black  cap  bobbing  up  and  down  over  the  fences — the  white 
in  front. 

As  we  near  the  water  jump  first  time  round,  he  leads  me  by 
four  lengths  ;  but  as  I  let  the  mare  go  a  trifle  freer  and  come 
fast  at  it,  she  is  at  the  brown's  quarters  as  we  rise  to  the  jump, 
and  being  quickest  on  her  legs  on  landing  is  a  head  in  front  by 
the  time  Warrington  has  the  brown  going  once  more.  This  docs 
me  for  a  feeler  and  I  steady  the  mare  again. 

He  seems  rather  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  I  have  raced 
up  to  him,  and  he  pushes  along  at  a  better  pace,  fully  deter- 
'  mined,  1  am  convinced,  to  pump  me  out  in  the  ploughed  ground. 
The  mare  is  lathering  freely,  partly  from  fretfulness,  but  more 
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from  want  of  condition.  The  brown  is  also  blowing,  but 
both  run  well  up  to  their  bits  ;  and  the  question  ia,  can  Warring- 
ton pump  the  mare  sufficiently  in  the  s..ft  ground  to  .nake  her 
chance  her  fences,  or  get  so  far-away  that  he  may  be  safe  for  the 
run  in  1    Time  will  tell. 

Lauded  in  the  plough,  he  feels  that  it  is  now  or  never  if  ho 
means  to  shnlce  mo  off,  or  force  the  mare  to  make  a  mistsks. 
He  shoves  the  horse  along  in  the  heavy  ground,  trusting  to  his 
strength  to  pull  him  through.  Both  nags  are  sobbing.  I  hold 
off  as  far  as  I  dare,  and  once  more  Warrington  leads  by  a  half 
dozen  lengths  as  we  leave  the  plough.  I  close  up  two  lengths 
by  the  time  we  reach  the  second  fence  on  the  sod. 

I  now  put  on  all  the  steam  I  can  spare,  and  the  brown  barely 
leads  me  a  length  over  the  water  jump  ;  he  sprawls  and  lurches 
over  on  tha  rider's  bridle-hand  on  landing.  Warrington  aits 
down  to  ride  in  desperation,  though  we  are  still  a  fence  from 
home. 

Laura  has  a  puff  left  in  her  still,  blown  though  she  is.  so  I 
bide  my  time  till  I  come  within  two  lengths  of  the  last  fence. 
Then  I  take  up  the  whip  for  the  first,  time,  and  <iive  the 
"  wakenerup."    She  lays  hold  of  her  bit,  cocks  her  ei 
flies  the  jump  a  head  in  front  of  the  horse. 

Any  odds  on  the  chestntit ! 

It  is  all  over  but  shoutirg,  as  I  win  hands  down  in  a  com- 
mon canter. 

We  adjourn  for  luncheon  to  Mr.  Cotton's,  where  I  am  con- 
gratulated by  the  ladies  on  my  brilliant  horsemanship,  as  they 
are  pleased  to  term  it. 

Arrived  b-.ck  at  Killgrief  Lodge,  Warrington  finds  a  measaee 
awaiting  him,  with  intelligence  of  the  severe  indisposition  of  hia 
brother,  ao  with  his  sisters  he  has  to  post  for  home  instantar. 

After  tea  Tom  proposed  to  go  out  to  Midnight  Mass  at  the 
college.  To  this  all  agree  but  the  major,  who  retires  to  re.st. 
The  night  is  bright  and  frosty,  so  wo  muiSe  ourselves  up,  and 
start  for  the  road. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  mellow  rich  tones  of  the  oH  organ, 
in  concert  with  the  merry  peal  of  the  bells,  as  the  college  clock ^ 
struck  ithe  hour  of  midnight.  Feelincjs  that  had  lain  dormjini;' 
since  years  ago  when  I  knelt  at  my  mother's  knee,  started  into 
life  ;  and  as  the  flood  of  fond  recollections  welled  up  from  my 
soul,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  felt  the  tears  coursin^; 
down  my  cheeks,  /j 

After  the  ceremony  we  wended  our  way  homewards  wi^fi 
gr;ivcr,  and,  I  trust,  purer  thoughts. 

What  I  said  to  Miss  Bloomberry,  and  the  reply  I  received  on 
the  occasion,  necessitated  my  calling  on  the  nifjor  iivhia  own 
room  after  breakfast.  I  there  and  then  truthfullj^^Tpened  to 
him  the  state  of  my  heart  and  prospects.  After  some  pleading 
on  ray  part  he  told  me  he  would  announce  his  decision  ai 
dinner  hour. 

During  the  intervening  time  I  was  literally  on  thorns,  and 
walked  about  the  shrubbery  solacing  myself  with  my  brier- root. 

I  entered  the  dining  room  like  a  criminal.  All  were  assembled 
before  me.  The  major  rose  at  once,  and  crossing  the  room  to 
where  his  daughter  was  seated,  led  her  blushing  to  where  I 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Placing  her  little  trembling 
hand  in  mine  he  said,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  : 

"  Here,  Bob,  as  I  find  the  liking  ia  mutual,  take  her  for  your 
Christmas-box,  and  may  you  both  be  happy  with  an  old  man's 
blessing." 


THE  BUTCHER  AND  THE  L=\WYEa. 

A  butcher  enters  the  office  of  a  lawyer. 

"  Sir,  I  want  your  advice.    Is  the  owner  of  a  dog  responsible 
for  any  damage  that  the  animal  may  do  1" 
"  Certainly." 

"  Then  your  dog  has  run  away  with  a  leg  of  mutton  from  ray 
stall,  and  I  will  trouble  you  for  ten  shillings." 

"Very  well,  my  friend  ;  have  you  five  shillings  change  1" 
"  Yes,  sir."    (Produces  them.) 

"That  just  makes  it  square  ;  my  fee  for  advice  is  fifteen." 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

BY  JOHN  MUEDOCK. 

Hear  the  bells  !  Christmas  bells  ! 
How  they  sing  !  how  they  riug  ! 
How  they  swell,  as  tbey  tell 
Of  the  time  that  they  chime  ! 
Blessed  time  !  sweetest  chimo  !— 
0£  the  year,  now  so  near 
Its  own  funeral  bell, 

"  Christmas  time  !  Christmas  time  !" 

Thus  they  ring,  thus  they  sing, 

With  a  peal  that  you  feel 

Through  your  frosted  bosom  steal. 

Blithely  swelliog,  joyous  telling 

Of  the  reason  of  the  season. 

Hearts  expand  to  the  grand 

Simple  strain  that  they  rain 

From  each  tower  in  a  shower. 

Drops  of  music,  enthusiastic. 

We  enfold,  like  as  gold, 

la  our  heart,  far  apart 

From  the  dust  and  the  rust. 

From  the  dross  and  the  loss, 

From  the  wear  and  the  tear 

Of  each  day's  work  and  play, 
'  Or  of  joy  with  its  alloy. 

Or  of  sorrow  with  its  morrow. 

Simple  strains  !  blessed  strains  ? 

How  they  toll !  how  they  roll  ! 

How  they  swell,  as  they  tell, 
;  With  a  sweetness  and  completor.esa 

)  All  their  own-  theirs  ahme— 

Of  the  King  whom  thoy  sing — 

Whom  they  praise,  as  tbey  raise 

High  their  voices,  that  rejoice 

In  His  name — in  His  name, 

Christmas  bells  !  Christmas  bells  t 
Glorious  hells  !  gladsome  bells  ! 
How  ye  sing  !  how  ye  ring 

O'er  the  hill  and  thf  dale  ! 
How  ye  spring,  how  ye  fling 
From  your  throats  blithesome  no'cee. 
As  ye  try  far  to  fly, 
And  to  tell,  right  and  well, 
O'er  the  land,  all  the  grand 
Sublime  story,  in  its  glory. 
And  its  beauty,  and  its  duty, 
And  its  love  from  above — 

The  hallowed  Christmas  tale, 

MISTHER  SPINSER  OF  RINGA.* 

A  CHFJ3TMAS  LEGEND   OF  THE  COUNTY  CORK. 


By  Brigid, 

Ballyhooly  !  Ah  I  'twas  the  ould  ancient  people  that  knew 
how  to  give  the  names  to  thtir  land,  an'  their  towns,  an'  their 
villages.  'T wasn't  afther  livers  nor  lig'nts,  nor  kings  nor  queens, 
they  used  to  call  'em,  only  afther  the  beautiful  things  that  God 
settled  'em  in  the  middle  of;  an' among  'em  all  there  isn't  a 
puitier  name  for  them  that  ondherataud  the  ould  tongue,  as 
every  rale  Irish  person  should  do,  than  Ballyhooly — because  it 
mains  the  town  of  the  apple  blossoms.  An'  a  good  right  it  had 
to  the  name — an'  indeed  for  that  matter  has  still ;  for  the  re- 
m.iin3  av  the  fine  ould  orchards  are  there  yet  down  ondher  the 
ould  castle,  an'  along  the  road  into  sweet  Castlehyde,  an'  be 
the  banks  av  the  Blackwather,  for  many  a  good  fair  mile. 

But  at  the  time  that  what  I  am  going  to  spaik  av  happened  it 
desarved  the  name  betther  an'  betther  agin  ;  for  in  thim  days 
the  orchards  wor  so  thick  about  it  that  in  the  Spring  av  the 
year,  if  you  looked  down  from  any  height  upon  the  village, 

*  Renny,  the  old  residence  of  the  poet  Spenser,  is  always  called 
Einga  by  the  peasantry  ia  its  neighbourhood. 
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where  it  was  nested  in  among  thoblosaoms  close  at  the  foot  av 

bro^wwT  ^'fu  it.  you'd  think  that  thenait 

brown  thatch  av  the  snug  httle  houses  wor  beehives,  an'  that 
twas  the  wings  av  the  bees  wor  carrjia' about  the  beautiful 
econt  ay  app  es  upon  the  air  while  they  wor  flying  to  an'  fro 
about  their  business.  J'    o  "-^ 

M.JIr";  r''"  "^°5«^^*n  a  hnndhred  year  ago  now  since  Misthei- 
bpiu  er  lived  at  Ringa,  jest  outside  av  Ballyhooly  ;  an'  hh 
^.eople  before  him  lived  in  it  an'  o>rned  it  for  many  a  ion<.  day 
ritiirr-  T"""'  ^^"^v'hongh  ;  but  the  seed  an'  breed  av  tht- 
rale  black  bassaaaghs  that  come  over  to  this  counthry  from  En- 
ha?  vtV^\  the  people  wor  kilt  an'  robbed  here.  An'  they  say 
tWm  r  ^''lJ'\  ^'\^^'^ioome  waa  a  scart  av  a  poet-one  o' 
them  people  that  do  be  putting  tilings  three  an-a-l:cyUe,  an'  they 
had  tr/pi'i  f'^°I«"Sht  in  their  miud.    An'  I'm  tould  that  he 

he  ought  to  have  it  there  ;  for  'twas  many  a  good  acre  av  land 
he  got  alongside  av  its  banks.  Still  I  suppose^  the  right  owners 
Jt.it  their  curse  upon  'em  ;  for  he  lost  the  most  av  'em  a-ain  only 
Kinga,  an  that  stuck  to  'em  longer  than  all  the  rest-thou-h 
tliat  8  gone  too  long  ago.  " 

They  wor  very  dark  people  agen  the  Irish,  alwavs  talk!n<.  bad 
•  an ^disdainful  av  'em,  ao'  very  disthrustful   av  'em  you'd 

They  say  the  cause  av  this  was  thaf.  when  the  man  that  used 
to  be  composing  the  bp.llets  come  over  to  this  country  first  he 

h,ltlf  "Tu"'"''/^"']"'"'^'  '^^'^^^  ^""-n^^i  '-^bout  him,  though 
himself  an  his  friends  said  always  he  wasn't  doing  anythin-  "to 

thTnor,  V?PP"'',^^^y  «o '^^J-'^'^y  ;  but  maybe  them 

that  done  it  to  him  thought  'twas  robbing  'em  he  was  whoa  he 
took  tneir  land  an  made  his  own  av  it  without  as  much  as  "  by 
your  laive,  only  whatsumever  bit  o'  paper  he  got  from  ould 
yueen  Jiess  or  whosumever  else  it  was  that  gev  it  to  him.  But 
sure  to  this  aay  'tis  the  same  story  is  in  their  mouths.  To  be 
sure  no  one  would  call  it  right,  aither  be  the  laws  av  God  or 
man  to  kill  anyone  or  burn  their  house  about  'cm  ;  but  I  often 
think  when  I  hear  'em  reading  off  av  the  newspaper  that  a  land- 
lord or  an  agint  was  shot  somewhere,  that  he's  always  sure  to 
be  the  best  an'  the  kindest  an'  the  most  considherate  man  to  be 
got  anywhere  for  love  or  money  ;  and  'tisu't  wanst  or  twiced  1 
said  to  myself  : 

"Yeh!  isn't  it  a  wondhor  'tis  the  good  ones  they  pick  out 
always  to  make  away  with  !" 

An  then  I  get  pn^izled  about  it  ontil  I  say  to  myself  a-cn  : 

an   all,  I  suppose  only  he  was  doing  somethiu''  to 
somebody  anybody  wouldn't  go  to  shoot  him." 

i>ut  at  all  eviuts,  whatever  was  the  right  or  the  wron^  of 
burning  their  house  at  Doneraile,  the  Spinsers  got  such  a  ieel.i 
there  that  they  never  forgot  it  in  the  family  ;  au'  in  nartickle- 
twas  as  fresh  as  ever  in  Misther  Ned  Spinser'a  mind^hat  I'm 
going  to  tell  about  now. 

He  was  a  bachelor  about  thirty  years  av  ago  or  so  whin  it 
Happened,  an  a  hne  handsome  man  he  was,  but  very  quare 
entirely  m  his  ways.  He  very  seldom  wint  outside  his  own 
gate— for  he  wasn't  fond  of  hunting  or  racing  like  the  other 
gmtlemen  ot  the  neighbourhood,  altliough  be  all  acsount  he  did 
the  both  ot  em  well  whin  he  liked;  but  he  snint  hs  ti^.-.e 
reading  books  an  fishing  maybe  for  the  length  av  the  day  in  the 
river  that  runs  ondher  the  rocks  bounding  Ringa  demesne 

fJ.^^^  I'm  tould  'twas  the  fashion-an' sure  many  ano- 

ther qaare  thing  the  same  fashion  makes  people  do-for  all  the 
quolluy  to  shave  ofi"  their  own  hair  an'  to  put  big  wigs  upon 
thimselves  made  out  of  somebody  else's,  or  horso'I  minesfor 
tads  of  something  ;  but  Misther  Spinser  was  that  lazy  that  he'd 
be  tor  days  together  without  putting  on  his  wig  at  all,  only  be 
walking  up  an'  down  before  the  hall-doore  with  his  ni^ditcap 
on  him  an'  the  tassel  av  it  up  in  a  cockade  on  his  head,  my 
ita^wifh  '^"''^■'^"^^les  hanging  loose,  an' a  beautyfull  loose 
coat  with  big  flowers  all  over  it  on  him,  an'  he  smoking  a  pipe 
o  tobakky  a'most  as  long  as  himself,  wit.hout  spaikin-  a  wofd 
^.T"""^-  tiJ  '"^r  ^'^'^  ^T'"""-  ^^'"^  t^^'^t  lived  in  ihat  part 
t^ow^U  abiuZhlm.'^  ^"  ^'^^'^  *°  -  '  ^o 
Well,  my  dear,  he  had  a  housekeeper  living  with  him-wan 


MisthisB  Fosther — an'  she  was  "  man  an'  masther"  in  the  place, 
as  the  saying  is  ;  an'  among  the  rest  av  his  oddities  ho  wouldn't 
laive  anyone  shave  him  only  her,  for  he  wouldn't  throublo  him- 
self to  be  his  own  barber  ;  an'  he  used  to  say  : 

"I  can't  thrust  these  Irish  anear  mo  with  arazyur,  they're  eo 
treacherous." 

She  was  a  widow  woman  about  his  own  ago,  an'  her  people 
'.yor  some  of  them  Pallantines*  that  lived  anear  Newmarket.  "  4 
line,  large,  fair,  well-looking  woman  bo  all  an'  every  accouut, 
au'  not  at  all  a  bad  aoart  av  a  person  to  deal  wiih  be  them 
that  wor  undher  her.  An'  she  used  alwaj-B  attind  the  masther  at 
liis  mails,  standing  behind  his  chair  an'  waiting  upon  him  like  a 
butler,  but  never  sat  at  the  table  to  ait  with  him  or  make 
"  Hi  fellow  well  met"  that  way  with  him  at  all ;  only  he'd  call 
her  into  the  parlour  often  in  the  evening,  partickler  in  the 
Winther,  whin  the  nights  wor  long,  an' be  reading  his  books  out 


KMuwiL-ugaoie  accoraing.  isesKies,  tiu?y  say  tnat  apinscr  lasnea 
the  language  from  her  that  all  the  Pallantines  used  to  be  talking 
a;uoug  themselves  the  same  as  we  talk  Irish — it  wasn't  Frinch, 
but  some  other  soart  av  talk— an'  that  ihey  used  to  be  dis- 
coorsing  one  another  in  it,  an'  nobody  able  to  ondhcrstand  'em. 

There  was  never  anything  bad  said  about 'em,  though;  only 
the  other  sarvints  would  say  every  now  and  then  : 

"He'll  surely  marry  her." 

"Iss,"  more  of  'em  would  make  answer,  "  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not,  if  she  goes  to  work  right,  for  he's  so  lazy  he'll  think  "tis 
less  throublo  to  go  before  the  miniathcr  with  her  than  to  be 
areufying  about  it." 

Well,  this  was  the  way  things  wor,  an'  would  be  for  many  a 
long  day  afther,  I  suppose,  only  that  one  morning,  just  as  he 
was  aiting  his  breakfast,  an'  Misthiss  Fostlier  waiting  upon 
liim  as  ushul,  who  should  ride  up  to  the  hall  dooro,  jump'olf  his 
horse,  an'  throw  the  reins  to  his  body  sarvint  that  was  riding 
behind  him,  but  one  o'  tliim  mad  divils  av  Nagles,  that  wor  in 
the  height  av  their  bloom  that  time  in  Roche's  Country. 

They  wor  Catholics  av  coorse,  althou-h  the  dear  knows  'tis 
murdher  'twould  be  to  hang  any  of  the  men  of  'em  for  the  reli- 
gion  J  '-  ■         "       '  -       ■>  ■ 

ould 
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they  used  to  practise  ;  but  still  they  always  professed  the 
belief,  an'  the  women  av  'em  wor  very  holy,  au'  'twasn't 
one  or  two  saints  vror  among  them  aither. 

But,  though  they  scorned  to  be  Prodestans,  and  the  payuil 
laws  wor  in  being,  they  held  their  place  among  the  first  gintie- 
min  av  the  county  always ;  spinding  their  money  like  wathcr, 
au'  running  away  with  their  estates  as  fast  as  they  could  run. 

The  one  of  'em  that  come  to  Ringa  that  morning  at  that  time 
lived  at  Corrigoon,  anear  Mallow  ;  an'  as  he  kijew  Misther 
Spinser  kept  a  bachelor's  house,  an'  that  he'd  meet  no  ladies 
there,  he  made  in  at  wanst  to  the  parlour,  an'  hardly  waiting  to 
say  "  Good  inorra  io  you,"  he  filled  out  a  half  a  tumbler  av  the 
beautyfull  claret  wine  that  they  used  to  be  dhrinking  in  thim 
days  au'  that  was  upon  the  table,  an'  dhrank  it  off ;  au'  thin  he 
throw  himself  upon  the  great  big  sofy  that  was  over  ia  a  corner 
again  the  wall. 

"  Come,  Nagle,  have  some  breakfast — you're  jest  in  time," 
ses  Misther  Spinser,  ses  he  ;  for,  to  give  him  his  due,  people 
said  he  never  begrudged  eiiongh  to  anyone. 

"No,  no,"  ses  Misther  Nagle  ;  "I  could  hardly  swallow  a 
mouthful  of  the  air  even  as  I  came  along,  I'm  so  tired.  I  never 
lay  on  a  bed  last  night,  and  am,  therefore,  as  you  see,"  ees  he, 
"  up  early  ;  for  I  want  joa  to  win  a  wager  for  mo  that  must  be 
decided  at  wanst." 

"I  can't  imagine  how  I  could  win  a  wager  for  you,"  ."es 
Misther  Spinser.  "  You  know  I  never  iintherfare  in  sich 
doings,"  ses  he. 

"  Oh  !  you  must  inthcrfare  in  'em  now,  then,"  sea  his  viaithor 
"  All  you'll  have  to  do  to  win  a  hundhrcd  goold  guineas  for  me 
from  a  close-fisted  Scotch  cornet  av  dhragoons  is  to  ride  back 
with  me  to  Mallow,  an'  to  be  inthroduced  to  the  loveliest  girl  at 
the  spa  before  the  clock  strikes  twelve  to-day."  ° 
But  Misther  Spinser  only  shrugged  up  his  two  shouldhers  an' 


*  In  Qneen  Anne's  reign,  about  1700,  a  nnmbcr  of  German  fami- 
lies — Palatines— were  settled  in  Ireland  at  Uoverament  expense. 
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gev  a  look  over  towards  his  fishing  rod  that  was  standing  up 
ready  for  action,  my  dear,  in  a  corner  av  the  room. 

"I  wouldn't  give  up  my  day's  fishing  for  all  the  girls  at  the 
spa,  handsome  an'  ugly  aa  they  are,  put  together,"  ses  Misther 
Spinser.  "  But  what's  the  maining  av  what  you're  saying  at 
all,  or  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  V 

"The  maining  av  it  is,"  ses  Nagle,  "that  Miss  Bellair,  a 
beautyfuU  English  girl,  is  come  over  here  on  a  visit.  She  was 
at  the  assimbly  rooms  last  night,"  ses  he,  "  an'  I  secured  her  for 
my  partner  ;  an'  it  happened  to  come  about  in  our  discoorse 
that  a  gintleman  av  the  descint  av  the  Spinser  av  the  Queen  av 
the  Fairies  was  living  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  an'  so  she  got  wild 
to  see  him.  I  promised  at  wanst  to  bring  you  to  her  to-day  to 
presint  you  to  her  ;  an'  av  I  did,"  ses  he, "  this  Scotchman,  who 
seems  to  know  your  ways,  proposed  the  wager  to  me  at  wanst 
that  I  wouldn't  have  you  in  Mallow  to-day,  before  noon,  to  meet 
her. " 

Misther  Spinser  begin  to  think  av  himself  for  a  minit  or  two, 
an'd  then  ses  he  : 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  mustn't  lose  this  wager  on  you,  an'  let  the 
Scotcher  take  the  money  out  av  the  counthry  with  him.  Mrs. 
Fosther,"  ses  he,  "  I'm  going  in  to  Mallow  for  a  few  hours,  but 
I  will  be  back  to  dinner." 

"  Oh  !  say  supper  anyway,"  ses  his  friend,  interrupting  him. 

"No,"  ses  Misther  Spinser— "to  dinner;  an'  teir'em  to 
bring  round  the  horses  without  losing  any  timej' 

So  upstairs  with  him  then,  my  dear,  an'  in  a  very  short  time 
down  he  came  again,  dhressed  out  in  a  beautyfuU  suit  av 
clothes,  an'  his  splindid  wig  upon  him,  an'  his  elegant  three- 
cocked  h:it  atop  av  that,  an'  his  boots  an'  his  spurs  upon  him, 
an'  his  splindid  loaden  whip  with  a  goold  top  upon  it  in  his  hand  ; 
an  away  the  two  gintlemen  rode  from  Ringa,  an'  their  two  sar- 
vmt  boys  riding  behind  'em,  to  win  the  wager  at  Mallow  spa. 

Well,  that  time  Mallow  spa  was  in  great  vogue  entirely. 
QiioUity  from  all  parts  used  to  come  there  ;  an'  the  Mall  an'  the 
Spa  Walk  used  to  be  nothing  but  gintlemin  an'  ladies  in  their 
silks,  an'  their  satins,  an'  their  fans,  an'  their  swords,  an'  their 
big  hoops,  an'  their  small  clothes,  an'  their  diamond  buckles  in 
'em,  an'  their  big  head-dhresses,  an'  their  powdher,  an'  they 
thrown  into  their  high-heeled  shoes,  my  dear,  ontil  you'd  think 
twas  at  the  rainbough  you  wor  looking,  vou'd  be  so  dazzled 
with  graudheur.  An'  they  used  to  have  nothing  but  riding,  an' 
hunting,  an'  horse-racing  iu  the  daytime,  an'  dancing,  an'  card- 
playing,  an'  v/agering,  an'  gambling  in  the  evening  ;  an'  every 
one  running  their  own  destruction,  an'  the  destruction  of  thim 
that  war  to  come  after  'em,  an'  nobody  crying  "  Halt"  ontil  they 
couldn't  go  any  farther  for  want  of  another  shilling  that  they 
could  aither  beg,  borry,  or  bedad  stall.  For  sure  if  they  worn'c 
picking  the  sthrangers'  pockets  they  wor  picking  their  childhers', 
an'  laivmg  'em  on  the  world  without  the  price  of  a  mail  o' 
vittles,  as  many  an'  estated  gintleman  did  in  them  days. 

Fowsever,  to  tell  my  own  story,  Mrs.  Fosther  got  ready  a 
beauty rull  dinner  for  the  maither  again  he'd  be  home  ;  although 
the  women  in  the  kitchiu  tould  her,  an'  the  cook  in  partickier— 
for  she  was  a  harum-scarum  soart  av  a  rough-spoken  woman 
that  would  alv/ays  say  what  she  thought — that  ' 

"  Bad  ficran  to  the  foot  he'll  be  let  outside  av  Corrigoon  to-day 
without  his  dinner,  av  it  is  the  way  they'll  have  to  spancil  him 
there  ontil  'tis  over.    Sure  I  know  the  Nagles  well." 

"Oh,  but  ha  might  give 'ern  the  slip  all  through,"  ses  she; 
"an'  so  I'll  do  my  own  part,  an'  be  ready  for  him  av  he' 
comes." 

^  But  he  didn't  come,  faiz  ;  nor  to  supper ;  nor  to  sleep  aither. 
Nor  there  was  no  sign  av  him  the  second  day  no  more  than  the 
first.  But  the  third  day  everyone  jumped  whin  they  h'ard  the 
throt  av  the  horse  up  the  aveynue,  thinking  it  was  he ;  but 
egonneys  it  was  not,  only  his  body-sarvint  coming  for  fresh 
clothes  for  him,  an'  to  be  very  partickier  not  to  forget  his  best 
lace  cravat,  an'  the  rufEers  that  they  used  to  wear  long  aao 
about  their  wrists  jest  as  if  it  was  ladies  they  wor  ;  for  he  was 
going  that  night  to  the  assimbly,  ^v  you  plaise,  an'  wanted  to 
go  in  great  style  entirely. 

WeU,  Mrs.  Fosther  never  said  a  word  whm  she  got  the 
message  from  the  man,  who  gev  it  as  he  got  it  av  coorae  ;  but 


she  wint  into  the  panthry  an'  she  brought  out  a  mug  av  the  fine 
sthrong  beer  that  they  used  to  brew  themselves,  an'  sea  she  : 

"  Set  down  upon  the  settle  an'  dhrink  that  while  I'm  getting 
the  things  ready.    1  won't  be  long." 

Well,  to  be  sure,  the  cook  put  in  her  talk  at  wance  ;  an'  ses 
she,  axin'  the  question  out  bould  : 

"  Yeh,  Jack!" — for  that  was  the  man's  name — Jack  Shinnick 
— I  knew  some  av  his  descint  whin  I  was  young — "Yeh,  Jack  !" 
ses  she,  "  what  soart  is  the  lady  that  wanted  to  see  the  masther, 
an'  is  it  with  her  he's  going  to  the  ball  ?" 

"  I  only  see  her  wanst,"  ses  Jack,  "an'  that  time  'twas  only 
her  back  I  see,  an'  she  standing  talking  to  him.  She's  a  weeshy 
little  thing,  hardly  up  to  his  elbow,  but  I'm  tould  she's  very 
purty  in  the  face." 

"  Yeh !  what  good  are  thiin  little  dwarfs  av  things  1"  sea  the 
cook. 

"  Wisha,  not  much,"  ses  Jack,  making  answer  quite  keerless  ; 
"  still  I  hear  everyone  aay  that  she's  all  life,  an'  looks  dam 
nait  o'  horseback." 

As  she  was  laivingthe  kitchen  Mrs.  Fosther  halted  upon  her 
foot  to  listen  to  this,  an'  then  walked  away  quite  cool ;  only 
them  that  saw  her  that  morning  always  said  that  they  noticed 
a  half  smile  on  her  face  whin  she  h'ard  what  soart  the  lady  was, 
as  if  she  was  saying  to  herself,  ^  She's  not  his  taste  anyway;" 
an'  then  she  wint  upstairs,  an'  wasn't  long  or  lazy  coming  down 
again  with  a  valise  well  packed  with  clothes,  an'  gev  it  to 
the  man,  an'  a  small  box  along  with  it ;  an'  ses  she  to  him  : 

"  Be  as  keerful  av  that  box  as  av  it  was  your  life  was  in  it," 
ses  she,  "for  'tis  Mr.  Spinser's  diamond  buckles  and  buzztitn 
pin  an'  ring  ;  for  though  he  forgot  to  miution  'em,  he  might 
like  to  have  'em  to  wear  to-night  whore  he's  going  to." 

"You  may  be  sure,  ma'am,"  ses  Jack,  "  that  they'll  never 
laive  my  possession,"  ses  he,  "ontil  I'll  put  'em  into  the  mas- 
ther's  hands." 

An'  then,  as  he  had  ordhera  to  make  no  soart  av  delay,  he 
saddled  a  fresh  horse,  an'  away  with  him  again  to  the  road. 

Well,  bedad,  this  day  an'  that  day  an'  every  day  passed  over 
for  a  full  fortnight,  an'  there  was  no  more  h'ard  at  Ringa  about 
Mr.  Spinser  ;  an'  'twasn't  wance  or  twiced  the  cook  said  : 

"  Wisha,  I  dunno  will  the  masther  come  back  any  more. 
Egor,  I  believe  'tis  thrue  that  the  harder  'tis  to  move  a  thing 
the  longer  it  keeps  going  wanst 'tis  stirred  ;  an' so  be  him." 

But  Mrs.  Fosther  would  always  make  answer  : 

"  Oh  !  'tis  the  Nagles  are  keeping  him.  He's  so  fair  an'  aisy- 
going  that  he  can't  get  out  o'  their  clutches — that's  what'a 
delayin'  him  I'm  sure." 

At  the  end  av  the  fortnight,  however,  back  came  the  body- 
i  sarvint  again  with  another  message  to  Mrs.  Fosther.  She  was 
to  have  a  splindid  luncheon  ready  for  a  large  party  av  ladies 
an'  gintlemen  that  wor  all  to  ride  hether  from  the  spa  to- 
morrow to  see  the  house  where  ould  Spinser  av  all  that  come 
first  from  England  used  to  be  makin'  the  rhyming  long  ago. 

Well,  that  was  all  well  an'  good  ;  but  besides  that  again  the 
sarvint  boy  tould  from  himself,  spaiking  it  out  plain,  faix  : 

' '  The  masther  is  taken  up  altogether  with  Miss  Bellair.  She 
laughs  him  out  av  his  laziness,  my  dear,"  ses  he,  "an'  she 
makes  him  ride  an'  hunt  an'  walk  an'  dance  with  her,  an'  ordhera 
him  about  ontil  he  don't  know  whether  'tia  upon  his  head  or  his 
heels  he  is  ;  an'  'tis  to  plaise  her  the  party  was  made  up  to 
see  Ringa.  An'  all  Mallow  have  it  that  'tis  to  be  a  match  with- 
out any  soart  av  doubt,  an'  that  before  long." 

"  Egonneys  she's  the  right  soart  to  shake  him  up,"  ses  the 
cook,  "  not  to  have  him  '  Good  morning  to  your  nightcap' 
without  a  bit  av  the  wig  on  him  all  the  day  long." 

Still  Mrs.  Fosther  didn't  seem  to  give  into  the  story  at  all ; 
but  she  set  to  work  herself,  an'  set  the  others  to  work  at  wanst, 
to  be  ready  for  the  nixt  day.  All  the  ould  plate  was  polished 
up,  an'  the  table  laid  out  splindid  ;  an'  in  the  morning  a  grand 
luncheon  was  dhressed,  an'  she  dhressed  herself  as  well,  an' 
come  down  in  great  style  ready  to  resaive  the  quollity  when 
they'd  come.  An'  a  handsome  woman  she  looked  that  day,  be 
all  account,  with  her  head  o'  fair  hair  combed  up  over  a  cushion, 
as  was  the  way  they  wore  it  in  thim  days  ;  an'  her  little  lace  cap 
atop  of  it  with  a  grand  red  bow  on  it ;  an'  elbow  cufl:3  an'  rale 
cambric  frills  to  her  illegant  chintz  patthern  gound,  showin'  off 
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her  beautyfull  white  arms  ;  an'  her  skirt  dhrawn  through  her 
poeket  holea,  showia'  otF  her  red  Callymina  petticoat  ;  an'  the 
grand  clocks  on  lier  stockings,  an'  the  silver  buckles  in  her 
shoes,  an'  her  cambric  handkorcher  crossed  upon  her  buzzoin, 
an  her  neck  rising  up  out  av  it  as  long  an'  as  fair  as  any  swan'a. 

Bedad,  all  the  sarvints  looked  at  aitch  other  whin  they  see  her 
an  they  wluspered  to  one  another  that  'twas  o'  purpose  she  did 
It,  for  they  never  see  her  dhressed  so  oncorainon  line  before  ; 
an  they  could  hardly  do  anything  but  look  at  hor  oatil  about 
the  middle  av  the  day,  whin  the  big  gate  swung  open,  whin  a 
whole  lot  av  ladies  an' gintlemin,  alias  they  wor,  came  riding 
up  the  big  walk  helther-ikelther,  with  the  gintlemin's  swords 
an  spurs  rattling,  an'  the  ladies  habits  flying,  an'  they  all  taikin' 
an  laughing  together  you'd  think  ;  an'  wild  Pierce  Nagle  av 
Oorrigoon  laiding  'em  on,  ontil,  anear  the  hall  doore,  Mr.  Spin- 
ser  pushed  before  him,  an'  lepping  out  av  his  saddle,  was  ready 
to  lift  down  from  her  horse  in  his  arms  the  dawniest  little  lady 
m  the  world,  with  the  naitest  little  faitures  you  ever  see,  with 
a  pair  av  sparkling  black  eyes  an'  a  roguish  little  mouth  :  an' 
her  all  white  teeth,  rod  lips,  an'  dimples. 

He  nuver  left  her  out  av  his  arms,  my  dear,  ontil  he  put 
her  inside  the  hall  doore  before  anyone  else,  althouoh  she 
athniggled  an'  scowlded  him  for  noi  laiving  her  down  at°wanst. 
An  twas  always  said  that  Mrs.  Fosther  got  as  pale  as  paper 
whin  she  see  all  the  play  going  on  between  'em. 

''  Oh,  how  are  you,  Mrs.  Fosther  ?"  ses  Mr.  Spinser  as  soon 
as  he  noticed  her  where  she  was  standing  in  the  hall  to  receive 
ordhera,  as  was  her  duty  to  be  sure— "I  hope  you  have  a  good 
luncheon  ready,"  ses  he. 

"  As  good  a  one  as  I  could  manage  upon  ao  short  a  notice, 
sir,   ses  she. 

"Well,  it  was  a  short  one  indeed,"  ses  he,  laughing;  "but 
the  fairy  queen  here  is  rather  quick  in  her  movements."  Hows- 
ever,  take  the  ladies  upstairs  now,  and  let  us  have  it  at  once,  1 
such  as  It  IS,"  ses  he  ;  "  an'  anyone  that  likes  can  take  a  look  ' 
about  this  old  place  afterwards." 

"  Yis,  air,"  ses  Mrs.  Fosther,  coming  forward  ;  an'  as  she  did 
so  the  little  lady  turned  towards  her,  an'  the  two  women  that 
wor  to  spile  aitch  other's  lives  looked  at  one  another  steady- 
one  av  em  so  small  an'  lively  an'  purty,  an'  the  other  so  lar^e 
an  quite  an'  fair. 

Miss  Eellair  said  afterwards  that  at  that  very  moment  when 
their  eyes  met  together,  that  mild  an'  handsome  as  the  other 
woman  looked,  she  felt  her  blood  running  cowld. 

Howsever,  the  housekeeper  made  her  obaydionce  to  her  av 
coorae,  an  she  returned  it  very  civil,  an'  everything  went  on 
well  an  good ;  and  the  vittles  wor  elegant ;  an'  whin  the  com- 
pany wor  done  aiting  and  dhrinking  thoy  all  began  to  look  over 
every  bit  av  the  house,  and  to  pass  their  remarks  upon  it. 
_  1  was  a  small  one,  to  be  sure,  as  it  is  still ;  but  'tis  ould-fash- 
loned  an  quare  in  itself ;  an'  so  they  had  such  chatterincr  an' 
laughing  about  it,  an'  in  partickler  the  little  lady  that  they  wor 
all^  calling  the  fairy  queen"  to,  that  it  tuck  up  a  dail  o'  time  ■ 
an  twas  coming  on  evening  before  they  begin  to  clear  out 
o  Kinga._  But  jist  before  they  wint,  as  the  housekeeper  wag 
standing  in  the  parlour  giving  some  ordhers,  who  should  run  in 
only  wild  Pierce  Nagle,  an'  throwing  his  arm  around  her,  before 
she  knew  where  she  was,  he  gev  her  a  hearty  kiss,  savin'  at  the 
same  time  :  ■<       t  j 

"  I  desarved  that,  Mrs.  Fosther,"  ses  he  ;  "for  gettin'^  aich  a 
nice  little  misthiss  for  you  ;  for  the  dickens  a  doubt— ^u'  that 
n  ?  ^®  ^^'^  it— but  he'll  be  bringing  her  home  soon."  ' 
Well,  tho  woman  that  was  in  the  room  doing  somethinf^  at  the  I 
time  said  that  you'd  think  something  stopped  in  the^house-  | 
keeper  s  throat  as  if  it  was  choking  her  whin  she  h'ard  the  ■ 
words ;  but  she  swallyed  it  at  wance,  an'  ses  she,  settlin'^  her  ' 
cap,  an  giving  him  a  good-humoured  push  away  from  her  •  ■ 
_  "  iou  shouldn't  make  so  free,  Mistlier  Nagle,"  ses  she  laiK^h-  • 
lug,  ontil  you  wor  sure  you  wor  welcome.  An'  along  with  ' 
that  It  isn't  from  mo  you  ought  to  get  tho  kiss,  but  from  the  ' 
lady  you  re  niakin'  the  match  for." 

Jest  the  words  the  pair  they  wor  talking  av  walked  in  ;  an 
If  they  did,  at  last  Mrs.  Fosther  see  plainly  that  there  was  some- 
thing  beyant  a  joke  in  what  Misther  Nagle  was  afther  sayin<^  to 
her  ;  for  Miss  Bellair  was  laining  upon  the  niasther'a  arm  as 


well  as  she  could  rotch  up  to  it,  an'  she  having  tho  c^iamond 
ring  belonging  to  him  that  ho  had  upon  his  own  hand  at 
luncheon  between  her  finger  an'  thumb,  au'  it  shiian'  an'  shiuin' 
there — because,  aV  coorse,  it  was  a  dail  too  largo  to  atop  upon 
any  of  her  dawny  little  lingers. 

"  What  match-makin'  is  this  yo're  talking  about  ?"  seaMialhor 
Spinser,  laughing  ;  for  ho  ovarh'ard  what  they  wor  sayin'  to 
one  another. 

"  Oh,  we  won't  toll  that  before  presint  company,"  aea  Miather 
Nagle  makin'  answer,  an  laughing  too. 

An'  in  a  minit,  my  dear,  the  little  lady  got  as  red  as  scarlet, 
an'  she  dhrow  away  her  hand  from  the  masther's  arm,  an'  away 
she  run  ;  an'  av  she  did,  away  with  Pierce  Naglo  afther  her,  and 
Misther  Spinser  was  goin'  too,  whin  tho  housekeopor  spoke  a 
couple  o'  words  in  the  gibberish  they  used  to  bo  talking  to  one 
another  in ;  an  egor  he  stepped  back,  an'  thoy  fell  into  con- 
versation. 

They  didn't  take  any  notice  av  the  aarvint  that  was  taking  her 
own  time  to  clear  the  table  the  way  she'd  be  watching  'em, 
though  she  couldn't  ondherstand  a  word  they  wor  sayin' ;  but 
she  tould  afther  that  they  had  a  long  contest  ;  and  that,  thongh 
Mrs.  Fosther  wasn't  crying,  still  her  eyes  wor  full  of  the  tears. 
At  the  end,  however,  the  masther,  she  said,  put  his  hand  upon 
her  shouldher,  an'  spoke  very  sarious  to  her  ;  but  bedad  if  he 
did  she  wasn't  as  agreeable  to  him  as  she  was  to  wild  Pierce 
Nagle,  for  she  gev  him  a  bitther  look  in  the  middle  av  his  talk, 
and  walked  out  av  the  room,  laiving  him  standing  there  like  a 
fool. 

But  he  didn't  matter  that,  faix ;  for  in  a  couple  av  minita 
more  he  was  putting  Miss  Bellair  into  her  saddle,  an'  riding  oflf 
again  to  Mallow  with  his  friends,  an'  all  av  'em  diatthering  an' 
laughing  like  magpies  together  in  jest  the  very  same  manner 
that  they  come. 

(to  be  continued.) 
SNOW.  ' 

BY  JOHN  MURDOCK. 
Snow,  snow,  beautiful  snow. 
Falling  so  gently  here  below, 
Feathery  soft,  how  I  long  to  know- 
Tell  me,  on,  tell  me,  before  you  go- 
Snow,  snow,  beautiful  snow. 
What  is  your  mission  to  us  below  ? 

How  deep  and  cold  and  calm  you  lie 
Over  the  fields  and  tree-tops  nigh, 
Seemingly  spent,  aa  from  on  high 
You  wended  your  flight  from  the  bitter  aky. 

Snow,  snow,  beautiful  snow. 

Sleeping  so  softly  here  below  I 

Spreading  around  as  a  garment  white, 
Like  a  sweet  scene  in  the  moouboams'  light, 
Or  as  the  wand  of  a  fairy-sprite 
Might  sudden  present  to  our  wandering  si" ht, 

Soow,  enow,  mystical  snow. 

Falling  so  gently  here  below. 

Symbol  of  purity  wide  world  o'er, 
From  the  far  North  to  the  Southern  shore  ; 
Embalmed  in  the  mazes  of  ancient  lore 
We  find  the  sweet  thought  enshrined  the  more. 

Emblem  of  purity,  beautiful  snow, 

Emblem  of  purity  where'er  you  go. 

I  love  the  snow,  the  bcjuitiful  snow. 
The  fairy,  feathery,  falling  suow. 
How  it  changeth  all  this  world  below 
As  nothing  could  change  it  save  the  snow. 

Snow,  snow,  beautiful  snow. 

Tell  us  your  errand  to  us  below. 

Cold  to  our  senses  you  melt  away, 

Slowly  as  from  us  the  light  of  day 

Steals  'fore  the  darkness  and  will  not  stay,' 

Snow,  snow,  will  you  not  say — 

Beautiful,  beautiful,  mystical  snoir  

What  is  your  mission  on  earth  below  T 
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THE  MACCARTHY  KORE. 


Bi'  Mrs.  Sadleik. 


CUAPTEB  VI. 

One  sad  day  there  was  mourning  in  Cork  jail.  Orders  had 
come  from  England  to  remove  Florence  MacGarthy  to  Dublin, 
and  the  young  wife  of  four  months  was  called  to  see  her  hus- 
band, it  may  be  for  the  last  time,  while  the  queen's  messengers 
waited  to  do  their  errand  and  convey  him  on  board  a  royal 
vessel  then  lying  in  the  harbour. 

"O  Florence!  Florence !"  she  cried,  as  she  clung  to  him, 
sobbmg  and  in  tears,  at  the  last  moment,  "  would  that  I  had 
never  become  your  wife,  when  this,  tit  is  is  the  penalty  !  How 
is  it  that  the  meanest  of  my  father's  clansmen  can  marry  whom 
he  will,  whilst  you  and  I  must  needs  have  leave  from  England  ?  ' 

"  Hush,  darling  !"  whispered  her  more  poUtic  husband,  "you 
forget  that  walls  have  ears  in  a  prison  f  Were  you  better  skilled 
in  certain  matters,  I  would  tell  you  more  than  now  I  do  or  can. 
Be  sure,  however,  that  the  Brownes  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this.  You  are  but  a  child  ia  worldly  wisdom,"  he  tenderly 
added,  "  else  you  would  have  no  need  to  ask  wherefore  it  is 
that  neither  you  nor  I— but  esipecially  you— was  free  to  marry 
without  the  queen's  good  leave." 

Seeing  a  turnkey's  head  protruding  through  the  half- open 
door,  Florence  said  aloud,  »'  Commend  me  to  your  lady  mother, 
if  perchance  it  please  our  gracious  queen  to  shorten  the  term 
of  her  imprisonment  and  yours,  tliat  so  you  may  return  in  peace 
to  your  father's  castle  of  the  Pallice.  And  so,  farewell !  my 
wife  !  my  Ellen  !— think  of  me  as  I  will  think  of  you,  and  be 
of  good  heart,  dear  one,  for  the  queen's  goodness  will  soon 
restore  us  to  each  other." 

Smothering  her  grief  as  best  she  could,  Lady  Ellen  rejoined 
her  attendant,  who  awaited  her  at  the  gate,  and  returned  to  her 
lonely  room,  lonelier  than  ever.  Drearily  and  wearily  her  days 
now  passed  ;  no  mother,  no  husband,  no  friend  to  cheer  or  com- 
fort her  drooping  spirit.  Una  was  the  only  one  left  to  whom 
she  could  speak  of  her  own  affairs,  for  her  husband  had  specially 
warned  her  to  keep  a  close  mouth  in  her  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  the  house  where  she  lodged,  so  as  to  avoid  saying 
anything  that  might  be  used  against  him,  herself,  or  aj)youe 
concerned  in  the  marriage. 

Time  rolled  on  ;  day  followed  day,  and  week  followed  week, 
and  still  no  change  in  Lady  Ellen's  condition.  Her  mother  was 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  the  Island,  and  she  herself  was 
kept  under  a  suroeillancc  which,  however,  was  not  ycry  strict, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  heavy  security  in  which  Florence  was 
bound  for  her  appearance  when  called  on.  The  friends  who  had 
been  arrested  wich  the  bride  and  groom  were  still  in  close  con- 
finement within  the  prison,  but  Lady  Ellen  had  heard,  to  her 
great  contentment,  that  O'Sullivan  More,  having  given  himself 
up  to  the  vice-president,  was  admitted  to  bail,  and  suffered  to 
return  to  his  own  castle  of  Dunkerron. 

Lady  Ellen  and  her  attendant  were  in  the  habit  of  walking  a 
little  way  on  the  river's  bank,  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  Sum- 
mer eve  or  mom,  and  many  a  tioie  they  sat  together  on  the 
edge  of  the  low  wall  that  ran  on  either  side  the  stream,  watching 
the  sun  go  down,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shine  out  in  the  liquid 
ether  of  the  evening  sky.  There  was  no  such  bustle  then  as 
now  by  the  water  side  in  Cork,  although  the  commerce  of  the 
city  was  considerable  for  the  population  it  then  had.  Little  of 
the  rare  beauty  for  which  it  is  novf  so  famous  then  met  the  eye, 
and  the  people  that  were  seen  moving  through  the  streets  were 
as  motley  as  the  houses  on  either  aide.  Both  one  and  the  ! 
other  presented  the  various  characteristics  of  the  mixed  races  by 
whom  the  ancient  city  was  then  inhabited,  and  in  both  these 
might  be  observed  a  strange  admixture  of  the  old  and  new  Irish 
with  the  modern  English.  Then,  as  now,  the  British  flag 
flaunted  proudly  over 

"  The  pleasant  waters  of  the  River  Lee  ;" 

then,  as  now,  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  were  represented 
by  their  several  flags  in  Cork  waters  :  but  there  was  one  flag,  long 
familiar  iu  Irish  ports,  that  was  then  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  any 
of  them,  the  grand  old  flag  of  Spain.    Many  there  were  on  Irish 


ground,  those  stormy  days,  who  yearned  for  the  sight  of  that 
friendly  flag  again,  for,  truth  to  tell,  it  was  then,  and  for  long 
af  cer,  the  one  hope  of  the  persecuted  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

But  not  of  that  was  Lady  Ellen  thinking,  as  she  sat  with  Una 
by  the  river  after  sundown,  one  evening  towards  the  end  of 
August,  looking  listlessly  down  the  stream  to  the  bridge  and 
the  forts  that  then,  at  either  end,  terminated  its  city  course. 
Her  thoughts  were  far  away  in  the  gloomy  Castle  of  Dublin, 
with  him,  the  loved,  the  lost,  to  whom  a  few  short  months  be- 
fore she  had  joyfully  given  hand  and  vow. 

She  was  startled  from  her  sad  though  ;not  unpleasant  reverie 
by  the  voice  of  a  man  asking  for  alms.  The  lady  started,  fur 
the  voice  was  not  that  of  a  common  beggar,  and  the  man,  when 
she  looked  at  him,  as  he  stood  with  hands  outstretched,  had  not 
much  the  appearance  of  one  to  whom  the  mendicant's  trade  was 
familiar.  His  attire  was  that  of  an  ordinary  workman  of  the 
city,  and  his  thick-set,  burly  figure,  and  coarse,  swarthy  features 
gave  little  indication  of  want.  Only  the  empty  sleeve  that  hung 
by  his  side  gave  any  plausible  excuse  for  hia  having  recourse  to 
charity. 

Lady  Ellen  somehow  shrank  from  the  bold,  free  look  which  the 
stranger  fixed  upon  her.  Sh^jmotioned  to  Una  to  stand  up,  as 
she  did  herself,  then  told  the  beggar  that  she  was  as  poor  as 
himself,  which  she  regretted  for  his  sake.  She  was  turning 
away  in  some  trepidation,  when  the  supposed  beggar,  follow- 
ing, and  watching  his  opportunity  till  no  one  was  near,  said  close 
to  her  ear — so  close  that  she  started  and  caught  Una's  arm  : 

"  I  know  well  that  Aileen  MacCarthy  hath  no  money  ia  her 
purse— poor  caged  bird  that  she  is  !  Be  not  afraid,"  he  added, 
in  a  deep,  hoarse  whisper,  "  the  same  blood  flows  in  your  veins 
and  mine.  Little  cause  have  I  to  love  the  daughter  of  Honora 
FitzJames,  but  I  wish  you  no  ill,  young  daughter  of  MacCarthy 
More  !'* 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaveu,  who  are  you  V 
"A  friend  of  yours,  but  no  friend  of  Florence  MacDonogh," 
the 

man  answered  iu  the  same  deep,  earnest  whisper.  "Never-  I 
theless,  I  owe  him  a  good  turn  for  what  he  hath  done  in  regard 
to  the  Brownes,  and  seeing  you  here  this  evening,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  tell  you  that  there's  one  Donald  MacCarthy  in 
these  parts  who  has  some  forty  good  swords  at  command,  ready 
to  back  man,  woman,  or  child  against  that  devil's  bird,  Nicholas 
Browne.  Here's  people  coming — 1  must  away  ;  for  this  lame 
arm,"  and, chuckliug,  he  pointed  significantly,  to  where  the  arm 
that  ought  to  have  been  in  the  empty  sleeve,  was  drawn  up 
under  his  outer  garment,  across  his  brawny  chest — "  this  lame 
arm,  and  this  Euglish  gear  I  have  on,  would  serve  mo  little  if 
some  eyes  in  Cork  got  sight  of  my  bonny  face  !  Charity,  good 
lady,  for  the  love  of  God  1"  he  whined  out,  in  the  professional 
drawl  of  the  begging  tribe,  as  footsteps  were  heard  approaching. 
The  passers-by  were  becoming  fewer  and  fewer,  for  in  those 
turbulent  times,  even  though 

"  No  curfew  tolled  the  knell  of  parting  day,"  I 

the  fear  of  danger  abroad  sent  all  men  early  to  their  homes — if  ' 
perchance,  they  had  them — and  cleared  the  streets  of  loiterers.  | 

"Get  thee  gone,  thou  idle  varlet  \  "  said  a  stern  voice  ia  Eng-  | 
lish,  "  thy  hypocrital  whining  shall  nought  avail  thee  here.  | 
Get  thee  hence,  I  say,  or  I  will  have  thee  put  where  such  knaves  i 
ought  to  be."  ' 

"Good  Master  Tomkins,  bo  not  ho  hard  on  a  poor  fellow  !" 
said  the  supposed  beggar  ;  an  you  wanted  your  supper  yourself,  ! 
you  would,  perchance,  whine  somewhat  as  I  do.    SuiEler  your  i 
fair  daughter  to  give  some  alms  to  a  poor  fellow  who  hath  lost 
an  arm." 

"  The  lady  is  no  daughter  of  mine,"  said  the  burly  English- 
man, "  but  be  she  who  she  may,  it  nothing  concerns  you. 
Begone,  I  say,  an  you  would  not  have  me  call  the  watch  !" 

"  Thanks,  good  sir!"  said  the  sturdy  beggar  in  a  tone  of  grim 
mockery.  "May  God  reward  you  according  to  your  deserts  !" 
So  saying,  he  turned  a  corner  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

"Mistress  Ellen  !"  said  the  Englishman,  who  was  no  other 
than  the  merchant  to  whose  safe  keeping  she  was  entrusted,  "I  j 
marvel  much  to  find  you  abroad  in  the  streets  so  long  after  sun- 
down. ^  See  that  you  keep  more  indoors  hereafter,  and  avoid 
parleying  with  such  graceless  varlets  as  yonder  beggar,  whom  I 
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hold  to  be  no  safe  company  !  Pray  thee,  fair  mistress,  hasten 
thy  stops  ;  au  thou  art  seen  out  of  doors  at  this  unseemly  hour, 
my  dame  and  I  may  be  brought  to  account." 

For  several  weeks  after  this  rencontre  Lady  Ellen  discontinued 
her  evening  walks.  Master  Tomkius  and  his  dame  grew  easy 
in  their  minds  on  the  score  of  being  compromised,  for  their 
young  charge  appeared  herself  to  shrink  from  beiu  '  seen  abroad, 
espocially  at  "unseemly  huurs."  She  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have 
losSi  all  desire  for  goiug  out,  and  sat  all  day  long  either  playiu'r 
doieful  airs  on  the  ancient  spiunet  before  mentioned,  or  musing 
silently  by  tho  window  that  looked  on  the  open  country  beyond 
the  walls.  Even  to  Una  she  spoke  little,  whereat  the  damsel 
much  wondered,  for  Lady  Ellen  was  by  nature  neither  silent  nor 
reserved,  liespect  forbade  Una  to  question  her  young  mistress, 
and  so  she  was  fain  to  await  in  silence  tho  moment  when  she 
hersCif  would  explain  the  change  in  her  demeanour. 

Ihis  had  gone  on  for  some  weeks,  when  ono  day  Lady  Ellen 
was  sent  for  by  Mistress  Tomkius  to  inspect  the  wares  which  a 
travelling  pedlar  offered  for  sale. 

■cin"'^»        "^^^^^  ^'^'"^  °^        good  man's  wares,  Lady 

Jillen,  said  the  motherly  hostess,  "  I  will  pay  for  whatsoever 
you  may  choose." 

Lady  Ellen  declined  makin;?  any  purchase,  casting  her  eyes 
somewhat  disdainfully  over  the  concents  of  the  pack,  which 
were,  indeed,  of  tho  cheapest  and  commonest  kind,  liitia  terupt- 
lag  to  the  eye  of  the  earl's  daughter. 

_  "  Won't  you  help  a  poor  manryour  ladyship?"  said  the  pedlar 
m  very  bad  English  ;  "herself  has  a  wife  and  four  little  ones 
m  Carberij  beyond." 

The  word  Carbery  struck  Lady  Ellen's  ear,  as  it  was  meant  to 
do.  ihe  pedlar  had  managed  to  get  between  her  and  Mistress 
lorakins,  and  when,  with  a  start,  she  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face, 
he  gave  a  significant  look,  and  made  a  sign  for  her  to  buy  some- 
thing. With  a  show  of  indifTorence,  she  made  some  triflinf 
purchase,  and  the  merchant's  wife  having  left  the  room  to  pro'- 
cura  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  the  pretended  pedlar  slipoed  a 
letter  into  the  young  lady's  hand,  saying  in  Irish,  in  a  low 
whisper  :  I'm  from  Carbery ;  I  would  give  my  life  to  serve 
lus  wife  and  lum  !  I'll  be-at  the  Martin  Gate  to-rnorrosr  even- 
ing. Beware  of  Donald  if  you  meet  him.  I  hear  he  had  speech 
of  you." 

A  sign  from  Ellen  warned  the  honest  Carberyman  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Mistress  Tomkins,  and  he  was  again  bendin^'  over  his 
wares,  busily  engaged  in  arranging  them  in  his  paclc.  Very 
fervent  were  his  thanks  and  blessings  in  his  broken  Eardish  to 

the  good  ladies"  who  had  bought  something  to  '*  help  the 
poor  man  with  hia  wife  and  four  little  children." 

(XO  EE  COJITINUED.) 


GAS-JETS, 


Husbands  never  meet  their  wives  with  "  smiles"  on  their  lips  • 
they  wipe  them  off  before  they  get  home.  ' 

^       ,T''mlP°'''?^"*  "^o^  lo°g  can  bottled  cider  be 

Jiept  ihat  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  you  put  it  in  a 
safe,  lock  it  up,  and  sling  the  key  into  the  river,  you  can  keep 
It  for  soma  time,  but  you  won't  get  much  fun  out  of  it. 

It  rams  alike  on  the  just  and  the  unjust— on  the  just  mainly, 
because  the  unj  ust  have  borro  wed  their  umbrellas. 

"  Whom  can  we  trust  ?"  is  the  inquiry  of  an  exchan-^e.  It  is 
of  no  consequence.  "  Whom  can  we  induce  to  trust  us  ?"  is  the 
soul-agoniser. 

It  is  a  wi^e  schoolmaster  who  employs  cuffa  to  take  the  starch 
out  of  his  scholars. 

A  prominent  attorney,  while  fishing  recently,  pointed  out  to 
his  companion  a  sign-board,  remarking,  "The  fellow  who  put 
that  up  18  a  har."  "  Why  ?"  asked  his  companion.  "  Bscauae 
that  sign  reads,  'No  fishing  in  this  brook,'  and  I  caught  the 
best  trout  in  my  basket  directly  under  that  board."  , 

.  e'^^^-^l  easy  for  a  man  to  breakfast  in  bed  if  he  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  few  rolls  and  a  turn-over. 

An  abundance  of  guests  and  limited  lodging  rooms  caused 
Jimmy  to  be  slept  out"  at  a  neighbour's.  On  arisin<^  in  the 
morning  he  was  invited  to  remain  at  breakfast.    "  Welf  I  think 


not,"  he  replied.  "  We  have  mighty  good  breakfasts  at  our 
house  when  we  have  company." 

An  old  lady,  who  claims  "to  know  aTl  about  it,"  says  tlio  only 
way  to  prevent  steamboat  explosions  is  to  make  tho  engineers 
_"  bile  their  water  on  shore."  In  her  opinion,  "  all  tho  buatin' 
is  done  by  cooking  tho  steam  on  board  the  boat." 

A  theatre  Bill — Shakapearc. 

The  reason  v/e  cannot  have  an  honest  horse  race  is  because  we 
haven't  au  honest  human  race. 

A  gentleman  was  about  to  pour  the  last  thimbleful  of  wiuo 
into  hia  glass,  when  his  wife,  who  is  superBtitious,  exclaimed, 
"  Don't,  darling,  don't !  If  you  drink  tho  last  drop  of  that  wine, 
you'll  be  married  again  within  a  year,  and  I  love  you  too  well 
for  that."  And  then  she  emptied  the  wino  into  her  own  glass 
and  swallowed  it  eagerly. 

Too  many  people  seem  to  believe  that  a  debt  is  paid  when  they 
make  a  noto  of  it. 

"  What  kind  of  a  conscience  have  you  1"  asked  a  chaplain  of 
a  convict  in  prison.  "It  is  as  good  as  new,  for  I  have  never 
used  it,"  was  the  reply. 

A  man  who  made  great  pretence  of  probity  said  he  made  a 
practice  of  spending  a  portion  of  each  day  alone  with  his  con- 
science. "I'll  bet,"  said  a  wag,  "that  that's  tho  portion  of 
tinie  ki  which  you  have  leas  fun  than  in  any  other  portion  of  your 

Assault  cell-er— The  policeman. 


A  B  jY  ON  VILLAGE  DOGS. 

BY  T.  0.  IRWIN. 

Dv)g3  !    Well,  there's  two  or  throe,  begor, 
la  the  village  here  I've  a  leaain'  for. 
There's  Cooaey's  '*  Bandy"  knows  me  better 

Than  Bill  himself,  I  really  think  : 
A  first-rate  dog  !    He'll  go  wid  a  letter 

And  back  again  before  you  could  wink. 
And  Grime's  bull-tarrier — I  tell  you 

She'll  be  a  good  wan  when  she's  grown  : 
Such  a  lovely  pup  !  he's  a  head  like  a  hammer  ; 
And  for  grubbing— Cole's-lane  couldn't  cram  her. 
As  it  ia,  she'd  tear  a  man  in  two — 

But  the  quietest  creature  if  left  alone  ! 
I  never  see  wan  of  her  breed  that  begs 

Like  her  !   It's  a  sight  to  see  her  smiling. 
Almost,  as  she  sits  on.  her  hiad  legs 

Before  the  fire  while  her  siirabout's  biling. 
As  to  "  Bandy"'  here,  he's  gone  througli  a  power  ; 
He's  thirteen  years  old,  if  he's  au  hour  ; 
But  what  between  fightin' — and  then,  O  law  ! 
Sich  a  wan  for  a-fightin'  I  never  saw — 
Aud  a  fetchiug  stones,  which  you  see  has  wore 
His  teeth — ao  dog  as  ever  tore 

(f  say  it  if  they  were  all  in  a  row) 
Has  done  as  muoh  as  he,  I'll  be  swore. 
And  for  his  match  he's  as  good  as  ever — 
Alway's  purvidiu'  he's  had  his  liver 
Given  him  early,  and  a  bone 
To  amuse  himself  wid  when  he's  done, 
Lying  at  leisure  in  the  suu. 



PJZZLE  CORWZR. 
EEBUS. 

By  D.  C.  B.  :— 

The  suu  was  just  setting  'mid  purple  aud  gold 
One  evening  when  over  the  hillside  I  strolled  ; 
The  air  was  quite  fresh  with  the  fast  falli;ig  dews, 
And  maidens  and  lovers  were  waud'ring  iu  twos. 

The  moon  in  the  East  was  juat  raising  her  head. 
And  gently  around  me  her  pale  beams  she  spread. 
While  the  stars  glimm'riug  forth  from  their  soft  veil  of  blue 
Added  infinite  beauty  to  that  glorious  hue. 

A  piece  of  dry  earth  for  the  foremost  part  take  ; 
A  vowel  then  adJ,  and  the  whole  gently  shake; 
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The  parts  thus  arranged  will  quite  clearly  explain 
An  object  I  sought  for  that  evening  in  vain. 

Muzzles. 

2.  By  Armentum  : — 

My  first  is  an  article  by  every  person  used, 
Yet  it  never  wears  or  tears  no  matter  how  abused  ; 
Add  a  letter  from  my  next — if  you  don't  see  it,  then 
Just  clip  off  its  cranium  and  you'll  bring  to  view  a  hen  ; 
Transpose  my  second,  but  leave  out  the  letter  which  yon  look, 
And  you  behold  what  people  do  sometimes  upon  a  book  ; 
Behead  this  now,  and  you  will  see  what  I  do  with  my  clothes. 
Or  what  some  do  with  glasses  that  they  gtick  upou  their  nose  ; 
iehead  again,  and  you'll  admit  the  thing  is  rather  queer. 
For  though  you  cut  away  two  heads  you  leave  beuiud  an  ear. 
Aow  follow  iny  instructions  and  ycu"ll  surely  bring  to  mmd 
"What  1  have  already,  bat  what  many  want' to  hud. 

3.  By  M.  M'C.  :— .  _„ 

If  ycu  a  pronoun  will  transpose  my  first  you'll  surely  find  ; 
And  if  you  add  the  same  pronoun  my  second  'twill  bring  to  mind  ; 

And  for  my  third  a  consonant  ycu  will  just  place  behind  

The  whole  will  name  a  patriot  bold,  who  for  green  Erin  died. 

WOED-CAPPING. 
4,  By  James  Francis  M'lvors,  the  Heathtown  :— 
The  knave  of  clubs  if  you  transpose. 
What's  in  each  school  it  will  disclose  ; 
Now  change  its  head,  and  you  will  see 
A  breach— a  hole— it  then  will  be  ; 
When  changed  again  to  light  is  brought 
The  villous  substance  that  ia  on  cloth  ; 
Another  change,  and  it  will  show 
What  I  did  use  long,  long  ago  ; 
The  tail  now  change,  and  you  will  view 
An  easy  horse — what  none  should  do. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

5.  By  Thigue^Oge  :— 

My  first  is  found  in  blue  and  black, 

But  not  in  green  or  white  ; 
My  next's  possessed  by  Tom  and  Jack  ; 
My  third's  a  stupid  wight. 

My  fourth's  a  field  where  Erin's  sons 

Once  made  the  Saxons  feel 
What  could  be  done  with  Erin's  guns 
,  And  Erin's  swords  of  steel. 

My  fifth's  the  prize  that  labour  brings  j 
,  My  sixth's  a  kind  of  vase ; 
My  last's  a  thing  that  often  stings, 
But  seldom  without  cause. 

ENIGMAS. 

6.  By  Michael  Goulding  : — 

My  first  is  in  land,  but  not  in  eartS  ; 

My  second's  in  breadth,  but  not  in  girth  ; 

My  third  is  in  see,  but  not  in  spy  ; 

My  fourth  is  in  laugh,  but  not  in  ery  ; 

My  fifth  is  in  half,  also  in  whole  ; 

My  sixth  is  in  tax,  but  not  in  toll ; 

My  seventh  is  in  eight,  but^o.t  in  nine  ; 

My  eighth  is  in  streak,  but  not  in  line  ; 

My  ninth  is  in  rope,  also  in  twine  ; 

If  these  nine  letters  you'll  find  aright. 

An  Irish  monarch  they'll  bring  to  light. 

7.  By  Margarita  : — 

My  first  is  in  eight,  but  not  in  nine  ; 
My  second  in  inch,  but  not  in  line  ; 
My  third  is  in  key,  but  not  in  lock  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  watch,  but  not  in  clock  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  guile,  but  not  iu  wile ; 
My  sixth  is  in  rank,  but  not  in  file  ; 
My  seventh  is  in  ardour,  but  not  in  zeal ; 
My  eighth  is  in  rind,  but  not  in  peel ; 
My  ninth  is  in  ache,  but  not  in  pain  ; 
My  tenth  is  in  proud,  but  not  in  vain  ; 
My  eleventh  is  in  day,  but  not  in  night  ; 
My  twelfth  is  in  straight,  bat  not  in  right ; 


My  thirteenth  in  yelp,  but  not  in  bark  ; 

My  fourteenth  in  lititen,  but  not  iu  hark. 

My  whole  is  a  period  famed  iu  the  hisiory  of  France. 

DECAPITATION. 


8.  By  Con  :— 


9,  By  Con  :— 


My  first  is  in  the  harness  found, 

Please  take  otfits  head  ; 
A  kind  of  sport  for  open  ground 

Takes  its  place  instead. 
Behead  again,  and  then  Jou'Il  view 
A  playing  card  of  colours  two. 

DELETION. 

A  visitor  for  first  indite. 

His  middle  throw  away  ; 
A  puff  of  air  will  come  to  light 

If  done  the  proper  way  ; 
From  out  the  pufif  the  centre  take, 
Part  of  yourself  and  first  'tv.ill  make, 

CHARADES. 

10.  By  Con 

My  first  is  a  colour, 

My  second  a  tree. 
The  total  full  often 

Is  in  a  indee, 

11.  By  P.  N.  Gafney  :— 

I  saw  a  first  run  swiftly  by  ; 
Of  course  to  catch  it  I  did-try. 
But  then,  you  see,  'twas  all  in  vain, 
For  it  ran  faster  than  the  train. 

'Twas  getting  late,  I  turned  to  go. 
The  sun  was  losing  fast  its  glow  ; 
When  hark  !  I  heard  a  second  so'jnd, 
*         'Twas  echoed  through  the  country  round. 

I  knew  that  this  proclaimed  the  hour 
For  change  of  guard  at  Darnick  tower  j 
Methinks  I'll  ne'er  forget  the  shock 
I  got,  for  'twas — why,  six  o'clock. 

'       Anon  I  started  for  the  town. 

Which,  by-the-by,  was  Ballygown  ; 
WhOe  passing  by  Tim  Murpliy's  gate 
Some  wholes  I  got  from  charming  Kate, 

Answers  to  Puzzies  in  No.  50. — 1.  Bray.  2. 
pol.     3.  Sand.     4.  Tipperary.     5.  Home  B,ule.  6. 
7.  Deel,  eel,  Lee,  Leeds.   8.  Shark,  hark,  ark.   9.  Scrape,  rape^ 
ape,  pea.    10.  Cat,  Halt,  Ant,  Inn,  Ram — chair. 
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'  Villain!  what  motive  bad  you  in  that?— why  are  yon  here      (See  page  823.; 


THE  SLEEVEEN. 


By  Thomas  Sheklock, 


[all  rights  beskrvkd.] 
Chapter  XXL 

For  some  minutes  Denis  Dillon  sat  quietly  on  the  parapet  of 
the  ancient  bridge,  steadying  himself  by  the  firm  grisp  of  his 
right  hand  on  the  barrels  of  the  gun,  the  butt  of  which  was 


23.) 

planted  on  the  causeway  ;  and  as  he  sat  his  first  thoughts  ran 
thus  : 

"  This  is  the  spot  for  the  work  I'm  goin'  to  do.     No  one 

within  a  mile,  an'  there  forenenst  me  the  way  he  has  to  come  

the  rapids  between  us.  If  there  was  twenty  wud  him,  they 
couldn't  save  him — or  ketch  me  aither.  Though,  afther  it's  done, 
I  don't  care  what  becomes  o'  me.  I'd  as  lief  be  hanged  as 
not.  Now,  Kit  Clinch,  come  on  !  an'  all  your  schames  will  be 
ended." 

But  Kit  Clinch  did  not  come. 

Presently  the  moon  began  to  raise  herself  over  the  earth's 
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dark  rim  ;  and  m  a  little  while  her  mellow  light,  which  in  the 
beginning  had  revealed  only  the  clear  dark  blue  of  the  sky's 
ower  skirt,  came  pouring  over  the  hill-tops,  and  streaming 
through  their  gaps,  flooding  every  level  space  to  which  it  could 
gam  access  until,  as  she  winged  her  way  upwards  with  the 
easy,  arrestless  motion  of  some  great  heavenly  spirit,  her  pure 
benign  rays  penetrated  even  to  the  glens,  and  at  length  lit  up  a 
portion  of  the  old  road  that  ran  near  the  foot  of  Carri-^aroe. 

Denis  Dillon  s  eyes  were  riveted  on  that  road.  They  rest- 
lessly roamed  the  short  span  of  it  open  to  his  gaze  from  where 
he  sat ;  but  in  vain.  No  sight  of  Kit  Clinch  could  he  get.  In 
vain  too  he  listened  intently  for  the  beat  of  horse-hoofs.  No 
sound  that  could  be  heard  above  the  rush  of  the  Hurly's  waters 
met  h;s  straining  ears. 

His  soul  grew  disturbed.  He  had  taken  up  the  terrible  idea 
of  assassination  in  a  hurry,  smarting  under  the  sense  not  only 
of  great  wrong  already  inflicted,  but  of  a  greater  still  intended. 
He  panted  for  the  coming  of  Kit  Clinch,  partly  to  be  saved  frofti 
further  imprisonment,  but  chiefly  fur  the  sake  of  revenge  on  the 
man  who  had  wronged  him,  and  who  was  seeking  to  do  him 
additional  wrong.  Yes,  revenge,  pure  and  simple,  now  ruled 
him  But  the  mfluence  of  the  calm  soft  moonlight  be'^an  to 
work  [on  him  strangely  ;  and  although  he  still  gazed  fixedly 
down  on  the  road,  his  mind  unconsciously  wandered  back  to 
early  days,  and  recalled  sweet,  happy  memories  of  innocence. 

He  pressed  his  left  hand  to  his  forehead  in  perplexity.  ' 

'  Whats  comin'  over  me  at  all?"  he  murmured.  "I  see 
myself  the  first  day  Father  John  came  to  our  house,  when  he 
gave  me  his  blessin  —me  an'  Nelly  Kearney  an'  Mary  together. 
Ihe  poor  mother  s  face  was  one  big  smile  all  over.  An'  Father 
John  should  have  us  childher  sit  down  at  the  dinner-table  wud 
him  ;  an  no  one  could  stand  the  consate  of  us  for  a  month 
afther  because  we  dined  wud  the  priest.  Ah !  them  were  happy 
times ! ' 

He  passed  his  cuff  across  his  eyes,  which  now  were  wet  with 
the  tenderness  of  hallowed  recollections.  In  a  moment,  how- 
ever, he  sprang  to  his  feet,  saying  to  himself  • 

'« I  mustn't  think  o'  them.    My  hand  would  thremble  on  the 
thrigger.    No  !    1 11  think  o'  poor  Mary  in  her  cowld  grave  to- 
^^J^^  imther's  head  white  afore  its  time  :  an' 

darlin  Nelly  s  young  life  made  lonesome  an'  bitther  ;  an'  my- 
self hunted  from  post  to  pillar  like  a  mad  dog !  That's  what'll 
steady  my  hand  !  Come  on  now,  Kit  Clinch,  till  I  send  your 
black  sowl  to  its  first  cousin,  the  divil !" 

As  if  in  imagination  he  beheld  his  enemy,  he  knelt  on  the 
causeway  of  the  bridge,  and  put  the  piece  to  his  shoulder.  Still 
Kit  Clinch  came  not.  Yet  Denis  Dillon  was  so  transported 
beyond  himself  that  he  remained  kneeling  expectantly  for  more 
than  a  minute,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  man  he  meant  to 
slay  without  hesitation. 

Life  is  full  of  strange  chances,  and  trifles  are  usually  the 
hinges  on  which  great  events  swing.  An  old  blind  beggarman 
had  been  making  his  way  along  a  by-path  to  a  farm-house 
whither  he  had  been  directed  for  the  supper  and  the  night's 
shelter  which  would  have  been  cheerfully  accorded  to  him  :  but, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  missed  his  way, 
and  had  gone  on  floundering  aboutithe  upland,  he  knew  not 
where.  The  murmur  of  the  Hurly  came  to  his  ears,  and  he  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  river,  trusting  to  meet  some  one  in  its 
vicinity  who  might  set  him  right  on  his  path.  With  the  aid  of 
his  stick  he  had  made  out  stiles  and  gaps  in  the  hedges,  and  he 
had  crossed  from  field  to  field  wherever  he  could,  still  striking 
towards  the  noisy  rushing  river.  At  length  he  got  into  the 
boreen  which  led  up  to  the  ruined  bridge  of  Carrigaroe,  and 
pursued  It  cautiously  until  he  stood  on  the  causeway  itself. 
Here  his  sharp  ears  detected  a  sound  that  water  did  not  make. 
It  was  the  quick  heavy  breathing  of  Denis  Dillon,  who  was 
panting  from  the  excitement  into  which  his  imagination  had 
thrown  him,  and  who,  ready  to  fire  at  an  instant's  notice,  still 

f<  T^u^  ^^^^      ^'^^  P^^^^  of  moonlit  road 

Thank  God  !"  the  old  blind  beggarman  said  aloud,  "  I  hear 
some  one  at  last ! 

He  moved  forward  confidently,  content  that  he  had  come  on 
a  bridge  which  he  assumed  must  lead  to  a  road,  which  latter 
would  put  an  end  to  his  aimless  wandering  at  all  events 


At  the  first  sound  of  the  old  man's  quavering  and  whining 
voice,  Denis  Dillon,  startled  well  nigh  unto  affright,  let  his  arms 
fall  from  their  rigid  position,  and  very  nearly  allowed  the  gun 
to  slip  from  his  suddenly  unnerved  grasp. 

"  Ha  !"  he  gasped,  jerking  his  head  backwards,  "  who's  that  V 
His  eyes,  tired  with  intent  watching,  and  somewhat  dazed 
by  the  brilliant  moonlight,  could  only  descry  a  weird,  dim 
figure  advancing  towards  him  ;  and  his  imagination  at  once  set  it 
down  as  a  visitant  from  another  sphere.  He  was  appalled.  He 
was  horror-stricken.  He  was  paralysed,  and  could  not  rise  to 
his  feet. 

But  the  figure,  still  moving  steadily  forward,  dispelled  his 
terror  by  replying  with  a  professional  whine  : 

'*  A  poor  blind  man — a  sthranger  in  these  parts.  For  the  love 
o'  God  an'  the  Blessed"  

He  never  finished  the  sentence  ;  for  Denis  Dillon,  letting  the 
gun  drop,  sprang  up,  leaped  to  him,  caught  him,  and  shot  him 
back,  just  at  the  moment  when  another  step  would  have  pre- 
cipitated him  into  the  rapids  beneath.  For  the  bridge  was  not 
broken  off  evenly  as  if  sawn  in  two,  but  had  fallen  away  some 
feet  more  in  the  centre  than  by  the  parapet  where  Dillon  had 
been  kneeling. 

"  Yoxi  unfortunate  poor  crature  !"  Denis  Dillon  began,  by 
way  of  explanation  of  his  rough  proceeding  to  the  now  alarmed 
beggarman,  "  you  were  walkin'  to  your  death.  I  have  nothing 
to  give  you,  an'  I'm  sorry  for  it — I  haven't  a  penny  for  myseli — 
but  I'll  do  an  act  o'  charity  by  settin'  you  right." 

He  gently  took  the  old  man's  arm,  and  walked  away  with  him, 
leaving  Jer  Kearney's  gun  lying  on  the  causeway  of  the  ruined 
bridge. 

Scarcely  had  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Hurly  when  Julia 
Clinch  came  into  view  from  where  he  had  been  kneeling.  Had  she 
appeared  a  minute  earlier,  who  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened ?  Perhaps  Denis  Dillon  would  have  given  up  all  idea  of 
murdering  her  father.  The  influence  of  her  mere  presence  might 
have  been  strong  enough  with  him  to  stay  his  thirst  for  ven- 
geance at  least  short  of  the  point  of  assassination.  She  came, 
however,  just  a  little  too  late  for  the  exertion  of  that  influence  ; 
so  Denis  Dillon  went  away  with  the  old  blind  man,  without  re- 
linquishing for  a  moment  his  dread  intention. 

J  ulia  walked  along,  looking  on  every  hand  for  her  lover,  and 
wondering  why  he  did  not  appear.  At  the  foot  of  the  keep  she 
stopped,  and  called  softly  "Willie!  Willie!"  but  her  call  met 
no  response.  "It  is  a  shame  for  him,"  she  thought,  "  to  let 
me  be  here  first."  She  looked  at  her  watch.  It  had  run  down, 
and  was  stopped  ;  but  she  did  not  notice  that  fact.  "  Oh,"  she 
murmured,  "  I  am  a  quarter  too  soon  ;  I  must  have  come  much 
faster  than  I  calculated  I  could." 

The  pinutes  went  past,  and  still  she  was  alone.  Her  situa- 
tion began  to  distress  her.  Though  she  was  a  healthy  girl, 
strong  of  nerve,  and  clearer  of  mind  than  many  of  her  sex, 
vague  alarms  beset  her.  If  anyone  should  come  by  and  see 
her !  Passing  strangers  might  insult  her — perhaps  rob  her ! 
Certainly  no  one  from  Dunahurly  to  BallahuUa  would  do  so — of 
that  she  felt  assured.  Yet  it  was  foolish  of  her  to  come  there  at 
all  at  such  an  hour,  and  alone.  But,  then,  Willie  had  really 
been  treated  so  badly  by  her  father — besides,  she  had  such  good 
news  to  communicate  to  him — there  could  be  nothing  very  wrong 
in  her  present  proceeding. 

What  excuses  will  not  love  invent  for  its  imprudences,  and 
what  will  it  not  dare  for  its  object  !  In  the  end  Julia  succeeded 
in  quieting  her  alarms  ;  and  combining  the  unpleasantness  of 
standing  in  the  glare  of  the  moonlight  with  anticipation  of  the 
pleasure  of  giving  Willie  a  delightful  surprise,  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  mount  into  the  tower  to  wait  for  his  coming. 

JVIr.  Dowse,  who  had  been  extremely  careful  to  keep  himself 
out  of  her  sight,  while  he  kept  her  in  his,  watched  her  ascend 
the  step-ladder  in  a  paralysis  of  satisfaction.  So  supreme 
was  hia  exultation  that  he  did  not  rub  his  hands  together 
after  his  wont  when  pleased  ;  neither  did  he  chuckle  softly 
to  himself  as  usual.  But  his  large  grey  eyes  distended,  and  a 
strange  light  of  content  gleamed  from  them.  Nor,  when  Julia 
had  disappeared  from  his  view,  did  he  emerge  at  once  from  his 
place  of  concealment.  He  was  most  anxious  to  hurry  after 
her ;  but  imprudent  haste  might  work  irreparable  mischief  to 
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his  scheme.  So  he  stayed  where  he  was  a  little  while  ;  and, 
gradually  relapsing  into  his  habitual  ways,  he  worked  his  palina 
against  each  other  as  though  he  meant  to  produce  fire  by  rapid 
friction,  while,  stretching  out  his  long  neck,  and  bowing  his 
head  at  the  keep,  he  muttered  : 

"There  you  go.  Miss  Julia — that  hatea  rae — right  into  ray 
trap — he-he  !  Oh,  if  you  knew  I  was  here,  I  wonder  would  you 
venture  up  that  old  ladder  that  I  was  working  at  this  evening 
for  your  sake !  Oh,  no — he- he  ! — I  think  not.  You'd  be  afraid, 
perhaps,  I'd  harm  you,  Miss  Julia  ;  but  you'd  be  wrong — he-he  ! 
— vary  wrong.  I've  no  notion  of  giving  the  law  a  grip  of  me  ; 
for  law  is  a  slippery  thing — he-he  !" 

Presently,  however,  he  straightened  up,  and  with  long  and 
rapid  but  almost  silent  strides  he  neared  the  keep.  A  mouse's 
footfall  would  have  made  as  much  noise  as  his  as  he  slowly  crept 
up  the  ladder.  When  he  arrived  at  the  top,  he  busied  himself 
in  extracting  with  his  fingers  certain  fastenings  which  had  held 
the  ladder  to  the  wall,  and  which  he  had  expressly  loosened  a 
copple  of  hours  earlier. 

While  Mr.  Dowse  was  quietly  but  earnestly  engage<jl  at  this 
work,  Julia  Clinch,  one  hand  resting  against  a  stone,  was  stand- 
ing by  a  gap  in  the  masonry  of  the  transverse  wall  of  the  keep, 
dreamily  looking  out  on  the  moonlit  landscape,  apparently 
absorbed  iu  contemplation  of  its  beauty,  but  in  reality  wrapt  in 
fond  imagingings  and  tender  visions  of  the  united  future  of 
Willie  MacNamara  and  herself.  A  peculiar  noise,  as  of  some- 
thing heavy  falling  on  the  ground  without,  aroused  her  from  her 
musings,  and  with  a  cry  of  "Is  that  Willie?"  she  turned  quickly 
only  to  be  confronted  by  Dowse,  who  replied  in  his  most  obse- 
quious tones  : 

"Ko,  Miss  Julia — it's  me." 

"  What  was  that  noise  1"  she  asked  in  alarm. 

"The  old  ladder  fell  to  the  ground — just  as  I  got  to  the  top, 
fortunately." 

"  Villain  !"  she  shrieked,  retreating  from  him — "  what  motive 
had  you  in  that — why  are  you  here  V 

"Oh,  Miss  Julia  I  why  do  you  call  me  that  ?  I  only  came  to 
tell  you  that  Mr.  MacNamara  did  not  get  your  note,  and  so, 
of  course,  won't  come  to-night.  It's  very  unfortunate  that  the 
old  ladder  gave  way,  because  we  must  wait  here  now  for  assist- 
ance." 

"  Great  heaven  !"  she  exclaimed  chokingly,  her  hands  feeling 
at  her  throat,  "  I  am  in  a  snare." 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  ask  how  it  was  that  he  knew  the 
contents  of  her  communication  to  Willie  MacNamara,  though, 
with  all  Dowse's  assurance,  the  question  would  probably  have 
confounded  him.  Her  mind,  with  a  woman's  first  instinct, 
seized  only  on  the  fact  that  she  stood  in  a  compromising  situa- 
tion, and  this  one  idea  absorbed  and  oppressed  her  every  faculty. 

"Oh,  Miss  Julia!"  Dowse  rejoined  to  her  exclamation,  in 
tones  of  humble  but  virtuous  indignation,  "don't  say  that  ! 
Why  should  you  be  afraid  of  me  ?  You  don't  know  the  great 
respect  I  have  for  you." 

The  peculiar  emphasis  he  threw  on  the  words  "great  respect" 
gave  them  an  import  that  roused  her  indignation.  That 
emphasis  clearly  translated  them  into  a  declaration  that  he  was 
a,  suitor  for  her  heart  and  hand. 

"  Silence !"  she  commanded  imperiously. 

"Very  well,"  he  muttered  with  a  cheerful  leer,  "  I  can  afford 
to  wait."  The  remark  was  not  meant  for  her  ear  ;  neither,  in- 
deed, did  the  words  reach  it.  Mr.  Dowse  was  merely  com- 
muning pleasantly  with  himself.  The  situation  was  precisely 
the  one  he  had  planned,  and  his  strongest  inclination  at  the 
moment  was  to  break  forth  into  a  aelf-applauding  "He-he  !" 
but  he  checked  himself  for  fear  of  excitihg  further  the  victim 
of  his  machinations.  He  did  not  want  by  any  means  to  aug- 
ment her  dislike  of  him,  since  he  had  now  settled  in  his  own 
mind  that  she  was  the  woman  with  whom  as  his  wife  he  would 
have  to  pass  his  life. 

Julia  Clinch  withdrew  some  paces  in  distrust ;  Mr.  Dowse 
did  likewise,  as  if  to  reassure  her  ;  and,  standing  by  opposite 
walls  of  the  old  tower,  they  eyed  each  other  in  prolonged 
silence. 

The  girl's  breast  heaved  ;  her  heart  beat  tumultuously.  Every 
moment  that  flew  by  made  clearer  her  sense  of  the  false  position 


in  which  she  found  herself  placed,  and  a'l.ded  pang  after  pang  to 
her  agony  until  it  rose  almost  to  madness — to  uiicalculating 
desperation.  She  glared  at  Dowse  with  a  fury  in  her  look 
which  made  him  quail  in  spite  of  him<!eif,  and  which  at  least 
ensured  his  continued  silence.  Yet,  though  he  shrank  before 
her  aspect — shut  up  his  telescopic  body,  a.i  it  were,  until  it  was 
shortened  by  a  foot — he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  atfair.  The  hours,  he  knew,  were  lighting  on  his  side.  Ho 
had  only  to  wait,  and  the  prize  for'  which  he  had  schemed 
would  just  fall  into  his  hand.  The  day  was  fast  approaching 
when  he  would  be  her  master  ;  what  need  he  care  about  black 
looks  now  ?  In  truth,  was  he  not  already  triumphant — 
already  her  conqueror  i  Why  should  he  trouble  himself  be- 
cause the  face  of  his  prey  bore  not  a:i  amiable  expression  7 
The  defeated  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  look  plea- 
santly on  the  victor.  In  t?me  all  that  would  be  changed  ; 
she  would  be  tame  enough  by  and- by.  So  with  his  large 
clear  grey  eye — the  only  good  feature  of  his  countenance — 
he  regarded  her  steadily  from  his  own  side  of  the  floor  of  the 
keep,  with  much  of  that  kind  of  grave  attentive  pleastire  the 
remorseless  cat  exhibits  when  watching  the  teiTor-stricken 
mouse  from  which  she  has  withdrawn  a  little,  and  which  slie 
knows  a  single  spring  will  again  place  under  her  inexorable 
claws. 

Thus  the  pair  stood  iu  the  old  tower,  on  that  floor  which  Dilloa 
MacNamara  in  his  enthusiastic  young  manhood  had  taken  such 
pains  to  restore^  little  dreaming  that  he  was  preparing  a  stage 
for  a  life-dram^  absolutely  tragic  in  its  intensity.  And  as  they 
so  stood,  eyeing  each  other  with  such  wildly  opposite  feelings, 
Denis  Dillon,  inspired  by  a  motive  even  more  wild,  came  back 
to  the  broken  bridge,  his  self-imposed  task  in  the  blind  beggar- 
man's  behalf  performed,  and,  lifting  the  gun  from  the  causeway, 
sat  moodily  again  on  the  parapet. 

His  heart  still  rankled  against  Kit  Clinch  ;  his  wrongs  were 
too  recent  to  be  forgotten  in  a  moment ;  however  Christian 
charity  might  condone  past  injuries,  it  was  powerless  to 
move  him  to  forgiveness  beforehand  of  further  injuries  con- 
templated ;  and  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  the  belief  that 
in  ridding  Clinch  of  life  he  would  be  ridding  the  world  of  a 
monster  unworthy  to  walk  the  earth — that,  in  fact,  he  would  be 
performing  an  eminent  social  service  which  should  entitle  him 
to  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  society  in  general.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  he  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  something  in  his  little  'act  of 
kindness  to  the  blind  beggar  which  did  not  harmonise  somehow 
with  [the  dire  purpose  for  which  he  sat  so  still  on  the  ruined 
bridge  and,watched  so  intently  the  old  road  in  the  glen  beneath  ; 
and  even  while  his  fingers  tightened  on  the  deadly  weapon  he 
had  taken  again  into  his  hands,  he  murmured  in  discontent  with 
himself ; 

"If  Fat  Kit  doesn't  come  soon  IU  lose  all  sperit,  I'm  afeard." 

He  ground  his  teeth  in  vexation  at  his  want  of  sterner  reso- 
lution ;  and,  by  dwelling  on  the  memory  of  the  many  wrongs 
that  touched  him  nearly — his  own  false  imprisonment,  the  un- 
timely death  of  his  well-beloved  sister,  the  eviction  that  deprived 
him  of  his  means  of  livelihood,  the  white  head  and  the  heart- 
wringing  feebleness  suddenly  enforced  on  his  adored  mother, 
the  marring  of  angelic  Nelly  Kearney's  hopes  of  happiness  in 
this  world  as  well  as  his  own,  and  the  fiendish  plot  to  relegate 
him  once  more  to  the  insufferable  prison  life  for  a  longer  aud 
infinitely  drearier  term — with  the  aid  of  these  memories  he 
worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  deliriuna  that  he  was  in  a 
humour  to  slay  the  first  who  crossed  his  path,  if  not  an  actual 
friend.  Quite  satisfied,  at  last,  with  his  frame  of  mind,  he 
clutched  the  gun  still  more  firmly,  and  bent  his  eyes  with 
renewed  earnestness  on  the  patch  of  road  beneath  his  gaze.  , 

Thus  within  hailing  distance  of  his  enemy's  daughter  sat 
Denis  Dillon,  watching  for  the  expected  coming  of  her  father 
that  he  might  kill  him  ;  while  she,  close  to  one  dark  wall  of  the 
old  keep,  glared  in  speechless  agony — agony  compounded  of 
overwhelming  mortification,  vexation,  and  alarm — on  the  man 
whom  she  felt  sure  had  trapped  her  where  she  was  ;  and  he, 
almost  hugging  with  his  shoulders  the  opposing  wall,  and 
dwindled  down  several  inches  iu  heiijht,  surveyed  her  fixedly 
with  an  eye  that  gleamed  with  self-complacency  while  he  re- 
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pressed  successfully  the  chuckle  of  gleeful  triumph  that  ever 
and  anon  forced  iis  way  to  his  very  lips, 

J ulia  Clinch  was  the  first  to  break  the  long  silence. 

"  What  was  your  morive,  schemer,  in  throwing  down  the  lad- 
der ?"  burst  forth  from  her  impetuously. 

"Oh,  Miss  Julia!'  came  from  Dowae  with  a -well  simulated 
air  of  innocence,  "  how  can  you  aay  that  when  it  was  only  an 
accident  ?" 

"  'Tis  a  lie  !"  she  sharply  rejoined.  "  Speak  out !  I  see  the 
wish  in  your  sleeveen  face." 

"Only  an  accident,"  repeated  Dowse  in  his  oiliest  tones; 
"  but"— and  he  hesitated—"  since  it  has  happened,  I  think  I  see 

my  way"  He  broke  off  in  some  confusion,  but  immediately 

added,  "  I  mean  I  think  it  may  turn  out  lucky  for  me." 

"Go  on,"  she  replied  ;  '-you  have  not  said  all  you  want  to 
say. " 

"I'm  afraid,  Miss  J.ilia,  you  don't  like  me,"  he  returned 
leeriugly,  "though  I  don't  know  what  I  ever  done  to  you." 

"  Like  you  !"  she  returned  with  a  scorn  that  made  Mr.  Dowse 
shrink  into  himself  still  farther,  and  that  would  have  made  most 
other  men  Hy  from  her  presence  at  any  rist— "  like  ijou  !  Con- 
temptible hound  !  every  vein  in  my  body  loathes  you  !" 

"And  yet,  somehow,  Miss  Julia,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  in  spite  of  myself  I  can't  dislike  you." 

She  smite  her  temples  with  her  palms,  and  groaned  loudly 
enou!;h  for  him  to  hear  : 

"'Oh  !  that  I  should  live  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  this !" 
But  Jimmy,  unabashed,  went  on  with  deliberation  : 
"  Wait  till  I  tell  you,  now,  Miss  Julia.    After  to  night  people 
may  bo  will  be  talking  badly.     But  I'll  stand  up  for  you  every- 
where, and  let  no  one  say  a  word  against  you.    May  be  then  " 
ha  simpered,  "you  might  think  better  of  me."  ' 

"  Reptile  !'' she  returned,  with  a  shudder  of  utter  loathing, 
"  if  I  thought  I  could  learn  even  to  tolerate  your  existence,  Vd 
despise  myself  more  than  I  now  despise  you." 

J 'Hard  words.  Miss  Julia — very  hard  words  !    But  listen  to 
this.    There's  not  likely  to  be  many  gentlemen  courting  you 
after  tonight ;  and  it  isn't  unlikely  your  friends  will  advisee  you 
that  the  best  thing  you  could  do  would  be  to  marry  myself." 
A  shriek  burst  from  the  frenzied  girl  at  this  declaration. 
Denis  Dillon  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  his  seat. 
"^X^hat's  that?"  he  asked  himself  with  flashing  eye  and 
gloomy  brow.    "Is  it  a  banshee  \    If  so.  Kit  Clinch  is  c'omin', 
an'  I  must  look  cut  for  him  !" 

Ho  gazod  long  and  earnestly  down  the  road,  striving  to 
pierce  the  gloom  that  wrapped  it  at  a  turn  where  it  wound 
around  the  base  of  a  hill  which  intercepted  the  moonbeams. 
He  listened  eagerly  too  for  the  hoof -beats  which  he  fully  ex- 
pt-cled  i  o  liear  coming  from  the  glen  beneath ;  but  no  patter- 
ing! sound  rose  on  the  etill  |night-air.  Nothing  was  to  be 
heard  save  the  rush  of  the  river  as  it  slid  over  the  rapids,  and 
plaahed  into  the  poo],andscrambled  away  among  the  rocks  below. 
And  while  his  e  ir  was  thus  strained,  high  over  the  monotonous 
swish-swish  of  the  waters  rang  piercingly  clear  the  words 
"Help!  help  !"  in  an  anguished  scream.  It  came  from  the 
mouth  of  J ulia  Clinch,  who,  seeing  despair  approach,  was  mak- 
ing one  last  and  almost  hopeless  effort  for  release.  It  struck  on 
the  ear  of  Denis^  Dillon  with  thrilling  effect,  causing  him  to 
let  the  butt  of  the  weapon  fall  to  the  ground,  and  to  stare  in 
bewilderment  at  the  dark  walls  of  the  tower  opposite  to  him,  as 
he  murmured  :  "  Begor,  that's  like  a  woman's  voice !  But  what 
would  a  woman  be  doin'  up  there  this  time  o'  night  ?" 

Mr.  Dowse,  however,  heard  the  cry  unmoved.  He  had 
been  prepared  for  something  of  the  kind.  It  would  have  been 
politic  on  his  part  to  have  foreborne  from  further  insult  to  his 
victim  ;  he  knew  very  well  that  though  it  might  be  to  his  loss 
it  could  not  be  to  his  gain  to  add  anything  to  the  bitterness  of 
her  feelings  against  him  ;  but  her  absolute  helplessness  was  so 
clear  to  him — the  sense  of  triumph  swelled  so  within  him — pride 
in  the  success  of  his  manoeuvres  for  snaring  both  father  and 
daughter  in  one  day  so  elated  him— that  he  could  no  longer 
govern  himself  as  he  had  meant  to  do.  With  a  leer  which  he 
in  vain  tried  to  repress,  he  remarked  to  the  distracted  girl,  after 
her  wild  appeal  for  aid  Jhad  been  answered  by  the  echoes  and 
nothing  more  : 


Ton  11  only  make  yourself  hoarse,  Miss  Julia.  This  place 
IS  very  lonesome— he-he-he  !— and  hardly  one  ever  comes  by  " 
The  shrill  cackle  of  Dowse's  voice,  though  not  the  words  he 
used,  reached  Denis  Dillon's  alert  ear  over  the  noise  of  the 
waters.  It  had  an  odd  famUiar  sound,  but  the  youn<r  man's 
memory  failed  to  identify  it.  '  o 

"A  man's  voice  too,"  he  thought.  "Some  poor  faymale  is 
bein  wronged  up  there !  Are  you  goin'  to  let  it  be  said  that  you 
stood  by  without  rising  a  hand,  Dinny  Dillon  ]  No!  not  if 
twenty  Kit  Clinches  slipped  through  your  fingers  !'' 

Again  he  threw  down  the  gun,  and  anxiously  looked  before 
and  around  him. 

"But  how  am  I  to  get  to  it?"  he  asked  himself:  "I  can't 
fly. 

In  truth  the  problem  he  wished  to  solve  was  perplexing  in  the 
extreme.  To  leap  across  was  the  next  thing  to  an  impossibility. 
The  distance  to  the  further  margin  of  the  stream  was  over 
twenty  feet  from  the  uttermost  projection  of  the  broken  bridge  • 
the  precipitous  bank  beyond  offered  little  chance  of  secure  foot- 
hold even  for  a  goat  ;  darkness  added  to  the  difficulty  and  the 
peril  of  any  such  attempt ;  and  to  fall  back  into  the  hurrying 
waters  beneath  was  to  be  swept  like  a  cork  down  the  incline  to 
the  pool — yea,  to  be  swept  into  the  very  grave  itself. 

Was  there,  then,  no  way  ?  Before  him  loomed  the  square 
mass  of  the  keep,  darkly  frowning  over  the  Hurly.  But 
what  was  that  which  reared  itself,  tall,  spreading,  and  stately,  by 
the  black  wall  abutting  on  the  river  ]  Ha  1  the  poplar  tree  that 
Dillon  MacNamara  had  planted  there  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  spring  into  that  \  There  was  danger- 
grave,  great  danger— in  the  attempt  ;  but  the  risk  of  falling 
back  was  less  than  if  a  leaper  landed  on  the  rocky  bank  beside 
the  tree,  since  hands  aa  well  as  feet  could  be  used  to  make  good 
a  hold. 

Denis  Dillon  eyed  the  poplar  keenly.  He  was  calculating  the 
distance,  the  force  of  the  spring  required,  the  branch  on  wliich 
his  feet  might  rest,  and  the  branch  which  his  hands  might 
grasp  ;  he  was  noting  too  whether  any  other  branch  would  be 
an  obstruction  or  impediment  in  his  way.  There  was  a  troubled 
look  on  his  face  ;  for  the  tower  shut  off  the  moonlight,  and 
compelled  him  to  peer  through  the  darkness. 

It  would  be  a  desperate  enterprise.  This  was  the  conclusion 
he  quickly  reached.  He  felt  inclined  to  shrink  from  the  feat ; 
for  death  stared  him  in  the  face  should  he  fail,  and  then  Clinch, 
his  bitter  enemy,  would  go  unpunished.  He  thought  of  his 
mother,  and  of  the  agony  she  must  endure  if  his  dead  body 
were  found  wedged  among  the  rocks  below  the  pool.  And 
Nelly  Kearney  ?  What  woe  the  news  would  be  to  her  !  But  they 
were  parted  for  ever  ;  she  had  gone  through  that  pain  ;  what 
could  be  sharper  1  And  why  should  he  care  what  became  of 
himself  ?  What  was  life  to'him  now  ]  Better,  after  all,  to  die  in 
striving  to  do  what  all  would  admit  to  be  a  good  deed  than  to' 
be  choked  on  a  scaffold  for  doing  what  the  world  would  mis- 
takenly but  surely  hold  to  be  a  bad  one. 

In  indecision  Denis  Dillon  stood  for  the  few  seconds  these 
thoughts  took  to  pass  tempestuously  through  his  mind.  He  was 
gradually  hardening  himself  up  to  make  the  effort,  and  the 
troubled  look  was  passing  from  his  face,  when  again  the  voice  of 
J  ulia  Clinch  rent  the  quiet  air  of  the  night  in  a  despairing  cry 
for  help.    That  cry  put  an  end  to  his  irresolution. 

"  It's  comin',  darlin',  whoever  you  are,"  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth,  as  he  stepped  backwards  along  the  causeway,  carefully 
gauging  with  his  eye  the  appalling  leap  he  projected. 

One  thought  to  his  mother  and  Nellie — one  swift  prayer  for 
his  own  soul  if  he  should  fall — and  then  with  set  lips  he  ran 
forward  a  dozen  short  swift  paces,  and  sprang  into  the  air  as  if 
blown  from  a  mortar. 

(to  be  CONTINITED.) 


"Boy,  did  you  ever  atop  to  think,"  said  a  grocer  recently,  as 
he  measured  out  potatoes,  "  that  these  potatoes  contain  sugar, 
water,  and  starch  ]"  "No,  I  didn't,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  I 
heard  mother  say  you  put  peas  and  beans  in  your  coffee,  and 
about  a  pint  of  water  in  every  quart  of  milk  you  sold."  The 
subject  of  natural  philosophy  was  dropped. 
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1879. 

BY  JOHN  MURDOCK, 


O  God  I  and  have  we  lived  to  see  another  

Another  year  with  all  its  promisea  ! 
Another  yet  for  plans  and  purposes  ! 
And  in  Time's  ranks  a  unit  and  a  brother  1 
Another  year  !— another  yet — of  hope— 

Of  aspirations  high  and  dreaminga  wild  ' 

Of  gay,  illusive  lighta  that  e'er  elope 
With  all  that  glittering  beckoned  ua  and  smiled, 
As  marsh-lights  in  our.infanoy  beguiled  ! 
Another  year  !  another  rosary 

Of  months  and  days,  all  beaded  one  by  one 
Upon  a  chain  of  Time's  own  jewerry  I 

Where  shall  we  be  when  it  is  told  and  run 
Into  Eternity's  deep  void,  and  done? 
Where  shall  we  be  when  next  December  corneal 

With  wailing  winds  and  havoc-workingjatorma, 
When  days  are  dark  and  full  of  funeral  glooms, 

And  rude  Boreas  fills  us  with  alarms. 
As.  hoveringlike  a  hawk,  he  shadows  with  his  plumes  ? 
Where  shall  we  be  ?— Oh,  who  is  there  can  tell 

Or  read  one  page  of  dark  futurity  ' 
Wise  as  we  are.  where  is  the  one  can  spell 

A  few  poor  lines  from  its  obscurity  ? 
Deep  in  thy  bosom,  Earth  !  a  narrow  grave, 

On  which  a  few  poor  flowers  may  deign  to  grow, 
A  memory  and  a  tear,  the  most  may  have 

When  the  New  Year  is  gone  and  leaves  us  low  ! 
The  highest  in  the  land,  the  lowliest. 
The  oldest  and  the  youngest,  worst  and  best, 
Are  destined  all  to  flicker  and  decline, 
And  fall  as  withered  leaves  frcm  off  the  pine. 
And  why  not  we  amongst  the  rest 
Ere  the  New  Year  arrives  with  its  all-searching  teat  ? 

THE  MACCARTHY  MORE. 


By  Mrs.  Sadleie. 


Chapter  VI.— (Continued.) 
In  a  state  of  feverish  agitation.  Lady  Ellen  sought  the  pri- 
vacy of  her  own  chamber,  and,  having  secured  the  door  so  as  to 
prevent  intrusion,  tore  open  the  precious  letter,  which  her  heart 
told  her  was  from  her  husband,  and,  eagerly  glancing  at  the 
contents,  her  cheek  grew  red,  then  ashy  pale  ;  her  head  sank 
on  her  hand,  and  the  tears  trickled  through  her  taper  fingers. 

"Alas  !"  she  murmured,  "  I  hope  for  good  tidings,  and  none 
have  I  got.  Sad  heart,  be  still !  joy  is  yet  far,  far  distant !" 
Long  she  remained  in  that  attitude  of  hopeless  dejection,  but 
at  length  ahe  raised  her  head,  shook  back  the  raven  locks'  that 
had  fallen  over  her  face,  and  drying  her  tears,  said  half  aloud, 
"  Even  that  ma.y  be  better  than  this.  Be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  his 
will,  and  I  will  do  it  joyfully,  come  what  may  !" 

Calling  to  her  Una,  who,  from  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
had  witnessed  this  scene  in  mute  surprise,  she  told  her,  with  a 
wan  smile,  in  a  low,  cautious  whisper,  that  the  pedlar  had 
proved  to  be  a  faithful  follower  of  Florence  MacCarthy,  sent  by 
him  all  the  way  from  Dublin  with  that  letter  to  her,  and  for  a 
further  purpose  which  she  went  on  to  tell  her,  lowering  her 
voice  still  more  as  she  did  so. 

"Thank  God!"  was  Una's  fervent  exclamation.  "Even 
that  is  something." 

A  warning  gesture  from  her  mistress  sealed  her  lips  as  a  tap 
at  the  door  and  the  voice  of  Mistress  Tomkins  were  heard  toge- 
ther announcing  the  midday  meal.  While  Una  went  leisurely 
to  open  the  door  Lady  Ellen  had  ample  time  to  secrete  the  so 
highly  prized  letter. 

Mistress  Tomkins  had  news  for  Lady  Ellen  :  her  father  had 
returned  from  England,  and  had  sent  to  Sir  Warham  St.  Le^er 
to  ask  if  his  daughter,  being  under  age,  might  be  restored'to 
nis  keeping,  on  his  own  security. 

^^*Vf'*^  ^^"^  ^"  asked  Lady  Ellen  anxiously. 

•  /    u  ^         ho^rd  say  that  the  earl  hath  a 

mind  to  break  your  marriage  for  the  queen's  contentment  and 


his  own.  My  good  master  deemeth  it  not  unlikely  that  you 
will  be  given  back  to  your  father,  that  so  a  divorce  may  be 
obtained." 

What  Lady  Ellen  said  on  hearing  this  is  of  amall  account. 
What  she  thought  was:  "Florence  must  have  heard  of  this. 
Strange  that,  being  in  prison,  he  can  yet  watch  over  and  care 
for  his  poor,  lonely  wife  !"  Very  much  the  same  conclusion  ahe 
came  to  as  her  father  had  done  in  London  montha  before — viz., 
that  Florence  MacCarthy  "had  a  long  head,"  and  waa  wiae 
beyond  his  years.  It  may  be,  however,  that  neither  Lady  Ellen 
nor  her  keen-witted  huaband  fully  understood  the  purpose  that 
lay  hidden  far  down  in  the  heart  of  tbo  Earl  of  Clancarthy, 
rough  and  reckless  as  he  seemed.  It  never  occurred  to  Lady 
Ellen,  though  her  husband's  more  astute  mind  might  have 
guessed,  that,  in  seeking  to  recover  his  daughter  from  the  cus- 
tody of  English  officials,  the  earl  did  but  show  the  natural 
anxiety  of  a  father  to  have  his  young  d;»i;gl;ter  again  nnder  the 
shelter  of  his  own  roof,  until  such  time  as  her  husband  was  re- 
leased from  prison — that  his  ulterior  views  in  regard  to  the 
divorce  might  be  only  insinuated  in  order  to  throw  St.  Leger 
and  Norreys  off  their  guard. 

"  Alas  .'  alas  !"  sighed  the  young  wife.  "  Who  would  be  born 
an  earl's  daughter  in  this  poor  land,  these  black  and  sorrowful 
days !  Oh  !  that  my  poor  brother  were  but  living  !  then  should 
I  be  free  to  marry  whom  I  would  !" 

' '  Pri'  thee  be  not  cast  down,  sweet  lady  !"  quoth  Mistress 
Tomkins,  her  comely  face  beaming  with  kind  womanly  sym- 
pathy. "When  Tomkins  and  I  came  together  first  we  had  hard 
times  for  many  a  long  day— ay !  marry  had  we,  for  he  was  but 
a  serving  man  in  our  house,  and  my  father  was  a  chief  man  in 
the  Glovers'  Guild  in  fair  London  city.  My  father  was  a  hard 
man,  and  he  was  main  angry  at  first,  aod  swore  he'd  have  Giles 
Tomkins  shipped  to  the  Western  Indies.  He  took  me  away 
from  him  too,  but  after  a  month  or  two,  when^he  saw  that  I 
did  nothing  but  cry  all  day  long,  he  sent  for  Tomkins,  and  told 
him  to  take  his  wife  and  go  his  ways.  He  never  troubled  us 
after,  and  in  time  himself  and  Tomkins  became  the  best  of 
friends.  So  cheer  thee  up,  sweet  mistress !  things  may  even 
turn  out  with  you  and  your  winsome  spouse  as  they  did  with 
Gile3_ Tomkins  and  myself." 

This  homely  attempt  at  consolation  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  Lady  Ellen,   who  could  not  help   smiling  at  the 
thought  of  "the  chief  man  of  the  Giovers' 'Guild"  waxing  so 
wroth  over  the  alliance  of  honest  Giles  Tomkins.     She  was 
amused  at  the  good  woman's  evident  supposition  that  the 
Earl   of  Clancarthy  considered  his  new  son-in  law  as  un- 
worthy of    that  honour    as    the  honest   glover    of  "fair 
London  city"  did  his  former  serving  man.    She  was  tempted 
to  explain  to  Mistress  Tomkins  that  her  husband  was  fully  her 
equal  in  nobility  of  birth,  and  if  not  her  eoual  in  wealth,  so 
.nearly  so  that  her  father  was  well  content  with  her  choice 
which  was,  indeed,  his  own  ;  that,  in  .short,  it  was  only  the 
queen,  her  Irish  officials,  and  the  undertakers  generally,  who 
objected  to  the  match,  because  it  endangered  their  reversional 
'rights."     Inexperienced  as  she  was,  however,  and  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  precocious  prudence  or  sagacity,  the 
young  lady  repressed  the  desire  so  natural  to  one  in  her  posi- 
tion, and  wisely  kept  the  secret,  which,  known,  might  and  would 
have  seriously  compromised  her  father,  and  drawn  down  still 
heavier  displeasure  on  her  husband. 

The  following  evening,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  late  September, 
Lady  Ellen  expressed  her  wish  to  walk  abroad  with  Una,  to 
which  Mistress  Tomkins  willingly  acceded,  observing  that  'she 
looked  somewhat  pale,  and  that  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  might 
do  her  good.  Tears  came  into  the  young  lady's  eyes  ;  words  were 
oa  her  lips  that  she  might  not  speak  ;  so  drawing  her  hood  over 
her  face,  and  nodding  kindly  to  the  good-natured  helpmate  of 
Giles  Tomkina,  she  left  the  house,  followed  by  Una,  and  walked 
with  the  buoyant  step  of  youth  along  the  narrow  street  of  the 
old  city,  taking  the  direction  of  the  Martin  Gate.  The  sun  had  not 
yet  reached  the  horizon,  and  his  rich  Autumnal  rays  fell  slant- 
wise over  the  rows  of  quaint  old  buildings  on  either  side,  pene- 
trating only  at  intervals,  where  the  houses  were  lower,  tcMho 
rugged  pavement  below,  which  they  gilt  as  gorgeously  as  thoiic-li 
it  were  a  palace  floor  of  polished  marble.    The  "rcater  part  of 
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the  streets  lay  wrapt  in  the  shade  of  the  tall  steep-roofed  houses 
as  Lady  Ellen  MacCarthy  and  her  faithful  attendant  tripped 
lightly  along,  little  Jiseded  by  the  passera-by.  The  business  of 
the  day  was  over,  but  the  streets  were  still  alive  with  the 
citizen?,  taking  ths  air  with  their  wives,  and  daughters,  and 
"sweethearts. " 

Down  Caatle  stieet  Lady  Ellen  and  Una  went,  the  young 
lady's  anxious  glance  full  often  fixed  on  the  massive  walls  of  the 
King's  Castle  which  closed  the  vista  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
There,  she  knew,  was  an  English  warder  on  the  battlements,  and 
an  English  sentinel  pacing  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  gate's. 
But  the  Castla  was  passed,  and  the  warder,  whose  attention  was 
turned  to  the  open  country,  rather  than  tho  streets  of  the  city, 
and  the  sentry,  who  scarce  interrupted  the  martial  strain  he  was 
huronung  to  look  at  the  two  hooded  iigures  that  glided  past  him, 
nndistinguishable  in  the  crowd  of  Cork  ladies  similarly  attired,  I 
who  were  walking  to  and  fro,  engaged  in  animated  conversation. 
Through  the  lofty  arch  of  the  Martin  Gate  the  two  figures 
passed,  by  the  wide  open  portal  of  the  strong  castle  that 
defended  the  entrance  on  the  outer  side,  and,  unchal- 
lenged by  warder  or  by  sentinel,  reached  the  open  coun- 
try. Little  thought  the  whistling  sentry  at  the  castle 
gate  that  the  taller  of  the  two  light-footed  damsels 
who  tripped  past  him  that  evening  at  sundown,  their 
faces  half  hidden  in  the  deep  hoods  then  worn  by  women  of 
high  and  low  degree,  was  the  much-talked  of  heiress  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Ciancarthy.  for  whose  apprehension,  a  week  later, 
he  might  have  some  fifty  marks  of  gold,  or  mayhap  a  grant  of 
land  that  would  make  his  fortune,  and  his  children's  after  him. 
So  m  happy  (but  not  profitable)  unconsciousness  he  let  slip  the 
golden  opportunity  of  founding  "  a  new  family"  in  Cork  or 
Kerry,  on  the  forfeited  lands  of  some  Irish  chieftain. 

Standing  in  the  field  without,  in  the  shade  of  the  high  town 
wall.  Lady  Ellen  looked  aronnd,  half  frightened  at  her  own 
boldness  in  venturing  so  far. 

"  Pray  heaven  that  what  I  have  done  be  for  good !"  she 
whispered  low  to  Una.  "An  he  should  fail  us  now,  all  were 
lost  1  Back  it  were  not  safe  to  go,  for  so  many  watchful  eyes 
there  be,  that  our  flight  may  be  even  now  discovered." 

"  Nay,  dear  lady,  be  not  so  fearful,"  said  Una,  in  the  same 
low  tone  ;  "  an  the  man  were  truly  your  husband's  messenger, 
it  is  little  likely  that  he  will  leave  you  in  such  a  strait  as  this. 
If  it  please  you,  let  us  walk  on  ;  it  were  unwise  to  stand  still  so 
near  the  gate." 

They  walked  on  at  random  a  little  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
heights,  Lady  Ellen  becoming  more  and  more  anxious  every 
moment.  They  had  reached  an  angle  of  the  walls  ;  and  there 
stopped  short,  fearful  fo  venture  further,  when  a  voice  behind 
them  said  in  Irish—"  Is  the  colleen  dim  taking  a  bit  of  a  walk 
this  fine  evening  i'' 

Turning  quickly,  Lady  Ellen  beheld  her  friend  the  pedlar, 
pedlar  now  no  longer,  but  arrayed  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a 
Cork  townsman  of  the  lower  classes.  With  an  admonitory  ges- 
ture, the  quick-witted  Carbery  man  went  on  in  the  same  care- 
less tone,  meant  for  the  ears  of  the  passers-by  : 

' '  It  isn't  afraid  of  the  red  soldiers  you'd  be,  Kathleen  astore, 
to  be  strolling  out  here,  you  and  Maura,  by  yourselves  !" 

"  Afraid  !"  said  Lady  Ellen  in  the  same  language,  taking  the 
cue  from  the  Carbery  man,  "what for  WOttU  Ib«  afraid  ?  The 
red  soldiers  never  did  harm  to  me." 

"  May  be  it's  going  to  see  your  grandmother  you  are  up  Ken- 
mare  side." 

"  You've  a  good  guess  ;  that's  just  where  we're  bound  for." 
"  Then  I'll  be  part  of  the  way  with  you,  but  you  cannot  be 
back  to-night." 

"Not  before  the  gates  are  closed.  My  mother  said  we  might 
stay  over  night." 

'Talking  thus  in  a  careless  way  the  three  walked  on,  little 
heeded  by  anyone  they  met.  All  at  once  a  horseman  dashed  past 
them,  followed  by  one  or  two  others.  Lady  EUen  did  not 
venture  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  the  guide  himself  grew  suddenly 
silent. 

When  the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet  grew  faint  in  the  distance, 
Bryan  na  Carda  (for  so  Florence's  messenger  was  named)  burst 


into  a  loud  laugh.    "Does  your  ladyship  know  who  that  was 
that  passed  but  now  ?" 

'■  Nay,  how  should  I  know  ?    I  looked  not  from  under  my 
hood." 

That  was  Nicholas  Browne,  who  would  fain  have  been  your 
ladyship's  husband.  I  warrant  me  he  is  riding  in  hot  haste  to  Cork 
to  lodge  a  complaint  against  that  dare  devil,  Donald  MacCarthy, 
for  some  new  prank  he  has  been  playing  ;  some  of  his  horses 
houghed,  or  cows  killed,  or  may  be  some  of  his  Englishmen 
sent  to  the  other  world.  Donald  is  a  great  hand  at  playing 
such  tricks — especially  on  the  Brownes,  as  your  ladyship  can't 
but  know." 

"Thank  God  he  did  not  see  me !"  ejaculated  Lady  Ellen,  her 
mind  full  of  the  threatened  divorce. 

' '  Nay,  he  hath  given  up  hope  of  your  ladyship  now,"  said 
Bryan.  "  Heard  you  not  that  he  hath  married  the  daughter  of 
O'SuUivan  Beare  i" 

"  What !  Eveleen,  whom  her  father  would  fain  have  Florence 
marry  ]"  asked  Lady  Ellen  eagerly. 

"The  same.  Master  Nicholas,  hearing  that  O'Sullivan  and 
his  daughter  deemed  themselves  slighted  in  that  matter,  ofi'ered 
to  marry  the  lady  himself,  hoping  thereby  to  get  some  back 
amongst  the  Irish.  So  the  match  was  made,  and  the  couple 
married,  and  now  the  Brownes  and  O'Sullivan  Beare's  people 
are  pulling  together  against  MacCarthy  More  and  my  master, 
bent  on  doing  all  the  harm  they  can." 

"  Strange  tidings  these !"  said  Lady  Ellen,  "and  yet  I  am 
well  pleased  that  Browne  hath  taken  a  wife.  Since  Eveleen 
O'Sullivan  married  the  gentleman  for  spite,  I  need  have  no  pity 
for  her.  But  whither  are  we  going  V  she  asked,  seeing  that 
they  had  now  lost  sight  of  Cork,  and  were  going  farther  and 
farther  from  the  river  back  into  the  country. 

"  To  a  place  of  safety,"  was  Bryan's  curt  but  respectful 
answer.  "  I  fear  your  ladyship  is  tired,  but  there  are  horses 
waiting  for  us  a  little  further  on." 

On  the  little  party  trudged,  through  the  increasing  darkness  ; 
the  road  became  wild  and  lonely,  and  little  Una,  keeping  closer 
to  the  side  of  her  mistress,  whispered  her  fears  that,  after  all, 
they  might  have  fallen  into  evil  hands. 

"  Hush !"  said  her  mistress,  "  be  not  afraid.  It  will  end 
well,  I  doubt  not.'' 

Just  then,  from  out  a  clump  of  trees,  came  a  voice  asking,  in 
Irish,  "Is  that  you,  Bryan  na  Carda?"  Bryan's  answer 
brought  out  from  amongst  the  trees  three  Kerry  ponies,  and 
two  men  who  had  had  them  in  charge.  Lady  Ellen  and  her 
shrinking  attendant  were  placed  on  two  of  the  ponies,  Bryan 
mounted  the  third,  and  with  a  kindly  "  God  speed  you,  Lady 
Ellen  of  Clan  Caura !"  from  the  men  behind— which  familiar 
words  set  poor  Una's  mind  at  ease,  the  little  party  rode  on  in 
silence,  their  way  lit  only  by  the  stars  of  heaven,  Bryan  riding 
in  front  as  guide. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  he  aloud,  "  a  fig  for  Norreys,  and  St. 
Leger,  and  the  Brownes  to  boot !" 

On,  on  they  rode  through  the  silent  night,  their  destination 
a'secret  to  the  young  wife  of  Bryan's  master,  who,  nevertheless, 
took  some  pleasure  in  thinking  that  she  owed  her  newly 
recovered  freedom  to  her  huaband,  whose  loving  care  still 
watched  over  her. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


TEMPER. 


A  hasty  temper  often  leads  young  men  into  great  mistakes. 
It  frequently  causes  them  to  misunderstand  an  employer's  in- 
tentions and  resent  as  an  insult  what  was  meant  only  as  a  just 
rebuke.  In  this  way  a  young  man  sometimes  loses  a  valuable 
situation,  and  has  to  begin  the  world  over  again  ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, his  hasty  temper  does  not  permit  him  to  learn  wisdom 
from  his  experience.  On  the  contrary,  it  too  often  leads  him 
again  into  the  mistake,  and  he  is  again  sent  adrift.  His  temper 
grows  worse  and  worse,  until  at  last  he  becomes  unbearable, 
and  nobody  will  long  keep  him  in  employment.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  good  temper  and  an  obliging  disposition,  when  com- 
bined with  honesty  and  industry,  are  invaluable  qualities  in 
everyone  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the  world. 
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TURNING  A  LEAF. 


BVr  AUTANE. 

The  clock  strikes  the  hour  of  midniglit — 

'Tis  the  old  year's  dying  knell  ! 
A  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  ma— 

I  yield  up  my  soul  to  its  spell. 

Another  life-chapter  is  finished — 

I  turn  o'er  a  page  fair  and  new  ; 
Yet  fain  would  i  look  on  the  old  one 

Ere  it  passes  for  ever  from  view. 

There  are  some  things  too  carelessly  written 
To  ever  have  found  here  a  place  : 

Such  heart-stains  I  never  remembered — 
But  penitent  tears  can^erase. 

The  margin  is  sullied  and  blotted 

With  friendships  I  once  believed  true  ; 

And  the  lines  that  hope  fondly  illumined 
Have  lost  their  original  hue. 

So  I  close  down  the  leaf  withlheart  saddened- 
The  next  must  my  thoughts  all  engage  ; 

May  no  ataiu  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
Be  found  on  its  virginal  page  '. 


MISTHER  SPINSER  OF  RINGA. 

A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND  OF  THE  COUNTY  CORK. 
By  Brioid. 


Well,  time  passed  on,  an'  the  saison  at  the  spa  was  over,  an' 
all  the  sthrangers  in  the  company  scatthered  away  from  it,  ex- 
cept Miss  Bellair,  an'  maybe  one  or  two  more  people  that  wor 
sick  in  airneot,  an'  thought  that  the  wather  was  curing  'em. 
Misther  Spinser  spint  most  of  his  time  there,  though  ;  only 
sometimes  he'd  come  home  for  a  day  or  two  an'  ask  kustiona 
about  the  place,  an'  be  jest  as  usual;  but  then  off  with  him 
again. 

But  jest  at  the  end  av  November  he  come  back  very  go- 
hronuch  entirely,  an'  without  a  bit  av  life  in  him  they  all  said. 
Still,  av  the  housekeeper  attimpted  to  cook  him  as  av  'twas  sick 
he  was  he  Wouldn't  be  plaised,  an'  he'd  say,  "There's  nothing 
the  matter  with  me,"  very  cranky  like. 

But  the  Christmas  killing  wint  on  jest  as  it  did  always  ;  the 
nine  or  tin  splindid  pigs  wor  salted  an'  barrelled,  an'  the  fine  fat 
heifer  was  pointed  out  to  be  slaughtered  again  the  time  came  to 
do  so,  an'  the  fowl  av  all  soarta  turned  in  to  be  fattened  again 
they'd  be  wanting. 

The  masther  fell  into  his  ould  ways  too,  an'  took  to  smoking 
his  pipe  as  ushul,  an'  his  loose  coat  an'  his  nightcap  on  him,  an' 
to  be  poreshauling  about  the  river  an'  reading  the  books  for 
Mrs.  Fosther  an'  all ;  an'  the  diamond  ring  was  shining  on  his 
finger  as  stiff  as  ever,  an'  the  housekeeper  was  in  great  sperits, 
an'  was  more  careful  about  attinding  to  him  in  all  his  ways  than 
ever  she  was  before,  av  sich  a  thing  could  be. 

Well,  bedad,  this  wonld  be  all  beautyfull  av  it  lasted  ;  but  it 
didn't.  For  one  day,  as  he  was  taking  his  coorse  up  an'  down 
before  the  hall  doore,  an'  he  sraokin',  a  sarvint  man  dhressed  in 
the  livery  av  the  family  the  little  lady  was  stoppin'  with  rode 
up  to  him  post  haste,  an'  gev  him  a  letther ;  an',  my  dear,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  read  it  away  with  him  as  fresh  aa  a  lark,  an'  got 
himself  ready,  an'  rode  off  to  Mallow,  and  wasn't  seen  or  h'ard 
of  anear  Ringa  till  a  week  before  Christmas.  i^An'  then  he 
come  back  in  high  sperits,  an'  the  ring  was  gone  again,  an' 
you'd  think  'twasn't  himself  at  all  was  there  he  had  so  much 
talk  in  him — he  that  wouldn't  spaik  six  words  together  at  a 
time,  you'd  think,  only  whatsumever  talk  he'd  have  with  Mrs. 
Fosther. 

The  day  he  arrived  back,  though,  a  quare  thing  happened  at 
dinner  time  ;  an'  'twas  many  a  one  said  af  ther,  that  that  was  the 
time  he  tould  the  housekeeper  first  in  earnest  that  he  was  going 
to  be  married.    An'  this  was  how  it  was. 


The  dinner  was  sarved  up  as  ushul,  av  coorse,  an  ai'luiHy 
Mrs.  Fosther  wint  in  to  wait  upon  him  ;  an'  jest  as  dinner  had 
time  to  be  nearly  over.'.all  of  a  suddiiit  the  people  outside  h  ard 
the  housekeeper's  voice  saying  two  os  three  words  very  loud, 
an'  then  thoy  h'ard  the  masther's  voice  saying  a  few  words 
more,  but  not  so  loud  as  her  ;  an'  then  there  was  a  heavy  crash 
as  av  something  fell  an'  was  broke  ;  an'  then  the  parlour  bell 
rang  very  sharp  an'  loud  ;  au'  av  it  did,  iu  with  Shinnick,  his 
own  man,  that  was  in  the  kitchin,  to]  anawer  it ;  an^  afther  a 
short  time,  an'  they  all  dying  to  know  what  ailed  em  at  all 
inside,  he  come  out  again  with  a  thray  between  his  hands,  an 
one  av  the  heavy  ould  flint  glass  decanthers  that  was^  going 
then— not  the  flyblows  that  are  going  now— upon  it,  an  it  lu 
smithereens ;  an'  he  up  an  toult  'em  his  story. 

"Whin  L  wint  in,"  ses  he,  "the  masther  was  as  cool  as  a 
cowcummer ;  an'  ses  he,  pointing  to  the  decanther  that  was  upon 
the  flure  alongside  av  him  :  ,     a  v  * 

"  '  Shinnick,'  ses  he,  '  Shinnick,  I  was  okkord  enough  to 
knock  down  that  decanther.    Take  the  broken  glass  away 

"An'  there  wasn't  another  word  out  av  him  while  I  was 
doing  it.  Mrs.  Fosther  wasn't  in  her  own  place  behind  him  at 
all,  but  opposite  him  out,"  ses  Shinnick,  "at  the  other  end  av 
the  table,  an'  her  arms  across,  my  dear,  an'  she  never  making 
an'  offer  to  help  me  nor  anything,  an'  all  the  elegant  wine  soaked 
into  the  carpet,  the  very  moral  av  blood." 

"  As  sure  as  I'm  alive  'twas  the  way  she  thrun  it  at  him,  sea 
the  cook,  spaiking  very  aisy.  t>j  l  i 

"  Egor,  then,  av  she  did  he  tuck  ita  dail  quiter  than  I  d  take 
it  av  she  did  it  to  me,"  ses  Shinnick  ;  "  for  if  he  got  it  on  the 
timple,  or  on  the  head  at  all,  bedad  'tis  stretched  cowld  enough 
he'd  be  now,  without  being  married  to  anyone." 

Howsever.  whatever  way  it  was  between  'em  they  worn  t  the 
wuss  friends  for  it ;  for  she  was  a  long  time  setting  with  him  m 
the  parlour  that  evening,  an'  in  the  morning  'twas  herself  that 
tould  all  that  was  in  the  house  that  the  masther  was  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Bellair.  the  English  lady,  on  Christmas  Day, 
above  all  the  days  in  the  year. 

"  They're  to  be  married  in  Mallow,"  ses  she,  "  at  the  friends 
house  where  the  lady  is  stopping  ;  but  'tis  here  the  wedding 
dinner  is  to  be,  for  they're  to  come  home  to  Kinga  at  wanst,  an 
a  great  company  av  ladies  an'  gintlemin  along  with  'em,  to  have 
a  great  dance  an'  a  supper." 

Well,  my  dear,  from  that  out  there  was  such  running  an^ 
dhriving  an'  claining  an'  scouring— such  helpers  inside  an 
helpers  outside— that  bad  manners  to  the  bit  if  the  sarvints 
knew  whether  'twas  their  own  hair  or  a  wig  they  had  on  'em 
between  that  an'  Christmas. 

All  Misther  Spinser's  time  was  spint  in  Mallow,  to  be  sure  ; 
only  he  rode  over  home  a  couple  av  times  to  see  how  things  wor 
I  going  on— not  that  he  intherfared  indeed,  only  to  look  on  ;  for 
i  he  left  everything  to  Mrs.  Fosther'a  management.  An'  so  well 
i  he  may,  for  she  was  doing  her  very  best ;  an'  'twasn't  wanst  or 
!  twiced  he  said  : 

"  Mrs.  Fosther,  I'm  verg  thankful  to  you."  _ 
An'  'twas  often  the  sarvints  said  ondher  their  teeth  whin  they  d 
think  she  was  dhriving  'em  too  much  : 

"  The  d—  pay  you  your  wages  !  how  double  diligent  you  are 
— he  thraited  you  so  well !" 

An'  sure,  God  help  us  !  I  suppose  'twas  the  one  they  made 
miution  av  that  did  pay  her  .her  wages  iu  the  latther  end  when 
her  work  was  done. 

In  the  middle  aY  all  the  fuftho-fottho,  on  Christmas  eve  what 
should  walk  up  the  big  walk  to  'em  but  the  grandest  coach  an' 
four  that  could  be  got  in  the  whole  counthry  round,  with  the 
grey  horses  an'  the  splindid  harness  an'  the  sarvints  dhressed 
within  an  inch  av  their  life  in  grand  new  livery,  an'  the 
masther's  shuit  inside  av  it.  For  the  last  day  he  was  at  Riuga 
he  tould  Mrs.  Fosther  that  Corrigoon  was  fuller  than  it  could 
hould  av  people  from  all  parts  that  Mr.  Nagle  had  gethered  in 
to  him  for  the  wedding  ;  an'  "  These  Irish,"  ses  he,  jest  as  dis- 
dainful as  av  it  was  yistherday  thim  belonging  to  him  wor  afther 
robbing  'em—"  These  Irish  have  some  superstition  that  a  bride- 
groom "shouldn't  sleep  ondher  the  same  roof  with  the  bride  the 
night  ;before  the  marriage  ;  so  I'll  be  greatly  put  about,"  sea 
he,  "  as  Nagle  ses  I  mustn't  go  again  an  ould  saying." 
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"  There's  no  'casion  in  life  that  you  should,"  sea  the  house- 
keeper, ses  she,  making  answer  at  wanst  ;  ' '  send  over  the 
coach  an'  your  clothes  here,"  ses  she,  "  the  day  before  ;  an'  the 
distance  isn't  so  far  but  you  can  sleep  here  at  home  and  dhress 
yourself  an'  be  in  Mallow  at  your  big  aise  in  time  for  what's  to 
be  done  in  the  morning." 

"Egad,  you're  right,"  ses  he,  very  pleasant — "you  think  of 
everything,"  ses  he  ;  "  an'  that's  the  very  way  I'll  manage." 

An'  so  it  was ;  an'  that  was  the  raison  the  coach  come  to 
Ringa. 

Well,  Mrs.  Fosther  tuck  out  the  wedding  shuit  an'  spread  it 
out  upon  chairs  in  the  small  closet  where  Mr.  Spinser  used  to 
dhress  himself  ;  an'  there  wasn't  one  in  the  house  that  didn't  go 
up  to  look  at  it  an'  to  talk  about  it — 'twas  so  splindid.  The 
waistcoat  an'  small  clothes  white  satin,  they  said ;  and  a  beauty- 
full  blossom-colour  coat ;  an'  they  all  spangled  with  silver  ;  an' 
the  elegant  silk  stockings,  an'  the  white  gloves,  and  the  three- 
cocked  hat  according. 

He  come  himself  in  the  evening,  an'  he  in  great  sperits,  an' 
egor  he  did  what  nobody  ever  see  him  doing  before — he  walked 
into  the  kitchen  about  nine  o'clock,  an'  ses  he  to  the  house- 
keeper : 

"  Mrs.  Fosther,"  ses  he,  "make  the  big  bowl  full  up  av  the 
best  av  rum  punch,"  ses  he,  "  an'  laiveall  these  people" — for  the 
place  was  thronged — "(Jlirink  my  bride's  health  .an'  my  own," 
ses  he,  "  before  they  go  away." 

So,  to  be  sure,  they  all  said  : 

"  Long  life  to  your  honour!  we're  very  thankful  to  you  ;  an' 
long  may  you  an'  the  young  misthiss  that's  coming  to-morra 
reign  together  in  happiness  an'  plinty  !" 

"  Wisha,"  ses  the  gardener,  whin  he  wintaway,  "  be  the  time 
we  have  the  punch  dhrank  'twont  be  worth  our  while  to  go  to 
bed  at  all,  an'  we  wanting  to  go  to  first  Mass  in  the  morning  ; 
an'  I  said  the  same  thing  to  Mary  before  I  come  out,"  ses  he — 
that  was  to  his  wife — "an'  she's  to  folly  me  over  when  she  has 
the  childher  asleep."  For  they  had  a  house  av  their  own  auear 
the  garden. 

Well,  they  all  agreed  to  this  ;  and  whin  Mrs.  Foster  sint  in 
the  punch  be  the  cook  in  a  beautiful!  chaney  bowl  with  one  av 
the  ould  six  shilling  pieces  that  wor  going  long  ago  nailed  to  the 
bottom  av  it,  the  whole  av  'em  sot  down,  bedad,  to  make  a 
night  of  it.  All  their  preparations  wor  over  be  this  time,  an' 
indeed  the  cook  did'nt  forget  their  own  supper  aither,  for  she 
had  some  av  the  best  av  dhry  ling  biled  an'  ready,  an'  plinty  av 
dhrawn  butther  an'  oaten  bread.  They  had  no  mait,  though — 
not  but  indeed  there  was  lashings  av  it  there — for  it  was  a  fast 
night  av  coorse,  an'  av  they  wor  livin'  with  Saseanaghs  atself 
they  worn't  going  to  deny  their  religion  or  lose  their  sowls 
for  'em. 

Well,  they  all  tuck  mugs  an'  cups  or  whatever  utinshils  they 
could  lay  their  hand  on  in  the  kitchin — they  wor  no  way  par- 
ticklar,  I  suppose — an'  the  cook  had  a  big  ladle,  an'  she  ladled 
out  the  punch  to  'em  ;  an'  they  wor  all  raising  it  to  their  mouth 
to  dhrink  the  toast  they  wor  tould  to  dhrink  when  the  most 
murnful  onnathural  yowl  av  a  dog,  that  was  in  great  agony 
altogether  you'd  think,  was  h'ard  outside  the  hall  doore  all  av 
a  suddint. 

"  Save  us !  what  was  that  ?"  ses  the  dairy  woman,  as  soon  as 
anyone  could  spaik  ;  an'  they  all  put  down  what  was  in  their 
hand  without  tasting  it. 

"  'Tis  the  banshee,"  ses  the  cook  out  at  wance  ;  for  she  was 
always  before  her  talk,  an'  didn't  know  the  difference  av  anything 
that  way  much. 

"  'Tis  no  banshee,"  ses  an  ould  herdsman  that  was  setting  the 
next  to  the  hob,  an'  was  a  very  knowledegable  man — "'tis  no 
banshee,"  ses  he,  "for  the  likes  av  Sassanagha  never  have  a 
banshee  following  'em  ;  but  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man,"  sea 
he,  "  that  was  Bawce  !" 

An'  jest  as  he  said  the  words  the  kitchin  doore  was  shoved  in 
be  the  gardener's  wife,  an'  the  minit  she  see  the  light  she  fell 
in  a  mag  on  the  flure.  For  'tis  always  remarked  that  whin  any- 
one sees  a  sperit  or  anything  that  way  they  never  faint  ontil 
they  see  the  candle  ;  an'  so  be  her.  Besides  that,  'twas  only  a 
common  candle  they  had  in  the  kitchin  ;  because,  av  you  plaiae, 
nayther  the  masther  nor  the  housekeeper  would  allow  a  Christ- 


mas candle  in  the  house  be  any  manner  av  mains  ;  they  said 
'twas  only  Papist  pishogues  to  have  any  sich  thing — or  that  was 
the  maining  av  what  they  said  anyway. 

Well,  they  all  tuck  her  up,  an'  they  thrun  the  cowld  wather 
upon  her  an'  gev  her  a  sup  av  the  punch  ;  an'  whin  she  come  to 
herself  a  bit  she  toult  'em  that  as  she  was  crossing  hether  the 
front  av  the  house  the  moon  was  shining  down  upon  the  walk, 
an'  jest  ondher  the  masther's  windy,  an'  he  looking  up  at  it,  she 
see  a  white  dog  that  she  never  see  before  anywhere  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  an'  he  setting  down  leisurely  there  ;  an' jest  as  she 
kem  behind  him  he  gev  a  cry  that  she'd  never  forget  during  her 
days  ;  an'  thin,  as  av  the  ground  swallyed  him,  she  hadn't  a 
thrace  av  him  in  a  minit ;  "  an'  I  had  only  power  to  run  in  here," 
ses  she,  "before  I  fainted." 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  I"  ses  the  ould  herdsman  whin  he  h'ard 
her  story — "what  did  I  tell  you,"  ses  he.  "I  knew  'twas  no 
banshee,  for  they  only  folly  the  rale  ould  Irish  families  ;  but 
Bawce  can  come  to  any  place  where  there's  one  to  die,  an'  whin 
he  does  come  'tis  always  in  the  shape  av  a  white  dog  that  nobody 
owns  ;  an'  that's  the  very  thing,"  ses  he,  "  this  dacint  woman 
is  afther  getting  the  fright  from  ;  an'  whoever  is  going,  there's 
no  soart  av  doubt  about  it,"  ses  he,  "somebody  will  laive  this 
house  in  a  coffin  before  long." 

"Egor,  maybe  'tis  Mrs.  Fosther  will  die  av  the  disappoint- 
ment av  the  masther's  marriage,"  ses  the  cook  ;  an'  some  av 
'em  begin  to  laugh  at  what  she  said,  an'  the  laugh  broke  the 
fright  they  wor  in,  an'  then  they  tuck  to  the  punch  in  airnist, 
an'  they  dhrank  the  toast,  and  more  toasts  along  with  it, 
an'  they  didn't  miss  the  night  slipping.  An'  afther  twelve 
o'clock  they  all  tuck  a  doze  where  they  wor  setting,  ontil  'twas 
time  for  'em  to  freshen  thiniselves  up  an'  clain  thimselves  to 
go  into  Ballyhooly  to  first  Ma.ss  in  the  morning. 

Well,  'twas  very  fine  weather  for  the  saison  av  the  year,  but 
it  wasn't  entirely  clear  day  when  they  all  come  back  again  to 
Ringa  ;  an'  the  first  one  they  see  upon  the  lawn,  jest  between 
day  and  dark,  was  Mr.  Spinser  himself,  standing  looking  up  at 
the  front  av  the  house  as  av  he  never  see  it  before,  an'  his  loose 
coat  with  the  big  flowers  upon  it  on  him,  an'  the  tossel  av  his 
night-cap  bobbing  on  him,  an'  the  knees  av  his  small-clothes 
open,  an'  he  smoking  his  pipe  as  composed,  my  dear,  as  if  there 
was  never  a  ministher  in  the  walls  of  Mallow  to  make  a  married 
man  av  him  between  that  an'  twelve  o'clock — for  that  was  the 
hour  'twas  given  out  that  he  was  to  take  the  charge  av  the  little 
misthias  on  himself  whatever  way  'twould  thrive  with  him — 
an'  sure  that's  always  hard  to  tell. 

He  turned  about  when  he  h'ard  the  thrack  av  the  people 
coming,  an'  bed  'em  all  "Good  morra"  very  pleasant ;  an'  av 
coorse  they  wished  him  the  same,  an'  that  his  new  ondher  taking 
may  thrive  with  him  ;  an'  they  all  said  among  themselves  that 
there  was  a  great  change  intirely  in  him — that  he  never  spoke 
so  civil  before,  but  was  always  very  dark  an'  distant  to  'em — 
but  that  maybe  he'd  mend  his  manners  now. 

(to  be  continued.) 


THUNDER  IN  THE  NIGHT. 


BY  PATRICK  BARDAN. 

A  dreadful  silence  over  nature  reigns — 

The  air  seems  pregnant  with  a  sulph'rous  heat  ; 

Oppressed  with  warmth,  from  off  his  limbs  and  feet 
The  restless  mortal  casts  the  counterpanes. 
But  see  !  how  vividly  the  electric  tiash 

Illumes  one  moment  the  Cimmerian  gloom  ; 

And  lo  !  what  tirst  appears  a  smothered  boom 
Soon  ends  its  climax  in  a  deaf'ning  crash. 
Now  rolls  the  thunder  through  the  murky  sky, 

While  deadly  lightning  heralds  every  peal. 
Till  man,  all  fearful  with  uncertainty, 

God's  power  and  majesty  is  made  to  feel ! 
But  soon,  Concordia-like,  the  cooling  rain 
Restores  the  elements  to  peace  again. 

Why  is  it  that  some  civil  engineers  are  so  uncivil  ?  This  is 
not  a  conundrum,  but  a  solemn  question  which  should  be 
answered  in  no  light  or  trifling  spirit. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 


By  Thomas  Mooke. 


Chapter  X. — (Continued). 

Accordingly,  in  that  potato-tithed  region  have  I  always  fixed 
my  headquarters  of  rebellion  ;  and  if,  by  good  luck,  the  en- 
croaching spirit  of  the  Church — which,  modern  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  potato  is,  has  contrived  thus  effectually  to  *'  mark  it 
for  her  own" — should  succeed  in  extending  this  tithe  into  the 
other  provinces,  the  parsons  and  I  shall,  at  length,  like  Jove 
and  Cfesar,  divide  the  empire  of  the  whole  island  between  us. 

The  employment  of  tithe-farmers  and  proctors  is  another  part 
of  the  machinery  of  this  tax  from  which  England,  luckily  for 
the  repose  of  her  farmers,  is  exempt.  Surveyors  of  tithes, 
indeed,  have  been  introduced  into  that  country  of  late  years  ; 
birt,  if  they  deserve  the  "  lamentable"  character  given  of  them 
by  Dr.  Cove,  they  must  differ  essentially  from  Irish  valuators — 
"they  have  been  lamentably  found,"  he  says,  "  by  their  em- 
ployers to  be  at  all  times  disposed  to  favour  the  tithe-payers." 
In  Ireland,  however,  by  dint  of  poundage  fees  and  patronage. 
Dr.  Cove's  brethren  manage  to  render  valuators  much  more 
orthodox. 

Among  us  the  tithe-farmer  is  a  sort  of  convenient  step  by 
which  livings  are  enabled  to  mount  in  value,  without  any  very 
violent  effort  on  the  part  of  their  possessors.  For  instance,  an 
incumbent  farms  hh  tithes  to  some  neighbour,  who,  by  a  skilful 
application  of  that  mechanic  power  called  the  screw,  increases 
the  receipts  sufficiently  to  afford  an  income  for  himself  as  well 
as  the  parson.  The  next  incumbent  claims  as  his  due  the  whole 
amount  received  by  this  tithe-farmer,  and,  in  his  turn,  employs 
another  professor  of  the  art  of  screwing,  who  contrives,  by  the 
same  process,  to  raise  the  value  of  the  living  still  higher,  and 
transmits  it,  thus  improved,  to  the  incumbent  who  follows.  So 
on,  the  mountain  of  oppression  is  heaped  up,  while  those  pros- 
trate giants,  the  people,  groan  and  heave  beneath  it. 

Of  the  tithe-proctor  I  would  willingly  speak  as  becomes  a 
generous  enemy,  in  consideration  of  the  many  hard-fought 
fields  in  which  we  have  met  together  ;  and,  without  comparing 
his  humbler  efforts  in  the  cause  of  discord  to  those  of  his  supe- 
riors— of  an  archbishop,  or  even  a  chancellor — I  must  say  that 
in  all  tlie  minor  requisites  for  teasing  and  goading  a  people  he 
performs  his  part  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  system  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  harassing  assiduity  with  which  he  hovers 
round  the  crop — the  perverseness  with  which  he  conceals  the 
amount  of  his  demand,  lest  the  farmer,  apprised  of  its  enormity, 
should  proffer  the  tithe  in  kind — his  promptitude  at  a  citation, 
and  his  delight  at  a  distress — are  all  perfect  in  their  kind,  and 
would  turn  turn  Job  himself  into  a  Rockite. 

Ariosto,  in  describing  Discord,  whom  the  angel  Michael  finds 
in  a  church,  where  he  had  gone  in  vain  to  look  look  for  Silence, 
thus  equips  her  ; — 

Examinations,  summonses,  and  store 

Of  writs  and  letters  of  attorney,  she 
In  both  her  hands  and  in  her  bosom  bore. 

And  acts  and  deeds— the  law's  artillery — 
Against  which  arms  the  substance  of  the  poor] 

Can  never  safe  in  walled  city  be. 
Before,  behind  her,  and  about  her  wait 
Attorney,  notary,  and  advocate — 

that  is  (as  Ariosto  might  describe  the  same  Church  peraona»e 
in  Ireland)  : —  ,  ° 

And  Discord  had  her  hands  and  bosom  full 

Of  tithe  citations,  proctors'  bills,  distresses- 
Libels,  red-hot  from  mad  'a  scull — 

Pert  charges  of  archbishops — pamphlets  dull 

By  Reverend  F.T. CD.  A.  double  S.'a— 
And  all  the  various  boons  the  Church  dispenses 
To  drive  us,  paupers,  out  of  our  seven  senses  ! 

After  the  proctor,  the  next  link  in  this  ecclesiastical  chain — 
and  the  lowest,  if  the  hangman  does  not  claim  that  place — is  the 


driver.  The  office  of  this  personage  is  (under  the  decree  of  a 
court*  where  tithe-owners  are  the  judges,  and  where  a  citation 
for  a  tithe  of  18s  lOd  costs  the  defendant  £2  10<)t  to  drive  away 
the  cattle  of  the  insolvent  farmer,  or — as  in  the  libv.  Mr.  Morrit'a 
case— to  "  distrain  five  sheep  for  a  tithe  of  live  shiUinga,  and 
bay  them  himself,  under, the  distress,  for  a  shilling  each  after- 
wards." 

The  ascent  from  these  minor  agents  of  the  Irish  hierarchy, 
up  through  the  gradations  of  curate,  vicar,  rector,  &c.,  into  tho 
loftiest  regions  of  episcopacy  and  primacy,  resembles  that  scale 
of  being  which  Locke  supposes  to  exist  in  the  universe,  ascend-  i 
ing  gradually  from  the  lowest  to  the  sublimest  and  most  ethereal- 
iised  essences  ;  and,  between  the  two  extremes — the  driver  who, 
for  the  good  of  the  Church,  puts  the  Catholic's  cow  mto  the 
pound,  and  the  prelate  who,  for  the  same  purpose,  keeps  the 
Catholic  himself  out  o/the  constitution — there  is  a  sympathy  of 
sentiment  and  unity  of  design  which  is  felt  through  all  the  in- 
termediate range,  and,  like  the  sensitiveness  of  the  spider,  "  lives 
along  the  line." 

Of  the  detestation  in  which  the  payment  of  tithes  ia  held,  in- 
dependently of  its  pressure  as  a  heavy  and  unequal  tax,  we 
cannot  require  a  more  convincing  proof  than  is  furnished  by  a 
fact  which  Lord  Maryborough  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of 
Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  ' '  I  asked," 
says  his  lordship,  "  an  honourable  friend  of  mine  this  morninc;, 
a  part  of  whose  estate  is  tithe-free,  what  was  the  difference  of 
the  rent  which  he  received  for  his  land  ^hat  was  tithe-free,  and 
that  which  was  not  ?  He  told  me  he  received  ten  shillings  an 
acre  more  for  the  land  that  was  tithe-free  than  he  did  for  the 
other.  I  then  asked  him  what  was  the  amount  of  the  tithe 
on  that  part  of  his  land,  of  equal  quality  and  contiguous  to  the 
other,  which  was  subject  to  it  I  He  said  about  fourteen-pence 
an  acre !" 

From  this  we  perceive,  so  odious  is  the  nature  of  this  tax, 
that,  without  any  other  difference  between  the  two.  parts  of  the 
land  than  that  one  was  exempt  from  the  harassing  visitation  of 
the  tithe-proctor,  ten  shillings  more  was  given  for  this  precious  I 
immunity  alone — or,  in  other  words,  that  the  farmer  willingly 
paid  83  lOd  in  the  fortn  of  rent,  to  escape  Is  2d  in  the  hateful 
form  of  tithe.  This  sample  alone,  though  quoted  by  Lord 
Maryborough  and  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose, speaks  volumes  as  to  the  feeling  of  repugnance  with  which 
this  ' '  Therumah  of  an  evil  eye"  is  regarded. 

(to  be  continued.) 

See  for  a  statement  of  the  exactions  of  these  courts,  and  of  the 
iniquities  of  the  tithe  system  in  general  throughout  Ireland,  a 
Pamphlet  entitled,  "A  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Parish  of 
Blackrath,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny."  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  the  expenses  to  which  a  poor  man'  is  put  by  a  citation  to  the 
Bishop's  Court : — "The  whole  sum  in  dispute  is  Gs  ;  the  fee  to 
counsel  is  a  guinea.  The  very  first  step,  therefore,  that  the  poor 
man  takes  for  his  defence,  he  has  to  pay  nearly  four  times  the  amount 
of  the  demand  that  he  contests.  He  has  next  to  pay  two  citations 
for  his  two  witnesses,  13s  6d — that  is  to  say,  123  Gd  for  the  first,  and 
Is  for  the  second."  The  trial  generally  ends  in  a  decree  against  the 
unfortunate  peasant,  which  is  followed  up  by  a  monition,  and  the 
costs  of  both  are  stated  to  add  near  £2  16s  8d  to  his  losses.  He  ia 
then  handed  over  to  the  secular  arm.  "The  parson  processes  his 
wretched  parishioner  to  the  Civil-bill  Court :  there  he  is  decreed  as 
a  matter  of  course,  without  being  even  allowed  (strange  to  say  !)^o 
enter  into  the  merits  of  his  case.  And  what  costs  follow  ?  The  costs 
ef  the  decree  are  Is  lid ;  the  costs  of  the  warrant  Is  Id  ;  the  fees  of 
the  baiHBf  who  executes  the  warrants  are  28  4d  ;  the  fees  of  the  two 
keepers  who  watch  the  distress  for  four  days  and  nights  amount  (at 
2s  6d  a  day  for  each)  to  £1 ;  and,  lastly,  the  auctioneer's  fees  come 
to  6s  3d,  making  altogether  the  sum  of  £G  12s  2d.  So  that  the  cler- 
gyman sells  the  whole  crop  to  satisfy  the  tithes,  and  turns  the  mise- 
rable wretch,  his  wife  and  children,  to  the  road,  to  beg,  or  to  steal,  or 
to  starve.  High-spirited  as  the  poor  Irishman  may  be,  he  will  never 
have  the  courage  to  renew  the  contest  against  such  very  powerful 
odds." 

+  So  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  July  5,  1S20.  I  have  given  this 
more  moderate  estimate  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  though  con- 
vinced, myself,  that  the  pamphlet  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  has 
not  over-stated  the  enormity  of  these  proceedings. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

BY  PAXfilGK  BAEDAN. 


The  poor  Old  Year  is  nearly  dead  ! 

A  little  while,  and  then 
In  Time's  dask  tomb  he  shall  be  laid, 

Ne'er  to  revive  again  ! 
But  as  he  dies  another  year 

Approaches  to  relieve  him  ; 
Then,  friends  !  we'll  all  be  of  good  cheer, 
And  royally  receive  him  ! 

The  New  Year !    The  New  Year  ! 
While  we  our  course  pursue  here, 
Our  hearts  should  be  unstained  and  free 
To  welcome  in  each  New  Year  ! 

When  first  the  dying  year  came  on. 

We  made  a  vow  to  him 
That  on  our  part  naught  should  be  done 

His  happy  reign  to  dim  ; 
Bnt  ere  a  week  had  passed  away 

We  broke  the  vow  we  made  him. 
And  now,  alas  !  we  well  may  say 
We  shamefully  betrayed  him  ! 

The  New  Year  !    The  New  Year  ! 
While  we  our  course  pursue  here, 
Oar  hearts  should  be  unstained  and  free 
To  welcome  in  each  New  Year  ! 

We  spent  in  soul-destroying  wine 
What  we  should  give  the  poor  ; 
And  formed  many  a  dark  design 

Base  riches  to  secure  ; 
Like  flowers  overgrown  with  weeds 

Our  souls  we  left  neglected, 
And  lent  our  minds  to  evil  deeds 
That  sin  and  death  connected  ! 

The  New  Year  !    The  New  Year  ! 
While  we  our  course  pursue  here, 
Our  hearts  should  be  unstained  and  free 
To  welcome  in  each  New  Year  ! 

But  now  another  year's  at  hand — 

Then  let  us  here  renew 
Our  formed  pledge,  by  him  to  stand, 

And  to  ourselves  be  true  : 
When  we  are  asked  to  sin  again, 
We'll  bravely  answer  "  Never  ! 
Our  vow  is  made,  and  will  remain 
Unbroken  hence,  for  ever  !"' 

The  New  Year  !    The  New  Year  ! 
While  we  our  course  pursue  here. 
Our  hearts  should  be  unstained  and  free 
To  welcome  in  each  New  i^ear  ! 


'curing  a_tell-tale. 

A.  late  Presbyterian  luminary  of  Edinburgh,  as  famed  for  liis 
claret-drinking  powers  as  for  his  great  abilities,  had  a  crony  of 

the  name  of  H  ,  with  whom  he  was  fond  of  spending  the 

whole  night  in  a  convivial  tete-a-tete.  His  constant  apology  to 
his  wife,  on  returning  home  from  these  drunken  bouts,  was 

l^at  he  "  had  been  with  that  good  holy  man,  Dr.  ."  The 

lady  made  no  secret  to  her  friends  of  the  excesses  into  which 
her  husband  was  led  by  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances coming  to  the  ears  of  the  doctor,  he  resolved  to  take 

a  pleasant  revenge  on  H  for  the  scandal.    The  next  time 

they  were  seated  at  a  tavern,  over  a  bottle  of  claret,  with  the 
intention'of  sitting  it  out,  as  usual,  the  doctor  pretended,  all 
of  a  sudden,  to  recollect  some  business  of  an  ofiB.cial  nature, 
which  he  must  go  about  immediately. 

"However,"  said  he,  "it  won't  detain  me  long,  so  do  you 
remain  here  till  I  return ;  in  the  meantime  replenish  your 
glass  and  stir  up  the  fire." 

Away  went  the  doctor,  not,  however,  about  any  official  busi- 
ness, but  directly  to  the  house  of  Mr.  H  . 

"Is  Mr.  H  at  home  V 


"No,  sir," 

"  Is  Mrs.  H  at  home  V 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Dr.   's  compliments,  and  he  wovxid  be  happy  to  wait 

upon  her." 

The  doctor  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
the  lady,  who  received  him  with  a  degree  of  constrained 
politeness,  the  meaning  of  which  he  was  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend. 

"  So,  madame,"  said  the  doctor,  "  Mr.  H  ,  I  find,  is  not 

at  home." 

"No,  doctor  ;  but  now  that  you  are  here,  I'll  answer  for  it 
he'll  be  home  soon  enough." 

"  Well,  madame,"  replied  the  doctor,  affecting  not  to  feel  the 
point  of  her  observation,  "it  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 

Mr.  H  ,  and  as  I  want  very  much  to  apeak  with  him  about 

a  matter  of  importance,  I  shall  wait  a  little. " 

From  the  seriousness  with  which  this  was  said,  the  lady  began 
to  suspect  that  her  husband  must  have  been  taking  some 
liberties  with  the  doctor's  name  in  his  drunken  apologies  ;  and, 
in  a  kindlier  tone,  she  invited  the  doctor  to  stay  to  supper,  by 

which  time  she  hoped  and  trusted,  and  had  no  doubt,  Mr.  H  

would  return  home.  Nothing,  the  doctor  said,  would  give  him 
more  pleasure  ;  for  luckily  he  had  an  hour  to  spare  that  night, 
which,  so  many  were  his  avocations,  was  but  rarely  the  case. 

Supper  time  came,  but  still  no  Mr.  H  appeared.    His  good 

lady  could  not  imagine  what  had  become  of  him  ;  the  doctor 
suggested  a  hundred  friendly  apologies.  The  hour  of  eleven  at 
length  arriving,  later  than  which,  as  the  doctor  gravely  affirmed, 
he  never  stayed  from  home,  he  rose  to  depart,  begging  Mrs. 

H  to  inform  her. husband  how  anxious  he  was  to  see  him, 

and  how  long  he  had  waited  for  him. 

The  doctor  now  hastened  back  to  the  tavern,  made  many 

excuses  to  H  for  leaving  him  so  long  alone,  and,  to  make 

up  for  the  lost  time,  plied  the  bottle  so  hard  that  ere  daybreak 
he  sent  the  babbler  home,  more  fuddled  than  he  had  ever 
parted  with  him  before. 

"Where  have  you  been,  you  drunken  aot?"  exclaimed  hi? 
offended  wife. 

H  hiccupped  out,  as  usual : 

"  Where— where  have  I  been  ?  Why,  don't  Jroii  khOVv',  my 
love?    With  that  good,  holy  man.  Dr.  ." 

"  Oh,  fie — fie  !  Mr.  H  ,"  rejoined  the  honest  woman  ; 

' '  how  dare  you  make  sic  a  use  o'  that  godly  man's  natae  I  Wi' 
yon,  indeed  ?  Na,  na,  gudeman,  nor  wi'  ony  like  you.  That 
story  'ill  no  do  any  langer  ;  I've  fand  you  out  at  last,  sir.  The 
doctor  supped  here  to-night,  and  has  na  seen  you  the  knows 
when." 

In  vain  did  H— protest,  as  intelligibly  as  he  could,  how 
truly  he  spoke  ;  the  lady  knew  better  than  to  believe  a  word  he 
said.  Next  morning,  when  H— —  began  to  collect  his  scattered 
senses,  he  easily  perceived  the  ttick  which  the  doctor  had  plajed 
off  upon  him  ;  but,  rather  than  betray  so  worthy  an  associate, 
he  chose  to  remain  silent.  And  ever  after,  instead  of  being 
saluted  with  a  "  Where  have  you  been,  you  drunken  sot  ?"  his 
good  wife  would  bawl  out,  in  a  tone  of  high  derision :  "  So, 
Mr.  H  ,  ivith  the  doctor  as  usual,  I  suppose  V 


UNCALCULATING  GENEROSITY. 

One  of  the  grandest  figures  in  history  is  that  of  Henry,  Duke 
of  Guise,  wiiose  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treachery  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  France. 

When  Guise  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  fame  his 
dwelling  was  the  home  of  all  who  had  need  to  seek  it,  and  his 
bounty  fed  and  clothed  a  multitude  who  might  have  been  home- 
less and  friendless  but  for  him.  For  himself,  he  only  cared 
to  know  that  no  deserving  subject  was  in  want — that  no  really 
worthy  applicant  was  unprovided  for.  The  time  came,  however, 
when  his  chief  steward,  seeing  the  fearful  lessening  of  theduke's 
means,  and  the  enormous  demand  upon  his  purse,  made  bold 
to  inform  him  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  at  the  same  time 
suggesting  that  he  should  curtail  his  expenses  by  cutting  off  a 
portion  of  his  dependants,  and  he  gave  to  his  noble  master  a 
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list  of  the  persons  whose  atiendance  could  be  spared,  and  their 
service  dispensed  with.    Said  the  steward  : 

"  Your  grace  can  get  along  very  well  without  them." 

"Ah,  but,"  said  the  duke,  with  an  earnest  nod,  "can  they 
get  along  without  mc  ?" 


LESSONS  IN  GAELIC. 


[specially  written  for  "  YOUNG  IRELAND"  BY  A  LEADING  MEMBER 

of  the  council  of  the  society  fok  the  preservation  of  the 
irish  language.] 

Lesson  LIV.— (Continued.) 
If  Continued. 

Besides  the  idioms  peculiar  to  the  verb  if  which  have  been  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  lessons,  there  is  one  more  which  deserves 
the  particular  attention  of  the  learner.  It  is  this—"  When  one  subf 
stantive  is  predicated  of  another  by  this  verb  n',  and  an  adjective  Oj. 
praise  or  dispraise  is  connected  with  the  predicate,  it  is  never  puj 
in  the  genitive  case— as,  fCAp  h&  liiop  ]\&t,  a  man  who  was  of  grea 
prosperity.  .  .  .  When  no  verb  is  used  the  latter  noun  may  b® 
connected  by  the  preposition  50,  or  co,  with—M,  \:e&]\  50  nrnui^" 
Oeov^,  a  man  with  a  lively  countenance.  But  when  the  verb  is  used 
this  preposition  cannot  be  introduced,  but  we  must  say  treoir\  ir 
hoox>A  ^nw\\"—0'J)aiwvan,  1C5, 

Remarks, 

1.  When  the  verb  is  employed  in  this  idiom  the  predicate  is  in 
the  nominative  case,  and  the  adjective  ol  praise  or  dispraise  qualify- 
ing it  precedes  it  and  agrees  with  it. 

2.  When  the  verb  is  omitted,  and  50  used,  50  takes  the  dative 
case,  of  which  it  echpses  the  initial,  and  the  adjective  of  praise  comes 
after  this  case  and  agrees  with  it. 

Vocabulary. 

.iOfCA,  aged.  • 
beo-oA,  lively. 
bL^-oAin,  a  year. 

til  e,  fairer ;  1  f  c.101  ni  e,  fairest. 
coiCAijA,  a  city. 
cio,lL,  sense. 


coL<\nn,  the  body. 
ct\uc,  shape,  form. 
S<voc,  wind, 
gnui  f ,  a  countenance. 
inAi  j-oeAn,  a  maiden,  a  virgin, 
til 6,  greater  ;  if  ni6,  greatest. 


1.  CiAli-e?  C14I1-1?  CiArmn?  Cia  pb  ?  Cid  h-iAtD  ?  C«eo.t) 
e  J.  fCAjA  |r  mop  pAC.  X)eM  ir  wop  pdc.  M\i  ir  mon  nAc.  3. 
VeAp  bA  mop  pAc.  Opc  bA  tiiop  pAc.  ITlAige  An  bA  ihon  pAc.  4. 
Ca  me  n  m  peAp.  Ca  p'l  'n  a  beAti.  lp  beAii  1.  An  bcAii  1 '  <xn 
beAn.  5.  JTeAp  bA  CAoiriie  cpue.  T3eAn  bA  cAoiihe  cnuc.  6.  reAn 
50  iiSnuip  beo^A.  lllAigTjeAn  50  tignuir  beo^A.  7.  If  me  4,1  reAn. 
r  1  A"  boAn.  An  peAp  ip  mo  ciaII.  8.  t)liAt.A)n  Artir  Ia.  In 
bcAti  AorcA.  b-puilAnbliA-OAin  po  ruAp?  Ip  puAp  i  t)eimir. 
H.^:'''"  in" ^"  5<^o6  puAp.'  CA  An  cboc 
5U1.  10.  An  AiiAm  Agup  An  coUnn.  Ca  ah  pAipce  zrApb. 
CeAn^  mop  Agup  ciAllbeAg.  ^     ^  ' 

(to  be  CONTINUED.) 


LAME  JOKES. 

T  f^^^^  coteraporariea  of  Curran,  the  famous  wit,  was 
Leonard  Macnally  who  walked  with  a  limp,  one  leg  being 
shorter  than  the  other.  uciug 

When  the  barristers  were  enrolling  their  names  in  the  Volun- 
fceer  corps,  Macnally  asked  Curran  "if  he  should  give  in  his 
name  to  join.  ° 

nprwl       enlist,"  said  Curran,  "  you  will  shortly  be  tried,  and 
perhaps  shot,  for  disobedience  of  ordeA." 
"Why     asked  MacnaUy,  rather  indignantly. 

reply.^'**"'^  ^^^"^  ''''^^'^^ 

asked  the^'v^lT  ^  ""^^  '^'"P^"^ 

"  Did  you  see  Macnally  going  this  way  r> 

oinder?"^""       ^'"^  ^""'"^^  "^y"  ^^ady  re- 


PUZZLE  CORNER. 

ENIGMAS. 
By  Jamea  M'Hugh,  Hiuldersfield  :— 

My  first  is  in  wheat,  but  not  in  straw  ; 

My  second  is  in  hand,  but  not  in  paw  ; 

My  third  is  in  sun,  but  not  in  moon  ; 

My  fourth  is  iu  cup,  but  not  in  spoon  ; 
1  My  fifth  is  in  boar,  but  not  in  hog ; 

My  sixth  is  in  cat,  but  not  in  dog  ; 

My  seventh  is  in  hive,  but  not  in  bee  ; 

My  eighth  is  ia  lock,  but  not  in  key  ; 

My  last  is  in  spring,  but  not  in  well ; 

My  whole  if  correctly  found  should  tell 

Of  superstition  what  oft  rings  the  knelL 
By  Mary  Jane  Lambert  :— 

My  first  is  in  moor,  but  not  in  bog  ; 

My  second  is  in  coal,  and  also  in  log  ; 

My  third  is  in  ounce,  but  not  in  drachhi  ; 

My  fourth  is  in  pranced,  and  also  in  ran ; 

My  fifth  is  in  like,  and  also  in  same  ; 

And  my  whole  is  a  famous  poet's  name. 
By  Blary  J ane  Lambert  : — 

My  first  is  in  hand,  but  not  in  arm  ; 

My  second  in  few,  but  not  in  swarm  ; 

My  third  is  a  consonant,  well  known  to  you  ; 

My  whole  brings  a  useful  bird  to  view. 
By  J.  M'Coy  :— 

My  first  is  in  Gal  way,  but  not  in  Clare  ; 
My  second  is  in  orange,  but  not  in  pear  ; 
My  third  is  in  writing,  but  not  in  pen  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  women,  and  also  in  men  ; 
My  whole,  if  you  will  arrange  them  aright. 
Will  name  you  a  town  where  I  first  saw  the  light : 
It's  built  near  the  Shannon  on  its  course  to  the  sea  ; 
Now  to  make  out  the  same  you  are  perfectly  free. 
CHARADES. 

By  Con 

Indite  for  first  a  quadruped — 

'Tis  known  on  every  farm. 
My  next  is  found  upon  the  ice. 

And  often  brings  great  harm. 
It  is  not  in  the  verdant  bower 

My  graceful  whole  is  found, 
But  through  the  glens  this  simple  flower 

In  Springtime  doth  abound. 

By  Eugene  : — 

An  article  is  my  first,  I  trow ; 

An  Irish  town  my  second  ; 
My  whole  is  an  Irish  town  you  know, 
If  rightly  you  have  reckoned. 
DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 
By  James  M'Nulty: — 

The  half  of  us  first  kindly  take. 

And  then  please  add  a  measure  j 
An  Irish  town  now  copy  down. 

Of  which  I  think  with  pleasure  ; 
My  next  is  known  to  every  man. 
Boy,  woman,  and  girl,  as  well ; 
And  my  whole  is  a  Western  Irish  town 
As  centrals  both  ways  will  tell. 
DELETION. 


8.  By  Con  :— 


twrs^econd^s!'^'"^"''^'^       about  whUe  shaving  a  man-About 


adiec^lvrom'i^faftJt!^''^"^'"'^^  —  - 


Aksweks 


I  come  with  carriage,  car,  or  train. 

Or  with  the  restless  breeze, 
\Y  hose  breath  disturbs  the  mighty  main, 

Or  scarcely  stirs  the  trees. 
Where  thunder  rolls  in  midnight  sky. 

And  lightning  gleams  around — 
Where  war's  grim  voice  is  raised  on  high, 

'Tis  there  I'm  surely  found. 
Dear  friends,  if  you  have  guessed  my  riddle, 

Or  only  found  a  trace, 
Yoa'll  have— when  you  delete  the  middle  

An  organ  of  your  face. 

to  PczzLE^5  IN  No.  .50.-1.  Clod,  u— cloud. 
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The  answer  :  thus — the,  n  (then) ;  t  taken  away  leaves  "  hen"  ; 
n  taken  from  "answer,"  leaves  "  aswer,"  which  transposed 
gives  "swear,"  which  twice  beheaded  gives  "  wear"  and  "  ear." 
3.  Emmet.  4.  Pam,  map,  gap,  nap,  pap,  pad.  5.  B,  lEg, 
duNce,  BenBurb,  frUit,  uRn,  b.  6.  Laeghaire.  7.  The  Hun- 
dred Days.  8.  Trace,  race,  ace.  9.  Guest,  gust,  gut.  10.  Black- 
thorn.   11.  Harebell. 


Soft  as  silk  her  golden  hair, 

Bright  as  stars  were  her  eyes  of  blue. 
Truly  I  loved  my  lady  fair  ; 

Truly  my  lady  loved  me  too. 
Did  it  break  my  heart  when  my  love  lay  dead ' 

Why,  bless  your  soul,  she  dida't  die. 
Time  wrought  change  as  it  onward  sped  ; 

She  loves  another — so  do  I. 


GAS-JETS. 


It  was  said  of  an  inveterate  drunkard  that  he  had  met  with 
great  afaiction  and  drank  to  drown  his  grief.  "  Then,"  said  a 
bystander,  "  his  grief  must  know  how  to  swim." 

It  is  said  that  the  "life  of  a  locomotive"  is  usually  only  about 
thirty  yeara,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  live  longer 
if  it  didn't  smoke  so  much. 

Those  days  are  lost  in  which  we  do  no  good,  those  worse  than 
lost  in  which  we  do  evil. 

What  is  a  neighbourly,  sociable  man  1  One  who,  when  he 
has  half  an  hour  to  spare,  goes  and  bothers  somebody  that 
hasn't. 

An  old  philosopher  remarks  :  "  It  is  singular  that  everybody 
knows  what  good  counsel  is  except  those  who  have  need  of  it." 

Which  is  the  most  contemptuous  bird  1  The  owl ;  he  hoots 
at  everything. 

What  is  it  that  always  has  some  hitch  about  it  1    A  harness. 

An  old  farmer  said  to  his  son,  as  he  was  going  off  to  boarding- 
school,  "See  here,  John,  don't  you  go  to  grapplin'  with  any  of 
them  dead  langwidges.  If  you  do,  I'll  kill  you,  so  that  they  kin 
do  you  some  good." 

What  chasm  is  that  which  often  separates  friends  ?  Sarcasm. 

It  is  said  that  a  widower,  living  in  a  certain  city  in  Massachu- 
setts, who  wants  to  keep  in  with  his  deceased  wife's  relations,  who 
are  very  wealthy,  lately  went  to  the  village  where  his  wife's  remains 
are  buried,  to  visit  the  cemetery  and  weep  over  her  grave  but' 
meeting  a  friend,  he  had  a  Jovial  time  with  him,  and  forgetting 
all  about  the  cemetery,  returned  home  without  visiting  it.  °  After 
he  got  home  he  remembered  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  hasten- 
ing back  by  the  next  train,  "  attended  to  the  matter  in  a  proper 
manner. " 

A  chief  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islan4s  greatly  shocked  a 
missionary  lady,  wben  asked  what  song  was  his  favourite,  by 
licking  his  chaps  and  saying,  "  'Baby  l|ine,'  if  it's  well  done!" 

This  world  is  a  big  revolver.  The  aun  is  a  bigger  one. 
♦  A  little  girl  surprised  a  company  of  visitors  by  her  knowledge 
of  the  Creator's  works.  At  the  dinner-table  she  exclaimed  : 
"  God  made  all  this  big  world  in  just  six  days.  Made  me  and 
everybody  else.  He  made  mamma,  too,  but  He  forgot  to  put 
any  hair  on  her  head,  and  papa  had  to  buy  it  for  her."  When 
the  mother  got  through  interviewing  the  young  miss,  after  the 
company  dispersed,  the  little  one  wished  she  had  been  built  like 
a  wash-boiler. 


LETTER-BOX. 


CorreBpondents  should  note  that  at  least  a  fortnight  mngt  el:  pse 
before  their  qnestions  can  be  answered,  as  oni  Dnblishmg 
arrangements  compel  ns  to  go  to  press  two  weekg  before  date. 

P.  M'M.— Uufortunately  too  late.  The  Christmas  number  was 
printed  off  a  week  before  the  MS.  arrived.  We  thank  you  for  remem- 
bering us. 

T.  O'M.— By  not  applying  to  our  Manager,  you  have  simply  caused 
delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  order.  "  . 

Juvenile.— It  is. 

Eagle  Plume. — Marked  for  insertion. 

J .  M'C— The  piece  bears  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  our  contri 


butor  Brigid's  "  Sentenced  to  Death,"  and  that  is  a  weakness  which 
condemns  it  to  exclusion  from  our  columns. 

t  D.  M.— They  go  into  the  waste-paper  basket.    You  do  not  employ 
he  right  words  always  to  express  your  meaning. 
Con. — All  good,  and  commendably  brief. 

Industrious.— Try  Burns  and  Gates,  Cathohc  publishers,  Portman- 
street,  London  ;  or  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son,  of  Sackville-streot,  Dublin. 
Such  firms  frequently  publish  translations  of  devotional  works  from  the 
1  rench.  Translatmg  is  not,  we  believe,  very  remunerative  work.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  lay  down  a  scale  for  it. 

J .  A.  L.— The  second  was  meant  for  you ;  the  first  for  a  different 
person  whose  initials  happened  to  be  the  same.  It  is  evident  to  us  that 
yon  enjoy  poetry,  but  we  fear  that  nature  has  not  supplied  you  with  the 
special  gifts  which  would  enable  you  to  write  it.  We  point  out  errors 
only  where  we  suppose  those  special  gifts  to  be. 

Shemus  (Tip.).— One  passes  ;  the  other  does  not. 

Pointe  de  la  Mer.- Your  jiiece  lacks  one  of  the  qualifications  you  desi- 
derate, though  it  has  the  other.  It  is  not  "rich  with  music."  Indeed 
if  so  many  of  the  lines  did  not  limp  we  should  have  printed  it. 

J.  S.— All  three  have  a  poetic  spirit  to  recommend  them  ;  but  yon 
frequantiy  fail  in  aptnebs  of  expression.  No.  3  is  the  best ;  yet  even  it 
is  disfigured  by  unliterary  phrases  and  repetitions. 

J .  P.  M.— The  first  will  do.  You  forgot  to  send  the  answer  with  the 
second. 

A.  G. — Not  up  to  publication  standard.  Even  if  it  was,  it  came  too 
late  even  for  the  present  number.  Consult  our  Manager  about  your 
copies.  # 

Blackditch.— 1.  In  the  morning  if  possible  ;  if  not,  then  not  leas  than 
two  hours  after  ilinner.  2.  Haverty's.  3.  Messrs.  Hodges  and  Foster's, 
Graftou-street,  Dublin.  They  can  give  you  detailed  information.  4. 
Not  now.    5.  We  could  not  say. 

E.  M.  M.— 1.  Yes.  2.  Apply  to  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Micban's, 
Very  Eev.  Canon  M'Mahoa,  parochial  house,  Halston-street,  Dublin. 

Sicnarf  Ekrub. — The  song  barely  misses  success.  One  puzzle  passes  ; 
the  others  do  not. 

Wehttam.— Well  answered.    The  enigma  will  do. 

K. — Not  successful  this  time.  The  writers  you  name  are  Irishmen 
residing  in  Ireland.  They  are  not  well  known,  but  we  expect  that  they 
will  be. 

B.  J.  T.— These  last  verses  show  decided  improvement.  The  editor 
does  not  care  to  reveal  Lis  identity. 

American.— Only  the  first  passes.    You  are  weak  in  versification. 

J-  M. — We  have  not  had  leisu.-e  to  consider  the  poems  you  refer  to  in 
your  last  ;  but  we  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  very  soon. 

M.  .J.  C— We  cannot  tell  how  the  mistake  arose.  Why  do  you  not 
write  your  name  at  the  head  of  each,  just  as  it  would  be  printed?  That 
is  so  obvious  a  way  of  preventing  such  mistakes  that  we  wonder  you  did 
not  think  of  it.  It  is  probably  impossible  now  to  make  a  complete  col- 
lection of  Mangan's  poems  ;  and  we  fear  that  there  is  not  much  present 
chance  of  anyone  undertaking  the  pubhcation  of  even  an  incomplete 
edition.  It  should  be  a  very  bulky  work,  and  necessarily  be  issued  at  a 
stiff  price  ;  and  in  Ireland  there  is  practically  no  demand  for  high-priced 
Irish  works.  Four  of  the  puzzles  we  accept ;  the  charade  is  too  long  for 
our  limited  space.  The  orthography  of  the  first  word  in  the  Central 
deletion  is  not  yet  fixed  in  English,  which  of  comse  would  be  mis- 
leading. 

A.  CD.— Inquire  from  eome  druggist. 

Accepted.— O'M  ;  Pensive  ;  Willie  ;  Armentum  ;  Thigue  Oge  (except 
the  diamond  puzzle) ;  Starry  ;  Scrutator  Junior  ;  J.  T.  S. 

Not  up  to  our  standard.— J.  A.  B. ;  Phadrig ;  Ha-Ha  (Glasgow) ; 
J.  H. 

Held  for  consideration.— Cal ;  Euby  ;  Ariom  ;  T.  C.  ;  Goldwing  ; 
Olontarf. 


"  Encourage  Irish  Art.  Eucoori^e  Irish  Literature,"— WOUAM 
Smith  O'Bbieh. 

TOUNQ  IRELAND, 

PKICE  ONE  PENNY. 
TzBMS  or  SUBSOBIFTIOM— Post  Free,  Yearly,  6a  6d ;  H*lf*  ■ 
Yearly,  3b  3d ;  Quarterly,  Is  8d   Monthly  parts,  yearly,  78  6d  j 
HalE-yearly,  4s ;  2a.  Quarterly, 

4V  Agenta  should  order  at  once  to  ensure  anppUei.  M»f 
be  ordered  of  any  Agent  of  the  Naiiom  or  Wieklt  Nmei 

Published  at  the  Offices  of  the  Nation  and  Weeklt  Nkw3 
90  Middle  Abbey-street. 
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